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See the biographical article: Dobson, Henry .Austin. 
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Emeritus Professor of History at Amlierst College, Mass. Professor at-Amherst 
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Arthur William Holland. , • ' * ^ f w t 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Okfonl. Bacon Scholar of ('.ray's Inn, njoo. 1 ! Ri«n*i, Cola dl. 

Alexander Wood Renton, M.A.,« • < , • 

Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of feylon. Editor of Encvcloliaedia of the Laws j Rant. 
of England. I f , 

CvRiL Bail*v, M.A. I 

Follow, Tutor and Librarian of Balliol College, Clxford. Author of The Religwn of ! Roman RaligiOn. 

A Hcient Rome ; itc. (. 


Catherine Beatrice Phillips, B.A. (Mrs W. Alison Phillips). 
Associate of Bedford College, London. « • 

Charles Everitt, M.A., P'.C.S., K.G.S., F.R.A.S. 

Sometime Scholar of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


I Robes. 

r Refraetton : Refraction of 
I Light. 


Charle;s Francis Atkinson. 

Formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. Captain, ist City of London (Royal 
Fusihers). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Jdarhoiiy. 


Rifle {in f>art); 

Rossbach. 


Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.1). 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University, New 'S’erU City. Member- Rosary, 
of the .American Hislorical .\.ssoriatlun. 


*Rev, Claude Hermann Walter Johns, M.A., Lm-.I). 

Master of St Catharinc'.s College, Cambridge. Canon ol Norwich. 
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CHAKLE.S Lethuridge Kincsford, M.A.. F.R.Hist.S. 

Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education. Author ol Life of Henry V. Editor 
of Chronicles of London and Stow s Survey of London. 

Charles Murray Pitman, 

Sometime Scholar of New College, Oxford. Formerly Stroke of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Eight. 
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Charles Raymond Beazlev, M.A., IXLitt., F.R.G.S., P'.R.Mlst.S. ( 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow | 
of Merton College, Oxford, and University I.ecturer in the History of Geograpliy. ( 
Lothian Priicman, Oxford, i88g. lajwell Iwcturer, Boston, 1008. Author of I 
Henry the Navigator ; The Down of Modern Geography : itc. ( 

CEcfu Weatherly. f 

Formerly Scholar of Queen'.-. College, Oxford. Barrister-at-Iaiw, Inner 1 emple. I 
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Saddlery and Harness. 


Duncan Black Macdonald. M.A.. D.Ii. r 

Professor of Semitic Language.s, Hartford Tlieological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. | „ 

Author of Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudenee and ConsMultottal 1 "'*“*1 noum. 
Theory : Selections from Ihn Khaldun : Religious Attitude and Life rn Islam \ He. L 


David Croai. Thomson. 

Formerly Editor of the .Irt Journal. Author of The Brothers Mans ; The barbison 
School of Daiiitcis : Life of " Phiz " \ Life of Reuiich \ &c. 

Donai.d Francis Tovey. 

Author of Essays in ilitsiial . 4 ualysis: comprising The Classical Concerto, The 
Goldberg Variations, and analyses of many other rlassical works. 

David Hannay. 

Formerly British \’ice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Shari History of the Royal 
Navy ; Life of Emilio Caslelar ; &c. 

David Heinrich MUller, D.Ph. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the University ol Vienna. Hofrat of the Austrian 
Empire. Knight of the Order of lAiopold. Author of Die Gesetee Hammurabi ; &c. 

Daniel Llkuker Thomas. 

Barrister-at-I41W, Lincoln's Inu, Stipendiary Magistrate at Pontypridd and 
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Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.C). 

Extra Groom of the Bedcliamlier to H.M. King George V. Director of the Foreign 
Department ol The Times. I8yi-i8yy. Memlair ol Institut de Droit International 
and OfFicier de Tlmstruction Publique of France. Joint-editor of New Volumes 
(loth ed.) of the Encyclopaedia bntannica. Author of Russia ; Egypt and Egyptian 
Question ; The Web of Empire &c. 

David Randai.l-Maciver, D.Sc. 

Curator of Egyptian Department, University of Pennsylvania. Formerly Worcester 
Reader in Egyptology, (Iniversity of Oxford. Author of Medieval Rhodesia ; Ac. 

Edward Breck, M.A., Ph.I). 

Formerly Foreign Corresjiondent of the New York Herald and tlie New York Times. 
Author of Fencing ; Wilderness Pets ; .Sporting in Nova Scotia ; Ac. 

Edmund Cuvris, M.A. 

Kebic College, Oxford. Lecturer on History in the University of Shefheld. 

Right Rev. Edward (luTiiBEwr Butler, M.A., O.S.B., D.Liit, 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Lausiac History of Palladitis,” 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies. 
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EBWAftD FajrbrotAr Strange. • , I j" 

Assistant*Keeper, Victoria and .\lbert Museum, Sontli Kensington. Membelof J Panin iii. 
Council, Jaj^ Society. Author oi numerous works on art subjects. Joint-editor | 
ol Bell’sCathedral ” Series. • I 


Edmttnd Gos.se, LL.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article ; Gosse, Edmund. 


Ernest Arthur Gardner. M.A. 

Sec the biographical article : Gardner, Percv. 


Rhyme; Rhythm (in vrrsf ); 
Rimbaud, Jean; 

Riven, Anthony Woodville, 
Earl; 

Rossetti, Christina; 

Runes, Runic Language 
and Inscriptions; 

. Rydberg, Abraham ; Saga. 

{ Rhodes (in part). 


Rev. Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D. 

See the biographical article r Hatch, Edwin. 


f Saerlfloe : Jn the Christian 
I Church. 


Edward Heawood, M.A. i Rudolf ( Lake ); 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Librarian ol tlie Royal Geographical.] Ruwonxorl ; 
Society, London. ( Sahara (in pari). 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunburv, Hart., M.A., F.R.G.S. (d. iSys). ( , “ 

M.P, tor Bury St Edmunds, 1847-1852. Author of A Historv of A iineiit Geography ; T Rhodes (tn part). 
&c. ' I 


Ellis Hoveli, Minns. M.A. 

University Lecturer in Palaeography, Cambridge. Lecturer and Assistant Librarian 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College. 

Edward Livermore Buri.ingame, A.M., Pn.D. j pi 1 r 

^riorol Scribner's Magaritie. Formerly on the Staff of AVic roi A jf rifcwHe. \ "iPUFj George. 


I Rttslian Language. 


Edmund Owen, F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. . r 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, London, and to tlie Children's Hospital, I 

Great Ormond Street, London. Chevaher of the Legion of Honour. Laic ICx- [ Respiratory System : Surgery, 
aminer in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. Autlior I , ® 

of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students, 


Edgar Prestage. 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. Ex¬ 
aminer in Portuguese in the Universities of London, Manchester, &c. Com- 
mendador, Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Lisbon Geograpiiical Society ; &c. Editor of Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun ; Axurara's Chronicles of Guinea ; ftc. 


Resonde, Andrd de; 
Rosende, Garcia dc; 
Rlheiro, Bomardim; 

Si de Miranda, Francisco de. 


Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. . 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow ol University College, Oxford. I . 

Editor of The .ineieni .irmentan Texts of Aristotle. Author of Mvth, Magic a»d'\ Baciamcnt. 
Morals ; See. 


Frederick Gvmer Parsons, F.R.(;.S., F.Z.S. t 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on J Reproductive System i 
Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women, I Respiratory System : Anatomy. 
London. Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 1 . 

F. G. Stephens. r 

Formerly Art Critic of the A tkenaeum. Author ol A rtists at Home ; George Cruik- J Rossotti, Dante Gabriel (in 
shark ; Memorials of W. Mulready ; Trench and Flennsk Pictures ; Sir E. Land- | part), 
seer', T. C, Hook, R.A.\ &c. 1 . 


Frederic Harrison. 

See the biographical article; Harrison, Frederic. 


[ Ruskin, John. 


Francis John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. r 

Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University ol Oxlord. Fellow of I 
Brasenose College. Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Censor, Student, ■{ Roman Army. 
Tutor and Librarian ol Clirist Church, Oxlord. Ford’s Lecturer, ujob-igoy. { 

Author of Monographs on Roman History, e.sperially Roman Britain ; Ac. 

Frederick John Snell, M.A. ( /• j. 

BalUol CoUege, Oxford. Autlior of The Age of Chaucer ; Ac. I U” 

Francis Ixewei.lyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. ^ / 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxlord University. Editor of tiie Arcltaeological Survey | _ „ 

and Archaeoli^ical Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperial | HOSetta. 

German Archaeological Institute. 

Lady Lugard. f -u .■ 

See the biograpliical article ; Lugard, Sir F. J. D. ^ Knoues, OeCIL 


Frank Podmore, M.A. (i8c6-igio). 1 

Sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. Author of Modern SpirilutUism : J Ratro^cnlthMI. 

Mesmerism and Christian Science ; Ac. ( 

Frank R. Cana. ' e Rhodssla : History (in part); 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Unior. \ Sahaia (in part). 


• Frederick Wbdmore. 

See the biographical article ; Wedmore, Frederick. 


[ Rlbot, lUdodnie. 
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Frederick WirxiAM Kum.ER, 'I.S.O., F.G.S. f ■look-Cmlal • 

Curator and LUirarian of the Mnsenmiof Practical Geology, London, 1879-1902.-{ 

President of the Geologists' Association, 1887-1889. , I “B®**"** 1 nuoy. 

Gertrude Franklin Atherton. f Baainov 

Author of/?«(!«(«'; Ancestors; The Tower 0/IvDry ; &c. , 

George Ch^ystal, M.A., LL.D. ( 

ProfeaaoT of Mathematics and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Edinburgh University, -j Riemann, Georg. 

Hon. Fellow and formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. I. 

George Charles VVilliam.son, Ln-r.D. 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of Portrait Miwa 
Cosway, R.A .; George Engleheart; Portrait Drawings ; &c 
Edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

George Duthie, M..A., F.R.S. (Edin.). iRhode^ : Geography and 

Director of Education, Southern Khodesia. 1 Statistics. 


lures ; Life of Richard J 
. Editor of the New I 


Russell, John (Painter). 


George James Turner. f 

Barrister-at-Iaw, Lincoln’s Inn. Editor of .'ielect Pleas of the Forests for the Selden -j Ridings. 
Society. I 


George Robert Parkin, LL.D., C.M.G. 

See the biographical article : Parkin, G. R. 

George Saintsbury, LL.D., D.(M.. 

See the biographical article: Saintsbury, George E. B. 


/ Rhodes, Cecil; Rhodes 
\ Scholarships. 

Rets, Cardinal de; 

■ Romance; Ronsard; 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques. 


Grant Showerman, A.M., Ph.D. f 

Professor of Latin at the University of Wisconsin. Member of the Archaeological.! Bhea (Mvtholopv) 
Institute of America. Member of the American Pliilological Association.. Author of | ' 

With the Professor ; 'Die Great Mother of the Gods ; &c. I 


Hii.ary Bauermann, F.G.S. (d. 1909). [ 

Formerly Lecturer on Metsdlurgy at the Ordnance CoHege, Woolwich. Author of t Salety-Lamp. 
A Treatise OH the Metallurgy of Iron. I 

Henry Bradley, M.A., Ph.D. r 

Joint-editoi of the New English Dictionary (Oxford). Fellow of the British j Riddles. 
Academy. Author of The Story of the Goths ; The Making of English ; &c. t 


The Very Rev. Canon 11. B. Mackey, 0.S,B. / gacred Heart 

Author of Four Essays on St Francis de Sales. \ 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. ( Representation; 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition of-{ i?,,i 

the Encyclopaedia Britanniea. Co-editor of the loth edition. (. ""‘"•"’ry* »*• 

Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. f Rooh St- 

Assistant in the compilation of the Bollandist publications: Analecta Bottandiana\ . --i-j 

and Acta Sanctorum. I St; Saint. 


Karl Hermann Eth£, M.A., Ph.D c 

Professor of Oriental Languages, University College, Aberystwyth (University of I RBml; 
Wales). Author of Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office Library,) ga'g], 
London (Clarendon Press); &c. 


Hans Friedrich Gadow, F.R.S., Ph.D. ( Reptiles : Anatomy 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Camtnidge. T mttnhtMou 
Author of " Amphibia and Reptiles," in the Cambridge Natural History. I S'tsiriou i n 


Henry Francis Pelham, LL.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article ; Pelham, H. F. 


Rome: Ancient History 
(in pari). 


Henry Goudy, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. f 

Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford, and Fellow of AH Souls’ College. Author ■{ Roman Law. 
of The Law of Bankruptcy in Scotland; &c. I 

Henri Simon Hymans, Ph.D. f 

Keeper of the Bibiioth^ne Royale de Belgique, Brussels. Author of Rubens: so t Rubens (in part), 
vie et son oeuvre. V 


( Respiratory System: 

Harriet L. Hennessy, M.D. (Brux.), L.R,C.P.I., L.R.C.S.I. J Pathology (in part); 

[Rheumetold Arthritis. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A.^.. ( 

Kelile College, Oxford. Anthor of The Last of the Royal Stuarts; The Medici Popes ; ■{ St Davids. 

The Last Stuart Queen. J 


Henry Richard Tedder, F.S.A. 

Secretary and Librarian of the Athenaeum Qub, London. 


{Rymer, Thomas. 


Henry Sturt, M.A. 

Author of Idola Theatri; The Idea of a Free Church : Personal Idealism. 


I Relativity of Knowledge. 


Henry Stuart Jones, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, and Director of the British 
School at Rome. Member of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute. Author 
of The Roman Empire; &c. 

Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G!, M.A. 

M,P. for St Helen’s, 1885-1906. Author of My Sporting HMidays; &c. 


Roiqan Art; < 

Rome : Ancient City (in part), 
Christian Rome (in part) atU 
Ancient History (in part). ^ 
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Sir Henry Xrotter, K.C.I1S.G., C.B. ‘ • ' r 

Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Engineers. ConsRl-General for Roumafiia, I BmnMlk • 

1^94-1901^ British Delegate on the European Commission of the Danube. 1 • 

Victoria Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, 1878. ’’ 

( Richard, Earl of Cornwall; 
Rfthard of Devizes; 

1895-190Z. AuHioi oi England undtr th* Normans and A«gevitts] CharUmagm. j 


History (w part). 


H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent o£ The Times at Vienna. 
1897-1902. 


Correspondent of The Times at Rome,-] 


Rohert of Gloncester; 
Roger of Hovoden; 
Roger of Wendover. 

Rieasoll, Baron. 


Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

See the biographical article: Yule, Sir Henry. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, Jewisli Historical Society of England. Autlior of A Short 
History of Jewish Literature', Jewish Life in the Middle Ages', Judaism; &c. 


f Rlooi, Hatteo; 

] Rubniquls, William of 
^ (in party 

'Ritual Murder; 
Sabbatal Sebi; 
Sabbatlon; 

Sachs, HiohaoLe 


Author ofRhaetie. 

{ Renalnanoe. 


{ Roehet. 


at. King’s) 
c of Jumur I 


Roofs. 


f Roman Empire, Later. 


I 


Richard of Cirencester. 


John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 

The Geology of Building Stones. 

John Addington Symonds, LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Symonds, J. A. 

Joseph Braun, S.J. 

Author of Vie Liturgische Cewandung; &c. 

James Bartlett. 

Lecturer on Construction, Architecture, Sanitation, Quantities, &c., 

College, London. Member of Society of Architects. Member of Institute 
Engineers. 

John Bacnall Bury, D.Litt., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article: Bury, J. B. 

James Bass Mullincer, M.A. 

Lecturer in History, St John’s College, Cambridge. Formerly University I.ecturer 
in History and President of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Birkbeck Lecturer.) 
in Ecclesiastical History at Trinity CpUege, Cambridge, 1890-1894. Autiior of 
History of the University of Cambridge; The Schools of Charles the Great; &c. 

James David Bourchier, M,A., F.R.G.S. r 

King’s College, Cambridge. Correspondent of The Times in Soulh-Eastem Europe. J i. 

Commander of the Orders of Prince Danilo of Montenegro and of the Saviour of! <10van. 

Greece, and Officer of the Order of St Alexander of Bulgaria. V. 

Rev. Joseph Estlin Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., D.Th. i 

Prindpal of Manchester College, Oxford. Autlior of The First Three Gospels, their { Rdigion 
Origin and Relations; The Bible in the Nineteenth Century ; &c. J 

Sir John Francis Harhn Broadbent, Bart., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. r 
Physician to Out-Patients, St Mary’s Hospital, London; Physician to the Hamp- J 
stead General Hospital; Assistant Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 1 
Author of Heart Disease and Aneurysm; &c. (, 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.K.Hist.S. 

Gilmour Professor of Spanish Language and Literature, Live^ol University. 

Norman McCoU Lecturer, Cambridge University. Fellow of the British Academy. 

MemberJJ[of tlie Royal Spanish Academy. Knight Commander of the Order of 
Alphonso XIL Author of A History of Spanish Literature ; &c. 


Ruiz, lutn. 


James Fullarton Muirhead, LL.D. 

Editor of many of Baedeker’s Guide Books. 
Contrasts. 


Author of America, the Land o/.|Rhln« 


John Forbes White, M.A., LL.D. (d. 1904). 

Joint-author of the Life and Art of C. P. Chalmers, R,S.A. 5 &c. 

His Eminence Cardinal James Gibbons. 

See the biographical article: Gibbons, Jambs. 

Joseph G. Horner, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Author of Plating and Boiler Making; Practical Metal Turning; &o. 

John Henry Arthur Hart, M.A. 

Fellow, Theological Lecturer and Ubisrian, Bt John’s College, Cambridge. 


John Henry Middleton, M.A., Lrrr.D., F.S.A., D.C.L. (1846-1896). 
Slade Fnrfessor of Fine Art In the Unl-versity of Cambridge, 1886-1895. 
of the Fitzwllliam Museum, Cambridge, 1889-1892. Art Director of 


. Director 

_ . , , _ .. the South 

Kensington Museum, 1892-1896. Author of The Engraved Gems of Classical Times; 
Illuminated Manuscripts-in Classical and Mediaeval Times. 


I Rembrandt (in part). 

f Roman Catholic Church; 

I United States. 

{ RoUlag-mlU. 

I Saddnoooz. 

(Riotiohel, Ernst; 

Ring (in part ); 

Rome! The Ancient City (in 
part); and Christian Rome 
(in part); 

Round Towon. 


John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. i 

* BalUol CoUege, Oxford. Author of Feudal England; Studies in s-eerage and Family 4 Roaster. 
History ; Peerage and Pedigree. t 



X 

J. H. H,* 
J.HLR. 

J.M. v.a 


J. J. L.* 


J. J.T. 


J. L. W. 


J. Ht. 


J. S. F. 


J. 8. H. 




J. T. B*. 

J.T.S.* 
J. W. 


J.WnL* 


J. We. 


J. W.H. 


K.S. 


L. A.* 


L. F. V.-H. 


L.J.S. 

L. LS. 

M. A. 


iNrnAj:.s and headings of artiipleS 

James Harvev Robinson, A.mI, Ph.D. , ' f 

Prolossor of Hiiory, Columbia Unieer|ity, Kcw York. Autlior of Petrarch, IheA Mfennatlnn Th« 
First Modern Scholar ; History of Western Europe ; &c. \ HBiormenon, TBe. 

John Holland Rose, M.A., l.nT.l). V ■ 

Christ’s Coflegc, Cambridge. I.ecturor on MoClrrn History to tlie Cambridge J b i v j b . 
University I.ocal Lectures Svndicatf. Author of Life of Napoleon I .; Napoleonic ) Duke rf. 

Studies ; iThe Development of the European Nations ; The Life of Pitt ; &c. t 

John Henry Verkinder Crowe. c 

Lieut.-Colonel, Royal Artillery. Commandant of the Royal Military College of _ uj u 

Canada. Formerly Chief Instructor in Military Topography and Military History- R'lSSO'TurklSh WlT 1 
and Tactics at the Royal MiUtary Academy, Woolwich. Anthor of Epitome of the {^S 77 - 7 S). 
Russo-Turkish War, iSyy-yS', &c, ' | 

Rkv. John James Lias, M.A. .■ 

Chancellor of Llandafl Cathedral. Formerly Hulsean la'Cturcr In Divinity and I _ 

Lady Margaret Preacher, University of Cambridge. Author of Miracles, Science I “SBSOOt Fnin* H. 
and Prayer ; &c. t 


Sin Jo.SEPK John Thomson, D.Sc., L 1 ,. 1 )., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. President of the Bntisli Associaiion, 19011-1910. Author of A Treatise on 
the Motion of Vortex Rings ; A pplication of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry; 
Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism ; &c. 


RCntgen Rays. 


Jessie Laidi.ay Weston, 

Author of Arthurian Romances unrepresented in Malory. 


{ Round Table. The. 


James Moffatt, M.A., D.l), 

Minister of the United Free Church of Scotland, jowett 
Author of Historical New Testament ; i!tc. 

John Smith Fi.ktt, U.Sc.. F.G.S. 

Petrographer to the Geological Survey. Formerly Le, Hirer on Petrology in Edin- I —. 
burgh University. Neill Medalhst of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Rigsby ( RhyoUte. 
Medalhst of the Geological Society of I-ondon. ’ t 


lyo;. I 


Lecturer, Loudon, 1907. f Romans, Epistle to the. 


John Scott Haldane, M.A., M.D., LL.IL, F.R.S. 

Fellow of New College, Oxford, and llniversity Reader in Pliysiologv. Metro¬ 
politan Gas Referee to the Board of Trade, joint-editor and founder of the Journal 
of Hygiene. Author of Blue-books on " The Causes of Death in Colliery Exjilo- 
sions”; &c. 

James Smith Reid, M.A., LL.M., Tjtt.I)., LL.l). 

Professor of Ancient History and Fellow and Tutor ol Goiiville and Cains College, 
Cambridge. Hon. Fellow, formerly Fellow and Lecturer, of Christ’s College. 
Editor of Cicero’s/tcodeHiicfl ; De Amici!ia\ &e. 


f Respiratory System: Physio- 
I /ogr. 

f Rltschl, Friedrich W.; 

I Ruhnken, David; 

Rutillus, Claudius 
I Namattanus. 


John Thomas Bealbv. t RIcpt (in part) ; 

Joint-author of Stanford’s Europe. Formerly F.dllor of the Scottish Geographical { Russia ! Geography and 
Magazine, Translator of Sven Hedin's Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet-, ftc. 1 . Statistics (i« pail) 

James Thomson Shotwell, Ph.D. 

Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City. 

James Williams, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. , 

All Souls’ Reader in Roman Law in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Lincoln j Ro®®!! Catholic Church i 
College. Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn. Author of Law of the Universities ; &c. ( English Law. 


f Rlohelleu, Cardinal; 
^ Saerilege. 


James Walker, M.A. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Demonstrator in the Clarendon laboratory. Formerly 
Vice-President of the Piiysical Society. Author ol The Analytical Theory of Light ; 
&c. 


Relraotton: Double Refraction. 


Jui.fiis Wei.i.hausen, D.D. 

See the biographical article : Wellhausen, Juuus. 


{ 


Reiske, Johann Jacob. 


John Wesley Hales, M.A. 

Emeritus Professor of English I.iterature at King’s College, London. Hon. Fellow, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor, ol Christ’s College, Cambridge. Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of Shakespeare Essays 
and Notes ; Folia Litteraria; &c. 


Robin Hood (in part). 


Kathleen Scui.esinger. t _ >. « 

Editor of the Portfolio of Musical Archaeology. Author of The Instruments of the t K 
Orchestra. I Saokbut. 


Laurence Abbott. / 

Editor of The Outlook, New Ybrk. \ 

Leveson Francis Vehnon-Harcourt, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. (1839-1007). f 

Professor of Civil Engineering at University College, London, 1882-1905. Author) 
of Rivers and Canals ; Harbours and Docks ; Civil Engineering as applied in Con- I 
structioH ; &c. L 

Leonard James Spencer, M.A. 


Off 


Assistant in Department of Mineralogy, British Museum. Formerly Scholar 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Harkness Scholar. Editor of the Mineral- | 
ogical Magazine. I 


Roosevelt, Theodore. 
River Engineering.' 


Rutile. 


Lionel Lancelot Shadwei.i., M.A. 

Barriiter-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. One of H.M. Commissioners in Lunacy. 

Matthew Arnold. 

See tlie biographical article : Arnold, Matthew. 


I RetlstnUon. 

16ainte*Beuve. • 



M.Or. 

M. G. 

M.Hs. 

M.H.S. 

M. 0. B. C. 

M. P.* 

N. W.T. 

O. A. 

O.Ba. 

O. M.» 

P. A. A. 

P. A. K. 

P. C. M. 

P.Oi. 

P.G.K. 

P.V. 

R. A. N. 

^ R.C.J. 


INIJIaLS and headings •‘OF ARTICLES 

ts Ma«u)N Crawi-ori?’. - / p . 

! the biographical article : Crawford, 1 '. Marion, \ ”®“** ' •' ** modern City. 

Gasthr* Ph.D. 

ie£ Rabbi of the SepliarcUc Communities <4 Rnglami, Vice-President, Zionist 
Congiw.ss, 1898,1899,1900. llchestcr Le-cturer at Oxford on^lavonic and Byzantine Dnmanla • 

Literature, 1886 and 1891. President, holk-lore Society of ICngland. Vice- • i.'tffrmure, 

President, Auglo-Jcwish .Association. .Author ol History of Kwnanian I’oputar 
Literature ; &c. 


RunutnU: Literature, 
n 


Marcus Hartoc, M.A., D.Sr., F.L.S. 

Professor of Zoology, University C^Uegi-, Cork 
bridee Natural History ; and papers lor varifius s 


bridge Natural History ; and papers! 
Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 


ge, Cork. Author of " Protozoa,” 
varifius scientific journals. 


I RUsop«d»: 
Rotlten. 


RioN H. Spielmann, F.S.A. r 

Formerly Editor ol the Maganine of . 4 rt. Member of Fine Art Committee of Inter- | ReUof ; 
national Exhibitions of Brussels, Paris, Buenos Aires, Rome and the Franco-British .1 Repoussj ■ 
Exliibition, Loudon. Author oi History of " Punch " ; British Portrait Painting | p 

to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century; fCorhs of G, F. IFaffs, R.A .; British I Aw*" »• 

Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day ; Henriette Bonner ; &c. c 


Maximilian Otto Bismarck Caspari, M.A. J Hhodes (in part) ■ 

Reader in .Ancient History at London University. Lecturer in Greek at Birmingbam i gQipgunj l-jv' (Baitem 
University, 1905 1908. Emperori). ^ 

L£on Jacques Maxime Prinet. C 

Formerly Archivist to the F'reilch National Archives. .Auxiliary of the Institute J p.*, Sainiaiin and Dukas nf • 
of France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). .Author ol/.Viidnsfrfe if« sef | _ ’ * 

en Frenche-Comti ; Francois I et le comti do Bourgogne ; Ac. ‘ KOIMMUt, dOMlUn. 

Morthcote Whitridce Thoma.s, M.A. ( 

Government Anthropologist to Southern Nigeria. Corresponding Member of theJ Ssorifloe. 

Soci6t6 d'Anthropologic de Paris. Author of Thought Transference ; Kinship and | 

Marriage in Australia; &c. 

Osmund Airy, M.A., LI..D. • ( 

H.M. Divisional Inspector of Schools and Imspector of Training Colleges, Board of J RosMll, Lord WUIlUt. 
Education. Author of I.oiiis XIV. and the English Restoration ; Charles II .; &c. | • 

Editor of the Lauderdale Papers ; iSrc. t 

Oswald Barron, F.S.A. f 

Editor of The Ancestor, 11102-1905. Flon. Genealogist to Standing Council of theJ BlMStll (Family), 

Honourable Society of the Barone^ge. I 

Octave Maus, LL.D. f 

Advocate of the Court of Appeal at Brussels. Director of L'Art Moderne and of I 
the Libre Esthltique. President of the Association of Belgian writers. Officer of the A Rops, FdltCifllL 
Legion of Honour. Author of Le Thtdtre de Bayreuth; . 4 u,r Ambassadeurs; Matta,\ 

Constantinople et la Crimie ; &c. A 


Ssorifloe. 


Philip A. Ashworth, M.A., Doc.Juris. i 

New College, Oxford. Barrister-at-Law. Translator of H. R. von fim isl’s History i Rhine (in part), 
of the English Constitution. ^ 

^ . r- f Ris* (*« poi'O ; 

Prince Peter Ai.exeivitck Kropotkin. J guj,,; . Geography and 

See the biographical article: Kropotkin, Prince P. .A. ^ Statistics (in part) 


Prince Peter Ai.exeivitck Kropotkin. 

See the biographical article: Kropotkin, Prince P. .A, 


Statistics (in part). 


Peter Chalmers Mitchell, M..\., F.R.S., F.Z.S., D.Sc., LL.D. f « t » d ■* . 

Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. University Demonstrator in Com- I Rogensrstlon Of Lost rSTM ; 
parative Anatomy and Assistant to Linacre ITofessor at Oxford, 1888-1891. Author! Reproduction : of AnimoLI, 
of Outlines of Biology ; &c. 1 . 


Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. University Demonstrator in Com. 
parative Anatomy and Assistant to Linacre ITofessor at Oxford, 1888-1891. Authoi 


Peter Giles, M.A., LL.D., Lrrr.D. 

Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and University 
Reader in Comparative PliUology, Formerly Secretary of the Cambridge Philological 
Society. 

Paul George Konody. 

Art Critic of the Observer and the Daily Mail. Formerly Editor of The Artist. 
Author of The Art of Walter Crane ; Velasques; Life and Work ; &c. 

Pasquale Villari. 

See the biographical article ; Villari, Pasquale. 


. r Rembrandt (tn part); 

Rubens (i» part). 

( Rimini; Rome : Roman Re¬ 
public in the Middle Ages. 


Reynold Alleyne Nicholson, M.A., Litt.D. 

Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. Sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Persian at University College, London.' ^biaiU. 
Author of Selected Poems from the Divini Shamsi Tabriz; A Literary History of 
the Arabs; the. 

Sir Richard Claverhouse Jkbb, LL.D., D.C.L. f pj,«torlB 

See the biographical article; Jesb, Sir Richard Claverhouse. HUBiurw. 


R. H. C. Rev. Robert Henry Charles, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 

Grinficld Lecturer, and Lecturer in Biblical Studies, Oxford. Fellow of Merton » . 

College. Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Professor’ of Biblical Greek, ■ Revelation, BOOk Of. 
Trinity College, Dublin. Author of Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life ; * 

Botik of TuhiUes r Sr.Cf. 
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R. J.M. 

R. L* 

S. N. B. 

R. R. M. 

R. S. C. 

R. W. F. H. 

S. A, C. 

StC. 

S. H. V.* 

S. N. 

T. As. 

T. A. I. 

T. Ba. 

T. B. L. 
T.H.* 

T. Wo. 

T. W.-D. 
W. A. B. C. 

W. A. P. 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Ronald John Mc^Jeili., M.A. 

Cliris't Church, Oxford. Barrisfer-at-Lan'. Formerly Editor of the St James'i 
Gaieite, London. , 


Richmond, Barh and 
Dokes ol; 

.Richmond and Lennox, 
Duchess ot; 
.Sachevenll, William. 


Richard Lvdekker, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S. 

Member of the .Staff of the geological Survey of India, iSy^-iSSj. .\uthor of 
Catalogues of Fossil Mammals, Beptiles and hirds tv the liriiish Museum ; The Deer 
ol all Lands ; ftc. 

a 

Robert Ntsbet Bain (d. iqoi)). 

Assistant Librarian, British Museum, 1883-1009. Author of Scandinavia : the 
Political History 0/ Denmark, Norway and Sweden, /yi j-ttjoo ; The First Homanovs, 
: Slavonic Durope: the Political History of Poland and Pussia from ip!>g 
to /ygO ; iS c. 


Reindeer; Rhinooerosf/H/>arf); 
Rhyflna; River-hog; 

Rocky Mountain Goat; 
Rodentia; Roe-buck; 
Rorqual. 

Repnln; 

Reuterholm, Baron; 

Sadolln, Jhrgen. 


Robert R.ani'li’ii Marett, M..\, f ...... 

Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford University, and Fellow and Tutor of I Religion : Primitive Peligiun ; 
Exeter CoUi'ge, Formerly Dean and Sub-Kector ot F.xeter College. Author of 1 Ritual. 

The Threshold of Religion. I, 

Robert Seymour Conway, M.A., P.Lirr. r Romo : Aiieieiil History (in 

Professor of Latin and Indo-European Philology in the Universitj- of Manchester. ( pdrl)] 
lAirmerly Professor ot Tatin m University College, Cardrif, and Fellow of Gonville i Rutuli : Sabellic • 
and Cams College, Cambridge. Aotiiov ot The Italic Dialeils. 1 SaWnl ' 

Robert AVilliam Frederick Harrison. f xtnvai Unfmto Th« 

Barristcr-at-Law, Inner Temple. Assistant Secretary of llie Royal Society, London, f 


Stanley Arthur Cook, M.,\. 

I.ecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, and formerly Fellow, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, Editor for the Palestine Exploration Fund. .Author of Glossary of 
Aramaic Insiriptioiis; The Law of Moses and the Code 0/ Hammiiraln ; Crilictil Notes 
on Old Testament History ; Religion of A iicient Palestine ; &c. 


Ruth, Book oUin pnrl)'; 
Sabbath (in purl). 


Viscount St Cyres. 

See the biographical article : Iddesleigh, isi Earl oe. 


I Roman Catholic Church (in 
• part). 


Syd.ney Howard Vines, M.A., D.Sc,, F.R.S. 

Shcrardian Professor of Botany, Oxford University, and Follow of Magdalen 
College. Fellow of the University of London. Hon. Fellow, formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer, of Christ's College, C.ambridge. President of Oic Linncan Society, 1900- 
1904. Author ot.I Student's Text-Booh of Botany; &c. 


Reproduction : oj Phnis ; 
Sachs, Julius von. 


S1.M0N Newcomb, D.Sc.. LL. 1». 

See the biographical article; Newcomb, Simon. 


Refraction: 

liejractiou. 


Astronomical 


Thomas .Ashby, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon,). f Regillus ; 

Director of British Schtxd of Archaeology at Rome. Formerly Scholar of Christ I Reglum • Rovigo • 

Churcli, Oxford, Craven I'Vllow, 1897. Coningtmi Prixeman, 1906. Member of [ 

tlie Imperial German Archaeological Institute, Author of The Classical Topography I . , 

of the Roman Campagnii. ' ^ St Bernard Passes {in part). 


Thomas Allan Ingram, M.A., LI,.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


^ Sacrilege: English Law. 


Sir Thomas Barclay. e 

Member of the Institute of International Law. Ofificer of the Legion of Honour. I p , 
Autlior of Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy ; &c. M.P. for Black- '1 Reprisals, 
burn, lyio. \ 


Thomas Bell Liciiteoot, M.Tnst.C.F.., M.Inst.Mech.E. 
Author of Preservation of Foods by Cold ;■ &c. 


^ Refrigerating. 


Thomas Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P. f n . * 

Formerly Hon. Physician to Manchester Royal Infirmary, and Lecturer on Diseases J Respiratory System 1 Pomology 
ot tlie Respiratory Organs at Owens College, Manchester. Author of numerous | (in part). 
articles on diseases of the respiratory organs. t 


Thomas Wooduouse. 

Head ol the Weaving and Textile Designing Department, Technical College, Dundee. 


Rope and Rope-making; 
Sacking and Sack Manu¬ 
facture; SaOcloth. 


Walter Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

See the biographical article: Watts-Dunton, Walter Theodore. 


{ 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. 


Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Cooi.idge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of English History, St David’s 
College, Lampeter, 1880-1881. Author of Guide du Haul Dauphini; The Range of 
the Todi; Guide to Grindelwald; Guide to Switeerland; The Alps in Nature and 
in History; &o. Editor ot the Alpine Journal, Z880-1881; &c. 


Referendum and InlUative; 
ResOhen Soheldeck; 

Rhtne ; Swiss Portion ; 
Rhone; Ronehaoh; 

Rosa, Monte ; Rovereto ; 

St Bernard Passes (in part). 


Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John’s College, 
Oxford. Author of Modern Europe ; &c. 


' Roohet: Church of England; 
Roman Catholie Church (in 
part ); 

Russia : Gooernmenj and Ai- 
^ ministration. 



W. E. A. A. t 


W.H.F. , 
W, J. H.* 


W. M.-L. 


W.H.R. 


W, P. C. 


W. P. P. L. 


W. R. D. 


W. R. K. 


W. R. H. 


W.R.S. 


INITlkLS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 

William Eumund ^RMYTAbE Axon, LL.U. ■ . f 

Fonnerly Deputy Chief Ubrarian of the Manchester Prei Libraries. On LitAary | _ 

Staff of Manchester Guardian, 1874-1905. Member of the Gorsedd, with the i ROSOOS, Williun. 
bardic natae of Manceinion. Author of Annals of ManchesterSee. 

Sir Wilijam H. Flower, F.R.S. •' • ^ 

See the biographical article : Flower, Sir W. H. ’ 

William James Hughan. 

Past S.G.D. of the Grand Lodge of England. Author of Origin of the English Rite 
of Freemasonry, 

Wilhelm Mever-LObke, Ph.D. , . 

Hofrat of the Austrian Empire. Professor of Romance Philology' in the Univermty ■{ Romance Languages, 
of Vienna. Author of Grammatih der Romanischen Spracheii ; Ac. I 


^ Rhinoceros (in part)t 
I Rosicrucianism. 


William Michael Rossetti. 

See the biographical article : Rossetti, Dante G. 

William Prideaux Courtney. 

See the biographical article: Courtney, Baron. 

William Pitt Preble I,ongfellow. 

Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. Editor of the American Architect. 
Autlior of Cyclopaedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant; Ac. 


f Ribera, Giuseppe; 

\ Rosa, Salvator. 

I Rosslyn, Earl of; 

1 Rusull, 1st Earl. 

I Richardson, Henry Hobson. 


Wyndham Rowland Ditnstan, M.A., LL.I)., F.R.S., F.C.S. f 

Director of the Imperial Institute. I’resident of the International As.sociation of .1 pnaw 
Tropical Agriculture. Member of the Advisory Committee for Tropical Agri- ‘ 
culture, Colonial Olhce. 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Rann Kennedy, LL.U. 

Lord of Appeal. Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Fellow of the 
British Academy. Judge of King’s Bench Division of High Court of Justice, 1892- 
1907. 


i 


Russell of Killowen, Lord. 


William Richard Morfii.l, M.A. (rl. iqio). r 

Formerly Professor of Russian and the other Slavonic Languages in the University I • luniun, 

of Oxford. Curator of the Taylorian Institution, Oxford. Author of Russia ; 'j LaioraiurB, 

Slavonic Literature; Ac. ' I 


William Robertson Smith, LL.D 

See rile biographical article; Smith, William Robertson. 


( Reuehlln; “ 

•! Ruth, Book of (in part ); 
(. Sabbath (in part). 


PRINCIPAL UNSIGNED ARTICLES 


Reflection of Light 

Rhubarb. 

Rodriguez. 

Regensburg. 

RIee. 

Roland, Legend of. 

Regent 

Richmond (Surrey). 
Richmond (Va.). 

Rome (N.Y.). 

Reims. 

Romulus. 

Renfrewshire. 

Rickets. 

Root 

Rennes. 

Riding. 

Rosaoeae. 

Reporting. 

Rlesengeblrge. 

Roscommon, Co. 

Republic. 

Rinderpest 

Rose. 

Resorcin. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Roses, Wars of the. 

Retainer. 

Rio Grande do Sul (State). 

Ross and Cromarty. 

Rdunion. 

Riot. 

Rostock. 

Reuss. 

Ripen. 

Rothsehild. 

Reynard the Fox. 

Roads and Streets. 

Rottwdam. 

Rhine Province. 

Rochester (Kent). 

Rouen. 

Rhode Island. 

Rochester (N.Y.). 

Roulette. 

Rhodium. 

Rodney. 

Roussillon. 


Roxburghshire. 

Rubidium. 

Rubinstein. 

RUgen. 

Running. 

Russo-Japanese War. 
Rutebeuf. 

Ruthenium. 

Rutland. 

Ryaxan. 

Sacramento (Cal.). 
Saffron. 

Saint Albans. 

Saint Andrews. 

St Augustine (Fla.). 
St Denis. 
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REFECTORY (med. Lat. refectorium, itomreficere,Xo refresh), 
the hall of a monastery, convent, &c., where the religious tod! 
their chief meals together. There frequently was a sort of 
ambo, approached by steps, from which to read the Ugenda 
sanctorum, &c., during meals. 'The refectory was generally 
situated by the side of the S. cloister, so as to be removed from 
the church but contiguous to the kitchen; sometimes it was 
divided down the centre mto two aisles, as at Fountains Abbey 
in England, Mont St Michel in France and at Villiers in 
Belgium, and into three aisles as in St Mary’s, York, and the 
Bemardines, Paris. The refectory of St Martin-des-Champs 
in Paris is in two aisles, and is now utilized os the library 
of the ficole des Arts et Metiers. Its wall pulpit, with an 
arcaded staircase in the thickness of the wall, is still in perfect 
preservation. 

REFEREE, a person to whom anything is referred; an 
arbitrator. The court of referees in England was a court to 
which the House of Commons committ^ the decision of all 
questions as to the right of petitioners to be heard in oppe^ition 
to private bills. As originally constituted the referees consisted 
of the chairman of ways and means, and other members, the 
Speaker’s counsel and several official referees not members of 
the House of Commons. In J903 the appointment of official 
referees was discontinued. The court now consists of the 
chairman of ways and mesms, the deputy chairman and not 
less than seven other members of the House appointed by the 
Speaker, and its duty, as defined by a standing order, is to decide 
upon all petitions against, private bills, or against provisional 
orders or provisioi^ certificates, as to the rights of the 
petitioners to be heard upon such petitions. In the high court 
of justice, under the Judicature Act 1873, ewes may be sub¬ 
mitted to three official referees, for trial, inquiry and report, or 
assessment of damages. Inquiry and report may be directed 
jn. any case, trial only by consent of the parties, or in any matter 
r^uiring any prolonged examiiution of documents or accounts, 
or any scientific or local investigation which cannot be tried in 
ordinary way, 

SEfBR^DUM and DfmATfVE, two methods by which 
tne wishes of the general body of electors in a constttutibnal 


state may be expressed with regard to proposed legislation. 
They are developed to the highest extent in Switzerland, and 
are best exemplified in the Swiss federal and cantonal constitu¬ 
tions. By these two methods the sovereign people in Switzerland 
(whether in the confederation or in one of its cantons) approve 
or reject the bills and resolutions agreed upon by the legismtive 
authority (Referendum), or compel that authority to introduce 
bills on certain specified subjects (Initiative)—in other words, 
exercise the rights of the people as regards their elected repre¬ 
sentatives at times other than general elections. The Referendum 
means " that which is referred ” to the sovereign people, and 
prevailed (up to 1848) in the federal diet, the members of which 
were bound by instructions, all matters outside which being 
token ” ad referendum.’* A similar system obtained previously 
in the formerly independent confederations of the Grisons and 
of the Valais, in the former case not merely as between the 
Three Leagues, and even the bailiwicks of each within its 
respective league, but also (so far os regards the upper Engadine) 
the communes making up a bailiwick, though in the Valais tlie 
plan prevailed only os between the seven Zehnien or bailiwicks. 
The Initiative, on the other hand, is the means by which the 
sovereign people can compel its elected representatives to take 
into consideration either some specified object or a draft bill 
relating thereto, the final result of the deliberations of the 
legislature being subject by a referendum vote to the approval 
or rejection of the people. These two institutions therefore 
enable the soveeign people to control the decisions of the 
legislature, without having recourse to a dissolution, or waiting 
for the expiration of its natural term of office. 

As might have been expected, both had been adopted by 
different cantons before they found their way into the federal 
constitution, which naturally has to take account of the sovereign 
rights of the cantons of which it is composed. Further, they ^t 
any r^e the referendum) were enqiloyed in the case of con¬ 
stitutional matters relating to cantonal constitutiohs before beii^ 
applied to all or certain specified laws and resqlutiqns. FinaHYt 
the action of both has been distinctly conservative in thi;case 
of the Confederation, though to a less marked degree in tbe cue of 
the cantons, 
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Two forms of the Referendum should be larefully distin¬ 
guished : the facultative or optional (brought into plaj only on 
the demand of a fixed numter of citizens), and the olligatory 
or compulsory ^which obtains in all cases that fie within its 
sphere as defined in the constitution). The Initi^fi^e exists* 
only in the facultative fonn, being exercised when a certain 
number of citizens demana it. Both came into common use 
during the Liberal reaction in Switzerland after the Paris 
revolution of July 1830. In 1831 St Gall first adopted the 
“ facultative refcrciidum ” (then and for some time after called 
the “ Veto ”), and its example was followed by several cantons 
before 1848. The “obligatory referendum” appears first in 
1852 and 1854 respectively in the Valais and the Orisons, when 
the older system was reformed, but in its modem form it was 
first adopted in 1863 by the canton of rural Basel. The 
Initiative was first adopted in 1843 by Vaud. Of course the 
cantons with Landsgmeinden, Uri, Unterwalden, Appenzell 
and Glarus (where the citizens appear in person) possessed both 
from time immemorial. Excluding these there were at the end 
of 1907 9.) cdntpns which had the “obligatory referendum” 
’(Aargau, rural Basel, Bern, the Gri-ions, SciialThau.sen, Schwyz, 
Soleure, Thurgau, the Valais and ZiirichV while 7! cantons 
jxis.sess only the “ facultative referendum ” (Basel town, Geneva, 
Lucerne, Ncuchatel, St Gall, Ticino, Vaud and Zug). Fribourg 
alone had neither, save an obligatory referendum (like all the 
rest) as to the revision of. the cantonal constitution. As regards 
the Initiative, all the cantons have it us to the revision of the 
cantonal constitution ; while all but Fribourg have it also as 
to bills or legislative projects. In the case both of the facultative 
referendum and of the Initiative each canton fixes the number 
of citiAns who have a right to exercise tliis power. The con¬ 
stitution of the Swiss confederation lags behind those of the 
cantons. It is true that both in 1848 (art. 113) and in 1874 
(art. 120) it is provided that a vote on the question whether the 
constitution shall be revised must take place if either house of 
the federal legislature or 50,000 qualified voters demand it— 
of course a popular vote (obligatory referendum) must take 
place on the taally elaborated project of revision. But as 
regards bills the case is quite different. The “ facultative 
referendum ” was not introduced till 1874 (art. 89) and then 
only as regards all bills and resolutions not being of a pressing 
nature, 8 cantons or 30,000 qualified voters being entitled to 
ask for such a popular vote. But the Initiative did not appear 
in the federal constitution till it was inserted in 1891 (art. 121), 
and then merely in the case of a partial (not a total) revision of 
the constitution, if 50,000 qualified voters require it, whether as 
regards a subject in general or a draft bill,—of course the federal 
legislature had an Initiative in this matter in 1848 already. 
The results of the working of these two institutions in federal 
matters up to the end of 1908 are as follows. Excluding the 
votes by which the two federal constitutions of 1848 and 1874 
were adopted, there have been 30 (10 of them between 1848 and 
1874) votes (obligatory referendum) as to amendments of the 
federal constitution; in 15 cases only (of which only one was 
before 1874) did the people accept the amendment proposed. 
In the cose of bills there have been 30 votes (very many bills 
have not been attacked at all), all of course since the facultative 
referendum was introduced in 1874; in ii cases only have the 
people voted in the affirmative. Finally, with regard to the 
Initiative, there have’bcen 7 votes, of which t\ro only were in the 
afifirmative. Thus, between 1874 and 1907, of‘57 votes 27 only 
were in the affirmative, while if we include the 10 votes 
between 1848 and 1874 the figures are respectively 67 and 
28, one only having been favourable during that period. 
The result is to show that the people, voting after mature 
reflection, are far less radically disposed than has sometimes 
been imagined. 

The method of referendum by itself is also in use in some 
of the states of the American Union (see United States) 
and in Australia, and under the name of pUhiscite has been 
employed in France; but it is best studied m the Swiss con- 
ititation,, 
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Authorities.—W. A. B.'CooUdgc, “ The Early History of the 
Referendum ’’ (article in the Engti^ Historical Rmih for October 
1891) ; T. Curti, Die schuieiterischen Volksrechle, 1848 bis tgoo 
(Bern, 1900) (Fr. trans. by J. Rcrfijiit with additions by the auffior, 
Paris, 1905)—Curti’s earlier work, GeschichU d. schweis. Volks- 
"gesettgebung (Bern, 1882), is not entirely superseded ,by his later 
one ; S. Deploige, The Referendum in Swiiterland, Engl, trans. with 
additional notes (I.x>ndon, 1898); N. Droz. " The Referendum 
in Switzerland " (article in ffie Contemporary Review, March 1895) ; 
J. M. Vincent, Government in Switserland, chaps, v. and xiv. (New 
York and London, T900). See also, for the United States and 
generally, the American works on the Referendum by E. P. Ober- 
holtzcr (A9.1 and 1900). (W. A. B. C.) 

REFLECTION OF LIGHT. When a ray of light in a homo¬ 
geneous medium falls upon the bounding surface of another 
medium, part of it is usually turned back or reflected and part 
is scattered, the remainder traversing or being absorbed by the 
second medium. The scattered rays (also termed the irregu¬ 
larly or diffusely reflected rays) play an important part in 
rendering objects visible—in fact, without diffuse reflection 
nnn-luminous objects would be invisible; they are occasioned 
by irregularities in the surface, but arc governed by the same 
law as holds for regular reflection. This law is : the incident 
and reflected rays make equal angles with the normal to the 
reflecting surface at the point of incidence, and are coplanar 
with the normal. This is equivalent to saying that the path 
of the ray is a minimum.^ In fig. 1, MN represents the section 
of a plane mirror; OR is the in¬ 
cident ray, RP the reflected ray, 
and TR the normal at R. Then 
the law states that the angle of 
incidence ORT equals the angle 
of reflection PRT, and that 
OR, RT and RP are in the same 
plane. 

This natural law is capable of 
ready experimental proof (a simple 
one is to take the altitude of a 
star with a meridian circle, its depression in a horizontal re¬ 
flecting surface of mercury and the direction of the nadir), 
and the most delicate instruments have failed to detect 
any divergence from it. Its explanation by the Newtonian 
corpuscubtf theory is very simple, for we have only to 
assume that at the point of impact the perpendicular velocity 
of a corpuscle is reversed, whilst the horizontal velocity 
is unchanged (the mirror being assumed horizontal). The 
wave-theory explanation is more complicated, and in the 
simple form given by Huygens incomplete. The theory as 
developed by Fresnel shows that regular reflection is due 
to a small zone in the neighbourhood of the point R (above), 
there being destructive interference at all other points on 
the mirror; this theory also accounts for the polarization 
of the reflected light when incident at a certain angle (see 
Polarization of Light). The smoothness or jiolish of the sur¬ 
face largely controls the reflecting power, for, obviously, crests 
and furrows, if of sufficient magnitude, disturb the phase 
relations. The permissible deviation from smoothness depends 
on the wave-length of the light employed: it appears that 
surfaces smooth to within Jth of a wave-length reflect regularly; 
hence long waves may be regularly reflected by a surface 
which diffuses short waves. Also the obliquity of the incidence 
would diminish the effect of any irregularities; this is experi¬ 
mentally confirmed by observing the images produced by 
! matt surfaces or by smoked glass at grazing incidence. 

We now give some elementary constructions of reflected 
rays, or, what comes to the same thing, of images formed 
by mirrors. 

I. If O be a luminous point and OR a ray incident at R on the 
plane mirror MN (fig. i) to determine the reftccted ray and tne 
image of O. If RP be the reflected ray and RT perpendicular 


' This principle of the minimum path, however, only holds ^ 
plane and convex surfaces; wtffi concave surioees it may be a 
maximum in certain cases. ‘ * 
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the law o£ rifcoction, .angle ORT—TRP 
Hence drew OQ perpendicular to MN. and 
produce it to S, 
making QS = OQ ; 
join SR and produce 
to P. It is easil;^ 
seen that PR and 
OR are equally in¬ 
clined to KT (or MN). 
A point - eye at P 
would sec a point 
object O at S, i.e. at 
a distance •below the 
mirror equal to its 
he^ht dbove. 11 the 
object be a solid, then 
the intages of its cor¬ 
ners are formed by 
taking points at the 
same distances below 
as the corners are 
above the mirror, and 
joining these points. 
The eye, however, 
sees the image per¬ 
verted, I'.e., in the 
same relation as the 
IT,. , left hand to the 

■ ■ right. Fig. 2 shows 

how an extended object is viewed in a mirror by a natural 
eye. * 

2. If A, B be two parallel plane mirrors and O a luminous point 
botwflBn them (fig. 3) to determine tlie images of O all the 

images must lie 
on the line (pro¬ 
duced) I’Q passing 
through O and 

perpendicular to 
the mirrors. Let 

OP-p, OQ-?. 

• T,-,,, , Then if O' be 

the iniMe of O 

in A, OO' ; now O' has an image O' in B, mch that 
GO'—OQ-f-QO'~-7-i-y-f2p—2p-l-2y ; similarly O’ has an image 
O'" in A, such that 00'"~4p-t-2jr. In the same way O forms an 
imago O, in B such that OOj=ry; O, lues an image Or in A, such that 
00,1^2^-125; 0„ has an image 0,u In B, such that 00,,,== 2p-f 45. 
and .so on. Hence there arc an infinite number of images at 
definite distances from the mirrors. This explains the vistas as 
seen, fur example, between two parallel mirrors at the ends ot a 
room. 

3. If A, B be two plane mirrors incUned at an angle fl, an inter¬ 
secting at 0 , and O a luminous point between them, determine the 
position and number of images. 

Call arc OA = a, OB=p. The image of O in A, i.e. a', is such 
that Oa' is perpendicular to CA, and Oa'—20. Also Co'=CO; 
and it is easily seen that all the images lie on a circle of centre C 
and radius CO. The image a' fonns an image a" in B such that Oa" 
=OB+Ba'=p-t Bo'=/8d OB-I Oa'=2j3-l 2o=-2ff. Also a' forms an 
image a'" in A such that Oa'"=OA-(-Aa'=2e-f2A And gener¬ 
ally Oa*“»»2n#, Oa*"'*'i»»2«tf-f 20. In the same way it can be 
shown that the image first formed in B gives foci of the general 
distances : 0i>“"“2«tf, Oi=''+‘ = 2M<i-i-2/3. The number of images is 
limited, for when any one falls on the arc afi between the mirrors 
produced, it lies behind both mirrors, and hence no further image 
IS possible. Suppose a*" be the first image to fall on this arc, then 
BTC Ob'''’*>OBo, inS >*■ - a or 2nXx - a)/fl. Similarly if a“"+> be 
the first to fall on ab, we obtain 2»-t-i >(ir-e,)l9. Hence in both 
cases the number of images is the integer next greater than 
(«-..o)/«. In the same way it can be shown that the number of 
images of the b series is the integer next greater than 
If r/f be an integer, then the number of images of each series is 
r/e, for a/6 and p/$ arc proper fractions. But an image of each 
scries coincides ; for if T/ff=2n, we have 0 a 2 ''-h 06 ‘*‘-“ 2 «fl-l- 2 « 9 —2ir 
i.e. o’" and ft'*' coincide; and if ir/«=2«-fi, we have Ofl*"+'-f 
06 *“+>—4«ff-l-2 («-i-p) —(4B-f 2) 2ir, i.e. a*"+> and !>>«+* coincide. 

Hence the number of images, including the luminous point, is 2ir/#. 
This principle is utilized in the kaleidoscope (g.v.), which produces 
five images by means of its mirrors inclined at 60° (fig. 4). Fig. 5 
shows the seven images formed by mirrors inclined at 45“. 

4. To determine the reflection at a spherical surface. Let APB 
(fig. 6) be a section of a concave spherical mirror through its 
oentre O and luminous point B. If a ray, say UP, meet the surface, 
it be reflected along PV, which fit coplsmar with UP and the 
normal PO at P, and makes the angle VP 0 —>UP 0 , Hence 
VO/VP«>OU/UP. This expression may be simplified if we assume 

^tobe very close to A. ' 


& 


, i,e. that the ray UP is very slighriy incHned 
the axis. Writing A for P, wo have -VO/AV—OU/AU; and 
lUng AUi^tt, AV—» and AO—r, this reduces to 2r"L 


This formula coiLects the distances oi the object and image formed 
*by a spbarical concave mitrormth the radius of the mirror. Points 
satisf^ng this relation are called " conjugate foci," for obviously 
they are reclBrocal, i.e. u and v can be interchanged in the formula. 




Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


If « be infinite, as, for example, if the luminous source be a star, 
then as**, ».c. Jr. Tliis value is called the focal length of 



Fig. 6. 


the mirror, and the corre.spondiog point, usually denoted by F, 
is called the " principal focus.” This formula requires modmea- 
tion for a convex mirror.. If « be always considered as positive (v 
may be either positive or negative), r must be regarded as oosltive 
with concave mirrors and negative with convex. Similarly the 
focal length, having the same sign as r, has different signs in the 
rivo cases. 

In this formula all distances are measured from the mirror; 
but it is sometimes more convenient to measure from the principal 
focus. If the distances of llie object and image from the principal 
focus be X and y, then «—r-t/ and e—y-i / (remembering that / 
is positive for concave and negative for convex mirrors). SuT> 
stituting these values in /**Bnd reducing we obtain ry—/*. 

Since P is always positive, x and y must have the same aifpa, i.e. 
the object and image must lie on the same aide oi the principal 
focus. 

We now consider the production of the image of a small object 
placed symmetrically and peiyx-ndicnlar to the axis of a concave 
(fig. 7) and a convex mirror (fig. 8). Let PQ be the object and A 



the vertex of the mirror. Consider the point P. Now a ray through 
P and paroUet to the axis after meeting the mirror at M is reflected 
thiougjh the focus F. The line MF must therefore contain the image 
of P. Also a ray through P and also through the centre of curva¬ 
ture C of the mirror is reflected along the same path; this also con¬ 
tains the image of P. Hence the Image is at P, the in t erse c tltiB 
of the lines MF and PC. Similarly the image of any other point 
can be found, and the final image deduced. We notice that in 
fig. 6 the im^e is inverted and r<^, and in fig. 7 erect and virtual. 
The " magnification ” or ratio of the size of the image ,<» the object 
can be deduced from the figures by elementary geomeitty; it equals 
the ratio of the distances of the image and object from the mirror 
or from the centre of curvature of the mirror. 

The positions and characters of the images for objects at varying 
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distances are shown in the table (F ip the principal focus^and C the I of Europe. No 6ne will, of COUpie, question th^ importance 
centre of curvature of the mirror • pf schism which created the distinction between Protestants 
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I'lKition of Object. 

1‘osition of Inia.^c. , 

('haractcT image. “ 

00 

Hetween 00 and C 

C 

Between C and F 
Between F and A 

A 

t 1 ' 

Between F and C 

C 

Between C and co 
Between A and - » 

A 

Real. 

Real, inverted,diminished 
„ „ same size 

„ „ magnified 

Virtual, erect, magnified 
Erecl. same size 


Convex Mirror 

I’ositionot Object. 

Position of Image. 

Character of Image. 

00 

Between cc and A 

A 

F 

IVtween F'and A 

A 

Virtual 

Virtual, erect, diminished 
Erect, same size 


Tlic above discussion of spherical mirrors assumes that the 
mirror has such a small aperture that the reflected rays from any 
jioint unite in>a point, This, however, no longer holds when the 
. mirror has a wide aperture, and in general the reflected rays envelop 
a caustic (j.e., see also Aberration). The only mirror which can 
sharply reproduce on object-point as an image-point has for its 
section an iMipw, which is so placed that the object and image are 
at its foci. This follows from a property of the curve, vis. the sum 
of the focal distances is constant, and that the focal vectores are 
cqualty inclined to the normal at the point. More Important than 
the clfiptical mirror, however, is the parabolic, which has the pro¬ 
perty of converting rays parallel 1o Ihc axis into a pencil through its 
focus ; or, inversely, rays from a source placed at the focus are con¬ 
verted into a parallel beam; hence the use of this mirror in search¬ 
lights and similar devices. 

REFpRHATION, THE. The Reformation, as commonly 
understood, means the reli^'ous and political revolution of the 
i6th century, of which the immediate result was the partial dis¬ 
ruption of the Western Catholic Church and the establishment 
of various national and territorial churches. These agreed 
in repudiating certain of the doctrines, rites and practices 
of the medieval Church, especially the sacrifice of the Mass 
and the headship of the bishop of Rome, and, whatever their 
official designations, came generally to be known as “ Pro¬ 
testant.” In some cases they introduced new systems of 
ecclesiastical organization, and in all they sought to justify 
their innovations by an appeal from the Church’.*; trillion 
U> the Scriptures. The confects between Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants speedily merged into the chronic political rivalries, 
domestic and foreign, which distracted the European states; 
and religious considerations played a very important part in 
diplomacy and war for at least a century and a half, from the 
diet of Augsburg in 1530 to the English revolution and the 
league of Augsburg, 1688-89. The terms “ Reformation ” 
and “ Protestantism ” are inherited by the modem historian; 
they are not of his devising, and come to him laden with re¬ 
miniscences of all the exalted enthusiasms and bitter anti- 
{Ktthies engendered by a period of fervid religious dissension. 
The unmeasured invective of Luther and Aleander has not 
ceased to re-echo, and the old issues are by no means dead. 

The heat of controversy is, however, abating, and dunng 
tlve past thirty or forty years both Catholic and Protestant 
Tit Re- investigators have been vying with one another in 
tewBrioD adding to our knowledge and in rectifying old mLs- 
takes; while an ever-increasing number of writers 
pledg^ to neither party are aiding in developing an 
Mtrohi- idea of the scope and nature of the Reformation which 
**••• differs radically from the traditional one. We now 
appreciate too thoroughly the intricacy of the medieval Church; 
its vast range of activity, secular as well as religious; the 
inextricable interweaving of the civil and ecclc.siastical govern¬ 
ments ; the slow and painful process of their divorce as the old 
ideas of the proper functions of the two institutions have changed 
in both Protestant and Catholic lands: we perceive all too 
dearly the limitations of the reformers, their distrust of reason 
and criticism—in short, we know too much* about medieval 
institutions and the process of their disintegration longer to 
see in the Reformation an abrupt break in the general history 


and Catholics, but it must . be semembered that tiie 
Religious questions at Msue comprised A ^tively small pMt 
of the whole compass of human f^pkatioiis and conduct, even 
to those to whom rel^on was especially vM, while a hup 
majority of the leaders in literature, art, science and puwc 
affairs went their way seemingly almost wholly unaffected by 
theological problems. 

.That 6he religious elements in the Reformation have been 
greatly overestimated from a modem point of view can har^V 
be questioned, and one of the most distinguished studena 
of Church history has vmtured the assertion that “ The motivw^ 
both remote and proximate, which led to the Lutheran rev^ 
were largely secular rather than spiritual.” “We may,” 
continues Mr. H. C. Lea," dismiss the religious changes inddent 
to the Reformation with the remark that they were not the 
object sought, but the means for attaining the object. The 
existing ecclesiastical system was the practical evolution of 
dogma, and the overthrow of dogma was the only way to obtain 
permanent relief from the intolerable abuses of that system ” 
{Cambridge Modern History, i. 653). It would perhaps be nearer 
the truth to say that the secular and spiritual interests inter¬ 
mingled and so permeated one another that it is almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish them clearly even in thought, while in 
practice they were so bewildcringly confused that they were 
never separated, and were constantly mistaken for one another. 

The first step in clarifying the situation is to come to a full 
realization that the medievw Church wius essentially an intw- 
national state, and that the character of the Protestant 
.secession from it was largely determined by this fact. 

As Maitland suggests: “We could frame no ac-o/(As 
ceptable definition of a State which would not com- medierei 
prehend the Church. What has it not that a State ttbunh 
should have? It has laws, law givers, law courts, 
lawyers. It uses physical force to compel men to obey 
the laws. It keeps prisons. In the 13th century, though with 
squeamish phrases, it pronounced sentence of death. It is 
no voluntary society; if people arc not born into it 
they are baptized into it when they cannot help them¬ 
selves. If they attempt to leave they are guilty of crimen 
laesM majesUtlis, and are likely to be burned. It is supported 
by involuntary contributions, by tithe and tax ” {Canon Law 
in the Church of England, p. 100). The Church was not only 
organized like a modem bureaucracy, but performed many of 
the functions of a modem State. It dominated the intellectual 
and profoundly affected the social intere.sts of western Europe. 
Its economic influence was multiform and incalculable, owing 
to its vast property, its system of taxation and its encourage¬ 
ment of monastidsm. When Luther made his first great 
appeal to the German people in his Address to the German 
Nobility, he scarcely adverts to religious matters at all. He 
deals, on tiie contrary, almost exclusively with the social, 
financial, educational, industrial and genei^ moral problems 
of tile day. If Luther, who above all others had the religious 
issue ever before him, attacks the Church as a source of worldly 
disorder, it is not surprising that his contemporary Ulrich von 
Hutten should take a purely secular view of Ac issues involved. 
Moreover, in the fascinating collection of popular satires and 
ephemeral pamphlets made by Schade, one is constantly im¬ 
pressed with Ae absence of religious fervour, and the highly 
secular naAre of the matters discussed. The same may be said 
of the various Gravamina, or lists of grievances against the 
papacy drafted from time to time by German diets. 

But not only is Ae character of the Reformation differently 
conceived from what it once was; our notions of the process 
of change are being greatly Altered. Formerly, 
writere accounted for Ae LuAeran movement bjr so coatiau- 
m^ifying the horrors of the pre-existing regime ityottbe 
that it appeared intolerable, and its abolition conse- J***™*^ 
quently inevifoble. Protestant writers once contenAd ^ 
themselves with a brief caricature of the Church, a superficud 
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account of tile traffic in indulgences’, and a‘rough and ready a prince or legislative assembly that accepted the doctrine of 
assumption, which even Kostlin makes, that the darkness was LutherJ that the temporal power had been “ ordained by God 
greatest just before the dawn. .Uhfortunately this crude solution for the chastisement of the wicked and the protection of the 
. of the problem proved too much; for conditions were no, £ood ” and must be permitted to exercise its functions “ un¬ 
worse immediately before sthc revolt than they had been for hampered diroughout the whole Christian body, without respect 
centuries, and German complaints of papal tyranny go back to to persons, whether it strikes popei, bishops, priests, monks, 
Hildegard of Bingen and Walther von der Vogelweide, who ante- nuns; or whoever else ’’—such a government could proceed to 
dated Luther by more than three centuries. So a new theory is ratify such modifications of the Christian faith as appealed to 
logically demanded to explain why these conditions, which were it in a particular religious confession ; it could order its subject 
chronic, failed to produce a change long before it actually to conform to the innovations, and could expel, persecute or 
occurred. Singularly enough it is the modem Catholic scholars, tolerate dissenters, as seemed good to it. A “ reformed ” 
Johannes Janssen above all, who, in their efforts further to prince could seize the property of the monasteries, and ^pro- 
discredit the Protestant revolt by rehabiliUting the institutions priate such ecclesiastical foundations as he desired. He could 
which the reformers attacked, have done most to explain the make rules for the selection of the clergy, disregarding the 
success of the Reformation. A humble, patient Bohemian ancient canons of the Church and the claims of the pope to the 
priesf, Hasak, set to work toward hivlf a century ago to bring right of ratification. He could cut off entirely all forms of 
together the devotional works published during the seventy papal taxation and put an end to papal jurisdiction. The 
vears immediately succeeding the invention of printing. Every personnel, revenue, jurisdiction, ritual, even the faith of the 
one knows that one at least of these older books. The German Qiurch, were in this way placed under the coiMlete control 
Theology, was a great favourite of Luther’s; but there are of the territorial governments. This is the ccmral and sig-, 
many more In Hasak’s collection which breathe the same spirit nificant fact of the so-called Reformation. Wholly novel and 
of pict v and spiritual emulation. Building upon the founda- distinctive it is not, for the rulers of Catholic countries, like 
tions laid by Hasak and other Catholic writers who have been Spain and France, and of England (before the public&tion of the 
loo much neglected by Protestant historians, Janssen pro- Act of Supremacy) could and did limit the pope’s claims to 
diiccd a monumental work in defence of the German Church unlimited jurisdiction, patronage and taxation, apd they 
bcforifc Luther’s defection. He exhibits the great achievements introduced the placet forbidding the publication within their 
of the latter part of the 15th and the early portion of the i6th realms of papal edicts, decisions and ordem, without the express 
centuries; the art and literature, the material prosperity of sanction of the government—in short, in many ways tended 
the towns and the fostering of the spiritual life of the people, to approach the conditions in Protestant lands. The Reforma- 
It may well be tliat his picture is too bright, and that in his tion was thus essentially a .stage in the disengaging ^of the 
obvious anxiety to prove the needlessness of an ecclesiastical modem state from that medieval, international ecclesiastical 
revolution he lias gone to the opposite e.\treme from the Pro- state which had its begiming in the eedesia of the Acts of the 
Icslants. Yet this rehabilitation of prc-Rcformation Germany Apostles. An appreciation of the issues of the Reformation— 
cannot but make a strong appeal to the unbiased historical or Protestant revolt, as it might be more exactly called—depends 
student who looks to a conscientious study of the antecedents therefore upon an understmding of the development of the papal 
of the revolt a.s furnishing the true key to the movement. monarchy, the nature of its claims, the relations it established 

Outwardly the Reformation would seem to have begun when, with the civil powers, the abuses which developed in it and the 
on the loth of December 1520, a professor in the university attempts to rectify them, the sources of friction between the 
of Wittenberg invited all the friends of evangelical Church and the government, and finally the process by which 
oftZ truth among his students to assemble outside the certain of the European states threw ofi their allegiance to 
variom wall at the ninth hour to witness a pious spectacle— the Christian commonwealth, of which they had so long formed 
Bunpean j,urning of the “ godless book of the papal a part. 

mernt' decrees.” He committed to the flames the whole It is surprising to observe how early the Christian Church 
rrom tie bodv of the canon law, together with an edict of assumed the form of a state, and how speedily upon entering 
papat the' head of the Church which had recently been into its momentous alliance with the Roman imperial ctanatar 
'"'’|”r«*^.issucd against his teachings. In this manner Martin govermnent under Constantine it acquired the chief 
Luther, with the hearty sympathy of a considerable number privileges and prerogatives it was so long to retain. 
of his countrymen, publicly proclaimed and illustrated his In the twelfth book of the Thcodosian Code we see atnita ^ 
repudiation of the papal government under which western the foundations of the medieval Church already laid ; * 

Europe had lived for centuries. Within a generation for it was the 4th, not the 13th century that established the 
after this event the states of north Germany and Scandinavia, principle that defection from the Church was a crime in the 
England, Scotland, the Dutch Netherlands and portions of eyes of the State, and raised the clergy to a privileged cIms, 
Switzerland, had each in its particular manner permanently exempted from the ordinary taxes, peimitted under restrictions 
seceded from the papal monarchy. France, after a long to try its own members and to administer the wealth which 
period of uncertainty and disorder, remained faithful to the flowed into its coffers from the gifts of the faithful. The 
bishop of Rome. Poland, after a defection of years, was bishop of Rome, who had from the first probably enjoyed a 
ultimately recovered for the papacy by the zeal and devo- leading position in the Church as “ the successor of the two 
tion of the Jesuit missionaries. In the Habsburg hereditary most glorious of the apostles,” elaborated his claims to be the 
dominions the traditional policy and Catholic fervour of the divinely appointed head of the ecclesiastical orranization, 
ruling house resulted, after a long struggle, in the re.storation of Siricius (384-38I), Leo the Great (440-461), and Gelasius 1 . 
the supremacy of Rome ;• while in Hungary the national spirit (492-496) left little for their successors to add to the arguments 
of independence kept Calvinism alive to divide the religious in favour of the papal supremacy. In short, if we recall the 
allegiance of the people. In Italy and Spain, on the other characteristics of the Church in the West from the timra of Con- 
hand, the rulers, W'ho continued loyal to the pope, found stantine to those of Theodoric—its reliance upon the civil power 
little difficulty in suppressing any tendencies of revolt on the for favours and protection, combined with ite Msumption of a 
part of the few converts to the new doctrines. Individuals, natural superiority over the civil power and its innate tendency 
Often large groups, and even whole districts, had indeed earlier to monarchical unity—it becomes clear that Gregory VII. 
rejected some portions of the Roman Catholic faith, or refused m his effort in the latter half of the nth century to establish 
obedience to the ecclesiastical government; but previously to the papacy as the great central power of western Europe was 
aihe burning of the canon law by Luther no prince had openly in tae main only reaffirming and developing old claims in a 
Mid permapentljr cast off his allegiance to the international new world. His brief statement of the papal powers as he 
ecclesiastical state of which the bishop of Rome was head. Now, conceived them is found m his DteUUus. The bishop of Rome, 
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who enjoys a unique title, thatjof “pope,” may uiqul tht 
decrees of all other powers, since he judges all but is judged by 
none. He may depose emperors and absolve the subjects of 
the unjust from their allegiance. Gregorj-’s position was almost!' 
inexpugnable at a time when it was conceded by practically all 
that spiritual concerns wort, incalculably more momentous than 
shcular, that the Church was rightly one and indivisible, with 
one divinely revealed faith and a system of sacraments abso¬ 
lutely essential to salvation. No one called in question the 
claim of the clergy to control completely all “ spiritual ” matters. 
Moreover, the mightiest secular ruler was but a poor sinner 
dependent for his eternal welfare on the Church and its head, 
the pope, who in this way necessarily exercised an indirect 
control over the civil government, which even the emperor 
Henry IV. and William the Conqueror would not have been 
dispo.sed to deny. They would also hiive conceded the pope 
the right to play the role of a secular ruler in his own lands, as 
did the German bishops, and to di.spose of such fiefs as reverted 
to him. Thi( class of prerogatives, as well as the right which 
the pope claimed to ratify the election of the emperor, need not 
detain us, although they doubtless served in the long run to 
weaken thq papal power. But the pope laid claim to a direct 
power over the civil governments. Nicholas II. (1058-1061) 
declared that Jesus had conferred on Peter the control (jura) 
of an earthly as well as of a heavenly empire ; and this phrase 
was embodied in the canon law. Innocent HI., a century and 
a half later, taught that James the brother of the Lord left to 
Peter not only the government of the whole Church, but that 
of the whole world {totuin seeulum ^uhemandum).^ .So the 
power ' jf the pope no longer rested upon his headship of the 
Church or his authority as a secular prince, but on a far more 
comprehensive claim to universal dominion. There was no 
reason why the bishop of Rome should justify such acts as 
Innocent himself performed in deposing King John of England 
and later in annulling Magna Carta; or Gregory IV. when he 
struck out fourteen articles from the Sachsenspiegel or 
Nicholas V. when he invested Portugal with the right to sub¬ 
jugate all peoples on the Atlantic coast; or Julius II. when 
he threatened to transfer the kingdom of Franco to England; 
or the conduct of those later pontiffs who condemned the 
treaties of Westphalia, the Austrian constitution of 1867 and 
the establishment of the kingdom of Italj'. The theory and 
practice of papal absolutism was successfully promulgated 
by Gratian in his Demium, completed at Bologna about 1142. 
Tliis was supplemented bj' later collections composed mainly 
of papal decretals. (See Canon Law and DF.rRETAi.s, False.) 
As every fully equipped university had its faculty of canon 
law in which the Corpus juris canonici was studied, Ra.shdall 
is hardly guilty of exaggeration when he says: “By means 
of the happy thought of the Bolognese monk the popes were 
enabled to convert the new-born universities—the offspring 
of that intellectual new birth of Europe which might have 
been so formidable an enemy to the papal pretension.s—into 
so many engines lor the propagation of Ultramontane ideas.” 
Thomas Aquinas was the first theologian to describe the Church 
as a divinely organized absolute monarchy, whose head con¬ 
centrated in his person the entire authority of the Church, and 
was the source of all the ecclesiastical law (londitor juris), 
issuing the decrees of general councils in hiy. own name, and 
claiming the right to revoke or modify the accrces of former 
councils—indeed, to make exceptions or to set aside altogether 
anything which did not rest upon the dicfeites of divine or 
natural law. In practice the whole of western Europe was 
subject to the jurisdiction of one tribunal of last resort, the 
Roman Curia. The pope claimed the right to tax church 
property throughout Christendom. He was able to exact an 
o^h of fidelity from the archbishops, named nmny of the 
bishops, and asserted the right to transfer and dispose 
them. The organs of this vast monarchy were the papal 
Curia, which first appears distinctly in the itth century (see 
ClTKiA Roman a), and the legates, who visited the courts of 
’ See further. Innocent III. 


Europe as haughty rcpresentotivCs of the centreft government 
of Christendom. ^ 

It should always be rememScitd that ‘the law of the Church 
was r^arded by all lawyers in the later middle ages as the law 
common to all Europe (jus commute). The laws*of utMioat 
the Carolingian empire provided that one excom- 
municated by the Church who did not make his peace 
within a year and a day should be outlawed, and this Imi^. 
general principle was not lost sight of. It was a capital enmmts, 
offence fh the eyes of the State to disagree with the teachings 
of the Church, and these, it must be remembered, included 
a recognition of the papal supremacy. The civil authorities 
burnt an obstinate heretic, condemned by the Church, without a 
thought of a new trial. The emperor Frederick II.’s edicts and 
the so-called etahlissemnits of St Louis provide that the civil 
officers should .search out suspected heretics and deliver them 
to the ecclesiastical judges. The civil government recognized 
monastic vows by regarding a professed monk as civilly dead and 
by pursuing him and reluming him to his monastery if he 
violated his pledges of obedience and ran awaj-. The State 
recognized the ecclesiastical tribunals and accorded them a 
wide jurisdiction that we should now deem essentially secular 
in its nature. The State also admitted that large cla-sses of 
its citizen.s—the elerg)', students, cru.sadcrs, widows and tiu: 
miserable and helpless in general—were justiccable only by 
(hurch tribunals. By the middle of the 13th century'many 
lawyers took the degree of doctor of both laws (J .11.1),), civil 
and canon, and practised both. As is well known, temporal 
rulers constantly selected clergjmien as their most trusted 
adviser.s. The existence of this theocratic international .stale 
was of course conditioned b)- the weakness of the civil govern¬ 
ment. So long as feudal monarchy continued, the Church 
supplied to some extent the deficiencies of the turbulent and 
ignorant princes by endeavouring to maintain order, administer 
justice, protect the weak and encourage learning. So soon us 
the modern national shUe began to gain strength, the issue 
between secular rulers and the bishops of Rome took a new form. 
The clergy naturally stoutly defended the powers which they 
had long enjoyed and believed to be rightly theirs. On the 
other hand, the State, which could count upon the support of an 
ever-increasing number of pro.sperous and loyal subjects, sought 
to protect its own interests and showed itself less and less 
inclined to tolerate the extreme claims of the pope. Moreover, 
owing to the spread of education, the king was no longer obliged 
to rely mainly upon the assistiuicc of the clergy in conducting 
his government. 

The chief sources of friction between Church and State were 
four in number. First, the growth of the practice of “ reserva¬ 
tion ” and “ provi.sion.” by which the popes assumed the right 
to appoint their own nominees to vacant .sees and other benefices, 
in defiance of the claims of the crown, the chapters and private 
patrons. In the aise of wealthy bishoprics or abbacies this 
mvolved a serious menace to the secular authority. Both pope 
and king w'erc naturally anxiou.s to place their own friends and 
supporters in these influential positions. The pope, moreover, 
had come to depend to a considerable extent for his revenue 
upon the payments made by his nominees, which rcprc.scnted 
a corresponding drain on the resources of the secular states. 
Secondb-, there was the great question, how far the lands and 
other property of the clergy should be subject to taxation. Was 
this vast amount of property to increase indefinitely without 
contribution to the maintenance of the secular government ? 
A decretal of Innocent ill. permitted the clergy to moke 
voluntary contributions to the king when there was urgent 
necessity, and the resources of the laity had proved inadequate. 
But the pope maintained that, except in the most critical cases,, 
his consent must be obtained for such grants. Thirdly, there 
was the inevitable jealousy between the secular and ecclesiastical 
courts and the serious problem of the exact extent of the origiiui! 
and appellate jurisdiction of the Roman Curia. Fourthly, anti 
lastly, there was the most fundamental difficulty‘’of the 
extent to which the pope, as the universally acknowledged head 
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of the Churc^, was justified in inter^ring in«the internal affairs 
of particulai; states. Unfoftunately, most matters could be 
viewed from both a secular ajdtreligious standpoint; and even 
in purely secular affairs the claims of the pope to at least indirect 
control wei^ practically ijnlimited. The specific nature of th£ 
abuses which flourished in the papal monarchy, the unsuccessful 
attempts to remedy them, and the measures taken by the chief 
European states to protect themselves will become apparent as 
we hastily review the principal events of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. , 

As one traces the vicissitudes of the papacy during the two 
centuries from Boniface Vlll. to Leo X. one cannot foil to be 
impressed with the almost incredible strength of the 
pmpmcyia ecclesiastical state which had been organized and 
tta I4tt fortified by Gregory VII., Alexander III., Innocent III. 
eeatury. ^jj^d Gregory IX. In spite of the perpetuation of 
all the old abuses and the continual appearance of new 
devices for increasing the papal revenue; in spite of 
the jealousy of kings and princes, the attacks of legists 
and the preaching of the heretics; in spite of seventy 
years of exile from the holy city, forty years of distract¬ 
ing schism and discord, and thirty years of conflict with 
stately cecumenical councils deliberating in the name of the 
Holy Spirit and intent upon permanently limiting the papal 
prerogatives ; in spite of the unworthy conduct of some of those 
who ascended the papal throne, their flagrant political ambitions, 
and their greed ; in spite of the spread of knowledge, old and 
new, the development of historical criticism, and philoisophical 
speculation ; in spite, in short, of every danger which could 
threaten the papal monarchy, it was still intact when Leo X. 
died in 1521. Nevertheless, permanent if partial dissolution 
was at hand, for no one of the perils which the popes had 
seemingly so successfully overcome had failed to weaken the 
constitution of their empire ; and it is impossible to comprehend 
its comparatively sudden disintegration without reckoning with 
the varied hostile forces which were accumulating and com¬ 
bining strength during the 14th and 15th centuries. The first 
serious conflict that arose between the developing modern state 
and the papacy centred about the pope’s claim that the property 
of the clergy was normally exempt from royal taxation. 
Boniface Vlll. was forced to permit Edward 1 . and Philip the 
hair to continue to demand and receive subsidies granted by the 
clergy of their realms. Shortly after the bitter humiliation of 
Boniface by the French government and his death in 1303, the 
bishop of Bordeaux was elected pope as Clement V. (1305). He 
preferred to remain in France, and as the Italian carding died 
they were replaced by Frenchmen. The papal court was 
presently established at Avignon, on the confines of France, 
where it remained until 1377. While the successors of Clement V. 
were not so completely under the control of the French kings 
as has often been alleged, the very proximity of the curia to 
Fiance served inevitably to intensify national jealousies. The 
claims of John XXII. (131&-1334) to control the election of the 
emperor called forth the first fundamental and critical attack 
on the papal monarchy, by Marsiglio of Padua, who declared in 
his Defensor pacts (1324) that the assumed supremacy of the 
bishop of Rome was without basis, since it was very doubtful 
if Peter was ever in Rome, and in any case there was no evidence 
that he had transmitted any exceptional prerogatives to 
succeeding bishops. But Marsiglio’s logical and elaborate 
justificatirai for a revolt gainst the medieval Church produced 
no perceptible effects. The removal of the papal court from 
Rome to Avignon, however, not only reduced its prestige but 
increased the pope’s chronic financial embarrassments, by 
cutting off the income from his own dominions, which he could 
no longer control, while the unsuccessful wars waged by John 
JCKIL, the palace building and the notorious luxury of some 
of his successors, served enormously to augment the expenses. 
Various devices were resorted to, old and new, to fill the treasury. 
The fees of the Curia were raised for the numberless favours, 
dispensations, absolutions, and exemptions of all kinds which 
were sought by clerics and laymen. The right ckimed by the 


j>ope to fill benefices of all kinds was extended, and the amount 
contributed to the pope by*his nominees amounted to from a 
third to a h^f of the fost year’s revenue (see Annates). Boni¬ 
face Vlll. had discovered a rich source of revenue in the jubilee, 

‘ and in th» jubilee indulgences extended to those who could not 
come to Rome. Clement VI. reduc|d the period between these 
lucrative occasions from one hundred to fifty years, and Urban 
VI. determined in 1389 that they should recur at least once in a 
generation (every thirty-three years). Church offices, high and 
low, were regarded as investments from which the pope had his 
commission. 

England showed itself better able than other countries to 
defend itself against the papal control of church preferment. 
From 1343 onward, statutes were passed by f^liament 
forbidding any one to accept a papal provision, and mat tha 
cutting off all appeals to the papal curia or ecclesias- papacy ta 
tical courts in cases involving benefices. Neverthe- 
less, as a statute of 1379 complains, benefices 
continued to be given “ to divers people of another language 
and of strange lands and nations, and sometflnes to actual 
enemies of the king and of his realm, which never made* 
residence in this same, nor cannot, may not, nor wiU not 
in any wise bear and perform the charges of the same 
benefice in hearing confessions, preaching or teaching the 
people.” When, in 1365, Innocent VI. demanded^ that the 
arrears of the tribute promised by King John to the pope should 
be paid up, parliament abrogated the whole contract on the 
ground that John had no right to enter into it. A species of 
anti-clerical movement which found an unworthy leader in 
John of Gaunt, developed at this time. The Good Parliament of 
1376 declared that, in spite of the laws restricting pa^al pro¬ 
visions, the popes at Avignon received five times as much 
revenue from England as the English kings themselves. 
Secularization was mentioned in parliament. Wycliffe began 
his public career in 1366 by proving that England was not 
bound to pay tribute to the pope. Twelve years later he was, 
like Marsiglio, attacking the very foundations of the papacy 
itself, as lacking all scriptural sanction. He denounced the 
papal government as utterly degraded, and urged that the vast 
property of the Church, which he held to be the chief cause of 
its degradation, should be secularized and that the clergy should 
consist of “ poor priests,” supported only by tithes and alms. 
They should preach the gospel and encourage the people to seek 
the truth in the Scriptures themselves, of which a translation 
into English was completed in 1382. During the later years 
of his life he attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
all the most popular institutions of the Church—indulgences, 
pilgrimages, invocation of the saints, relics, celibacy of the cler^, 
auricular confes.sion, &c. His opinions were spread abroad 1 ^ 
the hundreds of sermons and popular pamphlets written in 
English for the people (see Wvcuffe). For some years after 
Wycliffe’s death his followers, the Lollards, continued to carry 
on his work; but they roused the effective opposition of the 
conservative clergy, and were subjected to a persecution which 
put an end to their public agitation. They rapidly disappeared 
and, except in Bohemia, Wycliffe’s teachings left no clearly 
traceable impressions. Yet the discussions he aroused, the 
attacks he made upon the institutions of the medieval Church, 
and especially the position he assigned to the Scriptures as the 
exclusive sourc/of revealed truth, serve to make the develop¬ 
ment of Protestantism under Henry VIII. more explicable than 
it would otherwise be. 

Wycliffe’s later attacks upon the papacy had been given 
point by the return of the popes to Rome in 1377 and the 
opening of the Great Schism which was to endure 
for forty years. There had been many anti-popes in setiam 
the past, but never before had there been such pro- (urr- 
longed and genuine doubt as to which of two Unes 
of popes was legitimate, since in this case each was supported 
by a college of cardinals, the one at Rome, the other at Avignon. 
Italy, except Naples, to^ the side of the Italian pope; Fi^ce, 
of the Avignon pope; England, in its trastility to France, 
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sided with Urban VI. in Rome, Scotland with' Clement VII., 
his rival; Flanders followed EnglanQ ; Urban secured (Jfermany, 
Hungary and the northern kingdoms; while Spap, after re¬ 
maining neutral for a time, went over to Clement. Western 
Christendom had now two papal courts to support. Iht schism 
extended down to the bishoprics, and even to the monasteries 
and parishes, where partisans of the rival popes struggled to 
obtain possession of sees and benefices. The urgent necessity 
for healing the schism, the difficulty of uniting the colleges 
of cardinals, and the prolonged and futile negotiations earned 
on between the rival popes inevitably niised the whole question 
of the papal supremacy, and led to the search for a .still higher 
ecclesia-stical authority, w'hich, when the normal .system of 
choosing the head of the Church broke down, might re-establish 
that ecclesiastical unity to which all Europe as yet clung. 
The idea of the supreme power on earth of a general council 
of Christendom, deliberating in the name of the Holy Spirit, 
convoked, if necessary, independently of the popes, was de¬ 
fended by many, and advocated by tlie university of Paris. 
The futile cotncil of Pisa in 1509, however, only served to 
increase to three the number of rival representatives of God 
on earth. The considerable pamphlet literature of the time 
substantiates the conclusion of an eminent modern Catholic 
historian, Ludwig Pastor, who declares that the crisis through 
which the church passed in this terrible period of the .schism 
was the most serious in all its history. It was at just this 
period, when the rival popes were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle, that heretical movements appeared in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and especially in Bohemia, which 
threatened the whole ecclesiastical order. 

The council of Constance assembled in 1414 under auspices 
hopeful not only lor the extinction of the schism but for the 
Tbt general reform of the Church. Its members showed 
emufo/A no patience with doctrinal innovations, even such 
otcoa- moderate ones as John Huas represented. They 
•mTaaMr. over to the secular arm for execution, 

'although they did not thereby succeed in check¬ 
ing the growth of heresy in Bohemia (see lluss). The 
healing of the schism proved no very difficult matter; 
but the council hoped not only to restore unity and 
$uppre.s.s heresy, but to re-establish general councils as 
a regular element in the legislation of the Church. The 
decree Sacrosaficla (April 1415) proclaimed that a general 
council assembled in the Holy Spirit and representing the 
Catholic Church militant had its power immediately from 
(-hrist, and was supreme over every one in the Church, 
not excluding the pope, in all matters pertaining to the faith 
and reformation of the Church of God in head and members. 
Tiic decree Frequms (October 1417) provided for the regular 
convocation of councils in the future. As to ecclesiastical 
abuses the council could do very little, and finally satisfied 
itself with making out a list of those which the new pope was 
required to r^edy in co-operation with the deputies chosen 
by the council. 'The list serves as an excellent summary' of 
the evils of the papal •monarchy as recognized by the unim¬ 
peachably orthodox. It included: the number, character 
and nationality of the cardinals, the abuse of the “ reserva¬ 
tions ” made hy' the apostolic see, the annates, the collation 
to benefices, e.\pectotivc favours!, cases to be brought before 
the papal turia (including app^s), functions of the papal 
chancery and penitentiary, benefices in conimendam, con¬ 
firmation of elections, income during vacancies, indulgences, 
tenths, for what reasons and how is a pope to be corrected or 
deposed. The pope and the representatives of the council 
made no serious effort to remedy the abuses suggested under 
these several captions ; but the idea of the superiority of a 
council over the pope, and the right of those who felt aggrieved 
by papal decisions to appeal to a future council, remained a 
%nous menace to the theory of papal absolutimi. The decree 
Frequem was not wholly neglected ; though the next council, 
at Siena, came to naught, the council at Basel, whose chief 
business was to put an end to the terrible religious war that 


had been raging between *the Bohemians and Gmnans, was 
destined to cause Eugenius IV. rihch anxiety. ]p reaffirmed 
the decree Sacrosancta, and refused to recognize tlie validity 
of a bull Eugenius issued in iJecember 1431 dissolving it. 
’’Two years later political reverses forped tihe pope fo sanction 
the existence of the council, which not only concluded a treaty 
with the Bohemian heretics but abolished the papal fees for 
appointments, confirmation and consecration—^above all, the 
annates—and greatly reduced papal reservations ; it issued 
indulgenqps, imposed tenths, and established rules for the 
government of the papal states. France, however, withdrew 
its support from the council, and in 1438, under purely national 
auspices, by the famous Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, ad¬ 
justed the relations of the Gallican Ghurch to the papiacy ; and 
Eugenius soon found himself in a po.sition to repudiate the 
council and summoned a new one to assemble in 1438 at Ferrara 
under his control to take up the important quc.stioh of the 
pending union with the Greek Church. The higher clergy 
deserted the council of Basel, and left matters in the hands of 
the lower clergy, who chose an anti-pope; but the rump council 
gradually lost credit and its lingering members were finally 
dispersed. The various nations were left to make terms with 
a reviving papacy. England had already taken measures to 
check the papal claims. France in the Pragmatic Sanction 
reformulated the claim of the councils to be superior to the 
pope, as well as the decision of the council of Basel in regard 
to elections, annates and other dues, limitations on ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction, and appeals to the pope. While the 
canonical elections were re-established, the prerogatives of the 
cro^ were greatly increased, as in England. In short, the 
national ecclesiu-stical independence of the French Church was 
e.stahlished. The German diet of Regensburg (1439) ratified 
in the main the decrees of the council of Basel, which clearly 
gratified the electors, princes and prelates ; and Germany for 
the first time joined the ranks of the countries which subjected 
the decrees of the highest ecclesiastical instance to the place/ 
or approval of the civil authorities. But there was no strong 
power, as in England and France, to attend to the execution 
of the provisions. 

In 1448 Eugenius’s .successor, Nicholas V., concluded a con¬ 
cordat with the emperor Frederick HI. as representative 
of the German nation. This confined itself to papal 
appointments and the annates. In practice it restored 
the former range of ptqial reservations, and extended pa aor to 
the papal right of appointment to all benefices (except 
the higher offices in cathedrals and collegiate churches) 
which fell vacant during the odd months. It also accorded him 
the right to confirm all newly elected prelate-s and to receive 
the annates. Nothing was said in the concordat of a great 
part of the chief subjects of complaint. This gave the princes 
an excuse for the theory that the decrees of Constance and 
Ba.sel were still in force, limiting the papal prerogatives in all 
respects not noticed in the concordat. It was Germany which 
gave the restored papacy the greate.st amount of anxiety during 
the generation following the dissolution of the council of Basel. 
In the “ recesses ” or format statemoits issued at the con¬ 
clusion of the sessions of the diet one can follow the trend of 
opinion among the German princes, secular and ecclesiastical. 
Tlie pope is constantly accused of violating the concordat, and 
constant demands are made for a general council, or at least 
a national one, which should undertake to remedy the abases. 
The capture of Constantinople by the Turks afforded a new 
excuse for papal taxation. In 1453 a crusading bull was issued 
imposing a tenth on all benefices of the earth to equip on 
expedition again.st the infidel. Tlie diet held at Frankfort in 

1456 recalled the fact that the council of Constance had for¬ 
bidden the pope to impose tenthsiwithout the consent of the^ 
cleigy in the region affected, and that it w'as clear that he 
proposed to “ pull the German .sheep’s fleece over its ears." 
A German correspondent of Aeneas Sylvius assures him it\^ 

1457 that “ thousands of tricks are devised by tljp Roma\ 
see which enables it to extract the money from our pockets very 
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natly, as ^ we were mere barbadians. Our nation, once so ^ granted to forirard the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. A Dominican 
famous, is a^Slave now, who must pay teibute, and has lain in the | monk, Johann Tetzel, was elected to proclaim the indulgence 
dust these many years ben^aping her fate." Aeneas Sylvius I (together with certain supplementary graces) in the three 
issued, immediately after his accession to the papacy as Pius II. | provinces of the elector. 'Phis suggestion came from the curia, 
the bull EjcecrMlis forbidding all appeals to a future council.*; not th^ elector, whose representatives could not suppress (he 
This seemed to Germany to cut off its last hope. It found a i fear that the plan would arouse opposition and perhaps worse, 
spokesman in the vigorous Gregory of Heimburg, who accused Tetzel’s preaching and the exaggerated claims that he wasrfe- 
the pope of issuing the bull so that he and his cardinals might ported to be making for the indulgences attracted the attention 
conveniently pillage Germany unhampered by the threat of of an Augustinian friar, Martin Luther, who had for some 
a council. “ By forbidding appeals to a council .the pope years been lecturing on theology at the university of Wittenberg, 
treats us like slaves, and wishes to take for his own pleasures He found it impossible to reconcile Tctzel’s views of indulgences 
all that we and our ancestors have accumulated by honest with his own fundamental theory of salvation. He accordingly 
labour. He calls me a chatterer, although he himself is more hastily drafted ninety-five propositions relating to indulgences, 
talkative than a magpie.” Heimburg’s denunciations of the and posted an invitation to those who wished to attend a 
pope were widely circulated, and in spite of the major excom- disputation in Wittenberg on the matter, under his pre.sidency. 
munica^on he was taken into the service of the archbishop of He points out the equivocal character of the word pomHenlia, 
Mainz and was his representative at the diet of Nuremberg in j which meant both “ penance ” and " penitence ”; he declared 
146 z. It is thus clear that motives which might ultimately , that “true contrition seeks punishment, while the ampleness 
lead to the withdrawal of a certain number of German of pardons relaxes it and causes men to hate it.” Christians 
princes from the papal ecclesiastical state were accumulat- i ought to be tau^t that he who gives to a poorlmn or lends to 
ing and intensifying during the latter half of the isth I the needy does better than if he bought pardons. He concludes 
century. I with certain “ keen questionings of the laity,” as. Why does 

It is impossible to review here the complicated political not the pope empty purgatory forthwith for charity’s sake, 
history of the opening years of the t6th century. The instead of cautiously for money ? Why does he not, since he 
Cea- names of Charles Vlll. and Louis XII. of France, of is rich as Croesus, tmild St Peter’s with his own money instead 
Mtiom la Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Henry VII. and of taking tliat of poor believers ? It was probably these closing 
Henry VI fl. of England, of Maximilian the German reflections which led to the translation of the theses from Latin 
opcalttgat king, of Popes Alexander VL, Julius 11. and Leo X., j into German, and their surprising circulation. It must not be 
ib*i»th stand for better organized civil governments, with ; assumed that Luther’.s ninety-live theses produced any con- 
etatary. growing powerful despotic heads; for a perfectly siderable direct results. They awakened the author himself 
worldly papacy absorbed in the interests of an Italian prin- to a consciousness that his doctrines were after all incompatible 
cip>ality, engaged in constant political negotiations with the with some of the Church’s teachings, and led him to consider 
European powers which are beginning to regard Italy as their the nature of the papal power which issued the indulgence, 
chief field of rivalry, and are using its little states as convenient Two or three years elapsed before Luther began to be 
counters in their game of diplomacy and war. It was in Gcr- generally known and to exercise a perceptible influence upon 
many, however, seemingly the weakest and least aggressive of the affairs. 

European states, that the first permanent and successful revolts In July 1518 a diet assembled in Augsburg to consider the 
against the papal monarchy occurred. Nothing came of the lists new danger from the Turks, who were making rapid conquests 
of Geiman gronana'wa, or of the demands for a council, .so long under Sultan Sdim 1 . The pope’s representative, 
as the incompetent Frederick III. continued to reign. His Cardinal Cajetan, made it clear that the only safety Auftbart 
.successor, Maximilian, who was elected empwor in 1493, was lay in the collection of a tenth from the clergy 
mainly preoccupied with his wars and attempts to reform the and a twentieth from laymen; but the diet appointed a 
constitution of the empire; but the diet gave some attention committee to consider the matter and explain why they pro¬ 
to ecclesiastical reform. For instance, in 1501 it took measures posed to refuse the pope’s demands. Protests urging the diet 
to prevent money raised by the granting of a papal indulgence not to weaken came in from all sides. There was an especially 
from leaving the country. After the disruption of the league of bitter denunciation of the Curia by some unknown writer. He 
Cambray, Maximilian, like Louis XIL, was thrown into a violent claims that “ the jwpe bids his collectors go into the whole 
anti-curial reaction, and in 1510 he sent to the well-known world, saying, ‘He that believeth, and paye^the tenths, shall 
humanist, Joseph Wiropheling, a copy of the French Pragmatic | be saved.’ But it is not necessary to stand in such fear of Ihe 
Sanction, asking his advice and stating that he had determined thunder of Christ’s vicar, but rather to fear Christ Himself, 
to free Germany from the yoke of the Curia and prevent the for it is the Florentine’s business, not Christ's, that is at issue." 
great sums of money from going to Rome. Wimphcling in his The report of the committee of the diet was completed on the 
reply rehearsed the old grievances and complained that the 27th of August 1518. It reviews all the abuses, declares that 
contributions made to the pope by the archbishops on receiving the German people are tlve victims of war, devastation and 
tte pallium was a great burden on the people. He stated that dearth, and that the common man is beginning to comment 
that of the ardhbishop of Mainz had been raised from ten to on the vast amount of wedtb that is collected for expeditions 
twenty-five thousand gulden, and that there had been seven against the Turk through indulgences or otherwise, and yet no 
vacancies within a generation, and consequently the subjects exp^ition takes place. TOs is the first recognition in the 
of the elector hud been fwced to pay that amount seven times, official gravamina of the importance of the people. Shortly 
But Wimpheling had only some timid suggestions to make,and, after the comlhittee subnutt^ its report the clergy of Liige 
since Maximilian was opce more on happy terms with the pope, presented a memoria .1 which, as the mbassador from Frankfort 
political considerations served to cool completely his momentary observed, set forth in the best Latin all the various forms of 
ardour for ecclesiastical reform. In 1514 the archbishopric rascality of which the eurtt'mnm (i.e. euriales, officials of the 
of Mainz fell vacant again, and Albert of Brandenburg, alre^y curia) were guilty. From this time on three new streams begin 
archbishop of Magdeburg and administrator of Halberstadt, to reinforce the rather feeble current of official efforts foi*reform, 
longing to add it to his possessions, was elected. After some The common man, to whom the diet of Augsburg alludes, had 
scandalous negotiations with Leo X. it was arranged that long been raising his voice against the “ parsons ” (Pfaffen ); 
Albert should pay 14,000 ducats for the piapal confirmation and the men of letters. Brand, Erasmus, Reuchlm, and above all 
10,000 as a “ composition ” for permisaon to continue to hold, Ulrich von Hutten, conttibuted, each in Hieir way, to discredit 
agamst the rules of the Church, his two former archbishoprics, the Roman Cyria ■; and lastly, a new type of theology, repre- 
Moreoven in order to permit lumito pay the sums, he was to sented chiefly by Martin Luther, threatened to sweep away 
have haS the proceeds in his provinces from an indulgence the very foundations of the papal monarchy. 
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The growing discontent of the poor people, whether in country 
or town, is clearly traceable in Germfiny during the 15th Ventury, 
and revolutionary agitation was cluonic in southern 
atthU^^ Germany at least during the first two decades of the 
m«nM i6th. The clergy were satirized and den^uhced in 
/ort* popular pamphlets^ and songs. The tithe was an 
cfciayin oppressive form of taxation, as were the various fees 
* demanded for the performance of the sacraments. The 
so-called “ Reformation of Sigisraund,” drawn up in 1438, had 
demanded that the celibacy of the clergy should be abandoned 
and their excessive wealth reduced. “It is a .shame which 
cries to heaven, this oppression by tithes, dues, penalties, 
excommunication, and tolls of the peasant, on whose labour 
all men depend for their existence.” In 1476 a poor young 
shepherd drew thousands to Nicklashausen to hear him denounce 
the emperor as a rascal and the pope as a worthless fellow, and 
urge the divusion of the Church’s property among the members 
of the community. The " parsons ” must be killed, and the 
lords reduced to earn their bread by daily labour. An apoca¬ 
lyptic pamphlet of 1508 shows on its cover the Church upside 
down, with the peasant performing the services, while the 
priest guides the plough outside and a monk drives the horses. 
Doubtless the free peasants of Switzerland contributed to 
stimulate disorder and discontent, c.specially in southern 
Germany. The conspiracies were repeatedly betrayed and the 
guilty parties terribly punished. That discovered in 1517 made 
a deep impression on the authorities by reason of its vast 
extent, and doubtless led the diet of Augsburg to allude to 
the danger which lay in the refusal of the common man to 
pay the ecclesiastical taxes. “ It was into this mass of seething 
disconteftt that the spark of religious protest fell—the one 
thing needed to fire the train and kindle the .social conflagration. 
This was the society to which Luther spoke, and its discontent 
was the sounding board which made his words reverberate.” * 
On turning from the attitude of the peasants and poorer 
townspeople to that of the scholars, we find in their writings 
Atutudt ^ harsh criticism of the scholastic theology, 

ottue satirical aUusions to the friars, and, in Germany, sharp 
bumaa- denunciations of the practices of the Curia. But there 
are many reasons for believing that the older estimate 
of the influence of the so-called Renaissance, or “ new learning,” 
in promoting the Protestant revolt was an exaggerated one. 
The class of humanists which had grown up in Italy during the 
15th century, and whose influence had been spreading into 
Germany, France and England during the generation immedi¬ 
ately preceding the opening of the Protestant revolt, repre¬ 
sented every phase of religious feeling from mystic piety to 
cynical indifference, but there were very few anti-clericals 
among them. The revival of Greek from the time of Chryso- 
loras onward, instead of begetting a Hellenistic spirit, trans¬ 
ported the more serious-minded to the nebulous shores of Neo- 
Platonism, while the less devout Ijecame absorbed in scholarly 
or literary ambitions, translations, elegantly phrased letters, 
clever epigrams or indiscriminate invective. It is true timt 
Lorenzo Valla (d. 1457) showed the Donation of Constantine 
to be a forgery, denied that Dionysius the Areopagite wrote 
the works ascribed to him, and refuted the commonly accepted 
notion that each of the apostles had contributed a sentence 
to the Apostles’ Creed. But such attacks were rare and isolated 
and were not intended to effect a breach in the'.-^olid ramparts 
of the medieval Church, but rather to exhibit the ingenuity of 
the critic. In the libraries collected under humanistic influences 
the patristic writers, both Latin and Greek, and the scholastic 
doctors are conspicuous. Then most of the humanists 
were clerics, and in Italy they enjoyed the patronage of the 
p(^>es. They not unnaturally showed a tolerant spirit on the 
whole toward existing institutions, including the ecclesiastical 
abuses, Md, in general, cared little how long the vulgar herd 
was left in the superstitious darkness which befitted their estate, 
so long as the superior man was permitted to hold discreetly 
any views he pleased. Of this attitude Mutian (1471-1526), 
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the German humanist wh<j perha^ approached |tiost nearly 
the Italian type, furnishes a good illustration. .He believed 
that Christianity had existed fi^ip all eternity, and that the 
Greeks and Romans, sharing in God’s truth, would share also in 
the celestial joys. Forms and ceremonies should only be 
judged as they promoted the great object of life, a clean heart 
and a right spirit, love to God and one’s neighbour. He defined 
faith as commonly understood to mean “ not the conformity 
of what we say with fact, but an opinion upon divine things 
founded ppon credulity which seeks after profit.” “ With 
the cross,” he declares, “ we put our foes to flight, we extort 
money, we consecrate God, we shake hell, we work miracles.” 

These reflections were, however, for his intimate friends, and 
like him, his much greater contemporary, Erasmus, abhorred 
anything suggesting open revolt or revolution. The sraamaa 
extraordinary popularity of Erasmus Is a sufficient {i/tsd- 
indination tlmt his attitude of mind was viewed with 
.sympathy by the learned, whether in France, England, Germany, 
Spain or Italy. He was a firm believer in the efficacy of culture. 
He maintained that old prejudices would disappear with the 
progress of knowledge, and that superstition and mechanicid 
devices of .salvation would be insensibly abandoned. The laity 
should read their New Testament, and would in this way come 
to feel the true significance of Christ’s life and teachings, which, 
rather than the Church, formed the centre of Erasmus’s religion. 
The dissidence of dissent, however, filled him with uneasiness;^find 
he abhorred Luther’s denial of free will and his exaggerated notion 
of man’s utter depravity; in short, he did nothing wlmtever to 
promote the Protestant revolt, except so far as his frank denuncia¬ 
tion and his witty arraignment of clerical and monastic weaknesses 
and soulless ceremonial, especially in his Praise of Folly and CoF 
loqmes, contributed to bring the faults of the Church into strong 
relief, and in so far as his edition of the New Testament furnished 
a simple escape from innumerable theological complications. 

A peculiar literary feud in Germany sensed, about 1515, to 
throw into sharp contrast the humanistic party, which had 
been gradually developing during the previous fifty years, and 
the conservative, monkish, scholastic group, who found their 
leader among the Dominicans of the university of Cologne. 
Johann Reuchlin, a well-known scholar, who had been charged 
by the Dominicans with heresy, not only received the support 
of the newer type of scholars, who wrote him encouraging 
letters which he published under the title Epistolae clarorum 
virorum, but this collection suggested to Crotus Rubianus and 
Ulrich von Hutten one of the most successful satires of the ages, 
the Epistolae obscurorum virorum. As Creighton well said, the 
chief importance of the “ Letters of Obscure Men ” lay in its 
success in popularizing the conception of a stupid party which 
was opposed to the party of progress. At the same time that 
the Neo-Platonlsts, like Ficino and Pico de la Mirandola, and 
the pantheists, whose God was little more than a reverential 
conception of the universe at large, and the purely worldly 
humanists, like Celtcs and Bebel, were widely diverging each 
by his own particular path from the ecclesiastical Weltansehauimg 
of the middle ages, Ulrich von Hutten was busy attacking the 
Curia in his witty Dialogues, in the name of German patriotism. 
He, at least, among the well-known scholars eagerly espoused 
Luther’s cause, as he understood it. A few of the humanists 
became Protestants—^Melanchtbon, Bucer, Oecolampadius and 
others—but the great majority of them, even if attracted for the 
moment by Luther’s denunciation of schola.stirism, speedily 
repudiated the movement. In Socinianism (see below) we have 
perhaps the only instance of humanistic antecedents leading to 
the formation of a religious sect. 

A new type of theology made its appearance at the opening 
of the 16th century, in sharp contrast with the Aristotelian 
scholasticism of the Tbomists and Scotists. This was 
due to the renewed enthusiasm for, and appreciation of, 

St Paul with which Erasmus sympa.thized, and which aad 
found an able exponent in England in John Colet and , 

in France in Leftvre of Staples (Faber Stapulensis). 

Luther was reaching somewhat similar views at the same time. 
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although i| a strikitigly different mannei*and with far more 
momentoufi results for the western world. Martin Luther was 
beyond doubt the most impyrtpnt single figure in the Protestant 
revolt. His influence was indeed by no means so decisive and so 
pervasivcics has commoi))y been supposed, and his attacks on the 
evils in the Church were no bolder or more comprehensive than 
those of Marsiglio and Wyclifle, or of several among his con¬ 
temporaries who owed nothing to his example. Had the 
Uerman princes not found it to their interests to enforce his 
principles, he might never have been more than the leader of an 
obscure mystic .sect. He was, moreover, no statesman. He 
was recklessly impetuous in his temperament, coarse and grossly 
superstitious according to modern standards. Yet in spite of 
all these allowances he remains one of the great heroes of all 
history. Few come in contact with his writings without feeling 
his dew spiritual nature and an absolute genuineness and 
marvellous individuality which .seem never to sink into mere 
routine or affectation. In his more important works almost 
■every sentence is alive with that autochthonic quality which 
makes it unmistakably his. His fundamental religious con¬ 
ception was his own hard-found answer to his own agonized 
question as to the nature and assurance of salvation. Even if 
•others before him had reached the conviction that the Vulgate’s 
word justiiia in Komans i. 16-17 meant "righteousness” 
rather than “ justice ” in a juridical sense, Luther exhibited 
suqfeme religious genius in his interpretation of “ God’s 
righteousness ” {(',erecMigkeii)as over against the “ good works” 
of man, and in the overwhelming importance he attached to 
the promise that the just shall live by faith. It was his anxiety 
to remove everything that obscured this central idea which led 
him to revolt against the ancient Church, and this conception 
•of faith served, when he became leader of the German Protestants, 
•as a touchstone to test the expediency of every innovation. 
But only gradually did he come to realize that his source of 
spiritual consolation might undermine altogether the artfully 
constructed fabric of the medieval Church. As late as 1516 he 
declared that the life of a monk was never a more enviable one 
than at that day. He had, however, already begun to look 
sourly upon Ari-stotle and the current .scholastic theology, which 
he believed hid the simple truth of the gospel and the desperate 
state of mankind, who were taught a vain reliance upon outward 
works and ceremonies, when the only .safety lay in throwing 
oneself on God’s mercy. He was suddenly forced to take up the 
consideration of seme of the most fundamental points in the 
orthodox theology by the appearance of Tetzcl in 1517. In his 
hastily drafted Ninety-five Theses he sought to limit the potency 
of indulgences, and so indirectly raised the question as to the 
power of the pope. He was astonished to observe the wide 
circulation of the theses both in the Latin and German versions. 
They .soon reached Rome, and a Dominican monk, Prierius, 
wrote a reply in defence of Uic papal power, in an insolent tone 
which first served to rouse Luther’s suspicion of the theolog)' of 
the papal Curia. He was summoned to Rome, but, out of 
consideration for his patron, the important elector of Saxony, 
he was permitted to appear before the papal legate during the 
diet of Augsburg in 1518. He boldly contradicted the legate’s 
theological statements, refused to. revoke anything and appealed 
to a future council. On returning to Wittenberg, he turned to 
the canon law, and was shocked to find it so completely at 
variance with his notions of Christianity. He reached the 
conclusion that the papacy was but four hundred years old. 
Yet, although of human origin, it was established by common 
consent and with God’s sanction, so that no one might withdraw 
his obedience without offence. 

It was not, however, until 1520 that Luther became in a 
sense the leader of the German people by issuing his three 
great pamphlets, all of which were published in German as 
well os in Latin—his Address to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation, his Babylonish Captivity of the Church, and his 
Freedom of the Christian. In the first he urged that, since the 
.Church jfad failed to reform itself, the secular government 
should come to the rescue. “ The Romanists have with great 
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dexterity built themselves about with three walls, which have 
hitherto protected them ’against reform; and thereby is 
Christianity fearfully fallen. In the first place, when the 
teinporal power has pressed them hard, they have affirmed and 
maintained that the temporal power has no jurisdiction over 
them—that, on the contrary, the sgiritual is above the temporal. 
Secondly, when it was proposed to admonish them from the 
Holy Scriptures they said, ‘ It beseems no one but the pope 
to interpret the Scriptures,’ and, thirdly, when they were 
threatened with a council, they invented the idea that no one 
but the pope can call a council. Thus they have secretly 
stolen our three rods that they may go unpunished, and have 
entrenched themselves safely behind these three walls in order to 
carry on all the rascality and wickedness that wc now see.” 

He declares that the distinction between the “spiritual 
estate,” composed of pope, bishops, priests and monks, as 
over against the “ temporal estate ’ composed of princes, lords, 
artisans and peasants, is a very fine hypocritical invention of 
which no one should be afraid. “ A cobbler, a smith, a pieasant, 
every man has his own calling and duty-, just like the consf- 
crated priests and bishops, and every one in his calling or office 
must help and serve the rest, so, that all may work together for 
the common good.” After overthrowing tlte otfier two walls, 
Luther invites the attention of the German rulers to the old 
theme of the pomp of the pope and cardinals, for.which the 
Germans must pay. “ What the Romanists really mean to do, 
the ‘ drunken Germans ’ arc not to sec until they have lost 
everything. ... If we rightly hang thieves and behead robbers, 
why do we leave the greed of Rome unpunished ? for Rome is 
the greatc.st thief and robber that has ever qjpeared on earth, 
or ever will; and all in the holy names of the Churen and St 
Peter.” After proving that the secular rulers were free and in 
duty hound to correct the evils of the Church, Luther sketches 
a plan for preventing money from going to Italy, for reducing 
the number of idle, be^ing monks, harmful pilgrimages and 
excessive holidays. Luxury and drinking were to be sup¬ 
pressed, the universities, especially the divinity schools, re¬ 
organized, See. 

Apart from fundamental rejection of the papal supremacy, 
there was little novel in Luther’s appeal. It had all been said 
before in the various protests of which we have spoken, and 
very recently by Ulrich von Hutten in his Dialogues, but no 
one had put the case so strongly, or so clearly, before. In 
addressing the German nobility Luther had refrained from 
taking up theological or religious doctrines; but in Sep¬ 
tember 1520 he attacked the whole sacramental syrstem of 
the medieval Church in his Babylonish Coeptivity of the Church. 
Many reformers, like Glapion, the Franciscan confessor of 
Charles V., who had read the Address with equanimity if not 
approval, were shocked by Luther’s audacity in rejecting the 
prevailing fundamental religious conceptions. Luther says; 
“ I must begin by denying that there are seven sacraments, and 
must lay down for the time being that there are only three— 
baptism, penance and the bread, and that by the court of Rome 
all these have been brought into miserable bondage, and ffie 
Church despoiled of her litety.” It is, however, in the Freedom 
of the Christian that the es.sence of Luther’s religion is to be 
found. Man cannot save himself, but is saved then and there 
so soon as he believes God’s promises, and to doubt these is 
the .supreme IHme. So salvation w'as to him not a painful 
progress toward a goal to be reached by the sacraments and by 
right conduct, but a state in which man found himself so soon 
as he despaired absolutely of his own efforts, and threw himself 
on God’s assurances. Man’s utter incapacity to do anything 
to please God, and his utter personal dependence on God’s grime 
seemed to render the w'holc system of the Church wdl-nigh 
gratuitous even if it were purged of all the “ sophistry ” which 
to Luther seemed to bury' out of sight all that was essential in 
religion. Luther’s gospel was one of love and confidence, not 
of fear and trembling, and came as an overwhelming revelation 
to those who understood and accepted it. 

The old question of Church reform inevitably reappeared 
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when the young emperor Charles V. opened his first imperial 
diet at Worms early in 1521, and a committee of German 
princes drafted a list of gravamina, longer and bitterer than 
nt edict “y preceding one. While the resolute papal ^nuncio 
«/W'on»f,Aleander was indefatigable in his efforts to iiWuce the 
isji. diet to condemn Luther’s teachings, his curious and 
instructive despatches to the Roman Curia complain constantly 
of the ill-treatment and insults he encountered, of the readiness 
of the printers to issue innumerable copies of Luther’s pamphlets 
and of their reluctance to print anything in the pope’s favour. 
Charles apparently made up his mind immediately and once for 
all. He approved the gravamina, for he believed a thorough 
reform of the Church essential. This reform he thought should 
be carried out by a council, even against the pope’s will; and 
he was destined to engage in many fruitless negotiations to this 
end before the council of Trent at last assembled a score of years 
later. But he had no patience with a single monk who, led 
astray by his private judgment, set himself against the faith 
held by all Cha'stians for a thousand years. “ What my fore- 
"■ fathers established at the council of Constance and other 
councils it is my privilege to maintain,” he exclaims. Although, 
to Aleandcr’s chagrin, the emperor consented to summon 
Luther to Worms, where he received a species of ovation, 
Charles readily approved the edict drafted by the papal nuncio, 
in which Luther is accused of having “ brought together all 
previous heresies in one stinking mass,” rejecting all law, 
teaching a life wholly brutish, and urging the lay people to 
bathe their hands in the blood of priests. He and his adherents 
were outlawed ; no one was to print, sell or read any of his 
writingsyi “ since they are foul, harmful, suspected, and come 
from a notorious and stiff-necked heretic.” The edict of 
Worms was entirely in harmony with the laws of Western 
Christendom, and there were few among the governing classes 
in Germany at that time who really understood or approved 
Luther’s fundamental ideas; ncverthcles.s—if we except the 
elector of Brandenburg, George of Saxony, the dukes of Bavaria, 
and Charles V.’s brother Ferfinand—the princes, including the 
ecclesiastical rulers and the towns, commonly neglected to 
publish the edict, much less to enforce it. 'They were glad to 
leave Luther unmolested in order to .spite the “ Curtizanen,” 
as the adherents of the papal Curia were called. The emperor 
was forced to leave Germany immediately after the diet had 
dissolved, and was prevented by a succe.ssion of wars from 
returning for nearly ten years. The governing council, which 
had been organized to represent him in Germany, fell rapidly 
into disrepute, and exercised no restraining influence on those 
princes who might desire to act on Luther’s theory that the 
civil government was supreme in matters of Church reform. 

The records of printing indicate that religious, .social and 
economic betterment was the subject of an ever-increasing 
wide number of pamphlets, "nie range of opinion was 
divert- J*!'® Thomas Murner, for instance, heartily 

emee ut denounced “ the great Lutheran fool,” but at the same 
^miomia bitterly attacked monks and priests, and popular- 
ized the conception of the simple man with the hoc 
(Karsthans). Hans Sachs, on the other hand, sang the praises 
of the “ Wittenberg Nightingale,” and a considerable number 
of prominent men of letters accepted Luther as their guide— 
^1 and Buccr, in Strassburg, Eberlin in UlmJJecolampadius 
in Augsburg, Osiander and others in Nuremberg, Pellicanus 
in Nordlingen. Moreover, there gradually developed a group 
of radicals who were convinced that Luther had not the courage 
of his convictions. They proposed to abolish the “ idolatry ” 
of the Mass and all other outward signs of what they deemed 
the old superstitions. Luther’s colleague at Wittenberg, 
Carlstadt (y.v.), began denouncing the monastic life, the celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy, the veneration of images; and before the 
end of 1521 we find the first characteristic outward symptoms 
of Protestantism. Luther had meanwhile been concealed 
by his friends in the Wartburg, near Eisenach, where he busied 
himself with a new German translation of the New Testament, 
to be followed in a few years by the Old Testament. The 


' Bible had long beefi available in tjhe language of Che people, 
and there are indications that the numerous early.editions of 
the Scriptures were widely readf .Luther, however, possessed 
rc^sources of style which served to render his version far superior 
to the older one, and to give it an important place in the develop¬ 
ment of German literature, as well as in the history of the 
Protestant churches. During his absence two priests from 
parishes near Wittenberg married; while several monks, 
throwing aside their cowls, left their cloisters. Melanchthon, 
who was f«r a moment carried away by the movement, partook, 
with several of his students, of the communion under both 
kinds, and on Christmas Eve a crowd invaded the church of 
All Saints, broke the lamps, threatened the priests and made 
sport of the venerable ritual. Next day, Carlstadt, who had 
laid aside his clerical robes, dispensed the Lord’s Supper in 
the “ evangelical fashion.” At this time three prophetsrarrived 
from Zwickau, eager to hasten the movement of emancipation. 
They were weavers who had been associated with Thomas 
Miinzer, and like him looked forward to a very' radical reform 
of society. They rejected infant baptism, and were among the 
forerunners of the Anabaptists. 

In January 1522, Carlstadt induced the authorities of Witten¬ 
berg to publish the first evangelical church ordinance. 'The 
revenues from ecclesiastical foundations, as well as 
those from the industrial gilds, were to be placed in a 
common chest, to be in charge of the townsmen and the gevoit 
magistrates. The pric.sts were to receive fixed salaries; begiae la 
begging, even by monks and poor students, was pro- 
hibited; the poor, including the monks, were to be' 
supported from the common chest. The service of the Mass was 
modified, and the laity were to receive the elements in both 
kinds. Reminders of the old religious usages were to be done 
away with, and fast days were to be no longer observed. These 
measures, and the excitement which followed the arrival of 
the radicals from Zwickau, led Luther to return to Wittenberg 
in March 1522, where he preached a series of sermons attacking 
the impatience of the radical pauty, and setting forth clearly 
his own views of what the progress of the Reformation should 
be. “ The Word created heaven and earth and all things; 
the same Word will also create now, and not we poor sinners. 
Faith must be unconstrained and must be accepted without 
compulsion. To marry, to do away with images, to become 
monks and nuns, or for monks and nuns to leave their convent, 
to eat meat on Friday or not to eat it, and other like things— 
all these are open questions, and should not be forbidden by 
any man. . . . What we want is the heart, and to win that 
we must preach the gospel. Then the Word will drop into 
one heart to-day and to-morrow into another, and so will 
work that each will forsake the Mass.” Luther succeeded 
in quieting the people both in Wittenberg and the neighbour¬ 
ing towns, and in preventing the excesses which had threatened 
to discredit the whole movement. 

In January 1522, Leo X. had been succeeded by a new 
pope, Adrian VI., a devout Dominican theologian, bent on 
reforming the Church, in which, as he injudiciously xmm vi. 
confessed through his legate to the diet at Nuremberg, ««- 
the Roman Cuna had perhaps been the chief source 
of “ that corruption which had spread from the head to the 
members.” The Lutheran heresy he held to be God’s terrible 
judgment on the sins of the clergy. The diet refused to accede 
to the pope’s demand that the edict of Worms should be 
enforced, and recommended that a Christian council should 
be summoned in January, to mclude not only ecclesiastics 
but laymen, who should be permitted freely to express their 
opinions. While the diet approved the list of abuses drawn 
up at Worms, it ordered that Luther’s books should no longer 
be published, and that Luther hiifiself should hold his peace, 
while learned men were to admonish the erring preachers. 
The decisions of this diet are noteworthy, since they probably 
give a very fair idea of the prevailing opinion of the ruling*- 
classes in Germany. They refused to regard Luther as in. 
any way their leader, or even to recognize him as a discreet 
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person. On the other ha^id, they did nht wish to take the. 
risk of radical measures against the new doctrines, and were 
glad of on excuse for reiuling the demands of the pope. 
Adrian soon died, worn out by his futile attempts to correct 
the abuses at home, and was followed by Clement VII., a 
Medici, less gifted but not less worldly in his instincts than 
Leo X. 

Qemcnt sent one of his ablest Italian diplomatists, Cam- 
peggio, to negotiate with the diet which met at Spires in 1504. 
He induced the diet to promise to execute the edict of 
Worms as fur as that .should be possible ; but it was 
tiun- generally understood that it was impossible. The 
UtiQiu diet renewed the demand for a general counril to meet 
“ Herman town to settle the affairs of the Church 
Oermaa Germany, and even proposed the convocation of 
ttmtn at a national council at Spires in November,, to effect 
tke aoHh ^ temporary adjustment. In this precarious situation 
Campeggio, realizing the hopelessness of his attempt to 
induce all the members of the diet to co-operate with 
him in re-establishing the pope’s control, called together at 
Kegensburg a certain number of rulers whom he believed to 
be rather more favourably disposed toward the pope than their 
fellows. These included Ferdinand, duke of Aastria, the two 
dukes of Bavaria, the archbishops of Salzburg and Trent, the 
bishops of Bamberg, Spires, Strassburg and others. He induced 
thase to unite in opposing the Lutheran heresy on condition 
that the pope would issue a decree providing for some of the 
most needed reforms. There was to be no more financial oppres¬ 
sion on the part of the clerg)', and no unseemly payments 
for performing the church services. Abuses arising from the 
granting of indulgences were to be remedied, and the excessive 
number of church holidays, which seriously interfered with the 
industrial welfare of Germany, was to be reduced. The states 
in the Catholic league were permitted to retain for their own 
uses about one-fifth of the ecclesiastical revenue; the clergy 
was to be subjected to careful discipline ; and only authorized 
preachers were to be tolerated, who based their teachings on 
the works of the four Latin Church fathers. Thus the agree¬ 
ment of Regensburg is of great moment in the development of 
the Protestant revolt in Germany. For Austria, Bavaria and 
the great ecclesia-stical states in the south definitely sided 
with the pope against Luther’s heresies, and to this day they 
still remain Roman Catholic. In the north, on the other hand, 
it became more and more apparent that the princes were drift¬ 
ing away from the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, it 
should be noted that Campeggio’s diplomacy was really the 
beginning of an effective betterment of the old Church, such 
as had been discussed for two or three centuries. He met the 
long-standing and general demand for reform without a revolu¬ 
tion in doctrines or institutions. A new edition of the German 
Bible was issued with the view of meeting the needs of 
Catholics, a new religious literature grew up designed to sub¬ 
stantiate the beliefs sanctioned by the Roman Church and 
to carry out the movement begun long before toward spiritual¬ 
izing its institutions and rites. 

In 1525 the conservative party, which had from the first 
feared that Luther’s teaching would result in sedition, received 
Th* ® terrible proof, as it seemed to them, of the 

Pnnmt noxious influence of the evangelical preachers. The 
Ktmif, peasant movements alluded to above, which had caused 
M 25 . jjp niuch anxiety at the diet of Augsburg in 1518, cul¬ 
minated in the fearful Peasant Revolt in which the common 
man, both in country and town, ro.se in the name of God’s 
justice ” to avenge long-standing wrongs and establish his 
rights. Lutlier was by no means directly responsible for the 
civil war which followed, but he had certainly contributed 
to stir up the ancient discontent. He had asserted that, 
owing to the habit of foreclosing small mortgages, “ any one 
with a hundred gulden could gobble up a.peasant a year.” The 
German feudal lords he pronounced hangmen, who knew only 
how to swindle the poor man—" such fellows were fonnerly 
called scoundrels, but now we must call them ' Christians and 


revereej princes.’ ” Yet ^ spite of this harsh talk about 
princes, Luther relied upon them to forward the reforms in 
which he jvas interested, and he justly claimed that he had 
greatly increased their powers by reducing tltc authority of 
the pop* and subjecting the clergy in all things to the civil 
government. • 

The best known statement of the peasants’ grievanceB is 
to be found in the famous “ Twelve Articles ” drawn up in 
1524. They certainly showed the unmistakable influence of 
the evangelical teaching. The peasants demanded that the 
gospel should be taught them as a guide in life, and that each 
community should be permitted to choose its pastor and depose 
him if he conducted himself improperly. “ The pastor thus 
chosen should teach us the gospel pure and simple, without 
any addition, doctrine or ordinance of man.” The old tithe 
on grain .shall continue to be paid, since that is established by 
the Old Testament. It will serve to support the pastor, and 
what is left over shall be given to the poor. Serfdom is against 
God’s word, “ since Christ has delivered and Redeemed us all 
without exception, by the .shedding of bis precious blood, 
lowly as well as the great.” Protests follow against hunting 
and fishing rights, restrictions on wood-cutting, and ex¬ 
cessive demands made on peasants. “ In the twelfth place,” 
the declaration characteristically concluded, “ it is our con¬ 
clusion and final resolution that if one or more of The articles 
here set forth should not be in agreement with the word of God, 
as we think they are, such articles will we willingly retract if 
it be proved by a clear explanation of Scripture really to be 
against the word of God.” More radical demands came from 
the working classes in the towns. The articles of Heilbronn 
demanded that the property of the Church should be con¬ 
fiscated and used for the community; clergy and nobility 
alike were to be deprived of all their privileges, so that they 
could no longer oppress the poor man. The more violent 
leaders, like Miinzer, renewed the old ery that the parsons must 
be slain. Hundreds of castles and monasteries were destroyed 
by the frantic peasantry, and some of the nobles were murdered 
with shocking cruelty. Luther, who hclieved that the peasants 
were trying to cloak their dreadful sins with excuses from 
the gospel, exhorted the government to put down the in¬ 
surrection. “ Have no pity on the poor folk j stab, smite, 
throttle, who can I ” To him the peasants’ attempt to 
abolish serfdom was wholly unchristian, since it was a 
divinely sanctioned institution, and if they succeeded they 
would “ make God a liar.” The German rulers took Lather’s 
advice with terrible literalness, and avenged themselves upon 
the peasants, whose lot was apparently worse afterwards than 
before. 

The terror inspired by the Peasant War led to a new alliaJice, 
the League of Dessau, formed by some of the leading rulers of 
central and northern Germany, to stamp out the ^ 

“ accursed Lutheran sect.” This included Luther’s old 
enemy, Duke George of Saxony, the electors of Bran- «a tvan- 
denhurg and Mainz, and two princes of Brunswick. 

The rumour that the emperor was planning to return 
to Germany in order to root opt the growing heresy, led a few 
princes who had openly favoured Luther to unite abo. Among 
these the chief were the new elector of Saxony, John (who, 
unlike his brother, Frederick the Wise, had openly espoused 
the new dodfrines), and the energetic Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse. The emperor did not return, and since there was no 
one to settle the religious question in Germany, the diet of 
§pires (1526) determined that, pending the meeting, of 
proposed general council, each prince, and each knight arid 
town owing immediate allegiance to the emperor, should decide 
individually what particular form of religion shpuld prevail 
within the limits of their territories. Each .prince was " so 
to live, reign and conduct himself as he wowd be willing to 
answer before God and His Imperial Majesty.” "^ile the 
evangelical party still hoped that some fonn of religion might 
be agreed upion which would prevent the. disruption of, the 
Church, the conservatives were confident that the heretics 
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would soon be suppressed, os they (had so often beentin the 
past. The situation tended to become more, rather tlmn less, 
complicated, and there was every variety of reformer and 
every degree of conservatism, for there were no standards 
for those who had rejected the papal supremacy, eihd even 
those who continued to Uccept it differed widely. For 
example, George of Saxony viewed Aleander, the pope’s 
nuncio, with almost as much suspicion as he did Luther 
himself. 

The religious ideas in South Germany were affected by the de¬ 
velopment of a reform party in Switzerland, under the influence 
of Zwingli, who claimed that at Finsiedeln, near the 
lake of Zurich, he had begun to preach the gospel of 
KHormm- Christ in the year 1516 “ before any one in my locality 
tiania had so much as heard the name of Luther.” Three 
Snrf**^* years later he became preacher in the cathedral of Zurich. 

Here he began to denounce the abuses in the Church, 
as well as the traffic in mercenaries which had so long been a 
blot upon his Gentry's honour. From the first he combined 
religious and political reform. In 1523 he prepared a complete 
statement of his beliefs, in the form of sixty-seven theses. He 
maintained that Christ was the only high prie.st and that the 
go.spel did not gain its .sanction from the authority of the 
Church. He denied the existence of purgatory, and rejected 
those practices of the Church which Luther had already set 
aside. Since no one presented himself to refute him, the town 
council ratified his conclusions, so that the city of Zurich prac¬ 
tically withdrew from the Roman Catholic Church. Next 
year the Ma.ss, processions and the images of saints were 
abolished. The shrines were opened and the relics burned. 
Some other towns, including Bern, followed Zurich’s example, 
but the Forest cantons refused to accept the innovations. In 
1525 a religious and political league was arranged between 
Zurich and Constance, which in the following year was joined 
by St Gallen, Biel, Mfihlhauscn, Basel and Strassburg. Philip 
of Hesse was attracted by Zwingli’s energy, and was eager that 
the northern reformers should be brought into closer relations 
with the south. But the league arranged by Zwingli was 
directed against the house of Habsburg, and Luther md not 
deem it right to oppose a prince by force of arms. 
Moreover, he did not believe that Zwingli, who con- 
tatter. ceived the cucharist to be merely symbolical in its 
Tba character. ‘‘ held the whole truth of God.” Never- 
Philip of Hesse finally arranged a religious 
‘ conference in the castle of Marburg {1529) where 
Zwingli and Luther met. They were able to agree on fourteen 
out of the fifteen “ Marburg Articles,” which stated the chief 
points in the Christian faith as they were accepted by both. 
A fundamental difference as to the doctrine of the eucharist, 
however, stood in the way of the real union. 

The diet of Spires (1529) had received a letter from the 
emperor directing it to look to the enforcement of the edict of 
Tba Mat against the heretics. No one was to preach 

at spina, against the Mass, and no one was to be prevented from 
isif.anb attending it freely. This meant that the evangelical 
tntaai!^'' would be forced to restore the most character¬ 
istic Catholic rite. As they formed only a minority in 
the diet, they could only draw up a protest, which was signed by 
John Frederick of Saxony, Philip of Hesse, and fourteen of the 
three towns, including Strassburg, Nuremberg and Ulm. In 
this they claimed that the majority had no right to abrogate the 
stipulations of the former diet of Spires, which permitted each 
prince to determine religious matters provisionally for him¬ 
self, for all had unanimously pledged themselves to observe 
that agreement. They therefore appealed to the emperor 
and to a future council against the tyranny of the majority. 
Those who signed thb appeal were called Protestants, a name 
which came to be generally applied to those who rejected the 
supremacy of the pope, the Roman Catholic conceptions of 
the clergy and of the Mass, and discarded sundry practices of 
the older Qiurch, without, however, repudiating the Catholic 
creeds. 


During the period which had elapsed since the diet^of Worms, 
the emperor had resided in Spain, busy with a serfes of wars, 
waged mainly with the king of Fl-ancc.i In 1530 the _. 
emperor found himself in a position to visit Germany 
once more,and summoned the diet to meft at Augsburg,''/M«/o« at 
with the hope of settling the religious differences and bugabu^, 
bringing atout harmonious action against the Turk. 

The Protestants were requested to submit a statement of their 
opinions, and on June 25th the “ Augsburg Confession ” was 
read to tht diet. 'ITiis W'as signed by the elector of Saxony 
and his son and successor, John Frederick, by George, margrave 
of Brandenburg, two dukes of Liineburg, Philip of Hesse and 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, and by the representatives of Nuremberg 
and Reutlingen. The confession was drafted by Melanchthon, 
who sought consistent!)' to minimize the breach which sepwated 
the Lutherans from the old Church. In the first part‘of the 
confe.ssion the Protestants seek to prove that there is nothing 
in their doctrines at variance with those of the universal Church 
“ or even of the Roman Church so far as that appears in tin- 
writings of the Fathers.” They made it clear that they still 
held a great part of the beliefs of the medieval Church, especially 
as represented in Augustine’s writings, and repudiated the 
radical notions of the .Anabaptists and of Zwingli. In the second 
part, those practices of the Church are enumerated which the 
evangelical party rejected ; the celibacy of the clergy, the Mass, 
as previously understood, auricular confession, and monastic 
vows, the objections to which are stated with much vigour. 
“ Christian perfection is this: to fear God sincerely, to trust 
assuredly that wc have, for Christ’s sake, a gracious and merciful 
God ; to ask and look with confidence lor help from him in all 
our affairs, accordingly to our calling, and outwardly to do good 
works diligently, and to attend to our vocation. In these 
things doth true perfection and a true worship of God consist. 
It doth not consist in going about begging, or in wearing a black 
or a grey cowl.” The Protestant princes declared that they had 
no intention of depriving the bishops of their jurisdiction, but 
this one thing only is requested of them, “ that they would suffer 
the gospel to be purely taught, and would relax a few observances 
in which we cannot adhere without sin.” 

The confession was turned over to a committee of conserva¬ 
tive theologians, including Eck, Faber and Cochlaeus. Their 
refutation of the Protestant positions seemed needlessly 
sharp to the emperor, and five drafts were made of it. araata in 
Charles finally relucUntly accepted it, although he oarmany, 
would gladly have had it milder, for it made reconcilia- 
tion hopelc.ss. The majority of the diet approved a ‘ 
recess, allowing the Protestants a brief period of immunity until 
the 15th of April 1531, after which they were to be put down 
by force. Meanwhile, they were to make no further innovations, 
they were not to molest the conservatives, and were to aid the 
emperor in suppressing the doctrines of Zwingli and of the 
Anabaptists. The Lutheran princes protested, together with 
fourteen cities, and left the diet. The diet thereupon decided 
that the edict of Worms should at last be enforced. All Church 
property was to be restored, and, perhaps most important of all, 
the jurisdiction of the Imperial court {Reichskammergericht). 
which was naturally Catholic in its s)'mpathies, was extended 
to appeals invol'ving the seizure of ecclesiastical benefices, 
contempt of episcopd decisions and other matters deeply affect¬ 
ing the Protestants. In November the Protestants formed the 
Schmalkaldic League, which, after the death of Zwingli, in 1531, 
was joined by a number of the South German towns. T^e 
period of immunity assigned to the Protestants passed by; 
but they were left unmolested, for the emperor was involved 
in many difficulties, and the "Turks were threatening Vienna. 
Consequently, at the diet of Nuremberg (1532) a recess was 
drafted indefinitely extending the religious truce and quashing 
such cases in the Reichskammergericht as involved Protestant 

• In 1527 the pope’s capital was sacked by Charles's army. This 
was, of course, but an incident in the purely political relations of 
the European powers with the pope, and really has no beaAng upon 
the progress of the Protestant revolt. 
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innovationsi The conservatives refused t. ratify the recess, 
which was not published, but the Protestant states declared 
that they would accept thj #mperor’s word of honour, and 
furnished him with troops for repelling the Mahommedans, The 
fact that .the conservative princes, especially the dukes of 
Bavaria, were opposed to any strengthening of the emperor’s 
power, and were in some cases hereditary enemies of the house 
of Habsburg, served to protect the Protestant princes. In 
1534 the Schmalkaldic League succeeded in restoring the 
banished duke of Wurttemberg, who declared himself in favour 
of the Lutheran reformation, and thus added another to the 
Ibt of German Protestant states. In 1539 George Saxony died, 
and was succeeded by his brother Henry, who also accepted the 
new faith, and in the same year the new elector of Brandenburg 
became a Protestant. Indeed, there was reason to believe at 
this tiniB that the archbishops of Mainz, Trier and Cologne, as 
well as some other bishops, were planning the secularization of 
their principalities. 

To the north, Lutheran influence had spread into Denmark ; 
Sweden and Norway were also brought witliin its sphere. 
Dtammrk, Christian 11 . of Denmark, a nephew of the elector of 
Strway Saxony, came to the tlirone in 1513, bent on bringing 
Sweden and Norway, over which he nominally ruled in 
&Mom« accordance with the terms of the Union of Kalmar 
rrotmt- (1397), completely under his control. In order to do 
this it was necessary to reduce the power of the nobility 
anj clergy, privileged classes exempt from taxation and rivals 
of the royal power. Denmark had suffered from all tlie abuses 
of papal provisions, and the nuncio of Leo X. had been forced 
in 1518 to flee from the king’s wrath. Christian II. set up a 
supreme court for ecclesiastical mailers, and seemed about to 
adopt a policy similar to that later pursued by Henry VIII. of 
England, when his work was broken off by a revolt which 
compelled him to leave the country. Lutheranism continued 
to make rapid progress, and Christian’s successor permitted 
the clergy to marry, appropriated the annates and protected 
the Lutherans. Finally Christian III., an ardent Lutheran, 
ascended the throne in 1336 ; with the sanction of the diet he 
severed, in 1537, all connexion with the pope, introducing the 
Lutheran system of Church government and accepting the 
Augsburg Confession.* Norway was included in the changes, 
but Sweden had won its independence of Denmark, under 
Gustavus Vasa, who, in 15231 was proclaimed king. He u.sed 
the Lutheran theories as an excuse for overthrowing the ecclesi¬ 
astical aristocracy, which had been insolently powerful in 
Sweden. In 1527, supported by the diet, he carried his measures 
for secularizing .such portions of the Church property as he 
thought fit, and for subjecting the Church to the royal power 
(Ordinances of Vesteras); but many of the old religious cere¬ 
monies and practices were permitted to continue, and it was not 
until 1592 that Lutheranism was officially sanctioned by the 
Swedish synod.* 

Charles V., finding that his efforts to check the spread of the 
religious schism were unsuccessful, resorted once more to 
conferences between Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
coaoBii theologians, but it became apparent that no permanent 
ot Tnat. compromise was possible. The emperor then succeeded 
in disrupting the Schmalkaldic League by winning over, on 
purely political grounds, Philip of Hesse and young Maurice 
of Saxony, whose father, Henry, had died after a very brief 
reign. Charles V. had always exhibited the greatest confidence 
in the proposed general council, the summoning of which had 
hitherto been frustrated by the popes, and at last, in 1545, 
the council was summoned to meet at Trent, which lay con¬ 
veniently upon the confines of Italy and Germany (.see Trent, 
CouNCTL of). The Dominicans and, later, members of the 
newly bom Order of Jesus, were conspicuous, among the 

* The episcopal office was retained, but the " succession ” broken, 
the new Lutheran bishops being consecrated by Buggenhagen, 
B who was only in priest's orders. 

'The episcopu system and succession were maintained, and the 
* *' Maw vetments " (».«. alb and chasuble) remain in use to this day. 


theological dejiuties, while the Protestants, though mvited, 
refused to attend. It was dear from the first that the decisions 
of the council would be uncompromising in character, and that 
the ProtestAits would certainly refuse to be bound by its decrees. 
And so itjfell out. The very fet anathemas of the council were 
directed against those innovations which the Protestants had 
most at heart. The emperor had itow tried threats, conferences 
and a general council, and alt hod failed to unify the Churefi. 

Maurice of Saxony, without surrendering his religious beliefs, 
had become the political friend of the emperor, who had 
promised him the neighbouring electorate of S^ony. Bvrat* 

John Frederick, the elector, was defeated at Muhlberg, embaiiui- 
April 1547, and taken prisoner. Philip of Hesse 
also surrendered, and Charles tried once more to ^ 
establish a basis of agreement. Three theologians, in- Aunharg, 
eluding a conservative Lutheran, were chosen to draft w"- 
the so-called “Augsburg Interim.’’ This reaffirmed the seven 
sacraments, tran.substantiation and the invocation of saints, 
and declared the pope head of the Church, but adopted 
Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith ia a conditional 
way, as well as the marriage of priests, and considerably " 
modified the theory and practice of the Mass. For four 
years Charles, backed by the Spanish troops, made efforts to 
force the Protestant towns to observe the Interim, but with 
little success. He rapidly grew extremely unpopular, and in 
1552 Maurice of Saxony turned upon him and attempted to 
capture him at Innsbruck. Charles escaped, but Maurice 
became for the moment leader of the German princes who 
gathered at Passau (August 1552) to discuss the situation. The 
settlement, however, was deferr^ for the meeting of the diet, 
which took place at Augsburg, 1555. There was « general 
anxiety to conclude a peace—“ bestandiger, beharrluker, un- 
bedingltr, fur und fiir twig wahrender.” There was no oHier 
way but to legalize the new faith in Germany, but only those 
were to be tolerated who accepted the Augsburg Confession. 
This excluded, of cour.se, not only the Zwinglians and Ana¬ 
baptists, but the ever-inaeasing Calvinistic or “ Reformed ’’ 
Church. The principle ntjus regio ejus religio was adopted, 
according to which each secular ruler might choose between the 
old faith and the Lutheran. His decision was to bind all his sub¬ 
jects, but a subject profes.sing another religion from his prince 
was to be permitted to leave the countp'. The ecclesiastica' 
rulers, however, were to lose their possessions if they abandoned 
the old faith.® Freedom of conscience was thus established for 
princes alone, and their power became supreme in religious a - 
well as secular matters. The Church and the civil government 
had been closely associated with one another for centuries, and 
the old system was perpetuated in the Protestant states. 
Scarcely any one dreamed that individual subjects could safely bt' 
left to believe what they would, and permitted, so long as they 
did not violate the law of the land, freely to select and practise 
such religious rites as afforded them help and comfort. 

During the three or four years which followed the signing of 
the Augsburg Confession in 1530 and the formation of the 
Schmalkaldic League, England, while bitterly de- Btilsiom 
nouncing and burning Lutheran heretics in the name 
of the Holy Catholic Church, was herself engaged in 
severing the bonds which had for well-nigh a thousand o^taiagar 
years bound her to the Apostolic See. An in- tttiM 
dependent n^ional Church was formed in iS 34 » 
which continued, however, for a time to adhere to all 
the characteristic beliefs of the medieval Catholic Church, 
excepting alone the headship of the pope. The cirem- 
stances which led to the English schism are dealt with 
elsewhere (see England, Church of), and need be reviewed 
here only in the briefest manner. There was some heresy 
in England during the opening decades of the i6th cenluty, 
survivals of the Lollardy which now and then brot^ht a victim 
to the stake. There was also the old disceaxteht among the 
orthodox in regard to the Church’s exactions, bad clerics and 

* This ao-caUed " ecclesiaatical reservation “ was not included in 
the main peace. 
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dissolute and lazy monks. Scholars, like Colet, read the New 
Testament in Greek and lectured orf justification by faiih before 
they knew of Luther, and More included among the institutions 
of Utopia a rather more liberal and enlightened religion than 
that which he observed around him. Erasmus was»rfcad and 
approved, and his notion of reform by culture no doubt attracted 
mjny adherents among English scholars. Luther’s works found 
their way into England, and were read and studied at both 
Oxford and Cambridge. In May 1521 Wolsey attended a pom¬ 
pous burning of Lutheran tracts in St Paul’s churchyard, where 
Bishop Fisher preached ardently against the new German herc.sy. 
Henry VIII. himself stoutly maintained the headship of the pope, 
and, as is well known, after examining the arguments of Luther, 
published his Defence of the Seveti Sacraments in 1521, which won 
for him from the pope theglorious title of “ Defender of the Faith.” 
The government and the leading men of letters and prelates 
appear therefore to have harboured no notions of revolt before 
the matter of the king’s divorce became prominent in 1527. 

Henry's elder brother Arthur, a notoriously sickly youth of 
scarce fifteen,•‘had been married to Catherine, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but had died less than five 
vni. months after the marriage (April 1502), leaving 
Mtidtht doubts as to whether the union had ever been physi- 
divoret (.^lly consummated. Political reasons dictated an 
alliance between the young widow and her brother-in- 
law Henry, prince of Wales, nearly five years her junior; Julius II. 
was induced reluctantly to grant the dispen.sation necessary on | 
account of the relationship, which, according to the canon law | 
and the current interpretation of Leviticus xviii. 16, stood in 
the way of the union. I'he wedding took place some years 
later (ijop), and several children were born, none of whom 
survived except the princess Mary. By 1527 the king had 
become hopclc.ss of having a male heir by Catherine. He was 
tired of her, and in love with the black-eyed Anne Bolcyn, who 
refu.sed to be his mistress. He alleged that he was beginning 
to have a horrible misgiving that his marriage with Catherine 
had been invalid, perhaps downright “ incestuous,” The 
negotiations with Clement VII. with the hope of obtaining a 
divorce from Catherine, the reluctance of the pope to impeach 
the dispensation of his predecessor Julius II., and at the same 
time to alienate the English queen’s nephew Charles V., the 
futile policy of Wolsey and his final ruin in 1529 are described 
elsewhere (see English History ; Henry VIII.; Catherine 
OF Aragon). The king’s agents secured the opinion of a number 
of prominent universities that his marriage was void, and an 
assembly of notables, which he .summoned in June 1530, warned 
the pope of the dangers involved in leaving the roj^l succession 
in uncertainty, since the heir was not only a woman, but, as it 
seamed to many, of illegitimate birth. 

Henry’s next move was to bring a monstrous charge against 
the clergy, accusing them of having violated the ancient laws 
Btginttiagoi praemunire in submitting to the authority of papal 
at Bag- legates (although he himself had ratified the appoint- 
"oh Wolsey as legate a latere). The clergy of the 

«t«/au province of Canterbury were fined £100,000 and com- 
papaeg. pelled to declare the king “ their singular protector and 
only supreme lord, and, as far as that is permitted by the law' 
of Christ, the supreme head of the Church and of the clergy.” 
This the king claimed, perhaps with truth, was only a clearer 
.statement of the provisions of earlier Engliifl’ laws. The 
following year, 1532,parliament presented a petition to the king 
(which had been most carefully elaborated by the monarch’s 
own advisers) containing twelve chafes against the bishops, 
relating to their courts, fees, injudicious appointments and 
abusive treatment of heretics, which combined to cause an 
unprecedented and “ marvellous disorder of the godly quiet, 
peace and tranquillity” of the realm. For the remedy of 
these abuses parliament turned to the king, ” in whom and by 
whom the only and sole redress, reformation and remedy herein 
absolutely re.sts and remains,” The ordinaries met the.se 
accusations with a lengthy and dignified answer ; but this did 
not satisfy the king, and convocation was compelled on the 


r5th of May 1532/ further to clarify the ancient fiawrs of the 
land, as understood by the king, in'the very brief, very humble 
and very pertinent document Irnpwn as the ” Submission of 
the Clergy.” Herein the king’s ‘‘ most humble subjects daily 
I‘orators, and bedesmen ” of the clergy of England, ,in view of 
; his goodness and fervent Christian zeal and his learning far 
I exceeding that of all other kings that they have read of, agree 
I never to assemble in convocation except at the king’s summons, 

; and to enact and promulgate no constitution or ordinances 
i except thjy receive the royal assent and authority. Moreover, 

I the existing canons are to be subjected to the examination 
of a commission appointed by the king, half its members from 
parliament, half from the clergy, to abrogate with the king’s 
assent such provisions as the majority find do not stand with 
God’s laws and the laws of the realm. This appeared to place 
: the legislation of the clergy, whether old or new', entirely under 
! the monarch’s control. A few months later Thomas Cranmer, 

[ who had been one of tho.se to discuss sympathetically Luther’s 
i works in the little circle at Gambridge, and who believed the 
; royal supremacy would tend to the remedying of grave abuses 
I and that the pope had acted ultra vires in issuing a dispensation 
[ for the king’s marriage with Catherine, was induced by Henry 
to succeed Warham as archbishop of Canterbury. About the 
same time parliament passed an interesting and important 
statute, forbidding, unless the king should wish to suspend the 
operation of the law, the payment to the pope of the ann^^tes. 
This item alone amounted during the previous forty-six years, 
the parliament declared, “ at the least to eight score thousand 
pounds, besides other great and intolerable, sums which have 
yearly been conveyed to the said court of Rome by many other 
ways and means to the great impoverishment of this realm.” 

I The annates were thereafter to accrue to the king; and bishops 
I and archbishops were thenceforth, in ca.se the pope refused 
to confirm them,* to be consecrated and invested within the 
realm, “ in like manner as divers other archbishops and bishops 
have been heretofore in ancient times by sundry the king’s 
most noble progenitors.” No censures, excommunications or 
interdicts with which the Holy Father might vex or grieve 
the sovereign lord or his subjects, should be published or in 
any way impede the usual performance of the sacraments and 
the holding of the divine services. In February parliament 
discovered that “ by divers sundry old authentic histories 
and chronicles ” it was manifest that the realm of England 
was an empire governed by one supreme head, the king, to 
whom all sorts and degrees of people—both clergy and laity— 
ought to bear next to God a natural and humble obedience, 
and that to him God had given the authority finally to deter¬ 
mine all causes and contentions in the realm, “ without 
restraint, or provocation to any foreign princes or potentates 
of the world.” 'fhe ancient statutes of the praemunire and 
provisors are recalled and the penalties attached to their 
violation re-enacted. All appeals were to be tried within the 
realm, and suits begun before an archbishop were to be deter¬ 
mined by him without further appeal. Acting on this, Cranmer 
tried the divorce case before his court, which declared the 
marriage with Catherine void and that with Anne Boleyn, 
which had been solemnized privately in January, valid. 
The pope replied by ordering Henry under pain of excommuni¬ 
cation to put away Anne and restore Catherine, his legal wife, 
within ten days. This sentence the emperor, all the Christian 
princes and the king’s own subjects were summoned to carry 
out by force of arms if necessary. 

As might have been anticipated, this caused no break in the 
policy of the English king and his parliament, and a series of 
famous acts passed in the year 1534 completed and seemtoa 
confirmed the independence of the Church of England, 
which, except during five years under Queen Mary, 
was thereafter as completely severed from the papal moopnig 
monarchy as the electorate of Saxony or the duchy ««. 
of Hesse. The payment of annates and of Peter’s pence ^ 

> Cranmer himself had taken the oath of canonical obadienco to 
the Holy See and duly received the pallium. 
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was absolulely forbidden, *s well as the* application to the 
bishop of* Rome for dispensations. The bishops were 
thereafter to be elected hj* the deans and chapters upon 
receiving the king’s conge d^eslirc (?.».). The Act of Successioa 
provided nhat, should‘the king have no sons, Elizabeth, 
Anne’s daughter, should succeed to the crown. The brief Act 
of Supremacy confirmed the king’s claim to be reputed the 
“ only supreme head in earth of the Church of England ” ; 
he was to enjoy all the honours, dignities, jurisdictions 
and profits thereunto appertaining, and to have 4 ull power 
and authority to reform and amend all such errors, heresies 
and abuses, as by any manner of spiritual authority might 
lawfully be reformed, or amended, most to the pleasure of 
Almighty God, and the increase of virtue in Christ’s religion, 
“ foreign authority, prescription, or any other thing or things 
to the contrary hereof, notwithstanding.” The Treasons Act. 
terrible in its operation, included among capital offences that 
of declaring in words or writing the king to be “ a heretic, 
schismatic, tj'rant, infidel or usurper.” The convocations were 
required to abjure the papal supremacy by declaring “ that 
the bishop of Rome has not in Scripture any greater 
jurisdiction in the kingdom of England than any other 
foreign bishop.” The king had now clarified the ancient 
laws of the realm to his satisfaction, and could proceed to 
abolish superstitious rites, remedy abu.ses, and seize such por¬ 
tions ol the Church’s po.sscssions, e.specially pious and monastic 
foundations, as he deemed superfluous for the maintenance of 
religion. 

In spite of the fact that the separation from Rome had been 
carried out during the sessions of a single p;irliament, and 
that there had been no opportunity for a general 
ntorm expression of opinion on the part of the nation, there 
o/tt* is no reason to .suppo.se that the majority of the 
thoughtful or thoughtless, were not ready to 
under reconcile themselves to the abolition of the papal 

Htmy supremacy. It seems just as clear that there was 

no strong evangelical movement, and that Henry’s 
pretty consistent adherence to the fundamental doctrines 
of the medieval Church was agreeable to the great mass of 
his subjects. The ten “ Articles devised by the Kyng’s Highnes 
Majestic to stablysh Christen quietness” (1536), together 
with the “Injunctions” of 1536 and 1538. are chiefly 
noteworthy for their affirmation of almost all the current 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, except those relating to the 
papal supremacy, purgatory, images, relics and pilgrimages, 
and the old rooted distrust of the Bible in the vernacular. 
The clergy were bidden to exhort their hearers to the 
“ works of charity, mercy and faith, specially prescribed and 
commanded in Scripture, and not to repose their tru.st or 
affiance in any other works devised by men’s phantasies beside 
Scripture; as in wandering to pilgrimages, offering of money, 
candles or tapers to images or relics, or kissing or licking the 
same, saying over a number of beads, not understood or minded 
on, or in such-like superstition.” To this end a copy of the 
whole English Bible wss to he set up in each parish church 
where the people could read it. During the same years the 
monasteries, lesser and greater, were dissolved, and the chief 
shrines were despoiled, notably that of St Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury. Thus one of the mo.st important of all medieval eccleiii- 
astical institutions, mona.sticism, came to an end in England. 
Doubtless the king’s sore financial needs had much to do with 
the dissolution of the abbeys and the plundering of the shrines, 
but there is no reason to suppose that he was not fully con¬ 
vinced that the monks had long outlived their usefulness and 
that the shrines were centres of abject superstition and ecclesi¬ 
astical deceit. Henry, however, stoutly refused to go further 
in the direction of German Protestantism, even with the 
prospect of forwarding the proposed union between him and 
the princes of the Schmalkaldic League. An insurrection of 
astfae Yorkshire peasants, which is to be ascribed in part to the 
.distress gaused by the enclosure of the commons on which 
they had been wont to pasture their cattle, and in part to the 


destruction of popular shines, may have caused the king to 
defend his orthodoxy by introducing into parliament in 1539 the 
six questions. These parliament enacted into the terrible statute 
of “ Tl\e Six Articles,” in which a felon’s death was prescribed 
for thos^who obstinately denied transubstantiation, demanded 
the communion under both kinds, questioned the binding 
character of vows of chastity, or the lawfulness of private 
Masses or the expediency of auricular confession. On the 
30th of July 1540 three Lutheran elcrgj'men were burned 
and three Roman Catholics beheaded, the latter for denying 
the king’s spiritual supremacy. Tire king’s ardent desire that 
diversities of minds and opinions should be done away with 
and unity be “ charitably established ” was further promoted 
by publishing in 1543 A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Man, set forth by the King’s Majesty of England, 
in which the tenets of medieval theology, except for denial 
of the supremacy of the bishop of Rome and the unmistakable 
assertion of the supremacy of the king, were once more 
restated. , 

Henry VIIl. died in January 1547, having emosen a council 
of regency for his nine-year-old son Edward, the members 
of which were favourable to further religious innqva- Enginad 
tions. Somerset, the new Protector, strove to govern become* 
on the Ifflsis of civil liberty and religious tolerance, f’rdteetnnt 
The first parliament of the reign swept away 2'lmost--g]JJ^^ 
all the species of treasons created during the previous v/., 
two centuries, the heresy acts, including the Six iSdf- 
Articles, all limitations on printing the Scriptures in 
English and reading and expounding the same—indeed “all 
and ever)' art or acts of parliament concerning .doctrine 
or matters of religion.” These measures gave a great impetus 
to religious discussion and local innovations. Representatives 
of all the new creeds hastened from the Continent to 
England, where they hoped to find a safe and fertile field 
for the particular seed they had to plant. It is impo.ssibIc 
exactly to estimate the influence which these teachers 
exerted on the general trend of religious opinion in England; 
in any case, however, it was not unimportant, and the 
Articles of Religion and official homilies of the Church of 
England show unmistakably the influence of Calvin’s doctrine. 
There was. however, no such sudden breach with the traditions 
of the past as characterized the Reformation in some con¬ 
tinental countries. Under Edward VI. the changes were 
continued on the lines laid down by Henry VIIL The old 
hierarchy continued, but service books in English were sub- 
.stituted for those in Latin, and preaching was encouraged. 
A royal visitation, beginning in 1547, discovered, however, such 
a degpe of ignorance and illiteracy among the parish clejgy 
that it became clear that preaching could only be graduwy 
given its due place in the services of the Church. Communion 
under both kinds and the marriage of the clergy were 
sanctioned, thus gravely modifying two of the fundamental 
in.stitutions of the medieval Church. A conservative Book 
of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies after the Use of the Church of England 
—commonly called the First Prayer Book of Edward VI.— 
was issued in 1549. This was based upon ancient “uses," 
and represented no revolutionary change in the traditions of 
the “ old religion.” It was followed, however, in 155® by the 
second Ptayef Book, which was destined to be, with some 
modifications, the permanent basis of the English service. 
This made it clear that the communion was no longer to 
be regarded as a propitiatory sacrifice, the names ‘‘Holy 
Communion” and ‘‘Lord’s Supper” being definitively sub¬ 
stituted for “Mass” {g-v.), while the word “altar” was 
replaced by “ table.” In the Forty-two Artides sre have 
the basis of Queen Elizabeth’s Thirty-nine Artides. Thus 
during the reign of Edward we have not only the founda¬ 
tions of the Anglican Church laid, but there appeare 
the beginning of those evangelical and puritanical sects 
which were to become the “ dissenters ” of the foHowing 
centuries. 
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With the death of Edward there came a period of reaction 
lasting for five years. Queen Ma/y, unshaken in he? attoch- 
fMbtttc ment to the ancient faith and the papal monarchy, 
ruKtiom was able with the sanction of a subscr\nent parlia- 
iM^cr ment to turn back the wheels of ccclesiastictil legis- 
isss- lation, to restore ^he old religion, and to reunite the 
isss. English Church with the papal monarchy ; the pope'.s 
legate, Cardinal Pole, was primate of all England Then, the 
ancient heresy laws having been revived, came the burnings of 
Rogers, Hooker, Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer and many a less 
noteworthy champion of the new religion. It would seem as 
it this sharp, uncompromising reaction was wliat was needed 
to produce a popular realization of the contrast between the 
EccUsia anglicana of Henry Vlll. and Edward VI., and the 
alternative of “ perfect obedience to the See Apostolic.” 

Elizabeth, who succeeded her sister Mary in 1558, was sus¬ 
pected to be Protestant in her leanings, and her adviser, Cecil, 
Sttth- received his training as secretary of the Protector 

meat Somerset: but the general European situation as 
umier well Us the young queen’s own temperament pre- 
**"*•'*. eluded any abrupt or ostentatious change in religious 
matters. The new sovereign’s first proclamation was directed 
against all such preaching os might lead to contention and the 
breaking of the common quiet. In 1559 ten of Henry VIII.’s 
acts were revived. On Easter Sunday the queen ventured 
to display her personal preference for the Protestant conception 
of the eucharist by forbidding the celebrant in her chapel to 
elevate the host. The royal supremacy was reasserted, the 
title being modified into “ supreme governor ” ; and a new 
edition of Edward VI.’s second Prayer Book, with a few 
changes,'' was issued. The Marian bishops who refused to 
recognize these changes were deposed and imprisoned, but 
care was taken to preserve the “ succession ” by consecrating 
others in due form to take their places.* Four years later the 
Thirty-nine Articles imposed an official creed upon the English 
nation. This was Protestant in its genera! character: in its 
appeal to the Scriptures as the sole rule of faith (Art. VI,), its 
repudiation of the authority of Rome (Art. XXXVII.), its 
definition of the Church (Art. XIX.). its insistence on justifica¬ 
tion by faith only (Art. XI.) and repudiation of the sacrifice 
of the Mass (Arts. XXVIII. and XXXI.). As supreme governor 
of the Church of England the sovereign strictly controlled all 
ecclesiastical legislation and appointed royal ddegates to hear 
appeals from the ecclesiastical courts, to be a “ papist ” or to 
“ hear Mass ” (which was construed as the same thing) was to 
risk incurring the terrible penalties of high treason. By the 
Act of Uniformity (1559) a uniform ritual, the Book of Common 
Prayer, was imposed upon clergy and laity alike, and no liberty 
of'public worship was permitted. Every subject was bound 
under penalty of a fine to attend church on Sunday. While 
there was in a certain sense freedom of opinion, all printers 
had to seek a licence from the government for every manner of 
book or paper, and heresy was so closely affiliated with treason 
that the free expression of thought, whether reactionary or 
revolutionary, was beset with grave danger. 

Attempts to estimate the width of the gulf separating the 
Church of England in Elizabeth’s time from the corresponding 
institution as it existed in the early years of her father’s reign 
are likely to be gravely affected by personal bias. There is a 
theory that no sweeping revolution in dogma look place, but 
that only a few medieval beliefs were modified or rejected owing 
to the practical abuses to which they had given rise. To 
Professor A. F. Pollard, for example, “ The Reformation in 
England was mainly a domestic affair, a national protest against 
national grievances rather than part of a cosmopolitan move¬ 
ment toward doctrinal change ” (Camh. Mod. Hist. ii. 478-9). 
This estimate appeals to persons of widely different views and 
temperaments. It is as grateful to those who, like many 
“ Anglo-Catholics,” desire on religious grounds to establish the 
doctrinal continuity of the Anglican Oiurch with that of the 

* Only one of the Marian lusbops, Kitchin of Llandafi, was found 
willing to conform. 


middle ages, as it is obvious to those who, like Wj/K. Clifford, 
perceive in the ecclesiastical organization and its influence 
nothing more than a perpetuatipn of demoralizing medieval 
superstition. The nonconformists have, moreover, never 
'wearied of denouncing the “papistical” conservatism of thi; 
A^licun establishment.. On the other hand, the impartial 
historical student cannot compare the Thirty-nine Articles 
with the contemporaneous canons and decrees of the council of 
Trent without being impressed by striking contrasts between the 
two sets ,pf dogmas. Their spirit is very different. The un¬ 
mistakable rejection on the part of the English Church of the 
conception of the eucharist as a sacrifice had alone many wide- 
reaching implications. Even although the episcopal organiza¬ 
tion was retained, the conception of “ tradition,” of the conciliar 
powers, of the “ characters ” of the priest, of the celibate life, 
of purgatory, of “ good works,” &c.—all these serve cjearly to 
differentiate the teaching of the English Church before and after 
the Reformation. From this standpoint it is obviously un- 
historical to deny that England had a very important part in 
the cosmopolitan movement toward doctrinal change. 

The little backward kingdom of Scotland definitely accepted 
the new faith two years after Elizabeth’s accession, and after 
having for centuries sided withFrance against England, 
she was inevitably forced by the Reformation into an mmttoa la 
alliance with her ancient enemy to the south when they Seotiaao, 
both faced a confederation of Catholic powers. 'Hie 
first martyr of Luther’s gospel had been Patrick Hamilton, who 
had suffered in 1528 ; but in spite of a number of executions the 
new ideas spread, even among the nobility. John Knox, who, 
after a chequered career, had come under the influence ot 
Calvin at Geneva, returned to Scotland for a few months in 
1555, and .shortly after (1557) that part of the Scottish nobility 
which had been won over to the new faith formed their first 
“ covenant ” for mutual protection. These “ Lords of the 
Congregation ” were able to force some concessions from thi' 
queen regent. Knox appeared in Scotland again in 1559, and 
became a sort of second Calvin. He opened negotiations with 
Cecil, who induced the reluctant Elizabeth to form an alliance 
with the Lords of the Congregation, and the English sent a fleet 
to drive away the French, who were endeavouring to keep their 
hold on Scotland. In 1560 a confession of faith was prepared 
by John Knox and five companions. This was adopted by the 
Scottish parliament, with the resolution “the bi.shops of-Rome 
have no jurisdiction nor authoritie in this Rcalme in tymes 
Cuming.” The alliance of England and the Scottish Protestants 
against the French, and the common scccs.sion from the papal 
monarchy, was in a sense the foundation and beginning of 
Great Britain. Scottish Calvinism was destined to exercise no 
little influence, not only on the history of England, but on the 
form that the Protestant faith was to take in lands beyond the 
seas, at the time scarcely known to the Europeans. 

While France was deeply affected during the i6th century 
by the Protestant revolt, its government never undertook any 
thoroughgoing reform of the Church. During the aegia- 
latter part of the century its monarchs were en- 
gaged in a bloody struggle with a powerful religious- 
political party, the Huguenots, who finally won a amremeat 
toleration which they continued to enjoy until the Ib France. 
revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685. It was not until 1789 
thatthe French Church of the middle ages lost its vast possessions 
and was subjected to a fundamental reconstruction by the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy (1791).“' Yet no summary of 

*In 1795 the National Convention gniilly declared that the 
Republic would no longer subsidize any form of worship or furnish 
buildings for religious services. " The law recognizes no minister 
of religion, and no one is to appear in public with costumes or orna¬ 
ments used in religious ceremonies." Bonaparte, in the Concordat 
which he forced upon the pope in iHo*, did not provide for the return 
of any of the lands of the Church which had been sold, but agreed 
that file government should pay the salaries of bishops and pnests, 
whose apixjintment it controlled. While the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion was declared to be that accepted by the majority of French- > 
men, the state subsidized tlie Reformed Church, tli^, adhering 
to the Augsburg Confession and ihe Jewish community. Over a 
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the Protestant revolt would be complete without some allusion 
to the contrast between the course of affairs in France and in 
the neighbouring countries. Tift French monarchy, as we have 
seen, had usually succeeded in holding its own against the 
centr^ixingMendencies of the pope. By the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges (1438) it had secured the advantages of the conciliar 
movement. In 1516, after Francis I. had won his victory at 
Marignano, Leo X. concluded a new concordat with France, 
in which, in view of the repudiation of the offensive Pragmatic 
Sanction, the patronage of the French Church was turned over, 
with scarce any restriction, to the French monarch, although 
in another agreement the annates were reserved to the pope. 
The encroachments—^which liad begun in the time of Philip the 
Fair—of the king’s lawyers on the ancient ecclesiaiitical juris¬ 
diction, had reached a point where there was little cause for 
jealousy an the part of the State. The placet had long prevailed, 
so that the king had few of the reasons, so important in Germany 
and England, for quarrelling with the existing system, unless 
it were on religious grounds. France had been conspicuous in 
the conciliar movement. It had also furnished its due quota 
of heretics, although no one so conspicuous as Wycliffe or Huss. 
Marsiglio of Padua had had Frenchmen among his sympathizers 
and hel’',vrs. The first prominent French scholar to “ preach 
Christ from the sources ” was Jacques Lefebvre of Etaples, who 
in 1512 published a new Latin translation of the epistles of St 
Paul. Later he revised an existing P'rench translation of both 
the New Testament (which appeared in 1523, almost con¬ 
temporaneously with Luther’s German version) and, two years 
later, the Old Testament. He ^eed with Luther in rejecting 
transubstantiation, and in believing that works without the 
grace of God could not make for salvation. The centre of 
Letebvrc’s followers was Meaux, and they found an ardent 
adherent in Margaret of Angouleme, the king’s sister, but had no 
energetic leader who was willing to face the danger, of disturb¬ 
ances. Luther’s works found a good many readers in France, 
but were condemned (1521) by both the Sorbonne and the parle- 
ment of Paris. The parlanent appointed a commission to discover 
and punish heretics ; the preachers of Meaux fled to Strassburg, 
and Lef^bvre’s translation of the Bible was publicly burned. A 
council held at Sens. 1528-29, approved all those doctrines of the 
old Church which the Protestants were attacking, and satisfied 
itself with enumerating a list of necessary conservative reforms. 

After a fierce attack on Protestants caused by the mutilation 
of a statue of the Virgin, in 1528, the king, anxious to con- 
joAb ciliate both the German Protestants and anti-papal 
CaMtt England, invited some of the reformers of Meaux 
amdti* to preach in the Louvre. An address written by 
“ young tnan of twenty-four, Jean Cauvin (to 
«»** become immortal under his Latin name of Calvinus) 
CMmttaa was read by the rector of the university. It was 
defence of the new evangelical views, and so 
aroused the Sorbonne that Calvin was forced to flee from 
Paris. In October 1534, the posting of placards in Paris 
and other towns, containing brutal attacks on the Mass and 
denouncing the pope and the “ vermin ” of bishops, priests 
and monks as blasphemers and liars, produced an outburst of 
persecution, in which thirty-five Lutherans were burned, while 
many fled the country. The events called forth from Calvin, 
who was in Basel, the famous letter to Francis which forms 
the preface to hb Institutes of the Christian Religion. In this 
address he sought to vindicate the high aims of the Protestants, 
and to put the king on his guard against those mad men who 
were disturbing his kingdom with their measures of persecution. 
The Irutitutes, the first great textbook of Protestant theology, 
was published in Latin in 1536, and soon (1541) in a French 
version. The original work is much shorter than in its later 
editions, for, as Calvin says, he wrote learning and learned 
century elapsed before the Concordat was abrogated by the Separa¬ 
tion Law of 1905 which suppressed all government appropriations 
for religious purposes and vested the control of Chniw property 
^n ” associations for public worship ” (associations cultuelUs), to !:« 
Composed W from seven to twenty-five members according to the 
size of the commune. 


writing, ,His address had li^le effect on the king. The parle- 
ments issued a series of edicts against the heretics, culminating 
in the very harsh general edict of Fontainebleau, sanctioned 
,by the parlement of Paris in 1543. The Sorbonne issued 
a concise series of twenty-five articles, refuting the Institutes of 
Calvin. TTiis statement, when approved by the king and his 
council, was published throughout France,and formed a clear test 
of orthodoxy. The Sorbonne also drew up a list of prohibited 
books, including those of Calvin, Luther and Melanchthon ; 
and the parlement issued a decree against all printing of Pro¬ 
testant literature. The later years of Francis’s reign were 
noteworthy for the horrible massacre of the Waldenses and the 
martyrdom of fourteen from the group of Meaux, who were 
burnt alive in 1546. When Francis died little had been done, in 
spite of the government’s cruelty, to check Protestantism, while 
a potent organ of evangelical propaganda had been developing 
just beyond the confines of France in the town of Geneva. 

In its long struggle with its bishops and with the dukes of 
Savoy, Geneva had turned to her neighbours for aid, especi¬ 
ally to Bern, with which an alliance was concluded , 

in 1526. Two years later Bern formally sanctioned 
the innovations advocated by the Protc-stant preadiers, « eosstn 
and although predominantly German assumed (he aiprnpa- 
role of protector of the reform party in the Pays 
de Vaud and Geneva. William Farel, one of the,group of 
Meaux, who had fled to Switzerland and had been active in 
the conversion of Bern, went to Geneva in 1531. With the 
protection afforded him and his companions by Bern, and 
the absence of well-organized opposition on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, the new doctrines rapidly spread, jnd by 
1535 Farel was preaching in .St Pierre itself. After a public 
disputation in which the Catholics were weakly represented, 
and a popular demonstration in favour of the new doctrines, 
the council of Geneva rather reluctantly sanctioned the 
abolition of the Mass. Meanwhile Bern had declared war 
on the duke of Savoy, and had not only conquered a great 
j)art of the Pays de Vaud, including the important town of 
Lausanne, but had enabled Geneva to win its complete inde¬ 
pendence. In the same year (September 1536), as Calvin 
was passing through the town on his way back to Strassburg 
after a short visit in Italy, he was seized by Farel and induced 
most reluctantly to remain and aid him in thoroughly carrying 
out the Reformation in a city in which the conservative senti¬ 
ment was .still very strong. As there proved to be a large 
number in the town councils who did not S3mipathize with the 
plans of organization recommended by Calvin and his col¬ 
leagues, the town preachers were, after a year and a half of 
unsatisfactory labour, forced to leave Geneva. For three years 
Calvin sojourned in Germany; he signed the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession, gained the friendship of Melanchthon and other leading 
reformers, and took part m the religious conferences of the 
period. In 1541 he was induced with great difficulty to sur¬ 
render once more his hopes of leading the quiet life of a scholar, 
and to return again to Geneva (September 1541), where he 
spent the remaining twenty-three years of his life. His ideal 
was to restore the conditions which he supposed prevailed 
during the first three centuries of the Church^ existence; but 
the celebrated Ecclesiastical Ordinances adopted by the town 
in 1541 and revised in 1561 failed fully to realize his ideas, which 
find a more corfplete exemplification in the regulations govern¬ 
ing the French Church later. He wished for the complete 
independence and self-government of the Church, with the 
right of excommunication to be used against the ungodly. The 
Genevan town councils were quite ready to re-enact all the old 
police regulations common in that age in regard to excessive 
display, dancing, obscene songs, &c. It was arranged too that 
town government should listen to the “ Consistory,” made up of 
the “ Elders,” but the Small Council was to choose the members 
of the Consistory, two of whom should belong to the Smalt 
Council, four to the Council of Sbety, and six to the Council of 
Two Hundred. One of the four town syndics was to preside over 
its sessions. The Consistory was thus a sort of Committee of 
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the councils, and it had no power to inflict civil punishment on 
offenders. Thus “ we ought,” as *Lind.say says, “ to see in the 
disciplinary powers and punishments of the Consistory of 
Geneva not an exhibition of the working of the Church organ- 
ized on the principles of Calvin, but the ordinary profcedure of 
the town council of a medieval city. J’heir petty punishraerits 
apd their minute interferences with private life are only special 
instances of what was common to all municipal rule in the i6tli 
century.” This is true ol the .supreme crime of heresy, which 
in the notorious case of Servetus was only an expression of rules 
laid down over a thousand years earlier in the Theodosian Code. 
Geneva, however, with its most distinguished of I’rotestant theo¬ 
logians, became a schr>ol t'f Protestantism, which sent its trained 
men into the Netherlands. England and Scotland, and espccially 
across the border into France. It served too as a place of refuge 
tor thousands of the persecuted adherents of its beliefs. Calvin’s 
book furnished the Protestants not only with a compact and 
admirably written handbook of theology, vigorous and clear, 
but with a s\ stem of Church government and a code of morals. 

After the (feath of Francis I., his successor, Henry II., ^t 
himself even more strenuously to extirpate heresy; a special 
Or/w t parlement of Pari.s—the so-called 

CHambre ardente {q.v.)—ioT the trial of heresy cases 
party was established, and the fierce edict of Chateaubriand 
(June j 551) explicitly adopted many ol the expedients 
Henry II. inquisition. While hundreds were im¬ 

prisoned or burned, Protestants seemed steadily to increase in 
numbers, and finally only the expostulations of the parlement of 
Paris prevented the king from introducing the Inquisition in 
France in accordance with the wishes of the pope and the 
cardinal of Lorraine. The civil tribunals, however, prt^tically 
assumed the functions of regular inquisitorial courts, in spite 
of the objections urged by the ecclesiastical courts. Notwith¬ 
standing these measures for their extermination, the French 
Protestants were proceeding to organize a church in accordance 
with the conceptions of the early (Christian communities as 
Calvin described them in his Institutes. Beginning with Paris, 
some fifteen communities with their consistories were established 
m French towns between 1555 and i5(>o. In .spite of continued 
persecution a national sj-nod was assembled in Paris in 1559, 
representing at least twelve Protestant churches in Normandy 
and central France, which drew up a confession of faith and a 
book of chureb di-sciplinc. It appears to have been from France 
rather than from Geneva that the Presbyterian churches of 
Holland. Scotland and the United States derived their form of 
government. A reiu-tion against the extreme severity of the 
king’s eourts became apparent at this date. Du Bourg and 
others ventured warmly to defend the Protestants in the parle- 
rassnt of Paris in the very presence of the king and of the cardinal 
of Lorraine. The higher aristocracy began now to be attracted 
by the new doctrines, or at least repelled by the flagrant power 
enjoyed by the Guises during the brief reign of Francis II. 
(1559-1560). Protestantism was clearly becoming inextricably 
as.snciated with politics of a very intricate sort. The leading 
members of the Bourbon branch of the royal family, and Gaspard 
de Coligny, admiral of France, were conspicuous among the 
converts to Calvinism. Persecution was revived by the Guises ; 
Du Bourg, the brave defender of the Protestants, was burned 
as a heretic; yet Calvin could in the closing years of his life 
form a cheerful estimate that some three bundled thousand of 
his countrymen had been won over to liis views. The death of 
Francis II. enabled Catherine de’ Medici, the queen mother, to 
assert herself against the Guises, and become the regent of her 
tcn-year-old son Charles IX. A meeting of the States General 
had already been summoned to consider the state of the realm. 
Michel dc THfipital, the chancellor, who opened the assembly, 
was an advocate of toleration ; he dwrecated the abusive use 
of die terms “ Lutherans,” “ Papists ’’ and “ Huguenots,” and 
advocated deferring all action until a council should have been 
called. The deputies of the clergy were naturally conservative, 
but advocated certain reforms, an abolition of the Concordat, 
and a re-establishment of the older Pragmatic Sanction. The 


noblesse were divided on the matter of tolera&on, but the 
cahiers (lists of grievances and suggestions for reform) submitted 
by the Third Estate demanded/,'besides regular meetings of the 
estates every five years, complete toleration and a reform of the 
Church. This grew a little later into the recommendation that 
the revenues and possessions of the French Church sliould be 
appropriated by the government, which, after properly sub¬ 
sidizing the clergy, might hope, it was estimated, that a surplus 
of twenty-two millions of livres would accrue to the State. Two 
hundred, and thirty years later this plan was realized in the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The deliberations of 1561 
resulted in the various reforms, the suspension of persecution 
and the liberation of Huguenot prisoners. The.se were not 
accorded freedom of worship, but naturally took advantage of 
the situation to carry on their services more publicly than ever 
before. An unsuccessful effort was made at the confprence of 
Poissy to bring the two religious parties together ; Beza had an 
opportunity to defend the Calvmistic cause, and Lainez, the 
general of the Order of Jesus, that of the bishop of Rome. The 
government remained tolerant toward the movement, and in 
January 1562 the Huguenots were given permission to hold 
public services outside the walls of fortified towns and were not 
forbidden to meet in private houses within the walls. Catherine, 
who had promoted these measures, cared nothing for the 
Protestants, but desired the support of the Bourbon princes. 
The country was Catholic, and disturbances inevitably occurred, 
culminating in the attack of the duke of Guise and his troops 
on the Protestants at Vassy, Ics.s than two months after the 
issuing of the edict. 

It is impossible to rcvi(;w here the Wars of Religion which 
distracted France, from the “ mas.sacre of Vassy ” to the 
publication of the edict of Nantes, thirty-six years 
later. Religious issues became more and more domin- Preaeb 
ated by purely political and dynastic ambitions, and 
the whole situation was constantly affected by the 
policy of Philip II. and the struggle going on in the Met at 
Netherlands. Henry IV. was admirably fitted to Naattt, 
reunite France once more, and. after a superficial 
conversion to the Catholic faith, to meet the needs of 
his former co-religionists, the Huguenots. The edict of Nantes 
recapitulated and codified the provisions of a series of earlier 
edicts of toleration, which liad come with each truce during the 
previous generation. Liberty of conscience in religious matters 
was secured and the right of private worship to those of the 
“ so-called Reformed rcl^ion.” Public worship was permitted 
everywhere where it had existed in 1596-1597, in two places 
within each bailliage and senechaussee. and in the chateaux of the 
Protestant nobility, with slight restrictions in the case of lower 
nobility. Protestants were placed upon a political equality and 
made eligible to all public offices. To ensure these rights, they 
were left in military control of two hundred towns, including 
La Rochelle, Montauban and Montpellier. Jealous of their 
“ sharing the State with the king,” Richelieu twenty-five years 
later reduced the exceptional privileges of the Huguenots, and 
with the advent of Louis XIV. they began to suffer renewed 
persecution, which the king at last flattered hinwelf Irnd so far 
reduced their number that in 1685 he revoked the edict of Nantes 
and reduced the Protestants to the status of outlaws. It was 
not until 1786 that they were restored to their civil rights, 
and by the Declaration of the Rights of Man, in 1789, to their 
religious freedom. 

Contemporaneously with the Wars of Religion in France 
a long and terrible struggle between the king of Spain and his 
Dutch and Belgian provinces had resulted in the The 
formation of a Protestant state—the United Nether- 
lands, which was destined to play an important role 
in the history of the Reformcdireligion. Open both tueirim- 
to German and French influences, the Netherlands i^aaee 
had been the scene of the first executions of Lutherans; 
they been a centre of Anabaptist agitation; but Cal- ahtoim- 
vinism finally triumphed in the Confession of DordrechC tiaa. 
t572, since Calvin’s system of church government did not, like 
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Lutiier's, im^ly the sympathy of the civil autKorities. Charles V. 
had valiantly opposed the development of heresy in the Nether¬ 
lands, and nowhere else had theft been such numbers of martyrs, 
for some thirty thousand arc supposed to have been put to death 
during his* reign. Under Philip II. it soon became almost 
impossible to distinguish clearly between the religious issues 
and the resistance to the manifold tyranny of Philip and his 
representatives. William of Orange, who had passed through 
several phases of religious conviction, stood first and foremost 
for toleration. Indeed, Holland became the home of modern 
religious liberty, the haven of innumerable free spirits, and the 
centre of activity of printers and publishers, who asked for no 
other imprimatur than the prospect of intelligent readers. 

It is impossible to offer any exhaustive classification of 
those who, while they rejected the teachings of the old Church, 
ra»A»«-» refused at the same time to conform to the particular 
hMptitu. types of Protestantism which had found favour in 
the eyes of the princes and been imposed by them on their 
subjects. This large class of “ dissenters ” lound themselves 
us little at home under a Protestant as under a Catholic 
regime, and have until recently been treated with sciint 
sympathy by historians of the Church. Long before the 
Protestant revolt, simple, obscure people, under the influence 
of leaders whose names have boon iorgotten, lost confidence 
in the official clergy and thoir sacraments and formed secret 
organizations of which vague accounts are found in the reports 
of the 13th-century inquisitors, Rainerus Sacchoni, Bernard 
Gui, and the rest. Their anti-sacerdotahsm appears to have 
been their chief offence, for the inquisitors admit that they were 
puritanically careful in word and conduct, and shunned all 
levity. Similar groups are mentioned in the town chronicles 
of the early i6th century, and there is reason to assume that 
informal evangelical movements were no new things when 
Luther first began to preach. His appeal to the Scriptures 
against the traditions of the Church encouraged a more active 
propaganda on the part of Balthasar Hubmaier, Carlstadt, 
Munzer, Johann Denk (d. 1527) and others, some of whom 
were well-trained scholars capable of maintaining with vigour 
and effect their ideas of an apostolic life as the high road to 
salvation. Munzer dreamed of an approaching millennium on 
earth to be heralded by violence and suffering, but Hubmaier 
and Denk were peaceful evangelists who believed that man’s 
will was free and that each had within him an inner light which 
would, if he but followed it, guide him to God. To them 
persecution was an outrage upon Jesus’s teachings. Luther 
and his sympathizers were blind to the reasonableness of the 
fundamental teachings of these “brethren.” The idea of 
adult baptism, which had after 1525 become generaUy accepted 
among them, roused a bitterness which it is rather hard to 
understand nowadays. But it is easy to see that informal 
preaching to the people at large, especially after the Peasant 
Revolt, with whidi Munzer h^ been identified, should have 
led to a general condemnation, under the name “ Anabaptist ” 
or “ Catabaptist,” of the heterogeneous dissenters who agreed 
in rejecting the State religion and associated a condemnation 
of infant baptism with schemes for social betterment. The 
terrible events in Munster, which was controlled for a.short 
time (2533-34) by a group of Anabaptists under the leadership 
of John of Leiden, the introduction of polygamy (which appears 
to have been a peculiar accident rather than a general prinaple), 
the speedy capture of the town by on alliance of Catholic and 
Protestant princes, and the ruthless retribution inflicted by 
the victors, have been cherished by ecclesiastical writers as 
a choice and convincing instance of the natured fruits of a 
rejection of infant baptism. Much truer than the common 
estimate of the character of the Anabaptists is that given in 
Sebastian Franck’s Chrcmicle: “ They taught nothing but love, 
fahh and the crucifixion of the flesh, manifesting patience 
and humility under many sufferings, breaking bread with one 
■ another in sign of unity and love, helping one another with 
• true helpfulness, lending, borrowing, giving, learning to have 
dl things in common, calling each other ‘ brother.* ” Menno 


Simons p>. eirc, 1500) succeeded in bringing the scattered 
Anabaptist communities into a species of association; he 
discouraged .the earlier apocalyptic hopes, inculcated non- 
resistance , denounced the evils of State control over religious 
matters,*ahd emphasized personal conversion, and adult baptism 
as its appropriate seal. The English Independents and the 
modern Baptists, as well as the Mennonites, may be regarded as 
the historical continuation of lines of development going back 
to the Waldensians and the Bohemian Brethren, and passing 
down through the German, Dutch and Swiss Anabaptists. 

The modern scholar as he reviews the period of the Pro¬ 
testant Revolt looks naturally, but generally in vain, for those 
rationalistic tendencies which become so clear in saeMaat 
the latter part of the 17th century. Luther found trAuti- 
no intellectual difficulties in his acceptance and tirimi- 
interpretation of the Scriptures as God’s word, and 
1 in maintaining against the Anabaptists the legitimacy of every 
I old custom that was not obviously contrary to the Scriptures. 
Indeed, he gloried in the inherent and divine unreasonableness 
of Christianity, and brutally denounced reasoif as a cunning 
fool, “ a pretty harlot.” The number of questions which Calvin 
failed to ask or eluded by absolutely irrational expedients frees 
him from any taint of modem rationalism, But'in Servetus. 
whose execution he approved, we find an isolated, feeble revolt 
against assumptions which both Catholics and ih-ote^tants of 
all .shades accepted without question. It is pretty clear that 
the common accounts of the Renaissance and of the revival of 
learning grossly exaggerate the influence of the writers of 
Greece and Rome, for they produced no obvious rationalistic 
movement, as would have been the case had Plato and Cicero, 
Lucretius and Lucian, been taken really seriously. Neo- 
Platonism, which is in some respects nearer the Christian 
patristic than the Hellenic spirit, was as far as the radical 
religious thinkers of the Italian Renaissance receded. The 
only religious movement that can be regarded os even rather 
vaguely the outcome of humanism is the Socinian. Fatrstus 
Sozzini, a native of Sienna (1539-1603), much influenced by 
his uncle Lelio Sozzini, after a wandering, questioning life, 
found his way to Poland, where he succeeded in uniting the 
various Anabaptist sects into a species of church,'the doctrines 
of which are set forth in the Confession of Rakow (near Minsk), 
published in Polish in 1605 and speedily in German and Latin. 
'Hie Latin edition declares that although this new statement of 
the elements of the Christian faith differs from the articles of 
other Christian creeds it is not to be mistaken for a challenge. 
It does not aim at binding the opinions of men or at condemn¬ 
ing to the tortures of hell-fire those who refuse to accept it. 
Absit a nobis ea mens, immo amentia. “ We have, it is true, 
ventured to prepare a catechism, but we force it on no dffe; 
we express our opinions, but we coerce no one. It is free to 
every one to form his own conclusions in religious matters ; 
and so we do no more than set forth the meaning of divine 
things as they appiear to our minds Without, however, attacking 
or insulting those who differ from us. This is the golden 
freedom of preaching which the holy words of the New Testa¬ 
ment so strictly enjoin upon us, . . . Who art thou, miserable 
man, who would smother and extinguish in others the fire of 
God’s Spirit which it has pleased him to kindle in them?'” 
'Phe Socinian creed sprang from intellectual rather than re¬ 
ligious motivfe.- Sufficient reasons could be assigned for 
accepting the New Testament as God’s word and Christ as the 
Christian’s guide. He was not God, but a divine prophet born 
of a ■wigin and raised on the third day as the first-fruits of 
them that slept. From the standpoint of the history of enli|^- 
enment, as Hamack has observed, “ Socinianism with its sys¬ 
tematic criticism (tentative and imperfect as it may now seem) 
and its rejection hi all the assumptions based upon mere 
ecclesiastical tradition’, can scarcely be rated too h^ljr. That 
modem Unitarianism is all to be traced back to Bozzini 'and 
the RakOw Confession need not be assumtid. ' The anti-Trini- 
tariin path was one which opened invitingly before a consider¬ 
able class of critical minds, seeming as it did to lead out' into 
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the councils, and it had no power to inflict civil punishment on 
offenders. Thus “ we ought,” as *Lind.say says, “ to see in the 
disciplinary powers and punishments of the Consistory of 
Geneva not an exhibition of the working of the Church organ- 
ized on the principles of Calvin, but the ordinary profcedure of 
the town council of a medieval city. J’heir petty punishraerits 
apd their minute interferences with private life are only special 
instances of what was common to all municipal rule in the i6tli 
century.” This is true ol the .supreme crime of heresy, which 
in the notorious case of Servetus was only an expression of rules 
laid down over a thousand years earlier in the Theodosian Code. 
Geneva, however, with its most distinguished of I’rotestant theo¬ 
logians, became a schr>ol t'f Protestantism, which sent its trained 
men into the Netherlands. England and Scotland, and espccially 
across the border into France. It served too as a place of refuge 
tor thousands of the persecuted adherents of its beliefs. Calvin’s 
book furnished the Protestants not only with a compact and 
admirably written handbook of theology, vigorous and clear, 
but with a s\ stem of Church government and a code of morals. 

After the (feath of Francis I., his successor, Henry II., ^t 
himself even more strenuously to extirpate heresy; a special 
Or/w t parlement of Pari.s—the so-called 

CHambre ardente {q.v.)—ioT the trial of heresy cases 
party was established, and the fierce edict of Chateaubriand 
(June j 551) explicitly adopted many ol the expedients 
Henry II. inquisition. While hundreds were im¬ 

prisoned or burned, Protestants seemed steadily to increase in 
numbers, and finally only the expostulations of the parlement of 
Paris prevented the king from introducing the Inquisition in 
France in accordance with the wishes of the pope and the 
cardinal of Lorraine. The civil tribunals, however, prt^tically 
assumed the functions of regular inquisitorial courts, in spite 
of the objections urged by the ecclesiastical courts. Notwith¬ 
standing these measures for their extermination, the French 
Protestants were proceeding to organize a church in accordance 
with the conceptions of the early (Christian communities as 
Calvin described them in his Institutes. Beginning with Paris, 
some fifteen communities with their consistories were established 
m French towns between 1555 and i5(>o. In .spite of continued 
persecution a national sj-nod was assembled in Paris in 1559, 
representing at least twelve Protestant churches in Normandy 
and central France, which drew up a confession of faith and a 
book of chureb di-sciplinc. It appears to have been from France 
rather than from Geneva that the Presbyterian churches of 
Holland. Scotland and the United States derived their form of 
government. A reiu-tion against the extreme severity of the 
king’s eourts became apparent at this date. Du Bourg and 
others ventured warmly to defend the Protestants in the parle- 
rassnt of Paris in the very presence of the king and of the cardinal 
of Lorraine. The higher aristocracy began now to be attracted 
by the new doctrines, or at least repelled by the flagrant power 
enjoyed by the Guises during the brief reign of Francis II. 
(1559-1560). Protestantism was clearly becoming inextricably 
as.snciated with politics of a very intricate sort. The leading 
members of the Bourbon branch of the royal family, and Gaspard 
de Coligny, admiral of France, were conspicuous among the 
converts to Calvinism. Persecution was revived by the Guises ; 
Du Bourg, the brave defender of the Protestants, was burned 
as a heretic; yet Calvin could in the closing years of his life 
form a cheerful estimate that some three bundled thousand of 
his countrymen had been won over to liis views. The death of 
Francis II. enabled Catherine de’ Medici, the queen mother, to 
assert herself against the Guises, and become the regent of her 
tcn-year-old son Charles IX. A meeting of the States General 
had already been summoned to consider the state of the realm. 
Michel dc THfipital, the chancellor, who opened the assembly, 
was an advocate of toleration ; he dwrecated the abusive use 
of die terms “ Lutherans,” “ Papists ’’ and “ Huguenots,” and 
advocated deferring all action until a council should have been 
called. The deputies of the clergy were naturally conservative, 
but advocated certain reforms, an abolition of the Concordat, 
and a re-establishment of the older Pragmatic Sanction. The 


noblesse were divided on the matter of tolera&on, but the 
cahiers (lists of grievances and suggestions for reform) submitted 
by the Third Estate demanded/,'besides regular meetings of the 
estates every five years, complete toleration and a reform of the 
Church. This grew a little later into the recommendation that 
the revenues and possessions of the French Church sliould be 
appropriated by the government, which, after properly sub¬ 
sidizing the clergy, might hope, it was estimated, that a surplus 
of twenty-two millions of livres would accrue to the State. Two 
hundred, and thirty years later this plan was realized in the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The deliberations of 1561 
resulted in the various reforms, the suspension of persecution 
and the liberation of Huguenot prisoners. The.se were not 
accorded freedom of worship, but naturally took advantage of 
the situation to carry on their services more publicly than ever 
before. An unsuccessful effort was made at the confprence of 
Poissy to bring the two religious parties together ; Beza had an 
opportunity to defend the Calvmistic cause, and Lainez, the 
general of the Order of Jesus, that of the bishop of Rome. The 
government remained tolerant toward the movement, and in 
January 1562 the Huguenots were given permission to hold 
public services outside the walls of fortified towns and were not 
forbidden to meet in private houses within the walls. Catherine, 
who had promoted these measures, cared nothing for the 
Protestants, but desired the support of the Bourbon princes. 
The country was Catholic, and disturbances inevitably occurred, 
culminating in the attack of the duke of Guise and his troops 
on the Protestants at Vassy, Ics.s than two months after the 
issuing of the edict. 

It is impossible to rcvi(;w here the Wars of Religion which 
distracted France, from the “ mas.sacre of Vassy ” to the 
publication of the edict of Nantes, thirty-six years 
later. Religious issues became more and more domin- Preaeb 
ated by purely political and dynastic ambitions, and 
the whole situation was constantly affected by the 
policy of Philip II. and the struggle going on in the Met at 
Netherlands. Henry IV. was admirably fitted to Naattt, 
reunite France once more, and. after a superficial 
conversion to the Catholic faith, to meet the needs of 
his former co-religionists, the Huguenots. The edict of Nantes 
recapitulated and codified the provisions of a series of earlier 
edicts of toleration, which liad come with each truce during the 
previous generation. Liberty of conscience in religious matters 
was secured and the right of private worship to those of the 
“ so-called Reformed rcl^ion.” Public worship was permitted 
everywhere where it had existed in 1596-1597, in two places 
within each bailliage and senechaussee. and in the chateaux of the 
Protestant nobility, with slight restrictions in the case of lower 
nobility. Protestants were placed upon a political equality and 
made eligible to all public offices. To ensure these rights, they 
were left in military control of two hundred towns, including 
La Rochelle, Montauban and Montpellier. Jealous of their 
“ sharing the State with the king,” Richelieu twenty-five years 
later reduced the exceptional privileges of the Huguenots, and 
with the advent of Louis XIV. they began to suffer renewed 
persecution, which the king at last flattered hinwelf Irnd so far 
reduced their number that in 1685 he revoked the edict of Nantes 
and reduced the Protestants to the status of outlaws. It was 
not until 1786 that they were restored to their civil rights, 
and by the Declaration of the Rights of Man, in 1789, to their 
religious freedom. 

Contemporaneously with the Wars of Religion in France 
a long and terrible struggle between the king of Spain and his 
Dutch and Belgian provinces had resulted in the The 
formation of a Protestant state—the United Nether- 
lands, which was destined to play an important role 
in the history of the Reformcdireligion. Open both tueirim- 
to German and French influences, the Netherlands i^aaee 
had been the scene of the first executions of Lutherans; 
they been a centre of Anabaptist agitation; but Cal- ahtoim- 
vinism finally triumphed in the Confession of DordrechC tiaa. 
t572, since Calvin’s system of church government did not, like 
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Their first Minister was Jonas Michaelius, pastor in New 
Amsterdam of the “ church in the fort ” (now the Collegiate 
Church of New York City)^ tfhe second domine, Everardus 
Bogardus (d. 1647), migrated to New York in 1633 with Gover¬ 
nor Woutes van Twiller, ipith whom he quarrelled continually; 
in the same year a wooden church “ in the fort ” was built; and 
in 1642 it was succeeded by a stone building. A minister, 
John van Mekelenburg (Johannes Megapolensis) migrated to 
Kensselaerwyck manor in 1642, preached to the Indians— 
probably before any other Protestant minister—and aiter 1649 
was setUed in New Amsterdam. With the access of Engli^ 
and French settlers, Samuel Drisius, who preached in Dutch, 
German, English and French, was summoned, and he laboured 
in New Amsterdam and New York from 1652 to 1673. On Long 
Island John T. Polhemus preached at Flatbush in 1654-76. 
During P,pter Stuyvesant’s governorship there was little toleration 
of other denominations, but the West India Company reversed 
his intolerant proclamations against Lutherans and Quakers. 
About 1659 a French and Dutch church was organized in 
Harlem. The first church in New Jersey, at Bergen, in 1661, 
was quickly followed by others at Hackensack and Passaic. 
After English rule in 1664 displaced Dutch in New York, the 
relations of the Dutch churches there were much less close with 
the state Church of Holland ; and in 1679 (on the request of 
the English governor of New York, to whom the people of 
New .Castle appealed) a classis was constituted for the ordination 
of a pastor for the church in New Castle, Delaware. The Dutch 
strongly opposed the establishment of the Church of England, 
and contributed largely toward the adoption (in October 1683) 
of the Charter of Liberties which confirmed in their privileges 
all churches then “ in practice ” in the city of New York and 
elsewhere in the province, but which was repealed by James II. 
in 1686, when he established the Church of England in New 
York but allowed religious liberty to the Dutch and others. 
The Dutch ministers stood by James’s government during 
Leisler’s rebellion. Under William III., Governors Sloughter 
and Fletcher worked for a law (passed in 1693 approved 
in 1697) for the settling of a ministry in New York, Richmond, 
Westchester and Queen’s counties; but the Assembly foiled 
Fletcher’s purpose of establishing a Church of England clergy, 
although he attempted to construe the act as applying only to 
the English Church. In 1696 the first church charter in New 
York was granted to the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
(now the Collegiate Church) of Now York City; at this time 
there were Dutch ministers at Albany and Kingston, on Long 
Island and in New Jersey ; and for years the Dutch and English 
(Episcopalian) churches ^one received charters in New York 
and New Jersey—the Dutch church being treated practically 
as an establishment—and the church of the fort and Trinity 
(Episcopalian; chartered 1697) were fraternally harmonious. 
In 1700 there were twenty-nine Reformed Dutch churches out 
of a total of fifty in New York. During the administration 
of Governor Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, many members 
joined the Episcopal Church and others removed to New Jersey. 
The Great Awakening crowned the efforts of Theodore J. 
Frelinghuysen, who had come over as a Dutch pastor in 1720 
and had opposed formalism and preached a revival. Tlje 
Church in America in 1738 asked the Classis of Amsterdam (to 
whose care it had been transferred from the West India Com¬ 
pany) for the privilege of forming a Coetus or Association with 
power to ordain in America; the Classis, after trying to join 
the Dutch with the English Presbyterian churches, granted 
(1747) a Coetus first to the German and then to the Dutch 
churches, which therefore in September 1754 organized them- 
seves into a classis. This action was opposed by the church 
of New York City, and partly through this difference and 
partly because of quarrels over the denominational control 
of King’s College (now Columbia), five members of the Coetus 
.seceded, and as the president of the Coetus was one of them 
they took the records with them; they were called the ,Con- 
^eaentie; Jthey organized independently in 1764 and carried on 
* bitter warfare with the Coetus (now more properly called 


the Ameqcan Classis), which in 1766 (and again in 17 70) obtained 
a charter for Queen’s (now Rutgers) College at New Brunswick. 
But in 1771,-72 through the efforts of John H. Livingston 
(1746-1825), who had become pastor of the New York City diurch 
in 1770, bit the basis of a plan drafted by the Classis of Amster¬ 
dam Coetus and Conferentie werejreunited with a substantial 
independence of Amsterdam, which was made complete in 
1792 when the Synod (the nomenclature of synod and classis 
had been adopted upon the declaration of American Independ¬ 
ence) adopted a translation of the eighty-four Articles of Dort 
on Church Order with seventy-three “ explanatory articles.” ’ 
In 1800 there were about forty ministers and one hundred 
churches. In 1819 the Church w'as incorporated as the Re¬ 
formed Protestant Dutch Church; and in 1867 the name was 
changed to the Reformed Church in America. Preaching in 
Dutch had nearly ceased in 1820, but about 1846 a new Dutch 
immigration began, especially in Michigan, and fifty years later 
■Dutch preaching was common in nearly one-third of the churches 
of the country, only to disappear almost entirely in the next 
decade. Union with other Reformed churches was planned 
in 1743, in 1784, in 1816-20, 1873-78 and 1886, but unsuc¬ 
cessfully ; however, ministers go from one to another charge 
in the ^tch and German Reformed, Presbyterian, find to a less 
degree Congregational churches. 

A conservative secession “ on account of Hopkinsian errors ” 
in 1822 of six ministers (five then under suspension) organized 
a General Synod and the classes of Hackensack and Union 
(central New York) in 1824; it united with the Christian .Re¬ 
formed Church, established by immigrants from Holland after 
r* 35 j lo which there was added a fresh American secession 
in 1882 due to opposition (on the part of the seceders) fi> secret 
.societies. 

The organization of the Church is: a General Synod (1794); 
the (particular) synods of New York (1800). Albany (1800), Chlcsigo 
(i8j6) and New Brunswick (1869) ; classes, corres;^ding to the 
presbyteries of other Calvinistic bodies; and the churches, num¬ 
bering, in 1906. 659. The agencies of the Church are: the Board 
of Education, privately organized in 1828 and adopted by the 
General Synod in 1831 ; a Widows’ Fund (1837) and a Disabled 
Ministers’ Fund; a Board of Publication (1835); a Board of 
Domestic Missions (1831 ; reorganized 1849) with a Church Building 
Fund and a Woman’s Executive Committee; a Board of Foreign 
Missions (1832) succeeding the United Missionary Society (1816), 
which includea Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Associate Re¬ 
formed Churches, and which was merged (1826) in the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, from which the 
Dutch Church did not entirely separate itself until 18574 ^<1 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions (1875). Tlic princi^ missions 
arc in India at Areot (1854; transferred in 1902 to the Synod of 
S. India) and at Amoy in China (t842); and the work of the Church 
in Japan was very successful, especially under Guido Fridoiin 
Verbaek > (1830-,!898), and native churches built up by Preshw- 
terian and Dutch Reformed missionaries were organized aS me 
United Church of our Lord Jesus Christ in Japan. There is Mao 
an Arabian mission, begun privately in 16&8 and transfeixed to the 
Board in 1894. 

The colleges and institutions of learning connected with the Church 
are i Rutgers, already mentioned ; Union College (1795), the out¬ 
growth of Schenectady Academy, founded in 1783 by Dirck Romeyn, 
a Dutch minister ; Hope College (i8d6 ; coeducational) at Holland, 
Michigan, originally a parochial school (1830) and tiien (18^3) 
Holland Academy; the Theological Seminary at New Brunswig 
(s.v.) ; and the Western Theological Seminary (1S69) nt Holland, 
Michigan. 

In 1906 (according to Bulletin 103 (1909) of the Bureau of Hie 
U.S. Census) th#e were.659 organisations with 773 obureh edifices 
reported and the total membemip was 124,938. More than one- 
half of this total membership (63,330) was in New York state, the 
principal home of the first grrat Dutch immigrationmore than 
one-quarter (32,290) was in New Jersey; and the other states were: 
Michigan (ti,26o), Illinois (4962), Iowa (4835)1 Wisconsin (a^ta), 
and Pennsylvania (1979). The Church was also represented in Minne¬ 
sota. S. Dakota, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, 
N. Dakota, S. Carolina, Washington and Maryland—the order 
being that of rank in numbtir of cbmnlunicants. 

’The Christian Reformed Churoh, an " old school ” secessfeo, Imd 
in 1906,174 organizations, 181 churches gnd a memberatiip of 26.669, 

> In 1832 the articles Of Church government were rearranged and 
in 1872-74 they were amended. 

• See W. E. Griffis, Vetbeck o 1 Japan (New York, 1900)* ; , 
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pi which more than one-hall (14,779) was in Michigan, where many 
of the immigrants who came alter«i835 belonged to the seces¬ 
sion chnrch in Holland, There were 2990 in Iowa, 2392 in New 
Jersey, 2332 in Illinois, and smaller numlwrs in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Minnesota, S, ThvVota, Oliio, New York, Washington, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Montana, N, Pakota, New Mexico, Nebraska an<I 
Colorado. 

See D. D. Deraarest, The Rflormed Church in America (Now York, 
1889) ; E. T. Corwin, The Manual of the Reformed Church in America 
{ibid., 4th ed., 1902), his sketch of the history of the Qiurch in vol. 
viii. {ibid,, 1895) of the American Churcii History Scries, and his 
Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York (Albany, 1901 sqq.), 
published by the State of New York. 

REFOBHED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, a 

German Calvinistic church in America, commonly called the 
German Reformed Church, It traces its origin to the great 
German immigration of the 17 th centuiy, especially to 
Pennsylvania, where, although the (ierman Lutherans afterwards 
outnumbered them, the Reformed clement was estimated in 
1730 to be more than half the whole number of Germans in the 
colony. In 1J09 more than 2000 Palatines emigrated to New 
York with their pastor, Johann Friedrich H^er (d. c. 1723), who 
laboured in the Mohawk valley. A church in Germantown, 
Viiginia, was founded about 1714. Johann Philip Boehm 
(d. 1749), a School teacher from Worms, although not ordained, 
preached after 1725 to congregations at Falckner’s Swamp, 
Skippack, and White Marsh, Pennsylvania, and in 1729 he was 
ordained by Dutch Rolormed ministers in New York. Georg 
Michael Weiss (c. ifoo-c. 1762), a graduate of Heidelberg, 
ordained and sent to America by the Upper Consistory of the 
Pidatinate 101727, organized a church in Philadelphia ; preached 
at Skippack; worked in Dutchess and Schoharie counties. New 
York, m 1731-1746; and then returned to his old fidd in 
Pennsylvania. Johann Heinrich Goetschius was pastor (c. 
1731-1738) of ten diurches in Pennsylvania, and was ordain^ 
by the lYesbytcrian Synod of Philadelphia in 1737. A part of 
his work was undertaken by Johann Conrad Wirtz, who 
was ordained by the New Brunswick (New Jersey) Presbytery 
in 1750, and in 1761-1763 was pastor at York, Pennsylvania. 
A church was built in 1736 at iMcaster, Pennsylvania, where 
Johann Bartholomaeus Rieger (1707-1769), who came from 
Germany with Weiss on his return in 1731, had preached for 
several years. Michael Schlatter (1716-1790), a Swiss of St 
Gall, sent to America in 1746 by the Synods (Dutch Reformed) 
of Holland, immediately convened Boehm, Weiss and Rieger 
in Philadelphia, and with them planned a Coctus, which first 
met in September 1747 ; in 1751 he presented the cause of the 
Coetus in Germany and Holland, where he gathered funds; in 
1752 came back to America with six ministers, one of whom, 
William Stoy (1726-1801), was an active opponent of the 
Cbctus and of clericalism after 1772. Thereafter Schlatter’s 
work was in the charity schools of Pennsylvania, which the 
people thought were tinged with Episcopalianism. Many 
churches and pastors were independent of the Coetus, notably 
John Joachim Zubly (1724-1781), of St Gall, who migrated to 
S. Carolina in 1726, and was a delegate to the Continental 
Congress from Georgia, but opposed independence and was 
banished from Savannah in 1777. Within the Coetus there were 
two parties. Of the Pietists of the second class one of the 
leaders was Philip William Otterbein (1726-1813), bom in 
Dellenburg, Nassau, whose system of class-meetings was the 
basis of a secession from which grew the Unhed Brethren in 
Qirist, commonly called the “ New Reformed Church," mganized 
in i8oo. During the War of Independence the Pennsylvania 
members of the Church were mostly attached to the American 
cause, and Nicholas Herkimer and Baron von Steuben were 
both Reformed ; but in New York and in the South there were 
many German Loyalists. 

Franklin College was founded by Lutherans and Reformed, 
with much outside help, notably that of Benjamin Franklin, 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1787. 

The Coetus had actually assumed the power of ordination 
in 1772 and formally assumed it in 1791; in 1792 a synodical 
constitution was prepared; and in 1793 the first independent 


synod met in Lancaster and adwted the constitution, thus 
becoming independent of Holland. Its churches numbered 
178, and there were about 15,00* communicants. The strongest 
churches were those of Fhil^elphia, Lancaster and Germantown 
in Pennsylvania, and Frederick in .Marjdand. The German 
Reformed churches in Lunenburg county. Nova Scotia, became 
Presbyterian in 1837 ; a German church in Waldoboro, Maine, 
after a century, became Congregational in 1850. The New 
York churclies became Dutch Reformed. I'he New Jersey 
churches, rapidly fell away, becoming Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, or Lutheran. In Virginia many churches became 
Episcopalian and others United Brethren. By 1825, 13 Re¬ 
formed ministers were settled W. of the AUegbanies. The 
Synod in 1819 divided itself into eight Classes. In 1824 the 
Classis of Northampton, Pennsylvania (13 ministers and 80 
con^egations), became the Synod of Ohio, the parerut Synod 
having refused to allow the Classis to ordain, in 1825 there 
were 87 ministers, and in the old SjTiod about 23,300 com¬ 
municants. 

A schism over the establishment of a theological seminary 
resulted in the organization of a new synod of the “ Free German 
Reformed Congregations of Pennsylvania,” which returned to 
the parent synod in 1837. 

John Winebrenner pastor in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
left the Church in 1828, and in 1830 organized the “ Church of 
God ” ; his main doctrinal difference with the Reformed Church 
was on infant baptism. 

In 1825 the Church opened a theological seminary at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, affiliated with Dickinson College. James Ross 
Reily (1788-1844) travelled in Holland and Germany, collecting 
money and books for the seminary’. It was removed in 1829 
to York, where an academy was connected with it; in 1835 
the academy (which in 1836 became Marshall College) and in 
1837 the seminary removed to Mercersburg, where, in 1840. 
John W. Nevin {q.v.) became its president, and with Philip 
Schaff (g.v.) founded the Mercersburg theology, which lost to 
the Church many who objected to Nevin’s (and Schaff’s) 
Romanizing tendencies. The seminary was removed in 1871 
from Mercersburg to Lancaster, whither the college had gone 
in 1853 to form, with Franklin College, Franklin and Marshall 
College. 

In 1842 the Western Synod (i.e. the Synod of Ohio) adopted 
the constitution of the Eastern, and divided into classes. It 
founded in 1850 a theological school and Heidelberg University 
at Tiffin, Ohio. The Synods organized a General Synod in 
1863. New German Synods were: that of the North-West 
(1867), organized at Fort Wayne, Ind.; that of the East (1875I, 
organized at Philadelphia; and the Central Synod (1881), 
organized at Gabon, Ohio. New English Synods were : that of 
Pittsburg (1870); that of the Potomac (1873); and that of the 
Interior (1887), organized at Kansas City,' Missouri. In 1894 
there were eight district synods. ■ ' 

After a long controversy over a liturgy (connected in part 
with the Mercersburg controversy) a Directory of Worship was 
adopted in 1887. 

The principal organizations of the Church are : the Board of 
Publication (1844) ; the Society for the Relief of Ministers and their 
Widows (founded in 1755 by the Pennsylvania Coctus ; incorporated 
in 1810; transferred to the Synod in 1833) ; a Board of Domestic 
Missions (1826) ; a Board of Foreign Missions (1838 ; reorganized 
in 1873), which planted % mission in Japan (1B79), now a rart oi 
the Union Church of Jopao, and one in China (1900). The Church 
has publishing houiiez In Philadelphia (replacing that of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., founded In''1*840 and destroyed in July 1864 by the 
Confederate artt^l) Mod'in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Colleges ccM&Atod with the Church, besides the seminary at 
Lancaster, Pnmkltn and Marshall College and Heidelberg University, 
are: CataWB#CoUege (1851) at Newton, North Carolina; and Ursinus 
CoMcge (itew, founded by the Lowr Church wing, at Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania, which had. until 1908, a theological seminary, then 
rcainved to Dayton, Ohio, where it united with Heidelberg 
Theological Seminary (until 1908 at Tiffin) to form the Central 
Theological Seminary. • 

In 1906, according to Bulletin /oj (1909) of the Buseau of the 
tlnited States Census, the Church Had 1736 organizations in the 
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United Sta%s, 1740 churches and 292,(>54 communicants, of whom 
177,270 were in Pennsylvanih, and about one-sixth (50,732) were 
in Ohio. Other states in which the Church had communicants 
were; Maryland (13,442), WasAinsin (8386), Indiana (8289), New 
York (5700), North Carolina (4718), Iowa (3892), Illinois (2652), 
Virginia (2?8«), Kcntuck}’^(2ioi), Michigan (1666), Nebraska (1616), 
and (leas than 1500 in each of ihe following, arranged in rank) 
S. Dakota, Missouri, New Jeiscy, Connecticut, Kansas, W. Virginia, 
N. Dakota, Minnesota, District of Columbia, Oregon, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, California, Colorado. Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

See James 1 . Good, History 0/ the Rtformed Church in the United 
States, (Heading, Pa., 1899), and Historical Handbook 

(Philadelphia, 1902) ; and Ihe sketch by Joseph Uenrf Dnbbs in 
vol. viii. (.New N'ork, 1895) ol the American Church History 
Series. 

BEFORHED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, a Protestant community 
in the United Statc.s of America, dating from December 1873. 
The influence of the Tractarian movement began to be felt at 
an early date in the Episcopal Church of the United Slates, and 
the ordination of Arthur Carey in New York, July 1843, a 
clergyman who denied that there was any difference in points of 
faith between the Anglican and the Roman Churches and con¬ 
sidered the Reformation an unjustifiable art, brought into 
relief the antagonism between Low Church and High Church, 
a struggle which went on for a generation with increasing 
bitterness. The High Church party lost no opportunity of 
arraigning any Low Churchman who conducted .services in 
non-episcopal churches, and as the Triennial Conference gave 
no heed to remonstrances on the part of these ecclesiastical 
offenders the)’ came to the conclusion that they must either cru.sh 
their consciences or .seek relief in separation. The climax was 
reached when George D. Cummins (1822-1876), assistant bishop 
of Kentucky, was angrily attacked for officiating at the united 
communion service held at the meeting of the Sixth General 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance in New York, October 
1873. This prelate resigned his charge in the Episcopal Church 
on November nth, and a month later, with seven other clergj'- 
men and a score of laymen, constituted the Reformed F-piscopal 
Church. Cummins was chosen as presiding officer of the new 
body, and consecrated Charles E. Cheney (b. 1836), rector of 
Christ Church, Chicago, to be bishop. The following Declaration 
of Principles (here abridged) was promulgated 

I . An expression of boliel in the Bible as the Word of Gotl, and 
the sole mlc of faith and practice, in the Apostles’ Creed, in the 
divine institution of the two sacraments and in the doctrines of 
erace substantially as set out in the 39 Article,?. 

II. 'The recognition of Episcopacy not as of divine right but 
as a very ancient and desirable form ol church polity. 

III. An acceptance of the Prayer Book as revised by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1785, with 
liberty to revise it as may seem most conducive to the edification 
ol the people. 

IV. A condemnation of certain positions, viz.— 

(«) That the Church of God exists only in one form of ecclesi¬ 
astical polity. 

(ft) That Christian ministers as distinct from all believers 
liavo any special priesthood. 

(r) That the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the body and 
blood of Christ are oSered anew to the Father. 

{d) That the presence of Christ is a material one. 

(f) ’That Regeneration is inseparably connected with 
Baptism. 

The Church recognizes no orders of ministry, presbyters and 
deacons ; the Episcopate is an office, not an order, the bishop 
being the chief presbyter, primus inter pares. There are .some 
7 bishops, 85 clerg)' and about 9500 communicants. £1600 
annually is raised for foreign missionary work in India. The 
( 3 jurch was introduced into England in 1877, and ha.s in 
that country a presiding bishop and about 20 organized 
congregations. 

REFRACTION (Lat. refringere, to break open or apart), in 
physics, the change in the direction of a wave of light, heat or 
sound which occurs when such a wave passes from one medium 
into another of different density. 

I. Refraction of Light 

When § ray of light traversing a homogeneous medium falls 
'on the bounding surface of another transparent homogeneous 


mediuin, it is found that tlte direction of the tauiMnitted ray 
in the Wond medium is different from that of the incident 
ray; in other words, the ray is refracted or bent at the 
point of incidence. TTie laws governing refraction are: 
(i) thtf fefracted and incident rays are coplanar with the 
normal to the refracting .surface, at the point of incidence, 
and (2) the ratio of the sines of the angles between the 
normal and the incident and refracted rays is constant for the 
two media, but depends on the nature of the light employed, 
i.e, on its wave length. This constant is called the relative 
refractive index of the second medium, and may be denoted 
by is,i, the suffix ab signifying that the light passes from 
medium a to medium b; similarly denotes the relative 
refractive index of a with regard to b. The absolute refractive 
index is the index when the first medium is a vaaium. Ele¬ 
mentary phenomena in refraction, such as the apparent bending 
of a stick when partially immersed in water, were observed in 
very remote times, but the laws, as stated above, were first 
grasped in the 17 th century by W. Snell and published by 
Descartes, the full importance of the dependence the refractive 
index on the nature of the light employed being first thoroughly 
realized by Newton in his famous prismatic decomposition of 
white light into a coloured spectrum. Newton gave a theor¬ 
etical interpretation of the.se laws on the basis of his corpuscular 
t’ncory, as did also Huygens on the wave theory (see J,ight, II. 
Theory of). In this article we only consider refractions at 
plane .surfaces, refraction at spherical surfaces being treated 
under Lens. The geometrical theory will be followed, the 
wave theory being treated in Light, Diffraction and Dis¬ 
persion. 

Refraction a. a Plane Surface .—Let LM (fig. i) be the surface 
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dividing two homogeneous media A and B; let lO be a ray in 
the first medium incident on LM at O, and let OR be the refracted 
ray. Draw the normal POQ. Then by Snell's law we have 
invariably sin lOP/sin QOR=g,/i. Hence if two of these 
quantities be given tlic third can be calculated. The commoritot 
question is: Given the incident ray and the refractive index to 
construct the refracted ray. A simple construction is to take 
along the incident ray Ol, unit distance OC, and a distance OD 
equal to the refractive index in the same units. Draw CE 
perpendicular to LM, and draw an arc with centre O and radius 
OD. cutting CE in E. Then EO produced downwards is the 
refracted ray. The proof is left to the reader. 

In the figure the given incident ray is assumed to be passing 
from a less dense to a denser medium, and it is seen by the eon- 
strnction or by examining the formula sin ) 9 =sin a/g that for all 
values of a there is a corresponding value of j 9 . Consider the 
j case when the light passes from a denser to a less dense medium. 
In the equation sin |8r:sin a/g wc have in this case g<i. Now 
if sin e<g, wohEvc sin a/g<i, and hence jS is real. If sin a=g, then 
sin^=i, i.e. pxgo"; in other words, the refracted ray in the 
.second medium passes parallel to and grazes the bounding surface. 
The angle of incidence, which is given by sin ixstfit, is termed 
the critical angle. For greater values it is obvious that sin B/g>t 
and there is no refraction into the second medium, the rays being 
totally reflected back into the. first medium ; this is called fetal 
internal reaction. 

Images produced by Refraction at Plane Surfaces .—If a luminous 
point be situated in a medium separated from one of less density 
by a plane surface, the ray normal to this surface will be unre- 
inmted, whilst the others will undergo refraction according to 
their angles of emergence. If the rays in the less dense me&im 
be produced into the denser medium, they envelop a caustic, but 
by restricting ourselves to a amall area about the normal ray It 
is seen that they intersect this ray in a point which is the geometrical 
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image of the luminous source. The position of this point can bo 
easily determined. If / be the distance of the source below the 
surface, V tlie distance of the imago, and n the refractive index, 
then i'-llft. This theory provides a convenient •method for 
determining the refractive index of a plate. A micrometer 
microscope, with vertical motion, is focusetl on a .scratih* on the 
surface of its stage; the plate, wliich lias a line scratch on its 
upper surface, is now introdiiceU, and the inicro.scopc is successively 
focused on the scratch on the stage as viewed through the plate, 
and on the scratch on the plate. The difference between the first 
and third readings gives the thickness of the plate, corresponding 
to I above, and between tlie second and third readings the depth 
of the image, corresponding to I'. 

Itelractwn by a Pnsm. —In optics a prism is a piece of trans¬ 
parent material bounded by two plane faces which mi-et at a 
definite angle, called the refracting angle of the pnsm. in a straight 
line called the edge of the prism ; a section perpendicular to the 
edge is called a principal section. Parallel rays, refracted succes¬ 
sively at the two laces, emerge from the i>rtsm as a system of 
parallel rays, but the direction is altered by an amount called 
the dsMiation^ The deviation depends on the angles of incidence 
and emergence ; but, since the course of a ray may always be 
reversed, there must be a stationary value, either a maximum 
or minimum, when the ray traverses the prism symmetrically, 
i.r. when the angles of incidence and emergence are equal. As a 
matter of fact, it is a minimum, and the jmsilion is called the 
angle of minimum deviation. The relation between the minimum 
deviation 1), the angle of the prism i. and the refractive index 
H is found as follows. Let in fig. is, I’yKS be the course of the 



ray through the prism; the internal angles <fi’ each equal 
*1, and the angles of incidence and emergence 0, ^ are each equal 
and connected with i/>' by Snell's law. i.e. sin sin (b'. Also the 
deviation D is afyi- yi'). Hence /i—sin yi/ sin y>'=sin J (D-tf)/ sin Jf. 

Refraclomclrrs. —In.strumcnts for determining the refractive 
indices of media are termed refructumeters. 

The simplest arc really spectrometers, consisting of a glass 
prism, usually hollow and fitted with accurately parallel glass 
sides, mounted on a table which carries a fixed colUmation tube 
and a movable observing tube, the motion of the latter being 
recorded on a graduated circle. The collimation tube has a 
narrow adju.stable sht at its outer end and a lens at the nearer 
eni. so that the light leaves the tube as a parallel beam. The 
refracting angle of tlte prism, i in our previous notation, is deter¬ 
mined by placing the prism with its refracting edge towards the 
collimator, and ob.servtng when the reflections of the slit in the 
two prism faces coincide with the cross-wires in the observing 
telescope; hall the angle between thesi- two positions gives t. 
To determine the position of minimum devlition. or D, the prism 
is removed, and the observing telescope is brought into line with 
the slit; in this position the graduation is read. The prism is 
replaced, and the tele.scopc moved until it catches the refracted 
rays. The prism is now turned about a vertical axis until a 
position is found when the telescope has to l>e moved towards the 
collimator in order to catch the rays ; tliis operation sets the prism 
at the angle of minimum deviation. The refractive index n is 
calculated Irom the formula given above. ‘t 

More readily manipulated and of superior accuraev are refracto- 
raeters depending on total reflection. The Abbe refractometcr 
(fig. 3) essentially consists of a double Abbe prism AB to contain 
the substance to be experimented with; and a telescope F to ob¬ 
serve the border line of the total reflection. The prisms, which arc 
right-angled and made of the same flint glass, are mounted in a 
hinged frame such that the lower prism, wliieh is used for purp-scs 
of illumination, can be locked so that the hypothenuse faces arc 
distant by almut 0-15 mm., or rotated away from the upper prism. 
The double prism is used in examining liquids, a few drops being 
placed between the prisms; tlic single prism is used when solids 
or plastic bodies are employed. The mount is capable of rotation 
about a horizontal axis ^ an alidade J. The telescope is provided 
with a reticule, which can be brought into exact coincidence with 
the observed border bne, and is rigidly fastened to a sector S 


graduated directly in refractive indices. The reading is ofiocted 
^ a lens L. Beneath the prisms if a mirror for reflecting light 



Fig. 3. 

into the apparatus. To use the apparatus, the liquid having been 
inserted between the prisms, or the solid attached by its own 
adhesiveness or by a drop of monobromnaphthalcnc to the upper 
prism, the prism case is rotated until the field of view consists of a 
light and dark portion, and the border line is now brought into 
coincidence with the reticule of the telescope. In using a lamp 
or daylight this border is coloured, and hence a compensator, 
consisting of two equal Amici prisms, is placed between the 
objective and the prisms. These Amici prisms can be rotated, 
ill opposite directions, until they produce a dispersion opposite 
in sign to tliat originally seen, and hence the border line now 
appears perfectly sharp and colourless. When at zero the alidade 
corresponds to a refractive index of 1.3, and any other reading 
gives the corresponding index correct to' about 2 units in the 4th 
decimal place. Since temperature markedly affecLs the refractive 
index, tins apparatus is provided with a device for heating the prisms. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show the course of the rays when a solid ana liquid 
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are being experimented with. Dr R. Wollny's butter refracto- 
meter, also made by Zeiss, is constructed similarly to Abbe's 
form, with the exception that the prism casing is rigidly attached 
to the telescope, and the observation made by noting the point where 
the border line intersects an appropriately graduated scale in the 
focal plane of the telescope objective, fractions being read by a 
micrometer'' screw attached to the'Objectivc. This apparatus is 
also provided with an arrangement for heating. 

This method of reading is also employed in Zeiss's “ dipping 
rcfractometer ” (fig. 6). This instrument consists of a telescope R 
having at its lower end a prism P with a refracting angle of 63°. • 
above which and below the objective is a movable compensator A. 
for purposes of annulling the dispersion about the border line. In 
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the focal pAnc of the objective O there is a scale Sc, exact reading 
being made by a micrometer 7 .. If a large quantity of liquid be 



available it is sullicicnt to dip the refractometer pe^endicularly 
into a beaker containing the liquid and to transmit light into the 
instrument by means of a mirror. If only a smaller quantity be 
available, it is enclosed in a metal beaker M, which forms an exten¬ 
sion of the instrument, and the liquid Ls retained there by a plate D. 
The instrument is now placed in a trough B, containing water and 
having one side of ground glass G; light is reflected into the 
rcfractometer by means of a mirror S outside this trough. An 
accuracy of 3-7 units in the 5th decimal place is obtainable. 

The Pulfrich redractometer is also largely used, especially for 
liquids. It consists essentially of a righl-angled glass prism placed 
on a metal foundation with the faces at right angles horizontal 
and vertical, the hytxithnnu.se face being on the support. The 
horizontal face is fitted with a small cylindrical vessel to hold the 
liquid. Light is led to the prism at grazing incidence by means 
of a coUimator, and is refracted through the vertical face, the 
deviation being observed by a telescope rotating about a graduated 
circle. From this the refractive index is readily calculated if the 
refractive index of the prism for the light used be known ; a fact 
supplied by the maker. ’Jbe instrument is alM available for 
determining the refractive index of isotropic solids. A little of 
the solid is placed in the vessel and a mixture of monobromnaph- 
thalene and acetone (in which the sohd must be insoluble) is added, 
and adjustment made by adding either one or other liquid until 
the border line appears sharp, »,f. until the liquid has the same 
index as the solid. 

The Herbert Smith rcfractometer (fig. 7) is especially suitable 
for determining the refractive index of gems, a constant which is 
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• most valuable in distinguishing the precious stones. It consists 
of a hemisphere of very dense glass, having its plane surface fixed 


at a certain angle to the axiaof the instrument. Light is admitted 
by a window on the nnder side, which is inclined at the same angle, 
but in the opposite sense, to the axis. The lig;ht on emerging from 
the hcmispncrc is received by a convex lens, in the focal plane of 
which is a scale graduated to read directly in refractive indices. 
The lighifthen traverses a positive eye-piece. To use the instru¬ 
ment for a gem, a few drops of mgtfaylene iodide (the refractive 
index of which may be raised to i-Soo by dissolving sulphur in it) 
are placed on the plane surface of the hemisphere and a facet M 
the stone then brought into contact with the surface. If mono¬ 
chromatic light be useii (i.e. the D line of the sodium flame) the 
field is sharply divided into a light and a dark portion, and the posi¬ 
tion of the Ime of demarcation on the scale immediately gives the 
refractive index. It is necessary for the liquid to have a higher 
refractive index than the crystal, and also that there is close con¬ 
tact between the facet and the lens. The range of the instrument 
is between i'40o and 1.7(10. the results being correct to two units 
in tile third decimal place if sodium light be used. (C. H.*) 

II. Double Refraction 

That a stream of light on entry into certain media can give 
rise to two refracted pencils was discovered in the case of Ice^d 
spar by Erasmus Bartholinus, who found that* one pencil had _ 
a direction given by tlie ordinary law of refraction, but that the 
other was bent in accordance with a new law that he was 
unable to determine. This law was discovered about eight 
years later by Christian Huygens. According to Huygens’ 
iundame.nlal principle, the law of refraction is determined by 
the form and orientation of the wave-surface in the crystal— 
the I0CU.S of paints to which a disturbance emanating from a 
luminous point travels in unit time. In the case of a doubly 
refracting medium the wave-surface must have two sheets, 
one of which is spherical, if one of the pencils obey in all cases 
the ordinary law of refraction. Now Huygens observed that a 
natural cry.stal of spiar behaves in precisely the same way which¬ 
ever pair of faces the light passes through, and inferred from 
this fact that the second sheet of the wave-surface must be a 
surface of revolution round a line equally inclined to the faces 
of the rhomb, i.e. round the axis of the crystal. He accordingly 
assumed it to be a spheroid, and finding that refraction in the 
direction of the axis was the same for both streams, he concluded 
that the sphere and the spheroid touched one another in the axis. 

So far as his experimental means permitted, Huygens veri¬ 
fied the law of refraction deduced from this hypothesis, but its 
correctness remained unrecognized until the measures of W. H. 
Wollaston in 1802 and of E. T. Malus in 1810. More recently 
its truth has been established with far more perfect optical 
appliances by R. T. Glazebrook, Ch. S. Hasting.s and others. 

In the case of Iceland spur and several other crystals the 
extraordinarily refracted stream is refracted away from the 
axis, but Jean Baptiste Biot in 1814 discovered ttot in many 
cases the reverse occurs, and attributing the extraordidkry 
refractions to forces that act as if they emanated from the axis, 
he called crystals of the latter kind “ attractive,” those of the 
former “ repubive.” They are now termed “ positive ” and 
“ negative ” respectively ; and Huygens’ law applies to both 
classes, the spheroid being prolate in the case of positive, and 
oblate in the case of negative crystab. It was at first supposed 
that Huygens’ law applied to all doubly refracting media. Sir 
David Brew.ster, however, in 1815, while examining the rings 
that are seen round the optic axis in polarized light, discoverwl 
a number of crystab that possess two optic axes. He .showed, 
moreover, thaf such crystab belong to the rhombic, monoclinic 
and anorthic (triclinic) systems, those of the tetragonal and 
hexagonal systems being unioxal, and those of the cubic system 
being optically botropic. 

Huygens found in the course of hb researches that the streams 
that had traversed a rhomb of Iceland spar had acquired new 
properties with respect to transmission through a second 
crystal. Thb phenomenon b called polarization (9.V.), and the 
waves are said to be polarized—-the ordinary in its prineij^ 
plane and the extraordinary' in a plane perpendicular' to its. 
principal plane, the principtd plane of a wave being the plane 
containing its normal and the axb of the crystal. From the 
facts of polarization Augustin Jean Fresnel deduced that the 
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vibrations in plane polarized light are rectilinear anc^ in the 
plane of the wave, and arguing froAi the symmetry of uniaxal 
crystals that vibrations perpendicular to the axis ^are propa¬ 
gated with the same speed in all directions, he pointed out that 
this would explain the existence of an ordinary wavcji and the 
relation between its speed ary:l that of the extraordinary wave. 
From these ideas Fresnel was forced to the conclusion, that he 
at once verified experimentally, that in biaxal crystals there is 
no spherical wave, since there is no single direction round which 
such crystals arc sjunmetrical; and, recognizing the difficulty of 
a direct determination of the wave-surface, he attempted to 
represent the laws of double refraction by the aid of a simpler 
surface. 

The e.sscntiiit problem is the determination of the propaga- 
tional speeds of plane waves as dependent upon the directions 
of their normals. These being known, the deduction of the 
wave-surface follows at once, since it is to be regarded as the 
envelope at any subsequent time of all the plane waves that at 
a given instant mas be supposed to pass through a given point, 
^ the ray corresponding to any tangent plane or the direction of 
transport of energy being by Huygens’ principle the radius- 
vector from the centre to the point of contact. Now Fresnel 
pcrceis'cd that in uniaxal crystals the speeds of plane waves in 
.any direction are by Huygens’ law the reciproc;ds of the semi¬ 
axes of the central section, parallel to the wave-fronts, of a 
spheroid, whose polar and equatorial axes are the reciprocals 
of the equatorial and polar axes of the spheroidal sheet of 
Huygens’ wave-surface, and that the plane of polarization of a 
wave is perpendicular to the axis that determines its speed. 
Hence it occurred to him that similar relations with respect to 
an ellipsoid with three unequal axes would give the speeds and 
polarizations of the waves in a biaxal crystal, and the results 
thus deduced he found to be in accordance with all known facts. 
This ellipsoid is called the ellipsoid of polarization, the index 
ellipsoid and the indicatrix. 

We may go a step further ; for by considering the intersection 
of a wave-front with two waves, whose normals arc indefinitely 
near that of the first and lie in planes perpendicular and parallel 
respectively to its plane of polarization, it is easy to show that 
the ray corresponding to the wave is parallel to the line in which 
the former of the two planes intersects the tangent plane to the 
ellipsoid at the end oi the semi-diameter that determines the 
wave-velocity; and it follows by similar triangles that the 
ray-velocity is the reciprocal of the length of the perpendicular 
from the centre on this tangent plane. The laws of double 
refraction are thus contained in the following proposition. The 
propagational speed of a plane wave in any direction is given 
b\' the reciprocal of one of the semi-axes of the central section 
of the ellipsoid of polarization parallel to the wave; the plane 
of polarization of the wave is perpendicular to this axis; the 
corresponding ray is parallel to the line of intersection of the 
tangent plane at the end of the axis and the plane containing 
the axis and the wave-nornta!; the ray-velocity is the reciprocal 
of the length of the pe^endicular from the centre on the tangent 
plane. By reciprocating with respect to a sphere of unit radius 
concentric with the ellipsoid, we obtain a similar proposition in 
which the ray takes the place of the wave-normal, the ray- 
velocity that of the wave-slowness (the reciprocal of the velocity) 
and vice versa. The. wave-surface is thus the apsidal surface of 
the reciprocal ellipsoid ; this gives the simplest m'cans of obtain¬ 
ing its equation, and it is readily seen that its section by each 
plane of optical symmetry consists of an ellipse and a circle, 
and that in the plane of greatest and least wave-velocity these 
curves intersect in four points. The radii-vectors to these 
points are called the ray-axes. 

When the wave-front is parallel to cither system of circular 
sections of the ellipsoid of polarization, the problem of finding 
the axes of the piarallel central section becomes indeterminate, 
and all waves in this direction are propagated with the same 
speed, whatever may be their polarization. The normals to 
the circular sections are thus the optic axes. To determine the 
rays corresponding to an optic axis, we may note that the ray 


and the perpendiculars to it through the centre/ in planes 
perpendicular and parallel to that o( the ray and the optic axis, 
are three lines intersecting at night angles of which the two 
latter are confined to given planes, viz. the central circular 
section of the ellipsoid and the norma' section of the cylinder 
touching the ellipsoid along this section : whence by a known 
proposition the ray describes a cone whose .sections "parallel to 
the given planes arc circles. Thus a plane perpendicular to the 
optic axis touches the wave-surface along a circle. Similarly 
the normals to the circular sections of the reciprocal ellipsoid, or 
the axes of the tangent cylinders to the polarization-ellipsoid 
that have circular normal sections, arc directions of single-ray 
velocity or ray-axes, and it may be shown as above that corre¬ 
sponding to a ray-axis there is a cone of wave-normals with 
circular sections parallel to the normal section of the corre¬ 
sponding tangent cylinder and its plane of contact w’th the 
ellipsoid. Hence the extremities of the ray-axes are conical 
points on the wave-surface. These peculiarities ot the wave- 
surface are the cau.se of the celebrated conical retractions 
cli.scovered by Sir William Rowan Hamilton and H. Lloyd, 
which afford a decisive proof of the general correctness of 
Fresnel’s wave-surface, though they cannot, as Sir fl. Cabriel 
Stokes (Math, and Phys. Papers, iv. 184) has pointed out, be 
employed to decide between theories that lead to this .surface 
as a near approximation. 

In general, both the. direction and the magnitude of the axes 
of the polarization-ellipsoid depend upon the frequency of the 
light and upon the temperature, but in many cases the possible 
\'ariations are limited by considerations of symmetry. Thus 
the optic axis of a uniaxal crystal is invariable, being deter¬ 
mined by the principal axis of the system to which it belongs : 
most crysUils are of the .same .sign for all colours, the refractive 
indices and their difference both increasing with the frequency, 
but a few cry.stals are of opposite sign for the extreme spectral 
colours, becoming isotropic for some intermediate wave-length. 

In crystals of the rhombic system the axes of the ellipsoid 
coincide in all cases with the crystallographic axes, but in a few 
cases their order of magnitude changes so that the plane of the 
optic axes for red light is at right angles to that for blue light, 
the crystal being uniaxal for an intermediate colour. In the 
case of the monoclinic system one axis is in the direction of the 
axis of the system, and this is generally, though there are notable 
exceptions, either the greatest, the least, or the intermediate 
axis of the ellipsoid for all colours and temperatures. In the 
I latter case the optic axes are in the plane of symmetry, and a 
variation of their acute bisectrix occasions the phenomenon 
known as “ inclined dispersion ” : in the two former cases the 
plane of the optic axes is perpendicular to the plane of symmetry, 
and if it vary with the colour of the light, the crystals exhibit 
“ crossed ” or “ horizontal dispersion ” according as it is the 
acute or the obtuse bisectrix that is in the fixed direction. 

The optical constants of a crystal may be determined either 
with a prism or by observations of total reflection. In the 
latter case the phenomenon is characterized by two angles—the 
critical angle and the angle between the plane of incidence and 
the line limiting the region of total reflection in the field of view. 
With any crystalline surface there are four cases in which this 
latter angle is 90°, and the principal refractive indices of the 
crystal are obtained from those calculated from the correspond¬ 
ing critical angles, by excluding that one of the mean values 
for which the plane ^f polarization of the limiting rays is 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence. A difficulty, however, 
may arise when the ^stalline surface is very nearly the plane 
of the optic axes, as the plane of polarization in the second mean 
case is then also very nearly perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence; hut since the two mean refractive indices will be very 
different, the ambiguity can be refnoved by making, as may 
easily be done, an approximate measure of the angle between the 
optic axes and comparing it with the values calculated by using 
in turn each of these indices (C. M. Viola, Zeit. fur Kryst., 1902, . 
36. p-245)- .. , ■ 

A substance originally isotropic can acquire the optical 
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the focal pAnc of the objective O there is a scale Sc, exact reading 
being made by a micrometer 7.. If a large quantity of liquid be 



available it is sullicicnt to dip the refractometer pe^endicularly 
into a beaker containing the liquid and to transmit light into the 
instrument by means of a mirror. If only a smaller quantity be 
available, it is enclosed in a metal beaker M, which forms an exten¬ 
sion of the instrument, and the liquid Ls retained there by a plate D. 
The instrument is now placed in a trough B, containing water and 
having one side of ground glass G; light is reflected into the 
rcfractometer by means of a mirror S outside this trough. An 
accuracy of 3-7 units in the 5th decimal place is obtainable. 

The Pulfrich redractometer is also largely used, especially for 
liquids. It consists essentially of a righl-angled glass prism placed 
on a metal foundation with the faces at right angles horizontal 
and vertical, the hytxithnnu.se face being on the support. The 
horizontal face is fitted with a small cylindrical vessel to hold the 
liquid. Light is led to the prism at grazing incidence by means 
of a coUimator, and is refracted through the vertical face, the 
deviation being observed by a telescope rotating about a graduated 
circle. From this the refractive index is readily calculated if the 
refractive index of the prism for the light used be known ; a fact 
supplied by the maker. ’Jbe instrument is alM available for 
determining the refractive index of isotropic solids. A little of 
the solid is placed in the vessel and a mixture of monobromnaph- 
thalene and acetone (in which the sohd must be insoluble) is added, 
and adjustment made by adding either one or other liquid until 
the border line appears sharp, »,f. until the liquid has the same 
index as the solid. 

The Herbert Smith rcfractometer (fig. 7) is especially suitable 
for determining the refractive index of gems, a constant which is 
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• most valuable in distinguishing the precious stones. It consists 
of a hemisphere of very dense glass, having its plane surface fixed 


at a certain angle to the axiaof the instrument. Light is admitted 
by a window on the nnder side, which is inclined at the same angle, 
but in the opposite sense, to the axis. The lig;ht on emerging from 
the hcmispncrc is received by a convex lens, in the focal plane of 
which is a scale graduated to read directly in refractive indices. 
The lighifthen traverses a positive eye-piece. To use the instru¬ 
ment for a gem, a few drops of mgtfaylene iodide (the refractive 
index of which may be raised to i-Soo by dissolving sulphur in it) 
are placed on the plane surface of the hemisphere and a facet M 
the stone then brought into contact with the surface. If mono¬ 
chromatic light be useii (i.e. the D line of the sodium flame) the 
field is sharply divided into a light and a dark portion, and the posi¬ 
tion of the Ime of demarcation on the scale immediately gives the 
refractive index. It is necessary for the liquid to have a higher 
refractive index than the crystal, and also that there is close con¬ 
tact between the facet and the lens. The range of the instrument 
is between i'40o and 1.7(10. the results being correct to two units 
in tile third decimal place if sodium light be used. (C. H.*) 

II. Double Refraction 

That a stream of light on entry into certain media can give 
rise to two refracted pencils was discovered in the case of Ice^d 
spar by Erasmus Bartholinus, who found that* one pencil had _ 
a direction given by tlie ordinary law of refraction, but that the 
other was bent in accordance with a new law that he was 
unable to determine. This law was discovered about eight 
years later by Christian Huygens. According to Huygens’ 
iundame.nlal principle, the law of refraction is determined by 
the form and orientation of the wave-surface in the crystal— 
the I0CU.S of paints to which a disturbance emanating from a 
luminous point travels in unit time. In the case of a doubly 
refracting medium the wave-surface must have two sheets, 
one of which is spherical, if one of the pencils obey in all cases 
the ordinary law of refraction. Now Huygens observed that a 
natural cry.stal of spiar behaves in precisely the same way which¬ 
ever pair of faces the light passes through, and inferred from 
this fact that the second sheet of the wave-surface must be a 
surface of revolution round a line equally inclined to the faces 
of the rhomb, i.e. round the axis of the crystal. He accordingly 
assumed it to be a spheroid, and finding that refraction in the 
direction of the axis was the same for both streams, he concluded 
that the sphere and the spheroid touched one another in the axis. 

So far as his experimental means permitted, Huygens veri¬ 
fied the law of refraction deduced from this hypothesis, but its 
correctness remained unrecognized until the measures of W. H. 
Wollaston in 1802 and of E. T. Malus in 1810. More recently 
its truth has been established with far more perfect optical 
appliances by R. T. Glazebrook, Ch. S. Hasting.s and others. 

In the case of Iceland spur and several other crystals the 
extraordinarily refracted stream is refracted away from the 
axis, but Jean Baptiste Biot in 1814 discovered ttot in many 
cases the reverse occurs, and attributing the extraordidkry 
refractions to forces that act as if they emanated from the axis, 
he called crystals of the latter kind “ attractive,” those of the 
former “ repubive.” They are now termed “ positive ” and 
“ negative ” respectively ; and Huygens’ law applies to both 
classes, the spheroid being prolate in the case of positive, and 
oblate in the case of negative crystab. It was at first supposed 
that Huygens’ law applied to all doubly refracting media. Sir 
David Brew.ster, however, in 1815, while examining the rings 
that are seen round the optic axis in polarized light, discoverwl 
a number of crystab that possess two optic axes. He .showed, 
moreover, thaf such crystab belong to the rhombic, monoclinic 
and anorthic (triclinic) systems, those of the tetragonal and 
hexagonal systems being unioxal, and those of the cubic system 
being optically botropic. 

Huygens found in the course of hb researches that the streams 
that had traversed a rhomb of Iceland spar had acquired new 
properties with respect to transmission through a second 
crystal. Thb phenomenon b called polarization (9.V.), and the 
waves are said to be polarized—-the ordinary in its prineij^ 
plane and the extraordinary' in a plane perpendicular' to its. 
principal plane, the principtd plane of a wave being the plane 
containing its normal and the axb of the crystal. From the 
facts of polarization Augustin Jean Fresnel deduced that the 
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master is at liberty to allow larger fees in special circumstances. 
See Rules of the Supreme Court, 0 . 6^, r. 48. * 

REFRIGERATIHG ani ICE-MAKING. “Refrigeration” 
(from Lat. jrigus, frost) is the cooling of a body by the transfer 
of a portion of its heat to another and therefore a cockier body. 
For ordinary temperatures it is performed directly with water 
as the cooling agent, c.speciafly when well water, which usually 
has a temperature of from 52“ to 55° F., can be obtained. There 
are, however, an increasingly large number of cases in which 
temperatures below that of any available natural cooling agent 
are required, and in these it is necessary to resort to machines 
which are capable of producing the required coaling effect by 
taking in heat at low temperatures and rejecting it at tempera¬ 
tures somewhat above that of the natural cooling agent, which 
for obvious reasons is generally water. The function of a 
refrigerating machine, therefore, is to take in heat at a low 
temperature and reject it at a higher one. 

'I'liis involves tlie expenditure ol a quantity of work W, the 
amount in any particular case bi-inx found by the equation 
Vf - y,, wlioteW is the work, cxpresseil by its equivalent in British 
therniul units; Qj the quantity of heat, .also in B.Tlier.U., given 
out at the higher temperature Tj; and Q, the heat taken in at 
the lower temiicrature T,. It is evident that the discharged heat 
Q, is equ.il to the abstracted heat Qj, plus the work expended, 
seeing that the work W, which causes the rise in temperature from 
I', to Tj, is the thermal equivalent of the energy actually expended 
in raising the temperature to the level at which it is rejected. 'J'he 
relation then between the work expended and the actual cooling 
work performed denotes the efficiency of the process, and this is 
expressed by Qi/(Qj-Qi) but as in a perfect rclrigcrating machine 
it is understood that the wliole of the heat Q, is taken in at the 
absolute tem(xiratare T,. and the whole of the heat Q,, is rejected 
at tile absolute temperature T„ the heat quantities are proportional 
to the tf'mperatures, and the expression T,/(Tj-T,) gives the 
ideal coefficient of performance for aw stated temperature range, 
whatever working substance is used. These coefficients for a number 
of cases mot with in practice are given in the following table. They 

Table I. 


I 



Tem|)erature at 
wliioh Hc.k is extracted 
in I>cRrcos Kahr. 


Temperature at which Heat is rejected in 
Dej*rees Kahr. 



50" 

6 rt“ 

70“ 

l>o“ 

VO" 

100" 

- jo" 

7-5 

6*4 

5-6 


4-5 

4-1 

0’ 

92 

7-7 

6.6 

5.8 

5-1 

4-6 

10' 

117 

9-4 

7.8 

6-7 

S -9 

5 * 


i6-o 

12>0 

9-6 

8.0 

0-8 

6.0 

.10" 

24.5 

16-3 

12*2 

9-8 

8-2 

7-0 

40" 

50*0 

2 S -0 

16.7 


10*0 

8-3 


show tliat ill all cases the heat abstracted exceeds by many times 
the heat expended. As an instance, when heat is taken in at o® 
and rejected at 70®. a perfect refrigeratinR machine would abstract 
O'O times as much heat as the equivalent of the energy to be applied. 
If, however, the heal is to be rejected at 100®, then the coefficient 
is reduced to yi*. 

By examining Table I. it will be seen how important it is to 
reduce the temperature range as much as possible, in order to obtain 
the most econumi<^ results. No actual refrigerating machine 
does, in fact, take in heat at the exact temperature of the body 
to be cook'd, and reject it at the exact temperature of the cooling 
water, but, for economy in working, it is of great importance that 
the didercnccs should be as small as possible. 

There arc two distinct classes of machines used for refrigerat- 
ing and icc-maktng. In the first refrigeration ir__ produced by 
the expansion of atmospheric air, and in the s^ond by the 
evaporation of a more or less volatile liquid. 

CompresseJ-nir Machines .—A compressed-air refrigerating 
machine consists in its simplest form of three essential parts 
—a compressor, a compressed-air cooler, and an e.xpansion 
cylinder. It is shown diagrammatically in fig. i in connexion 
with a chamber w'hich it is keeping cool. The compressor 
draws in air from the room and compresses it, the work expended 
in compression being almost entirely converted into heat. The 
compressed air, leaving the compressor at the temperature Tj, 
passM through tlie cooler, where it is cooled by means of water, 
and is then admitted to the expansion cylinder, where it is 


expanded to atmo^horic pressure, performing wprk on the 
piston. The heat equivalent of the mechanical work per¬ 
formed on the piston is abstracted from the air, which is dis¬ 
charged at the temperature Tj., This temperature Tj is neces- 


Comprsssion Cylinder 


I Expsnaion Cylinder 



Fig. I.— Compressed-Air Refrigerating Machine. 


sarily very much below the temperature to be maintained in 
the room, because the cooling effect is produced by transferring 
heat from the room or its contents to the air, which is thereby 
lieatcd. The rise in temperature of the air is, in fact, the measure 
of the cooling effect produced. If such a machine could he 
constructed with reasonable mechanical efficiency to compress 
the air to a temperature but slightly alx)ve that of the cooling 
water, and to expand the air to a temperature but slightly 
below that required to be maintained in the room, we should of 
course get a result approximating in efficiency somewhat nearly 
to the figures given in Table I. Unfortunately, however, such 
results cannot be obtained in practice, because the extreme 
lightness of the air and its very small heat capacity (which at 
constant pressure is -2379) would necessitate the employment 
of a great volume, with extremely large and meclianically in¬ 
efficient cylinders and apparatus. A pound of air, represent¬ 
ing about 12 cub. ft., if raised 10“ F. will only take up about 
2-4 B.T.U. Consequently, to make such a machine mechani¬ 
cally successful a comparatively smoU weight of air must be 
used, and the temperature difference increased; in other 
words, the air must be discharged at a temperature very much 
below that to be maintained in the room. 

This theory of working is founded on the Carnot cycle for a 
perfect heat motor, a perfect refrigerating machine being simply 
a reversed heat motor. . 4 nother theory involves the use of the 
Stirling regenerator, which wa.s proposed in connexion with the 
Stirling heat engine (sec Air Engines). The air machine invented 
by Dr. A. Kirk in 1802, and described by him in a paper on the 
" Mechanical I’roduction of Cold" {Proc. Inst. C.E„ xxxvii., 
1874, 244), is simply a reversed Stirling air engine, the air working 
in a closed cycle instead of being actually discharged into the room 
to be cooled, as is the usual practice with ordinary compressed- 
air machines. Kirk’s machine was used commercially with success 
on a fairly large scale, chiefly for ice-making, and it is recorded that 
it produced about 4 ft of ice for i ft of coal. In 18O8 J. Davy 
Postle read a paper before the Royal Society of Victoria, suggesting 
the conveyance of meat on board ship in a frosen state by means 
of refrigerated air, and in i8bg he showed by experiment how it 
could be done ; but his apparatus was not commercially developed. 
In 1877 a compressed-air machine was designed by J. J. Coleman 
of Glasgow, and in the early part of 1870 one of Wb machines was 
fitted on board the Anchor liner "Circassia,” which successfully 
brought a cargo of chilled beef from America—^the first imported 
by the aid of refrigerating machinery, ice having been previously 
used. TTic first successful cargo of frozen niutton from Australia 
was also brought bv a Bell-Coleman machine in 1870. In the 
Bell-Coleman machine the air was cooled during compression by 
means of an injection of water, and further by being brought into 
contact with a shower of water. Another, perhaps the principal, 
feature was the interchanger, an apparatus whereby the compressed 
air was further cooled before expansion by means of the com¬ 
paratively cold air from the room in its pas^e to the ^mpressor, 
the same air being used over and over again. The object of this 
intcrchangbr was not only to cool- the compressed air before 
expansion, but to condense part of the moisture in it, so reducing 
the quantity of ice or snow produced during expansion. A fuU 
description of the machine may be found in a paper on " Air- 
Refrigerating Ifachinery" by J. J. Coleman (Proc. Inst. C.E., 
Ixviii., i88a). At the present time the Bcll-Colcmw machine 
has practically ceased to exist. In such compressed-air Inachincs 
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as are now made there-is no injectipn of water during compression, 
and the compressed air is coaled in a surface cooler, not by actual 
mixture with a shower of cold water. Further, though the inter- 
changer is still used by some nudtcrs, it has been found by experience 
that, with properly constructed valves and passages in the expansion 
cylinder, there is no trouble from the formation of snow, when, as 
is the general practice, tfle same air is used over and over again, 
the compressor taking its supply from the insulated room. So 
far as the air discharged from tne expansion cylinder is concerned, 
its humidity is precisely the same so long as its temperature and 
pressure are the same, inasmuch as when discharged from the 
expansion cylinder it is always in a saturated condition for that 
temperature and pressure. • 

The ideal coefficient of performance is about i, but the actual 
coefficient will be about |, after allowing for the losses incidental 
to working. In practice the air is compressed to about 50 Jb per 
square inch above the atmosphere, its temperature rising to 
about 300° F. The compressed air then passes through coolers 
in which it is cooled to within about 5° of the initial temperature 
of the cooling water, and is deprived of a portion of its moisture, 
after which it is admitted into the expansion cylinder and 
expanded nearly to atmospheric pressure, 'fhe thermal equi¬ 
valent of the power exerted on the piston is taken from the 
air, which, with cooling water at 60° F. and after allowing for 
friction and other losses, is discharged at a temperature of 
60° to 80° below zero F. according to the size of the machine. 
The pistons of the compre.ssion and expansion cylinders are 
connected to the same crankshaft, and the difference between the 
power expended in compression and that restored in expansion, 
plus the friction of the machine, is supplied by means of a steam 
engine coupled to the crankshaft, or by any other source of 
power. For marine purposes two complete machines are 
frequently mounted on one bed-plate and worked either together 
or separately. 

In some machines used in the United States the cold air is 
not discharged into the rooms but is worked in a closed cycle, 
the rooms being cooled by means of overhead pipes through 
which the cold expanded air passes on its way back to the 
compressor. 

Liquid Machines .—Machines of the second class may con¬ 
veniently be divided into three types : (a) Those in which there 
is no recovery of the refrigerating agent, water being the agent 
employed; they will be dealt with us “ Vacuum machines.” 
(A) Those in which the agent is recovered by means of mechan¬ 
ical compression; they are termed “Compression machines.” 
(c) Those in which the agent is recovered by means of absorption 
by a liquid ; they are known as “ Absorption machines.” 

In the first class, since the refrigerating liquid is itself rejected, 
the only agent cheap enough to be employed is water. The 
Vmatam boiling point of water varies with pressure; thus at 
mnbhm. one atmosphere or 14-7 lb per square inch it is 212' F., 
whereas at a pressure of -085 lb per square inch it is 32", 
and at lower pressures there is a still further fall in temperature. 
This property is made use of in vacuum machines. Water at 
ordinary temperature, say 60°, is placed in an air-tight gloss or 
insulated vessel, and when the pressure is reduced by means of 
a vacuum pump it begins to boil, the heat necessary for evapor¬ 
ation being taken from the water itself. The pressure being 
still further reduced, the temperature is gradually lowered until 
thefreezing-point is reached and ice formed, when about one-sixth 
of the original volume has been evaporated. 

The earliest machine of this kind appears to have been made in 
1755 by Dr. William Cullen, who produced the vacuum by means 
of a pump alone. In 1810 Sir John Leslie combined with the air 
pump a vessel containing strong sulphuric acid for absorbing the 
vapour from the air, and is said to nave succeeded in producing 
«to ij ih of ice in a single op^tion. E. C. Carri later adopted the 
same principle. In 1078 F. Windhausen patented a vacuum 
machine for producing ice in large quantities, and in iBSt one of 
these machines, said to be capable of making about I2 tons of ice 
per day, was put to work in London. The instellation was fully 
describe by Carl Pieper {Trans. Soc. of Engineers, 1882, p. 145) 
and by Dr. John Hopkinson {Journal of Soc. of Arts, 1882, vol. 
xxxi. p. zo). The process, however, not being successful from a 
^commercial point of view, was abandoned. At the present time 
vacuum machines are only enmloyed for domestic purposes. The 
"band appiiatus invented by H. A. Fleuss consists of a vacuum 
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pump c^ble of reducing the air pressure to a fraction of a miUi- 
metre, the suction pipe of Irbich is connected first with a vessel 
containing sulphuric acid, and second with the vessel containing 
the water to.be frozen. Both these vessels are mounted on a rocking 
base, so that the acid can be thoroughly agitated while the machine 
is being worked. As soon as the pump has sufficiently exhausted 
the air from the vessel containing the water, vapour is rapidly 
given off and is absorbed by tlie acid until sufficient heat has bran 
abstracted to bnng about the desired reduction in tcmperataie, 
the acid becoming heated by the absorption of water vapour, 
while the water freezes. The small Fleuss machine will produce 
about lb of ice in one operation of 20 minutes. Iced water 
in^ a carme for drinking purposes can be produced in about three 
minutes. The acid vessel heads 9 lb of acm, and nearly 3 lb of ice 
can be made for each i lb of acid before the acid has become too weak 
to do furthra duty. Another machine, which can be easily worked 
by a boy. will produce 20 to 30 lb of ice in one hour, and is perhaps 
the largest size practicable with this method of freezing. The 
temperature attainable depends on the strength and condition of 
the sulphuric acid; ordinarily it can be reduced to zero F.. and 
temperatures 20° lower have frequently been obtained. 

Though prior to 1834 several suggestions had been made with 
regard to the production of ice and the cooling liquids by the 
evaporation of a more volatile liquid than water, the campree- 
first machine actually constructed and put to work eioa 
was made by John Hague in that year from the designs ■*«#/«•»• 
of Jacob Perkins {Journal of Soc. of Arts, 1882, vol. xxxi. p. 77). 
This machine, though never used commercially, is the parent 
of all modem compression machines. Perkins in feis patent 
specification states that the volatile fluid is by preference ether. 
In 1856 and 1857 James Harrison of Geelong, Victoria, patented 
a machine embodying the same principle as that of Perkins, but 
worked out in a much more complete and practical maimer. It 
is stated that these machines were first made in New South 
Wales in 1859, but the first Harrison machine adopted success¬ 
fully for industrial purposes in England was applied in the year 
1861 for cooling oil in order to extract the parafta. In Harrison’s 
machine the agent used was ether (C^HjJjO. Improvements 
were made by Siebe & Company of London,'and a considerable 
number of ether machines both for ice-making and refrigerating 
purposes were supplied by that firm and others up to the year 
1880. In 1870 the subject of refrigeration was investigated by 
Professor Carl Linde of Munich, who was the first to consider 
the question from a thermodynamic point of view. He dealt 
with the coefficient of performance as a common basis of com¬ 
parison for all machines, and showed that the compression 
vapour machine more nearly reached the theoretic maximum 
than any other {Bayerisches Industrie und Gewerbeblatt, 1870 and 
1871). Linde also examined the physical properties of various 
liquids, and, after making trials with me&ylic ether in 1872, 
built his first ammonia compression machine in 1873. Since 
then the ammonia compression machine has been most wiij^ely 
adopted, though the carbonic acid machine, also compression, 
which was first made in 1880 from Linde’s designs, is now used 
to a considerable extent, especially on board ship. 



Fic. 2.—^Vapour Compression M ac h i ne . 


A diagram of a vapour compression machine to Shown in flg. 2. 
There are three principal parts, a refrigerator or evaporator, a 
compression pump and a condenser. The refrigerator, which 
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consiiiis of a coil or scries of coils, is ^nnected to the suction side 
of the pump, and the delivery from the pump is connected to the 
condenser, which is generally of somewhat similar construction to 
the refrigerator. The condenser and refrigerator are connected by 
a pipe in which is a valve named the regulator. Outside the re- 
trigerator coils is the air, brine or other substance to be oboled, and 
outside the condenser is the cooling medium, which, as previously 
stated, is generally water. The refrigerating liquid (ether, sulphur 
didxide, anhydrous ammonia, or carbonic acid) passes from the 
bottom of the condenser through the regulating valve into the 
refrigerator in a continuous stream. The pressure in the refrigerator 
being reduced by the pump and maintained at such a degree as to 
give the required boiling-point, which is of course always lower than 
the temperature outside the coils, heat passes from the substance 
outside, through the coll surfaces, and is taken up by the entering 
liquid, which is converted into vapour at the temperature Tj. The 
vapours thus generated are drawn into the pump, compressed, and 
discliarged into the condenser at the temperature Tg. which is some¬ 
what above that of the cooling water. Heat is transferred from the 
compressed vapour to the cooling water and the vapour is converted 
into a liquid, which collects at the bottom and returns by the re¬ 
gulating valve into the refrigerator. As heat is both taken in and 
discharged at constant temperature during the change in physical 
state of the aggnt, a vapour compression machine must approach 
the ideal much more nearly than a compressed-air machjne, in 
which there is no such change 

This will be .seen by taking as an example a case in which the cold 
room is to beiept at io° K., the cooling water being at 60°. Under 
these conditions, the actual evaporating temperature T,, in a well- 
constructed ammonia compression machine, after allowing for the 
differences necessary for the exchange of heat, would be about 5° 
below zero, and the discharge temperature T, would be about 75". 
An ideal machine, working between 5“ below' zero and 75“ above, 
has a coefficient of about 5.7, or nearly six times that of an ideal 
compressed-air machine of usual construction performing the same 
us<‘ful cooling work. 

A vapour compression machine docs not, however, work precisely 
in the rfversed Carnot cycle, inasmuch as the fall in temperature 
between the condenser and the refrigerator is not produced, nor is 
it attempted to bo produced, by the adiabatic expansion of the 
agent, but results from the evaporation oi a portion of the liquid 
itself. In other words, the liquid-refrigerating agent ciUcrs the 
refrigerator at tlie condenser temperature and introduces heat 
which has to be taken up by the evaporating liquid before any 
useful refrigerating effect can he performed. The extent of this loss 
is determined by the relation between the liquid heat and the latent 
heat of vaporization at the refrigerator temperature. If r represents 
the latent heat of the vapour, and y, and the amounts of heat 
contained in the liquid at the respective temperatures of T,^ and T,, 
then the lass from the heat earned from tlie condenser into the 
refrigerator is shown by (q^-q^lr and the useful refrigerating effect 
produced in the refrigerator is 11,). Assuming, as in the 

previous example, that Tj is 75° h'., anil that T, is 5“ below zero, the 
restdls for various refrigerating agents are as follows :— 

TAm-B TI. 


Latent Liquid Net Proportion 

Heat. Heat. Refrieeration, of Lose. 

r n fi r-fc-fi) 

Anhydrous ammonia 590-33 72 556 517-774 0-1225 

Suluhuriius acid . . 173-13 29-002 144-068 o-t68 

Carlstnic acid . . 119-85 47-35 72-50 0-395 


The results show that the loss is least in tlie case of anhydrous 
ammonia and greatest in the case of carbonic acid. At higher con- 
den.scr temperatures the results arc even much more favourable to 
ammonia. As the critical temperature (88-4° F.) ol carbonic acid 
is approached, the value of r becomes less and less and the refrigerat¬ 
ing effect is much rqduced. When the critical point is reached 
the value of r disappears altogether, and a carbonl.'.acid machine is 
then dependent lor its refrigerating effect on the reduction in tem¬ 
perature produced by the internal work performed in expanding 
the gaseous carbonic add from the condenser pressure to that in 
the refrigerator. The abstraction of heat does not then take place 
at constant temperature. The expanded vapour enters the re¬ 
frigerator at a temperature below that of the substanett to be 
cooled, and whatever cooling effect is produced is brought about 
by the superheating of the vapour, the result being that above 
the critical point of cartxmic add the difference T^-Tj is in¬ 
creased and the efficiency of tlie machine is retluced. The critical 
temperature of anhydrous ammonia is about 266° F., which is 
never approached in the ordin.-iry working of refrigerating machines. 
Some of the principal physical properties of sulphurous add, 
anhydrous ammonia, and carbonic acid are given in- Tables III., 
IV. and V. 


Table Ill.—Leioux's Tabk lor Snooted StUphur^Dioxiii 
Vapour (SO^. 


/ 

Temp, of 
Ebumtion. 
Fabr. 

Vapour'teiuion 
in Pounds 
«q. in. 
Absolute. 

C , 

Heat ^ Uquid 
from 32 * Fabr. 
B.T.U. 

r 

Latent Heat of 
• Evaporation. 
B.T.U. 

Volume of 
one Pound 
<of Saturated 
Vapour. 

Cub. ft. 

-22 

5-546 

- *9-55 

176-98 

13-168 

-«3 

7-252 

- i6-3t 

*74-94 

10-26S 

- 4 

9-303 

- *3-05 

I72<9t 

S'I22 1 

S • 

11.803 

- 9-79 

170-81 

6-504 ; 

14 

14-789 

- 6-85 

*68-75 

S-254 ; 

23 

*8-544 

- 3-*6 

166-63 

4-*93 : 

32 

22-4W 

0*00 

164-47 

3-540 ! 

41 

*r-44s 

3-27 

*62-39 

2-93* i 

50 

33-275 

6-55 

160-24 

2-451 

5? 

39-958 

9-83 

158-08 

2'o56 I 

68 

47-637 

13*10 

*55-89 

,*•746 ! 

77 

56-3*' 

16-38 

*5367 

*•490 

86 

66-407 

19-69 

*5*-49 

1-266 

95 

77-64* 

22*99 

*49.27 

1-089 i 

104 

90-297 

26-28 

• 

147-02 

0-913 1 


Table IV. — MOllier's Table for Saturated Anhydrous Ammonia 
_ Vapour (NH,). 


/ 

Temn. of 
Kbulhtion. 
Degs. Fabr. 

Vapour'tenMon 
in Pounds per 
sq. in. 
AbMlute. 

Hent of Liquid 
from 3«* Falir. 
RT.U. 

r 

I..atent> Heat of 
Evaporation. 
B.T.U. 

n 

Volume of 
one Pound 
of Saturated 
Vttpour. 

Cub. ft. 

-40 

10-238 

- 60-048 

600-00 

25-630 j 

-3* 

*3-324 

-=53-064 

597-24 

20*120 

-22 

16-920 

-45.918 

595-08 

*5-97* : 

-*3 

21*472 

- 38-646 

593-00 

*2-783 

- 4 

27*000 

- 31-212 

590*00 

10-316 1 

5 

33-701 

-23-634 

586-82 

8-.394 

*4 

41-522 

-15-894 

581-00 

6-888 

23 

50-008 

- 8-028 

576-00 

5-703 

32 

61-§57 

0*000 

57*-00 

4-742 

4* 

74 5*3 

8-172 

562-50 

3-973 

50 

89-159 

16-506 

555-48 

3-364 

59 

*05-939 

24-966 

550-00 

2-851 

68 

124-994 

33-588 

541-00 

2-435 

77 

146-908 

42-354 

531-00 

2-098 

86 

170-782 

51-282 

523-00 

1-810 

95 

197-800 

60-336 

512-50 

*-570 

*n» 

227-662 

69-552 

501-50 

t-361 


Table V. — Moilier's Table for Saturated Carbon Dioxide 
Vapour (COj). 


t 

Temp, of 
F.bullttion. 
Pegb. Fabr. 

Vapouflensioii 
in Pound.s ]>er 
iK|. in. 
Absolute. 

Heat Liquid 
from 3a* Pahr. 
B.T.U. 

r 

Latent Heat of 
Evaporation. 
B.T.U. 

M 

Volume of 
one Pound 
of Saturated 
Vapour. 

Cub. ft. 

- 22 

213-345 

-24-80 

126-72 

-4330 

-*3 

248-903 

-21-06 

123-25 

.3670 

- 4 

288-727 

- I7-J9 

1*9-43 

-3*30 

5 

334-240 

-*3-*7 

115-25 

•2680 

*4 

385-443 

- 9*00 

110-65 

•2295 

23 

440-9*3 

- 4-63 

105-53 

-*9SS 

3* 

503-497 

0*00 

99-81 

•1670 

41 

.573-187 

4-93 

93-35 

-*430 

SO 

649-991 

10*28 

85-93 

-1202 

59 

733-906 

*6-22 

77-40 

-1010 

68 

826-356 

23-08 

66-47 

-0833 

77 

930*184 

31-63 

5*-80 

-0673 

86 

1039-701 

45-45 

27-00 

.0481 

87-8 

1062-458 

51-6* 

I5-*2 

-0416 

88-43 

1070*^1 

59-24 

0*00 

-0352 


The action of a vapour compression machine is shown in tig. 3. 
Liquid at the condenser temperature being introduced into the re¬ 
frigerator through the regulating valve, a small portion c\'aporates 
and reduces the remaining liquid to the temperature T,. This is 
shown by the curve AB, and is the useless work represented by the 
expression {i^fjfr. Evaporation then continues at the constant 
temperature T, abstracting heat from the substance outside the 
refrigerator as shown by the line BC. The vapour is then compressed 
along the line CD to the temperature T,, when, by the action of the 
cooling water in the condenser, heat is abstracted at constant 
temperature and the vapour condensed along the line DA. • 

In a compression machine the refrigerator is usually* series of. 
iron or steel coils surrounded by fhe air, brine or other substance it 
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is desired to cool. One end (generally tUc bottom) of the coils is 
connected to tlie liquid pipe from the condenser and the other end 
to the suction of the compressor. 

from the condenser is ad¬ 
mitted to the coils through an ad¬ 
justable ri'gulating valve, and by 
* taking heat from the sub.^tance out¬ 
side is evaporated, the vapour being 

a-- - -^ continually drawn ofl by the com- 

li.;. ; - \ction of Vapour pressor and discharged under increased 
Comprrssion Madiiiiv. pressurf into the conilenser. 'J hc 
condenser is conslructed of coils like 
the refrigerator, the cooling Vrater bi ing containeil in a tnnk; fre¬ 
quently, however, a series of open coils is employed, the cooling 
water tailing over the coils into a collecting tray below, and this 
form is perhaps the most convenient lor ordinary use as it attords 
great facilities for inspection and painting. The compressor may 
be driven by a steam engine or in any other convenionl manner. 
The pressure in the condenser vanes according (o the toinperature 
of the c^Ung water, and that in the refrigerator is dependent 
upon the temperature to which the outside substance is cooled. 
In ail ammonia machine copper and copper alloys musl lx- avoide<!, 
bill lor carbonic acid they are not objectionable. 

I he compression ol ammonia is sometimes carnet! out on wliul 
i'. known as the Linde or “ wet ’* system, and sometimes on (he 
“ dry'' system. When wet compression is used llie regulating 
valve is opened to such an extent tliat a little more liquid la passed 
tiiaii can be evaporated in the refrigerator. This Ikjiiid enters tin* 
compressor with the vai>our. and is eva]X)rated Lhen*. the heal 
taken <ip preventing the rise in Icmperatiire during euuipression 
which wtmld ollierwise take place Tne compre>wd vapour is dis¬ 
charged at a temperature but little above that of the cooling water. 
With dry compression, vapour alon*' r-> drawn into the compressor, 
and the temperature rises to as much as iKo or jck.) degrees. Wet 
compression theoretically is not quite so efficient as dry compression, 
but It possesses pracLic^ advantages in keeping the working parts 
of the compressor cool, and it also greatly facililates tlx* regulation 
of the liquid, and ensures the full duty of the machine b'*ing continu¬ 
ously performeil. Very exact comparative trials have Iven made 
by J*rolessor M. Schrocter and others with compression machines 
u.sirtg sulphur dioxide an<I ammonia. The results are pnblislu<l in 
yvygleichende Versuche an Kdliemaschinen, by Si hiueliT, Munich. 
1800. and in Nos. and 51 of Baverisrhes Indusiri^ nv'f Gi>wfrhehlitft. 
i8g>. Some ol the rcvsnlts obtained by Schrocter in iStj^ with an 
ordinary brine cooling machine on the f.indeammonia system are 
given in Iablr VI. :. 
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arrived i^t, owing to the im^ssibiiity of getting an anhydrous 
product of distillation. In 1567 Rees Reece, taking advantage 
of the fact that two vapours of different boiling-points, when 
mixed, can be separated by means of fractional condensation, 
brought ottt an absorption machine in which the distillate was 
very nearly anhydrous. By meaps of vessels termed the 
analj'ser and the rectifier, the bulk of the water was condensed 
at a comparatively high temperature and run back to the 
generator, whih; the ammonia passed into a condenser, and there 
assumed the liquid form under the pressure produced by the 
heat in the generator and the cooling action of water circulating 
outside the condenser tubes. 

Fig. 4 is a diagram of an absorption apparatus. The ammonia 
vapour given otf m the refrigerator is absorbed by a cold weak 
sol 111 ion ol uinmonia and 
w.iler III the absorber, and 
the strong liquor is pumped 
back into the generator 
through an interehanger 
through which also the weak 
hot liquor from the generator 
passes on its way to the 
absorber. In this way the 
strong liquor IS heated bi'lore 
It enters the generator, and 
the weak liquor is cooled 
before il enters (he absorber. 

The generator being heated 
by me.itis ot a steam coil, 
ammonia vapour is driven 
off at such a pressure as to 
cause its condensation in the 
condenser. From the con- 
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The principle of the aljsorptin.i process is clicmii al or phy.sical 
rather than mechanical ; it depends on tlie fact that many 
Abiorp- vapours of low boiling-point are readily ahsorlicd in 
tloa water, and can be separated again by the application 
m.cAfn... g{ heat. In its simplest form an absorption machine 
consists of two iron vessels connected together by a bent pipe. 
One of these contains a mixture of ammonia and water, which 
on the application of heat gives off a mixed vapour containing 
a large' proportion of ammonia, a liquid containing but little 
ammonia being left behind. In the second vessel, which is 
placed in cold water, the vapour rieh in ammonia is eondensed 
under pressure. To produce tefriveration the operation is 
reversed. On allowing the weak liquor to cool to normal 
temperature, it becomes greedy of ammonia (at 60° F.'at 
atmospheric pressure water will absorb about 760 times its own 
volume of ammonia vapour), and this produces an evaporation 
from the liquid in the vessel previou.sly used as a condenser. 
This liquid, containing a large proportion of ammonia, gives off 
vapour at a low temperature .and therefore becomes a refrigerator 
abstracting heat from water or any surrounding body. When 
the ammonia is evaporated the operation as described must 
be again commenced. Such an apparatus is not much used now. 
targer and more elaborate machines were made by F. P. E. 
(%rr^ in Ffance; bi|t no very high degree of perfection was 


denser it passes iiiln tin-refrigerator through a regulating valve in the 
usual manner. Tlie process is continuous, and is identical with that 
of the compression machine, with the exception of the return from 
tlie temi>eraturc T, to the temperature T,. which is brought about 
by tlie direct application of heat instead of by means of mechan¬ 
ical compression. With the same temperature range, however, the 
same amount ot heat has to be acquireil in both cases, though from 
the nature of the process the actual amount of heat demanded from 
the steam is much greater in the absorption system than in the 
compression. This is chiefly due to the fact that in the former 
the heat of vaporization acquired in the refrigerator is rejected in 
the atisorber, so that the whole heat of vaporization has to be 
supplied again by the steam in the generator. In the latter the 
vapour passes direct from the refrigerator to the pump, and power 
has to he expended merely in raising the temperature to a sufficient 
degree to enable coiirlen.sation to occur at the temperature of the 
cooling water. On the other hand, a great advantage is gained in 
the absorption machine by using the direct heat of the steam, 
without first converting it into mechanical work, lor in this way its 
latent heat of vaporization can be utilized by condensing the 
steam in the coils and letting it escape in the form of water. Each 
pound of steam can lliiis be made to give up .some pto units of 
iieaf; while in a good steam engine only about zoo units arc utilized 
in the steam cylinder per pound of steam, and in addition allowance 
I1.1S to be made (or mechanical inefficiency. In the absorption 
m.icliinc the cooling water has to take up about twice as much 
heat as in the comiiression system, owing to the ammonia being 
twice liquefied—namely, once in the absorber and once in the 
condenser. It is usual to pass the cooling water first through the 
condenser and then through the absorber. 

The absorption machine is not so economical as the con^res- 
sioii; but an actual comparison between the two systems is difficult 
to make. Information on this head is given in papers read by Dr. 
f.inde and by Professor J. A. Ewing before the Society of Arts 
(Journal of the Society of ArU, vol. xlii., 1894, p. 322, and Howard 
I'ecliires, January, February and March 1897). 

.^n absorption apparatus as applied to the cooling of liquids 
consists of a genetator containing coils to which steam is supplied 
.H suitable pressure, an analyser, a rectifier, a condenser either of 
the submerged or open type, a refrigerator in which the nearly 
anhydrous ammonia obtained in the condenser is allowed to eva¬ 
porate, an absorber through which the weak liquor from the gener¬ 
ator continually flows and absorbs the anhydrous vapour produced 
in the refrigerator, and a pump for forcing the strong liquor produced 
in the absorber hock through an economizer into the analyser 
where, meeting with steam from the generator, the ammonia gas 
is again driven off, the process being thus carried on continuonuy. 
Sometimes an additional vessel is employed for heating liquor by 
means of the exhaust steam from the engine driving the ammonia 
pump. Absorption machines arc also made without a pomp for 
returning the strong Honor to the generator. In these cases they 
work intermittently. In some machines the same vessel is nsed 
alternately as a generator and absorber, while in others, in order 
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to minimiie the loss oi time, two vjpssels are prOTtided ifhich can 
be used altrruately as generators and absorbers. 

Applications.—Apart from the economical working of the 
machine itself, whatever system may be adopte(L it is of 
importance tliat cold once produced should not he wasted, 
and it is therefore necessary to use some form of insulation to 
protect the vessels in which liquids arc being cooled, or the 
rooms of ships’ holds in which the freezing or storage processes 
are being carried on. This insulation generally consists of 
materials such as charcoal, silicate cotton, granulated cork, 
small pumice, hair-felt, sawdust, &t., held between layers of 
wood or brick, and forming a more or less heat-tight box. There 
is no recognized standard of in.sulation. For a cold store to be 
erected inside a brick or stone building, and to be maintained 
at an internal temperature of from i8° to 20° F., a usual plan is 
shown in fig. S- The same insulation is used for the floors and 



1 -iG. 5.—Insul.nlion oi a Cold Store, 

ceilings, except that the wearing surface of the floor is generally 
made thicker than the inside lining of the sides. Should the 
walls or floor be damp, waterproof paper is added. Granulated 
cork has practically the same insulating properties as silicAte 
cotton, and the same thicknesses maybe used. About 10 in. 
of flake charcoal and vegetable silica, or 11 of small pumice, 
are reciuired to give the same protection as 7 in. of good 
silicate cotton. Cork bricks made of compressed granulated 
cork are frequently used, a thickness of about 5 in. giving the 
same protection as 7 in. of silicate cotton. The walls and 
ceilings are finished off with a smooth coating of hard cement and 
the floors are protected by cement or asphalt, according to the 
nature of the traffic on them. For lager-beer cellars and 
fermenting rooms, for bacon-curing cellars, and for similar 
purposes, brick walls with single or double air .spaces arc used, 
and sometimes a space filled with silicate cotton or other in¬ 
sulating material. In Australia and New Zealand pumice, 
which is found in enormous quanlitics in the latter country, 
takes the place of charcoal and silicate cotton. In Canada air 
spaces arc largely used either alone or in combination with 
silicate cotton or planer shavings. The air spaces, two or three 
in number, are formed between two layers of tongued and 
grooved wood, and the total thickness of the insulation is about 
the same a.s when silicate cotton alone is used. On board ship 
charcoal has been almost entirely employed, but silicate cotton 
and granulated cork arc sometimes used. The material is cither 
placed directly up to the skin of the vessel, and kept in place by 
a double lining of wood insiide, in which case a thickness of 
about 10 in. is used depending upon the depth of the frames, 
or it is placed between two layers of wood, with an air space next 
the skin, in which ca.se about 6 in. of flake charcoal is generally 
sufficient for the insulation of the holds, though for deck-houses 
and other parts expo-sed to the sun the thicknass must be greater. 
A layer of sheet zinc or tin has frequently to be used as pro¬ 
tection from rats. Given a certain allowable Iteat transmission, 
the principal points to be considered in connexion with insulation 
are, first cost, durability, weiglit and space occupied, the two 
last named being specially important factors on board ship. 
No exact rules can be laid down, as the conditions vary so 
greatly; and though experiments have been made to determine 
the actual heat conduction of various materials per unit of 
surface, thickness and temperature difference, the experience 
of actual practice is at present the only accepted guide. 

\Vilh compressed-air machines which discharge the cold air 
direct into the insulated room or hold, a snow box Is provided close 
to the outlet of the expansion cylinder to catch the snow and 
congealed oil. The air is distributed by means of wood air trunks 
with openings controlled by slides, and similar trunks are pro¬ 


vided in connexion “with the suction of the compreasisr to conduct 
the air back to the machine. With liquid machines of the compres¬ 
sion and absorption system, the jooms are either cooled by means 
of cold pipes or surfaces placed in them, or by a circulation of air 
cooled in an apparatus separated from the rooms. The cold pipes 
may be direct-expansion pipes in wliich the liquid evaporates, 
or they may be pipes or walls through which circulates an un- 
congealable' brine previously cooled to the desired temperatnre. 
The pipes arc placed on llie ceilings or sides according to circulin- 
stances. but they must be arranged so as to induce a circulation 
of air throughout the compartment and ensure every part being 
cooled. With what is termed the air circulation system the air is 
generally circulated by means of a fan, being drawn from the 
rooms lliroiigh ducts, passed over a cooler, and returned again to 
the rooms by other ducts. In some coolers the cooling surfaces 
consisl of direct-expansion pipes placed in clusters of convenient 
form ; in others brine pipes are used ; in others there is a shower of 
cold brine, and in some cases combinations of cold pipes and brine 
showers. Whether pipes in the rooms or air circulation give the 
best results is to some extent a matter of opinion, hut at the 
present time the tendency is decidedly in favour of air circulation, 
at any rate for general cold storage purpqse.s. Whichever system 
be adopted, it is important for economical reasons that ample 
cooling surface be allowed, and that all surfaces be kept clean and 
active, to make the difference between the temperature of the 
evaporating liquid and the rooms as .small as possible. Small 
surfaces reduce first cost, but involve higher working expenses by 
decreasing the value of Ti/(T,-T,). and thus demanding more 
energy, and consequently more fuel, to effect the given result than 
if larger surfaces were employed. 

The general arrangement of an ice factory for producing r.in ice 
is sbosni in fig. 6. The water to be frozen is contained in galvanized 



or temed steel moulds suspended in a tank filled to the proper 
level with brine maintained at the desired temperature. The 
moulds are frequently arranged in frames, so that by means of 
an overhead crane one complete row is lifted at a time. When 
the water is frozen the moulds are dipped in a tank containing 
warm water, and on being tipped the blocks of ice fall ou t. Ordinary 
water contains air. and ice made from it is generally opaque, due 
to the inclusion of numerous small air-bubbles. To produce clear 
ice the water must be agitated during the freezing process, or 
previously boiled to get rid of the air. Distilled water is freq^ntly 
used, as well as the water produced by the condensation of the 
steam from the engine, which of course must be thoroughly purified 
and filtered. It should be noted, however, that with an ice¬ 
making plant of moderate size and a steam engine of good con¬ 
struction the weight of steam used will not nearly equal the weight 
of ice produced, so that the difference must be made up either by 
distillation, which is a costly process, or by ordinary water. Cat 
ice is usually made in blocks weighing 56, iia or 224 Ip, and iro^ 
4 to 8 in. thick. For cell ice ordinary water is used, agitated 
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(luring freezing. The cells ar& flat and constructed of galvanized 
iron, so as to form a hollow space of about 2 in. in width, 
through which cold brine is sii^ulateci by a pump. They are 
placed vertically in a tank, the distance between them being from 
8 to 14 in., according to the thickness of the ice to be produced. 
The tank is filled with watir, which is kept in agitation by moans 
ol a reciprocating paddle or piston : in this way the air escapes, 
and with proper care a block of great transparency is produced. 
To thaw it off, warm brine is circulated through the cells. A usual 
size for cell ice is 4 ft. by 3 ft. by i ft. mean thickness, the 
weight being about ft cwt. If perfectly transparent ice is required, 
the two sides of the block are not allowed to join up, and it is then 
called plate ice, which is often made in very large blocks, afterwards 
divided by saws or steam cutters. In such cases the evaporation 
of the ammonia or other refrigerating liquid frequently takes place 
m the cells themselves, brine being dispensed with. With a well- 
constructed con ice-plant of say 25 tons capacity per day, from 15 
to ifi tons of ice should be made in Great Britain to a ton of best 
steam co^. For cell and jilate ice the production is considerably 
below tbi7 and the first cost of the plant is much greater than that 
for can ice. 

Fig. 7 shows an arrangement of cold storage on land, refrigerated 
on the air circulation system. The insulated rooms, on two floors. 



are approached by corridors, so as to exclude external air, which if 
.illowed to enter would deposit moisture ujpon the cold goods. 
The air cooler is placed at the end, and the air is distributed by 
means of wood ducts furnished with slides for regulating the 
temperature of the rooms, which are insulated according to the 
method shown in fig. 5. In some cases, instead of the entrance 
b ing at the sides or ends, it is at the top, all goods being raised 
to the top floor in lifts and lowered by lifts into the rooms. With 
good machincTy the cost of raising is not great, and is probably 
equalled by the saving in refrigeration, since the rooms hold the 
heavy cold air as a glass holds water. 

T.arge passenger vessels and yachts are now generally fitted with 
refrigerating machinery for preserving provisions, cooling water 
and wine, and making ice. Usually two insulated compartments 
are provided, one for frozen meats at about 2o“ F., and one for 
veget.iblcs, &c., at about 40°. They have a capacity of from 
I |;oo to JOCK) cub. ft. or more, according to the number of passen¬ 
gers carried, and they are generally cooled by meant 6f brine pipes, 
I hough direct expansion and air circulation are soreetimes adopted. 
A passenger vessel requires from 2 to 4 cwt. of ice per day. On 
battleships and cruisers the British Admiralty use smaU compressed- 
air machines for ice-making, and larger machines, generally on the 
rarbonic-acid .system, for cooling the magazines. A mcxlem frozen- 
meat - carrying vessel will accommodate as much as 120,000 
carcases, partly sheep and partly lambs, reqniring a hold capacity 
of about 300,000 cub. ft. In some vessels both fore and aft 
holds and ‘tween decks ue insulated. Lloyd's Committee now 
issue certificates for refrigerating installations, if constructed 
, according fo their rules, and most modern oargo-caerying vessels 
have their refrigerating machinery classed at Lloyti’s. In the 
meal trade between the River Plate, the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain, ammonia or carbonic acid imachines are now 
exclusiveiy used, but for'the Austrahan and'Nhw Zealand >fcaaci|M 
Ifcfat trade compressed-air mactilMS'ani ktilli eh)q> 16 y«d'te a'imaiD 
ifllftettt. ■ Thf holds Of meat-carryinjj' Vessels «re; •refrigexiatsd 
cither by cold air circulation or by brms pipes. 


Thoughtthc adoption of rcfr^eraling and ice-making machinery 
for industrial purposes practically dates from the year 1880, the 
manufacture of these machines has already assumed ve^ great 
proportions; indeed, in no branch of mechanical engineering, 
with the exception of electrical machinery, has there been so re¬ 
markable a dcvclopmriit in recent years. The sphere of application 
is extending year by year. The cooling Of residential and public 
buildiugs in hot countric:,, though attempted in a few cases m the 
United States and elsewhere, is yet practically untouched, the 
manufacture of icc and the jircscrvalioti of perishable foods (apart 
from the frozen and chilled meat trades) have in many countries 
hardly received serious consideration, but in breweries, dairies, 
margarine works end mainy other industries there is a large and 
increasing held lor refrigerating and ice-making machinery. A 
recent application is in the cooUng and drying of the air blast for 
blast furnaces. Though this matter had been discussed lor.some 
years, it waS only in 1904 that the first plant was put to work at 
Kttsburg. 

For further information relerence may be made to the following : 
Siebcl, Campend. of Mechanical Ittjrigetation (Chicago); Red¬ 
wood, Theoretical and Practical Ammonia Refrigeration (New 
York); Stephansky, Practical Running of an Ice and Refriger¬ 
ating Plant (Boston); Ledoux, Ice-Making Machines (New 
York); Wallis-Taylor, Refrigerating and Ice -MaHing Machines 
(London); Ritchie Leask, Refrigerating Machinery (London); De 
Volsou Wood, Thermodynamics, Heat Motors and Refrigerating 
Machinery (New York); Linde, Kdlleerteugungsmaschtne l-exihon 
der gesamten Tciknik; Behrend, Ets und Kaiteerseugungs 
Maschinen (Halle); I)e Marchena, Kumpressions Kaltemaschinen 
(Halle); Theodore Koller, Die h'atleinJustrie (Vienna)', VoorhCcs, 
Indicating the Rcfngrrc'.ng Machine (Chicago); Norman Selfe, 
Machinery for Refrigeration (Chicago); Hans Lorenz, Modern Re- 
frigereding Machinery (London); Lehnert, Moderne Kaltetechnik 
(Leipzig); L. Marchis, Production et utilisation du froid 
(Paris); C. Heinel, Bom und heirieb von KdUemasthinen Anlagen 
(Oldenburg); R. Sfetefeld, Eis und Kdlteerceugiings Maschinen 
(Stuttgart). (T. L.) 

BEGAl, a Binall late-medieval portable organ, furnished with 
beating-reeds and having two bellows like a positive organ; 
also in Germany the name given to the reed-stops (beating-rced.s) 
of a large organ, and more especially the “ vox humana ” stop. 
The name was not at first applied to the small table instrument, 
but to certain small brass pipes in the organ, sounded by means 
of beating-reeds, the longest of the 8-ft. tone being but 5J in. 
long. Praetorius (1618) mentions a larger regal used n the 
court orchestras of some of the German princes, more like a 
positive, containing 4-ft., 8-ft. and even sometimes i6-ft. tone 
reeds, and having behind the case two bellows. These repels 
were used not only at banquets but often to replace positives 
in small and large churches. The very small regal, sometimes 
called Bible-rcgd, because it can be taken to pieces and folded 
up like a book, is also mentioned by the same writer, who states 
tWo these little instruments, first made in Nuremberg and 
Aug-sourg, have an unpleasantly harsh tone, due to their tiny 
pipes, not quite an inch long. The pipes in this case were nqt 
intended to reinforce the vibrations of the beating-reed or of its 
overtones as in the reed pipes of the organ, but merely to form 
an attachment for keeping the reed in its place without inter¬ 
fering with its functions. Ibo beating-reed itself in the older 
organs ol the early middle ages, many of which undoubtedly 
were reed organs, was made of wood ; those of the regal were 
mostly of brass (hence their “ brazen voices ”). TTie length of 
the vibrating portion of the beating-rced governed the pitch of 
the pipe and was regulated by means of a wire passing through 
the socket, the other end pressing on the reed at the proper 
distance. Drawipgs of the reeds of regals and other reed-pipes, 
as well as of tne instnimept itself, are given by Praetorius 
(pi. iv., xxxviii.). 

There is evidence to show that in England, and France also, 
the word “ regal ” was applied to reed-stops on the organ'; 
Mersenne (1636) states that “,now the word is applied to the 
vox humana stim on tbe ergan.” In Ei^land, as late as the 
reign of George Tll.,‘'there waSappointment of “ tuner of 
the regals ” to the .Chapel Bpyal-' 

The reed-stops reofuired constant tuning, according to Fraq- 
torius, who lays specie emph^ on the fact that the pitch 
of the reed-pipes alone falls In.sumniethnd rises in winter. 

During the lOth and-17th centuries the regal was a very great 
favourite, and although,.owing to the cjvil wars and the ravages 
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nS time, very few specimens now rentain, the regals arc oiten men- 
lioiieii in old wills and inventories, such as the list of Henry VIII.'s 
musical instruments made after his death by Sir PhiUp Wilder 
(Bril. Mus. Harleian MS. 141,1;. fol. 2(x) seq,), in wliich no fewer than 
ihirlueii pairs of single and five pairs of doulile regals areenentioned. 
Monteverde scored lor the regals in his operas, and the instrument is 
de.scribed and figured by S. V'irdung in 1511, Martin Agricola in 
HaK, and Ottmar Luscinius in 1536, as well as by Michael Praetorius 
in 1O18. (K. S.) 

REGALIA (Lat. regalis, royal, from rex, king), the ensigns 
of royalty. The crown (sec Crown and Coronet) and sceptre 
(sec Sckiitre) are dealt with separately. Other ancient symbols 
of royal authority are bracelets, the sword, a robe or mantle, 
.and, in (Christian time.s, a ring. Bracelets, as royal emblems, 
are mentioned in the Bible in connexion with Saul (a Sam. i. 10), 
and they have been commonly used by Eastern monarchs. 
In Europe their later use .seems to have Ireen fitfully confined 
to England, although they were a very ancient ornament for 
kings among the Teutonic races. Two coronation bracelets 
arc mentione 3 among the articles of the regalia ordered to be 
d(!Stroyed at the time of the Commonwealth, and two new 
ones were made at the Restoration, lltcse are of gold, i \ in. 
Ill width, and ornamented with the rose, thistle, harp and 
fleur-de-lis in enamel round them. They have not been used 
for modern coronations. 

Ilie sword is one of the usual regalia of most countries, and 
is girded on to the sovereign during the coronation. In England 
the one sword has been developed into five. The Sword of 
State is borne before the so.ereign on certain state occasions, 
and at, the coronation is exchanged for a smaller sword, with 
which the king is ceremonially girded. The three other swords 
of the regalia are the “ {furtana,” the Sword of Justice to the 
.Spirituality, and the Sword of Justice to the Temporality. 
The Curtana has a blade rut off short and square, indicating 
thereby the quality of mercy. 

The mantle, as a symbol of royalty, is almost universal, but 
in the middle ages other quasi-priestly robes were added to 
it (see Coronation). The English mantle was formerly made 
of silk; latterly cloth of gold has been used. The ring, by 
which the sovereign is wedded to his kingdom, is not of so wide 
a range of usage. That of the English kings held a large ruby 
with a cross engraved on it. Recently a sapphire has been 
substituted for the ruby. Golden spurs, though included 
among the regalia, are merely used to touch the king’s feet, 
and are not worn. 

The orb and cross was not anciently placed in the king’s 
hands during the coronation ceremony, but was carried by 
him in the left hand on leaving the church. It is emblematical 
iSf monarchii al rule, and is only used by a reigning sovereign. 
The idea is undoubtedly derived from the globe with the figure 
of Victory with which the Roman emperors are depicted. The 
larger orb of the English regalia is a magnificent ball of gold, 
6 in. in diameter, with a band round the centre edged with 
gems and pearls. A .similar band arches the globe, on the 
top of which is a remarkably fine amethyst ij in. in height, 
upon which rests the cross of gold outlined with diamonds. 
There is a smaller orb made for Mary II., who reigned jointly 
with King William III. 

The English regalia, with one or two exceptions, were made 
for the coronation of Charles II. by Sir Robert Vyner. The 
Scottish regalia preserved at Edinburgh comprise the crown, 
dating, in part, from Robert the Bruce, the sword of state 
given to James IV. by Pope Julius II., and two sceptres. 

IV'siiles rcRalia proper, certain other articles arc .sometimes 
inclurleil under the name, such as the ampulla for the holy oil, and 
the coronation spoon. The ampulla is of solid gold in the form of 
an eagl- with outspread wings. It weighs 10 or,., and holds 6 or. 
of oil. The spoon was not originally used for its present purpose. 
It is of tlie Ijtfi or 13th century, with a long handle and egg- 
shaped bowl. Us history is quite unknown. 

See Cyril Daveuport, The English Regalia, with illustrations in 
colour of .ill the regalia; Leopold Wickham Legg, Engbsh Corona- 
iinn Records-, The Ancestor. Nos. i and i (igor) ; Mcnin, The Form, 
fi-r., of Coronations (translated from French, 17*7). 


REGENERATION OF LOST PARTS. A loss ^d renewal 

of living material, either continual or periodical, is a familiar 
occurrence in the tissues of higher animals. .The surface of 
the human skin, the inner lining of the mouth and respiratory 
organs, the blood corpuscles, the ends of the nails, and many 
other portions of tissues are continuously being destroyed and 
replaced. The hair of many mainmals, the feathers of birds, 
the epidermis of reptiles, and the antlers of stags are shed and 
replaced periodically. In these normal cases the regeneration 
depends on the existence of special formative layers or groups 
of cells, and must be regarded in each case as a special adapta¬ 
tion, with individual limitations and peculiarities, rather than 
as a mere exhibition of the fundamental' power of growth and 
reproduction displayed by living substance. Many tissue^, 
even in the highest animals, are capable of replacing an ab¬ 
normal loss of substance. Thus in mammals, portions of 
niu.scular tissue, of epithelium, of bone, and of nerve, after 
accidental destruction or removal, may be renewed. The 
characteristic feature of such cases appears to be, in the higher 
animals at any rate, that lost cells are replaced only from cells 
of the same morphological order—epiblastic cells from the 
cpiblast, mcsoblaslic from the mcsoblast, and so forth. It i.s 
also becoming clear that, at least in the higher animals, regenera 
lion is in intimate relation with the central nervous system. 
The process is in’ direct relation to the general power of growth 
and reproduction possessed by protoplasm, and is regarded by 
pathologists as the consequence of “ removal of resistances to 
growth.” It is much le.ss common in the tissues of higher 
plants, in which the adult cells have usually lost the power of 
reproduction, and in which the regeneration of lost parts is 
replaced by a very extended capacity for budding. Still, 
more complicated reproductions of lost parts occur in many 
cases, and are more difficult to understand. 

In Amphibia the entire epidermis, together with the slime-gland.s 
and the integumentary sense-organs, i.s regenerated by the epidermic 
cells in the vicinity 01 the defect. The whole limb of a Salamandei 
or a Triton will grow again and again after amputation. Similar 
renewal is eitlier rarer or more lUlTicult in the case of Siren and I’ro- 
teus. In frogs regene.ratioii of amputated limbs does not usually 
take place, but instances have been recorded. Chelonians, croco¬ 
diles and snakes are unable to regenerate lost parts to any extent, 
while lizards and geckoes possess the capacily in a high degree. 
The capacity is absent almost completely in birds and mammals. 
In coelenterates, worms, and tunicates the power is exhibited in a 
very varying extent. In Hydra, Nais, and I-umbrieulus, after 
transverse section, each part may complete the whole ^ animal. 
In most worms the greater, and in particular the anterior part, 
will grow a new posterior part, but the separated posterior portion 
dies. In Hydra, sagittal and horizontal amputations result in tlie 
completion of the separated parts. In worms such operations 
result in death, which no doubt may be a mere consequence of tlie 
more severe wound. Extremely interc.sting instances of regenera¬ 
tion ate what are called “ Heteromorphoses.” where the remove l 
part is replaceil by a dissimilar structure. The tail of a lizard, 
grown after amputation, differs in structure from the normal tail; 
tlie spinal cord is replaced by an epithelial tube which gives oil no 
nerves; the vertebrae are replaced by an unscgmeiited carti¬ 
laginous tube; very frequentiy " suiier-regeneration " occurs, tli • 
amputated limb or tail being replaced by double or multipl.- 
new structures. 

J. Locb produced many heteromorphoses 011 lower animal.-. 
He lopped ofi the polyp head and tlie pedal disc of a Tubularta, 
and supported the loppM stem in an inverted position in the sand ; 
the origmal pedal end. now superior, gave rise to a new polyp head, 
while the neck-end, on regeneration, formed a pedal disc, lii 
Cerianthus. a sea-anemonc. and in Ctone, an ascidian, regeneration 
after his operations resulted in the formation of new mouth-openings 
in abnormal places, surrounded by elaborate structures character¬ 
istic of normal mouths. Other observers have recorded hetero- 
morphoscs in Crustacea, where antennulae have been regenerated 
in place of eyes. It appears that, in the same fashion as more 
simply organued animals display a capacity for reproduction of 
lost parts greater than that of higher animals, so embryos and 
embryonic structures generally have a higher power of renewal 
than that displayed by the corresponding adult organs or organisms. 
Moreover, experimental work on the young stafses of organisms has 
revealed a very striking series of phenomena, similar to the heteio- 
morphosez in adult tissues, but more extended in range. H. Dricsch, 
O. Hertwig and othen, by separating the segmentation spheres, 
by destroying some of them, by compressiug young «mbr^ by 
glass plates, and by many other means, have caused cells to develop 
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so as to give rise to structures which in normal development they 
would not have formed. 

It is clear that there are at least three kinds of factors in¬ 
volved in regeneration. There arc: (i) Regenerations due to 
(he presence of undiffefentiated, or little differentiated, cells, 
which have retained the normal capacity of multiplication when 
conditions are favourable. (2) Regenerations due to the 
presence of special complicated rudiments, the stimulus to the 
development of which is the removal of the fully formed 
structure. (3) Regeneration involving the general capacity 
('f protoplasm to respond to changes in the surroundings by 
thanges of growth. The most general view is to regard re¬ 
generations as special adaptations; and A. Weismann, following 
m this matter Arnold Lang, has developed the idea at con¬ 
siderable length, and has found a place for regenerations in his 
system ^f the germ-plasm (sec Hkreiuty) by the conception 
of the e.xistence of “ accessory determinants.” Hertwig, on 
the other hand, attaches great importance to the facts of 
regeneration as evidence for his view that every cell of a body 
contains a similar essential plasm. 

In E. .Schwallie’s Morpholvgie dn Minbiidungen (lyo^), part i. 
thap. V., an attempt is made to associate the tacts of regeneration 
with those of emtirvology imd pathology. Our knowledge ol the 
tact.s, however, is not yet systematic enough to allow of important 
ge neral conclusions. The power ol regeneration apiieors to be in 
some cases a special adaptation, hut more often simply an expression 
of the general power ol protoplasm to grow and to reproduce its 
Icind. It has been suggested that regenerated parts always repre¬ 
sent ancestral stages, lint Ihere is no conclusive evidence'for this 
view, (RC. M) 

REGENSBURG (Ratisbon). a city and episcopal see of 
Germany, in the kingdom of Iluvaria, and the capital of the 
government distric t of the Upper Palatinate. Pop. (1905)48,412. 
It is situated on the right hank of the Danube, opposite the 
influx of the Regen, 86 m. by rail N.K. from Munich, and 60 m. 
S.E. of .N'uremlierg. On the other side of the river is the suburb 
Stadt-ani-Hof, connected with Regensburg by a long stone 
bridge of the 12th century, aiiove and below which arc the 
islands of Oherer and linterer Worth. In appearance the 
town is quaint and romantic, presenting almost as faithful a 
picture of a town of the early middle ages as Nuremberg does 
of the later. One of the most characteristic features in its 
architecture is the number of .strong loopholed lowers attached 
to the more ancient dwellings. The interesting “ street of the 
envoys” (Gesandlenslrasse) is so railed because it contained the 
residences of most of the envoys to the German diet, whose 
coats-of-arms may still be seen on many of the houses. 

'I'he cathedral, though small, is a very interesting example 
of pure Germtin Gothic. It was founded in 1275. and completed 
in 1634, with the exception of the towers, which were finished 
in 1869. The interior contains numerous interesting monuments, 
including one of Peter Vischer’s masterpieces. Adjoining the 
{loisters are two chapels of earlier date than the cathedral itself, 
one of which, known as the “ old cathedral,” goes back 
perhaps to the 8th century. The church of St James—^also 
called Schottenkirrhe—a plain Romanesque basilica of the 
j2th century, derives its name from the monastery of Irish 
llenedic.lines(“ Scoli ”) to which it was attached; the principal 
doorway is covered with very singular grotesque carvings. 
The old parish church of St Ulrich is a good example of the 
■J'ransition style of the 13th century, and contains a valu¬ 
able antiquarian collection. Examples of the Romanesque 
basilica style are the church of Obermunster, dating from 
1010, and the abbey church of St Emmeran, built in the 13th 
century, and remarkable as one of the few German churches with 
a detached belfrv. The lieautiful cloisters of the ancient abbey, 
one of the oldest in Germany, are still in fair preservation. In 
1809 the conventual buildings were converted into a palace for 
the prince of Thum and Taxis, hereditary postmaster-general 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The town hall, dating in part 
from the 14th century, contains the moms occupied by the 
imperial diet from 1663 to 1806. A historical interest also 
Attaches to the Gasthof sum Coldenen Kreus (Golden Cross Inn), 


where Qharlcs V. made theaicquaintance of JSarbara Blomberg, 
the mother of Don John of Austria (b. 1547). The house is also 
shown where Kepler died in 1630. Perhaps the most pleasing 
modern ^uilding in the city is the Gothic villa of the king of 
Bavaria on the bank ol the Danuljc. At Kumpfmuhl, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city,was discovered, in 1885, the 
remains of a Roman camp with an arched gateway; the lattfr, 
known as the Porla Praetoria, was cleared in 1887, Among the 
public institutions of the city should lie mentioned the public 
library, picture gallery, botanical garden, and the institute lor 
the making of stained glass. The educational establishment.' 
include two gymnasia, an episcopal clerical seminary, ti 
seminary for boys and a scliool of church music. Among llu 
chief manufactures are iron and .steel wares, pottery, parciuet 
flooring, tobiicco, and lead pencils. Boat-building is also 
prosecuted, and a brisk transit trade is carried on in salt, 
grain and limber. 

Near KcKcnsburt' are two very handsome classical buildings, 
erected by Louis I. ol Bavaria as national moiiumyits ol Gcrjiian 
Iiatriotism and greatness, 'J'lie more iiupo.sing of The two is the 
Walliiilla, a costly reproduction of the I’arthciion, erecti'd as a 
'Teutonic temple oi fame on a hill rising from the Danube at Donau- 
staiif, 0 m. to the east. The interior, which is as rich as coloured 
m.Trbles, gilding, and sculjiturcs can make it, contains the hunts 
of more than a hundred German wortliies. The second of King 
Louis's buildings is the Belreiungshalle at Kelhcini, I/)-ni. above 
Regensburg, a large circular building which has for its aim the 
glorification 0/ the heroes of the war of liberation in 1813. 

I he (arlv C eltic settlement ol lladespona (L. Lat. Katisbcu a) 
was chosen by the Romans, who named it Castra h’egina, as the 
centre of their power on the upper Danube. It is mentioned as a 
trade centre ns early as the and century. It afterwards became 
the seat of the dukes of Havana, and one of the main huRvarks of 
the East Frankish monarchy; and it was also the focus from whicli 
C’linstianity spread over southern Germany. St Emmeran founded 
an ahbe}’ here in the middle of Ihe 7th century, and St Boniface 
eslablislied the bishopric about a hunelrcd years later. Regensburg 
acquired the freedom ol the empire in the 13th century, and was for 
a time the most Hourishing city in southern Germany, It became 
the chief seat ol the trade with India and the Levant, and the boat- 
nn n of Regensburg are frequently heard of as expediting the journeys 
ol the Crusaders. The city was loyally Ghibelhne in its sympathies, 
and was a lavonrile residence ol the emperors. Numerous dirts 
were held here from time to time, and alter 1663 it became the 
regular place of meeting of the German diet. The Reformation 
found only lemporarj- acceptance at Regensburg, and was met 
by a couhter-ictorination inspired by the Jesuits. Before this 
period the city had almost wholly lost its commercial importance 
owing to the changes in the great Iiighways of trade. Regensburg 
had its due share in the 'J'nirty 'i’ears' and other W'ars, and is said 
to have siiHered in all no fewer than seventeen sieges. In 1807 
the town and bishopric were assigned to the prince primate Daibcrg, 
and in 1810 they were ceded to Bavaria. After the battle of 
Eggmiihl in 1809 the Austnans retired upon Regensburg, and the 
pursuing French defeated them again beneath its walls and reduced 
a great part of the city to .ashes. 

See Geraeincr, Chronik der Staii und des Hochstifts Regensburg 
(4 vols., Regensburg, 1800-24) 1 Ckronikeii derdeutschen Stadte, vol. xv. 
(Leipzig. 1878); C.ount v. Waldersdort, Regensburg in seiner Vergangen- 
belt und Gegenwart (4tli ed., Regensburg, iSgO); Fink, Regensburg in 
seiner Voreril und Gegenwart (6th ed., Regensburg. 190,3); and Schratz, 
Fithrer durch Regensburg (5th ed., G. Dcnglcr, Regensburg, 1004). 

REGENT (from Lat. regm.io rule), one who rules or governs, 
especially one who acts temporarily as an administrator of the 
realm during the minority or incapacity of the king. This 
latter function, however, is one unknown to the English common 
law. “ In judgment of law the king, as king, cannot be said 
to be a minor, rfr when the royal body politic of the king doth 
meet with the natural capacity in one person the whole body 
shall have the quality of the royal politic, which is the greater 
and more worthy and wherein is no minority. For omne tnajus 
continet in se minus ” (Coke upon Littleton, 43a). But for reasons 
of necessity a regency, however anomalous it may be in strict 
law, has frequently been constituted both in England and 
Scotland. The earliest instance in English history is the 
appointment of the carl of Pembroke with the assent of the 
loyal barons on the accession of Henry III. 

Whether or not the sanction of parliament is necessary for the 
appointment is a question which has been much discuss™. Lord 
Tc'kc rcc' nim'limt the office should depend on th" will of 
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parliameui {Inst., vol. iv. p. 5R), aiulcin modern times provision for a 
rogcucy has always been made by act ol parliament. In Scotland 
the appointment of regents was always cither by the assent of a 
council or of parliament. Thus in 1315 the carl of Moray was ap¬ 
pointed regent by Kohert 1. in a council. M a later pc^^fKl appoint¬ 
ment by statute was the universal forn Thus by an act ot 154^ 
the earl of Arran was declared regent during the minority of Mary. 
J 3 y an act of I5()7 the appointment by Mar>" of the tail of Moray as 
regent wa-s confirmed. As late a.s 1704 provision was made for a 
regency alter the death of Anne. The earliest regency in England 
resting upon an express statute was that created by 28 Hen. Vlll. 
c. 7, under which the king appointed his executors to exercise the 
aulljority ol the crown till the successor to the crown should attain 
the age of eighteen if a male or sixteen if a female. 'I'hcy delegated 
their rights to the protector Somerset, with the as.sent ol the lords 
.spiritual and temporal. No other example of a statutory provision 
lor a regency occurs till 1751. In that year the act of 24 Geo. il. 
c. 24 constituted the pnncess-dowager of Wales regent of the kingdom 
in case tlic crown should descend to any of her children before such 
child attained the age of eighteen. A council, called the council of 
rt‘gem V. was appomtod tn assist the princess. A prescribed oath 
was U> l)e taken by the regent and members of the council. Their 
cor.seiil was necessary for the marriage of a .successor to the crown 
during luinorLy. It was <leclared to be unlawful for the regent to 
make war or peace, or ratify any treaty with any foreign power, or 
juonjgue, adjourn or dissf»lve any parliament without the consent of 
the lu^ijorily of llie council of regimcy. 01 give her assent to any bill 
for r»‘pi'ahng or varying the Act ol Settlement, the Act of Uniformity, 
<»r the .\ct of the Scottish parliament lor securing the Ehotestant 
religion and Presbyterian church government in Scotland (1707. c. b). 
'J'lte last is an invariable prtn'ision, and occurs in all subsequent 
K<‘gencv Acl.s. The reign of George HI. aflords examples ot pro¬ 
vision tor a regency during both the mfancy and incapacity of a 
king. 

The act of 5 Geo 111 . c. 27 vested in the king power to ap¬ 
point a regent under the sign manual, sucli regent (o be one of 
certain named memlxTs of the royal family. The remaining pro¬ 
visions closely followed those of the act of George U. In 1788 the 
insanity of the king led to the introduction of a Regency bill. In 
the coursi' of the debate in the House of Lords the duke ol York 
disekaimed on behalf of the prince of Wah*s any right to assume the 
regi-nry withrnil the consent of parliament. Owing to the king's 
recovery tlie bill ultimately dropped. On a return ol the malady in 
1810 llie act of 51 Geo. III. c. i was passed, appointing the prince 
of Wales regent during the king’s incapacity. Tlie royal assent was 
given by commission authorised by resolution of both Houses. 13 y 
this art no council of regency was appointed. 'There was no 
restriction 011 the regent’s authority over treaties, peace and war, 
or parliament, as in the previous acts, but his power of granting 
peerages, offices and pensions wa.s limited. At the accession of 
William rV the duchess of Kent wa.s, by T Will. IV. c. 2, appointed 
re'.'jent. if necessary, until the Princess Victoria should attain the 
age of eighteen. No council of regency was appointed. By i Viet, 
c. 72 lords justices were nominated as a kina of regency council 
witliout a regent in case the successor to the crown should be out 
of the realm at the queen's death. They were restricted from 
granting peerages, and from dissolving parliament without direc¬ 
tions from the succc.ssor. By 3 & 4 Vicl. c. 52 Prince Albert was 
appointed regent in case any of Queen Victoria’s children should 
•'ucei (m 1 to tne crown under the age of eighteen. The only restraint 
on hi' authority was the usual prohibition to assent to any bill 
repealing Ihe Act of Settlement, &c. s When George V. came to the 
lluone a Regency Bill was again required, as his eldest son was under 
age. and Queen Mary was amwinted. By 10 Geo. IV. c. 7 the 
oliiee of regent of the United Kingdom cannot be held by a Roman 
('atholie. A similar disability is imposed in most, if not all, Regency 
Acts. 

REGGIO CALABRIA (anc. Regium, q.v.), a town and archi- 
episropal see of Calabria, Italy, capital of the province of 
Kc!;i,do, on the Strait of Messina, 348 m. S.S.E. from Naples 
by rail. I’op. (1006) 39,941 (town); 48,362 (commune). It is 
the terminus of the railways from Naples along the west roast, 
.and Irom Metaponto along the cast roast ftf Calabria. The 
straits are here alx)ut 7 in. wide, and the distance to Messina 
nearly 10 m. The ferryboats to Messina therefore cro.ss by 
preference from Villa S. Giovanni, 8 m. N. of Reggio, whence 
the distance is only j m. In 1894 the town suffered from an 
earthquake, though less severely than in 1783. It was totally 
destroyed, however, by the great earthquake of December 1908 ; 
in the centre of the town about 35,000 out of 40,000 persons 
perislicd. The cathedral, which dated from the 17th century, 
and the ancient castle which ro.se above it. were wrecked. 
Great damage was done by a seismic wave following the shock. 
The sea front was swept away, and the level of the land here¬ 
abouts was lowered. (See further Messima.) 


REGGIO NELL’ EMILIA, a city and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, the capital ol the province of Reggio nell’ Emilia (till 
1859 part of the duchy of Moderfc), 38 m. by rail N.W. of Bologna. 
Pop. (1906) 19,681 (town); 64,548 (commune). The cathe¬ 
dral, originally erected in the 12th century, was reconstructed 
in thet5lh and i6th; the fufadc shows traces of both periods, 
the Renaissance work being complete only in the lower portion. 
S. Prospero, close by, has a facade of 1504, in which are incor¬ 
porated six marble lions belonging to the original Romanesque 
edifice. The Madonna della Ghiara, built in 1597 in the form 
of a Greek cross, and restored in 1900, is beautifully proportioned 
and finely decorated in stucco and with frc.scoes of the Bolognese 
school of the early 17th century. There arc several good peaces 
of the early Renaissance, a fine theatre (1857) and a museum 
containing important palaeo-ethnological collections, ancient 
and medieval sculptures, and the natural history collection 
of Spallanzani. Lodovico Ariosto, tlic poet (1474-1533), was 
bom in Reggio, and his father’s house is still preserved, lltc 
industries embrace the making of cheese, objects in cement, 
matches, and bru.shcs, the production of silkworms, and printing; 
and the town is the centre of a rich agricultural district. It 
lies on the main line between Bologna and Milan, and is con¬ 
nected by branch lines with Guastalla and Sassuolo (hence a 
line to Modena). 

Regiuni Lepidi 'or Regium Lepidum was probably founded by 
M, Aemilius Lepldus at the time of the construction of the Via 
Aemilia (187 n.c.). It lay upon this road, half-way between Mutina 
and Parma. It was during tlie Roman period a llounsliing munici- 
pium, but perhaps never became a colony ; and it is associaU d with 
no event more interesting than the assassination of M. Brutus, tlie 
father of Ciesar’s fnend and foe. The bishopric dates perhaps irom 
the 4th century \ d. Under the Lombards the town was tlie scat 
of dukes and counts ; in the 12th and r3th centuries it formed a 
flourishing republic, busied in surrounding itself with walls (1229), 
controlling the Crostolo and constructing navigable canals to ihe Po, 
coining money ol its own. and establishing prosjierous schools. 
Alsmt 1290 It first passed mto the hands of Ubizzo d'Bste, and the 
authority ol the Este family was after many vicissitudes mure 
formally recognized in 1409. In the eemlest for liberty which began 
in 1790 and closed with annexation to Piedmont in 1859. Reggio 
took vigorous part. 

REGICIDE (Lat. rex, a king, and caedere, to kill), the name 
given to any one who kills a sovereign. Regicides is the name 
given in English history at the Restoration of 1660 to those 
persons who were responsible for the execution of Charles I. 
On the 4tli of April 1660 Charles II. in the Declaration of Breda 
promised a free pardon to all his subjects “ excepting only such 
persons os shall hereafter be excepted by parliament,” and on 
the 14th of May the House of Commons ordered the immediate 
arrest of “ all those persons who sat in judgment upon the late 
king’s majesty when sentence was pronounced." TTic number 
or regicides was estimated at 84, this number being composed 
of the 67 present at the last sitting of the court of justice, 
II others who had attended earlier sittings, 4 officers of the 
court and the 2 executioners. Many of them were arrested or 
surrendered themselves, and the House of Commons in con¬ 
sidering the proposed bill of indemnity suggested that only 
twelve of the regicides, who were named, should forfeit their 
lives ; but the House of Lords urged that all the king’s judges, 
with three exceptions, and some others, should be treated in 
this way. 

Eventually a compromise was agreed upon, and the bill as passed 
on the 29th of August lOOo divided fhe regicides into six classes for 
punishment: (i) Eour of them, although dead—Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradshaw and Pride — were to be attainted lor higli treason. 
(2) The estates of twenty others, al.so dead, were to be sulhected to 
fine or forfeiture. (3) 'Thirty living regicides were excepted from all 
indemnity. (4) Nineteen living regicides were also excepted, but 
with a saving clause that their execution was to be susi»nded until 
a special act of parliament was pas.scd for this purpose. (5) Six 
others were to bu punished, but not capitally. ((>) Two, Colonels 
Hutchinson and Thomas Lister, were simply declared incapable 
of holding any ofiice. Two regicides—-Ingoldsby. who declared he 
had only signed the warrant under compulsion, and Colonel Matthew 
Thomlinson—escaped without punishment. A court of thirty-four 
commissioners was then appointed to try the regicides, and the 
trial took place in October 1660. Twenty-nine were condemned to 
death, but only ten were actually executed, the remaining nineteen 
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■with BIX others being Imprisoned for life. The ten who were exe¬ 
cuted at Charing Cro.ss or Tyburn, London, in October 1060, were 
Thomas Harrison, John Jones, Adrian Scrope, John Carew, Thomas 
Scot, and Gregory Clement, who had signed the death-warrant; 
the preacher Hugh Peteis; Francis Hacker and Daniel Axbil, who 
commanded the soldiers at the trial and the execution of the king ; 
and John Cook, the solicitor who directed the prosecution. In 
January 1661 the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
exhumed and hanged at Tyburn, but Pride's does not appear to 
have been treated in this way. Of the nineteen or twenty regicides 
who had escaped and were living abroad, three. Sir John Barkstead. 
John Okey and Miles Corbet, were arrested in Holland and executed 
in London in April iftOz ; and one, John Lisle, was murdered at 
Lausanne. The iast survivor of tlie regicides was probably Edmund 
Ludlow, who died at Vcvey in ihtji. 

Ludlow’s Memoirs, edited by C. H. Firth (Oxford, 189,)), give 
interesting details about the regicides in exile. See also D. Ma.sson. 
Life of Milton, vol. vi. (1880), and M. Noble, Lives of the English 
Regicides (1798). (A. W. H.») 

REGILLUS, an ancient lake of lAtium, Italy, famous in the 
legendary history of Rome as the lake in the neighbourhood 
of which occurred (496 b.c) the battle which finally decided the 
hegemony of Rome in Latium. During the Sattle, .so runs the 
.story, the dictator Postumius vowed a temple to (lastor and 
Pollux, who were .specially venerated in Tusculum, the chief 
city of the Latins (it being a Roman usage to invoke the aid of 
the gods of the enemy), who appeared during the battle, and 
brought the news of the victory to Rome, watering their horses 
at the spring of Jutuma, close to which their temple in the 
Forum was erected. There can be little doubt that the lake 
actually existed. Of the various identifications proposed, the 
best is that of Nibby, who finds it in a now dry crater lake 
(Pantano Secco), drained by an emissarium, the date of which 
i.s uncertain, some 2 m. N. of Frascati. Along the south bivnk 
of the lake, at some 30 or 40 ft. above the present bottom, ran 
the aqueducts of the Aqua Claudia and Anio Novus. Most of 
the other sites proposed arc not, as Rcgillus should be, within 
the limits of the territory of Tusculum. 

See T. Ashby in RendicotUi iei IJncei (1898), 103 sqq., lind Classical 
Review, 1898. (T. As.) 

REGIMENT (from I.atc Latin regimentum, rule, regere, to rule, 
govern, direct), originally government, command or authority 
exercised over others, or the office of a ruler or sovereign; in this 
sense the word was common in the i6th century. The most 
familiar instance is the title of the tract of John Knox, tlie First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women. 
The terra as applied to a large body of troops dates from the 
French army of the i6th century. In the first instance it 
implied “ command,” as nowadays we speak of “ General A’s 
command,” meaning the whole number of troops under his 
command. Tlie early regiments had no similarity in strength 
or organization, except that each was under one commander. 
With the regularization of armies the commands of all such 
superior officers were padually reduced to uniformity, and a 
regiment came to be definitely a colonel’s command. In the 
British infantry the term has no tactical significance, as the 
number of bat^ions in a regiment is variable, and one at least 
is theoretically abroad at all times, while the reserve or terri¬ 
torial battalions serve under a different code to that governing 
the regular battalions, The whole corps of Royal Artillery 
is called “ the Royal Regiment of Artillery.” In the cavalry 
a regiment is tactically as well as administratively a unit of four 
squadrons. On the continent of Europe tffie regiment of infantry 
is always together under the command of its colonel, and consists 
of three or four battalions under majors or lieutenant-colonels. 

REGINA, the capital city of the province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, situated at 104° 36’ W. and 50° 27' N., and 357 m. W. 
of Winnipeg. Pop. (1907) 9804. After the Qmadian Pacific 
railway was completed in 1885, the necessity for a place of 
government -n the railway line pressed itself upon the Dominion 
government. The North-West Territories w-ere but little 
settled then, but a central position on the prairies was necessary, 
where the mounted police might be stationed and where the 

* numerous Indian bands might be easily reached. The minister 

* of the interior at Ottawa, afterwards Governor Dewdney, chose 


this spq|t, and for a number of years Regina was the scat of the 
Territorial government. Tne governor took up his abode on the 
adjoining plain, and the Nortli-West Council met each year, 
with a show of constitutional government about it. On the 
formatirti of the province of Saskatchewan in 1905 the choice 
of capital was left to the first legislature of the province. Prince 
Albert, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon all advanced claims, but 
Regina was decided on as the capital. It probably doubled 
in population between 1905 and 1907. Its public buildings, 
churches and residences are worthy of a place of greater pre¬ 
tensions. It is the centre for a rich agricultural district, and 
for legislation, education, law and other public benefits. It 
remains the headquarter.s of the mounted police for the western 
provinces, and near it is an Indian industrial school of some 
note. 

REGINON, or Recino of Peum, medieval chronicler, was 
born at Altripp near Spires, and was educated in the monastery 
of Priim. Here he became a monk, and in 892, just after the 
monastery had been sacked by the Danes, he was chosen abbot< 
In 899, however, he was dcjirived of this positidh and he went 
to Trier, where he was appointed abbot of St Martin’s, a house 
which he reformed. He died in 915,and was buried in the abbey 
of St Maximin at Trier, his tomb being discovered there in 1581, 

Rt'ginon wrote a Chronican, dedicated to Adalberon. bishop of 
Augsburg (d. 009), which deals with the history of the world from 
the conimenceinent of the Christian era to 906, especially the 
history of allairs in Lorraine and the neighbourhoxl. The first book 
(to 741) consists mainly of extracts from Bede, Paulus Diaconus and 
other writers; of the second liook (741-906) the latter part is 
original and valuable, alihough the chronology is at fault and the 
author relied chiefly iiixiii tradition and hearsay for his informa¬ 
tion. The work wa.s eontinued to 007 by a monk of Trier? possibly 
Adalbert, archbishop of Magdibiirg (d. 981). 'ITie chronicle was 
first published at Mainii in 1521 ; another edition is in Band 1 . 
of the Monumenia Germamae kistortca. Sertpiores (1826); the 
liest IS the one ed ted by F. Kurze (Hanover, 1890). it has been 
translated into German by W, Wattenbach (Leipzig, 1890). 
Reginon also drew up at the request of his friend and patron Radbod, 
archbishop of Trier (d. 915), a collection of canons, Libri duo de 
synodalibus causis et dieciplinis ecclesiastiris, dedicated to Hatto 1 ., 
archbishop of Mainz; thui is published in Tome 132 of J. P. Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina. To Radbod he wrote a letter on music, Epistola 
de harmonica insfilutione, with a Tonarius, the object of this being 
to improve the singing in the churches of the diocese. The letter 
is published in Tome 1 . of Gerbert’.s Scriptures ecclesiastici de tnusica 
sacra (1784), and the Tonarius in 'lome If. of Conssemaker’s 
Senptores de musica niedii aein. See also 11 . Ermisch, Die Chronik 
des Regtno bis tf/j (Gdttingen, 1872); P. Schulz, Die ClaubwSrdig- 
heit des Aides liegino von Priim (Hamburg, 1894) ; C. Wawra, 
De Reginone. Prumensis (Breslau, 1901); A. Molinier, Les Sources 
de I'histoire de France, Tome I. (1901) ; and W. Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, Band I. (1904). 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-1476), German astronomer, was 
born at Kbnig.sberg in Franconia on the 6tl) of June 1436, The 
son of a miller, his name originally was Johann Muller, but he 
called himself, from his birthplttcej Jon. de Monteregio, an 
appellation which became gradually modified into Regiomontanus, 
At Vienna, from 1452, he was the pupil and associate of George 
Purbach (1423-1461), and they jointly undertook a reform of 
astronomy rendered necessary by the errors they detected in 
the Alphonsinc Tables. In this they were much hindered by 
the lack of correct translations of Ptolemy’s works; and in 
1462 Regiomontanus accompanied Cardin.d Bessarion to Italy 
in search of authentic manuscripts. He rapidly mastered Greek 
at Rome and ^errara, lectured on Alfraganus at Padua, and 
completed at Venice in 1463 Purhach’s Epitome in Cl. Ptolemaei 
magnam compositionem (printed at Venice in 1496), and his own 
De Triangulis (Nuremberg, 1533), the earliest work treating 
of trigonometry as a substantive science. A quarrel with 
George of Trebizond, the blunders in whose translation of the 
Almagest he liad pointed out, obliged him to quit Rome pre¬ 
cipitately in 1468. He repaired to Vienna, and was thence 
summoned to Buda by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, for 
the purpose of collating Greek manuscripts at a handsome 
salary. He also finished his Tabulae Directionum (Nuremberg, 
1475), essentially an astrological work, but containing a valuable 
table of tangents. An outbreak of war, meanwhile, diverted 
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parliameui {Inst., vol. iv. p. 5R), aiulcin modern times provision for a 
rogcucy has always been made by act ol parliament. In Scotland 
the appointment of regents was always cither by the assent of a 
council or of parliament. Thus in 1315 the carl of Moray was ap¬ 
pointed regent by Kohert 1. in a council. M a later pc^^fKl appoint¬ 
ment by statute was the universal forn Thus by an act ot 154^ 
the earl of Arran was declared regent during the minority of Mary. 
J 3 y an act of I5()7 the appointment by Mar>" of the tail of Moray as 
regent wa-s confirmed. As late a.s 1704 provision was made for a 
regency alter the death of Anne. The earliest regency in England 
resting upon an express statute was that created by 28 Hen. Vlll. 
c. 7, under which the king appointed his executors to exercise the 
aulljority ol the crown till the successor to the crown should attain 
the age of eighteen if a male or sixteen if a female. 'I'hcy delegated 
their rights to the protector Somerset, with the as.sent ol the lords 
.spiritual and temporal. No other example of a statutory provision 
lor a regency occurs till 1751. In that year the act of 24 Geo. il. 
c. 24 constituted the pnncess-dowager of Wales regent of the kingdom 
in case tlic crown should descend to any of her children before such 
child attained the age of eighteen. A council, called the council of 
rt‘gem V. was appomtod tn assist the princess. A prescribed oath 
was U> l)e taken by the regent and members of the council. Their 
cor.seiil was necessary for the marriage of a .successor to the crown 
during luinorLy. It was <leclared to be unlawful for the regent to 
make war or peace, or ratify any treaty with any foreign power, or 
juonjgue, adjourn or dissf»lve any parliament without the consent of 
the lu^ijorily of llie council of regimcy. 01 give her assent to any bill 
for r»‘pi'ahng or varying the Act ol Settlement, the Act of Uniformity, 
<»r the .\ct of the Scottish parliament lor securing the Ehotestant 
religion and Presbyterian church government in Scotland (1707. c. b). 
'J'lte last is an invariable prtn'ision, and occurs in all subsequent 
K<‘gencv Acl.s. The reign of George HI. aflords examples ot pro¬ 
vision tor a regency during both the mfancy and incapacity of a 
king. 

The act of 5 Geo 111 . c. 27 vested in the king power to ap¬ 
point a regent under the sign manual, sucli regent (o be one of 
certain named memlxTs of the royal family. The remaining pro¬ 
visions closely followed those of the act of George U. In 1788 the 
insanity of the king led to the introduction of a Regency bill. In 
the coursi' of the debate in the House of Lords the duke ol York 
disekaimed on behalf of the prince of Wah*s any right to assume the 
regi-nry withrnil the consent of parliament. Owing to the king's 
recovery tlie bill ultimately dropped. On a return ol the malady in 
1810 llie act of 51 Geo. III. c. i was passed, appointing the prince 
of Wales regent during the king’s incapacity. Tlie royal assent was 
given by commission authorised by resolution of both Houses. 13 y 
this art no council of regency was appointed. 'There was no 
restriction 011 the regent’s authority over treaties, peace and war, 
or parliament, as in the previous acts, but his power of granting 
peerages, offices and pensions wa.s limited. At the accession of 
William rV the duchess of Kent wa.s, by T Will. IV. c. 2, appointed 
re'.'jent. if necessary, until the Princess Victoria should attain the 
age of eighteen. No council of regency was appointed. By i Viet, 
c. 72 lords justices were nominated as a kina of regency council 
witliout a regent in case the successor to the crown should be out 
of the realm at the queen's death. They were restricted from 
granting peerages, and from dissolving parliament without direc¬ 
tions from the succc.ssor. By 3 & 4 Vicl. c. 52 Prince Albert was 
appointed regent in case any of Queen Victoria’s children should 
•'ucei (m 1 to tne crown under the age of eighteen. The only restraint 
on hi' authority was the usual prohibition to assent to any bill 
repealing Ihe Act of Settlement, &c. s When George V. came to the 
lluone a Regency Bill was again required, as his eldest son was under 
age. and Queen Mary was amwinted. By 10 Geo. IV. c. 7 the 
oliiee of regent of the United Kingdom cannot be held by a Roman 
('atholie. A similar disability is imposed in most, if not all, Regency 
Acts. 

REGGIO CALABRIA (anc. Regium, q.v.), a town and archi- 
episropal see of Calabria, Italy, capital of the province of 
Kc!;i,do, on the Strait of Messina, 348 m. S.S.E. from Naples 
by rail. I’op. (1006) 39,941 (town); 48,362 (commune). It is 
the terminus of the railways from Naples along the west roast, 
.and Irom Metaponto along the cast roast ftf Calabria. The 
straits are here alx)ut 7 in. wide, and the distance to Messina 
nearly 10 m. The ferryboats to Messina therefore cro.ss by 
preference from Villa S. Giovanni, 8 m. N. of Reggio, whence 
the distance is only j m. In 1894 the town suffered from an 
earthquake, though less severely than in 1783. It was totally 
destroyed, however, by the great earthquake of December 1908 ; 
in the centre of the town about 35,000 out of 40,000 persons 
perislicd. The cathedral, which dated from the 17th century, 
and the ancient castle which ro.se above it. were wrecked. 
Great damage was done by a seismic wave following the shock. 
The sea front was swept away, and the level of the land here¬ 
abouts was lowered. (See further Messima.) 


REGGIO NELL’ EMILIA, a city and episcopal see of Emilia, 
Italy, the capital ol the province of Reggio nell’ Emilia (till 
1859 part of the duchy of Moderfc), 38 m. by rail N.W. of Bologna. 
Pop. (1906) 19,681 (town); 64,548 (commune). The cathe¬ 
dral, originally erected in the 12th century, was reconstructed 
in thet5lh and i6th; the fufadc shows traces of both periods, 
the Renaissance work being complete only in the lower portion. 
S. Prospero, close by, has a facade of 1504, in which are incor¬ 
porated six marble lions belonging to the original Romanesque 
edifice. The Madonna della Ghiara, built in 1597 in the form 
of a Greek cross, and restored in 1900, is beautifully proportioned 
and finely decorated in stucco and with frc.scoes of the Bolognese 
school of the early 17th century. There arc several good peaces 
of the early Renaissance, a fine theatre (1857) and a museum 
containing important palaeo-ethnological collections, ancient 
and medieval sculptures, and the natural history collection 
of Spallanzani. Lodovico Ariosto, tlic poet (1474-1533), was 
bom in Reggio, and his father’s house is still preserved, lltc 
industries embrace the making of cheese, objects in cement, 
matches, and bru.shcs, the production of silkworms, and printing; 
and the town is the centre of a rich agricultural district. It 
lies on the main line between Bologna and Milan, and is con¬ 
nected by branch lines with Guastalla and Sassuolo (hence a 
line to Modena). 

Regiuni Lepidi 'or Regium Lepidum was probably founded by 
M, Aemilius Lepldus at the time of the construction of the Via 
Aemilia (187 n.c.). It lay upon this road, half-way between Mutina 
and Parma. It was during tlie Roman period a llounsliing munici- 
pium, but perhaps never became a colony ; and it is associaU d with 
no event more interesting than the assassination of M. Brutus, tlie 
father of Ciesar’s fnend and foe. The bishopric dates perhaps irom 
the 4th century \ d. Under the Lombards the town was tlie scat 
of dukes and counts ; in the 12th and r3th centuries it formed a 
flourishing republic, busied in surrounding itself with walls (1229), 
controlling the Crostolo and constructing navigable canals to ihe Po, 
coining money ol its own. and establishing prosjierous schools. 
Alsmt 1290 It first passed mto the hands of Ubizzo d'Bste, and the 
authority ol the Este family was after many vicissitudes mure 
formally recognized in 1409. In the eemlest for liberty which began 
in 1790 and closed with annexation to Piedmont in 1859. Reggio 
took vigorous part. 

REGICIDE (Lat. rex, a king, and caedere, to kill), the name 
given to any one who kills a sovereign. Regicides is the name 
given in English history at the Restoration of 1660 to those 
persons who were responsible for the execution of Charles I. 
On the 4tli of April 1660 Charles II. in the Declaration of Breda 
promised a free pardon to all his subjects “ excepting only such 
persons os shall hereafter be excepted by parliament,” and on 
the 14th of May the House of Commons ordered the immediate 
arrest of “ all those persons who sat in judgment upon the late 
king’s majesty when sentence was pronounced." TTic number 
or regicides was estimated at 84, this number being composed 
of the 67 present at the last sitting of the court of justice, 
II others who had attended earlier sittings, 4 officers of the 
court and the 2 executioners. Many of them were arrested or 
surrendered themselves, and the House of Commons in con¬ 
sidering the proposed bill of indemnity suggested that only 
twelve of the regicides, who were named, should forfeit their 
lives ; but the House of Lords urged that all the king’s judges, 
with three exceptions, and some others, should be treated in 
this way. 

Eventually a compromise was agreed upon, and the bill as passed 
on the 29th of August lOOo divided fhe regicides into six classes for 
punishment: (i) Eour of them, although dead—Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradshaw and Pride — were to be attainted lor higli treason. 
(2) The estates of twenty others, al.so dead, were to be sulhected to 
fine or forfeiture. (3) 'Thirty living regicides were excepted from all 
indemnity. (4) Nineteen living regicides were also excepted, but 
with a saving clause that their execution was to be susi»nded until 
a special act of parliament was pas.scd for this purpose. (5) Six 
others were to bu punished, but not capitally. ((>) Two, Colonels 
Hutchinson and Thomas Lister, were simply declared incapable 
of holding any ofiice. Two regicides—-Ingoldsby. who declared he 
had only signed the warrant under compulsion, and Colonel Matthew 
Thomlinson—escaped without punishment. A court of thirty-four 
commissioners was then appointed to try the regicides, and the 
trial took place in October 1660. Twenty-nine were condemned to 
death, but only ten were actually executed, the remaining nineteen 
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to mttny 'ia.vt been issued privately or by individuids that 
reference should be made to the lists in MarshaH’s Genealogist’s 
Guide (1893) and Dr Cox’s Parish Registers (1910), and even 
this last is not perfect The Huguenot Society has printed 
several roisters of the Protestant Refugees, and Mr Moens 
that of the London Dutch diurdi. Ihere are also several 
registers of marriages alone now in print, such as that of St 
Dunstan’s, Stepney, in 3 vols. Colonel Chester’s extensive 
MS. collection of extracts from parish re^sters is now in the 
Cdlege of Arms, London, and the parishes are indexed in 
Dr Marshall’s book, MS. extracts in the British Museum are 
dealt with in Sims’ Manual. 

In Scotland registers of baptisms and marriages were insti¬ 
tuted by the clergjr in 1551, and burials were added by order 
of the Privy Council in 1616; but these were very impmectly 
kept, especiaLly in rural parishes. Yet it was not till 1854 
th^ civil registration was introduced, by act of parliament, 
in their ste^. Some 900 parish registers, beginning about 
1563, have been deposited in the Register House, jEdmburgh, 
under acts of parliament which apply to all thoM prior to 1819. 
Mr Hallen has printed the register of baptisms of Muthill 
Episcopal Church. 

In Deland, parish registers were confined to the now dis¬ 
established church, which was that of a small minority, and 
were, as in Scotland, badly kept. Although great inconvenience 
was caused by this system, civil registration of marriages, 
when introducid in 1844, was only extended to Protestants, 
nor was it till 1864 that universal civil registration was intto- 
•duced, great difficulty under the Old Age Pensions Act being 
now the result. No provision was made, as in Scotland, for 
central oistody of the registers, which, both Anglican and 
Nonconformist, remain in their former repositories. Roman 
Catholic registers in Ireland only began, apparently, to be 
kept in the 19th century. 

In France registers, but only of baptism, were first instituted 
in 1539. The Councfi of Trent, however, made registers both 
-of l^tisms and of marriages a law of the Catholic Church in 
1563, and Louis XIV. imposed a tax on registered baptisms and 
.marriages in 1707. 

See Bara, Tie History of Parish Registers (1829, 1862); Sims. 
Manual for the Genealogist (i8j6, 1888); Chester Waters, Parish 
Registers in Entlarsi (1870, 1882, 1887); Marahail, Geneahgisfs 
Guide (1893); A. M. Burke. Key to the Ancient Parish Ransters 
(1908); J. C. Cox, Parish Registers of England (1910); W. D. Bruce, 
AecoutU . . . of the Ecclesiastical Courts of Record (1854); Bigland, 
Observations on Parochial Registers (1764); Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners on the state of Registers of Births, Src. (1838); Lists of Non- 
parochial Registers and Records in the custody of the Rejdstrar- 
CettenU (1841); Report on Non-parochial Registers (1857); Detailed 
Ida of w old Parochial Registers of Scotland (1872). (J. H. R.) 

BIomitATIOIf. In all systems of law the registration 
of certain legal facts has bem r^rded os necessary, chiefly 
for ^e purpose of ensuring publicity and simplifying evidence. 
Raters, when made in performance of a public duty, are as 
a general nde admissible m evidence merely on the production 
from the prt^ custody of the registers themselves or (in most 
•cases) of examined or certified copies. The extent to which 
registration is carried varies Very much in difierent countries. 
For obvious reasons, judicial decisions are registered in all 
^untries aUke. In other matters no general rule can be laid 
down, except perhaps Hiat on the whde registration is not as 
fully enforM in the United Kingdom and tin United States 
as in continental states. The most important uses of registra¬ 
tion occur in the case of judicial proce^ings, land, ships, biUs 
of aale, ,bii^s, marriages and deaths, companies, friendly and 
other 8ocieties> newspapers, copyrights, patents, designs, trade 
matks and professions and occupations. In Enf^and re^tiars 
are atteiched fo P^vy council, the Supreme ,(}9urt and the 

tQ^ty eourta. the king’s bench division (except in its 

barikiuptcy jurisdiction) the-duty of reg^trars {S>perforHled hy 
.-tbe ttmiten. exercising Tunit^ jtwrial atrtAtitity, 

•ttgiatiifji the drawing up, and recphgmgidf 

aamws stages ofi the pm Dam the pemion, wrA or 


plaint *0 the final decisian.* With them are filed affidavits, 
depositions, pleadings, &c., when such filing is necessary. The 
difference between ffiing and registration is that the doCnments 
filed at| filed without alteration, while only an epitome is 
usually leistered. The Judicature Act 1873 created district 
registries m the chief towns, the district registrar imving an 
authority similar to that of a registrar of tlw Supreme CoferL 
In the admiralty division cases of account are usually referred 
to the. registrar and merchants. The registration in the centml 
office of ths supreme court of judgments affecting lands, writs 
of execution, recognizances and Utes pendentes in^gland, and 
the registration in Scotland of abbreviates of adjudicattons 
and of inhibitions, are governed by special legislation. All 
these are among the incumbrances for which set^ is made on 
investigating a title. Decisions of criminal courts are said to 
be recorded, not registered, except in the case of courts of 
summary jurisdiction, in which, by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act 1879, a register of convictions b k^t. Probates of srilb 
and letters of adminbtration, which are r«dly jigdicial deebions, 
are regbtered in the principal or district registries of the probate * 
division. In Scotland regutration b used for giving a tunmuuxs 
remedy on obligations wi&out action by means of the fiction (ff 
a judicial decbion having been given establbhing die obligation. 

See also the sepatate articles Land Reobtbahok ; 
Shipping; Bbl op SalU; Companies; Friendly 
B uttDiNc Societies; Press Laws; CopVSIGht; 

Marks; Patents, &c. T 5 

Regislrtaion of Voters .—Prior to 183s the right of puiia-*^ 
mentary electors in England was de.termmed at th^ moilMSit 
of the tender of the vote at the election, or, in the event of a 
petition against the return, by a scrutiny, a committee of the 
House of Commons striking off those whose qualification was 
held to be insufficient, and, on the other hand, adding those 
who, having tendered their votes at the poll, with a good tide 
to do so, were rejected at the time. A coni^icuous mture of 
the Reform Act of that year was the intnxiuction ota. new 
mode of ascertaining the rights of electors by means of on 
entirely new system of published lists, subject to (^irUS opd 
objections, and after due inquiry and revision forming a renter' 
of voters. Regbtration was not altogether uhlraown in Great 
Britain in connexion with the parliamentary frOn^be before 
the Reform Acts of 1832. Thus in the Scottbh boundes 
right to vote depended on the voter’s name being upon die 
roll of freeholders established by an act of CSumes IL ; a 
similar register cxbted in Deland of Deeholden whose free¬ 
holds were under £to amiual value; and in the universbies 
of Oxford and Cambridge the rolb of members of Convocation 
and of the Senate were, as they still are, the regbters of fiiir- 
liamentary voters. But except in such cases as the i^ve, 
the right of a voter had to be determined by the returning 
officer upon the evidence pp^uced before him when the vcOe 
was toidered at a poll. Ihb necessarily took tune, and the 
result was that a contested election in a la^ constituency 
might last for weeks. The celebrated Westminster elwAion of 
1784, in which the poll began on the 1st of April and endod-on 
the i7di of May, may be mentioned as an illustratiott. Mac- 
over, die deebion of the returning officer was Dot conctusm; 
the dtte of every one who claimed to vote was liable to be 
reconsidered op an election petition, or, in the case of « rejected 
vote, in an acnon for damages by the voter against (he letuniing 
officer. 

The inconvenience of such a state of things lyould have been 
greatly aggravated had the old practice continued after the 
enlargement of the franchise in 183a. The establbhmeot pf 'U 
genew system of r^tration Was therefore a .necessaiv «ud 
important part of the reform then effected. . D bai^caabM^iiu 
election in the most pimulous constituMicy to M«omplMed 'iB 
a slqgle day. D ms been instrumental’ 

1 fhe aiitu{ii%o( -MgbtratiOn Of tMa ktaU’bjMMWag W# 
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of the “ occasional voter,” who foameriy gave so much trouble 
to returning officers and election committees—the person 
namely, who acquired a qualifying tenement with the vio^l 
using it for* particular election and then disposing^ it. The 
period of qualification now required in all cases, bemg fixed 
with reference to the formation of the register, is neces¬ 
sarily so long anterior to any election which it could afiect, 
that the purpose or intention of the voter in a^uiring toe 
qualifying tenement has c^sed to be material, and is not ihves- 

*^*E^oni^The reform of parliamentary representation in 183* 
was foUoirad in 1835 by that of the constitution of municiMl 
corparatidns, which included the creation of a' tmiform quMi- 
finarinn (how known as the old burgess qu^fication) for 
.the. nranicipal franchise. In 1888 the muiuctoal tanchise 
was enlarged, and was at the same time extended to toe whole 
country for the formation of constituencies to elert »unty 
councils; and in 1894 parochial electors were cfflled into 
exiistence for^.he election of parish councils and for other pur¬ 
poses Inasmuch as provision was made for toe registenng of 
^sons eqta^ to-votes for the almve purposes, there aw.now 
three registers, of votersj, namely, the parliamentary register, 
too local govfirnmtnt register (».«. in boroughs undar the 
Municipal Corporation Acts, the burgess rolls, and. elsewhere 
toe county registers) and the register of parochial electors. 
Under the Muqic^ Corporations Act 1835 *he r^istration 
of burgesses, though on similar lines to that of parliamentBry 
voters, was entirely separate from it. Since, however, the 
qu^ficfttion far toe municipal franchise covered,to a great 
''extent toe efound as that for the parliamentary franchise 
in boroughs whito sent members to parliament, a considerable 
number of voters in such boroughs were entitled in, reepect.of 
the sape tenement to be upon both pariiasneptary . register j 
and burgess roll. The waste of labour involved in ise^ng 
their rights twice over was put an end to in 1878, when the 
system pf parliamentary registration, was extended to the 
boroughs'm question for ipunidpal purposes, and toe lists weri 
directed to Wma^ out in such a shape that the portion conunon 
to- the two' registers could be dettudied and combined with 
the portion 'peculiar to each, so as to form the parhamentary 
register aha the burgess roll respectively. This system lof 
registration was: extended to the non-parhamentary boroughs 
and to'the whole country in 1^, the separate municipal 
registration being'completely aboUshed. 

- ^Ije proceaure Of parliamentary registration is to be found in 
its ««alH Unes in the Parliamentary Registration Act 1843, which 
..Sapersedied that;provided by the Refotm Act of *^*1 
itself been considerably ametided by later legis- 
laflon. The acts applying and adapting the system to local 
government and parochial registration are the Parliamentary and 
.Municipal Megiitrition Act 1878, toe County Electors Art 1888, 
and toe Stow Government Art 1894. Registration is carried -rmt 
by local msohinen, toe common-law parish being taken jas toe 
rrglstratibnimftl and toe work of-preparing and pubUsbma toe 
lists' wl#Ch' WWn revised, are to fotm toe register, is committed to 
the overseers: The selection of tocse ofiicers was no donbtdue to 
toeir position at the sating- authority, and to thefr consequent 
opportusi^iifA iltnowiog’thC’nwnersiiip .and occupfttioii.pl tciyc* 
ments within th«r parwh. They, do not always petlorm tlie duti^ 

' themselves, otfiftr oersons being cn^powered to act tor tl^ to 
‘ ’imany periihrt 'by general or IoobJ acts of parliament: rot tn all 
, ®i*.,iiinost.^:caae8 they ftre entitled to act pexton^Uy if they thmk 
jGfr sign , the, lists, and the proceeding are coddactad in thmr 
name. 

In order to render intelligible the foUowidg BUiwnary oi the 
proced^g It will be necessary to divide the voters to bp regis- 

r_j . 4 . 1 vmS 4 » .rti«VtanaAA<fm« - 


hold and burgsge tenants in Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, and Notting¬ 
ham, and ( 4 ) Uverymen of the City of ixmdqu arid freemen of 

_i-Jf- . 1 J ^::a wrKruus wityh* in *h« narliarngntArv 


to these classes it may be 'teid toat toe general scheme is that 
owners must mto:e a claim in the first -instance before to^ nan 
get their names upon the rcgiMer, but tort, o«ct entered, on tiu- 
rogistcr, the names will be retained from year to year wtd ranovc. 
by the revising barrister; that the lists Of occupiers ahd of freehold 
and burgart tanatitt are made Out tdreto every year bji the over¬ 
seen from toeir own rinfonnation and inquiries, withoufi any act 
h«ing tequited on the part of the voters, who need only msM ejaims 
taMse their names are omitted; that lodg«ta 
every year ; and that UvWymeh and freemeh ata ifi the same fosr- 
tion as occupiers, except that the lists of livetym^ ato 
by the clerks tiw seveal compaoies, and those cBlrecmet oy the 
town derks, the overseers haying nothing to do wi^ these yotws, 
.whose (qualifications arc personal, and not ilocwly- connected witn. 

?ltt^ew»ecrs an6 other officers concerned are required tb 
.toeir dudes in connexion with registration in acoorda^ with .the 
.tostructioas and precepts, and to use tb© notice^w iors^ pte- 
scrtted'by Order in Council from time to time. The Registration 
Order. 1805. directs to® clerk oi every county couitcU. on or wtton 
seven davs before toc istb of April to every yeat, ^ wnd to toe 
oiverBeetoi of each pariah to his county a; ptspept with MM to toe 
registration of ownership electors, and to cvciy panto not w»hin 
a parliamentary or municipal borough a precept with regard to 
the reflistration of occupation electors (which -expre^on for this 
. Qurpoto tootodca Jodgers as well as occupiers proper). The town 
clerk 3 every bordwgb. municipal or pariiainentary, is to send to 
akS MvtaM.' AowteVi «n Vile Vmrniiffh a. orecent with recaid 


proceflure.' ir win oc ncccssaiy w utviuo vw w wy 

tered into classes based on the nature of their Cpalification. sinCe 
the praetirt difiers to regard to each ctaas. ^The classes are-as 
follows: (r) Owneta including the--oid for^-shilltog fret^ldets, 
_ ^ rtfStare lanriflffn under 


ftorltq differ arttading .as; the borough is partomtmtinr “ 
rannicipBl only, or both parliamentary and municipalto the oasts 
Ot BrisW. Exeter/^ Norwich and Nottingham they contain drrcc- 
iioew as to freehflSd and burgage tenants. The duties of the over- 
Bsers in regard to tagiatration are Set out m detail to the prec^ts. 
Along with the preoepta are forwarded forms of the vanmis uste md 
Boticra required to be used, and with the ownertiiip paeoept a aettaui 
t nutober- df copies of that portion of the parUamentfiry repster oi 
the county at toe time in force which contains fth ownerSh^ voters 
for the parish, the register being so printed that toe portion-rotating 
to each parish can be detached^ ■ it is.theiduty oi toe 
to publito^toe lotoof June, in manner hereinafter tiesertW, toe 
potifon of register so received, togetoer with a notice tp owers 
not already registered -to send in claims by the goto of J nly. Iteau- 
while the overseers are making toe inquiries necessary for the 
preparation of the occupier list. For this purpose they i^y require 
returns to be furnished by owners of houses let °“t 
tenements, and by emplojiere Who have servants tatmea to toe 
service ftanohhie. The rcmstrsjra of births, deaths and martiages 
are required to furnito toe overseers with returns of de^S. ta 
must toe assessed tax collectors with returns of defanltatfi; the 
tvlievtogfoflicers fire to give infdrmation as to recipients of pa^hial 
relief; ' On or before toe 31 st of J^ the 
out and sign the lists of voters. These are toe faUowJng. 
list of bwneisWp ^fors, consisting of the portion rt , the rej^r 
Ptavfdusly published with a snptaementsl list of, those titoo have 
taiitind&tosbytoeiotoof July; the oc^ef list; and toe old 
lodger list, toe last being form<;d from claims 
July, thk overseers do not wlsctTtte namesTn wirst^ .last 
of toese lists; -they teiethem-asitaitoliedin the 
lt,la;howm>^; tow dutj' to wHte ‘^dead 'I'l ot^mtaeetad' to ^ 
margin against the names of PtatohS whom toay 
belfwe dead os not enfillea to vdtoto 
tibn described., The ownership and (fid lc 5 g« 11 ^ 
into two p«ts, if toh register contains names of 
to B -pare Atat unta tally. Of if claims by ownere or old liters have 
been made lii^fced to toat Irsmtoise. Th*.ti?e«pmtfjW floats 
toe names of persons whom toe overeeejs believe to ^ 
and no others, itad therefore will be bSe fto sA 
Except in toe admlnlittatiw-rtunto o f liond en. “ 
throe < 3 iviswnit- 4 iviBiQa» a’.gli^g fiieirtoiw olcccupiett 
iSty ouf^taTfor fioto'V^mmitary a«l lo<*l 
voteOs aivisioni a wd. 3 thojife- pf occupiers of 
mVv for oartiamenffirand dflly frt local governrnenf yq'to re*~-- 


loaov.'s : JL/WUeifli UWlVUdMU 4 W*>;r-wssaa*se 

and the oopyh^oz^ Fong leaBeholdert ^id other# entitlca ,?maer 
toe Refornf^Act of 'tfisftt) vote at parliamejltery‘elections for 
^QUfttiM : (si ^ooeul^etH, irirluding thote icotillOd to'(a) the /to 

__ _ tlxi_,/lA aL.- taMft flUA 



(4)jthosa «ititled; ,ta reswevod rigSbta. ,i.su..ia additi™ -.to^those-(if 
gui^,|t|lll remain) who were entittod toiyp^],rfosB.toc.iirtormiAet 
of 1032 in retpeci ot qualifications abolished by that act, (aj 'free- 


to;too 1 paiiiameotaWifOte, form 
vnta.^i^ii^i^upSy-rd«igo(e4**to dlvi^ 3j^fe 

fe'a&talstretive.ifourt^f^Wbn toe^ 

being coextensive wtth tob ii^tw of imtetolM'elitaoW. 'taatidM 














REGiSOTBATldN 


tlie whole of the (xuflatnontaty togwter,. The ocqupi^ , 14 j^,,aK 
oons^entiy thete,wa<}e out in two 4i'p'isions,only„l^. nhtnijK whSh 
iTOuW.wwhers appear in divMoq *< heing. placed to, dtv^n *. 
lb* Wta of w>enoM and.lmrg^teqanito-in,ynatol,,Etceter, Jilorwjoh, 
and |yottinghai» a« to-be ,tna4is, out and figBed by the same datg. 
The overseers have sdso 50 , make, out and. sjgn a list of .persons 
qualified as occi^iers to.he, elected aldermen of rounoillofs, but as 
honrfestdenta. diaqaaltfiad, itom iheing pn. tl^, local government' 
legistec. By -the same date also the clerics of- the hyery companies 
we to ptake outi sign and,deliver ,t<i> the secondary (who perfOTms 
,ip the .City of Ixtndon the registration duties,which elsewhere fajl| 
on toe town clerk) the lists of , liverymen entitled as such to the 
wliamentary vote; and the town, clerks are to make out and sign 
the lists of freemen so entitled in to^vns where this ^anchise existti. 

On the isit ol August all the above -lists are to be published, the 
livery lists by the secondary, lists of freemen by the town clerks 
and the rest by the overseers. In'addition the overseers may have' 
thpublish a list of'pevsons disqualified by baring been found guilty 
of comvt or illegal practices; this list they receive, when it 
eaista, 'from the derk of the coaaty couocit or town clerk With the 
precept. Publication'of lists and notices by overseers is made by 
affiKlngeopiek mi t^dooriof the churth-und other pl^os of worship 
of the pansh (or| if there bo none, in some public or conspicuous 
situation-ia 'the'’pafrish),''and alan, with toe enoeption to be men¬ 
tioned, in the-case of a parish wdioUy or partly within a municipal 
borough' or' urban district, in or near every public or municipal or, 
'^roohlal' office and every post and telegraph office in the parish. 
The'exceptkm is that Usts’and notices retarang to ownership doctors 
need not be puUished at the offices mentioned when the parish is 
within n parUamentary borough. Publication by the secondary.is, 
made by affixing copies outside the Cuiklball and' Royal Exchange;: 
pubUcation 1^ town clefks is made by affixing copies outside toelr 
town hall, or, where there'is none, in some public or conspicuotts 
place in their borough; From the ist to the aoth of August indutivr. 
IS allowed' for the sending in id cl^ms and objections. Those whose 
names have been omitted from the Occupier or reserved rights lists,. 
or the nOn-resvtent list, or whose names, jdace of abode or partica- 
lars of qualification have been incorrectly stated in such lists, may 
.send in dalms to have thdr names registered ; lodgers who are not 
qualified as old lodgers, or who have omitted to claim as such, may 
daim as new lodgers; parsons whose oamea are on the corrupt and 
illegal practices list may daim to have them omitted. 'Any person 
whose 'tisisn^ is an the list of psrKamsntiUy, local governmont-or 
jisrdchSsil electors for toe same paiUaffientsry county, administrative 
county,^ borough or parish, may ot^ect to names on the sanie lists. 
Noticesof claim and Objection in the case of liveryinen and freemen are 
to be sent to the secoimary and town clerk, and in other coses to the 
overseers; and notices of objection must also in aU oases be sent to the 
personpW^ted to. All notices must be sent in by the »oth of August, 
and on Or before the istfa of August the overseers, secondary and town 
clerks are to make Out, sign and publish lists of the claimants and 
persons objected to. It remains to be added that any person on a 
list of votius 'ji'.e. on one of the lists publikhed on the ist of A^ust)' 
mar 'make a declaration tiefore a magistrate or commissioner' for 
oaths correcting the entry refitting to him. In the case of ownership 
electors the Correction citti only deal with toe plaocof abode ; tit the 
case of other lists it ektends to all partiettlan eiatsd,' and is nseful 
Inasitiuch aa’itenablto tlMF'Tevidtag DCltiistoir to make corrections as 
to the'iauaUficatton whlek he'Chuld not tniilNOin the ahsemle of a' 
declaration. 'THe'dddaratliMts mustbe delfvared'to tbs' derk of tfhe' 
county oounoU 'fit'town’detkon or before the gthof Soptember. 


,daciqi;PfPof. of toe facts stated in it,'but other, .daimastts.figqitise 
^idcDce..to uakmout even a prima'facie case, Bnd^ toey,i(iti^ 
produce it.totar daims will bedisallowed. Xhe bwriatflc li««BU»d 
.ito.'currect errors tit the lists of voters,.and has a'discretiMi..to.i[eotiiiy 
mistakes^pUtims and.'O^ecttons, upon evideneiB produ^. in lySB. 
although,his power jn tois respoct.is limited. .Justly, th«;^isiter 
has todeal .with.duplicates, as.a votor:is,jeiiWiudito;b<i on Ah* rggjgter 
opcCj;put,not,more than once,,as,,a parliamwtary .votor f<)«,sh,di 
parliaipentary county or borough, as a burgeiiS fos. eftcJt munidpal 
borough, as a county elector for each electoral division, and as a 
■^rodiipi •djmto for eaCh parish in wffiicli,'lte hdlda^’a.gt^ntiation. 
Consequently, he deals with duplicate entries by expunging ti'ans- 
terring them to sepatate parochial lists. The' dedsW ol'flic re- 
-vteirig'barristerfSfmal and condnSivd.'brt‘all qtWsstiolft ^tect r 'bul 
an appeal lies from him on qimstlbnS of la-W at tlje fttStanfce 0 * afiy 
person aggrieved by the removal of h4 name from a jlst of Voters, by- 
toe rejection of his claim or'obiection ot'hv the alfowitnee’crf a doiiii 


tne repletion 01 nis Claim or oDjcction or; by the anoyance of , a claim 
'Which he has'’qppo 5 ed. llfoticle of the fnfefiliOn'tt)' app^ tntSrt Be 
given to toe barrister'in ■writing on the'day'tebeh 'fits'dedsioiV.is 

r ' eh. The barrister may refuse, to State a caae'fth' appeal■;■ butlf 
does so -Without due cause he thay bt' tordhrtd by the Bi^ CiiuH 
to state a rase, 'fhe appeal is heard by a divisional "court; 'frbm 
whose decision ah appeal lies (by lekve'either Of thtdi^laOntil'court 
or erf thh epurt of appeal) to the coqrt of appeal;'wfese detaswh fs 
final, . j..', r'. 

, On the coniplettoh of the rcyiaion; fhe barristor. hand's topir^ 
and borough lists (every page signed .^nd every idteraiion iniyaUad 
by him) to the clerk of the county, coundl and the lowp dfitoirO- 
spectivcly, to be printed. 'With the following ekeeptions the TfymS 
lists arc to be made up aho'prmtcd by the afith of Be’Cemto' find 
come into force as the register for fin purposes oil the toi lOaRUldT. 
In,thc boroughs created by the London .Coveminjenf.Act, ifi^j the 
whtjle. register is to be made,up and printed by Ihif a^h'of pfto®. 

, and to come mto force for the 'purpose of, bOroiijgh wCfiohs under 
, the act oh toe fst of November., Ill borofighs SUbJeCt to tlifi 
, cipal Corporations Acts, divisions l and 3, of toeocCfijilenltin^.ate 
to be made up and printed by the doth, of .pctowsft.^d sp»b4l4tp 


the ist of November. ' Corrections Ordered in cbntellS^y 
succetoful appeal from a revising barrister .'s^ to be.'ihaae'; 
officers having toe custody of the registers, blit a pehdlhlg' 


docs not aflcct any right of voting. . The reglstef in its fijSfU form 
will consist ol toe lists pul;dishetl on the rst.^ Ai£Uk{.aitorrateha. 
jiillth the claims which have heeh a}low®d,bh‘ tWfttoh '‘WriOTited 
with them. It is printed in auch'fotn) that wh, IBi ipo'eadh 
division of a list for every .parish coo he separated from fhe- 
thC'pn^ose of making up the parUafi^w^'tark, local gov'erni^T'aM 


andl^to bt'llyciyAf^ ^d 


puiShes within the county atfd fiuf ^rUamentitryborcmi 

The pariiamenlaty register for a parriaJhantafv borbfigh' Wm ddnS 

nf fhsv. itiofci -n€ ttu^e rJt 'fteAfistoAslIri' *i\«stiteThiTa •♦ ■ to s iit.totU' 


of, to<!'lod^rlijit«.-j 


ge 'ti^i|AW'(i|r 


- rdvisloh courfe c«il‘'bfi’htM is from tlfe 'Sto of Septeniber 
'to tob rtto of 'Odftjbcrr'bOth ‘iiitiuiilVIe: The deTk of 
?**”*'„ the ipDunf}'. council attends the first court held'foT caidi 
ttni- '■"'p^jfliajnentary division Of Ida county;'and the town derk 
toe, first: cohft held lor his city or.Tiorong'K'; and they tcspoctivtly 
produda u''lists; nptices ana deditesdiofis‘faf ‘Hieir’ciist^y. and 


rate bpblb. d^inu'i^oticda claim atid pMtetlfdh. &c., itid a^ihveri 
"bnes^s. Tm"daimante',.obtecteite and pchons'Objeeted'to'ai^giiiar 
pertohaly 'hr lsy ''t j;tiieseh tative to support 'flteir' several 'cohfefi-' 
tidni.'^- Any paftOn quaflfied ■to-lie-ah'ol^ector may tlsb apteter; 

-. --notice to the baitikttil before, afidi: 

ers of toe toi/ia^ barrister are fisi 
' ! 'names ate'tol the lists of Vdlfcrs 
is to'dxpuhle the names, ■wfiefh^l 
,, tie daild'ornttbjebl'to'«enOBai'ifi-' 

a.inibntstiiid aUetit. ind for parwfiientaiy purposesi 
c«‘.''’'tt''an' entry;is-'fcuBerfect;'fSie''Wtme trtnit bei 
‘'■" -''^riHSchiars' hafceisfiry.' fbr eOtttaeiifig.'lt scre| 
^“AUnattiis teirgintfiy 'etri|6c^ tb liy'ihter-! 
unged. unless the voteraptdVB ftitoetktelSitw’tfifcti 




w^ihe imetiSuiSc ^ : CSaiitMnte must be mfdyrteil 
(fiafma ' TIm dedctetilniattsi«hed'toia;ledg«- 41 ai»B 


,,pr iracpicB. . 4bc jtocai goyernme,ht,rcgwter,tor att amitft 
county. will^ps%ti'of division's' i.ahd.fibr tjte'ti^ijwr^flf 
pMishesfn.'the tpiirify, ahd fhe burg™ rpilWa'ttMaM 

,lt,wi?f:be. s«s;ri'. wpefd|re,“tofit,teetit'jn^Stofi# 

|wesa roll .is, 4sfa part orwe C* thfe 

administrative .cbuhtif.ildthui, whioh 'the bofoijyai' is' aituiite.', The 
neg'iSte'rnfjnto^iat j^t^'.e^'s5i Oiffllete kWhS Ustts for 
each fioniicluff^Ma W:,hYe;OT^''*i# 

freemen,y^litfji,as,pas,,bfoa alafcd..are.i)ot,p8^s|i'liit8,, -f > ■’ ' 

No<iae.-wh<^a#»eis.Bt>t{onfh8|register,'^‘,»Q6ea1£‘M 
The -fatti-toat a man's name is qn. the leafin'.it.%w M 
dnsive-erf his's^ht .that, tha.reternin^rimrite.fs il^nd.ti 
hia .vufta.: (Only, two, quertious ,mny,-^. ar‘ ' 
tenders hia,'VOt^ namglFr whether,hp,u,the 
on.' toa tegisferiraitd .wh^isr. 'ha hks. .-vote^ 

-The i^efotm Apt i^a<ano.rved hfuji fo,.b|s' 

Blactiods whether he.iRtahiedi the 
[heen! togistetod.: but thof.TtegiStragoh -Aot',));!™,,-r,. 
“Ufatjon.-aad raad* ths.r^ter eonctusSye pa to »«. 

I " ^’S'ever, a petitipp is 
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REGIUM 


die ordinary way. The universitiet arc also exempt from the 
general law of registration. At Oxford and Cambridge the members 
of Convocation and the Senate respectively have always formed 
the parliamentary constituencies; and, as has been already stated, 
the registers of those members were before 1832, and stiU are, 
the parliamentary registers. Similarly, the Reform Act of 1867, 
whlon gave parliamentary representation to the university of 
L^don, simply enacted that the register of graduates constituting 
the Convocation should be the parliamentary register of that body. 


Scolland .—In Scotland the qualihcations for local government 
and parish electors are the same as those for parliamentary voters, 
the only diSerence in the registers lieing in respect of personal 
iucapacitiss for the parliamentary franchise, incapacity for the 
other franchises by reason of non-payment of rates, and duplicates. 
The principal act regulating registration in burghs is 19 & 20 Viet, 
c. 38. amended in some particulars as to dates by 31 & 32 Viet, 
c. 48, } 20. County registration, formerly regulated by 24 & 25 
Viet. c. 83, has been assimilated to burgh registration by 48 & 49 
Viet. c. 3, i 8 (6). The procedure consists, as in England, of the 
making and publication of lists of voters, the making of claims and 
objections and the holding of revision courts; but there arc im¬ 
portant differences of detail. Though the parish is the registration 
unit, parochial machinery is not used for the formation of the 
register. The parliamentary lists for a county are made up yearly 
by one or more of the assessors of the countv, and those for a burgh 
by one or more of the assessors for the burgh, or by the clerk of the 
commissioners. They are published on Qie istn of September; 
and claims and objections must be sent in the 2ist and are 
published on the 23th of the same month, miblication is made 
in burghs by posting on or near the town hall, or in some other 
conspicuous place, in counties by posting the part relating to each 
parkui on the parish church door, and in both cases giving notice 
by newspMwr advertisement of a place where the lists may be 
perused. The revision is conducted Dy the sheriff, the time within 
which his courts may be held being from the 25th of September to 
the i 5 th of October, both days inclusive. An appeal lies to three 
judges of the Court of Session, one taken from each division of the 


Inner House, and one from the Lords Ordinary of the Outer House. 
The revised lists arc delivered in counties to the sherifi clerk, in 
burghs to the town clerk, or person to whom the registration duties 
of town clerk are assigned. The register comes into force for all 
purposes on the ist of November. 

Toe municipal register of a royal burgh which is coextensive, 
or of that part ^ a royal burgh which is coextensive with a parlia¬ 
mentary burgh, consists of the parliamentary register with a supple¬ 
mental list of women who but for their sex would be qualified for 
the parliamentary vote. The municipal register for a burgh, or 
for ^t part of one which is not within a parliamentary burgh, 
consists of persons possessed of qualifications within the burgh 
which, if within a parliamentary burgh, would entitle them, or but 
for their sex would entitle them, to the parliamentary vote. The 
register of county electors consists of the parliamentary register for 
a county with the supplemental list hereafter mentioned ; but 
inasmuch as exemption from or failure to pay the consolidated 
county rate is a di^ualification for the county electors’ franchise, 
the names of persons so disqualified are to be marked with a dis¬ 
tinctive mark on the register; as are also the names of persons 
whose qualifications are situated within a burgh, such marks indi¬ 
cating that the persons to whose names they are attached are not 
enticed to vote as county electors. Every third year, in prepara¬ 
tion feu- the triennial sections of county and parish councils 
fcasual vacancies being filled up by co-optation), a supplemental 
list is to be made of peers and women possessed of qualifications 
which but for their rank and sex would entitle them to parlia¬ 
mentary votes. The register of coun^ electors in a county and the 
municipal register in a burgh form the registers of parish electors 
for the pariimes comprised in each respectively. Inasmuch, how¬ 
ever, as a man is entifled to be registered as a parish elector in every 
parish where he is qualified, duplicate entries are, when required, 
to be made in the register, with distinctive marks to all but one, 
te indicate that thty confer the parish vote only. These dis¬ 
tinctive marks and those previously mentioned ate to be made in 
the lists by the assessors, subject to revision by The sherifi. The 
roaster is conclusive to the same extent as in Eni^nd, except that 
the vote of a parish elector who is one year in arrear in payment 
of a pauish rate is not to be received. The clerk of the parish 
council is to furnish the returning officer one week before an 
election with the names of persons so in arrear ; and the returning 
officer is to reject their votes except upon the prodaction of a 
written receipt. Provision is made by 31 & 32 Viet. c. 48. || 27-41, 
ior the formation of registers of parliamentary electors for the 
universities. TTie register for each university is to be made annually 
by tl»e university registrar, with the assistance oi two members of 
the council, from whose decisions an appeal lies to the university 
court. 


/rsZaNi.—There are no pariih councils in Ireland, and no par- 
ocl)^ electors. There are therefore but two renters of votecs, 
tbeT parliamentary and the local government registers, the latter 
df ^eh consists of the formor with a Ucat government supplement 


containing the names of those excluded from the parliamentary 
register by reason of their being peers or women, and duplicate 
entries rmting to those whose names are registered elsewhere for 
the same parliamentary constituency. The |aincipal acts regnla- 
tmg registration are 13 & 14 Viet. c. 69, 31 ft 32 Viot. c. 112, 48 ft 
49 Viet. c. 17, and 61 ft 62 Viet. c. z. The lord lieutenant is 
empowered to make by Order in Council rules ior registration, 
and to prescribe forms; and under this power has made the Regis¬ 
tration (Ireland) Rules 1899, now in force. The registratiou 
unit is not the parish, but the district electoral division, except 
where such division is subdivided into wards, or is partly withm 
and partly without any town or ward of a borough or town, in which 
cases each ward of the division or part oi a division is a separate 
registration unit. 

The procedure is as follows, subject to variattoa in cases where 
there are clerks of unions who held office on the 31st of March 1898, 
and have not agreed to transfer their registration duties. The 
clerk of the peace sends out on the ist of June a precept in the form 
prescribed for county registration to the secretary of the county 
council and clerks of urban district councils, together with a copy 
of the existing register for their county or district; and a precept 
in the form prescribed for borough r^istration to town ciwks of 
txiroughs. As regards registration units not in a porliamentaiy 
or municipal borough, the secretary of the county council or clerk 
of the urban district council is to put marginal objections, '* dead ’’ 
or " objected," where required, to £10 occupiers and householders 
in the copy of the register, both in the parliamentary list and in 
the local government supplement. He is also to make out supple¬ 
mental parliamentary and local government lists of ;^lo occupiers 
and householders not on the existing register, and to put marginal 
objections where required to these. He is to verify on oath before 
a magistrate the copy of the register and supplemental lists, and 
to return them to the clerk of the peace by the 8th of July. As 
regards registration units in a parliamentary borough, but outside 
a municipm borough, the secretary of the county council or clerk 
of the urban district council is to moke out lists of £10 occupiers 
and householders with local government supplement, and transmit 
them to the town derk of the municipal txirough or town. The 
clerk oi tbe peace is to publish the copy of the register, after himself 
placing marginal objections where required to voters other than 
£io occupiers and householders, and the supplemental lists as re¬ 
ceived, and also the corrupt and illegal practices list, if any, on the 
22nd of July, On the same day the town derk will publish tbe 
lists received as aforesaid for registration units outside the muni- 
dpal borough, and the lists, which he will have made out himself 
for the municipal borough, including the freemen’s list and corrupt 
and illegal practices list. Freemen being entitled to the local 
government vote will, if resident, be placed on the list of the regis¬ 
tration unit where they reside, and will, if non-resident, be atlotted 
by the revising barrister among tbe registration units of the borough 
for local government purposes in proportion to the number of 
electors in each registration unit. Claims are to be sent in to the 
derk of the peace and town derk by the 4th of August, induding 
old lodger claims and, in the case of the clerk of the peace, owner¬ 
ship cmims. Lists of daimants with marginal objections, where 
required, are to be published by the derk of the peace and town 
derk by tbe nth of August. Notices of objection to voters or 
daimants may be mven by tbe 20th of August; and lists of persons 
objected to are to be published by the derk of the peace and town 
derk by the 24tii of the same month. Publication of lists and 
notices by a derk of the peace is made by posting copies of those 
relating to each registration unit outside every court-house, petty 
sessions court, and other public offices in tbe unit; publication by 
a town derk is made by posting copia outside the town ball, or, 
if iiiere be none, in some pubuc and conspicuous place in the 
borough. 

Revising barristers are specially appointed for the county and 
city of Dublin by the lord lieutenant; elsewhere the county court 
judges and chosen of quartes- sessions act as such ex 0(^0, 
assisted, when necessary, by additional barristers appointed by 
the lord lieutenant. ’The time for the holding of temon courts 
is from the 8th of September to the 23th of October indusivc. An 
appeal lies to tbe court of appeal, whose decision is final. The 
revised lists are banded to the derk of the peace; they are to be 
made up by him by the 31st of Dec^nber, and come into force on 
the ist of January. ^ 

The registrar m the university of DuUin is to make out in 
December a list of the persons entitled to the p a rli a m entary vote 
for the university, and to print tbe same in January, and to ^blish 
a copy in the university calendar, or in one or more public joumalb 
circulating in Ireland. He Is to revise tbe list annoally, and ex¬ 
punge the names of those deader disqualified; but an elector 
whose name has been expunged because be was supposed to be 
dead it entitled, if alive, to We bis name isunediaW restored 
and to vote at any dection. . (L. L. S.) 

BlOnni (Chr. ‘Fi^yuH'; in Intin the ai^inte ii omitted), a. 
city of tim territory of the Bruttii in South Italy, on . the easb 
fide of riie ttnut between Italy and Sicily ^Strait of Messina). 
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A colony, mainly of Chalcidians, partly of Messenians from tbe 
Pelq)onnesus, settled at Regium in the 8th century b.c. About 
494. BX. Anatulas, a member of the Hessenian party, nude him¬ 
self master of Regium (apparmtly—from numismatic evidence, 
for the coins assignable |e this period are modelled on Samian 
types--with the help of the Samians: see Messina) and about 
488 joined with them in occupying Zancle (Messina). Here 
they remained. (See C H. Dodd in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xxviii. (1908) 56 sqq.) This coinage was resumed after the 
establishment of the democracy about 461 B.C., when Anaxilas’ 
sons were driven out. In 433 Regium made a treaty with 
Athens, and in 427 joined the Athenians against Syracuse, but 
in 415 it remained neutral. An attack which it made on 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse in 399 was the beginning of a great 
struggle which in 387 resulted in its complete destruction and the 
dispersion of its inhabitants as slaves. Restored by tbe younger 
Dionysius under the name of Phoebias, the colony soon recovered 
its pro^erity and resumed its original designation. In 280, 
when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the Regines admitted within their 
walls a Roman garrison of Campanian troops; these mercenaries 
revolted, massacred the male citizens, and held the city till in 
270 they were besieged and put to death by the Roman consul 
Genucius. The city remained faithful to Rome throughout the 
Punic wars, and Hannibal never succeeded in taking it. Up 
till the Social War it struck coins of its own, with Greek legends. 
Though one of the cities promised by the triumvirs to the 
veterans, Regium escaped through the favour of Octavius 
(hence it took the name Regium Julium). It continued, 
however, to be a Greek city even under the Empire, and never 
became a colony. Towards the end of the Empire it was made 
the chief city of the Bruttii. 

Of ancient buildings hardly anything remains at Regium, and 
nothing of the archaic Greek period is in situ, except possibly the 
remains of a temple of Artemis Phacelitis, which have not yet been 
explored, though various inscriptions relative to it have'been found. 
The museum, however, contains a number of terra-cottas, vases, 
inscriptions, Ac., and a number of Byzantine lead seals. Several 
baths of the Greek period, modified by the Romans, have been 
found, and the remains of one of these may still be seen. A large 
mosaic of the 3rd or 4th century a.d. with representations of wud 
animals and the figure of a warrior in tbe centre was found in 1904 
and covered up again. The aqueduct and various cisterns connected 
with it have been traced, and some tombs of the jtb or 4th century 
B.C. (or even later) were found in 1907. 

See Notitie degli scavi, passim; P. Larizza, Rhegium Chalcidenst 
(Rome, 1905). (T. As.) 

REOniM DONUM, or Royal Gift, an annual grant formerly 
made from the public funds to Presbyterian and other Non¬ 
conformist ministers in Great Britain and Ireland. It dates 
from the reign of Charles II., who, according to Bishop Burnet, 
after the declaration of indulgence of 1672 ordered sums of 
money to be paid to Presbyterian ministers. These gifts or 
pensions were soon discontinued, but in 1690 William III. made 
a grant of £1200 a year to the Presbyterian ministers in Ireland 
as a reward (or their services during his struggle with Tames II. 
Owing to the opposition of the Irish House of Lords the money 
was not paid in 1711 and some subsequent years, but it was 
revived in 1715 by George I., who increased the amount to 
£2000 a year. Further Editions were made in 1784 and in 
1792, ahd in 1868 the sum granted to the Irish Presbyterian 
ministers was £45,000. The Regium Donum was withdrawn 
by the act of 1869 which disestabhshed the Irish church. Pro¬ 
vision was made, however, for existing interests therein, and 
many Prwbyterian ministers commuted these on tiie same 
terras as ,the clergy 0! the church of Ireland. 

in Engird ^e Regium'!bonum proper dates from.iyzi, when 
Dr Edrm mrf Cdamy (16T1-1732) reedved £|po from the royal 
bpunty " for the use ana behatf of the poor ^ows of dissenting 
rninistiers.” Aftpiwgrds this sum was increased to £1000'And 


at least ^ong tbe Baptists and the Ind^mdoits, there was 
someobjection to this form orstate aid, and in 1851 the chancellor' 
of the exchequer announced that it would be wiAdrawn. This 
was done six years later. 

See J. Stoughton, History 0/Religion in England (1901); J, S. Reid, 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (Bufest, 1867); 

E. Calamy, Historical Account of my own Life, edited by J. T. Rutt 
(1829-30). • 

REOLA, formerly an important suburb of Harana, Cuba, 
opposite ^t city, on the bay; now a part of Havana. Pop. 
(1899) 11,363. It was formerly the scene of Uie Havana buU- 
iights. The church is one of the best in Cuba; the buil^g 
dates substantially from 1805, but the church settlement goes 
back to a hermita^ established in 1690. Regia is the shippmg- 
point of the Havana sugar trade. It has enormous sugar and 
tobacco warehouses, fine wharves, a dry dock^ foundries and an 
electric railway plant. It is the western termmus of the eastern 
line of the United Railways of Havana, and is connected with 
the main city of Havana by ferry. A fbhing village was estab¬ 
lished here about 1733. At tbe end of the iSthgxntury Regia 
was a prindpal centre of the smup[ling trade, and about 
was notorious as a resort of pirates. It first secured art 
ayuntamiento (city council) in 1872, and after 1899 was annexed’ 
to Havana, 

REONARD, JEAN FRAM^OIS (1655-1709), French comic 
dramatist, was born in Paris on the 7th of February ti^5. Hu- 
father, a rich shopkeeper, died when Regnard was about 
twenty, leaving him master of a considerable fortune. He set 
off at once for Italy, and, after a series of rmnantic adventures, 
he journeyed by Holland, Denmark and Swedm to La^dafld, 
and thence by Pobnd, Turkey, Hungary and Germany*t^k to 
France. He returned to Paris at the end of 1683, and bought 
the place of treasurer of France in the Paris district; he had » 
house at Paris in the Rue Richelieu; and he acquired the 
small estate of Grillon near Dourdan in the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, where he hunted, feasted and wrote comedies. 
This latter amusement he began in 1688 with a piece called- 
Le Divorce, which was perform^ at the ThMtre Italien. In four 
slight pieces of the same nature he collaborated with Charles 
RiviAre Dufresny. He gained access to the Thi&tre Fran9ais 
on the iqtb of May 1694 with a piece called Alfende»-moi sous 
Vorme, and two years later, on the 19th of December 1696, 
produced there die masterly comedy of Le Joueur. The idea of 
the play was evolved in coUaboration with Dufresny, but the 
authors disagreed in carrying it out. Finally they each produced 
a comedy on the subjert, Dufresny in prose, «id R^inard in 
vorse. l^ch accused the other of plagiarism. The plot of 
Regnard’s piece turns on the love of two sisters for Val&e, the 
gambler, who loves one and pretends to love the other, really 
deceiving them both, because there is no room f« any other 
passion in his character except the love of play. Other of his, 
plays were La Shinadt (1^4), Le Bourgeois d* Ptdaisi (1696), 
Le Distrait (1697), Dimocrite (1700), Le Retottr imprhu (xjoo), 
Les' Folies amoureuses (1704), Les Minedimes (1705), a clevet 
following of Plautus, and his masterpiece, L# UgaUare Umpersd 
(1708). 

Regnard’s death on the 4th of Sqitember 1209 renews the 
doubtful and romantic circumstances of his earlier life. Some., 
hint at poison, but the truth seems to be that his death wah 
hastened by tlm rate at which he lived. 

Besides the plays noticed above and othen, BOgnard wrote 
misceUaneons poems, the antobiographwal romance of Ls Proeenfsde ', 
and several snort accounts in prose of Us fraveli, publislied.pae-' 
thumonsly under the title of Vt^ages. Regnard had wriiten a nepljr' 
to the tenth satire of Boileau, Contre us femmes, and BoUeau-Jhad 
retorted by' putting Regnard among the poets depredated' iia' Ua 
enistle Sm mes vers. After tbe appearance elAe /ouspr thp' 
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comic sitcbtion and incident, and a moat amusing facult)r of dia- 
ione. 

The first edition of Regnard’a works was published in 1731 
(5 vols. .Rouen and Paris). There is a good selection of almost every¬ 
thing imjxjrtant in tlic Collection Didot {4 vols., i8t 9). but there is no 
absolutely complete edition. The bent is that published by Crapelet 
(6 vols., Paris, 182a). A selection by L. Moland appeared in 1803. 
Seoalso a BihHogi<aphi$ el iconograpnie dts amres de J. /•'. Rtgtiard 
(Baris, Jtouqnette, 1878) ; Le Fofte J. /•'. liegnnrd en son chasteau de 
Grilhtt, by J. Guyot (Paris, 1907). 

BEGNAUltT, HENRI (i843“i87i), French painter, born at 
Paris on the 31st October 1843, was the son of .Henri Victor 
Regnault (y.n.). On leaving school he successivdy entered the 
studios of Montfort, Lamothe and Cabanel, was beaten for the 
Gland Prix (1863) by Layraud and Montchablon, and in 1864 
exhilrited two portraits in nowise remarkable at the Salon. 
In. 1866, however, he carried off the Grand Prix with a work 
of unusual force and distinction—“ Thetis bringing the Arms 
forged by Vulcan to Achilles ” i(School of the Fine Arts). The 
past in Italy did not touch him, but his illustrations to Wey’s 
Rotne show lujjv observant he was of actual life and manners ; 
even bis “ Automedon ” (Schod of Fine Arts), executed in obedi¬ 
ence to Academical regulations, was but a lively recollection of a 
carnival horsevtace. At Rome, moreover, Regnault came into 
contact with the modern Hispano-Italian school, a school highly 
materialistic and incliited to regard even the human subject 
only as one amongst many sources whence to obtain amusement 
for the eye. The vital, if narrow, energy of this school told on 
Regnault with ever-increasing force during the few remaining 
years of his Hfc. In 1868 he had sent to the Salon a life-size 
portrait of a lady in which he had made one of the first attenq)ts 
to render the actual charactei of fashionable modern life. While 
making g,tour in Spain,he saw Prim pass at the head of his troops, 
and received that lively image of a military demagogue which 
he afterwards put on canvas, somewhat to the displeasure of his 
subject., But this work made an appeal to the imagination 
of the public, whilst ail the later productions of Regnault were 
addressed exclusively to the eye. After a further flight to 
Africa, abridged by the necessities of his position as a pensioner 
of .the school,of Rome, he painted" Judith,” then (1870)“ Salome,” 
and, as a work, due from the Roman school, .despatclrcd from 
Tangier the large canvas,‘‘Execution wiftiout Hearing under 
the Moorish Kings,” in which the painter had played with the 
blood of the victim as if he were a jeweller toying with rubies. 
The war arose, and found Regnault foremost in the devoted 
ranks of .Buzenval, where he fell on the 19th of January 1871. 

Se« Carrvspovdante ide :H,- Regnatdt Dupare. H. Regnault, sa vie 
et son auvrtv, Cazalia, H. Regnault, 184^-19711 Bailliiro, tirs 
demon Umps: C.Q\&v.c. H. Rggnatdt; V. U&uU,GazetU dts Beaux 
Arts (1872). 

RSONAUIfTi .BENkl VICTOR (1810-1878), iFrcnch chemist 
and physicist; was born on the zist of July r8io at Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, Ifis eigrly life was a struggle with poverty. When 
a'boy he went to Paris and obtained a situation in a large 
drapery c^tebjislirocnt, where he remained, occupying every 
spare hour in s^dy, until he was in his twentieth year. Then 
he entered the Ecole Polytechnique, and passed in 1832 to the 
Ecole des M'heSj where he developed an aptitude for experi¬ 
mental chemistry.' A, few, years later he, was appointed to a 
professorship of chemistry at Lyons. His'mdst important con¬ 
tribution to organic* chemistry was a series, of researches,, begun 

J^dSi .nn the haloid and other derivatives dl un.s8turat«d 
hydrocarbons. H/e also .studied the alkaloids and organic; 
acids, ;<uitj!oduced a. classification' «f the’ metalS' according to 
the feoility with 'Whkh they or their .srfphideS Are oxidized 
Ly,stearn,at.-;high ,tetop^tdi:^^,atid,effected a, coufparjsbn 
oI,thc„chemita copapositibp.bf,atmospheric air from all parts 
olf'liie wqrldt f.Iii 1840 he itKasireoalicd to Paris by bis's^' 
I»mtittertt to the thair of chawistry' it) the ficble Pblytech- 
'the ,'M^c;.‘rirte be wgs:', elected'a. nf^diher' bf .the.' 
Awitofe_,d6S .sciencfiSB itt the .c^ipical section^.^Jn room b( ' 
Pi Jk jii£|t3iqiiQt(473*'=ii64Q)and tin: the following: year he.ibe-'' 
ctoe- pwfessdr of physics m the College dd Ftance, there suC'*' 
caKfing:!*. L. Dtilong, his old master, and in many respectsi 


his model. Frota this time Regnault devoted almost All hiS 
attention- to practical physics; -hut in 1847 he published a 
four-volume treatise on- CkemiAry which has been tranriated 
into many languages. 

Regnault executed a careful redeteffnination of the specific 
heats of all the elements'obtainable, and of many compounds— 
solids, liquids and gases. He investigated the expansibility 
of gases by heat, determining the coefficient for air as 0 003665, 
and showed that, contrary to previous opinion, no two gases 
had precisely the same rate of expansion. By numerous delicate 
experiments he proved that Boyle’s law is only approximately 
true, and that those gases which are most readily liquefied 
diverge most widely from obedience to it. He studied the whole 
subject of thermometry critically; ’ he introduced the use of 
an accurate air-thermometer, and compared its Indications 
with those of a mercurial thermometer, determining *the ab¬ 
solute dilatation of mercury by heat as a step in the process. 
He also paid attention to hygrometry and devised a hygrometer 
in which a cooled metal surface is used for the deposition of 
moisture. 

In 1854 he was appointed to succeed J. J. Ebclwen (1814-18^2) 
as director of the porcelain manufactory at S^-vres. He carried 
on his great research on the expansion of gases in the laboratory 
at S^wes, but all the results of his latest work were destroyed 
during the FranccPGcrman War, in which also his son Henri 
(noticed above)-was killed. Regnault never recovered from the 
double blow, and, although he lived until the 19th of January 
1878, his scientific labours ended in :872. He wrote more than 
eighty papers on scientific subjects, and he made important 
researches in conjunction with other workers. His greatest 
work, bearing on the practical treatment of steam-engines, 
forms vol. xxi. of the Mimeires de 1 ‘Academe des Sciences, 

HEGNADLT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1754-1829), French painter, 
was bom at Paris on the 9th of October 1754, and died in the 
same city on the isth of November 1829. He began life at 
sea in a merchant vessel, but at the age of fifteen his talent 
attracted attention, and he was sent to Italy by M. de Monval 
under the care of Bardin. After his return to Paris, Regnault, 
in 1776, obtained the Grand Prix, and in 1783 he was elected 
Academician. His diploma picture, the “ Education of AchiBes 
by Chiron,” is now in the Louvre, as also the " Christ taken down 
from the Cross,” originally executed for the royal chapd at 
Fontainebleau, and two minor works—the “ Origin of Painting” 
and " Pygmalion praying Venus to give Life to ^s Sta|ue.”. Be¬ 
sides various small pictures and allegorical subjects, Regnault 
was also the author of many large hisWical paintings; and his 
school, which reckoned amongst its chief attendants Gu^ri'h, 
Crepin, Lafitte,. Blpndel, Robert Lefevre and Menjaud, was 
for a long while the rival in influence of that of Da-vid. 

. REGNAULT DE SAINT iEAN D’ANG^Y, MICHEL LOUIS 
ETIENNE, Comte (1761-1819), French politician, was bom at 
Saint Fargeau (Yonne) on the 3rd of December 1761, Before the 
Revolutionhewasan avocat inParisand lieutenantof themaritime 
provostship of ROchpfbrt. In 1789 he was elected deputy to the 
States General by the Third Estate of the senichaussie of Saint 
Jean d’Angbly. His.eloqiience made him a prominent figure iii 
'the Constituent Assenjbly, where he boldly attacked Mirabeau, 
and settled the dispute about the ashes of Voltaire by decreeii^; 
that they belonged to the nation. But the moderation shown 
by the measures be proposed at the time of the flight of the 
jkihg to Varennes, by ’bis refuSkl to accede to the demauds for 
tbe^king’s execution, and by 'tbe jirticles lie published 'in the 
Journal de Pqris and the Ami des pairiotes, mas'ked ihlm out 
fqr the hoStllj^y;q£;tVAdAlipcfdpa,rtiei;' TibWasaire^Je^i^ef. 
jthe revqlptiiSn Ip.f .'the lotji of August: 1^92, blit succeeded' in 
icscapmg,.aild,'^ij:ig tbe.'r^ftctjon' wblbh ,foll6.\^.e^ ‘the fall' of. 
i^pbesp^tre wis’apb(jipi^'„Mmib1ttiAtor, of '^e militMy., 
bbSpItalb in Tfiris- W;i>bw<^ oi^'oreaiiitation brought him 
to' BOh'apar^'s'Abtice, Mi(i‘b^''tbdk 'part fe'tba '^P 
III 

ETbpiie 'ne/anJdyed the. BijtitoaltdjlwS wfts nigafi 

ebundfibr bf state, pVosiilbnt of aebti'dhlA'theToaflcil'bf Stated' 
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mera^wr o£ the French Aotdemy, procurtur gptjiral of the, high 
QMut, {^d », coitpt of .the Empire. He. was dismissed on the 
first restoration of the Bourbofts, but resumed his posts during, 
the Hundred Hhye, and. after Waterloo persuaded ,the ert^enor 
to abdicate. He.was.pahed^hy the ijOvernment of the secpnd 
Restoration, hut subsequently obtain*^ leave to return to 
France. He died on the day of his. return to Fatis (iith of 
Harch .1819). Les Souvenirs du Comte Regna^dt de St Jean 
d’. 4 ngily (Paris, 1817) are spurious. His son, Auousi;e Michex 
.Rscnault de Saint Jean d’Angely (1794-1870), 
an.army officer, was .dismissed from the army by the totora* 
tipn government, fought for the Greeks in the Greek War of 
independence, .and rejoined the French army in 1830. In 
1848 he was elected deputy and sat on the right. Under the 
Second Empire .he went, through the Crimean and Italian capi- 
paign8,*and .was .made senator and marshal for bravery at 
the battle of Magenta. 

BtGNlBR, HEHRI FBANgOIS JOSEPH DB (1864- ), 

French poet, was born at Honfleur (Calvados) on the aSth of 
December 1864, and was educated in Paris for the law. .In 
1885 he began to contribute to the Parisian reviews, and his 
verses found their way into most of the French and Belgian 
periodicals favourable to the symbolist writers. Having begun,, 
however, to write under the leadership of the Parnassians, .he 
retained the classical tradition, though he adopted some of 
the innovations of Mor6as and Gustave Kahn. :His gorgeous 
.and vaguely suggestive style shows the influence of iSt<lphane 
Mallarm^, of whom he was an as.siduous disciple. His first 
volume of patmi, Lefidemams, appeared in 1885, and amdng 
numerous later volumes are Poimes ancietu 1 et i^amanesepees 
(1890), Les Jem rusHqtm> et dwins (1890), Les MedaiUee d'etigent 
(1900), .in Citi des earn (1903). He is also the author of a 
series of realistic novels.and tales, among which are La Canne 
■de faspe (and- ed., 1^7), La Double Martresse (5tlr ed., :r9C(o)y 
J^s Vacanees d’un feune Homme sage (1904), and Les Amants 
singuliers (1905). M. de Rignier marri^ Mile. 'Marie. <de 
H6rfdia, daughter of the poetj and herself a aovtlist and poet 
under the name of G6rard d’Houville. ' 1 ' 

See E. Gosse, FrenOH Profiles (looj). and Poites d'aujaurS'-hta 
feth cd, 1905). by van Bever and LSautand. 

RliONIBR, MATHORIH (1573-1613), French satirist, was 
born at Chartres on the sist of December 1573. His father, 
Jadques Rdgnier, was a bourgeois of good means and position; 
his mother, Simone DesporteSy was the sister of the poet ©^ 
portes. Desportes, Who was richly beneficed and in gfeiat 
favour at coart, seems to Iwive. bren -regarded-as-Mathurin 
Rdgnier’s natural protector and patron;- and the boy himself, 
with a view. tt> his following in his uncle’s steps, was tonsured 
at eight years -Old.'' Little ds known 'of- his youth, and. it is 
■chiefly conjecture'Which Axes the date of his visit t® Italy in 
a humble position' in the suite of the 'cardinal^ 'Franpois- de 
5oye(isn;'in .I587v‘--The cardinal was .accredited to the ^mpivl 
eeurt-in that'ytat as “ protector " ■ of-the. iroyal'interests, 
Rdgnier found his duties irksome, and When, alter iniiny years 
<A constant-travtl-'in theicardinal’s servicfe, he returned definitely 
tn France about 1605, he todc advantage df tlw hospital bf 
DesporteSi -- He early began-the pmcrice -of- Katirioal -writlHg, 
add the'enmity-which existed between his tmde-tmd theipdet 
Malher^ gave him occasion to attack'the Htter. In ■r 66 C 
Desportes died, leavlnig Hothlifg to Bdgnkr,'!Who,.tbough- flit* 
appc 4 nteid<of' the -suecessiohito -Deepm-tts's^iffibiteies, ttrthincfdra 
pension of aooo Ifvresj-chargeidjle upon onc-otiffidm-.' He wnS 
aiso wMide’ib 1609-caiion-of C-hames througH^EMlUSiaaip 
tiw-ilax' biM^, -Bhilippe -HuhtuIvat-iWhoM-abi^-i of 
Rbyatutumt'-lve ii^eot 'tnuch time' Hiotitei later y^skitsv df -hitdilei 
HM'thie death- df >Hei(ry 9 V:v<d^vtd hait'ot 4 i(.la 8 t:i»^iof 
grg4t,|Bffif9HpynIs.,, Ipfw.ilife ^ 4'pipgtion, 

aad-hecdied iat.Ro«en ait.ihs hotel) t8fi>Bi«i'a'QfKans|rim; the 

manuscript. Gathered from these there has been «liB«Mittng 


mass of^iegntious cpigpm^ &c.,.attributed to Rtoi^lMe 
of whii^ -is certainly ^authentic, so that it is yery .r^^ md 
two editions of RSgriierrwhkh. exactly ,agrge in . Ills, 

undoubted work laUs into three cia!ssesi;regiw!»t|r^"in 
alejmndrfce couple^ seripus poems in various' me^4,'’ghd 
sati'ricsJ or jocular epigjaims and light 'pieqes,„whith often) if, 
not always, exhibit considerable licence^ cA language..) Tlje r^l 
greatness of R6gnier consists in the vigour and jj'ptisJi^of his' 
satiresj ContrMted and he^Tvtaied as vigour‘is wim the 
exquisite feeling and melancholy music of sot^e ,bl his tpihhr 
poems. In these Rdgnicr is a disciple of l^onsoid X'whbni he 
defended brilliantly against Malheri^),.without' the.9;^io|^ 
pedantry, the affectation dr the undue fluency'of the,,yl[fia3e!.i 
but in the satires he seems to have had no, mMt« 
ancients, for some of Ihem were wrijtwhefcw' t^ie'.pMilcfttiei) '• 
of the sa&es of Vauquelin de -la 5 ^r^npiye,)im 4 
of D’Aubi^ did not appear until’somptlnim 
followed Horace closely, but always m a^'. entirely orfgfcal r 
spirit. His vocabulary is varied and picturesmie, add is not 
marred by the maladroit classicism' dl'some of tPe ^tonsardistg. 
His verse Is extraordinarily forcible and nervous, but his chief 
distinction as a satirist is the.w.ay in which he:ayoids the 
commonplaces , of satire. .His keep and accurate knowledge 
of human nature and even his purely, Ijtcrary .qualities extorted 
the adqiiration of Boileau. Rdgnier displayed remoriia^e .ip^ 
dependence and acutraess in literary criticism, and the:£an«»«i 
passage (Satire ix., A Monsieur Rapifs) in wWh he gatirixes 
Malherbe contains tiie best denunciation of the merelyccgrecS “ . 
theory of poetry tiiat has ever been written. Lastly, R^niet 
had a most unusual descriptive.fsailty) and the.vividness 
of. what he called bis narrative satires was; nbt approachMf 
in France for at Hast two centuries after his (fcalh. AH his 
merits are displayed in ti». masterpiece entkled"itfa<«fr on 
VHypocrisie. decmcerlee, which does not suffer even - on oobit 
parison with Tartu^e ', but hardly any. one, ,of -the sixtewi 
satires which-he has left falls, below a very high standard; 


Les Premiires CEuvres ou satvres de Rigr.ier (Paris, r6o8), ineludsd 
the Diseeurs ad rot and ten setiree. There was another in itdg; and 
otliers in i6s2-and lOi.t. The author had also eonWibutad to two - 
collections—t«s Muses gaillardes in. 1409 and Le Tmplt-.i'ApMon 
in lOii..., Ia .i6t6 appeared Les StOiveSiil^Mtares -anstim fausfm 
du sieur Rignter, with many additions and some poems by otW 
hands. Two famous editions by EUevir (Leiden, 1642 and ife) 
are highly ^riaed: - The chief editions of the igthdemu^Wiraiat 
pf .Ciande Bn»sette (printed by Lyon A, Woodman. LWdcuiW 171^ 
which snpi^ the, standard commentary on Rignwr, and,,-that 
of Lengtei©ufresn6y (printed by J. Tbnspn, Lon&o, ysal.'.'uS 
e^ont'rt-IV^per Poitevilitlhlris,-tTOof; bf Ed. de BaftMetoy 
(Paris, iB6a), smd -of E. Courbet (FOriS, tSyM. may-be speSuiy 
mentioned. The last, .printed after the originalslnltalic 
w«U edited,.'is perhaps the best, Seaalso^raaey'a Muth^u Rdgma* 
.(1896); 'M. H. Cherrier, Bi WiofrabMe de &(gmer (ipItiTT; 


BEGMITK, a river of.Germany, and a lefttbank- tribiStosty-iof 
the Main, the;lnost important river cd':tb» proVihiH el'LoWtir 
Bavaria. It is, formed by the-confluEBce, near Fflrthj .oif.the 
Rednitz- and .Pe^itz. Ibe united river -flowi'-north .'thwq^ 
an undulating-vine-dad country, past Erlangen^. Beimdm 
a'ndi Fordiheim,. frdm which point k.ja-navigable) ilnldc MM 
iniaitbeMaihit'Bischberg, justbel6wi;BmDQbeigj.aft«- a'daosM 
of .'ia6:-in. -NeariBOmberg it is-Joined -by kha'.Lti^glA'&elli 
ndudi, tuimmn parallel to it from Ffirth and -febbrntdl by'-tm 
raiiwaji, (oiffiirtWwaterfConttMiioh betweect'ihevMl^ 

Danube.! lts.miMn!.tribi]itniiiBfromitiieirightad(MBe.€rfiti«^^ 
anffi.lhe Wiesent^iOitd .ftom- the-Mt’. diis Zenn'/.^dKlAsniftilirilitf 
the Aisch. f -i..-';: i-- -'.'.'E 

-.-BifiBIUWO (O.Fr<i mr«ririsf,.d!oi'aen fbyt'iUtiBflaABIliPsh 
cdnnnal dawt-i ww khc offepee -of rboTflng >mMt$smn§ atgMclH 
th«-)sapi«onubket); (prr'iwithtt/.femr 

G 4 tQbKNe.V ini' ■; i; .(v.-oiti,!; iljiv' :■>'. trjyt bnnO')"; t'trui.'i SiU 

: the. TjAiinn.>wnrAnAw.ri!rwlw|!ilySa^ 

appUeiite; m ntlegotg pi;Ml%BaB,«eddpi4'<*»M(mN^ 
UiantiiteofifM-the lann iail^lMditotaynilirip^ 
shorirtitflebqr^kertangplin! l]iad^-iindrtltiivAiicoliJ^'.bisoae^ 
ardateave-of tiite PosriO'Ctttililatpreib sic tf-.v.- rta;.'e*;i!S«'>''5 - 
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BBGCLAR, orderly, following rr arranged according to a 
rule (Lat. regula, whence O.Fr. reule, whence English “ rule ”), 
steady, uniform, formally correct. The earliest and only 
use in English until the i6th century was in the Med. I^t. sense 
of regdans, one bound by and subject to the rule {regula) 
of a monastic or religious order, a member of the “ regular ” 
asi-opposed to the " secular ’’ clergy, and so, as a substantive, 
a regular, i.e. a monk or friar. Another specific application 
is to that portion of the armed forces of a nation which arc 
organized on a permanent system, the standing army, as 
opposed to “ irregulars,” levies raised on a voluntary basis 
and disbanded when the particular campaign or war for which 
they were raised is at an end. In the British army, the forces 
were divided into regulars, militia and volunteers, until 1906, j 
when they were divided into regular and territorial forces. i 

REQDLUS, MARCUS ATILIUS, Roman general and consul 
(for the second time) in the ninth year of the First Punic War 
(256 B.C.). He was one of the commanders in the Punic naval 
expedition whjch shattered the Carthaginian fleet at Ecnomus, 
and landed an army on Carthaginian territory (see Punic 
Wars). The invaders were so successful that the other 
consul, L. Manlius Vulso, was recalled to Rome, Regulus being 
left behind to finish the war. After a severe defeat at Adys 
near Carthage, the Carthaginians were inclined for peace, but 
the terms proposed by Regulus were so harsh that they 
resolved to continue the war. In 255, Regulus was completely 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Spartan Xanthippus. 
There is no further trustworthy information about him. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, he remained in captivity until 250, when after 
the defeat of the Carthaginians at Panormus he was sent to 
Rome on parole to negotiate a peace or exchange of prisoners. 
On his arrival he strongly urged the senate to refuse both 
proposals, and returning to Carthage was tortured to death 
(Horace, Odes, iii. s)* This story made Regulus to the later 
Romans the type of heroic endurance; but most historians 
regard it as insufficiently attested, Polybius being silent. The 
tale was probably invented by the annalists to excuse the 
cruel treatment of the Carthaginian prisoners by the Romans. 

See Polybius i. 25-34Floras ii. 2 ; Cicero, D« Offidis, iii. 26; 
Livy, Efnt. 18; Valerius Maximus ix. 2; Sil. Ital. vi. 2<Hi-55o; 
Appian, Punica, 4 : Zouaras viii. 15 ; see also O. l&ger, M. Atilius 
Regulus (1878). 

REHAR. ADA (i860- ), American actress, whose real 

name was Crehan, was bom in Limerick, Ireland, on the aand 
of April i860. Her parents removed to the United States 
when she was five years old, and it was in Newark, N.J., that 
in 1874 she made her first stage appear nee in a small part in 
Across the ConHnenl. She was with Mrs John Drew’s stock 
company in Philadelphia, John W. Albaugh’s in Albany and 
Baltimore, and other companies for several seasons, playing 
every lund of minor part, until she became connected with 
Augustin Daly’s theatrical management in 1879. Under his 
training she soon showed her talents for vivid, charming por¬ 
trayal of character, first in modern and then in older comedies. 
She was the heroine in all the Daly adaptations from the German, 
and added to her triumphs the parts of Peggy in Wycherly’s 
Country GtW, Julia in the Httnehback, and espeoally Katharma 
in The Taming of the Shrew, besides playing Rosalind and 
Viola. Miss Reban accompanied Daly’s comply to Ei^Jand 
(first in 1884), France and Germany (1886). Her life-size 
portrait as Katharina is in the picture-gallery, and her bust, 
with Ellen Terry’s, at the entrance to the theatre in the Shake¬ 
speare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 

BIHBARSAL (from “ rehearse,” to say over again, repeat, 
recount, O.Fr. rehtre^, from re, again, and hercer, to harrow, 
ci “ hearse,” the original meaning being to rake or go .over 
the same ground again as with a liwrow), a recital of 'imrdt or ; 
statements, particulariy the trial performance in private of 41 
play, musical composition, recitsition, 8tc., for the purpose 
practice preparatory to ^e performance in public. In the 
theatre a “ full rehearsal ” is one in which the whole p^ormancie 
is gone through with all the performers, a “ dress rehearsal ” 


one in which the performance is carried out with scenery, 
costumes, properties, &c., exactly as it is to be played in 
public. * 

REHOBOAM (Heb. rekah'Sm, probably “the clan is en¬ 
larged,” see Ecclus. xlvii. 23, althbilgh on the analogy of 
Rehabiah and Bab. rdBi-ilu, 'Am may represent some god j 
Septuagint reads pofioau), son of Solomon and first king of 
Judah. On the events which led to his accession and the 
partition of the Hebrew monarchy, see Jeroboam, Solomon. 
Although his age is given as forty-one (i Kings xiv. 21), the 
account of his treatment of the Israelite deputation (1 Kings xii.), 
as also 2 Chron. xiii. 7, give an impression of youth. He was 
partly of Ammonite origin (t Kings xiv. 21), and, like his 
father, continued the foreign worship which his connexions 
involved. The chief event of his reign was the incursion of 
Egypt under Sheshonk (Shishak) I., who came up Against 
Judah and despoiled the temple about 930 b.c. (see Egypt,. 
History, § “ Deltaic Dynasties ”). That this invasion is to 
be connected with the friendly relations which are said to 
have subsisted between the first of the Libyan dynasty and 
Rehoboam’s rival is unlikely. Sheshonk has figured his 
campaign outside the great temple of Karnak with a list of 
some 150 places which he claims to have conquered, but it 
is possible that these were only tributary, and the names may 
be largely based upon older lists. Towns of both Judah and 
Israel are incorporated, and it is possible that Jerusalem once 
stood where now the stone is mutilated.* The book of 
Chronicles enumerates several Judaean cities fortified by 
Rehoboam (not necessarily connected with Sheshonk’s cam¬ 
paign), and characteristicaUy regards the invasion as a punish¬ 
ment (2 Chron. xi. 5 sqq., xii. 1-15 ; for the prophet Shemaiah 
see I Kings xii. 21-24). Of Rehoboam’s successor Abijah (or 
Abijam) little b known except a victory over Jeroboam re¬ 
corded in 2 Chron. xiii. See further Asa, Omri, and Jews 
{History), ^ 7, 9. 

REICHA, ANTON JOSEPH (1770-1836), French musical 
theorist and teacher of composition, was born at Prague on the 
27th of February 1770, and educated chiefly by his uncle, 
Joseph Reicha (1746-1795), a clever violoncellist, who first 
received him into his house at Wallerstein in Bohemia, and 
afterwards carried him to Bonn. Here, about 1789, he was made 
flutist in the orchestra of the elector. In 1794 he went to 
Hamburg and gave music lessons there, also producing the 
opera Godejroid de Montfort. He was in Paris in 1799 and in 
Vienna from 1802 to 1808, during which period he saw much of 
Beethoven and Haydn. In the latter year he returned to Paris, 
where he produced three operas without much success. In 
1817 he succeeded M6hul as professor of counterpoint at the 
Conservatenre. In 1829 he was naturalized as a Frenchman, and 
in 1835 he was admitted os a member of the Institute in the 
place of Boieldieu. He died in Paris on the s8th of May 1836. 
He produced a vast quantity of church music, five operas, a 
number of symphonies, oratmrios and many miscellaneous 
works. Though clever and ingenious, his compiositions are 
more remarkable for their novelty than for the beauty of the 
ideas upon which they are based. His fame is, inde^, more 
securely based upon his didactic works. His TraiU de melodie 
(Paris, 1814), Cows de composition musieale (Paris, 1818^ 
Traite de haute composition musieale (Paris, 1824-26), and 
Art du compositeur dramatigue (Paris, 1833), are valuable and' 
instructive essays for the student,, though many of the themries. 
they set forth are now condemned as erroneous. 

BEICHENAD. a picturesque island in the Untersee or 
western arm of the lake of Constance, 3 m. long by i broad, and 
connected with the east shore by a causeway three-quarters of a 
mile long. It belongs to the gnuid duchy of Baden. The sod 

' The once jxipiilar view that " king of Judah " stands itt'fio. 29 is 
untenable. See Petrie, Hist, of Ervp(,'it. p. 245; L. B. Baton, Ssiria 
e»a Pgl. p. 193 sq.; W. M. Muller, Muteil. Vordenuial. GeteB,, 
I9«p, pi M sq., and Efuv- Hib. ml. ssifo. Breasted {Amfti. J9ur». of 
Sem. Long,, 1904, p. 36) has made the interesting obeerVanon ^t 
tto list menttBhs ” the field’ of Abratfi " ’ (nisi 71 and 72)' J foe further, 
Egypt Hfw. Nrrtrifr. lv.'pp. 348-357. 
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is very fertile, «id excellent wine is produced in sufficient 
quantity for exportation. The Benedictine abbey of Reirh^an ^ 
founded in 724, was 1^ celebrated for its werfth and for the 
services render^ by its monks to the cause of learning. In 
1540 the abbey, whidi'had previously been ind^ndent, was 
annexed to the see of Constance, and in 1799 was seculariaed.. 
The abbey church, dating in part from the 9th century, contains 
the tomb of Charles the Fat (d. 8S8), who retired to this island 
in 887, after losing the empire of Charlemagne. It now 
serves as the parish church of Mittelzell, while the churches of 
Oberzell and Unterzell are also interesting buildings of the 
Carolingian era. 

REICHBNBACH, OEORG VON (1772-1826), German astro¬ 
nomical instrument maker, was bom at Durlach in Baden on 
the 24th of August 1772. From 1796 he was occupied with 
the cdhstruction of a dividing engine j in 1804, with Joseph, 
Liebherr and Joseph Utzschneider, he founded an instrument¬ 
making business in Munich; and in 1809 he established, with 
Joseph Fraunhofer and Utzschneider, optical works at Benedict- 
beuem, which were moved to Munich in 1825. He withdrew 
from both enterprises in 1814, and founded with T. L. Ertel a 
new optical business, from which also he retired in 1821, on 
obtaining an engineering appointment under the Bavarian 
government. He died at Munich on the 21st of May 1826. 

Reichenbach's principal merit was tliat ho introduced into ob¬ 
servatories the meridian or transit circle, combining the transit in¬ 
strument and the mural circle into one in-strument. This had 
already been done by O. Romer about 1704, but the idea had not 
been adopted by any one else, except in the transit circle constructed 
by Edward Troughton tor Stephen Groombridgc in 1806. The 
transit circle in the form given it by Reichenbach had one finely 
divided circle attached to one end of the horizontal axis and read 
by tour verniers on an " alidade circle," the unaltered position of 
which was tested by a spirit level. The instrument came almost at 
once into universal use on the continent of Europe (the first one was 
made for F. W. Bessel in 1619), but in England the mitral circle and 
transit instrument were not superseded for many years. 

REICHENBACH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Silesia, situated on the Peilc, at the foot of the 
Eulcngebirge, a spur of the Riesengebirge, 50 m. S.W. of Breslau 
by rail. Pop. (1905) 15,984. Among its industries are weaving, 
spinning, dyeing, brewing and machine building, and there is a 
considerable trade in grain and cattle. Reichenbach is memor¬ 
able for the victor}’ gained here on the 16th of August 1762 by 
the Prussians over the Austrians. Here was held the congress 
which resulted in the convention of Reichenbach-’-signed on the 
27th of July 1790 between Great Britain, Pnissia, Austria, 
Poland and Holland—guaranteeing the integrity of Turkey. 
Here, too, in June 1813, was signed the treaty of alliance between 
Austria and the Allies for the prosecution of the war against 
France. 

See the Kurte GescMchte der Sladt Reichenbach (Reichenbach, 1874). 

REICHENBACH, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, situated 
in a hilly district, known as the Vogtland, 11 m. S.W. of Zwickau, 
at the junction of the main lines of railway Dresden-Leipz^-Hof. 
Pop. (1905) 24,915. It contains a handsome town-hall rebuilt 
in 1833, and a natural history museum. The industries embrace 
the mwufacture of cloth, machinery and carriages, also dyeing 
and bleaching. The earliest mention of the town occurs in a 
document of 1212, and it acquired munici^ rights in X367. 
The woollen manufacture was introduced in the isth century, 
and to(^ the place of the mining industry which had been 
established earlier. 1 

REICHENBEBG (Czech, UiereAf a town of Bbhetnia, 
87 m. N.E. of Prague b^ rail. Pop. (1900) 34,099, chi^sfly 
German. The most prominent buildings are the new town^hall 
(1^3); the, castle of Count Clam Gallas, built in ,the 17^ 
century, with additions dating from 1774 and 1(850 
Erzdekanatskirche, of the i6tii century j the Protestant char!(i\, 
a handsome modern Romanesque edifice ,(1864-68) and the 
of the cloth-worhets. Reiehen^g is one of Jthe most, im^rtsapt 
centres of trade and.industry.in Eqhemia, its staple 
being, the, cloth manoiseture. ,in amp'ortanoe cpnjs?,, the 


spuming and weaving of wool, cotton, Imen and carpet menu* 
factures, and dyeing. 

Reichenberg is first mentioned in a docomwit of 1348, and from 
1622 to 1634 was among the possessions of the great waUensteln, 
since wHose death it has belonged to the Gallas and Qam QtHSu 
families, thongh their jurisdiction over the town has long eeaaed. 
The cloth-makmg industry was introduced hi 1379, 

RBHfiffiBNHAUi, a town and waternw-pl^ in the kingdom 
of Bavaria, finely situated in an amphitheatre ot lofty moun¬ 
tains, on the river Saalach, 1570 ft. above sda-levd, 9 m. S.W, 
of Salzburg. Pop. (1900) 4927, exdud^ visitors. Reichen- 
hall possesses several copious saline springs, producing about 
8500 tons of salt per annum. The water of some of the springs, 
the sources of which are 50 ft. below the surface, is so strongly 
saturated with salt (up to 24 %) that it is at once conducted 
to tile boiling houses, while that of the others is first submitted 
to a process of evaporation. Reichenhall is the centre of the 
four mef Bavarian salt-works, which are ctmnected with each 
other by brine conduits having an aggregate lei^ of 60 m. 
The surplus brine of Berchtesgaden is conducted to Reichen- 
hdl, and thence, in increased volume, to '^aunstein and Rosen¬ 
heim, which possess larger supplies of timber for um as fuel 
in the process of boiling. Since 1846 Reicfaenball has become 
one of tlM most fashionable spw and climatic health resorts 
in Germany, and it is now visited annually by_about tea 
thousand ^tients, besides many thousand pasting tourists. 
The saline springs are used both for drinking and bathing, 
and are said to be efficacious in scrofula and locipient tuber¬ 
culosis. 

The brine springs of Reichenhall are mentioned in a docu¬ 
ment of the 8th century and were perhaps known to thd Romans; 
but almost all trace of antiquity of the town was destroyed 
by a conflagration in 1834. The brine conduit (to Traunstein 
dates from i6t8. The environs abound in numerous cluuming 
Alpine excursions. 

See G. von Liebig, Reuheuhall, eein Klima und trine HrilmiM 
(6th ed., ReichenhaU, 1889); and Goldschntidt, Dir Knrott BtUl 
Reichenhall und trine Vmgemng (Vienna, 1892). 

RBICHEN8PERGER, AH6U8T (180&-1895}, ^^nnan poli¬ 
tician, was bom at Cc^lenz on the 2and of Inarch 1808, stndi^ 
law and entered TOveroment service, becoming counseUor to 
the court of appeal (AppellaHonsgeriehtsrai) at Ceic^tt in 1849, 
He was a member of the German parliaimnt at Frankfort m 
1848, when he attached himself to the Right, and of the Erfutt 
parliament in 1850, when he voted against the Prussian Union. 
From 1850 to 1863 he sat in the Prassian Lower House, from 
1867 to 1884 in tile Reichstw, and from 1879 onwards also 
in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. Originally of Librinal 
tendencies, he developed from 1837 onwards ulttamontatie 
opinions, founded in 1852 the Catholic group whiiih hi 
took the name of the Centre party (C«n/«««) and becanie, one 
of its most conspicuous orators. He died on the 16th of jfidy 
1895 at Cologne, He published a considerable nunibet of 
works on art and architecture, including £)*> 
manische Baukunst (Tiiet, 1852, 3rd ed., i8(So),; 
auf dm Gebiete der christUchen Kunst (Leipzig 1854); AttpafUt 
Pugw, der NeubeirUnder der chrisUichen Kmkt 
(Freiburg, 1877). 

See L. V. Pastor, August Reichentpetger, a vbls. (Frdbnifi-iih- 
Breisgau, 1899). ■ 

His brqthe^ Petxr RsicBSNspekcer cbunsellOr 

tb the appeal court at Cdogne (1850) atm! imtH 1879 to the 
Obertribi^ at Berlin, was elect^ to ^ Iteiehstag. in ^867 
» a member of the Ijb«ral Opj^itkin, ’ blit 
joined the Centre party. In the KwifnAiMp/ he.it^'iMS 
active pgrt m the uitmmqntsaie tide. He had been a< iBeinber 
of the Pr^ion National Anembly in';i^,:,a]|d .iin 7888 * 1 ^ 
published bis ErMnisse eines altek 
tiona'tfhr 184S, 

Vi^LBox 

mkx dr (rSii-tSji), known by the 
Iton il,, yw tbt wn dt the l.'inliTIftiile 

'of Avstjriia., 5 t*e;,,Wa 8 "'bMi”’ 6 Bi' thl^ 8^ bf 
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Marfch iSn, in Paris 4 t th« Tuikries'palace. He vras at first 
named the king of Rome, after the analogy of the heirs of the 
enjperors of the Holy Roman Empire. By his birth the 
Ha^eonic dynasty seemed to be finally estahlished; ^ut 'in 
three years it crumbled in the dust. At the time of the downfall 
of the empire (April 1814) Marie Louise and the king of Rome 
werdat Blots with Joseph mid Jertane BonBpacta,<t^ wished 
to keep them ashostages. This design, however, was frustrated. 
Napoleon abdicated'in favour of his son; but events prevented 
the reign of .Napoleon IL from being more than titular. While 
Napoleon repaired to Elba, his consort and child 'went to 
Vienna'; and >tkey remained in Austria during the Hundred 
Days (t®i5), despite efforts made by the Bonaparlists to carry 
off the prince to his fatheriat Paris. 

Meanwhile the congress of Vienna had carried out the con¬ 
ditions- of the treaty of Fontainebleau (March 1814) whereby 
the duchies 'of Parma and Guastalla were to go to the ex- 
Empress Marie Louise and her son, although much opposition 
was'offered to tSiis proposal by Louis XVIII. and even (so it 
HOW appears) by MotterniCh. The secret treaty of the 31st 
Of May 1815 between Austria, Russia and Prussia secured 
those possessions to -her, her son bearing the title Prince of 
Parma, with hereditary rights for his descendants. But after 
the second abdication of Napoleon in favour of his son (22nd 
of June i8r5)—a condition which was wholly nugatory—the 
powers opposed all participation of the prince in the affairs 
of' Parma. He therefore remained in Austria, while Marie 
Louise proceeded to Parma. From this time onward be be¬ 
came, as it were, a pawn in the complex game of European 
politics, his claims "being put forward sometimes by Mdtternich, 
sornethnes by the unionists of Italy, while occasionally mal- 
conteiits in’’France used his name to discredit the French 
BoUftkma. The effotts -of malcontents increased the resolve 
of the sovereigns never to allow a son of Napoleon to bear 
gale ; and in November 1816 the court of Vienna’ informed 
Marie Louise that her son could riot succeed to the dnChics. 
This decision-was confirmed by the treaty, of Paris of the loth 
of,June 1817. Marie lAuise detoaiided slight compensa¬ 
tion that he should have a title derived from the lands of the 
“ Bavarian Palatinate" in northern Bohemia, and the title 
of “ duke of Reichstadt ” was therefore coriferred on him on 
the 2and of July 1818. Thus Napoleon I., who once averred 
t^at he would, prefer that his son should be strangled rather 
than brought, up as ,ari Austrian prince, lived to see his son 
reduced to. a rank inferior to that Of the Austrian archdukes. 

His education was confided chiefly to Count Dictrichstein, 
■who found h‘im precocious, volatile, passionate and fond of 
mjlitary t^airs. The' same judgment was given by Marshal 
itgrinont,'diike of Rggusa,.who recognized the warlike" strain 
in'his , character. His nature was sensitive, as appeared on his 
receiving the news pt the death of his father in '1821. The 
upheavw in France jri 1830 and the disturbances which ensued 
led many Frendhmett to tUm their thoughts to Napoleon IL; 
but though Mettgniiiffi dallied for a time -with the French 
BoriapartistS, he'hid no intention of inaugurating a Napoleonic 
revival. By tVis time; too, the fluke's health was on.the decline; 
bis, impatience of all restraint and his indulgence in physical 
exercise far beyond diis powers aggravated a natural weakness 
p(,)^,icb(;st, and be.died on the 22nd of July 183^2. 

'See .'A. 'M. Barthefemy and J. P. A. M^y, L* Ffls d* Vhomtne 
(Paris,..iBaol, Baron G..I. Comte de.Montbcl,.As Dmc de Rtichaodt 
(Paifia. iwaj.,: J. ’dc Saint-Fiux, HtsUnre de Vapottoti: 11 . {^ris, 
winy,';’oWde rHCranlt, Histoii* de IfapoUon Yl. (Puit, 1853); 
Count. AntM voa''P>o)na<ih-Osteii, MtiM VerkdUniss aim HarKg 
toti.irnctWatff (Stwbteatt, 1878IH..Welsebingsr. ie Rpnu 

(Paijis; 1897) ; E.. do W^rtheijner, Thf Duke ej Reichstadt (Eng. ed., 
loadna, 1905) rM. Rostand's pray VAtgUn Wa. dmnatie setting 
ai'tof darter of ttiS'pririoe. • ■ " • .' ■ (J.Hl.. R.y . 

'),■ Scottuh a^Js^w'as bom 
pn the 5isi(,ryf .petober i^r. He'^^veTOpjefl'an 
pasuon for drawing,, whii^ led ter'nis'being topreriticed 
in t6«4 (pf; seyep years to Messrs Keith & Gibt},iiino^aphers 
in Aberdeen. In 1861 Reid took lessons from an itinerant 


portrait-painter, William'Niddrie, who had been a .pupil of 
James Giles, R,S.A., and afterwards entered as a student in 
the school of the Board of Trustees m Edinburgh. He returned 
to Aberdeen to paint landscapes and portraits for any trifling 
sum which his work could command. -His first portrait to 
attract attention, from it's fine quality, was that of George 
Macdonald, the poet and novelist, now the property of the 
university of Aberdeen. His early landscapes were con¬ 
scientiously painted in the open air and on the spot. But 
Reid soon came to see that such work was inherently false, 
painted as the picture was day after day under varying con¬ 
ditions of light and shade. Accordingly, in 1865 he proceeded 
to Utrecht to study under A. MoUinger, whose work he ad¬ 
mired, from its unity and simplicity. This change in his 
method of viewing Nature was looked on as revolutionary by 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and for some yews his -work 
found little favour in that quarter j but other artists gradually 
adopted the system of tone-studies, which ultimately pre¬ 
vailed. Reid went to Paris in 1868 to study under the figure 
painter Yvon; and he worked in 1872 with Josef Israels 
at the Hague. From this time forward Reid’s success was ' 
continuous and marked. He showed his versatility in land¬ 
scape, as in his “ Whins in Bloom,” which combined great 
breadth with fine detail; in flower-pieces, such as his " Roses,” 
which were brilliant in rapid suggcstivencss and force; but 
most of all in his portraits, which are marked by great indi¬ 
viduality, and by fine insight into character. His work in 
black-and-white, his admirable illustrations in bnishworlc of 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and also his pen-drawings, 
about which it has been declared that “ his work contains 
all the subtleties and refinements of a most delicate etching,” 
must also be noted. Elected Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1870, Reid attained full membership in 1877, 
and took up his residence in Edinburgh in 1882. In 1891 
he was elected President—a post which he held until 1902— 
receiving also the honour of knighthood, and he was awarded 
a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. His brother 
Samuel (b. 1854) was also a painter and a writer of talcs and 
verse. 

REID, ROBERT (1863- ). American artist, was bon. at 

Stoekbridge, Mass., on the 29th of July 1863. He studied 
at the art schools of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Art Students’ League, New York, and under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre in Paris. His early pictures were figures of French 
peasants, painted at Staples, but subsequently he became best 
known for mural decoration and designs for stained glass. 

He contributed with others to the frescoes of the dome of 
the Liberal Arts Building at the Columbian Exjjosition, Chicago, 
in 1893. Other work is in the Congressional Library, Washing¬ 
ton, the Appellate Court House, New York, and the State 
House, Boston, where are his three large panels, “ James 
Otis Delivering his Speech against the Writs of Assistance,” 

“ Paul Revere’s Ride ” and the “ Boston Tea Party.” He 
executed a ^lanel for the American Pavilion at the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1900, and in 1906 he completed a series of ten stained 
glass windows for a church at Falrhavcn, Mass., for the Rogers' 
Memorial. In 1966 he became a full member of the National 
Academy of Design. 

REID, SIR ROBERT 01LLESPIE (1840-1908), Canadian 
tgilway contractor, was brim at Coupar-Angus, Scotland, 
^en a young man he spent a few years in Australia gold¬ 
mining, and in 1871 he settled in America, where Tie began his 
Cweer as a contractor. Hc ’buih one Section of thri CMadkn 
Pacific railway, and was itsportsible for the erection of the 
international bridge over the Niagara river, the international 
riiilwaii'; bridge *Wer the Rio Gr^de-river and the Lachirte 
biddgri river the St'LaWrence, In r893 Reid signed a contract 
With the govdriilmebt of.Newforindknd by which he under* 
tisriktric^Stfurit a,railway from St John’s to Port-aux-BasqUeS 
and tri work the Knt for ten years in return for a large grant • 
rifland. Iff t'898 he frittiier contracted to work all the‘railway* • 
in Newfoundland for fifty years on condition that at the end 
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of this time they should become his peq)erty.. ''nm > bargain, 
which included other matters such as steamers, docks and 
tel^aphs, was extraordinuilyifaveurable to ' Beid, twbo, by 
further enormous grants of land, became one of the largest 
landed proprietors in »tSie world; public ^oriinion was aroused 
against it, and at first the governor, Sir Herbert Murray, refused 
to ratify it. After the. premier. Sir JaiB^l JHSiMhiy.'had'Bftn 
replaced by Mr (afterwards Sir) Rofc*rt Bond, the terms of 
the contract were revised, being made more favourable to 
Newfoundland, and Reid’s interats were transferred , to. a 
company, tile Reid Newfoundland Company, of which , he was 
the first president (see Newtoonoi-and, Hoads and Raibeays). 
Reid was knighted in 1907, and he died on the 3rd (A June 1908. 

REID,'THOHAfi (1710-1796), Scottish philosopher, was born 
at Strachan in Kincardineshir?, on the »6th of April 1710. 
His fAthcr was minister of the place for fifty years,, and traced 
his descent from a long line of Presbyterian ministers on Dee." 
side. His mother belonged toi the brilliant Gregory family 
(q-v.), which, in the i8th century,, gave so triany representatives 
to literature and science in Scotland. Reid graduated at Aber¬ 
deen in 17*6, and remained there as librarian to the university 
for ten years, a period which he devoted largely to mathematical 
reading. In 1737 he was presented to the living of Newmachar 
near Aberdeen. The ptoishioners; violently exciteid at the 
time about the ■ law of. patronage, received him with open 
hostility ; and tradition as-serts that Ws uncle defended him 
on the pulpit stair with a drawn sword. Though not dis¬ 
tinguished as a preacher, he was successful in winning the 
affections of his people. The publication nf Hume’s treatise 
turned his attention to philosophy, and in particular to the 
theory of external perception. His first ptfbhcatiofl, however, 
dealt with a question of philosophical method isu^ested by 
the reading of Hutcheson. The “ Essay on Quantity, occa¬ 
sioned by reading a Treatise in which Simple atfd Compound 
Ratios arc applied to Virtue and' Merit,”' denies the possibility 
of a mathematical treatment of moral subjects. The essay 
appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Society (1748). 
In 1740 Reid married a cousin, the daug^iter of a London 
physician. In 1752 the professors of King’s Collie, Aberdeen, 
elected him to the chair of philosophy, Vfhich hehdd for twelve 
years. The foundation of the Aberdeen Ph 3 osQg^ical Society _ 
(the “Wise Quh”), which riombered ’ lUnong' its; iheriifbert 
Campbell, Beattie, Gerard and Dr John Gregory, WaS tnaitily 
owing to the exertiqns of Reid, who -was sto^iyLor the Jirst 
year (1758). Maijy.qf the subjects df d^ussjj9p.,Vefife, 
from Hume’s speculations; and during, the :l^t years of his . 
stay in Aberdeen ]^ekl propounded his hew;^pbint of :view 
in several papers tead before the society. ' The* of these 
papers were embodied .in the Enquiry inio Oft Uun^'Mitidw 
me Principles .of.Ct^rnon Sense (t764).‘''''radfiwi?i^ dftS%t 
go beyond an analysis of seh^^befcifbtidnj arid is''<hettfrifbthitw 
limit^ in scope than the later ;'but if the Jotter ate'tbOre. 

mature, there 15'more freslriiiss about''^e '<Sarfiet''.7yt)tKi ‘ Ei‘j 
this year, Reid succeeded Adam Sniith, as proJCMof' rif' mond J 
philosophy in the/linVersity 'bf .' 'Glas^w^ i sevCntieri; | 
yesro of active tcachfcg, he ibt&td ni.'otadir"tQ fcqthpJpttf'fiis I 
philosophical systfin'.., As a lecturer,, he wsis Werihrmidiahtt;; 

arid etoqnence to Brown arid Stewart ;‘'JSir'Iatt&'’sayf that* 
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the tlieory of necessitariariiBm, He reverted in 'hieieddihg*. 
to the raatiiematicaljputsuits of his fcariier yotrs;'aWffl)aj(‘fe&w 
for knowledge of every kind renjwined fresh to ,|lhe;.^C .'.Sh' 
died o 4 pamlyais on.tfae 7th of October 1796, bie wile M(d aU. 
his children save onei having predeoeased hnn; "Rifi 
by Raeburn is property of Glasgrist Unittoity; an^Sr 
the National Portrait Gallefy^ ^Idinbiirih,' 
medallion by Taasie, taken .in his eighty%iat.yeax. "Hwehaih 
acter was marked by independei^, econbmy'andgeeerosity.U'. 

The key to Reid's philosophy .is tb. Jjh fou'ird jn,'bii,rs\iijnll|>ri frclii 
the sCeptitfiU conclusions' of ftuihe,;,' In Kveral MSSageS .of J® 
writings he exprcBsty dates-his phH6Sophicai aiii^chbig.(r9fi{'‘ffifc 
appeRraoCe of the treOhie' ifHumtin yfatufie.' ln the’cfedfMtion 
of the Enquiry, he ssys:;'; The. ingenithis'author bf that;,trija^' 
upon the ptmciples o! tocKe—wliO'was rio^.jjwtkr-^hath' 'IjMjSfi 
system.of scepticism .'which leaves.HO groun.(r.lB pelieVe asw:ou 
thing rather than it's,contrajv; 'His.r^sbd^ m^ared.tov-*- 
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1 upon which it wM fotmded. qr rto'aami.t''the CdaclpsiOrir' 
5 .takes Hume'e eeepti 9 ism.as>:pn'il»' 6WnBWWingjTt.rWf''" 
ssibile (eee'UoME, nif/InJ-..qr^jUiceM^ RwriSfiP 


be just; there was, therefore, a riel 
priociples up 
Reid thus .1 

principles, arid refuiei accordingjy, to sepwrilirjIuSie. 
inteUectnal progenitori • Rrom .its'orfgiri In jSSiSatW’kWl'erif^am 
through LtKke and Berkeley, 'iriodefn .philb'Sppl^./chni'edlSirftti'if,' 
Reid contends, the genu' 01 scepticism.' Embni^irig ijhe 
philosophic movement under the, name ofthe, syl 

Reid detects its fundamental. erior in the unjjffoved ase^r 
shared, by these thinkers " that all the,Cihiect8 ‘of 
are ideas in my own mind.’.’ This, (factrmh or hypotbetit be et"' 
speaks of as " the ideal isy»bm " or " the theory. 
it he opposes bis .own analytia of. tiie act'of perception.,. In vtaat 

^alibiiKSea- 

______ _..._. _, klealiiqn, 

and materiuism or to the corihotbetie Jd^im. or h^js^eti^. 
dualism'of the,snajarii!y qlpJrilpeopheiBj'rBu|.Jw^.tindi^y^'' ' ' 
the scope ,ci(,Seottisb phupsqpby, ,^bieh.,,j 4 di^iri 9 t'e,a!b 
as is sometimes aupppaed, iniOpicr>tiqa%.T^7m|aa^%|;,^^ 
eidstenoe .df,[oaner rand, im',imnie^ate,'iK(MmVth..' 
real eigoificaoce of ,Rpid!aiitiodtiiricJ>¥*dri..M» OTW 1^- - 
, iupdainental pria«pl«i.,i(i3l-Ihid; al||, ipiir .pero^Htiqns are. fUatji 
existences,,and ,(»)^t^t,fwi?>ridi»vW,H^fc>yf%;^r(W;pqriaw 
among dh^nct exiatenoes.(cf. Appcnduc'fp the aura.yjilame 

it if hene .that, the ;tfanger, jot/'the ideal ayat#».." 
reaMy lies—iniitsTodrietion oi,reaIity ,fo;''rir^—'— 
essentially upconaectfd wtthreach. otbeiiril 
, nothing is. l«ftmr.phiIoe9|^,save,.to enplamthe juuK^,., 
connexion. .Reid, howeyia,,,attacks fha, Juadam®PW,fli* 

In logical language, he demca.tiie'e«ilanty of tire 'ahamam^ 


The unitbf'kno^^ge is riotanisol^dimpre^ori^t Ajna, 
and in such 'a judgment is contained! even initially,' the ir. 
both to a permanent subject and to a permanent world of thought, 
and, implftd witirese/ ewh iudgmcaHyjBRe^fwteys 
exist«7»ce, suostiinee,. oanse and 
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Marfch iSn, in Paris 4 t th« Tuikries'palace. He vras at first 
named the king of Rome, after the analogy of the heirs of the 
enjperors of the Holy Roman Empire. By his birth the 
Ha^eonic dynasty seemed to be finally estahlished; ^ut 'in 
three years it crumbled in the dust. At the time of the downfall 
of the empire (April 1814) Marie Louise and the king of Rome 
werdat Blots with Joseph mid Jertane BonBpacta,<t^ wished 
to keep them ashostages. This design, however, was frustrated. 
Napoleon abdicated'in favour of his son; but events prevented 
the reign of .Napoleon IL from being more than titular. While 
Napoleon repaired to Elba, his consort and child 'went to 
Vienna'; and >tkey remained in Austria during the Hundred 
Days (t®i5), despite efforts made by the Bonaparlists to carry 
off the prince to his fatheriat Paris. 

Meanwhile the congress of Vienna had carried out the con¬ 
ditions- of the treaty of Fontainebleau (March 1814) whereby 
the duchies 'of Parma and Guastalla were to go to the ex- 
Empress Marie Louise and her son, although much opposition 
was'offered to tSiis proposal by Louis XVIII. and even (so it 
HOW appears) by MotterniCh. The secret treaty of the 31st 
Of May 1815 between Austria, Russia and Prussia secured 
those possessions to -her, her son bearing the title Prince of 
Parma, with hereditary rights for his descendants. But after 
the second abdication of Napoleon in favour of his son (22nd 
of June i8r5)—a condition which was wholly nugatory—the 
powers opposed all participation of the prince in the affairs 
of' Parma. He therefore remained in Austria, while Marie 
Louise proceeded to Parma. From this time onward be be¬ 
came, as it were, a pawn in the complex game of European 
politics, his claims "being put forward sometimes by Mdtternich, 
sornethnes by the unionists of Italy, while occasionally mal- 
conteiits in’’France used his name to discredit the French 
BoUftkma. The effotts -of malcontents increased the resolve 
of the sovereigns never to allow a son of Napoleon to bear 
gale ; and in November 1816 the court of Vienna’ informed 
Marie Louise that her son could riot succeed to the dnChics. 
This decision-was confirmed by the treaty, of Paris of the loth 
of,June 1817. Marie lAuise detoaiided slight compensa¬ 
tion that he should have a title derived from the lands of the 
“ Bavarian Palatinate" in northern Bohemia, and the title 
of “ duke of Reichstadt ” was therefore coriferred on him on 
the 2and of July 1818. Thus Napoleon I., who once averred 
t^at he would, prefer that his son should be strangled rather 
than brought, up as ,ari Austrian prince, lived to see his son 
reduced to. a rank inferior to that Of the Austrian archdukes. 

His education was confided chiefly to Count Dictrichstein, 
■who found h‘im precocious, volatile, passionate and fond of 
mjlitary t^airs. The' same judgment was given by Marshal 
itgrinont,'diike of Rggusa,.who recognized the warlike" strain 
in'his , character. His nature was sensitive, as appeared on his 
receiving the news pt the death of his father in '1821. The 
upheavw in France jri 1830 and the disturbances which ensued 
led many Frendhmett to tUm their thoughts to Napoleon IL; 
but though Mettgniiiffi dallied for a time -with the French 
BoriapartistS, he'hid no intention of inaugurating a Napoleonic 
revival. By tVis time; too, the fluke's health was on.the decline; 
bis, impatience of all restraint and his indulgence in physical 
exercise far beyond diis powers aggravated a natural weakness 
p(,)^,icb(;st, and be.died on the 22nd of July 183^2. 

'See .'A. 'M. Barthefemy and J. P. A. M^y, L* Ffls d* Vhomtne 
(Paris,..iBaol, Baron G..I. Comte de.Montbcl,.As Dmc de Rtichaodt 
(Paifia. iwaj.,: J. ’dc Saint-Fiux, HtsUnre de Vapottoti: 11 . {^ris, 
winy,';’oWde rHCranlt, Histoii* de IfapoUon Yl. (Puit, 1853); 
Count. AntM voa''P>o)na<ih-Osteii, MtiM VerkdUniss aim HarKg 
toti.irnctWatff (Stwbteatt, 1878IH..Welsebingsr. ie Rpnu 

(Paijis; 1897) ; E.. do W^rtheijner, Thf Duke ej Reichstadt (Eng. ed., 
loadna, 1905) rM. Rostand's pray VAtgUn Wa. dmnatie setting 
ai'tof darter of ttiS'pririoe. • ■ " • .' ■ (J.Hl.. R.y . 

'),■ Scottuh a^Js^w'as bom 
pn the 5isi(,ryf .petober i^r. He'^^veTOpjefl'an 
pasuon for drawing,, whii^ led ter'nis'being topreriticed 
in t6«4 (pf; seyep years to Messrs Keith & Gibt},iiino^aphers 
in Aberdeen. In 1861 Reid took lessons from an itinerant 


portrait-painter, William'Niddrie, who had been a .pupil of 
James Giles, R,S.A., and afterwards entered as a student in 
the school of the Board of Trustees m Edinburgh. He returned 
to Aberdeen to paint landscapes and portraits for any trifling 
sum which his work could command. -His first portrait to 
attract attention, from it's fine quality, was that of George 
Macdonald, the poet and novelist, now the property of the 
university of Aberdeen. His early landscapes were con¬ 
scientiously painted in the open air and on the spot. But 
Reid soon came to see that such work was inherently false, 
painted as the picture was day after day under varying con¬ 
ditions of light and shade. Accordingly, in 1865 he proceeded 
to Utrecht to study under A. MoUinger, whose work he ad¬ 
mired, from its unity and simplicity. This change in his 
method of viewing Nature was looked on as revolutionary by 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and for some yews his -work 
found little favour in that quarter j but other artists gradually 
adopted the system of tone-studies, which ultimately pre¬ 
vailed. Reid went to Paris in 1868 to study under the figure 
painter Yvon; and he worked in 1872 with Josef Israels 
at the Hague. From this time forward Reid’s success was ' 
continuous and marked. He showed his versatility in land¬ 
scape, as in his “ Whins in Bloom,” which combined great 
breadth with fine detail; in flower-pieces, such as his " Roses,” 
which were brilliant in rapid suggcstivencss and force; but 
most of all in his portraits, which are marked by great indi¬ 
viduality, and by fine insight into character. His work in 
black-and-white, his admirable illustrations in bnishworlc of 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and also his pen-drawings, 
about which it has been declared that “ his work contains 
all the subtleties and refinements of a most delicate etching,” 
must also be noted. Elected Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1870, Reid attained full membership in 1877, 
and took up his residence in Edinburgh in 1882. In 1891 
he was elected President—a post which he held until 1902— 
receiving also the honour of knighthood, and he was awarded 
a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. His brother 
Samuel (b. 1854) was also a painter and a writer of talcs and 
verse. 

REID, ROBERT (1863- ). American artist, was bon. at 

Stoekbridge, Mass., on the 29th of July 1863. He studied 
at the art schools of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Art Students’ League, New York, and under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre in Paris. His early pictures were figures of French 
peasants, painted at Staples, but subsequently he became best 
known for mural decoration and designs for stained glass. 

He contributed with others to the frescoes of the dome of 
the Liberal Arts Building at the Columbian Exjjosition, Chicago, 
in 1893. Other work is in the Congressional Library, Washing¬ 
ton, the Appellate Court House, New York, and the State 
House, Boston, where are his three large panels, “ James 
Otis Delivering his Speech against the Writs of Assistance,” 

“ Paul Revere’s Ride ” and the “ Boston Tea Party.” He 
executed a ^lanel for the American Pavilion at the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1900, and in 1906 he completed a series of ten stained 
glass windows for a church at Falrhavcn, Mass., for the Rogers' 
Memorial. In 1966 he became a full member of the National 
Academy of Design. 

REID, SIR ROBERT 01LLESPIE (1840-1908), Canadian 
tgilway contractor, was brim at Coupar-Angus, Scotland, 
^en a young man he spent a few years in Australia gold¬ 
mining, and in 1871 he settled in America, where Tie began his 
Cweer as a contractor. Hc ’buih one Section of thri CMadkn 
Pacific railway, and was itsportsible for the erection of the 
international bridge over the Niagara river, the international 
riiilwaii'; bridge *Wer the Rio Gr^de-river and the Lachirte 
biddgri river the St'LaWrence, In r893 Reid signed a contract 
With the govdriilmebt of.Newforindknd by which he under* 
tisriktric^Stfurit a,railway from St John’s to Port-aux-BasqUeS 
and tri work the Knt for ten years in return for a large grant • 
rifland. Iff t'898 he frittiier contracted to work all the‘railway* • 
in Newfoundland for fifty years on condition that at the end 
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have been built before the Conquest to comnutnd the pass 
through the valley, there only renuiins the entrance to a cave 
beneath, 150 ft. long and 10 to la ft. high, excavated in 
the sandstone, which was used as a guardroom. The grounds 
are laid out as a public garden. Near the market house is 
the site of an ancient chapl dedicated to Thomas k Becket. 
In the chancel of the parish church of St Mary, a building 
ranging from Transitional Norman to Perpendicular, is buried 
Lord Howard, the commander of the English navy against the 
^anish Armada. Above the vestry there is a library contain¬ 
ing choice manuscripts and rare books. The grammar school 
was founded in 1675. Among the other public buildings are 
the town hail, the public hall, the market hall, and the working 
men’s institute. The borough indudes the township of Red- 
hill, adjacent on the east. The town has some agricultural 
trad^ and in the neighbourhood are quarries for freestone, 
hearthstone and white sand. The borough is under a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 5994 acres. 

Reigate (ChefchefeUe. Ktgai, Rtygate) owed ils first settlement to 
Its situation at a cross-road on the Pilgriins’ Way, at the loot of the 
North Downs ; and its early importance to the castle which was the 
stronghold of the De Warennes in the 12th, t3th and 14th centuries. 
On the death of Edith, the widow of Edward the Confessor, to whom 
it belonged, William I. secured the manor of Cherohefeile, as it was 
then called. It was granted by William Rufus to Earl Warenne, 
through whose family it passed in 1347 to the earls of Arundel. The 
name Reigate occurs in 1199. Burgesses of Reigate are mentioned 
m a close roll of 1348, but no early charter is known. The town was 
incorporated in 1863. It returned two members to parliament 
from 1295 thl 1831, and afterwards one member only until 1867, 
when it was disfranchised for corruption. In the reign of Edward I. 
Earl Warenne held a weekly market on Saturdays, and fairs on 
Tuesday in Whitsiin-week, the eve and day of St Lawrence, and 
the eve and day of the Exaltation of tbe Cross, by prescriptive right. 
Edward 11 . granted a market on Tuesdays, which is still held. The 
(air days are now Whit-Tuesday and tho 9th of December. 

REIHARUS, HEBMAMN SAMUEL (1694-1768), German 
philosopher and man of letters, was bom at Hamburg, on the 
32nd of December 1694. He was educated by his father and 
by the famous scholar J. A. Fabricius, whose son-in-law he 
subsequently became. He studied theology, ancient languages, 
and philost^hy at Jena, became Privatdment in the university 
of Wittenberg in 1716, and in 1730-21 visited Holland and 
Finland. In 1733 he became rector of the high school at 
Wismax in Mecklenburg, and in 1737 professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental langurs in the h%h schod of his native city. 
This post he held till his death, though offers of more lucrative 
positions were made to him. His duties meet light, and be 
employed bis leisure in the study of philology, mathematics, 
philosophy, bistpry, political economy, natural science and 
natural history, for which he made large collections. His house 
was the centre of the highest culture of Hsunburg, and a monu¬ 
ment of his influence in that city still remains in the Haus 
der palriotischm Gesellschaft, where the learned and artistic 
societies partly founded by him still meet. He had seven 
children, only three of whom survived him—the distinguish^ 
physician Johann Albrecht Heinrich, and two daughters, one 
of them being Elise, Lessing’s friend and coirespondent. He 
died on tbe 1st of March 17^. 

Reimarus’s reputation os a scholar rests on the valuable edition 
of Dio Cassius (1750-53) which be prepared from the materials 
ci^lected by J. A. Fabricius. He published a work on logic 
(VtmmfdAr* alt Ammstmg turn richtigen Gthaucht igr 
Vtmmit, 4756, 5th ed.,.1790), and two popular books on the 
religious questions of the day. _ The first m. these was a col¬ 
lection of essays on the principal truths of natural religion 
(AMumUungen von den vormhmtfn Wahrheiten dir naturliehm 
RAinon, 1755, 7th ed., 1798); the second (Betracktungm iiber 
die Tfiibe der Thiere, 1760, 4th ed., 1798) dealt with oneipwr- 
ticulor branch of the same subject. His philosophical position 
is essentially that of (Mstian.’Vyolff. But he,ig faestiknown by 
his Apolope, edit, Sdadtsthxifl, fiir, die wmiiw/h'gm , Vtrekrw 
GeOei (carefully kept back during his liMt^), froiti ,«#Bh, 
aftq; ,lus idaatlv .Lessing puWishfid certain 
1:it]« qt.,tl»,iW<dlenbiitlfl .Rfdgpimtf (iWi dfipud 
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MS. ii in the Hamburg ftown library; a copy wu made for 
the university library of Gdttingen, 1814^ and othet copies 
are known to exist. In addition to the seven fragments [ud}- 
lished ^y Lessihg, a second portion of tl» work was issued in 
1787 by C. A. £. Schmidt (a pseudonym), under the title UeMge 
nock ungedruekte Werke dee WdfenbStUlscken FrapnentiOm, 
and a farther portion by D. W. Kiose in Ffiedner’s ZeUsekrift 
fur kistorische Tkeologie, 1850-53. Two of the five books of 
the first part and the whole of the second part, as weU as appen¬ 
dices on the canon, remain unprinted. But D. F, Strauss has 
given an exhaustive analysis of tiie whole work in his boedsen 
Reimarus, 

The standpoint of the Apohgie is tiiat of pure aatoialistic ddsm. 
Aliracles and mysteries are denied, and natural rdigioa U put fwwaid 
as the absolute contradictioa of revested. The essential troths of 
the former are the existence of a wise and good Cnatoriand the 
immortality of the soul. These truths are discoverable by reason, 
and are such as can constitute the basis of a uufversal ralJgW. A 
revealed rdigioa could never obtain universality, as it o(^ never 
be ^intelligible and credible to all men. Even supposing its possi¬ 
bility, the Bible does not present such a revelation. It abovMs In 
error as to matters of fact, contradicts human experience, reason 
and morals, and is one tusue of folly, deceit, enthusiasm,'sdfishness 
and crime. Moreover, itisnotadocteinalcompmidiain, orcatsehissi, 
which a revelation would have to be. What the Testuncot says 
of the worship of Cod is little, and that little worthless, white its 
writers are unacquainted with tbe second fandamenlal truth of 
religion, the imroorudity of the soul. The design of the writers of 
the New Testament, as well as that of Jesus, was not to teach tme 
rational religion, but to serve their own sMfish ambitions, in pro¬ 
moting which they exhibit an amasing combination of oonsmm 
fraud and enthusiasm. • It Is important, however, to remembsr that 
Reimarus attacked atheism with equal effect and tincerity, and 
that he was a man of high moral character, respected and mteemed 
by his contemporaries. 

Modern estimates of Reimarus may be found fn tiie works of 
B. Pfittjer, O. Pfleidorer and H. Hdiiding. Ffinier states the positioa 
of Reimarus as fdlows : " God is the Creator of the world, and His 
wisdom and gooduess are conspicuous in it. Imnsortality is 
founded upon the essential nature of man and upon the purpose of 
God in creation. Religion is conducive to our happiness and alone 
brings satisiaction. Miracles are at variance with tbe divine 

B se; witimut miracles there could be no levelation " (Pfinjer, 
y of ChritHan Philosophy of ReHwion Hnee KenS, Eagi, trans., 
350 - 57 ) which contains an expositten of the Abhanmnigett and 
Sckianchrift). Ffleiderer says the errors of Reimarus were that he 
ignored historical and literary criticism, sources, date, or^, Ac., 
of documents, and the narratives were said to be Mtlm purdy 
divine or purely human. He bad no conception of an hnmaneift 
reason {Philosophy of ReHrion, Eng. trans., vol. i. p. 103). M. 
HOffding also has a brief section on the Sohutesehrift, stating 
its main position ss follows; " Natural religion suffices; - a revdation 
is therefore superfluous. Moreover, such a thing is both ffliysieatly 
and morally impossible. Cod cannot interrupt His own work by 
miracles ; nor can He favour some men above others by tevdailons 
which are not granted to all, and with which it is not even posliUe 
for all to become acquainted. But of idl doctrtees that of Otetnat 
punishment is most contrary, Reimarus thinks, to true Meat Of Odd, 
and it was tiiis point which first caused him to stnmbte" fjSittery 
of Modem Phil,, Eng. teans. (1900), vol. H. pp. la,' 13). 

See the “ Fragments" as published by Lessing, repri n te d - 'itt 
vot. XV. of Lessing's Vferhe, Hemnd's edition; D. F. Stmuss.-Mi A. 
Rtimoms tmd seitu SchsOisehrift far die vorMr^Hgon Vemhm^Golles 
(1863, 3nd ed. 1877); Charles Voysey, Fragnmtt from Xoirnmms 
(London, 1S79) (a translation of the life of Rdmatus by StrauM, wlfa 
the second part of the seventh fragment, on the *'■ Cmett of Jesus 
and his Disciples "); tbe Livss of Lesifag by DanMI susd G;'R. 
Guhrauer, Sline, and Zlmmem; Kunb Fischer, CsscMsMS dSr nsilioM 
Philosophi* (vol. ii. pp. 759-7*. *nd ed. 1867); Zette.ftelclUeMsdSr 
dstOicMH (and ed.;'l875, pp. 343-0), 1 - ' " j). ' 

BEIHS (Rhkims), a dtyof north-easteni Fcance, daef totm 
of an arrondissement of the department of Mume, 9 S m. ElH^. 
of Paris, on the Eastern taSy^y, Pem, (i9e^).lp3,8bp, tt^Uis 
is situated in a plain on .tiie r%ht fafuik of the Iwe, a tribntwnr 
of the Aiane, and on tbe canal which comMctsBte Am iom 
the Marne. South and west rise the “ montagnirlis'’{liiE!^‘” 
and vjfte-dad hfib. Reims k lipi^e-d 
the canol^ N.W. by promemdes. sap«0» ipe 
nulway'ond in other directions by botikiM^ BniA widt^iis 
retidmees. 'Bwedd ektend'bnn MfburbM ' 

ate'Gkrfa to-the 
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Rnfri«y>vnth a statue of Louis XV .y and the place du Varvis, 
with an^equestrian statue of Joan of Arc. The rue de Vesle, 
the <aiief street, continued under other names, traverses -the 
town fR>m-S.Wi to N.W., passing through the Place Resale. 

' the‘oldtkt monument in Reims is the Sfats cate (so called frora a 
temple tO Mats In the neighbourhood); a triumphal arch io8 ft. in 
len^.hy 43 in height, oontisting .o! three always AanlcBd'by 
Itj! is. popuaxly. supposed tp ,have been erected hv ^ 
Ijlenii, in honour of Augustus when Agcippa made the great roads 
tennlnatlng at the town, but prdbably belongs to the 3rd or 4th 
eWituiy. In-its vidinity a curious mosaic, measuring 36 It. by tt>, 
with Iwty-ifiHe medalUons representing animals and gutdiatoct, was 
discovered in i860. To these remains must be added a Galto- 
Roman sarcophagus, said to bo that of the consul Jovinus (see below) 
and,preserved m the archaeological museum in the cloister of the 
abbey, pf St Reroi. The cathedral ol Notre-Dame, where the kings 
oi France nsed to be crowned, rsplacad. an older ehnreh (burned lu 
ltlit,)'bailt on the site of .the. basilica where Clovis was baptised by 
St Kemigius. The oathedral, with the exception of the west front, 
was completed the end of the t3ih nentnry. That portion was 
;eteotcd'm the .14th. century after t,3th-oentttry desIgUB—the nave 
having in the p^cantime been lengthened to afford room for the 
orowrfai that attended die caronations. in 1481 ffre destroyed, the 
roof and the spires. 'ln;i87S'thB National Assembly,voted.1^80,000 
for repairs of we fagadu and balustrades. This fayade. is the finest 
portion of the bntldiw, anti one of the most perfect masterpieces of 
the middit ages. The three portals are laden with statum and 
statuetteoi: The central portal, dedicated to the Virgin, is anrmounted 
by a'raselwiadow framed in an arch itself decorated with statuary. 
The '‘.gallery of the kings " above has the baptism of Clovis in the 
ceotiio and. statues of bis successors. The towers, *67 ft. .high,. were 
oiiginatty designed to rise 394 ft.that on the south contahis two 
ImUb, one of which, named ." Charlotte " by Cardinal de 
Lorraine in 1570, weighs more than 11 tons. The fafades of the 
transepts ,are also decorated with sculptures—that on the north 
wirii statues of the principal biriiops. of Reims, a repreaentation of 
the Last Judgment and a figure of Christ (U B»au Dieu) while that 
:on tha.south side has a beautiful rose-window with the prophets and 
apostles. Of;the four tovyers which flanked the transepts nothing 
. remains above the height of the roof since the fire of 1481. Above 
.the (Aoirrisesian elegant bell-tower in timber and lead. 59 ft. high, 
.'loeonstructed in 13th centnry. The .interior of the cathedral 
is 433 ft.98it. wide in the nave, and us ft. high in tbe oentre, 
.and botnprises a-nave.with aisles, transepts with aiates, ai choir with 
donbleiBisIes, and an apas’with deambulatory and radiating chapelg. 
It has a profusion of statues similar to. those of the outside, and 
stained giass of the t3th century. The rose-window over the main , 
portal, and/ the gallery beneath are of rate magnificence. The 
cathedral .possesses fine tapestries. Of these the most,important; 
series is that presented by Robert de Lenoncourt, archbishop under 
'FranoiS'I.. representing the life of the Virgin,, The north transept 
contains a fine organ in a Flamboyant Gothic case.. The choir ; 
dock is ornamented vrith curious mechanical. figures. Several; 
paiutiags.. by Tintoretto, Nicolas Poussin, and others, and the 
carved woodwork and the railings of the choir, also deserve mention. 
Thetreasury.cclataiDstbeSainteAropoule,or holy flask, the successor 
oi ttic ancient one broken at the Revolution (see below), a fragmoat 1 
ot 'which it contains. . 

\ The archiepiscr^ palace, built between 1408 and 1309, and in 
port rebuilt m 1073, occupied by the. kings on the occasion 
of their ooronation. The saloon (salle du Tau),. where the royal 
banquet was held, has an immense stone chimney of the 15th century. 
medaUions.-of the archbishops of Reims, and portraits of..foBr<een 
kings.oRowaed jin. itbe.oity. Among the other rooms of the ro^ 
suite, all.vof whiob’sie of great beauty and richness, is that now used 
for the meetiags oi the Reims Academy ; the bnilding also contains a 
library,, Tbe cbapel of the atcbiepisoopal ^ palace consists of two 
storeys, of which the upper etiU serves as. a place of worship. Both 
the cnapel and the salle du Thu are decorated with tapestries of the 
4.7th century, known as the Perpsrsack tapestries, after the Flemish 
weaver whoiexeouted them. 

After the cathedral which it almost equals in.siae. the most 
celebrated church is St Remi, once attached to an iinportant abbey, 
the baiUhigsiif wHidrare used as a hospital. St -Remi dates from 
the itttw.iath„i3thaiid s.3th centuries. The nave and transepts, 
RomanesqpS to style, date mainly from the easiest, the facade of the 
south trahsept from the hitsst, of those periods, the cbblr and apse 
chapMS'fram 'the ttth and igtit oOntUries.' The vaHaalde monn- 
laeuts with wfaidl the chutuh was at one'time filled were pillaged 
duEiqg the Revolution,, and even.the .tomb of the saint is a mod^ 
work.) but there seraain the isth-century glass windowsof^ a^ 
and mpestrlrs repreienting. the history of St ny 

RebiSrt'de'Lenontoilrt." The dturthes 'ol St. 'jadpds, SrManrie* 
tpanly. sebnili:ia, .x867)l, St A<idta,>aDd St 'aindtoaa (bructed from 



century, has a pediment with, an equestrian statue of Louis XIII. 
and a taU and /elegant, campanile, it contains a picture gallery, 
ethnographical, a^yhaeulogical and other coUections, and the public 
library. There arc 'mahy old houses, the House of the Musicians 
(13th century) being to called from the seated figures of musicians 
which decorate the front. - 

In 1874 the eonstructihn of a dhain of detached forts was 
beg(un in the vicinity, Reims beiti| selected as one of the chief 
defences of the northern apptbacnes of Paris. The fidge of 
St ‘nnecry is crowned with a fort of the same name, which 
with the neigMmurifig Vwrfc of 'Chenay closes the west side 6 l 
the place. 'To the'north the hill of Britnont has three works 
guarding the Laon railway and the Aisne canall Farther east, 
bn the did Roman road, 'lies the fort de Fresnes. Due east the 
hills bf Amay are crowned with five large and important works 
which cover the approaches from- the upper Aisne. Forts 
Pompelie and Montbrd close the sOuth-east side, and the Falaisc 
hills on the Peris side are open and unguarded. The perimeter 
of the defences is not quite *2 -in., -and the forts are a mean 
distance of O m. from the centre of the city. 

Reims is the seat of an archbishop, a court of asSize and 
a sub-prefect. It is an important centre for the combing, 
carding and spinning of wool and the weaving of flannel, merino, 
cloth and woollen goods of all kinds, these industries employing 
some 24.000 hands ; dyeing and " dressing ” are also carried 
on. It IS the chief- wool market in France, and has a “ con¬ 
ditioning house ” which determines the loss of weight resulting 
from the drying of the wool. The manufacture of and trade 
in champagne is also very important. The wine is stored in 
large cellars tunnelled in the chalk. Other manufactures are 
machinery, chemicals, safes, capsules, bottles, casks, candles, 
80^ and paper. The town is well known for its cakes and 
biscuits. 

History.—’Bclove the Roman conquest Reims, as Durocer- 
tofum, was capital of the Remi, from whose name that-of the 
town was subsequently derived. The Remi made voluntary 
-submisshm to the Romans, and by their fidelity throughout the 
warimis Gallic insurrections secured the special favour of their 
conquerors; Christianity was established in the toWn by 
the middle of the 3rd century, at which period the bishopric 
was‘founded. The consul Jovimis, an influenticd supporter 
«f the 'UewTaith, repulsed the barbarians who invaded Cham¬ 
pagne in 336 ; but the Vahdals chptured the town in 406 and 
•slew St Nicasus, and Attila afterwards put'it to fire and sword. 
Clovis, after bis victory at 'Sdissons ■(486), was baptified at 
Reims- in 496 by St Remigius; 'Later km® desired' to be 
consecrated at Reims with the'Oif,6f.'t))A sacred phial whiOh was 
believed to have been birOf^Cfibih'heaven by W do've'for'fhe 
baptism of Oovis and was preserved in the-abbey of St Remi. 
'Meetings of Pope Stephen HI; with-Pippin die Shbrt, ahd (A 
Leo III. with'GhaHema^e, took place at Reims; and hert 
Louis the Debohnaire 'was Crowned' by Stepheri FV, Louis IV. 
gave the town and conntship -of Reims to the-’orchbishop 
Artaldus in 940. Louis VII. fflve the title of*di$Ske and peer 
to ’Wflliam -xrf Champagne, anbbishop' from -to lioa, and 
the archbishops Of Reims toOk'precedence m the- other edefe- 
siastical peers of the realm. , In the toth century Reims'had 
become a centre of intellectual culture,. Archbishop Adalberon, 
seconded by the monk Gefbert (afterwards Pope Sifvestter IF;), 
having founded schools Where tbe “ KBeral artswere taught- 
Adalteron was also one of the fkime authors of the revoldtion 
which piit the Capet bouse in the place of the Corolingito. 
The most importaht- prerowtive -of the archbishops ■kmsSIwS 
conseeratjanW Ihe’^ kings of France—a privilege‘whidh 
exen^d'except in a fewca.4e?, (rom the timepf-Ebfiip Augustus 
ItiSaikt of Charles X. Louis 'VTI. granted the town a conwOnnal 
charter in 1139; The treaty of Troyes (1420) ceded it to tte 
English, who had made a futile'attempt to take it by siege in 
igfe; but they were voipelled on the approach of Joan of Arc, 
who in 1429 caused Charles VTI. to be consecattd in- tte 
«ikdKdiih<^‘iA\rdia^at£iieihMA 

'#fe''t^ffffly dfepttiiied'‘ljy'"L^fis"3^. The town sjded witH'-the 
Leaoue fi-'dSeV hnf submitted'to Henry IV.. after the battle of 
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Ivry. In the foreign invasions of 1814 it was captured and of Eim^, and in 1886 reeeived an appomtmeirt at thfe National 
irecapturedj in 1870^71 it was made by the Germans the Museum of Antiquities at St Germ^ j -to i8t)t he‘bteiihe 
sca.t ^ a govemor-generar and impoverished by heavy re- assistant keq>er, said a loos keeper brthe flitiOBltl 
quiSitionSi, . fe i9<B be becsune joint editor of the 

Ste G. Marlot, HtsAtw dt lit irilU. tiU » univeraiU S» keima, in the Same year officer Of-the LegiOif df'lieindflh' 'inw%tUrfas 

I- Taylorh La VMU he diaivered on artwt the 6bble duiLoUvre to itoos-j 


MTw *4* *w.ir 1 *1. L L t fey Wm.undeK>the title of life 

HBIN»^guidm^ or cQntToUiog leader stt^OT.U4Qng,ftttacl»d trAiMlatcd into most Eurd}MahlaAi^at6a^i4Rd%‘onb‘df 
to the bit of a riddM or driven borse (8ee Sadbuwv).- The wmphct handbooks of tht tubjei^ ' J-' ^ 

urr\MH Id talron 4 -K<i 11 l 7 «> _.II-a ' ■ • , . , « 


word is taken from the 0. Fr. f«M, tnodern raw, and is usiuUy 


traced to a supposed Late Latin substantive.«n’»afortBed from ^ 

to hold mtrain cf., classkal Latin mi^um 
halter, rhe woro, usually, in the plural; has been often nsed vicwi of B^hst^-^iip to 

figuratively, as a type of that whidi guides, restrains or controls, * £• *• (Angw, i^). ,H« Af«aiMf 4«..^To/o|t>/sl(i«sim*i!n< 
.e.g. m such phrases as the “ reins of government,- &c. The ?« 84 ) 


ion of ^ 


hguratively, as a type ot that whidi guides, resteams or ctotrofa, " *• «• (Angw, jocq). m MMiml 
e.g. in such phrases as the reins of governtnent;! See. The i?H was crowned by &e French wo^tion 
“rams” ia the kidnavs fljit rxMxc r>f Cr Gf®** 1 Ws Gfammain latini reitfy^d a prSeilrbfa 

rems, i.s. toe kidneys (Lat r<w«, rf. Gr. j*j^if, tdie mi^), Society of SBoondwy Edoeation - La 

or the place where the kidneys are situated, hence tbe-ildiss, i wriMm «ritEBi.Pcdtiae,iand!i<sm'ji(Mii«iiMMMiler<w<^'dwwttWi: 
a^,.figuratively, theseatoftheemotionS' Or.affepfiipwyjHMtbe the Acadinny of .J^KriptiqiH,, He^ic^ijlecl-*0:„fini»Wtoat,, 


distinguished. 


ptrloirt de la steduaire 


!«'(3 v<5ls.j,,ll 


was Dom m raws on uie 3001 oi .heptember 1836, After -In-ietfs ho'began hl*:Cii»*S, tnyfAej <r WfiWAwl'; tfiSd 'U im%e 
leaving the Lycie Condorcet he . studied fovfhe, bar, being published a gwersf ^etch *f the 'histb^ fSe 

called in J.887. He attracted toe atfi^on-of >Gambetta'by He-.ulto'tmhslatrt fwm the 

glides on Balkan politics publitoed in.tbe ifspiw iU«M,.‘and ' ■ •, ■ , ' , 'i . 

joined toe staff of the RipvbUgue. jrfrifiupp, ..IsJQwb^ta’s ■ A yonhger> btotoer, ^TmoexHti RswAOR=1^ 
grofid mnistpt. M, ]Reinaph was his pectotaryj and ^ew up the had A brilliant tareer asa. sdwkri ' llt njei^^it''thJ‘Tk^^ 

r^aab ii\Y a I'tt’UHCinn rif 4 -Ka vt/\nefefii^<Atn av %#4 aUa {■. * 90 w 'CMT t.«.a ^ AL.xxiLhsi^..lV.J ^.iS'.'.xx' ' V.^—^ 


case for,a partial rmsion.of the consUtutimand lor.tbe.^t^ hat, iiji, tSSi-^^iit 

method known as the rcra/m <i« firfa; In . the RipitiUgui of nuroii^tics. ,lie, wrote i.fiiipwtimt woAs «i 

J _.•«- L.L X. -l.-.x. J_- _ __! X. ^ _1 w_ i ; 1 • 1 e » • «»» art. « * . . 


for the Chamber of Deputies ta DiBl^.'.sAiS thd Treatise on Music; and an Hiskift mi'JmMUei JkpimJa 

army commission, reptjrter'df.the, bPd8?M JbPilRipiptrifia.olt noHe dt Ic^r mdipiendamit''<«aiionttleijtugu^i>Hot 
the intdior and of agriculture he.brougfitiforwardbills fiirLtoei spot). From 188? to 1807 'hi editp‘ 

better 'treatment of the insane, for. toe,estoblishment ofia . : ^ 

colonial ministry, for the taxation ol alcohol, and for the repara- ..' MjQ^A'Dp, IOl!C|FJt,^D8SA|nT'.iji79$-i647h frinmimm- 


implicated in the Panama scandab throi^h his father-in-law, attochito theFrenchminister, andstudied’under toeji^QiHiiss 
Baroii de Reinach, though he fc^^^Htion as soon astoe of toe Propaganda, biR gave ipecudiattentiontocliliSKisilnitldan 
learned that he was benefiting by fraud. But he is best known coins. In 38*4 he «ite,Mid tl» de|«rtilil«lt'=o* KSS. 


as the champion of Captain Dreyfuf. ^ the ^time .of-the hi.toe )R,03^, 'Librl^,;i[it“ 9 arls^;Afid.p*^J«/ott'W#'(M 
original tci^ he attempted to secure a pubUc hearing of the .De. Sacy, he suicqeed^d id. lus chgnr jdm schooiviw ^vw 
case, and in .1897 he allied himself with 8aheurer-i^«tncr to oriental languages.: :.in:i a847 he.'(bccune, pKeaidatoiiirfta^ 
demand' its revision. He, denounced m. toe Stitk tlm. Henry: SoeMte Asiatique, "tuid in'M^ litimdimm bf''Miental''ll^. 


forg^, and Estetoary’s comp^i^. ' His articles in the in the Impewd Xibtor^.yl^l^ 
aroused toe fury of toe anti-Dreyfusard party, especially daasical desci^tion. of toe . toAtotidn^, ofj tha^^ 
lie was himself a Jew. and tberefora open to toe cti^ge.wf ir8s8)i To history Ito tontributed anitssayraiii^too Aiabi iil- 
ving undertaken to defend the innocence of Dreyfus (» ra^ yasiong of Fruice> ^iv^,‘?iedtnont 'iart$' SaMdtotod 
rounds. ;He lost his seat.in the Cbunbet .of D^uties,. and, . atii) vaHdtts 

aying refused to fight Hemi RoebMort, eventotmy brou|;ht ediied (t&td), and in part trandat^ uA^.'itoariltoS^^ 
an action for libel against him. Finally, the “affaire” bawg of Atmlfeda}' to: him too is due a usefu iration.oLtotoilery 


an action for libel against him. Finally, the “affaire” bnwg of Abulfeda}' to: him too is due a useful adition.oTitoecrUery 
terminafed and Dreyfus pardoped, he undertook to wrHe tbe ourious reoaids of’etoly‘Atob<ih^outw with'<%uto’<H'y(hteh 
history of toe dose, the first four volumes of which appeared in; Eus^bd Kenaudbt 'had ^ven 'biit in' impoff^'fieihhiUt^ 

1901. .livis was completed in 1905. In 1906 IL Reiimch was JaHon. J» r'eyageL.&c-, ijB4s), .apd ty»lO|^,. 0 ht*„<gj(|y 8 t,fflM- 
^e•elected for Digna. .{n that year he betome inember of tM ttaring ,the ancient and . ni^evalt'Mei^iqtov. Hast, 

commission of toe national archives, apd next year of, toe, Rdinaud died in Paris on the 14th of Mnjr'iSajC'l i>al.W««\l iU 
council on prisons. Reijiach was a voluminous writer .im ' ,RiailBPSI)pjtrit8AS33‘i(»':nasmlhb titteAd a,SR(iq|Nn^ 
political .eubieots. On . Oambetta he publtshesf toree volumes' : distinguished rfrom'all othctr.rinembete Cemudie 

* _fflO J I_1—X Ui- T*-.- aX. _- <i ___/ .a.!. « • —^_. __ 


RemaeVs hi^toiy erf the “ affaife.' 


of: which are looiily.diesigoflitediimto^ ftotodewii fir<«aitonn. 


1®3 hrothec, -.the .well-knovnj- sman^, S 4 j,«iQ,»i,; iconsititaM the^genus JJsrqffJhr.AndHuierleiige 

(1858-"' ’),botoatStGermam’7W!f#Jfi,S»,tof.a9itoofM|lu«t ' ' ' ..-. .. . . . 
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which appears to represent the bezi^ine of the red-deer; there 
is no trez-tine, but some distance above the bez the beam is 
suddenly bent forward to form an “ elbow/’ on the posterior 
side of which is usually a short back-tine; above the Ijack-tine 
the beam is continued for some distance to terminate in a large 
expansion or palmation. The antlers of females are simple and 
generally smaller. The muzzle is entirely hairy; the ears and 
tad are short; and the throat is maned. The coat is unspotted 
at all ages, with a whitish area in the region of the tail. The 
main hoofs are short and rounded and the lateral hoofs very 
large. There is a tarsal, but no metatarsal gland and tuft. In 
the skull the gland-pit is shallow, and the vacuity of moderate 
size; the xuksal bones are well developed, and much expanded 
at the upper end. Upper canines are wanting; the cheek-teeth 
are small and low-crowned, with the third lobe of the last molar 
in the lower jaw minute. The lateral metacarpal bones are 
represented only by their lower extremities; the in\portance of 
this feature being noticed in the article Deer. 


! lo spite of thp, existence of a number of more or iess weU-marked 
geographical forms, reindeer from all parts of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere present such a marked similanty that it seems preferable 
to regard them as all belonging to a single widespread species, of 
which most of the characters will be the same as those of the genus. 
American naturalists, however, generally regard these as distinct 
species. The coat is remarkable for its density and compactness; 
tne general colour of the head and upper parts being clove-brown, 
with more or less white or whitish grey on the under parts and inner 
surfaces of the limbs, while there is also some white above the hoofs 
and on the muzzle, and there may be whitish rings round the eyes; 
there is a white area in the region of the tail, which includes the sides 
but not the upper zurface of the latter; and tlie tarsal tuft is gener¬ 
ally wbite^ The antlers are smooth, and brownish white in colour, 
but the hoofs jet black. Albino varieties occasionally occur in the 
wild state. A height of 4 ft. 10 in. at the shoulder has been re¬ 
corded In the case of one race. 

The wild Scandinavian reindeer (Rangiftr tarandus) may be re¬ 
garded as the typical form of the species. It is a smaller animal 
chan the American woodland race, with antlers approximating to 
those of the barren-ground race, but less elongated, and wim a 
distinct back-tine in the male, the brow-tines m^erately palmated 
and frequently nearly symmetrical, and the bez-tine not exces¬ 
sively expanded. Female antlers are generally much smaller 
than those of males, although occasionally as large, but with much 
fewer points. The antlers make their appearance at an unusually 
early age. 

Ur Madison Grant considers that American reindeer, or caribou, 
may be grouped under two types, one represented by the barren- 

{ [round caribou R. tarandus areticus, whicn is a smalt animal with 
mmense antlers characterized by the length of the beam, and the 
consequent wide separation of the terminal palmation from the 
brow-tine; and the other by the woodland-caribou {R. t. tarihou), 
which is a larger animal with shorter and more massive antlers, 
in which the great terminal expansions are in approximation to 
the brow-tine owing to the shortness of the beam. Up to igoz 
seven other American races had been described, four of which are 
grouped by Grant with the first and three with the second type. 
Some of these forms are, however, more or less intermediate between 
the two main types, as is a pair of antlers from Novaia Zemlia 
described by the present writer as R. 1 . pearsani. The Scandinavian 
reindeer is identified by Mr Grant with the barren-ground type. 

Reindeer are domesticated by the I.Jippa and other nationalities 
of northern Europe and Asia, to whom these animals are all-im¬ 
portant. Domesticated reindeer have also been introduced into 

See Madison Grant, " The Caribou," y/A Annual Report, New 
York Zoohgieal Society (1902); J. G. Millais, Newfoundland and 
its Unira^n Ways (1908). (R. L.*) 


ItBnntCXB, CARL HEIMRICH CARSTEN ^ <1824-1910), 
'German composer and pianist, was born at Altona '<in the a3rd of 

J une 1834; hk father, Peter Reinecke (who was also his teacher), 
eing an accomplished musician. At the age of eleven he made 
hit first appearance as a pianist, and when scarcely eighteen he 
went on a successful tour through Denmark and Sweden. After 
a stay in Leipzig, where he studied under Mendelssohn and 
under Schumann, Reinecke went on tour with Kfinigsldw and 
Wasidewski, Schumann’s biographer, in North Germany and 
Denmark. From 1846 to 1848 Reinecke was ogurt pianist to 
Christian VIII. of Denmark. AftN’ resigning this post he went 
first to Paris, and next to Cologne, as professor in the COn- 
•emitorium. From 1854 to 185^ he was music director at 
Bannen, in the latter year thn post at Breilau U&ivemky; 


in i860 he became conductor of the famous Leipzig Gewandhaus, 
a post which (together with that of professor at the Conserva- 
torium) he held with honour and distinction for thirty-five 
years. He finally retired into private life m 190a and died 
m March 1910. During this time Reiuecke continually made 
concert tours to England and elsewhere. His pianoforte playing 
belonged to a school now almost extinct. Grace and neatness 
were its characteristics, and at one time Reinecke was probably 
unrivalled as a Mozart player and an accompanist. His grand 
opera Kimig Manfrei, and the comic opera Auf hohen Befehl, 
were at one time frequently played in Germany; and his 
cantata Hahtm Jarl is melodiously beautiful, as are many of his 
songs; while his Friedensfeier overture was once quite hack¬ 
neyed. By far his most valuable works are those written 
for educational purposes. His sonatinas, his “ Kinder- 
ga^n ” and much that he has ably edited will keep hi* name 
alive. , 

RBDIHART, CHARIAS STANLEY (1844-1896), American 
painter and ifiustrator, was bom at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and after having been employed in railway work and at a steel 
factory, studied art in Paris and at the Munich Academy under 
Straehuber and Otto. He afterwards settled in New York, 
but spent the years 1882-1886 in Paris. He was a regular 
exhibitor at the National Academy in New York, and contri¬ 
buted illustrationr in black and white and in colours to the 
leading American periodicals. He died in 1896. Among his 
best-known pictures are: “ Reconnoitring,” “ Caught Napping,” 
“ September Morning,” “ Mussel Fisherwoman,” “ At the 
Ferry,” “Normandy Coast,” “Gathering Wood,” “The Old 
Life Boat,” “ Sunday,” and “ English Garden ” ; but it is as an 
illustrator that he b best known. 

REINHART, JOACHIM CHRISTIAN (1761-1847), German 
painter and etcher, was born at Hof in Bavaria in 1761, and 
studied under Oeser at Leipzig and under Klingel at Dresden. 
In 17^ he went to Rome, where he became a follower of the 
classicist German painters Carstens and Koch. He devoted 
himself more particularly to landscape painting and to aquatint 
engraving. Examples of his landscapes arc to be found at 
most of the important German galleries, notably at Frankfort, 
Munich, Leipzig and Gotha. In Rome he executed a series 
of landscape frescoes for the Villa Massimi. He died in Rome 
in 1847. 

HEINHOLD, KARL LEONHARD (1758-1823), German 
philosopher, was born at Vienna. At the age of fourteen he 
entered the Jesuit college of St Anna, on the dissolution of which 
(1774) he joined a similar college of the order of St Barnabas. 
Finding himself out of sympathy with monastic life, he fled in 
1783 to North Germany, and settled in Weimar, where he 
became Wieland’s collttborateur on the German Mercury, and 
eventually his son-in-law. In the German Mercury he publfehed, 
in the years 1786-87, hfe Briefe iiber die Kantische Philosophie, 
which were most important in making Kant known to a wider 
circle of readers. As a result of the Letters, Rcihhold received 
a call to the university of Jena, where he tau^t from 1787 to 
1794. In 1789 he published his chief work, the Versueh einer 
neuen Tkeorie des menschlichen VorsteUungsvermogens, in which 
he attempted to simplify the Kantian theory and make it more 
of a unity. In 1794 he accepted a call to Kiel, where he taught 
till hb death in 1823, but his independent activity was at an 
end. In later life he was powerfully influenced by Fichte, and 
subsequently, on grounds of religious feeling, by Jacobi and 
Bardih. His historical importance belongs entirely to his earlier 
activity. The development of the Kantian standpoint contained 
in the “ New Theory of Human Understanding’* (1789), and in 
thb Fundament des pkilosophischen Wissens (1791), was called 
by its author ElemenUtrpkilosophiej^ 

“ Rclnhotd lays greater emphasis than Kant upon the unity and 
activity of consciousness. The principle of consciousness us 
that every idea Is related both to an object and a subject, and Is 
partly to be dbttnguiriied, pertly vniteil to both. Since form 
cannot produce matter nor aaoject object, we arc fenroed to assume 
a tbing-in-ltseK. But this is a notion which is self-coiitradictoty 
If oomdousaess be esMiMSiiUy a relating activity. There is there- 
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fore mmetbii^ which muit be thought uhd yet oannot be thought" 
(HOfiding, Hittory of M»i$rn Pkileoopky, Eng. troos., vol. ii.). 

See R. Keil, Wuland uud* Riinhold (sad ed., I«ipxig, 1890); 
J. E. Erdoiann, Grundriss dtr Geachickte ier Pkilosophie (Berlin, 
1 8661; higtoriee of pbiloinphy by R. Folckenberg and W. Windcl- 
bond. •* 

REINKSN8. JOSEPH HUBERT (1821-1896), German Old 
Catholic bishop, was bom at Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapeile, 
on the ist of March 1821, his father being a gardener. In 
1836, on the death of his mother, he took to manual work 
in order to support his numerous brothers and sisters, but in 
1840 he was able to go to the gymnasium at Aix, and he after¬ 
wards studied theology at the universities of Bonn and Munich. 
He was ordained priest in 1848, and in 1849 graduated as 
doctor in theology. He was soon appointed professor of ecclesi¬ 
astical history at Breslau, and in 1865 he was made rector of 
the tniversity. During this period he wrote, among other 
treatises, monographs on Qement of Alexandria, Hilary of 
Poitiers and Martin of Tours. In consequence of an essay 
on art, especially in tragedy, after Aristotle, he was made 
doctor in philosophy in the university of Leipzig. When, 
in 1870, the question of papal infallibility was raised, Reinkens 
attached himself to the party opposed to the proclamation of 
the dogma. He wrote several pamphlets on church tradition 
relative to infallibility and on the procedure of the Council. 
When the dogma of infallibility was proclaimed. Reinkins 
joined the band of influential theologians, headed by Ddllinger, 
who resolved to organize resistance to the decree. He was 
one of those who signed the Declaration of Niiremberg in 1871, 
and at the Bonn conferences with Orientals and Anglicans in 
1874 and 1875 he was conspicuous. The Old Catholics having 
decided to separate themselves from the Church of Rome, 
Reinkens was chosen their bishop in Germany at an enthusiastic 
meeting at Cologne in 1873 (see O1.D Catholics). On the nth 
of August of that year he was consecrated by Dr Heykamp, 
bishop of Deventer. Reinkens devoted himself zealously to 
his office, and it was due to his efforts that the Old Catholic 
movement crystallized into an organized church, with a definite 
status in the various German states. He wrote a number of 
theological works after his consecration, but none of them so 
important as his treatise on Cyprian and the Unity of the 
Church (1873). The chief act of his episcopal career was his 
consecration in 1876 of Dr Edward Herzog to preside as bishop 
over the Old Catholic Church in Switzerland. In 1881 Reinkens 
visited England, and received Holy Communion more than 
once with bishops, clergy and laity of the Church of England, 
and in 1894 he defended the validity of Anglican orders against 
his co-religionists, the Old Catholics of Holland. He died at 
Bonn on the 4th of January 1896. 

Sse Joseph Hubert Reinkens, by his nephew, J. M. Reinkens 
(Gotha, 1906). 

REISKE, JOHANN JACOB (1716-1774), German scholar and 
physician, was born on the 25th of December 1716 at Zdrbig 
in Electoral Saxony. From the Waisenhaus at Halle he passed 
in 1733 to the university, of Leipzig, and there spent five years. 
He tried to find his own way in Gr^k literature, to vdiich 
German schools then gave little attentionbut, as he had not 
mastered the grammar, he soon found this a sore task and took 
up Arabic. He was very poor, having almost nothing beyond 
his allowance, which for the five years was only two hundred 
thalers. But everything of which he could cheat his appetite 
was spent on Arabic bwks, and when he had read att that 
was then printed he thirst^ for manuscripts, and in March 
1738 startM on foot for Hamburg, joyous though totally 
unprovided, on his way to Leiden and riie treasures of the 
Wamerianum. At Hamburg he got some money aiid letters 
of recommendation from the Hebraist Wolf, and took 
to Amsterdam. Here d’Orville, to whom he had an intro¬ 
duction, proposed to retain hhh as his amahimntis at a salary 
of sik hundr^ guildiirs.' Reiefce itfuiied, fhduj^ he tlioti|ht 
the oiffer vety generous j he did not want'money, he wanted 
thaiHlscripts. when he reachW Leiden (Tune 6, he fodiiid 
thkf the lectures were ttVet for the ierm aWd that thfc' 1IS6. 


were hot open to him. But d’Orville and A. Schiilt^'he^ 
turn to private teaching and leadmg for the press, by iwhtcfa he 
was able to live. He heard Hie lectures of A. Sdhnteiu. ’Aiid 
practised himself in Arabic with his son J, . J. 3 d^teiki. 
trough Schultens too he got at Arabic USSy and w^ 
allowed std) rosa to take mem home with hiia. UlrimoWiy 
he seems to have got free access to die collection, whkB he 
re-catalogued—the Work of almost a whole summer, fat 
the curatois rewarded him with nine gulldffs. 

Reiske’s first years in Leiden were not uni^py, till he got 
into serious trouble by introducing emendations of fcu own 
into the second edition of Burmani^ Petrottius, wluch he had 
to see through the press. His patrons withdrew from Idm^ s^ 
his chance of perhaps becoming professor was geme; 
indeed soon came round, for he could not do without Reiske, 
who did work of which his patron, aftet dressing it up jte his 
own style, took the credit. But A. Schultens was never the 
same as before to him; Reiske indeed was too independcst, 
and hurt him by his open criticisms of his unastor’s way of 
fitting Arabic mainly a handmaid of Hebrew. Reiske, howmr, " 
himself admits that Schultens always behaved hondurabiyjto 
him. In 1742 by Schultens’s advice Reiske took up-medione 
as a study by which he might hope to live if he could not do lo 
by philology. In 1746 he graduated as M.D., the fees beiag 
remitted at Schultens’s intercession. It was ScSiilte^ too 
who conquered the difficulties opposed to his graduation at 
the last moment by the faculty of theology on the ground that 
some of his theses had a materialistic ring. On the lOth of 
June 1746 he left Holland and settled in Leipzig, whm he 
hoped to get medical practice. * . 

But his shy, proud nature was not fitted to gain patients, 
and the Leipzig doctors would not recommeM one 'Wim 
was not a ijiipzi^ graduate. In 1747 an Arabic dt'dich'Sbii 
to the electoral prince of Saxony got him the title of professm, 
but neither the faculty of arts nor that of medicine was willhg. 
to admit him among them, and he never delivered a course of 
lectures. He had still to go on doing litetaiy task-wwk, hut 
his labour was much worse paid in Leipzig than in Amden. 
Still he could have lived and sent his oU motoer, as his custom 
was, a yearly present of a piece of leather to be sold in'retsiit 
if he had been a better mana^r. But, careless for the ihorrow, 
he was always printing at his own. gost great books u(bi(h 
found no buyers. His academical colleagues were horale; 
and Emesti, under a show of friendship, secVetly hind|^d 
his promotion. His unsparing reviews made bad blood ikii^ 
the pillars of the university. 

At length in 1758 the magistrates of Leipzig rescued h!te 
from his mis«'y by giving him the rectQtate of St Nicett, 
and, though he still made no way with the leading men'ot^ 
university and suffered from the hostility of men Uke Ruhnlcen 
and J. D. Michaelis, he was compensated for this By the teteem 
of Frederick the Great, of Lessing, Karsteh Hiehuht;, and duby 
foreij^ scholars. The last decade of his life was made 
by tiM marriage with Ernestine Hiiller, who eiwed kd'l'hia 
interests and learned Greek to help hirni with chllarimis.Bs 
proof of his gratitude her portrait stands beside hb (h & 
first volume of the Ortttores Graeei, Reiske died on the'i^th^^ 
August 1774, and his MS. remains passed, through'l^ii^a 
mediation, to the Danish minister Suhm, and are ^ 

Copenhagai Irorary, ' , . 


Reiske certainly lurpaaied all bis predecesseni (n 
quality of his,knowledge of Arabic Rtamtuie. 1 It wnt the Mstort^flifr 
nalia of .the literature,,that alwajp intweetedhioi ;.he>dmj^Ceia» 
for Arable poetry as sneh, aod ttw then much praised Haro' e e wmd 
to hlni a grammatiesd pedint; He read the poeti ’‘lest -tot their 
vecaes -than tor 'saCh ach^ aa euppUad' idatwMU eMttefti " tifoa'lcr 
czatnpla, the Kholia. on., Jarir iarniahed iiiaSv.Udth!,iik ,wiwkahliii 
notice of the prevalence of Buddhist doctrine and awwtidiin to 
'Irak under the Omay^s. In the AdnetaRonei himnwWm 
Abulfoda Afodowffc jrola., f 

he (Xmected' a veritable treasuteoi sOnndaiid 
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numitmatics, and his letters on Arabic poinage (in &i«hhorn's 
-vols. ix‘.t^ia.)'totm. according'to De Sacy, the baits 
'^lOuubi branch oi. ttidy. To oomprcheasive knowledge and very 
: wide ttadasg 'bOi added a sound historical judgment. He was not, 
1^ i^ultens, deceived by the pretended antiiipity of the yemgnite 
Kasidas.’ . Errors no doubt he made, as in fjre attempt to ascertain 
the'datd ot'the breach of the dam Of Matib.' 

Though' Abulfoda as a late epitomater did not afford a startlng- 
.>tlolSii4w njethodical study of the sources, Reiake’s,edition with'his 
ynd/ra and notes certainly laid the foundation for research in Arabic 
mstopr. The foundation of Arabic philoiogy, however, was laid not 
by him but by De Sacy. Reishe’s liugUistic knowledge was great, 
^mt 'he used it only to imderstand bis authors; he had no feeling for 
form, for langua^ as language, or for metre. 

In Leipzig Reiske worked mainly at Greek, though he continued 
to drayr bn nis Arabic stores accumulated in Leiden. Yet his merit 
as an Arabist Was sooner recognized than the value of his Greek 
■tlrotkr ' Reiske the Greek scholar has been rightly valued only in 
. TSeent years, and it is now recognized that ho was the first German 
glpce Sylburg who had a living knowledge of the Creek tongue. His 
rigiutation does not rest on his numerous editions, often hasty or 
even made to bookseUars' orders, but in his remarks, especially his 
bbajecturm. 'He himseH - designates the AititHodversaiionet in 
I Scnpter$s Graieti as .flu ingnii lui, and in truth these thin booklets 
outweigh his big editions. Closely following the author's thought 
[ be removes obstacles whenever he meets them, but he is so steeped 
'lh fhf language and thinks so truly like a Greek that the difficulties 
'he 'feels often seem to as to lie in mere points of style, His criticism 
uempiricsl and unmothodic. based on immense and careful reading, 
Oftd applied only when he feels a diflinulty ; and he is most successful 
when no has a large °tass of tolerably homogeneous literature to lean 
on. whilst on isolated points he is often at a loss. His corrections 
'Are'often hasty and‘false, but a surprisingly large proportbn of 
Htsm have since received confirmation from MSS. And, though 
, bis merits as a Grecian lie mainly in his conjectures, his realism is 
jflt m this sphere also; his German translations especially show more 
ireeaotb and practical insight, more feeling for actual life, than is 
common with the scholars of that age:* 

. F>OE>k list of Sciske's writings see Meusel, Kt. tgz teq. His chief 
Arabic works (all posthumous) have been mentioned above. In 
Ckeek letters his ebiei works'are Canstantini PorpkyrogenUi libri 
II. M ctrimoniii aulae Bptanl., volS. i. ii. (Leipzig, 1751-66), vol. iii. 

• (Bdnh, l8zg) ; Animadv. ad Grdeces auciores (5 voSs., L^zig, 1751-66) 
rest dies uaprinted at Copenhagen); Oratorum oroM. ^uae 
wp*rgi«*<,(8 vola<, t,etazig, i 7 Jb- 73 ).: App...mt, ad, Dmatthfnm 
.( 3 jVola., 1^.. 1774-7 jl) i Ma^tnufsTyr. {ib., 1774) ; PlMarcktts (ii vols., 
|6„ Dionyt Italic. (6 ybls., » 6 ., 1774-77) ; Libdnius (4 vols., 

Attenburg, Various reviews In the Acta trudUmWn and 

ZmmH. Htektidkim are ekaracterfstic and worth reading. Compare 
P, Jokattn .]*tdb Sttsktns van tktn ulbH anfgtstUfit Lebtnsbe- 
ukrtiin^ng (Leipzig, 1783), (J. Wn.) 


aitjAin, OABREBUS [Cbarlottk R£ju] (1857- ), 

French actress, was bom in Paris, the daughter of an actor. 
She was ^ pupil of Regpier at the Conservatoire, and took the 
stoond .prize for comedy in 1874. Her dibul was made the next 
year, during which she played attractively a number ofFght— 
espemallv _soubrette—pruts. Her first great, success was in 
Hmtn Meilhac's Ma camarade (1883), and she soon became 
xnptm as an emotional actress of rare gifts, notably in DScori, 
^ehmni* Lacerleux, Ma cousine, Amoureuse and Lysistrata. 
tn 1893 she married M. Porel, the director of the Vaudeville 
theatre, but me marriage was dissolved in 1905, Her per- 
fQiroances in Madanit Sans Gene (1893) made her as well 
known in England and Aiperica as in Paris, and in later years 
she apwared in characteristic parts in both countricsj being 
particularly successful in Zasa and La^PassereUe, She opened 
the Thiltre Rijane in Paris in 1906. The essence of Aench 
yivacity and am'milted expression appeared to be concentrated 
in Madame Rjjane^s acting, and made her unrivalied in Ae pwts 
which she had made her own. 

. .1 RBItAffiD, ADRIAK (1^76-1718), Dutch' Orientalist, was 
iMiii'at Ryp, studied at UtiWit and Leiden, and was professor 
ttf ’Orie(rtttl'‘'^ngua^’ successively at Harderwqk ;!(r^9). find 
Utiitoht Hij mo^ imporbuit works were PaUfestina ax 

mitertifHs memumentii ^Uestrata Ktnchty 1114), tssd Antiqmtates 
■ddm* veientm Hehmeonm. (See also Burman, TVa/. EruSi, 
■p. sjid'seq.). 


’ Auizbidyeni. criffcae ln liamzae hist, Joelanldarum," In 

Bichhbtti'k'AfM./f«(. ffiirf. '."1 • 

* For ettiniate el Reiffee ^ a ptiiifc i&y&kx ttik wrif« If lb- 
4 eMfd V. Wilamow«t^)MlebdbtiT 


'RBLAP8ING FEVER (Febris verufrefwlythe name given to 
a specific infectious diseaseoccasmnally appearingas an epidemic 
in.communities suffering‘Irom scirdty or''(amirie.,",Jt is char¬ 
acterized mainly by its sudden invasion, with violent febrile 
symptoms, which continue for about a week and end in a 
crisis, but are followed, after another week, b,ya return.of the 
lever. 

This disease has reemed many other names, the tot known 
of which are famine fever, seven-day, bilious relapsing fever, 
and spirillum fever. As in the case of tyfhoid, relapsing fever 
waslong believed to be simply a form of typhus. The distmetion 
between them appears to have been first clearly established 
in x8s6, in connexion with an epidemic in Ireland, 

Relapsing lever is highly contagious. With respect to the nature 
of the conti^ioa, certain important. observations have been made 
(sec also Parasitic Diszases). In 1873 Obermeior. discovered in 
the blood of person-S suffering from relapsing fever minute organisms 
in the form of spiral 'filaments of ■the genus SpiroekaeSe, measuring 
in Icngtti lir to rtkt and in breadth nimr'to inch, and 
possessed of rotatory or twisting movements. This organism 
received the name 01 Spirillum uhermeieri. Fritz Schaudinn has 
brought forward evidence that it is an animal parasite. The most 
eonstantly recognized factor in the origin and spread of relapsing 
fever is destitution; but this cannot be regarded as more than a 
predisposing cause, since in many lands widespread and destructive 
tamines have prevailed without any outbreak of this fever. In¬ 
stances, too, have'been recorded where epidemics were distinctly 
associated with overeibwding rather than with privation. Relapsing 
fever Is most commonly met with in the young. One attack does 
not appear to protect 'from others, but rather, according to some 
authorities, engenders liability. 

The incubation of the disease is about one week. The symptoms 
of the fever then show themselves with great abruptness and violence 
by a rigor, accompanied with pains in the limbs and severe head¬ 
ache. The febrile phenomena are very marked, and tlie tempera¬ 
ture quickly rises to a high point (I05"-I07° Fahr.), at wliidi it con¬ 
tinues with little variation, while the pufee is rapid (100-140), 
full and strong. There is intense thirst, a dry brown tongue, 
bilious vomiting, tenderness over the liver and spleen, and occa¬ 
sionally jaundice. Sometimes a peculiar bronzy appearance of the 
skin is noticed, but th^e is no characteristic rash, as in typhus. 
There is much prostration of strength. After the continuance of 
these symptoms for a period of from five to seven days, the tem¬ 
perature suddenly falls to the normal point or below ft, the pulse 
becomes correspondingly slow, and a profuse perspirationoccurs, 

.,while the seven headache disappears and the appetite returns. 
Except for a sense of weakness, the patient feels well and. may 
even return to work, but in some cases there remains a Condition of 
great debility, accompanied with rheumatic pains in the limbs. 
Tlus.itate of freedom from fever continues for about a woek, when 
there occurs a well-marked relapse with scarcely less abruptness 
and. severity than in the first attack, and the whole symptoms 
are of the same character, but they do not, as a rule, continue so 
long, and they terminate in a crisis in three or four days, after 
.whKh convalescence, proceeds satisfactorily. Second, third and 
even fourth relapses, however, may occur in expeptional cases. 

Tlie mortality in relapsing fever >9 comparatively small, about 
being the average death-rate in epidemics (Murchison). 
The fatal cases occur mostly from the complications common to 
continued fevers. The treatment is essentiwy the same as that 
for typhus fever. XAwentbal and Gabritpehewsky by using the 
.serum of an immune horse succeeded in averting the relapse in go'/, 
•of cases. ' 

.. RELATIVITY PE KNOWI£DCfE. a philosophic term which 
.was much used by .tht^.phiiosophas.t)! the middle of the 19th 
century, and has sincp fallen wgely into disuse. It deserves 
^pilanatiorir howevei:, ntft only because it has occupied so large 
a'^ce in.the writings of some great British.Ibmkers, but also 
.hecause the main question for which it stands is still matter of 
e^cf debate. We get at the meaning of the term most easily 
by ppnsidering what it is that “.r«^tiv|fy ” ui opposed to. 
“.Rnkitmty’* ol .knowle^e is opposed, tq. aosoluteness or 
pQsitiyehess of knoWled^., , .Now there ate two ..senses'in which 
knowledge may claim to he absolute. 'The k^wer may say, “ I 
Aaott) this alMQlut^,” or he may say, ‘‘I kww-ttwatisoluwly.” 
With’the emphaas upon, the “ know " he.ajn^ that his know¬ 
ledge of the matter m qui»tfon cfmni:rtrhe |d{e;ci^ by any^ing 
•whatever, “I know absolutely that two and two are four” 
jmakes. an> assertion obojit .the jmower's inuUcctual state; .he [is 
.qpnvinced that bis ceiiuim khowlei^e of thq roniH of addiqg .tf 0 
to two is indepepdent ot apy other piece of knqajwlie.: With ‘ 
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en»l^is:u®on ih«.o)>jec^ pl3tn<w4«ic|gej<“.^kw«!.4Mt,;V<we 
'^y« ttw; pt^. aetm, of pt.{knowledge :> jt i* ,ta 

;isjittnpn,^t Ae fcpp^ jciftyr^ the ‘‘ this/f^wjjpjtisyer itiiW be, 
m its ess^-or ysit, tipily « ,ii4,,,iMel|., ,,Tl^phipM.“relatfYitK 

i^pw‘W ’' ipwaiiisgs; tlji^t so 

portion of knowledge IS absolute, bjpt is sJjyi^ys affected, by its 
.rdatjons to ojiiet pprtions pf knowledge ; ,(W thfktjvhat we.taow 
are^tftispwte things in therose}veB, hut jthfflgsconditioned in' 
theii qualitv by pur , channels of knowledge. Each :of ; those 
two; propositions must, command .assent as .soonas.nncritiical 
ignorance gives place to phjlosr^ihic reflectionbut.eadi may 
bo exaggiwated, indeed has currently .been, epcaggoaated,. into 
falsity, The simplest experiences single note struck upon the 
piano—would not, te what it is, to us but (dr its ration 
.contrast ot comparison with,other experience.'• This ^ true; 
but pre may easily exaggerate, it into a falsehood by saying that 
a piece of experience ,is entirely constituted by its r^ticw to 
other experiences... Speh an extreme relativity,.as.advocatod 
by T. H. Green in ,U)e .first chapter pf his. Prfdegomma to Unties, 
wiypilves the absurdity, that pur whole, fijqiari^ice is a tissue of 
relations wi^h no points of attachment on which the relaticms 
, depend. The only, motive; for advocating it is the,prejudice pf 
. absolute idealism which would deny that sensation has any,part 
whatever in the.constitution, of experience,,.idis, soon as we 
xecpgniie the part of sensatitm, we have no .reason; tedenykhe 
common-sense position that each piece of experience has .its 
.own. quality) which is modified ind^itely hy the rations in 
which it stands.’ 

The second *nso of relativity, that which asserts the impoaa- 
bility of knowing tilings exc^t as-oonditioned hy our percj^itine 
■, faculties, is more important philosophically and has hada more 
interesting history. To apprehend it is really the. first great 
step in philosophical education. The unpialosi^ical person 
usumes that a tree as he sees it is idmtical with the tree as it is 
in itself and as it is for other percqsient minds. Reflectkxi 
shows that our apprehension of the tree as eondatioopd by the 
secse-orgaas with which we have been endowed, and'that the 
apprehension of a bbnd man, and still more the apprehension 
of a dog or horse, is quite different from ours. ,Whatthe tree is 
in itself—that is, for a perfect intelligence—we cannot, know, 
any more than a dpg or horse can know what the.tree isfor a 
human intelligence. So far the relativist is on sure ground; 
but from this truth is4evel^>ed the paradox that tite tree has 
no objective existenceat aU,(md,cansiste entirely of the conscious 
states of the perpeivw. 'Observe the parallelism of the two 
-paradoxical forms of relativity,: lone says .that, things are 
.relations with nothing that-is reteted ■, the other Ba}is that (things 
are inceptive conditions with nothing objed^p to which tiie 
conditions apply. Both make the given nothing and the work 
ofthemindeverythii^. . /,r 

V To see the abMurdity of the second paradox of ..relativity! is 
easier than tq refute it If nothing.exists but tbaconsewus 
states of the peroeiver, how does he come to think that there, is 
an, objective tree at itii ? Why does he regard hip. conmious 
-states as produced by an obj^t ? And bow does he-oome to 
imagine that there are other iiunds than his own ? . Inishort. thjs' 
.kind of relativity lea^ strtug^ .to_what is generally kniowh as' 
.'.‘the abyssscd sd^ism.” But, like all ithe great paradoxes 
riof phao^«hy<.it ,has its ivalue in directing our .atbmtion tP-^a: 
I vit^, yet mu^ neglectednieleiiient of experience).. . Wei ,oamiot, 
avoid solipsism .(f.y)) so leng ap we .neglect tiMs^einent iff force 
orpmvpr. ■ If, lasiIIe^asRe^/ourrfsqwience.ii aft knowledge, 

a^ if knowledge is indefinitely transformed; by the;oon4it^' 
;,of knnwfog) then^we ape Itempfod; to rpgm-d the object as mmer- 
iffunuP) And to, teeat our ranate conviction that knowleikejhas 
,re{eren«.tp (ffaectpias a delusfon vlnch imiloa^hlod nrwew 
-kdeptiiicdtodisiiel. Theieme^.^^pamdfficfotoreeapi«e 
-that fouridation for.owbeUelin.^ exjpfoRcei^T.ohjp^ is 
whiohthw exerts upon us Wd fffo resistimeegsddfdi 
to.sur.'will* :A^hat the .two,foin,regard to 
qualitiei .depends on ;what .faoattlM !we.hayp;.for;;pi^v!mg pt.! 
iBirt,;i!ha*ever8|ieci6c'fltHdHies.it nmy h|Mfet.'.fo;»fflKStiB O**^! 


‘AS (jteuob]eQt)iaodong.ao>«ifeieamesi'intoidyiiamie ediOdnnpAriiti 

ow,minds,:..) , I1-) v; i; 7. ■ I t..! ,>rtn. 7 i 

...la, (he .hitioiy of .thought the felatlvlty. at. hno^e 

tfodn the’sitBj^wrth^'iiriOn 
lira in<etel(e<tomier tt back fo'tiiSdieSIts. 

ife* eauniU^ " Man ,is the ineBsdn.af.Uu1tiitPgt,v __ 

'^•5 W»tp»iite!fo.(hP tenth.thatrn«ai mtb«r;ihan 

^manlsar rad&ffi ^ r^^tis 

•'doctrines w« find in VPrionS thinkers we mirn teke acConnOf the 
ijiee to whioh they were put. By Beseartes'the .piili^lii'Wa*i1is»d 
«p.#o.msUmWMt m.,tpeptlcieBi. t|»,h«n6cent*is|»tiois»;0fcy*^ 
down mp^v J phUosophy. to nfoke rpom. for iinodern jefanerTby 
Berkeley ri wis Used to corilbnt & materieDsts-, by H^' to the 
esuae of sfleptitism oiidfe' iniMe Siain^tihe’ intSeeW dOtettfts; 
by Kant toi-prepay !a jnitification for a nomuansl stil^- tO bs 
apprehended by,Wth;, oy J. Si Miff and Hcrbiart;Spenote to’suiaort 

■ itetttaenf Wf ^ •Relativity of Knbwledge¥'to ^ found/^o 
teGond chapter-of that baok sets forth: tm^vai^us-'lfoiak'Of <the 
diMtTine;with admteaNe lucidity and'pre(d4iod^^Mld'l^ves'>mBay-. 
r«erences to other writers. 



w>r^ philosophising by the terms 'VwbjeCtMsm,'”: '‘.si*i«i(!tlve 
ideshMi, ancl, iot it? .extreme, (oon,, "• ssd^sm " (g.v, 


RSLEASS {O.Fr, retes, vsriaat of'vffni'r, from fe2ati»r,’:,to 
release), let go, Lat) freedom or 'delivatmce^.ftiMn 

toouhle, pain or, Sorrow) the frwing or, discharge from some 
obl%atxm^ debt, traction of.lettinggO’iW'rdeaaiig toat e tte i g 
‘fixed or,set-in position'. In law, the term, is aj^efl -to' the 
.disebarge of some obligation, by which, it iS extinguisheiiaCsee 
Dubt), and to the cwiveyanoe of :an.estate or intereStinrreWor 
pctaomMprrmertynfo one who has already eomeiesUtt arimtestet 
therein. For the special form of conveyancing lQsown:as!." lease 
.and release,” see CoxvKVANOiNOw ;' .i ; ■ . , .'7 
.. 'BEUCS fffrgafoe,. the, equivalent lof the i English 
“ remains’’ in tiie senserota dead bodyj, the name givenihrffhe 
'Caithoiio, Church to, (r) the bodies of the saints, or portions'of 
them< (a) such objects as the saints mode ttse. of. turingithdr 
. lives, or as were used at,their martyrdom.These rffneteh lure 
. held by the Church in religious, veneration, and by theiri ioMShs 
it hopes to obtain divinergrace and miraculous, beiiefite Jipme, 
Tf«d.scss..e 4 ). . , ■ ' li-,-,-.!' 

These ideas had taken shape,, inallcssentiab, during die airiy 
dayaof the Church, underwent fnrtherdevefopment la the miehSe 
agfes, and; were maintained by the, GatkoUo Church imMrfaee 
of til# (^position of (be Reformers,, while' all tiuDFrotsttaat 
, Churches rejected .them,;' 


, .Tbe,orpins of the veneration wfitelicS lit m .the.aBxietiy<for 
the:prmcrvation of the bodiea of the, martyrs. .Nothiag is^ihore 
natural than that the,pious,solicitude feitiby hD -ineisiocitbe 
b^ics'jiff their loved oaies should in'tte prinlitm ChfiitiBn 
Churches have been turned most strongly towU'ds .thalhddits 
-of .those who had met with deaffi faconfessing titewiaitlfciJGnie 
aocouBt given fey (be ohurch at Smyrna- ofithe ideariribf their 
bishqp.Polycatp ( 155 ) gives us an msight jnfo tfeeae .fdeKngs. 
Tha-wimcH •eolleeted ai^ feuried thejirmains. 'of'the intityr, 
.who had bem burnt. in:order duly fo celebrate,'tim.anaiiietsa^ 
.xffithemartyrdoar at the place of rtfurial.:. .TtmffoSMiiakiemi'ike 
.triwi seemal to assure the coiatinwitiQn dt i!»nunm.h{e of 
ithfi irimndi with their -bisfenp) of .tke.ihdi«iKiiifeitheidriid(0i^^ 

,l’niw*ic..|!7)<,.. ■ - ... .n'.'miWJ viSw-ni. 9 imv 

.Thktmstom.ofwhi(ffiMe.feaiteb«4fnrjdtfif|i«b;t^ 

■ • becOTie mwvwsnl fiby: the ,c«rtBr^ 

Christians SSsemldied.nn;,tfoi aniHvemarynff. tfeeismEtyiifideKdi 
,ati.tttete!gtaviss/to pisfobnafol' the.nAgape,«nd: tfeerEnefeariib'at 
,.tb«4I)0t.!.;; It limfiiac-jiKycmritft ousfom.iteK bilirit tithdliiidl ffhirithe 
mves of the martyrs; and it WKs.ffve higl^lwiihlmf SHO^lto 
f^jiRatwith tb» mhffa;”.; .it.ww tfeebicdy 
.(<||fvenetnte*<'!eerJE«!teb(i8lssl*si*ri(:V^^^ m 

4|(^tfoMrid(ld',i^'3nl4isid%tfea'feq|i^^ 
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it became customary fm the bodiesti^ the martyrs not to be 
buried, but preserved for the purpose of veneration. Already 
individual Christians began to possess themselves of portions 
of the bodies of martyrs, and to carry them about wit^ them. 
Both these practices met with criticism and opposition, especially 
from the lading men of the Church. According to the testi- 
mcesy of Athanasius of Alexandria, the hermit Anthony decided 
that it should be held to be unlawful and impious to leave the 
bodies of the martyrs unburied (Fite Ani, go). In Carthage the 
archdeacon and later the bishop Caecilianus severely blamed a 
certain Lucilla for carrying about with her a relic which she used 
to kiss before receiving the Eucharist (Optatus, De schism. Donat. 
i. 16). The compiler of the Acta S. Fructuosi, a Spanish ecclesi¬ 
astic, represents the martyred bishop as himself requesting the 
buri^ of his relics. But energetic as the opposition was, it was 
unsuccessful, and died out. For in the meantime opinion as to 
the efficacy of relics had undergone a transformation, parallel 
with the growth of the theory, which soon predominated in the 
Church, that nuteriat instruments are the vehicles of divine 
grace. When tne Christians of Smyrna decided that the bones 
of the martyrs were of more worth than gold or gems, and when 
Origen {Exh. ad marl. 50) spoke of the precious blood of llie 
martyrs, they were thinking of the act of faith which the martyrs 
had accomplished by the sacrifice of their life. Now, on the 
other hand, the relic came to be looked upon as in itself a thing 
of value as the channel of miraculous divine powers. These 
ideas are set forth by Cyril of Jerusalem. He taught that a 
certain power dwelt in the body of the saint, even when the 
soul had departed from it; just as it was the instrument of 
the soul during life, so the power passed permanently into it 
{Cat. xviii. 16). This was coming very near to a belief that 
objects which the saints had used during their life had also a 
share in their miraculous powers. And this conclusion Cyril 
had already come to {loc. cit.). 

We can see how early this estimate of relics became general 
from the fact that the former hesitation as to whether they 
should be venerated as sacred died out during the 4th century. 
The Fathers of the Greek Church especially were united m 
recommending the veneration of relics. All the great theole^jians 
of the 4th and 5th centuries may be quoted as evidence of this : 
Eusebius of Caesarea {Praep. Ev. xiii. ii), Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Orat. in Cypr. 17), Gregory of Nyssa {Orat. de S. Tkeod. mart.), 
Basil of Caesarea {Ep. ii. 197), Chrysostom (Laud. Drosidis), 
Theodoretof Cyrus (inpr. 67, ii), &c. John of Damascus, the 
great exponent of dogma in the 8th century, gave expression 
to the result of a uniform development which had been going 
on for centuries when he taught that Christ offers the relics to 
Christians as means of salvation. They must not be looked 
upon as something that is dead; for through them alt good 
things come to those who pray with faith. Why should it 
seem impossible to believe in this power of the relics, when water 
could be made to gush from a rock in the desert ? {De fide 
ortkod. iv. 15). 

Such was the theory; and the practice was in harmony with 
it. Throughout the whole of the Eastern Church the veneration 
of relics prevailed. Nobody hesitated to divide up the bodies 
of the saints in order to afford as many portions of them as 
powible. They were shared among the inhabitants of cities 
and villages,' Iheodofet tells us, and cherished by everybody 
as healers and physicians for both body and soul (lp« cur. Graec. 
afi. 8). The transition from the true relic to the hallowed object 
was especially common. Jerusalem, as early as the time of 
Eusebius, rejoiced in the possession of the episcopal chair of 
James the Just {Hist. eed. vii. 19); and as late as the 4th century 
was discovered the most important of the relics of Christ, the 
cross which was alleged to have been His. Cyril of Jerusalem 
already remarks that the whole world was filled with portions 
of the wood of the cross (Caf. iv. 10). 

llie'development which the veneration of relics underwent 
in the West did not differ essentially from ttet in the East. 
Here also the 'idea came to prevail that the body of thd saint, 
or a portion of it , was possessed cif heiling told protective'power 


(Faulinus of Hola, Poem. xix. 14 et seq., xxvii. 443). The 
objection raised by the Aquitanian presbyl^'Vigihuitius {e. 400) 
to the belief that the souls of the martyrs to a certain extent 
clung to their ashes, and heard the prayers of those who ap¬ 
proached them, appeared to his contemporaries to be frivolous; 
and he nowhere met with any support. 

The only doubt which was felt was as to whether the bodies 
of the saints should be divided, and removed from their original 
resting-place. Both practices were forbidden by law under 
the emperor Theodosius I. {Cod. Theodos. ix. 17, 7), and the 
division ol the bodies of martyrs into pieces was prohibited 
for centuries. Even Pope Gregory I., in a letter to the empress 
Constantia, disapproved it {Ep. iv. 30). Ambrose of Milan, by 
the discovery of the relics of Protasius and Gervasius (cf. 
Ep. aa and Augustine, Confess, ix. 7), started in the West the 
long series of discoveries and translations of hitherto unknown 
relics. His example was followed, to name only the best 
known instances, by Bishop Theodore of Octodurum (now 
Martigny in the Vaud), who discovered the relics of the Theban 
legion which was alleged to have been destroyed by the emperor 
Maximian on account of its belief in the Christian faith (see 
Passio Acaun. Mart. 16), and by Clematius, a citizen of 
Cologne, to whom the virgin martyrs of this city revealed 
themselves (Kraus, Inschriften der Rheinlande, No. a94), after¬ 
wards to be known'as St Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins. 

The West was much poorer in relics than the East. Rome, 
it is true, possessed in the bodies of Peter and Paul a treasure 
the virtue of which outshone all the sacred treasures of the 
East. But many other places were entirely wanting in relics. 
By the discoveries which we have mentioned their number 
was notably increased. But the longing for these pledges 
of the divine assistance was insatiable. In order to satisfy 
it relics were made by placing pieces of cloth on the graves 
of the saints, which were afterwards taken to their homes 
and venerated by the pilgrims. The same purpose was served 
by oil taken from the lamps burning at the graves, flowers from 
tte altars, water from some holy well, pieces of the garments of 
saints, earth from Jerusalem, and especially keys which had 
been laid on the grave of St Peter at Rome. All these things 
were not looked upon as mementoes, but the conviction pre¬ 
vailed that they were informed by a miraculous power, which 
had passed into them through contact with that which was 
originally sacred (cf. Greg. Tur. De Ghr. mart. i. *5 ; Greg. I. 
Ep. iv. J9, No. 30). A dishonest means of satisfying the 
craving for relics was that of forging them, and how common 
this bmme can be gathered from the many complaints about 
.spurious relics (Sulp. Sev. Fite Mart. 8; Aug. De op. mon. a8; 
Greg. I. Ep. hr. 30, &c.). 

But in the long run these substitutes for relics did not satisfy 
the Christians of the West, and, following the example of 
the Eastern Church, they took to dividing the bodies of the 
saints. Medieval relics in the West also were mostly portions 
of the bodies of saints or of things which they had used during 
their lives. The veneration of relics also received a strong 
impulse from the fact that the Church required that a relic 
should be deposited in every altar. Among the first of those 
whom we know to have attached importance to the placing of 
relics in cWches is Ambrose of Milan {Ep. aa), and the 7^1 
general council of Nicaea (787) forbade the consecration of 
churches in which relics were not present, under pain of ex- 
communication. This has remained part of the daw of the 
Roman Catholic Churdt. 

The most famous relics discovered during the middle ages 
were those of the apostle James at St Jago de Chmpostella 
in Spain (see PiiorImaoe), bodies of the three kings; whiOh 
were brought from Milan to Cologife in 1164 by the emperor 
Frederick I. (Ckron. reg. Colon, for the year 1164), the ilo- 
called of St 'Veronica, triiiOh from the rath -century 

onwards was preserved'in the'CipeWa Santa Maria ad'praesepe 
Of St Peter’s in Rome (see’Dobschatz, Ckrw«<rWM<r, p. ii8 setj;^, 
'and the seafiiless robe of'Christ, the possession of h'hieh 'lent 
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nown to the cathe^ of Trier since the bejimning of the 
ith century (Gtsfa.Tftnr,, Mm. Germ. Ser. viii. p. isa). 

The number of relict incrtased to a fatwloua extent dur- 
g the middle ages. There were churches which possessed 
indreds, even tbouaahda, of relics. In the cathedral of 
iriiKfJitr were to be found, as early as 1071, 683 relics 
Jundech, Lib. pmt. Eisl., Mon. Germ. Ser. vii. p. 146 seq.); 
le monastery of Hirschau had aaa in the year 1091 (De cons, 
m, mon,, Mon. Germ. Ser. xiv. p. a6i); the monwtery of 
tedemburg 515 in the year 1166 Uinn. Stei. Ser. xvi. p. aia 
iq.). But these figures’ are trifling compared with those 
t the end of the middle ages. In the year 1500 could be 
junted 19,013 in the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg, and 01,483 
i the Schlosskirche at Halle in 1501 (Kflstlin, Friedrich itr W., 
ni die Schlosskirche eu WiUenberg, p. 58 seq.; Redlich, Cardinal 
und das Neue Stift zu Halle, p. a6o). Thwe were also 
oUections on the same scale belonging to individu^s; a 
atrician of Nuremberg named Muffel was able to gain pos- 
ession of 308 relics {Chroniken der demschen Stadte, xi. p. 745)- 
It is curious that while the popular craving for r«p hw 
assed, all bounds, medieval theology was verj; cautious in 
ts declarations on the subject of the veneration of relics, 
homas Aquinas based his justification of them on the idea 
if reverent commemoration; since we venerate the saints, 
re must also show reverence for their rriks, iat whoever loves 
nother does honour to that which remains of him after death. 
)n this account it is our duty, in memory of the saints, to {»y 
lue honour to their relics and especially to their bodira, which 
vere the temples and dwdlings of the Holy Ghost in which 
3e dwelt and worked, and which in the resurrection are to be 
nade like to the body of Christ; and in likewise because God 
ionours them, in that He works wonders in their presmce 
Summa theol. iii. qu. 33, art. 6). The great scholastic philo- 
opher abandoned the theory that the relics in themselves are 
vessels and instruments of the divine grace and miraculous 
lower. But these ideas were revived, on the other ^d, by 
be Githolicism of the counter-Reformation, which again taught 
uid teaches that God grants many benefits to mankind through 
die sacred bodies of the martyrs {Cone. Trid. zeat. xxv.). The 
doctrine has adapted itself to the popular belief. (A. H.*) 
RBLIBF (through Fr. from Lat. reUvare, to lift up), an act 
of raising or lifting oS or up. Apart from the genend sense 
of a mitigation, cessation or removal of pain, sorrow, discomfort, 
&c., and the artistic use (It. reUeoo) of the projection of a^re 
or design in sculpture from the ground on which .it is formed, 
which is treated below, the term “ relief " is used in the following 
senses; it was one of the feudal incidents between lord and vassal, 
and consisted of a payment to the lord in kind or money made 
by the heir on the death of the ancestor for the privilege of 
succession, for, fiefs not being hereditary, the estate had lafued 
to the lord; by this payment the heir eaductm fraedinm 
relev^at ^u Cange, Gloss, s.v. Relevare). The word is also 
generally used, in law, for any exemption granted by a court 
from the strict legal consequences of an act, &c., e.g. to a parlia* 
roenUry candidate from the penal consequences ensuing from 
breaches of the regulations of the Corrupt and Ill«g;al Fractiem 
Acts. Relief is also the tetm used in English law for the assist¬ 
ance given to the indigent poor by the Foot Law authorities 
(see PooB Law). 

. BILIlff, a tierm m sculpture si^^ omammt, a figure 
or figqres .raised from .the ground 01 a flat surface, of whicb rite 
sculpture^ portion forms an inherent part of the body, qf, the > 
wh^. Tlw design may 1 » in high r 6 liefr-'‘ 4 dtOf«di^rl(f«e-)ior 
Imy.ij^f—“bas-relief • or “bai^rriievo*',(jue.): in the former 
cagiil jtht design is almost wholly detac^ f^ gn»od»!the 
attiwbi^t,. tbrough 'f undfWvCTtt^^ remammg owy hem and/ 
therei; m httterJt iswMy eittadied aadimarsnonel^ r^ 
above .thpsqrfsoeXw ih,thomodflm riwW),,#,itm|y Owaedin 
pterion to abewt ahalf the^mnctksurtedtfrtb thsrisMia) 

of &e fimire or object repramted. Fortneity<tlimo<WifalM-'B!«te^ 
obhsli^V empld^' 

t^ieVO, MS^ltlieVd and fheihib-riiliei)^o'(dr M 


two lastirnamed have beei merged by modem.’OlstHaiijufeOi^ 

“ low-feilef,” to the disadvaati^ of accurate descriptsmi .ilbc.; 
term relief belongs to modem sculptura. iTo low, lehaf ai uadorr. 
stood by us.Fliny applied the word imagfyfda, \Mt it ia to be. 
observed &at onbming and chasing came within 
category. It may be considered mt less 8<^pti^ 
(independently of manipulative skill) is needed .in hi^ C^ef: 
than in low relief, because in the farmer the true relative pro- 
pmtions in the life (whether figure or other object), have to be 
rendered, while in the latter, although the true fadgdtt vt^, 
in a measure, breadth can be given, the thickness of the object 
is reduced by at least one-half, sometimes to rimost nothmg; 
and yet in spite of this departure from actuality, this abai^R- 
ment of fact for a pure convention, a true ^e^ must still be 
produced, not only in respect to perspective, but al^ of the 
actual shadows cast. And insomuch as the oompositions are 
often extremely complicated and have sometimes to Miggest 
retreating planes, the true plane of the material afiords uttle 
scope for reproducing the required efiect. begianii^ 

the essential idea of the relief was always mainiimiad 1 tMt b . 
to say, the sense of the flatness of the slab frwn w^h k ti»s 
cut was impressed throughout the design on the mind of the 
spectator. Thus the Egyptians merely sunk rite outlines, imd 
scarcely more than suggest^ the modelling of the figures, wlMch 
never projected beyond the face of the surround^ ground. 
The Fersitms, the Etruscans and the, Greeks catrieow the art 
to the highest perfection, alike in sculpture tad JijMectutal 
ornament, and they applied it to gem sculpture, as in the case 
of “ cameo.” Similaoy, the inverse treatment of rdief—that 
is, sunk below the surface, in order that when used fpr! seals, a 
true relief is obtained—was early brou^git to|p«at completeness ;■ 
this form of engraving is adled ^ mtag^io.” The degree of 
projection in relief, broadly speaking, hu varied greatly wah 
the periods of art. Thus, in Byzwtine and Romanesque art 
the relief was low. In Gothic.it incresMcd with tiie inmeased 
desire to render sevend planw one behmd the other. With'the 
advent of the Renaissance it beeame still mom aceeotaa^, 
the heads and figures jffojecting greatly; but wch hig ^re^ 
k sometimes found in early work, esjKoiBlly in mew-w^. 
Although we see a return to lower ^ief m thf Henri II. pBriodi 
it becomes stronger in the Louis XIIL st)de, very. niU j ,in 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., but in Louis XVIi is ooniidwaWy 
reduced. (M.H..S.) 

BBLIQIOV. The origin of the Latin w<^ rl^t^ nr rmfui 
has been the subject of discussion since the timo of Cicero, 
alternative derivations tave been given,, via. from 
to gathw together, and riRigare, to Wnd back, fasten. Memire, 
meant to gatho' together, collect, hence to go oyor.a.subject 
again in thought, from re mi to^rilect togjetiu*, benoulo. 
read, collect at a glance. This view is that'gpven Iw Cicero 
(Not. Dsor. ii. 38, 73). Hesi^: “QuimniaaqiMMisid cultam 
deorum pertinerentddigenterretmctarsnt et tanquaBirri^puent, 
sunt dicti reli^osi e* relegendo,” “ men 0«tn ce^i‘ irii^ous ’ 
from rdegetie, because they reconatdered c«*fu^i.aBd*i J# 
were, went over agaia in thought ril that apperUtned to,^. 
worship of the gods.” He compares e l w mi e si . <%iw > 
diligenUs.bm mUgere, and amtimim, "to 
omnibus inest vis kgendi etdem qua# in ariigioso..; Tlij»'Vi#w.: 
is , supported by the form of the word in the verse. w 
Gellius (iv. 9)f “ rriigentem. eeee'oportetj rrijgiosmn yetot? wd 
by the use <» the Greritik^ywr, to pay .bwd to, !!**» 

a native, hi the leMe of the l«tio tMfiifV 
MjH hnr.eh'#4f7««VM€9oimerti A heed^ 

vhhato of ,tihe_|od»» or et.yV JWrkwuershies *--Jhwlriji 
The alteenatwisi rjiwvarioafe 


ohstrksiir toMKin 

ic«k4!. Ifofquotee m iMpport/tiMi U»ffra*| 
“■toliiici^.,twifai auiipw .^4 
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ittO'tbeiMmtHtioMfewith its bindingmks. It aliohtts ap^leated 
to iQiristkh 'thooght. Liddon {SSm»' Etmmts> of 
Leotwe 1. i9j]|«aysi “tactantius may b« wrong in his etymology, 
but he hasicerttikly seixed the broad paptiax sen^ of t^e word 
when he dOniweCs it with the idea of an obligatien by which man 
is bound W iitti invisible God.” Archbi^op Trench (iThaiy of'\ 
1fs|rdt) 'Bl>pposed that when ” religion’’ "became equivalent to 
the monastnc life, and “religious” to a monk, the words Ittrt 
thwr Original meaning, but the / 4 «frw» .i?»wie, amtf r22$, and thei 
Ct»sorM»nii use the words both in the general and the more 
particular Sanse^see quotations in the Nem En^isk Dietionary), 
and both ‘nieottii^s can be found in the Imitatio Ckristi and 'in 
EnMmh C^lo^a. (X.) ’ 

The atmly of the forms of belief and worship belonging to 
different" tiribes, nations or religious communities has only 
recently iacquir^ a scientific foundation. The Greek historians 
early directed their attention to the ideas and customs of the 
peoples’'with whom they were brought into contact ; aird' 
Herodotus has been cidled the “ first anthropologist of reli- 
giori;’’ The^pdhipus described the Persian dualism in the'4th 
century btC.', and when Mcga-sthenes was ambassador‘to the 
court'Of fChandragupta, 30* b.c., he noted the religious Usages 
of the middle Ganges valley. The early Christian Fathers 
recorded WMny a valuable observation mf the Gentile faiths 
around ’thiem' from varying' points of view, sympathetic or 
hostile t and Eusebius and Epiphankis, In the 4th century 
AjDij-atttfbttted 'to the" librarian of’ Ptoliemy Philaddphus the 
design ’of' collaoting the sacred' books of the Ethiopians, 
Ind&is, Persians, Elamites, Babylonians, Assyrians, Romans, 
Phoenicians, Syrians and Greeks. The Mahommedan BITunl 
(b. A.©. 973) compared'the doctrines of the Greeks, Christians, 
Jews, ‘Manichaeans and Sufis with the philosophies and reli¬ 
gions of India; Akbar’ (1548-1605) gathered Brahmans and 
Zotoastrians, Jews, Christians end Mahommedans at his court, 
and endeavoured to get translations of "their scriptures. In the 
nekt'bentury the Persian author of the Dabislan exhibited the 
doctrines of no less than twelve regions and their various sects. 
Msanw^e thcScHolirs of the West had begun to work. Thomas 
H}<de'(ii636-r703) studied the religion of the ancient Persians ; 
John 'Spknoer (*630-11693) analyst the lows of the Hebrews ; 
arid * Lord Herbert of Qiwbury {De Rdipone Gentilium, 1645) 
endeavoured to trace all religions back to five “ truly Catholic 
truths ” of primitive faith, the first being the existence of God. 
The doctrine of a pfinteval revelation survived in vtltious-forms 
for two' Centuries, and appeared as late as the Jmenhit Mwtii 
of W.'E; Ola( 14 tone-'(i 8 W, p. soyff.). Bavid 'Hume^on the other 
hand, feed his essayon 'The NiOt&at History of Religion (^757) 
on- the conception the dcv^pment of human’society from 
rude bwnnmgs, alnd all modesm sbidy is frankly founded ■on the 
general idea of Evhhition.t 

The muterisilB at Sume’t command, however, were destined" 
td' vast and’‘speudy'expansion. The Jeriiit missionaries had 
already’beeiiat work'in India'and>China,’and a brilliant'band Of 
Ehglishistndents; led by Sid Wiliam Jones add H.‘T»’G<aebroofce,i 
began' to make.known’ the 'treasutM of "Sanskrit -litemture,' 
which' the grtet’Sehofars of'Gehnnny ■and-’Rrance -proeceded ’to 
develop. Itt' Egypt the 'diseOvery bf the 'Rosetta' stOne placed" 
the'key to the hiSrpi^yphSeB Wiihitt 'Wefstttn reach; ‘and"the 
dti^ipberment Of" the; <xmeifOrm"chdtatter'enabled the patkmt 
sclWlars’of EUMpe ^b reilover the dues’'to'fthe cAitSents of‘the 
aWaHsnt'lbmries of lBabyldtya?^andNA!wyifia. ’’With tlW md of 
iriscr^tfcUft^die culisi^of GWeee"a*d Romw hatfe'fcedi 'la'fgely ' 
rebdnktmiCMi. TitnMletS'and'mfSdOiifLtMt'fepOrtedthei^iea’ 
and'wiges-of uhcWdB«d''t!riSea •ii»'''e\*erylpttt‘'bf *flie>'**l«rtd','' 
with the 'Pesirth’lha* ‘ Odmegrapl^s'fintws ‘nib racedevoid •ki#)i 
ddlgleh) beit-ooiy^di)&r(inOH'’ih->t{W ’de{gthil^tif’'#hiati'<ndijdfel 
idhorotlave dav«li^'f'’<Rli( 9 te 1 , 'HWkoiyO^kiitkHKii 
ldi»iMtUe<'‘p»tlosecfflydw^ at'WotgqMi >the >ipMbym bl.dtfa” 
ttMgkMs fjfedouittdss.''Tlifr'>gf>tiit Itfliii’Pf'fMtmaW'tMiditet,' 

~ I l^Mler^^ltaAtj H«gd/'FielWS,''Stfltteierin^ 

.. 


sucOessors, sou^t to explain religion by means Of the-phenonteiM 
of mind, and to track it to'its roots in' thOprbises^s'Pf thought' 
and 'feeling. WMte’Ottoegraphy^was garaferifig up dm fafcts 
from every part of the'glt^, psydidbgy bef^ tO analyse the' 
forms of belief, of action'and emotiem,%6'discover if possibie- 
the key to the'multitudinbus variety which "history revealed." 
From the historical and linguistic side attentkfti wW firkt fixed ' 
upon the myth, and the pUbli^tion of die ancient hytiiAs of the 
Rig Vein ied Max Miillcr to seek in tba’icommon elements of 
Aryan'thought iot the secrets of primitive religion (essay on 
ComparoHve Mythology, 1836). The phenomena of day and 
night,'of sundiine and storm, and'other aspects of nature, were" 
invoM by (Mer«it 'interpreters to' explam the donceptions Of 
the gods; their origins and then" relations. FreSh materials 
were gathered at the Same time out of European folk-lore; the 
work begun'by the brothers Grimm was coniihuod by J. W. E. 
Manhhardt, and a lower stratum Of beliefs and rites began to 
emerge into view beneath the'portic forms of themore developed 
mytlwlogies. By sUch prMiminary labours the way was 
prepared for the new scientee ‘of anthropology. 

Since the appearance of "Dr E. 'B. Tylor’s Classic^ treatise 
on Primitive ^Me (187!), the Sttldy of "the origins of rdigion 
has been pursued with the utmost xeal. Comte had already 
described the'^primitiVe forin 'Of the rdigious eonscioushess as 
that in wMeh'man cOWeeives of aB external bodies as animated 
by a life anali^gous to his own (f%fe. tome v., 1841, 

p. 30). This has been since desifha'fea’nspa/yzeww far pa«/Arit'«n 
c* pamiittUism,* and represents the obscure undifferentiated 
groundwork out of which Tylor’s AnimisOt arises. Many are 
the clues by which it has sought to Explain the secret of 
primitive religion'. Heg 4 , bdore the antteopological stage, 
found 'it in mhgfe. ■ "Max Mflller, building on philosophy and 
mythology, affirmed that “ Religion consists in the perception 
of the itmnite under such manifestatioiri as are able to influence 
the moral character of man” {Natterel Religion, 1899, p. 188). 
Herbert SpCncer derived all religion frOm the worship of the dead 
(Prineipies of Soeiology, ii),Uke Grant A^n, and LippOrt in 
Germany. Mr Andrew Lang, on the other hand, suppcses that 
belief in a supreme being came first in order of evwution, but 
was afterwards thrust into the'teack^ound by belief in ghosts 
and lesser divinities (Magio and Religion, 1901, p. 2*4)? Br 
Jevons finds the primitive form in totemism {Introd. to ike 
History of Rdigion, 1896, chap. ix.). Mr J. G, Fraser regards 
religion (see his definition quoted befow) as'superposed on an 
antecedent stage of magic;' Itt The Ttri of Life '(1905), Mr El 
Crawley interprets it by the vitd ini^tf,' and connects ‘its 
first manifestations frith the processes of the or^mic life. The 
veteran Wilhelm Wundt {Mytkus md RdijgioH, li. *906, p. 177) 
recurs to ■due primitive conceptions of'tSsC 'Sod! aS the source of 
ail subseipieftt" develownent. The Ori;^n'of reJigiOn, -however, 
can never be determined 'sirchaemogioaHy’ or historically; it 
most be sought cfanjecturally throi^h psychology. (J. B. 

' .:.44'PaJfitmvii/BiixioiOK'’ 

' TKere is a point WiWhfch theHistwy bf Relipon becomes in 
its'pfeddmlhttnt'aspect tt Hisidry'of Rnigions. The.cpnditiohs 
tlmt we describe by the doibi^Heniive ^ tend ” civilization 
oecnsitm’k specification end cdrrespDiidingdfffetontilation of the' 
life of societies; whence there result competing typdspf cUltm, 
eadh''inMM«‘wHft't!to mil* uf'ptoiiagMiaisf«'iwd, sSnenii^t 
ahrtoil 'say.’hf-empire; " It fe tui“agd e* consdoos'iejecfiofi aS 
betirden Meal 'systems'.'’ Mttlia'm nefcesSitat 5 dg''Ta''#aitefiil 
aftd ‘predarkms ■eKmiriatioheif InadlKjuatd guStdms by tqe .actual; 
destrudtteH Of those wim pramito them—this'Belfifc.tto,frmpttida 


of ’ 4 bnie ? 

iahoKrilisi tlie‘harmV'bV>widiWd-dift‘ 


labofidiesltljo'l..-™, - 

;ptogritts-IMlw 'beSb^ ptorafie-jaildng’thC^m'l^’ditod^ leSs 
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painful path of contewion. Tho horetic,-havmg deydpprf 
powers of fational chok*; 'ptercd*es'W4* heresy, 4o wit,lvis ^a»t 
of adhpttatign 10 *316 thorn InviriRthenv ^d'tUrU^ i^ 
embracKf ' the new faith that is flife jpkssiiort to survival. . ■ 

Far* otherwise is it nKiK nfitoi at'the Stage of savusefy-^e 
stage of bett^ gwpsjfrtrsuhi^ a self-ctehtred life 'of mVeterate 
custom,'in an isolation almost as complete as if they were 
marooned on separate atolls of the ocean. Progress, or at hll 
events change, does indeed take place, though ve^ Slosdy, 
since the hiost primitive savage we know of has hiS portion of 
human intelligence, looks after and before, nay, in regard to the 
pressing needs of every day shOws a quite remarkable shrewdness 
and resource. Speaking generally, however, we must pionoUnce 
him unprogressive, since, on the whole, uhreflective in regard to 
his ends, it is the price that must be paid for socy discreteness 
and iijcoherency. And the consequent* Of this atOmisut is 
not what a careless thinkOr might be led to assume, extreme 
diversity, but, on the contrary, extreme homogeneity of culture. 
It has Wn foOnd unworkable, for instance, to dasiify 'the 
religiom of reahy primitive peoples under a-plurmity of heads, 
as becomes necessary the moment that the pteseitte Of a dis^ 
tinctive basis of’linked ideas testifies to the individuahty of 
this or that type of higher creed. Primitive religions are like 
so many similar beads on a string; and the concern of the 
student'M comparative religion’ is’ at this Stage hiaSnly with' the 
nature of the string, to wit, the feommort coimitiptra'oif'sooi'and 
society that make, Say, totemism, bt taboo, yery mutii the saJiie 
thing all the savage world over, when we seek to penetrate to 
its essence. 

This fundamental homogeneity of primitive ciilture, however, 
must not be made the excuse for a treatment at tiie -hands dl 
psycholog)’ and sociology that dispenses with the study of detafls 
and tru.sts to an a priori method. By all means let universd 
characterization be attempted—we arc about to attempt One 
here, though well aware of the difficulty in the present state 
of our knowledge—but they must at least model themsd'ves 
on the composite photograph rather than the impibssiohist 
sketch. An enormous ma.ss of material, mostly quite m .the raw, 
awaits reduction to order on the’part of ahthro^ogical them-ists, 
as yet a small -and iH-sUpport^ body of entlhisiasts. Under 
these circumstances' it would be premature to 'expect agreeirieht 
as to results. In regard to’method,' however, there is IRtie 
difference of opihion. Thus, whereas the popular writer abounds 
in wide generalizations on the subject of primitive humanity, 
the ejqicrt has hlthdrto for the most part deliberately restripted 
himself to departmental investigations^ Religion, for exaitiple, 
seems altbgetnertoo vast a theme for him to embatk on, and he 
usually prefers to deal with sonie’single'element ot ^ecti 
Again, wigins attract the littiratiur •, he revels in desciTOing 
the transition from the pre-religiouS to the rdigious cra.'‘ fiiit 
the expert, confining his attention tO the known sav^e, fitifis 
him already religious, nay, enctmrbered witli rdjgiouS survh^ 
of all kinds; for him, then, it suffices to’deSci^ things as jftiey 
now are, or as they were in the comparatively recerit fore-time, 
Lastly,' there are'man^ w4o, being cotiipetetit in some cither 
branch bf science, biit having small airquaintapee'wi|h-the 
scientific Study of human' ciihure, are •mdfeed,,to 
priniitive ideas and J-.s* 

referenbe to various 
p^les, .subh as 

ahthrbpcSbgitaVexpert; oij'theothbr'haniS','SiyistS dil^khig Ihe 
“-rintofvlew Itsblf the'be^ and ibiidiaif bfteiBlresti- 





for thbsb whb pxlfctise it-i-cbtistitfrtesf its ilsSeh^ add 



sictbiilltie^^of 

wfth’ileaiotiiible wccuriiiiy hi 



We1^e%pnght to rOndw^v thb spirit Of^t 
keMihtg desk lMt&'Of:teehhi^{tidsquKd‘of 
gati^: ; These'arraeft tb''tiie^«b|iMi«»artkAeai|i 

sttbjecti- 'Thertf tbfc‘r««der 'vrflt'»d''thb 'bbil-WSd'irl_ 

recbBt ffnthr(5^giea'r«ie^y4f«fil’‘4-'^^^^ !sai^*<4f 
flimsy thread that, we 'h(^,*mky|>(ifdehiMr 
facts; but alasl 'b only'toKtftely'tfr'hrSak-'eiff 

9/ ‘RiJfgfib.-^Itt'deliteigJWith 'a 

ment'of cuhsire that has iib idimutaldeeMeiici^, but ii MtifarioWy' 
fluid Mid dianging, definition mult cottrist either hi a tfelWtfeW 
of tyib, *whi<ffiiBdfeate3 prevalentet of wfcvimtiresembteij’M 
betiyeen specimens more of IfesS’dW’ergentj drdSfttiu 
tion, which ddlimitS the fidld 'of ihqiiiiy by'hyfcjf doritt’ViliAi* 
what extreme limits this divergence holdsv'-Amongitt.'fiflilO' 
numbwlesB definitions of rel^oW that Mve bein''iea'gW*4ed, 
these that-have been hioSt fie^ently tidtoted for 
purposes ^.-anthropologistsate Tjdorisieind ^re*s. p.' 
Tyk)r'hl'<frf«»Y»wcrMft»irr (i),’!. 4a4propOse»iaB*a''" mhthHhm 
*’ 'of religioB' “ the belief iti' spmtistd'^beings.'l ' '(SjjeCi- 
tfbBS'td this' definition on the SCteei of incomtiftWHess 8(1*6,'fitafly;' 
that,,besidte 'bdiefi“ptactice inosf be'Wb'ROnedJw^'psifiii. as 
Dr Wi Robertson Smith has made cleat-iSChis' 

Rel^idn'«f Vie Samites. i6 Sqq.,- riti^*5S' in' faeti^litttfy ftaf’ 
pribirttive, .ieligion, whflst dogma add - myth'''iu* ' SecondafV) V 
seconxffly, that fhe ’outiook of Wtih'beHef isiff prad&aS iS'^tidt' 
exifluriv% towards the spicit*ia|;'Unlfafc thia-teilin ^ 'sridtsied* 
until it'iftean nSxt to netI{ihg,'blit'Biikew«etdarei^S the-quas!^ 
materialj as 'wil!;be Shown piesentljn Tlie meSh b? this 
tion, oh die other hand, lire to its bilateial fortfi,' which' 
attftHtlon’’ fo'-the need Of characterieihg-both-'the-r^ribUk 
attitude and tiie religiOUS ot^eCtitb which the'fcnhfer Kiti ref^’ 
enccJ The same form appears in-’Dr J. G. Fiuzw'S definifibtfflfi 
Tie Gdldett Bou^ (ahd-ed'.), i. dj.' .feo WbdcrsttodVbjf'twlM^^^ 
“ a pfMiitiation Or cdneShation of hoWets Superidt'tdiiaifi r^ic^' 
areTseBbved to direct and contiW’the'cOdrse bf tittle'aiWFOf' 
humaalife.” Heg^(mtoexplifih'auitl^'“bd#(m 
“ conseibus of personal agents.’* If'IS alsp'to be noted 
is here definitely r^nbamg re^iAd 'toiiii^, whftSB'JiehelldS’ 
to be-based on'the'Thnplidt) assiinqilioh that-'thff'cd^'hf, 
natvlre is'determmedj'n'tt by tiie-passhms 'br-caprice of dfewaal' 
biSngs,' blit bySie (^Oratiod bfhbmntabte'kwe'aethiilr’ifel^^' 
cajly.” His'defihiticni ftripidves bn Tyibr*s'In S8 fair as-it'iniiSea 
worship 'integral''tb'’tha’ril^gibus attitu(3fe.“ By'‘tj^f(|jrdihg'5iiie 
bbjefct of reli^dn iti iiebessatily ■^rs«ial;''fibwever,-he'fe 
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hi^lm >«vel of culture, but an idea blend of ideas fam,iliar to 
primitive thought. An important consequence of thus giving 
the study ol primitive religion the wide scope of a comparative 
hiendogy is that magic is no kmger divorced from religion, since 
the will now & found to be coextensive with the*101^100- 
religious,that largely undifferentiated plasm out of which religion 
and magic slowly take separate shape as society comes more 
and mote to contrast legitimate with illicit modes of dealing 
with the sacred. We may define, then, the religious object as 
the sacred, and the corresponding religious attitude as con¬ 
sisting in such manifestation of feeling, thought and action in 
regard to the sacred as is held to conduce to the welfare of the 
community or to that of individuals considered as members 
of the community. 

Aspecti of the Nature of the Sacred.—To exhibit the general 
character of the sacred as it exists for primitive religion it 
is simplest to take stock of various aspects recognized by 
primitive thought as expressed in language. If some, and 
not the least essential, of these aspects are quasi-negative, 
, it must be remembered that negations—witness the Unseen, 
the Unknown, the Infinite of a mwe advanced theology—are 
well adapted to supply that mystery on which the religious 
consciousness feeds with the slight basis of conceptual support 
it needs. (1) The sacred as the forbidden. The primitive 
notion that perhaps comes nearest to our " sacred,” whilst it 
immediately underlies the meanings of the Latin saeer and 
sanctus, is that of a taboo, a Polynesian term for which equiva¬ 
lents can be quoted from most savage vocabularies. The 
root idea seems to be that something is marked off as to be 
shunned, with the added hint of a mystic sanction or penalty 
enforcing the avoidance. Two derivative senses of a more 
positive import call for special notice. On the one hand, 
since that which is tabooed is held to punish the taboo-breaker 
by a sort of mystic infection, taboo comes to stand for un- 
deanness and sin. On the other band, since the isolation of 
the sacred, even when originally conceived in the interest of 
the profane, may be interpreted as self-protection on the part 
of the sacred as against defiling contact, taboo takes on the 
connotation of ascetic virtue, purity, devotion, dignity and 
blessedness. Primary and secondary senses of the term between 
them cover so much ^und that it is not surprising to find 
taboo used in Polynesia as a name for the whole system of 
religion, founded as it largely is on prohibitions and abstin¬ 
ences. (a) The sacred as the mysterious. Another quasi¬ 
negative notion of more restricted distribution is that of the 
mysterious or strange, as we have it expressed, for example, in 
the Siouan uahan, though possibly this is a derivative meaning. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that what is strsuige, new or por¬ 
tentous is regularly treated by all savages as sacred. (3) The 
sacred as the secret. The literal sense of the term churinga, 
applied by the Central Australians to their sacred objects, 
imd likewise used more abstractly to denote mystic power, 
as when a man is said to be ” full of churinga," is “ secret,” 
and is symptomatic of the esotericism that is a striking mark 
of Austrian, and indeed of all primitive, religion, with its 
insistence on initiation, its exclusion of women, and its strictly 
enforced reticence concerning traditional lore and proceedings. 
(4) The sacred as the potent Passing on to positive conceptions 
m the sacred, pethaps the most fundamental is that which 
identifies the efficacy of sacredness with such mystic or mngical 
power as is signified by the mana of the Pacific or orettda of 
^ Hurons, terms for which analogies are forthcoming on all 
sides. Of tnana Or R, H. Codrington in The Melanesians, 
119 w^tes:, ” it essentially belong to personal beings to 
originate it, though it may act throup the medium of water, 
or n stone, or a bone. All Melanesm r^igion consists > - . 
^ ^tUng this mana fqr oneself, or getting it used for,one's 
bnMfit.” £, Tregear’s Mom-Pob^sUm Comparative THc- 
Hoiiitry shofs hoar tl^ word and iu deri^tives are used to 
exproH me^^^j motion,, desire, will—in short, 

psychic otjotfy of all ki^ds. Jt also stands lor the vehide 
p{ ipxetgyT-the.spell; which would,seem,ISie- 
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wise to be a meaning, perliaps the root-meaning, of orenda 
(cf. J. N. B. Hewitt, American Anthropologist, N.S., iv. 40). 
Whereas everything, perhaps, h-is some share of indwelling 
potency, whatever is sacred manifests this potency in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, as typically the wonder-working leader of 
society, whose rrmna consists in his cunning and luck together. 
Altogether, in imna we have what is par excellence the primitive 
religious idea in its positive aspect, taboo representing its 
negative side, since whatever has mana is taboo, and what¬ 
ever is taboo has mana. (5) The sacred as the animate. The 
term “animism,” which embodies Tylor’s classical theory 
of primitive religion, is unfortunately somewhat ambiguous. 
If we take it strictly to mean the belief in ghosts or spirits 
liaving the “ vaporous materiality ” proper to the objects 
of dream or hallucination, it is certain that the agency of such 
phantasms is not the sole cause to which all mystic happenings 
' are referred (though ghosts and spirits are everywhere l^lieved 
in, and appear to be endowed with greater predominance 
as religious synthesis advances amongst primitive peoples). 
Thus there is good evidence to show that many of the early 
gods, notably those that are held to be especially well disposed 
to man, are conceived rather in the shape of magnified non¬ 
natural men dwelling somewhere apart, such as the Mungan- 
ngaur of the Kumai of S.E. Australia (cf. A. Lang, The 
Making of Religion x. sqq.). Such anthropomorphism is 
with difficulty reduced to the Tylorian animism. The term, 
however, will have to be used still more vaguely, if it is to 
cover all attribution of personality, will or vitality. This 
can be more simply brought under the notion of mana. Mean¬ 
while, since quasi-mechanical means are freely resorted to 
in dealing with the sacred, as when a Maori chief snuffs up 
the sanctity his fingers have acquired by touching his own 
sacred head that he may restore the virtue to the part whence 
it was taken (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, 165), or when un¬ 
cleanness is removed as if it were a physical secretion by washing, 
wiping and so forth, it is hard to say whether what we should 
now ^1 a “ material ” nature is not ascribed to the sacred, 
more especially when its transmissibility after the manner ot 
a contagion is the trait that holds the attention. It is possible, 
however, that the savage always distinguishes in a dim way 
between the material medium and the indwelling principle 
of vital energy, examples of a pure fetishism, in the sense ot 
the cult of the purely material, recognized as such, being hard 
to find. (6) The sacred as the ancient. The prominence of 
the notion of the Alcherin^a “dreamtime,” or sacred past, 
in Central Australian religion illustrates the essential con¬ 
nexion perceived by the savage to lie between the sacred and 
the traditional. Ritualistic conservatism may be instanced as 
a practical outcome of this feeling. Another development is 
ancestor-worship^ the organized cult of ancestors marking, 
however, a certain stage of advance beyond the very primitive, 
though the dead are always sacred and have mana which the 
living may exploit for their own advantage. 

The Activity of the Sacred. —The foregoing views of the sacred, 
though starting from distinct conceptions, converge in a single 
complex notion, as may be seen from &e many-sided sense 
borne by such a term as wakan, which may stand not rnily for 
“mystery,” but also for “power, sacred, ancient, grandeur, 
animate, immortal ” (W. J. McGee, i^h Report of IJ.S. Bureau 
of Ethnology., i8z). The reason for this convergence is that, 
wheresis there is found great difficulty in characterizing the 
elusive nature of the sacred, its mode of manifesting iMf is 
recognized to be much the some in all its phases. Uniform 
characteristics are the fecundity, ambiguity, relativity and 
transmissibility of its activity. (1) Fecundity. The mystic 
potency of the sacred is no fixed quantity, hut is big with 
possibilities of all sorts. IPhe s^e sacred person, object, act. 
will suffice for, a variefiy b( purposes. Even where a piece of 
syn^patbetic ma^ appears to promise definite results, or when 
a dgwrtmental god u recqmiized, there would, seem to room 
left for a mpre or less inomnite lei^tancy. .It rpust be xe- 
memberedi thatthe meaning oiairite ^ for the most obscure 
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to the participants, being overiaki by its traditional character, 
'which but guarantees a general efficacy. “ Blessings come, 
evils ^0," may be said to be the m^ico-religious formula 
implicit in all socially approved dealings with the sacred, 
however specialized in semblance. (2) Ambigttity. Mystic 
potency, howevra:, because of the very indefiniteness of its 
action,is a two-edged sword. The sacred is not to be approached 
lightly. It will heal or blast, according as it is handled with 
or without due circumspection. That which is taboo, for 
instance, the person of the king, or woman’s blood, is poison or 
medicine according as it is manipulated, being inherently just 
a potentiality for wonder-working in any direction. Not but 
what primitive thought shows a tendency to mark off a certain 
hind ^ mystic power as wholly bad by a special name, e.g. the 
■arungquiltha of Central Australia; and here, we may note, we 
come n&rest to a conceptiim of magic as something other than 
religion, the trafficker in arungquiltha being socially su.spect, nay, 
liable to persecution, and even death (as amongst the Arunta 
tribe, see Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of C. Australia, 536), 
at the hands of his fellows. On the other hand, wholly beneficent 
powers seem hardly to be recognized, unless we .find them in 
beings such as Mungan-ngaur (“ father-our ”), who derive an 
ethical character from their association with the initiation cere¬ 
monies and the moral instruction given thereat (cf. Lang, /rf.). 
(3) Relativity. So far we have tended to represent the activity of 
the sacred as that of a universal force, somewhat in the style of 
our “electricity ’’ or “mind.” It remains to add that this activity 
manifests itself at numberless independent centres. These 
differ amongst themselves in the degree of their energy. One 
spell is stronger than another, one taboo more inviolable than 
another. Dr W. H. R. Rivers {The Todas, 448) gives an interest¬ 
ing anal3rsis of the grades of sanctity apparent in Toda region. 
The gods of the hill-tops come first. The sacred buff^oes, 
their milk, their bells, the dairies and their vessels are on a 
lower plane; whikt we may note that there are several grades 
amongst the dairies, increase of sanctity going with elaboration 
of dairy ritual (cf. ibid. 232). Still lower is the dairyman, who 
is in no way divine, yet has sanctity as one who maintains 
a condition of ceremonial purity. (4) Transmssibility. If, 
however, this activity originates at certain centres, it tends to 
spread therefrom in all directions. Dr F. B. Jevons (in An 
Introduction to the History of Religion, vii.) distinguishes between 
“ things taboo,” which have the mystic contagion inherent in 
them, and “ things tabooed,” to wluch the taboo-infection has 
been transmitted. In the former class he places supernatural 
beings (including men with mana as well as ghosts and spirits), 
blood, new-born children with their mothers, and corpses; 
which list might be considerably extended, for instance, by the 
inclusion of natural portents, and animak and plants such as are 
strikingly odd, dangerous or useful. Any me of these can pass 
on its sacred quality to. other persons and objects (as a corpse 
defiles the mourner and his clothes), nay to actions, places and 
times as well (as a corpse will Ukewke cause work to be tabooed, 
ground to be set aptut, a holy season to be observed). Such 
transmissibility is commonly explained by the association of 
ideas, that becoming sacred , which as it were reminds one of 
the sacred; though it is imporUht to add, firstly, that such 
association takes place under the influence of a selective interest 
generated by strong religious feeling, and, secondly, that this 
interest is primarily a collective jH;(^uct, bei^ governed by a 
social tradition which causes certain possibilities of ideal com¬ 
bination alone to be realized, whikt it is the chief guarantee of 
the objectivity of what they suggest. 

The Exploitation of the Saered. A. Methods.—It is hard to find 
terms general enough to cover dealings wirii the sacred that 
range from the manipulaticm of an almost inanimate type of 
power to intercCHirse modelled on that between man and man. 
Primitive religion, however, resorts to either way of approach 
sp indifferently as to prove that there k little or no awareness 
■of an inconsistency of attitude. The radical contrast between 
Mechanical and ^iritual religioa,. though fundamental for 
modem theology, it alien to the primitive point of view, and is 
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thereford mappropriate to*the {Mjrposes anthropotogfed* 
description. (,1) Acquisition. Mystic power may be. regard, 
as mnate so far as skill, luck or queemess are signs con¬ 
ditions ok its presence. On the whole, however, savage society 
tends to regard it as sometiung acquired, the product of acts 
abstinences having a traditional character for imparting laagiceT, 
religious virtue. An external symbol in the shape of a ceremony 
or cult-object is of great assistance to the dim eye of primitive 
faith. A^in, the savage universe is no preserve of man, but 
is an open field wherein human and non-human activities of 
all sorts compete on more or less equal terms, yet so that a 
certain measure of predominance may be secured by a judicious 
combination of forces, (a) Concentration. Hence the magioo- 
religious society or individual practitioner piles ceremony on 
ceremony, name of power on name of power, relic on rdic, to 
consolidate the forces within reach and assume direction thoeoL 
The transmissibility of the sacred ensures the fusion of powers 
drawn from all, sources, however disparate. (3) Induction. It 
is necessary, however, as it were to bring this foace to a head, 
This would appear to be the essential s^;nificance of sacrifice, 
where a number of sacred operations and instruments are nuule 
to discharge their efficacy into the victim as into a vat, so that a 
blessing-yielding, evil-neatralizing force of highest attainable 
potency u. obtained (see H. Hub^ and M. Mausa, “Essai sur 
la nature et la fonction du sacrifice ” in L’Annie socitdS^que, o.k 
(4) Renovation, An important motif in magico-religious ritual, 
which may not have been without effect on the development of 
sacrifice, is, as Dr Frazer’s main thesis in The Golden Bou^ 
asserts, the imparting of reproductive energy to animak, pbu^ 
and man himself,its cessation beingsuggested by suchphenomena 
as old age and the fall of the year. To cimcentrate, induce and 
renovate are, however, but aspects of one process of acqukition 
by the transfusion of a transmissible energy. (5) Demission. 
Hubert and Mauss show in their penetrating analysis of sacrifice 
that after the rite has been brought to its culminating poiot 
there follows as a pendant a ceremony of re-entry into ordinary 
life, the idea of which k preserved in the Christian formula 
Ite, mssa est. (6) Insulation. Such deposition of sacredness 
is but an aspect of the wider method that causes a ring-fence to . 
be erected round the sacred to ward off casual trespassers at 
once in their own interest and to prevent contamination. We 
see here a natural outcome of religious awe supported by the 
spirit of esotericism, and by a sense of the need for an expert 
handling of that which is so potent for good or ilL (7) Direction. 
Thk last consideration brings to notice the fact that throughout 
magico-religious practice of all kinds the human operator retains 
a certain control over the issue. In the numberless transitions 
that, whikt connecting, separate the spell and the prayer w* 
observe as the accompaniment of every mood from extreme 
imperiousness to extreme humility on abiding will and desire 
to help the action out. Even “ Thy will be dime ” preserves 
the echo of a direction, and, needless to say, this is hardly a 
form of primitive address. At the bottom k the vague feemig 
that it is man’s own self-directed mysterious energy that is at 
work, howevm' much it needs to be reinforced from without. 
Meanwhile, tradition strictly prescribes the ways and means-of 
such reinforcement, so that religion becomw largely a matter 
of sacred lore; and the expert director of rites, who is likewise 
usually at this ^age the leader of society, comes'more and more 
to be needed as an intermediary between rite lay portion of the 
ciunmunity and the sacred powers. 

B. Hitherto our account of primitive rdig^ 

has bad to move on somewhat abstract lines. • His rriigion 
is, however, anything but an abstraction to the savage; and 
stands rathw for rite whole of his concrete life sorfiu as^it is 
penetrated by a spirit of earnest endeavour. The end and 
result of primitive religioB is, in a word, rite consecratioo: of 
life, the stimulation ^ the wfil to Ihm and to) do. This 
bracing of the vital feeling takes place by means of hi^native 
appeal to the great forces man perceiveB stirrii^ within him 
and about turn, such appeal proving, effective ^doubriew'hy ' 
reastm of the psychologic law that to conceive tstrosgly- 4 *' 
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'imitate. Meanwhatej ' that theie shall be ntv dashing .rf I 
dWeeptions to iAhibit the tendency of the idea d an acquired 
“grace '■ to'sealize itself in action, is secured by the coniq)let!e 
unanimitpnf'public-opinion, dominated as it is by an ihv^rate 
oustom. To appreciate the consecrating effect of religion on 
priinitive.-tife we have only to-look to the cAnefnga-'WOf^ip 
of-taeCentral Australians (as deacHbed by Spencer and-Odlen 
in-ffAe-'iVahoe Tribis of C'enlriU 'Auitriolia and'rAe NoHhern 
Tribes of CenMl AitStrblie^. Caatext with these repositories 
df mystic influence “ makes them glad " {Nat. Tr. ids) > ‘ 
likewise makes them “ good,” so that they are no longer greedy 
or selfish {North. Tr. e66); it endows them with second sight 
(ibid.); 'it gives them confidence and success in war {Nat. rr.135); 
in fact, there is no end to its “strengthening” cfiects (ibid, ».). 
Or, .again, we may note the earnestness and solemnity that 
oharacteriie all their sacred ceremonies. The inwardness 
of iprhnitivo religion is, however, non*existent for those ’ who 
dsserve it as uninitiated strangers ; whilst, again, it evaporates 
as- soon as aative custom breaks down under -pressure of 
civfliaation, when only fragments of raeaninglm superstition 
survive: wherefore do travesties of primitive religion abound. 

• It remains to consider shortly the consecration of life in 
reiadon to particiilaiT'categories and dep^ments. (i) Educa¬ 
tion. Almost every -tribe has ha initiation ceremonies, and in 
many tribes adult life may almost be described as a continuous 
ihitiationi The object erf these rites is priraarfly to impart 
mystic virtue to the novice, such virtue, in tl» eyes of the 
primitive man, being always something more-than-social use- 
fukicas, amounting as it does to a share in the tribal luck by 
means of association with all it holds sacred. Incidentally 
the candidate is trained to perform his duties as a tribesman, 
but rdigion presides over the course, demanding earnest 
endeavour of an impressicmable age. (s) Government. Where 
society.is most primitive it is most democratic, as in Australia, 
and magico-religious powers are possessed by the -whole body 
of fully -initiated males, age, however, conferring increase of 
sacred lore and consequently of authority; wMst even at 
this stage the experts tend to form an inner-circle of rulers. 
The man with mtma is bound to come to the top, both because 
bis gifts give him a start and because his success is taken as a 
sign that he has the -gift. A decisive “ moment ” in the evolu¬ 
tion of chiefsbip is the recc^ition of hereditary mana, bound 
up as this is with the handing on of ceremonies and cult-objects. 
I^ested, as society grows more complex, with a sanctity in- 
cnasingly superior to that of the layman, the priest-king 
becomes the representative of the community as repository 
of its luck, whilst, as controller -of all sacred forces that bear 
thereon, he is, as Dr Fraeer puts it, “ dynamical centre of the 
universe ” (^he Golden Bough (artd ed.), i.: *33). Only when the 
hedy man’s duty to preserve bis holiness binds him band and foot 
in a network of taboos does his temporal power tend to-devolve 
on .-a deputy. {^.Food-supply. In accordance with - the 
principle of Renovation (.see above), the root-idea of the appli¬ 
cation of religion to economics is not the extorting of boons 
fruni an unwilling nature, but rather the stimulation of the 
sources of libi,.sos^t all beings alike may increase and multiply. 
(4) •Foed-.iaking. Meanwhile, the primitive meal is always more 
or itess of a>eacraihent, and there are many food-taboos, the 
significance of - which is, however, not so mu^ that certain 
foods are undean mid poisonous as that they - are of special 
virtue and must be partaken of soleraifi-y and with okenm- 
spectiOn. (5) Kinship. It is hard to say whether the unit 
of primitiyrf society iis the tribe or the group-of kinsmen. Both 
are forms of union that are consolidated by-mrans -of religious 
usages. Thus in- Australia -the initiatieh ceremonies, concerned 
as -they partly are with marriage, always an affair between 
the kin-groups, are tribal, whilst the totemic rites are the prime 
conicem. of the membecs of the totem dans. - The signifitiance 
of d common name and a icommcar^lood is immensely enhanced 
by its Bssodation with .mystic rights and duties, and the pulw 
of brotherhood beats fa^er. '(6) T’he Ftmify. ■ Side by side' 
with'jhe kin there is always found the domestic pdap, btft i 
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tiie latter institution develops fully on'y as the former weakens, 
so that the mie comes’tergely ta inherit the fuilctions of the 
other,'Whilst the tribe bOota its tuth hands ovdr certain interests. 
Thus in process of time •birth-‘ritei).,mar(il!^iites, funeral- 
rites, not- to mention, subordihate ceremonies sudi as those 
of name-giving-and food-taking, become domestic sacraments. 
(7) Sex. Woman, for certain physiol^cal ressms; is always 
for primitive peoples hedged round with sanctity,’ whilst man 
does all be can to inspire awe of his powers in woman by keep¬ 
ing religion largely in his own hands. The result, so far as 
woman is concerned, is that, in-company with those males 
who are endowed with sacredness in a more than ordinary 
degree, she-tendsas a sex to lose in freedom as much as she 
gains in respect. (8) PersonaUty. Ev»y one has his modicum 
of innate mana, or at least may develop it in himself ][iy com¬ 
municating with -powers that can be brought into answering 
relaticm by the proper means. Nagualism, or the acquisition 
of a mystic gtiardian, is a widely distributed custom, the essence 
of which probably consists in the procuring of a personal name 
having potency. The cxceptiwial man is recognized- Os having 
mana in a special degree, and a belief thus held at Once by 
others and by himself is bound to stimulate his individuality. 
The primitive community is not so custom-boUnd that per¬ 
sonality has no chance to make itself felt, and the leader of 
men possessed of an inner fund of ingiiration is the wonder¬ 
worker-who encourages all forms of social advance. 

Psychology of the Primitive Attitude towards the Ss&ed.—Wt 
are on firmer ground when simply describing the phenomena of 
primitive religion than when seeking to account for these in 
terms of natural law—in whatever sense the conception of 
natural law be applicable to the facts of the mental life of man. 
One thing is certain, namely, that savages'stand on virtually 
one footing wfith the civilized as regards the type of explanation 
appropriate to their beliefs and practices. We have no right to 
refer to “ instincts ” in the case of primitive man, any more 
at any rate than we -have in our own case. A child of civilized 
parents brought up from the first amongst savages is a savage, 
neither more nor less. Though race may count for so.-nething 
in the matter of mental endowment—and at least it would seem 
to involve differences in weight of brain—it dearly counts for 
much less than does milieu, to wit, that sodal environment of 
ideas and institutions which depemds so largelyfor its effectiveness 
on mechanical means -of ttadition, such as the art of writing, 
The outstanding feature of-the mental life of savages known tc 
psychologists as “ prinvitiveicredulity^’ is doubtless chiefly due 
to sheer-want of diversity of Bugsgestiveness in their intellectua’ 
surroundings’. Their notions'stick-fast because- there are nt 
competing notions to idislodge them. Society suffers a serft ol 
petpetoai obsestion, and -remains sdlf-Kyphotized as -it wen 
within a magic cirde of traditional Views. A rigid -orthodox’) 
is sustained by nveansof purblind imitation assisted by-no lihk 
persecution. Such chants as occur come about; not hi conse¬ 
quence of a-new direction taken by conscious-jrfilicy,'but tathei 
in tile way that fashions in -dress alter amon^t purselveS, bj 
subcomsciotrs, hardly purposive drifting. Thb -tVhwd /rathei 
than the individual is the thinking -anit A proof is th< 
mysterious rapid extinction of savages the-mowient'that theii 
group-life is broken' up ; they are Individuklly sO mariy losi 
sheep, -without sdf-reliance or initiatit'e. An’d the thinkirif 
power ofnerowd-^that is, a mob,not a delib^ativirassetaMy-- 
is of a vwy low wder; emotion of a'’** panitSty typi'driying ii 
hither and thithta iike a rudderltas tidp. -ttowever, as ths 
students of mob-psychology have shown, -every crowd tends tc 
have its meHew,>ns moh-ieadbr, the mkn who sets the Cheerinf 
or starts the mnnta^away. fctoo, tlwn; with the prttnitiy< 
society; Growly- igriorant of aK that falls ttitside “ the dai!) 
round, the common task,” they aretall of panicky fears in'regatc 
to this unknown, and the prilnary attitude of society toward' 
it is tiieer avoidance, taboo. But the mysterious has a^tbei 
face. To the -mob-the moti^leader is mysterious in hii powei 
of brihging'lucfie and-satvition-j tci himself also fie-iis a'-wonder 
smeis he wiHs; and lo! thiwgs haqipen okordlf^iyi' -He k' 
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ffMW, t)OWer, «ifd by tae&ntk M«H0, Itelt inwardly by 
himself, acknowledged'by his he stents the social impulse 

to run away from a mystery. N«t without nervous dread- 
witness the special taboo to which the leader of society is subject 
—he draws near Mid strides' toi'Constrain, conciliate or cajole 
the awful forces with whidithe life of the group is set about. 
He enters the Holy of Holies; the rest remain without, and are 
more than half afraid of their mediator. In short, from ^ 
standpoint Of lay society, the manipulator of the sacred is 
himself sacred, and shares in all the associations of > sacred¬ 
ness. An anthropomorphism which is specifically a “ mago- 
morphism ” rendem the sacred powers increasingly one with the 
governing element in society, and religion assumes an ethico- 
political character, whilst correspondingly authority and law 
are invested with a deeper meaning. 

Tke Ahtse 6f ihe Sacred.—^Lest our picture of primitive 
rel gion appear too brightly coloured, a word must be said on 
the perversions to urhich the exploitation of the sacred is liable. 
Envy, malice and uncharitableness are found in primitive 
society, as elsewhere, and in their behoof the mystic forces are 
not unfrequently unloosed ■ by those who know how ,to do so. 
To use the sacred to the detriment of the community, as does, 
for instance, the expert who casts a spell, or utters a prayer, 
to his neighbour’s hurt, is what primitive society understands 
by magic (cf. armgquilOui, above), and anthropology has no 
business to attach any other meaning to the word if it under¬ 
takes to interpret the primitive point of view. On the other 
hand, if those in authority perpetrate in the name of what their 
society holds sacred, and therefore with its full approval, acts 
that to the modern mind are cruel, silly or revolting, it is bad 
science and bad ethics to speak of vice and degradation, unless 
it can be shown that the community in which these things 
occur is thereby brought nearer to elimination in the struggle 
for existence. As a matter of fact, the earlier and more demo¬ 
cratic types of primitive society, uncontaminated by our 
civilization, do not present many features to which the modem 
conscience can take exception, but display rather the edifying 
.spxictacle of religious brotherhoods encouraging themselves by 
mystical communion to common effort. With the evdution 
of rank, however, and the concentration of magico-religious 
power in the hands of certain orders, there is less solidarity 
and more individualism, or at all events more opportunity 
for sectional interests to be pursued at other than critical times; 
whereupon fraud and violence are apt to infect religion. Indeed, 
as the history of the higher religions shows, religion tends in the 
end to break away from secular government with its aristocratic 
traditions, and to revert to the more democratic spirit of the 
primitive age, having by now Obtained a clearer consciousness 
of its purpose^ yet nevertheless clinging to the inveterate forms 
of human ritual as 4 tiH adequate to symbolize the consecration 
of life—the quickening of the will to face life earnestly. 

BtsiiooKAPHy.—^Tbe number of works dealing with primitive 
religion Is encUasg. The fenglish leader who is more or less newj -to 
the su^eot ia recommended to berin with E. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture Uth ed., Load. 1903). and then to proceed to J. G. Frazer, 
Tie Geiden Bough (»nd ed., Lond. looo). The latter author’s 
Ltclum m the Earfy History of the Kingship (Lond. 1905) may also 
be coftsplted. Only second in importance to the above aze W. 
Bobertson Smithy Lernwas P» the Religion of the Semites Und ed.. 
bond, r904); A. LaoB. Myth, Jiilwt jsyd\Religion (and ed 7 . Lond. 
1899), and Magic aiia Religion (Ltintr. E. S. ffartland. The 

l-egendof Perieus (Lotfd. 1894-1118^j KM: Jevona. AuIntroduCiiMUi 
theWistorv of Religicgt (Mtd etji, rgbalE. Crawley, The Mydic Best. 
(Loud. Wo»), .and The Ttye of f.i/e_lLond. 1905), . The two last’, 
mwijoned.viwks pethapf most nearly represent tiie views takm in' 
the text wMch art nlsb devebped ‘by the present writef in ■“ Pnj- 
Animistlt Rehrion," Polt-Eoie id'. (1*00), "From Spell to fVayer,'" 
ajkd bis Taboo a Negative Mamo ?" .Inthn^- 
l^al Estuy^pnUemdMB., B.yTyk)rAl 9 d 7 ) ■, L.Tl. Famel},. T*# 
Wfd'flwy/.'WWowUgoj).foUpwsaimiUitlinea. Thopresontrstftef 
owes something to%SjiCT'd’‘AlviOTii. fliiberi EtetuTes (tmid. 1^!^’ 
and more to H. Hubert and H', Mauss, " Essai sur la nature et la 
foh^on du saMAce;*' E' 4 niiie todithgiiu*, il.; and ” Esqutaae d'uhe 
le gAnerfde do'^iawiiiglej’* ibid.' vif.' tf tbe reader irah to loiep' 
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piM with the output of literatvire, on this vast subject, be wilt 
»d i''j|»ifl»’'*sbcn>l^'frs« onwaivto) I 


bibliographical guide. 


a wondwfuiiy com^dtc 



Side by.Mn.-with,works ■ot 1 

should be freejiy used. .,.To mat_ 

but thfe foQowfflg at least are very imp 
The MehrHeKdns fOxiotd, E 

The tfetivehTrihes of Cesttral AUstrain (Lond. j.Tke'Wortdilw; 

0/ Ce^J AuetraUa, (L«*d. 1904) 1 A, W. Hewitt. The Halmtv t 
Ttsies of. Sp^h-,Eaam Audrali« (Lend, 1904) j, .. A. C. Haddon,,, 
Reports of .the Camhnige Anthrt^lopeal ^pe^itim ' to ToMs, 
Straits (CamWidge, 1904, vH. v.)'J A. B. Eflis, THe' fshi-Spdami' 
Peoples of the Gold. Coast (Loud. 1897); The EweSpiakiUg Peefdis 
“t ***„fkww Cw»< (Londi,::i89<^; The YoruiarSpimhing Peop^ 
of the Slave Coast (Lond. ifioal; Alias M. H. Kuigsley,' Travels Jts 
West AJricq ^"< 5 -*898), adit’s*/'18*6^); 
A. C. Honis,' i)u af«s<n'(1965)j W. drooke^ Thf ■mrih-m/t Wo’-' 
vtnees of /X<««‘(tbnd. 1895^ ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Toitt* 

An immense amount of valuable evidence is to be -obtained in toe - 


Fletcher. Tjte Hako, in No. se; aud M. C. Sttymsdn;’r*s Zuffi'' 
Indians, in No. 23. Though dealing primarily with a mote advauaed 
culture, J. j. M. do Groot, The Religious System of China (igga-iopr), 
will be round to throw much light on primitive ideaSi Finally let 
it be repeated that there is offered here no more thaii^n introdiic-" 
tory course ■ of' standard authorities suitable for the English 
■•avler. (R. R.'H.). 

I , 5 . Thb Hiqhes Reuoions ’ ■ 

Various phe^mena' associated with the religions of the 
lower culture wUl be found discussed in the articles on ARiMtsii; 
Fetishism; Machc; Mythoioov; Prayeb; RitoaL; SaciIwce; 
and Totesiibm. In this article religions are treated from, 
the point of view of morphology, and no attempt can toe- 
mode in the allotted, liniits'to connect them with the phases, 
of situal, sociological or etWeal development. See the separate, 
articles on each religiousi^stem, and the separate headings for. 
different forms of ritual 

t. DevehpmtHts 0/ Animism ,—Animism is not, .indeedi, 
itself a reli^on; it is rather a primitive kind of philosophy' 
which provides the intellectual form for the interpretatioB. 
alike of Man and of Nature. It implies that the first great' 
step has; been taken for distinguishing between the material) 
objects—whether the conscious body, or the rocks, trees and 
anraals—and the powers that act m or thretagh them., TlM 
Zufiis of New Mexico, U.SjA., supposed “the sun, moopiond 
stars, ihe sky, earth and sen, in all their phenexnena and elements, 
and all inanimate objects as well as plants, aatasals and men, 
to belong to one great system of ali-oonscious And interrelated 
life) in-which the degrees of relationship seem to be deter¬ 
mined Iwgely, if not wholly,-by the degrees of . resemblance;’’ * 
If the'earliest conception is that of an obscure undiScrentiaiteld' 
animation (pamilaUsm), the analysis td the humim person InttK 
body and spirit with the corresponding doctrine'of..“jobjeetr; 
souls '’’ie.g. the tommt or “ invisible nilets,'*’,of .every objdtfc' 
amongithe Eskimo) * 'constitutes .an importanti developmeiHl, 
Matter is'no longer Animated or telf-aotin|[.; :it is subject to 
the woU'of an Agent which can enter or ^mfc it,'perhaps , at its- 
own pleasure, perhaiis *t the compulsion- of! «**>&« The- 
tramiitioHiihas usnally been effected Ages fanfare fthe higher, 
religtons'Oolite iidio-vaSW; but it has left itmutnerabk traoet! 
in langWa^ and dnstoto.i Thus the Vedifa hytthak..iwhich tmr. 
hibit the’'deposits of so. many istages, of thought,''.arty founded 
ultimately on the conception of the anknatimuof'nA^e, ilJm 
objects of the vi^Me world Are themsflves.oiigbty. tnihuntiars 
help.- The Aprinfs and'-niverB). the WHid,; the jjwh,;; fire,,< 118 . 
Emh-MotSiiv-the iSkyfc®Aiter,. areiaU ahtivA ipoWert.i lire 
at»nlals,'domi^ticated‘Or'wtid()litethe 3 uin 9 e of-oow^^eguacdiMl 
dog, the bird M'omen,'HatanAy share the same- life, And ana. 
ajqMTWched- 'with' the same.-faivacatiBn.^ Si'he-lacredi ewriy 
is also discerned in'the 

: squeezing ,tlw ,spina-jp|(5P,;',;<)yqi^ ‘ ..‘.. . • 

animals wra , 

productA 'late’the plougfc-i^tbe,.teara ??,on 

if. Hi'iGwhing', 'dir'.' 5 LZ*illi‘Fe*ictes,’.'.,w 
0/ the Bureau of Ethndiwy, Washington, 1883, p. 9. 

Ethnology, 1B88, p.:hM..<( \ 0 
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wwcar, the drum, quiver, bow ahd axe. ■ The Earth-Mother 
and Sky-Father are to be found again and again in religiotl!!, 
at various stages of development, as co-ordinating , conceptions 
which comprehend the universe.* Sometimes one^ is more 
prominent, sometimes the other. In many cases the Sky has 
been already resolved into the visible firmament and its lord 
ahd owner, like the Yoruban Olorun or the Finnic Ukko. The 
consort of Ukko is Maan-emo, “ mother of the earth," or maan 
em&ntd, “ mistress of the earth.” But the rare expression 
maan-mS, “ Mother-earth,” still used in the ancient lays,* 
points to the older type of belief in the animation of the prof- 
ductive soil. So the Peruvians designated the Earth as Pacha- 
mama, “ mother of (all) things.” In Egypt the relation was 
curiously reversed; the earth-god Keb was the husband of 
Nut, the sky, represented sometimes as a woman, overarching 
the earth and supported on hands and feet, sometimes as a 
gigantic cow, upheld on the outstretched hands of Shu, the 
atmosphere.* When earth and sky were still unseparated, 
Shu thrust hknself between them and raised Nut to the heights. 
So in the New Zealand myth, Rangi and Papa, Sky and Earth, 
who Once clave together in the darkness, were rent asunder 
by the forest-god Tane-mahuta, who forced up the sky far 
above him.* The most elaborate presentment of this mode 
of thought is to be seen in the organized animism of the ancient 
state religion of China, where the supreme power is lodged 
in the living sky (Tien).® Tien was originally the actual firrM- 
ment. In the Shi-King it b addressed in prayer as “great 
and wide,” as “ vast and dbtant ” ; it b even “ blue ” (Pt. II. 
V. 6, 5). So it is the ancestor of all things ; and Heaven and 
Earth are the father and mother of the world. From the 
imperial point of view the sky bore the name of Ti, “ ruler,” 
or Shang Ti, " supreme ruler ” (emperor); and later com¬ 
mentators readily took advantage, of this to discriminate between 
the vbible expanse and the indwelling spirit, producing a 
kind of Theism. But the older conception still holds its own. 
“ Why ” (says Edkins, Religion in China, 95), " they have been 
often asked, should you speak of those things which are dead 
matter, fashioned from nothing by the hand of God, as living 
beings ? And why not ? they have replied. The Sky pours 
down ram and sunshine; the Earth produces com and grass. 
We see them in perpetual movement, and we therefore say 
that they are living.” Tien Ti, Fu Mu, “ Heaven and Earth, 
Father and Mother," are conjoined in common speech, and are 
the supreme objects of imperial worship. The great altar 
to Heaven, round in shape like the circuit of the sky, and< 
white as the symbol of the light principle (Yang), stands in 
the southern suburb of Peking in the direction of light and 
heat. The altar to the Earth is dark and square, on the north 
side of the city, the region of yin, the principle of cold and 
gloom. Associated with the Sky are tablets to the sun and 
moon, the seven stars of the Great Bear, the five planets, 
the twenty-eight ronstellations, and all the stars of heaven; 
tablets to clouds, min, wind and thunder .being placed next 
to that of the moon. With the Earth are grouped the tablets 
to the five lofty Mountains, the three Hills of perpetual peace 
and the four Seas, the five celebrated Mountains and the four 
great Rivers.* Tte ancient ritual (CAow Li) carefully graded 
the right of sacrifice from the viceroys of provmoes down 
the humblest dbtrict-superintendent who oSered to the spirits 
of his district, the hills, lakes and grains. WiHi these spirits 
lOTMed in feudal order in two vast groups beneath Heaven and 
Ikra is'BSsociated a third class, those of human beings. They 
im- AeiriMted by the same name, sAinj and they are in- 
icpaaeie name is Am» 4 $iichi, “ ibeaven and earth.” atraaa- 
laOloa-nfodK Chinese ttmrehi. Aston, Slii*ho ({90}), p. 3 g. 
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estrieably mingled with the operations of nature. So in th< 
Vedic hymns the departed “ Fibers ” inhabit the three zonei 
of earth, air and sky; they are invoked with the streams anc 
mountains of this lower earth, as well as with the dawms anc 
the sky itsrif; even cosmic functiofis are ascribed to them 
and they adorn the heav«i with stars. The Chinese concep' 
tion of the Skin under the name of Shin-to (Chinese tao) 01 
“ spirits’-way ” profoundly influenced Japanese thought fron 
the 6th century a.d. onwards; and the great Shinto revival 0: 
the 18th century brought the doctrine again into prominence 
The Japanese Kami are the “ higher ” powers, the superi 
conceiv^ as acting through nature on the one hand and govern¬ 
ment on the other. Just as the emperca- b hmd, and provincia 
officers of rank, so also mountains, rivers, the sea, thunder 
winds, and even animals like the tiger, wolf or fox, are all hamw 
The spirits of the dead also become kami, of varying sharactei 
and position ; some reside in the temples built in their honour 
some hover near their tombs ; but they are constantly active 
mingling in the vast multitude of agencies which makes ever) 
event m the universe, in the lanpage of Motowori (1730-1801) 
the act of the Kami. They direct the changing seasons, tlw 
wind and the rain; and the good and bad fortunes of individuals 
families and states are due to them.* Everywhere from birtt 
to death the entire life of man b encompassed and guided 
by the Kami, Which are sometimes reckoned at 8,000,000 ic 
number. 

2. Transition to Polytheism, —In such ways does the Poly- 
daemonbm of early faith survive in the modern practice oi 
religion. The process of enrolling the spirits of the dead in the 
ranks of what may be more or less definitely called “ gods ” 
may be seen in the popular usages of India at the present day, 
or traced in the pages of the Peking Gazette under the direction 
of the Board of Rites, one of the most ancient branches ol 
Chinese administration. Whether the higher polytheisms were 
produced in thb fashion out of the cultus of the dead, may, 
however, be doubted. Many influences have doubtless contri¬ 
buted, and different races have followed different lines oi 
development. No definite succession like the series of ages 
marked by the use of stone, bronze and iron can be clearly 
marked. But there must always have been some correspondence 
.between the stages of social advance (or, in certain cases, oi 
degeneration) and the religious interpretation of the world. 
The formation of clans and tribes, the transitions from the 
hunting to the pastoral life, and from the pastoral to the 
agricultural—the struggle with forest and swamp, the clearings 
for settlement, the protection of the dwelling-place, the safety 
of flocks and herds, the production of com,—the migration oi 
peoples, the founding of colonies, the processes of conquest, 
fusion, and political union—have dl reacted on the elaboration 
of the higher polytheisms, before bards and poets, priesthoods 
and theological speculators, began to systematbe and regulate 
the relations of the gods. Certain ph^es of thought may be 
; more or less dearly indicated; certain elements of race, oi 
local condition, of foreign contact, may be ffistingubhed with 
more or less historic probability; but no singk key can explain 
all the wide diversity of phenomena. Broadly speaking it 
may be said that a distinction may be drawn between “ spirits ” 
and " gods," but it is a distinction of d(^e rather than of kind, 
obvious enough at the upper end, yet shading off into manifold 
varieties of resemblance in the lower forms. Some writers 
only recognize friendly agencies as gods; but destructive 
powen like the vpk^o, or the Iwds of the iinderworid, cannot 
be regarded gs the protectors of the life of man. Vet they sedn in 
many mythologies to attain the full, ponoiuuised staturp of 
gods with defmste names. Early Greelc religion recognized 
a class of gods of Aversion and Riddance, diraiTidmioi and 
Neither the sfiirit nor thA'gpd u concaved as 

t'So toe eplliiet ‘U might be applied in Hebrew to-mea of .might, 
to hiity eedikis, or mountains. 01 unusual hsigirt, as weli as to tiu 
Supceine Being. . • 

i* See E. M. Saltow, “ Revival .of Pure Shinto," Tfosu. As, S<if. 
of Japan, vol. ill. pt. i (1873), Appendix, p. 26. 
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immaterial. They can take food, though the crudest form’ of 
this belief soon pMses into the *ore refined notion thAt they 
consume the impalpable essence of the meals provided for them. 
The ancient Indian ritual fjg: the sacrifice to the Fathers required 
the officiating priest to turn away with bated breath that he 
might not see the spirits engaged upon the rice-balls laid out 
for them. Hie elastic impalpable stuff of the spirit-body is 
apparently capable of compression or expansion, just as Athena 
can transform herself into a bird. The spirits can pass swiftly 
through the air or the water; they can enter the Stone or the 
tree, the animal or Ae man. The spirit-land of the Ibo oh the 
Lower Niger had its rivers, forests or hills, its towns and roads, 
IS upon earth:* the spirits of the Mordvinian mythology, 
created by Chkal, not only resembled men, they even possessed 
the facu^y of reproduction by multiplication.* The Finns 
ascribed a kaltia or genius to each object, which could, how¬ 
ever, guard other individuals of the same species. This is the 
beginning of the species-god, and implies a step of thought 
comparable to the production in lan^iage of general terms. 
These protecting spirits were free beings, having form and 
shape, but not individualized; while above them rose the higher 
deities like the forest-god Tapio and his maiden Hillervo, 
protectress of herds, or Ahto the water-god who gradually took 
the place of Vesi, the actual element originally conceived as 
itself divine, and ruled over the spirits of lakes and rivers, wells 
and springs.® 'The Finns came to apply to the upper gods the 
term Yumala which originally denoted the living sky; the 
Samoyedes made the same use of Num, and the Mongols of 
Tengri.* Above the innumerable wongs of the Gold Coast rose 
Nyongmo, the Sky-god, giver of the sunshine and the rain. 
The Voruba-speaking peoples generalized the spirits of mountain 
and hill into Oke, god of heights; and the multitude of local 
sea-gods on the western half of the slave coast was fused into 
one god of the Ocean, Olokun.® The Babylonian theology 
recognized a Zi or “ spirit ” in both men and gods, somewhat 
resembling the Egyptian “ double ” or ka; spirits are classed as 
spirits of heaven and spirits of earth; but the original identity 
of gods and spirits may be inferred from the fact that the same 
sign stands before the names of both.® Out of the vast mass of 
undifferentiated powers certain functional deities appear ; and 
the Kami of Japan to-day who preside over the gilds and crafts 
of industry and agriculture, over the trees and grasses of the 
field, the operations of the household, and even the kitchen- 
range, the saucepan, the rice-pot, the well, the garden, the 
scarecrow and the privy, have their counterparts in the lists of 
ancient Rome, the indiptammta over whose contents Tertullian 
and Augustine made merry. The child was reared under the 
superintendence of Eduea and PoHna. Abeona and Adeona 
taught him to go out and in. Cuba guarded him when he was 
old enough to exchange a cradle for a bed. Ossipaga strengthened 
his bones; Levdna helped him to get up, and Statina to stand.’ 
There were powers protecting the threshold, the door and the 
hinge : and the duties of the house, the farm, the mill, had each 
its appointed guardian. But such powers were hardly persons. 
The settler who went into the woods might know neither the 
name nor the sex of the indwelling numm ; “ .si deus si dea," 
“ sive mas sivO femina,” ran the old formulae.® So the Baals 

' Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribes (1906), p. 186. 

• Mainof, " Les Restes de la mythologic mordvioe,” Journal de la 
Soc. Fimo-Ourrienne, v. (1889), p. loa. 

• Castrin, Finn. Mythol. pp. gt ff., 7*. 

• Ibid. pp. 7. 14, 17. 24. 

• K. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-sbedMng Peoples (1894). p. *89. 

• Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), p, 181. The 
Zolnt applM dM term l-hdi " All-Life " or " the Beings ’’ to all 
supernatural beings, men. animals, plants, and many objects in 
natnre iicgarded as personal existences, as wdl as tf> the higher 
anthropomorphic powers known as " Finishers or Makers of -the 
Baths of Life," Report of Bureau of Etknel. (1683). p. m., On the 
distinietioa between "gMs" and " wiifts," d. Ed. Meyer, OsstA. 
dfs Altertkums, and ed. Band i. erste Haelfte (1907), p. 97C ■ 
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i*'*Ob the Dei'Cera and the Dd Ine^, see von l>otiMazpw«ki 
in the Archiv fUr Religionswiss, x. (1907). PP-1-17. - i . ■ 


of the Seifiitic peoples constitfited a group of powen fertOking 
the land with water-springs, the givers -of com and wise asd 
out of which under conditions of superior political developnaent 
a high^godlike the Tpian Baal, the majesde City-King, might 
be evolved. The Celt* who saw the world peopkd -with the 
spirits of trees and animals, rocks, mountains, springs and rivers, 
grouped them in classes like the Dervonnae (oak-spkits), the* 
Niskai (water-epirits), die Proximac, the Matronae (earth- 
goddesses)® and the tike. Below the smell band of Tentonk: 
divinities were the elves of forest and field, the water-elves ot 
nixes and Spirits of house and home. The Vedic deities of the 
nobler sort, the chining dmias, the asuras (the “ breathers " or 
living, perhaps to be identified with the Scandinavian eesir) 
rose above a vast multitude of demonic powers^ many of them 
doubtless derived from the local customs and beliefs of the native 
races whom the immigrant Aryans subdued. In the eariiest 
literary record of Greek religion Homer distinguisbes between 
the and the Sui/tav, the personalized god and the numen 
or divine power. In Homer the element of time as definitely 
recognized.' The gods are the “ Immortals.” They are bomi, and 
their parentage is known, but they do not die. Zeus is not 
self-existent in the sense in which the Indian BrahmA is 
svayambhu, but certain questions have been by implication 
asked and answered, which the demonology of the savage ha.s 
not yet raised. But behind Homer stretches the dim scene of 
pre-Hellenic religion, and the conflict of elements “ Pelasgk,” 
oriental and Hellenic, out of which the Homeric religion emerged; 
and beneath the Homeric religion bow many features of the 
religion of ghosts and nalurc-spirits survived in popular usage 
and the lower cults !When Herodotus (ii. 53) tned to trace 
the origin of the beliefs around him, he found his way back'to 
an age before Hesiod or Homer, when the gods were nameless. 
To that age the traditions preserved at Dodona bore witness; 
and the designations of special groups like the ‘^01 
fsiyurrot, 6tol fuMxtoi, 0tol wpa^t8«ot, or, possibly, the 
Venerable Goddesses ( 6 mi trtpvm) of Athens, point to a Mode 
of thought when the divine Powers were not definitely in¬ 
dividualized. They are just at the point of transition from the 
ranks of spirits to the higher classes of the gods. As they hSkl 
no names, they had no rektions. Nor had any images yet been 
made of them. They were associated with haflowed trees, 
with sacred stones and pillars, out of which came the square 
rough-hewn Herraae which were anointed with oil like the sacred 
stone attributed by legend to Jacob at Bethel.** By what 
processes the Hellenic immigration introduced new deities and 
the Greek pantheon was slowly formed, can only be conjectutally 
traced with the help of archaeology. But Herodotiis and 
Aeschylus were well aware that the religion of Greece had not 
been uniformly the same; and the gods whom they knew htid 
; been developed out of intercourse with other peoples Olid tihe 
succession of races in the obscure and distant past. 

3. Polytheism. —^The lower and unprogressive religions 
practically remain in the polydaemonistic stage; though hot 
without occasionally feeling the stinralus of contact with higher 
faiths, like some of the West African peoples in the preDfihee 
of the Mahommedan advance. Among the moK progressive 
races, on the other hand, continual processes of elevanofi dnd 
decline may be observed, and the activities of the greater g()ds 
are constantly bah^ enriched with new functions. Pei^hnal 
or social experiences of the satisfaction of some desire oteScetje 
from some danger are referred to some particular deity.' 'Ele¬ 
ments of race-consciousness help to shape the outlobk m MtHte 
or life : and slight differences of linguistic hse in the coinihgf'of 
descriptive terms sometimes lead to the multiplication of divine 
forms. Exgcter observation of nature: .closer attriiitlon to its 
contrasts of life and death, or lighi: and darkness, or m^-ind 
• Cf. the groups of ” Mothers ” in moilern India, of vanoas ov%iBS, 
CTOoke, Popular Religion and Folklore ( 3 ), i. ist. '<".1 , 1 
" Cf. Andrew Lang. Myth, Ritual aui ReUgHm't andVin Bartiion, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. ■ ■; i.",; ‘ .1 ‘ 

" Cf, A. J. Evans, on The Mycenean Tree amd'PWak fiWK ff'osin), 
-and Sir W. M.'Ramsay.of Greeceanih Aek Miner,'' in 
Hastings'iMd. 0 /lAa £i6/e, extra vol. n'lti-..!- 
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female; the distinction betweei^its perniahait>objtct$,.aad its 
oocBsional or recurring operations ; the recognition that behiAd | 
sudden: maaifeatations of power, like the. thunderratorm, there 
are steady forces and continuous cosmic agencies ah work^lead; 
to the gradual rise, of the higher deities. And from the social 
side the development of law, the. influence of city life, the 
' formation of priesthoods, the connexion of particular deities 
with the fortunes of dynasties or the vicissitudes of nations, 
the processes of migration, of conquest and political fusion, the 
deportations of vanquished peoples, even the sale of staves to 
distant lands and the growth of trade and travel, all contribute 
to the processes which expand and modify diflerent pantheons, 
and determine the importance of particular deities. In the 
midst of the bewildering variety, where all types co-exist 
together and act and react on each other, it is impossible to do 
more than point out some obvious groups receiving their special 
forms chiefly from the side (i) of nature, (a) of human life, 
and (3) from moral or theological speculation. Divine, persons, 
objects or powers, connected with ritual, are not here considered, 
such as the Brahman priests who claimed to be matmhyadevah 
(human-gods), or the sacred soma-juice which grew by strange 
analogies into a mysterious clement, linking together heaven 
and earth. 

1 . On the side of Nature the lowest rank (i) seems to belong 
to what Usencr has designated “ momentary ” or “ occasional ” 
gods.* They embody for the time being a vague consciousness 
of the divine, which is concentrated for some single act into an 
outward object, like a warrior’s spear or the thunderbolt,* or 
the last sheaf of com into which the Com-Mothcr has been 
driven.* (j) Above these, to use again Usener’s nomenclature,'* 
are the “special” or “functional” gods, “ departmental 
gods,” as Mr Lang has called them. Such were some of the 
deities of the IndigUammta already compared with the Japanese 
Kami. Among them, for example, wffe twelve deities of 
ploughing and harvest operations, who were invoked with 
Tellus and Ceres. (3) Another class may be seen in the species- 
deities previously named; the Samoan, gods which could become 
incarnate as a heron or an owl, did not die with particular birds. 
A dead owl was not a dead god ; he yet lived in all other owls.* 

(4) The worship of trees, plants and animals , is a particular 
phase of the wider series of nature-cults, only named here because 
of its frequency and its obvious survivals m some of the higher 
polytheisms, where, as in Egypt, the Apis bulls were worshipped; 
or where, as in Mesopotamia,the great gods are partly symbolized 
by animal forms; or where, as in Israel, Yahweh might be 
represented as a bull; or where, as in Greece, such epithets as 
Dendrites and Endendros preserved traces of the association 
of Dionysus and Zeus with vegetation; while sacred animals 
like the serpents of Aesculapius were preserved in the temples.® 

(5) The higher elemental gods sometimes, like the sun, as the 
Indian Surya, the Egyptian R6, the Babylonian Shamash 
(Samas), the Greek Helios, retain their distinct connexion with 
the visible object. It was naturally more eiaay for a relatively 
spiritual wot^ip to gather round a god whose name did not 
immediately suggest a familiar body, No one ever thought of 
confessing sin, ftw instance, to a river. But the daily survey 
of the sun (occasionally also the function, of the moon as measurer 
of time), together with his importance for life, secured him a 

.high moral rank; and Re, united with the Theban Ammon, 
.became (under the New Empire) the leading god of Egypt for 
a thousand years, “ He who hatt made all, the sole One with 
many bands.'!, .Oth» deities, like Zeus,- rise to the head of a 
monarchical polytheism, in which their physical base is almost, 

' GottnmtiUH, Bonn, 1896, p. *79 fi. But cp. Dr Famell's 
essay '• On the Place of the Sonder-CfOttcr in Greek Polytheism," in 
AnthropologMi Essays presetilsd to Edward Burnett Tylor (1907), 

. p. 81. 

• Ibid. pp. 285, 286. 

AiExsaac,. The Goidm Bough {2), h. 

* Cdttemamsn, p. 75. 

'Turner, Samon. 1884. p. 21. 

. *C1 d« Vnser. Dte ruM Uemeien-CeslailigtH Oitltr dsr Crieektn 
(Leiden, 1903). 


if not quite, forgotten in co^ipjc and mornl grandeur.:. The gods 
are often arranged in groppf, thr^, seven twelve being 
frequent numbers., E^qitian sqmmariieS; mcegnized gods in 
the sky, on earth and in the watfr; gods, of the. north and 
south, the east and west, gods of the held and the citiesi ilndian 
theologians classified them in three zones, earth,,air anh sky. 
Babylonian speculation embrajced the wontd in a triad of divine 
.powers, Anu the god of heaven, Bel of earth and Ea of the deep; 
and these became the symbols of, the order of nature, the divine 
embodiments of physied law.*. Sometimes the number three is 
reached by the distribution of the universe into sky, earth and 
underworld, and the gods of death claim their place as the 
rulers of the world to •come. Among these deities all kinds of 
relationships are displayed; consorts must be provided for the 
unwedded, and the family conception, as distinct from the regal, 
presents a divine father, cqother and . child, Th6 Ibani in 
Southern Nigeria recognized Adum the father-god, Okoba the 
mother-god and Eberebo the son-god.® In Egypt, Osiris, 
Isis and Horus proved an influential type. Perhaps at a 
relatively earlier stage maternity alone is emphatically asserted, 
as in the figure of the Cretan Mother, productive without 
distinctly sexual character.® Or, again, maternity disappears, 
while parenthood survives, and causation is embodied in a 
univer^ “ Father of all that are and are to be,”, like thcilndian 
Brahmi in therdays of Gutama the Buddha.” 

II. On the human side polytheism receives fresh, ^oups in 
connexion with the development of social institutions and 
national feeling. (1) In the family the hearth-fire is the scene 
of the protecting care of deity ; the gods of the household watch 
over iu welfare. Each Roman householder had.Jds Genius, the 
women their Junones. These stood at a higher level than the 
“ occasional gods,” having permanent.functions of supervision. 
(2) From the household a series of steps embodied ^e divine 
power in higher forms for social an^ political, ends. Hestia 
presided over cities; there was even p, common Hestia for all 
Greece. The jravashi or ideal,type, the!genius.of both men.and 
gods in the Zend Avesta {possibly connected, originally with the 
.cultusof thedead *'),rises in.suocessive mnksfrom the worshipper’s 
own person through the household, the village, the district and 
the province, up to the throne of Ahura himself.** The Chinese 
Shin were similarly organized; so Oe®* elaborately) were the 
Japanese Kami ; ** and the Roman lares, the old locaj land-gods, 
found their highest co-ordinating-term in the Lares Augusti, 
just as the (Jenius was extended "to the legion and the colony, 
and finally .to, Rome itself. ,(3) .In the case of national deities 
the tie between god And people is peculiarly close, as when 
Yahweh of Israel, is .pitted, against Chemosh .of Ammon (Judges 
xi. 24). The gTMt gods of Greec!e,in their ftmetions as “saviours’’ 
and citj’-guardians, acquire new moral characters, pnd become 
really different gods, though they retain the old narp^ Ashur 
rises into majestic sovereignty as the “ Ruler-of. pll the gods,” 
the supreme religious form of Assyrian - swpy; when the empire 
falls beneath the revived power of Babykm, be Jades away, and 
disappears. (4) The earthly counteipailt of , the, heavenly 
monarch is the divine king, who may be^traoed back m, Egypt, 
tor example, to the remotest antiquity,** and who survives tc^y 
among ,the civilized powers in the emper<w of Japan (anciently 
Ardhito-gami, “ incarnate Kami ”). “ To the end of time,” 

’ Jastrow, Eel. of Babylonia, p. 432) 

' Leonard, The Lower Niger »ni its Tribes, p. 354,- 

• Cf. Famell, Culls of Greeee, ili. 295. 

’• Digha NihSya, i. 18. 

" This is denied by Tielft, Ritigian s'm AUer/um, tx. Gehrich, ii. 
(1898), p. 259. 

’‘Cf. yanut. Ixzi. tS; 5 :B.£..xxxi. p. 33i;;and£dderbloiD‘s«i»y 
in the Rov. de I'kisl. desrstigions, xxxix. (1899). pp. 229, 373, 

"Hirata’s morning prayer An the laat century mclnded. 800 
myriads of celestial kami, '800 myriads of ancestral kami, the 1300 
myiteide .to whenp are .honsecrated the grent and small temples in 
idl provineM, aU' islands, :and,'aU'.places of the igreat land M eight 
isIands.'Ac. 

“Moret, Du.eoraetire'rgUgiemi dt'latroytmUtpharaoniam (T9C2). 
For instnaOes iir the tOwef iCuHolre see Fraser, GeWm Botyk "W. 
1. 140 S. 









^»^d Motewori- 4 «*tii century), ”,th© Mikado jwntfce- chiki lof 
tiw SUtt-goddessiV'11(5)' dead itero : 4 iiistocieai. or 
mythic) e^aliees his power ^by -gracious saving acts ^ and 
Heracles, AsClephis, Amphiaraus, and others pass into the 
ranks of tihe gods, wbitSi are thus contmually recruited'from 
below. ■ 

ni. A third great group rises out of the sentiments and 
aSections of man, or the moral energies which he sees wmbing 
in human IHe. (f) The Vedic Cmidhd, “faith," the Greek 
Mitcmeleia, "rtpentm(»" * the Latin Sp«, and a band of other 
-figures, represent the dispositions of the -heartNemesis and 
Nike and Concordia and their kin belong to a somewhat different 
sphere, the divine powers avenging, conquering, harmonising 
the counterparts of the “ departmentai ” gods in the field of 
moral agencies, (s) Over tb^e theological peculation erects 
a few Mfty and impressive forms; sometimes below the highest, 
like Vohu Mano, “ the Good Mind ” of Ahura Mazda; or the 
Bodhisattva Avhtokite?vara, who vowed not to enter into final 
peace till every creature had received the savingi truth ; some¬ 
times supreme,like BrahmS or Prajapati C’lord of creatures”) 
in the early Brahmanic theology; or Adi Buddha, wr the 
Zervan Akarana, “boundless time,” of a kind of Persian 
gnosticism ; or the ®fo» Sifiurrot whose worship appears among 
■other syncretistic cults of the Roman empire.' 

4. The Order of Polytheism is here on the way. to 

monotheism, and this tendency receives significant support 
from the recognition of an order in nature which is the ground 
and framework of social ethics. Not only does-a sky-god-Jike 
Vanina; or a sun-god like the Babylonian Shamash; survey all 
human things, and take cognizance of the evil-doer; tout the daily 
course of the world is itself the expression of an intellectual and 
moral power. In the Chinese combinationof Heaven and Earth 
as the parents and nourishers of all things, the energy and 
action lie with Tien, Earth being docile and recaptive. ■ Tien 
is intelligent and all-observing, and its ” sincerity " or stead¬ 
fastness, displayed in the courses of the sun and moon, and the 
succession of the seasonsj becomes the basis of right human 
conduct, personal and social. The “way” of Hoarfen, the 
■“ course ” of Heaven,- the “ lessons " of Heaven, the law or 
“ decree ” («mg') of'IIeaven, are constantly cited as the pattern 
for the emperor arid'his subjects. This conception is even 
reflected in human nature; ■ “ 'Heaven in gising birth to the 
multitude of the people, to every faculty and relationship affixed 
Its laws ” (SAt Ki«g,‘ini iii. '6; of. IV. iii. 2, tr. Legge),and the 
■“ Grand Unity ” forms the source of all moral order (tf Ki, in 
Sacred- Books of the Eait, xxvii. p. 587). Indian ttionght pre¬ 
sented this Order in a semi-personal form. The great elemental 
gods imposed their laws (dhBman,- 'Mii'manf wata) on the 
visible objects of riatirte;'the -flow of tivm, the march of the 
heavenly bodies the sky. But the 'idea of Law was 
generalized in the figure Of aHa (what-is ^^-fitted” or “ fixed ” ; 
or the‘“ course " or-" path” Which is traversed), whose Zend 
equivalent dska shriws^that' theiConception hod been readhod 
before the separation' of the' Eastern Aryans-tAwduieed the 
migrations into India arid-Iram* In the Rff Keda the gpds 
{even those -Of atorm) are agaift and again described as “ bom 
-from the Rita,” Or-botn in’it;' aCcDrdi^tO''}t; or obit,', Bvai 
Heaven aiW Earth tAjoite in* the womb or'lap of the 'Rita;; Tn 
-virtue of the inystie-identity between the cosmic ^hencmeata. 
-and sacrifiM, Rita titay- be tdso -viewsd as'the pnm^pie^of-the 
cultqsj and from"that-"splterei It passes‘'intoH cmduet and 
acquires H»e meSitlng^'Of'msorBllity'anih-iiieqiated wUhiwhat-ls- 
“'true.” ‘TheftttdamehtaUdea remains the si^ iit'the Ztrid 
Asha^'its philolojl^ counterpart, but'^k Is' applied auithlaii 
difference.'- Its'WiWfeiftorepeikaBslploriAshals em^ofithesix' 
Holy IMrnortalkttimid thethrikus^ Ahura Iftikla^A/wamazda)., 
Iri'the'prittieAd^cohflict'bttwfeeti dse'powars Of-good'uiifl‘evil,, 
-iihe Boont«cms<'Spiiit dhaM AMia^-Ae JUg^ous^OedcriWhichi 

''kst.j ‘1 . 

> Worshipped at Ataos. 

*Cf. Max MflUer, Urturei 

• (Hibbert Lect., 1878), v.,, and-tiM !Vedla;«CMtlses wf’‘£)iktwi|(v. Ber- 
gaigne and Wallis. ■*' > , . . 


.knit the woid^titgelSiemaad rwantianad>the. atank^^iUlhe-^im* 
!mediacy,(sf .the.irelintiea:birtwecB,iAhtna andiAatuk^u iapUed 
im the statements; that, i^ura/eeeatediAsha add thtt) heidygete 
:in the 'p^hs which proosed-frtim Asha'ptand!)Wben^he;CMMed 
the. inspired, -word of Reason, i^sha otosented with'hinL in his 
deed. In its ritual form AMia beemneathe principie.oi saexi&ee, 
and. hence of holiness, first trhual anduthen,moral Like Rita, 
it rises into an object of worship, and in itsimost. exalted .aq>ect 
(idsAa vohisfa, the “ best ” Asha, most lexceUent’idg^tetusDCis) 
it is identifi^ with . Ahura himselfy beii% fourth aindhg; his 
sacred .names {Ormasd ’ Yashl, i 7.; S.B£.’ xxiiL /piqa$), 
Egyptian speculation^ in like manner, ‘impersonated tlmlcon- 
iceptions of physical and moral order as two bides of ia.iuiida- 
mental .unity in the goddess Ma&t. .cDertved from the. vei^iaiJ, 
“ to stretch «wt,” her name denoted the idesarol rightandirute, 
and covered the notions-of order, law, justice arid truthi’whkh 
remiuBed -steadfast and undterable.. Myithologicdly isKei.was 
the daught^.{or the eye) of the -sun-god R£; but.^e btoaine 
Lady of Heaven and Queen of Barth, andleveg-Lady of the 
land of the West, the mysterious habitation of .the)deaa.‘!iEadi 
of the great gods was said to be lord or .master td-MafitphUt 
from another point of -view she " knew no lord or mast«n,^nand 
the particular quality -of deity was expatssed - in tthc -fdftase 
ottx ent madt, “.living by MSfit,” which was ai^lied-ta'fiieigods 
of the physical world, the- sun and moon, -the daysrlend -houts, 
1 as -well as to the divine king. £he was ademnly offend ^ the 
sovereign to his god ; and the deity, repliedby faying, her within 
the. heart of his worshipper “ to, manifest her cverlastiRgly 
before the gods.”-. So in the famous scene of the weighingiCf ^e 
soul, which first at^sears piotorially under the-NewEminrfe.she 
introduces the deceased: before, .the .fiirty-two .asstssoisi rOr the 
heavetdy judge,-Osiik, smd prestdes owrdho acaile-jni-whkh his 
actions and life are ^weighed; .Erom the aenith toithOirealm 
of the departed she is the V queen of all gods andgi^ditsses ” * 
The Hellenic polytheisna of Homer and Hesiod lis ^reafiy at 
work upon similar deas, and. a whole group of mythic per- 
aonifioations slowly rises-into view representing different phases 
ofthesamefundamratal oonc^tion, 'EbemisjIjrooti^twEanskr. 
dha, a& in dhdman) appears in Homrt- as-the.embodimerit of 
-what, is fit-or right; ^1 she convenes or disimssesraasemblies/She 
even keeps order at the. banquet of .the gods,..-.Next,.Aeaiod 
supplies a significant biography, She is thedoughtor-of OUrauos 
and Gaia;, and after Metis.iMie becomes itheibcide oif ^Zeua-* 
Pindaridescribes 'hcr.as born in.a golden car‘from Itbe pritneVal 
Oceanns, source of-all.things, to-t^ sacred height Of .Glympas 
to be the consort of .Zeus the saviour; -and She. bears. th«: same 
august epithet, as the symboliof social.juatice-and the rtfi^e 
for the. oppressed.’ Law was thua the. spouse‘Df.itbe.Eayqreign 
of the. sky,‘but Aescbylss. identified -her .wathi i-tlM ‘Satth 
{worshipped at Athens . as‘ GS<Thecajs)p‘iMfc!<)Blyi th« ,kindly 
■Mother,'<bnt the.'goddess -who bourid.'hmelf by.ifocd cutes. er 
.'.laws of .natme and life.^ For the.cultusioii thenearth ae the 
.source of fertility was amociated with .the,inaiBatoance,i<if the 
- family; with the operations-of agricuhtire aAd.'the; 4 eeial'‘ot 4 er 
■of manage. jSoTberois became the amther oflthS ; 

-the regular sequence of: blossom-andi-fitiitiffiAt beb y«xiki$>.iuid 
Good Order, Justice and Peace were, her ofi8prin§.*,jP^ such 
cono^tions . the HeUeaie polytbdsmi .was - .(naraitted:Si' dke 
"physicalcharacter of the greater igo^feUrinto the.baosgmund, 
andthe scdlptet-ls art-came to theaid of tbi^poet by.copl^etely 
enduingtbe^wiithperBoriahty,’ti:::..-‘.' ,nr... 


' 'Ijj'j SaWeS'^Uhs'^t^ifilfia'}^ ' 4 - 4 . 

Wfedemaan, 
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IhafcGt aeqaiad ■dw^toanaeUative 


' Famelf! however, sappows that-GS acqiUaaiUwaattoameUaHve 
through'h«r:nrt^ette.efaaiatbter 4 Catttr.a/.rilKOt’ 4 «A tS..{(,'a 3 ). 

The union <» Zeus and 'Tfaeniis », -tfaem..a.btw>«Spifvm)Rt4rf!.t«e 
unasrlageWiZeiu andEarth'liliid. p.'t4)i " ,,.1.1.-.i-,'.- . 

^ Ol.xdL8;.tx.a6, 
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5. Transition to Monotheism. —Brom the higher Polytheisra 
•n easy step leads to some form of Monotheism. The transition 
may be effected in various ways. Max Muller observed the 
Vedic poets addressing themselves to the several objects of 
their devotion, as if each occupied the field alone. Varuna or 
Indra was for the time being the only god within the worshipper’s 
view; and to this mode of thought he gave the name Heno- 
theism.^ It obviously reappears elsewhere, as it is the natural 
attitude of prayer, and may be seen in the pious homage of 
the pi^ms to the Virgin of Loretto or Einsiedeln. Pfleiderer 
employed the word to denote a relative monotheism like that 
of the early religion of Israel, whose teachers demanded that 
the nation should worship but one god, Yahweh, but did not 
deny the existence of other gods for other peoples. Yet once 
agam the term has been applied to characterize a whole group 
of religions, like the Indo-Germanic, which are ultimately 
founded on the unity of the divine nature in a plurality of 
divine persons. A designation of such doubtful meaning it 
seems letter ^with Chantepic de la Saussaye) to abandon. But 
the unifying process may advance along different lines. The 
deities of different local centres may be identified ; many such 
combinations took place in Egypt, and Isis in late days served 
to her votaries as the unitary principle which appeared in one 
figure after another of whole pantheons. Again, the gods may 
be viewed as a collective totality, like the “ All-gods " of the 
Vedic poets, or as at Olympia where there was a “ common 
altar for cdl the gods ” (cf. the frequent Roman dedication in 
later days, “ Jovi optimo maximo caeterisque dis immortalibus ”). 
Or the relation between the inferior deities and the most exalted 
may be conceived politically and explained by Tertullian’s 
formula, “ Imperium penes unum, officia penes multos.” One 
particuW god may be eminent enough, like Zeus, to rise above 
all others, and supply cultivated thought with a name for the 
supreme power; and this may be strengthened by the national 
motive as in the case of Israel. Or philosophic theology may 
penetrate to an abstract conception of deity, like the Babylonian 
‘ibdh, or the Vedic devaWa and asuratva; and some seer may 
have the courage and insight to formulate the principle that 
“ the great asuratva of the devas is one ” (i?. V. iii. 55. i). “ The 
One with many names ” was recognized alike in India and in 
Greece; “ jtoXXwi' dvoixaTiav pla,” says Aeschylus, almost 
in the words of the Vedic pmet.^ Historians have usually 
recognized only three monotheistic religions, Judaism, Chris¬ 
tianity and Isl&m. The Christian apologists of the 2nd 
century, however, found plenty of testimony to their doctrine 
of the unity of God in the writings of Greek poets and philo¬ 
sophers; it was a commonplace in the revival under the 
Empire; and among the group of religions embraced under the 
name Buddhism more than one form must be ranked as mono¬ 
theistic. The idealist philosophy of the Prajna FSramitfi in the 
system of the " Great Vehicle ” declared that “ every pheno¬ 
menon is the manifestation of mind ” (Beal, Catena, p. 303). 
In the “ Lotus of the Good Law ” {S.B£, xxi.) the Buddha is 
the “ Father of the World,” “ Self-tom ” or Uncreate (like the 
eternal Brahm& of the .Hindu theology), the protector of all 
creatures, the Healer (Saviour) of the sickness of their sins. 
These types have reappeared in Japan. Nichiren taught a 
philosophical monism in the 13th century which is the buis of 
a vigorous sect at the present day ; and the “ True Sect of the 
Pare Land,” founded by his older contemporary Shin-ran, and 
now the most numerous,, wealthy and powerful of the Buddhist 
deniminations, has dropped the original Gotama altogether out 
fd sight, and permits worship to Amida alone, the sublime 
fignre of ” Boundless Light,” whose saving power is appro¬ 
priated by faith. Here is a monotheism of a definite and clear- 
cut type, arising apparently by spontaneous development apart 
from any external impulse.* On the other hand, the mono- 

* Or Kathenotheism, a term which did not succeed in gaining 
pennanent support, Hibbert Lect., p. 271. 

' K.V. i. (64. 46, ” Men call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni. . . . 
Psets name variously what is but one." 

* Ci. Carpenter, " Japanese Buddhism," in Hibbert Journal, 
April 1906, p. 3za. 


theism of Judaism was subject , to serious qualifications. Ao 
exuberant demonology admitted all kinds of interfering causes 
in the field of human life. Above man on earth rose rank after 
rank of angels in the seven heavens. These were of course 
CTeated, but they were in their turn thiwgents of the phenomena 
of nature, “ the angels of the spirit of fire and the angels of the 
spirit of the winds, and the angels of the spirits of the douds and 
of darkness and of snow and of hail and of hoarfrost, and the 
angels of the voices and of the thunder and of the lightning, and 
the angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, and of winter and of 
spring and of autumn and of summer” (Jubilees, tr. R. H. 
Charles, ii. a). These powers are of a well-marked animistic 
type, and correspond to the Chinese Shin, save that they were 
not incorporated in the cultus. Higher in rank came various 
mediating forms, like Wisdom, Memra (tiie Word) or Shekinah 
(the Presence), more or less definitely personalized, ifahom- 
medanism still recognizes innumerable jinn peopling the solitudes 
of the de.sert, and over the grave of the deceased saint a little 
mosque is built, and prayers are offered and miracles performed.^ 
Christianity has, in like manner, in the course of its long and 
eventful history, admitted numerous agencies within the sphere 
of superhuman causation. The Virgin, the angelic hierarchy, 
the saints, have received the believer’s homage, and answered 
his petitions. Theology might draw subtle distinctions between 
different forms of devotion; but, tried by the comparisons of 
the anthropologist,' the monotheism even of historical Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be strictly maintained. 

6. Classification .—In the panorama of religious development 
thus toiefly sketched, the different stages constantly appear to 
shade off into one another, and any one of the higher seems to 
contain elements of all the rest. This is the great difficulty 
of classification. All religions, even the most conservative and 
traditional, are in constant flux, they either advance or decay. 
In these processes, which do not take place at equal rates 
in different cases, all kinds of survivals remain lodged, and 
embarrass every attempt to fix the place of specific reli^ons 
in any general course of development. The theologian, the 
philosopher, the historian, have all tried their hands at dis¬ 
tribution. (i.) The 18th-century divine who divided religions 
into True and False grimly remarked that the second chapter 
was much the longer of the two.' The corresponding distinction 
into Natural and Revealed breaks down in view of the fact that 
revelation by dream and oracle, by inspired seer or divine 
teacher and law-giver, is a practicily universal phenomenon 
in more or less distinctly defined forms, (ii.) Philosophy, in 
the person of Hegel, classified religion in a threefold form: (a) the 
religion of Nature, (b) the religion of Spiritual Individuality, 
(c) the Absolute Religion (Christianity).* The subdivisions of 
this scheme have been long since abandoned, as the progress of 
knowledge rendered them untenable. K. F. A. Wuttke, however, 
adopted its fundamental idea ’’ and distinguished three periods 
or phases: (i) the objective, producing the religions of nature; 

(2) the subjective, God as comprehended in the individual mind ; 

(3) God as Absolute Spirit. In the same way Dr Edward Caird * 
recognizes three similar stages: (x) objective consciousness, 
the divine in nature; (2) self-consciousness, the divine in man 
(e.g. Judaism, Stoicism, and modern philosophy of the type of 
Kant); (3) Ckid-consciousness, where God is above the contrast 
of subject and object, yet is revealed in both (Christianity)., 
(iii.) On the historical side numerous bases have been suggested., 
(i) Max Muller proposed to group religions ethnologically by 
tests of langu^. This had the obvious advantage of lifting 
two great families into prominence; the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic. The Smitic peoples were closely fxamd together 
by common types of thought and civilization, and produced 
three of the leading reiigions of the world, Judaism, Chnstianity 
andiri&m. But a glanw at the tablt of Indo-Germanic religions: 

* a. Goldzihcr, Rev. ie FHist, iu Rel. ii. 237; Weir, The Shaihhs 
of Morocco (190^. 

' Broughton, Diet, of alt Rrtifione (1745), preface. 

* PhiMobhy of Relifion (Eng. traas.), i. p. 2OO. > 

^ Gesekiekte ies Heiaentheemsiiisz), 1 . p. gS> 

* Evolution of Religion (1893), lect. vii. 
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dra\vn up by Tiele (Btuy. Brit., $th ed., vol. xx. p. 360) will 
show what diversified produc^p toe blended together. Why 
should philosophlca! Brahmanism, or the Buddhism whith 
reacted gainst it, be associated with so undeveloped a form as 
the religion of the ancifilt Latin settlers in mid-Ittoy f And 
why, on the other hand, should the religions of the lower culture, 
which are practically of a common type, be separated genea¬ 
logically into numerous inde^ndent ftonilies? (*) Whitney* 
found the most important distinction to lie between religions 
which were the collective product of the wisdom of the com¬ 
munity, race-religions as they might be called, and those which 
proceeded from individual founders. But, as Tiele pointed 
out, the “ individual ” element cannot be eliminated from the 
“ race-religion,” where each m)^ has been first uttered, each 
rite first performed, by some single person. And the founder 
who enftrs history with an impres.sive personality can only do 
his work through the response made to him by the insight and 
feeling of his time. (3) Kuenen disengaged another character¬ 
istic, the scope and aim of any given religion ; was it limited to 
a particular people, or could it be thrown open to the world ? 
On this foundation the higher religions were classed as national 
or universal, the latter group being formerly supposed to include 
Buddhism, Christianity and Mahommedanisro. Here, once 
more, the student is confronted with many qualifications. A 
missionary religion like Mithraism, which established itself all 
the way from Western Asia to the borders of Scotland, was 
certainly not “ national.” Judaism and Brahmanism both 
passed beyond the confines of race. The Confucian morality 
could be adopted without difficulty in Japan. In other 
words, there was cither a definite tendency to expansion, or there 
was no impediment in the religion itself when circumstances 
promoted its transpiantation. Further, there are elements of 
Islam, like the usages of the ia// (or pilgrimage to the sacred 
places at Mecca), the dryness of its official doctrine and the 
limitations of its real character as indicated in the Wahhabi 
revival, which so impair its apparent universalism that Kuenen 
found himself obliged to withdraw it from the highest rank 
of religions.’ (4) Professor M. Jastrow, jun., starting from the 
relation of religion to life, distinguishes four groups, the religions 
of savages, the religions of primitive culture, the religions of 
advanced culture and the religions which emphasize as an ideal 
the coextensiveness of religion with life. It may, however, be 
doubted whether the fundamental assumption of such a scheme, 
viz, that in the life of the savage religion plaj’s a comparatively 
small part, can be satisfactorily established. The evidence 
rather implies that, so far as the sanctions of religion affect the 
savage at all, they affect him with unusual force. In the absence 
of other competing interests his religious beliefs and duties 
occupy a much larger share of his attention than the votaries 
of many higher faiths bestow on theirs; and though his ethical 
range itiay be very limited, yet the total influence of his religion 
in determining for him what he may do and what be may not, 
brings the geater part of conduct under its control. The savage 
who finds himself encompassed by taboos which he dare not 
break, lives up to his religion with a faithfulness which many 
professing Christians fail to reach, (s) There remains a broad 
distinction between religions that are in the main founded on 
the relation of man to the powers of Nature, and those based 
on ethical ideas, which partly corresponds to the philosophical 
division already cited. This enabled Profesor Tiele to arrange 
the chief religidns in certain groups, starting from the primitive 
conception dr the common life of the objects of the surrounding 
scene:^* ■ 

> Princeton Stritte, May t88i, quoted by TMe, EbmtMt of the 
Sriew* of Ae%'<)a'(T897)."i. p. 4a. 

" hiriiomt Rriitnmt and Vnimsef Xelittens (Hlbhert Lectuipes. 
X882) 

• Ency. Brit!, '9th ed,, art." Religions ”; Elemenie of the Seien^ of 
Relirion, vol. i. (ijSqy), with some corrections communicated by letter 
to ftofessor Chantt^ie deia Saussaye, Ret^megnoh. (3rd ed., 1965). 

volt it p* ' 

• Fm a long Series of suggested bases of elassifleation tee Raoul de 
*la GrasSetiei Z>*>'Ref(rfo«r CompHttes an Point da Vne SoeielogigM 

(1899) chap, xii ; cf. further E. von Hartmann, ReUttonefMfoeofme 


t. Natnre Retig . 

1. .PolyzoN Naturalism (bypoffietMai). 1. ^' , , 1, 

2. PdjqiemoaiBtic-inagical celigipns lunder the contriiA, ,of 

Anunism (religions of savages). 

3. Purified or organized magical religions. Therianthtboic 

Polytheism. ■ 

(a) Unorganized (rdigions of the Japanezci Dravidiins. 
Finns, Esthz, the ancfeut,. Arabs, the ancieto 
Pela^. tbeOldrItalian peoples, the Etruscans 0 ), 
the Old-SUvs). 

(t) Organized (religions of the haU-civiUzed peoples of 
America, ancient Chinese' state-religion, religion 
of the Egyptians). 

4. Worship of beings m human' form, but of superhuman 

power and half-ethical nature. ' Anthropomorphic poly¬ 
theism (religionsof tbe Vedio Indians, tfaeancient Persians, 
thelaterBabyioniansandAssyrians, theadvanced Semites, 
tbe Kelts, Germans, Hellenes, Greeks and Romans). 

II. Ethical Religions (spiritualistic ethical reUgtgBz of Reveiatton) — 

t. National Nomistlc (nomothetic) Religious Communions 
(Taoism and Confucianiroi, Branmanira, Jainism, Blazde- 
ism, Mosaism and Judaram, tbe two last already passing 
into 2). 

2. Universalistic Religious Communions (Buddhfkm, Christian¬ 
ity : Islam with its particularistic and nomistlc elements 
only partially belongs to this group) .* 

7. Rrtiefa/fw*.—The second group in this division practically 
corresponds to the second st^e recognized by Caird i_but it 
rests upon a somewhat different basis, the conception of revela¬ 
tion addressed to the conscience in tbe form of religious law. 
Neither Taoism nor Confucianism, indeed, makes this daitn. 
The Tao-tek-king, or book of aphorisms on ” the Tao and -virtue " 
ascribed to Lao Tsze, is 'wholly unlike such a.compmsition as 
Deuteronomy ; and the disciples of Confucius carefully refrained 
from attributing to him any kind of supernatural inspiration 
in his conversarions about social and personal morality. The 
saaed literatures of India and Israel, however, present many 
analogies, and emerge out of a wide range of pbraomena which 
have their roots in the practices of the lower culture. Ihe 
belief that the Powers controlling man’s life are willing upon 
occasion to disclose something ^ tbeir purpose, has led to 
widespread rites of divination, which Plato described as the 
“ art of fellowship between gods and men,” and the Stoics 
defended on grounds of a priori religious expectation as well as 
of universal experience. Through the dream the living was put 
into communication with the dead, which sometimes embodied 
itself in peculiar and pathetic literary' forms, such as the 
Icelandic dream-verses imparted by tbe spirits Of those who had 
been lost at sea or overwhelmed by the snow; and a vrisole 
series of steps leads up from necromancy to pre^becy and oracle, 
as the higher gods become the teachers of mCn. The gods of 
revelation are naturally not the highest, since they appear as. the 
interpreters of one superior to themselves. >The reveahng 
agency may be only a voice like Aius Loeuthis, to which the 
Romans raised a temple; or, like Hermes, he may be 4 he 
messenger of the gods; or, like Marduk, pto«inihently the god 
of oracles in Babylonia, he may be the son of Ba; the mighty 
deep oicompassing the earth, source of all wisdom and cultoie. 
To Marduk tbe prophet-god‘Nabu in hb turn becanie scni, and 
his consort Tashmit (“ causing to hear”) was the personification 
of Revelation. Eg^tian thought ascrUsed this function to 
Thoth, who played somewhat different poete in. different systems, 
but emerges as^e represeotati'veiof the immanent intelligence 

.(1888); Siebech, Eehrhneh der Rriigfonspkilooophie (189$); Derher, 
Gmndriss der ReUgioiaptilosophie (wos).. pjeheck proposed,to 
distribute reUgioUs m three giMes: (i) .Natnte-RellgioQs, s.*, mose 
of the l^er^Jttoe; (i) Moia&ty-Rcfi^hata ywiMS'gnides'i^ 
stag«, «.W. Sfeedcazawnd Peruvians, Ai«adiaaa,'Chfnesa<.Egyptiam, 
Hindus, PersiaDs, Germans, Romans, witii the Greek religion in the 
higheet «attk;'>>(M.Religlotit of Rsdeiaptlon' (Jndaism, lecukr toe 
transition from toe setaadjainp), Buddbismto' the asBat/OfwtoM- 
aegatioa, and, positively, Chrmasil^. 'Boasset, IFfitoiit jffslMoii/ 
(1907) reckons T^tonism along wito Buddhism. For tr i to Sn 'foi 
Sieb^'t scheme see Tiele, Elemenie of the Scianee of L 

(1897), 19.6a, 65. Pfleiderer, Retigim ozdtHtiXSitoFsiWW (syoyl/p. 88, 
recogniaes nwre clearly the diflic^ty of carrying sSaMWtai^ilivikton 
thrash toe whole field, witoeut ftoqutot'bniufii .ttf'''hMtoieal 
conneSooni. 1 'yi.;/.' 'irti ■ 
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of the world, brother of MaAt and the giver of laws and culture 
to man.* Thoth “ the thrice-great ” passed into Hermes 
Trismegistus 'whora Christian fathers could'recognite,* when the 
supreiridy, beautifiil figure of Greek theolu^, .^oli), had lost 
his dignity and ceased to be desired. Thoth was a voluminous 
author, and the collection of forty-two books which bore his 
•name was a kind of primitive cyclo^dia of theology, astronomy, 
geography and physiology. Apdlip proclaims at his birth that 
he will declare the counsel of Father ^s..to men.^ But his 
utterances have been only casually preserved. A special 
literature of oracles did indeed arise ; the divine words were 
collected and the circumstances which produced them were 
recorded; and had Delphi become in fact the centre of Greece, 
as Plato conceived it, here might have been the nucleus of 
a scripture. Theories of invitation lurk behind the rich 
vocabulary of Greek prophecy ; the sect is IvSios, dsoXi^irros, 
OiotrytviTTot, Oto^o/nirot, and Bakis and Musaeus give their 
names to sacred verses. The story of the Sibylline books 
in Rome, qp the other hand, shows the growth of the idea 
of authority. They are deposited in a temple, in charge of 
a small sacred college; new deities and rites are introduced 
under their sanction; when they are accidentally destroyed, 
envoys are sent to the East and fresh collections are made; 
.these are in their turn purged, the false are di.scard(id.and the 
true reverently preserved. By what method the books were 
consulted is not known; but they exhibit the idea of a sacred 
■canon in process of formation. The theologians of India 
guarded their ancient hymns with the utmost care. A vast 
literary apparatus was devised for their protection. The famous 
Puruste-hymn {R.V. x. 90) already claimed a divine origin for 
the three Vedas, the Rifc, the Saman and the .Vajush. The 
“ triple knowledge " was sometimes dmved from the “ Lord of 
Creatures ” Praj&pati—one of the unifying forms of Drahmanical 
theology—through Vic or “ speech.” The Veda, that is to say, 
had existed in the divine mind ere it ■was made known to men, 
and as such it belonged to the realm of the deathless and the 
infinite. The tribal poets were supposed to have “ seen ” the 
heavenly originals; elaborate arguments were devised to explain 
how the names of particular objects like rivers and mountains 
could have existed in the Eternal; while the grounds of belief 
in the infallibility of the sacred verses were enforced with the 
double weight of philosophy and tradition. Buddhism repudi¬ 
ated the authority of the Veda, but found it ineedful to supply 
its place; and the word of the omniscient Teacher, faithfully 
rep^ed by his disciples and guaranteed by concurrent tradi¬ 
tions, became the rule of belief for the new Order. Nor were 
the authors of the scriptures whose fragments are preserved in 
the Zend Avesta less conscious of thrir divine value. The 
ancient'GUh&s, which were supposed to be the eempo.sition of 
Zarathustra himself, received the homage of later worshippers.* 
Daena, the ideal personification of law religion, is the reject 

of praise and samifice. She dwells on high in the Heavenly 
Home, the radiant “ Abode 6f song,” but Z^thustra summons 
her thence, begs for her fellowship, and prays her for righteous¬ 
ness of thought, speed) and deed.* 9 ie is produced by Vohu 
Mano, the “ Good Thou^t ” of Ahura, one of the six Holy 
Immortals; she thus belongs to the ideal creation bdoie the 
earth and its inhabitants.; * but how the heavenly Daena was 
> wrought by 2Utfathustm into written fmm u nowhere :iUated. 
This conception of pre-existent spiritual coumerparts was not 
without tnfiuence on the later theology of Israel. The sacred 
lawiJTphlh) was the earthly refwoduenon of 4 ; h»venly T^h 
'which hgd no origin in time, and constituted the sum of ideal 
wisdom into which God look^ when he wwuld oieote the world.^ 

‘ Cf. Muponx JXswn of Civilitatim, p. 304; Wiedemaaa, RMgion 
of M< Atidna BgypHatu, p. 337 Budge, Gods of Egypt, 1 . p. 4is< 

> Aug. De Citfi hti, acvfii. 39, attributes the origin o£pbueao;Ay to 
ill era. 

* Horn. Hymn. i. ■ 

* Vania, Iv.; .‘>. 5 ,E;xxgei.p. 394- . 

* S.B.e. xbtiii. p. 364. 

*Bumlalns. i. am S.SM. V, p.i^ ■ 

’ Mtirash Bereshtih Rabba, tr. Wunsche, I. i, ver. i. 


Eveh.'Mchomrnedanism fdt the spdl of 4he same modes of 
thought.: The idea of revelarion .was expressed by “ siding 
down ’^^fn>m. .fmsaia, to dps&nd)^ that, which passed from 
heaven to earth was a pre-existent word, etan^tl as God Himself. 
AHusions in particular, passages of the Koimi to the “ mother 
of .the.scripture,”, the ipvisible originals pf the pRophet’s speech, 
led to the doptrine of its uncreated being. The whole history 
of religion presents perhaps no more singular spectacle than the 
mosques, of Bagdad in the middle of the 9th century filled with 
vast crowds of twenty and thirty thousand of the faithful, 
assembled to discuss the dogmas.of the created and the un¬ 
created Koran.® . , 

8. Elhies and EscAa/clogy.-p-The. second distinguishing mark 
in Title’s higher group is implied in the term “ Ethical.” By 
this it is not intended to assert that .moral ideas arc wanting in 
the so-called ‘‘ naturist ” religions. Anthropologists* have, it 
is true, taken widely different views of the relation of e^ics 
and religion, and the st^e at which an effective alliance between 
them might be recognised. Like ail problems of origins, the 
question is necessarily extremely, obscure,and cannot bedefinitely 
settled by historical evidence. Broadly .speaking, however, it 
may be said that the attempt to show that certain savages are 
destitute of moral feeling cannot be sustained;" and evidence 
has been already cited,above {in the section on Primitive 
Rm.iGioN j provmg the varied and (immediate eSects of religion 
on the life of the lowest tribes. Continuous interaction marks 
the slow courses of advance. At a very early period in social 
developinent the rules of conduct are referred to some higher 
source. Thus among the tribes of south-eastern Australia 
described by Mr Howitt,’® the native rites and laws handed 
down from generation to generation were supposed to have been 
first impart by some higher being such as Nurrunderc, who 
made all things on the earth; or Nuirelli, who created the whole 
country, with the rivers, trees and animals; or Daramulun, 
who (like Nurrundere) bestowed weapons on the men, and 
instituted the rites and ceremonies connected with life and death. 
As religion advances with improved social organization, a scries 
of %ure.s, partly human, partly divine, embodies the idea that 
the command of nature implied in the progress of the arts is 
due to some kind of instruction frmn above, and that the obli¬ 
gations of law are of more than human origin. The Algonquin 
Manibozho and (^etzalcoatl of Mexico stand for a whole group 
of typical personalities in North and Central America. The 
mysterious fish-man Cannes, who taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Babylonia, according to Alexander Polyhistor, has been 
identified with Ea, god of the deep, the source of wisdom, culture 
and social order. Zeus gave laws to Minos; Apollo revealed 
the Spartan constitution to Lycurgus; Zoleucus received the 
laws for the Locrians from Athena in a dream; Vishnu and 
Manu condescended to draw up law-books in Indig. The 
worship of ancestors has again and again gathered around it 
powerful and ethical influences, emphasizing the parental and 
filial relations, and strengthening the mutual obligations of 
communal life, Hirata answered by anticipation the modem 
r^rot^ against Shinto, founded on the absence of any definite 
mqraUty connected with it, by laying down the simple rule, 
“ Aefi so that you need not be ashamed belope ibd Kami of the 
ufise^.” H The-mythplogieal embodiments, of. the connexion 
of . law -in nature with t^ social and nHmd.urikr have already 
been briefly noted: a few words may be said m conclusion on 
another piquet of the union of gdligion and ethics, m. the 
doctiipe of judgment after death, That thia doqtrine is not 
essential to a hi^ly moralized religion is clear from the fact that 
it formed np part Of ^e earljer Hebrew prophecy. Judgment, 
indeed, was an inevitable outcome of the soverei^ty of Yahweh, 
but it would be passed upon the natioit-in the immediate scene 
of its misdoings; and ev^p whi^the scope of the divine doom 
< V<>n(Kreai>er,'i)w liMn dos Idamt, p. 333 5 . . 

• See Weetermarck, Qrigin and Jpnvdopm*n( of ^Mofal litas, vol. f. 
(1906), p. IM. on Lord Avebury’s conclusions. ,, , 

>• HuHm fribss of S.E. Aus^a,(,v»iH)„pp,.^, 4 ^jR$, 

» SateWi .'.‘SevivaloiPureSivatQ, Trans.As, /-apan,, vol.,f<h 
Appendix, ,p. 87. 
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:uppi»,the |JVfBg;^4t woul$ ^t.',; tins oJ fir 
<;Q^ei^ to dismiss thpir idead ra.a, Ja&d of .sufince smil [d 

*.l.__j.tl.11 '.s' *•»• ’'" ' • 


Ih? y#t h^low.glg^ oj.thp sutitgcranton far i^r 

outlook on li{e,.howBYp;f*whicl»'|«s ajnin ,and agniiila^^ed 
to some fotjta ol the idivipe cotouMmce,by means of t&,(^eil 
and the, qath, ifr^uently supplements the nibral issues, oF tbis 
world by the judicud award erf the,next Assuming t^'proper 
fulfilment, of. the riftui.pf diMth, ethics gmdu^y extends itsi 
control over theiuture. At fisst the social .dist'in^ns of' t^s^ 
life are simply continued hereafter: the ohW, remains e. ^ef, 
the,sl(U7e a slave; and the conditions of the future ody prolong 
•those of the present. .Jn sp far as tribal eminaoce ,dep£ids <m 
supajripr skill or courage,or wisdom, the genus'of etfdcal differ¬ 
entiation may be discovwed even here, the process is ,<arri^ 
further in individual cases of retribution, when (as flmnng 
the Kaupuis) crime within the tribe was punished, and a 
murderer becomes in the next life his victimis slave; “ or 
(2) when service to the community received speeial'reward, 
and warriors who had fallen Jn battle, women udio .had died in 
childbirth and merchants who had perished on a journey were 
sent in Mexico to the house of the sun.* As the sodal order 
acquires more definiteness and stability, the control of life by 
the gods tends to become more clearly moralwed. This brings 
with .it new standards independent of clan-customs • or tribe- 
usage. Only the worst offences, however, at first draw down 
post-mortem punishment. The Homeric Erinyes chastise 
outrages on the poor, injuries to guests, fafiure to show the 
respect due to parents or to recognise the rights of age, in ttiis 
life; only on perjury does the divine doom extend to the next.* 
On the other hand, the Egyptian version of “ the whole duty of 
man” in the famous 125th diapt* of the Book of the Dead 
embraces a singular complex of ritual, social and perional 
sins, in which the inward states of lying, anger and iH-will are 
condemned along with murder; theft and adultery, bewde 
violation of the times of offerings to the gods; or interference 
with the food of the blessed d^. The great judgment of 
Osiris formulates with the utmost-precision the alliance between 
morals and religion. The doctrine established itself in ‘^eek 
theology under the influence of O^hisra, and supplied Plato 
with mythic forms for his “criticism of life.*’' In India the 
union of morality and rriigion was effected in another manner. 
True, Yama, first of men to enter the world beyond, became the 
“ King of Righteousness" before whose tribuiml the dead must 
appear. But a new agency began to engage the speculations 
of thinkers, the moral values of action embodied in the Deed. 

“ The deed does not perish,” ran an early formula.* ' “ A roan is 
bom into the world that he has made,” said another-;'* tad 
what was laid down first as a ritual principle sui^vedhs an 
ethical. Buddhism conceived men as constmitly making their 
own world for good tad ill; it took over from Brahmanism a 
whole series of heavens tad hells to provideta'taact adjustment 
in the future for the virtue or vice of the present j hjjd its 
eschatologic coinfidence was one of the potent isistruments 
of its success in countries which, like China* and T«pan, lad 
developed no theOrJte of retribution or reward beyond the 
Along a different line of thought the Iranian ttacHerSj.'be|>ol^&^ 
the world divided between hostile powiers, deraan(»d;(M t&e 
fundamental postulate of teUmon; the victory oil the goedi* Tta 
conflict .must end with the 'ttipi^h of }igM; ,trutti tad''righ,i. 
The details of this rtaiarkable scheme must be. studiedi^tahr^ 
'(see ZoitoxBTEit). The award of the angel-judgn.at the wd^ 
of Assembly, soon after death, de^tohed 'ttiG individualto & 
appropriiite lot-in the. homes of < 5 ^ or Evil 

> a. 'Eaijk. Kxta..i7h3* J '!*•■ irA. 10, ijJob 'lf'.'| 4 r- 4 ia, 

^ j xlx. -«8-ta.! , 

•‘iSiBifi. ii.!?. SMijiJtiv. pp. Si6, jip.- 
• Ibid. xll. p. i8t. 




|.^d* iTbefloea^t^ divmeiwent^ idie rsftttvt- 
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/Mttion (Eng. tmns., 3 vela., ^895)Pfieidertr, Dit Rehgien (* 
Berfin, 1S69); Pkilot. of Siltfion, vol. iii. (EngL timna., London, 
1888) ; KeSpofuphitosopM ‘ (Berlin, 1896).; F. Max MiiUer, Inirod. 
to the Sdmee cf Religion (1873) ; Hibbert Lectures (187b); Gifford 
Lectures (4V0IS., 1889-93); ST^ncer, Principles of Sbeioh^.i. (1876); 
FairFairn, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History (1876); 
E. von Hnrtnuinn, Das Relig. Bewutstsein der Mensehheit (Berlin, 
■188*): Kauwenbofi, Weisbegeerte van den Godsdienst (^iden, 18S7) ; 
E. Calid, The Evolution of Relipon (2 vols., 1893) i SieWk, Lehrbuch 
ier Retiponsphilosophie (Freiburg i. B., 1893) ; Tide, Elements of 
the Science of Relipon (2 vols., 1S97); Kaoui de la Grasserle, Des 
tehgions eompartes au point de vue sociologique, and De la psycholo- 
gie des relipons (Paris, 1899); Starbuck, Psychology of Religion 
(London, 1900) ; Jaatrow, The Study of Relipon (London, 1901) ; 
W. James, The Varieties of Relipous Experience (1903) j Xlorner, 
Grum/driss der Religionsphilosophie (Leipzig, 1903) ; Girgensohn, 
Die Religion, ihre Psychischen Formen und ihre Zentralidee (Leipzig, 
1903) ; Wundt, Vdlherpsychologie, Bd. ii. Mythus und Religion 
(1905-6); Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion (2 vols., London, 1906); 
H6fiding, The Philosophy of Religion (Engl, trans., 1906); Wester- 
maarck. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, i. (London, 
1906) ; Hobhousc. Morals in Evolution (2 vols., London, 1906). 

6 . Perioduals, &c. —Revue de I’hist. des religions (Paris, 1880 on¬ 
wards) ; F<M-Lore (London, 1890 onwiirds) ; Arehiv. fUr Religions- 
wissenschaft (Freiburg i. B., 1^8 onwards) ; VAnnie sociologique 
(Paris, 1898 onwards) ; Actes du premiet congris intermdional 
eChisloire des religions (Paris, 1900) ; Verhandlungen des II, Inter- 
nationalcH Kongresses fiit Allgemeine Reliponsgeschichte in Basel 
(» 904 ). 

JIuch iniormation on the growth and present rendition of the 
Ztody has been collected by Jordan, Comparative Religion, its 
Genesis and Growth (Edinburgh, 1905). (J. E. C.) 

RBIIAQEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, on the left bank of the Rhine, 12 ra. above Bonn, by 
the railway from Cologne to Ck>blenz, and at the junction of the 
Ahr valley railway to Adenau. Pop. (1900) 3534. The (ilaman 
Catholic) parish church is remarkable for a gate (Romertor) 
with grotesque sculptures of animals, dating from the 12th 
century. Archaeologists have variously interpreted its original 
purpose, whether as church door, city gate or palace gate. The 
industry of the place is almost wholly concerned with the 
preparation of wine, in which a large export trade is done. 
Just below the town, on a height overloc^ng the Rhine, stands 
the Apollinaris church, built 1839-53 o'* S't® of ® chapel 
formerly dedicated to St Martin, and containing the relics of 
St Apollinaris. It is a frequent place of pilgrimage from «dl 
parts of the lower Rhine. According to legend, the ship con¬ 
veying the relics of the three kings and of Bishop Ajiollinaris 
from Milan to Cologne in 1164 could not be got to move away 
from the spot until the bones of St Apollinaris had been interred 
in St Martin’s chapel. 

Remagen (the Rigomagus of the Romans) originally belonged 
to the duchy of jdlich. Many Roman antiquities have been 
discovered here. In 1857 a votive altar dedicated to Jupiter, 
Mars and Mercury was unearthed, and is now in the Provincial 
Museum at Bonn. 

See Kinkel, Der Filhrer durch das Ahrthal nebst Beschreibung der 
Stadt Remagen (2nd ed., Bonn, 1854). 

^AINDER, BEVERSIOM. In the view of English 
law a remainder or reversion is classed either as an incoiporMl 
hereditament or, vHth greater correctness, as an estate in 
expectancy. That is to say, it is a present interest subject to 
u existing estate in possession called the particular estate, 
whidi must determine before the estate in expectancy can 
become an estate in possession. A remainder or reversion is 
in strictness confined to real estate, whether •legal or equitable, 
though a similar interest may exist in personalty. The par¬ 
ticular estate and the remainder or reversion together make up 
the trhble estate over which the grantor has power of di^sition.^ 
Accordingly a femtunder or reversion limited on an estate in fee 
simple is void.. Hie difference between a remainder and a 
lewersion, stated as simply as possiMe, is tiiat the latter is tiiat 
UBdispQS^-of part of the «tate which after the determination 
'Mth« particular estate will into the possession of the otjgihal 
grantor or hi& representative, while a renuunder is that part of 
the est^ whidi under the sune circumstances will fall into the 
posse^on of a person other than the original grantor or his 
‘ Compare the life-rent and fee of Scots law. 


representative. A reversion, in fact, is a special instance of a 
remainder, distih^ishable fropi it in two important respects: 
(i) a reversion arises by operation of law on every grant of an 
estate where the whole interest is not parted with, whereas 
a remainder is created by express'Vords; (2) tenure exists 
between the reversioner and the tenant of the particular estate, 
but not between the latter and the remainderman. Accordingly 
rent service is said to be an incident of a reveraion but not of a 
remainder, and a reversioner could distrain for it at common 
law. A reversion may be limited upon any number of remainders, 
each of them as it falls into possession becoming itself a particular 
estate. A remainder or reversion may be alienated either by 
deed or by will. A conveyance by the tenant of a particular 
estate to the remainderman or reversioner is called a surrender; 
a conveyance by the remainderman or reversioner to the tenant 
is a release. • 

Remainder,—^Remainders are either Vested or contingent. " An 
estate is vested in interest when there is a present fixed right of 
future enjoyment. An estate is contingent when a right of enjoy¬ 
ment is to accrue on an event which is dubious and uncertain. A 
contingent remainder is a remainder limited so as to depend on an 
event or condition which may never happen or be performed, or 
which may not happen or be performed till after the determination 
of the preceding estate ” (Fearne, Contingent Remainders, 2, 3). 
Contingent remainders are of two kinds, those limited to uncertain 
persons and those limited on uncertain events. A grant by A to B 
for life, followed,by a remainder in fee to the heir of C is an example 
of a contingent remainder.^' tlntil the death of C he can have no 
heir. If C die during the lifetime of B, the contingent remainder 
of his heir becomes vested ; if C survive B, tlie remainder is at 
common law destroyed owing to the determination of the par¬ 
ticular estate, for every remainder must have a particular estate 
to support it. In the case of a contingent remainder, it must become 
yestwl during the continuance of the particular estate or at the 
instant of its determination. This rule of law no doubt arose 
from the disfavour shown ^ the law to contingent remainders 
on their first introduction. They were not firmly established even 
when Littleton wrote in the reign of Edward IV. (see Williams, 
Reed Property), The inconveniences resulting from this liability 
of contingent remainders to destruction were formerly overcome by 
the device of appointing trustees to preserve contingent remainder's 
at law. Equitable contingent remainders, it should be noticed, 
were indestructible, for they were supported by the legal estate. 
In modem times the matter has been dealt with by act of Paiiia- 
ment. By the Real Property Act 1845, § 8, a contingent reraaindei 
is rendered capable of taking effect notwithstanding the deter¬ 
mination by forfeiture, surrender or merger of any preceding 
estate of freehold in the same manner as if such determination had 
not happened. The case of determination by any other means 
is met by the Contingent Remainders Act 1877. The act provides 
that a contingent remainder which would have been valid as a 
springing or shifting use or executory devise or other limitation 
had ii not had a sufficient estate to support it as a contingent re¬ 
mainder is, in the event of the particular estate determining before tlie 
contingent remainder vests, to be capable of taking effect as though 
the contingent remainder had originally been created as a springing 
or shifting use or executory devise or other executory limitation. 
It will accordingly only be good if the springing use, &c. (tor which 
see Tkust), would bo good. If the springing use be void as a breach 
of the rule against perpetuities (see Perpetuity), the remainder 
will likewise be void. .Apart from this act, there is some un¬ 
certainty as to the application of the rule against perpetuities to 
remainders. The better opinioa is that it applies to equitable- 
remainders and to legal remainders expectant upon an estate fur 
Ute limited to an unborn person. In the latter case the mle as 
applied to contingent remainders is somewhat different from that 
affecting executory interests. The period is different, the remainder 
allowing the tying up of property for a longer time than the execu¬ 
tory interest. There is also the further difference that the rule 
does not affect a contingent remainder if it become vested before 
the determination of the particular estate. An executory interest 
is void if it may transgress the rule, even though it do not actually 
do so. For the rule in Shelley's case, important in connexion 
with remainders, see that title, 

The state.laws of the United States affecting remainders will 
be found in Washburn, Real Property, ii. bk. ii. As a general 
rule contingent remainders have been rendered of little practical 
importance by enactments that they Shall take effect as executory 
devises or slml not determine oj) determination of the particular 
estate. 

Reversion. —Unlike remainders, all reversions are present or 
vested estates. The law of reversion, like that o* remainder, has 
been considerably modified by statute. It was formerly considered 

‘ A contingent remainder amonnting to a freehold cannot ^9 
limited on a particular estate less than a freehold. 
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that OQ the' grant of the reversion the tenant ehoiiM have the 
opportunity of objecting to theesubstitutloa of a new laadlord. 
It 'was therefore necessary that he should attorn tenant to' the 
purchaser. Without su(^ attornment the grant was void, unless 
indeed attornment were cempelled by levying a fine, The neces¬ 
sity of attornment -was abolished by 4 & 5 Anne c. j6. Its only 
use at present seems to be in the case of mortgage, A mortgagor 
in possession sometimes attorns tenant to the mortgagee in order 
that the latter mi^ treat him as his tenant and distrain for his 
interest as rent. The legal view that rent was incident to the 
reversion led at common law to a destruction of the rent by de¬ 
struction of the reversion. This would chiefly happen in the case 
of an under-tenant and his immediate reversioner, if the inter¬ 
mediate became merged in the superimr reversiim. To obviate 
this difficulty it was provided by the Real Property Act 1845, § 9, 
that, on surrender or merger 0/ a reversion expectant on a lease, 
the rights under it ^ould subsist to the reversion conferring the 
next vested right. The question as to what covenants run with the 
reversionsis one of the most difficult in law. The rule of common 
law seems to have been that covenants ran with the land but not 
■with the reversion, that is to say, the benefit of them survived to 
a new tenant but not to a new landlord. The effect of the act 
of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 34, and of the Conveyancing Act 1881, has been 
to annex to the reversion as a general rule the benefit of the rent 
and the lessee’s covenants and the burden of the lessor’s covenant. 
Merely collateral covenants, however, do not run with the reversion, 
but are regarded as personal contracts between lessor and lessee. 
At common law on the severance of a reversiem a grantee of part 
of the reversion could not take advantage of any condition for 
re-entry, on the ground that the condition was entire and not 
severable. This doctrine was abolished by one of Lord St Leonard’s 
Acts in 1859. The Conveyancing Act 1881, § 12, now provides 
in wider terms than those of the act of 1659 that on severance of 
the reversion every condition capable of apportionment is to be 
apportioned. In order to guard against fraudulent concealment 
of the death of a ccs/xi quevtc, or person for whose life any lands are 
held by another, it was provided by 6 Anne c. 18 that on applica¬ 
tion to the court of chancery by the person entitled in remainder, 
reversion or expectancy, the cestui que vie should be produced to 
the court or its commissioners, or in default should be taken to be 
dead. In Scotland reversion is generally used in a sense approaching 
that of the equity of redemption of English law. A reversion is 
either legal, as in an adjudication, or conventional, as in a wadset. 
Reversions are registered under the system established by the Act 
1617 c. 16. 

In the United States the act of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 34 “ is held to 
be in force in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ctmnecti- 
cut, but was never in force in New'Yorfc till re-enacted " (Wash- 
bum, Real Property, i.l. 

REMAND (Lat. remandare), a term of English law meaning 
the return of a prboner by orfer of a court to the custody from 
which he came to the court. Thus where an application for 
release is uasuccessfully made by means of habeas corpus, the 
applicant is remanded to the custody which he has challenged 
as illegal. Where trials or indictments are not concluded at a 
single sitting the court of trial has power to remand the accused 
into proper custody during any necessary adjournment. Where 
a preliminary inquiry into an indictable offence is not completed 
at a single sitting, the prisoner, if not released on bail, may be 
remanded to prison or some other lawful place of custody for 
a period not exceeding eight days, and so on by further remands 
till the inquiry is completed and the accused is discharged, or 
committed to prison to await his trial, or released on bail to 
take his trial. If the remand k for more than three daj^ 
order must be in writing (Indictable Offences Act 1848, ii & la 
Viet. c. 42, s. 21). Similar powers of remand or committal to 
prison during adjournments are riven to justices in the exercise 
of their summa^ criminal jurisdiction, whether as to offence* 
punishable only on summ^ contdetion, or as to indictable 
offences with which it is proposed to deal summarily (Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts 1848, Si 16, and 1879^ s. 24). 

In the case of chMges apinst duldren or youhg persott*', 
where the justices commit for trial or order a remand pending; 
inquiry, or widi a view to sending a child to an industrial Rhou 
or a reformaitqry, they nkj rrimmid to the worWionse or to some! 
fit tiistody instead of renimding to'jSrispn ^outhfu}, Offehd)^ 
Act 1901.,. s. 4}. Fm this purpose remand homes have tieea 

xmBSAlfDT ^1606^1669). IUhmakdt tait^ 

pidntw/was ,1^ in Leiden on iJiie of 
i6od. It ri omy jm^ Ae pan yeans ,toat we hara tome 


to kaowanythii^of his leri history. A tissue of fables .''onaei^ 
represented hkn as ignorant, boorish and avaricious. llteaB 
fictions, rmting on the loose assertions of Koulnakcn (Da Groak 
Sehoubur^, 1718^ have been cleared away by the untiring 
researches of Schehema and other Dutchmen, notably ^ C 
Vosmaet, whose elaborate work (Rmbrandt, sa me et m oeutm^ 
1868, and ed., 18^7) is the basis of our knowledge of the man and 
of the chronol^cal development of the artist.* Rembrandt's 
high position in Europeim art rests cm the originalky of his 
mind, the power of his imagination, his profound' sympathy 
with his subjects, the boldness of his system of light and shad^ 
the thorougtaess of his modelling, his subtle colour, and above 
all on his intense humanity. He was great in concqitton 
and in execution, a p<Mt as ■well as a painter, an idealist and 
also a realist ; and tWs rare union is the secret of his power. 
From his dramatic action and mastery of expression Rembrandt 
has been well called “ the Shakespeare of HoUand." 

In the beginning of the 17th centi^ Holland had entered on 
her ^and career m national enterprise. Science &d literatora 
flourished in her universities, poetry and the stage were favoured 
by her citizens, and art found a home not only in the capital 
but in the provincial towns. It was a time also of new ideas. 
Old conventional forms in religion, philosophy and art had 
fallen away, and liberty was inspiring new conceptionsr- There 
were no church influences at work to fetter the painter in ^ 
choice and treatment of his subject, no academies to preserve 
rules. Left to himself, therefore, the artist painted the life of 
the people among whom'he lived and the subjects whidi inter¬ 
ested them. It was thus a living history that he joainted— 
scenes from the everyday life and amusements of the peqiie, 
as well as the civic rulers, the “ r^ents ” or governors of the 
hospitals and the heads of the guilds, and the civic guards who 
defended their towns. So also with religious pictures. The 
dogmas and legends of the Church of Rome were no longer of 
interest to such a nation; but the Bible was read and studied 
Tvith avidity, and from its page the artist drew directly the scenw 
of the simple narrative. Perhaps the earliest trace of this new 
aspect of Bible story is to be found in the pictures painted 
in Rome about the beginning of the 17th century by Adam 
Elsheimer of Frankfort, who had undoutffedly a great influence 
on the Dutch painters studying in Italy. 'These in their tom 
carried back to Holland the simplicity and the picturesqpie 
eSect which they found in Elsheimer’s work. Among th^ 
the precurscMTS of Rembrandt, may be mentioned Hoeyaett, 
Ravesteyn, Lastman, Pinas, Honthorst and Bramer. Ihflueiiced 
doubtless by these painters, :Rembiiandt determined to wtak out 
hk own ideas of art on Dutch soil, resisting apparently every 
inducement to visit Italy. Though an atoim of tto great 
Italian masters, he yet maintained his own individuality.' 

Rembrandt was bom at No. 3 Weddesteg, on the eampact 
at Leiden overlocddng the Rhine. He was the fourth s<m of 
Geirit Harmtns van: Rijn, >a well-to-do miller.' As the nider 
boys had been sent to trade, his parents resolved thht he should 
enter a learned profession. Wito this view be was sent to tlie 
High School at l^iden; but .the boy soon manifested his dadifce 
of the prospect, and dkermined to be a paiater.. Aecordii^r 
he was placed for'three years under Swanenburch,;« painter of 
no great merit, who enpyto scooe rtoutorion from haring 
studied in Italy.a'Hismext.master was lastman of Amsterdain, 
a printer of very considaabie power. . Hi lastman’a wotki sn 
can traee.tbe gams of the crioiir rife! aenthnest of his gmter 
pupiL toough fafk direct influence cannot have been gi^, ai 
iti&isrid by Defers that Remborndt remained with him loalgreix: 
months, after whioh time he returned ito Leiden, abontadagi 
During the early years of his life 'ri Leiden HebtooindbsiMiaiJ 
to have devoted himself entirely to studies, painting and < 
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and Above ^1 light were the eimsof tdiese ^tudies^ His modta 
was a frequent model, and Hve can trace in berieotiires the strotig 
Hkenesa to her son, espsecially in the portraitr of hin^UiatW 
advanced'E^e. In the rccdkction <of Aembtandt’s yrarks> at 
Amsterdam ?n 1S96 were ^owni three, pisteaits.of his fa^er,. who 
died about' 1632; nine axe catalogued alti^ether... The last 
portrait of his mo&er is that of the Vienna Hpseurn, painted the 
year before her death in 1640^ ' One of his sisters alw frequently 
sat to him, and Bode suggests that she must have accompanied 
him to Amsterdam: and kept house, lor him t 31 he married. 
This conjecture rests on the number of portraits of the same 
young woman pain tad in the barly years of fai^stay in Amsterdaih 
and tefore he met his briik.. Then, again, in the many portraits 
o( himsdf painted in his early hie we can see with what zeal he 
set himself to master every form of expression, now gzave, nolr 
gay—how thoroughly he learned to model the human face not 
from the outside but frbm the inner man. Di*Bcde gives fifty 
as the number of the pbrtraits of himself (perhaps siaty is hearer 
the :actual number),>itaost of them painted in yoath.ahd ip old 
age, the times when he had leisure for such work. , : L. 

Rembrandt’s earliest pictures were painted at Leiden, from 
1627 to S631. Bode mentions about nine pictures as known to 
belong to these years,' chiefly paintings of sin^e figures, as 
“ St Paul in Prison ” and “ St Jerome " ; biit now and then 
compositions of several, as “ Samson in Prison ” and “ Presenta¬ 
tion in the Temple.” • The prevailing tone of all tiiese pictures 
a a greenish grey, the effect being somewhat cold a»^ heavy. 
Hie gallery at' C^el gives us a typical example of his studies 
of the heads ofrold men, firm and hard in workmanship and full 
of detail, the. effects of light and sbkde being carefully thought 
out. His work was now attracting the attention of lovers of 
art in the great city of Amsterdam; and, urged by their calls, 
he removed about 1631 to'five aind die there. At. one bound 
be leaped into .the position of the first portrait painter of the 
city, and received numerous .Commissions. During the early 
years of his residence there are at least forty known portraits 
from his hand)'fimk and solid in manner and staid in’expression. 
It has been remarked: that the fantasy in which he indulged 
through' hfe was wserved only for the portraits of himself and 
his immediate connexions. The excellent painter Thomas de 
Keyser was then in the'height of his power, and his ffifluence 
if to be traced in some of' Rembrandt's smaller portraits. Pupils 
also how flocked to his house in the Bloemgracht, among them 
Gerard Bouw, who was nearly of his own age. The first 
important wodc dseouted by Rembrandt'in Amsterdam is 
“ Simeon io the Tempfle,” of the HamC Museum, a fine' early 
example of his treatraent'of light and shade'and of his subtte 
ool^. The concentrated light lalls'im the pnncipd .figure, 
while the 'background is full of nrystery. The surfreC is smooth 
aad'ennnel'-like) and ah the details tre 'carefully wrought out, 
while , the I action 'Of light on the mantle of Stmeon 'shims how 
soon heifaad felt the magical effect of the play^of ookmr. In the 
lifc-sised-f‘‘!LeB3Dn in Anatomy ” of rt3i we have die frlst of 
the great portrait subjects—^ftilp the anatoniist, the early 
friend’of Rembeandt, dkeoursing tO'lus seven associates, who 
are canfpd with eagtr" heads rwittd' the fbrashortened body. 
The subject had tbeen treated in former years by the Mierevelts, 
4 * PietcrsCn and others^ for the Hall of rtie Surgeons. .But it 
umatmaved for Remhilandt to make it a great picture by the 
greupmg af the eapressivei portraits and %"the completeness 
^ twt;(mdepti0n; Tbe.oolrair'isiquiet add the handling of the 
brush tfrtid and preciseiiwinlethe %ht and shade are somewhat 
harsh andiabrupt. ' But it lisia'marveHobs ipictiine for a lyeung 
man of twtatykfive,tatid lieisiigmenUlyaCcepibed asttnarhing a 
new'departnrein the career of ttie painter. •'■.'c'.irrii'i 

wttks, ^BeiMW thfonraRxiM' fM^ IWrtvaite Of 'id3«4}W'iii the! 
Wallace Collection, we have the caligraphist Coppenol erf the 
aaaadiQeBsryi''fatekvatin9fa-'ttn(tATfet .plaonas-wn^eariyexaMpte of 
HaKbifendea tnsttuxrof'sfirtndperaiaiaeM.iatenlHTto'e pkkvtrafr'by^ 
ceovaedai it'iala'ta pieiSre,''. ai fhveatrffit/withia acnMrM'lifeiby'' 
a momentary expression as Coppenol ndseShir head''towards the 




spectator white he'is mendihg a'qoitt.' The same motive is to bo 
iOQnd'n'the " ShiphuUder," idjstlBnokingham Palace); who loqks 
up'irom hia work with a sense di interruptioo "Sit the approach of 
hit wife. ''Coppencrf.'was ’painted thrice and etched twice .by the 
artUt, the last'of whose j^trait etChinas (iddr) was the Coppenol 
of large size. The'two small pictures <rf " The d^tlosopher ” of the 
Losvre.date from 1633, delicate in execution and full of-mysterious 
eSect. 

, Tbft )^‘)fl534’iir e^Ccfelly rematkable as’fhit of Rembrandt’s 
mturiage with ^aslda vaq'vylenborch, a bcautifvil, iaV'haired 
Frituan imaiden of good connexions.. TiU her death in 11642 she 
was the'centre of his life and art, and lives few uS in many a canvas 
as well as in hrt own portraits, '(hi her the'painter lavished his 
magical power, paintmg her as the Queen Artemisia or Bath'- 
shebayand as the wife of Samson—r^wtys proud of her long fair 
tockSy and eovering’her with pearls and |old as precious in their 
play of cdlotir 'as tho-sc of the Indies. A joyous pair we ^lee them 
m the Dresden Qgltery, Sask'ia sitting on .his knee, while 
laughs gaily; orpromena^ng together in a fine picture of 1636, or 
puteingthe last touches trf ornament to her toilette, for thus Bode 
mtdrprets the iid'-cWled '"^ Burgomaster Pancf^ and his Wife.’' 
Tbese were .his happy days when he paihteiJ himself in his 
exuberant fantasy, and adorned himself, at least in his portraits, 
in scarfs and feathers and gold chains. Saskia brought him a 
marriage portion of forty thousand guilders, a large sum for 
thdsd times, .and she brought him also a large circle of good 
friends in Amsterdam. She bore him four children, Rumbartus 
and two girls, successively named Cornelia after his beloved 
mother^ all of'whom died in infancy, and Titus, named after 
Titia a sister of Saskia. We have several noble portraits of 
Saskia, a good type of the beauty of Holland, all painted with 
the utmost love and care, at Cassel (1633), at Dresden (1641), 
and a’l^Sthumons ohe (1643) at Berlin. But the greatest in 
workmanship and most pkthetic in expression seems to us, 
though it is decried by B,ode, that of Antwerp (1641), in which 
it is impossible not-to trace declining health and to find a melan¬ 
choly presage of her death. 

One of Rembrandl's'greateat'portraits of 1634 Is the superb full, 
length of Martin Daey, which, with that of Madame Daey, painted 
according to Vosmaer some years later, formed one of the ornaments 
of the Van Loon collection at Amsterdam. Both now belong to* 
Baron Gustave de Rothschild. From the firm detailed execution 
of this'portrait one turns wift-wonder to the broader handling of the 
" Old Woman " (Franfoise van Wasserhoven). aged eighty-three, 
in the National Gallery, of the same year, remarkable for 'the effect 
of reflected light and still 'more for' the sympathetic rendering of 
character. 

The life of Samson snppUed many aabjecftsiin these early days. 
The so-called '! Count of Gueldres threatening his Father-in-law” 
of the Berlin Gallery has been restored to its proper signification 
by M. Rolloff; who 'finds it to be Samson. It Is forced and violent 
in' its' action. The greatest of fhis s^es, and one of the pro- 
mmest mictuxes of R^brandt'a work, is the ” Marriage of Samson,''' 
of the'Dresden Caliery,; painted in Here Rembrandt sives 

the rein to his imagination and makes, the scene liye before us. 
Except the bride (Saskia), 'Who sitS calm and grand on a dais in the 
deatre bf the feast, with the fiHl H^t 'kgiiinSwaying on herflpwing 
lookssad''wealth'of jewels,all is anunwti9d:ai4<ull.of buttle. Sam- 
^n, evidently a Rembrandt of f^tgsy, .leans over a chair pro- 
poun'ding bia riddle , to the Pbilisrine lords. . In execution it is a 
grdat MVance on fdfmer subject pictutto; it is bolder'fh manner, 
ainkt^'Wibaxid'helre' sighS of-His'apprbaehiiij; love of Warmer tones o'f 
red asd'yellaw. 

The story'Pf Susannah also occupied ban in these -early years, 
and he returned to the subject,in 1641 'and toss.. " The Bather ” 
Of iHe 'National Gailefy 'may be another interpretation of the same 
raamR'i Ih ttfl of these''pi<itafee'the'woman is coarse in 'type and 
ltnnpy''iii'f«nn,.tbaiiiah: the! nOdeiltDg is soft nnid round, the 'eftect 



ijJtbStitO'ftiltf'btiAiiiyoftfiie'hSWhrf'efa'Ale fehn'. '^’ ll glows .with cdlohf 
' andrlifeiaind aheioiaodfBedma to?piifaa 2 e under the'warm'Skill, ilw 
the.pi 9 turesq.i>* p4>ry;pf TobittR y a to au d itifoaiMl much to interest 
Ijlni, as we see m the beemtu«l .eniaL.|iictnre’Of the d’Arenb.eik 
(MleCtiofim crawls; S^tls hW^to the ag^ Tobias, 
j'sHI'BS 'WftH' Ufitifta ittederabst '■WS'-wife^hOlds the'<dd "mirit's band 
Icaressingly. The momentary action is complete, and .ihn'ptdnAm 
»»?.»/ »t>!n«hfo}pfitheriwwfei (tint thap|^iitt..«wi<!nn MAiwmtt ifce 

Of^* A^ilW; iiwsfitefiliaihjfcf'fr |i®ty(trtkfOrf by 'Mtil,' 
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abpttrently tfbimt in tiseptetairocblbUed ia theniriatto exhiU* 
tK»D at Burlingttm I^te in iSSj^ Rever^b'e atd awe art ibowa 
in every attitude of the Tobit famny. A aimilar lofty treatment to f 
to be'found far the ‘‘.Ci»iit'aa>tUe'(£ardener,'!'a^ehTiBg to.Maty; 'Of 
1638 (Bnckfnghaiii Palace);^' i.rj rroi 

' We have'inown arrived at the year .ii<i4o,' the thrt^old «f i 
his second itlahner, whkh'extended to 1654,< the' ihiddle a^ of; 
RembrSndt. thiring the latter of , the previous decadfe «e, 
find the shadows Du)re.triwspar^.,ahd the.blendtiiigoOf li^t, 
and shade more-perfect. There it a'igrowing power in every. 
part of his art. The coldness of'hia first manner had disappeared, | 
and the tones were gradually chaining into golden-brown,' He ^ 
had passed throuf^ what Bode cwls his “ Sturm-uhd-Drang 
period of exaggerated expiessiont as in the Berlin Samson, and 
had attained to a truer, calmer form of dramatic expression, of 
which tlft “ Manoith *’ of Dresden is a good example' (1641). 
The portraits painted “ to order ” became more rare about this' 
time, and thoM which we have are chiedy friends of his circle, 
such as' the Mennonite Preacher ” (C. C. Ansloo) and the 
“ Gilder,’-', a fine example of his golden tone, fprmerly in,(the. 
Momy collection and now in America.' His own spleni^id 
portrait (1640) in the National Gallery illustrates the change, ip 
his work. It describes the man well—strong and robust, with 
powerful head, firm and compressed lips and determined chin,' 
with heavy eyebrows, separated by a deep vertical furrow, and 
with eyes of keen penetrating glance—altogether a self-reliant 
man that would carry out his own ideas, careless whether his 
popularity waxed or waned. .The fantastic rendering of hiiiis^H 
has disappeared; be seems more conscious of his digtl’fy. 
position. He has now many friends and pupils, and numerous 
commissions, even from the stadtholder; he has bought a large 
house in the Breedstipat, in which during the next sixteen years 
of his life he gathers his. large collection of paintings, engravings, 
armour and costume which figur? afterwards in his inventory. 
His taste was wide and his purchases large, for he was joint 
owner with picture-dealers .of pafntings by piorgione tind'Palma 
Vecchio, while for a high-pneed Marcan'tohio Raimondi print 
he gave in exchange a fine impression of his “ Christ Healing 
the Sick,” which has since been known as the “ Hundred Guilder 
Print.” The stadtholder was not a prompt payer, and an 
interesting correspondence took place between Rembrandt and 
Constantin Huygens, the poet and secretary of the prince. The 
Rembrandt letters which have come down to us are few, and 
these are therefore of importance. Renibrandt puts a high 
value on .fha picture, which he says hj^ been painted witb 
much care and zeal,” but he is willing, to take what the prince 
thinks proper ; while to Hpygens he sends a large picture as a 
present for bis trouble in carrying thim^h the business. There 
is here no sign of the griaping greed with which he has been 
charged, while his unselfish conduct ijseen in the settlement of 
the famdy affairs at the death of his mother in 1^0. 


TJse year 164a is remarkabilp forthe grcatplctuns formerly known 
the " Night ,'Watdi,'" but now-More'edrrectly as the ''=Bortie 



of arquebusiers had been painted admirahly before by Raveateyn 
and notably by Fraos Hals, .but' Rem-brandt. determined to ‘tbrow 
life and animation into the scene, wltich' is full of bustle and move¬ 
ment. The dominant colour is , the qitnm yellow uniform of the 
lieutenant wearing.a'blue sajih, ifhfiO i Titian-like red dress df a 
musketeer, the blS:lt ,^leJVet drteWi of the "captain;‘and the'vttied 
green thp giri and druihmer:;ail!prO«Juoe a'Heh'ahd harmoniOtis 
effect. The . pkckground has' wicbmd dark and heavy "by accident 



But this y«i 
lose, for ~ 
for‘her son 



lovetcir.her hittbkad jwd herconfidenoete him.'' -Wth 
lits 1^ fois changed.'"jE^e has, reniUt^'fhat‘‘UiiM 

■' t)eth9a’l[lwW^'''ip'df 'theiie€S^% 

"-of'Itrtiiraied' Hifiaad; gWteg Ht the efol carpehteist 


shqp^rfoff .the lafopt .^4 . 

lomehr,.t’mthx.iwe uniod of reaiuni and ideaTism. , 

' "the att^ whs wi of 'butch-and ‘ Portugufesi^ 

Jem,'antI‘iBany«‘Teiirish'fobD>"sattO>hlni.‘ ,He4ee«ntsdor invented ' 
;tluiir tl!krbaiK>Mid)loCBl dn8s,dstchanBeteristie!o«f:tbe:p«^e, Bat 
In his rahginns pfotpes, itr is-.not, the^ostnme'iiirc .lqok at ; vihat 
isfrikes, us 4S the profound perceptiw 01. the swwufot oTtne Story," 
making them triie to all time andlifoeptttdfotloitddii'einfomstBiree.' - 
,A notable example of this feeling is to be found in the "‘Woman 
Taken in'Adifftoy'" . of .the Naiionil Oahery, patnfod fo' 1644; in 
the manner of the ".Simeon " of tbe Hagne. B^ondthn 'Vidfoary 
claims of art. st ermunands our attention from ffie grand conception 
of the painter "whdliere, as in other pictures and etclwgs, has invested 
iChrlst with a mafestio dignity-wbiifli reeiUWliionlardo:and Uo otberi ., 

A simllardofty. ideali is to be fouinl in Iila variooememfoTings of -^the 
" FUpnms at Emmaus,” notably, in the, Louvre picture of 1648, 
in which, as Mrs Jameson says, ^'he reforns fo thoen first spiritual 
principles whieh were always the dowry of anoient'art.” From the 
same year we have 'Hie " Good Samaritan’" of the‘LliSuvr^ the story 
of which! iis> told with intense pathos. The. helpless suffering Oi the 
wounded man, the curiosity of the boy on tipt^ the excite iaces 
at the upper vdndow) are all conveyed with ihasterly skill, In these 
last two pictures Wer find a broader touch and iceer htmdllng, while 
the tones pass into-a‘dull 'yehow and brown' with a*markcd pre¬ 
dilection; dor deep rich red. Whether it was that this scheme of 
colour found no favour with the Amsterdamars, who, aa.'Hoog- 
Btraten tells us, could not understand the " Sortie," it seems certSm 
that Reffibtandt was not invited to take aire lekifing part in the 
celebration of the-ooncress of Westphalia (1648). 

Rembrandt'touchedno aide of art without setting his m^k on it, 
whether in atiU, life, aa in ids. dead birds or the -‘.‘.^imhtered Ox " 
of the Louvre (with its repetitions at Glasgow and Budapest), or 
in bis drawings of elephants and lions, all of which are instinct with 
life. But at this period‘of- his career we come Upon a branch-of 
his art on whkh he left, both in etching and in painting, the stamp 
Of his. geniuB, .viz. landscapo. Rocland Rogfaman, but ten years 
liis senior,evidently influenced his style, for the rescmblaucU'between 
their wmks is so great that; as at Cassel, tbere'Jjas beep confnSian 
of 'authofohip.' "Houles Segben also was muUh appreciated by 
Rernbiuiidt, for at his sale e^ht piotnrek.lw this master figure in 
the inventory, and Vosmaer discovered that Rembrandt had worked 
on aj^te by-Sobers and had added figures to an etched " Flight 
into Egypt."'' The earliest pure landscape known to us from Rem- 
brandrs band is tltot-at the Ryks Museum {t6'37-38), followed to 
the latter year.byrthose at Brunswick,'Craoow and Boatoo (U.S.A;), 
and that dated 1638 and belonging-to Hr G. Rath in Budapest. 
Better known is the " Winter Scene ” of CBsser(iC4€), silvery and 
delicate. As a rule in his painted landscape he aims at grandeur 
and poetical .effect, • as" in the "Hepoae-ot the Holy Family" of ■ 
1647 (formerly called the "GipMes”), a moonlight effect, cleat 
even in the shadows. The " Canalof Lord Lansdowne, and the 
" Mountain" Landscape ■with Approaching Storm,"’the sun shining 
out behind the heavy; clouds, are both conceived and executed in 
this spirit. A shuukr poetical vein runs through the " Castle 
on the Hill ” of Cassel, in which the beams of the setting ran stoffee 
ofi tne castle while thU'"valley is sunk in the sfaedesof approaching 
night. More powerfnl SHll’is the weird effect of'Lord LansdownO's 
" windmill,” With its glow of light and darkening shadows, in 
all these pictures l^t with its magical influenoSs n the theme of 
the poet-painter, From the number of landscapes by himself to; 
the inventory of his Sale, it would appear that'these-grand'Svorks 
•were -not appreciated by-TriS coutemporafriea. -'-The Ust -Of the 
landscape series dates from tfifis-or 1636, the efose’of tht 'HiiddtO 
age Or inaiihopd of Rembrandt, a period of splendid pin/tt .' 'lil'ttMi 
" Jdsc^-Accused by PotiphUr’s Wife" of *634 wo have great 
dramatic vigour aha perfect mastery of' expression, White "Hie 
brintet cofonr and glowing effect 'Of fight 'and Hiade.'attest bfo 
strength:' To-tbitperiod also belongs the great portrhlt of-himselt 
in the HtihWlliam MuseUm at Caittbridge. : " ’ 

Blit hvll days Were’ at" hgnd- The long-contintaed ‘ Ware -find 
civil;. toiiUes had wem oat the touptry/ima niond^ #gs scgfw.l 
Rembrandt’s -and. doubtless Saskia’s ^eaoi tied bp ti|i, hki 
bouse and’ in WlhrgeicoUcctkm of. valuable pietures; asd we. fmd 


tbig liras 'the. reason td his .extrOordinaiy acuity Ot this Uiu 
"nwn,; dniortunatdy, qn' :thja year of we fmd Rembrawt 
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to live with him, for we find her cliiming a chest as her property 
at his sale in 1658. Doubtless she is the peasant girl of Rasdorf 
to. whom Houbmen says Rembrandt was married. Sad as the 
story is, Hendrickje has an interest for us. Bode ass^ that in 
his art there was mways a woman in close relation^ip to Rem¬ 
brandt and appearing in to work—his mother, to sister and 
then Saskia. 

He also suwests that the beautiful portrait of the “ Lady ” 
in the Salon Srr6 of the Louvre and the “ Venus and Cupid ” of 
the same gallery may represent Hendrickje and her child. Both 
pictures belong to this date, and by their treatment are removed 
from the category of Rembrandt’s usual portraits. But if this 
is conjecture, we ^et nearer to fact when we look at the picture 
exhibited at Burlington House in 1883 to which tradition has 
attached the name of “ Rembrandt’s Mistress,” now in the 
Edinburgh National Gallery. At a glance one can see that it is 
not the mere head of a model, as she lies in bed raising herself 
to put aside a curtain as if she heard a well-known footstep. It 
is dearly a woman in whom Rembrandt had a personal interest. 
The date is clearly 165— the fourth figure being illegible; but 
the brilliant carnations and masterly touch connect it with 
the “ Potiphar’s Wife ” of 1654 and the Jaghers period. In 1656 
Rembrandt’s financial affairs became more involved, and the 
Orphans’ Chamber transferred the house and ground to Titus, 
though Rembrandt was still allowed to take charge of Saskia’s 
estate. Nothing, however, could avert the ruin of the painter, 
who was declared bankrupt in July 1656, an inventory of all his 
property being ordered by the Insolvency Chamber. The first 
sale took place in 1657 in the Keizerskroon hotel; and the second 
in 1658, when the larger part of the etchings and drawings were 
disposed of—“ collected by Rembrandt himself with much love 
and care,” says the catalogue. The sum realized, under 5000 
guilders, was but a fraction of their value. The time was 
unfavourable over the whole of Europe for such sales, the 
rtmowned collection of Charles 1 . of England having brought but 
a comparatively small sum in 1653. Driven thus from his house, 
stripped of everything he possessed, even to his table linen, 
Rembrandt took a modest lodging in the same Keizerskroon 
hostelry (the amounts of his bills arc on record), apparently 
without friends and thrown entirely on himself. 

But this dark year of 1636 stands out prominently as one in which 
some of his greatest works were produced, as, for exan^e, " John 
the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness,” of the Berlin Gallery, and 
” Jacob bleiising the Sons of Joseph,” of the Cassel Gahcry, It 
is impossible not to respect the man who, amid the utter ruin of his 
affairs, could calmly conceive and carry out such noble work. Yet 
even in lus art one can see that the tone of bis mind was sombre. 
Instead of the brilliancy of 1654 we have for two or three years a 
preference for dull yellows, reds and greys, with a certain uni¬ 
formity of tone. The handling is broad and rapid, as If to give 
utterance to the ideas which crowded on his mind. There is less 
caressing of colour for its own sake, even less straining after 
vigorous effect of light and shade. Still the two pictures just named 
are among the greatest works of the master. To the same year 
belongs the " Lesson in Anatomy of Johann Oeyman.” The sub¬ 
ject is similar to the great Tulp of 1632, but bis manner and power 
of colour had advanced so much that Sir Joshua Reynolds, m his 
visit to Holland in 1781, was reminded by it of H.chclangelo and 
Titian.! Vosmacr ascribes to the same year, though Bode places 
it ’later, the famous *'Porizait of Jan Six,” the future burgo¬ 
master, consummate in its ease and imaracter, as Six descends 
steps of his bouse drawing on his glove. The connexion between 
Rembrandt and ^e great family of Six was long and close. In 
1641, the mother of Six. Anna Wymer, had been*^mted with con¬ 
summate skill by Rembrandt, who also executed in 1627 the beauti¬ 
ful etching of Six standing by a window reading his tragedy of 
Medea, afterwards illustrated by his friend. Now he paints his 
portrait in the prime of manhood, and in the same year of gloom 
paints for him &e masterly " John the Baptist.” Sue, ff he could 
not avert the disaster of Remtoandt's life, at least stood by him in 
the darkest hour, when.certainly the creative energy of Rembrandt 


. ‘ This picture has had a strange history. It had suffered by fire 
and was sold to a BIr Chaplin of London in 1841, was exhlbitM in 
Leeds ia s 808 , and again disappeared, ultimately to be found in the 
stortooom of the South Kensington Museum as a donbtful Rem¬ 
brandt. The patriotism of some Dutch lovers iff art restored it to 
its native country;' and it now hangs, a magidficent fragment, in 
the museum of Amsterdam. 


was in full play. The same period gives us the " Master of the 
Vineyard.” and the " Adoration of the Magi ” of Buckingham 
Palace. ‘ 

After the sale of .the house in the Breedstraat, Rembrandt retired 
to the Rosengracht, an obscure quarter at the west end of the ci^. 
We are now drawing to the splendid cl(% of his career in his third 
manner, in which to touch became broader, his imputo more solid 
and his knowledge more complete. Wc may mention the " Old 
Man with the Grey Beard " of the National Gallery (1657) and the 
" Bruyningh, the Secretary of the Insolvents' Chamber," of Cassel 
(1638). both leading up to the great portraits of the " Syndics of 
the Cloth Hall " of 1661. Nearly thirty years separate us from the 
” Lesson in Anatomy,” years of long-continued observation and 
labour. The knowledge thus gathered, the problems solved, the 
mastery attained, are shown here in abundance. Rembrandt 
returns to the simplest gamut of colour, but shows his skill in the 
use of it, leaving on the spectator an impression of absolute enjoy¬ 
ment oi the result, unconscious of the means. The plain burghers 
dealing with the simple concerns of their gild arrest our ^ittcntiun 
as if they were the makers of history. They live for ever ; and we 
close our eyes to the strange perspective of the table. 


In his old age Rembrandt continued to paint his own portrait 
as assiduously as in his youthful and happy days. About 
twenty of these portraits are known; a tjrpical one is to be found 
in the National Gallery. All show the same self-reliant expres¬ 
sion, though broken down indeed by age and the cares of a hard 
life. 

About the year 1663 Rembrandt painted the (so-called) 
" Jewish Bride of the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, and the 
“ Family Group ” of Brunswick, the last and perhaps the most 
brilliant works of his life, bold and rapid m execution and 
marvellous in the subtle mixture and play of colours in which 
he seems to revel. The woman and children are painted with 
such love that the impression is conveyed that they represent a 
fancy family group of the painter in his old age. This idea 
received some confirmation from the supposed discovery that 
he left a widow Catherine Van Wyck and two children, but this 
theory falls to the ground, for de Roever has shown (Oi«i 
Holland, 1883) that Catherine was the widow of a marine painter 
Theunisz Blanckerhoff, who died about the same time as Rem¬ 
brandt. The mistake arose from a miscopying of the register. 
The subject of these pictures is thus more mysterious than ever. 

In 1668 Titus, the only son of Rembrandt, died, leaving one 
child, and on the 8th of October 1669 the great painter himself 
passed away, leaving two children, and was buried in the Wester 
Kerk. He had outlived his popularity, for his manner of paint¬ 
ing, as we know from contemporaries, was no longer in favour 
with a people who preferred the smooth trivialities of Van der 
Werff and the younger Mieris, the leaders of an expiring schod. 


We must give but a short notice of Rembrandt’s achievements in 
etching. Here he stands out by universal confession as first, excel¬ 
ling by his unrivalled technical skill, his mastery of expreasion and 
the lofty conceptions of many of his great pieces, as in the " Death 
of the virgin,'’ the '' Christ Preaching,” the “ Christ Healing the 
Sick ” (the " Hundred Guilder Print"), the " Presentation to the 
People," the " Crucifixion " and others. So great is his skill simply 
as an etcher that one is apt to overlook the nobleness of the etcher's 
ideas and the depth of his nature, and this tendency has been doubt¬ 
less confirmed by the enormous difference in money value between 
"states" of the same plate, rarity giving in many cases a factitious 
wortii in iiie eyes of collectors. A single impression of one of his 
etchings—" Rembrandt with a Sabre"—realized ,£2000 at the 
Holford sale in 1893, when " Ephraim Bonus, with black ring " 
fetched /1930, and iiie " Hundred Guilder Print," /i 75 o. The 
points of difference between these states ar'se from the additions 
and changes made by Rembrandt on the blate; and the prints 
taken off by him have been subjected to the closest inspection by 
Bartsch, Gersaint, Wilson, Daulby, De Claussfn, C. Blanc. Willshire, 
Seymour Kaden. Middleton and others, who havq described them 
at great length, and to whom the reader Is reisrred. The classifica¬ 
tion of Rembrandt's etchings adopted till lately was Recording to 
the subject, as Biblical, portrait, landscape, and so on; until 
Vosmaer attempted the more scientific and interesting line of 
chronology. ‘This method has been develop ad by Sir F. Seymour 
Haden and Middleton. But even m 1873 C. Blanc, in his fine work 
L'CEwm camptet de Rembrandt, stnl adheres to the older and less 
intelligent arrangement, resting his preference on the frequeht 
absence of dates on the etchings and more strangely stin on the 
equality of the work. Sir Seymour Haden's reply is " that .the.more 
important etchings wUsh may be. taken os types are dated, and 
that, the style of the etchin|?i at different pmtoda of Rembrandt’a* 
career being fully 41 mark^ M 'But of his, painttaga, no more 
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difficulty attends the classification of one than of the other.” In¬ 
deed Vosmaer points out in his Life of Rembrandt that there Is a 
marked paralloUm between Redbrandt's painted and etched woAi ’ 
his early work in both cases being timid and tentative, while he 
gradually gains strength and character both with the brush and the 
graver's tools. ^ 

In his VCEuvre compMdt Rembrandt (Paris, i88j); Engind Dutuit 
rejects the classification 6f C. Blanc as dubious and unwarranted, 
dismisses the chronological arrangement proposed by Vosmaer and 
adopted by Seymour Haden and Middleton as open to discussion 
and lacking in possibility of proof, and reverts to the order estab¬ 
lished by Gersaint, ranging his materials under twelve heads: 
Portraits (real and supposed). Old Testament and New Testament 
subjects, histories, landscape, &c. Sir Seymour Haden originated 
the theory that many of the etchings ascribed to Rembrandt up to 
1640 were the work of his pupils, and seems to make out his case, 
though it may be carried too tar. He argues (in his monograph on 
the litched Work of Rembrandt, 1877) that Rembrandt’s real work in 
etcliing^gan after Saskia's death, when he assumes that Rembrandt 
betook Tiimself to Elsbroek, the country house of his " powerful 
friend ” Jan Six. But it must be remembered that the future 
burgomaster was then but a student of twenty-four, a member of a 
great family it is true, but unmarried and taking as yet no share in 
public life. That Rembrandt was a frequent visitor at Ebbroek, 
and that the " Three Trees " and other etclungs may have been pro¬ 
duced there, may be admitted without requiring us to believe that 
he had left Amsterdam as Ids place of abode. The great period of 
his etching lies between 1639 and 1661, after which the old painter 
seems to have renounced the needle. In these twenty years were 
produced his greatest works in portraiture, landsca^ and Bible 
story. They bear the impress of me genius of the man. 

In addition to the authors named, the render is referred to 
W. Burger (the nom de plume of T. Thorfi), Mustes de la Hdllande 
(1858-60) ; E. Fromentin, Maitres d'autrefois ; H. Havard, VEcoU 
lioltandaise ; Scheltema, Rembrandt, discours sur sa vie Ubbp) ; Ath. 
Cocquerel fils. Rembrandt, son irtdwidualisme dans I'art (Paris, 1869) ; 
Dr Langbehn, Rembrandt ah Errieher (Leiprig, 1S90) ; Emile 
Michel, Rembrandt, sa vie, son oeuvre, el son temps (Paris, 1893) ; 
P. G. Hamerton, Rembrandt’s Etchings (London, 1894) ; Malcolm 
Bell, Rembrandt van Rijn and his Work (London, 1899) ; Adolf 
Rosenberg, Rembrandt, des Meisters Gemdlde (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 
1906), a useful work, admirably reproducing 365 o( the artist s 
picture.s, and its companion volume, Hans Wolfgang Singer, Rem¬ 
brandt, des Meisters Hadierungen (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1906), 
reproducing 40Z etchings. The chronological, geographical and 
classifying mdexes in both books are of particular utility. 

(J.F.W ; P.G. K.) 

BSHliiilOS, or San Juan de Los Remedios, a town of Santa 
Clara province, Cuba, in the municipality of San Juan de Los 
Remedios. Pop. of the town (1907), 6988; of the munici¬ 
pality, 21,573- The town is served by a branch of the Cuban 
Central railway, extending from Caibarifo to Camajuani, where 
it connects with the main line. The site is low and flat, and 
unhealthily wet in the rainy season. The port of Remedios 
is Caibarim (pop. in 1907,8333), on the N. coast, about 5 m. E. 
Both are in the sugar country, and sugar is the baw of their 
economic interests. The first settlement on the site of the 
present town was made in 1515-16, and in 1545 Remedios was 
created a villa with an ajimtamicnto (council). 

REMEMBRANCER, the name originally of certoin subordinate 
officers of the English Exchequer. The ofiice itself is of great 
antiquity, the holder having been termed remembrsmeer, 
memorator, rememorator, registrar, keeper of the register, 
despatcher of business (Maddox, History pf the Exchequer). 
There were at one time three clerks of the remembrance, styled 
king’s remembrancer, tord treasurer’s remembrancer and re¬ 
membrancer of first-fruits. The latter two offices have become 
extinct, that of remembrancer of first-fruits by the diversion 
of the fund (Queen Anne’s Bounty Act 1838), and that of lord 
treasurer’s remembrancer on being merged in the ofiice of king’s 
remembrancer (1833). By file (^een’s Remembrancar Act 
1859 % oflfice ceased to exist, separately, and Idie queen’s 
remembrancer was required to , be a master of tlje court 
exchequer. The Judicature Act 1873) »• ?7i attached the ofiice 
to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court of, Judicature 
(Officers) Act 1879 transferred it, to the central office of, the 
Supreme Court. By s. .8 the, king’s remembrancer is a magter, 
of the Supreme Court, and the office is usually filled py the 
senior master. Th? kmg’a remembrancer idepairtoent of the 
• central office is now ama|gamatedi with the judgpTOnte 
roamed ..women’s ackaowled^ent^ department. The, kmg^f 


remembrancer still assists .at rcotain ceremonial fimofioio— 
relics of the former importance of the offifie-rsuch as the nomkuir 
tion of sberifis, the aweuring-in of .tiie lord mayor of Jmndon, 
the the pyx mid the acknowki^ents of homage [for, 

crown lands. Other duties are set out in the Suond Report of 
the logal Deparlmants Commissiou, 

“ Remembrancer ” is also the title of an official of the_ cor¬ 
poration of the city of London, whose principal duty is to 
represent that body before parliamentary committees and at 
council and treasury boards. 

REMIQIUS, 8T («. 437-533). bishop of Rejms and the friend 
of Qovis, whom he converted to, Christianity. According to 
Gregory of Tours, 3000 Franks were baptized with Clovis by 
Remigius on Christmas Day, 496, after the defeat of the Ala* 
manni. With the growing power of the papacy a good manjr 
fictions grew up around his name, e,g. that he anointed .Qovis 
with oil from the sacred ampulla, and that Fime Hremisdas bad 
recognized him as primate of France. The Commerttary on (he 
Pauline Epistles (ed. Villalpandus, 1699) is not his work, but that 
of Remigius of Auxerre. * 

For authorities see H. Jadart, IhWogrdphie des outrages cone- 
la vie et le culte de S. Remi . . . (Reims, 1891), which contams raft 
references. 


REMINCTON, FREDERICK (1861-1909L American artist, 
was Ixim at Canton, New York, on the 4tn of October 1861. 
He was a pupil of the Y.-.lt Art School, and of th* Art Students’. 
League, New York, and became known as an illustrator, 
painter and sculptor. Having spent much time in the West, 
whither he went for his health, and having been with the 
United States troops in actual warfare, he made a specialty of 
rendering the North American Indian and the United States 
soldier as seen on tne western plains. In the Spanish-American 
War he was with the army under General .Shafter as war coree- 
spondent. He died on the a6th of December 1909, near Ridge¬ 
field, Connecticut. His statuettes of soldiers, Indians, cowboys 
and trappers are full of character, while his paintings have been 
largely reproduced. He wrote several volumes of stories, 
including Pony Tracks (1895), Crooked Trails (1898), Sundown 
Lefiare (1899), and John Ermine of the YellowsUme (1902). 

Ri^INlffiCENCE (from Lat. renfinisei, to remember), the 
recognized translation of the Greek iba^tviprtc,. which is. used 
technically by Plato in his doctrine that the soul recovers 
knowledge of which it had direct intuition ina former incorpoi^ 
existence. The doctrine may be regarded as the poetical 
precursor of modem a priori theories, of knowledge and of 
“ race-memory ” and the. like. In common language “ resai' 
niscence ” is synonymous with “ recollection.” 

REMIREMONT, a town of eastern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Vosges, 17 m. S.S,£._<fi 
Itpinal by rail, on the Moselle, a.milo bfilow its confluence with 
the Moselotte. Pop. town, 878a ; commune, 10,548. Remire- 
mont is surrounded by forest-clad mouotoins, anfi, commanded 
by Fort Parmont, one of the Moselle line, qf defensive wanes. 
The abbey church, consecrated in 1051, hasn. crypt of the wth 
century in which are the (ombs efi some of the aboefipcibtmtAS* 
whole belongs to the late 13th century. Thci abhatial residento 
(which now contains the mairie, Jhe cojirtthfluse aqd.tW pul^ 
library) has been twice rebuilt in modem times (in 4750 and 
again after a fire in 1871), but the original plgn and styje have 
been preserved in the iiiuxising front;,, the vestibule:and 
grand staircase. Some of the houses of the mpne^ses dating 
From the 17th and ifith centuries alsbirctoain. .Ret^mqnt 
is the seat qf a sub-prefect and has a;tr|bunid.of fint instfpco, 
a communal college, a .board, of trade;ait>iti^iqn aqid a,.^>ajp^ 
of arts and manufactures, , Its industpes include cotton- 
and weaving,-the manufacture of'horiery and,enibm>d*>nr9!^it. 
apd copper founding Mid the manufaqtaire of boot! i^,,snqes- 
and brushes. ■, 

,J(qnirpmqnt {Rqirnsrici, 

Rcsb)^, qqe of the companions of :5ft 

vd»d'jih .'the,.7th ceptuiy. iqunded 18 «nd-a 

the preiteqt AditilTO. 
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byi:te‘ini^ioti'^‘<%«'HungH((&ns> took refugeReraireWWflti' 
hsd grcntA ttp roiiAiil'a ‘villa of tfae FkMkish kings; and^it) 
the Jtth ceiHoty tliey'pertaanent^ 

dukes Laitahte; kaipof Franoeiuiidempe^ieidf ' 

the ladies of RettfSremofft attained great'power/ ^healbbess was ■ 
a princess of the empire, and received consecvation at’^^'kands^ 
of-the '^ope. The fifty canonesses were selected from'Jfltose 
who Codld give {>roof of- noble descent. On Wl^-'MOhdtty tihe'i 
nfeigh'bouring'parishes paid homage to the chapter ifrtt ce«<tmrt»y 
called the “ Kyrioles ” ; and on their accession 'lhe’'<tekes trf 
lidrraine, the immedyte sujwrains of the-aibbeyjlSad'td ebme’to 
Remiremont'to swear to continuetheir protection. The'^'Waf ' 
of the Scutcheons "'■(Paftoncwiux) in-ij^lsetwefen the dukeiaind' 
the abbess'ended in Javour^of the dfllre; and the abbesS'never 
recwterid' her forrher ptriltion. In the 17th century' the ladies ■ 
of- Remiremont fell away so much from the original Shonastic 
rhle as to take the title of countesses, renounce their vows and 
marry'. The town was attacked by the French in 1638 tad 
ruined ^ the ^earthquake of 1682. With the test of Lottatoe 
it was joined to France in 1766. The -monastery on'the hill 
and the nunnery in the town were both suppressed in the 
Revolution. ' 

BEHONSTRANTS, the name given to those Dutch Protestants 
who, after the death of Artninius (j.o.),-'maintained 'the ■views 
associated with his name, and in 1610 presented'to the states of' 
Holland and Friesdand a “remonstrance” in five articles' 
formulating their 'points of departure from- .stricter CaMrtism. 
These were : (iy'that the divine decree of predestination iS 
eonditional;'nOt absolute; (2) that the Atonement is ih'intentiob 
universal; (3) that man cannot of himself exercise h saving 
faith: (4) that though the grace of < 3 odis a-necessary condition 
of human effort it docs not act irresistibly fti man; '(5) thit 
believers are able to resist sin but are not beyond the possibility 
of -falling from -grace; Their adversaries (the Gomarists) 'met 
them with a “ counter-nwtionstrance,” and so were'knownasthe 
Gomlter-Remonstrants., Although-the states-gencral issued an 
edict tdleratinghoth parties and forbidding further dilute, the 
conflict continued, and the Remonstrants were ■ assailed both 
by personal enemies tad by the political wetq)on 4 '’of jdaurice 
of <!)r8nge, who executed and imprisoned their leadWs w holding 
republican'views. Ih 1618-19 the synod of Dort (see Dost, 
Svnod Of), the' thirteen Arminita pastors ■ hehded Iry Sj'mon 
Episcopius (q.v.) bdng shut out, established the victoty df 'the 
Calvinist school, drew up ninety-three canonical rules, tad 
confirmed the authority of the Belgic Confession tad the 
Heidelberg Catediism. Thie judgment of the synod *$« enforced 
by the deposition and.'in some cases the banishi|ient;C!f_Remon- 
stfant minivers; but the'government soon became-fcbhifittced 
that their party-was not dangerous to the state, and in'rfi^o'they 
■were formally allowed liber^'to reside in all parts of Holltad 
an^ build cteches and schools. In 1621 they had dlready 
rereived liberty to make a,aettleraent in Schleswig;'where they 
buik'the town"Of Friedrichirtadt, This afiony stiff exists. The 
doctrine rf-the Remonstrants was embodied in 1621 ta a eonftssio 
written by Epi?eopiiisj'their great theologiaq, while J. Uyten- 
hogaert gave‘them a catediism and regulated thdk' chtirchly 
order. The Remonstrants adopted a simple synodjtal constitu- 
tfon ;• but thdr ‘imporftinct was henceforth .moffe ‘theological 
than' ecdesiastjcai; lihe&r seminary in Amsterdam lias 'boMted 
Of mais^^diithiguishea names—Cur^taeus; Eimbofifch, Wetstehi, 
j and their liberal school of theology, which‘naturally 
grew liberal " 4 nd ^n rationalistic, rweted pdwerftilly 

on thelktafe' church lipd on other Christian denominations. 
The‘RemonSttaiits fiist.'received official recogmtionini'795." 'As' 
a'thurdi.theyr nosf number ay communities' with abi^ 
members, ih a'-fibUrishing condition and rfespebted for'tWeir 
traditions of'aehdarihip and'liberal thdil^t.' 
con gregatio n is in Rotterdarp. . . .f i.i-i. 

Authbftted Vemion’s ieh<!^ilog*eif‘aft‘Qreik 
weird varion^ apjseai'iim in' Adp vii. 48 

km sK' -a^'f^here'^thd 


for‘the'Hebrew ,H*s;‘Qiuin or Kewanr The Greek forms are 
ipM^iabiy simple mistakes for ttea Hebrew, k (3) having been 
replaced by r■<♦^>tad 'pihX^) substituted-for v (1). Kewan 
is ‘prOba'bfty tiiedd Bat^lonian KBfy)Bi«««;theplanet Saturn, 
lanothef (the Akkadian) name for whi^ j^ SeMut ,,which appears 
as •Sierstik in the-earlieTipart of the verre,. 

a toi^,.di Germany, in .the Prussian Rhine 
Province,;situnWd osjta elevated pkteau,:.i.ioo ft. above sea- 
lewd', 6 m.iby nil S. of Barmen and so m. N.E. of Cologne. 
,Pop.'‘(i905) $4,340. RemsCheid is a centre of the hardware 
industry, and large (quantities ;of toeds, scythes, skites tad 
other small.articles in iron, steel aadhraas are made for.export 
to all parts of Europe,'the East, and North and Soodi America. 
The name of Remroheid occurs in a document of ir32, and 
the town received the first imbulse to its industrial importance 
through the immigration ot Protestant refugees from France 
and Holland. 

BJblinAT, CHAB^ IBANfOIS HABIB, Comte ue (1797- 
1875), French politician and man of letters, was bom in Paris 
on the i3th of March 1797. ' His father, Auguste 'Laurent, 
Comte de Rbmusat, of a good family of Toulouse, was chamber¬ 
lain to Napoleisn, but acquiesced in the restoration and became 
prefect first of-Haute Garonne and then of Nord. His mother’s 
maiden name was 'Claire Elisabeth Jeanne Gravier de Ver- 
genries, bom in 1780. She married at sixteen, and was attached 
to Josephine -as dame du palais m 1802. Talleyrand was among 
her admirers, and she was generally recognized as a woman of 
great intellectual capacity and ' personal grace. After her 
death (1824) an Essai sur VidtUation des femines Was published 
and received an academic couronne. But it was not until her 
grandson'Paul de Kdmusat published her Mhitoires (3 vols., 
Paris, 1879-80), Which have smee been followed by some corre¬ 
spondence with her son (3 vols., 1881), that justice could be 
done to her literary talent. Much light was thrown on the 
Napoleonic-court by this book, and on the youth and education 
of her son C^grles: He early developed political views more 
liberal than those of his parents, and, being bred to the bar, 
published in r'Szo a pamphlet on trial by jury. He was an 
active journalist, showing in philosophy' and literature the 
influence of Cousin, and is said to have furnished to no small 
cjttent the original of Balzac’s brilliant egeiist Henri de Marsay. 
He signed the joutnalists’'protest against the Ordinances of 
July 1830, and in the following October was elected deputy 
for Haute Garonne. He then ranked'himself with the dadrin- 
ttires, and supported most Of those'measures of restriction on 
popular liberty which made the July monarchy unpopular with 
French Radiesds. 'In 1836 he became for a short time under¬ 
secretary Of State-for the'interior. He then became an ally of 
Thiers, and in, 184b held the ministry Of the interire forjibrief' 
period. 'In the same’ year he became an''AcaBemidia'h; ‘'¥br 
the rist.of Louis Philippe's reign he ivas in opposition till he 
joined'Thiers'tn his'attempt'at a-ministry in the spring of 1848. 
During this time, Rehtasat constantly sp^e in the chamber, 
but Was StiH rtoreattS>e 'in literatnre, especufllyon philosophical 
subjects, the'raost remarkahW-of'lfis'WorkS-being his book' on 
Abelard {i Wols.', 'r84s); In T8|8'he'was -dlcCted, and ih 1849 
re-elected; fo? Haute .Gkrcinne, tad voted' with the Conservative 
side. He bad to leave France lifter ri« eeiup fital ; nor did he 
re-enter political lifeffuring the Second Empre until 1869, when 
he founded a moderate ppbositita jouttial at Toulouse. In 1871 
be refiised die'Vienna'embsriiy offeiied him by Thiers, bat m 
August he was tfppomted ministerGffloeei^ aflain ill succession 
toM. 'Jules, Favire. 'AftKbUgh''minisW‘He was not a deputy, arid 
on standing for Haris Hi Septeni^.'ig^he was beaten by'I^sir 4 
Barodet.'’ A ’taOritH lateti 'fie'^as'^riected-’(having already' 
-res^ii^ with TWers) for Haute Gdntjisli' hy,*]# great majiirity. 
iHediedin?8ris;pn''th«‘6th‘of JeitaarefiBT'j.. ■ ' -‘''- 

! 'Duririg'bis' abst)ita;ita from poUHijs' Hemtritta'Writinued’.W' 
write'• bistreyj' ‘ Eri^h ;',SaM 

iAhseJifii/ if^s«?iw<«wSAy--appeared fi'AniUkrn M 

XVIIlitiksiidiiitiitrgi (ind'ed.'taliilgea, *863)7! 
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soniempt, &•«> !» 1858 i.Chammgt sa viiMm-.iemrt3i'm3&6a j- 
John Wtslty in li^t>•y ..JMi^tr^de €htrbury. 'n 3&^^,i •Mi^r, 
toire de la pkiluephu m .An^riem .ikfmis ■Utekf 

in 18.75:} besicles .other araliimiiior woHcs; . He.wrote.wtiU, ira3 
a fordl:^ speaker and i& iicutejontac; l>ut'his addition ck 4:he 
indetenninate eclecticism of Cousin , in piiilosophy and of tiha; 
.somewhat simiiarJy indetemrinate liberalism of Thiera on ipelhicl 
probably limited bis powera, tthough both no doubt acoetded 
with his critical and nnenthusiostic turn of mindv .. ■ ■ 

His son fAUt 0E (1831-1897); became'a distin¬ 

guished journalist and »trifw, , Ha was Sor many years a regular; 
contributor to the Revut its dtttx moitdes. 1 Ho for elo^km 

in'Haute Garonne in 1869 in'oppoeitioh'to tlre^imperial'policy> 
and failed, but was elected to the National ;SSSwnbl^;in'1871 
and later. In 1890 be. entered the JVcadethie des. sdehces 
moral& et politiques. . ■ : ■ , 

StMDSAT, JBAM PIEBBE' ABBL (i788-i$3o}, French 
Chinese scholar, was born in Paris on the 5th of September 1788. 
He was educated' for the medical profession', bUf a Chinese; 
herbal in the collection-of th'e' AlibJ TefSen attracted his 
tion, and he taught himself to read it by great perseverance 
and with imperfect help. At the end of five years’ study he 
produced in 1811 an Essai sut la iemgue-'tHa liiUfifure ckineises, 
and a paper on foreign language^' hmon^ the 'C 3 unesle, which 
procur^ him the patronage of Silvestre de Sacy. In 1^1,4, a 
chair of Chinese was founded at the ColWge de France, and 
Rimusat was placed in'it. From this time hb gave himself 
wholly to the languages of the Far Eai’t) Wd priblisheid'a stiles 
of useful works, among which his contrihutions froth Chinese 
sources to the history of the Tatar nations claim special notice. 
Rtmusat became an editor of the /o«r«a/ de savants in'1818, 
and founder and first secretary ‘of the Patik Asiatic '^ocid^y in 
182a; he also held various Government appompnents. He 
died at Paris on the 4th of June 1832. A list of his works, is 
given in Qutrard’s France littiraire s.v. Rtousat. ' ^ 

BEHAISSANCE, THE. —^The “ Renaissanoe ” or Hennscence ”* 
is a term used to indicate a well'-known but indefinite' Space 
of time and a certain phase in the devdopmeot of Eprope.^ Oh 
the one hand it denotes the transition from that period of his-, 
tory which we call the middle ages (7.0.) to that which we call 
modem. On the other hand it implies those changes , in the 
intellectual and mored ittitude of the WeSterif nations bjf '^ch 
the transition was characterized.'. If we insist upon the.Iiteral 
and etymological meaniDg>«f the woTdi'thc Renaissancenwas a- 
re-bhth; and it is needful tcj’ipquire of' what it was the rnhirUi; 
The metaphor qf Renaissance may signify the entrance'of'the 
European nations upen a:fresh stage of vital energy inigeneral, 
implying a fuller consciousness and a freer exercise of faculties' 
than had bplonjged to the medieval period.- Or it mayrheaiS'the 
resuscitation of simply ihtdlectual activities^ stimulated hy i^He 
revival of antique truing'atul its.application,.to the arts hh4 
literatures of modem peoples. .Upon: our chrace between these 
two interpretations of the word dtpend' impmtarit differences in 
any treatwailt!°^ subject.Ihe fdriner.hfri the disadvantage 
of, makingiit difficult to separate the tRenussanoe from omer 
historical phases—the Reformation, for example--i"WHhr'<«bidi 
it ought rWft to'be confounded. The latter has the merit of 
assigning a;:$pecific.na!me, tp .a.ilmited series, of atfd grihlp, 
of facts,, wfuchi can be, distinguished (for thajmrposapf ,anuysia. 
from other eyCKts and factsiwith iwIriCh Hiey BMrihtimattiy but> 
rid); iih^siiChibiy'cdfioectcdlli^ other pfirdS, .''efie de^ition 
olHejSsi^pe,mSSj[cs ,jt|d(mh!tftlflhe;whpla\ch^ 

ov« S^H^attheiotosQ Mi^eoniddieiages. ’Xha^othcvcahmi^ 
it>to viihat vfas knownibyourtinceMtan as the RevrvalflfiljeKrainf* 
YiJt’i'.tWiei'W'f eefpsStfith’UHefton'bft'tltpifscdyt^^ 

oraymptem «f:a..tw «idiKiBMtmi9m.O!9iiv^eQ«ty«,.,an^ 

retain 




f?jea^ii^j[m||' 


iiafFeg a'caaieivtaWidiAlleM viSWref 

periods, see the uticle Mhsmm^.AoihU' ►Hu bi!o- lu nibv/ vi.v/f. 


tq.sh9wthsTaUtmiu bcjtwceiathe aeriesnf ey^ aitdi%^{TbMt 
AaysfiwraBptiaply. rThe.*ewalo{i#wwagmHst,l»«i^ 
asfia funBtiiim.,«f.Huit;!ifitiil .*Pfllgj;i WtifWWB 
e(«l«*jim> which brou(^ »to,eaistena?,tbfi!^^_wqrld,ia^ 
itajoewrcoDceiptioRs 0 ^ philosophy and yelk^Jh^. imwakeneA 
arthandsoieQoeajits fimengragpomthe realmea/a^humf^ 
and the wcyld, it» mwiifold-iaveaitiooe fiad ttsa^p^' 

politioai, systons, its eapansive;-andrprogressiyai forces. ..Imn 
pOrtOijt as ithe Revivaj of JUamihg u»doubte^y,f«($,;fh«ra .ar^ 
esosnStal factors in the convex,called ifhe .Renaiasabce.^pitn 
' which it nan but remotely 'bercoimeemdi. M«en,wa t^yae tp* 
whole, group of ph«iomena which have to, be considered,',wp 
perceive that some of the ,most essential'have noting ohlittlp 
to do with the recovery'of the classics. Thes? are, .tmeiljn 
spring, the decay of those great fabrics; church, and empire* 
wlUeh the middle both as ideas and as. nahtiesj.Hie 

devdopment of nationalities and ilaqguageS jr^e anfeehtement 
of . the feuded oystem throughout Europe ;itiheymventh>n. and 
: application; o{’ paper, .marimT’3,«(mip|«M},gpnpowdffi,><ai|ail 
l^ting^ithe exploration :of continerits b^tnid the ocean {anid 
the.substitution of theiCbpemican for the Ftolemaic system of 
astronomy. Europe in fact had been prepared fw a thormi^- 
going metamorphosis before that new id^ (ri human life Mali 
culture which the (Revival of Leamiog brot^t to light .bad 
been made manifest. It had recovered from the conii^on conse- 
qjient.upon the dissolution of the ancient Roman eipjpirei “thg 
Teutonic tribes had been ChristianizedjCiviUned dBd t^irhilatea 
to thepraviouSlyhatiDiaed races'over whom theyexercisrid''^ 
a t rt h d n t y of cOnqueforf .■' GbmpartCrive tran<|UilK'^ and maljn^ 
comfort had Succteded to disfcord and rdi4lh llVfcg., Hodepa 
nationalities, defined as separate factors in % common 
wereready to cenoperato Upontffie basisof European-iedemtioe.; 
The Idete of universal moiwfbhy and ofiridiviriWeChrietOMlcfflifi 
ihcoipqrated in the Holy Roman Hmpire ohd the* Rbn^ 
Church, had so far lost tl^ir hold that scopewasbffeied'Tdr ue 
' intvoduotioniof new theories both of statoiandohuichwhiebiiro^ 
have seemed visiOBary'or'hs^fkmv to the tnedievKl'Biindi ' It w 
therefore obvious that Sbmd term, Wider thkn Revival of X<egm-f 
ing> descriptive of’the change whah began to paiss dvetigii^. 
in the i4th'aTid, 15th. centuries, lias''to be-adoptod. 

' Reiiai^nce, Rinasdmento, br-Renmeence in sufficient for^to 
purpoke, though, wc haVe to'gifard' agaitikt 
afternll a ntetaphcr,. .We must not suffer it to jead iis'imbriie^f^ 
about'the deadne5s«nd thedaskness of the middle i^e3,«r.harapo 
our’imiuiry'with'preeoacrived'assumptiofiB'that 'Ihe Irb-birtmia 
question was in.ahy,t^C sense a f^futn to'thnf|Tethvrihblep^{itf 
,Nor , must we imagine that there was iany abrupt 
with-^^riie middle ages, the Contrary^ She''IRenBiBSimce 'Snit 
iptNerJ^'Iast'Sti^. Of UtS’ middle 

astic4„hHd feudal despotfeffi, dpyehJpirg‘'ritiat 
: medieval ideas by-the light rl^c arfs iimTejnmi fi^ldipfi 
m'^itself the ptoimserafithe-ntodera wOridviftit WBs.'rtlttiiefeiinRiii> 
i prif o^l'mk! d'prdces^'pfitftfm^ttehJ’fuskm.'.prasaMriori/ttnasrt^ 
efii^vdor; And, jits* at 11113 t^intjthe Jot thh 

lUfvtiwil oi Lqarnmg may. l?e indicated. That rr^cbvery oCl^ 
chBsibpast restored the tonfidenoe ip theninnhdmiihies tom 
striving ^rittiail ■»eed0rB J ',redtell^'‘th8,»^*»wt^^ 

! history, arid the ^ieritity cl human 'jirituriii^in Jjjf 
I creeds nud di^erent , customs 7 held up. fm eiritd*^ 
works' of! lUtelaituni {Mosc^hy atm art 3;, pniMcleed' 'inquiry, ^ 
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RENAISSANCE 


In this article the Renaissance wilt be considered as implying 
a comprehensive movement of the European intellect and wifi 
toward sdf-mancipation, toward reassertion of the 
fittr—t- natural rights of the reason and the senses, toward 
the conquest of this planet as a place of human occu¬ 
pation, and toward the formatim of regulative theories 
both for states and individuals differing from thc«e of medieval 
times. The Revival of Learning will be treated as a decisive 
factw in this process of evolution on a new plan. To exclude 
the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation wholly from the 
survey’ is impossible. These terms indicate moments in the 
whole process of modem history which were opposed, each to 
the other, and both to the Renaissance; and it is needful to 
bear in mind that they have, scientifically speaking, a quite 
separate existence. Yet if the history of Europe in the i6th 
century of our era came to be written with the brevity with 
which we write the history of Europe in the 6th century n.c., 
it would be difficult at the distance of time implied by that 
supposition toi distinguish the Italian movement of the 
Renaissance in its origin from the German movement of the 
Reformation. Both would be seen to have a common starting- 
point in the reaction t^ainst long dominant ideas which were 
becoming obsolete, and also in the excitation of faculties which 
had during the same period been accumulating energy. 

The KenaiBSance, if we try to regard it as a period, was essentially 
the transition from one historical stage to another. It cannot 
therefore be confined within strict chronological limits. 
Inhere is one date, however, which may be remembered 
Umitm "'***' advantage as the starting-point in time of the Re- 
naissance, after the departure from the middle ^es had 
been definitely and consciously made by the Italians. This is the 
year 1433, when Constantinople, chosen for his capital by the first 
Christian emperor of Some, fell into the hands of the Turk. One of 
the survivals of the old world, the shadow of what liad been the 
Eastern Empire, now passed suddenly away. Almost at the same 
date that visionary revival of the Western Empire, which had im¬ 
posed for six centuries upon the imagination of medieval Europe, 
hampering Italy and imp^ing the consolidation of Germany, 
ceased to reckon among political actualities; while its more robust 
rival, the Soman Church, seemed likely to sink into the rank of a 
peth’ Italian principality. It was demonstrated by the destruction 
of the Eastern and the dotage of the Western Empire, and by the 
new papal policy which Nicholas V. inaugurated, tluit the old order 
of society was about to be superseded. Nothing remained to check 
those centrifugal forces in state and church which substituted 
a confederation of rival European powers for the earlier ideal 
of universal monarchy, and separate religious constitations for 
the previous Catholic unity. At the same time the new learning 
introduced by the earlier humanists awakened free thought, encour¬ 
aged curiosity, and prepared the best minds of Europe lor specula¬ 
tive audacities from which the schoolmen would have shrunk, and 
which soon expressed themselves in acts of cosmopolitan importoce. 
If wc look a UtUe forward to the years 1492-1500, we obtain a 
second date of great importance. In these years'the expedition of 
Charles VIII. to Naples opened Italy to French, S{knish and 
German interference. The leading nations of Europe began to 
compete for the prise of the peninsula, and learned meanwhile that 
culture which the Italians bad perfected. In these years the secular¬ 
ization of the papacy was carried to its final point by Alexander VI., 
and the Reformation became inevitable. The same period was 
marked by the discovery, of America, the exploration of the Indian 
seas, and the consolidation of the Spanish nationality. It also 
witnessed the application of printing to the diffusion of knowledge. 
Thus, speaking roughly, the half-century between 1^30 and 1300 
may be termro tbe culminating point of the Renaissance, The 
transition from the medieval to the modem order was now secured 
if not accomplished, and a Rubicon had been crossed from which no 
retrogteasion to the past was possible. Looking yet It little farther, 
to tbe years 1527 and 1330, a third decisive date is reached. In the 
first of these years happened the sack of Rome, in the second the 
pacification of Italy by Charles V. under a Spani^ hegemony. The 
age Of the Renaissance was now closed for the land which mve it 
birth. The Rdormatlon had taken firm hold on northern Enrope. 
The Countw-Reformation was already immiMat. 

It must not be Smaj^ed that so great a di^e as that implied 
by ’,the Renaissance triu accomplished without premonitory 
symptoms ffnd previous endeavours. In the nnfin 
Mntf we mean by it the recovery of freedom for the human 
spirit after a long period of bohdage t6 c^ressive 
“■*“**"’ecclesiBstreal' and pofirical orftodoxy—a return to 
the liberal and practical conceptions of the worid which 


the nations of antiquity had enjoyed, but upon a new and 
enlarged platform. This being sp, it was inevitable that the 
finally successful efiorts after self-emanciparion should have 
been anticipated from time to time ^ strivings within the 
ages that are known as dark and memeval. It is therefore 
part of the present inquiry to pass in review some of the 
claimants to be considered precursors of the Renaissance. 

First of all must be named the Frank in whose lifetime the dual 
conception of universal empire and universal church, divinely ap¬ 
pointed, sacred and inviolable, began to control the order of Euro¬ 
pean society. Charles tbe Great (Charlemagne) lent his forces to 
the plan of resuscitating the Roman empire at a moment when his 
own power made him the arbiter of western Europe, when the papacy 
needed his alliance, and when the Eastern Empire had passed under 
the usurped regency of a female. He modelled an empire, Roman 
in name but essentially Teutonic, since it owed such substance as 
its fabric possessed to Frankish armies and the sinews of the German 
people. As a structure composed of divers ill-connected (iarts it 
icll to pieces at its builder's death, leaving little but the meubus 
of a memory, the fascination of a mighty name, to dominate the 
mind oi medieval Europe. As an idea, the empire grew in visionary 
power, and remained one of the chief obstacles in tbe way of both 
Italian and German national coherence. Real force was not in it, 
but rather in that counterpart to its unlimited prcten.sions, the 
church, which had evolved it from barbarian night, and which used 
her own more vital energies for undermining the rival of her creation. 
Charles the Great,having proclaimed himself successor of the Caesars, 
was obscarely ambitious of imitating the August! also in the .sphere 
of letters. He caused a scheme of humanistic education to be 
formulated, and gave employment at his court to rhetoricians, of 
whom Alcuin was the most considerable. But very little came of 
tbe revival of learning which Charles is supposed to have encouraged; 
and the empire he restored was accepted by the medieval intellect 
in a crudely theological and vaguely mystical spirit. Wo should, 
however, here remember that the study of Roman law, which was 
one important precursory symptom of the Renaissance, owed much 
to medieval respect for the empire as a divine institution. Tins, 
together with the municipal Italian intolerance of the Lombard and 
Frankish codes, kept alive the practice and re\’ived the science of 
Latin jurisprudence at an early period. 

Philosophy had attempted to free itself from the trammels of 
theological orthodoxy in the hardy speculations of some schoolmen, 
notably of Scotus Erigena and Abelard. These innovators 
found, however, small support, and were defeated by ' 

opponents who used the same logical weapons with auth- 
ority to back them. Nor were the rationalistic opinions 
of the Averroists without their value, though the church ' 
condemned these deviators from her discipline as heretics. 

Such medieval materialists, moreover, bad but feeble hold upon the 
substance of real knowledge. Imperfect acquaintance with authors 
whom they studied in Latin translations made by Jews from Arabic 
commentaries on Greek texts, together with almost total ignorance 
of natural taws, condemned them to sterility. Like the other 
schiomachists of their epoch, tiiey fought with phantoms in a 
visionary realm. A similar judgment may be passed upon those 
Paulician, Albigensian, Paterine and Epicurean dissenters from the 
Catholic creed who opposed the phalanxes of orthodoxy with frail 
imaginative weapons, and alarmed established orders in the state 
by the audacito of their communistic opinions. Physical science 
struggled into feeble life in tho cells of Gerbcrt and Roger Bacon. 
But these men were accounted magicians by the vulgar; and, 
whfle the one eventually assuned the’ tiara, the other was incarcer¬ 
ated in a dungeon. The schools meanwhile resounded still to the 
interminaUe dispute upon abstractions. Are only universals real, 
or has each name a corresponding entity? From the midst of tbe 
Franciscans who had persecuted Roger ^con because he presumed 
to know more than was consistent vrith human humility arose John 
of Parma, adopting and popnlarlztag the mystic prophecy of 
Joachim of Flora. The reign of the Father is past; tbe reign of the 
Son is passing; the reign of the Spirit it at hand. Such was the 
formula of the Eternal Gospel, wbion, as an unconscious forecast of 
the Renaissance, has attracted rctroroectivc students by its felicity 
of adaptation to Rieir historical metood. Ifet we must remember 
that this bold intuition of the abbot Joachim indicated a monastic 
reaction against the tyrannies and corruptions oi the church, rather 
than a fertile philosopbical conception. The Fraticelli spiritualists, 
and similar sects who fed thfir imagination with his doctrine, ex¬ 
pired in the flames to Which Fra Doldno Longino and Slargharita 
wen consigned. To what extmt the accniotiant of profligate 
morals brought against these reforming iiectarians were justified 
remains doubtful; and tbe same.nncj|i(t^to rests upon the alleged 
inlqulftes of the Templwrs. It is only Certain that at this epoch the 
fabric Gathcflie faiih was threatmed ndth various forms of pro- 
pfaetic and 'Oriental mysticism, sya^stMnatic of a widespread desire 
to gram at scanethtag simpler, purer and less rigid than Latin 
theology afforded. Devoid of criticism, devoid of sound learning, 
dev^ of a 'Arm hold on the reaHties.of life, these herseles passed 
away without solid results and were forgotten. ; 





We ere tOo ept to take for granted tkat Qte men of the middle 
agei were immersed hi medHations oo the other world, and that their 
‘ , intellectnal exercise# were oonflned to abstractione of the 

schools, hallucinations of the fancy, allegories, visiona, 
- This assumption applies indeed in a broad sense to that 
period whichj^was dominated by Intolerant theology and 
mJ^arrn deprived of positive knowledge. Yot there are abundant 
si^s that the native human mstinets, the natural human 
appetites, remained unaltered and alive beneath the crust of ortho¬ 
doxy. In tbe'pcrson of a pope like Bondace VIII. those ineradicable 
forces of the natural man assumed, if we may trust the depositions 
of ecclesiastics well acquainted with his life, a form of brutal 
atheistic c3micism. In the person of an emperor, Frederick II., 
they emerged under the more agreeable garb of liberal culture and 
Epicurean scepticism. Frederick dreamed of remodelling society 
u^n a mundane type, which anticipated the large toleration and 
cosmopolitan enlightenment of the actual Renaissance. But his 
efforts were defeated by the unrelenting hostility of the church, 
and ^ the incapacity of his contemporanes to understand bis aims. 
After being forced in his lifetime to submit to authority, he was 
consigned by Dante to hell. Frederick's ideal of civilization was 
derived in a large measure from Provence, where a beautiful culture 
had prematurely bloomed, filling southern Europe with the perfume 
of poetry and gentle living. Here, if anywhere, it seemed as though 
the ecclesiastical and feudal fetters of the middle ages might be 
broken, and humanity might enter on a now stage of joyous unim¬ 
peded evolution. This was, however, not to be. The church 
preached Simon dc Montfort’s crusade, and organized Dominic's 
Inquisition j what Quinet calls the " Renaissance socialc par 
I'Amour" was extirpated by sword, fire, famine and pestilence. 
Meanwhile the Proven^ poets had developed their modem language 
with incomparable rienness and dexterity, creating forms of verse 
and modes of emotional expression which determined the latest 
medieval phase of literature in Europe. The naturalism of which 
we have l^n speaking found free utterance now in the fabliaux of 
jongleurs, lyrics of minnesingers, tales of trouvferes, romances of 
Arthur and his knights—compositions varied in type and tone, but 
in all of which sincere passion and real enjoyment of life pierce 
through the thin veil of chivalrous mysticism or of allegory with 
which they were sometimes conventionally draped. The tales of 
Lancelot and Tristram, the lives of the troubadours and the Wacht- 
licder of the minnesingers, sufficiently prove with what sensual 
freedom a knight loved the lady whom custom and art made him 
profess to worship as a saint, wc do not need to be reminded that 
Beatrice's adorer had a wile and children, or that Laura's poet 
owned a son and daughter by a concubine, in order to pemeive tiiat 
the mystic passion of chivalry was compatible in the middle ages 
with commonplace matrimony or vulgar illegitimate connexiona. 
Bu'- perhaps the most convincing testimony to the presence of ttas 
ineradicable naturalism is afforded by the Latin songs of wandering 
students, known as Carwtna Burana, written by the self-sMed 
Grfiardi. In these compositions, remarkable for their 
aaUaraie handling of medieval Latin rhymes and rhythms, 

the allegorizing mysticism which envelops chivalrous 
poetry is discarded. Love is treated from a frankly carnal point of 
sdew. Bacchus and Venus go hand In hand, as in the ancient ante- 
Christian age. The open-air enjoyments of thn; wood, tiie field, the 
dance upon the village green, arc sung with juvenile lighthearted¬ 
ness. No grave note, warning ns that the pleasures of this ej^ 
are fleeting, that the visible world is but a symbol of tiie inviiibk, 
that human life Is a probation for the life beyond, interrupts the 
tinkling music as of castanets and tripping feet which gives a novel 
charm to these unique relics of the i.ith century. GoliardK poetnr 
is further curious as showing how the classics even at that early 
p^od were a fountain-head of pagan inspiration. In the taverns 
and low daces of amusement haunted by those lettered semgstMS, 
on the o^ road and In the forests trodden by their vagrant feet, 
the deities of Greece and Rome were not in exile, but at home 
within the hearts of living men. Thus, vdiUe Christendom was still 
preoccupied with the Crusades, two main forces of the Renais^e, 
naturalism cmd enthusiasm for antique modes of feeling, already 
brought their latent potency to light, prematurely^ inderf and 
precociously, yet with a promise titat was destmed to be kept. 

When due regard Is paid to thesi miscellaneous evidences of 
intellectual and sensual freedom during the middle ages, itwiU be 
seen that there were by no means lacking denents of 
MaHayal .gj^ive vigour ready to burst forth. What waa wanting 
attHaie . got vitality and licence, net -audacity of - ipeenlation, 
•fwia# ggt lawless instinct or rcbeUiow hnputoe. Xt was isther 
the right 'toueh on life, the right feeling for hum an inde penc^, 

Stined in 'the ichisU. ^ Bat these p eople we m wndeied 


maaeive ^voigeaace of the ^uich Iraag over itoem, tike n iwaivy 
evord tuqma^ed in the Oondy air.. .Superstitiop, andatupidiw 
hedged them in on every aide, ao that sorcery and pisgic aeem^ the 
only means of winning power over nature, w Inright mto m^teries 
sunoondhig human life. The path from darkhets' to %ht Utaa loait; 
tiioui^t was involved in allegory; the (tody of nature faitd tieen 
perverted into an inept system of grotesque and ipous parahle- 
mpngering; the pursmt of tru^ had become a game of wordy 
dialectics. The other world, with its imagined heaven and hell, 
haunted the conscience like a nightmare. However stweet this 
world seemed, however fair the both worid and flesh were 
theoretically given oyer to the devil. It was not worth while to 
master and economize the resources of this earth, to p^iae the good 
and ameliorate the evils of this life, while every one a^eed, in thecUy 
at any rate, that the present was but a bad prelude to an infinitely 
worse or infinitely better future. To escape from these piUoocuiie- 
tions and prejudices except upon the path of conscious am deliber¬ 
ate sin was impossible W all but .minds of rarest quality and 
courage; and these were too often (educed to the recantation oi 
their supposed errors no less by some secret hKnging sense of guilt 
than by the church's iron hand. Man and theatrioal universe kept 
on reasserting their tights and claims, announcing their goodliness 
and deligbtfulness, in one way or another; but itbcv were always 
being thrust back again into Cimmerian regionfk of abstriwtichs, 
fictions, visions, spectral hopes and fears. In me midst of which the 
intellect somnambulistically moved upon an unknown way. 

At this point the Revival of Learning intervened to determine 
the course of the Renaissance. Medieval students possessed 
a considerable portion of the Latin classics, thoi^ 

Greek had become in the fullest sense of the phme Raytral at 
a dead language. But what they retained of ancient 
literature they could not comprehend in the right .spirit. 
Between them and the text of poet or historian hung,' a 
veil of mysticism, a vapour of misapprehension. The odoor 
of unsanctity clung around those relies pf the pagan pttst. Men 
bred in the cloister and the lecture-room of the logicians, trained 
in scholastic disputations, versed in allegoriial interpretations 
of the plainest words and most apparent tidts, dould pot find 
the key which might unlock those stores of wisdom and of 
beauty. Petrarch first opened a new method in schblatkhip, 
and revealed what we denote as humanism. In his teaching 
lay the twofold discovery of man'and"bf tlje world. .For 
humanism, which was the vital element in the. Revival of 
Learning, consists mainly of' a just pere'epfion of the dimity of 
man as a rational, volitional and sentitot being,' bom upon 
this earth with a right to tise it and eiijoy it. Humanism 
implied the rejection of those Visions'of'A a;p<l ithkj^nkd 

state of souls as the only ateolute redity, which had faKinafed 
the imagination of the middle ages. It involved a vivid 
recognition of the goodliness of naan and nature, displa^'ecl .in 
the great monuments of human power recovered from.tbe.^t. 
It stimulated the curiosity of latent sensihilities, proVbked fresh 
inquisition into the groundwork of existence, and gtrengihened 
man’s self-esteem by knowledn of wh^ men had thimght and 
felt and done in ages when vhristianify was riot. It .jwscd 
a desire to reappropriate the whole sftMtodbM provinces of 
riiimdane energy, and a hope'to eriirikt^ antiquity in wprjis 
of living loveliness arid vigour. Theltafiansof ther+th j^um 
more precocious than the other Ruiripeari'iripw, iVCre lirie' 
this emahdpation pf -enslaved' iritd%f|ricO.'_ Iri ^he' ciUMcs 
they found the food Which was required'to bprirish the npW sj^m j 
and a variety of circumstances, amoriig whidfi 'must.he redaOmd 
the pride of a nation boasting of its desbmt'firim 'Ae J^piilps 
Romarius, rendered them Ispt to fliri^'aside the "Outrides ^t 
had impeded the free action of the mind througih Itumy cehtiiries. 
Petrarch not oply.set ,his countryippri.t^ptHe meriwd 
of studying the lAtin classics, but he ebomyiaed the iaaportance 
trf recovering a knowledge of Greek ttwatWre. To 
Biwiacelb addreased hlfflirif; 'aldTiewafi Mi^^^^ 

Itiifian erithttsiasta. Who visited 53 «wt«»<a 'WotP ri* 
saicred city; oia<new reyelatiom '‘I^a naxt vttp 
BISS*, to! hunt out, copy 4uW| pwsOrve otwe 

nuit ' In this Work 'Of riociBHtibt&h 

■ 4 «r}fpa„aa 4 . 

<rf Ital ian ,patn(aaasi ramhantfinnM)qS)«o4!i4«i^m>;>s^ iie^e 
Inspiitd'hy the wered thirst for teaiaingi then 
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n»itiere|airsiiiti'0if8tpccwian(irait)seclais. j<K)i«m>feahwnBb4 
iui|d' !t-was -p^ltmatSi' j^rVadiiig'^-society' wSth'tWe^^ontjof 
ronuwci.' niirs^dfin' de^^A^^Ht'^Qu^icisni 

and stereo^yp^ formulae it waa foe, l^foin of 

renascent y^h, banaty and-freedom, th« shape in-wliick the 
Helen of art and poetry appeared to the ravished of 
medjtvaVFan^tus. . It wm Ae reinfection of'the foi^tifoi 
spirits of the pan. “ I go,’Vsa)d ,CyrW of Ancoiia, tf^ifode* 
fatigable thouj^- -uncriti^ explorer of antiquities, “ I go to 
aWake th® dead t" This was the enthusiasm, this the vitalizing 
foith, which poade th^ work of schol^hip in tht. ^l^h century 
so highly sixithg sind.ai^nt. The men who foUbwed it .k'^feW 
that they were'restoring humanity to its birthright after the 
«xpatriationi of ten centuries. They were instinctively aware 
thatlShe ii^ort was for liberty of action, thoqght ^d cofifecifence 
in t^.fotiire. This conviction poade young mep, leave their 
loves and pleasures, grave men quit their i cQun.ting'hooses, 
churchmen desert thair missals, to crowd the lectum-rooms of 
jphiiologers and rhfetbribians. When Greek had been acquired, 

. II$S. accuipuldted, hl^vies and museums .formed, came the age 
of printers and expositdra, Aldus Manutius in Itidy, Froben in 
liasel, the Etiennes in Paris, committed to the press what the 
investigators had recovered. Nor were there wanting men who 
dedicated their powers to Hebrew and. Oriental erudition, 
iayii^, together with the Grecians, a basis for those Biblical 
studies which advanced the Reformation. Meanwhile the 
languages.of Greece and Rome had been sp.thoroughly appro¬ 
priated that a final rape of scholars, headed by Politian,I’ont8noi 
Valla, handled once again in verse and prose both antique 
dialects, and thrilled the ears of Europe with new-made pagan 
melodics. The church itself at this epoch lent its influence to 
the jirevalent enthusiasm. Nicholas V. and Leo X., ,npt to 
mention intervening popes who showed themselves tolerant of 
humanistic culture, wereheroes of the classical revival. Scholar-i 
ship became the surest path of advancement to ecchsiastical 
and political honours. Italy was. one great school of Se new 
learning at the moment when the German, French and Spanish 
nations were invited to her feast. 

It win be well to describe briefly, but in detail, what phis 
meeting of the modem with the ancient mind effected over iiife 
er '’'^bole field of intellectual interests. In doing so, .we 
fuUtm must be careful to remember that the study yf the 
classic dM hut give a special impulse to pent-up 
energies lyhich' iyere'bound in one way of another to 
asset t their mdependehce. Without the Revival of Learning 
the ihrection of those forces would have been different; but 
that novel intuition into the nature of the worfd and man which 
constitutes what we describe as Renaissance, must haye emwged. 
As the facts, however, stand before, us, it is impossible to dis¬ 
sociate the rejection of the other world as the sole reality, the 
joyous acceptance of this world as a place to Uve and act in, the 
convieb'etn that " the proper study of manldhd is man,” irom 
huinanisyi. Humanisni, as it Equally appeared in Italy,: was 
positive in its conception of the problems to .be-solyed, pagan 
in its contempt for piedieval mysticism, invigorated for sensuous 
enjoyment by confopt with ^tiquity, y^.hddihg .ui itself the 
germ of new religious aspirations, profounder science and sterner 
probings of the mysteries of life than hyd been attempted even 
by the ancients. The operation, of this. humanistic spirit .has 
ijQw'to be traced. * ■ ' '' * ‘. i i 

It fa t^ iens thfet Italfan litemturc owed little at th? outset to 
the Reytvai of Learning. The ISuuns. CMwity, tbe''CaiwoM'srs 
KtiMHaM Dmmnrn were wotk# ol .monumental art, 

•eoeam. i”P*P***'' *°**** inspiration immediately .ffom 

IHtnnili, “PplylnK.the otigittality ol Italian genius 

IttTrtrclB mawir drawn nom previous me^eval sources. Sfajnte 
•■•Wllsa/jhowed.ib^ in bis poem and iD hls lyrics.that he 
M Aw not. gbaAdoned the ^here of. coMfampomy tbengiiti 

«9? thnotogy. the, vwion and fty symbol, still 
twn nlar. 'lyterm^ the .fopn of muterpieces which for perfection 
of worlonanidilp «nd for emanaphted fbitie of tateiifcct 
tank among the bighost psadactt of tb* human itito<l. . .y«t they 
.am not medieral In the aanM sense as the,song of Roland or tee 


.Artemrisn nyefa., The]g.prov«diitiiah.'thoi]glv;Jtaly came-.fate7into 
tbe.raalm'<<if Uteratum, ,hsr. action .was* datined .fo'lKiidecfaive gad 
altarative -for the intooductiou of « new ejiirit. a firmer and more 
peaitive grasp on, life and' art. Xhesouqtialiililee she. owed tb ' her 
material pcpa^ity, .ta.hncireedom faicim,.iendBliwi, to her secnlor- 
.wd .elmrch, iier. fiommercial nobility, .hBtenolitical independence fo 
a fedecatica of .small state). Petrarch ana Boccaccio, though they 
both bald the nsedieval doctrine that literature, should teacn some 
atMtmse truth beneath a veil of. fiction, difiered from Dante in this 
teafcvtheir poetry And.prose in the vernacular abandoned both 
aliegory and symbol. .In their practice .they ignored their theorj'. 
Petmreh's lyncs continue the Provencal tradition as it had been 
reformed in Tuscany, with a subtier and more modem analysis of 
emotion, a purer and- more eliaatenod> style, .than bis masters could 
boast. Boccaccio'a tales, ia.,li]Ge manner, continue the. tradition 
of the fabliaux, .rairing .that literary species to theitaak of finished 
art, enriching it with bumour and strengthening its. substance 
by keen insight into all varieties of character, 'fhe Caneoni»re 
and the'Dsmiiwron distinguish themselvea.from medieval, literature, 
not by any return to classical precedents, but by free self.cdn8cious 
handling of human nature. So much had to be premised in order 
to make it clear in what relation humanism stood to the Renais¬ 
sance, since the Italian work of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio 
is suffioioBt to indicate the re-birth .of the spirit after ages of ap¬ 
parent deadness. Had the Revival of Learning not intervened it i., 
probable ttiat the vigorous efiorts of these writers alone would have 
inaugurated a new age of European culture. Yet, while notfog 
this reservation of judgment, it must also be remarked that all three 
felt .themselves under some peculiar obligation to the classics. 
Dante, medieva) as his temper seems to us, chose Virgil for bis guide, 
and, ascribed his mastery of style to the study of Viigilian poetry. 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were, as we, have seen, the pioneers of the 
new learning. They held their writings in the vernacular cheap, 
and initiati^ that contempt for the mother tongue which was a 
note of the earlitf. Renaissance. Giovanni .Villaoi, the first ebroai- 
cler who used Italian for the compilation of a methodical history, 
tells us how .he was Impelled to write by musing on the ruins ui Rome 
and thinking of the vanished greatness of the Latin race. We 
have therefore to recognize that too four greatest writers of the 14 th 
century, while the Revival of Lemming was yet in its cradle, each 
after his own fashion acknowle^ed the vivifying touch upon their 
spirit oi the antique genius. They seem to liaye been conscious 
that they could not give the desired impulse to modem literature 
and as^t without contact with the classics; and, in spite of tlic 
splendour of their achievements in Italian, they found no immediate 
followers upon teat path. 

The fasemation of pure study was so powotful, the Italians at 
that epoch were so eager to recover the past, that during the 15th 
century we have before our eyes the spectacle of this great 
nation deviating from tee course of development b^un 
in, poetry by Daite and Petrarch, in prose by Boccaccio 7 J 
and Viliam, into the channels of schcdarshJp and afati- ,chalmr. 
quarfan research. The language of the Caiuontere and ,41-^ 
Dicameron wBs abandoned for revived Latin mid dis- ut^atan. 
covered .Greek. Acquisition supplanted invention ; 
imitation of c las s i c al authors suppressed originality of style. 
'The energies of the Italian people were devotfo to transcrib¬ 
ing codices, settling texta tranriating Greek books into Latin, 
compiling grammars, commentaries, oicyclopaedias. dictionaries, 
epitomes and ephemerides. . During this century, the best histories 
..-anjnn's and, Poggio's auials of Florence, for example—were 
composed in Latin after the manner of lUvy, The best disserta¬ 
tions, Landino's CamaUutunsts, Vallals Da Vehifitatt, were laboured 
imitations of Cicero's Tusadani. The best verses. Pootano's 
elegies. .IbUtian'a hexameters, were.in like manner Latin public 
oratioas upon ceremonial occaaions were delivered in t the ijiffn 
tongue; correspondence, official and famiHiWf was carried on in 
'the-samc language; even,the fabliaux received, in Foggiiofa.F««f(iK, 
a dress of degatrt Isttinity. 'The noticeaUe barrenness, of.Ifailian 
literature at this period fa.re{oeable'.to the fact that men (^.genius 
and talent devoted teemselves to emdirionisuxl stmggled: to express 
teeir -teoughts and.feelings in .a speech which was apt natural. 
Yet .they were eogaged in a work of incalculable importance. At 
the cloSe of the century the knowledge of Greece and Rsme had been 
rehppiDpristed 'ahd placed beyond tee possibiUty of. destruorion; 
the chasm -betwetn the old and new wodid ihad bete bridged; 
riiedieval modes'Of thinking!and.dfasnating hod bear superseded : 
tee steplo of educatkm.'the.coiamisn.cul'faum'wliiiterhsa'bfonkht all 
Europe, into intellectusfi .agreement .waa alrmiidy ia exfatence. 
Humaafam.was.ociw an.'actmty. Owing .to .tba'unoririoal vensra- 
tkm for antiquity which then, tpevailed. it ted received a strong 
tincture at pfoantry. Its proiessaM, rtO tbte revolt against the 
middle ag», imadei.fight m. Cluirtiuify andiiparaded paganism. 
Mteatfarna aven teoese firOm naartistiflipMt of.yiewr'rthay badcon- 
.tnaeted :paatiiitite-of. atjde, 'vanirisa.of fteeteafoi. stnpidiriaa of' weari¬ 
some dteiSan.: Still. «t tiie.QpaoiM ofiitee tefo century, it become 
mamifeat bdiatrfaaiti ol nt>|terjqn»lity!.tlie Revival of. Letters, was 
about to .kafiHitfarth.ifac snndem ilitnatnre. - Two great scholare. 
Lorenao ‘ der>.ili(adiei',’nind'iPaiiiiani. ted rdready' rstec^ to tlje 





. patunU, .iwtive^beauty. Bcwmo .occug^, a 
. iusipa,,i>f cjla^ mythology )^h 
Orjan^q iwMifliofato. .£)rtMth|e victor,>.,^iiete, |pt 

Ariosto, whose Orlando Fitrioso it.tiie. piuy8t„4od.,f^^ 
extant example ol Renaissance poe^, ,it,wa|,not.mi«eIy fa 1^1 
they had acquired and assimilated iroi^ , the . classicSi . tMt .wese 
poets showed the traosioTmaiioQ, ejected in .the field,o|;.Uteinit)ire 
hy homaoisnu The whole method and spirit of medtovaf art.^W 
Wn abandon^. That of the Cinque Cento is p^tive, defined^ 
mundane. The deity,,if deity there be, that ru|es m it, is beauty. 
Interest' is confined to the actions, paeons, ^sufittings. and’-joys 
.of human life, to its pathetic, tra^, hmnproua .and > sept in t en te l 
incidents. Of,the state of souls beyond the grave we.hear; fnd 
are supposea to care nothing. In tne drama,the pedantry of the 
Revival, whidh had not inj’ured romantic literature, msi^ ifs^lf 
perniciously felt. Rules were collected from Horace and Aristotle. 
SenecaSwas chosen as the model of tragedy ;..I 4 autHa{ahd Tei^e 
supplied the groundwork of comedy. Thus in the plays of Rucellai, 
Tro-sino, Sperone and other tragic poets the nobler elements -of 
humanism, considered as a revelation of the world and man, ob¬ 
tained nO free development. Even the comedies of the. best 
authors are too observant .of Latio precedents, altbo««h some 
pieces of Madiiavelli, Ariosto, A^'^tino, C^hi and pelli arc admirable 
lor vivid ddineation of contemporary manners. 

The relation of the plastic arts to the revival of teaming is siihilar 
to that which has been sketched in the case oi poe^. Cifflabue 
started with work which owed nothu% dirootly, to anti- 
fiiuartM. qujjy about the same time Kipoob Risano,(d.,j|a;8) 
studied the style of sculpture in fragments of Graeco^Rpman 
marbles. His manner influenced Giotto, who set painting on a 
forward pato. Fortunately for the unimpeded expantton of Italian 
art. little was brought to %ht of antique worktuimship durii^ the 
I4tb and 15th centuries. The classical stimulus patne to^^ptars, 
sculptors and architects chiefly through literature. Therefore 
there was narrow scope for imitation, and the right spirit oi hutatahisro 
displayed itself in a passionate study of perspMtive, nature and 
the nude. .Yet we find in the writings oi Ghiberti and Alberti, 
we notice in the masterpiecex. of these men and tbeir compeers 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, how even in the 15th century the minds 
of artists were fascinated by' what survived of classic grace and 
science-. Gradually, as the race beoame penetrated with antique 
thought, the earlier Ghristian motives.of the. arts yielded, to pa^n 
subjects. Gothic architecture, which had always flourished feebly 
on Italian soil, was supplanted by a' hybrid Koman style. The 
study oi Vitruvius gave strong support to that pseudo-classic 
manner wldch, when it had reached its final point in Palladio's 
work, overspread the whole of Europe and dominated taste during 
two centuries. But the perfect plastic art of Italy, the pure art 
oi the Cinque Cento, the painting oi Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian 
and Correggio, the sculpture of Donatello, Michclaiigdo and 
Sansovino, the architectuie of Bramante, Omodeo and the Venetian 
Lombardi, however mnch imbued with the spirit, of the clasaioal 
revival, takes rank beside the poetry of Ariosto as a free intelljgeait 
product of the Renaiasaoce. That is to aay, it is not so much an 
outcome of studies in antiquity as an exhibition of emancipated 
modem genius fired and lllanunated by the masterpieces of the 
past. It indicates a separation from the middle ages, inasmuch as 
it is permanently naturu. Its religion is joyous, sensuous, dramatic, 
terrible,' but in each and all of its many-sided manifestations 
strictly human. Its touch on classical mythology is original, 
'.rarely imitative or pedantic. The art of tye Renaissance was an 
apocalypse oi the beauty oi the world and man in unaflected 
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be .sdifca tft^.,feir writings, iWw. every. either. pSdvksJ tte Re- 


iKiflVkW «■ we K*- 
fc a hybrla between 


grirmfsate, toitiit deceymg.refuse of past systems, 

, Huto«|utt to,''‘b:e^i^t^etoge^ nncritfcel,„ » 
reucs.pt aanquity -with <>Bnfivorous,,efiieti% ttodx,v> 
perfect sense of me distinction baty'esnwtyto sfid 
work. Yetltrled . in process' of'titof '.w eritiiitth,;^^ 
Critique of fiteratyrs began in thejectbrs-room.-dfJw 
pjtotiug-house of Aldus, and in the. schopTof Vlttortob, 
,of .RontoO, bw started, .wider Politian's ausjn^,. m 
.Ijbcrto, course than that, which had been tojJpwM.by 1 
but nanow-aighted glossators of Bou^na. . Finally.'to 
Naples arw ^tmdsj formidable of tot critita) 
of cstabjiril^ .ecclesiastical traditions and Spurioito.bisj 


to.imts. yaw byone vigoroiM eflort;tietoiioye<l 
'and expowU the Donation of ,Cons^ttoa ty 
Way.for the^lemic carried On agaiityt tM au 
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the "papal .mrone -by scholars ot ,the R^drinaiipn. ■ A 
criticism, cohduste*^ T«»s bp, lines of 'ernditton. fif •« 
and irony,..rankled tbp.moial^Uito.bt theWmrito .gpc 
around the yety foqndations of Cnrlatjanity,' This. .waS, ,1 
with ajjprovsd by men who repeated Ten .X.’s . witty ,0] 
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Ifflpbrtont changes: Petrarch bagw by waging relentless war 
against the logicians and materitoists .of his own'dayi 
SriaaeS tjie advabee made to Oreek studies Scholastic memoda 

thinking,fyS totb .contemptuous bbliVibm 'The^fiewty 
•ew- amused curiosity for nature' enbonragod ■men like Afiiertij 
Da Vinci, TbSCiiaelli and Da Porta to make practicdt experimente, 
penetrate tfie woriting of physical' forces, and invent swefitifio 
instruments. Anatomy began to be i^died, and We .ttote 'ttea .not 
far distant when Titian Should lend his pencil to ifie epMh-ibtoWg 
iSatise of Vesallus. The middje age* had been aatlsflad wfw 
Ut^rd and vfSlctoaty notions about 'the wmdd arotyld theto> 
tft body of ittan was TBgfrd.ed ■wfifi top, 'jnuch-.wimBSMi to'be 
studied. Now 'the jmbt, mitebod. of fn^ipgatwg itowtu,wfth 
patience and jLbi% .a*nwinon w toifitiirted. At'Sgf^ tuna 


critical and philosophic spirit'wbrking on tbbTtoatecjs^^i^TrlSi^ 
produced g new science, the. honours of wbfW bakw.to wapma- 
vclli. He showed, bn, we one aldb,,',h«ty', the hiSWty bt'a h^le 
can lie written with precognition ol'flXed ptincteleSi Ud at We Irae 
tiinc with an artistic .fetnng. for persphal and dramatic epiaodhs. 
On We oWer side,, be, addressed nimfHf fp .tbb antoysla'«‘''nan 
considered as, a' political botog, to jcM'anatwny .bf'ppnstitntktos 
and the classmcatlon of govcmtaeiiM, to Wb'•tydS’..''df mbftyes 
underlying public action,' We sccreta of auebesS pod .We. cansesLof 
failure to the conduct Oi afiairs. . .‘Tnp,Wtee< 3 toWbU*,,f»our -WW 
which, he .applied his scien.tlfic meWbd, -and We .stoistee deanctipns 
he thought htoteelf justified' in dtUwfog.frotn W* fwwto R yiridw. 


failure in the conauct Ot anairs. . .Thp,Wtee<WUtoU*.ifVOur wtW 
which, he .applied his scien.tlfic meWbd, -and We .swRM dednbUpns 
he thought hinteeif justifieid' in dtawtogjlroto W* rtejut* R yfriMd, 
excited terror, aqd repulsloq.' NeYefW'eless.' Ti had 

been added t’b the intellectual empire Of manhiad. to sWich fel- 
ibw-wqrkete, like , Qulcciatdini at Florence,, , and .anhsequiWtiy 
Sgrpi a,t Vefiiee. lwtye .not slow tp fpUow, the .paW fta^'W 
Macbiavenl. , 1 ., 

The objw pt;',thc.fotMbtoi parsi|;ra{to< 
way We •ppsitivb, Ihqiiisitive, secular, expk 
sance, when toned and contmlled by h 
the regions of literature, .art, phjlc 
becomes at this point of much ta 
ibdai'maimers in Ityly Were mbdift' 
type deii^bped there was to..large 1, 
w}th 'Wo,new culture' to We tyst pf 
,'bo' notje^' under .Wis beifitog is .p 
called a'clatelWI educatipn teas fhe 
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deteralned tiie method of iCholanhip for the lut three centuries in 
Evope. The busk of printed boohs in the first period of the Revival, 
and the comparative nurity of Greek erndition among students, 
Combined wiQi tfie intense enthusiasm aroused for the new gospel 
of the classics, gave special value to the personal teaching of these 
professors. They journeyed from city to city, attracted by promises 
of higher pay, and allured by ever-growing laurels of popular fame. 
Each large town established its public study, academy or uni- 
vCTSity, similar institutions under varying designations, for the 
exposition of the literae kumaniotes. The humanists, or professors 
of that branch of knowledge, became a class of the highest dignity. 
They were found in the chanceries of the republics, in the papal 
curia, in the council chambers of princes, at the headquarters of 
condottieri, wherever business had to be transacted, speeches to 
be made and the work of secretaries to be performed. Further¬ 
more, they undertook the charge of private education, opening 
schools which displaced the mcmeval system of Instruction, and 
teking engagements as tutors in the famflies of despots, noblemen 
and wealthy merchants. The academy established by Vittorino 
da Feltre at Mantua under the protection of Gian Francesco Gonzaga 
for the training of pupils of both sexes, might be chosen as the ty^ 
of this Italian method. His scholars, who were lodged in appro¬ 
priate buildings, met daily to hear the master read and comment 
on the clas.sicss They learned portions of the best authors by heart, 
exercised themselves in translation from one language to another, 
and practised composition in prose and verse. It was Vittorino's 
care to sec that, while their memories were duly stored with words 
and facts, their judgnmnt should be formed by critical analysis, 
attention to style, and comparison of the authors of a decadent age 
with those who were acknowledged classics. During the hours 
of recreation suitable physical exercises, as fencing, riding and gym¬ 
nastics, were conducted under qualified trainers. From this sketch 
it will be seen how closely the educational system which came into 
England during the reigns of the Tudors, and which has prevailed 
until the mesent time, was modelled upon the Italian type, English 
youths who spend their time at Eton between athletic sports 
and Latin verses, and who take an Ireland with a first class in 
" Greats" at Oxford, are pursuing the same course of physical 
and mental discipline as the princes of Gonzaga or Montefeltro 
in the 15th century. 

The humanists effected a deeply penetrating change in social 
manners. Through their influence as tutors, professors, orators 
and courtiers, society was permeated by a fresh ideal of 
culfore. To be a gentleman in Italy meant at this epoch 
’ to be a man acquainted with the rudiments at least of 
^olaiabip, refined in diction, capable of corresponding or of speak¬ 
ing in choice phrases, open to the beauty of the arts, intelligently 
interested in an^aeology, taking for his models of conduct the great 
men of antiquity rather than the saints of the church. Ho was also 
expected to prove himself an adept in physical exercises and in the 
courteous observances which survived from chivalry. The type 
is set before us by Castiglione in that book upon the courtier which 
went the round of Europe in the lOth century. It is further em- 
phaslzed in a famous passage of the Orlando Innamorato where 
Boiardo compares the Italian ideal of an accomplished gentleman 
with the coarser type admired by nations of the north. To this 
point the awakened intelligence of the Renaissance, instructed by 
humanism, polished by the fine arts, expanding in genial conditions 
of diSused wealth, had brought the Italians at a period when the 
rest of Europe was comparatively barbarous. 

This picture has undoubtedly a darker side. Humanism, in its 
revolt against the middle ages, was, as we have seen already, 
namtrmt pagan, irreligious, positive. The Renaissance 

Sthettml fan, after all, be regarded only as a period of transition 
(Oe w»»— “ which much of the good of we past was sacrificed while 
gttmim. was retained, ancf neither the bad nor the 

good of the iutme was brought clearly into fact. Beneath 
the surface of brilliant social culture lurked gross appetites 
and savage passions, unrestrained by medieval piety, untutored 
by modern experience. Italian society exhibited an almost un¬ 
exampled spectacle of literary, artistic and courtly refinement 
crossed by brutalities of lust, treasons, poisonings, assassinations, 
vfolenoe. A succession of worldly pontiffs brought the church into 
Eagrant discord with the principles of Christi^ity. Steroed in 
pagni learning, emulous of imitating the manner* of the ancients, 
iloed to think and fefel ip harmony with Ovid and Theocritus, and 
atthetotoe time rendered Cynical by the corruption of papal Rome, 
the educated classes lost their grasp upon moi^ly. PoBttcal 
honesty cessed almost to llave a name w Italy. Taie Christian 
virtues wein'Scotned by the''foremost actors and the ablest 'tolnkets 
of the time, while the antique virtoto Were themes for rhetoric 
ratto than moving-springs of conduct. This is apparent, to all 
■todents of MachilwelU and Guicciardini, the profoundest analysts 
ef Their age, the bittofcst satirists of its idces, but themselves in- 
ftoj*! wlto its incapad^.for moral goodnfess. , Not only were the 
ItMishs vitiated; bet tnqy bad Mso become impotent for action 
and resiStahM., At the jbSigBt oI the Renaissance the five great 
POwen to the peninsula formed a confedmtion of bfdependent 
mt mntuBlly attractive and 'ropellent states. EquUibriW was 


maintained by diplomacy, in which the humanists played a fore¬ 
most part, casting a network of intrigue over the nation which 
helped to no smajl measure to sfimnlate intelligence and create a 
common medium of culture, but which accustomed statesmen to 
believe that' everything could be achieved by wire-pulling. Wars 
were conducted on'a snowy system by toeans of mercenaries, who 
played a safe game in the field and developed a system of blood¬ 
less campaigns. Meanwhile the people grew up unused to arms. 
When Italy between the years 1494 and 1530 became the battle¬ 
field of French, German apd Spanish forces, it was seen to what a 
point of helplessness the political, moral and social conditions of 
we Renaissance had brought the nation. 

It was needful to study at some length the main phenomena 
of the Renaissance in Italy, because the history of that phase 
of evolution in the other Western races turns almost omuaioa 
entirely upon pomts in which they either adhered 0/tor 
to or diverged from the type established there. Speak- 
ing broadly, what France, Germany, Spain 
England assimilated from Italy at this epoch was in the tbnagb^ 
first place the new learning, as it was then called. o«» 

This implied the new conception of human life,®"*^*" 
the new interest in the materia! universe^ the new 
method of education, and the new manners, which we have 
seen to be inseparable from Italian humanism. Under these 
forms of intellectual enlightenment and polite culture the 
renascence of the human spirit had appeared in Italy, where it 
was more than elsewhere connected with the study of classical 
antiquity. But ’that audacious exploratory energy which 
formed the motive force of the Renaissance as distinguished 
from the Revival of Learning took, as we shall see, very different 
directions in the several nations who now were sending the 
flower of their youth to study at the feet of Italian rhetoricians. 

The Renaissance ran its course in Italy with strange indiffer¬ 
ence to consequences. The five great powers, held in equilibrium 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici, dreamed that the peninsula could be 
maintained in statu quo by diplomacy, lie church saw no 
danger in encouraging a pseudo-pagan idetd of life, violating 
its own principle of existence by assuming the policy of an 
aggrandizing secular state, and outraging Christendom openly 
by its acts and utterances. Society at large was hardly aware 
that an intellectual force of kupiendous magnitude and in¬ 
calculable explosive power had been created by the new learning. 
Why should not established institutions proceed upon the 
customary and convenient methods of routine, while the delights 
of existence were augmented, manners polished, arts developed, 
and a golden age of epicurean ease made decent by a state religion 
t^hich no one cared to break with because no one was left to 
regard it seriously ? This was the attitude of the Italians when 
the Renaissance, which they had initiated as a thing of beaut v, 
began to operate as a thing of power beyond the Alps. 

Germany was already provided with universities, seven of which 
had been founded between 1348 and 1409. In these haunts of 
learning the new studies took root after the year 1440, - . ^ . 
chiefly through the influence of travelling professors, Peter 
Lnder and Samuel Karoch. German scholars made their J" 
way to Lombard and Tuscan lecture-rooms, bringing back' 
tbe methods of the humanists. Creek, Latin and Hebrew 
erudition soon found itself at home on Teutonic soil. Like Italian 
men of letters, these pioneers of humanism gave a classic turn to 
their patronymics; unfamiliar names, Crotus Rubeanus and Pieritis 
Grageus, Capnlon and Lupambulus Ganymedes. Otoolaitipadios and 
JJelanchthon, resounded on the Rhine. A few of the German 
princes, among whom Maximilian, the prince eudinal Albert ol 
Mainz, Fredenck the Wise of Saxony, and Eberbard of ivarttem- 
berg deserve mention, exercised a hot insignificant Influence on 
letters by the foundation of new uiiiverMties and the patronage of 
learned,men. The cities of Strassburg; Nuremberg. Augsburg, Basel, 
became centres of learned, coteries, which gathered round scholars 
like Wimpheling, Brant, Peutinger, Schedel, and Pirckhaimer, 
artists like. Ditrer and Holbain, printei-s of.the eminence of Froben. 
Aqademies in imitation of Italian tostitntions caine into existence, 
the two most conspicuous, uasned after tbe Rhine and the Danube, 
holding their bga^uarters raspecriv||y at H^delberg and Vienna. 
Clowned poets, of whom the ipost eminent was Conrg^ t^Res Pro- 
tifolus. (Bckel 1 ), emulated the fame or Pqlitian and. POntano. Vet, 
though ]th‘ Renaiswnce was thus sridely commnhickted to the 
ceotres ojC German intelligence, it d%layed a different, ^aracter 
&om that which it nssu'mra to Italy., Gothic aft, which was indi¬ 
genous in Germany, yielded but Utile To southern influences. Such 
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work at that of Dfirer, Vitcber, Cranach, SohAngauer, Holbein, con¬ 
summate as it was in technical excellence, did not assume Italian 
forms of loveliness, did not displafr the paganism of the Latin races. 
The modification of Gothic arcnitecture by pseudo-Roman elements 
of style was incomidete. What Germany afterwards took qf the 
Palladian manner was destined to reach it on a circuitous route from 
France. In like manner the new learning failed to penetrate all 
classes of society with the rapidity of its expansion in Italy, nor was 
the new ideal of life and customs so easily substituted for the 
medieval. The German aristocracy, as Aeneas Sylvius had noticed, 
remained for the moat part barbarous, addicted to gross pleasures, 
contemptuous of culture. The German dialects were too rough to 
receive that artistic elaboration under antique influences which had 
been so facile in Tuscany. The doctors of the universities were too 
wedded to their antiquated manuals and methods, too satisfied with 
dullness, too proud of titles and diplomas, too anxious to preserve 
ecclesiastical discipline and to repress mental activity, for a genial 
spirit of humanism to spread freely. Not in Cologne or Tiibingen 
but in Padua and Florence did the German pioneers of the Renais¬ 
sance acquire their sense of liberal studies. And when they returned 
home they found themselves encumbered with stupidities, jealousies 
and rancours. Moreover, the temper of these more enlightened 
men was itself opposed to Italian indificrcnce and immorauty; it 
was pugnacious and polemical, eager to beat down the arrogance of 
monks and theologians rather than to pursue an ideal of aesthetical 
self-culture. To a student of the origins of German humanism it is 
clear that something very difierent from the Renaissance of Lorenso 
de' Medici and Leo X. was in preparation from the first upon 
Teutonic soil. Far less plastic and form-loving than the Italian, 
the German intelligence was more penetrative, earneet, disputative, 
occupied with suMtantial problems. Starting with theological 
criticism, proceediM to the stage of solid studies in the three 
learned languages, German humanism occupied the attention of a 
widely scattered sect of erudite scholars ; but it did not arouse the 
interest of the whole nation until it was forced into a violently 
militant attitude by Pfefferkorn’s attack tm Reuchlin. That 
attempt to extinguish honest thought prepared the Reformation ; 
and humanism after 1518 was absorbed m politico-religious warfare. 

The point of contact between humanism and the Reformation in 
Germany has to be insisted on ; for it is just here that the relation 
of the Reformation to the Renaissance in general makes 
KtMlan apparent. As the Renaissance had its precur- 

sory movements in the medieval period, so the German 
wm to tat Reformation was preceded by Wickliffe and Hubs, by the 
discontents of the Great Schism and by the councils of Con- 
Httormm- and Basel, These two main streams of modem 

progress had been proceeding upon different tracks to 
diverse issues, but they touched in the studies stimulated by 
the Revival, and they had a common origin in the struggle of the 
spirit after self-emancipation. Johann Reuchlin, who entered the 
lecture-room of Argyropoulos at Rome in 1482, Erasmus of Rotter¬ 
dam, who once dwelt at Venice as the house guest of the Aldi, applied 
their critical knowledge of Hebrew and of Greek to the elucidation 
and diffusion of the Bible. To the Germans, as to all nations of 
that epoch, the Bible came as a new book, because they now read it 
for the first time with eyes opened by humanism. The touch of the 
new spirit which had evolved literature, art and culture in Italy 
sufficed in Germanv to recreate Christianity. This new spirit in 
Italy emancipated human intelligence by the classics ; in Germany 
it emancipated the human conscience by the Bible. The indigna¬ 
tion excited by Leo X.’s sale of indulgences, the moral rage stirred 
in Northern hearts by papal abominations in Rome, were external 
causes which precipitated the schism between Teutonic and Latin 
Christianity. The Reformation, inspired by the same energy of 
resuscitated life as the Renaissance, assisted by the same engines of 
the printing-press and paper, using the same apparatus of scholar¬ 
ship, (^tic^, literary skill, being in truth another manifestation 
of the same world-movement under a diverse form, now posed 
itself as an irreconcilable antagonist to Renaissance Italy. It would 
be (Ufficult to ^aw any comparison between German and Italian 
humanists to the disparagement of the iormer. ReuOhlin was no less 
learned than Pico; Melanchthon no less humane than Ficino; 
Erasmus no less vrttty, and far more trenchant, than Petrarch; 
Ulrich von Hhtten no less humorous than Feflengo; Paracelsus 
no less fantastically learned than Cardano. But tlm cause in sriiich 
German intellect and will were enlisted was so diaetent that tt is 
difficult not to make a formal separation between that movement 
which evolved culture in Italy and that which restored religion in 
Germany. estabUiffiing the freedom of intelligence in the one sphere 
and the freedom of the conscience in the other. The truth' is 'that 
the Reformation was the Tentoiflc Renaissance. It was iho emanci¬ 
pation of the reason on a line neglected the ItaHans, more jmppr- 
tant indeed itt Ua political consequences, mwt Weiriity in its beuipg 
on rationaHstle ifevdemments than the Itgliaa Senalsaaace, biit 
nbne the less an outcome of the same grouadfinfluedees. JVw tUtve 
already in dds century reached a point nf whiih. itt Sttlte'eif 
Stubbs Protettant dodnatum and bitter CatHolfe eeeet^, W 
can pdcdve mow' the pltiinate mftrsnehisemee(t'-o* nitn ertlj Be 
•the'wbrk of both.'- 


The Gwman iReftamatwn w»s ucapahle of pTapagatiog,i(«^.|a 
Italy,: chiefiy .for the reason, that the intellectual force* wldM U 
represented smd employed had already .found specific 
outlet in that country. It wan not in we nature of the 
Italians, sceptical and paganised by the Revival, to be 
keenly interested about questions winch semned to , revive 
the smelastlc disputes.ot the middle ages. It was.not in/, 
their external ci^itions, suffering as they wnc from fnvadops, 
enthralled by despots, to use the Reformation as a lever for' poUticat 
revolution. Yet whw a tumultuary army of so-called Lutherans 
sacked Romeln ijay no sober thinker doubted that a new agent had 
upeared in Europe which would alter the destinies of the peninsula. 
The Renaissance wras virtually ciosedi so far as it concerned Italy, 
when Clement VII. and Charles V, struck.their compact at Rologna 
in 1530. This compact proclaimed the principle of matarchTcal 
absolutism, supported by papal autbortty, Itself monatchically 
absolute, which influenced Eurigw until the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion. A reaction immediately eet in both against the Itenaissance 
and the Reformation. The council of Trent, qieaed in 154$, and 
closed in 13^3, decreed a fonnat purgation of the church, afli^ed 
the fundamental doctrines of Catholicism,, strengthened the pa^ 
supremacy, and inaugurated that movement of resistance which is 
known as the Counter-Reformation. The complex onward effort 
of the modern nations, expressing itself in Italy as Renaissance, in 
Germany as Reformation, had aroused the foroes of conservatism. 
The four main instruments of the reaction were the papacy, which 
had done so much by its sympathy with the revival to protSoto the 
humanistic spirit it now dreaded, the strength of Spam, and two 
Spanish institutions, planted on Roman soil—-the Inquisition'and the 
Order of Jesus. The principle contended for and established by 
this reaction was absolutism as opposed to freedom—mou^chical 
absolutism, papal absolutism,, the suppression of energies liberated 
by the Renaissance and the Reformation, The partial triumph of this 
principle was secure, inasmuch as the majority of estabhehed powers 
in church and state felt threatened by the revolutionary o^oipns 
afloat in Eurtm. Renaissance and Reformation were, moreover, 
already at strife. Both, too, -were spititual and elastic tendendea 
toward progress, ideals rather than solid organisms. 

The part played by Spain in this period of history was deter¬ 
mined m large measure by external circumstance. The Spaniards, 
became one natiou by the conquest of Granada ud the 
union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon. The war of 
national aggrandizement, being in its natpie a. crusade, "*•** 
inflamed the religious enthusiasm of the people. It 
was followed by the expulsion of Jews and. Moors, and by | 
the establishment of the Inquisition on a solid basis, witn | 
powers formidable to the freedom of all Spaniards iioin the 
peasant to the throne. These facts explam the dacidve action, of 
the Spanish nation on the ude of Catholic conservatism, find heyi 
us to understand why their brilliant achievements in the field of 
culture during the i6th century were speedily followed by stag¬ 
nation. It wul be well, in dealing with the Renaissance in Spun, to. 
touch first upon the arts and literature, and then to consider those 
qualities of character in action whereby the nation most distinguished 
itself from the rest of Europe. Ar&itecture in Spain, emerging 
from the Gothic stage, developed an Early Renaissance etyle Of 
bewildering richness by adopting elements '<4 Arabic smd MooriMi 
decoration. Sculpture exhimted realistic idgour of indubitaUy 
native stamp;. and the minor phutio craft* were cultivated wnb. 
success on lines of striking originality. Painting grew tioni a 
homely stock, until the work .of . VeUtanss sbowra loaf %anUb 
masters in this branch were fully abieaaiof fheir Italian conweers 
and contemporaries. To dwell here .updo tim Italianising veismers. 
moralists and pastoral romancers attempted to r^ne ,tiie 
vernscular of the Rimanctra wonld he superfluous. They are 
mainjy noticeable as proving that oertaia coteriea in .^a^j 
willing to accept the Italian Renaissance. But the real force of 
the people was not in this courtly literary style. It expressed 
itself at last in the monumental work of Don QtttxoU, which'places 
Cervantes beside Rabelais, Ariosto and Shakespeare as one of the 
four supreme exponents of the Renaissance. The 'affectatioifs of 
decadent chivalry disappeared before its humour; the IfacaineB^ 
of a noble.nution, animated by the youth of ntodernRun^ emerging 
from the middle ages, were portrayed In its enautmg.'pMiuica 
Of human expesieaoe. The SpanUh drama, ineanvlhUe, anbata- 
melled by those false cenons of pieudoklaMic taste-which ifetteced 
.tile tlmam in .Italy and jaf teewareJe fn Prance,] rose fo ea emfnSnCefo. 
the hAn<l%fH hops de and,Cweron which only w. JBngfjShr 0*4 

the Eimlm Only in the masterjueces Of thfee or four playin 
can Tieali '' Camoeios, in tha LsicfM, S we asayfwR group Ro 
with Spain.'wes timfiiatmtodten post te empeae an ^e on a J 
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dupitayed emential iqaalities of intellectual freedom, delight in life, 
exaltation over rediscovered earth and man. The note of Renais¬ 
sance work in Germany was still Gothic. This we feel in the 
penetrative earnestness of Dttrcr, in the homeliness of Hans Sachs, 
m tlie grotesque humour of Eulenspiegil and the ftamnschiff, 
the sombre pregnancy of the Faust Icgrod, the almost stolid mastery 
of Holbein. It lay not in the German geniu.s to escape from the 
preoccupations and the limitations o( the middle ages, for this 
reason mainly that what we call medieval was to a very large 
extent Ti utohic. But on the Spanish peninsula, in the master¬ 
pieces of Velazquez, Cervantes, Camoems, Calderon, we emerge 
into an atmosphere of art, definitely national, distinctly modern, 
where solid natural forma .stand b^re us realistically modelled, 
with light and shadow on tlteir rounded outlines, and where the 
airiest creatures of the fancy take shape and weave a dance of 
rhythmic, light, incomparable intricacy. The Spanish Renaissance 
would in itself suffice, if other witnesses were wanting, to prove 
how inaccurate is the theory that limits this movement to the 
revival of learning. Touched by Italian influences, enriched and 
fortified by the new learning, Spanish genius walked firmly forward on 
its own path. It was only crushed by forces generated in the nation 
that produced it, by the Inquisition and by despotic Catholic 
absolutism. 

In the history of the Renaissance, Spain and Portugal represent 
the exploration of the ocean and the colonization of the other 
hemisphere. The voyages of Columbus and Vespucci 
£z^era> America, the rounding of the Cape by Diaz and the 
r/ojier discovery of the sea road to India by Vasco da Gama, 
*"* Cortes's conquest of Mexico and Pizarro's conquest of 
Peru, marked a new era for the human race and inaugurated 
the modem ago more ditasively than any other series of events 
has done. 1 1 has recently been maintaineii that modern European 
history is chiefly an aftair of competition between confederated 
states for the possession of lands revealed by Columbus and Da 
Gama. Without challenging or adopting this speculation, it may 
be safely affirmed that nothing so pregnant of results has happened 
as this exploration of the globe. To say that it displaced the centre 
of gravity in politics and commerce, substituting the ocean for the 
M^iterranoan, dethroning Icaly from her scat of central importance 
in traffic, depressing the eastern and elevating the western powers 
of Europe, opening a path for Anglo-Saxon expansiveness, forcing 
philosophers and statesmen to regard the Occidental nations as a 
single group in counteipoise to other groups of nations, the European 
community as one unit correlated to other units of humanity upon 
this planet, is truth enough to vindicate the vast significance of 
these discoveries. The Renaissance, far from being the re-birth 
of antiquity with its civilization confined to the Mediterranean, 
with its Hercules’ Pillars beyond which lay Cimmerian darkness, 
was thus effectively the entrance upon a quite incalculably wider 
stage of life, on which mankind at large lias since enacted one great 
drama. 

While Spanish navies were exploring the ocean, and Spanish 
paladins were overturning empires, Charles V. headed the reaction 
of Catholicism against reform. Stronger as king of Spain 
cSHJi “ emperor, for the Empire was little but a name, 

Carnofi- weight of his authority to that system of 

coercion and repression which enslaved Italy, desolated 
Germany with war, and drowned the Low Countries in blood. 
Philip II.. with full approval of the Spanish nation, pursued the same 
policy in an even stricter spirit. He was powerfully assisted by 
two institutions, in which the national character of Spain expressed 
Itself, the Inquisition and the Society of Jesus. Of the former 
it is not needful to speak here. But we have to observe that the 
last great phenomenon of the Spanish Renaissance was Ignatius 
Loyola, who organized the militia by means of which the church 
worked her Counter-Reformation. His motto, Perinde ac cadaver. 
expressed that recognition of absolutism which papacy and 
monarchy demanded for their consolidation (see Jesuits and 
Loyola). 

The logical (srdtr of an essay which attemprts to show how 
Renaissance was correlated to Reformation and Counter- 
PMaceia Reformation has necessitated the treatment of Italy, 
Germany-and Spain in succession;«for those three 
tammaat nations were the three main scents in the triple 
period, process to' be analysed. It was due to 'their specific 
ualities, and to the diverse circumstances of their external 
evelopment, that the rc-birth of Europe took this form of 
duplex action on the lines of mtellectual and moral progress, 
followed by reaction against mental freedom. We have now to 
'speak of France, which earliest absorbed the influence of the 
.Italian revival, and of England, which received it latest. The 
Renaissance may be said to have begun in Frame with Charles 
Vin.'s expedition to Naples, and to have continued until the 
extinction of the house of Valois. Louis XII. and Francis I. 
spent a considerable portion of their rrigns in the attempt to 


secure possession of the Italian provinces they claimed. Henry 
II.’s queen was Catherine of,the Medioean family; and her 
children, Charles IX. and Henry III., were Italianated French¬ 
men. Thus the iconnexion between France and Italy during 
the period 1494-1589'was continuotB. The French passed to 
and fro across the Alps on militaiy and peaceful expeditions. 
Italians came to France as courtiers, ambassadors, men of 
business, captains and artists. French society assumed a 
strong Italian colouring, nor were the manners of the court very 
different from those of an Italian city, except that c.\terna!l) 
they remained ruder and less polished. The relation between 
the crown and its great feudatories, the military bias of the 
aristocracy, and the marked distinction between classes 
which survived from the middle ages, rendered France 
in many vital points unlike Italy. Yet the annals of 
that age, and the anecdotes retailed by Brantorfle, prove 
that the royalty and nobility of France bad been largely 
Italianized. 

It is said that Louis XII. brought Fra Giocondo of Verona back 
with him to France, and ioujided a school of architects. But we 
need not Imve recourse to this legend for the explanation 
of such Italian influences as were already noticoable 
in the Renaissance building.s on the Loire. Without 
determining the French style, Italian intercourse helped 
to stimulate its formation and development. There are students 
of the 15th century in France wlio resent this intrusion of the 
Italian Renaissance. But they forget that France was bound by 
inexorable laws of human evolution to obey the impulse which 
communicated itself to every form of art in Europe. In the school 
of Fontainebleau, under the patronage of Francis L, that Italian 
Influence made itself distinctly felt; yet a true French manner 
had been already formed, which, when it was subsequently appli.-.l 
at Paris, jireserved a marked national qualify. The characteiistie 
of the style developed by Bullanf, De I’Ornie and l.iscot, in tlu 
royal or princely palaces of Chcnonceanx, Cliamliord, Anct, Ecouen, 
Fontainebleau, tlie I.x>uvre and elsewhere, is a blending of capricious 
fancy and inventive richness of decoration wilti puriiy of outline 
and a large sense of the beauty of extended masses.’ Beginning 
with the older castles of Touraine, and passing onward to the 
Tuilerius, we trace the paasage from the medieval fortress to the 
modern plcasure.house, and note how architecture obeyed the 
special demands of that new phenomenon of Renaissance civiliza¬ 
tion, the court. In the general distribution of parts these monu¬ 
mental buildings express the peculiar conditions which French 
society assumed under the influence of Francis 1 . and Diane de 
Poitiers. In details of execution and harmonic combinations they 
illustrate the precision, logic, lucidity and cheerful spirit of the 
national genius. Here, as in Lombardy, a feeling for serene beauty 
dcriveil from study of the antique lias not interrupted tlie cs olution 
of a style indigenous to France and eminently characteristic of the 
French temperament. 

During the reign of Francis 1 . several Italian painters of eminence 
visited France. Among these, Del Roaso, Pnmaticcio. Del Sarto 
and Da Vinci arc the most famous. But their example - j 
was not productive of a really great school erf French paint- 
ing. It was left for the Poussins and Claude Lorraine " 
in the next century, acting under mingled .Hahan and” ^ 
Flemish influences, to embody the still active spirit of ” ’ 

the classical revival. These three masters were the contemporaries 
of Corneille, and do not belong to the Renaissance period. Sculp¬ 
ture. on the contrary, in which art, as in architecture, the medievol 
French had been surpassed by no other people of Europe, was 
practised with originality and power in the reigns of Henry II. 
and Francis I. Ponzio and Cellini, wlio quitted Italy for France, 
found themselves outrivalted in their own sphere by Jean Goujon, 
Cousin and Pilon. The decorative sculpture of this epoch, whether 
combined with architecture or isolated in monumental statuary, 
ranks for grace and suavity with the best of Sansovino’s. At the 
same time it is unmistakably.inspired by a sense of beauty different 
from the Italian—more piquant and pointed, less languorous, 
more mannered perhaps,, but with less of empty rlyyfhmical effect. 
All this while, the minor arts of enamelling, miniature, glass-paint¬ 
ing. goldsmith’s woric, jewelleryr, engraving, tappstry; wood-carving, 
pottery, &c., were cultiwted with a spontaneity and freedom which 
provodi that France, in, the middle point between Flanders and Italy, 
was able to use both influences without a sacrifice of native taste. 
It may indeed be said in general that what ,ia true of France is 
likewise true of all countries which felt thg artistic impulses of 
the Renaissance. 'Whetlier we regard Spain, the Netherlands, 01 
Gernuwy at .this epoch, we find a national impress stamped upon 
the products of the plgstic and the decorative arts, aotwithsianding 
the prevtdence.of certain forms derived .from the antique and Italy, 
It was only at a later period that the formalism of pseudo-classic 
pedantry reduced oaturat and national originality to a dead* 
unanimity. 
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Frcnob literature was quick to respond to RenaiManee inSuenpes. 
He Comioes, tiie historian of Charles VIII.'s expedition to Naples, 
Prmach tl>e earlfer French chroniclers in his way of 

regarding the -world of men and aflairs. He has the 
perspicuity and analytical penetration of a Venetian 
ambassador. Villon, US contemporary, may rather be ranked, 
so far as artistic form and use of knowledge are concerned, with 
poets of the middle ages, and in particular with the Goliardi. But 
he is essentially modem in the vividness of his self-portraiture, 
and in what we are wont to call realism. Both £>e Comines and 
Villon indicate the entrance of a new quality into literature. The 
Rhitoriqueurs, while protracting medieval traditions by their use 
of allegory and complicated metrical s3rstems, sought to improve 
the French language by introducing Latinisms. Thus the Revival 
of Learning began to afiect the vernacular in the last years of the 
13th century. Marot and his school reacted against this pedantry. 
The Renaissance displayed itself in their effort to purify the form 
and diction of poetry. But the decisive revolution was effected 
by Ronsard and nis comrades of the P 16 iade. It was their professed 
objeerto raise French to a level with the classics, and to acclimatize 
Italian species of verse. The humanistic movement led these 
learned writers to engraft the graces of the antique upon their 
native literature, and to refine it by emulating the lucidity of 
Petrarch. The result of their endeavour was immediately apparent 
in the new force added to French rhythm, the new pomp, richness, 
colouring and polish conferred upon poetic diction. French style 
gradually attamed to fixity, and the ^xandrinc came to be recog¬ 
nized as the standard line in poetry. D'Aubigni's invective and 
Regnier’s satire, at the close of the ifith century', are as modem as 
Voltaire’s. Meanwhile the drama was emerging from the medieval 
mysteries; and the classical type, made popular by Gamier's 
genius, was elaborated, as in Italy, upon the model of Seneca and 
the canons of the three unities. The tradition thus formed was 
continued and fortified by the illustrious playwrights of the 17th 
century. Translation from Greek and Latin into ftcnch progressed 
rapidly at the commencement of this period. It was a marked 
characteristic of the Renaissance in France to appropriate the 
spoils of Greece and Rome for the profit of the mothiT tongue. 
Amyol’s Plutarch and his Daphms and Chloe rank among the 
most exquisite examples of heautiful French prose. Prose had now 
the charm of simplicity combined with grace. To mention Bran- 
tome is to mention the most entertaining of gossips.. To speak of 
Montaigne is to speak of the best as well as the first of essayists. 
In all the literary work which has been mentioned, tiie originalitj' 
and freshness of the French genius are no less conspicuous 
than its saturation witli the now learning and with Italian 
studies. But the peatest name of the epoch, the name which 
is synonymous with the Renaissance in France, has yet to be 
uttered. That, of course, is Rabelais. Hia incommensurable 
and indescribable mastc^iecc of mingled humour, wisdom, 
satire, erudition, indecency, profundity, levity, imagina¬ 

tion, realism, reflects the whole age in its mirror of hyper- 
Aristophanic farce. WTiat Ariosto is for Italy. Cervantes for 
Spain. F.rasmus for Holland, Luther for Germany, Shakespeare 
for England, that is Rabelais for France. The Renaissance can¬ 
not be comprehended in its true character without familiarity' 
with these six representatives of its manifold and many-sided 
inwiration. 

The French Renaissance, so rich on the side of arts and letters, 
was hardly less rich on the side of classical studies. The revival 
of learning has a noble muster-roll of names fn Prance: 
AwiMh Tumebus, the patriarch of Hellenistic studies; llie 
fitiennes of IVis, equalling in numbers, industry and 
St,J^learning their Venetian rivals ; the two SoUigers; impas- 
sioned Dolet: eloquent Muret; learned Cuyas; terrible 
Calvin; Ramus, the intrepid antagonist of Aristotle; 

• Do Thou and De B 4 ze; ponderous Casauhon ; briUiant 
young Saumaise. 'The distinguishing characteristics of French 
humanism are vivid intelligence, critical audacity and polemical 
acumen, perspicuity of exposition, learning directed in its appli¬ 
cations by logical sense rather than by artistic ideals of taste. 
Some of the names just mentioned remind us that in France, as 
hi Germany and Holland, the Reformation was ctosely connected 
with the revival of learning. Humanism has never been in the 
narrow sense of that term Protestant; still less has it been strictly 
Catholic. In Italy it fostered a temper of mind decidedly averse 
to theological speculation and religious earnestness. In Holland 
and Germany, with Erasmus, Rcuchlin and Melanchthon, it de¬ 
veloped types of character, urbane, reflective, pointedly or gently 
critical, which, left to themselves, would not have phrajpd fhe north 
of Europe into the whirlpool of helligerent yeform. Yet none the 
less was the new. learning, through the open spirit of inquiry it 
nourished ii3 vin<iica*!on of the private reason, its enthusiasm for 
repubUcan antiqui^, and its proud assertion of the^rtohts of human 
independence, linkod by a strong and subtle chain to that tnrbld 
revolt of the individual consciousness amiinst spiritual despotto 
draned in fallacies and throned upon abuses. 'To this rebelBon 
we me^ name of Reformation. But, While flie pecCssitlea of 
ant^onism to papal Rome made it assume at . first the form of 


narrow and eei^rian opposition, it marked in fact a vital struggle 
of the intellect towards truth .^d freedom, involving future tesrdts 
of scepticism and, rationalistic audacity from s^ch its earlier 
champions would have shrunk. It marked, moreover, in the 'Wtt- 
dition Of armed resistance against cstablisbed authpti^ wbioh-was 
forced upon it. tqr the- Counter-Refonaation, a firm resolve >t^assert 
political liberty, leading in the course of .tune to a revolution wift 
which the rebellious spirit of the Revival was sympa^tip. This 
being the relation oi humanism in general fto reform, French learn¬ 
ing in particular displayed such innovating boldness as.threw many 
of its most conspicuous professors into the camp at war with Rom^ 
Calvin, a French student of Picard origin, created the type-of 
Protestantism to which the majority of French Huguenots aa&red. 
This too was a moment at wliich philosophical seclusion was hardly 
possible. In a nation so tumultuously agitated one aide or. 
other had to be adopted. Those of the French humanists who did 
not proclaim Huguenot opinions found themselves obliged with 
Muretus to lend their talents to the Counter-Reformation, or to 
suficr persecution for heterodoxy, like Dolet. church, terrifi^ 
and infuriated by the progress of refonn, suspect^ learning.on its 
own acoount To be an sminent scholar was to be accused .of 
immorality, heresy and atheism in a single indictment; and fhe 
defence of weaker minds lay in joining the Jesuits, as Heinsiqs was 
fain to do. France had already absorbed the eariier Renaissance 
in an Italianizing spirit before the Reformation made Rself felt 
as a political actuality. This fact, together with the strong 
Italian bias of the Valois, serves to explain in some degree 
the reason why the Counter-Reformation entailed those fierce 
entangled civil wars, massacres of St Bartholomew, murders 
of tlie Guises, regicides, treasons and empoisonments that- tor- 
minated with the compromise of Henry IV. It is- no part 
of the present subject to analyse the political, religious and 
social interests of that struggle. The u^ot was the triumph 
of the Counter - Reformation, and the establishment cd its 
principle, absolutism, as the basis of French governcseat. It 
was a French king who, wlien the nation had been reduced to 
order, uttered the famous word of absolutism, ‘‘L’£tat, . e’est 
moi." 

The Renaissance in ilie Low Countries, as elscw'here, had its 
brilliant age of arts and letters. During the middle ages the wealthy 
free towns of Flanders flourished under conditions not _ 
dissimilar to those of the Italian republics. They raised 7 “*^^ 
miracles of arcliitoctural beauty, which were modified in 
the istli and I6th centuries by characteristic elements 
of the new style. The Van Eycks, followed by Memlmg. ■ 
Metsys, Mabuse, Lucas van Leyden, struck out a new pafii j 
in the revival of painting and taught Europe the secret 
of oil-colonring, I 5 ut it was reserved for the 17th century «• 
to witness the flower and fruit time of this powcnnl art. fn 
the work of Porbus, Rubens and Vand^'Ck, in the Dutch schools 
of landscape and homv-lifo, and in the unique masterpieces of 
Rembrandt. We have a right to connect tins later period with 
the Renaissance, because the distracted state of the Netherlands 
during the 16th century suspended, while it cOuld not extinguish, 
their aesthetic deveiopmeni. The various schools of ^ the uyth 
century, moreover, are animated ‘with the RcDatswnoo srariit.'no 
less surely than the Florentine school of the t3th or the Venetiam 
of the 16th. The animal vigour and carnal enjoyment of Rubens, 
the refined Italianizing beauty of Vandyck, the mystery Of 
and gloom on Rembrandt’s panels, the love of nature in Ruyratol, 
Cuyp and Van Hooghc, -with their luminoualy misty skani sUvtty 
daylight and broad expanse of landscape, the; interest in common 
life displayed by Ter Borch, Van Steen, Douw, Ostade and’Teniere, 
the instinct for tlie beauty of animals in Pottn, the vast sea Spaces 
of Vanderveldt, the grasp on reality, the acute intuition into char¬ 
acter in portraits, the scientific study of tiie world and mao, the 
robust sympathy with natural appetites, which distinguish the 
whole art of the I-ow Countries, are a direct emanatimi, from the 
Renaissance. 

The vernacular in the Netherlands profited at first but little 
by the impulse which raised Italian,. Spanish, French and English 

to the rank of classic languages, But humaniga, first of -j_■ , 

all in itc .protagonist Erasmus, ^afterwards in ttw long 
list of critical scholars and editors, Llpsius,- Heinsins J™” 
and Grotius, irf the printers Elzevirand Plantin, developed *???“'■ 
itself from the centre of the Leiden nMvtasity. with ' 

massive aneivy, 'and proved that - it was i still, a .motive ' ^tce 
of intellectum progress. In the fields of classical learning fhe 
students of the Ix>w Countries broke new ground chiefly liy 
methodical collection, classiflcatiorr and comprehensive'OHuefStn 
of ptavionsly accumukted stores. Their works wtiie.sdlid aad,aub- 
stantial .edffifieS; formiim .tiie sabatratum for futqru^.scl^fgl^. 
In- addition, tp.this they brought phtlosophy «|d spwntmOLWWmgn- 
ness to bear On studies which had Jieen pursued in a rhOTC liteiity 
sfflrit. ‘It wduM, however, be uMritical to piifsue’‘'Cn*"1sul^ett 
further p'fer .the enoyOtopaedie. laboun «£> the I Dutch'ipUiologers 
bftyng toi-a period when the Reoafeeance was ovBrpaeti.cEgr the 
sarae.feasen .ft; fsiinadmissible .to do more. than .mention, 4 ne,.name 
of Spinoza ^efe. , ' , 
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Thr Netherlands became the battlefield of Reformation and 
Countor-Keformation in even a stricter sense than Franee, Here 
the antagonistic principles were plainly posed in the 
Oaten course of struggle against foreign despotism. The 
” conflict ended in the assertion of politic^ indf^ndcnce 
iMtpena- opposeti to absolute dominion. Europe in large measure 
“**■ owes the modem ideal of political liberty to that spirit 
of stubborn resistance which broke the power of Spain. Recent 
history, and in particular the history of democracy, claims for its 
province the several stages whereby this principle was developed 
m England and America, and its outburst in the frenty of the 
Ftench Revolution, It is enough here to have alluded to the part 
played by the I^w Countries in the genesis of a motive force which 
may be described as the la.st manifestation of the Renaissance 
striving after self-emancipation. 

The insular position of England, combined with the nature 
of the English people, has allowed us to feel the vibration of 
Bagiaad European movements later and with less of shock 
la the «*- than any of the continental nations. Before a wave 
aaitttaet of progress has reached our shores we have had the 
period, oppogtunity of watching it as spectators, and of con¬ 
sidering how wc shall receive it. Revolutions have passed 
from the tumultuous stages of their origin into some settled 
and recognizable state before we have been called upon to 
cope with them. It was thus that England took the 
influences of the Renaissance and Reformation simultaneously, 
and almost at the same time found herself engaged in that 
struggle with the Counter-Reformation which, crowned by 
the defeat of the Spani.sh Armada, stimulated the sense of 
nationality and developed the naval forces of the race. Both 
Renaissance and Reformation had been anticipated by at least 
a century in England. Chaucer’s poetry, which owed so much 
to Italian examples, gave an early foretaste of the former. 
Wickliffe’s teaching was a vital moment in the latter. But 
the French wars, the Wars of the Roses and the persecution 
of the Lollards deferred the coming of the new age; and the 
year 1536, when Henry VIII. passed the Act of Supremacy 
through parliament, may be fixed as the date when England 
entered definitively upon a career of intellectual development 
abreast with the foremost nations of the continent. The 
circumstances just now insisted on explain the .specific character 
of the English Renaissance. The Reformation had been adopted 
by consent of the king, lords and commons; and this change 
in the state religion, though it was not confirmed without 
reaction, agitation and bloodshed, cost the nation comparatively 
Cotafi/avd little disturbance. Humanism, before it affected the 
iaftoMcwbulk of the English people, had already permeated 
*^"<1 French literature. Classical erudition 
goiorma- had been adapted to the needs of modem thought. 
tioa. The hard work of collecting, printing, annotating 
and translatmg Greek and Latin authors had been 
accomplished. The masterpieces of antiquity had been 
interpreted and made intelligible. Much of the learning 
popularized by our poets and dramatists was derived at second 
hand from modern literature. This does not mean that England 
was deficient in ripe and sound scholars. More, Colet, Ascham, 
Cheke, Camden were men whose familiarity with the classics 
was both intimate and easy. Public schools and universities 
conformed to the modem method.s of study; nor were there 
wanting opportunities for youths of humble origin to obtain an 
education which placed them on a level with Italian scholars. 
The single case of Ben Jonson sufficiently prflves this. Yet 
learning did not at this epoch become a marked speciality in 
England. There was no class corresponding to the humanists. 
It should also be remembered that the best works of Italian 
literature were introduced into Great Britain together with the 
classics. Phaer’s Virgil, Chapman’s Homer, Harrington’s 
Orlando, Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Fairfax’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, North’s Plutarch, Hoby’s Courtier —to mention only a 
few examples—placed English readers simultaneously in posses¬ 
sion of the most eminent and representative works of Greece, 
Rome and Italy. At the same time Spanish influences reached 
them through the imitators of Guevara and the dramatists ; 
French influences in the versions of romances; German in¬ 


fluences in popular translations of the Faust legend, Eulen- 
spiegel and similar productions., The authorized version of the 
Bible had also been recently given to the people—so that almost 
at the same period of time England obtained in the vernacular 
an extensive library of ancient and mdSern authors. This was 
a privilege enjoyed in like measure by no other nation. It 
sufficiently accounts for the richness and variety of Elizabethan 
literature, and for the enthusiasm with which the English 
language was cultivated. 

Speaking strictly. England borrowed little in the region of the 
arts from other nations, and developed still les.s that was original. 
Wliat IS called Jacobean architecture marks indeed an 
interesting stage in the transition from the Gothic style. 

But, compared with Italian, French, Spanish, German and ^ 
Flemish work of a like period, it is both timid and dry. ^ 
Sculpture was represented in London for a brief space by 
Tomgiaui; painting by Holbein and Antonio More; roasic by 
Italians and Frenchmen of the Cliapel Royal. But no Englishmen 
rose to European eminence in these ilepartments. With literature 
the case w-as very ditlereiit. Wyat ana Surrey began by engrafting 
the forms and graces of Italian poefy upon the native stock. They 
introduced the sonnet and blank verse. Sidney followed with the 
scstine and terza rima and with various experiments in classie 
metres, none of which took root on English soil. The translators 
handled the octave stanza. Marlowe gave new vigour to the 
couplet. The first period of the English Renaissance was one of 
imitation and assimilation. Academies after the Italian type were 
founded. Tragedies in the style of Seneca, rivalling Italian an<l 
Frencli dramas of the epoch, were produced. -AtteinjUs to Latinize 
ancestral rhythms, similar to those which had failed in Italy anil 
France, were made. Tentative essays in criticism and dissertations 
on the art of poetry abounded. It seemi-d as though the Renaissance 
ran a risk of being throttled in its cradle by superfluity of foreign and 
pedantic nutriment. But the natural vigour of the English genius 
resisted influences alien to itself, and showed a robu.st capacity 
for digesting the varied diet offered to it. As ihere was nothing 
despotic in the temper of the ruling classes, nothing oppressive in 
English culture, the literature ol that age evolved itself freely from 
the people. It was under these conditions that Spenser gave his 
romantic epic to the world, a poem which derived its allegory from 
the middle ages, its decorative richness from the Italian Renaissance, 
its sweetness, purity, harmony and imaginative splendour from the 
most poetic nation of the modern world. Under the same conditions 
the Elizabethan drama, which in its totality is the real exponent of 
the English Renaissance, came into existence. This drama very 
early freed itself from the pseudo-classic mannerism which imposed 
on ta.ste in Italy and France. Depicting feudalism in the vivid 
colours of an age at war with feudal institutions, breathing into 
antique histories the breath ol actual life, embracing the romance of 
Italy and Spain, the mysteries of German legend, the fictions of poetic 
fancy and tiie facts of daily life, humours of the moment and abstrac¬ 
tions of piiilosophical speculation, in one homogeneous amalgam 
instinct with intense vitality, this extraordinary birth of time, with 
Shakespeare for the master of all ages, left a monument of the Re¬ 
naissance unrivalled for pure creative power by any other product 
of that epoch. To complete the sketch, we must set Bacon, the 
expositor of modem scientific method, beside Spenser and Shake¬ 
speare, as the third representative of the Renaissance in England. 
Nor should Raleigh. Drake, Hawkins, the semi-buccaneer explorers 
of the ocean, be omitted. They, following the lead of 
Portuguese and Spaniards, combating the Connter-Re- 
formation on the seas, opened for England her career „ . , 
of colonization and plantation. All this while the pobtical 
policy of Tudors and Stewarts tended towards monarchical 
absolutism, while the Reformation in England, modified 
by contact with the Low Countries during their strumles, 
was narrowing into strict reactionary intolerance. Puri- foi^tiem, 
tanism indicated a revolt of the religious conscience of 
the nation against the arts and manners of the Renats- aeleeame 
sance, against thcencroachments of belligerent Catholicism, culture. 
against the corrupt and Italianated court of James 1 ., 
against the absolutist pretensions ol his son paries. In its final 
manifestation during the Commonwealth, Puritanism won a tran¬ 
sient victory over the mundane forces pf both Reformation and 
Renaissance, as these had taken shape in England. 'It also secured 
the eventual triumph of constitutional inde^ndence. Milton, the 
greatest humanistic poet of the English race, lent his pen and moral 
energies during the best years of his life to securing that principle 
on which modern political systems at present rest. Thus the geo¬ 
graphical isolation of England, and the comoaratively late adoption 
by the English of matured Italiarf and German influences, rive 
peculiar complexity to the phenomena of Reformation and Re¬ 
naissance simultaneously developed on onr island. The period of 
onr history between 1,1136 and 1642 showst how difficalt it is to 
separate these two factors in the re-birth of Europe, both of which 
contributed so powerfully to the formation of modem English • 
nationality. 
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It has been impossible to avoid an air of superficiality, and 
the repetition of facts known tij every schoolboy, in this sketch 
of so complicated a subject as the Renaissance,—em- 
politicmi bracing many nations, a great variety of topics and 
”*«**"* an indefinite p^fiod of time. Yet no other treatment 
*«if**” possible ujion the lines laid down at the outset, 
tromiht where it was explained why the term Renaissance 
ktmUi- cannot now be confined to the Revival of Learning 
and the effect of antique studies upon literary 
and artistic ideals. The purpose of this article has been 
to show that, while the Renaissance implied a new way of 
regarding the material world and human nature, a new concep¬ 
tion of man’s destiny and duties on this planet, a new culture 
and new intellectual perceptions penetrating every sphere of 
thought and energy, it also involved new reciprocal relations 
betwceif the members of the European group of nations. The 
Renaissance closed the middle ages and opened the modern era, 
—not merely because the mental and moral ideas which then 
sprang into activity and owed their force in large measure to 
the revival of classical learning were opposed to medieval 
modes of thinking and feeling, but also because the political 
and international relations .specific to it as an age were at 
variance with fundamental theories of the pa.st. Instead of 
empire and church, the sun and moon of the medieval system, 
a federation of peoples, separate in type and divergent in 
interests, yet bound together by common tendencies, common 
culture and common efforts, came into existence. For obedi¬ 
ence to central authority was substituted balance of power. 
Henceforth the hegemony of Europe attached to no crown, 
imperial or papal, but to the nation which was capable of 
winning it, in the spiritual region by mental ascendancy, and 
in the temporal by force. 

That this is the right way of regarding the subject appears 
from the events of the first two decades of the i6th century, 
Coa»«rv».those years in which the humanistic revival attained its 
tinmmi highest point in Italy. Luther published his theses in 
1517, sixty-four years after the fall of Constantinople, 
partim la twenty-three years after the expedition of Charles 
moitra VIII. to Naples, ten years before the sack of 
Banpt. Rome, at a moment when France, Spain and 
England had only felt the influences of Italian culture but 
feebly. From that date forward two parties wrestled for 
supremacy in Europe, to which may be given the familiar 
names of Liberalism and Conservatism, the party of pro¬ 
gress and the party of established institutions. The triumph 
of the former was most signal among the Teutonic peoples. 
The Latin races, championed by Spain and supported by the 
papacy, fought the battle of the latter, and succeeded for a 
time in rolling back the tide of revolutionary conquest. Mean¬ 
while that liberal culture which had been created for Europe 
by the Italians before the contest of the Reformation began 
continued to spread, although it was stifled in Italy and Spain, 
retarded in France and the Low Countries, well-nigh extirpated 
by wars in Germany, and diverted from its course in England 
by the counter-movement of Puritanism. The autos da fi of 
Seville and Madrid, the flames to which Bruno, Dolet and 
Paleario were flung, the dungeon of Campanella and the seclu¬ 
sion of Galileo, the massacre of St Bartholomew and the faggots 
of Smithfield, the desolated plains of Germany and the cruelties 
of Alva in the Netherlands, disillusioned Europe of those golden 
dreams which had arisen in the earlier days of humanism, and 
which had been so pleasantly indulged by Rabelais. In truth 
the Renaissance was ruled by no Astraea reiux, but rather by a 
severe spirit which brought no peace but a sword, reminding 
men of sternest duties, testing what of moral fotw and tenacity 
was in them,compelling them to strike for the oW order orthenew, 
suffering no lukewarm htdting between two opinions. That, 
in spite of retardation and retrogression, the old order of 
ideas should have yielded to the new all over Europe,—-that 
science should have won firm standing-ground, and political 
• liberty should have struggled through those birth-throes of its 
origin,—was in the nature of things. Had this hot been, tiie 


Renaissance or re-birth of Europe would be a term without 
a meaning. (j. a. S.) 
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RENAIX, a town of Belgium in the province of East Flanders, 
8 m. S. of Oudenarde. It has extensive dyeworks, bleaching 
grounds and manufactories for linen and woollen goods. Pop. 
(1904) 20,760. 

RENAN, ERNEST (1823-1892), French philosopher and 
Orientalist, was bom on the 27th of February 1823 at Tr^guier. 
His father's people were of the fisher-clan of Rentflis or Ronans; 
his grandfather, having made a small fortune by his fishing 
smack, bought a house at Tr6guier and settled there, and his 
father, captain of a small cutter and an ardent Republican, 
married the daughter of Royalist trading-folk from the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Lannion. All his life Renan was. divided 
between his father’s and his mother’s political beliefs. He was 
only five years old when his father died, and his sister Henriette, 
twelve years older than Ernest, a girl of remarkable character, 
was henceforth morally, the head of the household. Having in 
vain attempted to keep a school for girls at Triguier, she left her 
native place and went to Paris as teacher in a young ladies’ 
boarding-school. Ernest meanwhile was educated in the 
ecclesiastical seminary of his native place. His good-conduct 
notes for this period de.scribe him as “ docile, patient, diligent, 
painstaking, thorough.” We do not hear that he was brilliant, 
but the priests cared little for such qualities. WTiile the priests 
were grounding him in mathematics and Latin, his mother 
completed his education. She was only half a Breton. Her 
paternal ancestors came from Bordeaux, and Renan used to say 
that in his own nature the Gascon and the Breton were con- ■ 
stantly at odds. 

In the summer of 1838 Renan carried off all the prizes at the 
college of Tr 4 guier. His sister in Paris told the doctor of the 
school in which she taught about the success of her brother, 
and he carried the news to F. A. P. Dupanloup, then engaged in 
organizing the ecclesiastical college of St Nicholas du Char- 
donnet, a school in which the young Catholic nobility and the 
most gifted pupils of the Catholic seminaries were to be educated 
together, with a view to cementing the bond between the 
aristocracy and the priesthood. Dupanloup sent for Renan at 
once. He was fifteen and a half. He had never been outside 
his Breton province. “ I learned with stupor that knowledge 
was not a privilege of the church ... I awoke to the meaning 
of the words talent, fame, celebrity.” Above ell, religion seemed 
to him wholly different in Tr6guier and in Paris. The simer- 
ficial, brilliant, pseudo-scientific Catholicism of the capital dionot 
satisfy Renan, who had accepted the austere faith <A his Breton 
masters. 

In 1840 Renan left St Nicholas to study philosophy at the 
seminary of fcsy. He entered with a passion for Catholic 
scholasticism. The rhetoric of St Nicholas had wearied him, 
and bis serious intelligence hoped to satisfy itself with the vast 
and solid material of OlthoUc theology. Reid arid Malebraiiche 
first attracted him among the philosophers, and after these he 
turned to Hegel, Kant and Herder. Renan began to perceive 
the essential contradiction between the metaphysics which he 
studied and the faith that he professed, but an appetite for 
truths that can be verified restrained his scepticism. " Philo¬ 
sophy excites and only half satisfies the appetite for truth; I 
am eager for mathematics,” he wrote to his sister Henriette. 
Hehriette had accepted in the family of Count Zamoyski an en¬ 
gagement more lucrative than her former place. She exercised 
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strongest influence over her brother, and her published 
letters rcvtv.l a mind almost equal, a moral nature superior, to 
his own. 

It was not mathematics but philology which was to Settle the 
gathering doubts of Ernest Renan. His course completed at 
Issy, be entered the college of St Sulpice in order to take his 
degree in philology prior to entering the church ; and here 'he 
began the study of Hebrew. He saw that the second part of 
Isaiah differs from the first not only in style but in date; that the 
grammar and the history of the Pentateuch are posterior to the 
time of Moses; that the book of Daniel is clearly apocryphal. 
It followed from his training that, if you admit one error in a 
revealed'text, you incriminate the whole. Secretly, Renan felt 
himself cut off from the communion of saints, and yet with his 
whole heart he desired to live the life of a Catholic priest. 
Hence a struggle between vocation and conviction ; owing to 
Henriette, conviction gained the day. In October 1845 Henan 
left the seminary of St Sulpice for Stavistas, a lay college of the 
Oratorians. Finding himself even there too much under the 
domination of the church, a few weeks later he reluctantly broke 
the last tie which bound him to the religious life and entered 
M. Crouzet’s school for boys as an usher. 

It is always dangerous to educate a really great mind in only 
one order of truth. Renan, brought up by priests in a world 
ruled byauthorityand curious only of feeling and opinion, was to 
accept the scientific ideal with an extraordinary expansion of all 
his faculties. He was henceforth ravished by the splendour 
of the cosmos. At the end of his life he wrote of Aroiel, “ The 
man who has time to keep a private diary has never understood 
the immensity of the universe.” The certitudes of physical and 
natural science were revealed to Renan in 1846 by the chemist 
Marcellin Berthelot, then a boy of eighteen, his pupil at M. 
Crouzet’s school. To the day of Renan’s death their friendship 
continued. Renan was occupied as usher only in the evenings. 
In the daytime he continued his researches in Semitic philology. 
In 1847 be obtained the Prix Volney—one of the principal dis¬ 
tinctions awarded by the Academy of Imseriptions—for the 
manuscript of his “ General History of Semitic Languages.” 
In 1847 he took his degree as Agrege de Philosophic; that is to 
say, fellow of the university, and was offered a place as master 
in the lycee of Vendomc. In 1848 a small temporary appoint¬ 
ment to the Iveee of Versailles permitted him to return to the 
capital and resume his studies. 

The revolution of 1848 aroused in Renan that side of him which 
loved the priesthood because “ the priest lives for his fellows.” 
He for the first time confronted the problems of Democracy. 
The result was an immense volume, Tht Future sj Scieticc, 
which remained in manuscript until 1890. VAvenir de la 
science is an attempt to conciliate the privileges of a necessary 
elite with the diSu-sion of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. This difficulty haunted Renan throughout his life. 
By the time he had finished his elaborate scheme for regenerating 
-society by means of a devoted aristocrary of knowledge, and the 
diffusion of culture, the year 1848 was past, and with it his fever 
of Democracy. In 1849 the French government sent him to 
Italy on a scientific mission. He remained eight months abroad, 
during which he forgot his anxiety about the toilers’ lot. 
Hitherto he had known nothing of art. In Italy the artist in him 
awoke and triumphed over the savant and the Tjcforraer. On 
hi... return to Paris Renan lived with his sister Henriette. A small 
post at, the National Library, together with his sister’s savings, 
lumisJied him with the means of livelihood. In the evenings he 
wrote for th? Revue des deux mondes and th? Debais the 
exquisite essays which appeared in 1857 and 1859 under the 
titles £iudes. Fhistaire rdigieuse and Essais de morale el de 
critique.. In 1852 his book on Averroes had brought liim not 
only his diictor’s degree, but hb first rqjulatioil as a thinker. 
In his two volumes of essays Rpan shows himseil a itberal,,but 
no longer a Demoemt. Nothii^, according to his.philosophy, 
is Jess important than prosperity. The greatest good the 
greatest mimber is a tiieory as dangerous as it b iWiisory. ' 
IS not bom to be prosperous, but to realize, in a little vanguard of 


chosen spirits, an ideal superior to the ideal of yesterday. Only 
the few can attain a complete yevelopment. Yet there is a 
solidarity between the dhosen few and the masses which produce 
them; each has a duty to the' other. ,Thc acceptance of this 
duty is the only foundation for a moral and just society. The 
aristocratic idea has seldom been better stated. 

The success of the tiudes d’histoire religieuse and the Essais 
de morale had made the name of Renan Imown to a cultivated 
public. While Mademoiselle Renan remained shut up at home 
copying her brother’s manuscripts or compiling material for his 
work, the young philosopher began to frequent more than one 
I’arisian salon, and especially the studio of Arj' Scheffer, at that 
time a noted social centre. In 1856 he proposed to marry 
Cornelie Scheffcf, the niece and adopted daughter of the great 
Dutch painter. Not without a struggle Henriette coBsented 
not only to the marriage, but to make her home with the young 
couple, whose hou-sekeeping depended on the sura that she 
could contribute. The hbtory of this romance has been told by 
Renan in the memorial essay which he wrote some six years later, 
entitled Ma Sosur Henriette. His marriage brought much 
brightness into his life, a naturalness into his stj le and a greater 
attention to the picturesque. He did not forsake his studies in 
Semitic philology, and in 1859 appeared his translation of the 
Hook vj Job with an introductory e.s.say, followed in 1859 by the 
Song oj Songs. 

Renan was now a candidate for the chair of Hebrew and 
riialdaic languages at tiie College de France, which he had 
desired since first he studied Hebrew at the seminary of St 
Sulpice. The death of the scholar Quatrem^re had left this post 
vacant in 1857. No one in France save Renan was capable of 
filling it. The Catholic party, upheld the empress, would 
not appoint an unfrocked seminarist, a notorious heretic, to a 
chair of Biblical exegesis. Yet the emperor wished to conciliate 
Ernest Renan. He offered to send the young scholar on an 
archaeological mission to Phoenicia. Renanimmediatclyaccepted. 
Leaving his wife at home with their baby .son, Ronan left France, 
accompanied by his sister, in the .summer of i860. Madame 
Renan joined them in January 1861, returning to France in 
July. 'The mission proved fruitful in Phoenician inscriptions 
which Renan published in his Mission de Phemcie. They form 
the base of that Corpus Jnseriptionum Semilicarum on which he 
used in later years to declare that he founded his claim-to re¬ 
membrance. He wished to complete his exploration of the 
upper range of Lebanon ; he remained, therefore, with Henriette 
to affront the dangerous miasma of a Syrian autumn. At 
Amshit, near Byblos, Henriette Renan died of intermittent 
fever on the 24th of ^ptember 1861. Her brother, hintself at 
death’s door, was carried unconscious on board a ship waiting 
in harbour and bound for France. The sea air revived him, 
but he reached France broken apparently in heart and health. 
His sister in her last days had entreated him not to give up his 
candidature for tbe chair of Hebrew, and on the iith of January 
1862 the Minister of Public Instruction ratified Renan’s election 
to the post. But his opening lecture, .in which, amid the 
applause of th? students, Renan declared Jesus Qirist “ an 
incomparable Man,” .alarmed the Catholic party. Renan’s 
lectures were pronounced a dLsturbaacc of the public, peace, and 
he wa,s suspended. On the 2nd of June 18^, on opening the 
newspaper, Renan saw that he bad been itrgnsferred from the 
chair of Hebrew at the College of France to thp post of sub¬ 
librarian at the National Library. He wro,te to thg Minister of 
Public Instruction! “ Pecuhia tua tecum sit.!” fle refused 
the new position, was deprived pf his. chair, and henceforth 
depend^.solcly.upun his pen, 

Henriette li^ told hiin to write the life of Jesus. They had 
begun it together in Syria, she copj’ing the pages as he wrote 
them, .with a New Testament and a Josephus for all his library. 
The book bears the mark of its origin—it is filled with the 
atmosphere of the East. It is the work of a man familiar with 
the Bible, theology, and no less aoquamted with it;hc inscrip¬ 
tions, monuments, tj’pes and landscapes of Syria. But it is 
scarcely the work of a great scholar : Renan’s debt to Ihe school 
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of'Tflbmgen luts been mggalted, w so far »s regards tbo Ltfe 
of Jesus. . The bookiappeared o« the *3i=d of Jone 1863; before 
November sixty thousand copies' of it were in circulation. 
Kenan still used bis litcmry gifts-ko pursue a scientific ideal. 
In the days when he hacRiomposod his huge,' immature treatise 
on the Future of Science, he h.id written : “ 1 envy the man who 
shall evoke from the past the origins of Christianity. Such a 
writer would compose the most important book of the century.” 
He set to work to rcaliie this project, and produced the Apostles 
in 1866, and St Paul in 1869, after having visited Asia Minor 
with his wife, where he stumed the scenes of the labours of 
St Paul as minutely as in 1861 he hod observed the material 
surroundings of the life of Jesus. 

Kenan was not only a scholar. In SI Paul, as in the Aposiks, 
he shows his concern with the- larger socitd life, his sense of 
fraternitj', and a revival' of the democratic• .sentiment which 
had inspired VAvenir <de la science. In i86g he presented 
himself as the candidate of the liberal opposition at the parlia¬ 
mentary election for Meaux. While his tem-per bad become 
less aristocratic, his Liberalism had grown more tolerant. On i 
the eve of its dis.sohition Renan was half prepared to occept the 
Empire, and, had he been elected to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he would have joined the group of I’Empire liberal. Hut he 
was not elected. A year later war was declared with Germany, 
the Empire fell, and Napoleon III. went into exile. The 
Franco-German War was a turning-point in Renan’s histoiy. 
Germany had always been to him the asylum of thought and 
disinterested science. Now he saw the land of his ideal destroy 
and ruin the land of his birth ; he beheld the German no longer 
as a priest, but as an invader. His heart turned to France. In 
La Reforme intellectiielle cl morale (1871) he endeavoured at 
least to bind her wounds, to safeguard her future. Yet he 
v. a.s .still under the influence of Gcimany. The ideal and the 
discipline which he proposed to bis-defeated country were those 
of her conqueror—a feudal .society, a monarchical government, 
an elile, which the rest of the nation exists merely to support 
and nourish ; an ideal of honour and duty imposed by a chosen 
f;w on the recalcitrant and subject multitude. The errors of 
tlio Commune confirmed Renan in this reaction. At the same 
time the irony always perceptible in his work grows more bitter, 
liis Dialogues philosopkiques, written in 1871, his Ecclesiastes 
(1883) and his Antichrist (1876) (the fourth volume -of the 
''ngjns of Christianity, dealing with the reign of Nero) arc 
i. -omparable in their literary' genius, but they are examples of 
a disenchanted and sceptical temper. He had vainly tried to 
make his country follow his .precepts, -He resigned himself to 
watch her drift towards perdition. The progress of events 
showed him, on the contr.ary, a France which every day left a 
little .stronger, and he aroused himself from bis disbelieving, 
disillusioned mood, and observed with genuine interest the 
struggle for justice and liberty -of a derobcratic society. For- 
his mind was the Moadest of the age. The fifth and sixth 
volunii-S of the Origins df Christianity (the CkriStim Church and 
Marcus Atf eiius) show him reconciled with democracy,confident 
i.'. the gradual ascent erf man,aWare that the greatest catastrophes 
do not really interrupt the sure if imperceptible progress of the 

orld—-reconciled also in some measure, if not the truths, 
•It least with the moral beauties of Catholicism, and with the 
remembrance of his pious youth. 

On the threshold of-old ttgethe’philosopher cast a glaneeat 
the day.s of his childhood.’ -He Was nearlv'shtty when-, lit 1883, 
he jjubHshed those ^ubtiUrs^d’iitja^t'et'def«messt'bK)mh, 
alter the Life ‘c/"/WW,-a*e the weVR -by tyhkb he iS 'Chiefly 
known. They possess' thak lytic note of'persontil utterance 
which the public prises ih' a man already fanioasi They showed 
the blasi modern reader that a world no:less .poetic, lio less - 
primitive than that of the Origrn vf iCMHH(hn(iy exSts; dr'Stifl 
existed within living memory, on the fuwthiwestetfi o'cast of 
France. They 'have the Celtic magic oFaiicienf romance aiid' 
tlte simplicity, the naturalness^ the veracity: swhkh the' ipth 
Stntury’prized 'SO highly. BOt'ltit 'EtileSiiUies/cpiAMshJd a teW 
! J ilin ih'CtKiies'‘ fhtlasbphiqiSii, colteetetf iitt'1888, 
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give a nume adequate image of His fastidious, critical, disen¬ 
chanted, yet not unhopeful spirit. These books are often bitter 
and melancholy, yet not destitute of optimism. They show the 
attitude tWards uncultured .Socialism of a philosopher liberal 
by o«»iviction, by temperament an aristoemt. We learn in 
them how Caliban (demtjcracy), the mindless brute, educated 
to his own responsibility, makes after aU an adequate ruler; 
how Ptospero (the aristocratic principle, or, if we will, the mind) 
accepts -his dethronement for the sake of greater liberty in the 
intellectual world, since Caliban proves an efiective pouceman, 
and leaves his superiors a free hand in the laboratray; how 
Ariel (the religious principle) acquires a firmer hold on life, and 
no longer gives up the ghost at the faintest hint-of-change. 
Indeed, Ariel flourishes in the service of Prospero under the 
external government of the ma-ny-headed brute. For the 
one thing needful is not destined to succumb. Religion and 
knowledge are as iroptrishable as the world they dignify. Thus 
out of the depths ri.ses unvanquished the essential' idealism of 
Ernest Renan. • ’ 

Renan was a great worker. At sixty years of age, having 
fihfcslled yie Origins of Christianity, he began his History of Israel, 
based on a lifelong study of the Old Testament and on the 
Corpus Inscriptianum Semiticarum, published by the Acadrinre 
de- '.nficriptk'n. under Renan’s direction from the ywr 1881 
till '.he nd of his life. The first volume'of *tbf Hisloiy 'of isreiel 
appeared in 1887, the third and finest volume in rSqr, the last 
two only after the historian’s decease. As a history of facts and 
theories the book has many faults; as an essay on the evolution 
of the 'religious idea it is (despite some passages of frivolity, 
irony, or incoherence) of extraordinary im^rtance ; as a reflec¬ 
tion of the mind of Ernest Renan it is the most lifelike of images. 
In a volume of collected essays, Feuilles iitaChies, published 
also in 1891, we find the same 'mental attitude, an affirmation 
of the necessity- of piety independent of dogma. On the 12th 
of October 1892 he died after a few days’ illness. In his last 
years' he received many marks of honour, being made an 
administrator of the College de France and grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Two volumes of the History of Israel, his 
correspondence with his sister Hcnrictte, his Letters to M. 
Bertkelot, and the History of the Religious Policy of Philippe-le- 
Bel, which ho wrote in the years imm^iately before his marriage, 
all appeared during the last eight years of the 19th century! 

See Desportec attd Bournand, Renan, savteetson eemre (1802); 
£. Grant Dug, Ernest Jittiati, in niec.ioriam (.1893); SCailles. . 
E. Renan, essai de birgraph.e psychologique (1894); G. Monoci, ie*: 
maitres deI’histoire (1894,); AJUer, LaPhihsophie d'£• Re»aniiB9f ); • 
M. J. p'armesteter, Ln V'r de E. R. (1898) Platzhoff, E. Renan, ein 
Lebensbild (tgoo); Braiior, Pkilasaphy of Ernest Renan, (1904)-; W. 
Barn', iF«»a» (I 903 >; Sor-l, Le Systinu iistoriaui de R. (1905,1906). 

. (A. M. F. D.; X.) 

itXaiAltD. 'AtiPHOMSBfItAItSOUl (iS4»ai9«3): Belgian geolo¬ 
gist and petrograplker, was bom at Renaix, in Eastern Flanders, ' 
on the 37th of September i.'’v;2. He was educated for the church- 
of Rome, Wd from t«C.> to 1369 ho v/as superintendent at the 
Collto de la Paix, Namur. In iCto he enteredtlie Jesuit Train¬ 
ing College at The old abbey of Maria Laaich in the Eifd, and 
therej-while engaged in studying philosojrfjy' and soifaice, he ■ 
bccame interested in the geology of the district, and eepeotoly ' 
in the'Volcanic rocks. Thenceforth he’worked at chondftry 
’ and mineralogy, and qualMcd himself -for those petrogn^ical ■ 
researches for wfficb he was distingtiished. In"i874 bfebecimt-' 
profeOr Of'chemiStry and geillogy in tbe-bollefee of the Hilgian 
Jesuits at Louvain, a few years later he was appointed orie ef 
the curators'of the'Royal Natliral Hktofy MuSettm it 'Brussels, i 
and Ifi 'iSSS'he relinquished hri post- at Louvain. In i-SSBi he- - 
was chBsett professor df geology at theitmivfersity of Ohenfpand > 
retained the post until the doSe df h« li(*.| Meanwldtei>e>hiid ■ 
been ordained priest hi 1877, and had intended io enter ^ 
Society of 'Jesus. He was known a* the 'Abbd Rtenard |l''toil;,'ts 
-remAtked by Sir A. Geikie, As years passed, thie longing for 
mental freedom grew evet 'strongjat^htnat'bst'it’wermtstered. 
all the traditicms'andb..ssocMttor^:i(fi’W'Iifetimt,'an* Heifin^y: 
separated'himself ftom Uwchdrih trf ’Rotfte.'llJ worl^ ‘ 
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written in conjunction with Charles de la Vallee-Poussin (18*7- 
1904), was the Mimoite sur les caracUres minertdogiquts et 
slratigrapkiques des roches dites plutoniennes de la Belgique 
et de PArdenne franfaise (1876). In later essays arid papers 
he dealt with the structure and mineral composition of many 
i^eous and sedimentary rocks, and with the phenomena of 
metamorphism in Belgium and other countries. In acknow¬ 
ledgment of his work the Bigsby Medal was in 1885 awarded to 
him by the Geological Society of London. Still more important 
were his later researches connected with the Challenger Expedi¬ 
tion. The various rock specimens and oceanic deposits were 
submitted to him for examination in association with Sir John 
Murray, and their detailed observations were embodied in the 
Report on the Scientifie Results of the Voyage of H.M,S. “ Chal¬ 
lenger.'' Deep Sea Deposits (1891). The more striking additions 
to our knowledge included “ the detection and description of 
cosmic dust, which as fine rain slowly accumulates on the ocean 
floor; the development of zeolitic crystals on the .sea-bottom 
at temperatupes of 32° and under; and the distribution and 
mode of occurrence of manganiferous concretions and of phos- 
phatic and glauconite deposits on the bed of the ocean " (Geikie). 
Renard died at Brussels on the 9th of July 1903. 

Obituaries by Sir A. Geikie in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., lx. 1904, 
and in Geol. Mag., Nov. 1903. 

REMABD DE MOHTADBAN (Rinaldo di Montalbano), one of 
the most famous figures of French and Italian romance. His 
story was attached to the gesle of Doon of Mayence by the r3th- 
century tromere who wrote the chanson de geste of Renaus de 
Montauban, better known ptcrbaps as Les guaire fils Aymon. 
The four sons of Aymon give their name to inns and streets in 
nearly every town of France, and the numerous prose versions 
show what a hold the story gained on the popular imagination. 
Renaud’s sword Floberge, and his horse Bayard passed with 
him into popular legend. The poem of Renaus de Montauban 
opens with the story of the dissensions between Charlemagne 
and the sons of Doon of Mayence, Beuves d’Aigremont, Doon 
de Nanteuil and Aymon de Dordone. The rebellious vassals 
are defeated by the imperial army near Troyes, and, peace 
established, Aymon rises in favour at court, and supports the 
emperor, even in his persecution of his four sons, Renaud, 
Alard, Guichard and Richard. A second feud arises from a 
quarrel between Renaud and Bertolai, Charlemagne’s nephew, 
over a game of chess, in the course of which Renaud kills Ber¬ 
tolai with the chess-board. The hero then mounts his steed 
Bayard, and escapes with his brothers to the Ardennes, where 
they build the castle of Montessor overlooking the Meuse. At 
Chateau Renaud, near S^dan, there existed in the i8th century 
a ruined castle with a tower called the “ tour Maugis ” and the 
reputed stable of Bayard. The outlaws are eventually persuaded 
to seek their fortune outside Charlemagne’s kingdom, and cross 
the Loire to take service with King Yon of Gascony against 
the Saracens, accompanied by their cousin, the enchanter Maugis. 
Yon, however, is compelled by Charlemagne to withdraw his 
protection, and the castle of Montauban, which the brothers 
have built on the Dordogne, is besieged by the emperor. They 
next seek refuge beyond the Rhine, and sustain a third siege 
At Tremoigne (Dortmund), after which the emperor is per¬ 
suaded by the barons to make peace. Bayard is abandoned 
to Charlemagne, and thrown into the Meuse, only to rise again. 
He still gallops over the bills of the Ardennes on St John’s 
Eve. Renaud, who throughout the story is a type of the 
Christian and chivalric virtues, makes a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land and is invested with some of the exploits of Godfrey de 
Bouillon. On his return he gives himself up to religion, working 
as a mason on the church of .St Peter at Cologne, where he 
receives martyrdom at the hands of his jealous feSow-labourers. 

Hie story is closely connected with the legend of Girard 
de Roussillon. The chanson de geste of Renaus de Montauban 
falls into sections which bad probably been originally the 
subject of separate recitals. These may have arisen at different 
dates, and were not necessarily told in the first instance of 
the same person, the account of Renaud on the crusade b«ng. 


obviously a late interpolation. The outlaw life of the brothers 
in the Ardennes bears themnrks «f trustworthy popular tradition, 
and it was even at one time suggested that the Gascon and 
Rhenish episodes were reduplications of the story of Montessor. 
The connexion of the four brothers with Montessor, Dortmund, 
Mayence and Cologne, and the abundant local tradition, 
mark the heroes as originating from the region between the 
Rhine and the Meuse. Nevertheless, their adventures in 
Gascony are corroborated by historical evidence, and this 
section of the poem is the oldest. The enemy of Renaud was 
Charles Martel, not Charlemagne j Yon was Odo of Gascony, 
known indifferently as duke, prince, or king; the victory over 
the Saracens at Toulouse, in which the brothers are alleged 
to have taken part, was won by him in 721, and in 719 he 
sheltered refugees from the dominions of Charles Martel, t;hil- 
peric II., king of Neustrk, and his mayor of the palace)* Ragin- 
fred, whom he was compelled to abandon. In a local chronicle 
of Cologne it is stated that Saint Reinoldus died in 697, and in 
the Latin rhythmical Vita his martyrdom is said to have taken 
place under Bishop .Agilolf (d. 717). Thus the romance was 
evidently composite before it took its place in the Carolingian 
cycle. 

In Italy Renaud had his greatest vogue. His connexion with 
the treacherous family of Mayence was thrust into the back¬ 
ground, and many' episodes were added, as well as the personage 
of rhe hero’s sister, Bradamante. Rinaldo di Montalbano had 
been the subject of many Italian poems before II Rinaldo of 
Tasso. 

Bibliogkaphv.—T he chamon of Maugis d’Aigremont and the 
prose romance of the Conqueste de Trebisonde belong to the same 
cycle. The prose Ystoire de Regnault de Montauban (I.yons. c. 14X0) 
had agreat vogue. It was generally printed as Lesquatre fils Aymon, 
and was pubUshed in Enghsh, The h'oure Sonnes of Aymon, by 
William Caxton. and subsequently by Wynkyn de Worde and 
William Copland. See Hist. litt. de la France, xxii., analysis by 
Paulin Paris; Renaus de Montauban (Stuttgart, 1862), edited by 
H. Michelant ; F. Wulff, Recherches sur les sagas de Magus et dr 
Geirard (Lund, 1873); Magus saga, ed. G. (^derschidld (Lund, 
1876); Renout von Montalbaen, ed. J. C. Matthis (Groningen, 
1873); A. Longnon, in Revue des questions historiques (1879); 
R. Zwick, Vber die Sprache des Renaut von Montauban (Halle, 1884); 
F. Pfaff, Das deutsche Volksbuck von den Heymonshindern (Freiburg 
in Breisgau, 1887). with a general introduction to the study of the 
saga ; The Four Sonnes of Aimon (E. E. Text. Soc.. ed. Octavia 
Richardson, 1884); a special bibliography of the printed editions 
of the prose romance in L. Gautier’s Bibl. des chansons -de geste 
(1897); rejuvenations of the story by Karl Simrock (Frankfort, 
1845), and by Richard Steel (London, 1897); Storia di Rinaldino, 
ed. C. Minutoli (Bologna, 1865). Stage versions arc : Renaud de 
Montauban, a play translated from Lope de Vega was played at the 
Th 64 tre italien, Paris, in 1717: Les quatre fils Aymon. opira comique 
by MM. de Leuven and Brunswick, music by Balfe, in 1884. 

RENAUDOT, EUS&BE (1646^1720), French theologian and 
Orientalist, was bom in Paris in 1646, and educated for the 
church. Notwithstanding his taste for theology and his title 
of abbd, much of his life was spent at the French court, where 
he attracted the notice of Colbert and was often employed in 
confidential affairs. The unusual learning in Eastern tongues 
which he acquired in his youth and maintained amid the dis¬ 
tractions of court life did not bear fruit till he was sixty-two. 
His best-known books axtHistoriaPatriarcharum Alexandrinorum 
(Paris, 1713) and Liturgiarum orientalium coUectio (a vols., 
1715-16). ’The latter was designed to supply proofs of the 
“ perpetuity of the faith ” of the church on the subject of the 
sacraments, the topic on which most of his theologii^ writings 
turned, and which was then, in consequence of the controversies 
attaching to Amauld’s Perpitmti de la foi, a burning one between 
French Catholics and Protestants. Renaudot was not a fair 
controversialist, but his learning and industry are unquestion¬ 
able. He died in lyo. 

RENAUDOT, THEOPHRASTE (1586-1653), French physician 
and philanthropist, was bom at Loudun (Vienna), and 
studied suigery in Paris. He was only nineteen wbra he 
received, by favour apparently, the degree of doctor at Mont¬ 
pellier. After some time spent in travel he began to practise , 
in his native town. Is 1612 he was summoned to ^ris by 
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Richelieu, partly because of his medical reputation, but more 
because of his philanthropy. He received the titles of physician 
and councillor to the king, and ^as desired to organize a scheme 
of public assistance. Many difficulties were put in his way. 
however, and he therefom returned until 1624 to Poitou, where 
Richelieu made him “ commissary general of the poor.” It 
was six years before he was able to begin his work in Paris by 
opening an information bureau at the sign of the Grand Coq 
near the Pont Saint-Michel. This bureau d’adresse was labour 
bureau, intelligence department, exchange and charity organiza¬ 
tion in one; and the sick were directed to doctors prepared 
to give them free treatment. Presently he established a free 
dispensary in the teeth of the opposition of the faculty in Paris. 
The Paris faculty refused to accept the new medicaments pro¬ 
posed by the heretic from Montpellier, restricting themselves to 
the old prescriptions of blood-letting and purgation. In addition 
U) his bureau d’adresse Renaud established a system of lectures 
and debates on scientific subjects, the reports of which from 
1633 to 1642 were published in 1651 with the title Recueil des 
conferences publiques. Under the protection of Richelieu he 
started the first French newspaper, the Gazette (1631), which 
appeared weekly and contained political and foreign news. 
He also edited the Mercure franfais and published all manner 
of reports and pamphlets. In 1637 be opened in Paris the first 
Mont de Pi6td, an institution of which he had seen the advantages 
in Italy. In 1640 the medical faculty, headed by Guy Patin, 
started a campaign against the innovator of the Grand Coq. 
After the death of Richelieu and of Louis Xlll. the victory of 
Renaudot’s enemies was practically certain. The parlement of 
Paris ordered him to return the letters patent for the establish¬ 
ment of his bureau and his Mont de Pidtd, and refused to allow 
him to practise medicine in Paris. The Gazette remained, and 
in 1646 Renaudot was appointed by Mazarin historiographer 
to the king. During the first Fronde he had his printing presses 
at Saint Germain. He died on the 25th of October 1653. His 
difficulties had been increased by his Protestant opinions. His 
sons Isaac (d. 1688) and Kus£be (d. 1679) were students for ten 
years before they could obtain their doctorates from the faculty. 
They carried on their father’s work, and defended the virtues 
of antimony, laudanum and quinine against the schools. 

E. Hatin, Thiodore Renaudot (Poitiers, 18K3), and La Matson 
du Coq (Paris. 1885); Michel Emery, Renaudot et Vintroduction de ta 
wMication chimique (Paris, 1889); and G. Bonnefoni, Un OubliL 
Thiophraste Renaudot (Lunoge.s, n.d ). 

RENDEZVOUS, a place of meeting appointed or arranged 
for the aissembling of troops, ships or persons. The word was 
adopted in English at the end of the 16th century from the 
Trench substantival use of the imperative rendez vous, i.e. 
“ render or betake yourselves.” 

RENDSBURG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Schleswig-Holstein, situated on the Eider and on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm canal, in a fiat and sandy district, 20 m. W. of Kiel, on 
the Altona-Vamdrup railway. Pop. (1905) 15,577. It consists 
of three parts—the crowded Altstadt, on an island in the Eider; 
the Neuwerk, on the south bank of the river; and the Kronwerk, 
on the north bank. Rendsburg is the chief place in the basin of 
the Eider, and when in the possession of Denmark was main¬ 
tained as a fortress. Its present importance, however, rests on 
the commercial facilities afforded by its connexion with the 
North Sea and the Baltic through the Kaiser Wilhelm canal, 
by which transit trade is carried on in grain, timber, Swedish 
iron and coals. The principal industries are cotton-weaving, 
tanning and the manufacture of artificial manures. 

Rendsburg came into existence under the shelter of a castle 
founded by the Danes about the year iioo on an island of the 
Eider, and was an object of dispute between the Danish kings 
and the counts of Holstein. In 1252 it was adjudged to the 
latter. The town was surrounded with ramparts in 1539, but 
the fortifications of the Kronwerk were not construct^ till 
the end of the 17th century. During the Thirty Years’ War 
Rendsburg was taken both by the Imperialists and the Swedes, 
But in 1645 it successfully resisted a second siege by the latter. 


The war of 1848-50 began with the capture of Rendsburg by 
the Holsteiners by a coup de main, and it formed the centre of 
the Geraian operations. On the departure of the German 
troops in»i8s2 the Danes demolished the fortifications on the 
north side. Immediately after the death of King Frederick VII. 
(iSth of November 1863) the town was occupied by the Saxon 
troops acting as the executive of the German Confederation, and 
it was the base of the operations of the Austrians and Prussians 
against ^hleswig in the spring of the following year. On the 
termination of the Danish war in 1864 Rendsburg was jointly 
(xxiupied by Austrian and Prussian military until 1866, when 
it fell to Prussia. 

See Warmstedt, Rendsburg (Kiel, 1850). 

REN^ I. (1409-1480), duke of Anjou, of Lorraine and Bar, 
count of Provence and of Piedmont, king of Naples, Sicily and 
jeru.salem, was born at Angers on the 16th of January 1409, 
the second son of Louis If., king of Sicily, duke of Anjou, 
count of Provence, and of Yolande of Aragon. Louis II. died 
in 1417, and his sons, together with their brother-jp-law, after¬ 
wards Charles VII. of France, were brought up under the 
guardianship of their mother. The elder, Louis III., succeeded 
to the crown of Sicily and to the duchy of Anjou, Reni being 
known as the count of Guise. By his marriage treaty (1419) 
with Isabel, elder daughter of Charles II., duke of Lorraine, he 
becarne heir to the duchy of Bar, which was claimecpias the 
inheritance of his mother Yolande, and, in right of his wife, heir 
to the duchy of Ixirraine. Rene, then only ten, was to be brought 
up in Lorraine under the guardianship of Charles 11 . and Louis, 
cardinal of Bar, both of whom were attached to the Burgundian 
party, but he retained the right to bear the arms of Anjou. 
He was far from sympathizing with the Burgundians, and, 
joining the French army at Reims in 1429, was present at the 
coronation of Charles VII. When Louis of Bar died in 1430 
Rene came into sole pos.scssion of his duchy, and in the next 
year, on his father-in-law's death, he succeeded to the duchy 
of Lorraine. But the inheritance was claimed by the heir-male. 
Antoine dc Vaudemont. who with Burgundian help defeated 
Rene at Hulgneville in July 1431. Tlie Duchess Isabel efiected 
a truce with Antoine de Vaudemont, but the duke remained a 
prisoner of the Burgundians until April 1432, when he recovered 
his liberty on fiarole on yielding up as hostages his two sons, 
Jean and Louis of Anjou. His title as duke of Lorraine was 
confirmed by his suzerain, the Emperor Sigismund, at Basel 
in 1434. This proceeding roused the anger of the Burgundian 
duke, Philip the Good, who required him early in the next year 
to return to his prison, from which he was released two years 
later on payment of a heavy ransom. He had succeeded to 
the kingdom of Naples through the deaths of his brother Louis HI. 
and of Jeanne II. de Duras, queen of Naples, the last heir 
of the earlier dymasty. Louis had been adopted by her in 
1431, and she now left her inheritance to Rene. The marriage 
of Marie de Bourbon, niece of Philip of Burgundy, with John, 
duke of Calabria, Rene’s eldest son, cemented peace l:)etwecn the 
two princes. After appointing a regency in Bar and Lorraine, 
he visited his provinces of Anjou and Provence, and in 1438 
set sail for Naples, which had been held for him by the Duchess 
Isabel. Rene’s captivity, and the poverty of the Angevin 
resources due to his ransom, enabled Alphonso of Aragon, who 
had been first adopted and then repudiated by Jeanne 11 ., 
to make some headway in the kingdom of Naples, especially 
as he was already in possession of the island of Sicily. In 1441 
Alphonso laid siege to Naples, which lie sacked after a six months’ 
siige. Rene returned to France in the same year, and though 
he retained the title of king of Naples his effective rule was never 
recovered. Later efforts to recover his rights in Italy failed. 
His mother Yolande, who had governed Anjou in his absence, 
died in 1442. Ren 4 took part in the negotiations with the 
English at Tours in 1444, and peace was consolidated ^ the 
marriage of his younger daughter, Margaret, with Henry VI. 
at Nancy. Rent now made over the government of Lttmme 
to John, duke of Calabria, who was, however, only formally 
installed as duke of Lorraine on the death of Queen Isatel in 
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1453. Rene had the confidence of Charles VII., and is said to 
harve initiated the reduction of the men-at-arms set on foot by 
the king, with whose military operations against the Rnglish 
he was closely associated. He entered Rouen ^ith him in 
November 1449, and was also with him at Formigny and Caen. 
After his second marriage with Jeanne de Laval, daughter 
of Guy XIV., count of Laval, and Isabel of Hrittany, Rene look 
a less active part in public aifains, and devoted himself more to 
artistic and literary pursuits. The fortunes of his hou-se declined 
in his old age. The duke of Calabria, after repeated misfortunes 
in Italy, was offered the crown of Aragon in T467, but died, 
apparently by poison, at Barcelona on the i6th of December 
1470; the duke’s eldest son Nicholas perished in 1473, 
under suspicion of poisoning ; Rene’s daughter Margaret w.as 
a refugee from England, her son Prince Edward was murdered 
in 1471, and she herself became a prisoner, to be rescued by 
Louis XL in 1476. His only surviving male descendant was 
then Reni II., duke of Lorraine, son of his daughter Yohuide, 
comte*e de Vauderaont, who was gained over to the party 
of Louis ^L, who suspected the king of Sicily of complicity 
with his enemies, the duke of Brittany and the Constable Saint- 
Pol. Rene retired to Provence, and in 1474 made a will by 
which he left Bar to his grandson Rene II., duke of Lorraine ; 
Anjou and Provence to his nephew Charles, count of Le Maine. 
Louis seized Anjou and Bar, and two years later sought to 
compel the king of .Sicily to exchange the two duchies for 
a pension. The offer was rejected, but furtlier negotiations 
assured the lapse to the crown of the duchy of Anjou, and the 
annexation of Provence was only postponed until the death 
of the count of Le Maine. Rene died on the loth of July 1480, 
his charities having earned for him the title of “ the good.” 
He founded an order of chivalry, the Ordre du Croissant, which 
was anterior to the royal foundation of St Michael, but did not 
survive Rene. 

The king of Sicily’s fame as an amateur of painting hitf 
led to the attribution to him of many old paintings in Anjou 
and Provence, in many ca.scs simply because they bear his 
arms. These works are generally in the Flemish style, and 
were probably executed under his patronage and direction, so 
that he may be said to have formed a school of the fine arts 
in sculpture, painting, gold work and tapestry. Two of the 
most famous works formerly attributed to Rene are the triptych, 
the “ Burning Bush,” in the cathedral of Aix, showing portraits 
of Ren6 and his second wife, Jeanne de Laval, and an illumin¬ 
ated Book of Hours in the Bibliothkjuc notionale, Paris. The 
“ Burning Bush ” was in fact the work of Nicolas Froment, a 
painter of Avignon. Among the men of letters attadied to his 
court was Antoine dc la Sale, whom he made tutor to his son, 
the duke of Calabria. He encouraged the performance of 
mystery plays ; on the performance of a mystery of the Passion 
at Saumur in 1462 he remitted four years of taxes to the 
town, and the representations of the Passion at Angers were 
carriejl out under his auspices. He exchanged verses with his 
kinsman, the poet Charles of Orieans. The best of his poems 
is the idyl of Regnault and Jeanneton, repFe.s(inting his own 
courtship of Jeanne de Laval. Le Livre des tournois, a book 
of ceremonial, and the allegorical romance, Conqueste qu’un 
ehemlier nommi le Cuer d’amour espris feist d’une dame appelee 
Dotdee Mercy, with other works ascribed to him, were perhaps 
dictated to his Secretaries, or at least comp^ed under his direc¬ 
tion. His (Envres were published by the comte de Quatrebarbes 
(4 vols., Paris and Angers, 1845-46). 

See A. Leroy de la Marche, Le Roi Reni fi vols,, 1875); A. Vallet 
de Vitivillo, in the NouutUe Biographie ginirale, where there is some 
account of the MSS. of his works; and J. Benouvier, Lee PeitUres 
tt enlumiruurs du roi Rent (MontpelUer, 1857). 

OF FRANCE (1510-1575), second daughter of 
Louis XIL and Anne of Brittany, was born at Blois on the 25th 
of October 1510. After being betrothed successively to Gaston 
de Foix, Charles of Austria (the future emperor Charles V.), 
his brother Ferdinand, Henry VIII. of England, and the 
elector Joachim 11 . of Brandenburg, married in 1528 


Hercules of Estc,son of the duke of Eerrara, who [.succeeded Ibis 
father six years later. Renee’s court became a rendezvous of 
men of letters and a refuge fof the persecuted French Calvinists. 
She received Clement Marot and Calvin at her court, and 
finally embraced the reformed religicn. Her hu.sband,however, 
who viewed these proceedings with disfavour, banished her 
friends, took her children from her, threw her into prison, 
and eventually made her abandon at any rate the outward 
forms of Calvinism. After his death in 1559, Reo^e returned 
to France and turned her duchy of Montargis into a centre of 
Protestant propaganda. During the wars of religion she was 
several times molested by the Catholic troops, and in 1562 her 
cliatcau was besieged by her son-in-law, the duke of Guise. 
She died at Montargis. 

See B. Fontana. Renata di Franiia (Rome, 1889 scq.); and E. 
Rodoeanachi, licnie de Frame (Paris, i8(K>). , 

RENEVIER, EVG&NE (1831- ), Swiss geologist, was born 

at Lausanne on the 26th of March 1831. In 1857 he became 
professor of geology and palaeontdogy in the university at 
Laasanne. He is distinguished for liis restarches on the geology 
and palaeontology of the Alps, on which subjects he published 
numerous papers in the proceedings of the scientific societies in 
Switzerland and France. With F. J. Pictet he wrote a memoir 
on the Fossiles du terrain aptien de la Perte-du-Rhone (1854). 
In 1894 he was appointed president of the Swi-ss Geological 
Commission, and also of the International Geological CongR'ss 
held tliat year at Zurich, in the previous meetings of which he had 
taken a prominent part. He published a noteworthy Tableau 
des terrains sidimentaires (1874); and a .second more elaborate 
edition, accompanied by an explanatory article Chronopaphe. 
geologique, was issued in 1897 as a supplement to the Report of 
the Zurich Congress. This new table was printed on coloiin-d 
sheets, the colours for each geological system corresponding 
with those adopted on the International geological map of 
Europe. 

R^FREW, a royal, municipal and police burgh and county 
town of Renfrewshire, Scotland, near the southern bank of the 
Clyde, 7 m. W. by N. of Glasgow, via Cardonald, by the Glasgow 
& South-Western and Caledonian railways (5 m. fay road). 
Pop. (1891) 6777; (1901) 9296. Industries include ship¬ 
building (the construction of dredgers and floating docks is a 
speciality), engineering, dyeing, weaving, chemicals and cabinet- 
making. I’he Gyde trust has constructed a large dock hero. 
Renfrew belongs to the Kilmarnock district group of parlia¬ 
mentary burghs (with Kilmarnock, Dumbarton, Rnthcrglcn 
and Port Glasgow). Robert III. gave a charter in 1396, but it 
was a burgh (Renifr) ) at least 250 years earlier. About 1160 
Walter Fitzalan,the firat high steward of Scotland, built a c.''stle 
on an eminence by the side of the Clyde (.still called Castle Hill), 
the original seat of the royal house of Stewart. Close tc the 
town, on the site of Eldcrslic House, Sinnerled, lord of the 
Isles, was defeated and slain in 1164 by the forces of Malcolm IV., 
against whom he had rebelled. In 1404 Robert II. bestowed 
upon his son James (afterwards James 1 .) the title of Baron of 
Renfrew, still borne by the prince of Wales. 

RENFREWSHIRE, a south-western county of Scotland, 
bounded N. by the river and firth of Clyde, E. by Lanarkshire, 
f S. and S.W. by Ayrshire and W. by the firth of Qyde. A small 
detached portion of the parish of Renfrew, situated on the 
northern bank of the Gyde, is surrounded on the landward side 
by Dumbartonshire. The county has an area of 153,332 acres, 
or 239-6 sq. m. Excq>tm^ towards the Ayrshire border on the 
south-west, where the principal heights are Hill of 6take(i7ii ft.). 
East Girt iHllI (1673), Misty Law (1663) and Creuch Hill (1446), 
and the confines of Lanarkshire on Hw south-east, where a few 
points attain an altitude of laoo ft.—the surface is undulating 
itathcr than nig^fed. Much ol the higher land in ^the centre is 
weU wooded. The Clyde forms part of the northern boundary 
of the shire. In the N.W. Loch I'hom and Giyfe Reservoir 
provide Greenock with water, and Balgray Reservoir and Glen 
Reservoir reinforce the water-supply 'of a portion of the Glasgow 
.area. The others lakes are situated-in the S. and S.E. and 
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include Castle Senile Loch, Long Lochj Brother Loch, Black 
Loch, Bincnd Loch and Dunwa^ Dam. The Glasgowj Paisley 
and Johnstone canal has been converted since 1882 into the track 
■of the Glasgow & South-Western railway. Strathgryfe is the 
only considerable vale iff the shire. It extends from the 
reservoir to below Bridge of Weir, a distance of 10 m. The 
scenery at'its head is somewhat wild and bleak, but the lower 
reaches are -pastwre land. The wooded ravine of GlenkiUock, 
to the south of Paisley, is watered by Killock Bum, on which 
arc three falls. 

Geology .—Carboniferous rocks form the substratum of this count)’. 
The billy ground from the neighbcmrhucid of Eaglesham north¬ 
westward is furmc-d of volcanic rocks, banalts, porphyrites, tuffs 
and agglomerates of the age of the Cementstone group of the Cal- 
ciferous Sandstone series. Here and there the sites of the volcanic 
cones arc disUnguishable, the best being those between Misty Law 
and Queewside Muir. Beneath the vokanic socks are some red 
sandstones and coaglomerates wbicli occupy a small tract between 
Loch Thom and the neighbourhood of Invorkip. Resting upon 
the volcanic rocks is the Carboniferous IJmcstonc series wiich ot 
the base consists of ashy sandstones and grits followed by the three 
subdivisions prevalent in southern Scotland. With unimportant 
exceptions, all the area north of the volcanic rocks is occupied by 
the Carboniferous Limestone scries. The beds lie in a faulted 
basin around Linwood, and the following strata may be distinguished 
Irom below upwards: the Hurlet coal and limestone. Lillies oil 
shale, Hosie limestone, Johnstone day ironstone and Cowglass lime- 
•slone along with other beds of ironstone and coal. The sandstone 
ol Giffnock, used lor building ; the limestone and coal of Orchard 
with a very fossiliferous shale bed ; and the limestone and coal of 
Arden all belong to the sante series. Besklus the contemporaneous 
volcanic rooks numerous intrusive sheets are found in the Carbotv 
iferous tocks sucli as the large mass of basalt south of Johnstone ; 
and dulcritic slieet of Quairelton and the .similar .slurts N.E. of 
I’aisley. In the eastern part of the county, near the Iiorder the 
coals and ironstones of this series near Shawlands and Crossmyloof 
are fanltud 'directly against the coal measures of Kuthetglea. Tertiary 
basaltdikes cut the older rocks in aS.E.-N.W. direction, for example 
those on MLsty La«’. Glacial striae abound on the hilly ground, 
those in the north indicating tliat the ice took a south-ea.sterly 
direction which farther south became south-westerly. Boulder 
clays, gravels and .sands also cover considerable areas, Ccipper 
ore has been worker! in the volcanic rocks near Lochwinnocli and 
in the grey sandstones near Couroek. 

Climate and AgrtcuUure. —The climate is variable. As the 
prevailing west and south-west -winds come in from the Atlantic 
warm and full of moisture, contact with the land causes lieavy 
rams, and the wostetn area of the shire is one of the wettest districts 
in Sitotkuid, the mean annual rainfall exceeding On in. The 
temperature for the year averages about 48° F., for January 38°-5 F.. 
and for July sS"-.) r. The liilly tract contains much peat-moss and 
moorland, but over (hose areas which are not thus covered the 
soil, which is a light earth on a substratum of gravel, is deep enough 
to produce good pasture. In the undulating central region the 
soil is better, particularly in the basins of the streams, while on the 
flat lands adjoining the Clyde there is a rich alluvium which, 
except when soured by excessive rain, yields heavy crops. Of the 
total area three-iiftbs is under cultivation, Ototc than liaB of this 
being .permanent pasture. Oats 'are grown extensively, and wheat 
and wley arc also cultivated. Potatoes, turnips and swedes, 
and beans are the leading green crops. Near the j^pUlous centres 
orchards and market garaens are found, and an increasing aoraage 
is under wood. Horses are kept mostly for. farming oj^rations, 
and the bulk-of the cattle are maintained in connexion with dairying. 
Sheep-fanning, though on the increase, is not prosecuted so vigor¬ 
ously as in the Other southern counties of Scotmd, -and pig-rearing 
is on the deoUne, 

Other Jndusfriss.—Coal, iron, ail-idiale and fireclay are the prin- 
-cipaL minecaU. Limestone is hugely quanied for smelting purposes, 
and for the manufacture of lunc. Sandstone is also quarried. 
The thread industry at Paisley is the most important in the world. 
Cotton spinning, printing, bteaching and dyeing are carried on 
at Paisley, Polloksbaws, 'Renftew, Barrhead aad elsewhere; 
woollens and worsteds are product at Paisley, Greenock and 
Renfrew. ,r&jgioearing works and iron and ^ass foundries are 
found at GreenOck,"Port-Gla8gorw, ■Pairiey, Henfrew, Barrhead and 

i ofanstone. Sugar is a ‘atapls>artlele of trade in Greenock and 
hero ate 'cfaBmicat' warkaat tturlet; Nifesbill aod iReninaw. Brewing 
and sUstilliBg, are icacried on- at Greenock, Lesley , and other placea 
Shipbuilding is especially important at Greenock and Port-Glasgow. 
Pa^r mills are established in Greenock, Catheart and Johnstone, 
and tanneries' In Paisley and KUbarchan. -Numerous misceUaaeous 
mdustries—eueh W'ths nakingiof istaioh, lOornfloiu and preserves— 
have also grown I up lin Paisley .and elsewhere. Thie sea and. river 
ports are &een«:k; Port-Glasgow. and , Renfrew. 

• Railway communication is ample in the north, 'the centre'and 
towards toe south-west. -Tlie Gatedonfan railway rnns wOstwnMs 


from Glasgow by Paisley to-Greenock, Goimckrsind 'Wemjflf Bay ; 
south-westwards to Barrhead and other stations.; and soutowaids 
to Busby. TTie Glasgow & South-Western railway runs to 
Greenock by Paisley, Johnstone and Kibnalcolm ; to Nlt^Ol and 
other placf* south-westwards;. -by Lochwiiuiocb itot and 

Ardrossan in Ayrshire) ; and to Renfrew jointly with the Cale¬ 
donian. The Clyde and the railway steamers call at Renfrew, 
Prince’s Pier (Greenock), Gourock and Wemyss Bay. 

Populalion and Adminislration.-r-la 1891 the population 
numbered 230,812, and in 1901 it was 268,980, or 1123 to the 
sq. m. In 1901 there were 40 persons who spoke Gaehic .only 
and 5585 Gaelic and English. Thus though the shire is 
but twenty-seventh in point of size of the 33 Scottish 
counties, it is fifth in respect of population, and only Lanarkshire 
and Mid Lothian are more densely populated. The county is 
divided into the upper ward, embracmg the easterly two-thirds, 
with Paisley as district centre, and the lower ward, consisting of 
the parishes of Inverkip, Greenock, Port-Glasgow and Kil¬ 
malcolm, with Greenock as district centre. The chief towns 
are Paisley (pop. 79,363), Greenock (68,142), Port-Glasgow 
(16,857), PoUoksliaws (11,369), Johnstone (11,331^, Barrhead 
(985s), Renfrew (929(1), Gourock C5261), Catheart (5808). The 
shire returns one member to parliament for the eastern, and 
another for the western division. Paisley and Greenock return 
each one member, and Renfrew and Port-Gla.sgow belong to the 
Ktoarnock district group of parliamentary burghs. Renfrew¬ 
shire forms a sheriffdom witli Bute, and there is a resident 
sheriff-substitute at Paisley and one at Greenock. The county 
is under school-board jurisdiction. For secondary and special¬ 
ized education there are air academy at Greenock and a grammar 
school and technical school at Paisley, while some of the schools 
in the county earn grants lor higher education. The county 
secondary committee also makes provision for the free educa¬ 
tion of Renfrewshire children in (Slasgow High School and the 
.'^icr School at Beith. The. Paisley Technical School and the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Cdlege are subsidized 
out of ithe “ residue ” grant, part of which also- defrays the 
travelling expenses of students and supports science and art 
and teciinologkal classes in the burghs and towns in the county. 

History.—At the time of the Roman advance from the ^Iway 
the land was peopled by the British tribe of Daranonji. To 
hold the natives in check the conquerors built in 84 the fort of 
Vanduara on high ground now covered by hoases and streets 
in Paisley ; but alter the Romans retired (410) the territory 
was -overrun by Cumbrian Britons and formed part of the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, -the -capital of which was situated 
at Alelyde, the modern Dumbarton. In the 7.th and 8th cen¬ 
turies the region practically passed under the -supremacy of 
•Northumbria, -but -in the reign of Malcolm Canmore became 
incorporated-with the rest of Scotland. During the finst half 
'Dfithe leth-cefiriityf Walter Fitzalan, high stew^ of.Scotland, 
.aaiestor of the -royal house of Stuart, settled in Renfiiewsfaire 
on an estate granted to him ^ David 1 . Hll their accession 
to-the .throne the Stuarts identified themselves-with .the-district, 
whid), however, was only disjoined from Laaarksbii)e-tm(i4«<t- 
In tfaat year Robert - 111 . erected the barony of-Renhew-and 
the Stuart estates-.into a aqiaiate county, whic^ alongi wiith 
-the earldom-of Conkkiand the barony of King’s -K|yle’(S>th in 
lAyndiire), ■was -bestowed upon his son, afterwmds jMoes I. 
From theirrgraitt are idsri'v^ the. titles of earl-of (Tlamdc and 
ibaron of -Renfrew,’borne ^’the eklest son Of the-sovereign. 
Apart from isuch isolated incidents as the defeat of Sonei^d 
near Renfrew in 1x64, the battle of Langside in 1568 and the 
capture of the 9th earl of Argyll at Indbinnan in .1685, .the 
history of the shire is scarcely separable from that of Paisley-or 
the-neighbouring county of I^nark. 

BtBLiooRAPHY .—Description of the Sheriffdom of Lanark and 
‘Henfrew (Maitland Club,-1831) ; W. Hector, Lichens from'an Old 
•Aibey iPaasiey, ,18716); yanaaara (Paisley, t88l); -.Offmour, 
tPaidew, Weavers-of .Other Days (Paisley, 1879I ;D. Camvhiltb^is- 
ioricfu .Sketches of the Town and Harbours of Greenock (riiaslu) ; 
Old.Greenodh (Creenodk, 1888); Craig, Historical Hotes eetWmitcy 
'(Paisley, *88r) ; ’A. -H. MlHar, CasHes and ktemeims' of^Mttbew 
(Glasgow,' 1889). 
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■ ItENNBLL, JAMBS (1742-1830), British geographer, was 
born on the ,3rd of December 1742, near Chudleigh in Devon¬ 
shire. His father, an officer in the Artillery, was killed in action 
shortly after the birth of his son. He entered the ntvy as a mid¬ 
shipman in 1756, and was present at the attack on Cherbourg 
(1758). and the disastrous action of .St Cast in the same year. 
At the end of the Seven Years’ War, seeing no chance of pro¬ 
motion, he entered the service of the East India Company, and 
was appointed surveyor of the Company’s dominions in Bengal 
(1764), with the rank of eaptain in th<- Bengal Engineers. To 
this work he devoted the next thirteen years. In 1766 he 
received a severe wound in an encounter with .some Sannyasis, 
or religious fanatics, from which he never thorouglily recovered ; 
and in 1777 he retired as major on a pension of £600 a year. 
The remaining fifty-three years of his life were spent in London, 
and were devoted to geographical research chiefly among the 
matcriaU in the East India House. His most valuable works 
include the Bengal Allas (1770), the first approximately correct 
map of India (1783), the Geographical System oj Herodotus (1800), 
the Comparative Geography oj Western Asia (1831), and im- 
pirtant studies on the geography of northern Africa—in intro¬ 
ductions to the Travels of Mungo Park and Hornemann—and 
the currents of the .Atlantic and Indian Ocean.s. He also 
contributed papers to Archaeologia on the site of Babylon, the 
island of St Paul’s shipwreck, ami the landing-place of Caestir 
iii Britain. He was elected I'.R.S. in 1781; and he received 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society in 1791, and the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature in 1825. While in 
India he liad married (1772) Jane Thackeray, a great-aunt of 
the novelist. He died on the 29th of March 1830, .and was 
buried in the nave of Westminster Abbey. 

See Sir Clements Markliam, Major James Rennell and the Rise of 
Modern English Geo/raphv (London, 1805). 

RENNES, a town of western France, formerly the capital ol 
Brittany and now il.e chief town of the department of Ille-et- 
Vilaine. Pop. town, 62,024; commune, 75,640. Rennes is 
situated at the meeting of the Hie and the Vilainc and at the 
junction of several lines of railway connecting it with Paris 
(232 m. E.N E.), St. Malo (51 m. N.N.W.), Brest (155 m. 
^V.N,W ). A few narrow winding streets with old houses are 
left in the vicinity of the cathedial, but the town was for the 
most part rebuilt on a regular plan after the seven days' fire of 
1720. Dark granite was used as building material, 'f’he old 
town or Ville-llaute. where the chief buildings are situated, 
occupies a hill bounded on the south by the Vilaine, on the 
west by the canalized Hie. The Vilaine flows in a deep hollow 
bordered with quays and crossed by six bridges leading to the 
new town or Ville-lLtsse on its leT bank. The cathedral of 
Rennes was relniilt in a p.seudo-Ionic style between 1787 and 
1844 on the site of two churches dating originally from the 
4th century. The west fatjade with its twin towers was finished 
in 1700 and is in the Renaissance style. The interior is richly 
decorated, a German altar-piece of the 15th century being 
con^icuous for its carving and gilding. The archbishop’s 
palace occupies in part the site of the abbey dedicated to St 
Melaine, whose church is the sole specimen of ii-i3th cen¬ 
tury architecture among the numerous churches in the town. 

A colossal statue of the Virgin was placed above its dome in 
1867. The Mordelai.se Gate, by which the dukes and bishops 
used to make their state entry into the town, •? a curious example 
of 15th-century architecture, and preserves a Latin inscription 
of the 3rd century, a dedication by the Redones to the emperor 
Gordianus. The finest building in Rennes is the old parliament 
house (now the law-court), designed by Jacques Debrosse in 
the 17th century, and decorated with statues of legal celebrities, 
carving, and painting.; by Jean Jouvenet and other well-known 
artists. The town hall was erected in the first half of the i8th 
century. It contains the library and the municipal archives, 
which are of great importance for the history of Brittany. In 
the Palais Universitaire, a modem building occupied by the 
university, there arc scientific collections and important galleries 
of painting and sculpture, the chief work being the “ Perseus 


delivering Andromeda” of Paul Veronese. About 2 m. from 
the town is the castle (i6th eyntury) of La Prevalaye, a hamlet 
famous for its butter. 

Rennes is the seat of an archbishop and a prefect, head¬ 
quarters of the X. array corps and eentre of an acaiintie (educa¬ 
tional division). Its university has faculties of law, science and 
letters, and a preparatory school of medicine and pharmacy, 
and there are training colleges, a lycie and schools of agriculture, 
dairying, music, art, architecture and industry 0 cole pratique). 
The town is also the seat of a court of appeal, of a court of 
a.ssizes, of tribunals of first instance and commerce, and of a 
chamber of commerce, and has a branch of the Bank of France. 
Tanning, iron-founding, timber-sawing and the production of 
furniture and wooden goods, flour-milling, flax-.spinning and the 
manufacture of tenting and other coarse faeries, bleaching and 
various smaller industries are carried on. Trade ki chiefly in 
butter made in the neighbourhood, and in grain, flour, leather, 
poultry , eggs and honey. 

Rennes, the chief city of the Redonesj^ras formerly (like some 
other places in Gaul) called Condate (hence Condat, Conde). 
probably from its position at the confluence of two streams. 
Under the Roman empire it was included in Lugdunensis Tertia, 
and became the centre of various Roman roads still recognizable 
in the vicinity. The name Urbs Rubra given to it on the oldest 
chronicles is explained by the bands of red brick in the foundu- 
I tions of its first circuit of w'alls. About the close of the 10th 
j century Conan le Tort, count of Rennes, subdued the whole 
i province, and his son and successor Geoffrey first took the title 
duke of Brittany. The dukes were crowned at Rennes, and 
before entering the city by the Mordehuse Gate they had to 
swear to preserve the privileges oWthc church, the nobles and 
the commons of Brittany. During the War of Succession the 
city more than once suffered siege, notably in 1356-57, when 
Bertrand du Gucsclin saved it from capture by the English 
under Henry, first duke of Lancaster. The parlcment of 
Brittany, founded in 1551, held its sessions at Rennes from 1561, 
they having been previously shared with Nantes. During the 
troubles of the League Philip Emmanuel, duke of Mercoeur, 
attempted to make himself independent at Rennes (1589), but 
his scheme was defeated by the loyalty of the parlement. 
Henry IV. entered the city in state on the oth of May 1508. 
In 1675 an in.surrection at Rennes, caused by the taxes imposed 
by I.x)uis XIV. in spite of the advice of the parlement, was 
cruelly suppressed by Charles, duke of Chaulnes, governor of 
the province. The parlement was banished to Vannes till 1689, 
and the inhabitants crushed with forfeits and put to death in 
great numbers. The fire of 1720, which destroyed eight hundred 
houiies, completed the ruin of the town. At the beginning ol 
the Revolution Rennes was again the scene of bloodshed, cau-sed 
by the discu.ssion about doubling the third estate for the con¬ 
vocation of the states-general. In January 1789, Jean Victor 
Moreau (afterwards general) led the law-students in their 
demonstrations on behalf of the parlement against the royal 
government. During the Reign of Terror Rennes suffered less 
than Nantes, partly through the courage and uprightness of the 
mayor, Jean Leper’dit. It was soon afterwards the centre of the 
operations of the Republican army against the Vendcans. The 
bishopric, founded in the 5th century, in 1859 became an arch¬ 
bishopric, a rank to which it had previously been raised from 
1790 to 1802. In 1899 revision of the sentence of Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus was carried out at Rennes. 

Sec Grain, Rennes et ses environs (Reims, 1904). 

RENNBVILLB, BENI& AOGUSTB CONSTANTIN OB (1650- 
1723), French writer, was bom at Caen in 1650. In consequence 
of his Protestant principles, he left France for Holland in 1699, 
and on his return three years later he was denounced as a spy 
and imprisoned in the Bastille, where he remained until 1713. 
During his imprisonment be wrote on the margins of a copy 
of Auteurs diguisis (Paris, 1690) poems which he called Olia 
bttsHliaca. These were rediscovered by Mr James Tregaski in 
1906. Renncville was set at liberty through the intercession ol 
Queen Anne, and made his way to England, where he published 
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lis Uistoire de la Bastille (7 vols., 1713 24), dedicated to George I. 
Vt the time of his death in 1723 he »as a major of artillery in the 
ervire of the elector of Hesse. His other important work is a 
'ieeueil des voyages qui onl smii d rdtahlissement de la Compagnie 
les Indes Orientales aux Ffinrinces Uhics (10 vols., new ed., 
touen, >72s). 

RENNIEt'jOHN (1761-1821), British engineer,wastheyoungest 
on of James Rennie, a farmer at Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, 
vherc he was born on the 7th of June 1761. On his way to 
he parish .sehool at East Linton he used to pass the workshop 
)f Andrew Meikle (17117-1800), the inventor of the threshing 
nachine, and its attractions were such that he spent there much 
if the time that was supposed to lie spent at sehool. In his 
welfth year he was placed under Meikle, but after two years he 
vas sent to Dunbar High St'hool. where he showed marked 
iptitude frJt mathematics. On his return to Phantassie he 
iccasionally as.sisted Meikle, and soon began to erect pm mills 
>n his own account. In 1780, while continuing his millwright’s 
jusiness, he began to attend the classes on physical science at 
vdinhurgh University. Four years later he was commksioned 
ly Boulton and Watt, to whom he was introduced by Professor 
|ohn Robison (1739-1805), his teiieher at Edinburgh, to super- 
ntend the construction of the machinery for the Albion flour 
nills, which they were building at the south end of Blackfriars 
llridge, l,ondon, and a feature of his work there was the use of 
ron for many portions of the machines which had formply been 
Tiiide of wood. The completion of these, mills established his 
eputation as a mechanical engineer, and soon secured him a 
arge business as a maker of millwork of all descriptions. But 
lis fame chiefly rests on his achievements in civil engineering. 
(Vs a canal engineer his services began to be in request about 
17<)o, and the Avon and Kennct, the Rochdale and the Lancaster 
anals may be mentioned among his numerous works in England. 
His skill solved the problem of draining and reclaiming extensive 
iraets of marsh in the eastern counties and on the Solway Firth. 
As a bridge engineer he was responsible for many structures in 
lingland and Scotland, among the most conspicuous being three 
over the Thames—Waterloo Bridge, Southwark Bridge and 
London Bridge—the last of which he did not live to see com¬ 
pleted. A noteworthy feature in many of his designs was the 
flat roadway. Among t he harbours and docks in theconstruction 
of which he was concerned may be mentioned tho.se at Wick. 
Torquay, Grimsby, Holyhead, Howth, Kingstown and Hull, 
together with the London dock and the East India dock on the 
Thames, and he was consulted by the government in respect of 
improvements at the dockyards of Port.smouth, Sheerness, 
Chatham and Plymouth, where the breakwater was built from 
his plans. He died in London on the 4th of October 1821, and 
was buried in .St Paul’s. In person he was of great stature and 
strength, and a bu.st of him by Chantrey (now in the National 
Gallery), when exhibited at .Somerset House, obtained the name 
of Jupiter Tonans. Of his family, the eldest son George, who was 
born in London on the 3rd of .September 1791 and died there 
on the 30th of March t866, carried on bis father’s business in 
partnership with the second son John, who was bom in London 
on the 30th of August 1794 and died near Hertford on the 3rd 
of September 1874. George devoted himself especially to the 
mechanical side of the business. John completed the con¬ 
struction of London Bridge, and at its opening in 1831 was made 
a knight. He succeeded his father as engineer to the Admiralty, 
and finished the Plymouth breakwater, of which he published 
an account in. 1848. He was also the author of a book on the 
Theory, Formation and Construction of British and Foreign 
Harbours (1851-54), and his Autobiography appeared in 1875. 
He was elected president of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1845, and held the office for three years. 

RENO, u city and the county-seat of Washoe county, Nevada, 
U.S.A., in the W. part of the state, on the Truckee river, and 
about 244 m. E. of San Francisco. Pop. (1890) 3563; (1900) 
4500, of whom 915 were foreign-bom. It is served by the 
Sauthem Pacific, the Virginia & Truckee and the Nevada- 
Califomia-Oregon railways. The city lies near the foot of the 
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Sierra Nevada Mountains, 4484 ft. above the sea, and is in the 
most humid district of a state which has little rainfall. Among 
thepublic institutions are the university of Nevada (seeNsvADA), 
a United States Agricultural Experiment Station, a public library 
(1903), the Nevada Hospital for Mental Diseases (1882), the City 
and County Hospital and the People’s Hospital. At Reno are 
railway shops (of the Nevada-Califomia-Oregon railway) and re¬ 
duction works, and the manufactures include flour, foundry and 
machine-shop products,lumber, beer, plaster and packed meats. 
Farming and stock-raising are carried on extensively in the 
vicinity. On the site of ■ the present city a road house was 
erected in 1859 for the accommodation of travellers and freight 
teams on their way to and from California. By 1863 this place 
had become known as Lake’s Crossing, and five years later it was 
chosen as a site for a station by the Central (now the Southern) 
Pacific railway, then building through the Truckee Vallej'. 
The new station was then named Reno, in honour of Gen. Jesse 
Lee Reno (1823-1862), a Federal officer during the Civil War, 
who was commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers in 
November i86j and major-general of volunteers in July 1862, 
and led the Ninth Corps at South Mountain, where he was killed. 
Tlie city twice suffered from destructive fires, in 1873 and 1879. 
Reno was incorporated as a town in 1879 and chartered as a city 
in 1899. Its city charter was withdrawn in 1901, but it was 
recharteredin 1903. — 

RENOIR, FIRMIH AUGUSTE (1841- ), French painter, 

was bom at Limoges in 1841. In his early work he followed, 
with pronounced modem modifications, certain traditions of 
the French iSth-century school, more particularly of Boucher, 
of whom we are reminded by the decorative tendency, the pink 
and ivory flesh tints and the facile technique of Renoir. In 
the ’seventies he threw himself into the impressionist movement 
and became one of its leaders. In some of his paintings he 
carried the new principle of the division of tones to its extreme, 
hut in his best work, notably in some of his paintings of the 
nude, he retained much of the refined sense of beauty of colour 
of the i8th century. Renoir has tried his skill almost in every 
genre—inportr8iture,landscape,flower-j^nting,scenesofmodcro 
life and figure subject; and though he is perhaps the most un¬ 
equal of the great impressionists, his finest works rank among the 
masterpieces of the modern French school. Among these arc 
some of his nude “ Bathers,” the “ Rowers’ Luncheon,” the 
“ Ball at the Moulin de laGalette,” “ The Box,” “ The Terrace,” 

“ La Pensee," and the piortrait of “ Jeanne Samary.” He is 
represented in the Giillebotte room at the Luxembourg,_in the 
collection of M. Durand-Ruel, and in most of the collections of 
impressionist paintings in France and in the United States. 
Comparatively few of his works have come to England, but the 
full range of his capacity was seen at the exhibition of impres¬ 
sionist art held at the Grafton Galleries in London in 1905. 
At the Viau sale in Paris in 1907, a garden scene by Renoir, 

“ La Tonnelle," realized 26,000 frs., and a little head, “ htgenue" 
25,100 frs. 

RENOUF, SIR PETER US PAGE (1822-1897), Egyptologist, 
was born in Guernsey, on the 23rd of August 1822. He was 
educated at Elizabeth College there, and proceeded to Oxford, 
which, upon his becoming a Roman CaAolic, undef the influence 
of Dr Newman, he quitted without taking a degree. Like many 
other Anglican converts, he proved a thorn in the side of the 
Ultramontane par^ in the Roman Church, though he did not, 
like some of them, return to the communion of the Church of 
England. He oppwed the promulgation of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, and his treatise (1868) upon die condemnation of 
Pope Honorius for heresy by the council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 680 was placed upon the index of prohibited books., He 
had been from 1855. to 1864 professor of ancient history and 
Oriental languages in the Roman Catholic universiti^ which 
Newman vainly strove to establish in Dublin, and during put 
of this period edited the AUantis and the Home and.iFortim 
Review, which hitter had to be discontinued on account of me 
hostility of the Roman Catholic hiemrehy. In 1864 Im was 
appointed a government inspector of schools, whict) iposition.hc 
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held until 1886, when his growing celebrity as an Egyptolc^ist 
procured him the appointment of Keeper of Oriental Antiquities 
in the British Museum, in succession to Dr Samuel Birch. He 
was also elected in 1887 president of the Societynof Biblical 
Archaeology, to whose Proceedings he was a constant contri¬ 
butor. The most important of his contributions to Egyptology 
are his Hibbert Lectures on “ 'fhe Religion of the Egtqjtians,’’ 
delivered in 1879; and the translation of Ttu Book of the Dead, 
with an ample commentary, published in the Transactions of the 
society over which he presided. He retired from the Museum 
under the superannuation rule in i8<)i, and died in London on 
the 14th of October 1697. He had been knighted the year 
before his'death. He married in 1857 Ludovica von Brentano, 
member of a well-known German literary family. 

RBNOOVIBR, OHARLBS BXRNARD (1815-1903). French 
philosopher, was bom at Montpellier on the ist of January 1818, 
and educated in Paris at the ftcole Polj'tcehnique. Jn early 
life he took an interest in politics, and the approval extended by 
Hippolyte pamot to his Mannel refmblicain de Vhomme et du 
citoyen (1848) was the occasion of that minister’s fall. He 
never held public employment, but spent his life WTiting, retired 
frotn the world. He died on the ist of September 1903. Ren- 
ouvierwasthe first Frenchman after Malebranche to formulate 
a complete idealistic .system, and had a vast influence on the 
development of French thought. His system is ba.sed on Kant’s, 
as his chosen term “ Neo-criticisme " indicates; but it is a trans¬ 
formation rather than a continuation of Kantianism. The two 
leading ideas are a dislike to the Unknowable in all its forms, 
and a reliance on the validity of our personal experience. 'J'he 
former accounts for his acceptance of Kant’s phenomenalism, 
combined with rejection of the thing in itself. It accounts, too, 
for his polemic on the one hand against a Substantial Soul, a 
Buddhistic Absolute, an Infinite Spiritual .Substance; on the 
other hand against the no less mysterious material or dynamic 
substratum by which naturalistic Monism explains the world. 
He holds that nothing exists c.xcept presentations, which aro 
not merely sensational, and have an objeotive aspect no less 
than a subjective. 'J’o explain the formal organization of 
our experience he adopts a modified version of the Kantian 
categories. The insistence on the validity of personal experience 
lends Renouvicr to a yet more important divergence from Kant 
in his treatment of volition. Liberty, he says, in a much wider 
sense than Kant, is man’s fundamental characteristic. Human 
freedom acts in the phenomenal, not in ,an imaginary noumenal 
sphere. Belief is not intellectual merely, but is determined by 
an act of will affirming what we hold to be morally good. In 
his religious views Renouvier makes a considerable approxima¬ 
tion to Leibnitz. He holds that we are rationally justified in 
aflirming hunmn immortality and the existence of a finite God 
who is to be a constitutional ruler, but not a despot, over the 
souls of men. He would, however, regard atheism as preferable 
to a belief in an infinite Deity. 

His chief works are : Essais de critique genfrale (1854-04), Science 
de la morale (1869), Uehronit (1876), Esquisee i'une dassifteaiiun 
systtmatique des doctrines phtiosophiques (1885-8(1), Fhilosophie 
analytiqw ie Fhistoire (18,96-97), Histuire et solution des problimes 
mitaphysiques {tqo:)'. Victor Hugo: Le Po/te (1893), Lc Philo- 
sopke. (tpfm); Les Dilemmes de fa mttaphysique pure (1901); Le 
Personnatisme (190,3); Critique de la doctrine de Kant (1906, pub¬ 
lished by L. Prat). 

See L. Prat, Les Derniers entretiens de Charles Renouvier (1904); 
M. Ascher, Renouvier und der framosische Neu-Kriticismus (1900); 
E. Janssens, Le Ntocritieisme de C. R. (1904); A. thiriu, La Morale 
de Rettoueier {t904) •, G, SPaillett, La Philosopkie it C. R. (1905); 
A. Arnold La PhUoeopUc roligimtse de C, R. (1907), I 

REMSKLASR, a city of Rensselaer county. New York, 
U.S.A., in the eastern part of the state, on the E. bank of the 
Hudson river, opposite Albany; Pop; (rgeo) 7466, of whom 
1089 were forei^-bom; (1910 census) 10,711. It is served 
by the Net^ York Central and the Boston & Albany rail¬ 
ways, which have shops here, and is connected wHh Albany 
by three bridges across the Hddson. Renssehter, originally 
c^led Oreenbush, was first settifed in ifijt, and the'site formed 
part of the large tract bought from the Indians by the agents 


of Killian van R^selaer and known as Rensselaerwyck. In 
1810 a square mile of land wjthin the present city limits was 
acquired by a land speculator, was divided into lots and offered 
for safe. Development followed, and five years later the village 
w-as incorporated. In 1897 GreeiftJush was chartered as a 
city, and its name was changed to Ren.sselaer. Its limits were 
extended in 1903 by the annexation of the village of Bath 
([jop. in 1900, 2504) and the western part of the township of 
East Greeabush. Rensselaer manufactures knit-goods, wool 
shoddy, felt, &c. 

RENT. Various species of rent appear in Roman Law: rent 
(canon) under the long leasehold tenure of Emphyteusis ; rent 
(reditus) of n farm; ground-rent (solarium) ; rent of state 
lands (vectigal); and the annual rent (prensio) payable 
for the fus superficiarum or right to the perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment of anything built on the surface of land. (Stc Roman 
Law.) 

Enolish Law. (As to the rent of apartments, &c., sec 
Lodger and Lodgings.) —Rent is a certain and periodical 
payment or service made or rendered by the tenant of a corporeal 
hereditament and issuii^ out of (the property of) such heredita¬ 
ment. Its characteristics, therefore, are (i) certainty in amount; 
(2) periodicit)' in payment or rendering; (3) the lad that rent 
is yielded and is, therefore, said “ to lie in render," as distingui.shed 
from profits d prendre in general, which are taken, and are, 
therefore, said to lie in prendre ; (4) that it must issue out of 
(the profits of) a corporeal hereditament. A rent cannot be 
re.served out of incorporeal hereditaments such as advowsons 
(Co. Litt. 47a, 142a). But rent may be reserved out of estates 
in reversion or remainder (see Reat, Property) which are not 
purely incorporeal. It is not essential that rent should consist 
in a payment of money. Apart from the rendering of services, 
the delivery of hens, horses, wheat, Stc., may constitute a rent. 
But, at the present day, rent is generally a sum of money paid 
for the occupation of land. It is important to notice tliat this 
conception of rent was attained at a comparatively late period 
in the hi.story of the law. The earliest rent seems to have been 
a form of personal service, generally labour on land, and was 
fixed by custom. 'I’hc exaction of a competition or rack rent 
bej'ond that limited by custom was, if one may judge from the old 
Brehon law of Ireland, due to the presence upon the land of 
strangers in blood, probably at first outcasts from some other 
group.' The strict feudal theory of rent admitted labour on 
the lord’s land as a lower form, and developed the military 
service due to the crown or a lord as a higher form. Rent service 
is the oldest and the most dignified kind of existing rent. It is 
the only one to which the power of distress attaches at common 
law. giving the landlord a preferential right over other creditors 
exercisable without the intervention of judicial authority (see 
Distress). The increasing importance of socage tenure, 
arising in part from the convenience of paying a certain amount,- 
whether in money at kind, rather than comparatively uncertain 
services, led to the gradual evolution of ^e modem view of 
rent as a sum due by contract between two independent persons. 
At the same time the primitive feeling which regarded the 
position of landlord and tenant from a social rather than a 
ccahmercial point of view is still of importance. 

Rents, as they now exist in England, are divided C/um* 
into two great classes—^rent service and rent, charge. ^ Route. 

Rem Service.—A rent service is so called because by it a 
tenure by means of service is created between the lai^ord 
and the teimnt. The service is now represented by fealty, and- 
is nothing more than nominal. Rent service is said to be 
incident to the reversion-*-that is, a grant of the reversion carries 
the rent with it (see Remainder). A power of distress is incident 

‘ " The three rents are: rack ren^ from a person of a strange- 
tribe, a fair rent from one of the tribe, and the stipulated rent whtth 
is paid equally by the tribe and the strange tribe.”— Stnekus Mar, 
p. t$9, cited by Maine, Village Communities, p. 187. See also 
Vinog^og, Villainage in Enfiaud (Oxford, 1892), pjp. 181, t88, 
215 ; The Growth of the Manor (by the same author) (London, 1905), > 
pp. 230, 328; Pollock and Maitland, Hfsf. Eng. Lane ((Cambridge: 
1895), il. 128-134. 
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at common law to this form of'rent. Coj^old rents and rents 
reserved pn lease fall into this class. 

Rent Charge.—A rent charge is a grant of an annual sum 
pa>'able out of lands in which the grantor has an estate. It 
may be in fee, in tail, for^fe—the most common form—or for 
years. It must be created by deed or will, and may be either 
at common law or under the Statute of Uses (1536). The 
grantor has no reversion, and the grantee has at common law no 
power of distress, though such power may be given him by the 
instrument creating the rent charge. The Statute of Uses (1536) 
gave a power of distress for a rent charge created under the 
statute. 'The Conveyancing Act i88i, § 44, has given a power 
of distress for a sum due on any rent charge which is twenty-one 
da) S in arrear. By g 45 a power of redemption of certain per¬ 
petual rents in the nature of rent charges is given to the owner 
of the land out of which the rent issues. Rent charges granted 
since April 26th, 1855, otherwise than by marriage settlement 
or will lor a life or lives or for any estate determinable on a life 
or lives must, in order to bind lands against purchasers, mort¬ 
gagees or creditors, be registered in the Land Registry in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Judgments Act 1855 and Land Charges 
Act 1900). In certain other cases it is also necessary to register 
rent charges, for instance, under the Improvement of Land 
Act 1864 and the Land Iransfer Acts 1875 and 1897. Rent 
c harges are barred by non-payment or non-acknowledgment 
for twelve years. The period of limitation for the arrears of 
such rent is six years. 

Various Forms of Rent Charge. —Forms ofrent chargeof special 
intcrc-st arc tithe rent charge (see Tithes), and the rent charges 
forrncrly used for the purpose of creating “ faggot votes.” 'flic 
dc\ ice was adopted of creating piarliamentary voters by splitting 
tip freehold interests into a number of rent-charges of the annual 
value of 40s., so as to satisfy the freeholders’ franchise. But 
such rent charges arc now rendered ineffective by the Repre¬ 
sentation of the People Act 1884, § 4, which enacts (subject to a 
saving for existing rights and an exception in favour of owners 
of tithe rent charge) that a man shall not be entitled to be 
registered as a voter in respect of the ownership of any rent 
clmrge. 

A rent charge reserved without power of distress is termed a 
rent-seek (redittis siccus) or “ dry rent,” from the absence of the 
power of distress. But, as power of distress for rents-seck was 
given by the Landlord and Tenant Act 1736, the legal effect 
of such rents has been since the act the same as that of a rent 
charge. 

Other Varieties of Rent. — Rents of assise or Quit rents are a relic 
til the old customary rents. They are presumed to have been 
^^tublished by usage, and cannot be increased or diminished. A 
Quit rent (quietus reditus) is a yearly .payment made from time 
immemorial by freeholders or copyholders of a manor to the lord. 
Tiie term Implies that the tenant thereby becomes free and quit 
trom all other services. Owing to the change in the value of money, 
tlicse rents ase now of little value. Under the Conveyancing Act 
1.H81 (s. 4S) tltey may be compulsorily redeemed by the freehold 
ti-nant: and the Copyhold Act 1894 provides similarly for their 
extinction in the case of manors. Quit rents, like ordinary rent 
cliarges, are barred by non-payment, or non-acltnowledgmeiiit, for 
twelve 1 yean. Those paid by freeholders an*, called mief rents. 
I'et fannments are rents reserved on grants in. fee.- According, to 
some autliorities, they must be at least one-fourth of the value of 
the lands. They, like quit rents, now occur only in manors, 
unless existing before the Statute of sQuiet Emptores or created by 
llie crown'(see Rbxi. PkOPBitTY); A rent whioh is equivalent 
or newly equivalent in amount toithe.fuU annual value of the land 
is a ruck rant, A rent which f^ls .appreciably short of a rack rent 
is usually styled a ground rent (fiv!). It is generally reserved on 
hind which the lessee agrees to cover wMl buildltlgs, and is oaleutated ' 
unithelvaiUeiof the larm.ithongb the buitdingsi to be erected increase 
(lie .seospity for the rent and revert to 4 he.Issaoc a 4 the end of the 
u-rm. A dead rent is a iixed annual sum.paid, by a ^son working 
a mine .or, quarry, in additioa toiroyaltiesvaiymg according, to the 
amoui It of minerals taken. 

The object of a drad rentis twofold—first, to provide a specified 
income on 1'whichnthe. leeaor can,rely; .secondly (and. this lis the 
inoreimipertaat reason), as a security itbat the mms will be worked, 
and worked with'veasonable rapidityi Rents, in kind still exist 
tqiailimitod-extent..; thnsithe ceciporatitmof London,i» tenant of 
some lands in Shropshire by payment to the crown of an annual 
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I retttof a falgint. knpeppervorui or nominal, rents, seem to fail iiinder 
this head.* The object Of the peppercorn rent is to secure the 
acknowledgment by the tenant of the landlord's right. In modetii 
building leases a pepjiereoru rent is sometimes reserved as 
rent for th^ first few years. Services rendwed us lieu of payment 
by tenants in grand and petit serjeanty may also be regarded as 
examples of rents in kind. Grand serjeanty is a form ol tonire in 
chivalry under which the king’s tenants (servientes) in chief owed' 
special military or personal services to the king ; e.g, oarcying bis 
banner. Petit serjeanty—a form of tenure 'in’, socage—waa asimUy 
applW to tenure of the king or a mesne lord by some fixcd issrvioe 
of trivial value, e.g. feeding his hounds. These forms of' tenure 
were abolished In lOOo. Labour rente are represented by those 
cases, not unfrequent in agricultural leases, where the tenant is 
bound to render the landlord a certain amount of team 'work or 
other labour as a part of his rent. It was held'in the court of 
queen's bench In 1845 that tenants who occupied houses on the 
terms of sweeping the parish church and of ringing the church bell 
paid rent within the meaning of the Limitation Act of 1833 (see 
Voe V. BfBAaw (1845). 7 Q.B. 976). 

As to the apportionment of rents, see Apportionwent. 

Payment of Rent .—^Rentis due in the morning of the day 
appointed for payment, but a tenant is not in arrears until after 
midnight on that day. Rent made payable in advance 
by agreement between a landlord and his tenant is 
called forehand rent. It is not uncommon in letting pgymmet 
a furnished house, or us to the last quarter of the 
term of a lease of unfurnished premises, to stipulate that the 
rent shall be paid in advance. As soon as such rent is' pijtabte 
under the agreement the landlord has the same rights in regatd 
to it as he has in the case of ordinary rent. If a tenant pays 
his rent before the day on which it is due, he runs the risk of 
being called upon in certain circumstances to pay it over again. 
Such a payment is an advance to the landlord, subject to an 
agreement that, when the rent becomes due, the advance shall be 
treated as a fulfilment of the tenant’s obligation to pay rent. The 
payment is, therefore, generally speaking, a defence to an action 
by the landlord or his heirs. But if the landlord mortgages his 
reversion, either before or after the advance, the assignee will, 
by giving notice to the tenant, before the proper rent-dajq to pay 
rent to him, become entitled to the rent then faUing due. Pay¬ 
ment by cheque is conditional payment only, and if the cheque is 
dishonoured the original obligation revives. Where a cheque 
in payment of rent is lost in the course of transmission through, 
the post, the loss falls on the tenant, unless the landlord has 
expressly or impliedly authorized it to be forwarded in that 
way; and the landlord’s consent to take the risk of such traiis- 
mission will not be inferred from the fact that payments weae 
ordinarily made in this manner in the dealings betwoett, the'. 
parties. A tenant may deduct from his rent (i), the '“'land¬ 
lord’s property tax ” (on the annual value of the premises fdr 
income tax purposes), which is paid by the,tenant,.i{ the statute 
imposing the tax authorizes the deduction (which should'be 
made from the rent next due after the paymentJ; (ii) taxes or- 
rates which the landlord had undertaken to pay but had not 
paidi, payment having thereupon been made by the tenant(iii) 
payments'made by the<tenant which, ought to.'have been 
by the landlord, e.g. rent due'to a superior landlord(iv)'Cot»''> 
pensation under, the Agricultural Holdings'Acts i88;jVi90i»;.' 

Remedies for Non-payment of Rent.—A landlord’s main’remedy 
for non-payment of rent is distress (Lat, idslringerat dmw 
asunder, detain, occupy), i.e. the right to seize ali goods fauiid 
upon the demised premises, whether those of the tenant or ■of 
a stranger, excqit foods tspecially privil^ed,and to det 4 iii.and, 
if need be, to sell them, in satistaetion of his daim. The 
requisites of a yalid distress are these : (a) There must bet*' a 
certain and proper rent," ».e. rent due in resjicet of'hn vetXteS '• 
tenancy o{ corporeal hereditaments : .(Jf) the rent miiiit 
airear; (c) there must be a reverstna ini the person, djstnim- 
ingj and 0 there must be goods'on the premises liaWfe tO'he. 
distrained. 

> When, pepneteom rents were instHuted, in the ttndtnu 'age*, 
they were aw, nowever, notninal, the cost of ijfices being 'tlVett-ireiyi 
great. A peppercorn rent, generally an obligation to paywIbM'' 
pepper at ffie usual rent days, constituted'' a aubstamlttli'impost 
even as mte as the 18th century. 
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All personal chattels arc distrainaWe with the following excep¬ 
tions: (i) Goods absolutely priviteurd — (a) fixtures (g.v.); (fc) goods 
sent to the tenant in the way of trade ; (c) things which cannot be 
restored, e.g, meat and milk ; growing corn and corn in sheaves 
formerly fell within tliis category, but the Distress for Rent Act 
I7J7 (s, 8) abolished this exemption in the case of the former, 
and a statute of 1690 abolished it in that of the latter ; (if) things 
in actual use, e.g. a horse while it is drawing a cart ; (r) animals 
ferae naturae (dogs and tame deer or deer in an enclosed park 
may be distrained); (/) things in the custody of the law, e.g. in the 
possession of a sheriff under an execution (q.v.) ; (g) straying cattle ; 
(A) in the case of agricultural holdings under tlie Agricultural 
Holdings Acts 188,1-1900 hired agricultural machinery and breeding 
-.tock ; (1) the wearing apparel and " bedding "—a term which 
includes " bedstead "—of tenant and his family, and the tools 
and implements of his trade to the value of (Law of Distress 
'Amendment Act 1888); (;') the goods of ambassadors and their 
suites (Diplomatic Privileges Act tyofi), (ii) Goods conditionally 
privileged, i.e. privileged if there are siifficient goods of other ktnds 
on the premises to satisfy the distress—(a) implements of trade not 
in actual use ; '6) beasts of the plough and sheep ; (c) agisted 
cattle ; (<f) growing crops sold under an execution (Landlord and 
Tenant Act 1851,3. 2); (r) lodgers' gowls. The Lodgers'Gomls 
Protection Act 1871 provides that where a lodger's goods have 
been seized by the superior landloril the lodger may serve him with 
a notice stating that the intermediate landlord had no interest in 
the property seized, but that it is the property, or in the lawful 
possession, of the lodger, and setting forth the amount of the rent 
due by the lodger to his immediate landlord. On payment or 
tender of such rent the landlord cannot proceed with the distress 
against the goods in question. 

In general, a landlord cannot distrain except upon the premises 
demised, but he has a statutory right to follow things clandestinely 
or fraudulently removed from the premises within 10 days after 
their removal, unless they have been in the meantime sold bona 
pde and for valuable consideration. A landlord may, by statute 
(Landlord and Tenant Act 1709, s. 6), distrain within six months 
after the determination of the lease provided that the tenant has 
remained in possession. A distress must be made in the daytime, 
I.e. not before sunrise or after sunset. Six years' arrears of rent 
only are recoverable by distress (Real Property Limitation Act 
1833, s. 12): the Real Properly Limitation Act 1874 (s. i), which 
liars distress for rent after twelve years, applies to rent-charges 
and not to rent iinrler a lease, and the six years' arrears may be 
recovered in spite of the lapse of time. In the case of agricultural 
tenancies falling within the Agricultural Holdings Acts 1883-1900. 
the right of distress is confined to one year's arrears of rent. Where 
the tenant is bankrupt, a distress levied after the bankruptcy is 
limited to six months’ rent accrued due prior to the date of adjudica¬ 
tion; see Bankruptcy Act 1883 (s. 42) and 1890 (s. 28). Where 
a company is being wound up, the landlord mny not distrain without 
the leave of the court. An extension of time is allowed in cases 
where in the ordinary course of dealing between landlord and tenant 
the payment of rent has been allowed to be deferred for a quarter 
or half year after the rent became legally due (act of 188.3, s. 4). 
The landlord may distrain in person or may employ a certificated 
bailiff (Law of Distress Amendment Act 1888, s. 7). An uncerti¬ 
ficated person levying a distress is liable to a fine of ^10, without 
prejudice to his civil liability (Law of Distress .Amendment Act 
1895, s. 2). The seizure must not be excessive (statuteof Henry III,, 
1267); but enough must be taken to satisfy the claim, for the 
landlord cannot distrain twice for the .same rent where he could have 
taken sufficient in the first instance. After being seized, the goods 
must be impounded (Distress for Rent Act 1707, s. 10; and see 
the statute of 1690, a. 3, on impounding of corn, straw, hay; the 
Distress for Rent Act 1737, s. 8, on impounding of growing crops; 
and the statute of 1554 and the Cruelty to Animals Act 1849, s. 5, 
on impounding of cattle); and the landlord has a statutory power 
of sale (statute of 1690, 5. 5). It is illegal to proceed with a distress 
if the tenant tenders the rent before the impounding ; and a tenant 
has, by statute (1690. c. 5), five clear days' ^ace, excluding the date 
of seizure, between impounding and sale. On the written request 
of the tenant, this pepod will be extended to fifteen days (Law of 
Distress Amendment Act t888, s. 6). A tenant may, before sale, 
recover goods illegally distrained by an action 01* replevin (L. Lat. 
teplegiate, to redeem a thing taken by another). Where no rent 
was due to the distrainer the tenant may recover by action double 
the value of the goods sold (statute ibgo. s. 5); and summary 
remedies for the recovery of the property have been created by 
modern enactments (Law of Distress Amendment Act 1895. s. 4. 
on distress of privileged goods ; Agricultural Holdings Act 1883, 
s. 46). Where rent was due, but the distress was irregular, the 
tenant can only recover special damage (Distress for Rent Act 1737, 
s. 19)- 

Goods taken unoer an execution {q.v.) are not removable till 
one year's rent has been paid to the landlord (Landlord and Tenant 
Act 1709). 

The landlord has, besides distress, his ordinary remedy by action. 
In addition, special statutory remedies are given in the case of tenants 


holding over after the expiration of their tenancy. By the Distress 
for Rent Act 1737 any tenant giving notice to quit, and holding 
over, is liable to pay double rent 'for such time as he continues in 
possession (see farther under Ejectment). 

Ireland.—The main differences between Irish and English 
law liave been caused by legislation ’fsee Ejectment ; Land¬ 
lord AND Tenant). 

Scotland. —Rent is properly the payment made by tenant 
to landlord for the use of lands held under lease (sec Landi.ord 
AND Tenant). In agricultural tenancies the legal terms 
for the payment of rent are at Whitsunday after the crop has 
been sown, and at Martinmas after it has been reaped. But 
a landlord and tenant may substitute conventional terms of 
payment, either anticipating (jore, or forehand rent) or post¬ 
poning (hack, or backhand rent) the legal term. The rent paid 
by vassal to superior is called feu-duty (sec Feu). Its nearest 
English equivalent is the fee farm rent. The remed)? of dis¬ 
tress does not exist in Scots law. Rents are recovered (i) by 
summary diligence, proceeding on a clause, in the tease, of 
consent to registration for execution ; (ii) by an ordinary peti¬ 
tory action ; (iii) by an action of “ maills and duties ” (the 
rents of an estate in money or grain ; “ maills ” was a coin at 
one time current in Scotland) in the Sheriff Court nr the Court 
of Se.ssion ; and (iv) in non-agricultural tenancies by procedure 
under the right of hypothec, where that still e.xists ; the right 
of hypothec over land exceeding 2 acres in extent let for agri¬ 
culture or pasture was abolished as from -November 11, 1881 
(see Hvpothec); (v) by action of removing (see Ejectment). 
Arrears of rent prescribe in five years from the time of the 
tenant’s removal from the land. 

I-abour or service rents were at one time very (i''quent in Scot¬ 
land, The events of 171.S and 1745 showed the vast influence over 
the tenantry that the great proprietors acquired by such means. 
Accordingly acts of 1710 and 1746 provided for the’ commutation 
of services into money rents. Such services may still be created 
by agreement, subject to the summary power of commutation by 
the sheriff given by the Conveyancing Act 1874 (5)1 20, 21). " lii 

the more remote parts of Scotland it is understooi! tliat there still 
exist customary returns in produce of various kinds, which being 
regulated by the usage of the district or of the barony or estate 
cannot be comprehended under any general rule " (H unter. Landlord 
and Tenant, ii. 298). I'p to 1848 or 18,50 there existed in Scot¬ 
land " stcelbow " leases—analogous lo the chetel dc fer of Trench 
law (see Landloku and Tenant) —by which the landlord stockeil 
the farm with com, cattle, imiilemehts, &c., the tenant returning 
similar articles at the expiration of his tenancy and paying in 
addition to the ordinary rent a steelbow rent of 5 % on the'value 
of the stock. 

As to the rent of apartments, &c., see Lodgek and Lodoinds. 

United States, —The law is in general accordance with that 
of England. The tendency of modem state legislation is 
unfavourable to the continuance of distress as a remedy. In 
the New England states, attachment on mesne process has, to 
a large extent, superseded it. In New York and Missouri it 
has been abolished by statute; in Mississippi the landlord has 
a claim for one year’s rent on goods seized under an execution 
and a lien on the growing crop. In Ohio, Tennessee and 
Alabama it is not recognized, but in Ohio the landlord has a 
share in the growing crops in preference to the execution creditor. 
The legislatures of nearly all the states agree with the law of 
England as to the exemption from distress of household goods, 
wearing apparel, &c. (see Dillon’s Laws and Jurisprudence of 
Englai^ and America, pp. .360, 361; also Homestead). As 
to the rent of apartments, &c., see Loduer and Lodgings. 
Fee farm rents exist in some states, like Pennsylvania, which 
have not adopted the statute of Quia Emptores as a part of their 
common law (Washburn’s Real Property, ii. 252). 

Other Laws .—Under the French Code Civil (art. 2102) the land¬ 
lord is a privileged creditor for his rent. If the lease is by authentic 
act, or under private signature for a fixed term, he has a right over 
the year's harvest and produce, the furniture of the house and 
everything employed to keep it up, "and (if a farm) to work it, in 
order to satisfy all rent due up to the end of the term. If the lease 
is not by authentic act nor for a specified term, the landlord's 
claim is 'limited to the current year and the year next following 
(see law of 12th Feb. 1872). The goods of a sub-lessee are protected : 
and goods bailed or deposited with the tenant arc in generai not 
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liable to be seized. The French law is in force in Mauritius, and 
has been reproduced in substance in the Civil Codes of Quebec 
(arts. 2005 sc-g.) and St Lucia (arts. 1888 et scq.). There are 
analogous provisions in the Spanish Civil Code (art. 1922). The 
subject of privileges and hypothecs is regulated in Belgium by a 
special law of the i6th Dec. 1851 ; and in Germany by ss. 1115 
et sen. of the Civil Code. The law of British India as to rent (Transfer 
and Proper^ Act 1882) and distress (cf., e.g., Act 15 of J882) is 
similar to English law. The British dominions generally tend in 
the same direction. See, e.g., New South Wales (the consolidating 
Landlord and Tenant Act iSgg'j ; Newfoundland (Act 4 of 1899); 
Ontario (Act i of 1902, s. 22, giving a tenant hve days for tender 
of rent and exiienses after diatres.s) ; Jamaica (Law 17 of 1900. 
certification of landlord’s bailiffs); Queensland (Act 15 of 1904). 

.Authorities. —English Law : Woodfall, Landlord and Tenant 
(l8th ed., London, 1907); Foa, Landlord and Tenant London, 

1907); Fawcett, Landlord and Tenant (3rd ed., London, 1905); 
Gilbert on Distress and Replevin (fxmdon, 1823); Bullen, Law 0) 
Distress (2nd ed., London, 1899); Oldham and Voaivr, Lawnj Distress 
(2nd ed.,*London. 1889). Scots Law: Hunter on Lamilord and 
Tenant (4iJi ed., Edin., 1870); Erskinc's Principles (20th ed., by 
Rankinc, Ediii., 1903); Rankine’s Law of Landownerskip in Scot¬ 
land (3rd ed., Edin., 1891); Rankine's Law of Leases in Scotland 
(2nd ed., Edin., 1893). American Law: McAdam, Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (New York, 1900); Bouvier’s Law Dictionary (ed. G. 
Rawle) (London and Boston, 1897), tit. "Distress” in "Ruling 
Cases"; Landlord and Tenant (American Notes) (London and 
Boston, 1894-1001). (.A. W. R.) 

RENTON, a manufacturing town ol Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1901) 5067. It is situated on the Leven, 2 m. N.N.W. 
of Dumbarton by the North British and Caledonian railwaj's. 
The leading indu.stry is Turkey red dyeing, and calico-printing 
and bleaching are also carried on. A parish church stands on 
the site of Dalquhurn House, the birthplace of Tobias Smollett 
the novelist, to whose memory a Tuscan column was erected 
in 1774, the inscription for which was revised by Dr Johnson 
when he vi.sited Honhill in that year with Boswell. The town 
was founded in 1782 by Mrs Smollett—.previously Mrs Telfer— 
of Bonhill (.sister of Tobias Smollett), who resumed her maiden 
name when s'ae succeeded to the Smollett estates ; it was named 
after Cecilia Renton, daughter of John Renton of Blackadder, 
who had married Mrs Smollett’s son, Alexander Telfer. 

RENWICK, JAMES (1662-1688), Scottish covenanting leader, 
was bom at Moniaive in Dumfriesshire on the 15th of February 
1662. being the .son of a weaver, Andrew Renwick. Educated at 
Edinburgh University, he joined the section of the Covenanters 
known as th" Cameronians about 1681 and soon became pro¬ 
minent among them. Afterwards he studied theology at the 
university of Groningen and was ordained a minister in 1683. 
Returning to Scotland “ full of zeal and breathing forth threats 
of organized a.ssassination,” says Mr Andrew Lang, he became 
one of the field-preachers and was declared a rebel by the 
privy council. He was largely responsible for the “ apologetical 
declaration ” of 1684 by which he and his followers disowned 
the authority of Charles II.; the privy council replied by 
ordering every one to abjure this declaration on pain of death. 
Unlike some of his associates, Renwick refused to join the 
rising under the earl of Argyll in 1685 ; in 1687, when the 
declarations of indulgence allowed some liberty of worship to 
the Presbyterians, he and his followers, often called Renwickites, 
continued to hold meetings in the fields, which were still illegal. 
A reward was offered for his capture, and early in i688 he was 
seized in Edinburgh. Tried and found guilty of disowning 
the royal authority and other offences, he refused to apply for 
a pardon and was hanged on the 17th of February 1688. Ren¬ 
wick was the last of the covenanting martyrs. 

Sec R. Wodrow, History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, vol. iv. (Glasgow, 1838); and A. Smellio, Men of the Covenant 
(1904); also Renwick’s life by Alexander Shields in the Biographia 
Preshyteriana (1827). 

REP, Repp, or Reps, a cloth made of silk, wool or cotton. 
The name is said to have been adapted from the French reps, 
a word of unknown origin ; it has also been suggested that it 
is a corruption of “ rib.” It is woven in fine cords or libs 
across the width of the piece. In silk it is used for dresses, 
and to some extent for ecclesiastical vestments, &c. In wool 
and cotton it is used for various upholstery purposes. 
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REPAIRS (from Lat. reparare, to make ready again), acts 
necessary to restore things to a sound state after damage; 
the question of rc[>airs is important in the relations between 
landlord gpd tenant. (See the articles Flat ; Lamdlokd and 
Tenant.) 

REPEAL (O.P'. rapel, modern rappel, from rapeler, rappeUr, 
revoke, rc and appeler, appeal), the abrogation, revocation or 
annulling of a law (see AsROGA-noN and Statute). The word 
is particularly used in English history of the movement led by 
Daniel O’Connell (</.».) for the repeal of the act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland in 18,30 and 1841-46, which in its later 
development became known as the Nationalist or Home Rule 
movement (see Ireland. History ). 

REPIN, lUA JEFIMOVICH (1844- ), Russian painter, 

was born in 1844 at Tsehuguev in the department of Charkov, 
the son of parents in straitened circumstances. He learned 
the rudiments of art under a painter of saints named Bunakov, 
for three years gaining his living at this humble craft. In 1863 
he obtained a studentship at the Academy of Fine Arts of St 
Petersburg, where he remained for six years, winifing the gold 
medal and a travelling scholarship which enabled him to visit 
France and Italy. He returned to Russia after a short absence, 
and devoted himself exclusively to subjects having strong 
national characteristics. In 1^4 he became professor of 
historical painting at the St Petersburg Academy, liepin’s 
paintings are powerfully drawn, with not a little imagination 
and with strong dramatic force and characterization. A 
brilliant colourist, and c, portrait-painter of the first rank, he 
also became known as a Ac: Iptor and etcher of ability. His 
chief pictures arc “ Procession in the Government of Kiev,” 
“ Home-coming,” “ The Arrest,” “ Ivan the Terrible’s murder 
of his Son.” and, best known of all, “ The Reply of the Cossacks 
to Sultan Mahmoud IV.” The portraits of the Baroness V. I. 
tiiskiil, of Anton Rubinstein and of Count Leo Tolstoy arc 
among his best achievements in this class. The Tretiakov 
gallery at Moscow contains a very large collection of his work. 

Sec " Professor Ucpin," by I*rince Bojidar Karageorgevich, 
in the Magaane of Art, xxiii. p. 783 (1899); " Russian Art," a paper 
by E. Brayley Hodgetts in the Proceedings of the Anglo-Rustnan 
Literary Society (5th of May 1896); “ Ilia Jefimovich Repin." 
by Julius Ncn-den," in Velhagcn and Klasing's Monatshefte, xx. p. i 
(1905); also R. Mother, History of Modern Painting (^. 1907). 
iv. 272. (E. F. S.) 

REFIN6T0N (or Repyncdon), PHILIP (d. 1424), English 
bishop and cardinal, was educated at Oxford and became an 
Augustinian canon at Leicester before 1382. A man of some 
learning, he came to the front as a defender of the doctrines 
taught by John Wycliffe ; for this he was suspended and after¬ 
wards excommunicated, but in a short time he was pardoned 
and restored by Archbishop William Courtenay, and he appears 
to have completely abandoned his unorthodox opinions. In 
1.394 Ite abbot of St Mary de Pre at Leicester, and 

after the acccKion of Henry IV. to the English throne in 1399 
he became chapl..in and confessor to this king, being describe 
as “ clericus specialissimus domini r^is Hennci.” In 1404 he 
was chosen-bishop of Lincoln, and in 1408 Pppe Gregory XII. 
made him a cardinal. He resigned his bishopric in 1419. Some 
of Repington’s sermons are in manuscript at Oxford and at 
Cambridge. 

REPLEVIN, an Anglo-French law term (derived from rtpUptr, 
to replevy ; see J'lkdge for further etymology) signifying the 
recovery by a pierson of goods unlawfully taken out of his 
possession by means of a special form of legal process; this 
falls into two divisions—(i) the “ replevy,” the steps which the 
owner , takes to secure the physical possession of the goods, by 
giving security for prosecuting the action and. for the retorn 
of the goods if the case goes against him, and (s) the “ action 
of replevin ” itself. The jurisdiction in the first case is m the 
County Court; in the second case the Supreme Court has also 
jurisdiction in certain circumstances. The proceedings gre now 
regulated by the County Courts Act 1888. At common law, 
the ordinary action for the recovery of goods wri^fuUy taken 
would be one of detinue j but no mean* of immediate rscoveiy 

xxiti. 411 
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was possible till the action was tried, amd until the Common 
Low Procedure Act 1^(54 the defendant might exercise an 
option of paying damages instead of restoring the actusd goods. 
The earliest Togulations with regard to the attion ■otioplevin 
are to be found in the Statute of Marlborough (Mariebridge), 
T2^, cap. 21. Kor the early history, see Blackstone’s Om- 
mmtmres; iii. 145 eeq. Only goods and cattle can he the subjects 
&f 'an ^action for replevin. Although the action can be brought 
for thcwrongful taking of goods generally,as bngas the initial 
taking was wrongful and it was from the possession of the 
owner, it is practically confined to goods talcen by on illegal 
as opposed to an excessive distress (sec Distress and Rent, 
§ Legal). 

REPMIN, the name of an old Russian prirR’ely family, the first 
of whom to gain distinction was 

Prince Anikita Ivanovich Repnin (i668--i726), Russian 
general, and one of the eollalxirators of Peter the Great, with 
whom he grew up. On the occasion of the Sophian msurrection 
of 1680, he carefully guarded Peter in the Troitsa monastery, 
and 'subse^enrtly took part in the Azov expedition, during 
which he was raised to the grade of general. He took part in 
all the principal engagements of the Great Northern War. 
Ilefeated by Charles XII. at Holowczyn, he was degraded to the 
ranks, but was pardoned as a reward for his valour at Lvesna 
and recovered all his lost dignities. .\l Poltava be commanded 
the ecBtre. From the Ukraine he was transferred to the Baltic 
Provinces and was'made the first governor-genera! of Riga.after 
its capture in 1710. In 1724 he succeeded the temporarily 
disgraced favourite, Menshikov, a.s war minister. Catherine 1 . 
created him a field-marshal. 

See A. nairnian . Kassian SliilesfHen of the Olden Time (Rus.), vol. i. 
(Petersburg, 1877). 

Ilis grandson. Prince Nikolai Vasilevich Repnin (1734- 
i8ot), Russian statesman and general, served under his father. 
Prince Vasily Anikitovich, during the Rhenish campaign of 1748 
and subsequently resided for some time abroad, where he 
acquired “ a tlior’oughly .sound German education.” He also 
participated in the Seven Years’ War in a subordinate nipacity. 
Peter III. sent.him as ambassador in 1763 to Berlin. The same 
year Catherine transferred him to Warsaw as minister pleni¬ 
potentiary. with especial instructions to form a Rtissian party 
in Poland from among the dissidents, who were to receive- equal 
rights with the Cathtmes. Repnin convinced himsdif 'that the 
dissidents were too poor and insignificant to 'be of aay real 
snpport to Russia, and that the whole agitation in their favour 
was factitious. At last, indeed, the dissidents-themselves even 
petitioned the empress to leave them alone. It is clear from 'his 
corrcspnndcncc that Repnin, a singularly -proud and high- 
spirited man, much disliked the very dirty work he was called 
npon to do. Nevertheless he faithfully obeyed his instriiotions, 
and, by means more or less violent or discreditable, forced the 
diet of 1768 to concede everything. The immediate resultwasi the 
Confederation of Bar, which practically destroyed the ambas¬ 
sador’s handiwork. Repnin resigned his post for the more 
congenial occupation .of fighting the Turks. At the ‘head of an 
mdependent command in Mbldavia and Walachia, he prevented 
a large Turkish army from crossing the Pruth (1770); distin¬ 
guished himself at the actions of Larga and Kagula; and 
captured Izmail and Kilia. In 1771 he receh’ed the supreme 
command in Walachia and routed the Turks, at Bucharest. A 
quarrel with the commander-in-chief, Rumyantsev, then induced 
hiro'to send.in his resignation, but in 1774 he participated in the 
capttrre of Silistria and in the negotiations which - led to the 
peace of KuchuK-Kainarji. In 1775-7^ he was «mba3,sador at 
the Porte. On the outbreak of the war of the Bavarian Suc¬ 
cession he led 30,000 men to Breslau, and at the subsequent 
congress of Te^Chen, where he was Russian pleidpotentiniry, 
compelled Aiifttia to make peace with Prussia. During the 
second Turkish' war (1787-^2) Repnin was, after Suvorov, 
the most Successful of'the Reasian commanders. Bb defeated 
the Turks Ot Saleha, caijrtured the whole camp 'of the seronWer, 
Hassan Pasha,shut him upin Izmail; andwttspreparmg'toreduce 


the place when he was forbidden to do so by PoteiPkim {1789) 
On the retirement of Potemkin (i/.v.) 1^,1791, Repnin succeedet 
him as commander-in-chief, and immediately routed the gram 
vizier at Macirin, a victory which compelled tlie Turks to accepi 
the truce of Galate'(31st .of July 1791). In 1794 ho was madi 
governor-general of the newly acquired Lithuanian provinces 
'The emperor 'Paul raised him to the rank of field-marshal (1796) 
and, in 1798, sent him on a diplomatic mission to Berlin aiie 
Vienna in order to detach Prussia from France and unite boll: 
Austria and Prussia against the Jacobins. On his return unsuc¬ 
cessful, he was dLsmiffled the service. 

See A. KrauShai, Prime Uehnin in Poland, 1764-8 (Pol.| (Warsaw, 
1000); " Correnponck'Bce with hrt-dcrick the Great and others ” 
(Rus. and Fr.), m liussky Arkhw (1865, i86q, 1874, PoteraburR) ; 
M. Lunginov, True Aimedoies of Prince Keprnn (Rus.) (IVtorsbum, 
1865). (J't. N. B.) 

REPORT (O.Fr. report or raport, modern rapport,.hom O.Fr. 
reporter, mod. rap-porter, l.at. reportare, to bring back, in poetical 
use only, of bringing back an account, news, &c:), an account 
or stat^ent of events, speeches, proceedings, the results of 
investigations, &e., “ brought back ” by lait who was pirescnt 
either casually or sent for the specific purpose, hence reputation, 
rumour. A special sense, that of a loud noise, as of the explosion 
of firearms, appears as early as the end of the 16th century. 
For the reports pf speeches, parliamcntiury debates, &c., in the 
daily press'see Kreobtin'c. bdow, and for the particular form o( 
law reporting see Enot.ish Law ; American Law. 

RETORTMG, Bie ^art or business of reproducing in readable 
form, mainly for newspapers, but also for such publications ns 
the Parliamentary or luew Reports, tlie words of speeches, or 
describing in narrative form-the ei’cnts, in contemporary history, 
by means of the notes made by persons known gi-ncrally ns 
reporters. The special business of reporting is a comparatively 
modern one, since it mu.st not be confounded with the general 
practice of quoting, or of mere narrative, which is as old a.s 
writing. 'I’hcrc was no truly systematic reporting until the 
beginning of the 19th century, though there was parliamenfari 
reporting of a kind almost from the time when .parliaments 
began, just as kw rqjorting (which goes back to 1292) began in 
the form of notes taken by lawyers of discussions in court. The 
first attempts at parliamentary reporting, in the sense of seeking 
to make known to the pulilic what was done and .said in purlia- 
ment, b^an in a pamphlet published monthly in Queen Anne’s 
time called The PoUtieal State. Its reports were mere indications 
of speeches. Later, the Gmlleman’s Magazine began to publish 
rep^s of parliamentary debates. Access to the Houses of 
Parliament was obtained by Edward Cave (?.».), the publisher 
of this magazine,. lUid some of his frienik, and they took 
'Surreptitiously'whatinotes theyt;ould. These wexeswbsequcntly 
transcribed arid brought into shape for paiblicatioB .by .another 
kind. Dr Johnson for some years wrote the speeches, and he 
took care, a,s he admitted, not to let the “Whig dogs” get the 
best of it; the days-of verbatim reporting were not yet come, 
and it -was -cunsidciied legitimate to make people say in print 
what substaffitially was supposed to represtmt their opinions. 
There was a. strict parliamentary prohibition of all public 
ir»|5ortmg; but the Gentleman’s Afugaziire appears to have 
ooRtinued dUs roports for isome time without .attranting the 
aittoation or rousing the jealousy of the House 'of Commons. 
The publisher, cBcouraged by immunity from pcosecotion by 
parliament, grew bolder, and began in-his reports-to give the 
names of ^e -jpeekers. Then he was called to account. A 
atatuling order was passed in-1728, which declared. “ that it i.s 
an indignity to, and a breach of, the privilege of this Hou.se 
for any person to presume to give, in written or printed news¬ 
papers, any aocouret or 'minute of the debates or other |iroceeil- 
ings;; tbatiiipon tfacoBery'dfitheaauthors, printers or publishers 
of cany such newspapw; this House will iproceed a^inst the 
ofiendffls with the utsnost severity.” Under this and' other 
standing ordera, Cave’s irports were challenged, withthe result 
that they appeared without the prt^ names of the speakers, 
and undier the .guke of “ Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,” 
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«r srane other like title. France was Uleiuscu ; London was 
Mildendo ; pounds were sprugs ; the duke of Newcastle was 
the Nardac secretary of state ; f^ord Hardwicke was the Hurgo 
Ilickrad ; and William Pulteney was Wingul Pulnub. 

In the latter half of the century the newspapers liegan to 
report parliamentary debates more fully, with the result that, 
in 1771, several printers, including those of the Morning Chronicle 
and the London Evening Post, were ordered into custody for 
publishing debates of the House of Commons. A long and 
bitter struggle between the House and Ibe public ensued. J ohn 
Wilkes took part in it. The lord mayor of London and an 
alderman were sent to the Tower for refusing to recognize the 
Speaker’s warrant for the arrest of certain printers of parlia¬ 
mentary reports. But the House of Commons was beaten. 
In 1772 the newspapers published the reports as usual; and 
their right to do so has never since been really questioned. 
Both Houses of Parliament, indeed, now show as much anxiety 
to have their debates fully reported as aforetime they showed 
resentment at the intrusion of the reporter. Elaborate pro¬ 
vision is made in the House of lz)rds and in the House of Commons 
for reporters. They have a Press Gallery in which Uiey may 
take notes, writing rooms in which those notes may be extended, 
and a special dining-room. Reporting is nowhere carried to 
such an extent as in the United KingdMii, since in most other 
countries the newspapers do not find it sufficiently interesting 
“ copy ” for their readers to justify the amount of space required. 
Consetiuently the verbatim reports, though now no longer 
liindered by law, and made possible by shorthand (which was 
first employed in the service of parliament in 1803) and by all 
the arts of communication and reproduction, are considerably 
restricted. 

But parh'amentary work is only a .small part of newspaper 
reporting. The newsp,aper.s in the beginning of the igth century 
rarely contained more than the barest outline of any speech or 
public address delivered in or in the neighbourhiaxl of the towns 
where they were publhfaed. After the peace of 1815 a period 
of much political fermentation set in, and the newspapers began 
to report the speeches of public men at greater length. It was 
not, however, until well into what ntay be called the railway 
era that any frequent effort was made by English newspapers 
to go out of their own district for the work of reporting. The 
London newspapers had before this led the way. Early in the 
lOth century, greater freedom of access to both Houses was given, 
and the manager of the Morning Chronicle established a staff 
of reporters. Each reporter took his “ turn tJiat is, he took 
notes of the proceedings for a certain time, and then gavciplace 
to a colleague. The reporter who was relieved at once extended 
his notes, and thus prompt publication of . the debates was made 
possible. The practice grew until there was a good deal of 
competitiem among the ipapers as to which should .first issue a 
report of any speech of note in the country. Reporters had 
frequently to ride long distances in post-ci»ises, doing their 
best «s they jolted along the, roads to transcribe thar notes, 
so that they might be ready for the printer on arrival at their 
destination. C^les Bickens, whose efforts in the way of 
reporting were celcbratod, used to tell several stwies of his 
adventures of this kind while he held an engagement, on the 
Morning Chronicle. One result was; that /the provincial news¬ 
papers were stimulated to,greater efiorts, .and as daily news¬ 
papers sprang up in all directions, and the electric telegraph 
provided greater facilities for repco’ting, the old supremacy of 
the London journals in this department of ncw>spaper work 
gradually disappeared. No pubhe man mode a speech but it 
was faithfftUy reproduced in print. Local .governing bodies, 
charitable institutions, political associations, puhlk: campenies 
—all these came in a short time toiurnish work for the reporter, 
and had full attention paid to them. By the second half of the 
rgth century, parliamentary reportmg was a leading feature 
of the iJondon newspapers. They had a monopioly of it. All 
the rqKTting arrangements in. the House-of l/ords ithe 

House of Commons were n«de with sole regard to their require- 
ihents. There had indeed been a long battle between The 


Times and some of the other London newspapers as to which 
should have the best, pxirliamentary report, and The Times 
had established its supremacy, which has never been shaken. 
The provincial newspapers were in the main obliged to copy 
the London repwrts, and rarely made any attempt to get reports 
of their own. When the electric telegraph came into use for 
commercial purposes a change began. The company which 
first carried wires from London to the principal towns in the 
country starlcd a reporting service for the country newsjmpwrs. 
In addition, it procured admission to the p>arliamentary galleries 
for reporters in its employment, and began to send short accounts 
of the debates to the newspapers in the country. These news¬ 
papers were thus enabled to publish in the morning some 
account of the parliamentary proceedings of the prev’ious night, 
instead of having to take like reports a day later from the London 
journals. The tclcgr^h companies (not yet taken over by the 
state) for a long time could or would do no mure than they had 
b^m by doing; and they offered no inducements to the pro- 
vinchil newspapters to telegraph speeches. The public meanwhile 
wanted to know more fully wliat their representatives were 
saying in parliament, and gradually the. leading provincial 
newspapers adopted the practice of ompbying reporters in the 
service of the London journals to report debates on subjects 
of special interest in localities; and these reports, forwarded 
by train or by px)st, were printed in full, but of course a dw late. 
The London p)ap)ers paid little attention to debates of local 
interest, and thus the provincial papers had parliamentary 
reporting which was not to be found elsewhere. Bit by bit 
this feature was developed. It was greatly accelerated by a 
movement which the Scotsman was the first to bring almut. 
About 1865, a new company having come into existence, it was 
agreed that wires from London should be put at the disposal of 
such newspapers as desired them. Each newspaper was to 
have .the use of a wire—of course on payment of a large subscrip¬ 
tion-from six o’clock at night till three o’clock in the morning. 
This was the beginning of the “ special wire ” which now plays 
so important a part in the production of almost all newspapers. 
The arrangement was first made by the Scotsman and by other 
newspapers in Scotland. TI10 special wires were used to their 
utmost capacity to convey reports of the .speeches of leading 
statesmen and politicians; and, instead of bare summaries of 
what had been done, the ncw.spapers contained pretty full 
reports. 

When the lelegraplis were taken over by the state in 1870 
the facilities for reporting were increased in every direction. 
The London papers, with the exception Of The Times, had given 
less and less attention to parliamentary debates, while on the 
other liand several of the pro\'incial newspapers were giving 
more space tlian ever to the debates. These newspapers had 
to get their reports as best they could. The demand for such 
reporting had led, on the passing of the telegraphs into the 
h^s of the state, to the fornwtion of news agencies, whiOh 
undertook to sup^y the provincial p^ers. These agencies 
were admitted to the reporters’ galleries in the Houses of 
Parliament, but the reports which any agency supplied were 
identical; that is to say, all the newspapers taking a particular 
class of report had exactly the same material supplied to them 
—the reporter producit^ the number of copies required by 
means ot manifold copying paper. AccordingV attempts were 
made to get septjfate reports by engaging, the services of some 
of-the reporters employed by the London papers. The “ gallery ” 
was shut to all save the London, papers and the news agencies. 
The Scotsman sought in vain to break through this exclusiveness. 
The line, it was said, must be drawn somewhere, and the proper 
pkee to draw it was at the London Press., CSncc that line was 
departed Irom evejry. newspaper in the kit^dom must have 
admission. But in 1880 a select committee of the Huuse of 
Commons was appointed to coasider the question. If took 
evidence, and it reported in favour of the . extension bf the 
.gallery ^<i file admission of provincial papers. The result 
was that three or four papers which woilfd be satisfied, with 
the amne repegt joined in providing the necessary r^ortinjg 
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staff. In other cases individual newspapers put themselves 
on the same footing as the London nevispapers by engaging 
separate staffs of reporters. 

The effect of telegraphic improvements m.sy be partially 
gauged by the fact that in 1871 the number of words handed 
in for transmission through the Hritish Post Office for Press 
purposes (special rates being allowed) was 22,000,000, and that 
m 11)00 it l)ud risen to 835,000,000. Meanwhile the evolution 
of the niOflern newspaper had brought many other kinds of 
reporting, besides parliamentary, into play. 

What i.,- commonly calle<l " descriptive niiortinK ” has in .some 
case.s ne.nrly shouldered the reporting of S|)eechos out of iiews- 
paper-s. The special corremondent or tlic war correspondent is a 
‘ descriptive reporter." The " interviewer ” came into great 
prominenre during the " eighties ” and " nineties,” and the influence 
of American journalistic methods, which made smart rejKirtiug the 
most valuable commcrci.il as.set ot the popular newspaper, and 
the reporter correspondingly important, spread to other countries. 
No daily newspaper now confines its reporting to the allairs of the 

f iart of till' country in which it is publisiied. The electric ielegrajili 
las made the work ot the reporter more arduous and his responsibility 
greater. The variety of work oficn to n-porling cau.ses considerable 
ditterence, ot course, in the professional status of the journalists 
w ho do siu.li woik. This subject generally is discussed in the article 
Nbw.spapeks. but one instance of the recognition of the modern 
refKjrler’s responsibility is worth special mention. In the year iqoo, 
111 the Engiish case of U'nl/er v. I.aiir (sec C'oeVRinHT), it iv.is deckled, 
on the iiii.d appeal to the House of Lords, flial the reporter ot a 
S|ieech, prinleil verbatim in a newspaper, was under the Copyright 
Act ot i8.ti to he considered tlie " author," Alisurd as it might seem 
to call the i-.porter the author of another man’s speech, the decision 
gave clleci to the tact that it is liis labour and skill which bring into 
existence tie- " copy ’’ to which alone can right of property attach. 
Strictly speaking, he is the author ot the rc/iort ot the .speecli; but 
for literary pur|io.ses the report ts the speech, ft must, however, be 
borne in mind that there may be more than one verbatim report, 
anil tlicroto! ' more Ilian one " author.” 

See also NrivsnAi-ERs; Siiortiian'd; Press Laws; Telegraph, 

REPOUSSli) (Fr. “ driven buck ”), the art of raising designs 
upon metal by liummering from the back, while the “ ground ’’ 
is left relatively untouched (see Metal Work and 1 ’late). 
The term is ofieti loosely u.sed, being applied indifferently to 
‘‘ embossing.” Embossing is also railed “ repousse surtoqville " 
and “ estampage,” hut the latter eonsists of embossing by 
mechanical means and is therefore not to be considered as an 
art process. Moreocer, it reverses the method of repousse, the 
work being done from the front, and by driving down the ground 
leaving the design in relief, (fold, silver, bronze, brass, etc., 
being easily malleable metals, are specially suitable to repousse, 
which at the present day, in its finer forms, is mainly employed 
for silver-pUte and jeweir)’. 'J’he silver-plate in repousse of 
Gilbert Marks (d. 1905) in England, and the portrait-plaques 
from life by Stephan Schwartz (b, in Hungary, 1851) in 
Austria, are noteworthy modern examples of the art, 

Repou.s.se—^a term of relatively recent adoption, employed 
to differentiate the process from embossing—has been known 
from remote antiquity. Nothing has ever excelled, and little 
has ever approached, the perfection of the bronzes of Siris 
(4th century b.c., in the British Museum), of which the armour- 
plate—especially the shoulder-pieces—presents heroic figure- 
groups beaten up from behind with punches from the fiat plate 
until the heads and other portions are wholly detached—that is 
to say, in high relief from the ground of which they form a part. 
Yet the metal, almost as thin as paper, is practically of constant 
thickness, and nowhere is there any sign 1 f puncture. The 
“ Bernay treasure,” in the Biblioth6que Nationale, Paris, 
discovered in 1830, belongs to the 2nd century b.c., and includes 
silver vases of Roman execution decorated with groups in 
mezzo-relief, beaten up in sections and soldered together. The 
hist of these, of which perhaps the finest is that known from 
Its subject as “ La nymphe dc la fontaine Pirinc ct Pegase,” 
belong to the noblest period of Roman art. The Hildesheim 
treasure (discovered 1868) comprises a pa/era on the ground of 
which is a superb mblema representing Minerva in high relief. 
These repousse emblmala were usually of another metal and 
applied to the vase which they decorated j indeed repousse wits 
of leading importance in caelniura, or the metallic art (statuary 


excepted) of classic times. Thus the palera of Hildesheim, the 
patera of Rennes, and the earlier shoulder-plate of the Siris 
bronze may be accepted as illustrative of the highest develop¬ 
ment of repoussG 

The art was not only Greek and'Graeco-Romun in its early 
practice; it was pursued also by the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, 
and other oriental peoples, as well as in Cyprus and elsewhere, 
and was carried forward, almost without a break, although with 
much depreciation of style and execution, into medieval times. 
In the nth century the emperor Henry JI. presented as a thank- 
offerinij to the Basel cathedral the altar-piece, in the Byzantine 
style, decorated with fine repoussfi panels of gold (representing 
Jesus Christ with two angels and two saints), which is now in the 
Cluny Museum in Paris. Up to this time, also, repousse instead 
of casting in metal was practised for large work, and Limoges 
became a centre for the manufacture and exportation of sepul¬ 
chral figures in repousse bronze. These were affixed to wooden 
cores. By the time of Benvenuto Cellini the art was confined 
almost entirely to goldsmiths and silversmiths (who. except 
Cellini h'mself; rarely east their work)and to them the sculptors 
and artists of to-day are still content to relegate it. 

The elementary principle of the method, after the due prepara¬ 
tion and annealing of the plate, was to trace on the back of it 
the design to be beaten up, and to place it face downwards upon 
a stiff yet not entirely unresisting ground (in the primitivi' 
stage of development this was wood),and then with hammers and 
punches to beat up the design into relief. According to Cellini, 
his muster Caradosso da Milano would beat up his plate on a 
metal casting obtained from a pattern he had previously modelled 
in wax ; but he is not .siilficicntly explicit to enable us to judge 
whether this casting was hollow mould, which would result in 
true repousse, or in the round, which is tantamount to repousse 
sur eoquille, or embossing. 

Nowadays the plate is laid upon and affixed to a “ pilch- 
block,” a resinous ground docile to heat, usually composed of 
pitch mixed with pounded fire-brick, or. for coarser work such 
as brass, with white sand, with a little tallow and resin. This 
compound, while being sufficiently hard, is elastic, solid, adhesive 
and easy to apply and remove. Gold and silver are not onl\ 
the densest and most workable but the most ductile metals, 
admitting of great expansion without cracking if properh 
annealed. The tools include hammers, punches (in numerou'- 
shapes for tracing, raising, grounding, chasing and texturing 
the surfaces), together with a special anvil called in French a 
rerivgle or ressing, in English ‘‘ snarl.” The recingle, or small 
anvil with projecting upturned point, was known in the ifith 
century. This point is introduced into the hollow of the vase 
or other vessel such as punch and hammer cannot freely enter, 
which it is desired to ornament with reliefs. A blow of a hammer 
on that part of the anvil where the prolongation first projects 
from it, produces, by the return spring, a corresponding blow 
at the point which the operator desires to apply within the vase. 
The same effect is produced by the modern “ snarl ” or “ snarling 
iron ”—a bar of steel, with an inch or two of the smaller end 
upturned and ending in a knob—held firmly in a tightly screwed- 
up vice, whereby the blow is similarly repeated or echoed by 
vibration. The repoussfe work, when complete, is afterwards 
finished at the front and chased up. The same vase, to be 
worked up by embossing, would be filled with ” cement ” and 
laid on a sand-bag, and finally the whole would be heated and 
the cement run out. In the case of repousse the vase itself may 
be beaten up out of the metal on the pitch-block. It must be 
understood that in order to obtain a result not merely excellent 
in technique but artistic and unmechanical in effect, the blows 
of the hammer must be made with feeling and “ sentiment,” 
otherwise the result cannot be a work of art. 

See C. G. Leland, Repoussf Wot* (Now York, 1885); and Gaw- 
thorp, A Manual of Instruation in the Art of Uepoussi (London, 
2nd cd., 1899). (M. H. S.) 

REPRESEKTATIOM, a term used in various senses in 
different connexions, but particularly in a political meaning, 
which has developed out of the others. 
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«r srane other like title. France was Uleiuscu ; London was 
Mildendo ; pounds were sprugs ; the duke of Newcastle was 
the Nardac secretary of state ; f^ord Hardwicke was the Hurgo 
Ilickrad ; and William Pulteney was Wingul Pulnub. 

In the latter half of the century the newspapers liegan to 
report parliamentary debates more fully, with the result that, 
in 1771, several printers, including those of the Morning Chronicle 
and the London Evening Post, were ordered into custody for 
publishing debates of the House of Commons. A long and 
bitter struggle between the House and Ibe public ensued. J ohn 
Wilkes took part in it. The lord mayor of London and an 
alderman were sent to the Tower for refusing to recognize the 
Speaker’s warrant for the arrest of certain printers of parlia¬ 
mentary reports. But the House of Commons was beaten. 
In 1772 the newspapers published the reports as usual; and 
their right to do so has never since been really questioned. 
Both Houses of Parliament, indeed, now show as much anxiety 
to have their debates fully reported as aforetime they showed 
resentment at the intrusion of the reporter. Elaborate pro¬ 
vision is made in the House of lz)rds and in the House of Commons 
for reporters. They have a Press Gallery in which Uiey may 
take notes, writing rooms in which those notes may be extended, 
and a special dining-room. Reporting is nowhere carried to 
such an extent as in the United KingdMii, since in most other 
countries the newspapers do not find it sufficiently interesting 
“ copy ” for their readers to justify the amount of space required. 
Consetiuently the verbatim reports, though now no longer 
liindered by law, and made possible by shorthand (which was 
first employed in the service of parliament in 1803) and by all 
the arts of communication and reproduction, are considerably 
restricted. 

But parh'amentary work is only a .small part of newspaper 
reporting. The newsp,aper.s in the beginning of the igth century 
rarely contained more than the barest outline of any speech or 
public address delivered in or in the neighbourhiaxl of the towns 
where they were publhfaed. After the peace of 1815 a period 
of much political fermentation set in, and the newspapers began 
to report the speeches of public men at greater length. It was 
not, however, until well into what ntay be called the railway 
era that any frequent effort was made by English newspapers 
to go out of their own district for the work of reporting. The 
London newspapers had before this led the way. Early in the 
lOth century, greater freedom of access to both Houses was given, 
and the manager of the Morning Chronicle established a staff 
of reporters. Each reporter took his “ turn tJiat is, he took 
notes of the proceedings for a certain time, and then gavciplace 
to a colleague. The reporter who was relieved at once extended 
his notes, and thus prompt publication of . the debates was made 
possible. The practice grew until there was a good deal of 
competitiem among the ipapers as to which should .first issue a 
report of any speech of note in the country. Reporters had 
frequently to ride long distances in post-ci»ises, doing their 
best «s they jolted along the, roads to transcribe thar notes, 
so that they might be ready for the printer on arrival at their 
destination. C^les Bickens, whose efforts in the way of 
reporting were celcbratod, used to tell several stwies of his 
adventures of this kind while he held an engagement, on the 
Morning Chronicle. One result was; that /the provincial news¬ 
papers were stimulated to,greater efiorts, .and as daily news¬ 
papers sprang up in all directions, and the electric telegraph 
provided greater facilities for repco’ting, the old supremacy of 
the London journals in this department of ncw>spaper work 
gradually disappeared. No pubhe man mode a speech but it 
was faithfftUy reproduced in print. Local .governing bodies, 
charitable institutions, political associations, puhlk: campenies 
—all these came in a short time toiurnish work for the reporter, 
and had full attention paid to them. By the second half of the 
rgth century, parliamentary reportmg was a leading feature 
of the iJondon newspapers. They had a monopioly of it. All 
the rqKTting arrangements in. the House-of l/ords ithe 

House of Commons were n«de with sole regard to their require- 
ihents. There had indeed been a long battle between The 


Times and some of the other London newspapers as to which 
should have the best, pxirliamentary report, and The Times 
had established its supremacy, which has never been shaken. 
The provincial newspapers were in the main obliged to copy 
the London repwrts, and rarely made any attempt to get reports 
of their own. When the electric telegraph came into use for 
commercial purposes a change began. The company which 
first carried wires from London to the principal towns in the 
country starlcd a reporting service for the country newsjmpwrs. 
In addition, it procured admission to the p>arliamentary galleries 
for reporters in its employment, and began to send short accounts 
of the debates to the newspapers in the country. These news¬ 
papers were thus enabled to publish in the morning some 
account of the parliamentary proceedings of the prev’ious night, 
instead of having to take like reports a day later from the London 
journals. The tclcgr^h companies (not yet taken over by the 
state) for a long time could or would do no mure than they had 
b^m by doing; and they offered no inducements to the pro- 
vinchil newspapters to telegraph speeches. The public meanwhile 
wanted to know more fully wliat their representatives were 
saying in parliament, and gradually the. leading provincial 
newspapers adopted the practice of ompbying reporters in the 
service of the London journals to report debates on subjects 
of special interest in localities; and these reports, forwarded 
by train or by px)st, were printed in full, but of course a dw late. 
The London p)ap)ers paid little attention to debates of local 
interest, and thus the provincial papers had parliamentary 
reporting which was not to be found elsewhere. Bit by bit 
this feature was developed. It was greatly accelerated by a 
movement which the Scotsman was the first to bring almut. 
About 1865, a new company having come into existence, it was 
agreed that wires from London should be put at the disposal of 
such newspapers as desired them. Each newspaper was to 
have .the use of a wire—of course on payment of a large subscrip¬ 
tion-from six o’clock at night till three o’clock in the morning. 
This was the beginning of the “ special wire ” which now plays 
so important a part in the production of almost all newspapers. 
The arrangement was first made by the Scotsman and by other 
newspapers in Scotland. TI10 special wires were used to their 
utmost capacity to convey reports of the .speeches of leading 
statesmen and politicians; and, instead of bare summaries of 
what had been done, the ncw.spapers contained pretty full 
reports. 

When the lelegraplis were taken over by the state in 1870 
the facilities for reporting were increased in every direction. 
The London papers, with the exception Of The Times, had given 
less and less attention to parliamentary debates, while on the 
other liand several of the pro\'incial newspapers were giving 
more space tlian ever to the debates. These newspapers had 
to get their reports as best they could. The demand for such 
reporting had led, on the passing of the telegraphs into the 
h^s of the state, to the fornwtion of news agencies, whiOh 
undertook to sup^y the provincial p^ers. These agencies 
were admitted to the reporters’ galleries in the Houses of 
Parliament, but the reports which any agency supplied were 
identical; that is to say, all the newspapers taking a particular 
class of report had exactly the same material supplied to them 
—the reporter producit^ the number of copies required by 
means ot manifold copying paper. AccordingV attempts were 
made to get septjfate reports by engaging, the services of some 
of-the reporters employed by the London papers. The “ gallery ” 
was shut to all save the London, papers and the news agencies. 
The Scotsman sought in vain to break through this exclusiveness. 
The line, it was said, must be drawn somewhere, and the proper 
pkee to draw it was at the London Press., CSncc that line was 
departed Irom evejry. newspaper in the kit^dom must have 
admission. But in 1880 a select committee of the Huuse of 
Commons was appointed to coasider the question. If took 
evidence, and it reported in favour of the . extension bf the 
.gallery ^<i file admission of provincial papers. The result 
was that three or four papers which woilfd be satisfied, with 
the amne repegt joined in providing the necessary r^ortinjg 
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a(?ajn0t thf dangers which are in these days threatening the same 
kingdom ; and on that account have comnianded them to be with 
us ou Ujo laird's Day next after the least of St Martin in the ap¬ 
proaching winter, at Westniiiister, to consider, ordain and do as 
may be necessary for tlie avoidance of these dangens f we strictly 
require you to cause two knights from the aforesaid coimt)', two 
cituens from each city in the same county and two burgesses from 
eacli borough, of tliose who are especially discreet and capable of 
labouring, to be eketed without delay, and to cause them to come 
to us at the aforesaid time and place. MoreovcT, the said knights 
are to have full and sufiioient power for themselves and for the com¬ 
munity of tljo aforesaid county, and the said citizens ^d burgesses 
for themselves and the communities of the aforesaid cities and 
boroughs separately, then and there, for doing what shall then be 
ordained according to the Common Council in the premises, so that 
the afort^said businoas shall not remain unfinished in any way tor 
defect of this power And you sliall have there the names of tliu 
knights, citizens and burgesses, and this writ." 

The words “ Elegi facias,” instead of “ venire facias ” (which 
were retained in 1475 ; see Paruament), still appear to make 
tlw (larliamentof 1295 the model, rather than that of 1275,though 
in other respects the latter appear.s now to have established the 
summoning of county and borough representatives. 

In thi.s summoning by the king of the two knights and two 
burgesses with full and sufiicient power for themselties and for 
Growth community, we find therefore the origin of political 
otropro^ representation of the, commons, as opposed to the 
sswattoa actual presence and personal attendance of the prers. 
^ The older English national assemblies lud consisted 

** * ‘of the privileged class fully summoned as individuals. 
The change involved has been well explained by E. A. 
Freeman {Ency. Brit.. 9th ed., viii. 297), when he says : “ 'ITie 
national assemblies clianged their character ... by no cause 
so much as by the growth of the practice of summons. ... In 
the great assembly at Salisbury (io86). where all the land- 
owners of England becanie the men of the king (William the 
Conqueror), we see the first germs of Lords and Commons. The 
Witan are di.stinguishcd from the ‘ land-sitting men.’ By the 
Witan, so called long after the Conquest, we arc doubtless to 
understand those great men of the realm who were usually 
summoned to every assemUy. The vast multitude who came 
to do their homage to the king were .summoned only for that 
particular occasion. The personal right of .summons is the 
essence of the. peerage. . . . The earls nod bishops of England, 
by never losing their right to the personal summons, have 
kept that right to personal attendance in the national assembly 
which was once common to all freemen, but whidi other free¬ 
men have lost. The House of Lords represents ‘ by unbroken 
succession the Witan of the assembly of Salisbury; that is, 
it represents by unbroken succession the old assemblies of the 
Teutonic democracy. . . . 'Ihe * land-sitting men,’ on the other 
hand, not summoned personally or regularly, but summoned 
in a mass when their attendance was specially needed, gradually 
lost the right of personal attendance, till in the end they gained 
the more practical right of appearing by their representatives.” 

From the same authority the account of the mtermediate 
stages in the adoption of the representative principle may be 
further quoted:— 

" By the time of Henry II. the force of circumstances, especially 
the working of the practice of summons, had gn^uaJly changed the 
ancieiLt assembly of the whole nation into a more gathering of tile 
great men of the realm. ... It is in the reign of Richard I. that 
we begin to sec the first faint glimmeriogs of parliamentary represen¬ 
tation. . .. The object pf his wise ministers, ofArchbishop Hubert 
among the first, was to gain the greatest amount of money for their 
master with the least amount of oppresaion towards the nation. 
Under Hubert’s administration, chosen bodies of knights or other 
lawful men, acting in characters which became more and more dis- 
tinctfy representative, were summoned for every kind of purpose. 
How far they were nominated, how far freely clretcd, is not always 
dear. It seems most likely that in one stage they were nominate 
by the .sberifi in the county court, while at a later stage they were 
chosen by the county court itself. In other words, the principle of 
representation was first established, and then the next stage naturally 

^ ''The Inevitable use of the word " represent ” in its wider sense 
(" corresponds to "), is worth noting in this passage from Freeman, 
side by side with the more technical one in " representative ’’ 
(" chosen delegate "). 


was that the representatives should be freely chosen. Summoned 
bodies of knights appear in characters wliich are the forerunners of 
grand jurors and of justices of the peace. They appear also in a 
character which makes them distinctly forerunners of the knights 
of the shire wlilch were soon to come. A chosen body of knights 
have'to assess the imposts on each shite. From, assessing the taxes 
tlie next stage was to yote or to refuse tliem. In 121.) the sheriffs 
are called on to siimnum four discreet men from each shire, to come 
and speak with the king about the aflairs of the realm. When we 
liavc reached this stage, we have come very near to a ivriioment. 
name and thing. The reign of John, in short, is marked by common 
consent as the time from which Englishmen date the birth of their 
national freedom in its later form. . . . The (Great) Cliartcr {121 i) 
is the first solemn act of the united English nation after Norman 
conquerors and Norman settlers bad become naturalized Englishmen. 
. . . Representation was already fast growing up; but it had 
hardly yet reached such a stage that it could be ordained in legal 
form. Hut rules are laid down out of which, even if it had not 
begun already, representation in the strictest sense coaM not fail 
shortly to arise. The distinction which liad been growihg up ever 
since the Conquest, and indeed before, between the Witan and tlie 
land-sitting meu, now receives a legal sanction. The practice of 
summons makes the di.stinction. Certain great men, prelates, earls 
and greater barons, are to receive the personal summons. The rest 
of the king’s tenants-in-chief are to be summoned only in a body. Here 
we liave almost come to a separation of Lords and Commons. But in 
modtxn ideas Uiose names imply two distinct houses; and it was not 
yet settled, it had not yet come into men’s minds to consider, whether 
tlie national council .should consist of one house or a dozen. But it 
is decreed in so many words that the acts of those who came would 
bind those who stayed away. On swell a provision, representation, 
and not only representation hut election of the representatives, 
follows almost as a matter of course. The ma.ss stay away : a few 
appear, specially commissioned to act in the name of the rest. Tlie 
Charter mentions only the king’s tenants-in-chief; so far had things 
been marred or feudalized by tee influence of the Conquest. But as 
the dection could only be made in the ancient county court, every 
freeholder at least, if not every freeman, won back his’ancient riglif. 
if he could not come himself to say 'Tea or Nay, he at least had a 
voice in choosing those who could do so with greater effect," 

(Ibid. pp. 307, 30S.) 

“ The constitution of tee (national) assembly, as defined in the 
Great Charter, did not absolutely imply representation ; but it 
showed that the full eslablislimenl of representation could not be 
long delajvd. The work of tec period i2r7-i34o was to call iqi, 
alongside of the gathering of prelates, earls and other groat men 
specially summoned, into which the ancient Witanagemot had 
slirunk up, another assembly directly representing all other classes 
of tee nation which enjoyed political rights. Tliis assembly, 
chosen by various local bodies, communiiatrs or universities, having a 
quasi coiporate being, came grailually to bear the name of the 
commons. The knights of the shire, the borons, citizens and 
burgesses of tee towns, were severally chosen by the communa or 
communilas of tliat part of the people which they represented.” ’ 

" The notion of bicai representation, by which shires and boroughs 
chose representatives of tneir own comnnmitics, had to same extent 
to strive wife another doctrine, that of tee representation of 
estates or classes of men. The i.yte century was the age when Uie 
national assemblies, not only of England but of most other Euro¬ 
pean countries, were putting on their definite sirnpe. And in most 
of them the .system of estates prevailed. These in m»t countries 
were three,—-wrgy, nobles and commons. By these last were 
commonly meant only the communities of the chartered towns, 
while the noOlesse of foreign countries answered to the leaser barons 
and knights, who in England were reckoned among the commons. 
The English system thus went far to lake in the whole free popula¬ 
tion, while the estates of other countries; the oommona no 1<^ than 
the clergy and nobles, must be looked on as.pnvileged bodies. In 
England we had in truth no estates: we had no nobility in the 
foreign sense. . . . ’Yet tlic continentM theory of estates so far 
worked in tiie development of our parhathenti^ syiftom tliat the 
■ Three Estates of England ’ became a familiar phrase. It was 
meant to denote the tads, the commons and the clergy in their 
parliamentary character. For it is plain that it was the intention 
of Edward I, to organize the clergy as a parliamentary estate, 
alongside of the lorfw and • commons. This scheme failed, mainly 
through the unwillingness of the clergy themselves .to attend in a 
secuku' assembly. This, left, so far as there were any estates at all, 
two estates only,—lords and commons. This led to the common 

• Professor Mastennan, lecturing (igoS) on the House of Commons, 
has pointed out how fortunate it was that this beginning of the 
organization of the communes into a central body did not come 
earlier than it did. Had there boon one assembly representing the 
iocal eommuniMrs at any earlier time it would have been, far too 
scetional in character and far too little conscious of any common 
interest. The organization did not begin till England had become 
a self-conscious bSly, realizing Its common interests and the common 
destiny that belong to it as a nation. 
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nastike of fancying the three estates to be. king, lord* and ccmiinanK. 
The ecclesiastical members of the House of lirds kept their seats 
there; but the parliamentary representation of the clergy as an 
estate came to nothing. So far as the clergy kept any parliamentary 
powers, they exercist^ them in the two provincial convocations. 
I'hese anomalous assemblieli dnotuating between the diaracter of 
an ecclesiastical synod and of a parliamentary estate, kept, from 
Edward I. to Charles 11 ., the parliamentary power of self-taxation, 
h'or a long time lords and commons taxed themselves separately. 
So did the dergy ; so sometimes did otlicT bodies. . . . 

" During the reign of Henry 111 . assemblies were constantly held, 
and their constitution is often vaguely described. But in a great 
many cases phraises arc used which, however vague, imply a popular 
clement. We read of knights, of tenants in chief, of freemen, 
sometimes even of freemen and villeins, sometimes, more vaguely 
still, of ' universi,' ‘ universitas Angliae,’ and the like. In some 
cases we are able better to interpret these, vague pluascs. E'or 
instance, in 1224 each shire sends lour knights chosen by the 
' milites ct probi homines.’ Whether these knights were or were 
not to vo6e along with the magnates, they were at all events to 
transact business with them. We must always remember that la 
tlie.se times formal voting iu the modern sense is not to be looked 
lor.”' (Ibid. pp. 314, 315.) 

This summary shows dearly how the idea of “representa¬ 
tion ” as opposed to “ presence in person ” was applied to the 
j-*, Engli.sh parliament, so as to give the commons a 
Theory 0/ proper voice in it as well as the lords. It is unnecessary 
Repn- here to trace further the gradual increa.se in power of 
eentmUoa. j-jouj-e, of Commons till it became the predominant 
partner in the English bicameral constitution (see Pari.iament). 
But from the point of view of historical theory it is important to 
note that its representative character docs not essentially depend 
upon the particular method (election by wife) by which its members 
have lor so long been chosen. It is a common error to regard the 
House of Commons as having a national authority higher tlmn 
that of the House of Lords merely on the ground that it is 
• omposed ol elected mcmbcr.s, and to stigmatize the House of 
l ords as “ unrepresentative ” because it is not elected. But in 
strictness the question of election, as such, has nothing to do 
with the matter.- The proper distinction (ignoring for the 
moment the later inclusion in the Iloicse of Lords of a certain 
representative element—strictly so regarded—in the Scotch and 
Irish peers) is that the House of Lords, as still constituted in 
11410, remaiii 'd a pmmlative rhamlKr, while the House of 
Commons w.is e.s.sentially a representative one; in the former 
tlic mcmljcrs, summoned personally as individuals, were entitled 
to .speak in the great council of the nation, while in the latter 
the members were returned as the mouthpieces of whole communi- 
tiites, to whom, in the person of the sheriffs, the summons had 
been directed to serid persons to speak for them.® The pre¬ 
ponderant authority of the House of Commons is due not to its 
members being elected—that is only one way of settling who the 
mouthpieces of the commons shall be—but to the progress of 

•"Election ’’ in these early times has its simple meaning of 
" choice." " We must guard ourselves from supposing that the 
citizens and burgesses, who were sammoned to f^rliauant, were 
absolutely elected by the inhabitants of the towns as their topte- 
sentatives. Their presence in Parliament is another instance of 
representation without election. They were often nominated by the 
sherifi of the county, and even when that great ofRccr, from negli¬ 
gence or favour, pennitted the return to be made by those interesfed 
in tlic transaction, the nomination was confined to' the small govern¬ 
ing body, who returned two of their members, in general vary un¬ 
willing missionaries, to the great council " (Disraeli. Vittiicalion 0/ 
the British Constitution, 

" In the American federal system the bicameral legislature is 
divided into a " House of Eepfcseatatives," conmosed of members 
elected by popular vote in each state, and a " Mnate," composed 
of members elected by the legislature in each state. In spite of the 
nomenclature, both houses are really composed at "representatives." 
But under a republican system there is noiroom lor a purely pre- 
sentative assembly, and the term "representative" conies to 
imply a more direct choice by the " commons." 

’ 'There was at one time, it may be noted, a sort of " representative ” 
element even in the case of the House of Lords, in so far as peers 
(including peeresses in tbeir own right, abbesses, &c.) could send 
deputies or proxies. But it must be remembered that the priviiiwe 
flowed directly from the personal and presentative character of the 
summons to a peer, who as such could namen deputy. It is quite 
illegitimate to strain from it an analogy with the election ol a repre¬ 
sentative by the commons, who had no personal right to a summons. 


popular government. The two Brtti^ houses have historkoily 
existed '08 assemblies of the separate estates of the realm—the 
House of LordS'Of the two estates of lordsspdritual'aad temporal, 
and the House of Commons of the commons. The third estate 
has so increased in power as to become .predominant in the 
cou'ntry; but the authority of itstown assrm'bly.simply depends 
on the powers of those it represents, H the 'bakoce ■rf pohtioal 
power had not been shifted in tbe'cainftry itsdf, the authority 
and competent* of the peers, speaking for thomtdves in a 
primary assembly^'Would in thcc^ actually aippear higher, so 
for as their order is concerned, than that of members cdi the 
House of 'thmmons. ■who can only “ represent ’’ the popular 
constituencies. Moreover, the fact that most members iof itlie 
House of Commons are elected by a party vote is apt to make 
them very often even less authoritative 'tjxikesmeii of their 
constituencies—the eo»miunitates~~ttlhm if thev' were selected 
by some method which would indicate that they had the full 
confidence of the whole body they “ repeesent.” It is notorious 
that many members lof a m^em House of Gammons, oriof any 
other “representative” assembly4 have wily been elected-by 
the votes of a minority of their comtituency, or (where {here 
have been more than two candidateB) a mioorky even of those 
who voted ; and there always comes a time when it is certain 
that ii a representative has to come again before the'electorate 
for their votes he will be defeated; he, in.(act, no longer reflects 
their views, while he still sits and legislates, The real desires 
of the commons in. a certain Britidi oonstituency. may even be 
more faithfully, even if only accidentally, reflected by a local 
peer whose ody right to ‘speak in parliament is technically 
presentative. In his Vindication of' the British ConstHottion 
(1835). DisraeK, writing of the Reform Bill of 183a, observed 
that “ in the effort to get rid of representation without election, 
it will be well if eventually we do not discover that we have only 
obtained election without representation.” A truer word was 
never spoken. A man may be rqivesentatiye, practicaliy 
consensu omnium, although no vote, resulting from a division of 
opinion, has been taken (or the purpose of selecting him. The 
vote is merely a method of selection when there is a defoute 
division of opinion involving an uncertainty; . and even in the 
modern House of Commons many members are returned “ un¬ 
opposed,” no actual voting takiug place. A well'^’ecggaized 
representative Wiaraoter (as regards .the functions .involved) 
attaches, fur instance, in British public life to other persons,in 
whose selection the method of popular voting has had no 
place; such as the king himself, the Cabinet (in relation to the 
politiikl party in power), or the bishops'(as regards the Chucch 
of England). 

The question of rfunodelling the constitution of the British 
' House of Lords was prominently betore the country in 1910 ; 
and a la^e number even- of those who wer«p(epaied to 
defend its actions in the past were, ready to accept aeHMi 
clianges which would nwike it in form and composi- tiosum 
tion a Second Chamber r^resentative of the, nation 
rather than presentative of its historic order. But”* ‘ 
it is important to remember, in connexion with the House of 
Lords question, that, in a country like England, where, the'Con¬ 
stitution has provided for a Second Chamber whidi is composed 
of members of an estate or estates distinct in ,the pation from 
the estate of the commons, these persons may to a predominant 
degree nevertheless be really representati've men. By common 
consent; while tlieir being sq, though 1 nob theorikically the 
reason for their legislative power, is substantially, the reason 
why it has so long persisted. In. the absence, of a written 
constitution, theoretical considerations have in England 
always been second to the force of circumstances- Most 
people regarded the House 'Of Lords, as stilt nunreiormed 
m 1910, as purely a hereditary body i its' tni^tnyers Bad' been 
summoned to parliament as peers (the important j^^dtion of 
their right tO'U summons neied not here be ai$(]U6se^a)l4im«st 
peers enjoyed their titles by hereditary'succtowha. 'But the 
constant creation of peers by boHi political potties'had in 'faet 
introduced even into the constitution of the. Kmrie Ct Lottis 
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an essentially representative element (though not resulting 
from direct election), apart altogether from the fact that heredity 
maintained there a number of persons whose title had des¬ 
cended from men who were originally representative Englishmen, 
and whose successors, on the whole, were no less so. In the 
days when kings really governed in England, the most powerful 
check on the king, in the interest of the nation at large, was the 
peerage; the earls and barons, in parliament, were the chief 
bulwark of the people against tyranny. It was they who stood 
for the nation in extorting Magna Carta frpm King John; 
and as time went on, the repreiientation of the commons in 
parliament was largely due, not to any direct popular pressure, 
but to the desire of the kings to influence the lower ranks of 
society independently of the nobles. Dp to the reign of Charles 1 ., 
at all events, the House of Lords was actually the predominant 
partner in parliament; the House of Commons was recruited 
from and returned by only a small section of the commons as 
now understood; and Oliver Cromwell—certainly a “ popular ” 
leader in the ordinary sense—made as short work of it as he 
did of the king himself. Up to 1832, when the first modem 
l^cform Act was passed, the House of Commons was an oli- 
„aichical body, and the electors themselves were a .small and 
privileged class. It is only since then—except in the granting of 
.supplies—that first equality, and then predominance, in respect of 
the House of Lords, has been asserted by the House of Commons, 
owing to the fact that an extended suffrage has made the estate 
of the commons more adequately coincident with the nation as a 
whole. Prior to 1832 it was the king who directly made and 
unmade ministries; in 1835 for the first time the result of a 
general election caused a change of ministry ; and the modern 
view of the House of Lords us purely a revising chamber dates 
only from then. But the very fact that the responsibility 
for creating new peerages now passed to ministers dependent 
on po{>ular suffrage may well justify the contention that hence¬ 
forth it indirectly included a select number of representative 
men of the nation, holding their seats in virtue of authoritative 
nomination and not by heredity. In the sixty years preceding 
i()o6 no fewer than 419 new peerages were created, 238 by the 
Liberal party, 181 by the Conservative, or a balance of 57 creations 
on the Liberal side.* It is fair to assume that all these new 
peers were created as being representative men in the nation for 
one reason or another. And an analysis of the composition of the 
Housfe of Lords in 1906 would have led an unprejudiced outside 
observer to suppose that its competence to speak on national 
affairs had not been weakened by any dependence on the 
hereditary title. It included 166 men who had been M.P.’s 
(i.e. had been elected by popular vote to the House of Commons), 
172 who had held government office, 140 who had been mayors 
of county councils, 207 who had served in the army or navy, 
40 who had been judges or lawyers, 7 ex-viceroys, 16 cx- 
govemors of colonies, 50 who had been eminent in art, letters, 
manufactures or trade, and 21 archbishops or bishops (appointed 
by ministerial recommendation, but only after they had worked 
up to eminence from being curates, and therefore had wide 
experience of the social life of the people). 

It is possible to compare a chamber so composed some¬ 
what favourably with a modem House of Commons, if 
the point at issue—the provision of “ representative men ” 
(i.c. men generally accepted as national spokesmen) - be strictly 
considered, apart from the method of selecting! them by direct 
popular vote.* In the House of Lords the method is heredity 
plus selection by the political party which the popular vote 
has put in power; while in the election of members of the House 

’ Between January igo6 and January lyio thirty-five more new 
peers were created by Liberal premiers, and seven more in June igio. 

Speaking at Oldham on December 15. igog, Lord Curzon .said ; 

" 1 have taken out the figures of the past 200 years, and I tell you 
this, that during that time 41 of our prime ministers have sat in the 
Lords and only 17 in the Commons ; of our foreign secretaries, 56 
m the Lotdsand only 8 in the Commons; of our colonial secretaries, 

40 m the Lords and 25 in the Commons ; of our war ministers, 29 
111 the Lords and 31 in the Commons ; of first lord* otthe Admiralty, 

4"! in the Lords and 28 in the Commons.” ' 


of Commons the popular choice is doubly limited—first, by the 
fact that only the enfranchised commons can vote (in 1910 
about 75 millions out of 43); and secondly, because the 
choice must be made from among candidates who are 
themselves not disqualified for variebs reasons (for instance 
they must not be clergymen, nor entitled to seats in the House 
of Lords). Now, to carry out the real “ will of the nation ” 
in parliament must require (i) a reasonable knowledge of 
the wishes of the nation, and (2) an understanding of the 
best ways of expressing those wishes in legislation and adminis¬ 
tration. In the case of the peers, those who sit as having been 
originally created and therefore selected for the purpose—a 
considerable section of those actively attending—the quali¬ 
fications me obvious: and it is only neces ary to deal with 
those qualified by inheritance of title. Here too, in a number 
of cases, preceding experience in the Hou.se of Commons, to 
which the popular vote has returned them while they were only 
in the succession to a peerage, is a frequent factor ; but, apart 
from that, the art of legislation is one which may well be con¬ 
sidered to require a certain special disposition and mental 
equipment. 'I'hough allowance must be made for exceptional 
cases, it is obvious that the son of a man who has been respon¬ 
sible for Icgisliiting, who has himself been brought up as one 
who will have to take his part in legislating, is most likely, in 
any society, to have qualified him a If for the business, as in 
the ca.se of any profession or trade. He has been accustomed 
to breathe the parliamentary atmo.sphere, and as one of a 
leisured class has had the opportunity to study the subject 
of legislation, and to obtain experience of its conditions. This 
is .so generally accepted that, in fact, the same theory is com¬ 
monly applied to candidates for the House of Commons, and 
predominantly to members of that House who are given office. 
The names of more than one generation are writ large in English 
history in the case of the Pitts, Foxes, Grenvilles, Cannings, 
Cecils, Stanleys and Cavendishes. The sons of famous political 
commoners, a Gladstone, a Harcourt, a Churchill, a Primrose, 
a Chamberlain, have by consent a .superior claim, even within 
the radical or popular party, by no means resting originally 
or primarily on known personal merit or proved experience, for 
selection as candidates and then lor preferment to office ; and 
it is a very common occurrence for younger sons of peers to be 
selerted as candidates (liberal as much as conservative) for 
parliament, even though from general intellectual considera¬ 
tions they may appear in no way the equals of other men. 
They have been brought up to the business ; and they are 
therefore adapted for it by heredity. If the House of Commons 
were deprived of those members who obtained their seats or 
their offices primarily for reasons of heredity, it would lose 
many of its best men—as indeed it occasionally does, to its 
disadvantage and possibly to the chagrin of the individuals 
themselves, when succession to a peerage forces a prominent 
parliamentarian to relinquish his seat in the Lower House and 
to take his place in the “ unrepresentative ” chamber. 

It remains nevertheless the fact that, in politics, “repre¬ 
sentative ” government means not so much government by men 
really representative of the nation as government in 
the name of the whole body of citizens (and predomi- 
nantly the estate of the commons) through a chamber /*« “ ma 
or chambers composed of elected deputies. The 
object in view is the expression of the “ will of the 
people ”—the people, that is, who are sovereign. Clearly the 
only pure case of such government can be in -a republic, 
where there is only one “ estate,” the free citizens. The home 
and historical type of representative government, the United 
Kingdom, is strictly no such ra.se, since the monarchy and 
the House of Lords exist and work on lines constitutionally 
independent of any direct contact with the electorate. British 
practice, however, is of vital importance for the theory of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, and it is worth while to point out that 
the “ will of the people ” may even so be effectively expressed— 
some people may think even more effectively expressed than 
in a pure republic. The king and the House of Lords, ywa ' 
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estates of the realm, are just as much part of “ the people,” in 
the widest sense, as “the commons” are ; they are an integral 
part of the nation. In a republic they would as individuals be 
equal citizens, able to become candidates for the representative 
chamber or chambers; Sut as it is, since they are expressly 
debarred from talcing part in elections to the House of Commons, 
they remain entitled and expected to use their historic method 
of playing a part in the government of the state. They assist 
to constitute “ the people ” in the wider sense, and in the 
narrower sense “ the people ” (*.«. the commons) know it and 
rely on it. Under the British constitution the commons have 
habitually relied on the monarchy and the House of Lords to 
play their part in the state, and on many occasions it has been 
proved, by various methods by which it is open to the commons 
themselves to show their real feeling, that action on the part of 
the monarch (e.g. in foreign affairs) or the House of Lords (in 
rejecting or modifying bills sent up by the House of Commons), 
ill which a popular vote has played no initiating or controlling 
part, is welcomed and ratified, by consent of a large majority, 
on the part of the nation at large. So much is this so that it is 
notorious, in the case of the House of Lords, that elected members 
of the House of Commons, tied by purely party allegiance and 
pledges, have constantly voted for a measure they did not want 
to see passed, relying on the House of Lords to throw it out. 
Ultimately, no doubt, the reconciliation of this “ presentative ” 
t Icmcnt in the British form of constitution with the growth of 
democracy and the predominance of the “ representative ” 
system depends purely on the waiving of historical theory both 
by king and peers, and its adaptation to the fact of popular 
government through the recognition that their action rests for 
its efficient authority upon conformity with the “ will of the 
people.” Thus it has become an established maxim in England 
that while it is the proper function of the House of Lords to 
reject a measure which in their opi ion is not in accordance with 
the wishes of the nation, they could not repeat such a rejection 
after a general election Imd shown that its authors in the House 
of Commons were supported by the country, llic experience 
of politics from 1832 to 1910 gave abundant justification to the 
House of Lords for supposing that in such cases they were 
interpreting the desire of the country better than the House of 
Commons; the case of the Irish Home Rule bill of 1893 is, of 
course, the classical example.' So that in practice the House 
of Lords only acts in opposition to the House of Commons, 
subject to the remedy of a dissolution of parliament (which 
depends .strictly on the prerogative of the Crown, but in practice 
on the advice of the leader of the majority in the House of 
Commons), at which the view of the House of Commons might 
be confirmed and reasserted, and in that case would prevail. 
The violent attacks made on the House of Lords by the Liberal 
party, on occasions when that party has had a majc)rity in the 
commons and has had its measures rejected or distastefully 
amended, have always been open to the criticism that if the 
majority in the House of Commons were really supported by the 
electorate in the country they had the remedy in their own hands. 
If it were shown by the result of a general election that their 
defeated measure were the “ will of the people,” the House of 
Lords, as was generally understood, must give way. Such a 
position, though naturdly objectionable to a party in power in 
the House of Commons (because general elections are uncertain 
things in every respect but that of trouble and expense), could 
clearly be strong only in view of the confidence of the House of 
Lords in its action being more truly representative of public 
opinion. It therefore must be said to have acted, howwer 
clumsily and indirectly—and no direct way would be feasible 
except that of the Referendum—as a “ representative ” body, 
i.e. as carrying out what it judged to he the national will and 
not merely the will of the peers, although not constituted as 
I The result of the general election of January 1910, following on 
the rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords, cannot properly 
be said to show anything to the contrary. It was notorious that 
tliere was no genuine majority in the new House of Commons for 
the Budget, and that the Irisfi Nationahsts only voted for it as part 
of an arrangement for ulterior purposes. 
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such in the narrower sense. In practice, and in accordance 
with this view, it has on more than one occasion (e.g. in the case 
of the Trades Disputes Act of 1906) accepted and passed measures 
which it was notorious, and indeed avowed, that the peers 
th- mselves regarded as bad. 

The immense extension of the “ representative principle ” 
in government, by means of popular election, and its adaptation 
to municipal as well as national councils, has in recent 
times resulted in attracting much attention to 
problem of making such elected bodies more accurately Mmimlag 
representative of public opinion than they frequently «•#«- 
are. There are three distinct problems involved—»•««»<•« 
(1) that of making the number of enfranchised citizens * 
correspond to a real embodiment of the nation; (2) that 
of getting candidates to stand for the office of representative 
who are competent and incorruptible exponents of the national 
will, and (3) that of adopting a system of voting which shall 
result in the elected representatives forming an assembly which 
shall adequately reflect the balance of opinion in the electorate. 

(i) The history of the gradual extension of the franchise in 
the United Kingdom is given under Parliament, and the 
conditions for other countries under their respective 
headings. But while, in countries with a representative 
system at all, the question as to the extent to which 
the male citizens shall have the vote is mainly one of degree—as 
to property or other qualification, up to the inclusion of all 
adults (see Vote and Voting) —the question of the incapacity 
of w'omen, as a sex, raises a distinction which is more radical. 
'Ilie facts as to the profjress of the movement for women’s 
suffrage an- given in the article Women. It is only necessary 
to say here that, where the franchise is limited to the male 
sex, the theory of “ no taxation without representation " is 
under modern Conditions of life carried out in a decidedly one¬ 
sided way. The question of women’s suffrage is, however, one of 
public poliey. in whatever state it is raised; and even where, 
as in Great Britain, it has been adopted for municipal affairs, 
adistinrtion i.s rommonly made as regards the national assembly. 
So far as the historical facts as to the disability of women are 
concerned, it has been unanimously decided in England by the 
highest law-court of the realm (judgment of the House of Lords 
in the Edinburgh University case, December 1908), presided over 
on this occasion by a Liberal I.ord Chancellor (Lord Lorebum), 
that, according to their authoritative statement of the common 
law, women never had in earlier times any legal right to vote 
for members of parliament; this judgment is therefore entirely 
adverse to such ingenious arguments to the contrary as are ably 
expressed in Mrs Charlotte Carmichael Stopes’s British Fret- 
women (1907). 

Sex, however, apart, there are various interesting questions as 
to the principles which should govern the extension of the 
suffrage and its limitations, to which a brief reference may here 
be made. It is noteworthy that John Stuart Mill, the philo¬ 
sophical radical whose work on Representative Government 
(first published in 1861) is a classic on the subject, and who 
regarded the representative system as the highest ideal of polity, 
made a good many reservations which have been ignored by 
those who frequently quote him. Mill’s ideal was by no means 
that popular government should involve a mere counting of 
heads, or absolute equ.'ility of value among the citizens. While 
holding that “ nsiarrangement of the suffrage can be permanently 
satisfactory in which any jjerson or class is peremptorily excluded, 
or in which the electoi^ privilege is not open to all persons 
of full age who desire to obtain it,” he insisted on “.cw^in 
exclusions.” Thus he demanded that universal education should 
precede universal enfranchisement, and laid it down_ the* M 
education to the required amount had not become universally 
accessible and thus a hardship arose, this was " a hardship 
that had to be borne.” He would not grant the suffrage to 
any one who could not read, write and perform a sum in the rule 
of three. Further, he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasized the view that, as a condition annexed to 
representation, such taxation should descend totbepoorest class 
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“ in a visible shape,” by which he explained that he did noi 
mean “ indirect taxes,” a “ mode of defraying a share of the 
public expenses which is hardly felt.” He advuatted for this 
purpose “ a direct tax, in the simple form of a capitation ” on 
every grown person. But even more than this, he was in favour 
of a form of plural voting, so that the intellectual classes of the 
community should have more proportionate weight than the 
numerically larger working-classes : “ though every one ought 
to have a voice, that every one should have an equal voice is a 
totally different proposition.” The well-informed and capable 
man\ opinion being more valuable than that of the Iwrely 
qualified elector, it should be given more effect by a system of 
plural voting, which should give him more votes than one. As 
to the test of value of opinion, Mill was careful to say he did not 
mean property—though the principle was so important that he 
would not aboUsh such a test where it existed—but individual 
mental superiority, which he would gauge by the rough indica¬ 
tion afforded by occupation in the higher forms of business or 
profession, or by such a criterion as a university degree or the 
passing of an examination of a fairly high standard. 

" Until there shall have tiecn devised some mode of plural voting, 
wliich may assign to education as such titc degree of superior in¬ 
fluence due to it, and siitficient as a counterpoise to the numerical 
weight of the least educated class, iur so lung the benefits of completely 
iiniversaf aufirage cunnut be obtained without bringing with them, 
asit appears to me, more than eipiivalent evils.” " Kqual voting," 
he repeated, “ is in principle wrong, because recognising a wrong 
standawd, and exercising a bad influence on the voter’s mind. It is 
nut useful, but hurtful, that the constitution of the country shouUI 
declare ignorance to be untitled to os much political power as know¬ 
ledge.” 

Modern democracy may ignore MiU'.s omphalic plea for plural 
voting, as it ignores his equally strong arguments gainst the 
ballot '—-his contention being that secret voting violated the 
spirit of the suffrage, according to which the voter was a trustee 
for the public, whose acts should be publicly known—but Mill’s 
discussion of the whole subject proceeds on high grounds which 
are still worth careful consideration. Where a representative 
system, 08 such, is extolled as the ideal polity, the reservations 
made by Mill, a liberal thinker who cannot be dismissed as a 
prejudiced reactionary, should be remembered. Mill postulated, 
in any event, ,a state of society which was worthy of such a 
system, no less than the necessary checks and halmiccs which 
should make it .cescespond to the real conditions of rational 
gowemmerjt. “Representative in-stitutions,” he pointed out, 

“ are of little value, and may be a mere instrument of tyranny 
or intrigue, when the gaaerality of electors are not sufficiently 
interested in their own government to give their vote, or, if 
they vote at all, do not bestow their suffrages on public grounds, 
but sen them for money, or vote at the beck of some one who has 
control over, them, or whom for .private reasons they desire to 
propitiate. Popular election, as thus practised, instead of a 
security gainst misgovernment, is but an additional wheel in 
its machinery.” When, in modern days, advocates of repre¬ 
sentative institutions seem ready ito extend them to all countries, 
they become doctrinaires'who depart widely from the standpoint 
of Mill, and forget tliat democracy is it^f only a “ form of 
government,” as Sir Henry Maine insisted, for which all com¬ 
munities may not be ripe or fitted. The ideal form of govern¬ 
ment must be raktive to a certain state of civilization and certain 
conditions of nationaTlife, and its,advantages cap only be tested 
by results and practical working. 

(2) As regards the important question of the selection of 
candidates (which depends partly on their willingness to stand. 
StitaUom Aflci partly on the means available for discovering 
otiCamM- suitable persons), modern practice is entirely dominated 
Mm. by the organization of political parties and the require¬ 
ments of piarty allegiance. Though much has been said as to 
the desirability or not of,paying members for their services 
(see Payment of Membeks^, this is certainly overshadowed by 
the question of the availability of really capable men at all to the 
number required, for all candidates become “ professional ” 

‘ Befare 1872. when the Ballot Act was passed, voting was public. 


politicians, whether :paid or not. The ideal of having a “ repre¬ 
sentative man ” in 3 ie broader sense as a “ representative ” in 
the narrower is only very roughly attained where the conditions 
of public life make a .capacity for electioneering a necessity. 
To a large extent the political candidaite depends purely upon 
the support of a party organization. His clioice rests with party 
wire-pullers, and the average individual elector is confronted 
with the task of voting for some one of whom he may personally 
know very little, exc^t tliat, if returned, the candidate will in 
pmliament vote for measures embodying certain general prin¬ 
ciples as .indicated in some vague party programme. Since 
the elector as a rule himself supports a party, he votes accord¬ 
ingly, but there are always a good many electors who under such a 
system fail to get a chance of voting for a candidate who fully 
represents their views. The supremacy of party interests, 
resulting from the difficulty of having any other form of electoral 
organization, is apt to bring many evils in its train, includini; the 
corruption of the electorate, and the practice of “ lobbying,” 
i.e. the pressure upon members in parliament of important 
“ interests ’’ whose electoral assistance is indispensable. 

(i) The more important point to be considered here is the 
third. When u representative assembly is to be elected by a 
direct popular vote, it is obviously necessary (a) thats^,teni« 
either there should be some system by which the whole ot voting. 
body as a unit should elect idl the members en bloc, or, as this 
usually appears impracticable, that the mass of electors should be 
ditdded within defined areas, or “ constituencies ”; and (A) that 
! in the latter case voting shall take place for the purpose of-electing 
' one or more representatives of each such area according to some 
method by wliich due effect shall be given to tlie pretcrcnces of 
the electors. In theory there can be no perfectly fair arrangement 
as -between constituency and constituency, where a single repre¬ 
sentative is to be returned, except on the terms that they.arc ex¬ 
actly equal in the number of electors; each elector’s voice would 
thencomitajually with that of any other in the nation (or mnte/is 
muiaiidL\ in the municipality, &c.). But in practice it is difficult 
to the point of impossibility to attempt more than an arbitrary 
distribution of electoral areas, more or less approximating to 
equality; and recourse is had to the formation of constituencies 
out of geographical districts taken as units for historiad er 
practical reasons., and necessarily fluctuating from time to time 
in population or influence. It may become necessary periodi¬ 
cally to revise these areas by wliat in England arc called Re¬ 
distribution Acte, ,but it has to be admitted that any perfect 
system of representation is always stultified by the necessary 
inequalities involved; and what is known as “ gerrymandering ” 
is sometimes the result, when a party in power so recasts the 
electoral districts as to give .more opportunity for ite own 
candidates to be returned than for those of its oppements. 
This flaw is particularly noticeable when the arrangement for 
tlie method of voting is that which allots only one member 
or representative to each district (sautin d’arrondissfmmt). 
The essential vice of this single-member system, which .prexmls 
in Idle United Kingdom “ and the United States, is the luck of 
correspondence between the proportions in which the dcctcd 
members of each party stand to one another and the proportions 
in which'the numbers of the electors who returned them similarly 
stand; and it may well be that the minority party in the country 
obtains a majority of representatives in the assmibly, or at 
any rate that a substantial minority obtains an absurdly small 
representation. “ As a result of the district system,” writes 'Pro¬ 
fessor J. R. Commons of Wisconsin {Proportimal Represeittalim, 
1907), “ the national House of Representatives (in America) is 
scaffoely a representative body. In the Fifty-first Congress, a 
majority of representatives were elected by a minority Of 
voters”'; the fiaures being 5,348,379 Republican votes with 164 
elected, and 5,5c*,581 Democratic votes with 161 elected. In 

• The House of Commons in 1910 was elected by 643 constituencies, 
of .which 2.7 (including three universities) returned two members each, 
and the rest one; and the Royal Commission, Which reported in 
that year, recommended the abandonment of the existing two- 
member constituencies " at the earliest convenient opportunity.” 
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the case of the Fiftysecond (ingress, the Democrats, with 
50-6 % of the votes, returned 71-1 % of the representa¬ 
tives ; the Republicans, with 42-9 % of the votes, returning 
36-5 % of the representatives. Lord Avebury {Propor¬ 
tional Representation. t890; new ed. 1906) has given various 
similar experienocs in F.ngland ; thus, at the general election 
of 1886, the Liberals, with 1,333^(00 votes, only obtained 176 
seats, while the Unionists, with 1423,500, obtained 283 (not 
counting 99 unopposed returns on the Liberal side, and rii on 
the Unioi.isi.). In the general election of 1895, at which 132 
Unionist scats and 57 Liberal were unopposed, the result in the 
481 seals contested was the return of 279 Unionists and 302 
Liberals; yet the actual votes given were 1,800,000 for the 
Liberals, and 1,775,000 for the Unionists. Again, in 1906, the 
Unionist vote, though 44 % of the total cast, returned only 
28 %*of the members, and the Liberal majority, which in 
strict proportion would have been 68, actually was 256. 

The establishment of mere party majority rule, which is char¬ 
acteristic of a representative system, is a necessity, no doubt, 
in popular government; but the way in which a substantial 
minority of voters may only obtain a contemptible minority 
of members, and may in practice be tyrannized over in con¬ 
sequence, somewhat detracts from its blessings, and leads to 
extreme party measures. The division of the whole electoral 
body into constituencies is, after all, only a device for getting 
over the difficulty of the (d^ors voting en bloc, and it does not 
.seem to justify the conversion of a real majority in the country 
into a minority as represented in parliament, nor the complete 
exclusion of a substantial number of the electorate from parlia¬ 


mentary representation—so far as their views are concerned—at 
all. Yet under the linglish system such results arc possible as the 
oiipture of every seat in Wales (34), in 1^6, by the Liberal party, 
with 217.462 votes, the 100,547 Unionist voters having no 
representation in parliament; while in Warwickshire, though 
22,490 votes were given to the Unionist candidates again-st 22421 
for the Liberal, three Liberals were returned against one 


Unionist. 

The attempt to rectify this flaw in the r^resentative method 
has led to the suggestion of various devices by the adoption 
Propor- which the elected members may correspond more 
HoBti equally to the divisions of opinion in the electorate. 
repre- Under the plan of scrutin it Uste (or “ general ticket ’’) 
etuutipp. jjjyggy districts are created, each returning several 
members, and each voter has as many votes as there are 
members to elect; but while this system apparently 
provides the opportunity for the return of candidates 
with different views, it only requires a solid party vote to 
capture the whole of the representation for a majority. 
What is kirown as the “limited vote" is a form <rf scrutin 
de lisle by which the elector has less voles than there are seats 
to be filled; with (say) three to be elected, the elector hw 
only two votes. Systems of “limited vote” are in force in 
Portug^, Spain and Japan. A somewhat better plan is the 
“cumulative vote," which gives'each.elector as many votes 
as there are members to be elected, but allows him to divide 
them as he pleases (instead of giving only one vote to any one 
candidate). This enables an organised minority, by concentrat¬ 
ing their votes, to elect at all events some representative; but 
the “ cumulative vote ” works rather capriciously, and is com¬ 
monly defehted by carefttUperty orgaitMation. . . 

A more elaborate plan, but depending like the “ Itmrted 
vote and the “ cumulative " vote on the formation of constitu¬ 
encies returning three or more members each, is that of the 
“transferable vote.” By this device ain efedtor can indicate 
on his ballot paper not only his first choiee;but also his second 
or third &c. To ensure elation a candidate need’not cibtain 
a majority of the votes polled, but only a certain number, so 
fixed that it can be obtained by a number of, candidates equal 
to the number of seats to be filled, but by no more; this number 
•f votes is called the “ quota.” At the first count firtt dioices 
enly are redtOnCd, and those candidates who Iwe 'received 
a “Vota " <»■ more are detilarcd Aflji elected. If all the state 


have not then been filled up, the' surplus votes of those candinj, 
dates who have received more than the “ quota ” are trans¬ 
ferred according to the names marked (2) on them. If these'' 
transfers'.still do not bring the requisite number of candidates' 
up tO'the “ quota,” the lowestoandidate is eliminated and his 
votes transferred according to the next preferences, and so on 
till the seats are filled. This system, which is the one usually. 
associated with the term “ propmtional representation.” waa. 
fi»t suggested by Thomas Hare, who published in 1857 a. 
pamphlet on The Machinery of Representation,' and in 
1859 a more complete scheme in his treatise on The Election 
of Representatives. John Stuart Mill, in Representative Covem-i 
ment (1861) warmly endorsed Hare’s proposal. Hare wished 
to treat the whole country a.s .one constituency, but by later 
supporters of the “ transferable vote ” that plan was abandoned 
as impracticable; and the principle will work so long as the 
constituencies adopted eacli return several members. Lord 
Courtney, in his evidence before the British Royal Ojmmission 
in 1909, said that his minimum constituency would be :a three- 
membered one, but he would create a fifteen-membered con¬ 
stituency without hesitation. The simple “ transfemblo vote ” 
has been adopted in Tasmania for all elections (t'907), after 
experimental adoption in the constituencies of Hobrat and 
l.aunceston in 1896-1901, and in the electiem of the Tasmanian 
members of the Commonweakb legislature in 1900?- It was, 
proposed in the draft of the South African oonstitutioa, but 
abandoned. The principle has also been adqited in the “ list 
systems ” of Belgium, some Swiss cantons, Sweden, .Finland 
and parts of Derni ark.-Wiirttemberg and Servk, where candi¬ 
dates are grouped in lists and all votes given to individual 
candidates on the list count first as votes for the list itself,' the 
seats being divided among the lists in proportion to the total 
number of votes obtained by the lisL The use of the general 
term “ proportional representation ” for all of these is, however, 
somewhat misleading; people often suppose that only one 
identical system of voting is meant, wheseas in fact sasnie 
300 possible varieties have been proposed, and each of the 
states mentioned has a different one from all the othera. The 
only common element is the device of the “ tran^SMble 
vote,” i.e. the method of having .an “ electoral quota,” and the 
filling up of seats, where a quota is net provided by the 
first choices, by votes transferred from the second choices, 
and so on. It may be noted here that the “ transferable 'vote ” 
is calculated to multiply candidates to a point at. which' tire 
minds of the electorate may well be embarrassed as to their; 
preferences (the largest Belgian constituency, retums 22 mem-; 
bers), and, while undoubtedly providing for “ minority repre¬ 
sentation,” to encourage what may be called “ minority 
thinking” and particularist politics. The “ tnutsferable vote ” 
is cMnsnonly objected to as puMling to the electors, ond too 
complicated for the scrutineers, while it is not mueh-favottred 
by “ machine ” party organizations, which generally prefer 
the simpler plan of rou#^-and-*eady majorities f but.:rt has 
received a growing amount-of itheoretical'Suppcrt, well -oa' 
success in practical experiment, in recent yticts. 

The “second ballot” is a devieg for securing absqluteraajorky^ 
instead of relative majwity, representation.. Where- the. two- 
party system ' prevails, it is usutd ■ for only two-'-nM- 
candidates, one for each party, to stand for each sscm* 
single-membe* constituency. But there is nothing 
to prevent a third os even, a fourth candidate ,staa(fing>' 
and this multiplication 'Of eandidates becomes tha mopes’eon^ 
mon in propwtion as parliamentary organreation is ^it 
up into p-oups. The Consequence is that the candidate ‘who 
heads tihe poll may well .have only a relative, not.aa,-abMUtte« 
majority of vot«i, and to moet this objection the “ ssireiid boikie'’ 
has been' introduced, and is in operation in Austrio'^ttgaty, 
France, Qermanyj Italy and Russw. Under, rtuft sytttBjWno 
candidate receives .ain.absolnte majorityoi all theivotwiascoond 
election, is held, a/ti 'which, as- a-rule, oidy the twO'Cmadidatee 
compete who received most; or in caaes where itrere. thitn;«oe 
sera is to be filled, twice as many candidatet! compete-atitiicro 
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are seats. In principle the second ballot has much in its favour, 
though it does not necessarily reflect the real opinion of the 
electorate, but only what is practicable; and while leading to 
political tergaining it does nothing for minority representation. 

in England the importance of the whole subject of the method 
of elections was recognized at the end of 1908 by the appoint¬ 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire and report. Its con¬ 
clusions were published in 1910, after much interesting evidence 
had been taken, but they attracted little attention, being in the 
main adverse to innovation. The one positive recommenda¬ 
tion was for the adoption of the “alternative vote” (already 
in use in Queensland and Western Australia) by which the 
electors might mark their choices 1, j, 3, &c.; this would not be 
for the puipose already discussed as part of the method of the 
“ transferable vote,” but the indications of preference would only 
be used for the same purpose as the “ second ballot.” while 
saving the voters the trouble of further elections. One objection 
to this “alternative vote,” however, as compared with the 
“ second ballot,” is that it does not allow the voter to change 
his mind as to his preference, as he well might do after he knew 
the result of the original voting. 

It may be said broadly that all the devices which have been 
proposed for mitigating or redressing the defects of electoral 
methods ignore the es.sential fact that in any ease a representative 
system can only result in a rather arbitrary appro.ximation to 
correspondence with the opinions of the electorate. It is by 
no means certain even that “ proportional representation ” in 
any of its forms would always result in the return of a repre¬ 
sentative assembly reflecting with mathematical accuracy 
the balance of opinion in the electorate; and even if it did, 
the electors have a way of changing their opinions long before 
their representatives come up for re-election. It was stated 
before the British Royal Commission that in Belgium, in spite 
of “proportional representation,” both in 1900 and in 1902 
a majority of members was returned by a minority of votes. 
While under majority rule, as Mr Augustine Birrell once re¬ 
marked, “ minorities must suffer ”—even large minorities— 
it is on the other hand not likely to conduce to the popularity 
of representative government that minorities should obtain 
too great a share of political power. The fart is that no 
“ representation ” can reflect the views of those “ represented ” 
as accurately as “ presentation ” by those entitled personally 
to speak. This conclusion, while in no necessary degree qualify¬ 
ing the importance of “popular government,” undoubtedly 
detracts from the value of the representative method. The result 
is seen in the increasing desire in really democratic countries 
to supplement representative government by some form of 
Referendum, or direct appeal to the electors for their own 
personal opinion on a distinct i.ssue—a method which involves 
fundamen^ly the addition of a “ presentative ” clement to 
the representative system. 

Literature.— The number of separate works on various aspects 
of the theory, history and practice of political representation—a 
much wider subject than representative government—is too large 
for detailed mention. A general reference can only be made here 
to the standard treatises on constitutional law. The chapter 
in Sir G. Comewall Lewis's Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some 
PolUic(A Terms (Sir T. Raleigh's edition, 1*98) should also be noted. 
In addition to works cited above, a valuable account of all parts 
of the electorsd " machine ” is given in M. Ostrogorski's Democracy 
and (he Organisation of Political Parties {igo2). The Congressional 
Library, Washington, IJ.S.A.,.is.sued in 1904 a " List <{/Broksrelat¬ 
ing to Proportional Representation,” which constitutes a complete 
bibliograpoy of that subject up to that date. The best discussion 
of the various methods for securing adequate representation is, 
however, now to be found in the Report (1910) of the British Royal 
Commission on Systems of Election (Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 5163). 
It ischiefly valuable for its description of thedevices in use in different 
countries and for its weighty criticism of the proposals for minority 
representation. (H. Cu.) 

HBFRIEVE {reprise, from Fr. reprendre), in English law, 
a term which originally meant remand to prison : later and 
more usually, the suspension for a time of the execution of a 
sentence passed on conviction of crime. The term is now seldom 
or never used except with reference to sentences of death. In [ 


the case of capital felonies other than murder the recording of 
sentence of death has the effect of a reprieve by the court. The 
court which can award a sentence is said to possess as of common 
right a discretionary power of granting a reprieve. Courts of 
justice, however, do not grant reprieves by way of dispensation 
from the penalties of the law, which is not for the judicial 
department, but for temporary purposes, e.g. of appeal or inquiry 
as to the state of mind or health of the convict, or to enable him 
to apply for a pardon. Under the old system of transportation 
it was a common practice to reprieve convicted felons as a step 
to induce them to consent to transportation to the American 
colonies (sec the Old Bailey kegtdaliims of 1662, J. Kelyng, 
ed. 1873, p. 1). In cases of conviction of wilful murder the 
reprieve, if any, is granted by the home secretary on behalf of 
the crown, and on convictions of murder the court seems now to 
have no power to reprieve except in the case of a preghant 
woman. 

Sec Hawkins, PX. bk. 2, c. 51 ; Blackatone, Commentaries. 

REPRISALS (Fr. represailles, from reprendre-, Lat. repre- 
hendere, to take back), properly speaking, the act of forcibly 
seizing .something belonging to another state by way of retalia¬ 
tion. but currently used for the retaliation itself. TTiey are acts 
of violence which are a casus belli according to the manner in 
which the state again.st which they are exercised regards them 
and is able to resist oc resent them. Two comparatively recent 
cases have occurred in which this form of redress was resorted 
to. In the one case a demand by the British government for 
an indemnity for injuries inflicted on the British vice-consul 
and certain other British subjects by Nicaraguan authorities 
in the Mosquito reserve not having been complied with, British 
naval forces were landed on April 27th, 1895, at Corinto, where 
they occupied the customs house and other public buildings 
till an agreement was arrived at. In the other case the French 
government in November igoi ordered the occupation by French 
naval forces of the customs house at Mytilene until redress was 
obtained for divers claims of French citizens. A Hague Con¬ 
vention of 1907 now places limitations on the employment of 
force for the recovery of contract debts, and forbids recourse 
to armed force unless “ the debtor state refuses or neglects to 
reply to an offer of arbitration, or after acceptingthe offer prevents 
any compromise from being agreed on, or after arbitration fails 
to submit to the award ” {art. i). (T. Ba.) 

REPRODUCTION, in biology, the generation of new organ¬ 
isms from existing organisms more or less similar. It is a special 
case of growth, and consists of an increase of living substance 
in such fashion that the new substance is either set free as a new 
individual, or, whilst remaining attached to the parent organism, 
.separated by some sort of partition so as to have a subordinate 
individuality. Y. Delage has distinguished as muUiplication 
those case.s in which the new individual arises from a mass of 
cells which remain a part of the maternal tissues during differ¬ 
entiation, reserving the term reproduction for those cases in 
which the spore or cell which is the starting-point of the new 
individual b^ins by .separating from the maternal tissues; 
but the distinction is inconvenient in practice and docs not 
appear to carry with it any fundamental biological significance. 
The general relation between parent and filial organisms is 
dlscu.ssed under Heredity and Embryology; many of the 
details of the cellular processes are dealt with under Cytology, 
and the modes of reproduction exhibited by different kinds of 
animals and plants arc treated of in the various articles describing 
individual groups. Finally, some of the special problems involved 
are discussed under the heading Sex. As reproduction is a 
general biological phenomenon, its manifestations should be 
dealt with simultaneously in the case of animals and plants, 
but many of the special details differ so much tliat it is practically 
convenient to make two headings. - 

Reproduction of Animals 

A. Asexual .—^Many animals possess a more or less limited 
capacity to repair portions of the body that have been accident¬ 
ally removed (see REOENERA'nON), and this capacity may be so 
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extensive that, if the whole body be cut in pieces, each portion [ 
may grow into a new organism. Such a mode of artificial 
propagation, familiar in horticultural operations, has been made 
use of in such animals as .sponges, and has been performed 
experimentally in hydft)ids and some worms. In many Protozoa 
asexual reproduction by simple division is a normal event. In 
Coelcntera it is common, the plane of division usually passing 
through the long axis of tlte body, as in Actinians and many 
Hydroids, or being horizontal, as in the repeated divisions by 
which medusae are produced from an asexual polyp; the new 
individual may separate completely, or serve to build up a 
colonial or compound organism. In some Turbellarians 
(Microstomum) and Chaetopods (Syllis, Myrianida, Nereis, 
Eunice viridis (the palolo-worm of Samoa), asexual reproduction 
occurs in a form that is partly fission and partly budding; 
portions are constricted transversely or laterally, very much 
smaller than the whole animal, and these grow out into new 
animals which may separate or remain attached in chains. In 
Salps. chains are formed sometimes by transverse constriction, 
sometimes by budding. True budding is much more common 
than fission; it occurs in Protozoa, Coelcntera, Sponges, 
Polyzoa, Tunicates and some Flatworms and (Chaetopods, the 
bud being a multicellular portion of the tissues which is partly 
or completely separated from the parent before it proliferates 
into the new form. In various larval stages of many animals, 
asexual reproduction by fission or budding may be produced 
experimentally or may occur naturally. It has been suggested 
that cases of identical twins in vertebrates and many monstrous 
forms, including even dermoid cysts, are due to embryonic 
asexual fi,ssion or budding. The artificial .subdivision of young 
embryos has been performed successfully by several investi¬ 
gators (see Herkditv). In Lumhricus irapezoides the gastrula 
stage of the embryo divides and each half produces a complete 
individual: and multiplication by budding is common at various 
stages of the life-history of many parasitic worms. Spore 
formation, or cellular budding, appears to be limited to the 
Protozoa amongst animals. 

B. Sexual. —Apart from the special and probably secondary 
cases presently to be considered under the .subheading partheno¬ 
genesis, sexual reproduction or amphimixis may be defined as 
the production of a new organism from a zygote, and a zygote 
may be defined as the cell resulting from the conjugation of two 
garnetes or sexual cells derived from the specialized reproductive 
tissue of the parent or parents. In asexual reproduction by 
spore fonnation, the spore proliferates without the aid of another 
spore : in true sexual reproduction the gametes may be regarded 
as special kinds of .spores which appear in two forms, the egg¬ 
cell, ovum or female gamete not proceeding to proliferate into 
a new organism until it has been .stimulated by partial or 
complete fusion with the other form, the spermatozoon or male 
gamete. The act of fusion or conjugation in question is usually 
spoken of as fertilization, and the zygote, or starting-point of 
the new organism, is the fertilized egg-cell. Among protozoa 
and the lower plants there occur a series of forms of conjugation 
leading towards the specialized form characteristic of the sexual 
reproduction of higher animals. The conjugation may be 
isogamous, that is to say the corvjugating cells may be actually 
or at least apparently indistinguishable. The fusion between 
the cells may be complete, or may concern only the nuclei. The 
conjugation may be followed by reproduction, or may apparently 
have no relation to reproduction. In true sexual reproduction 
the conjugation is keterogamous, i.e. the ^metes ore unlike; 
the fusion is chiefly nuclear, and the process is the prelude of the 
develojwnent of the zygote into the new organism. 

In all the Metazoa the gametes arise from special reproductive 
tissues which are supposed to contain (see Hbredxtv) the 
reproductive material or g^rm-plasm. In the lower (or simpler 
and possiblv degenerate Metazoa) the reproductive or germinal 
tissue consists of a few cells, sometimes in a group, sometimes 
scattered and swnetimes migratwy; in the vast majority of the 
Metazoa the germinal tissue becomes aggregated in distinct 
organs, of which those that give rise to ova or fem^ gametes 
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are known os the ovaries, and those that give rise to the qier- 
matozoa or male gametes ore known os the testes. Hie ovary 
and the testis are the primary reproductive organs; the details of 
their anatomy and position in the various groups need not be 
discussed here (see Reproductive System). 

The male gamete or spermatozoon was first seen in 1677 by 
Ludwig van Hammen, a pupil of A. Leeuwenhoek, with the 
microscope that had been constructed by his master. Leeu¬ 
wenhoek, under the influence of the current preformationist 
ideas, interpreted these actively moving bodies in the seminal 
fluids as preformed germs and described them as animalculac 
spermetia or spermatozoa. Throughout the i8tb century the 
general tendency was to regard them as parasites of no con¬ 
sequence in fertilization. In 1837 R. Wagner established that 
they were present in all sexually mature males and absent in 
infertile male hybrids, and in 1841 A. KftUikcr showed that they 
were cells proliferated in the testes. The spermatozoon is one 
of the smallest of known cells, frequently being no more than one 
hundred thousiandth of the size of the ovum, although the 
extraordinary case of a small Cypris has been recorded in which 
the spermatozoa arc longer than the animal. It is produced in 
enormous quantities and relatively to other minute cells is 
extremely tenacious of life. It may retain its vitality in the male 
organism for a long time after it has become a sepiaratc cell, 
and may exist for lengthy periods in the female organism. 'Ihe 
queen-bee is impregnated only once, and the spermatozoa may 
remain functional within her body for three years. Lord 
Avebury (Sir J. Lubbock) has described the case of a female Mt 
which laid fertile eggs thirteen years after she had been im¬ 
pregnated. It is undoubted that in .snakes, birds and many 
mammals, fertilization may not take place for many days after 
impregnation. The spermatozoa, with a few exceptions, arc 
actively motile, being elongated in shape, with a vibratile tail 
sometimes provided with a swimming membrane. In a few 
cases, chiefly of crustaceans, the spermatozoa are spherical with 
radiating processes, but are capable of amoeboid movements. 
The cell nucleus is generally situated near the rounded or pointed 
extremity, with a centrosome immediately behind it, whilst the 
scanty protoplasm forms the body and vibratile tail} but there 
appears to be no general significance in the various configura¬ 
tions that occur amongst different animals. The process of 
spermatogenesis, or production of spermatozoa from the per¬ 
manent cells of the testis, varies extremely amongst different 
animals and has been the subject of many elabcffate investiga¬ 
tions and much confusing nomenclature. Two factors are 
involved: first, the arrangements to pn duce a very large crop of 
cells so as to provide for the enormous numliers of spermatozoa 
produced by most animals; and second, the final changes of shape 
and of nucleus by which the ripe spermatozoa arise from the 
indifferent tcstis-celk, and these processes may to a certain 
extent overlap. The point of general significance relates to the 
nuclear changes. The nuclear matter that occurs in the tissue 
cells of animals, when these cells divide, breaks up into a number 
of chromosomes constant for each kind of animal, and tte final 
stage of cell division is such that each chromosome splits and 
contributes a half to each daughter cell, so that the latter coine 
to contain the number of chromosomes peculiar to llie animal in 
which they occur. In the case of spermatozoa, howwer, a 
“ reducing " division occurs, in which the chromosomes instead 
of dividing distribute themselves equally between. the two 
daughter cells, with the result tiiat each of the lett» contains 
only half the number pecnliar to the species. In ite simplest 
form, what occurs in the last stage of spermatogenesis is that one 
cell breaks up into four spermatosoa by two successive divisions, 
the first of which is normal and the second reducing. The 
nuclear matter of spermatozoa, therefore, contains hwf: the 
number of chromosomes normal to the risstw cells of tho-s^ecies, 
and we shall see later that a similar reduction takes place in ^ 
formation of the egg. Further eomplicationsi howw«, exist, 
at least in certain forms. In *891 H. Hetdring showed tiiat in a 
Hemipteran insect of the genus Pyrrodutris, two kinds of 
spermatozoa are produced in equal numbers,and F.'CtPsMhwd^ 
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confirmod the observation in the case of some other insects 
a few years later, whilst other observers have extended the 
oljservation to over u hundred species. In all these cases half 
the spermatozoa differ from the other half by the presence of 
what E. B. Wilson calls the “X-element,” and which, in the 
simplest cases, occurs as an unpaired chromosome of the mother 
cell which passes into one and not the other of the two spermato¬ 
zoa formed from that mother cell. 'I'hc matter is still obscure, 
and it is not certain whether the facts arc peculiar to insects or 
have a parallel in spermatogenesis universally. According to 
E. B. Wilson, the facts demoastrate that eggs fertilized by 
spermatCBoa with the X-elemcnt invariably produce females 
(see Sex). I'hc female gamete or ovum is in a large number of 
cases expanded by the pre.sence of food-yolk and protective 
swathing to form the visible moss known us an egg, and the 
production of embiyos from eggs has been studied from the time 
of Aristotle and Pliny. Galen had described the human ovaries 
as tesics muliebres, and W. Harvey in 1651 showed that the diick 
arose from the cicatricula of the yolk of the egg, compared these 
early stages with corresponding stages in the uterus of mammals, 
and laid down the general proposition —mntm esse prinwrdium 
commune omnibus animalibus —that the ovum is a starting- 
point common to all animals. In 16(14 N- Steno identified the 
sexual organ of the mammalian female with that of sharks, and 
first named it the ovary. In 1672 R. De Graaf described the 
structure of the ovary in birds and mammals, observed the ovum 
in the oviduct of the rabbit, and repeated Harvey’s statement as 
to the universal occurrence of ova, although he mistook for ova 
the follicles that now bear his name. In 1825 J. E. Purkyne 
described the germinal vesicle in the chick, tlius distinguishing 
between the structure of the egg a.s a whole and the essential 
germinal area, and in 1827 K. E. von Baer definitely traced the 
ovum back from the uteru.s to the oviduct and thence to its origin 
within the Graafian follicle in the ovary, and thus paved the way 
for identification of the ovum as a distinct cell arising from the 
germinal tis.suc of the ovary. The ovum or female gamete, unlike 
the spermatozoon, is a Wgc cell, in most cases visible to the 
naked eye even in the ovary. Also, in definite contrast with the 
spermatozoon, it is a passive non-motile cell, although in certain 
cases it is capable of protruding pseudopodia. It is usually 
spherical, contains a large nucleus, a centrosome and abundant 
protoplasm, and is generally enclosed in a stout membrane which 
miry or may not have a special aperture known as the micro- 
pyle. The protoplasm of aU eggs contains nutritive material 
for the nourishment of the future embryo, and this material 
may be sufficient in quantity to make the whole cell, although 
remaining microscopic, conspicuously large, or to expand it to the 
relatively enormous mass of the yellow yolk of a fowl’s egg. 
Finally, the cellular nature of the ovum is frequently further 
disguis^ by its being enclosed in a series of membranes such as 
the albumen and shell of the fowl’s egg. Such complexities are 
ancillary to the growth or protecticHi of the future embryo, and 
from the genet^ biological point of view the ovum is to be 
regarded as a specialized cell derived from the germinal tissue 
of the ovary, just as the spermatoeoon is a specialized ceD derived 
from the corresponding stock of germinal material in the testis. 
The numberof ovaproduced varies from a very few,as in mammals 
and birds, to a very large number, as in the herring and many 
invertebrates, but in, ail cases the number is relatively small 
compwed writh that of the spermatozoa produced by the male 
of the‘lame species. The details of ovogenesis are more sharply 
divided Hhan in the case <rf spermatogenesis into processes 
connected with the production of a crop of large cells bloated 
with food-yolk, and the peculiar nudear changea The latter 
changes are generally spoken of as the maturation of the ovum, 
and in most cases do not begin until the full size has been 
attained. As in the nuclear changes of spermatogenesis, the 
details differ in different animals, but the salient feature is that 
the mature ovum contains, like the mpe spermatozoon, half the 
number af chromos«nes nozimd to'the tissne cdls of tte animal 
to which it belongs. The simplest form in which the reduction 
tabes place is that the nucleus of the ovum divides' by an ordmary 
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I division, each chromosome splitting and sharing itself between 
the daughter nuclei. Of these nuclei one is extruded from the 
egg, forming what is called a polar body, and this pwlar body may 
again divide by a redudng division, so as to form two polar 
bodies, each wth half the niM-mal nu«!d>er of chromosome.s. 
finally, the daughter nucleus, remaining in the ovum, also 
divides by u reducing division, and one of the segments remain.? 
to form the nucleus of the ripe ovum, with.tedf the normal 
number of chromosomes, whilst the other is extruded as a polar 
body. Very many suggestions as to tlm meaning of the extru¬ 
sion of the polar bedies have been made, but the least fanciful 
of these is to regard the ovum ready for maturation as homo¬ 
logous with the cell about to divide into four spermatozoa ; in 
each case the nucleus divides twice and one of the divisions is a 
reducing division, so that four daughter nuclei are formed each 
with half the normal number of chromosonus. Many'sper¬ 
matozoa are required, and each of the four becomes the nucleus 
of a complete active cell; relatively few ova are required, but 
cad) has a large protoplasmic body, and only wie of the four 
becomes a functional mature egg, the other three being simply 
extruded and so to say wasted. It must be remembered, 
however, that there is no inherent probability in favour of the 
apparently simplest explanation of a very complex biological 
process. It i.s also to be noted that in many case.s the first polar 
body does not divide,.and it is not clearly established that when 
the first polar body remains single, it is always the result of a 
normal nuclear division. 

When the mature ova and spermatozoa come together in one 
of the various waj's to be discussed later, fertilization, the con¬ 
jugation of the gametes to form the zygote, occurs. Akmaeon 
(580 B.c.) is believed first to have laid down that fertilization 
in animals and plants consisted in the material union of the 
se.xual products from both sexes, but it was not until 1761 that 
it was established experimentally by J. T. Kdlreuter’s work on 
the hybridization of plants. In 1780 L. Spallanzani artificially 
fertilized the eggs of the frog and tortoise, and successfully 
introduced seminal fluid into the uterus of the bitch, but came 
to the erroneous conclusion that it was the fluid medium and 
not the spermatozoa that caused fertilization. This error was 
corrected in 1824 by J. L. Prevost and J. B. Dumas, who showed 
that filtration destroyed the fertilizing power of the fluid. In 
1843 M. Barry observed .spermatozoa within the egg of the rabbit, 
whilst in 1849 R. Leuckart observed the fertilization of -the 
frog’s egg, and in 1851 II. Nelson noticed the entrance of sper¬ 
matozoa to the ^ -of Ascaris, whilst in 1854 a series of observa¬ 
tions published independently by T. L. W. Bischoff and Allen 
Thomson finally and definitely established the fact that ova were 
fertilized by the actual entrance of spermatozoa. Further 
advances in microscopical methods enabled a series of observers, 
of whom the most notable were E. van Benedon, H. Fed and 
0 . Hertwig, to follow and record the details of the process. They 
made it clear that the chief event in fertilization was entrance 
into the ovum of the nucleus or head of the spermatozoon 
where it formed the “ male pronucleus,” which gradually 
approached and fused with the female pronudens tir residual 
nucleus of the o-vum. Still later observers, of whom E. B. 
Wilson is the most conspicuous, have studied the details of 
the process in many different animals and hove shown that 
the nucleus of the spermatozoon invariaUy enters the ovum, 
that the centrosome generally does so, and that the cytoplasm 
usually plays no part. The nucleus of the zygote or fertilized 
ovurn, then, possesses the number of chromosomes-normal in 
the tissue cells of the animal to which it belongs, but of these 
half belong to the female gamete and are derived from the 
germ (dasm of the parental ovary, and half to the male gamete 
-or' spermatozoon, derived' from the. germ ;dasm of the parental 
testis. The stimulus which leads to and induces: the conjugation 
of the gametes appears to be chemoUCtio end to consist of isome 
substance positively attractive to the male gamete, liberated 
by the mature female gamete, bat the attraction is'mutual, 
and in the final staga of approach a protoplasmic outgroarth of 
the ovum towards the spermatozoon frequently occurs. The 
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fertilized eygote proceeds to form the embryo (see Em- 

BRYOLOGY); 

Parihmogenesis is the production of the new organism from 
the female gamete without previous conjugation with the male 
gamete, and is to be ftgarded as secondary to and degenerate 
from true sexual repr^uction. Aristotle recognized that it 
occurr^ in the bee. In 1745 C. Bonnet showed that it must 
occur in the case of Aphides or plant-lice, in which throughout 
the summer there were developed a series of generations con¬ 
sisting entirely of lemales. R. A. F. de Reaumur repeated the 
observations, but evaded the difficulty by suggesting that the 
Aphides were hermaphrodite, an explanation soon afterwards 
disproved by L. Dufour. In 1849 (Sir) R. Owen brought to¬ 
gether the facts as they were then known and made a remark¬ 
able suggestion regarding them. “ Not all the progeny of the 
primary impregnated germ cell are required for the formation 
of the body in all animals; certain of the derivative germ cells 
may remain unchanged and become included in that body 
which has been composed of their metamorphosed and diversely 
combined or confluent brethren; so included, any derivative 
germ cell or the nucleus of such may begin and repieat the same 
processes of growth by imbibition, and of propagation by 
spontaneous fission, as those to which itself owed its origin.” 
Taking hold of tlie recently published views of J. 3. S. Steenstrup 
on alternation of generations, he correlated the sexual and 
asexual alternation in hydroids and so forth with the virgin 
births of insects and Crustacea, and regarded the one and the 
other as instances of the subsequent proliferation of included 
germ cells, applying the word parthenogenesis to the pheno¬ 
menon. His theory was a very remarkable anticipation of the 
germ-plasm theory of A. Weismann, but further knowledge 
showed that there was an important distinction between the 
reproduction of the asexual generations described by Steenstrup 
and the eases of Aphides and Crustacea, the germinal cells in 
the latter instances being true ova produced from the ovaries 
of true females, but capable of development without fertilization. 
In 1856 T. E. von Siebold established this fact and limited 
Owen’s term parthenogenesis to the sense in which it is now 
used, the development without fertilization of ova produced in 
ovaries. True parthenogenesis occurs frequently amongst 
Rotifers, and in certain eases (Philodinadae) males either do not 
c-xisl or are so rare that they have not been discovered. Amongst 
Crustaceans it is common in Branchiopods and Ostracods ; in 
the case of Daphnids, large thick-shelled ova are produced 
towards winter, which develop only after fertilization and 
produce females ; the latter, throughout summer, produce 
thin-shelled ova which do not require fertilization, and from 
which towards autumn both males and females are produced. 
Amongst insects it occurs in many forms in many different 
groups, sometimes occasional, sometimes as a regukr occurrence; 
Apart from Aphides the classical instance is that of the bee, 
where eggs that are not fertilized develop parthenogeneticaDy 
and pr^uce only drones. What is known as pathological 
parthenogenesis has been observed occasionally in higher 
animals, t.g. the frog, the fowl and certain mammals, whilst 
in the case ^ human beings, ovarian cysts in which hair and other 
structures are produced have been attributed to the incomplete 
development of parthenogenetic ova. Finally, it has been 
shown in a number of different instances, notal^ by J. Loeb, 
that artificial parthenogenesis may be induced by various 
mechanical and chemicaLstimulations. It.has been shown that 
ova may be Jnduced to segment by the presence of spermatozoa 
belonging even to difierent classes of the animal kingdom—as, 
for instance, the ova of echinoderms by the spermatozoa of 
molluscs. In such cases the resulting embryos have purely 
maternal charecters. A powible inteipretation is that sperma¬ 
tozoa have itwo functions which may be exercised independently; 
they may act as stimulants to the ovum tO'segment, and they 
may convey the patenwl qualities. The foitner function may 
fee tl^laced fey the chemical substances employed in producing 
artifichd pwthenogenesis. Juvenile or precocious partlheno- 
genesis, in which there takes place Mprodoction-withoat fer¬ 
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tilization in immature larvae, has been observed chiefly in 
insects (Dipterous nudges), and to this the term fcadcgtntsis 
has been applied. 

Tfee theory of parthenogenesis remains doubtful. When 
Weismann and others began to study the polar bodies, they 
made the remarkable discovery that in some parthenogenetic 
e^s only one polar body was extruded, but the meaning of this 
distinction was blurred when other cases wCTe described in which 
two polar bodies were formed. Later on, Weismann drew 
attention to the difference between normal and reducing 
divisions, and it now appears to be clear that, with one set of 
exceptions, ova which develop without fertilizationi arc those in 
which no reducing division Ukes place and which, accordingly, 
contain the number of chromosomes noiroal to the tissue cells 
of the species. Such eggs, in fact, resemble die zygote except 
that all their chromosomes are of maternal origin and the 
centrosome which becomes active in the first segmentation is 
that of the ovum and not, as in normal fertilized eggs, that which 
came in with the spermatozoon. The case of fJie bee and other 
insects in which parthenogenetic development results in the pro- 
ductiim of males, is doubtful; it appears to be the case that a 
reduction division has taken place in the maturation of the egg. 
A. PetrunWvitch has made the ingenious suggestion, that after 
the reducing division the normal number of chrwnosomes is 
restored by the splitting of each into two. Cases"tif patho¬ 
logical and artificial parthenogenesis would fall into' line, on the 
supposition that the stimulus acted by preventing the occurrence 
of r, reducing division in an ovum otherwise mature. It is to be 
noticed, however, that such explanations of parthenogenesis 
arc not much more than a formal harmonizing of the behaviour 
of the chromosomes in the respective rases of fertilized and 
parthenogenetic development; they do not provide a theory as 
to why the process occurs. 

Accessory Reproductive Organs and Processes. —It has been 
already stated that the primary organs of reproduction in 
animals are the germinal tissues producing rei^ectiwely sper¬ 
matozoa and ova, and that in most rases these ore aggregated 
to form testes and ovaries. In certain animals there are no 
accessory organs, and when the reproductive products are ripe, 
they are discharged directly to the exterior if the gonads arc 
external, as in some Coelentera, or if they are internal, break 
through into some cavity of the bixlvand escape byruptur* of the 
body-wall or through some naituruf aperture. In a majority of 
cases, however, special ducts are developed, which dn the male 
serve primarily for the escapeof the spermatozoa, butsecondarily 
may be associated with mtrmnittent organs. Similarly, in the 
female, the primar}' function of the gonad ducts, is to provide 
a passage for the ova, but in many cases they Mrve also lor the 
recaption of spermatozoa, for the development of embryos and 
for the subsequent exit of the young. Associated.with tlm ovary 
and the oviducts arc many kinds of yolk-gknds and shelliglands, 
the function of which is to form nutritive material for the future 
embryo, todischarge tbis.into or around the ovum, anditopro vide 
protective wrappings. Although, in thelast resortjlertiiizationcle- 
pends onimpuisesattracting thospennatozoa to theova,probably 
chemical in their nature, ^e necessary proximity'is'secured: in 
a number of ways. In many simple cases the iri{»' products are 
discharged directly into the surrounding'water, anddniinegnation 
is a matter of accident highly'probaUc .beoamse aii^ aniralls 
discharge eno^ous quantities of ova and spetnwtoBDa, are 
frequently sessile and livein coloitieB/aad areimature 'abotit the 
same time. In other oases, as, for katance, Tunioatesnnd many 
Molk»cs, the spermatozoa;aa'eidischBi^d,.«ild,(bcing'drawn into 
the body of thefemoie'withithe inhaknt currentb, ttere fertilize 
the ova. In yet a number of other cases, there is BCODual congress 
without intromitteace. ThenaieB’Ofnuiny.fisb, snehaettaiman, 
attend the rfemoles about to discharge their/ ova,«odrafterwards 
pour the male fluid over'the- libented emap'othBalrtBittoagst 
otherfish tfaemalesB^iautiasuitabiei locajkyandipre|au)e«oroe 
kind"of nest to whidh tbo'feiBide .Is icndcedibbd mhicareecives 
first theova and then the milt ittmanyiadMriagparukktiiagtm, 
esforinstance thelrog^the male graspstfae ripe fdinidc,iembracing 
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her firmly for a prolonged period, during which ova and sper¬ 
matozoa are discharged simultaneously. Where internal fer¬ 
tilization occurs, there are usually special accessory organs. In 
thefemale, the terminal portion of thegonad-duct.or of thecloaca, 
is modified to receive the intromittent organ of the male, or to 
retain and preserve the seminal fluid. In the male, the terminal 
portion of the gonad-duct may be modified into an intromittent 
organ or penis, grooved or pierced to serve as a channel by which 
the semen is piussed into the female. In arthropods, ordinary 
limbs may be modified for this purpose, or special appendages 
developed; in spiders, the terminal joints of the pedipalps, or 
second pair of appendages, arc enlarged, and are dipped into the 
semen, which is sometimes shed into a special web, and arc used 
as intromittent organs; in cuttlefish, one of the “ arms ” is 
clmrged witli spermatozoa, is inserted into the mantle cavity 
of the female and there brolien off. In many cases there is a 
temporary apposition of the apertures of the male and female, 
with an injection from the male without a special intromittent 
organ. The females are usually passive during coitus, and there 
arc innumerable varieties of clasping organs developed by the 
male to retain hold of the female. Finally, the various secondary 
sexual characters which arc developed in males and females and 
induce association between them by appeals to the senses, must 
l>e regarded as accessory reproductive organ.s anrl processes 
(see Skx). 

Another set of accessory organs and processes are concerned 
with what may be termed in the widest sense of the phrase 
“ brood-care.” In many cases the relation between parent 
and off-spring ceases with the extrusion of he fertilized ovum, 
whilst others display every possible grade of parental care. Many 
of the lower invertebrates choose special localities in which 
to deposit the ova or embryos, and glands, the viscid secretion 
of which serves to bind the ova together or to attach them to 
some external object, are frequently present. In many insects, 
elaborate preparations are made; special food-plants are 
selected, cocoons are woven, or, by means of the special organ 
known as the ovipositor, the eggs are inserted in the tissues 
of a living or de id host, or in other rases a supply of food is pre¬ 
pared and stored with the young larvae. The eggs o- larvae 
may be attached to the parent and carried about with it, as 
in the gills of bivalves, the brood- ouches of the smaller Crus¬ 
tacea, the back of the Surinam toad, the vocal sacs of the frog 
Rhinoderma, the expanded ends of the oviducts or the mar¬ 
supial pouch. In a large number of cases the young are nour¬ 
ished directly from the blood of the mother by some kind of 
placental connexion, as in some of the sharks, in Anablebs, 
a bony fish, in some lizards and in mammals. In other cases, 
the young after birth or hitching are fed by the parents, by 
the special secretion of the mammary glands in the case of 
mammals, by regurgitated food in many birds and mammals, 
by salivary secretions or by food obtained and brought to the 
young by the parents. 

Reproductive Period .—In a general way, reproduction begins 
when the limit of growth has been nearly attained, and the 
instances of paedogenesis. whether that be parthenogenetic 
as in midges, or sexual as in the axolotl, must be regarded as 
an exceptional and special adaptation. In lower animals, 
where the period of growth is short or indefinite, reproduction 
begins earlier and is more variable. But, in all cases, surrounding 
conditions play a’great part in hastening or retarding the c.nsct 
of reproduction. Increased temperature generally acceler¬ 
ates reproductive maturity, excess of food retards it, and 
sudden privation favours it. In a majority of ca-ses it endures 
to the end of life, but in some of the higher forms, such as birds 
and mammals, there is a marked decrease or a cessation of 
reproductive ^ivity, especially in the case of females, as 
life advances. In mo.st animals, moreover, periods of re¬ 
productive activity alternate with periods of quiescence in 
a rhythmical series. In its simpflest form, the rhythm is 
seasonal; but although at first associated with actual seasonal 
changes, it persists in the absence or alteration of these. Many 
animals brought to Europe from the southern hemisphere come 


into reproductive activity at the time of year correspondinf 
to the spring or summer of their native home. “ Heat,’ 
menstruation and ovulation in the higher mammals, including 
man, are rhythmical, and probably physiologically linked, but 
the ancestral meaning of the periodicity is unknown. 

Reproduction and Increase of the Race.—Two distinct factors 
are involved in this question — the potential fecundity ol 
organisms, and the chances of the young reaching maturity, 
The first varies with the actual output of zygotes, and is 
determined partly by the reproductive drain on the individual 
and c.specially the female in cases where the ova are provided 
with much food-yolk, partly on the duration of reproductive 
maturity, and partly on the various adaptive and environ¬ 
mental conditions which regulate the chances of the gametes 
meeting for fertilization, ft is to be noted that as the gametes 
arc simply cells proliferating from the germinal tissue, the poten¬ 
tial number that can be produced is almost indefinite; and as 
it is found that in very closely .Hied forms the actual number 
produced varies within very wide limits, it may be assumed 
that potential fecundity is indefinite. 'The possibility of zygotes 
reaching maturity varies first with the individuation of the 
organism concerned— tliat is to say, the degree of complexity 
of its structure—and the duration of the period of its growth ; 
and secondly, with the incidence of mortality on the egg.s and 
immature ) oung. It is plain that a parasite capable ol living 
only on a particular host may give ri.se to myriads of progeny, 
and yet, from the difficulty of these reaching the only environ¬ 
ment in which they can become mature, might not increase 
more rapidl)’ than an elephant v/hich carries a single foetus 
for about two years, and guards it for many years after birth. 
The probable adapUition of the variable reproductive processes 
to the average conditions of the race is discussed under the 
heading Lonckvity. It may be added here that the adapta¬ 
tion, in all succe.ssful cases, appears to be in excess of what 
would be required merely to replace the losses caused by death, 
and that there is ample scope for the Malthusian and Darwinian 
factors. The rate of reproduction tends to outrun the food- 
supply. 

Literature. —Almost any zoological publication may contain 
matter relating to rcproiluction, but text-books on Embryology 
must be specially consulted. The annual volumes of the Zoological 
liecord, under the heading “ Clencral Subject ” until igo6. and 
thereafter under " Comprehensive Zoology,” give a classifieil 
subject-index of the literature of tlie year in winch references to 
the separate parts of tlic subject arc given. Among.it the older 
memoirs referred to in this article the following arc the most im¬ 
portant : A. Leeuwenhoek, Epistolae ad sncielalem regiam Angliam 
(1710) : R. A. F. de R6aumur, Mfmoircs pour servir A I'histoirr da 
ittsecles (Paris, 1734-1742); C. Bonnet, (Euvres d'histoire natureltc ct 
dc phihsophie (NeucliStcl, 1779-1783) ; L. Spallanzani, Dissertattom 
relative to the Natural History of Animals and Vegetables (F.ng. 
trans., 2nd ed., London, 1789) ; J. L, Prevost ct ]. B. Dumas, 
"Observations relatives i I’appareil g 4 n 4 rateur des aMmaux mrdes," 
Ann, Set, Nat, i. (1824) ; K. H. von Baer, Epistola ad Academtain 
Scient. I’etropotilanam; lieusinger, Zeilsihn/I, 11. (1828); Leon 
Oufour, Kecnerches analomigues et physiologigue sue les Hfmipti'res 
(Paris 1833): R. Wagner, " Rechcrclies sur la generation," Ann. Sci. 
Nat. viii. (1837) ; A. KOlliker, Uber das fVesen der sogenannten 
Saamenthiere, Froriep, Notizen xix. (i841); M. Barry, " Spermatozoa 
observed within the Mammiferous Ovum," Phil. Trans. (1743); 
L J. S. Steenstrup, On the Alternation 0/ Generations (Eng. trans., 
Ray Society, London, 1845); R- Lenckart, Bei/rage eur Lehre der 
Befruehtung (Gftttingen Nachrichten. 1849) ; (Sir) R. Owen, On 
Parthenogenesis (London, 1849); H. Nelson, “ The Reproduction of 
Ascaris mystax,” Phil. Trans. (1852) ; C. T. E. von Siebold, On a 
True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees (Eng. trans., London, 
1857); E. van Beneden, " Rechcrches sur la maturation de Tosuf ct 
lafecomlation," Arch, de hiol. (1883); O. Hertwig, "Das Problem der 
Befruehtung," Jen. Zeitsch. xvui. (i88j;). (P. C. M.) 

Reproduction of Plants 

The various modes in which plants reproduce their species 
may be conveniently classified into two groups, namely, 
vegetative propagation and true reproduction, the distinction 
between them bang roughly this, that whereas in the former 
the production of the new individual may be effected by the 
most various parts of the body, in the latter it is always effected 
by means of a specialised reproductive cell. 
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fertilized eygote proceeds to form the embryo (see Em- 

BRYOLOGY); 

Parihmogenesis is the production of the new organism from 
the female gamete without previous conjugation with the male 
gamete, and is to be ftgarded as secondary to and degenerate 
from true sexual repr^uction. Aristotle recognized that it 
occurr^ in the bee. In 1745 C. Bonnet showed that it must 
occur in the case of Aphides or plant-lice, in which throughout 
the summer there were developed a series of generations con¬ 
sisting entirely of lemales. R. A. F. de Reaumur repeated the 
observations, but evaded the difficulty by suggesting that the 
Aphides were hermaphrodite, an explanation soon afterwards 
disproved by L. Dufour. In 1849 (Sir) R. Owen brought to¬ 
gether the facts as they were then known and made a remark¬ 
able suggestion regarding them. “ Not all the progeny of the 
primary impregnated germ cell are required for the formation 
of the body in all animals; certain of the derivative germ cells 
may remain unchanged and become included in that body 
which has been composed of their metamorphosed and diversely 
combined or confluent brethren; so included, any derivative 
germ cell or the nucleus of such may begin and repieat the same 
processes of growth by imbibition, and of propagation by 
spontaneous fission, as those to which itself owed its origin.” 
Taking hold of tlie recently published views of J. 3. S. Steenstrup 
on alternation of generations, he correlated the sexual and 
asexual alternation in hydroids and so forth with the virgin 
births of insects and Crustacea, and regarded the one and the 
other as instances of the subsequent proliferation of included 
germ cells, applying the word parthenogenesis to the pheno¬ 
menon. His theory was a very remarkable anticipation of the 
germ-plasm theory of A. Weismann, but further knowledge 
showed that there was an important distinction between the 
reproduction of the asexual generations described by Steenstrup 
and the eases of Aphides and Crustacea, the germinal cells in 
the latter instances being true ova produced from the ovaries 
of true females, but capable of development without fertilization. 
In 1856 T. E. von Siebold established this fact and limited 
Owen’s term parthenogenesis to the sense in which it is now 
used, the development without fertilization of ova produced in 
ovaries. True parthenogenesis occurs frequently amongst 
Rotifers, and in certain eases (Philodinadae) males either do not 
c-xisl or are so rare that they have not been discovered. Amongst 
Crustaceans it is common in Branchiopods and Ostracods ; in 
the case of Daphnids, large thick-shelled ova are produced 
towards winter, which develop only after fertilization and 
produce females ; the latter, throughout summer, produce 
thin-shelled ova which do not require fertilization, and from 
which towards autumn both males and females are produced. 
Amongst insects it occurs in many forms in many different 
groups, sometimes occasional, sometimes as a regukr occurrence; 
Apart from Aphides the classical instance is that of the bee, 
where eggs that are not fertilized develop parthenogeneticaDy 
and pr^uce only drones. What is known as pathological 
parthenogenesis has been observed occasionally in higher 
animals, t.g. the frog, the fowl and certain mammals, whilst 
in the case ^ human beings, ovarian cysts in which hair and other 
structures are produced have been attributed to the incomplete 
development of parthenogenetic ova. Finally, it has been 
shown in a number of different instances, notal^ by J. Loeb, 
that artificial parthenogenesis may be induced by various 
mechanical and chemicaLstimulations. It.has been shown that 
ova may be Jnduced to segment by the presence of spermatozoa 
belonging even to difierent classes of the animal kingdom—as, 
for instance, the ova of echinoderms by the spermatozoa of 
molluscs. In such cases the resulting embryos have purely 
maternal charecters. A powible inteipretation is that sperma¬ 
tozoa have itwo functions which may be exercised independently; 
they may act as stimulants to the ovum tO'segment, and they 
may convey the patenwl qualities. The foitner function may 
fee tl^laced fey the chemical substances employed in producing 
artifichd pwthenogenesis. Juvenile or precocious partlheno- 
genesis, in which there takes place Mprodoction-withoat fer¬ 
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tilization in immature larvae, has been observed chiefly in 
insects (Dipterous nudges), and to this the term fcadcgtntsis 
has been applied. 

Tfee theory of parthenogenesis remains doubtful. When 
Weismann and others began to study the polar bodies, they 
made the remarkable discovery that in some parthenogenetic 
e^s only one polar body was extruded, but the meaning of this 
distinction was blurred when other cases wCTe described in which 
two polar bodies were formed. Later on, Weismann drew 
attention to the difference between normal and reducing 
divisions, and it now appears to be clear that, with one set of 
exceptions, ova which develop without fertilizationi arc those in 
which no reducing division Ukes place and which, accordingly, 
contain the number of chromosomes noiroal to the tissue cells 
of the species. Such eggs, in fact, resemble die zygote except 
that all their chromosomes are of maternal origin and the 
centrosome which becomes active in the first segmentation is 
that of the ovum and not, as in normal fertilized eggs, that which 
came in with the spermatozoon. The case of fJie bee and other 
insects in which parthenogenetic development results in the pro- 
ductiim of males, is doubtful; it appears to be the case that a 
reduction division has taken place in the maturation of the egg. 
A. PetrunWvitch has made the ingenious suggestion, that after 
the reducing division the normal number of chrwnosomes is 
restored by the splitting of each into two. Cases"tif patho¬ 
logical and artificial parthenogenesis would fall into' line, on the 
supposition that the stimulus acted by preventing the occurrence 
of r, reducing division in an ovum otherwise mature. It is to be 
noticed, however, that such explanations of parthenogenesis 
arc not much more than a formal harmonizing of the behaviour 
of the chromosomes in the respective rases of fertilized and 
parthenogenetic development; they do not provide a theory as 
to why the process occurs. 

Accessory Reproductive Organs and Processes. —It has been 
already stated that the primary organs of reproduction in 
animals are the germinal tissues producing rei^ectiwely sper¬ 
matozoa and ova, and that in most rases these ore aggregated 
to form testes and ovaries. In certain animals there are no 
accessory organs, and when the reproductive products are ripe, 
they are discharged directly to the exterior if the gonads arc 
external, as in some Coelentera, or if they are internal, break 
through into some cavity of the bixlvand escape byruptur* of the 
body-wall or through some naituruf aperture. In a majority of 
cases, however, special ducts are developed, which dn the male 
servo primarily for the escapeof the spermatozoa, butsecondarily 
may be associated with mtrmnittent organs. Similarly, in the 
female, the primar}' function of the gonad ducts, is to provide 
a passage for the ova, but in many cases they Mrve also lor the 
recaption of spermatozoa, for the development of embryos and 
for the subsequent exit of the young. Associated.with tlm ovary 
and the oviducts arc many kinds of yolk-gknds and shelliglands, 
the function of which is to form nutritive material for the future 
embryo, todischarge tbis.into or around the ovum, anditopro vide 
protective wrappings. Although, in thelast resortjlertiiizationcle- 
pends onimpuisesattracting thospennatozoa to theova,probably 
chemical in their nature, ^e necessary proximity >18'secured: in 
a number of ways. In many simple cases the iri{»> products are 
discharged directly into the surrounding'water, anddniinegnation 
is a matter of accident highly'probaUc .beoamse aii^ aniralls 
discharge eno^ous quantities of ova and speamatoBDa, arc 
frequently sessile and livein coloitieB/aad areimature 'abotit the 
same time. In other oases, as, for katance, Tunioatesnnd many 
Molk»cs, the spermatozoawedischBi^dv.aildtdMUng'drawn into 
the body of thefemoie'withithe inhaknt currentb, ttere fertilize 
the ova. In yet a number of other cases, there is BCODual congress 
without intromitteace. ThenaieB’Ofnuiny.fisb, snehaettaiman, 
attend the rfemoles about to discharge their/ ova,«odrafterwards 
pour the male fluid over'the- libented emap'othBalrtBittoagst 
otherfish tfaemalesB^iautiasuitabiei locajkyandipre|au)e«oroe 
kind"of nest to whidh tbo'femide .Is icndcedibbd mhicareecives 
first theova and then the milt ittmanyiadMriagparukktiiagtm, 
esforinstance thelrog^the male graspstfae ripe fdinidc,iembracing 
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It. 18' important to note that in all the Bryophj^ta an<l in 
some ol the Pteridophyta (most of the Filicinae, all existing 
Equisetinae, and the Lycopodiaceae and Psilotaceae) there is 
but one kind of sporangium and spore, the plants being homo- 
sporous or isosporous, whereas the rest of the Pteridophyta 
(Hydrqiterideae, Selaginellaoeue) and the Plianerogams arc 
hetemsptraus, having sporangia of two kinds ; some pi^uce one 
or a few large spores {megmpores), and are hence termed mega- 
spgrangia, while otliers give rise to a larger number of small 
spores (microspores) and are hence termed microsporangia. 
In the Phanerogams the two kinds of sporangia have received 
special names : the megasporangium, which produces as a 
rule only one mature spore (onbrye-sac), is termed the ovule ; 
the micro^rangium, which produces a large number of micro- 
sfMjres (poUen-grains), is termed the poUen-sac, 

The development of spores, except in the simpler Tballoph)-ta, 
is: more or less restricted to definite parts of the body. Thus 
in the Red Algae (Florideae) there are the orgaas known as 
slixhidia, nemaikteia. In the fungi the. number and variety of 
such organs is very great; they may be described generally as 
simple and compound sporopkores : but for a description the 
artKdc Fongi should be consulted. In the higher plants the 
organs are less various. In the Bryophyta the production of 
spores is restricted to the sporogonium. In the vascular plants 
(Pteridophyta, Plianerogams) the development of sporangia, 
speaking generally, is confined to the leaves. In most ferns tlie 
sporangiferous leaves (sporaphyUs) do not differ in appearance 
from the foliage leaves; but in other Pteridophyta (Equisetaceae, 
Marsiliaceae, some species of Lycopodium and SdagineUa) they 
present considerable adaptation, and notidily in the Phanero¬ 
gams. In the Phanerogams the specialization is so great that 
the sporophylls have received special names ; those which boar 
the micro.sporangia (pollen-sacs) are termed the stamens, and 
those which bear the megasporangia (ovules) are termed the 
carpels. The sporophylls are usuall)- aggregated together on a 
short stem, forming a shoot that constitutes a flower. 

Many terras are employed to indicate the nature of the various 
kinds of spores, espeoMy among the fungi, but the endless 
varieties of asexual (and asexually produced) reproductive 
cells may be grouped under two heads-^i) Gonidia, (z) Spores 
proper. 

The distinction between these two kinds of asexual repro¬ 
ductive cells is as follows. 

The gonidium is a reproducti've cell that gives rise, on germina- 
tiott, to an organism resembling the parent. For instance, 
among the algae, the “ zoospore ” of VawJuria develops into 
a Vaucheria'-plant. There is thus< a close connexion between 
vegetative multiplication^ and multiplication by means of 
gonida. 'Ibe production of gonida is entirely limited to the 
Thallophyta, and is especially marked in the fungi, though the 
nature of ait the many kinds of reproductive cells formed in 
this group has not yet been fully investigated. It is, however, 
wanting m certain algae (Conjugatae, Fucaceoe, Char^eae)and 
fungi (some Peronosporaae and Ascomycetes). 

The spore proper is a reproductive cell that as a rule gives rise, 
on germination, to mi organism unlike that which produced it. 
For instance, the spore of a fern when it germinates gives rise, 
not to a f^-plant, but to a prothallium. The apparent 
exceptions to this rule occur ordy among the Thallrqdijta, and 
are explained below inthe section on Life^kisUrry,^, 

The true spore is developed, usually in a sporangium; after a 
process of division which presents certain features Uiat call for 
special notice. 

Observation of the process of division of the nucleus (karyo- 
Irifieris) in plants generally has shown {for details see Cytolocv) 
that the linin-retieuium of the resting nucleus breaks up into a 
ddinite number of-segments; the chretnosomes, each of which 
bears- a series of minute bodies, the ckromaHn^itits or ehremo- 
««•«; consisting largely of a substance termed ckromatin, In 
the ordinary komoiype divisions of the nuclei the characteristic 
nundjer of chromosomes is always otoervable: but when the 
spore-mother-cells are being formed the number of chromosomes 


is reduced to one-half. Thus, if the number of chromosomes of 
the parent plant be expressed as 2x the number in the .spore 
will be *. To take a concrete case; it has been observed by 
Guignard and others that in the early divisions taking place in 
the developing antlier and ovule of lily the number of 
chromosomes is 24 j whereas in the later divisions which give 
rise to the pollen-mother-cells in the one case and to the mother¬ 
cell of the embryo-sac in the other, the number of chromosomes 
is only 12. Thus the development of a spore (as distinguished 
from a gonidium) is always preceded by a reducing- or keierolype- 
division, a process now more generally termed meiosis (Parmer). 
The reduced number of chromosomes in the nucleus of the 
spore-mothcr-cell persists in the spore, and in all the cells of the 
organism to which the spore may give rise. (Meiosis is discussed 
below in the. section on Sexual Reproduction.) 

It should be explained that cells, to which the name “ spore ” 
has also been applied, are formed as the result of a sexual act; 
such are zygospores, oospores, and some carpospores. But these 
cells differ from spores proper not only in their mode of origin 
hut also in that their nuclei contain the full double number (2.v) 
of chromosomes; hence they may be distinguished as diplospores. 

Sexual Reproduction. — Sexual reproduction involves the 
development of sexual organs (gamlangia) and sexual cells 
(gametes). When the organism is unicellular, as in the lower 
Green Algae (e.g. Frptococcaccae, Conjugatae), the cell becomes 
a sexual organ and its whole protoplasm gives rise to one or more 
sexual cells: in the higher forms certain parts of the body are 
specialized as sexual organs. In many of tlie lower plants the 
organs present no external distinction of sex (e.g. lower Green 
A^ae: the Chytridiaceae, Mucorinae, and some Ascomycetes 
among the fungi): it is impossible to distinguish between the 
male and female organs, although it cannot be doubted that 
the essential physiological difference exists; consequently the 
organs are merely described as gametangia. The gap between 
these plants and those with differentiated sexu^ organs is, 
however, bridged over by intermediate forms, as explained in the 
article Algae. 

When the sexual organs are more or le.ss obviously differ¬ 
entiated into male and female, they present considerable variety 
of form in diSerent groups of plants, and accordingly bear 
different names. 'Thus the male organ is a pollinodium in most 
of the fungi, a spermogonium in others (certain Ascomycetes, 
Uredineae); in all other plants it is an anikeridium. Similarly 
the female organ is an oogonium in various Thallophyta (Green 
and Brown Algae: Ocanycetous Fungi); a procarp in the Red 
Algae; an arcMcarp in certain Ascomycetous Fungi and in the 
Uredineae; an arckegonium in all the higher plants. 

It is generally the case that the protoplasm of the sexual organ 
is differentiated into one or more sexual ceils. Thus the gamc- 
tangiun usually gives rise to cells which, as they are externally 
similar, are term^ isogametes or simply gametes. Certain forms 
of the male organ, the spermogonium and the onthcridium, give 
rise to male cells which are termed spermatia when they arc non- 
cihate, spermaiozoids when they are ciliated and free-swimmdng. 
Again, the female organs termed oogonia and archegonia produce 
one or more female cells -called oaspkeres. But there are im¬ 
portant exoepbons to this rule. Thus the protoplasm is not 
differentiated into -cells in the rametangium of the. Mucorinae ; 
in the male organ (pollinodium^ of -fungi generally; and in the 
female organ (procaup) of the Red Algae and (wchicaip) of the 
Ascomycetes and Uredineae. 

The immediate product of the fusion of cells, or of undifferenti¬ 
ated protoplasm, derived-from sexual organs of opposite sex 
may be generally termed the zygote ; but it is not always of the 
same kind. Thus when two isogametes, or the undiSerentiat^ 
contents of-two gametangia, fuse together, the process is desig¬ 
nated conjugation, and the products is usually a single cell 
termed zygospore. When an oosphere fuses with a, male cell, 
or with the undifferentiated contents of a male organ, the process 
Is fertiUzatioM, and the product is a single cell termed oospore. 
When, finally, a female organ with undifferentiated contents 
receives a male ceU, the process again is fertilization; here the 
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product iS'Hot a single ccdl, but a fructification termed cystocatp 
(Red Algae), or auoearp (Ascomycetes) or aeddium (Uredineae), 
containing many Sports (earpespores). 

As a consequence of ftu: diversity in the sexual organs and cells, 
in the details of the sexnai act, and in the product of it, several 
modes of the sexual proccee have to be disttn^shed, which may be 
conveniontly summarized as foliowe 

1. Iso^atiy : the sexual process consists in tlic fusion of either 
two similar, sexual cells (isogametes), or two similar sexual organs 
(gametangid): it is termed conjugation, and the product is a 
tygosporr. Its varieties are :— 

(a) Gametes ciliated and free-swimming (plmngametes), set 
free into the water wheru they meet and fuse; lower 
Green Algae (Protococcaceac, Pandorineae, most 
Siphonaceae and Confervaceac); some Brown Algae (Phaeo- 
sporeae): 

(fi) Giametangia fuse in pairs, and a gamete is differentiated in 
each i the gametes oi each pair fuse, but are not set free 
and are not ciliated (the Conjugate Green Algae): or, no 
gametes arc difierentiated, the undifferentiated con¬ 
tents of the gametangia fusing (Mucorinae among the 
Fungi). 

If. Oogamy male and female organs distinct: the protoplasm 
of the female organ is differentiated into one or (rarely) more 
oospheres which usually remain enclosed in the fenltilc organ : the 
contents of the male organ are usually differentiated into one or 
more male cells: the jiroeess is fertilization, tho product is an 


oospore, 

( \) The sexual organs are unicellular (or coenocytic as in certain 
Siphonaceous Green Algae and m the Oomycetous Fungi); the 
ii niale organ is an oagoniutn. 

(a) The male organ is an nnlherii/iunt giving rise to one or more 
free-swimming ciliated spermatozoids: 

(1) The oogonium contains a single oosphere which is fertilized 

«n situ : higher Green Algae (Volvox, Vaucheria, 
OeJoganium, Coleochaete, Characeae); some Brown 
Algae (Tilnpleris ); among the Fungi, Mmobkpharis, 
the only fungus known to have spermatozoids ; 

(2) The oogonium produces a single oosphere which is extruded 

and IS fertilized in the water ; Dictyota and some Fucaccae 
(Brown Algae): 

(5) The oogonium contains several oospheres which are fertilized 
in situ : Sphaeroplea (Siphonaceous Green Alga): 

(4) The oogonium produces more than one oosphere (2-8) wiiich 
are extruded and arc fertilized in the water : certain Brown 
Algae {Ptlvelia, Ascophylltim, Fucus): 

{p) The m.alc organ is a pnllinoditim whidi applies itself closely 
to the oogonium : the amorphous male cell is not ciliated 


and is not set free : 

(1) The oogonium contains a single oo.sphere whicli is fertilized 

in .situ : Peronosporaccae (Oomycetes): 

(2) The oogonium contains several oospheres; Saprolegnia- 
ceae; but it is debated whether or not fertilization 
actually takes place. 

(B) The male and female organs ore (as a rule) multicellular; 
t he male organ is an antheridium, the female an arckegouium : the 
arclicgonium always contains a single oosphere which is fertilized 
in .situ. 

(a) The male cell is a free - swimming ciliated spennatozoid ; 
the antheridium produces more than one (usually very 
many) spermatozoids, each of wliich is developed in a 
single c^ : all Bryophyta (mosses, Ac.) and Pterido- 
phyta (ferns, &c.): the only Phanerogams in wlrich 
spermatozoids hSve been oliserved are the gymno- 
spertnouB species Ginkgo biioba, Cycas revoluta^ Zanua 
inlegrifolia. 

(fl)The male cell is amorphous and passes directly from the 
pollen-tube into the oosphere {.sipkenogamy): all Phanero¬ 
gams except the species just mentioned. 

It must be explained that in the angiospermous Phanerogams, 
the male and female organs are so reduced that each is represented 
by only a single cell; the male, by the generative cell, formed In the 
poUen-grain, which usually divides Into two male cells: the female, 
by the oosphere. The gradual reduction eon lie traced through tho 
Gymnoaperms. , , 

Atteolsoa .may here be drawn to the fact (see ANOiosreRMS) 
that in several cases, the second male cell has been seen to enter 
the embtyo-sac from the polleh-tnbe, and it* nucletni to fuse with 
the deSPitiVe tiueleus (eadosperminacleus) or with one of the polar 
nnolel The'algniSeance of this rentarkable observation is dis- 

cussod.inthesacition.onthBPAjwm/ofyp/Ae^oiiaelion. 

III. Carpoganry : the sexual organs are (as a rule) difterentiatcd 
into male and female : the proWplasm of ihe unteeBtflar or mtiUi- 
cellular female organ (archicarp, procarp) It oeruf diflereattat^ 
intO'idniiootphdre: in many ^asee defimt*.'male. celU, sp*tM^w. 
are pwduoed aad.|tte set free, but,they are not dUatiri, andjre- 
ouentlV have a ceU-wall: the process is ferHluatum : the product 
is a frbctificalioh derived essentially from the femate organ con¬ 


taining several (sometimes very many) spates (cttifkspoMipo 
characteristic ofthe Rad Algae and ofthe Asoomycetous rang!. 

(A) There are definite male csllb {spermalia) : 

(a) Tlic female organ is a procarp, consisting Of an elongated, 
closed, receptive filament, tlw tridhogyne, and of 'h bisSt 
fertile pometl, the earpogonium.: on fertilization : the 
latter glows and gives rise direotly or indirectly to a eyeta~ 
carp: the spermatia arc each formed in a unieetiular 
antheridium and have no cell-wall at first! they ftfsc 
with the tip of the trichogyne: Rod Algae (Rhodopnyceae 
■ or Florideae); 

(^)The female organ {archicarp) resembles, the preceding) in 
fertilization the fertile portion {ascoganium) develops into 
an ascocarp containing one or more asci (sporangia) each 
containing usually eight ascospares: the spermatia are 
formed by abstrictlon from' tho filaments (pletigmatm) 
lining s];xicial receptacles, (he s]l>mn<9g(MiM,.,whicb ore tlie 
male organs : certain Asoomycetous Fungi {e,g, LabOul- ' 
beniaceae, some Lichen-Fungi, Polyslignla). For the 
Uredineae, see Abnormalities of Reprodutnon, beloW). 

(B) There are no definite male ceUa; the more or less' tliaZiuct 
male and female organs come into contact, and their undiffer¬ 
entiated contents fuse ; the product is an ascocarp ; 

(o) The male and female organs are obviously dififerent; the 
female organ is an ascogonium, the male a pollimiinm- 
e.g. Pyronema, Sphaerntheca (Ascomycetes); 

{p) The mule and female organs are .quite similar) e.g,.Eiemas- 
cus. Oipodascus (Ascomycetes). , 

It may 1 >r explained that carpogamy is the expression of sexual 
degeneration. In the cases last mentioned, when the sexual organs 
are quite similar, they have reverted to the condition of .gametangia. 
Still further redaction is observable in other Asoomycetes in wmch 
one of the sexual organs, presumably the male, is .either much 
reduced or is altogether wanting. Again in the rusts (Uredineae), 
there ore spermatia, but they are functionless (see section on 
Ahnormalitirs of Reprodiction). In the highest Fungi,' the-Attto- 
basidiomycetes, no sexual organs have been ^scovored. 

Details of the Sexml Ad. —It has been already slated'that the 
sexual art consists in the fusion of two masses of protoplasm, 
commonly cells, derived from two organs of opposite sex: but 
this is only the first stage in the process. The second Stage is the 
fusion of the nuclei, which usually follows qukddy upon the fusion 
of the cells; but nuclear fusion ttiay be postponed So that the two 
sexual nuclei may be observed in the zy^vte, as “ conjugate ” 
nuclei, and even m the ccHs of the organism developed from the 
zj'gotc (e.g. Uredineae). The result of nuclear fusion is that the . 
nucleus of the zygote contains the double' number of chromo- 
Bomes—that is, if the number of chromosomes 'in each of the 
fusing sexual nuclei be*, the number in the nucleus of the zvgote 
will be 2x. Mdreover, this double number persistsl’in all the 
cells of the organism developed from the zygote, untfi it is' 
reduced to onc-half by mciosis preceding either'the development' 
of the spores, or, less commonly, the developmoat of the seKOWI 
cells. But there is yet a third stage, which consists in the 
temporary fusion of the chromosomes belonging to the turn 
sexual nuclei. This always talces place as a preliminary to 
meiosis^ it may be in the germinating zygote,'or after many 
generations of cells harve been formed from' it. At 'the- onset of 
meiosisthe (s*) chromosomes arc seen to be double,'one of ea^ 
pair Imving been derived from the male and the female, odl 
respectively: the chromosomes of- each pair then fuse sothat 
their chromomercs unite along their length, oonsititutlng the 
pseudo-ehromosentes. The paired Chromosomes sepaMte and 
eventually go to form the two daughtermuclei, one to eaahj which 
thus have half (*) the original number of chromosomes. The 
daughtermudei at once divide ■ horaotypicaUy, retWiring the 
reduced (*) number of chromosomes to form the four nuclei of a' 
tetrad of spores (more rarely, e.g. Fueus, 'of textitl oelis). 

IILi Life-history. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing seetkaB tHat' 
plants generally are capable of both sexual and asexual'kprd- 
dilctionj and, further, that in different st8(ges off Heir llfeb&tMjr 
they possess the diploid fix) Humber of chromoSoiBet-in' Urew’ 
nudei, or the haploid (*) Humber. It may be •at'bnce ifttted 
that, in all plants'ra which'Sexual reproddclidn and •truemeiotic 
spore-forihation exist; these two modes of reproduetten 'Biw 
restricted to distinct fcJrins ofthe plant J tjftO sexual forwibear* 
only the sexual organs find is hapIoW j tHe'astfxUd'fUMfr'Wilyo 
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produces spores and is diploid. Hence all such plants ore to this 
extent polymorphic —that is, the plant assumes these two forms 
in the course of its life-history. When, as in many Thallophyta, 
one or other of these forms can reproduce itself by means of 
gonidia, additional forms may be introduced into the life- 
history, which becomes the more complicated the more pro¬ 
nounced the polymorphism. 

The most straightforward life-histories are those presented by 
the Bryophyta and the Pteridophyta, where there are but the 
two forms, the sexual and the asexual. In the life-history of a 
moss, the plant itself bears only sexual organs : it is the sexual 
form, and is distinguished as the ganutophyte. The zj'gote 
(oo.sporc) formed in the sexual act develops into an organism, 
the sporogonium, which is entirely asexual, producing only spores: 
it is distinguished as the sporophyte. When these spores germ¬ 
inate, they give rise to moss-plants. Thus the two forms, the 
sexual and the asexual, regularly alternate with each other— 
that is, the life-history presents that' simple form of poly¬ 
morphism which is known as alternation of generations. Simi¬ 
larly, in the life-history of a fern, there is a regular alternation of 
a sporophyte, which is the fem-planl itself, with a gainetophyte, 
which is the fcrn-prothallium. 

It is pointed out in the preceding section that, as the result 
of the sexual act, the nucleus of the zygote contains twice 
as many chromosomes as those of the fusing sexual cells. This 
2je number of chromosomes persists throughout all the cell- 
generations derived from the zygote, that is, in the cells 
constituting the sporophyte, up to the time that it begins to 
produce spores, when meiosis takes place. Again, the cell- 
generations derived from the .spore, that is, the eclls constituting 
the gametophyte, all luive the reduced a: number of chromosomes 
in their nuclei up to the sexual act. Hence the sporophyte 
may also be designated the iiplophyte and the gametophyte 
the haplophyte (Strasburger): in other words, the sporo¬ 
phyte is the pre-meiolic, the gametophyte the post-meiotie 
generation. Twice in its life-history the plant is represented 
by a single cell: by the spore and by the zygote. The turning- 
points in the life-history, the transitions from the one genera¬ 
tion to the other, are (i) meiosis, (2) the sexual act. 

The course of the life-history in Phanerogams and in those 
Thallophyta which have been adequately investigated is essenti¬ 
ally the same as that of the Bryophyta and of the Pteridophyta 
as described above, though it is less easy to trace on account 
of the peculiar relation of the two generations to each other 
in the Phanerogams and on account of various irregularities 
that present themselves in the Thallophyta. 

In the Phanerogams, as in the Pteridophyta, the pre¬ 
ponderating generation is the sporophyte, the plant itself. 
Inasmuch as they are heterosporous, the gametophyte is 
represented by a male and a female organism or prothallium, 
both rudimentary. The male prothallium consists of the few 
cells formed by the germinating pollen-grain (microspore); and 
though it is quite independent, since the microspores arc shed, 
it grows parasitically in the tissues upon which the microspore 
has been deposited in pollination. The female pruthollium 
may consist of many cells with well-developed archegonia, as 
in the Gymnosperms, or of only a few celk with the female 
organ reduced to the oosphere, as in the Angiosperms. In 
cither case it is the product of the germination of a mcgasporc 
(embryo-sac) which is not shed from its sporangium (ovule): 
hence it never becomes an independent plant, and was long 
regarded as merely a part of the sporophyte until its true nature 
was ascertained, chiefly by the researches of Hofmeister, who 
first explained the alternation of generations in plants. This 
intimate and persistent connexion between the two generations 
affords the explanation of the characteristic features of the 
Phanerogams, the seed and the flower. The ovule containing 
the embryo-.sac, which eventually contains the embryo, per¬ 
sists as the seed—a structure that is distinctive of Phanero¬ 
gams, which have, in fart, on this account been also termed 
Spermatophyta. With regard to the flower, it has been already 
mentioned that it is, like the cone of an Equisetum or a Lyco¬ 


podium, a shoot adapted to the production of spores. But 
it is something more than this: for whereas in Equisetum or 
Lycopodium the function of the cone comes to an end when 
the spores are shed, the flower of the Phanerogam has still 
various functions to perform after tlie maturation of the spores. 
It is the .seat of the process of pollination —that is, the bringing 
of the pollen-grain by one of various agencies into such a posi¬ 
tion that a part (the pollen-tube) of the male prothallium 
developed from it may reach and fertilize the oosphere in the 
embryo-.sac. Thus the flower of Phanerogams is a reproductive 
shoot adapted not only for spore-production, but also lor 
pollination, for fertilization, and for the consequences of fertiliza¬ 
tion, the production of seed and fruit. However, in spite of 
these complications, it is possible to determine accurately the 
limits of the two generations by the observation of the nuclei. 
The meiosis preceding the formation of the spores marks the 
beginning of the (haploid) gametophyte, male and female ; 
and the sexual act marks that of the (diploid) sporophyte. - 

The difficult task of elucidating the life-histories of the 
Thallophyta has been successfully performed in certain cases 
by the application of the method of chromosome-countitig. 
with the result that alternation of generations has been found 
to be of general occurrence. To begin with the Algae. In 
the Dirtyotaceae (Brown Algae) there arc two very similar 
forms in the life-history, the one bearing asexual reproductive 
organs (tetrasporangia), the other bearing sexual organs (oogonia 
and antheridia). It has been shown (Lloyd Williams) that 
the former is undoubtedly the. sporophyte and the latter the 
gametophyte. since the nuclei of the former contain 32 chromo¬ 
somes, and those of the latter 16. Meiosis takes place in the 
mother-cell of the tetraspores, which, on germination, give 
rise to the sexual form. Quite a different life-history has been 
traced in Fucus, another Brown Alga. Here no spores are 
produced : there is but one form in the life-history, the Fucus- 
plant, which bears sexual organs and has, on that account, 
been regarded as a gametophyte. The investigation of the 
nuclei has, however, shown (Farmer) that the FMCWs-pkinl 
is actually diploid, that it is, in fact, a sporophyte ; but since 
there is no spore-formation, meiosis immediately precedes 
the development of the sexual cells, which alone represent the 
gametophyte (see below, Apospory). 

Simikrly, two types of life-history have been discovered in 
the Red Algae. In Polysiphonia violaeea, a species in which 
the tetra.spores and the sexual organs are borne by similar but 
distinct individuals, it has been ascertained (Yamanouchi) 
that, as in IHctyota, meiosis takes place in the mother-cell ot 
the tetraspores, so that the nuclei of these spores, ns also those 
of the sexual plants to which they give rise, contain 20 chromo¬ 
somes : and further, that the nuclei of the carpospores (diplo- 
spores) produced in the cystocarp as the result of fertilization, 
contain 40 chromosomes, as do also those of the asexual plant 
to which the carpospores give rise. Hence the sporophyte 
is represented by the cystocarp and the resulting tetraspor- 
angiate plants : the gametophyte, by the sexual plants. Though 
it IS the rule in the Red Algae that the tetrasporangia and the 
sexual organs are borne on distinct individuals, yet cases arc 
known in which both kinds of reproductive organs are borne 
upon the same plant; and to those the above conclusions 
obviously cannot apply. They have yet to be investigated. 

The second type of life-history has been traced in Nemalion. 
Here there is no tetrasporangiate form, consequently meiosis 
takes place at a different stage in the life-history. It has 
been observed (Wolfe) that the nuclei of the sexual plant 
contain 8 chromosomes; those of the gonimoblast-filaments 
of the developing cystocarp contain 16, whilst those of the 
carpospores contain 8: hence meiosis takes place in the carpo- 
sporangia. Here the plant is the gametophyte; the sporophyte 
is only represented by the cystocarp. The carpospores here are 
true spores (haplospores). 

Among the Green Algae, CoUoehaete is the only form that 
has been fully investigated (Allen). Here meiosis takes place 
in the germinating oospore: consequently the plant is the 
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gametophytc, and the sporophyte is represented only by the 
oospore, so that the life-history resembles that of Nemalion. 
It is probable that this conclusion is generally true of the 
whole group; at any rate of those forms (Desmids, Spirogyra, 
Oedogonium, Chara) %hich have been more or less investi¬ 
gated 

Turning to the Fungi, somewhat similar results have been 
obtained in the few forms that have been studied from this 
point of view. In the sexual Ascomycetes it appears (Harper) 
that meiosis takes places in the ascocarp just before the develop¬ 
ment of the spores, so tliat the life-history essentially resembles 
that of Nemalion. Again, in certain Uredineae, having an 
aocidium-stage and a teleutospore-stage, what is apparently a 
•sexual proces.s has been observed (Blackman, Christman) which 
is described in the section on Abnormalities of Reproduction, and 
the life-history is as follows. The sexual act having taken 
place, a row of aecidinspores is developed in the aecidium, each 
of which contains two conjugate nuclei derived from the sexual 
nuclei. The mycelium developed from the aecidiosporc, as 
well as the uredospores and the teleutospores that it bears, 
.shows two conjugate nuclei. When, however, the tcleuto- 
.s|»ore is about to germinate, the two nuclei fuse (thus completing 
the .sexual act) and meiosi.s takes place. As a result the promy¬ 
celium developed from the teleutospore, and the sporidia that it 
produces, are uninucleate : so arc also the mycelium developed 
from the sporidium, and the female organs (archicarps) borne 
upon it. Hence the limits of the sporophyte are the aecidio- 
s|X)re and the teleutospore: those of the gametophyte, the 
teleutospore and the aecidiospore. 

Similar observations have been made upon other Uredineae 
w ith a more contracted life-history. Phragmidium Potentillae- 
camdensis is a rust that has no aecidium-stage: consequently 
ihe primary uredospores arc borne by the mycelium produced 
on infection of the host by a sporidium. It has been observed 
(Christman) that the sporogenous hyphae fuse in pairs, suggest¬ 
ing a sexual act; then the primary uredospores are developed 
in rows from the fused pairs of hyphae which thus behave as 
.sexual organs (archicarps), and each such uredospore contains 
two conjugate nuclei. Although the research has not been 
carried beyond this point, it may be inferred that in this case, as 
in the preceding, nuclear fusion and meiosis take place in the 
teleutospore. Here the sporophyte is represented by the 
uredo-form. 

Finally, in some of the fungi in which no sexual organs have 
vet been discovered, this method of investigation Iras naadc it 
probable that some kind of sexual act takes place nevertheless. 
Thus in the Uredine Puccinia m'lvacearum, which has only 
teleutospore- and sporidium-stages,’ it has been observed (Black¬ 
man) that the formation of the teleutospores is preceded by a 
binucleate condition of the hyphae. The same idea is suggested 
by the binucleate Imsidia of the Basidiomycetes, which corre¬ 
spond to the teleuto.spores of the Uredineae. 

The life-histories sketched in the preceding paragraphs show 
that one of the complexities met with in the TWlophyta is 
that meiosis does not always take place at the same point in the 
life-history. In the higher plants the incidence of meiosis is 
generally, though not absolutely, constant: it may be stated as 
a rule that in the Bryophyta, Pteridophyta and Phanerogams 
it takes place in the spore-mother-cells. In the Thallophyta 
this rule does not hold. In some of them, it is true, meiosis 
immediately precedes, as in the higher plants, the formation of 
certain spores, the tetrasporcs (Dictyotaceae, Polysipkmia), 
the teleutospores (Uredineae): but in others it immediately 
precedes the development of the sexual organs (Fucaceae), or 
follows more or less directly upon the sexual act (Green Algae, 
Nemalion, Ascomycetes). 

The life-history of most Thallophyta is further complicated 
by the capacity of the gametophyte of the sporophyte to repro¬ 
duce themselves by cells termed gonidia, a edacity that is 
wholly luking in the higher plants. The km^ology of gonidia 
has not yet been sufficiently investigated: but when, as in the 
Green Algae and the Oomycetous Fungi, the gonidia are developed 


by and reproduce the gametophyte, it may be infewe^ that 
they, like the gametophyte, are haploid. One case, at jany 
rate, of the reproduction of the sporophyte by gonidia is fi®y 
known, that of the Uredineae just described, in which the uredcH 
form, which is a phase of the sporophyte, is reproduced by the 
uredo-spores which are binucleate, that is diplcud, and may be 
distinguished os diplogonidia. In any case the result is that 
whereas in the higher plants each of the alternating generations 
occurs but once in the life-history, in these Thallophyta the life- 
history may include a succession of gametophytic or of sporo- 
phytic forms. This is, in fact, a distinguishing feature _cd the 
group. The higher plants present a regular alternation of 
generations: whereas, in the Thallophyta, &ough they probably 
all present some kind of alternation of generations, yet it is 
irregular in the various ways and for the various reasons 
mentioned above. 

Sufficient information has been given in the preceding pages 
to render possible the consideration of the origin of alternation 
of generations. To begin quite at the beginning, it may be 
assumed that the primitive form of reproduction was purely 
vegetative, merely division of the unicellular organism when it 
had attained the limits of its own growth. Following on this 
came reproduction by a gonidium: that is, the protoplasm of 
the cell, at the end of its vegetative life, became quiescent, 
surrounded itself with a proper wall, or was set freeJB a motile 
ciliated cell, having in some unexplained way become capable 
of origmating a new course of life {rejuvenescence) on germination. 
Then, as can be well traced in the Brown and Green Algae (see 
Algae), these primitive reproductive cells (gonidia) began to 
fuse in pairs: in other words, they gradually became sexual. 
This stage can still be observed in some of these Algae {e.g. 
Ulothrix, Ectocarpus) where the zoospores (gonidia) may either 
germinate independently, or fuse in pairs to form a zygote. 
Gradually the sexuality of these cells became more pronounced : 
losing the capacity for independent germination, they acquired 
the external characters of more or less differentiated sexual 
cells, and the gametangia producing them developed into male 
and female sexual organs. But this advancing sexual differenti¬ 
ation did not necessarily deprive the plant of the primitive mode 
of propagation: the sexual organism still retained the faculty 
of reproduction by gonidia. The loss of this faculty only came 
with higher development: it is entirely wanting in some of the 
higher Thallophyta (e.g. Fucaceae, Characeae), and in all plants 
above them in the evolutionary series. 

With the introduction of the sexual act, a new kind of repro¬ 
ductive cell made its appearance, the zygote. This cell, as 
already explained, differs from other kinds of spores and_ from 
the sexual cells in that its nucleus is diploid ; and with it the 
sporophyte (diplophytc) was introduced into the life-history. It 
has been mentioned that in some plants (e.g. Green Al^e) the 
zygote is all that there is to present the sporophyte, giving rise, 
on germination and after meiosis, to one or more spores. Passing 
to the Bryophyta, in the simpler forms (e.g. Riccia), the zygote 
developis into a multicellular capsule (sporojgonium) | and in the 
higher forms into a more elaborate sporogonium, producing many 
spores. In the Pteridophyta and the PhanCTOgams, the zygote 
gives rise to the highly developed sporophytic plant. 

Thus the evolutran of the sporophyte can be traced from the 
unicellular zygote, gradually increasing in bulk and in in¬ 
dependence cgitil it becomes the equal of the gametophyte (e.^. 
in Dictyota and Polysiphonia), and eventually far surpasses it 
(Pteridophyta, Phanerogams). Moreover, the increase in size was 
attended by the gradual limitation of spore-production to certain 
parts only, the rest of the tissues beii^ vegetative, assuming the 
form of stems, leaves, Sec. These facts have been foraiulated 
in ffie theory of “ progressive sterilization ” (Bower), which states 
that the sporophytic form of the higher plants has been evolved 
from the simple, entirely fertile, sporophyte of the lower, by the 
gradually increasing development of the sterile vegetative tissue 
at the expense of the sporogenous, accompanied by increase in 
tot^ bu& and in morphological and histolo^kid differentiation. 

In connexion with tne study of the evolution of the sporophyte. 
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the quertion arose as to its morphological significance; whether 
it is to be regarded as a modified form of thegatnetophyte,ora«Bn 
altogether new form intercalated in the life-history: in other 
words, vrtietber the alternation is “ homologous ” or “ ^tithetic.” 
In certain plants there is a succession of forms which are un¬ 
doubtedly homologous: for instance, in Caleochaete whore a 
succession of individuals without sexual organs is produced by 
zoospores (gonidia). The main fact that has been established is 
that the sporophyte, from the simple zygote of the Thallophyta 
to the spore-bearing plant of the Phanero^uns, is character¬ 
ized by its diploid nuclei: that it is a diplophyte, in contrast 
t (I the haplophytic gametophyte. Were these nuclear characters 
absolutely universal, there could be no question but that the 
•sporophyte is an altogether new antithetic form, and not an 
homi^ogous generation. But certain exceptions to the rule have 
been detected, which are described under AbnormaUties ol Mepro- 
dueiion : at present it will suffice to say that such things as 
a diploid gaimetophyte and a haploid sporophyte have been ob¬ 
served in certain ferns. It can only be inferred ^at alternation 
of generations is not absolutely dependent upon the periodic 
halving in meiosis and the .subsequent doubling by a sexual act, 
of the number of chromosomes in the nuclei, though the two 
sets of phenomena usually coincide. It must not, however, 
be overlooked that these exceptional cases occur in plants 
•presenting an abnormal life-history; the fact remains that where 
there is both normal spore-formation with na^iosis, and a sub- 
•sequent sexual act, the haploid form is the gametoph)be, the 
diploid the sporophyte. But the actual observation of a haploid 
sporophyte and of a diploid gametophyte makes it clear that 
however generally useful the nuclear characters may be in the 
distinction of sporophyte and gametophyte, they do not afford 
an atoolute criterion, and therefore their value in determining 
homologies is debatable. 

IV. Abnoriimlilics of Reproduction. 

In what may be regarded as the type of normal life-history, 
the transition from the one generation to Uie other is marked by 
definite procxjsscs: there is the mciotic development of spores 
by the sporophyte, and the sexual production of a zygote, or 
something analogous to it, by the gametophyte. But it lias been 
mentioned in the preceding pages that the transition may, in 
certain cases, be effected in other ways, which may be regarded 
as abnormal, though they are constant enough in Uie plants in 
which they occur, in fact as manifestations of reproductive 
degeneration. 

In the first place, the sporophyte may be developed cither 
after an abnormal sexual act, or without any preceding sexual 
act at all, a condition known as apogamy. in the second, the 
gametophyte may be devebped otherwise than from a ,post- 
tneiotic spore, a condition known as apospory. 

AkfOQAMY .—The cases to be considered under this head may be 
atraneod in two groups 

I. Fseudapogamy : sexual act abnormal .—The following abnor- 
malrlies have been observed :— 

(n) I'lision of two female organs : observed (Clwistman) in cer¬ 
tain Urodineae jfiatema wHens, Phremtadium speciosum, 
Uromyces Caladii) where adjacent arciiicarps fuse : male 
colls (spermatia) are present but functionless. 

{b) Fusion between nuclei of the same female organ; observed in 
tho aaeogonium of certain Ascomycetes, Humarta granu- 
laia (Ijkmkizian), wihere there is.no .male orgu •, Lachnea 
stercorea (Fraser), whore the male organ (pdllinodium) is 
present biit is apparently functionless. •’• 

(r) Fusion of a female organ with an adjacent tissue-cell : ob¬ 
served (DIaickman) in the larchioaip of some Uredhieae 
.{PMagoudium violaotum, Vrentyees Poae, Puccinia 
Poarum) ; male cells (spermatia),present but functionlcss. 
(d) There is no female organ : fusion takes place between two 
adjacent tissue-cells of the gametophyte; the sporophyte 
is developed fiomdipkiid oella thusproduced, but there is 
no proper aygote astnere is ins>, .i and c'. observed (Farmer) 
in the ptotnallium of certain ferns (Lasiraea pseudo-mas, 
var. polydactyia) : male organs (and sometimes female) 
present bnt hmctionless. Another sooh case ia thait 
Humamit mdi'laHsiAscoinyBete), hi which ouelear, fusion 
,, liBS:l>!ienob8erv«d.{Fraser)iahypliaeof ffiebypothecium; 
the asci are developed from tnese hyphae, and in them 
meiosis takes place ; there arc no sexual organs. 


2. Eu-apoganry : no,kind,oj sexual act — 

(a) The gametophyte is haploid : 

(a) The sporophyte is developed from' the unfertillzec 
oosphere ; no such case ol true parthenogenesis has ye 
been observed. 

(/S) Thesporopby to is developed vegiitatively from the garoeto 
phyteand is haploid: observed intheprothalliaof certaii 
lerns, Lasiraea pseudo-mas, var. cristata-aposporu (Farmc 
and Digby), and Nephrodium moile (Vamanouchi). 

(b) The gametophyte is; diploid (see under 2lporpo*y) : 

(a) The .sporophyte is developed from the diploid oo.sphcre 
observed in some Fteridophyta, viz. certain Icmi 
(Farmer), Athyrium Filix-foemina, var. clarissimu 
.^cotopendrium vulgare, var. cnspum-Dntmmondae, am 
Marstha (Straaburgor) ; also in some Fhanerogams, viz 
Compositae (Taraxacum, Murbeck; Antennaria alpina 
Juel; sp. ol Uieracium (Rosenberg) : Eosaceae {Eu 
AlchemiUa sp.. Mnrbeck, Strasbnrger) : Ranunculaccai 
(Thalietrum purpurascens, Overton). 
ipt) The sporophyte is developed vegetatively from the game 
tophyte; observed (Farmer) in the fern Alliyntim Ftlix 
foemtna. var. tlarisstma. 

In all the cases enumerated under Eu-apogatnv 
.ipogamy is associated wi th some form of apospory cxcep 
Nephrodium moile, full details ol which have not yet beei 
published. 

Many other ferns arc known to be apogamous, bu 
they are not included here because the details ol tliei 
nuclear structure have not been investigated. 

Apospory.— The known modes of apospory may be arranged a' 
follows- 

1. Pseudapospory : a spore is formed but without iiicio.sis, so ilui 
It IS diploid—observed only in heterosporous plants, viz. crrtaii 
species of Marstlia {e.g. Marsilia Drummondii) whe*re the megaspor 
has a diploid nucleus (32 chromosomes) and the resulting prothalliun 
and female organs arc also diploid (Strasburger) ; and in varioii 
Phanerogams, some Compositae [Taraxacum and Antennaria alpinn 
Jucl), some Rosaceae {Eu-Alchemtlla, Strasburger), and occasionall' 
in Thalietrum purpurascens (Overton), where themegaspore (embryo 
sac) is diploid ; in some species of Uieracium it has been louin 
(Rosenberg) that adventitious diploid embryo-sacs arc developed ii 
the jiuccllus : those plants are also apogamous. 

2 . Eu-apospory: no spore is formed — of this there arc 1w' 
varieties: 

(a) With meiosis: this occurs in some Thallophyta which fori; 

no spores; the sporophyte of the Fucaceae hears n; 
spores, consequently meiosis takes place in the developin 
sexual organs ; the Conjugate Green Algae also have n 
spores, meiosis taking place in the germinating zygospor 
which develops directly into the sexual plant. 

(b) Without meiosis: the gametophyte is developed upon tli 

sporophyte by budding : that is, spore-reproduction 1 
replaced by a vegetative process ; for instance,.in mossi 
it has been found possible to induce the development t 
protoneraa, the first stage of the gametophyte, from tissue 
cells of the sporogonium: similarly, in certain fern 
(varieties of Athyrium IHlix-foemina, Scolopendrim 
vulgare, Lasiraea pseudo-mas, Polystichum anguiare, an 
in the species Pleris aquilina and As'plenium dimorphum 
the gameto^yte (prothallium) is developed 'by huddin 
on the leaf of tho sporophyte, and in some of these cases 
has been ascertained tliat the .gametophyte so devclope 
has tlic same number (zz) of chromosomes in its nuclei a 
the sporophyte that bears it—that is, it is diploid. 

Apospory has been found to be frequently associate 
writh .apogsjny; in fact, in the absonce of miosis, th 
association would appear to be inevitable. 

Combined Apospory and Apogimy.—insiames have hoc 
given of the occurrence of both apospory and apogamy in tli 
same life-history; but in all of them there is a regular successio 
of sporophyte and gametophyte. The cases now to be cor 
sidered are those in which one or other of the generations givi 
rise directly to its like, sporophyte to sporo^yte, gaaetophyi 
to gametophyte, the normally initervening' generation bein 
omitted. ' . 

It is possible to oonceive-of this abbreviation of <the hfto«>stor 
taking place in various ways. Thus, a qiorophyte might I 
developed from a haploid isjjore instead of a gametophyte as 
the normal case, but this has not been observed: again, 
sporophyte m^ht be dev«*sped from audipteid spore ^as di 
tinguished from a zygote or a dipfeid oos^ere)* a possihilit 
that is to some extent realized in the life^bistory, of soir 
Uredineae in which successive foams of the polyimorphic spon 
phyte are developed'frasn'-dijffogonidia. Similarly a gometi 
phyte might be developed Trom a fertilized or an unfertilizi 
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gametophytc, and the sporophyte is represented only by the 
oospore, so that the life-history resembles that of Nemalion. 
It is probable that this conclusion is generally true of the 
whole group; at any rate of those forms (Desmids, Spirogyra, 
Oedogonium, Chara) %hich have been more or less investi¬ 
gated 

Turning to the Fungi, somewhat similar results have been 
obtained in the few forms that have been studied from this 
point of view. In the sexual Ascomycetes it appears (Harper) 
that meiosis takes places in the ascocarp just before the develop¬ 
ment of the spores, so tliat the life-history essentially resembles 
that of Nemalion. Again, in certain Uredineae, having an 
aocidium-stage and a teleutospore-stage, what is apparently a 
•sexual proces.s has been observed (Blackman, Christman) which 
is described in the section on Abnormalities of Reproduction, and 
the life-history is as follows. The sexual act having taken 
place, a row of aecidinspores is developed in the aecidium, each 
of which contains two conjugate nuclei derived from the sexual 
nuclei. The mycelium developed from the aecidiosporc, as 
well as the uredospores and the teleutospores that it bears, 
.shows two conjugate nuclei. When, however, the tcleuto- 
.s|»ore is about to germinate, the two nuclei fuse (thus completing 
the .sexual act) and meiosi.s takes place. As a result the promy¬ 
celium developed from the teleutospore, and the sporidia that it 
produces, are uninucleate : so arc also the mycelium developed 
from the sporidium, and the female organs (archicarps) borne 
upon it. Hence the limits of the sporophyte are the aecidio- 
s|X)re and the teleutospore: those of the gametophyte, the 
teleutospore and the aecidiospore. 

Similar observations have been made upon other Uredineae 
w ith a more contracted life-history. Phragmidium Potentillae- 
camdensis is a rust that has no aecidium-stage: consequently 
ihe primary uredospores arc borne by the mycelium produced 
on infection of the host by a sporidium. It has been observed 
(Christman) that the sporogenous hyphae fuse in pairs, suggest¬ 
ing a sexual act; then the primary uredospores are developed 
in rows from the fused pairs of hyphae which thus behave as 
.sexual organs (archicarps), and each such uredospore contains 
two conjugate nuclei. Although the research has not been 
carried beyond this point, it may be inferred that in this case, as 
in the preceding, nuclear fusion and meiosis take place in the 
teleutospore. Here the sporophyte is represented by the 
uredo-form. 

Finally, in some of the fungi in which no sexual organs have 
vet been discovered, this method of investigation Iras naadc it 
probable that some kind of sexual act takes place nevertheless. 
Thus in the Uredine Puccinia m'lvacearum, which has only 
teleutospore- and sporidium-stages,’ it has been observed (Black¬ 
man) that the formation of the teleutospores is preceded by a 
binucleate condition of the hyphae. The same idea is suggested 
by the binucleate Imsidia of the Basidiomycetes, which corre¬ 
spond to the teleuto.spores of the Uredineae. 

The life-histories sketched in the preceding paragraphs show 
that one of the complexities met with in the TWlophyta is 
that meiosis does not always take place at the same point in the 
life-history. In the higher plants the incidence of meiosis is 
generally, though not absolutely, constant: it may be stated as 
a rule that in the Bryophyta, Pteridophyta and Phanerogams 
it takes place in the spore-mother-cells. In the Thallophyta 
this rule does not hold. In some of them, it is true, meiosis 
immediately precedes, as in the higher plants, the formation of 
certain spores, the tetrasporcs (Dictyotaceae, Polysipkmia), 
the teleutospores (Uredineae): but in others it immediately 
precedes the development of the sexual organs (Fucaceae), or 
follows more or less directly upon the sexual act (Green Algae, 
Nemalion, Ascomycetes). 

The life-history of most Thallophyta is further complicated 
by the capacity of the gametophyte of the sporophyte to repro¬ 
duce themselves by cells termed gonidia, a edacity that is 
wholly luking in the higher plants. The km^ology of gonidia 
has not yet been sufficiently investigated: but when, as in the 
Green Algae and the Oomycetous Fungi, the gonidia are developed 


by and reproduce the gametophyte, it may be infewe^ that 
they, like the gametophyte, are haploid. One case, at jany 
rate, of the reproduction of the sporophyte by gonidia is fi®y 
known, that of the Uredineae just described, in which the uredcH 
form, which is a phase of the sporophyte, is reproduced by the 
uredo-spores which are binucleate, that is diplcud, and may be 
distinguished os diplogonidia. In any case the result is that 
whereas in the higher plants each of the alternating generations 
occurs but once in the life-history, in these Thallophyta the life- 
history may include a succession of gametophytic or of sporo- 
phytic forms. This is, in fact, a distinguishing feature _cd the 
group. The higher plants present a regular alternation of 
generations: whereas, in the Thallophyta, &ough they probably 
all present some kind of alternation of generations, yet it is 
irregular in the various ways and for the various reasons 
mentioned above. 

Sufficient information has been given in the preceding pages 
to render possible the consideration of the origin of alternation 
of generations. To begin quite at the beginning, it may be 
assumed that the primitive form of reproduction was purely 
vegetative, merely division of the unicellular organism when it 
had attained the limits of its own growth. Following on this 
came reproduction by a gonidium: that is, the protoplasm of 
the cell, at the end of its vegetative life, became quiescent, 
surrounded itself with a proper wall, or was set freeJB a motile 
ciliated cell, having in some unexplained way become capable 
of origmating a new course of life {rejuvenescence) on germination. 
Then, as can be well traced in the Brown and Green Algae (see 
Algae), these primitive reproductive cells (gonidia) began to 
fuse in pairs: in other words, they gradually became sexual. 
This stage can still be observed in some of these Algae {e.g. 
Ulothrix, Ectocarpus) where the zoospores (gonidia) may either 
germinate independently, or fuse in pairs to form a zygote. 
Gradually the sexuality of these cells became more pronounced : 
losing the capacity for independent germination, they acquired 
the external characters of more or less differentiated sexual 
cells, and the gametangia producing them developed into male 
and female sexual organs. But this advancing sexual differenti¬ 
ation did not necessarily deprive the plant of the primitive mode 
of propagation: the sexual organism still retained the faculty 
of reproduction by gonidia. The loss of this faculty only came 
with higher development: it is entirely wanting in some of the 
higher Thallophyta (e.g. Fucaceae, Characeae), and in all plants 
above them in the evolutionary series. 

With the introduction of the sexual act, a new kind of repro¬ 
ductive cell made its appearance, the zygote. This cell, as 
already explained, differs from other kinds of spores and_ from 
the sexual cells in that its nucleus is diploid ; and with it the 
sporophyte (diplophytc) was introduced into the life-history. It 
has been mentioned that in some plants (e.g. Green Al^e) the 
zygote is all that there is to present the sporophyte, giving rise, 
on germination and after meiosis, to one or more spores. Passing 
to the Bryophyta, in the simpler forms (e.g. Riccia), the zygote 
developis into a multicellular capsule (sporojgonium) | and in the 
higher forms into a more elaborate sporogonium, producing many 
spores. In the Pteridophyta and the PhanCTOgams, the zygote 
gives rise to the highly developed sporophytic plant. 

Thus the evolutran of the sporophyte can be traced from the 
unicellular zygote, gradually increasing in bulk and in in¬ 
dependence cgitil it becomes the equal of the gametophyte (e.^. 
in Dictyota and Polysiphonia), and eventually far surpasses it 
(Pteridophyta, Phanerogams). Moreover, the increase in size was 
attended by the gradual limitation of spore-production to certain 
parts only, the rest of the tissues beii^ vegetative, assuming the 
form of stems, leaves, Sec. These facts have been foraiulated 
in ffie theory of “ progressive sterilization ” (Bower), which states 
that the sporophytic form of the higher plants has been evolved 
from the simple, entirely fertile, sporophyte of the lower, by the 
gradually increasing development of the sterile vegetative tissue 
at the expense of the sporogenous, accompanied by increase in 
tot^ bu& and in morphological and histolo^kid differentiation. 

In connexion with tne study of the evolution of the sporophyte. 
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and feitude cells. What is known about them tends to prove 
their structural similarity rather than their difference. But 
it is possible that their difference may be chemical, and so 
not to be detected by the microscope. 

The normal sexml act has been described as consisting in 
the fusion, first, of two cells, then of their nuclei, and finally, 
often after a long interval, of their chromosomes and of their 
chromomeres in meiosis. What causes determined these 
fusions is a question that is only partly answered. It is known 
in certain cases {e.g. ferns and mosses) that the male cell is 
attracted to the female by chemical substances secreted for 
the purpose by the female organ; that it is a case of chemio- 
laxis. Probably this is more common than experiment has 
yet shown it to bo. It is quite conceivable that the consequent 
cell-fusion, as also the subsequent fusions of nuclei and of 
chromosomes, are likewise cases of chemiotaxis, depending 
upon chemical differences between the fusing structures. 

'J’he sexual process can only take place between cells which 
arc related to each other in a certain degree (see Hybridism) ; 
that is, it depends upon sexual affinity. It is the general 
rule that it takes place between cells derived from different 
individuals of the same species; that is, cross-jertilization is 
the rule. This is necessarily the case when the male and female 
organs arc developed upon different individuals, when the 
plant is said to be dioecious. When both kinds of organs are 
developed upon the same individual (mottoecious), self-fertiliza¬ 
tion may and often does occur ; but it is commonly hindered 
by various special arrangements, of which dichogamy is the 
most common ; that is. that the male and female organs are 
not mature at the same time. But though these arrangements 
favour cross-fertilization, tney do not absolutely prevent self- 
fertilization. In some cases, cleistogamic flowers, for instance, 
self-fertilization alone is possible (see Angiosperms). The 
general conclusion is that though cross-fertilization is the more 
advantageous form of sexual reproduction, still self-fertilization 
is more advantageous to the species than no fertilization at all. 

In considering this subject, it must be borne in mind that 
the terms used have different meanings when applied to certain 
heterosporous plants from those which they convey when 
applied to isosporous plants. In the latter case their meaning 
is direct and simple : in the former it is indirect and somewhat 
complicated. In heteros'orous plants generally the actual 
sexual organs are never borne upon the same individual, there 
is always necessarily a male and a female gametophyte; so 
that, strictly speaking, self-fertilization is impossible. But in 
the Phanerogams, where there is a process preliminary to fertiliza¬ 
tion, that of pMinaiion, which is unknown ir other plants, 
the terms and the conceptions expressed by them are applied, 
not to the real sexual organs, but to the spores. Thus a dioe¬ 
cious Phanerogam is one in which the microspores are developed 
by one individual, the megasporcs by another ; and again, 
self-fertilization is said to occur when the microspores (pollen) 
fall upon the stigma of the same flower (see Angiosperms); 
but this is really only seif-pollination. 

To return to the sexual process itself. Whatever its nature, 
two sets of results follow upon the .sexual act—(i) a zygote 
is formed, which is capable of developing into a new organism, 
from two cells, neither of which could so develop ; (z) the 
hereditary sporopbytic characters of the two parents are pos¬ 
sessed by the organism so developed. These two results will 
now be considered in some detail. 

(i) The Relation between the Sexual Act and Reproductive 
Capacity.~\n the early days of thediscovery of the sexual process, 
it was bought that the capacity for development imparted to 
the femalewas to be attributed to the doubling of its nuclear 
substance 'lig^t the fusion with the male cell. Reproductive 
capacity dollhDt, however, depend upon the bulk of the nuclear 
substance; Jiima spore, like an unfertilized female cell, contains 
but the X number of chromosomes, and yet it can give rise to a 
new organism. Again, it has been observed (Winkler) that a 
non-nowated fragment of an oosphere of Cystoseira (Fucaceae) 
ctn,tae»'!^lertilized ” by a spermatozoid and will then grow and 
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divide to form a small embryo, though it necessarily contains only 
the X number of chromosomes. From this it would appear that 
some stimulating influence had been exerted by the male cell, 
and it is probably in this direction that the desired explanation 
Ls to be sought. Some important confinnatory facts have been 
recorded with regard to certain animals (sea-urchins). It has 
been observed (Loeb) that treatment with magnesium chloride 
will cause the ova to grow and segment; and similar results have 
been obtained (Winkler) by treating the ova with a watery 
extract of the male cells. Hence it may be inferred that the male 
cell carries with it, either in its cytoplasm (kmoplasm), or in 
its nucleus, extractable substances, perhaps of the nature of 
enzymes, that stimulate the female cell to growth. 

It may be mentioned that the stimulating effect of fertilization 
is not necessarily confined to the female cell; very frequently 
adjacent tissues are stimulated to growth and structural change. 
In a Phanerogam, for instance, the whole ovule grows and 
develops into the seed: the development of endosperm in the 
embryo-sac is initiated by another nuclear fusion, taking place 
between the second male nucleus and the endosperm-nucleus: 
the ovary, too, grows to form the fruit, which may be dry and hard 
or more or le.ss succulent: the stimulating effect may extend to 
other parts of the flower; to the perianth, as in the mulberry ; 
to the receptacle, as in the strawberry and the apple : or even 
beyond the flower,to the axis of the inflorescence, as in the fig and 
the pine-apple. Analogous developments in other groups are 
the calyptra of the Bryophyta, the cystocarps of the Red Algae, 
the ascocarps of the Ascomycetes, the aecidia of the Urtdineae, 
&c. 

(2) The Relation of the Sexual Act to Heredity. —The product of 
the sexual act is essentially a diploid cell, the zygote, which 
actually is or gives rise to a sporophyte. The sexual heredity 
of plants consequently presents the peculiar feature that the 
organism resulting from the sexual act is quite unlike its imme¬ 
diate parents, which are both gametophytes. But it is clear 
that the sporophytic characters must have persisted, though in 
a latent condition, through the gametophyte, to manifest them¬ 
selves in the organism developed from the zygote. 

The real question at issue is as to the exact means by which 
these characters are transmitted and combined in the sexual act. 
There is a considerable amount of evidence that the hereditary 
characters are associated with the chromomeres, and that it is 
rather their linin-constituent than their chromatin which is 
functional (Strasburger): that they constitute, in fact, the 
material basis of heredity. From this point of view it is 
probable that the last phase of the sexual act, the fusion of the 
chromomeres in meiosis, represents the combination of the two 
sets of parental characters. What exactly happens in the 
pseudo-chromosome stage is not known; at any rate this stage 
offers an opportunity for a complete redistribution of the 
substance of the chromomeres—in other words, of the parental 
pangens. It is a striking fact that, in the subsequent nuclear 
division, the distribution of the chromosomes derived from the 
male and female parents (when they can be distinguished) seems 
to be a matter of indifference: they are not equally distributed 
to the two daughter-nuclei. The explanation would appear 
to be this, that they are not any longer male and female as they 
were before meiotic fusion ; and that it is because they now 
contain both male and female nuclear substance that their equal 
distribution to the daughter-nuclei is unimportant. 

The nature of this redistribution of the substance of the 
chromomeres is still under discussion. Some regard it as 
essentially a chemical process, resulting in the formation of new 
compounds; others consider it to be rather a physical process, 
a new material system being formed in the rearrangement of the 
pangens ; here it must be left for the present. 

T^e various ways in which the parental characters manifest 
themselves in the progeny are fully dealt with in the articles 
HEXEDiry, Hybridism, Mendelism. It will suffice to say that 
the ^TOgeay, though maintaining generally the characters of the 
species, do not necessarily exactly resemble either of the parents, 
nor do they necessarily present exactly intermediate characters : 
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they may vary more or less from the type. It is an interesting 
fact, the full significance of which has not yet been worked out, 
that, as a rule, plants that vary profusely are those in which 
the characteristic a* number of chromosomes is high (60-100). 

Brief reference may be^ade to the cases of abnormal sexual 
or pseudo-sexual reproduction described above under Apogamy. 
Taking first the cases of true apogamy, there is clearly no need 
for any sexual process, for, since no meiotic division has taken 
place, the gametophyte is diploid; its cells, whether vegetative 
or contained in feniale organs, possess the capacity for both 
development and the transmission of the sporophytic characters. 
It is not remarkable that such a gametophyte should be able to 
give rise directly to a sporophyte; but it is remarkable, in the 
converse case of apospory, that a sporophyte should give rise to 
a diploid gametophyte rather than to another sporophyte. In 
the latter case the tendency to the regular development of the 
alternate form appears to override the influence of the diploid 
nucleus. 

Turning to the various forms of pseudo-apogamy, there are 
first those in which fusion takes place between two apparently 
female organs (some Uredineae; Christman), and those in 
which it takes place between nuclei within the same female 
organ {Humana; Blackman). If these are to be regarded 
physiologically as sexual acts, it must be inferred that the fusing 
organs or nuclei have come to differ from each other to some 
extent; for it is unthinkable that equivalent female organs or 
cells should be able to fertilize, or to be fertilized by, one another. 
There are finally those cases in which apparently vegetative 
cells take part in the sexual act, as in Phragmidium (Blackman), 
where the female organ fuses with an adjacent vegetative cell, 
and in the fcrn-prothallium (Farmer), where the nuclei of two 
vegetative cells fuse. They would seem to indicate that vege¬ 
tative cells may, in certain circumstances, contain suflScient 
germ-plasm to act as sexual organs without being differentiated 
as such. 

An interesting question is that of the origin of apogamy. It 
is no doubt the outcome of sexual degeneration; but this 
genera! statement requires some explanation. In certain cases 
apogamy seems to be the result of the degeneration of the male 
organ; as in Humana, where there is no male organ, and in 
Lachnea, where the male organ is rudimentary. In others, 
as in the Uredineae, it is apparently the female organ that has 
degenerated, losing its receptive part, the trichogyne; the male 
r('lls (spermatia) are developed normally, and there is no reason 
to believe that they might not fertilize the female organ were 
there the means of penetrating it. In yet other cases the 
degeneration occurs at a different stage in the life-history, in 
the development of the spores. In the apogamous ferns in¬ 
vestigated, raciosis is suppressed and apogamy results. In the 
hctcrosporous plants which have been investigated {e.g. Marsilia, 
Ku-AlchemiUa) it has been observed that the microspores are 
so imperfectly developed as to be incapable of germinating, so 
that fertilization is impossible; and it is perhaps to this that 
the occurrence of apogamy is to be attributed. This abnormal 
development of the spores may be regarded as a variation; and 
in most cases it occurs in plants that are highly variable and often 
have a high 2x number of chromosomes. 

It will be observed that such physiological explanation as 
can be given of the phenomena of reproduction is based upon the 
results of the minute investigation of the changes in nuclear 
structure associated with them. The explanation is often rather 
suggested than proved, and some fundamental kets still remain 
altogether unexplainedi But it may b« anticipated that a 
method of research which has already so sucQsssfuUy justified 
itself will not fail in the future to elucidate what still remains 
obscure. 

Bibuography.—^TW s article should be read in connexion with 
the following: At-oAB, Anoiospbriss. Bryophyta, Cyiolocv, 
Fungi, Gymnobperms, Heredity, HvaRioisM, MENOkuiK. Plants, 
Pteridophvta. 

Ab the bibliographies to these articles include all the paUtcations 
containing the facts and theories mentioned heie, it wilt suffioe to 
append only a few papers of general importance: Blackman and 


Fraser. “ Further Studies on the Sexuality of tl»e Urediwe,” 
Ann. Bat. (1906) vol. xx.; Farmer, “ On the Structural Constituents 
of the Nucleus, and their Relation to the Organization of the Iti- 
dividual ” (Crnonian Lecture), Proc. Roy. Soc. (1907) vol. 79,'series B : 
Farmer and Digby, “ Studies in Apospory and Apogamy in Ferns,’’ , 
Ann. Bot. (1907) vol. xxi.; Strasburger, Die stoMicken GrunMagen 
der Veterbung (1905); “ Apogamie bei Matsilta," Flora (1907). 
vol. 97; D. M. Mottier, Fecundation in Plants (1904), Carnegie 
Institution, Washington. (S. H. V.*) 

BIPRODUCTWE SYSTEM, IN AMATOMY.-The repro¬ 
ductive system in some parts of its course shares structures in 
common with the urinary .system (q.v.). In this article .the 
follbwing structures will be dealt with. In the male the testes, 
epididymis, vasa deferentia, vesiculae scminales, prostate, 
penis and urethra. In the female the ovaries. Fallopian tubes, 
uterus, vagina and vulva, 

Male Reproductive Organs. 

The (estes or testicles are the glands in which the male repro¬ 
ductive cells are formed. They lie, one on each side, in the 
scrotum surrounded by the tunica vaginalis (see Coelom and 
Serous Membranes). Each is an oval gland about one and a 
lialf inches long with its long axis directed downward, backward 
and inward. There is a strong fibrous coat called the tunica 
albuginea, from which vertical and horizontal septa penetrate 
into the substance, thus dividing it into compartments ofTobules 
in which the seminiferous tubes are coiled. It is estimated that 
the total length of these 
seminiferous tubes in the 
two glands is little short' of 
a mile. (See fig. i.) 

At the posterior part of the 
testis the fibrous sheath is 
greatly thickened to form the 
mediastinum testis, and con¬ 
tains a plexus of tubules 
called the rele testis (see fig. 
i), into which the semini- * 
ferous tubes open. In this 
way the secretion of the gland 
is carried to its upper and 
back part, whence from fifteen 

to twenty small tubes (pasa Trom a, F. UUon, Curniinzliam ii Texl-ioci 

efferentia)j&ss to the epidi- p.o. ,._Dia2'r^m1rilluBtratc the 
dymis. Each of these is structure of the testis and epidi- 
convoluted before opening, dymis. 

and forms what is known as «•«’■ Coni vascalosi. S.e. Seminiferom 
, c. Globus major. tubule, 

a conus vasetdosus. g,m\ Gtobus minor. v.d, Vas deferens. 

TInHor fhp rniprn<5f*nnf* t’liP* Retetoshs. t'.#. Vasefferemu 

unaer me microscope me ^ stpiu\A twtis. t/.r. Tubuii recti. 

seminiferous tubules arc seen 

to consist of a basement membrane surrounding several layers of 
epithelial cells, some of which are constantly being transformed 
into spermatozoa or male sexual cells. 

The epididymis (see fig. 1) is a soft body lying behind the testis; 
it is enlarged above to form the globus major or head, while 
below is a lesser swelling, the globus minor or tail. The whole 
epididymis is made up of a convoluted tube about *o . ft. 
long, from which one long diverticulum (vas aberrans) comes off. 
Between the globus major and the te.stis two small vesicles 
called the hydatids oj Morgagni are often found. 

I'he vas deferent is the continuation of the tube of the epidi¬ 
dymis and starts at the globus minor; at first it is convoluted, 
but soon becomes straight, and runs up on the inner (mesial) 
side of the epididymis to the external abdominal ring in the 
abdominal wtul. On its way up it is joined by several other 
structures, to form the spennatic cord ; these are the artg^ 
(spermatic) and veins {pampiniform plexus) of the testis, the 
artery of the vas, the ilio-inguinal, genito-crural and sympathetic 
nerves, and the testicular lymphatics. Mxxt entenng the 
external abdoipinitl ring, these structures pass obliquely throwh 
the abdominal wall, lying in the inguinal canal for an inch and a 
half,, imtil the internal abdominal ring is reached. Here they 
separate and the vas passes down the side of the pelvis and tt^ 

xxtii. 5 
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inward to meet its fellow at the back of the bladder, just above 
the prostate. The whole length of the vas is la to i8 in. and 
it is remarkable for the great thickness of its muscular walls, 
which gives it the feeling of a piece of whipcord when rolled 
between the finger and thumb. 

A little above the globus major a few scattered tubules arc 
found in children in front of the cord; these form the rudi¬ 
mentary structure known as the organ oj Giraldis or paradidymis. 
As the vas deferens approaches the prostate it enlarges and 
becomes slightly-sacculated to act as a resen'oir for the secretion 
of the testis; this part is the ampulla (see fig. 2). 
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and run, side by side, through the prostate to open into the floor 
of the prostatic urethra. 

The prostate is partly a muscular and partly a glandular struc¬ 
ture, situated just below the bladder and traversed bj^ the 
urethra; it b of a somewhat conical fbrm with the base upward 
in contact with the bladder. Both vertically and transversely it 
measures about an inch and a quarter, while antero-posteriorly it 
is only about three-quarters of an inch, -though its size is liable to 
great variation. It is enclosed in a fitoous capsule from which it 
is separated by the prostatic plexus of veins anteriorly. It is often 
described as formed of three lobes, two lateral and a median or 

posterior, but careful 
sections and recent 
research throw doubt 
bn the existence of 
the last. 

Microscopically the 
prostate consists of 
masses of long, slen¬ 
der, sKghtly branching 
glands, embedded in 
unstriped muscle and 
fibrous tis.sue ; these 
glands open by deli¬ 
cate ducts (about 
twenty in number) 
into the prostatie 
urethra, which will be 
described later. In 
the anterior part ol 
the gland are .sien 
bundles of striped 
muscle fibres, which 
are of interest when 
the comparative ana¬ 
tomy of the gland 
is studied: they are 
better seen in young 
than in old prostatis. 

The male urethra 
begins at the bladder 
and runs through the 
prostate and perineum 
to the penis, which it 
traverses as far a.s the 
tip. It is divided into 
a prostatic, membran¬ 
ous and .spongy part, 
and is altogether about 
8 inches in length. 
The prostatic urethra 
runs downward 
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From A. F. Dixon, Cunninjjham^s Ttxf'botik of Anatomy, 

Fig. 2. View of the Base of the Bladder. Prostate, Seminal Vesicles and 
Vasa Defercntia from behind. 

together with the muscles attached to them, have been removed, lu""" ,, 
nortion ofThere?.,! j'onR the median raphe, and drawn outwards. A considerable through the prostate 

portion of the rectum and the upper part of the right seminal vesicle have been taken away. rather nearer the an- 

T,. . , , . .. terior than the pos- 

The vesietdae semtnales are sac-likc diverticula, one on each ' - . . - f - 

side, from the lower part of the ampullae of the vasa deferentia. 

They are about 2 in. long and run outward behind the bladder 
and parallel to the.upper margin of the prostate for some 
little distance, but usually turn upward^ near their blind 
extremity. W^cn carefully dissected and unravelled each is 
found to consist of a thick tube, about 5 in. long, which is 
slmrply bent upon itself two or three times, and also has Several 
short, sac-like pouches or diverticula. The vesiculae seminalcs 
are muscular sacs with a mucous Hning whidi is thrown into a 
series of delicate net-like folds. The convolutions are held 
together by the pelvic cellular tissue, and by involuntary muscle 
continuous w^h that of the bladder. It is probable that these 
vesicles are not rcseiwoirs, as'was at one time thought, but form 
some special secretion which mixes with that of the testes. 

Where the vesiculae join the amptiUae of the vasa deferentia the 
ffaculatory ducts are formed; these are narrow and thin-walled, 


terior part. It is about an inch and a quarter long, and 
in the middle of the gland it bends forward forming an 
angle (see fig. 5); here it is from a third to half an inch 
wide, though at the base and apex of the prostate it is 
narrower. When it is slit open from in front a longitudin-il 
ridge is seen in its posterior wall, which is called the verumon- 
tanum m crista uftthra, and on each side of this is a longitudinal 
depression, the sinus, into'Which numerous ducts of tlic 
prostate open, some of them «^)tt^on to the antero-lateral 
surface. Near the lower part of the ■verumontanum is a little 
pouch, t^e uiriculns masculinus, about one-eighth of an inch 
deep', itoqpening (tf which is guards by a delicate membranous 
circu)|y^^. the' nude hymen. Oose’ to the opening of the 
utricului^e ejaculatory ducts, already mentioned, open into the 
urethra IW vijiy email apertqges. The part of the urethra above 
the openiiWg'of toese ductenreally belongs to the urinary system 
only, thou^ it is convenient to describe it here. After leaving 
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ije prostata tke urethra runs mor* forward for about three- 
piartm of an inch, lying between the two layera of the triangular 



•■rom C. S. Wallaee’H Prastatic Rnlargtm0nty 

F'ig. 3.—Coronal Section through the Pelvis, showing the relations 
oi the bladder above, prostate and bulb below. 

4 « 

igament, both of which it pierces. This is known as the 
•nembranous urethra, and is very narrow, being gripped by the 
compressor urethrae muscle. 

The spongy urethra is that part which is enclosed in the penis 
ifter piercii^ the anterior layer of the triangular ligament. 
Vt first it lies in the substance of the bulb and, later, of the 
corpus spongiosum, while finally it passes through the glans. 
u the greater part of its course it is a tran.svcrsc slit, but in tra¬ 
versing the glans it enlarges considerably to form the jossa 
tavietdaris, and here, in transverse section, it looks like an 
nverted T ( 1 ), then an inverted Y (A), and fina'ly at its opening 



'mn C. .8. WiUlicti's Pmimtie Bnlm r gHm n l. ’ 

te. 4.-4T-T»nivene Section at a young Proatate, showing wsyy 
striped muscle fo front, uretlira in the middle, and the two ejacu¬ 
latory duets behind. 

external meatus) a vertical slit. Into the whole length of the 
rethra mucous glands (gfondlr of Idltri) open, and in the roof of 

’ Figs. 3, 4. 5 and $ .of this article arc redrawn bom Cuthbert 
/allace’s Prostatic StdargetmtU by permission of the managers of 
he Oxford Medical PobUcatioos. 


the fossa navkukris the month of one of these k sometiiriki- so 
Iwge that it may engage the point of a small catbetdr 'abd'k 
known as the lacuna magna. As- a rule the meatus* is* the 
narrowest part of the whole canal. 

Opening into the spongy urethra where it passes through 
the bulb are the ducts of two small glands known as Cow,peris 
glands, which lie on each side of the memteandus urethra and 
are best seen in childhood. ’ ' 

The penis is the intromittent organ of generation, and is 
made up of three cylinders of erectile tissue, covered by skin 
and subcutaneous tissue without fat. ■ In a transverse section 
two of these cylinders (the corpora cavernosa) are placed above,, 
side by side, while one, the corpus spongiosum, is below. Pos¬ 
teriorly, at what is known as the root of the penis, the two 
corpora cavernosa diverge, become more and more fibrous in. 
structure, and are attached on each side to the rami of the 
ischium, while the corpus spongiosum becomes more ■vascular 
and enlarges to form the bulb. It has already been pointed 
out that the-whole length of the corpus spongiosum is traversed 
by the urethra. The anterior part of the penis is formed by 
the glans, a bell-shaped structure, apparently continuous' with 
the corpus spongiosum, and having the conical ends of the cor¬ 
pora cavernosa fitted into depression^ on its posterior surface. 
On the dorsum of the penis the rim of the bell-shaped, glans 
projects beyond the level of the corpora cavernosa, and is 



Fmm C. S. WatUoe*t ProtittUc Rn.largtm$kt, 

Flo. S-—Sagittal Median Section of Bladder, Prostate and Rectum, 
showing one of the ejaculatory ducts. 

known as the corona g^ndis. The skin of the penis forms 
a fold which covers the glans and is known as the prepuce or 
foreskin ; when this is drawn back a median fold, the ftenulum 
praepuiii, is seen running to just below the meatus. After 
forming the prepuce the skin is reflected over the gtos and 
here looks like muctms membrane. The structure of the cor¬ 
pora cavernosa consists of a strong fibrous coat, the tunica 
albuginea, from the deep surface of which numerous fibrous 
tnb^ke penetrate the interior and divide it into a number 
of spaces which are lined with endothelium and communicate 
with the veins. Between the two corpora cavernosa the sl»ath 
is not complete and, having a comb-like appearance, is known 
as the septum peetinatum. The structure of the corpus 
spongiosum and glans resembles that of Uie corpora cavernosa, 
but the trabeculae are finer and the network closer. 

Female Reproductive Organs. 

Tbe ovary is an organ which in dwpe and size somewhat 
resembles a large almond, though its appearance vwies con¬ 
siderably in diSeront individuals, and at different times of life. 
It lies in the side wall of the pdvis with its .long .axis nearly 
vertical and having its blunt end (tubal- upward. Its 
more pointed lower end is attached to the uterus by the : Hga- 
ment of the ovary, while, its anterior border: has aishert reflection 
of peritoneum, known at ttie mesovarium, running forward to 
the broad ligament of liie uterus. It is through this anterior 
border that the vessels and nerves enter .and leave the -gland. 
Under the microecope the ovary is seen to be covered by a 
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layer of cubical colls, which arc continuous near the anterior 
bOTder with the cells of the peritoneum. Deep to these is the 
ovarian stroma, composed of fibrous tissue, and embedded 
in it are numerous nests of epithelial celts, the Graafian fol- 
lides, in various stages of development. During the child- 
l)earing period of life some of these will be nearing the ripe 
condition, and if one such be looked at it will be seen to con¬ 
tain one large cell, the otmm, surrounded by a mass of small 
cells forming the discus proligerus. At one point this is con¬ 
tinuous with a layer of cells called the stratum ^ramdosmi 
which lines the outer wall of the follicle, but elsewhere the two 
layers arc separated by fluid, the liquor Colliculi. When the 
follicle bursts, as it does in time, the ovum escapes on to the 
surface of the ovary. 

The Fallopian lubes receive the ova and carry them to the 
uterus. That end of each which lies in front of the ovary is 
called the fimbriated extremity, and has a number of fringes 
(fimbriae) hanging from it; one of the largest of these is the 
ovarian fimbria and is attached to the upper or tubal pole Of 
the ovary. The small opening among the fimbriae by which 
the tube communicates with the peritoneal cavity is known as 
the ostium abdominale, and from this the lumen of the tube 
runs from four to four and a half inches, until it opens into the 
cavity of the uterus by an extremely small opening. In the 
accompanying figure (fig. 6) the Fallopian tube and ovary 
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A. F. Dixon, Cuniifrighani’ii Ttxt-Itook Anatomy, 

Fig. 6.—a. The Uterus and Broad Ligament seen from beliind (the broad 
ligament has been spread out). 

a, b and c, the istiunas tubae, the ligament of the ovary, and the round ligament of the 

right aide cot short. 

B. Diagrainm.alis Representation of the Uterine Cavity opened up from in front. 

'are pulled out from the uterus; this, as has been explained, 
is not the position of the ovary in the living body, nor is it 
of the tube, the outer half of which lies folded on the front 
and inner surface of the ovary. The Fallopian tubes, like many 
other tubes in the body, are made chiefly of unstriped muscle, 
the outer layer of which is longitudinal and the inner circular ; 
deep to this are the submucous and mucous coats, the latter 
being lined with ciliated epithelium (see EpiTHEUAt Ti.s.sues), 
and thrown into longitudinal pleats. Superficially the tube 
is covered by a serous coat of peritoneum. 1'hc calibre 
gradually contracts from the peritoneal to the uterine 

opening. • . ,. , 1, . 

The uterus or womb is a pear-shaped, very thick-walled, 
muscular bag, lying in the pelvis between the bladder and 
rectum. In the non-fir^nant condition it is about three 
inches long and two in its broadest part, which is above. The 
upper half or body of the uterus is somewhat triangular with 
its base upwsird, and has an anterior surface which is moderately 
flat and a posterior convex. The lower half is the neck or 
cervix and is evlindrical; it projects into the anterior wall 
of the vagina, into the cavity of which it opens by the os uteri 
externum. This opening in a uterus which has never been 
pregnant is a narrow traniverse slit, rarely a circular aperture, 
but in those uteri in which prc^ancy has occurred the slit is 
much wider and its hps are thickened and gaping and often 


scarred. The interior of the body of the uterus shows a com¬ 
paratively small triangulM cavity (see fig. 6, B), the anterior 
and posterior walls of which are in contact. The base of the 
triangle is upward, and at each latera^an^e one of the Fallopian 
tubes opens. The apex leads into the canal of the cervix, 
but between the two there is a slight constriction known as the 
os uteri internum. The canal of the cervix is about an inch 
long, and is spindle-shaped when looked at from in front; 
its anterior and posterior walls are in contact, and its lining 
mucous membrane is raised into a pattern which, from its 
likeness to a cypress twig, is called the arbor vitae. This arrange¬ 
ment is obliterated after the first pregnancy. On making 
a mesial vertical section of the uterus the cavity is seen us a 
mere slit which is bent about its middle to form an angle the 
opening of which is forward. A normal uterus is therefore 
bent forward on itself, or anteflexed. In addition to this, its 
long axis forms a marked angle with that of the vagina, so that 
the whole uterus is bent forward or anteverted. As a rule, 
in adults the uterus is more or less on one side of tlie mesial 
plane of the body. From each side of the uterus the peritoneum 
is reflected outward, as a two-layered sheet, to the side wall 
of the pelvis; this is the broad ligament, between its layers 
lie several stnietures of importance. Above, there is the Fal¬ 
lopian tube, already described; below and in front is the round 
ligament; behind.'the ovary projects backward, and just a|jo\'c 
this, when the broad ligament is 
stretehed out as in fig. 6, are the 
opoophoron and paroophoron with the 
duet of Ciiirtner. 

The round ligament is a cord of un- 
.striped muscle which runs from the 
lateral angle of its own side of the 
uterus forward to the interna! abdominal 
ring, and so through the inguinal canal 
to the upper part of the labium majus. 

The epobphoron or parovarium is a 
collection of short tubes whieh radiate 
from the upper border of the ovary when 
the broad ligament is pulled out as in 
fig. 6. It is best seen in very young 
children and represents the vasa effer- 
entia in the male. Near the ovury the 
tubes are closed, but nearer the Fal¬ 
lopian tulre they open into another 
tube which is nearly at right luigles to 
them, and which runs toward the 
uterus, though in the human subject 
it is generally lost before reaching that organ. It is l.nown 
as the duct of Gsutner, and is the homologue of the male 
epididymis and vas deferens. Some of the outermost tubules 
of the opoophoron are sometimes'distended to form hydatids. 
Nearer the uterus than the epoophoron a few scattered tubules 
are occasionally found which are looked upon as the homologue 
of the organ of Girald^s in the male, and are known as the 
paroophoron. 

The vagirta is a diiatable'muscular passage, lined with mucous 
membrane, which leads from the uterus to the external genera¬ 
tive organs; its direction is, from the uterus, downward and 
forward, and its anterior and posterior walls arc in contact, so 
that in a horizontal section it appears as a transverse slit. As 
the orifice is neared the slit become H-shaped. Owing to the 
fact that the neck of the uterus enters the vagina Yrom m front, 
the anterior wall of that tube is only about z) in., while the 
posterior is 15J. The mucous membrane is raised into a scries of 
transverse folds or rugae, and between it and the muscular wall 
are plexuses of veins forming ercetiie tissue. The relation of the 
vagina to the peritoneum is noticed under Coelum and Serous 
Membranes. 

The vidva or pudendum comprises all the female external 
genecafive organs, and consists of the mons Veneris, labia 
majora and minora, clitoris, urethral otiflee, hymen, bulbs of 
the vestibule, and glands of Bartholin. The mons Veneris is the 
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elevation in front of the pubic bones caused by a mass of fibro- 
(atty tissue; the skin over it is covered by hair in the adult. The 
lahia majora are two folds of skin, also containing fibro-fatty 
tissue and covered on their outer surfaces by 'hair, running down 
from the mons Veneris to within an inch of the anus and touching 
one another by their internal surfaces. They are the horaologues 
> if the scrotum in the male. The labia minora are two folds of 
skin containing no fat, which are usuaUy hidden by the labia 
majora and above enclose the clitoris; they are of a pinkish 
colour and look like mucous membrane. 

The cliioris is the representative of the penis, and consists of 
two corpora cavernosa which posteriorly diverge to form the 
cram clitoridis, and are attached to the ischium; the organ is 
about an inch and a half long, and ends anteriorly in a rudi¬ 
mentary glans which is covered by the junction of the labia 
minora ; this junction forms the prepuce of the clitoris. 

'I’hc orifice of Ike urethra is about an inch below the glans 
clitoridis and is slightly puckered. 

The hymen is a fold of mucous membrane which surrounds 
the orifice of the vagina and is usually only seen in the virgin. 
As has been pointed out above, it is represented in the male by 
the fold at the opening of the uterus masculinus. Occasionally 
the hymen is imperforate and then gives rise to trouble in 
menstruation. 

The bulbs of the vestibule arc two masses of erectile tissue 
situated one on esich side of the vaginal orifice : above they are 
continued up to the clitoris; they represent the bulb and the 
corpus spongio.sum of the male, split into two, and the fact that 
they are so divided accounts for the urethra failing to be 
enclosed in the clitoris as it is in the penis. 

The glands of Bartholin are two oval bodies about half an inch 
long, lying on each side of the vagina dose to its opening ; they 
represent Cowper’s glands in the male, and their ducts open by 
minute orifices between the hymen and the labia minora. 

From the above description it will be seen that all the parts 
of the male external genital organs arc represented in the 
female, though usually in a less developed condition, and that, 
owing to the orifice of the vagina, they retain their original 
bi-lateral form. 

For furlher details see Quain’s Anatomy (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.); Gray’s.4»alom)i (London: Longmans. Green & Co.); 
Cunningham's Text-Book of Anatomy (Edinburgh: Young J. Pent- 
land), or Macalister's Anatomy (London: Griffin & Co.). 

Embryology. 

The development of the reproductive organs is so closely 
interwoven with that of the urinary that some reference from 
this article to that on the Urinaxy System is necessary. It 
will here be convenient to take up the development at the stage 
depicted in the accompanying figure (fig. 7), in which the genital 
ridge (a) is seen on each side of the attachment of the mesentery ; 
external to this, and forming another slight ridge of its own, is 
the Wolffian duct, while a little later the Mullerian duct is 
formed and lies ventral to the Wolffian. The early history of 
these ducts is indicated in the article on the Urinary System. 
Until the fifth or sixth week the development of the genital 
ridge is very much the same in the two .sexes, and consists of 
cords of cells growing from the epithelium-covered surface into 
the mesenchyme, which forms the interior of the ridge. lo 
these cords are some large germ cells which are distinguishable 
at a very early stage of development. It must, of course, be 
understood that the germinal epithelium covering the ridge, and 
the mesenchyme inside it, are both derived from the mesoderm 
or middle layer of the embryo. About the fifth w-eek of human 
embryonic life the tunica alburinea appears in the male, from 
which septa grow to divide the testis into lobules, while the 
epithelial cords form the seminiferous tubes; though these do 
not gain a lumen until just before puberty. From the adjacent 
mesonephros cords of cells grow into the attached part of the 
genital ridge, or testis, as it now is, and from these the rete testis 
is developed. Recent re.search, however, points to these cords 
of the rete testis et ovarii as being derived from the coelomic 
epithelium instead of from the mesonephros. 


In the female the same growth of epithelial cords into the 
mesenchyme of the genital ridge takes-place, hut each one is 
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Fig. 7.—Transverse Section tfarouRb a Kat Embr5ro.. 
«. shows position of germinal epithelium. 


di.stinguished by a bulging toward its middle, in which alone the 
large germ cells are found. Eventually this bulging part is 
broken up into a scrips of small portions, each of which contains 
one germ cell or ovum, and gives rise to a Graafian follicle. 
Mesonephric cords appear as in the male ; they do not enter the 
ovary, however, but form a transitory network (rri« ovarii) in the 
mesovarium. As each genital gland enlarges it remains attached 
to the rest of the intermediate cell mass by a constricted fold of 
the coelomic membrane, known as the mesorchium in the male, 
and the mesovarium in the female. Lying dorsal to the genital 
ridge in the intermediate cell mass is the mesonephros, consisting 



Fig. 8. —Vliagram of the Formation of the Genito-Urinary Apparatus. 
The first figure is the gencniUzed type, the second the male and 
the ttiird the female specialized arrangements. Suppressed 
parts arc dotted. , 


Pro.N. PronephMB. 

M.K. Mesonephros. 

Mt.N. Metanet^os. 

13 . bladder. 

Clo. Cloaca. 

K. RectunA 

M.p. MfiUcrUn duct 
W.a Wolffian duct. 

Ur. Ureter. 

S.H. Sessile hydatid. 

P;H. Pedunculated hydatid. 
S.G. Sexual gland. 


N. Nephroatome. 

M.C. Malpighian corpuscle. 

T. Testis. 

K. EpididymU. 

p.O. Organ of Oiraldhs. 
V.U. Vas deferens. 

U. M. Uterus masculinus. 

O. Ovary. 

Ep.O. Epoftpboron. 

P^r.O. FaroOphoron. 

F.T. FotiepUn tube. 

U. Uterus. 


of numerous tubules which open into tho Wolffian duot. ■ This 
at first is an important excretory organ, but durii^ developmtot 
becomes used for other purposes. In the male, as has -been 
shown, it may form the rete testis, and certainly fontis the vasa 
efferentia and'^obus major of the epididyniis: in additiaii't» 
these, some of its separate .tubes prabaUy acooi!int>for the vas 
aberrans and the organ of Girafcfts (see fig. S, E. and 
the female the tubules of the epoophoron represent the makrpatf. 
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while the parodphoron, like the organ of Girald^ in the male, 
W probably formed from some separate tubes (see fig. 8, Ep.O. 
and Par. 0 .). 

The Wolffian duct, which, in the early embryo, carries the 
excretion of the mesonephros to the cloaca, forms eventually the 
body and tail of the epididymis, the vas deferens, and ejaculatory 
duct in the male, the vesicula seminalis being developed as a 
pouch in its course. In the female this duct is largely done 
away with, but remains as the collecting tub« of the epoophoron, 
and in some mammals as the duct of Gfirtner, which runs down 
the side of the vagina to open into the vestibule. 

The Mullerian duct, as it approaches the cloaca, joins its 
fellow of the opposite side, so that there is only one opening into 
the ventral ctoacal wall. In the male the lower part only of it 
remains as the uterus masculinus (fig. 8, U.M.), but in the female 
the Fallopian tubes, uterus, and probably the vagina, are all 
formed from it (fig. 8, F.T. and U). In both sexes a small hydatid 
or vesicle b liable to be formed at the beginning of both the 
Wolffian and Mullerian duct (fig. 8, P.H. and S.H.); in the male 
these are close together in front of the globus major of the 
epididymis, and are known as the sessile and pedunculated 
hydatids of Morgagni. In the female there is a hj^atid among 
the fimbriae of the Fallopian tube which of course is Mullerian 
and corresponds to the sessile hydatid in the male, while another 
is often found at the beginning of the collecting tube of the 
epoophoron and is probably formed by a blocked mesonephric 
tubule. This is the pedunculated hydatid of the male. The 
development of the vagina, as Berry Hart (Jottm, Anal, and 
Phys. XXXV. 330) has pointed out, is peculiar. Instead of 
the two Mullerian ducts joming to form the lumen of its lower 
third, as they do in the case of the uterus and its uppwr two-thirds, 
they become obliterated, and their place is taken by two solid 
cords of cells, which Hart thinks are derived from the Wolffian 
ducts and are therefore probably of ectodermal origin, though 
this is open to doubt. These cords later become canalized and 
the septum between them is obliterated. 

I • The common chamber, or cloaca, into which the alimentary, 
urinary and reproductive tubes open in the foetus, has the 
urinary bladder (the remains of the allantois) opening from its 
ventral wall (see Placenta and Urinary System). 

During development the alimentary or anal part of the cloaca 
is separated from the urogenital, and in the article Alimentary 
System the hitherto accepted method of this separation is 
described. The question has, however, lately been reinvesti¬ 
gated by F. Wood Jones, who says that the anal part is com¬ 
pletely shut off from the urogenital and ends in a blind pouch 
which grows toward the surface and meets a new ectodermal 
depression, the main point being that the permiuient anus is 
not, according to him, any part of the original cloacal aperture, 
but a new perforation. This description is certainly more in 
harmony with the malformations occurring in this region than 
the old one, and only awaits confirmatory evidence to be gener¬ 
ally accepted. 

The external generative organs have at first the same appear¬ 
ance in the two sexes, and consist of a swelling, the genital 
eminence, in the ventral wall of the cloaca. This in the male 
becomes the penis and in the female the clitoris. Throughout 
the generative system the male organs depart most from the 
undifferentiated type, and in the case of the genital eminence 
two folds grow together and enclose the tlrogenital passage, 
thus making the urethra perforate the penis, whue in the female 
these two folds remain separate as the labia minord or nymphae. 
Sometimes in the male the folds fail to unite completely, and 
then there is an opening into the urethra on the under surface 
of the penis-^a conditictn known as hypospadias. 

In the undificrentiated condition the integument surrounding 
rile genital opefring is raised into a horseshoelike swelling with 
its convexity over the ptibk symphysis ftnd its concavity to¬ 
ward ^he anus; the weral parts of this remain separate in 
the fetnale and form the labia majora, but in the t^e they 
imite'tb form the scrotum. The aiedian part forms the inons 
Veneris or mons Jovii. 


TAe Descent oj the Testis .—It has been shown that the testis 
is formed in the loin region of the embryo close to the kidney, 
and it is only in the later,months of foetal life that it changes 
this position for fhat of the scrotum. In the lower part of the 
genital ridge a fibro^muscular cord is formed which stretches 
from the lower part of the testis to the bottom of the -scrotum ; 
it is known as the gubemaculum testis, and by its means the 
testis is directed into the scrotum. Before the testis descends, 
a pouch of peritoneum called the processus vaginalis passes 
down in front of the gubemaculum through the opening in the 
abdominal wall, which afterwards becomes the inguinal canal, 
into the scrotum, and behind this the testis descends, carrying 
with it the mesonephros and mesonephric duct. These, as has 
already been pointed out, form the epididymis and vas def¬ 
erens. At the sixth month the testis lies opposite the abdom¬ 
inal ring, and at the eighth reaches the bottom of the scrotum 
and invaginates the processus vaginalis from behind. Soon 
after birth the communication between that part of the pro¬ 
cessus vaginalis which now surrounds the testis imd the general 
cavity of the peritoneum disappears, and the part which remains 
forms the tunica vaginalis. Sometimes the testis fails to pass 
beyond the inguinal canal, and the term “ cryptorchism ’’ is 
used for such cases. 

In the female the ovary undergoes a descent like that of the 
testis, but it is less marked owing to the fact that the guber- 
naculum becomes attached to the Mullerian duct where that 
duct joins its felbw to form the uterus; hence the ovary docs not 
descend lower than the level of the top of the uterus, and the 
part of the gubemaculum running between it and the uterus 
remains as the ligament of the ovary, while.the part running 
from the uterus to the labium is the round ligament. In rare 
cases the ovary may be drawn into the labium just as the 
testis is drawn into the scrotum. 

Comparative Anatomy .—In the Urochorda, the class to which 
Salpa, Pyrosoma and the sea squirts (Ascidians) belong, male 
and female generative glands (gonads) are present in the same 
individual; they are therefore hermaphrodite. 

In the Acrania (Amphioxus) there are some twenty-six 
pairs of gonads arranged segmentally along the side of the 
pharynx and intestine and bulging into the atrium. Between 
them and the atrial wall, however, is a rudimentary remnant 
of the coelom, through which the spermatozoa or ova (lor the 
sexes arc di.stinct) burst into the atrial cavity. There are no 
genital ducts. 

In the Cyclostomata (lampreys and hags) only one median 
gonad is found, and its contents (spermatozoa or ova) burst 
into the coelom and then pass through the genital pores into 
the urogenital sinus and so to the exterior. It is probable 
that the single gonad is accounted for by the fact that its fellow 
has been suppressed. 

In the Elasraobranchs or cartiiiTginous fishes there are usually 
two testes or two ovaries, though in the dogfish one of the 
latter is suppressed. From each testis, which in fish is popularly 
known as the soft roe, vasa efferentia lead into the mesonephros, 
and the semen is conducted down the vas deferens or mesone¬ 
phric duct into the urogenital sinus, into which also riie ureters 
open. Sometimes one or more thin-walled diverticula—the 
sperm sacs—epen close to the aperture of the vas deferens. 
In the female the ova are large, on account of the quantity of 
yolk, and fliey burst into the coelum, from which they pass 
into the large Miillerian ducts or oviducts. In the oviparous 
forms, such as the common dogfish (Scyllium), there is an 
oviducal gland which secretes a homy case for the egg after it 
is fertilized, and these cases have various shapes in different 
species. Some of the Elasmobranohs, «.f., the spiny dogfish 
(.Acanthias), are viviparous, and m these the lower part of the 
oviduct is enlarged and acts as a uterus. In male elasino- 
branchs the anterior part of the Mfillerian' duct persists. 
Paired intromitt^t orgaps (claspers) are developed on the 
pelvic .fins of the mal^,^ these conduct the semen into the 
cloaca of the female. ' ; . . - ; . 

In the teleostean and ganoid fishes (Telepstomi) the nephridial 
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ducts are not always used as genital ducts, but special 
coelomic dutts are formed (see CoBtoi* and ^rous^Mem- 

BKANES). 

In the Dipnoi or mudiisii long coiled Mullerian ducts are 
present, but the testes either pbur their secretion directly into 
the coelom or, as in Erotoplerus, have ducts which are probably 
coelomic in origin., 

In both the Teleostomi and Dipnoi .the testes and ovaries 
are paired. 

True hermaphroditism is known among fishes, the hag 
<Myxme) and the sea perch (Serranus) being examples. In 
many others it occurs as an abnormality. 

In the Amphibia both ovaries and testes are symmetrical. 
In the snakelike forms which are found in the order Gymno- 
phiona the testes are a series of separate lobules extending 
for a long distance, one behind the other, and joined by a 
connecting duct from which vasa efferentia pass into the Mal¬ 
pighian capsules of the kidneys, and so the sperm is conducted 
to the mesonephric duct, which acts both as vas deferens and 
ureter. The Mullerian ducts or oviducts are long and often 
coiled in Amphibia, and usually open separately into the cloaca. 
There is no penis, but in certain forms, especially the Gymno- 
phiona, the cloaca is protrusible in the male and acts as an 
intromittent organ. Corpora adiposa or fat bodies are present 
in all Amphibians, and probably nourish the sexual cells during 
the hibernating period. 

In Keptilia two testes and ovaries are developed, though 
they are often asymmetrical in position. In Lizards the vas 
deferens and ureter open into the cloaca by a common orifice; 
as they do in the human embryo. In these animals there are 
two penes, which can be protruded and retracted through the 
vent; but in the higher reptiles (Chelonia and Crocodilia) there 
is a single median penis rising from the ventral wall of the 
cloaca, composed of erectile tissue and deeply grooved on its 
dorsal surface for the p)assage of the sperm. 

In birds the right ovary and oviduct degenerates, and the 
left alone is functional. In the male the ureter and vas deferens 
■open separately into the cloaca, and in the Ratitae (ostriches) 
and Anseres (ducks and geese) a well-developed penis is present 
in the male. In the ostrich this is fibrous, and bifurcated at 
its base, suggesting the crura penis of higher forms. 

Among the Mammalia the Monotremata (Ornithorhynphus 
and Echidna) have bird-like affinities. The left ovary is larger 
than the right, and the oviducts open separately into the cloaca 
and do not fuse to form a uterus. The testes retain their 
abdominal position; and the vasa deferentia open into the-base 
of the penis, which lies in a separate sheath in the ventral wall of 
the cloaca, and shows an advance on that of the reptiles and 
birds in that the groove is now converted into a complete tunnel. 
In the female there is a well-developed clitoris, having the same 
relations as the penis. 

In the marsupials the cloaca is very short, and the vagina and 
rectum open separately into it. The two uteri open separately 
and three vaginae are formed, two lateral and one median. Thie 
two lateral join together below to form a single median lower 
vagina, and it is by means of these that the spermatozoa pass 
up into the oviducts. The upper median vagina at first does 
not open into the lower one, but durixig parturition a com¬ 
munication is established which in some animals remains 
permanent (see J, P. IBIl, Proc. Linn, Soc, NS. WdUs, 1899 
and 1900). This tripartite arran^ment of the upper part of the 
n^upial vagina is of especial Interest in connexion with the 
views of the embryology of the canal detailed by Berry Hart and 
already referred to. 

Wien, as in martupials, the two utm dpEn iieparately into the 
vagina by two ora‘, the taungement .is spoken of at Ulirus dv^x. 
When the two uteri join below and open by one ps externum, it 
is Icitown M uterus bipartitus. When the uterus bifurcates 
above and has two horns for the luceptfon of the Fallopian 
tubes (oviducts), but is otiierwise single, tbe term uforus bioorais 
is given to Jt, while the single uterus of man snd„(nher Primates 
is-called uterus simplex. From tbe .marsapjats upwgrd the 


ovarian end of the Fallr^ian tube has the charactesistie fimbriated' 
appearance noticed in human anatomy. • ■, • 

In some n)ammals,such-as the sow and the cow, the Wohi^ 
duct is persistent in the female and runs along the :side'of 'the 
vagina as the duct of Gartnfcr. It » possible that the-lateraS' 
vaginae of the marsupials are of Wolffian origin. 

In marsupials the testes descend into the scrotum, .which lies 
in these animals in front of instead of behind the penis. .In some 
mammals; such as the elephant, they never reach the scrotum at 
all; while in others, e.g. many rodents, they can be drawn up 
into the abdomen or lowered into the scrotum. The subject, 
of the descent of the testicles has been very, fully treated, by 
H. Klaatsche, “ Ueber den Descensus testiculorum,” Mwph. 
Jahrb., Bd. xvi. 

The prostate is met with in its most simple forms in marsupials, 
in which it is a mere thickening of the mucous membrane of the 
urethra; in the sheep it fortes a bilateral elongated mass of 
gland tissue lying bdiind the urethra and surrounded by a well- 
developed layer of striped muscle. In the'slotb it is safo to be 
altogether absent, while in many of the insectivores and rodents 
it consists of many lobes which usually show a bilateral arrange¬ 
ment. The vesiculae seminales are usu^ly present in toe 
Eutheria or higher mammab, and sometimes, as in the hedge¬ 
hog, are very large, though they are absent in the Carnivora. 
Cowper’s glands are usually present and functional throughout 
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Fio. 9.—Transverse Swfion of Sheep's Prostate, 

life. The uterus masculinus is also usually present, but these is 
grave doubt whether the large organ called by this name in the 
rabbit should not rather be regarded as homdogous with part 
of the vesiculae seminales. The penis shows many diversities 
of arrangement; above the marsupials its two crura obtain an 
attachment to toe ischium. In many mammals it is quite hidden 
by the skin in the flaccid condition, ami its external orifice may 
range from toe perineum in toe marsupials,to the mkkRe of 
the ventral wall of the abdomen in the isuiHinanta, Mr toe 
Maisupialia, Rodentia, Chiropt8ra, Gai7iivora and some Primates 
an os penis is devdoped in connexion with the corpteu cavenjosa. 

The clitoris is present in all mammab i isometunes, .as in-toe 
female hyena, it b very large, and at others, as in the kniur,. 
it is perforated bytoe uretora. , 

Per farther details tnd iHerStare; see OitpeVt 
gUiok. wUkroskop. AmOomit Her 19041 !:. 

also Gegenbaur's Vfrgleiti. 4 ««<. 

Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates, rranabtea b/ W, K, .PsiRer 
(London, 1907). • ; ^ (F. G.'PjJ. 

REPVOU>,MOHAIlll OBORQ (i7.7r>-<63o)tMSerman instm- 
ment maker, was borja at Wrernep in jHanover lOn 4^'^ 
September '1771, and became an engineer and afterWMds chief, 
of the fire brigade in Hamburg, where he started toiness as an 
instruntent maker eu-iy in the iptheentury. ' He tori by 
the fall of a wall duriiig a fire at Ifombuig.pn the t4t^ 

t 83 o. The business was continued by his sons 
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while the parodphoron, like the organ of Girald^ in the male, 
W probably formed from some separate tubes (see fig. 8, Ep.O. 
and Par. 0 .). 

The Wolffian duct, which, in the early embryo, carries the 
excretion of the mesonephros to the cloaca, forms eventually the 
body and tail of the epididymis, the vas deferens, and ejaculatory 
duct in the male, the vesicula seminalis being developed as a 
pouch in its course. In the female this duct is largely done 
away with, but remains as the collecting tub« of the epoophoron, 
and in some mammals as the duct of Gfirtner, which runs down 
the side of the vagina to open into the vestibule. 

The Mullerian duct, as it approaches the cloaca, joins its 
fellow of the opposite side, so that there is only one opening into 
the ventral ctoacal wall. In the male the lower part only of it 
remains as the uterus masculinus (fig. 8, U.M.), but in the female 
the Fallopian tubes, uterus, and probably the vagina, are all 
formed from it (fig. 8, F.T. and U). In both sexes a small hydatid 
or vesicle b liable to be formed at the beginning of both the 
Wolffian and Mullerian duct (fig. 8, P.H. and S.H.); in the male 
these are close together in front of the globus major of the 
epididymis, and are known as the sessile and pedunculated 
hydatids of Morgagni. In the female there is a hj^atid among 
the fimbriae of the Fallopian tube which of course is Mullerian 
and corresponds to the sessile hydatid in the male, while another 
is often found at the beginning of the collecting tube of the 
epoophoron and is probably formed by a blocked mesonephric 
tubule. This is the pedunculated hydatid of the male. The 
development of the vagina, as Berry Hart (Jottm, Anal, and 
Phys. XXXV. 330) has pointed out, is peculiar. Instead of 
the two Mullerian ducts joming to form the lumen of its lower 
third, as they do in the case of the uterus and its uppwr two-thirds, 
they become obliterated, and their place is taken by two solid 
cords of cells, which Hart thinks are derived from the Wolffian 
ducts and are therefore probably of ectodermal origin, though 
this is open to doubt. These cords later become canalized and 
the septum between them is obliterated. 

I • The common chamber, or cloaca, into which the alimentary, 
urinary and reproductive tubes open in the foetus, has the 
urinary bladder (the remains of the allantois) opening from its 
ventral wall (see Placenta and Urinary System). 

During development the alimentary or anal part of the cloaca 
is separated from the urogenital, and in the article Alimentary 
System the hitherto accepted method of this separation is 
described. The question has, however, lately been reinvesti¬ 
gated by F. Wood Jones, who says that the anal part is com¬ 
pletely shut off from the urogenital and ends in a blind pouch 
which grows toward the surface and meets a new ectodermal 
depression, the main point being that the permiuient anus is 
not, according to him, any part of the original cloacal aperture, 
but a new perforation. This description is certainly more in 
harmony with the malformations occurring in this region than 
the old one, and only awaits confirmatory evidence to be gener¬ 
ally accepted. 

The external generative organs have at first the same appear¬ 
ance in the two sexes, and consist of a swelling, the genital 
eminence, in the ventral wall of the cloaca. This in the male 
becomes the penis and in the female the clitoris. Throughout 
the generative system the male organs depart most from the 
undifferentiated type, and in the case of the genital eminence 
two folds grow together and enclose the tlrogenital passage, 
thus making the urethra perforate the penis, whue in the female 
these two folds remain separate as the labia minord or nymphae. 
Sometimes in the male the folds fail to unite completely, and 
then there is an opening into the urethra on the under surface 
of the penis-^a conditictn known as hypospadias. 

In the undificrentiated condition the integument surrounding 
rile genital opefring is raised into a horseshoelike swelling with 
its convexity over the ptibk symphysis ftnd its concavity to¬ 
ward ^he anus; the weral parts of this remain separate in 
the fetnale and form the labia majora, but in the t^e they 
imite'tb form the scrotum. The aiedian part forms the inons 
Veneris or mons Jovii. 


TAe Descent oj the Testis .—It has been shown that the testis 
is formed in the loin region of the embryo close to the kidney, 
and it is only in the later,months of foetal life that it changes 
this position for fhat of the scrotum. In the lower part of the 
genital ridge a fibro^muscular cord is formed which stretches 
from the lower part of the testis to the bottom of the -scrotum ; 
it is known as the gubemaculum testis, and by its means the 
testis is directed into the scrotum. Before the testis descends, 
a pouch of peritoneum called the processus vaginalis passes 
down in front of the gubemaculum through the opening in the 
abdominal wall, which afterwards becomes the inguinal canal, 
into the scrotum, and behind this the testis descends, carrying 
with it the mesonephros and mesonephric duct. These, as has 
already been pointed out, form the epididymis and vas def¬ 
erens. At the sixth month the testis lies opposite the abdom¬ 
inal ring, and at the eighth reaches the bottom of the scrotum 
and invaginates the processus vaginalis from behind. Soon 
after birth the communication between that part of the pro¬ 
cessus vaginalis which now surrounds the testis imd the general 
cavity of the peritoneum disappears, and the part which remains 
forms the tunica vaginalis. Sometimes the testis fails to pass 
beyond the inguinal canal, and the term “ cryptorchism ’’ is 
used for such cases. 

In the female the ovary undergoes a descent like that of the 
testis, but it is less marked owing to the fact that the guber- 
naculum becomes attached to the Mullerian duct where that 
duct joins its felbw to form the uterus; hence the ovary docs not 
descend lower than the level of the top of the uterus, and the 
part of the gubemaculum running between it and the uterus 
remains as the ligament of the ovary, while.the part running 
from the uterus to the labium is the round ligament. In rare 
cases the ovary may be drawn into the labium just as the 
testis is drawn into the scrotum. 

Comparative Anatomy .—In the Urochorda, the class to which 
Salpa, Pyrosoma and the sea squirts (Ascidians) belong, male 
and female generative glands (gonads) are present in the same 
individual; they are therefore hermaphrodite. 

In the Acrania (Amphioxus) there are some twenty-six 
pairs of gonads arranged segmentally along the side of the 
pharynx and intestine and bulging into the atrium. Between 
them and the atrial wall, however, is a rudimentary remnant 
of the coelom, through which the spermatozoa or ova (lor the 
sexes arc di.stinct) burst into the atrial cavity. There are no 
genital ducts. 

In the Cyclostomata (lampreys and hags) only one median 
gonad is found, and its contents (spermatozoa or ova) burst 
into the coelom and then pass through the genital pores into 
the urogenital sinus and so to the exterior. It is probable 
that the single gonad is accounted for by the fact that its fellow 
has been suppressed. 

In the Elasraobranchs or cartiiiTginous fishes there are usually 
two testes or two ovaries, though in the dogfish one of the 
latter is suppressed. From each testis, which in fish is popularly 
known as the soft roe, vasa efferentia lead into the mesonephros, 
and the semen is conducted down the vas deferens or mesone¬ 
phric duct into the urogenital sinus, into which also riie ureters 
open. Sometimes one or more thin-walled diverticula—the 
sperm sacs—epen close to the aperture of the vas deferens. 
In the female the ova are large, on account of the quantity of 
yolk, and fliey burst into the coelum, from which they pass 
into the large Miillerian ducts or oviducts. In the oviparous 
forms, such as the common dogfish (Scyllium), there is an 
oviducal gland which secretes a homy case for the egg after it 
is fertilized, and these cases have various shapes in different 
species. Some of the Elasmobranohs, «.f., the spiny dogfish 
(.Acanthias), are viviparous, and m these the lower part of the 
oviduct is enlarged and acts as a uterus. In male elasino- 
branchs the anterior part of the Mfillerian' duct persists. 
Paired intromitt^t orgaps (claspers) are developed on the 
pelvic .fins of the mal^,^ these conduct the semen into the 
cloaca of the female. ' ; . . - ; . 

In the teleostean and ganoid fishes (Telepstomi) the nephridial 
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It is surprising that even the reptiles of his native country 
were most imperfectly known to the author. 

With the enlargement of geographical knowledge that of 
reptiles was also advanced, as is sufficiently apparent from the 
JohBttoa *“6® encyclopaWic works of Gesner, Aldrovandi and 
■ Johnston. The last-named author especially, who 
published the various portions of his Natural History in 
the middle of the 17th century, was able to embody in his 
compilations notices of numerous reptUes observed by Francisco 
Hernandez in Mexico and by Maregrave and Piso in Brazil. 
As the author had no definite idea of the Ray-Linnaean term 
■■ species,” it is not possible to give the exact number of 
reptiles mentioned in his work. But it may be estimated 
at about fifty, not including some marine fishes and fabulous 
i reatures. He figures (or rather reproduces the figures ^of) 
about forty—some species being represented by several figures. 

2. Linnaean Period: Formation 0/ a Class Amphibia .— 
Within the century which succeeded these compilatory works 
I’reeur- (1650 1750) fall the labours which prepared the way 
xonio/ for and exerted the greatest influence on Ray and 
Lluaactn. LJnnaeus. Although original researches in the field of 
herpetology were limited in extent and in number, the authors 
had freed themselves from the purely literary or .scholastic 
tendency. Men were no longer satisfied with reproducing and 
commenting on the writings of their predecessors ; the pen was 
superseded by the eye, the microscope and the knife, and 
.statements were tested by experiment. This spirit of the 
age manifested itself, so far as the reptiles arc concerned, in 
t'hara’.s and Redi’s admirable observations on the viper, in 
Major’s and Vallisnieri’s detailed accounts of the analomy 
t)f the chameleon, in the researches of Jacobaeus into the 
metamorphoses of the Batrachiuns and the structure of lizards, 
in Dufay’s history of the development of the salamander 
(for Batrachiuns are invariably a.ssociated with ’ reptiles 
proper); in Tyson’s description of the anatomy of the rattle¬ 
snake, &c. The natural history collections formed by insti¬ 
tutions and wealthy individuals now contained not merely 
skins of crocodiles or serpents stuffed and transformed into a 
sliape to correspond with the fabulous descriptions of the 
ancient dragons, but, with the discovery of alcohol as a means 
of preserving animals, reptiles entire or clksected were exhibited 
lor study ; and no opportunity was lost of obtaining them 
from travellers or residents in foreign countries. Fossib also 
were now acknowledged to be remains of animals which had 
lived before the Flood, and some of them were recognized as 
those of reptiles. 

The contributions to a positive knowledge of the animal 
kingdom became so numerous as to render the need of a method¬ 
ical arrangement of the abundance of new facts more and more 
pressing. Of the two principal systematic attempts made in 
this period the first ranks as one of the most remarkable steps 
of the progress of natural history, whibt the second can only 
Iw designated as a signal failure, which ought to have been a 
warning to all those who in after years classified animals in 
what is' called an “ artificial system." As the latter attempt, 
originating with Klein (1685-1759), did not exercise any further 
influence on herpetology, it will be sufficient to have merely 
_ mentioned it. John Ray (1628-1705) had recognized 
the necessity of introducing exact definitions for the 
several categories into which the animals had to be divided, and 
he maintained that these categories ought to be characterized 
by the structure of animals, and that all zoological knowledge 
had to start from the “ species ” as its basis. His definition 
of reptiles as “ animalia sanguinea pulmone re^irantia cor 
unico tantum ventriculo instructum habentia ovipara" fixed 
the class in a manner which was adopted by the naturalists of 
the succeeding hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, Ray 
was not a herpetologist; hb knowledge of reptiles is chiefly 
derived from the researches of others, from whose accounts, 
however, everything not based upon reliable demonstration b 
critically excluded. He begins with a chapter treating of frogs 
(Rana, with two species), toads (Bufo, with one species) and 


tortobes * (Tesludo, with fourteen species). The second group 
comprises the Laeertae, twenty-five in number, and includes the 
salamander and newts; and the third the Serpentes, nine species, 
among which the limbless lizards are enumerated. 

Except in so far as he made known and briefly characterized 
a number of reptiles, our knowledge of this class was not 
advanced by Linnaeus. That he associated in the f 
12th edition cartilaginous and other fishes with the 
reptiles under the name of Amphibia Nantes was the 
result of some misunderstanding of an observation by Garden, 
and is not to be taken as a premonitory token of the recent 
discoveries of the relation between Batrachians and fishes. 
Linnaeus places reptiles, which he calb Amphibia, as the third 
class of the animal kingdom ; he divides the genera thus 

Order i. RBpnLES. — Tesludo {15 mecies); Sana (17 sp.) ; 
Draco (2 sp.) ; Lacerta (48 sp., including 0 Batrachian.s). 

Order 2. Serpentes. — Croialus {5 species) ; Boa (10 sp.) ; 
Coluber (96 sp.) ; Anguis (15 sp.); Amphisbaena (2 sp.) ; Caecilia 
(2 sp.). 

None of the naturalists who under the direction or influence 
of Linnaeus visited foreign countries po.ssessed any special 
knowledge of or predilection for the study of reptiles; all, 
however, contributed to our acquaintance with tropical forms, 
or transmitted well-preserved specimens to the collections at 
home, so that Gmelin, in the 13th edition of the Systrna Naturae, 
was able to enumerate three hundred and seventy-one species. 

The man who, with the advantage of the Linnaean method, 
first treated of reptiles monographically, was Laurenti. In a 
small book * he proposed a new division of these 
animals, of which some ideas and terms have survived 
into our times, characterizing the orders, genera and species 
in a much more precise manner than Linnaeus, giving, for 
his time, excellent descriptions and figures of the species of 
his native country. Laurenti might have become for herpetology 
w'hat Artedi was for ichthyology, but his resources were extremely 
limited. 

The circumstance that Chelonians are entirely omitted from 
his Synopsis seems due rather to the main object with which 
he engaged in the study of herpetology, viz. that of examining 
and distinguishing reptiles reputed to be poisonous, and to 
want of material, than to his conviction that tortoises should 
be relegated to another class. He divides the class into three 
orders 

1. Sauentia, with the genera Pipa, Bufo, Rana, Hyla, and one 

species ot " Proteus," viz. the larva of Pseudis paradoxa. 

2. Geadikntia, the three first genera of which arc Tailed Batrach¬ 

ians, viz. two species of Proteus (one being the P. anguinus), 
Triton and Salamandra ; followed by true Saurians— 
Caudiverbera, Gecko, Chamaeleo, Iguana, Bastliscus, Draco, 
Cordylus, Crocodilus, Scincus, Stelho, Seps. 

3. Serrentia, among which he continues to keep Amphisbaena, 

Caecilia and Anguis, but the large Linnaean mus Coluber 
is divided into twelve, chiefly from the scateilatian of thu 
heacl and form of the body. 


The work concludes with an account of the experiments made 
by Laurenti to prove the poisonous or innocuous nature of those 
reptiles of which he could obtain living specimens. 

The next general work on reptiles is by lAcfpide. It 
appeared in the years 1788 and 1790 under the title Histoire 
natureUe des quadrupedes ovipares et des serpens (Paris, 

2 vols. 4to). Although as regards treatment of 
details and amount of information this work far surpasses the 
modest attempt of Laurenti, it shows no advance towards a 
more natural division and arrangement of the genera. The 
author depends entirely on conspicuous external characters, 
and classifies the reptiles into (i) oviparous quadruMds wjth a 
tail, (2) oviparous quadrupeds without a tail, (3) ovjparous 


‘>In associating tortoises with toads, Ray could not'disengage 
himself from the general popular view as to the nature Of ftese 
animals, which found expression in the German SehiUhrpte (" Shield-' 
toad'T ' . .V , 

•Specimen nfedicum exhibens'Synppsin RepHKundbrkgniettiiirlibutm 
experimentis citoa tenena et antidota RepHUim Auslriaeamii 
1768,8vo, pp, 214, with j plates). ' ' ■ ■ ■■''“• 
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l^pcds {ChiroUs and Pteudapus), (4) serpents,—an arrangement 
in winch the old collusion of Uatruchians and reptiles and the 
im^rlect definition of lizards and snakes are continued^ and 
which it is worthy of remark we find also adopted in Cuvier’s 
Tableau Uemniaire it Vhistoire naiureUe des animaux {^^^)^ 
and nearly so by Latreille in his Hisioire naiurelle des reptiles 
(Paris, i8or, 4 vols. izmo). Lacepide’s monograph, however, 
remained for many years deservedly the st^dard work on 
reptiles. The numerous .plates with which the work is illus¬ 
trated are, for the time, well drawn, and the majority readily 
recognizable. 

3. The Period of Elimimtion of Batrachians as one of the 
Reptilian Orders. —A .new period for herpetology commences 
Bnag- with Alex. Brongniart,* who in 1799 first recognized 
ulmrt. the characters by which Batrachians differ from the 
other reptiles, and by which they form a natural passage 
to the class of fishes. Caecilia (as also Langaha and Acro- 
chordus) is left by Brongniart with hesitation in the order 
of snakes, but newts and salamanders henceforth are no more 
classed with lizards. He leaves the Batrachians, however, in 
the class of reptiles, as the fourth order. The first order com¬ 
prises the Chelonians, the second the Saurians (including 
crocodiles and lizards), the third the Ophidians—terms which 
have been adopted by all succeeding naturalists. Here, however, 
Brongniarl’s merit on the classification of reptiles ends, the 
definition and disposition of the genera remaining much the same 
as in the works of his predecessors. 

The activity in France in the field of natural science was at 
this period, in spite of the political disturbances, so great that 
only a few years after Lacepede’s work another, almost 

“ “■ identical in scope and of the same extent, appeared, 
viz. the Histoire naturelle generale et particuliere des reptiles 
of F. M. Daudin (Paris, 1802 3, 8 vols. 8vo). Written and 
illustrated with le^ care than that hy Laccpdde, it is of greater 
importance to the herpetologists of the present day, as it contains 
a considerable number of generic and specific forms described 
for the first time. Indeed, at the end of the work, the author 
states that he has examined more than elevenhundredspecimens, 
belonging to five hundred and seventeen species, all of which he 
has described from nature. The system adopted is that of 
Brongniart, the gemera are well defined, but ill arranged ; it is, 
however, noteworjthy that Caecilia takes now its place at the 
end of the Ophidians, and nearest to the succeeding order of 
Batrachians. 

The next step in thp development of the herpetological system 
was the natural arrangement of the genera! This involved a 
stupendous amount of labour. Although msmy isolated con¬ 
tributions were made by various workers, this task could be 
successfully undertaken and cqmpleted in the Paris Museum 
only, in which, besides Seba’s and I.acep6de’s collections, many 
other herMtologkal treasures from other museums had been 
dejKJsited Djr the victorious generals of the empire, and to which, 
through Cuvier’s reputation, objects from every part of the 
world were attracted -in a voluntary mapner. The men who 
devoted themselves to this task were A. M. C. Dum6ril, 
Dumtrii, Oppel and Cuvier himself. Oppel was a German who, 
during his visit to I’aris (1807-1808), attended the 
Cavfw. lectures of Dumiril and Cuvier, and at the same time 
studied the materials to which access was given to hjm 
by the latter in the most liberal manner. Dymeril * maintains 
that Oppel’s ideas and information were entirely derived from 
his lectures, and that Oppel. himself avows this to be the case. 
The passage,’ however,to which he refers is somewhat ambiguops, 

' BuU. Acad, Set. (1800). Nos. 35, 3^. 

‘ErpB. glnir., i.'p. 2)^1 ‘ ■ ' 

■ • " Wire ea nieht die Eriminterung . . . dieSor Fieunde gUwesen, 
ao wiirde ich uberaeugt von den MSngelu, denen eino folche Arbeit 
bei aller mdglichcw Vorsfeht doch nnterwe^en ist, ps ok gewagt 
haben, meitie Einttieilung bdeanpt zu machen, obwqhl stlhe Herr 
Dum6nl in seinen Lectionen vom Jahre 1809 schon vorgetragen. and 
die Thiereim Cabinet darnacb bezeiohnet hat" (preface, p. vUi). A 
few.Ihtez. further on.he ami^tifally declares that the claz^ciUzoD 
is based upon his own researches. 
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and it is certain that there is the greatest possible difference 
between the arrangement published by Duro^ril in 1806 (>Zoolo(jie 
Analytique, Paris, 8vo) and that proposed by Oppel in'his 
Ordnungen, Familien, und Gattungen der /?e^ft<t«K<(Muhich,'i6r'r, 
4to). There is no doubt that Oppel profited largely by the 
teaching of Dumeril; but, on the other band, there is sufficient 
internal evidence in the works of both authors, not only that 
Oppel worked independently, but also that Dum6ril and Cuvier 
owed much to their younger fellow-labourer, as Cuvier himself 
indeed acknowledges more than once. 

Oppel’s classification may be shortly indicated thus :— 

Okder I. TESTIIDINATA or CHfiLONIENS. 

Earn. I. CiiELorm (gen. Mydas, COnacea). 

Earn. 2. Amydae (gen. Trionyx, Cheiys, Testudo, Emys). 

Order 2. SQUAMATA. 

Sect. A. Sauru. 

Fam. I. CROcodimni (gen. Crocodilus, Gamalis, Alligator). 

Fam. 2. Geckoides (gen. Gecko. StelHo, Agama). 

Fam. 3. IctiANOiDEs (gen. Camaeleo, Draco, Iguana, BasiKsctis, 
Lophyrus, Anolis). 

Fam. 4. Iacektini (gen. Tupinambis, Dracaena, Lacerta, Tachy- 
dromus). 

Fam. 5. SciKCoiDES (gen. Scincus, .'Irps, Scheltopusik, Anguis). 

Fam. (>. CuALCiuici (gen. Chalddes, Bimanus, Btpes, Ophtsaurus). 
Sect. l-i. Ophidii. 

Fam. I. Ancuiformes (gen. Torlnx, Amphisbaena, Tyfhlops), 

Fam. 2. CoNSTRlCTpRES (gen. Boa, Eryx). 

Fam 3. Hvdri (gen. Platurus, Hydrophis). 

Fam. 4. I-'SEUDO-viPERAE (gen. Acrochordus. Erpeion). 

Fam. 5. CROTALlNl (gen. Crotalus, Tngonocephalus). 

Fam. 0. ViPERiNi (gen. Vtpera, Pseudoboa), ,, 

Fam. 7. Coluhkini (gen. Coluber, Bungarus). 

Order 3. NFDA or HATRACII. 

In this classification we notice three points, which indicate 
a decided progress towards a natural system. (1) The four 
orders proposed by Brongniart are no moK considered co- 
subordinate in the class, but the Saurians and Ophidians are 
associated as sections of the same order, a view held by Aristotle 
but abandoned by all following naturalists. The distinction 
between lizards and snakes is carried out in so precise a manner 
that one genus only, Amphisbaena) is wrongly placed. (2) The 
true reptiles have now been entirely divested of all heterpr 
geneous elements by relegating positively Caecilia to the 
Batrachians, a view for which Oppel had been fully prepared by 
Dum 4 ril,who pointed out in 1807 that “Ics Cecilies sc rapprochent 
considerablement des batraciens auxquels elles sembknt lier 
I’ordre entier des serpens.” * (3) An attempt is made at 

arranging tlic genera into families, some of which are still 
retained at the present day. 

In thus giving a well-merited prominence to Qppel’s labpurs 
we are far from wishing to detract from the influence exercised 
by the master spirit of this period, Cuvier. Without his guid¬ 
ance Oppel probably never would have found a place among the 
promoters of herpetological science. But Cuvier’s principal 
researches on rqitiles were incidental or formed part of some 
more general plan; Oppel concentrated his on this class only. 
Cuvier adopts the four orders of reptiles proposed by Brong¬ 
niart as equivalent elements of the cl^, and restores the blind- 
worms and allied lizards and, what is worse, also the Caecilias, 
to the Ophidians. The chameleons and . geckos are . placed in 
separate groups, and the mode of.dividing the latter has b^n 
retained to the pre^nt day. Also a naturd division of the 
snakes, although the foreign olen^^nts mentioned are admitted 
into tlw order, IS sufficiently indicated by his ^angeroeht of the 
“vrais serpens proprement dits", as (i);imn-ye»omouB snakes, 
(a) venomous snakes with several ntaxilkry teeth, and (3) 
venomous snakes with isolated poison-fangs. He distinguishes 
the species of reptiles with a predsjon not attained m auy 
previous work. 

. {Cuvier’s researches .into the idsitedogy 'of reptiles .bad also 
the object of discovering the meoiiifrof mder^tahding th^ /o^ 
remains which now dmmed't^ a^antioh of Ffen^, 
and G<;r[nan naturalists. , Extinct 0 ielohian and Croc'qdihw 

*Memoires dt saohgia.iet .d'dimkmie cdmparie.iiPaAa, 
p. 45 - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 
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remains, Pteroiactylus, Mosasaurus, Jguanodon, Ichthyosaurus, 
Teleosaurus, became the subjects of Cuvier’s dassic^ treatises, 
which form the contents of the 5th' volume (part 2) of his 
Stehtrehes sur Its ossemens jessilts, oh Von retablit Its caraclires 
dts plusiturs animaux dant Its .rhoiutions du globe ont detruit 
Its especes (new ed., Paris, 1824, 4to). 

All the succeeding herpetologists adapted either Oppel’s 
or Cuvier’s view as to the number of orders of reptiles, or as to 
position Batrachians ought to take in their relation 
vipe. to reptiles proper, with the sin^e exception of D. ue 
BLAJNViLtK. He divided the “ oviparous subtype ” 
of Vertebrates into four classes, Birds, Rutiles, Amphibians 
and Fishes,* a modification of the system which is all the 
ihbrc significant os he designates the reptiles “ Squammijerts 
Ohtilhoides, icailleux,” and the amphibians “ Nudipellileres, 
Ichthyoides nus.” In these terms we perceive clear indications of 
the relations which exist to the class of birds on the one hand, and 
to that of fishes on the other; but, unfortunately, Blainville 
himself did not follow up the ideas thus ci^rcssed, and abandoned 
even the terms in a later edition of his systematic tables. 

The direct or indirect influence of the work of French anato¬ 
mists manifested itself in the systems of the other herpetologists 
of this period. The Crocodiles, especially, which hitherto 
(strange to say, even in Cuvier’s classification) had been placed 
as one of the families of Saurians, now commence to be separated 
^ from them. Merrem (Versuch eines System der 
Amphibien, Marburg, 1820, 8vo) distinguishes two 
classes of “ Amphibians,” Pholidota and Batrachia. 

The Pholidota (or Reptiles) are divided into three orders, distin¬ 
guished chiefly by osteological and splanchnological characters 

1. Testudjnata. 

2. Loricata (=Crocodiles). 

* 3. SyiiAMATA (“sOppel's Squamattt, excluding Crocodiles). 

Merrem’s subdivision of the Squamata into (1) Gradientia 

(»»limbed Lacirtilia), (2) liepentia (=lirableas 1 .acertHia), (3) 
Serpentia (=.=Snakes and Amphisbaend), (4) Incedentia (^Chtro/es), 
and. (s) Predentia (-Cbamaeleons) was based chiefly on the modi- 
lications of the limbs, and not adopted by his successors. The 
greater part of his work is occupied with a synopsis of all the 
species of Reptiles known, each being shortly characterized by a 
(liagnosis ; but, as only a small proportion (about one hundred and 
seventy) were known to him from autopsy, tltis synopsis has all the 
faults of a compilation. 

Latreille, who commenced the study of reptiles as early as 
1801, had kept pace with the progress of .science when he 
published, in >825, his Families noturelies du regne 
LairtUh, gyoj jje Separated the Batra-, 

chians as a class from the Reptiles, and the latter he divides into 
two sections only, Cataphracta and Squamosa—in the formCT 
Crocodiles being associated with the Chelonians. He bases this 
view on the development of a carapace in both, on the structure 
of the feet, on the fixed quadrate bone, on the single organ of 
copulation. None of the succeeding herpetologists adopited a 
combination founded on such important characters 
except J. E. Gray, who, however, destroyed lAtreille’s 
idea of Cktaphracta by adding the Amphisbaenians' as a third 
order. 

A mass of new materials now began to accumulate from all 
parts of the world in European museums. Among others, Spix 
had brought from Brazil a rich spoil to the Munich Museum, 
^^ and the Bavarian Academy charged Joh. Wa(5I.er 

** ’ to prepare a general system of reptilte and hatra- 
cKiahs. Hiswork,® the result of ten years’ Jahour, is a simple but 
lasting monument to- a young naturalist,* who, endowirf with 
an ardent imagination, only too frequently misintoi^cttil the 
evidence of facts, or forced it into the service of preconceived 
idbu. Cuvier had drawn attention to cemin resemblanoes in 

^ Butt. Set. Soe. rjUkmah. piy i'. , 

* Catalogue of ike Tortoises, Croiiiates 'ani AmvUsVdetihnsttn the ' 
caiMlm 6 fthe British Wuseuin (UmOmythei * 4 mo)ipi^;:o■' 

t NatUrhches System der AntphibieK mU'tiormegeluiim OdisifittKj 
lion See" Sdutelhiere uxd ■Vllget-^n Beitrag ww vheglmehtnden 
(Miinreb, ,1830, 8vo). J'' ' 

* Wagler Wks adddentaUy killed fbtee ysars ttUw the poUntion 

of hlsSyjfs*. .Ki'' 


some parts of the osseous structure of It^yosauna and Ft^o^, 
dttctylus -to dolpltim, birds, crQcodil^i. &c. . seizing 

upon such andogic^. resemblances, .separated those extinct 
Saurians from the class of Reptiles, and,fot:ped of them and the 
. Monotremes a distinct class of Vertebrates.mtermediatc between 
maunmals and birds, which he called Gryphl Wfi must admit 
that be made free use of his imagination by defining his class of, 
Gryphi as “vertebrates with lungs lying fsfe jin thep^torat 
cavity; oviparous development, of the (within or),' 

without the parent,; the young fed (or suckl^-^) by the parents.” 
By the last character this Waglerian class is, .distinguished from 
the reptiles. 

Reptiles (in which Wagler includes. Batrachians^ arc divided 
into eight, orders: Testudines, Crooodili, Lacertie, Serpentes, 

. Angues, CaeciMae, Ranae and Ichthyodl - He has great merit in 
having employed, (or the subdivision.of-the families of lizards, 
the structure of the tongue and tfie m.ode of insertion of the teeth, 
in the jaws. On the other hand, Wagler entirely failed in arrang¬ 
ing snakes in natural families, venomous and non-y«nomous 
types being mixed in the majority of his groups. . . , 

L. Fithnoe* was Wagler’s contemporar^f >,his first work® 
preceded Wagler’s system by four yws. .As he saj« in the 
I preface, his object was to arrange the reptiles in nta. 

“ a natural system.” , Unfortunately, in order to later. 
attain this object, Fitzinger paid regard .to the most superficial 
points of resemblance; and in the tabula afUnitatum generum 
which he constructed to demonstrate “the progress of nature ” 
he has been much more successful in. placmg closclv allied 
generic forms in contiguity than in tracing the relationships 
of the. higher groups, That table is prepared in the form of 
a genealogical tree, but Fitzinger wished to express thereby 
merely the amount of morphological resemblance, and there is 
no evidence whatever in the text that he.had a ejear idea,of 
genetic affinity, 'fhe Batrachians arc placed at the bottom 
of the scheme, leading through Hyla to the -Geckos (clearly 
on account of the digital dilatations) and through Caecil a to 
Amphisbacna. At the top Draco leads through Pterodactylus 
to the Bats (Pteropus), Ichthyosaurus to the Cetaceans (Del- 
phinus), Emys to the Monotremes, Testudo to Manis, ;nnd the 
Marine Turtles to the Divers and Penguins. , 

In Fitzinger's system tlic higher groups are, in iact, identical with 
those proposed by .Merrem, while greater originality is shown in 
the subdivision of the orders. He diflered-also widely from Wagler 
in his views ns to the relations of the extkiCt Ifontis. The’ order 
of Lori^ta consists of two families, Ihe Ichf bypsanroidea anACroco-' 
diloidea; the former, compr^g ignauodon, Plesiosautus, Sauro- 
rcephalus and Ichthyosaurus. In the order Squarngta Lacertilians 
and Ophidians are combined and divided into twenty-two ftiniUm, 
almost all based on the most con.spicuous external charactem.r 
■ the first two, viz. the Geckos and Chameleons, are natural efiongh, 
hut in -the three {oUosring Iguanoids -and Agamoids are sadly. 
:mixed, Pterodaptyles and Draco forming on*’ -family: Megalo- 
saurus, Mosasaurus, Varanus, Tejus, &c„ arc associated in another 
named Ameivoidca; the AmphiSbacnidae arp correctly defined; 
the Cdlubroidea are a heterogeneous assenilfl^c of thirty genera;- 
but with his family of Bunproldea Fitzinger makes an attenmt, to. 
scpatate at least a part oi.ijie venpmous Ckflabrine Snakes itora the 
'Viperincs, which again are differentiafed from the last family, that 
of Croialoidea. 


. If this little work hzd been bis .only performznce in the 
field'of herpetology his^pftme wopld .hnyc been hqnouraWy 
jmentioned among his fellow-workers. But the promise .of his 
jearly labours wv .not-T^s^j^d |by ,1^ lat<!r..**’ 9 tl‘> ^-nd if 
iwe take notice of the 4atteir hete it, is, .omy) l^causc to 
iiutme has become attached to- many-a-reptib through the 
pedantic rules of zoological nomencinturA" labours of 
Wiegmann, Miiller, Dume^il and ,pi|)ro^ influence 

ion mm*; and when,he copimflhot^ system of 

reptiles in 1843,* of which'f^OBaMly -ohe faticicttlos only 
ambsi^d, he ifxbihiteid a «lassiftcatbnr in which tnorphological 
fMte toe Mirely vaguest 

kind. tiLphysiosophy, eam ^asV w yiTOwatiSi' pjjqg divi 4 s 4 . 

! * Neue ChesMcatfPn , 

tx.s ototl;»hi 

1 • Syslema RepMtum (Vicnnat.sua^,. av-o),.,,'.vviu- 
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into five “ sense ” serieSj and each series into three orders, 
one comprising forms of superior, the second of medium and 
the third of inferior development. In the generic arrangement 
of the species, to which Fitzingcr devoted himself especially 
in this work, he equally failed to advance science. 

We have now arrived at a period distinguished by the appear¬ 
ance of a work which superseded all its predecessors, which 
formed the basis for the labours of many succeeding years, 
and which will always remain one of the classical monuments 
of descriptive zoology—the Etpilologie generale ou histoire 
OumMi ncUurelle complite des reptiles of A. M. C. Dumeril and 
mad G. Bibkon (Paris, 8 vo). 'I’he first volume appeared in 
Bibroa. 1834, and the ninth and last in 1854. No naturalist of 
tliat time could have been belter qualified for the tremendous 
undertaking than C. Dum6ril, who almost from the first year 
of half a century’s connexion with the then largest collection 
of Reptilia had chiefly devoted himself to their study. The 
task would have been too great for the energy of a single man; 
it was, therefore, fortunate for Dumeril that he found a most 
devoted fellow-labourer in one of his assistants, G. Bibron, whose 
abilities equalled those of the master, but who, to the great 
loss of science, died (in 1848) before the completion of the work. 
Dumeril had the full benefit of Bibron’s knowledge for the 
volumes containing the Snakes, but the last volume, which 
treats of the Tailed Batrachians, had to be prepared by Dumdril 
alone. 

The work is the first which gives a comprehensive scientifir 
account of reptiles generally, their structure, physiology and 
literature, and again each of the four orders admitted by the 
authors is introduced by a similar general account. In the 
body of the work 121 Chelonians, 468 Saurians. 586 Ophidians 
andz 18 Batrachians are described in detail and with the greatest 
precision. Singularly enough, the authors revert to Brong- 
niart’s arrangement, in which the Batrachians are co-ordinate 
with the other three orders of reptiles. This must appear 
all the more strange us Von Baer* in i82S,ttnd J. Miillcr'* in 1831, 
had urged, besides other essential differences, the important 
fact that no Butrachian embryo possesses either an amnion 
or an allantois, like a reptile. 

4. Period oj the Separation of Reptiles and Batrachians as 
Distinct Classes or Subclasses. — In the chronological order 
which we have adopted for these historieal notes, we had to 
refer in their proper places to two herpetologists, Blainville 
and Latreillc, who advocated a deeper than merely ordinal 
separation of Reptiles from Batrachians, and who were followed by 
j. Mutter I" - S. Bcuckart. But this view only now began to find 
mad more general acceptance. J. MUller and Stannius 
stmaaiue. ^ ere guided in their classification entirely by ana¬ 
tomical characters, and consequently recognized the wide gap 
which separates the Batrachians from the Reptiles; yet they 
considered them merely as subclasses of the class Amphibia. 
The former directed his attention particularly to those forms 
which seemed to occupy an intermediate position between 
Lacertilians and Ophidians, and definitely relegated Anguis, 
Pscudopus, Acontias to the former, and Typhlops, Rhinophis, 
Tortrix, but also the Amphisbaenoids to the latter. Stannius 
interpreted the characteristics of the Amphisbaenoids difier- 
ently, as will be seen from the following abstract of his classi¬ 
fication : — 

SuBCLAssis; AHPHIBIA HOHOPHOi (ibcuckart). 

Sect. i. STREPTOSTYUCA (Stann.). Quadrate bone arti¬ 
culated to the skull; copulatory organs paired, placed out¬ 
side the cloacal cavity. 

Ordo I. OPHIDIA. 

Subordo i. Eurvstomata or Macrostomata (Mull.). 
The facial bones are loosely connected to admit of 
great extension of the wide mouth. 

Subordo 2. Anciostomata or Microstomata (MUU.). 
Mouth narrow, not extonsUe ; quadrate bone attached 
to the skull and not to a mastoid. 

' EntmcMungsgesckichte dir Thiere, p. 262. 

* Tiedcmann s Zeitsekfift far Physitdogie, vol. iv. p. 200. 

• Siebold and Stannius. Handback der Zootomie—Zoolomie der 
Ampkibien (2nd ed., Berhn, 1856, gw). 
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Ordo 2. SAURIA. 

Subordo i. Amphisraenoidba. 

Subordo 2. Kionocrania (Stann.) ••Lizards. 

Subordo 3. Chamakleonidea. 

Sect. 2. MONIMOSTYLJCA (Stann.). Quadrate bone sutur- 
ally united with the skull; copul-.tory organ simple, placed 
within the cloaca. 

Ordoi. CHELOMIA. 

Ordo 2. CROCODILIA. 

This clMsification received the addition of a fifth Reptilian 
order which with many Lacertilian characters combined im¬ 
portant ('rocodilian affinities, and in certain other respects 
differed from both, viz. the New Zealand Hatteria, which 
by its first describers liad been placed to the Agamoid Lizards. 
A. Gb'NTHER,^ who pointed out the characteristics of this 
reptile, considered it to be co-ordinate with the other four 
orders of reptiles, and characterizes it thus :— 

Rhynchocepkalia. — Quadrate bone snturally and immovably 
uuiled with the skull and pterygoid ; columella present. Rami 
of the mandible united as in Lacertilians. Temporal region with 
two liorizontal bars. Vertebrae amphicoelian. Copulatory organs, 
none. 

5. Period oj the Recognition oj a Class oj Reptilia as Part oj 
the Sauropsida. —Although so far the discovery of every new 
morphological and developmental fact had prepared naturalists 
for a class separation of Reptiles and Batrachians, it was left 
to T. H. Huxley to demonstrate, not merely that the weight of 
facts demanded such a class separation, but that the reptiles 
hold the same relation to birds as the fishes to Batrachians. 
In his Hunterian Lectures (1863) he divided the vertebrates into 
Mammals, Sauroids and Ichthyoids, subsequently substituting 
for the last two the terms Sauropsida and Ichthyopsida.® The 
Sauropsida contain the two classes of birds and reptiles, the 
Ichthyopsida those of Batrachians and fishes. 

6 . Period oj the Consideration oj Skeletons oj Extinct Reptiles .— 
Sir R. Owen, while fullyappreciating the value of the osteological 
characters on which Huxley based his division, yet 
admitted into his consideration those taken from the 
organs of circulation and respiration, and reverted to Latreille’s 
division of warm- and cold-blooded (haematothermal and 
haematocryal) vertebrates, thus approximating the Batrachians 
to reptiles, and separating them from birds.® Tlie reptiles (or 
Monopnoa, Lcuck.) thus form the highest of the five subclasses 
into which, after several previous classifications, Owen T finaJly 
divided the Ilacmatocrya. His division of this subclass, however, 
into nine orders, makes a considerable step in the progress of 
herpetology, since it takes into consideration for the first time 
the many extinct groups whose skeletons are found fossil. He, 
shows that the number of living reptilian tjqics bears but a small 
proportion to that of extinct forms, and therefore that a sys¬ 
tematic arrangement of the entire class must be based chiefly 
upon osteological characters. His nine orders are the follow¬ 
ing: 

a. ICHTHYOPIERVGIA (oxUnct)— Ickthyosaurus. 
h. Sauropterygia (extinct)--PiesiosflKMis, PUosaurus, Notko- 
saurus, Placodus. 

c. Anomodontia (extinct)— Dicynoeton, Rhynchosaurus, Oudtn- 

odmi. 

d. Chelonia. 

e. Lacbrtiua (with the extinct Mosnsaurus). 

f. Ophidia. 

g. Crocodilia (with the extinct Teleosaurus and Slreptospen- 

dylus). 

h. Dinosauria (extinct) — Igttanodon, SceUdosaurus and Megdh- 

saurus. 

i. Pterosauria (extinct)— Dhnorphodon, Rkamphorkynckus and 

Pterodaetylus. 

Owen was followed by Huxley and E. D. Cope, who, however, 
restricted still more the selection of classificatary characters by 
relying for the purposes of arrangement on a few parts of the 
* “ Contribution to the Anatomy of Hatteria [Rhynchocephalus, 
Owen)," in Pkil. Trans. (18O7), part ii. 

‘An Introduction to ike. Classification of .inimals (London, 1869, 
8vo), pp. 104 seq. : _ 

‘Anatomy of Vertebrates (London, 1806, Kvo). vol. 1 . p. o,' 

’ Op. lit. p. lO. 
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skeleton onl)?. They attempted a further grouping of the 
orders which in Owen’s system were merely serially enumerated 
HuxHy. ^ cosubordinate groups. HuxtSY used for this purpose 
almost exclusively the position and character of the 
rib-articulations to the vertebral centra, the orders themselves 
being the same as in Owen’s system :— 

A. PLEUROSPOSDYLIA. Dorsal vertebrae devoid of trans¬ 
verse processes and not movable upon one another, nor are the ribs 
movable upon the vertebrae. A plastron. Order t, Chbi.onia. 

B. The dorsal vertebrae (which have either complete or rudi¬ 
mentary transverse processes) are movable upon one another, and 
the ribs upon them. No plastron. 

a. The dorsal vertebrae have transverse processes which are 

either entire or very imperfectly divided into terminal 
facets {ERmroswmvuA). 

a. Transverse processes long; limbs well developed, pad¬ 
dles ; sternum and sternal ribs absent or rudiment¬ 
ary. Order 2, Pi-bsiosauria {=Saurnf>tfrygia, Ow.). 
fi. Transverse processes short. 

aa. A pectoral arch and urinary bladder. Order 3, 
Lacertilia. 

bb. No pectoral arch and no urinary bladder. Order 
4, Ol’llIDlA. 

b. The dorsal vertebrae have double tubercles in place of trans¬ 

verse processes {pEROspon/orUA). Limbs faddle-shaped. 
Order 5, Ichthyosauri a (=/eMAyof>terygia, Ow.). 

6. Tlie anterior dorsal vertebrae have elongated and divided 
transverse processes, the tubercular being longer than the 
capitular division {Suchospondyua). 
a. Only two vertebrae in the sacrum. Order 6, Croco- 
dilia. 

p. More than two vertebrae in the sacrum. 

aa. Manus without a prolonged ulnar digit. 

aa. Hind Umb Saurian. Order 7, Dicvnodon- 
TiA {=Anomodontia, Ow.). 
pp. Hind limb Ornithic. Order 8, Ornitho- 
scBi.iDA (=DiHosauria. Ow.). 
bb. Manus with an extremely long ulnar digit. Order 
9, Pterosaoria. 

Copic,* by combining the modifications of the quadrate and 
supporting bones with the characters used by Huxley, further 
developed Owen’s classification, separating the 
Pythonomorpha and Rhynchocephdlia as distinct orders 
from the lacertilia. He eventually ® elaborated the following 
claasification, based entirely on osteological characters;— 

1. The quadrate bone immovably fixed to the adjacent elements 
by suture. 

A. Scapular arch external to ribs ; temporal region with a 
complex bony roef; no longitudinal postorbital bars. 

A tabular and supramastoid bones and a prestemum ; 
limbs ambulatory; vertebrae amphicoelous. Order r, 
COTYIOSAURIA. 

AA. Scapular arch internal to ribs; temporal region with com¬ 
plex roof and no longitudinal bars. 

A prestemum ; limbs ambulatory. Order 2, Chblydo- 

SAVRIA. 

AAA. Scapular arch internal to ribs ; sternum extending below 
coracoids and pelvis ; one postorbital b.-ir. 

No supramastoid; aparocc^tal; clavicle not articulating 
with scapula. Order 3, Testodinata. 

AAAA. Scapular arch external to ribs; one longitudinal post¬ 
orbital bar iSynaptosauria). 

A supramastoid and parocd^fal bones ; riba two-headed 
on centrum ; carpala and tarsala not distinct in form 
from metapodials; vertebrae amphicoelous. Order 4, 
ICHTHYOPTERYGIA. 

A supramastoid; paroccipital not distinct; apostorbito- 
squamosal arch; ribs two-headed ; a clavicle ; obturator 
foramen small or none; vertebrae amphicoelous. Order 
,S, Thbromora. 

No supramastoid; paroccipital not distinct; a qnadrato- 
iugal arch ; scapula triradiatc; no clavide; ribs one- 
neaded. Order 6, Peesiosauria. 

AAAAA. Scapular arch external to ribs; two longitudinal post- 
orbital bars (paroccipital arch distinct) (Archosmtna). 
a. A supramastoid bone. 

Ribs two-headed ; a clavicle and interclaviele; aceta¬ 
bulum closed ; no obturator foramen ; ambulatmy ; 
vertebrae amphicoelous. ' Order 7, PiLYCOSAtfRiA. 
aa. No supramaHtoid. 


Ptoc. Amor. Astoc. for fhe ASoantemmt of Sefener, loth meeting 
(Cambridge, 1871', 8vo), pp. 230 sq;; Amer. NtOuralist (i88p), voL 
xxW. p.863. 

* Syttabm of Ledttrts on the VerUbrdta (Philadelphia, 1896, 8vo), 

p. 54. 
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Ribs two-headed; interdavicle not distinct; external 
digits greatly elongated to support a patagium for flight. 
Order 8, Ornithosauria. 

Ribs two-headed ; no interclavicle ; acetabulum open ; 

ambulatory. Order 9, Dinosauru. 

Ribs two-headed ; an interclavicle ; acetabnlnro closed ; 

ambulatory. Order to, Ixiricata. 

Ribs one-headed ; an interclavicle ; acetabulum closed, 
a large obturator foramen ; ambulatory. Order 11, 
Rhynchocephalia. 

IT. The quadrate bone loosely .articulated to the cranium and at 
the proxim^ end only (Streptostylica). 

No distinct supramastoid, nor opistbotic; one or no post- 
orbital bar; scapular arch, when present, external te 
ribs ; ribs one-headed. Order la. Squakata. 

While this classification was being considered and prepared, 
both Cope and G. Baur made a special study of the bones which 
surround the quadrate and arch over the biting muscles in the 
various groups of reptiles. This led to a series of discussions 
which ended in the idea, that the class could be most naturally 
divided into two great subclasses, the one culminating in 
tortoises and mammals, the other in crocodiles, lizards, snakes 
and birds. Professor H. F. Osborn in 1903 ® therefore 
proposed the following classification :— 

Subclass Synafsida. Primarily with single or undivided temporal 
arches. Giviug rise to the mammals through some unknown 
member of the Anomodontia. 

Orders Colyhsauria, Anomodontia, Testudinata and Saurofttrygia. 
Subclass Diapsida. Primarily witb double or divided temporal 
arches. Giving rise to tiir birds through some unknown type 
transitional between Protorosauria and Dinosauria. 

Orders Diaptosauria {-Protorosauria, Pelycosauria and Rhyn- 
ckocephalitt), Phytosauria (^"Belodon, Sec.,), Ickihyosanria, Crocodilia, 
Dinosauria, Squamata and Plerosauria, 

The most exhaustive and modem general work on reptiles is 
^ Dr C. K. Hoffmann in Bronn’s Klasseyi und Ordnungtn des 
Thierreichs (1879-90). A most useful and less technical 
treatise is the volume on Amphibia and Reptiles contri- 
buted by Dr H. Gadow to the Cambridge Natural History 
(London, 1902). (A. C. G.; A. S. Wo.) 

II. General Characters of the Class Repxilia 
Reptiles, as known in the existing world, are the modified, 
and in many respects degenerate, representatives of a group of 
lung-breathing vertebrate animals which attained its maximum 
development in the Mesozoic period. So far as can be jud^d 
from the skeleton, some of the members of this group then living 
might have become mammals by very slight change, while 
others might as readily have evolved into birds. It is therefore 
probable that the class Reptilia, as now understood, comprises 
the direct ancestors both of the Mammalia and Aves. Assuming 
that its extinct members, which are known only by skeletons, 
were organized essentially like its existing representatives, the 
class ranks higher than that of the lowest five-toed vertebrate.s 
(class Batrachia) in the inve.stmcnt of the foetus by two 
membranous envelopes (the amnion and allantois), and in the 
total absence of gills even in the earliest embryos. It ranks 
below both the Mammalia and Aves in the partial mixture of 
the arterial blood with the venous blood as it leaves the heart, 
thus causing the organism to be cold-blooded ; it also difiers 
both from Mammalia and Aves in retaining a pair of aortic 
arches, of which only the left remains in the:f(fltner, while the 
right one is retained in the latter. No feature in the endoskeleton 
is absolutely distinctive, except possibly the degeneration of the 
parasphenoid bone, which separates the Reptilia from, the 
Amphibia. In tie exoskeleton, however, the epidermis forms 
homy scales, such as never occur in Amphibia, while there are 
no traces of any structures resembling other hairs or feathers, 
which respectively characterize Mammalia and Aves. 

There is little doubt that true Teptiles date back to the latter 
part of the Palaeozoic period, but at that epoch the Amphibia 
ap]}roached them so closely in-the characters of the skeletonthftt 
it is difficult to distinguish; the members of the two classes 
among the fossils. Some of the Palaeozoic Amphibia—ferw of 
the so-called Labjrrinthodonts—are proved to have had we 3 l- 
devdi(^)ed piU-ardies in their immatute state, while there are 
conspicuous marks of slime-canals on their skulls, are 

• ATmi. a mertean hfus. Nat. Hist. (Noveriilacr 1903), vol.i. art. vitf. 
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merely regarded us Amphibia beeaiise they closely resemble the of the upper, bar, some members of this series eyentuaHV pass 
■genera which ate proved to have been gill-breathers when into the order ^uanmte (Lacertilia+Ophidia), in Which “the 
in^ture. All these genera, however, so far as known, agree quadrate bone is comi^etely ejqiosed and loosely attached to 
with the existing Amphibia in the production of their large the skull (fig. 4, ; other reptiles exhibiting a similar modi- 

pa^phenoid bone as far forwards, as the vomers to form u fication may readily have acquired the tmeal Avian skull 


rigid and complete basicranial a.xis (fig. i, A). Those genera 


v^-pt-nar. pt.mu: Orders of Class Ubptilia 

I *■ Anomodoatia. — Bonc.s of postcro-lateral reeion of 

/o///\\0 forming a complete roof over the temporal and 

gojm Uka®. M/ j \ \\e'V masreter muaclea, pr contracted into a single broad rygo- 

f M ISl • I \ \\o\ matic arch, leaving a superiar-tomporal vacuity. Pineal 

ifflH Hin foramen .presont. Ribs completely or imperfectly double- 

J \ headed. Tfo aMommal ribs. A huge separately ossified 

HbIrm / Lltrt A \ \ epicoracoid.. Limbs for support as well a.s progression : 

m OTIII ||ffP&». A rjl ^A third and fourth digits with not more than three phalanges. 

ll ILiH IflL J U / Jlil ^ ^ Ik® ^ Ik \ Tarmour feeble or absent. Aawge..—Permian and 

/m WH lilllJ / r I Wki 1 III \ 2. Cbelwila.—^Postero-laterairegionof.skuU asmAnomn- 

/M illllf i||\ r 1 I r/A III I il 1 except bones of car-capsule more modified. No 

/JKm p^V/jS/ I I Ijl’X \ 111 I ■ I pineal foramen. Ribs single-headed. No sternum. Pectoral 

mS pas F/__Vs f / arches unique in being situated completely inside 

Mir -wiJra'IIlMi ■..* lilllllPsv the ribs. No ^coracoid. AMominBl ribs replaced by 

iff M lIphneMiMiallMfl m'ill \ J a occ y J three or fdur pairs of largo plates, which, with the clavicles 

'■TftJlW ««. \ / \ / intierclavicle. form a piaatron. Limbs only for pro- 

A ‘ - ^ \ _/ Q gres-sion; third and fourth digits with not more than three 

After Crednor. After C. W'. Andrews. phalanges. A regular dorsal carapasc of .bony plates in- 

which less resemble the typiail Lubyrinth^onts are charac- Abdominal^rite1SmTng‘deas? 

tcrized by the reduction of the parasphenoid bone so that it no Coracoid, pubis and iadiium in form of much-expanded plates, 
longer reaches the vomers ; in these animals the weakened skull Limbs modified as paddles, withnot more than five digits, of which 
exhibits a secondary basicranial axis formed by the approxima- **?“***'”* Always have more than three plvalanges; all 

tion of the pterygbids to the median line (%. r, IT). The ^cS fcrmalarmour. 

latter condition is universal in existing reptiles, and may there- 4. Ichttiyopterygia.—Bones of postero-lateral region of skull 
fore perhaps be regarded as a diagnostic feature. If so, the contracted into a single broad zygonatic arch, leaving a superior- 
oldest known undoubted reptile is Palaeohalteria, irom the temi»ral vacuity. Pineal foramen present. Verteto! centra short 

dfoply biconcave, with feeble neural arches which are almost 
i-ower rermian 01 aaOTtiy. . . or completely destitute of zygapophyses. No fused sacral verlebrac. 

In the structure of the skull Palaeohattma is much like the Cervical and dorsal ribs double-headed, articulating with tubercles 
existing Sphenodon, the cheek-plates which cover the temporal on the vertebral centra. Abdominal ribs forming dense plastron, 
and masseter muscles on each side being pierced by two. great. Api^entiy no sternum. C.oracoW an expanded plate, probably 
_ •a.. ■ . .. ZJi 1 . 1 i _ , with cartilaginous epicoracoid. lY'lvis very small, not connected 

vacuities, one supenor-tcmporal, the other lateral-temporal. vertebrae. Li^ihe modified as paddles, with digits of very 

Ine majority of the earliest reptiles, however, either resemble the numerous short phalanges, wliich are closely pressed together, 
Labyrinthodonts in having the biting muscles completely sometimes with supplementary rows of similar ossicles. No dermal 
covered with a roof of bony plates, or exhibit a slight shrinkage atntout- -A ver^l triangularjaudaf fip, not supported by skeletal 

of thLS investment so that a superior-tempond vacuity appears. ^5, RhyB 4 ooapluaia.-Bones of. po.stero-laleral region of skull 
As the wnous groups or orders become differentiated, this contracted into two slender zygomatic bars, leaving a superior- 
shrinkage or reduction continues, while the shape of the ossify- temporal and a lateral-tcmpral vacuity, and partly exposing the 
ing car-capsule changes, and the squamosal bone, which covers Pineal foramen present or absent, 

the organ of hearing in the fishes, and presumably also in the 

Palaeozoic Batrachia, is gradually thrust outwards from all fourth digits with four or five phalanges. Dermal armour feeble or 
connexion with this capsule except at its hinder angle. The absent. Range .— Lower Permian to Recent. 

resultant modifications are diagrammatically. represented in \ 9*>**W''**-. I^tero-lateral region 

. T_ccphalia. No pineal foramen. Cervical ai»d dorsal nbs double- 

1*’ . of orders, comprising, we Anomowntw, headed. Rarely abdominal riba \ Sternum preaent, but apparently 

Chelonia, Sauroptcrygia and Ichthyopterygia (fig. 4, B, C), no clavicular arch. Limbs for support as well as progression ; third 
the superior-temporal vacuity (s) firet appearf ; and the.cheek- and fourth digits with four and fivy phalasgesjrespectively. Dermal 

plates in the bro^ temporal arch thus formed may be variously arraow to Cretaemus. . 

a...... 7 - Orooodflla,—Postero-lateral region oi skull £s m Rhyncho- 

fused tofjewer. sometimes even irregularly perforated showing cephalia. No pineal foramen. Cctyi^ and dorsal ribs doublck 


mje ../“T 


(fig. 4, F) by the loss of the upper and the retention of the lower 
tempiH'al bar in question. 

In view of these and, other palaeontological con¬ 
siderations, the Reptilia may be classified into orders as 
follows 


A 

After Crednor. 


After C. W. Andrews. 


Fig. I. —A, Palate of Palaeoxoic Amphibian Uirchtgosaurus decheni). seven to nine dorsal 
B, Palate of Mesozoic Reptile {pleeiosaurui macrocephalus). Recent 

b.occ. basioccipital; bs, basisphenoid ; eept, ectopterygoid; t.pt. inter- , SaaroDteryfila 
pterygoid vacuity: /.jugal; maxilla; /> 04 . parasphenoid; pf, palatine ; ghyg contracted into 
pmx. premaxilla ; pi. pterygoid : pt. nar, postenor nares ; qu, quadrate; ^ superior-temporal 1 
.5.0, suborbilal vacuity; », vomer. 


no clavicular arch. Limbs for support as well as progression ; third 
and fourth digits with four and.fivy phalasgeilrespectively. Dermal 
armour variably. Range .—Triassic to Cretaepous. 

7. Orooodilia.— Postero-lateral region oi skull ds in Rhyncho- 


at first, indeed, the usual inconstancy of a new and not com- headed. AMomit^.ribs present Sternum present; also inter- 
pletely established feature. From the earliest members -of this clavicle, but no clavicles. L,imbs only for progression on land or 
series of reptiles, palaeontology seems to demonstrate that the swimm^; third and fourth digits with four or five phalanges. 

(with on. t.n.pon.1 ^ n, «ok) ‘ThiEiiuSM S'SSS’STliS.f.'S'h.Uo.. 

arose. In a second senes, comprising the orders Rbjmcho- the organism being adapted for flights Postero-lateral region of 
cephalia, Dinosauria, Crocodilia and Omithosauria (fig.. 4, D), skull as in Rhynchoceplialia. No pin^ foramen. Cervical and 
the broad arch of oheekrplates is regularly pityced by a kteralr . dorsal rfos doubtoReaded., Alxfopiinal ribs pnesont Sternum 
temporri vacuity, which leaves a nairow bar above, another ^iu^arofo Fathdi^tofe^g^^ 
narrow bar below, and uncovers the middle part of the quadrate membnae, but with lo&ly four phalanges. Hiad : 
bone. By the constant loss of the lower, and the frequent loss dermal armour. Range ,—Lower Jurassic to Cretaceoiis. 
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g. BqvMnmta.—Bones of posterO-latenl ref;lon of skull much 
reduced and partly absent, never fortttng, more than ai slender 
superior-temporal bar, thus completely exposing the quadrate, 
wliich a only loosely attached to the cranium at its upper end. 
I’incal foramen present, ^ibs single-headed. No abdominal ribs. 
Sternut* present when there are limbs. Limbs, when present, only 
for progression ; third and fourth digits at least with more than 
throe {rfmianges. Dermal armour feeble or absent Hunge.-^ 
Cretaceous to Recent, 

Order r. Anomodontia. —The Anomodonts are so named in 
allusion to the peculiar and unique dentition of the first-dis¬ 
covered genera. They are precisely intermediate between the 
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and India, but they are best represented in the Karoo formatkni 
(Fermian and Triassic) ol SouA Africa. The Farmsauik'-msst 
clo.sely resemble the Labyrinthodont Amphibia, but have a single 
occipital condyle. Pariasauria itself is a massive herbivorous 
reptile, with a short tail, and the limbs adapted for excavating 
in the ground. It is known by several nearly complete skeletons, 
about 3 metres in length, from South Africa and notthem 
Russia. Elginia, found in the El^in sandstones of Morayshire, 
Scotland, is provided with horn-hke bony bosses on the skull. 
Another apparently allied genus (Oiocoelus) has a carapace 
suggesting that it may be an ancestral Chclonian. The Therio- 
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VTontK.S.'flt>aiyitxA,OKtlmes0/ye>‘MralePatai<mlcli>t3i. 

Fic. 2._Diagram of tlio Cranial Roof in a Labyrinthodont Amphibian, various types of Reptiles, and a Bird. A, Labyrin- 

thtxiont Amphibian (Mastodonsaurus gifanteus). B, Generalized Anomodoht or Sauropterygian. passing with slight 
modification into the Chelonian (sutures dotted to denote inconstancy in fusion of elements). C, Ichthyosaurus. D. 
Generalized Rhynchocephalian, Dinosuorian, Crocodilian, ,or Umithosaurian. E, Generalized Lacertihan. often losing 
even the arcade here indicated. F. Generalized Bird. 

h, frontal; f. jugal; 1, lateral temporal vacuity; la, lacluymal; mx, maxilla; «. narial opening; na, nasal; 0, orbit; 
pa parietal; pmx. premaxilla; prf, prefrontal; pf/,],postfr<nital; plo, postorbital; q.j. quadrato-jugal; jw, quadrate; 
*. supratemporal vacuity: s.1, iupratomporals and. pl^EM 4 n 4 «')d*al.: squamosal. Vacuities shaded with vertical lines, 

cartilage bones dotted. , • v,v* - ’ 


Labyrinthodont Batrachia and the lowast or MonottttW; 
Mammalia. They flourished at the period when the 
known to have reached their culmination, and when th6 latter 
almost certainly began to appear. Many of them would, indted, 
be regarded as primitive Mammalia, if they did not retain a 
pineal foramen, a free quadrate bone, and a complex mandible. 
The term Theromorpha or Theromora is thus sometimes applied 
to the order they represent. So far as known, they are all 
land-reptiles, adapted for hqbitual support of the 

liody, and tUeif' f^t are Essentially identical with those'"6f 
primttive TnamtoalS. Most of them are small, gsd nopfrattajp a 
gigantic size. They first appear in the Fermion, of ,iupoF)o«n4 
North America, and also oceur in the Triassic both of-Eurqpe 


doRtia exhibit t|ie marginal teeth d^erentiated (in shape) into 
incisors, canines and molars (fig. 3). They blve two occipital 
pondyles, as in maromals. They seem to have been ail carni¬ 
vorous, or at least insectivorous, but the malarifotm teeth vary 
much in shape in the different genera. Cynognalkut (fig. 3) and 
Lyeosaunts have cutting teeth, while Trityhdon and Gompho- 
gnaihus possess powerful grinders. The DicynodotfUa ^Mve one 
pair of upper tusks or are toothless : their occipital condyle is 
trefoil-sha^, as ini ^helonioi'.'.fMiyiMdoo.itself-eccqrs.rin the 
KarooTormation of S. Africa^ Vhile other gmittaati represented 
in India,, K. JRussia.and Sgotland.,, ,1 , ... 

, Order, A (>«ioNiAi^5rhis, order (ijJimiy' ,^t 

Tr#!(sic5qt,,W;9r);teml¥Sh 
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found {Proganochdys). Its members are proved to have been 
toothless since the Jurassic period, and have only changed very 


ii^ 


Ilivi-- -/■' jr. < - 




iti: 


-■-m 


From A. S. Woodward, Outlitus of t 'etUhrate rataeonintoRy. 

Fig. 3.—Skull oi an Anomodont (Thcriodont) Reptile (CynogMothus 
crateronotus), one-fifth natural sire.—Karoo formation (Ferraian 
or Triassic), South Africa. 

d, dentary ; j, jugal; i.l./, incipient lateral temporal vacuity; 


.slightly since their first appearance. The marine turfes seem 
to have first acquired elongated paddles and varuitics in the 
shell during the Cretaceous period, and the Trionychia, destitute 
of epidermal shields, apparently arose at the same time. 

Order 3. SAUROPTERyciA. —^These are amphibious or aquatic 
reptiles (fig. 4), The head is comparatively small in most 


Fig. 4 .—Plesiosaurus rostratus : restoration of skeleton by W. G 
Ijiwer lias, Dorsetshire. 

genera, and the neck is usually elongated though not flexible. 
The tail is insignificant, generally short, and both pairs of 
paddles seem to have been concerned in progression. ITie order 
appears to have arisen from a group of land-reptiles, for its 
earliest members, from the Triassic of Europe (Lariosaurus) 
and from the Permo-Carboniferous of S. Africa (Mesosaurus) and 
Brazil (Stereosiernum), arc all amphibious animals. They arc 
comparatively small, and their limbs are only just becoming 
paddle-like. The skull suggests affinities with the terrestrial 


effective paddles with elongated digits, and as the genera are 
traced upwards in the geological formations it is possible to 
observe how the arches supporting the limbs become more rigid 
until the maximum of strengtli is reached. A few genera, such 
as Pliosaurus from the Jurassic axid^'Polyplychodon from the 
Cretaceous of Eurojje, are distinguished by their relatively large 
head and stout neck. Some of the largest Upper Jurassic smd 
Cretaceous species must have been 10 metres in length. They 
were cosmopolitan in their distribution, but became extinct 
before the dawn of the Tertiary period. 

Order 4. Ichthyopterygia. — The Ichthyosaurians are all 
fish-shaped, with a relatively large head and very short neck. 
Both pairs of paddles are retained, but the hinder pair is usually 
very small, and locomotion seems to have been chiefly effected 
by a large caudal fin. This fin, as shown in impression by certain 
fossils from Wiirtteraberg and Bavaria, is a vertical, triangular, 
dermal expansion, without any skeletal support except the 
hindermost part of the attenuated vertebral column, which 
extends along the border of its lower lobe (fig. 5). Another 
triangular fin, without skeletal support, is known to occur on tbe 
back, at least in one species (lig. 5^. Some of the genera arc 
proved to have been viviparous. Like the Sauropterygia, the 
Ichthyopterygia appear to have originated from terrestrial 
ancestors, for their earliest Triassic representatives (Mixosaurus) 
have the teeth lessr uniform and the limbs slightly less paddle- 
shaped than the later genera. In this connexion it is noteworthy 
that their hollow conical teeth exhibit curious infoldings of the 
wall, like those observed in many Labyrinthodonts, while their 
short, biconcave vertebrae almost exactly resemble those of 
the Labyrinthodont Masioionsaurus and its 

- - allies. As the Ichthyosaurs are traced up- 

\ wards in geological time, .some genera become 
\ almost, or quite, toothless, while the paddles 
'V Stow wider, and are rendered more flexible 

S. ^ by the piersistence of cartilage round their 

constituent bones (Ophthalmosaurus). They 
were cosmopolitan in distribution, but dis¬ 
appeared from all seas at the close of the 
Cretaceous period. The largest forms, with 
Kidcwood. length, occur in the Lower 

Lias. 

Order 5. Rhynchocephaua.— These are small lizard-sliaped 
reptiles, whch have scarcely changed since the Triassic period. 
Though now represented only by Sphenodon or Hatteria, which 
survives in certain islands off New Zealand, in the Mesozoic 
epoch they ranged at least over Europe, Asia and North America. 
They comprise the earliest known reptile, Palaeohatteria, from 
the Lower Permian of Saxony, which differs from the Triassic 
and later genera in having an imperfectly ossified pubis and 
ischium, more numerous abdominal ribs, and the fifth metatarsal 



Fic. 5._ Ichthyosaurus quadriscissus : outline of specimen showing dorsal and caudal fins, about one-sixth natural tapet .—Upper 

Lias. Wnrttemberg. (After E. Fraas.) The irregularities behind the triangular dorsal fin are tom pieces of sldn. 

Anomodontia, and the shape of the scapula seems to show some bone normal. They are also represented in the Permian, dtiefly 
with the Chelonia. The truly aquatic Sauropter- of North America, by the .so-called Pelycosauria, which have 
ygians of the Jurassic (fig. 4) and Cretaceous periods possess most sharp teeth in sockets, and are remarkable for the extreme 
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do^tion of the spines of their cervical and dorsal vertebrae 
{Diviftrodon, fig. 6). They seem to include various Triassic 


US 



Flo. b.—DimetroUon incistvus: rcsitoration of skeleton by E. C. Case, 
about one-eighteenth natural size. 

genera (c.g. Aetosaurus, Belodon), which may perhaps belong to 
the ancestral stock of the Dinosauria and Crocodilia. Other 
Triassic genera (Hyperodapedon, Rhynchosaurus) 

•scarcely differ from Sphmodon, except in the denti¬ 
tion and in the absence of the pineal foramen in the 
skull. In the late Cretaceous and early Eocene 
periods one genus (Champsosaurus) was truly aquatic, 
with gavial-shaped head. 

Order 6 . Dinosauria. —The dinosaurs are land 
reptiles which flourished on all the continents during 
the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, in the intervd 
between the decline of the ‘Anomodontia and the 
dominance of the Mammalia. They first appeared 
as carnivorous reptiles in the Triassic period in 
Europe, India, S. Africa, and N. America, but after¬ 
wards comprised numerous massive herbivores in 
nearly all parts of the world except the Australian 
and New Zealand regions. The skeleton in the 
carnivorous dinosaurs, or Theropoda, is of very light 
construction, the vertebrae and limb bones being 
hollow, with thin, dense walls and often perfectly 
fitting joints. The fore limbs are small, and the 
hind limbs are adapted for running, jumping or 
hopping on the toes. The sabre-shaped cutting 
teeth are fixed in sockets, and all the claws are 
sharp. Anehisaurus and HaUopus, from the Trias 
of N. America, and Sderomechlus from the Elgin 
sandstones of Scotland, are comparatively small 
animals. Ceratosaurus and Megalosaurus, from the 
Jurassic of North America and western Europe re¬ 
spectively, must have attained a length of from 5 to 
6 metres. Tyrannosaurus, -from the Cretaceous of 
Montana, U.S.A., has a slmll more than a metre in 
length. The herbivorous Dinosaurs of the suborder 
Omithopoda resemble the Theropoda in general 
shape, but are heavier in build, with a pelvis con¬ 
structed more nearly on the plan of that of a run¬ 
ning bird. It has, indeed, been suggested that 
certain arboreal Dinosaurs of bipedal gait may have 
been the ancestors of the class Aves. Du best- 
known Omithopod is Iguanodon (fig. 7), from the 
Wealden of W. Europe, with species from 5 to 10 metres in 


nearly similar, and is represented by at least one complete skele¬ 
ton in the Yale University Museum. There are also members of 
the same group with a heavy armour of bony plates and spines, 
sometimes termed Stegosauria. Stegosaurus itself occurs in 
Ae Upper Jurassic of Colorado, and Omosaurus, from the 
Kimmeridge and Oxford clays of England, is a nearly similar 
reptile. Pdacanthus. from the Wealden of the Isle of Wight, 
has the hip-region armoured with a continuous bony shield. 
Triceratops (fig. 8) and its allies, from the Upper Cretaceous 
(Laramie) of western N. America, are the latest members of the 
group, with a bony frill over the neck, a pair of bony horn- 
cores above the eyes, and a median bony horn-core on the 
nose. The skull with the bony frill sometimes measures nearly 
two metres in length. Another suborder of herbivorous Dino¬ 
saurs, that of Sauropoda, comprises the largest known land 
animals of any age, some measuring from 17 to 25 metres in 
total length. They have a small head, long neck, and l<mg 
tail, and must have been quadrupedal in gait. Their teeth 
are adapted for feeding on succulent water weeds, perhaps 
with an admixture of small animals living among these; 
and their vertebrae arc of very light construction, while the 
ribs are raised high on the neural arches to increase the size 
of the body cavity, perhaps for unusually large lungs or air 
sacs. Their massive limbs have five toes, of which the-three 
inner alone bear outwardly curved claws. DipUdocus and 
Brontosaurus, from the Jurassic of Wyoming and Colorado, 
U.S.A., are the best-known genera. Atlantosaurus, from the 
same formation, is usually noteworthy for size. Cetiosaurus, 
from the Jurassic of England, is also known by large parts of 
^e skeleton in the British Museum and the Oxford Museum, 
indicating species nearly 20 metres in length. 



Fio. 7. 


-Jpumodon bemissartensis : 
one-eightieth natural lize.- 


restoration of skeleton by O. C. Marsh. 
-Wealden, Bernissart, Belgina, 



Fig. 8 . — Triceratops prorsus : restoration of skeleton by Ci. G. Mmedtu 
one-eightieth natural siie.-k>etaceous, Wyoming. 


(kder 7. CaocociLiA.-^ypical crocodiltei can be .ti|iced 
length. Claosaurus, from the Cretaceous of N. America, is | downwards to the Lower lias at the base of t)te Jfi w ti w c 
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f oWnations, but all the Jurassic and some of the Cretaceous genera 
have the secondary bonv pl«e less extended backwards than 
that in the Tertiary and' existing genera, while their vertebra 
have flattened or concave ends, instead of exhibiting a ball- 
and-socket articulation. Some of the Upper Jurassic crocodiles 
(MeMorkynihus) ^’«re more truly aquatic than any now living, 
with'the fore limbs degenerate, the hind limbs much enlarged 
for swimming, and the dermal armour lacking. The end of 
the vertebral column is bent downwards, os in Ichthyosaurus, 
so they doubtless possessed a similar triangular tail-fin. Typical 
crocodiles and alligators date back to the close of the Cretaceous 
period, and they did not become extinct in Europe until the 
beginning of the Miocene period. Remains of an extinct 
alligator {Diflocynodon) are common in the Upper Eocene 
sands of the Hordwell cliffs, Hampshire. 

Order 8. Ornithosauria.— The flying reptiles or Ptero¬ 
dactyls (fig. q) are completely evolved at their earliest known 



Fts. 9._ Plerodactvlus speetabilis. natural sire, from the Litho¬ 

graphic Stone, h, humerus; ru, radius and ulna ; me, metacarpals ; 
it, pteroid bone; a, 3. 4. digits with claws ; 5, elongated digit for 
support of wing-membrane; si, sternum, crest not shown; is, 
ischium; pp, prepubis. The teeth are not shown. (After H. von 
Meyer.) 

appearance in the tower Lias {Dimorphodon), and exhibit 
little essential change as they are traced upwards through'the 
Mesozoic formations. The latest Cretaceous genera, however, 
comprise the largest species, which have Uon found in Europe, 
N. America and Biazfl. Some of these (Pteranodott) arc tooth¬ 
less, and their wings axe so large that for adequate support the 
pectoral arch is feed to the vertebrae like a pelvis. The wings 
occasionally have a span of from S'Jb ^ metres. wing- 
membranes are only known in the European Jutassic genus, 
Rhamphorhynchus (fig. 10), found well preserved in the fin^ 
grained lithographic stone of Bavaria. Ini’tliis'genus there is 
also a rhoBiboidal flap of membrane at the'end Of the tail. 

Order 9. Squamata.— The ancestors of the lizards and snakes 
can only be traced back definitely to the latter part of the 
CreUceopa period. They yvere th^n represented by (wo 
subofdere of aquatic reptiles^fheliDolichpsatiria ,and I|;^hofio- 
moipha (or Mosasauria), which are in many respects intermediate 
bewi»n'the existing EacertiliaiahdOphidHi'.' The'DolichOsabria, 
from isie Upper Cretaceous of Europe; are small and Shake-like 


in shape, but with completely formed limbs. The Pythono- 
morpha are known from Europe, N. and S. America and New 
Zealand, and sometimes attained a very large size, the typical 
Mosasaurus camperi from Maastricht,Joeing about 15 metres in 
length. Their limbs are powerful paddles. Their trunk a*d 



Fi(i. 10,—Rhamphorhynchus phyllurus. from the Solenhofen 
Lithographic Stone, one-fourth natural si*e, with the greater part 
of the wing-membranes preserved. », caudal membrane ; st, 
sternum; h, humerus; sc, scapula and coracoid ; wm, wing- 
mcmbranc. (After O. C. Marsh.) 


tail are often much elongated, so that their shape is snake-like, 
as shown by Clidastes (fig. 11), from the Chalk of Kansias, U.S,A 
The Lacertilia and Ophidia, so far as known, are exclusively 
Tertiary and Recent reptiles. Marino snakes (Palaeophis) occur 
in the Eocene c£ the London and Hampshire basins. 
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Flo. II.—Skeleton of Clidastes. 
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Quart. Journ. Geol Sac. vol. xxxiiL (1877), p. 682, and voi. xxxiy. 
<1870). p. 748.—G. A. Boulenger, Catalogue of the Liiards tn the 
British Museum, vols, i.-iii. (London, tuSs-Bjl) ; Cdtdlhgue of the 
Snahes in the British Museum, yds. i., ii. (London, i'89^-94).— 
Technied papers by A. Kornhuber in Abh, h. h. geol. Rneksatut. 
Wien. voL.v. (1873),'.No..4, and vol. xvii (1893), No. 3 ippHch^ 
souria), Fi Nopesa iaBeHr. Paldoni. Oesterr.rUngat ns, voi xxi. (i 9 p 8 ). 
and S. W. WilKston in Kansas Vniv. Quarterly, vols. i.. U., vi. 
(1892-1897) (Mosdsauria). (A. S. Wo.) 

III. Anatomy of, Reptilib 

■ rfe SinH. : ■ 

Sphmodon has the most primitive stilLmost com^deE 
skiill, the g^ewt {^tures of i^h it is hdsy. Eo derive; faafn 
Stetfooepholiaa «nd early, gentri&sd .TepdiHui< oonditkms ; 
wMst itt other diredtiias, mostly, by retkiction, the slaifH Of 
"Kvifig fossil” affords Aekey tothot' of oU /tbeiother gtjwqis 
rSf-atleasl recent reptiles. - ThemaittfeaturesjatertlK'foBawii^. 
There' are, in the temporal repon, dwecYXimplete lidrly arehesi 


the suprae, infra-, and posb-tempocal,'whidi.BabdiTide,the.«dMie 
tempisal fossa into four' foramioa; ‘ The s^ratempocal laidge 
is formed by the sqoamosal and post-orbitalj the latter; (/. in 
fig. i2)being continued forwards and fusedwiththepoit-frohtad. 

These three bones, 
with> the parietal, 
enclose die: enpra- 
temporal foramen. 
The '.piostorbital 
joins an ascending 
branch ;of' the jugal, 
both together form¬ 
ing the hinder 
border of the orbit, 
and this is bordered 
below chiefly by the 
maxillary. The’pcj- 
teriortemporal 
bridge is fjrmed 
by the parietal and 
squamosal, extends 
laterally over the 
quadrate and encloses a wide space between itself and. the 
buttress - like transverse expansitm' of the lateral o^ipita) 



■Aftfer 


or. articulM:%, basioc^taf; Fr. fiBsW^hiteoid'f eioorofirid; ea, 
coiemeBa iurie; i, defitary; ;', poworbitri; m. masfiJta.-m, nasal; 
pa, Biliiatal; pf, palatiitoti'Ipremaailla,! Fr. pre^ontal: ps, 
Wftwtoi: FLi PtetjWpid: 

.b«».;<tWi^pW(jii9,!prl9Gedie»,^'iaE^ ^ 

occipital*, psMiofic ppisthotk l/qiaes) ?Wi.|hft(fmT 
temporal foramen. The space enclosed betwtoq,^,py<mW 
hmwew,,,)WKli,tl?g„p^r5(w^ 

tetteiiimpresei«t;fhawdfi,and:ilargqiSPf%.io{,.the,,^^ 
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and as such is crossed by the auditory columcllar chain. 'Fhe 
infra-temporal bridge or jugal arch is formed by the jugal (y; in 
fig. 12), which joins the descending process of the squamosal, 
and the quadrato-jugal, which is very small and partly fused with 
the lateral side of the quadrate. Now. between the quadrate on 
the one side and the squamoso + quadrato-jugal + jugal on the 
other, is enclosed a gap, met with only in Sphenodon of recent 
reptiles. This fourth, or quadrato-squamosal foramen, with its 
squamoso-quadrato-jugal bridge, is, as a rule, not mentioned, 
being too small to be obvious. The quadrate is very firmly 
fixed. On the ventral side of the cranium we notice the broad 
and long bony palate, the large vomers, and the pterygoids 
meeting in the middle line; aside of the vomers arc the long 
posterior nares ; posstcriorly the pterygoids diverge to rest upon 
short basi-sphenoid processes, and they articulate by short 
flanges with the quadrates. 

The occipital condyle is kidney-shaped, triple, composed of 
the basi and the lateral occipitals. The dorsal median roof of the 
cranium is formed by the paired parietals, near their anterior 
symphysis with the large pineal foramen, the paired frontals, 
nasads and premaxillaries. The outer nares are surrounded 
by the premaxillaries, maxillarics and nasals. Prcfrontals and 
postfrontals exist. There is a complete cartilaginous, inter- 
orbital septum, and a cranial columella, a pair of upright 
buttresses arising in the alisphenoidal walls, connecting the 
parietals with the pterygoids. The hyoid apparatus consists of 
a narrow base, with three pairs of arches ; of these the first 
or hyoid arch is variously connected with the cranium near the 
paroccipital process, or with the extracolumclla (sec Middle 
Ear, below); the others arc a long and stout pair of first and a 
smaller pair of second branchial arches. 

Crocodiles. —The temporal region is still bridged over by three 
arches, dividing the whole fossa into three, very much as in 
Sphenodon. The supratemporal foramen is bordered by the 
parietal, postfrontal ^ostorbital absent) and squamosal. The 
posttcmporal foramen is very much reduced, sometimes to a 
narrow passage between the parietal, occipitals and squamosal, 
because the latter bone forms an extensive suture with the 
paroccipital process. The infratemporal or lateral fossa is wide 
and rather shallow, bordered above by the postfrontal and 
squamosal, in front by the postfrontal and jugal, below by the 
jugal and quadrato-jugal, behind by the latter, the quadrate, 
tip of the paroccipital and the squamosal. The quadrato-jugal 
being long and in an almost horizontal position, being wedged 
in between the jugal and nearly the whole length of the lateral 
edge of the quadrate, and there being no squamoso-quadrato- 
jugal bridge, the fourth foramen of Sphenodon is absent. T'he 
middle-ear cavity is reduced to a complicated system of narrow 
passages; one for the passage of the extra-columellar-mandi- 
bular string of the auditory chain (see Ear, below), between the 
quadrate, paroccipital and lateral occipital bones; another 
passage (Eustachian) opens in the roof of the mouth, between 
basioccipital and basisphenoid ; a third joins that of the other 
side and forms with it a median opening between the same 
bones, just behind the posterior pterygoid border of the choanae. 
These nares, being in the recent crocodiles shifted as far back 
as possible, communicate with the outer nostrils by very long 
passages, formed by the whole length of the pterygoids, palatines, 
maxillarics, vomers apd pre-maxillaries, all of which form a long 
median suture. But this long bony palatal roof is interrupted 
by a pair of large palatal foramina, bordered usually by palatine, 
pterygoid, ectopterygoid, or transverse bone and maxillary. 
On the dorsal side of the cranium we notice the parietals fused 
into an unpaired bone, without a pineal hole and the likewise 
unpaired frontal. Hierc is a pair of postfrontals, prcfrontals 
and lacrjunals perforated by the naso-lacrymal duct. The 
nasals vary much in length, mostly in conformity with that of 
the maxillarics; as a rule they reach the short premaxillaries, 
but not always the nasal groove. (For taxonomic detail see 
under Crocodii.e.) 

■Die occipital condyle is formed mainly by tire basioccipital, 
which always borders part of the foramen magnum, but the 


lateral occipitals each send a flange to it, which in immature 
specimens still partakes of the articulation with the atlas. The 
opisthotic and epiotic bones fuse early with the lateral and with 
supraoccipital bones; only the prootic remains longer as a 
separate element, anteriorly with a large hole for the exit of the 
third branch of the trigeminal nerve. The basisphenoid is 
scarcely visible, being overlaid by the pterygoids. The pre¬ 
sphenoid is larger, continued forwards and upwards into the 
inter-orbital septum, which remains mostly cartilaginous. Near 
the anterior and upper margin of the pre-sphenoid is a large notch 
on either side for the pa.ssagc of the optic nerve, the three eye- 
muscle nerves and the first branch of the trigeminal. The place 
of the orbitosphenoids is taken by membrane or cartilaginous 
continuations of the interorbital .septum, but the alisphenoids 
are large and abut upwards against the frontals and with a lateral 
flange against the postfrontals. These send down a conspicuous 
process which forms sutures with an upward process of the jugal 
and another of the ectopterygoid ; it is this compound pillar 
which partly divides the orbit from the infratemporal or lateral 
fossa. The size of these and the upper temporal fossae stand in 
an inverse ratio to each other. The upper fossae are still 
comparatively large in the long-snouted Gaviedis and Toirtis- 
toma. whilst these holes almost completely disappear in the 
alligators, namely, in the broad- and short-snouted members of 
the order, which diew their prey. In extinct Crocodilians the 
upper fossae were the larger. The temporo-mandibular muscle 
which lifts or shuts the lower jaw arises from the walls of the 
upper fo.ssa, passes beneath the jugal-arch and is inserted upon 
the supra-angular portion of the lower jaw. In the more recent 
crocodiles this muscle is more and more superseded by the 
pterygo-mandibular muscle, whicli, arising chiefly from the dorsal 
surface of the much-broadened pterygoid, fills the widened spare 
between the latter and the quadrate, and is inserted into the outer 
surface of the angular bone. The arrangement of this muscle 
secures a more advantageous leverage of the jaw, and is capable 
of more powerful development than the other, which is con¬ 
sequently on the wane—a nice illustration of onward, ortho- 
genetic evolution. The dentary bones of the under jaw form a 
suture, later a symphysis ; this is very long in the long-snouted 
genera, in which the splenials likewise form a long symphysis ; 
in the others the mandibular symphysis is much shorter and the 
splenials remain widely separated. The articular bone is short, 
forms a tran.svcrse cup for the quadrate, or a saddle-shaped cup, 
and is perforated by the Siphonium (.see below under Ear). Tlie 
angle is upturned, formed by the articular, angular and, 
laterally, by the supra-angukr bone; the opercular or counter¬ 
part of the splenial lies on the outer side, forming part of the 
anterior border of the oval foramen in the jaw. 

The Chelonian skull agrees in many important features with 
that of Sphenodon and of the crocodiles, but it is composed of 
fewer bones, the ectqjterygoids, lacrymals and postorbitals 
being absent, often also the nasals, unless they are fused with the 
prcfrontals. The vomer is unpaired and forms a septum between 
the nasal passages, which, except in Sphargis, arc ventrally 
roofed over to a variable extent by wings sent out by the 
palatines, joining the sides of the vomer. Most of the con¬ 
figurations of the other cranial bones are well represented in the 
accompanying figures. The palatines form a continuous broad 
floor with the pterygoids, which are extensively and firmly 
joined to the quadrates and to the basisphenoid. There are no 
Eustachian tubes. The occipital condyle is distinctly triple and 
the basioccipital is frequently excluded from the foramen 
magnum. The lateral occipitds early send out a pair of stout 
wings, the ventral of which joins a stout ventrilateral process 
of the basioccipital, both forming a thick knob especially in 
Chdone, and a dorsolateral wing, which broadly joins the large 
(^isthotic bone. This connects the lateral occipital and the 
supraoccipital with the upper portion of the quadrate. On the 
top of the quadrate and upon the lateral dorsal portion of this 
compound transverse process (which of course corresponds to 
the paroccipital process of crocodiles. See,) lies the squamosal, 
about whi(^ more presently. The two wings of the lateral 
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occipital, part of the opisthotic, the quadrate, and part of the 
ptei^goids, form the bony borders of the middle ear-cavity, 





Fig. 13.---Dorsal aspect of skull of Fic. 14.—Ventral surface of skull of 2 ei- 
'JrJudo lahulala (from nature), an, tudv tabulaia (from nature), bu. basi- 

anterior narcs: /, frontal, on either occipital; 6.5,ba.sisphenoid: cp.epiotic; 

side of which are the orbits, bounded m, maxilla ; pi, palatine ; pm, pre- 
behind by ps, the postfrontal; bo, maxilla; pt, pterygoid; q, quadrate; 
basioccipital; ep, epiotic; so, supra- qi, (piadrato-jugal; so, supraoccipital. 
occipital; 17, quadrate; s, squamosal; 
pa, parietal; po, periotic bones. 

which is open behind ; through it extends horizontally the 
folumcllar rod, received with its outer portion by a notch on the 
posterior side of the quadrate. This is of very complicated 
shape. Its outer margins form mast of the tympanic frame; 
the posterior margins being curved backwards leave a wide notch 
behind in the Cryptodira and in Sphargis, but in the Pleurodira 
this part of the quadrate is transformed into a trumpet,_the rim 
of which, forming a complete ring, carries the tympanic mem¬ 
brane. The tympanic cavity thus formed often leads into a 
deep recess which extends into the hollowed-out squamosal 
(e.g. in Tesiudo) towards the opisthotic and bears some resem¬ 
blance to the intricate tympanic recesses which pervade that 
region of the crocodile’s skull. With its upper anterior and 

JP." jf 



an d 

Fig. 15.—Side view of skull of Testudo tabulata (from nature). 
an, angular ; ar, articular ; d, dentary ; f, frontal; 7, jugal; m, 
mandible; n, naso-prefrootal; pa, parietal; pi, palatine; ps, 
postfrontal; q, quadrate ; qj, quadrato-jugal. 

inner portion the quadrate joins the large prootic bone which is 
usually completdy fused with the rest of the opisthotic, but in 
Spfwrgis it remains separate, and in this turtle the sutures 
between the otic bones and the supraoccipital also persist. In 
front of tile prodtics the bony lateral walls bf the brain-case end 
in Sphargis, but in most of tiie other Chelonitms bony aJi: 
sphenoids are represented by a pair of epqiterygoids which rest 
upon short upward processes of the pterygoids and are joined by 
much longer, rather tiun, but broad descending lamellae from 


the parietals. They represent of course the coluroellae ennii or 
pterygoidal columellae; if they are of albphenoidal origin the 
term epipterygoids is a misnomer; the same applies 
to these structures in other reptiles. Through the 
space enclosed by the pterygoid, basioccipital, 
opisthotic and quadrate, enters the cranial carotid 
artery, sometimes piercing the posterior rim of the 
pterygoid; then the canal runs along the dorsal side 
of this bone and opens near the cranial columella. 
The arcades over the temporal region are most vari¬ 
able. Potentially Chelonians possess all the three 
arcades of the crocodiles, but it so happens that 
never more than one fenestra is present. The 
toe roof over the temporal region is moat, complete 
in Sphargis and in the CheUmidae. Excepting 
Sfdiargis the supraoccipital extends far beyond the 
back of the cranium in shape of' a long unpaired 
crest, which never diverges, or sends out laterai 
processes, but it is joined, and partly overlaid for a 
great part of its len^h, by thepmettds in ChOmidae 
and Sphargis, In these genera the much-enlarged 
parietal, the equally large postfrontal, with the 
squamosal behind, the jugal below, and a large 
quadrato-jugal, form one continuous bony roof over 
tile whole temporal fossa, which is widely^ open 
behind, the space being bordered by supraoccipital, 
opisthotic, squamosal and parietal. All other 
Chclontos show a great reduction of this roof. 
The parietal does not send out dorsolateral expan¬ 
sions; and the postfrontal likewise forms no ex¬ 
pansions. It joins the rather short malar, forming 
the posteriororbital bridge, which posteriorly is 
connected by the ipiadrato-jugal with the upper 
portion of the quadrate and with the squamosal. The latter 
rests upon the quadrate and is in no connexion with the parietal. 
Consequently the whole temporal fossa is quite open. The hori¬ 
zontal bridge or arcade is to a certain extent homologous with the 
infra-temporal arcade. All the bones which border the temporal 
fossa vary much in extent. The greatest reduction has taken 
place in Cistudo and in Geoemyda, the latter an Indian genus of 
Testudinidae, in which the quadrato-jugal is lost, leaving a wide 
gap in the horizontal arcade.—^The Chelonians form an instruc¬ 
tive parallel to mammalian conditions by the broad contact of 
the squamosal with the malar, e.g, in Chelont, whilst the quad- 



Fig. t6.—Dorsal Aspect of Skull of CHslys matamala, bo, bSMd- 
occipital; to, exocoipltal; f, frontal; ^ jugal; m, maxUla; pm, 
premaxilla; pa, parietal;, pr, prafroqt^; pt, postfrMItall; pf, 
pterygoid; quadrate ; s. liqnjimoaal;; so, supraoccipital. 


rato-jugal, having in all Cheloiti^nk ^t 'it| dngmal: 
connexion with th^ jugal, may actually 'lost ka in >4 ^ 
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Lacertflm. The zygomatic arch of the Mammalia is formed 
(cf. also Agamidae) out of the supratcmporal arch of Sphenodon, 



Fio. X7 -—Ventral Slfull of Chclys. matamala. hn, basi- 

occipital; basiephenoid; mdl, mandible; oh, opisthotic; 
pi, palatine ; pm, premaxilfe; po, probtic; pb, pterygoid ; g, 
quadrate; s, squamosal; v.’vonicr. 



Fig. 18.—Lateral Aspect of Skull of Chelys matamitta. an, an- 
' golar; ar, articular; lile, basioccipital; d, dentary; ofi, opistbdtic; 
. m, tnoxiUa; pa. pariet^; pm, premaxilla; pr, prefrpntal; ps, 
. poa,tfrontal; pt. pterygoid ; y._ quadrate ; s, ^uamo^l; sg, 
.snpra-angular. 

aftef tlieloSs of the postorbital element and of thi quZdrato- 
iugal, the squamosal gaining connexion with the upper, not 
posterior and ventral, branch of the jugal or malar bone. 

The mandibular h^ves form a complete osseous symphysis, 
the only instance in reptiles ; all the ffther elements retain their 
sutures. The articular portion of the articular bone forms 
several shallow cups and a slight anterior knob, best developed 
in Chelont. The angular bone does not help to form the postcri or 
upper angle. IT»e coronoid, or complementary element, is 
often .sra^; the supra-angular and the splenial or opercular 
are always present, mostly also a pre-splenial wanting in 
Testudiniw (cf, G. Baur). 

The hyoid apparatus is well developed, and .sometimes 
assumes large dimensions, especially in Chelys. The two pairs 
uf “ horns ’^Al^thc first and second branchial arcfachy whilst 
the hyoid asoBcc are reduced to a pmr of small, frequently only 
cartilaginous nodnles, attached near the anterjpr comers of the 
basis linguae, which generally fuses with the os entoglossum in 
the tip of the tongue.' In Chelydidae the long ntedian basal or 
copular piece forms a spffii-canal for the reception of the trachea. 

In ^ skull of the Lacertilia tlie arcades over the temporal 
regism vary much in composition and numbers. There are at 
s(<wo arcades and fwo windows. First the ^po^temporal 
enclosing the pbsttemporal fenestra,'which is .fimed 
'by the' latge' ^ttfCKiciipital process below, and the' long 
parietal process above,'both ttieetihg'distally, Aftd'the fjhadtate 
gj^carried by the paroccipital prpe^. In the comer, in front, 
wfere the three bones meet, lies .thp squamp^l, connecting 
fuiiitai and quadrate. This squamosal, when hot too niucn 


reduced, has an upper pariotal and « anterior horieontal arm; 
the latter is essential for the formation of the second horizontal 
arcade, which makes the lower border of the supra-temporal 
window. The infra-temporal arcade, namely a quadrato-jugal 
+jugal arch, is absent in all ].accrtilif[ns owmg to the complete 
absence of the quadrato-jugal element. 

In Heloderma and Geckos the posttemporal is riie only arcade. 
In the Amphisbaenids and in Amelia, practically also in 
Anelytropsis, all the arcades arc bst. All the otiwr families 





Fig 19.—Skull of Chlamydoaoums hintii (oW male), showing 
much differentiated teeth, i, ventral aspect; 2, posterior; 
3, profile, showing the enortnbus process at the binder end of the 
lower jaw. 


of lizards and the chameleons have two arcades. We begin the 
description of the horizontal arcade with those families in which 
it is most complete, and most like that of Sphenodon. In 
Varanus it is formed by four bones. The postfrontal is short; 
to it is attached the postorbital, which sends a long horizontal 
process to join the squamosal ‘ splint, and this connects with the 
* There is a much-debated question of die homologies of the one 
or two oloments. both apparently membrane hones, which connect 
the upper end of the qiiacfrate with die parfcW and Ajitt die supra- 
temporal arch. The question beebrads acute in the snakes, whether 
the single clement connecting rfcull jmd quadrate has to be called 
squamosa} or supratcmporal. Spate’fortnds htere to 
inafter, which has been very ab!y reviewed S. W. WilUtton 
(“ iTsmparal Arches in the Reptilm,''. fliiolog. , vii. 3So- 4. 

r9(04, pp. 175-iw ;■ cf, (ilso F. w. 

2, 1906). About thewtwo 

eiemenm, • and two, 's^alnK^l' dnfi OTpWrtsempeml.. iwe 

being used qutfe Ttfotriiscuoiiiiy.' ' WHtti OaljT'oaB laemcntiap^eehnt, 
the preeeht Writer imes the teem ;squampial, and there are reasons 
miflang it probable that this elemyniis the ^uamOsum of mam^s. 
Whan b^ elements are presfhii, the. more ventr^ or lah^ of 
two is termed squamoSali that whWh always 'helps tb' fWm the 
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Fig. 20.—Dorsal a.spect of 
skull of fieloderma horridum. 
/, frontal; /, jugal; I, lachry¬ 
mal ; m, maxilla; n, nasal; 
/ii, parietal, pm, prcmax- 
llla; pr, prefrontal; ps, post¬ 
frontal; pi, pterygoid ; q, 
quadrate; s, squamosal; so, 
'supraoccipitaL 


upper anterior end of the quadrate; between the quadrate, 
the squamosal and the long parietal process lies the likewise 
splint-like supratemporal, attached by ntpstof its length to the 
parietal process. The jugal has on}y; ope arm, and this connects 
the maxilla with the (^storbital, completing the posterior 
orbital border. There is a wide gap between jugal and quadrate. 
In Tejidae the arcade is theaame, but the squamosal reaches the 
jugal, both meeting the postorbital. In Lacerta the arcade is 
essentially the same, but the window is completely filled up by 
the postfrontal, which extends so far back as to reach the supra¬ 
temporal. In the Agamidae the 
arcade is strong and simplified. 
Postfrontal and postorbital are 
represented by one forked piece. 
This squamo.sal and the post- 
, (rqntal mass are connected by the 
. upper, much up-curved end of the 
jugal, which is thrust between 
them. This arrangement is 
further emphasized in Iguana, the 
upper end of the jugal being much 
enlarged so as to form the greater 
portion of the arcade, and keeping 
the postfrontal, mass and the 
simple squamosal widely asunder. 
In Heloderma post-and prcfrontals 
are in contact with each other, 
separating the frontal bone from 
the orbit; the jugal joins only 
the prefrontal, and there is no 
further arcade whatever. A 
vestige of a supratemporal (?) 
lies on the outsit of the base 
of the squamosal, betwefn $ and 
(j in fig. 20. 

The chameleons are peculiar. The posttomporal arcade, 
spanning a wide space, is formed by a long process of the supra¬ 
temporal - squamosal, 
whi^ is directed up- 
and backwards to join 
the parietal, which ex¬ 
tends back by a long 
unpaired process. The 
horizontal arch is broad 
and short, squamosal 
and postfrontal, form¬ 
ing a broad suture; 
below they are joined 
by the jugal; above 
the suture lies, in cham¬ 
eleon, a tiny piece, 
perhaps a vestige of 
the' dislodged post¬ 
orbital. 

The jugal bones, 
to continue the descrip¬ 
tion of the appendi¬ 
cular parts Of the skull, are firmly joined to lateral processes 
of the pterygoids by thp eetbpterygoids; further forwards 
they are extensively connected with the maxillaries. These 
rest against strong transverse palatine processes. The pal¬ 
atines form a medium symphysis; posteriorly they diverge 
together with the ptei^goids,' which articulate with the quad- 
supnitemporal bridge, generally with the postorbital, sometimes 
aiw with the jugal. The more dorsal element is mentioned aa 
sqpratemporal: it is always smaUer, apd mostly restricted V>,the 
comer between the squamosal aUd the parietal process against 
>^ch its rests. Either of these two elements articulate with t3» 
quadratei Both elements are oresmt in tabyrinaiddonti and fa 
most of 'the extinct groups: Pt i ..W<W8 recent forms fa 

Lacertidae, Varaoidaa. Tejidae; one three-armed pipie m Sphenoaon, 
and crocodiles, iv^6«t. in SPheniitm at'least, any trace 
A cpmpni'nd htifare; fotked, fa Agafaldfa j ’One Simple 

I«Sce fa most Of the other Limertilfa, aad fa analtSs. 
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Skull of Chamaeleon .vulgaris. 


angular; ar, articular': is, baswphe- 
noid; d, dentary; jugal; *», maxilla; 
me, median ethmoid; p' and p*. pario- 
tals: pi. palatine ; pr, prefrontal; pt, 
pterygoid; q, quadrate; sg, supra-angu- 
far; so, supraoccipital; sq, squamosal. 


rates,and with the Jiasitfahenuid by a pair of strong^ buiptery- 
goid proces.st8. A.sJen^r vertietd rod ;oi bone, the oolunfaUa 
cranii, arises from the dorsal surface of each pterygoid and, 
passing At a distance from the cranial capsule, is sutured to a 
short latcroventral process .of the sarietals. Such a pair of 
columella: exists in nearly all Laccrtnk(distinguidied by many 
systematists as Kionocramd^ with the excepticai of the chame¬ 
leons and the Amphisbaenidae. In many lizards, however, 
this columella,or epipterygoid,doe5 not quite reach the parietal, 
leaning instead against the prodtic; possibly it has been evolved 
out of the alisphenuid, and Chelonians seem to support this 
view. The premaxillary bone is single, except in the Skinks 
and in some Geckos; ventrally it touches the vomers which 
vary much in size; they are always paired although suturally 
connected ; posteriorly they pa.ss into, and fuse with, the 
palatines before these send off their maxillary processes. Be¬ 
tween the vomer and its maxillary is a longitudinal hole. Qft^, 
e.g. in Lacerta, the vomers enclose a median hole ..pear their 
anterior end, for Jacobson’s organ. Dorsallyithe -fgwnaxilla 
sends a median process backwards, to. the nasajs. These are 
paired, and fuse together only in Uraplates and in Vcirqifus. 
The external nasal fossae are sometimes very large, and (heir 
anterior half appears blocked by the ossified turbinals, e.g. in 
Varanus and Tejus. Prefrontals arc always present, often 
fused with the lacrymals; in Heloderma, in Aniella wd in 
chameleons the prefrontals extend so far hack as to meet the 
postfrontals, excluding thereby the frontals from the orbital 
rim. The frontals are either paired, as in 'Varanns, LacertidM, 
Heloderma, Anguidae, Scincidae,Anelytropsidae, Aniella,^phis- 
baenidae, and in some Geckoninae; or they gfe fused into one 
bone, as in the Eublepharinae, chameleons, Tejidae, Iguanidae, 
Agamidae, Xenosaurus. The parietals are douUe in • the 
Geckos, in UroplaUs and Xantusia; in all the others they 
form one eoossified mass, generally with a piaeal fonunen, 
except in Eublepharinae, A^bisbaenidae, Tejidae, iin, Atnieila 
and other degraded forms. In the majority the. piheal,fora- 
men lies in the middle of the parietal, but in the'iguanidae. it 
is near the frontal, and actually in the frontal in, (karoelBOTS-; 

As regards the brain-oase, there . is a cartilaginous fater^ 
OTbital septum, cwmected posteriorly with the slender,, bsmy 
presphenoid; ventrally on to this is fused jft vestige of ebe 
paraspbenoid, a narrow and thin splint which sometimes can 
be disiodged. The whole of the anterior wall of the .lwainrcase 
is membranous, excepting a pair of separate ossifications, 
which do but rarely touch any of the cranial bones, ,as frontal, 
parietal or prodtics. The ossifications ore irregular in -shapes 
each sending out a downward process which curves inirarda 
almost to meet its fellow; between these issue the olfactory 
lobes. W. K. Parker recognized them as the alisphenoids; 
P.. D. Cope named thein postoptics, and reinarked'that in 
Sphenodon they coexist wifli an orbitosphenoid bone, - The 
prodtic has a notch in its antenor lateral, margin for the p|ssage 
of the trigeminal nerve. The opisthotic portiw of tl« ^trosal 
mass is intimately fused with the lateral occipital Bones and 
their paroccipital process, and sometimes, e.g. Tejus, encloses 
with them many intricate recesses of the middle ear-chamber, 
which extend also into hollow and swollen thick downward 
processes of the basioccipital. These cavities of both sides 
communicate with each other through the cancellous substance 
of the basioccipital and basisphenoid. There are no Eustachian 
tubes opening irito the mouth through the base of the skull. 

The occipital condyle is tripartite,- the lateral oedpifafi 
partaking of, , the ,aTticulatiqp:^,.,.yery p AfaBUs- 

baenidae (see fig. 3 s),.tbe'.b^pcdjpifal portion, is So 
reduced that the skull articulates by two very broad condyles. 

I The halves of the under jafaiare 'but locmliy -uititedji.eitMr 
,hy ligwnerit only or'by anat least very movable sutaB&'.'Ste- 
‘jaw IS compound and the.numerous consritisentboHet nfastfy. 
Iretain tbeksutuml.. Besides-.thedent^indiattici^cj'.Biigtiltx. 
and supra-unguiar -.oini the‘laiterAl aiddi and t^L<iD|ieieiiiw 
or spletiial On the inner s^ev't|ieie'lies ,daradiaide>dhr 

comnoid, six paiwin aHl; The’posterior'ingle of Qw-iipw 
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is always formed by the articular bone, not by the angular 
which lies on the ventral side, about the middle of the 

jaw; it is fused 
with the articular 
in Gieckos, some 
Tcjidae, Amphis- 
baenidae, and 
some other bur¬ 
rowing kinds. The 
splenial is absent 
in chameleons; 
near the vanish¬ 
ing point in some 
of the Agamidae. 
The coronoid is 
always present, 
for the insertion 
of masseter 
muscles. In the 
plcurodont lizards 
the outer wall of 
the dentary forms 
a ledge, against 
the inner side of 
which are fixed 
the teeth with 
cementum. 

The snakes’ 
skull show's many 
peculiarities, and 
most of the bones 
of the cranial capsule fuse together without sutures. The 
occipital condyle is triple, the lateral occipitals and the basi- 
oceipital taking equal share in its composition; the basioccipital 
is excluded from the foramen magnum ; frequently one common 
epiphysial pad covers this tripartite condyle. The supra- 
occipital is likewise excluded from the margin of the foramen 
magnum by the lateral occipitals. The basi.sphenoid is prolonged 
forwards into a long presphenoidal rostrum, on the upper sur¬ 
face of which the trabeculae cranii. which persist as cartilages, 
extend forwards to blend with the median ethmoidal cartilage. 
There arc no ali- and no orbitosphenoids, their places being 
taken by downward extensions of the frontal bones, which 
descend to this sphenoidal rostrum and then turn inwards 
to meet together on the floor of the cranial cavity. There is 
consequently no interorbital septum. The parietals also de¬ 
scend laterally, but unite with the basisphenoid by suture. On 


Tic, Skull of Monol>eUiR sphtnorhynchui>. 
j. dorsal aspect; 2, ventral aspect; 3, lateral 
aspect; 4, posterior aspect, at articular; hs, 
basisphenoid; d, dentary; /, frontal; m,max¬ 
illa ; n, nasal; oc, oc, occipital condyles ; of, 
occipital foramen; pal, palatine; pa, parietal; 
pm. prcmaxilla; pig, pterygoid ; q, quadrate; 
■so, supraoccipital; sq, squamosal; v, vomer. 



FI6. *3.—Skull of Python sebae. ar, articular; ca, columella 
aoris; d, dentary; /, frontal; w, maxilla; p, parietal ; pm, pre- 
maxilta; po, prodtie; pr, prefrontal; ps, postfrontal; pt, ptery¬ 
goid,; q, quadrate ; s, squamosal; t, tranaversum ; lb, turbinal. 
/» 

the base of the skull we note various processes for the insertion 
of ventral cervicooccipital muscles, much used during the 
act of vigorous striking. Boidae have a long sphenoidal ridge 
and thick basipterygoid processes; others have one or more 
median knobs or crests, and the Viperidae have a very pro¬ 
minent and targe ridge. The parietals fuse together into an 
unpaired mass whence arises mostly a strong median crest 


which projects a little beyond the occiput; there is no parietel 
or pineal foramen, 
prefrontals and 
nasals; the latter 
are said to coossify 
in Charina only. 

The position of the 
prefrontals is vari¬ 
able. In the boas, 
for instance, they 
meet; separating the 
nasals from the 
frontals; they are 
in contact with the 
nasals in the boas, 
burrowing snakes 
and in Xenopeltis, 
but more or less 
widely separated 
from them, and 
often from each other, in the Colubridac and Viperidae. The 
premaxillary is single, and only in Glauconiidac connected with 
the maxillaries ; in the otlfcrs it is but loosely connected with 
the ethmoidal end of the skull, for instance, with the turbinals, 
which are osseous.4ind well developed in pythons. 

The whole appendicular apparatus is most loosely attached 
to the skull, at least in the typical snakes, and since they do not 
chew their prey but only hook it in, so to speak, during the act 
of swallowing, the whole apparatus is as movable as possible. 

The whole palatal apparatus shows many modifications, but 
the maxillaries, palatines and pterygoids always remain widely 
asunder, and from the mid-line. Some of the modifications, 
.so far as they are used for taxonomic purposes, are mentioned 
in the article Snakes : Classification. In the majority of snakes 
the maxillaries form the borders of the mouth, and they arc but 
loosely attached to the other bones, to their palatine processes, 
to the palatines, and with their posterior ends, by the cctoptcry- 
goids to the pterygoids. In the Viperidae the maxillaries are 
much shortened and articulate extensively with the prefrontals; 
they can be erected, or rather pushed forwards, by the ectoptery- 
goids (see Snakes) ; they are not connected with the palatines. 
The pterygoids diverge posteriorly and articulate loosely with 
the quadrates ; in the original condition the articulation is near 
the distal end of the quadrate, e.g. in Boidae, and the pterygoids 
may form an additional attachment with the mandibles; in the 
Viperidae the pterygoids are somewhat shortened andareattached 
to about the middle of tlie quadrate shafts; in the Amblyccpha- 
lidae they are still shorter and do not reach these bones. The 
ectoptcrygoids are lost by the burrowing Typhlopidac and Glau- 
coniidae. The quadrate is always extremely movable; besides 
being in a most curious way connected with the outer end of the 
columellar rod (see below, Ear), it is suspended from the skull 
by the squamosal. The squamoso-quadrate connexion is very 
loose; that of the squamosal with the skull varies much. In 
the majority of snakes it slides quite freely upon the parietal; 
it is much longer than the quadrate in the boas, much shorter 
tlian the elongated and slender quadrate in most of the poisonous 
snakes. Lastly, in most of the ancient burrowing snakes, e.g. 
Typhlops, Glauconia, Ilysia and Uropeltis, the squamosal has 
worked its way into the cranial wall so that the quadrate, itself 
also much shortened, rests directly upon the cranium. 

The Vertebral Column. 

The vertebrae of all reptiles are gastrocentrous, that is to say, 
the centra or bodies of the vertebrae are formed by the originally 
paired, interventral cartilages, while the basiventrals are reduced, 
persisting either as so-called intes’centra or wedge-bones, or as 
intervertebral pads, or disqipearing altogether; the basidorsal 
elements form the neural ardi. At the earlier stages of develop¬ 
ment the gastrocentrous vertebrae behave in the same way as 
in the Urodela, except that the interdorsal pair of elements is 
suppressed from the beginning (the very elements which in 


There are paired frontals, postfrontals, 



Fig. 24.—Skull of Vipera tiasicornis. ar, 
articular ; ca, columella auris ; d, dent- 
ary ; /, frontal; m, maxilla; pf, poison fang; 
pm, premaxilla; pr, prefrontal; ps, post¬ 
frontal ; pt, pterygoid; q, quadrate; s, squa¬ 
mosal ; t, transversum or ectopterygoid. 
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Stcgocephali and most Anura form the centre), therefore the 
typical batrachian vertebrae are notocentrous. If the re¬ 
maining three pairs of constituent elements of each vertebra 
(the neural arch, the (jpntrum and the intercentra) remain 
separate, the vertebrae are called temnospondylous (riiwm, 
1 cut, o-irdrSvAos, a vertebra). If the neural arches and the centra 
are suturally united, or are fused with each other, the vertebrae 
are called stereospondylous (o-reped?, solid). In many fossil 
reptiles most or many of the vertebrae are temnospondylous; 
in most of the recent Amniota' they are consolidated, but the 
atlas or first vertebra remains usually in a relatively primitive 
condition, and is tenmo.spondylous but for the usual modification 
that its centrum becomes attached to lliat of the second vertebra 
and forms its odontoid process. The composition of gastrocent- 
rous vertebrae is best illustrated by the first and second cervical 
vertebrae of crocodiles, whence by reduction and fusion the 
structure of every other vertebra can be explained. We have 
only to add that the ribs are genetically derived from lateral 
outgrowths of the basivcntral elements, whilst the chevron bones 
are mere ventral outgrowths from the .same basal cartilages. 
The most primitive vertebral column is that of the Geckos. The 



T'ig. 31;.—Composition of Vertebrae of Reptiles. In all the 
figures the right side looks towards the head. 

!. Diagram showing the relative position of the four pairs of arcualia 
wliich constitute a complete quadripartite vertebra. B.D., Basi- 
dorsal; B.V.,basivcntral; l.D..intcrdorsal; I.V.,in(erventral,shaded 
vprlic.ally in all figures ; N., position of axil of the spinal nerve, i.r. 
behind the neural arch of its vertebra. 2, ,1. Side views of the 
constituent cartilaginous blocks of a caudal vertebra (2) and a trunk 
vertebra (,t) of Archegosaurus, as typical examples of temnospondyl¬ 
ous quadripartite and tripartite vertebrae. For comparison with 
Reptilian vertebrae. 4. Temnospondylous tripartite vertebra of 
the trunk of Erynps, a Permian reptile. 5. Composition of the 
second vertebra of a crocodile. 6. A vertebra of which the vasi- 
ventrals are reduced to an “interventrum.” 7. Side view of the 
first and second cervical vertebra of a crocodile. 8. The same 
analysed. Ni, N2 and Nj, position of the first, second and third 
spinal nerves; S.D., occasionally called Proatlas, the detached 
spinous process, or supradorsal, of the atlas or first vertebra. 9. 
The first three vertebrae of Fphenndon. 10. The complete atlas 
vertebra of an adult Trionyx, stilt typically temnospondylous. 

vertebra consists chiefly of a large neural arch which rests broadly 
upon the centrum ; this is a tube, more or less calcified and 
ossified, with a narrow waist in the middle, widening head- and 
tailwards. The tube is hollow, the chorda dorsalis pa.ssing 
through the whole column, and there are no proper joints 
between the centra, which are amphicoclous. Between the 
centra lies a separate element, the so-called intercentrum, which 
is ring-shaped and acts as an interarticular pad instead of a 
joint. The first of these rings forms the ventral half of the atlas 
ring; the second is attached to the cranial surface of the second 
centrum, and produces, like some of the next following ones, a 
vertical median blade of bone, a true hypapophysis. Such 
intercentra exist throughout the length of the vertebral column; 
in the tail they are enlarged and carry a pair of chevrons, which 
are cartilaginous and have the tendency of fusing by superficial 

> There remuned a flaw in the correctness of the view that the 
bodies of the amniotic vertebrae are formed by the paired interjuen- 
tnU 'pieces, since the bodies were known alwi^s to appear from the 
first as unpaired, cartilaginous masses, until C. B. Howes found 
them to consist of a right and left pair in the embryos of Sphtttodon. 



Fig. 26. —Vertical section of 
four (7th to loth) caudal 
vertebrae of Sphenodoti. a, 
line passing through the 
middle of centrum and 
through part of the neural 
arch, where the vertebrae 
breakoff. (AfterGfinther.) 


ossification on to the caudal ends of the centrum next in front, 
to which they do not belong genetically. Exactly in the middle 
of each vertebra the thin shell of the centrum forms a cartil¬ 
aginous septum, of what is often wrongly called chordal car¬ 
tilage. When this septum Ls complete, and this seems to be 
the normal condition in the tail, the chorda is here rent 
asunder, otherwise it is only constricted. This septum is but 
slightly invaded by ossification, and consists of large cells, 
which retain the appearance of young or embryonic cartilage. 
It coincides exactly with the line of transverse division of 
mo.st of the caudal vertebrae into 
an anterior and a posterior half, 
the division gradually extend¬ 
ing right through the bone of 
the neural arch. The .same kind 
of division, and from the same 
causes, exists in Sphenodon 
and in many lizards, in fact 
in all those reptiles which can 
reproduce their broken-off tail. 

It is from the septal cartilage 
that the regeneration starts “ 

(fig. 26). 

Sphenodon also has biconcave vertebrae owing to the per¬ 
sistence of the chorda dorsalis in the intervertebral region; 
otherwise the vertebrae are solid. Intcrccntra occur from the 
atlas regularly into the tail, where they carry chevron bones- 
The atlas-ring (fig. 25, 9) is composed of the first intercentrum 
and a pair of neural arches which remain quite separate and 
carry on the dorsal side a pair of ossicles, the disconnected 
supradorsal elements of the atlas, erroneously .supposed to be 
the remnants of the “ proatlas.” 

Crocodiles .—Remnants of the chorda persist in the middle of 
the centra, which, in recent species, are mostly procoelous, and. 
with a convex knob liehind, but the first caudal is strongly 
biconvex. Cartilaginous intercehtral rings, pads or menisci, 
occur throughout the column ; in the tail they carry chevrons. 
For the instructive detail of the composition of the first and 
second cervical vertebrae sec fig. 25, 7 and 8. Some of the 
posterior neck and anterior thoracic vertebrae have an unpaired 
hypapophysis arising from the centrum. The vertebrM have 
the usual processes, viz. spinous process, a pair of anterior and 
posterior zygapophyse-s arising from the neural arch, diapt^hyses 
likewise from this arch for the articulation with the tubercular 
portion of the rib ; short parapophyses from the centra for the 
capitular ends of the ribs; the transverse processes of ihtr 
rath vertebra, and following, carry the whole rib, and are like 
the processes of the lumter vertebrae diapapophyses; tiie- 
so-called transverse processes of the tail are mamly the andiy- 
losed or fused ribs themselves. 

Ch.-ionians .—The vertebrae are sometimes in tiie various 
regi-'nr. of the same column opistho-pro- oramphicoelous, or even 
biconvex. Intercentra occur regularly on the first two or three 
cervicals, and on the tail as paired or unpaired nodules, or as 
chevrons, which articulate mostly with the previous caitra and 
occasionally fuse with them. Intercentral, fibrocartilaginous 
disks occur regularly, mostly in the shape of rings; the fet is 
the transverse ligament of the atlas-ring. In the Trionychidae 
(fig. 25,10), but also in some other tortoises, the various pieces 
of the atlas do not anchylose, and the first centrum remains idso 
movably attached to the second, although it sometimes careies, 


• Regeneration of the tail can take place in Sphenodon, all Gedtos, 
Anguidae, Gerrhosauridae, Lacertidac, most Scincidae, and ih tnany^ 
Te/tdae and Iguonidae; oortainly net in chameleons, Veitantu, 
Airnmidae, snakes, crocodiles and tortoises. Often the tail iS'<S(> 
brittle and the mnscular cones are so loosely connected th^t part 
can be thrown, off by the miracular exertjon of the creature,itself. 
The reproduced tail U, however, only a sham toil, rince ttmlier 
centra nor arches, but only a non-segmentsd roa or tiibe of.'SbrO' 
cartilage is produced. It to however, ia vested, with .new. imusttoa 
and with skin, but the scales often diffin' considerahly.from,those,pf 
the normal mgan, sometimes showing reversion to an anototW 
form. For further detail see G. A. Boulengef, P.X.S. (tgggV p.^jlji, 
and'f i89t),p. 466. ..ui; 
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and fuses with, the second intercentral piece. The entire atlas 
remains in a primitive, typically tcmnospondylous condition. 
On the other hand, in some Pleurodira, e.g. Platemys and Chdys, 
all the constituent parts of the atlas codssify and form a com¬ 
plete, solid vertebra, which articulates by a concave-convex 
joint with the true centrum of the second vertebra. The 
normal number of cervical vertebrae is eight in all Chelonians. 
The last cervical has sometimes, Ckdydra, a very peculiar 
shape with strangely modified articular facets, in correlation 
with the retractile neck. The neural spines of the trunk verte¬ 
brae broaden out and fuse with the neural plates of the carapace. 
A tertiary modification takes place in many Pleurodira with 
the reduction of the neurals by the costal plates, which then 
meet in the dorsal line and cover the neural spinal processes. 
The caudal vertebrae are often much reduced in sisse, although 
not always in numbers, when the tail is very short, as in the 
marine turtles. In various species of Testudo about half a dozen 
of the last caudal vertebrae fuse together into a veritable 
urostyle, which is covered with a claw- or nail-shaped sheath 
of horn. In some of the gigantic tortoises of Mauritius this 
caudal vertebral complex is fully 3 in. long and 2 in. broad, of 
an extraordinary appearance. 

The vertebrae of the Lacerlae, or Lizards proper, are a direct 
further development of those of Sphenodon. The chorda dis¬ 
appears ; the vertebrae are procoelous, with an articulating 
knob behind. Intercentrals, in the shape of osseous, unpaired 
nodules or wedges, persist on most of the cervical vertebrae; 
they are absent in the trunk and reappear in the tail, either 
as wedges or with chevrons. The first intercentral forms the 
central half of the atlas, with the neural half of which it is con¬ 
nected by suture. The second fuses mostly with the cranial 
end of the second centre and with the caudal and ventral surface 
of the odontoid, forming a downward-directed hook. Frc- 
-quently the fusion remains incomplete, or the wedges may 
completely merge into the cpistropheal mass without leaving 
any outward traces. Boulenger has made the impoitont 
observation that the intercentra of the tail are sometimes paired, 
4.g. in Heloderma. When the caudal vertebrae are strongly 
procoelous, the knob is very long and the chevrons are attached 
to its neck, having shifted on to the vertebra in front, while 
their basal intercentral piece, or pieces, remain in the original 
position. In Ophisaurus the chevrons are absolutely fused with 
the caudal ends of the centra and thus assume a superficial 
resemblance to the vertebrae of Urodela. The splitting of the 
tail-vertebrae and regeneration have been described on a previous 
page. The trunk-vertebrae of the Tejidae and the larger 
Iguanidac pos.sess additional articulating processes and facets, 
besides the usual processes. The Zygosphme is a wedge-shaped 
process with two articular facets, which projects forward from 
the anterior side of each neural arch. The Zygantrum forms a 
corresponding excavation with a pair of articular surfaces on the 
hinder side of the arch. The crests on the tail and trunk of 
many lizards, r.g. Iguanidae, are entirely tegumentary structures 
and not supported by the axial skeleton, except in some chame¬ 
leons, e.g. Ch. cristaius, and in tlie peculiar genus Brookesia ; 
in these the accessory much-complicated processes are enor-: 
mously elongated and support the high cutaneous crest which 
arises from the back, especUly in 8 . ebenaud. 

The wertebrae' of the snakes are procoelous (figs. 27, 
28, 29). Besides the zygapophyses, they hav* zygosphenes on 
the neural arches; the ribs articulate with the parapophyses. 
Long, unpaired hypapophyses arise from the centre of the 
anterior neck and trunk vertebrae to a variable extent, tn 
Dasypeltis and Rhachiodon a considerable number of these 
processes perforate the oesophagus and act as crushers of the 
ahclt of the e^ whidi these snakes swaboW. The Often- 
repeated statement that these processes are capped with enamel 
is erroneous. The caudal vertebrae are devoid of chevron 
bones, but they carry paired byp^ophyses, and they have 
transverse processes which idso are'generally bent downwards. ’ 

Lastly, the numbers of vertebrae composmg the whole colunui 
and its various regions. In the snakes we can distinguish only 


between atlas and epistropheus, trutik and tail. The numbers 
vary exceedingly, in the trunk up to several hundred. 



Fig. 27.—Lateral aspect 
of two trunk vertebrae 
of Python, a, articular 
processes of the zyga- 
pophysca; na. neural 
arches ; ns, neural 
spines ; t, parapophyses. 
rs, zygosphene. 



Flo. 28 .—Posterior aspect 
of a trunk vertebra of 
Python (from nature). 
a, zygapophyses; 6 . ball 
on the surface of the 
centrum; t, parapo- 
physis; eg, zygantrum. 



The tail may contain only a few, 
e.g. in the burrowing Typklops, 

Glauconia, Vropeltis; or it may be 
very long, as for instance in Boa. 

There is no obvious reciprocal cor¬ 
relation between the len^h of the 

trunk and the tail. In the other _ 

orders of reptiles the neck is well pn;_ 29..—Anterior aspect 
marked, except in the .snake-shaped of a trunk vertebra of 
lizards. If we define as first thoracic 
vertebra that which is the first con¬ 
nected with the sternum, all those 
anterior being cervical, the neck- 
vertebrae number 5 in chameleons, 7 in Sphenodon, 8 in 
the Chelonians and in the lizards, with the exception of the 
majority of Varanus, which have 9 like the Crocodilia. 

The Number ok Vertebrae of some Specimens in the 
Museum of Zoology, Cambridge, England 


Python (from nature). 
a, zygapophyses; c, cup 
on the surface of the 
centrum. 
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6 

4 

t 

25 

0 

7 + py 
gostylcof 
about 6 

Cyelodus gigas 

7 

4 

2 

21 

0 

35.36 

0 

Laeerta viridis 

7 

3 

2 

IS 

0 

28, 29 

40+ 

Ophisaurus apus . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55. 56 

0 

Chamatleo vulgaris 

5 

2 

I 

12 

2 

23 . *4 

±50 

Rhampholeon spectrum . 

5 

I 

3 

8 

2 

20, 21 

«7 


The ribs, having arisen as lateral, separated off processes from 
the basiventral elements, show many modifications in their 
proximal attachments. These can be best studied on the 
skeleton of a young crocodile (fig. 25, 7 and 8). The first pair 
of ribs is very long and broad, attached, to the unpaired ventral 
piece of the atlas-ring; the tuberqular portioods indited by a 
very small nigoMty. The second pair of ribs is stilj lai^er; the 
capitulum attached to the second mtercentrsd piece which fuses 
with the odontoid proces-s; the tubercular process is weak or 
represented only by a ligamentous connexion with a small knob 
of the odontoid process; consequently the tuberculUm has 
shifted its attachment away from the second vertebfa. The 
other cervied, and the anterior thoracic, ribs haVe complete 
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capitular arid tubercular processes, which, articulating with 
the bodies' and with dorsc^teral processes of the' neural 

arches of their vertebrae, 
enclose typical transverse 
canals. In the posterior 
thoradc region the ribs 
are attached entirely to 
transverse processes of 
the neural arches, both 
capitular and tubercular 
portions having left the 
bodies or centra; the 

same arrangement pre¬ 
vails in the tail, but the 
ribs are very short and 
soon fuse with the pro¬ 
cesses, The two sacral 

TV ribs are very thick, 

Fifi. .^o.—Lateral aspect of Three Thor- articulating with the 
acic Vertebrae of Crocodilus vulgarh ^gnt^a and the bases of 
(after Mivart). r, cup on the anterior ... , , j 

surface of centrum ; cp, capitula oi their neural arch, and 
ribs; ns, neural spines; t, tuber- they even form part of 
cula of ribs; 11, uncinate processes ; the intervertebral joint ! 
vr, dorsal or vertebral portions of t_ ,,i,„ 

the ribs; rr, ventral or sternal carti- J" the first 

taginous portions of ribs. three ribs are repre¬ 

sented by bands of con¬ 
nective tissue only, with similar attachments as in crocodiles. 
The other cervical ribs are osseous; their short capitula retain 
their partly intcrcentral attachment, while the tubereula arc 
carried by low processes of the centra. In the thorax both 
capitulum and tuberculum merge into one facet, which is 
gradually shifting farther taiiwards and upwards until the 
attachment reaches thorn, and then lies upon the neuro-central 
suture. The first caudal vertebrae also possess ribs, Very short 
and soon fusing with the diapophyscs of the neural arches. In the 
cervical region of the Chelmia the ribs seem to be absent,’ In 
the thorax they retain their primitive interccntral position 
throughout life, assuming (except the first pair, which remains 
short and lea.st modified) an absolutely intervertebral position. 
From the lumbar or presacral region backwards the capitula 
arc gradually shifting upon short processes of the emtra, until 
in the tail the vestigial ribs arc carried by the diapophyses of 
the neural arches. In Spkargis (fig. 31) all the ribs are &«e; in 
„ „ the other Chelonians 

the ribs, generally in 
the recent species, 
flatten and become sur¬ 
rounded by the grow¬ 
ing membrane bone 
of the dorsal plates, 
and the cartilage of the 
ribs (except the capit¬ 
ular and neck 'ptrtion 

_CAi • of the rib, which cafinot 

Fio. 3 t.—Three Vertebrae of Sph/irgts . 1 

coriacea. c, vertebral centra; «, neural ** 8®^ ^be dermal 
arches;' r, ribs.’'' bones) undergoes a pro- 

cesis of calcification. 
Ultimately this is resorbed and its place is taken by ttie dermal 
bone, which forms, so to speak, a cast of the rib. ^veral of the 
short presacral ribs, and of course the postsacrals, are not drawn' 
into these enormous chang», although the carapace'' covers, 
and indirectly affects, them. 

Certain changes' initiated in Sphenoion are more marked - in 
the ribs of the tacertilia j oerviral ribs are often long in the lower 
na£k.' In the trunk the capitular portions ate often much' 
reduced, and in these cases the ribe are ^mended main^'by 
thelf tubeiwilar portfwtsj nstndly from the diapophyses of tiie 
neural arches near the anterlCf end. 

'' In the snakes all the vertebrae, from the second cervical to 
the tail, carry ribs. •These are very movable, sfrtkuteting 
with a rather large, more or less 'vertically placed fticet, which w 
borne byjflie parapophysis orfransVerseiprocess; sometimes the 



rib retains traces of the' original di'etsiofi'into A-xapitultfr «ad 
tubercukr portion; The ribs (A the makes, although long, 
consbt 'cmiy of their dorsal portiems. In sn^e-ehaped lizards, 
e.g. Psmdopus, rather long ribs begin with tbelourth vertebra, 

' Uncinate processes are develop^ only ifi Sphenodon and in the 
Crocodilia. They are not homologous structures, arising in the 
former from the pbstoior margin of the middle -of the dorsal 
portions of the rite, overlapping the shaft of the next followiag 
rib; in the crocodiles they arise out of the middle portion of the 
ribs, remaining cartilaginous, whilst the middle portion cofissifies 
with the dorsal. Only in Sphenodon and Crocodiles the thoracic 
rite consist of three successive pieces ; in the Lacertilia they 
consist only of the dorsal and the ventral or costostern^. The 
latter remain cartilaginous, or they calcify, but they never 
ossify. 

The sternum end further medifieaiions of the ribs of the trunk. 
—The sternum of most reptiles consists (i) of an anterior portion 
(presternum, Parker; prosternum, Furbringer; mesostemum of 
Gegenbaur), which is generally broad, tnore .or less rhomboid 
and carries the shoulder-girdle, and on its posterior sides severid 
pairs of rite ; (2) of a posterior portion (mesosternum and 'x^i- 
stemura of Parker; xiphlsternum of Filrbringer; metasternum of 
Gegenbaur), which is narrow, sometimes metameric, carries 
several pairs of ribs, and generally divides into a right and left 
xiphoidal half, each of which is continued into one or more rite. 
These rite tend to lose their connexion, and in these cases tiw 
sternum ends in two typical xiphoid processes.- The distinction 
between pre- and metasternum is arbitrary. In Sphenodon the 
broad sternal plate carries only three pairs of ribs, the ffth to> 
loth, and there is no xiphisternum. The other ribs of the trank 
arc long and compound,buttheyremam free and.do not approach 
the mi^line. From the posterior edge of the sternum to the 
pelvis extends the complicated parastemum,. embedded ifi the 
abdominal wall; it composed of about two dozen sets of 
abdominal ribs, each set containing a right and a left and a 
median chevron-shaped piece. In the Crocodilia the prestetoum 
carries only two or one pair of ribs, always that of; the loth 
vertebra. The narrow, more or less metameric metasternum 
carries seven or eight ribs, the last one to three being xiphoidal. 
'Ihe post-thorabk ribs gradually decrease in length; about three 
presacral vertebrae have no rite, and so are typically lumbar. 
'The sacral rite are generally the agth and 26th in CroeoiSus 
and AUigdior; sometimes the a4th and 25th in Gavialis, The 
parasternum consists of only seven or e^ht transverse sets, each 
composed of two right and two left narrow splint-bones. All 
these parasternal elements belong to the category of dermal, 
bones, together with those of the plastron of tortoises, inherited 
from Stegocephalian conditions. 

The lAccrtilia present an almost endless variety; ' The 
presternum is rhomboid and brokd; it carries from three to six 
pairs of ribs, mostly four or five; the first thoracic rib is tfaitof 
the 9th! vertebra, the only exceptions being the chameleons with- 
only-five cervical 'vertebrae, and Faraxas,'which 'has usually 
nine cervicals like the crocodiles. The last cervickl rib inthbra: 
long-neckfed lizards is veiry long and has all the uf)pearance df' 
having but recently severed its connexion trith the dternaSni 
The presternum of Lacertilia sometimes has w whndowj e.gt 
some species of- Laeetla, Pkrynotoma, Iguana, at a ipair of' 
Windows, e.g. Agama, liolepit, Genioeefiialus; The xifdii- 
sternum carries a variable narobw of ribs; it'is either scarcely 
distinguished'from the anterior platey or it b long, and in these- 
caseseftber'-double, e.g. Iguana, Gbrnhonotus, VaranuSyZmuna^ 
Aierna, Cytloins, Laoertayt/r single, e.g. Zionoiaufus> The 
sterafel rite shorten gradually in the majority of the Lacotaie}; 
and there b eemetirnes a ribless lumbar vertrtM;e.!g. in'IgtimaT 
in many Lacertilia, howeyerj! the ventral eaftilagmauS'liriwte 
of the ribs are connected with those of the otter aide, etfber 
by ligatnents, or they Join ^ether,?formilBg compete hbopa; 
of tlM-eartih^tes. Such ribs occur m all GKkanes;iuiid<di*c 
nftlecins.'btit usfr'in mtoiy Tguanklae, ScirieMitt;;atid'>aenrin; 
' the Anefytrdpidise‘5 their Wurribra^'wry ibutdiy h^ Isjiinr.th*) 
Scinroid Acontias meleagris, 7-10 in Potyeheutyiia ffkamaeim'' 
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Fig 32.—Rudiments of pec¬ 
toral arch—I, of Acontia:: 
meleagris ; 2, of Typhln- 
saurus auranliactts (after 
Fflrbringcr) 


vulgaris, 4 or 5 in AnoUs, to 1-3 in some other iguanids, skmks 
and geckos. Utopiates fimbrialus has 14, and the iMt four 
pairs are separated from the dorsal portions of their ribs; 
similar discontinuity occurs in geckos, the median portions 
bearing a striking, although not fundamental, resemblwtce to 
parasternal ribs. 

In the lizards with much reduced fore limbs, the sternum 
loses its connexion with the ribs from behind forwards ; two 
^ sternal ribs existing in the Tejid 

^ Ophiodes and in the Scincoid 

3 r . Acontias, one only in Pygopus, 

none in Ophisaurus s. Pseudo¬ 
pus and Anguis (in the latter one 
rib is still connected in the 
embryo). The sternum is like¬ 
wise quite free in Chiroles in spite 
of its functional limbs ; the sternum is still a large plate, with 
a window, and ending in two long, xiphoid processes. 

Lastly, the sternum has vanished withou a trace, as in the 
snakes, in some species of Aconttas, in the Anelytropidae, 
Dihamus and AnieUa (Fiirbringer). In the limbless genera 
of Amphisbaenidae the sternum is very much reduced; in 
Trogonophis alone it is still represented by a narrow trans¬ 
verse bar conneeting the ossicular vestiges of the shoulder-girdle; 
in the other genera the sternum has shrunk to a pair of 
nodules or to a single nodule. 

The pectoral or shoulder-girdle in its completest condition 
consists of a right and left scapula, coracoid, precoracoid and 
clavicles, and an unpaired interclavicle or episternum. The 
dorsal portion of the scapula remains cartilaginous, with or 
without calcification, and is usually distinguished as supra- 
scapula. The ventral portion of the precoracoidal and cora- 
coidal mass remains likewise more or less cartilaginous, rather 
unnecessarily distinguished as epicoracoid. Ossification begins 
near the glenoid cavity and thence spreads, eventually with 
the formation of a dorsal and a ventral centre. The resulting 
suture separates the dorsal or scapular from the ventral or 
coraco-precoracoidal mass. A kind of landmark, not always 
reliable, between coracoid and precoracoid is the exit of the 
supra-coracoidal nerve. The ventral margins of the coracoids 
articulate in tenon and mortice fashion with the antero-lateral 
margins of the sternum. The interclavicle, usually T-shaped, 
is a dermal bone and rests upon the ventral side of the girdle. 
The paired clavicles, sometimes fused together, rest upon the 
anterior end of the interclavicle and extend transversely to the 
acromial process of the scapula ; the detail of the attachments 
varies much. ... 

The girdle is most complete in Sphenodon and in Lacertilia. 
In Sphenodon the coracoid forms one continuous mass with 
the precoracoid, without further difierentiation ; the clavicles 
are fused with the interclavicle into one T-shaped mass, the 
cross-arms of which are attached to the acromia by ligaments. 
In the lizards (except Heloderma) the much-broadened central 
and anterior halves of the girdle are fenestrated ; the windows, 
always closed by membranes, are bordered by bony processes, 
distally by unossified cartilage. The first window to appear, 
or the most constant, lies between the coracoid and its pre¬ 
coracoid ; in Angufs it is the only window, in this case not a 
primary feature. In other lizards, e.g. Uromastix, a second 
window occurs between precoracoid and sc^ula, and even 
a third window can appear in the scapula itself, causing in 
many Iguanidae, e.g. Amblyrhynchus (see fig. 33, ms.), the so- 
called mesoscapula; an analogous window within the coracoid 
produces the mesocoracoid ; unnecessary distinctions of little 
morphological value considering the great variability of these 
fenestrations in closely allied genera. 

The chameleons have lost the clavicles and the interclavicle, 
and the scapula, which is very slender and long, is devoid of 
an acromial process. The coracoid fmms one mass with the 
precoracoid, thros^h the midiUe of which passes the supra- 
cotacoidal nerve; the coracoids aftsculate by their whole 
bases with the sternum. 


Geckos possess a complete shoulder-girdle ; the ventral por¬ 
tion shows, e.g. Uemidactylus, three pairs of windows; only 



Fig. 33.—Sternum and Shoulder-Girdle of Amblyrhynchus sidteris- 

talus (alter Stcindachner). cl, clavicle ; co, coracoid ; h, humerus; 

ic, iiilerclavicle ; me, mesocoracoid ; ms, mesoscapula; pc, pre- 

coracoid ; s, scapula ; st, sternum. 

one in Uroplates. In the latter the interclavicle is much re¬ 
duced ; the clavicles meet each other and are slender rods. 
In the Geckoninae and Eublepharinae the ventral halves of 
the clavicles are dilated and possess each a foramen ; the inter¬ 
clavicle is cross-shaped. 

In the more or less limbless genera of lizards the shoulder- 
girdle is much reduced. InChirotes, which still has functional 
fore limbs, the clavicles and the intcrclavicle are absent, the 
coracoids are not divided from the precoracoids ; in the limb¬ 
less Amphisbaenidae the girdle is reduced to a pair of cylindrical 
ossicles in Amphisbaena, Blanus and Trogonophis ; no vestiges 
exist in Rhineura, Lepidosternon and Anops. 

Foramina in the broadened clavicles occur also in various 
Lacertae, for instance in the Iguanid Laemanctus, in the Scin¬ 
coid Trachysaurus, in Plestiodon, Zonosaurus and in Lacerta 
simonyi, but not in L. agilis. In Mabuia the median portions 
are especially broad and show each two foramina. Their pres¬ 
ence can be of but very doubtful taxonomic value. 

The girdle of the'Crocodiles is considerably simplified. 
Scapula and coracoidac, movably united, at least in younger 
specimens. The prccoracoid is slightly indicated by a process 
of the coracoid, whidi is perforated by the supra-coracoidal 
nerve near the glenoid cavity. Clavicles are absent. The 
interclavicle is reduced to a long, flat splint-bone, which is 
firmly fused on to the sternal cartilage. The Qielonian shoulder- 
girdle shows several very remarkable modifications. Instead 
of lying outside the trunk, it has been transferred into the cavity 
of the trunk, the carapace with the ribs covering it from the 
outside. An explanation of the changes implied in this trans¬ 
position is still extant. Chelonkns are, moreover, the only 
reptiles besides Pterosauria in which the scapula is attached 
to the skeleton of the trunk. The scapulae stand in a more 
or less vertical position, and their dorssd end res'ts against the 
inside of the nuchal plate, where this is sutured to the first 
neural and the first costal plate, a little in front of and side¬ 
wards from the first short rib. From near its ventral end the 
scapula sends off a long process, jvhieh converges transversely 
with its fellow. This process, t£e clavicle (!) or the precora- 
coid of many authors, is the acromial process, the Plesiosauri 
giving the clue as to how an acromion can assume such an 
abnormal positiem. The coracoid, with a suture between it 
and the scapula, is very long and extends horizontally back¬ 
wards, not meeting that of the other side. . The sternum being 
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absent, and clavicles and interclavicles forming the epi- and 
endo-plastral elements of the plastron, the shoulder-girdle is 
nowhere in contact with the skeleton except at its dorsal end. 

The Fore Limbs.—The hpmerus has near its upper end a medmn 
process, and at a variable distance a lateral process, near which 
IS the biceps-fossa. Above the radial or outer condyle exists 
a foramen for the passage of the radial nerve in Sphenoion, in 
the Lacertilia, and in many Chelonians,e.g. CheUme and Sphargis -,, 
such an ectepicondyiar foramen is absent in crocodiles. Above 
the ulnar condyle exists, but only in Sphenodm, the entepi- 
condylar foramen, for the passage of the nervus medianus and 
brachial vessels. Thus Sphenodon alone possesses both foramina, 
the crocodiles neither. 

Ulna and radius always remain distinct; the former is 
generally the stouter although not always the larger bone. The 
carpus may contain as many as 12 separate elements; 
ulnare, intermedium, radialc, 2 centralia, a pisiform on the 
ulnar and a small nodule in a corresponding position on the 
medial side, and 5 distal carpals. In Sphenodon the centralia 
are sometimes fu.sed into one, and the radial nodule is absent; 
the numbers of phalanges are 2, 3, 4, 4 and 3 proceeding from 
the first to the fifth finger. The carpus of the Chelonia is like¬ 
wise primitive, with varioas unimportant reductions \ Chelydra 
possesses one or two centralia, whilst pisiform and extra radial 
are absent; both these bones are .present in Emys, but the 
centrale fuses with the radial carpal, and the fourth and fifth 
distal carpal are fused together. In Testudo the pisiform is small; 

■ intermedium, centrale and radiale are represented by one bone 
only, and the first, second and third distal carpals are fused, 
whilst the two remaining are free. In the marine turtles the 
fore limbs arc transformed into paddles; the ulna is considerably 
shorter than the radius; all the normal nine carpal elements 
remain distinct; the pisiform is much enlarged, helping to 
increa.se the paddling surface, and it has moved from the ulnar 
airpal to the side of the fifth distal carpal. The three middle 
fingers and toes liavc mostly 3 phalanges; the pollex and hallux 
have always 2; the number of phalanges of the fifth finger 
varies from 3 to i, of the fifth toe from 2 to 0. The greatest 
reduction occurs in Testiido and its allied genera of typical 
land-tortoises. Homopus, Pyxis and Cinixys, the formula for the 
fingers being 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 or i, and 2, 2, 2, 2, o for the toes. In 
Pelumedusa all the fingers possess 2 free phalanges only, owing to 
fusion of the first and second phalanges with each other. 

Considerable advance is marked by the Crocodiles. The 
intermedium and centrale are, lost, the pisiform is small, ulnar 
and radiale are considerably elongated and enlarged. Of the 
distal carpals the two last are fused into one bone, and the 
three first,, together with the central, are transformed into a 
pad-like cartilaginous and ligamentous piece between the large 
radial and the first and second finger, to which the pad is firmly 
attached. The other fingers articulate with the “ hamatum.” 
The result of the whole arrangement is the formation of two 
main joints, one between fore arm and carpus, the other inter- 
carpal. The number of phalanges is 2,3,4,4,3. 

The conditions prevailing in Lacertilia are connected with 
those of Sphenodon. The intermedium is lost, the other normal 
carpalia are present, also the pisiform ; the first distal carpal 
is much reduced and the correspondingly enlarged radial carpal 
comes into articulating contact with the first metacarpal. The 
numbers of phalanges are 2,3,4,4, and 2 or 3 for the fifth fiiwer. 
The hand of the charoeleops is most modified; the first three 
fingers form an inner bundle opposed to the outer or fourth and 
ath fingers; in correlation herewith the third and fourth distal 
carpals are fused into one rather large mass; the other elements 
remain free, and A. Stecker has found a small intermedium 
present in the young, in a position which indicates tha,t its 
subsequent absence is due to loss, not .fusion with neighbouring 
dements. , , 

The Pebde Girdlf.—The ilium is attached to the vertebral 
column by means of the two sacral ribs.* The Ischia and the 

I In all reptilea, except a few fossil groups, the iUo-saoral connexion 
it post-acetahnlar,».«. it Uet in a transverse plane taUwards from 
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pubic bones join the ilium at the acetabulum, which is not 
perforated, except in crocodiles. The ischia and pubes idvanably 
form symphyses at their ventral ends, except the so-called pubes 
of the crocodiles, and these two symphyses are further con¬ 
tinuous with each other, dividing the pUDO-ischiadic space ir. 1.0 
a right and left foramen obturatum of very variable size. They 
arc small and round in Testudo, divided by a broad, bony bridge, 
larger in Chelone, separated by a chiefly ligamentous, partly 
cartil^inous string; largest they are in Sphenodon and in the 
Lacertilia. Freijuently the symphysial portion at the anterior 
end of the pubic symphysis remains cartilaginous, unpaired, 
e.g. in most Cheionians and Lacertilians, comparable with the 
epipubis of Urodela. A corresponding cartilage, the os cloacae 
or hypoischium, is continued backwards, from the 'ischiadic 
symphysis towards the vent, serving for the attachment of 
sphincter muscles; it occurs in many lizards and tortoises. 
In the Cheionians the pubic bones are generally much stronger 
tlian the ischia, and they send out each a strong lateral pubic 
process, directed forwards and outwards; the obturator nerve 
passes through the wide obturator foramen. In the pleuro- 
dirous tortoises the ends of the ilia and those of the lateral 
proi-esses of the pubes are much broadened and firmly anchy- 
iosed with the posterior costal plates and with the xiphiplastron 
respectively. The whole pelvis, like the shoulder-girdle, lies 
inside the body. The pelvis of Sphenodon is essentially like 
that of the Lacertilia. The pubes are slender; they send out a 
pair of lateral processes, near the base of which the obturator 
nerve pierces the shaft of its pubis. This lateral process is thb 
homologue of the long, slender pubis of birds. The chameleons’ 
pelvis is peculiar. The pubes are devoid of lateral processes, 
but from their anterior end arises a pair of small cartil^es, in 
a transverse direction; their ends are connected h)' ligament 
with the median anterior portion of the ischiadic symphysis. 
The crocodilian pelvis is very aberrant. The ilium is broad 
and sends two processes to the acetabulum, which retains a 
foramen; the posterior process articulates movably with the 
ischium; the preacetabular process fuses in very young speci¬ 
mens with a separate, ossifying, cartilaginous piece, which then 
forms a rough joint with the anterior portion or process of tl« 
ischium, which closes the acetabulum on its ventral side. To this 
anterior ischiadic process is, attached the freely-movable, club- 
shaped bone, generally called pubis. The homologies of these 
club-shaped bones and of the small bone mentioned above are 
not clear. The club-shaped bones remain asunder; the ischia 
form a long and firm symphysis. The obturator nerve passes 
out of the pelvis between the i.schium and the club-shaped bone, 
close to the posterior margin of the latter. 

The posterior limbs show essentially the same composition 
as the fore limbs, but the modifications in the various reptilian 
orders are much greater. The femur has generally a well- 
marked neck. Fibula and tibia remain distmet; the former 
usually shows a reduction in thickness. In the taixus'-.we 
observe never more than two proximal tarsal dements, a re¬ 
duction due either to the suppression of the inteimeflium or to 
its enlargement and concomitant loss of the tibial’^element. 
The least-modified foot-skeleton is that of the Chelydridae, the 
lowest Cheionians. The proximal row is composed of a fibtflare, 
and a much larger piece articulates with both tibia and fibula, 
the “ astragalus’’; the centrale is present; the fiist three dbtal 
tarsals remain s|parate, each carrying a toe. The fused fourth 
and fifth tarsals carry the fourth toe, and, laterally attached, 
the hook-shaped fifth metatarsal., Chdotu shows the same 
arrangement, except that the centrale is fused with the astra¬ 
galus; in Testudo, Emys, the fibulare, astragalus and i^riale 
are fused into one broad moss, with tdie result of forming h cruro- 
tarsal and an intertarsal joint., The ^me.arrang^ent re^eid 
by .the Testudinidae is uniyqrsail in this Lacertgp, with the .fuil^ 
modification t^t the three first distal tarsus Iftise oh to' tlie 
proximal ends df their respe^ve metatarsi '.tidst'la^ittmt 
is the tarsus qf ChMpelepn.s^ m which the 

one passing through tbe.acetabulvun. la birds it it;lUnsrise .pqatv 
ia mammals i>re-acetabiilar, 
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form a bundle opposed to the rest; the fibulare and tibiaie are 
fused into one bone; the fused fifth and fourth distal tarsals fom 
a very laiw half-globular piece for the three outer toes, whilst 
the second toe is carried by the third distal tarsal, besides which 
there ate three more small cartilap;es, one of which may be the 
displaced second tarsal or the still independent central. The 
tarsus of Sphenodon is like that of typical limds, but none of its 
distal tarsals are fused on to metatarsals. The Crocodilian foot 
marks an advahee. The astragalus Ls large, articulating well 
with tibia and fibula, and against the fibulare, which forms a 
typical, heel-shaped' calcaneum. The fifth and fourth distal 
tarsals carry the fourth toe and the hook-shaped fifth meta¬ 
tarsal to which the fifth toe is reduced. The third, second aild 
first dbtal tarsalia scarcely contain osseous nodules; they form 
tomther a wedge-shaped cartilaginous pad between the a-stra- 
gmus and the first and second toes. This attachment of the 
distal tarsals to the metatarsals reminds us of the Lacertilian 
condition, the result in either case being a still more marked 
intertars^ joint in addition to the cruro-tarsal. 

Most well-footed reptiles retain all the five toes; only the 
crocodiles and a few tortoises have lost all the phalanges of the 
fifth toe. The phalangeal numbers are in the Lacertiha 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 3 in the fifth toe; in chameleons 2, 3, 4, 4, 3; in most 
tortoises 2, 3, 3, 3, 2; but in Uomopus, Pyxis and Cinixys 2, 2, 
2, 2,0; in the crocodiles 2,3,4,4, 0. The embryos of crocodiles 
arc said to be hypwrphalangeal; i.e. as many as 7 phalanges on 
the fourth ; 5 or 6 on the fifth finger; 6 on the fourth toe, and 
there are traces of the fifth toe. In the adult the fourth toe 
remains without a claw. Burrowing and living in sand, or humus, 
is in many lizards correlated with reduction of the limbs and 
their girdles. The vestiges of the hind limbs come to lie as near 

the vent as possible. The 
reduction occurs in various 
families, independently. 
■ In most cases the fore 
limbs disappear first, but 
, , j in the Amphisbasnidac, 

Fig. .14.— Vestiges of pelvic limb—i, cf. Chtroies, and in the 
of Ltalis hartonii] 2, of Anguis fra- Tejidae, the reverse takes 
gilts ; 3, of Amphisbaena fuligiftosa. place. Whilst degeneracy 

oi i. 

delayed long after the loss 
of the anterior limbs, that of the pelvic arch precedes the loss 
of the hind limbs. Cope has drawn up a tabular statistic of 

the loss of digits, limbs and 
their girdles on pp. 202-3 of 
his work, Crocodiles, Lizards 
and Snakes of Norik America 
(Washington, 1900). The 
peculiar hind limbs of the 
Dibamidae are described in 
the article Lizard. 

The majority of snakes 
have lost all traces of the 

Fig. 3 S.-r Vestigial pelvis and and their girdles, ex- 

limb of Glaueonia macfolepU. cept the so-called Peropoda 
2, The same parts of Boa (after (see Snakes : Classification). 
FOrbringer) / femuri . 7 , ilium: 'phe vestiges of a Boa and 
•p, bone called '‘iliopectmoum’’ , n.,,™;;, 

by FOrbringer; p,.pubis; i, tibia. ^ Glaucoma are shown m 

fig- 35 - “ 

Tegumentary System. 

The skin of reptilesSs characterized by the strong development 
of its homy stratum ; on the outside of it exists a thin cuticular 
or epitrichial layer. An important feature in most lizards and 
in the snakes is the existence of a " subepidermoidal ” or transi¬ 
tional layer which is produced by the migration of ectodermal 
cells into the cutis. The immipation takes place during the 
embryonic development, observed first by Kerschner, who, 
however, misinteipreted the process. Pigment cells, black 
chromatophores also, make their first appearance m the epiderm 
and then migrate into the transitional stratum, as has been first 




correctly stated by F. Maurer. The horny stratum is shed 
periodically, several times during the year, and as one entire 
piece in snakes and a few lizards, e.g. Anguidae; in most lizards, 
charadleons, geckos and in Spk^den the thin, transparent 
colourless layer comes off in flakes. In crocodiles it is not shed 
except for the usual wear and teat, nor in tortoises, although in 
some, e.g. Cnrysemys, a pmodical peeling .of the large shields 
has been observed! 

In all reptiles the cutis is raised into papillae, or folds. When 
the papillae are small the skin appears granular -; when they are 
large, flat, mostly imbricating, they form scales; when they are 
very broad-based and still larger, they are called scutes or 
shields. The overlying epidermal covering partakes of these 
elevations, often, e.g. in many snakes, with a very fine system of 
ridges of its own. Such a scale, cutis and horny sheath, may 
form spikes, or crests. They all have only basal growth. Thus, 
for instance, a shield of a tortoise-shell is a much flattened scale, 
or cone, with the apex more or less in the centre, surrounded 
by marginal ridges which indicate the continuous additional 
growth at the ba.se. The central “ areola ” represents in fact 
the size Of the shield at the time of hatching. 

Of very common occurrence is the development of Imne in 
the cutaneous portion of the scales ; such osteoderms occur in 
many lizards, very strongly developed in the scutes of the 
crocodiles, especially on the back ; they also occur in the skin 
of tortoises especially on their legs and on the tail, and they 
probably constitute the peculiar shell of Spkargis. the leathery 
turtle (sec Tortoise). Spkenodon and chameleons are devoid 
of such osteoderms, in geckos they are likewise absent, but 
calcifications occur in their tubercular skin. A similar process 
seems to have produced the egg-tooth of crocodiles and tortoises 
(see under Teetk below). Calcareous deposits, or at least 
deposits of guanine and more commonly of carbonate of lime, 
play a considerable role in the skin of lizards and snakes. These 
waste products of the metabolism are always deposited within 
cells, and a favourite place is the subepidermal layer. In 
■ combination with superimposed yellow or red pigment, and with 
the black chromatophores as a foil, partial or complete screen 
to the light, as the case may be, these mineral deposits are to a 
great extent answerable for the colours and their often mar¬ 
vellous changes in the skin (see Chamei.eon). 

Peculiar pits in the scales of snakes and crocodiles are 
described under Sense-Organs below. 

The skin of reptiles is very poor in glands, but the few which 
exist are well developed. Crocodiles possess a pair of glandular 
mude bags which o^n by rather large slits on the under jaw, 
against the inner side of the jaw. Another pair of musk glands 
are the anal glands. During great excitement all these glands 
can be everted by the crocodiles. Spkenodon and snakes have 
only the anal pair. Water tortoises have inguinal glands, which 
secrete a strongly scented fluid, opening near the posterior rim 
of the bridge. Trionyx has additional glands opening near 
the anterior part of the plastron. Peculiar glandular structures 
are the femoral pores of many lizards. They lie in a line from 
the inner side of the knee to the antCTior margin of the anal 
region, to which they are restricted in the limbless Amphis- 
baenidac. Eachporeleads intoasubcutaneouspocket,sometimes 
with slightly acinous side chambers, the -walls of which produce 
a smeary, yellowish matter consisting chiefly of the dibris of 
disintegrated cells which dries or hardens on the surface in the 
shape of a little projecting rod. .They occur in both sexes, but 
are most active m males during the pairing season. Their use 
is unknown. It would be far-fetched to liken them to fore¬ 
runners of the sebaceous portions Of milk glands, although not 
so imaginary as to see in them and in the sensory pits of snake 
scales the forerunners of the matronalian hairs I 

Claws, scarcely indicated in Batrachia, are fully developed in 
all limbed reptiles. The base is sunk into the skin like our 
own finger nails,; the dorsal aild ventral halves are (hfferenti- 
ated into a harder, more curved dorsal ^eath-like portion, and 
into the beginning of a sole, especially -in crocodiles and in 
blunt-toed tortoises. The first claw to be redooed is that of 
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the fifth digit. The claws of many geckos are “ retractile," like 
those of cats; the adhesive lamellae on the under side of their 
digits have already been described (see Gecko^ 


nervous System. 


The hemispheres are still much longer than broad, and pass, 
tepccially in lizards, gradually into the cJfactory lobes, 
into which continue the ventricles of the hemispheres. 
The dorsal walls of these are thin, especially in crocodiles, 
although they possess already a considerable amount of grey 
matter. The basal masses of the fore-brain bulge into the 
roomy ventricles like cushions. Fibres referable to a corpus 
callo^m are scarcely separated from those of the still much 
stronger anterior commissure. The epiphysis comes to the 
surface between the hinder parts of the hemispheres. The 
pineal eye is described below under Sense Organs. The hypo¬ 
physis has but a shallow infundibulum. The mid-brain shows 
a pair of dorsal globular swellings, each with a cavity ; they 
separate the hemispheres from the cerebellum. Of the hind¬ 
brain, the middle portion is by far the largest; although the 
dorsal wall of this cerebellum is thick, and rich in grey matter, 
its surface is still quite smooth and it shows no trace of an 
arbor vitae. It covers but a small portion of the wide fourth 
ventricle. 

The spinal cord shows a brachial and a lumbar longitudinal 
swelling, especially marked in tortoises, but without a rhom- 
hoidal sinus. The cord is continued into the end of the tail. 

The cranial nerves of the reptiles agree in their arrangement 
and distribution more with those of birds and mammals than 
with those of the Batrachia. The facial nerve sends a palatine 
branch to the palate and to the superior maxillary of the trige¬ 
minus, and a strong mandibular branch joins the third of the 
trigeminal, and further ramifications supply the sphincter 
muscle of the neck. The vagus and glossopharyngeus leave 
the cranium separately. The vagus then goes towards the 

heart, which in the 
Sauropsida is far re¬ 
moved from the head, 
and there possesses 
another gang] ion, vari¬ 
ously called ganglion 
trunci vagi or g. 
nodosum. It is con¬ 
nected by a nerve 
with the large gang¬ 
lion supremum of the 
symp>athctic. From 
the cardiac ganglion, 
and. from the con- 



F1G.3&. —Brain otLacertaagilis. (After Ley- 
dig.) I. Dorsal aspect; 3 , vertical lonp- 
tadinal section, cb. cerebellum; ch, tinuation of the 
cerebral hemisphere; m, medulla oblon- vagus, are sent off 
gata:o//. olfactory lobes; OH, optic nerve; ® ^ K-anches in 

ofil, optic lobes; />, pineal body or several pranenra m 
epiphysis; py, base of pituitary body. succession. Which, 

having to pass below 
or tailwards from the transverse carotic, aortic and Botal- 
lian vessris, have to take again a headward course to the 
larynx and pharynx; a side branch enters the heart i by its 
truncus. The main mass of the vagus then sup^ies 
lungs, stomach and further viscera. The accessory or ,utii 
cranial nerve arises with about half a dozen roots which extend 
often beyond the second cranial nerve; they collect into- a 
thin stem sriiich leaves the cranium together with the vagus, 
with which it is often fused; it supplies the cucuUariss.trapezius 
muscle. 

The hypoglossus arises by two ventral roots, leaving the 
skull by two holes through the lateral occipital bone, near 
the' condyle. The united stem is invariably .joined by strong 
bramdies from cervical nerves, always from the first, mostly 
also froiU the second, sometimes also from the third. The details 
vary much; occasionally-there arc three otattiid roots and 
foramina, and then only, the first cervkal johts the hypo- 
glwsus)' this often fusm with the glossopharyngeal ori.-witii 


the vagus. In 'the broad emd well-imiscularized toiigue of-the 
crocodiles the right and left hypoglossal branches form a com¬ 
plete ansa, an arrangement in which A. Schneider saw the 
infraoesophageal nerve ring of Invertebrata 1 
The spinal nerves each issue behind, or through, the neural 
arch of the vertebra to which they belong genetically. The 
first spinal, or suboccipital, nerve has no dorsal roots, and, 
having lost its vertebra, Bn apparently anomalous arrangement 
has come to pass. in this' way, that there are » cervic^ vertebrae, 
but 1 cervical nerves, a condition prevailing in, and'char¬ 
acteristic of, all Amniota. The hypoglossal-cervical plexus is 
separated from the brachial plexus by several metameres, 
according to the length of the neck. The brachial {^extis 
is composed rtf about 5 nerves; the variations have been studied 
chiefly by M. Furbringer. It is interesting toi note that the 
brachial plexus still persists in snakes, although they have 
completely lost the anterior girdle and the limbs (Albertina 
Carlsson). A disturbance in the pelvic region likewise indi¬ 
cates in snakes the former existence of a pelvic or -lumbo-socral 
plexus, which in limbed reptiles is composed of about 5 nerves, 
the last of which is weak and in many cases (by no means the 
rule) issues between the two sacral vertebrae, sending one 
branch to the ischiadic, another to the pubic plexus which 
supplies the cloocal region. (For details of these plexuses see 
the papers by Mivart, Jhering and Gadow.) " 

The symimthetic system shows considerable modifications 
in the various orders and even himilies of the reptiles. In the 
neck region, in Sphenodon and most lizards it is, on the right 
and left side, composed 'of two portions. One, more lateral 
and placed deeply, runs along the side of the vertebral column, 
starting from the first and second spinal nerves, with which 
it is connected by so-called rami communicantes; it is not con¬ 
nected with the other spinal nerves until it reaches, in the 
thorax, the first stem of the brachial plexus, and hereabout 
lies the so-called second thoracic ganglion. The other, super¬ 
ficial and more ventral, portion arises from the petrol gan¬ 
glion of the glossopharyngeal, and from the vagus ganglion, and 
then forms a long loop which joins the second thoracic gan¬ 
glion. In its long course it sometimes, e.g. in Varanus, forms 
one common stem with the vagus before it splits ofl. At a 
variable distance, but not far above the heart, the vagus pos¬ 
sesses a big swelling, the ganglion trunci vagi, and the sym¬ 
pathetic stem, in the same level, or farther down, has likewise 
a large ganglion, the g. supremum vagi, or first thoracic gan¬ 
glion. The vagus ganglion receives several nerve strands from 
this big sympathetic ganglion, and then divides as described 
above. 

. In the crocodiles the deep portion of the sympathetic be^s 
at the 'vagus and extends in rope-ladder fashion into the tborOx, 
there being, as in birds, regular transverse communicating 
branches with the spinal nerves, and the longitudinal strands 
-run through the transverse foramina between the capitular and 
tubercular portions of the cervical ribs. The other, ventral,por- 
tion starts by a right and a left branch from the vagus ganglia, 
but both branches unite at once into one unpaired stem, which 
is deeply embedded in the middle line between the ventral 
muscles of the cervical vertebrae. Very thin branches connect 
this unpaired.stem with the right and left sympathetic portions; 

small ganglia are embedded in the unpaired, .. 

The soiled jecond thoracic ganglion is in reality Bicompound 
of an the- sympathetic ganglia of the four or five metameres rtf 
i the txachial plexus. It forms the point of juncture (rf the deep 
1 and the superfidal cervical sympathetic portions. From the 
posterior region of the thorax backw&rds the right *ind h^t 
strands run aloi^ their side of. the vertebral odiumn,lwith a 
communicating branch and a ganglion for each metainere; 
sometimes one .or more successive ^nglia are, combined^ I fur 
instance near the cloaca. After having, supplied tbw Ijl^^ the 
Byrapathdtic system Bf^ienrs exhausted and is ootitinilrtd into the 
tail by but a very thm strand, which runs between tiae piudhl 
vein, and artery. The best iUostrations. rtl the sympathetic 
system are those by Vogt (neck of croendde), J. G. Fiseber/^^y 
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lizards), H. Gadow (cloaca of crocodile), J. F. v. Bemmelen bridge; it carries a flap of skin, provided with muscles, to close the 
{Sphenodon and others), W. H. Gaskell and H. Gadow (heart of ear tightly. In lizards the outer ear is quite unprotected, uid 
tortoise). when the meatus is very short and wide, the drum is quite 

„ _ exposed. No reptiles possess cartilages comparable to the 

i>ense Organs. mammalian outer car. Sphenodon, tihameleons, snakes have 

1. Tegumentary Organs oj some Tactile or other Sense. —Reptiles no outer ear, the skiti passing over the region. So also in 

possess apparently no traces of those teguraentury sense organs tortoises, but in some of the aquatic kinds its position is well 
■which, belonging to the domains of the trigeminal and vagus indicated by softer and thinner skin; in others, for instance 
nerves, have .spread far over the body in fishes and batrachia. marine turtles, a thick leathery plug, or a bigger scale 
They were developed by those classes in correlation with their marks the former position. In various lizards, chiefly burrow- 
e.ssentially aquatic life. This does not apply to the reptiles ing in sand, the ear passage is very narrow, or closed. The 
which, as a class, are of absolutely terrestrial origin. Never- middle ear or tympanic cavity is quite obliterated in snakes, 
theless all recent reptiles possess numerous low sense-organs, Amphisbaenas and some other snake-shaped lizards. In 
“ tactile bodies,” in most parts of the skin, connected with Anguis may exist individual traces, The cavity communicates 
the regional, spinal nerves. They are most obvious in snakes, with the mouth. In lizards the communication is a wide recess, 
appearing as one or more little colourless spots near the apex of lined with black pigment, so that in these creatures the whole 
each scale on the back. The spot is formed by a little cluster auditory chain can easily be inspected from the opened mouth, 
of epidermal cells, connected with a sensory nerve. Their In tortoises the recesses are contracted into the ICustachian 
lowest stage they show in Sphenodon and in lizards, whilst in tubes, each of which opens by a separate aperture into the roof 
crocodiles they have reached a higher stage, at the bottom of of the mouth. In the crocodiles part of the cavities is trans- 
tbe pit, since the tactile bodies, mostly several together, have formed into an intricate system of canals and passages. The two 
sunk into the cutis, below the epiderm, forming a little pit, Eustachian tubes open together in the mid-lines protected by a 
mostly near to the anterior margin of the flat scutes. They arc valve, between the basioccipital and basisphenoid ; thence arises 
most obvious on the belly of crocodiles, whilst in the American a median passage which with lateral arms and loops extends 
alligator such pits arc scarcer, not because the organs are upward through the occiput into the cranial roof, communicating 
absent, but because these have sunk still farther into the skin, with the tympanic cavity, and further continued through the 
The last stage is that met with in tortoises, which possess such quadrates and beyond into the mandibles, by the siphonium. 
tactile bodies in considerable numbers in the softer subepidermal In spite of the obliterated tympanic cavity of snakes, and the 
layers, beneath the large horny shields which themselves show no closed up outer ear passage and absence of a tympanic membrane 
traces of them. in snakes and tortoises, these creatures can hear very well. 'I'he 

2. Taste. —The respective organs do not seem to have been same applies to Sphenodon, but it seems doubtful whether 
investigated. That they exist is amply proved by the careful chameleons can hear. 

predilection for certain kinds of food which is shown especially Through the whole middle ear, from the fenestra ovalLs to the 
by vegetarian tortoises and lizard.s, independent of smell, drum-membrane, stretches the chain of auditory ossicles or 
Many lizards are, for instance, very fond of sugar. cartilages, partly attached to the posterior wall by the common 

3. iVa«.—The sense of smell is well developed in all rep- lining membrane. The arrangement appears simplest in 
tiles. In none is the olfactory organ degraded; that the nasal snakes, in chameleons and in tortoises, not because it is primitive 
passages, the nose itself, are never degraded is explained by the but because it is so much reduced, partly in correlation with the 
fact that all reptiles invariably breathe through the nose, except abolition of the outer ear. In these creatures the columella 
.snakes during the act of swallowing their prey. The nostrils, goes as a bony, slcnderrod straight to the middle of the quadrate, 
always paired, are frequently provided with valves, to shut out against which it leans, or with which it articulates by a short 
the water, or sand. In some water tortoises, e.g. Trionyx, piece of cartilage, the extra-columella. Here the whole chain 

the nostrils are prolonged into a soft, unpaired proboscis, ends. It looks like a proof that columella=stapes, extra- 
Doublc tubes exist in the snake Ilerpeton (see Snakes, OpU- columella = incus, and quadrate “malleus; or, with the usual 
thoglypha). The nostril leads into an antrum or vestibulum, ignoring of the little extra-columellar piece, that quadrate = 
this again into the na.sal cavity proper, at the dorsal farther end incus, Gegenbaur’s favourite impossibility. In those lizards 
enters the olfactory nerve, whilst vcntrally it leads into the naso- which have a tympanic membrane conditions are far less reduced, 
laryngeal duct, with its posterior narial opening, or choana. The extra-columellar piece sends out three distal processes; one 
Theducts are short in snakes and lizards, the choanae lying in the leans on to the middle of the tympanic membrane, the second 
front part of the palate, but in tortoises and crocodiles they are usually is fastened to the bony dorsal rim of the meatus, the 
placed far backwards, as has been described under Skuil above, third is directed downwards and is continued as a thin ligament 
Into the nasal cavity projects, from the septum, a concha, least towards the inner angle of the articular of the mandible, but 
developed in tortoises, most in lizards and snakes. Crocodiles before reaching this it comes to grief, being squeezed in between 
show a beginning of Separation into several conchae as in birds the quadrate and the posterior end of the pterygoid. The 
and mammals. A large nasal gland lies against the lateral, or hyoid proper is of no account in snakes and tortoises, since 
ventral, side of the outer wall of the nasal cavity, into which also it is reduced to very short distal pieces attached to the base of 
opens the naso-lacrymal duct. Jacobson’s organ, of uncertain the tongue; but in lizards it remains in its original length, or 
function, is present in most reptiles. It is paired. In tortoises it even lengthens, and shows many vagaries in its position and 
it is still placed within its nasal cavity, against the median wall, attachments. In embryos of Sphenodon and lizards it arises from 
and is still nothing bu* a recess of the same and its mucous near the junction of the columella with the extra-columella. It 
lining. In lizards and snakes the organ has become completely becomes very long, too long for the available space (perhaps 
separated from the nasd cavity, lying below it and opening, correlated with lingual functions), and it fornls a high loop, 
each by a separate passage, into the palate mouth, close to or still thereby causing the peculiar loop of the chorda tympani; the 
within the choanae. In snakes it is mushroom-shaped, with a upward bend of the hyoid becomes connected with the parotic 
very short stalk. It lies immediately below the floor of the process of the cranium. Next aborts the portion between this 
na.sal capsule, and the membranous wall of the cavity on which connexion and the original proximal end of the hyoid, near the 
ft lies is covered and protected by a bone, commonly called the columellar mass. The upper end of the hyoid either remains 
turbinal, which extends out from the median nasal system to attached to the parotic process (various lizards and Sphenodon) 
the maxilla. In crocodiles these organs are vestigial and soon whence the lingual apparatus remains suspended, w the hyoid, 
disappear. having broken loo.se, leaves a little cartilage, Versluy’s cartilage, 

4. Ear.—In crocodiles the outer ear lies in a recess, dorsally btdiind, at the end of the parotic process, and the hyoid horn 
overhung by the lateral edge of the bony squamoso-frontal remains free, in the majority of lizards. In Sphenodon, whilst 
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passing the distal portion of the extta-columella, part of the 
hyoid fuses with it, often forming thereby a little hole, the 
remnant of impierfect fusion. 

In the crocodiles the arrangement is at first complete and 
diagrammatically clear, Aot ol»cured by vagaries of the hyoid, 
which is free and much reduced. In the embryo the large 
eKtra-columellar cartilage, abutting against the tympanic 
membrane, and with another process against the quadrate, 
sends its third, downward, process as a thick rod of cartilage 
to the posterior inner angle of the mandible with which it is 
directly in cartilaginous continuity. It was W. K. Parker’s 
mistake to cull this cartilage the cerato-hyal. In young embryos 
it looks like an upward continuation of Meckel’s cartilage, much 
resembling mammalian conditions. But in nearly ripe embryos 
this cartilage is already reduced to a string of connective tissue, 
cartilage remaining only at the upper end, and where this string 
enters the mandible lies the siphonimi, the tube which connects 
the air cavities of the mandible with the Eustachian passages, 
the long connecting channel becoming—side by side with the 
extracolumellar-mandibular ligament—embedded into a canal 
of the quadrate, so that in older stages, and above all in the 
adult, the proper display of the whole arrangement requires a 



Fki. 37. —Diagram showing Evolution of the Ossicular Chain of the 
Ear. I. Hyostylic Elasmobranch. H, hyoid; Hm, h5romandible; 
M, mandible; P Q, palatoquadrate. 2. Lacertilian. Co, colu¬ 
mella or stapes; and E, extra-columella with supra-, extra- and 
infra- "stapedial" proces.ses. 3. Hypothetic stage between 2 
sjxd 4, Sphenodon. Par—parotic bone. 5. Lacertilian. Parotic pro¬ 
cess with a piece of cartilage at its end, remnant of piece of the 
hyoid ; connexion of infra-stapedial process with mandible vanish¬ 
ing. 6. Embryo of Crocodile. Continuous cartilaginous connexion 
of extra-columella with Meckel’s cartilage. 7. Embryonic 
Mammal; for comparison. Cd. the new condyle, articulating 
with Sq, squamosal; Cor, coronoid process; quadrate trans¬ 
forming into tympanic ring. 

little anatomical skill. The whole string, whether cartilaginous 
or ligamentous, which connects the downward extracolumeilar 
process with the articulare, is of course homologous with the 
continuation of Meckel’s cartilage into the malleus of foetal and 
young mammals; and the chain of bones and cartilages between 
the auditory (»psule, fenestra ovalis, and the proximal part of 
the mandible is also homologous wherever such a chain occurs ; 
toly, fenestra ovalis and membrana tympani are fixed points. 
Con^uently columella stapes, extracolumella of Sauropsida-^ 
lentiform+incus-(-malleus of Mammalia. 

The inner ear has been studied minutdy and well by C. Hasse, 
E. Clason and G. Retzius. It is enclosed by the periotic bones. 
The fenestra rotunda is surmounted by the opisthotic, the 
fenestra ovalis by the same and by the pro-otic, and this protects 
^ anterior vertical semicircular canal. The posterior canal 
is opisthotic, the horizontal is pro- and opisthotic. The anterior 
canal is the largest of the three, a feature characteristic of Ae 
Sauropsida. The lagena, with its own acoustic papilla, begins 
to show a basilar memlwane with papilla, at the expense of 
that in the sacculus. In Sphenodon and lizards a slight curvii^; 
of the lagena indicates the beginning of a cochlea, and a «cal«i a 
develop^ in crocodiles, but neither cochlea nor scalars specially 
twisted. The endo-lymphatic ducts end as closed sact> in lizards 
and snakes, in the roof of the skull, between the occ^tal and 
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parietal bones. They reach an enormous development in many 
geckos, where they form large twisted sacs bwieath the skin, 
covering the sides of the neck, which then assumes a much 
swollen app^arme. They contain white otolithic masses, with 
lymph. It is remarkable that the extent of these sacs varies 
not only in allied species, but even individually, independent of 
sex and age, although they are naturally liable to increase with 
age. 

5. Eyes arc present in all reptiles, although in many of the 
burrowing snakes and lizards they may be so completely covered 
by the skin as to have lost their function. Most reptiles have 
upper and lower lids, moved by palpebral muscles, and a third 
lid, the nictitating membrane, which can be drawn over the front 
of the cornea from the inner angle obliquely up and backwards. 
Its mechanism is simplest in lizards. A muscle, a split from the 
retractor muscle of the eyeball, arises from the posterior part of 
the orbit, is attached to the posterior wall of the eyeball, and 
there forms a pulley for the long tendon which arises from the 
median side of the orbit and passes over the back of the ball 
forwards into the nictitating membrane. Contraction of this 
muscle draws the membrane backwards and over the eye.' In 
crocodiles and tortoises the tendon of the nictitating membrane 
broadens out into a muscle (M. pyramidalis), which arises from 
the median side of the posterior portion of the ball; above the 
optic nerve it crosses over the broad insertion of the refractor 
of the ball, without being much guided by it, although this 
muscle by its contraction .slightly prevents the nictitating tendon 
and muscle from touching the optic nerve. 

It is easy to recognize the mechanism of birds as a combina¬ 
tion of the two types just described ; their muse, quadrates s. 
bursalis is of course the single muscle of the lizards, but now 
restricted to, and broadened out upon, the eyeball. 

Special Modifications of the Lids. —In the snakes the upper and 
lower lids are reduced to the rim, and the nictitating membrane 
has become the permanent cover, which protects the eye like a 
watch-glass, leaving between itself and the cornea a space, 
drained by the naso-lacrymal duct, and behind this space the 
eyeball moves as freely as in other animals. A similar arranm- 
ment exists in the true geckos, not in the Eublepharidae, which 
still possess the outer lids. In some lizards, especially such as 
live in deserts, the middle of the lower lid has a transparent 
disk, and it is always the lower lid which is drawn over the eye, 
the upper in nearly all Sauropsida being much smaller and less 
movable; for instance, some specimens of the Lacertine genus 
Eremias in Africa and India. In the Indian genus Cabrita, and 
in Ophiops of Africa and India, the lower lid is permanently 
fused with the rim of the shrunken upper lid and forms a trans¬ 
parent window superficially looking like that of the snakes. 
Exactly the same arrangement has been developed by Ablephartts, 
one of the Scincidae. 

The eyeball is provided with the usual rectus and obliquus 
muscles, in addition to a retractor oculi. Apparently all reptiles 
possess, a pair of Harderian or nictitating glands, which c^ien in 
front, in the nasal, inner corner, and lacrymal glands wbi^ 
open likewise into the conjunctival sac, but near the outer or 
temporal comer. The secretion of both is drained off through 
the lacrymal canals, which in lizards open below in the outer 
wall of the posterior nares; in snakes they open into the 
mouth by a narrow aperture on the inner side of the pate- 
tine bone. • 

The walls of the anterior half of the sclerotic of lizards, 
tortoises and Sphenodon contain numerous cartilaginous or 
osseous plates, which imbricate in ring shape; they are absmt 
in snakes and crocodiles. Internally tire eye of most reptiles 
possess at least traces of a pecten j very small indera in 
tortobes, or in crocodiles where it is represented by only a lew 
m^like, pigmented vessels. In many lizards these vessels, 
arising from near the ojptic nerve, form a network which extffiite 
right up 'to the posterior side of the lens; in oriters, eqweitdly 
m Iguanidae, is developed a typical, large pect«i, dte^: 
pigmented with black, fm-stu^d or umbrelhMhaped, tCiM* 
times folded. In chmeledhs it is a shenrt loene; appAr«n% 
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lizards), H. Gadow (cloaca of crocodile), J. F. v. Bemmelen bridge; it carries a flap of skin, provided with muscles, to close the 
{Sphenodon and others), W. H. Gaskell and H. Gadow (heart of ear tightly. In lizards the outer ear is quite unprotected, uid 
tortoise). when the meatus is very short and wide, the drum is quite 

„ _ exposed. No reptiles possess cartilages comparable to the 

i>ense Organs. mammalian outer car. Sphenodon, tihameleons, snakes have 

1. Tegumentary Organs oj some Tactile or other Sense. —Reptiles no outer ear, the skiti passing over the region. So also in 

possess apparently no traces of those teguraentury sense organs tortoises, but in some of the aquatic kinds its position is well 
■which, belonging to the domains of the trigeminal and vagus indicated by softer and thinner skin; in others, for instance 
nerves, have .spread far over the body in fishes and batrachia. marine turtles, a thick leathery plug, or a bigger scale 
They were developed by those classes in correlation with their marks the former position. In various lizards, chiefly burrow- 
e.ssentially aquatic life. This does not apply to the reptiles ing in sand, the ear passage is very narrow, or closed. The 
which, as a class, are of absolutely terrestrial origin. Never- middle ear or tympanic cavity is quite obliterated in snakes, 
theless all recent reptiles possess numerous low sense-organs, Amphisbaenas and some other snake-shaped lizards. In 
“ tactile bodies,” in most parts of the skin, connected with Anguis may exist individual traces, The cavity communicates 
the regional, spinal nerves. They are most obvious in snakes, with the mouth. In lizards the communication is a wide recess, 
appearing as one or more little colourless spots near the apex of lined with black pigment, so that in these creatures the whole 
each scale on the back. The spot is formed by a little cluster auditory chain can easily be inspected from the opened mouth, 
of epidermal cells, connected with a sensory nerve. Their In tortoises the recesses are contracted into the ICustachian 
lowest stage they show in Sphenodon and in lizards, whilst in tubes, each of which opens by a separate aperture into the roof 
crocodiles they have reached a higher stage, at the bottom of of the mouth. In the crocodiles part of the cavities is trans- 
tbe pit, since the tactile bodies, mostly several together, have formed into an intricate system of canals and passages. The two 
sunk into the cutis, below the epiderm, forming a little pit, Eustachian tubes open together in the mid-lines protected by a 
mostly near to the anterior margin of the flat scutes. They arc valve, between the basioccipital and basisphenoid ; thence arises 
most obvious on the belly of crocodiles, whilst in the American a median passage which with lateral arms and loops extends 
alligator such pits arc scarcer, not because the organs are upward through the occiput into the cranial roof, communicating 
absent, but because these have sunk still farther into the skin, with the tympanic cavity, and further continued through the 
The last stage is that met with in tortoises, which possess such quadrates and beyond into the mandibles, by the siphonium. 
tactile bodies in considerable numbers in the softer subepidermal In spite of the obliterated tympanic cavity of snakes, and the 
layers, beneath the large horny shields which themselves show no closed up outer ear passage and absence of a tympanic membrane 
traces of them. in snakes and tortoises, these creatures can hear very well. 'I'he 

2. Taste. —The respective organs do not seem to have been same applies to Sphenodon, but it seems doubtful whether 
investigated. That they exist is amply proved by the careful chameleons can hear. 

predilection for certain kinds of food which is shown especially Through the whole middle ear, from the fenestra ovalLs to the 
by vegetarian tortoises and lizard.s, independent of smell, drum-membrane, stretches the chain of auditory ossicles or 
Many lizards are, for instance, very fond of sugar. cartilages, partly attached to the posterior wall by the common 

3. iVa«.—The sense of smell is well developed in all rep- lining membrane. The arrangement appears simplest in 
tiles. In none is the olfactory organ degraded; that the nasal snakes, in chameleons and in tortoises, not because it is primitive 
passages, the nose itself, are never degraded is explained by the but because it is so much reduced, partly in correlation with the 
fact that all reptiles invariably breathe through the nose, except abolition of the outer ear. In these creatures the columella 
.snakes during the act of swallowing their prey. The nostrils, goes as a bony, slcnderrod straight to the middle of the quadrate, 
always paired, are frequently provided with valves, to shut out against which it leans, or with which it articulates by a short 
the water, or sand. In some water tortoises, e.g. Trionyx, piece of cartilage, the extra-columella. Here the whole chain 

the nostrils are prolonged into a soft, unpaired proboscis, ends. It looks like a proof that columella=stapes, extra- 
Doublc tubes exist in the snake Ilerpeton (see Snakes, OpU- columella = incus, and quadrate “malleus; or, with the usual 
thoglypha). The nostril leads into an antrum or vestibulum, ignoring of the little extra-columellar piece, that quadrate = 
this again into the na.sal cavity proper, at the dorsal farther end incus, Gegenbaur’s favourite impossibility. In those lizards 
enters the olfactory nerve, whilst vcntrally it leads into the naso- which have a tympanic membrane conditions are far less reduced, 
laryngeal duct, with its posterior narial opening, or choana. The extra-columellar piece sends out three distal processes; one 
Theducts are short in snakes and lizards, the choanae lying in the leans on to the middle of the tympanic membrane, the second 
front part of the palate, but in tortoises and crocodiles they are usually is fastened to the bony dorsal rim of the meatus, the 
placed far backwards, as has been described under Skuil above, third is directed downwards and is continued as a thin ligament 
Into the nasal cavity projects, from the septum, a concha, least towards the inner angle of the articular of the mandible, but 
developed in tortoises, most in lizards and snakes. Crocodiles before reaching this it comes to grief, being squeezed in between 
show a beginning of Separation into several conchae as in birds the quadrate and the posterior end of the pterygoid. The 
and mammals. A large nasal gland lies against the lateral, or hyoid proper is of no account in snakes and tortoises, since 
ventral, side of the outer wall of the nasal cavity, into which also it is reduced to very short distal pieces attached to the base of 
opens the naso-lacrymal duct. Jacobson’s organ, of uncertain the tongue; but in lizards it remains in its original length, or 
function, is present in most reptiles. It is paired. In tortoises it even lengthens, and shows many vagaries in its position and 
it is still placed within its nasal cavity, against the median wall, attachments. In embryos of Sphenodon and lizards it arises from 
and is still nothing bu* a recess of the same and its mucous near the junction of the columella with the extra-columella. It 
lining. In lizards and snakes the organ has become completely becomes very long, too long for the available space (perhaps 
separated from the nasd cavity, lying below it and opening, correlated with lingual functions), and it fornls a high loop, 
each by a separate passage, into the palate mouth, close to or still thereby causing the peculiar loop of the chorda tympani; the 
within the choanae. In snakes it is mushroom-shaped, with a upward bend of the hyoid becomes connected with the parotic 
very short stalk. It lies immediately below the floor of the process of the cranium. Next aborts the portion between this 
na.sal capsule, and the membranous wall of the cavity on which connexion and the original proximal end of the hyoid, near the 
ft lies is covered and protected by a bone, commonly called the columellar mass. The upper end of the hyoid either remains 
turbinal, which extends out from the median nasal system to attached to the parotic process (various lizards and Sphenodon) 
the maxilla. In crocodiles these organs are vestigial and soon whence the lingual apparatus remains suspended, w the hyoid, 
disappear. having broken loo.se, leaves a little cartilage, Versluy’s cartilage, 

4. Ear.—In crocodiles the outer ear lies in a recess, dorsally btdiind, at the end of the parotic process, and the hyoid horn 
overhung by the lateral edge of the bony squamoso-frontal remains free, in the majority of lizards. In Sphenodon, whilst 
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passing the distal portion of the extta-columella, part of the 
hyoid fuses with it, often forming thereby a little hole, the 
remnant of impierfect fusion. 

In the crocodiles the arrangement is at first complete and 
diagrammatically clear, Aot ol»cured by vagaries of the hyoid, 
which is free and much reduced. In the embryo the large 
eKtra-columellar cartilage, abutting against the tympanic 
membrane, and with another process against the quadrate, 
sends its third, downward, process as a thick rod of cartilage 
to the posterior inner angle of the mandible with which it is 
directly in cartilaginous continuity. It was W. K. Parker’s 
mistake to cull this cartilage the cerato-hyal. In young embryos 
it looks like an upward continuation of Meckel’s cartilage, much 
resembling mammalian conditions. But in nearly ripe embryos 
this cartilage is already reduced to a string of connective tissue, 
cartilage remaining only at the upper end, and where this string 
enters the mandible lies the siphonimi, the tube which connects 
the air cavities of the mandible with the Eustachian passages, 
the long connecting channel becoming—side by side with the 
extracolumellar-mandibular ligament—embedded into a canal 
of the quadrate, so that in older stages, and above all in the 
adult, the proper display of the whole arrangement requires a 



Fki. 37. —Diagram showing Evolution of the Ossicular Chain of the 
Ear. I. Hyostylic Elasmobranch. H, hyoid; Hm, h5romandible; 
M, mandible; P Q, palatoquadrate. 2. Lacertilian. Co, colu¬ 
mella or stapes; and E, extra-columella with supra-, extra- and 
infra- "stapedial" proces.ses. 3. Hypothetic stage between 2 
sjxd 4, Sphenodon. Par—parotic bone. 5. Lacertilian. Parotic pro¬ 
cess with a piece of cartilage at its end, remnant of piece of the 
hyoid ; connexion of infra-stapedial process with mandible vanish¬ 
ing. 6. Embryo of Crocodile. Continuous cartilaginous connexion 
of extra-columella with Meckel’s cartilage. 7. Embryonic 
Mammal; for comparison. Cd. the new condyle, articulating 
with Sq, squamosal; Cor, coronoid process; quadrate trans¬ 
forming into tympanic ring. 

little anatomical skill. The whole string, whether cartilaginous 
or ligamentous, which connects the downward extracolumeilar 
process with the articulare, is of course homologous with the 
continuation of Meckel’s cartilage into the malleus of foetal and 
young mammals; and the chain of bones and cartilages between 
the auditory (»psule, fenestra ovalis, and the proximal part of 
the mandible is also homologous wherever such a chain occurs ; 
toly, fenestra ovalis and membrana tympani are fixed points. 
Con^uently columella stapes, extracolumella of Sauropsida-^ 
lentiform+incus-(-malleus of Mammalia. 

The inner ear has been studied minutdy and well by C. Hasse, 
E. Clason and G. Retzius. It is enclosed by the periotic bones. 
The fenestra rotunda is surmounted by the opisthotic, the 
fenestra ovalis by the same and by the pro-otic, and this protects 
^ anterior vertical semicircular canal. The posterior canal 
is opisthotic, the horizontal is pro- and opisthotic. The anterior 
canal is the largest of the three, a feature characteristic of Ae 
Sauropsida. The lagena, with its own acoustic papilla, begins 
to show a basilar memlwane with papilla, at the expense of 
that in the sacculus. In Sphenodon and lizards a slight curvii^; 
of the lagena indicates the beginning of a cochlea, and a «cal«i a 
develop^ in crocodiles, but neither cochlea nor scalars specially 
twisted. The endo-lymphatic ducts end as closed sact> in lizards 
and snakes, in the roof of the skull, between the occ^tal and 
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parietal bones. They reach an enormous development in many 
geckos, where they form large twisted sacs bwieath the skin, 
covering the sides of the neck, which then assumes a much 
swollen app^arme. They contain white otolithic masses, with 
lymph. It is remarkable that the extent of these sacs varies 
not only in allied species, but even individually, independent of 
sex and age, although they are naturally liable to increase with 
age. 

5. Eyes arc present in all reptiles, although in many of the 
burrowing snakes and lizards they may be so completely covered 
by the skin as to have lost their function. Most reptiles have 
upper and lower lids, moved by palpebral muscles, and a third 
lid, the nictitating membrane, which can be drawn over the front 
of the cornea from the inner angle obliquely up and backwards. 
Its mechanism is simplest in lizards. A muscle, a split from the 
retractor muscle of the eyeball, arises from the posterior part of 
the orbit, is attached to the posterior wall of the eyeball, and 
there forms a pulley for the long tendon which arises from the 
median side of the orbit and passes over the back of the ball 
forwards into the nictitating membrane. Contraction of this 
muscle draws the membrane backwards and over the eye.' In 
crocodiles and tortoises the tendon of the nictitating membrane 
broadens out into a muscle (M. pyramidalis), which arises from 
the median side of the posterior portion of the ball; above the 
optic nerve it crosses over the broad insertion of the refractor 
of the ball, without being much guided by it, although this 
muscle by its contraction .slightly prevents the nictitating tendon 
and muscle from touching the optic nerve. 

It is easy to recognize the mechanism of birds as a combina¬ 
tion of the two types just described ; their muse, quadrates s. 
bursalis is of course the single muscle of the lizards, but now 
restricted to, and broadened out upon, the eyeball. 

Special Modifications of the Lids. —In the snakes the upper and 
lower lids are reduced to the rim, and the nictitating membrane 
has become the permanent cover, which protects the eye like a 
watch-glass, leaving between itself and the cornea a space, 
drained by the naso-lacrymal duct, and behind this space the 
eyeball moves as freely as in other animals. A similar arranm- 
ment exists in the true geckos, not in the Eublepharidae, which 
still possess the outer lids. In some lizards, especially such as 
live in deserts, the middle of the lower lid has a transparent 
disk, and it is always the lower lid which is drawn over the eye, 
the upper in nearly all Sauropsida being much smaller and less 
movable; for instance, some specimens of the Lacertine genus 
Eremias in Africa and India. In the Indian genus Cabrita, and 
in Ophiops of Africa and India, the lower lid is permanently 
fused with the rim of the shrunken upper lid and forms a trans¬ 
parent window superficially looking like that of the snakes. 
Exactly the same arrangement has been developed by Ablephartts, 
one of the Scincidae. 

The eyeball is provided with the usual rectus and obliquus 
muscles, in addition to a retractor oculi. Apparently all reptiles 
possess, a pair of Harderian or nictitating glands, which c^ien in 
front, in the nasal, inner corner, and lacrymal glands wbi^ 
open likewise into the conjunctival sac, but near the outer or 
temporal comer. The secretion of both is drained off through 
the lacrymal canals, which in lizards open below in the outer 
wall of the posterior nares; in snakes they open into the 
mouth by a narrow aperture on the inner side of the pate- 
tine bone. • 

The walls of the anterior half of the sclerotic of lizards, 
tortoises and Sphenodon contain numerous cartilaginous or 
osseous plates, which imbricate in ring shape; they are absmt 
in snakes and crocodiles. Internally tire eye of most reptiles 
possess at least traces of a pecten j very small indera in 
tortobes, or in crocodiles where it is represented by only a lew 
m^like, pigmented vessels. In many lizards these vessels, 
arising from near the ojptic nerve, form a network which extffiite 
right up 'to the posterior side of the lens; in oriters, eqweitdly 
m Iguanidae, is developed a typical, large pect«i, dte^: 
pigmented with black, fm-stu^d or umbrelhMhaped, tCiM* 
times folded. In chmeledhs it is a shenrt loene; appAr«n% 
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to that of the Mammalia, whilst the abdominal diaphragm 
undoubtedly causes abdominal respiration. We have seen 
that these crocodilian conditions do not stand quite alone, but 
arc connected with simpler features in the other reptiles. Two 
recent, very lengthy papers have been written on this subject 
by I. Bromann (1904) and by F. Hochstetter (1906), besides two 
in 1902 by G. Butler. 

The Heart. 

The Heart of all reptiles is removed from the head and is 
placed well in the thorax, in the Varanidae even a little beyond 
It. Only in snakes the heart lies headwards from the hilus of 
the lungs, not caudalwards, generally at about the end of the 
first fifth of the body. The batrachian conus arteriosus is 
reduced, one .set of semilunar valves guarding the entrances 
into the truncus arteriosus which now ksues directly from the 
heart. A sinus venosus exists still in Sphenodem and Cheloniuns, 
in which it may even receive separate hepatic veins, but in 
crocodiles, lizards and snakes the sinus as such exists no 
longer, forming part of the right atrium. All the hepatic veins 
enter the stem of the posterior vena cava, which henceforth 
enters the heart as inferior vena cava. This, the largest, and 
the right and left anterior vena cavae, are the only three veins 
which enter the rijjht atrium. Into the left open the two pul¬ 
monary veins. Right and left atrium have in all reptiles a 
complete .septum between them. The ventricular portion shows 
considerable steps towards the differentiation into a right and 
a left ventricle, but the partition is very incomplete in tortoises, 
lizards and snakes, quite complete only in the crocodiles. The 
most important character of the reptilian heart, absolutely 
diagnostic of it, is the fact that the systemic vessel which leaves 
the right ventricle turns to the left to form the left aorta, while 
the stem which comes from the left ventricular half arches over 
to the right as the right aorta. It is not at all necessary to 
conclude that this fart excludes the reptiles from the mammalian 
ancestry and to hark back to conditions as indifferent as are 
those oi' the batrachia. The Foramen Panizzae shows tlie way 
to a solution, how ultimately all the arterial blood from the 
left ventricle may pass, first through the root of the right arch, 
then through this hole into the left, whilst the rest of the right 
arch, and the root of the left, obliterate. The difficulty is not 
much greater than that of deriving the birds’ condition from 
the reptilian. The Foramen Panizzae, which exists only in 
the Crocodilia, lies exactly where the right crosses dorsally over 
the left aorta. This hole is not the lost remnant of the originally 
undivided truncus, as is taught generally, but it is a new foramen, 
a hole dug by the left arterial blood into the venous right aorta. 
According to the recent observations made by F. Hochstetter 
the foramen comes into existence in a very late embryonic 
stage. 

Whilst the batrachian single ventricle posse.s$es only one 
ostium vcntriculare or outlet into the truncus, in the reptiles 
the inter-atrial septum extends considerably downwards into 
the base of the ventricle, so as to produce a right and a left 
niche, and correspondingly two ostia instead of one. The atrio¬ 
ventricular valves are still membranous, even in crocodiles; 
attached to them are muscles, trabeculae carneae, from the 
very trabecular walls of the ventricle; they are e.sj)ecially 
ipongy in tortoises. By means of the arrangement of some of 
these trabeculae, perhaps still more through the confluence of 
their basal portions, an imperfect ventricular septum is initiated. 
Certainly even in tortoises, which represent the lowest stage, 
the venous blood is received into and sent out by the same right 
side of the ventricle, while the arterial blood is correspondingly 
managed and.dodged by the left side. That there is not very 
much mixture of the two kinds of blood, in spite of the wide 
communication in the ventricle, b further due to the peristaltic 
systole and diastole of the various divisions of the heart.—^The 
heart of Chelonians is broader than Icmg. In correlation with 
the very much flattened body of Trionyx and its allied genera, 
the whole hemi: is dislodged from the middle line, far over to the 
right aide; the vessels of the left side are correspondingly much 
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elongated and have to cross the neck, trachea and oesophagus.— 
The apex of the heart is attached to the pericardium by a special 
ligament in the Crocodilia and in many Chelonia, e.g. Tesludo, 
but it is absent in Clemmys. Sometimes this little ligament 
sends a tiny blood veswl into the liver.* 

Arterial System. 

Crocodiles .—^The left aorta crosses obliquely beneath the right 
and gives off only the coeliac, just before joining the right aorta 
in the level of the eighth thoracic vertebra. The aorta 
dcscendens sends off, besides intercostals and other segmentals 
into the b^y-wall, the mesenteric, right and left iliac, a pair of 
renal and ischiadics, a cloacal and the caudal airtcry. The right 
aorta forms the main root of the a. descendens. Close to the 
heart it sends off two coronaries and a short carotis primaria 
which divides at once into two anonymae, the left of which is the 
stronger. The right anonyma divides into the subclavia and 
collateralis colli, the left into subclavia and carotb subverte- 
bralis. Each subclavia sends off an a. vertebralb communb, 
which runs headwards and, with another longer branch, down¬ 
ward!), giving off intercostals, and then joins the descending 
aorta. 

Tortoises.—The left aorta is rather more separated from the 
truncus, which it crosses ventrally in an oblique forward direc¬ 
tion ; it sends off a left cardiac to stomach and oesophagus, 
a coeliac and mesenteric, and then a communicating branch 
to the right aorta. The a. descendens gives off paired supra- 
renab, spermatics, very large iliacs, then a pair of renals, 
hypogastrics and the caudal. Each iliac artery divides into a 
recurrent intercostal anastomosing with the axillories, an 
epigastric (sending off the crural and anastomosing with 
thoracics and humerab), and other arteries to abdominal 
muscles and to the shell. The hypogastrics supply the cloacal 
region and then continue as the bchiadir.s. But tlicrc arc many 
anastomoses which cause great variation in the different 
tortoises. The right aorta sends off a right cardiac, the coronary, 
and the right and left anonymae which are quite symmetrical, 
each dividing into subclavia and carotis; in the angle lies the 
thymus. 

Lizards .—Two common carotids arise either side by side, or 
by one carotis primaria, from the right aortic root. In the 
majority each common carotis ascends the neck and then divides 
into the vessels for the head and another branch which turns 
back and goes into the descending part of the aortic arch. In 
chameleons two carotid stems ascend the neck and there b no 
recurrent vessel. In the Varanidae the two common carotids 
start from a long carotis primaria; there is no recurrent vessel. 
The vertebral arteries come from the origin of the subclavians 
and run to the head in a very lateral position. The subclavian 
arteries (which occur also in limbless lizards) arise far away from 
the carotids out of the descending arch of the right aorta, in a 
level often far behind the heart. “ Anonymous ” arteries arc 
consequently absent in lizards. 

The left aorta is stronger than the right, both com¬ 
bining soon to form the descending aorta. Owing to the absence 
of fore limbs and shoulder-girdle the conditions are much simpli¬ 
fied. In most snakes the right aorta sends off but one strong 
carotic vessel which represents-the left carotis communis whilst 
the right is much reduced or even i^uite absent; further, there is 
only one vertebral artery, which either runs along the right side 
of the vertebral column or it divides ioon into a right and a 
left vessel along the neck. In conformity with the reduction 
of one lung there is usually but one pulmonary vessel. 

Venous System. 

Crocodiles.—Each, right and Ijlt, anterior vena cava b com¬ 
posed of a subclavian (axillary and external jugular), an internal 
jugular, common vertebral and an internal mammary vein. 
The posterior vena cava is composed of the two revehent renals, 
veins from the genital glands and ducts, revehent veins of the 
suprarenab (which, like birds, still have a portal system), and 
the big vein from the fat body. Hius the vena cava posterior 
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perforates the right liver, receiving from it many hepatic reve- 
hcnt veins and also the big revehent vessel from the left lobe; 
next it receives the coronary vein and then enters the heart 
as inferior vena cava.. The portal vein arises out of the 
coccygo-mcsenteric (which comes out of the bifurcation of the 
caudal), collecting the blood from most abdominal viscera and 
from the thorax and breaks up in the right liver. The rest of 
the venous system is rather complicated. The big caudal vessel 
divides near the vent, receives an unpaired cloacal and a rectal 
vessel, and goes off to the right and left, each of which trunks 
receives an ischiadic and an inter-sacral vein and then divides 
into the v. renalis advehens which breaks up in the kidney, and 
the abdominal vein. The latter are interesting ; they run in the 
abdominal wall, receive the obturator and other pelvic veins, 
intcrvertebrals and intercostals, the crurals, and the epigastrics 
out of the body-wall. Then these two abdominals (Rathke’s 
internal epigastrics) go to the liver, which they enter to cither 
side of the gall bladder, collecting also blood from the stomach 
and from the vertebral column. Both break up in the liver. 
Consequently all the blood from “ below the heart ” passes 
through some portal system—renal or hepatic—except that 
which comes from the genital glands and ducts and from the fat 
body. 

tortoises .—The venous system much resembles that of the 
crocodiles, but many and wide anastomoses, especially on the 
inside of the carapace, and plastron, exist between often distant 
vessels, so that one lucky injection may fill the whole system. 
'I'hcre are three advehent renal veins which collect on the back 
of their kidney into one stem ; they dissolve completely into a 
jwrtal system, and leave the kidney on its ventral surface as one 
v. renalis revehens. The right and left then form the v. c. 
posterior which perforates the posterior margin of the right liver, 
then headwards of the liver takes up the hepatic and enters the 
heart, 'flic three pairs of afferent renal veins are corapiosed as 
follows. The externa collects from the shell and the abdominal 
muscles; the piosterior collects along the rectum from the genital 
glands, the bladder, and from parts of other pielvic viscera; the 
anterior comes from the anterior part of the shell and runs back¬ 
wards to the kidney, with frequent anastomoses with the other 
advehent renal veins. The abdominals arise, as in the crocodiles, 
with the external advehent renal from the lateral continuation 
of the bifurcated caudal, which takes up vessels from the pelvis, 
the shell and the crural. The abdominal itself takes up a 
femoral vein, vessels from the abdominal and pielvic muscles, 
and from the plastron, and then dives into the body-cavity, 
receives veins from the fore limbs, and enters the right lobe of 
the liver, there to break up. The hepatic prortal collects fibm the 
intestind tract, spleen and pancreas. Consequently in tor¬ 
toises all the blood from below the heart piasses through some 
portal system. 

The most important peculiarity of the Lizards is the conditionof 
the abdominal veins; they combine into a single stem(afterhaving 
collected the blood from the fat body and from the ventral 
body-wall of the pielvic region) which dives into the body-cavity 
to join, embedded in the ventral hepatic ligament, the left 
branch of the portal vein. The chief characteristic of the 
abd<»ninal is that it does not communicate directly with the 
caudal, and that it forms an unpiaired stem. The renal portal 
system receives its blood from the tail, the hind limbs, the 
abdominal wall and the urino-genital or^ns, all the blood 
p»ssing into a right and a' left advehent vm. Hie suprarenal 
portal system drains from the abdominal wall and the supra¬ 
renal bodies, and issues into the revehent renab. These, with 
some intcrvertebrals and with hepetics, constitute the inferior 
vena cava. 

Lymfitatic System. 

The lymphlntic vessels frequently eccompwhy the big arteries 
bl the trunk, either surrounding then) with a meAwork or 
ensheatt^ them completely, e^cially in tortobes. The 
lym^tics ftOm the head and neck combine with stems which 
accimpany the veins trf the fore limbs; they join the thtnacic I 
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ducts and these ojien into the brachio-cephalk veins, as tiiey do in 
birds. The lymph from the tail flows into the iscMadic veins 
or into the advehent renal veins. Reptiles possess only a jxwterior 
pair of lymph-hearts; they are placed near the root of the tail 
against the ends of one of the transverse processes. In snakes 
they lie in a space protected by the ribs and transverse processes 
of the original sacral vertebrae. Lymph glands proper are 
not developed in reptiles, except in the shape of the so-called 
mesenteric gland of crocodiles. 

Blood. 

The red corpuscles are invariably oval, and, since they still 
possess a nucleus, biconvex. Numerous measurement.: have 
been made by G. Gulliver (P.Z. 5 ., 1845, pp. 93-ioa), their long 
and short axes range between o ot^-o-oa^ and o-oop-o-ai mm. 
respectively. That means to say they are very much larger 
than those of mammals, considerably larger than those of most 
birds, and in turn much smaller than those of amphibia. 

Digestive System. 

Teeth .—All the groups of recent reptiles have teeth, except the 
tortoises, which have lost even embryonic traces of them. In 
the under jaw they are restricted to the dentary bones. In the 
uppicr they arc almost universal in the maxilla and premxilla, 
although the latter has lost them in most of the snakes. The 
pterygoids are toothed in most snakes and in a few lizards, e.g. 
Lacerta and Iguana. The palatines are toothed in Sphewdon 
and in some lizards. 

Only the young of Sphenodon and the chameleons have a few 
small teeth on the vomer. The teeth themselves consist of 
dentine with a cap of enamel and with cementum around their 
base. In the crocodiles they are planted into sepiarate alveoles 
in the maxilla, premaxilla and under jaw. In lizards they are 
either plcurodont,».«. they stand in a series upon a longitudinal 
ridge which projects from the lingual side of the supporting bone, 
or they stand upon the upper rim of the bone, acrodont. In 
either case they are, when full grown, cemented on to the bone. 
Acrodont are amongst lizards only the Agamidae j the Tejidae 
are intermediate, almost acrodont. All the snakes and Sphe¬ 
nodon arc acrodont. The latter is in so far peculiar as its broad- 
based, somewhat triangular teeth are much worn down in old 
specimens; originally there are several in the premaxilla, but the 
adults bite with the somewhat curved-down portions of the 
premaxillarics themselves, or with what remains of the anchy- 
losed bases of the original teeth, which then, together with the 
bone, look like a pair of large chisel-shaped incisors. The 
lateral edges of the palatines of Sphenodon likewise carry teeth, 
those of the mandiUes fit into a long slit-like space tetween 
the palatine and the maxillary teeth. This is a unique arrange¬ 
ment. Further, it is surprising that in this old, Rhynebo- 
cephalian type the supply of teeth has becemie exhausted, wh^t 
in the other recent reptiles the supply is continuous and appar¬ 
ently inexhaustible. 'Fhe new teeth lie on the lingusd side of the 
old set, and long before the new tooth is finished part of the 
base of its older neighbour is absorbed, so that the pulpsavity 
which persists in nearly all reptilian teeth becomes free. Ulti¬ 
mately the old tooth is pushed off and the new is cemented into 
its place. In the crocc^iles it has come to pass ti»t several 
sets of teeth are lodged more or less into one another's bases. 
Where crocodiles and alligators collect habitually the ground 
is sometimes found strewn wirii thousands of teeth, large and 
small, every creature shedding about seventy teeth many thacs 
during its long life. 

Some or all teeth of various families of lizards and snakes 
have a more or less pronounced mroove or furrow along Hieir 
anterior convex curve. The usefulness of this furrow in faetti- 
tating the enterinj; of saKva into the bitten wound ia merely 
incidental, but this prriormed feature has in many makes 
be«i improved into a fearful weapon. In the Opistheriy]^ 
a few of the most posterior teeth in the moxitla are enured, 
have deeper furrows, and<110 in the vicinity oi the eoisoa ^cts. 
In the Proterogiypha one or twoof the nReutwMttWnMuiiiWy 
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teetii are enlarged atod furnished with a deep grMve for the 
reception of poison. In the Solenoglypha or Viperidae the 
enlarged teeth oi the Opisthoglypha 
have moved to the front, owing to re¬ 
duction of the anterior portion of the 
maxilk. The latter, much shortened, 
moves with the firmly anchylo^ poison 
fang upon the prefrontal us its pivot, 
being pushed forward, or “ erected,” by 
the ectoptcrygoid bone, which con¬ 
nects it with the pterygoid, and this 
Fio. 38.—Two Aspects in turn can be moved forwards and 
of a T00& o£ Hek- together with the quad- 

rate. (See fig. 24, skull of Vipera 
ncaicomh and the diagram of the 
mechanism in article Snakes.) In 
the still unfinished fang the furrow 



d'trma horridum 
(after Bocourt). r, 
antero • internal as¬ 
pect of the tootli, 
showing a very deep 

is the edges clt»e together 

aspect of the same and the end of the duct of the gluncl 
tooth, showing a itself is surrounded by the substance 
very faint longitud- growing basal portion of the tooth, 

inal groove. furrow is converted into 

a canal continuous with that of the gland. The poison is 
now sure to be projected into the very deepest part of the 
wound with the precision of a surgical instrument. The Pro- 
teroglypha, with their long, non-erectile maxillae, bite, or, like 
Elaps, deliberately chew their victim; the Viperidae rather 
strike with the mouth widely open, The teeth of snakes and 
lizards are often of irregular size; but it is rare that a kind of 
differentiation into inciso.-s, canines and molars occurs. In 
many lizards, especially in Iguanidae, some teeth are multi¬ 
cuspid, trilobed, or somewhat serrated ; in Tiliqua, universally 
known as Cydoius, most of the hinder teeth are roundish 
crushers. 

Lizards and snakes are born with an “ egg-tooth ” which 
is lost a day or two after hatching. Its function is the filii^ 
through of the eggshell. This tooth, always unpaired, is in 
Tropidonotus matrix, one millimetre long and half a millimetre 
broad at its base, which rests upon a middle depression of the 
[wemaxillary bone; it stands forward above the mouth and 
is curved upwards. In crocodiles and tortoises the same effect 
is produced by another organ, which, as in birds, lies well out¬ 
side the mouth on the top of the end of the snout and consists 
of a little cone of calcified epidermis. 

Tongue. —The tongue of the crocodiles is very broad and flat, 
and with nearly its whole broad base attached to the floor of the 
mouth; however, in its whole circumference its edge is well 
markwf, and it arises on its hinder border us a transverse fold 
which meets a similar fold descending from the palate in front 
of the posterior nares. By these folds the mouth can be com¬ 
pletely shat off from the nasal passages into the trachea. The 
upper surface of the tongue contains several dozen large flat 
papillae, each with a central pit-like openit^ ; it is not Iraown 
whether they are gustatory organs. Besides, scarce mucous 
glands on the tongue, there is an absence of salivary glands 
in' the mouth< The tongue of tortoises is likewise short, broad, 
and not protractile, and there appears to be only a sublingual 
gknd; the surface of the tongue is covered with velvety papillae 
IB the terrestrial,' with larger folds in the marine Chelonians. 
In the Lacertiiia the tongue presents a number of varktions 
whidi have been referred to as diagnostic characters of the 
varioas families of LiZAtnns The chief modifications 

are the following: Either flat and broad, not protractile, «;g. 
Agaraidae ; or tl^ body of the tongue is somewhat cylindrical, 
eiongated, and the whole or^ can be protruded; lastly, the 
anterior half «f the tongue^ which con be protruded, is retractile 
dr telescoped into the posterior portion, 04. Anguidae. In 
nearly all oases the posterior dorsal end of the body of the 
tongue k well marked by aimargin raised above the root, 
a character which does act occur k any snake. The upper 
furfaoe is either mooth or curved, wkh velvety, flat, or s^y, 
alwayis softii papilke. In the^ majori^ thfe< tip of the tmgue 


is bkd, either slightly niched or deeply bifid. The tips con¬ 
tain tactile coipuscles, although sometimes covered with a 
homy epithelium. The most spreklized is the tongue of 
the chameleon. The body of this tongue is very thick, clu^ 
shaped, fleshy and full of large mucobs glands which cover it 
with a sticky secretion. The base or root is very narrow, 
composed of extremely elastic fibres and supported by a much 
elongated copular . piece of the hyoid. This elastic part is, 
so to speak, telescoped over the style-shaped copuk, and the 
whole apparatus is kept in a contracted state like a spring in 
a tube. A pair of wide blood vessels and ekstic bands extend 
from the base into the thick end, which in an ordinary chame¬ 
leon can be shot out to a distance of about 8 in. 

The tongue of tlie snakes is invariably slender, smooth and 
almost entirely retractile into its posterior sheath-like portion. 
It is always bifid and contains many tactile and other 
sensory corpu-scles by which these creatures seem to investi¬ 
gate. The tongue is always protruded during excitement. 
How this is done is not very obvious, since the hyoid apparatus 
itself is much reduced. There is a niche in the middle of the 
rostral shield to permit protrusion of the tongue whilst the mouth 
is shut, and probably herewith b correkted the almost uni¬ 
versal absence of teeth in the premaxilla. The tongue and 
the krynx are placed very far forwards in the mouth and, 
during the act ol swallowing, the krynx approaches the chin, 
or it may even protrude out of the mouth to secure breathing 
during the often painfully protracted act. 

Of Glands, sublingual glands are of general occurrence in 
reptiles; they open near the root or in the sheath of the tongue. 
Labial glands seem to be absent in crocodiles and tortoises, 
but upper and lower labial glands exist in lizards and snakes, 
generally in considerable numbers. Heloderma is the only 
lizard in which some of these glands—those along the lower 
jaw—produce a poisonous secretion, each small gland conducting 
its secretion towards the base of one of the somewhat furrowed 
teeth. In the snakes, upper and lower kbkl glands are well 
developed lor salivation. It b the upper series which attracts 
our interest by its eventual modification into the deadly poison 
glands. Probably the saliva of most snakes, like their serum, 
Assesses toxic properties. In most of the harmless Colubrinc 
snakes the glands extend in a continuous series from behind 
the premaxka along the whole of the upper jaw, with numer¬ 
ous openings. In the Opiisthoglypha a gradual differentiation 
takes place into an antmor, middle and posterior portion; 
the middle, extending from bebw and behind tlw eye back¬ 
wards, is the thickest and yellowish in colour; behind it follows 
a small portion, reddbh grey like the anterior portion, with 
which it b more or less continuous below the middle complex. 
Thus, still rather indifferent, b Dry aphis. In Dipsos, e.g. 
D. fusea, the middle portion has become predominant; some 
of its enlarged ducts lead to the pair of posterior, enlwged a.nd 
weil-grooved, maxillary teeth. It b thb middle portion which 
becomes the characteristic poison gland with one long duct. 
Ilie gland itself retains its position j all the othw upper labkb, 
except the anterioi: series, abort. In the Vipearidae the poison 
duct opens near the base of the perforated fangs, which, owii^ 
to the shortening of the anterior portion of the maxilla with 
its teeth, have come to be the only teeth in the upper jaw._ In 
the Ekpine, still more ki the Hydrophine snakes, the position 
of the gland and its duet b the same, but the duct has been 
carried past the smaller harmless teeth which stand k the 
maxdla and open at the base of the anterior maxillary teeth. 
The effect b the same, although the pobon fa^ are not 
homologous, in the one case the, most posteiior, in Ite o^her 
the most anterior, of the maxillary series. In Doliophis, one of 
the Maky genera of Ekpine snakes, each poison gland sends 
an enormously elongated' recess kr into the bodjAuivity. (For 
some other detaib see Snaices,; Viphr; and RATTiESSrAKE. 
The best account of the bik^^l^ds and teeth df pobonous 
snakes b• Aat byG. S.■ Wesj, KZ-Sl, 1895,.!:^. Sra-Saff,) 

Stomach, fii'r.—In hzards’iond in Sphettedoh the wide,pj8fynK 
I and oesophagus passes gradually into the stomach, whkh b 
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more or less spindlC'Sh^Md, never transvenel^r placed. Tile 
walls of the stomach ate tiuieiwn into longitucUnal foldS' which 
conbun the specific gastric glands, whilst glands are absent in 
the oesopha^, excepting scattered and very simple slime 
glands. Hie drcolar odhscular fibres of the stomach are much 
stronger than die langitudinal fibres. The end of the stomach 
is generally marked by. a pyloric valve. The walls of the mid 
gut are said to be devoid of glands. The end gut, marked 1 :^ 
a circular valve, is consi^rably wider and tben is a caecum, 
mostly left-sided, largMt in leai-eating lizards, rarely absent, as, 
for instance, in Anguis. The absorbent portion of the rectiun 
is always strongly marked ofi from the cloaca by a circular fold 
or ^ihincter. which projects into the widened coprodaeum of the 
cloaca. In those lizards which, like Varanus, have no urinary 
bladder, there ate two successive sphincters, marking off two 
chambers, one, the uj^er or innermost, for the reception of the 
faeces, the lower for that of the urine. In adult crocodiles the 
stomach is transformed into a gizzard ; it is more or less oval, 
with a wide fundus and with two opposite apo-neurotic or 
tendinous disks whence radiate the muscular fibres. The 
muscular walls remain, however, comparatively thin, like those 
of birds of prey. There is a distinct pyloric stomach and then 
follows the pylorus. The inner lining of the stomach i; velvet¬ 
like with numerous gastric g^ds which form groups with net- 
like interstices. There is a distinct duodenal loop wteh contains 
the pancreas. The more convoluted mid gut is lined witiv not-like 
meshes which farther back assume a longitudinal zigzag arrange¬ 
ment ; towards the end gut the walls become quite sinoo^ 
but in the end gat the wdls again show a very nwxow-meshed 
structure. None of these folds of the mid and hind gut is said 
to contain digestive glands; they seem to be entirely absorbent. 
'I'he oesopha^ of most tortoises shows longitudinal fidds with 
very numerous mucous glands. In the ChekmidM the pharynx 
and adjoining part of the gullet are covered with littfe-tuberctes 
upon each of which opens a small gland. Farther down .they 
give way to large, more or less coniad papillae, which assume a 
considerabie size, point backwards, and are covered with a 
somewhat homy epit^um. Similar conical, homy papillae 
exist also in Sphargts, in which the oesophagus, moreover, makes 
a long loop half round the stomach before passing into it, an 
absolutely unique feature. The transition into the stomach 
is quite gradual. The latter is strongly muscular, partly 
transversely placed, and possesses often a very distinct pyloric 
stomach. In Ckdtmt conical papillae extend into the cfutiiac 
portion. In the majority of tortoises the inner lining shows 
longitudinal folds with numerous small glands, mucous and 
gastro, but their distribution differs much in the various 
families and even genera. The lining of the mid gut shows 
either longitudinal folds xs a netwixk, without giaaods, except 
in some cases, Lieberkuhn crypts, e.g. in Trionpx, not in Tastvdo 
and CJtdene, The hind gut begun suddenly, but there is no 
caecum; its inner walls contain numerous ^onds in:Ttstado, 
Em^it, not in Chdys, Triettyx, Cimstmaim. 

In the.snakes the oesc^agus is very thiniwaUed.and passes 
impereoptibly into the stench; which oontinun in n longitudinid 
diraction, scarcely wider 'in the middle. ItS’ muscidar. coating 
is surprisingly weak. Ihere is a smattpyloitio poctiom Mucous 
and especially long-bodied gastric giands are numerous. The 
wall of the mid gut carries numerous papiUne vmriafaly arranged; 
velvet-hhe, or densely crowded little blades, snppotted: by 
longitudinal or by (meshy folds.. The hmdlgutiis'sfiwti often 
pnstrieted into sevend Bucbessivei cfaamboiis, mostly.'(smooth 
uiside.; there is short; mtinii wdde.oaeoum which seems best 
developed in 'V^ipeodao; seioetiiaes absetit. Hw total lengdt 
of the snakes’ gut is always short, tliere'ibe)ng!Only Bhort’:{el^ 
possiUe nr necassaryin the body cavhiy; wUck.it^dSaf iextra- 
ordioary titnAv Vet, 

straigitf;.,h>liRasaiamer(Xiscconivcik]titBsi>t'Fo)MtK. :L ■ 

WhiUdwaU otfa(kiK]Slifln tbegcctjiablfostietomach; liirer\andi 
mid gut; aee'suspended'fay. -the 'roesonteryifrcnaiifte vsitsbnd 
cdummrand-.haag'^foM'iiitD dho'todjI caMtyf. wiaomt^sBa^ 
espeoiifly offonideomted'moiEha emd d°ytfaw,lth«fabi^ oBkity 


is Mt up into numeroas spaoe^ by pcritdntal fqldsuwhMh 
neighbouring twists of the caaai inlNi bundito iind«Mtoh..tfa(fo 
to tltt ventral surface of the bodj^Hwfill. f^bal^ithcHgat-is 
ithete^ secured against dislocanons iu'tad^itatimt to>.4e 
peculiar twisting oontortiocts <of the bcxly; espeoallyiili tiieiact 
of dimbing. "fte mesentery of reptiles is rahaihabiei for'rise 
poEsessimi of -smooth, noRHSttiated, muscular fibia.. Iirmost 
lizards, not in other orders, the pM^oneoDi'Sio ion asut'covm 
the abdominal cavity shows a:deepiblaok,pigmentation; this 
pigment is-situated in the cmuiootive tissue, not-in/fhejepithelial 
layer; it stops suddenly towseds |the therax. 'Inistona liaards, 
r.g4 in Angnisy Ote black pigment extends, more orlesssoattered, 
upon the mesentery and Ihenoe upon the intestines. > same 
pigment colours .the pharynx with ifoacoettes entirely black in 
many lizards. There is no eopfflensatinlg oorrqktion: between 
this internal pigment and that k the fauterskki ' 

The Lnvr' of lizards b more or ,less'>bdobefl* more, so in 
crocodiles; .while in tortoises the brdad'rigto and left dobes are 
connected by a narrow isthmus., liii the.rsnaikcs.it .is much 
elongated and extends from the heakt fasx^yra^ efong the right 
side of the oeso^agus, closely coimectad .in.ftt hmg oDozse 
with numerous short branches into, or from; the. inferior vena 
cava and the portal vein. A gall bladder tti fliwaye present. 
The ducts into and from the cyst sometimes iotm: a complicBted 
network, for instance in P’an»ij»j (F; BjlBaldard),; thirbilB.is 
carried by one or more ducts into 'tbedaodeiisii 'poctian cd the 
mid gut. The microscopic structucc'of'tiieirqirtilianilsverrhas 
been compared with that of monotaemes by. Mv'Fuihcinger, 

The Pancreas is a compact body attaclied to'the. duoibml 
region, which surrounds it by a.loop .ini the crooixiiles, as.fs ithe 
case in birds and .mammals. 

The Cloaca- of the reptiles shows > a great advafice .upon the 
simple bBtrachian arrangement. Ht ts -nO longer"ane<cammon 
chmnber, but consists of three successive chambeiB withi the 
fuetiier tendency of separating the temporery reteisticmand the 
passage of the faecal, urinary and genitsil. products from each 
other. The arrpgement is simplest and most typical in the 
lizards. There is first the pradodaenm or vestibifiam of 'the 
cloaca, epiblastic in origin. Its outer boundary i is. tfoomed .by 
the cloaca! lips, covered so far by^theotinai scaly ktBgmnsnt; 
Just -within this chamber arise the paired-oopuktocy organs,■ 
and, when they are present, as ire .Splieswloiiriaqd. snakes; tte 
two anal (glands. S^ndly, the Mraddmmi'.cnAlsBit or- urino- 
genital chamber, hjpoblastic in oiiginL. It is,separated, from 
the proctodaeum by a mote or less circular fold which is pro- 
viiied with sphincter muscles; which form the true vent, and 
this is always round.; whilst the out e rmost .dpeqingjitt lixatds 
and snakes ■ is a transverse riit. FkilWlinwards,(heaidinfds; 
theiurodaeum is shut off ^mtotlietciiioulanftddpgiiutally,very 
w^ marked, especially in its dbtsalldatf',whsMi'iu lhighcr and 
thideer. Into the dcwsal, and mniermost; raosls afthiB lusoddeum 
open the: genital rnid urinary .dadd;;. . bn tiw.immtral: side arises 
the purmary bladder. The: .whole jclwaibati i is • .always:. empty, 
being only a passage noom; and iiilftha Sesaals. tha copifiatopy 
chamber.: Tiw urine is of nmrsf'ieoHectefirlsB 'tiHobladdee; 
ndsen this;iisabsent the fluid k piessnib inta .'thwthitd tkaiaber; 
thei ropwUiaBUM, which is ofteQ.suhdtyided:iinlix;bwe; or even 
three;, sueosssi-vu. moms by. oucukr .kfids. I’XUisiicufsodaeBn 
serves for the tempoCary storage offtheifHSpe8;ieTentHally milled 
with , the urine^ hUctaottipn .and idefo^tioti’^atB • in. most 
lizards.twoiucceasivasq)art 1 ieaida;I'i''t .p.'i , i !>-... 

Tbesindccfs(airaiigenMnt>i».ai3ide-depiitbn.o! thstprerailiag 
mJiiatdsu ThB'nradalmm:isitrBshfomaqldifiitamid<Mkrreom 
into which opeai.atmyf .tlK:ieiv«dnots;.iwhite)tifo(iirhtfani.'Dpe« 
below, in the caudal corner.. A horizontal fold imperfe^y 
shuts off the wide urino-gentlal^ ChiiMier or recess hum the 
veatraLihalf. of the .origiBaliiunidiMpin. .Thhi oapindkeaitl is 
marked abode amijbahnr hgs stWng.lipiiinctm^^'IitihntoUlsM 
urinary Madder;. --.i... .'fi;!-.,: ..i ,,t). 

IWjimoecdilaulhktpraotadaediBr h.natiiqfiemlkmp-id^biia^ 
from (Stsiptentnl wi^ .arissx) t^.tmpttirednconniifoay oopMi^ 
tfaeftaMdinvotinganiBblfallCS bt whti b gny ttamt^ ntWSWa wwWpt 
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half of the uro-proctodaeal fold, near which open the male 
diicts. Very young crocodiles possess a typical middle chamber 
or urodaeum, into the dorso-lateral comers of which open the 
ureters, but soon the strong circular fold between ur^aeum 
and coprodaeum disappears completely, so that both chambers 
now form one large oval room, which is used solely for the 
storage of the urine, there being no bladder. The faeces arc 
kept m the not specially dilated rectum. 

The cloacal arrangement of the Chelonia is a further develop¬ 
ment of early crocodilian conditions, but it has become rather 
complicated and shows a surprising resemblance to that which 
still prevails in the Monotremes. The proctodaeum is deep 
and very long, especially in the males. From its innermost 
and ventral walls arises Ae large copulatory organ. From the 
urodaeum is separated off a deep ventral recess into which open 
the ureters and the genital ducts, and it is continued by a long 
neck into the large bladder. Between the dorsal wall of this 
recess and the ventral wall of the main portion of the urodaeum 
arises a horizontal fold which, diverging, is continued on to the 
investing skin of the penis, helping to form the edges of the deep 
longitudinal furrow on its morphologically dorsd surface. If 
the lips of this furrow were closed, urine and all the genital 
products would pass through this urethral canal, but in reality 
only the semen is conducted through it (the furrow during the 
state of turgescence being transformed into a closed tube), 
whilst urine and eggs escape through the wide slit near its 
inner end. This is an arrangement almost the same as that 
of Omithorhynehus. The urodaeum is separated from the 
rectum by a strong sphincter, and there is, as in the crocodiles 
and mammals, no special coprodaeum. The Chelonian urodaeum 
is further complicated by the occurrence of a pair of large anal 
sacs, thin-walled diverticula on the dorsal side. Such sacs, 
not to be confounded with the anal glands of other reptiles, 
exist in many water tortoises, especially in the Chelydidae, 
also in various aquatic Testudinidae, e.g. Emys, in Plaiystemum, 
and sometimes in Trionyx; they are absent in the Chclonidae 
and in the typically terrestrial tortoises. These sacs have highly 
vascularized walls and a considerable layer of circular and 
longitudinal non-striped muscular fibres; their inside is some¬ 
times villous, never glandular. They are incessantly filled and 
emptied with water through the vent, and act as additional 
respiratory organs, like a kind of water lungs. When such a 
tortoise is suddenly taken out of the water it squirts out a 
stream of water, which is not, as is usually supposed, the urine 
from the bladder. 

In connexion with the cloaca may be mentioned the frequent 
occurrence of peritoneal canals. In the tortoises their abdominal 
openings are situated in a recess of the peritoneal cavity close 
to either side of the neck of the bladder; in the females they 
extend as funnels, generally blind, into the cloaca on or near 
the base of the clitoris. In the males they extend, without 
having communication with the cavities of the corpora cavernosa, 
and without ramifications, as canals along the dorsum penis 
and either terminate blindly in the glans (Testudo, Chelotu), 
or they open, each by a snmll orifice, in the groove at the base of 
the glws. In crocodiles these canals are short and open near the 
base of the copulatory organ, protected by a small papilla. They 
are present in both sexes, but are still dosed in newly hatched 
and very immature specimens. In an adult Nile crocodile they 
are wide enough to pass an ordinary lead penpil. The function 
of these outlets from the body cavity is obscure. In Sphenodon 
the writer has found them as closed funnels which project as 
soft papillae into the proctodaeum a little to the right and left 
and caudalwards from the urino-genital papillae. 

Urinary Organs. 

The kidneys of the reptiles show, like those of the birds 
and mammas, a considerable advance upon those of the 
Batrachia. They are, in the adult, represented entirely by the 
metanephros; thia segiaental tubes have no longer any nephro- 
stomes (^>ening into the body cavity, not even during any 
time of riieir dev^opment, and it has come to a complete 


separation of the efferent genital ducts from the kidneys and 
from their ureters. Yet these differences are but of degree, 
there being a continuous bridge from Batrachian to Lacer- 
tilian conditions. In Lacerta, for instance, in which these 
feati^s have been studied inost thoitiughly, the mesonephros 
continues as the only functional excretory organ during the 
first year of the young creature until and during its first hiber¬ 
nation, when the formation of the metanephros takes place, 
and with it the complete separation of the vasa deferentia 
from the kidneys. Until then the segmental canals remain 
in the male as common carriers of semen and urine, at least 
morphologically, not physiologically, since in the immature 
there is no occasion for the conduction of semen. The kidneys 
of these young lizards show precisely the same arrangement 
as that of the Batrachia, excluding the Discoglossidae. 

Clearly the metanephros is developed from, and is part of, the 
posterior portion of the mesonephros, the glomeruli of which no 
longer open into the segmental duct, but become connected with 
a new canal, the future ureter, which sprouts from the distal 
portion of the segmental duct and grows headwards. Or let 
us put these important changes in another way. Since there are 
originally several segmental ducts (permanent in the male newt) 
which tailwards more and more lose their connexion with the 
testes, until—in the posterior portion of the mesonephros— 
they become entirely urinary ducts, the hindmost of the.se 
sprouts (in lizards postembryonic, much earlier in birds and 
mammals) independently, but at the same time as the neigh¬ 
bouring mass of the mesonephros, the growing glomeruli of 
which then connect with the sprouting processes of the ureter. 
Phylogenetically and ontogenetically it is evident enough that 
the kidneys are essentially one organ, the anterior portion of 
which is the oldest and decays, whilst farther backwards new 
I and more differentiated portions continue to grow. Pro-, me.so- 
and metanephros are successive wave-like stages of the same 
organ with morphological and functional continuity, until the 
next, improved portion is ready. It is important that in the 
Discoglossidae, especially in the male Alytes, an arrangement has 
come to pass which much resembles that of the Ammota. The 
mesonephros has, by a simple contrivance, become a metane¬ 
phros, provided we define the former as a kidney which is still 
connected with true segmental ducts. 

The supra-renal bodies, adrenals, head-kidneys or Nebennieren, 
are yeUowish bodies which lie more in connexion with the 
generative glands than with the kidneys, always closely attached 
to the vena cava posterior just above the kidneys. They are 
very elongated in the snakes, in a lo-foot python they measure 
about one inch in length; they are flattened in tortoises, roundish 
in crocodiles. 

In all reptiles the kidneys are retroperitoneal, and they do not 
project into the body cavity. Their position is different in the 
various groups, and their general shape is much affected by the 
shape of the body. In the Opbidia they are much elongated, and 
of course far in front of the pelvic region, which has brcn moved 
to the cloaca. They are placed asymmetrically, the right 
extending farthest forwards. They consist of many transverse 
lobes, sometims in such a way as to appear spirally twisted. 
Each terminates considerably in front of the cloaca. Each 
ureter begins at the anterior end of the kidney, and thence 
poceeds on its inner and dorstd border, receiving ducts from the 
interspaces of the numerous lobes. In the male each meter 
opens upon a papilla^ together with the vas deferens; in the 
female the ureter is join^ by a blmd canal, the vestige of the 
male duct. No snaice has a urinary bladder. The urinary 
excretion is white, dmlky, consisting mainly of uric acid in 
crystals, with very little flutd. 

In the Lacertilia the kidneys are mote posteriorly placed than 
in snakes. They lie between the pelvis and the cloaca and arc 
generally close together, sometime p^y fused wirii each other. 
Only in the Amphisbaenids the right kidney extends more 
forwards. They are usually transversely furrowed. The 
ureters open dorso-laterally into the urodaeum upon papillae as 
in the snakes. In the females the remnants of the s^imental 
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ducts, or vestigial representatives of the vasa efierentia, are often 
of considerable length, persistent in chameleon and Uromastix, 
much reduced m geckos, or disa^^Maring with age as in Laeerta. 
The urine of most lizards contains mudi solid uric add, which 
is retained in the urodaeAm and voided as a rather sdid, white 
mass, not united with the faeces. Those which have a greater 
amount of fluid urine have a bladder which receives tite fluid 
portion. The opening of this bladder is on the ventral side of the 
cloaca, not in direct connexion with the ureters^ The bladder 
is very rarely absent, e.g. in Varanidae and Amphisbaenidae. 

The Crocodilia have the kidneys placed below the pelvis; their 
surface shows meandering convolutions separated by furrows. 
The ureters are for the greater part of their length deeply sunk 
into the substance of ^e kidn^s, which ttiey leave near the 
hinder ends, to run freely for a short distance along the dorsal 
sides of the cloaca, and they open, each separately, and away 
from the vasa deferentia, into the dorsal side of the urodaeum, 
which,together with the coprodaeum, forms a large oval chamber, 
and this being filled with the very fluid urine, functionizes instead 
of the absent bladder. 

In Chetonia the kidneys lie in the pelvis, short and thick, more 
or less trihedral; the surface is marked with many shallow 
meandering grooves and fewer deeper furrows. Each ureter, 
composed of several large successive canals, leaves its kidney 
near the inner hinder end, and then runs free for a short space, 
crossing the gut to open into the neck of the urinary bladder, 
which arises ventrally out of the urodaeum, which itself has 
become a recess of the cloaca. The bladder is large, often more 
or less two-horned, attached to the pelvic wall by a peritoneal 
fold, and it contains very fluid urine. 

The kidneys of Sphtnodon are very small and far removed 
from the generative organs. The ureters open, each dose to 
the vas deferens of its side, beneath a little papilla, on the dorsal 
side, rather near the midline of the urodaeum, whence arises 
a long-necked bladder. 

Reproductive System. 

The Ovaries are always in pairs, placed headwards at a distance 
from the kidneys in Sphmodon, lizards and snakes; in the 
latter the right ovary lies farther forward. In tortoises, and 
especially in the crocodiles, where they are very long and much 
twisted or lobated, they are situated close to the kidneys and 
even accompany them. The ovaries of lizards and snakes con¬ 
tain many and large lymph spaces; those of the other reptiles 
are much denser in structure. The ripening eggs always cause 
them to assume the shape of a bunch of grapes. The oviducts are 
each held by a peritoneal fold which anses from near the dorsal 
midline. The abdominal ostia are long slits and are turned 
towards the side, away from the ovaries. The walls of the ducte 
gradually become thicker, glandular and much fiflded. Whilst 
the ripe eggs, often in considerable numbers, receive their shell, 
each egg lies in a separate chamber; in the geckos, which lay 
only one pair of eggs, the two respective chambers have become 
permanent features. In Spherudon each oviduct opens together 
with the ureter of its side near the dorsomedian line of the 
urodaeum. In most lizards the two oviducts and the two 
ureters have four separate openings in the dorsal wall ot the 
rather deep dorsal recess of the urodaeum. But in Lophura 
both ovidw^ unite (like the ureten) and have only one opting, 
whid) is placed a little nearer towards the pelvis than the 
urinary (^^ing, but they are. divided by a longitudinal septum 
which extends almost to ^ir common orifice. In the snakes 
the oviducts likewise q>en into the donal recess, sometimes by a 
common ostium, whidi is provided with a strong sphincter. 'Dte 
whole recess acts like a vagina for the reception of one ol the 
copulatory organs. The oviducts of the crocodiles open in a 
decidedly ventral position, on eitiier side close to the bm of thO 
clitoris, a considerable distance from the opeim^ of the ureters. 
In the tortoises theoviducts qpen seperatdy intoa wide ventral 
urino-genital sinus, at the bme of the nedc of (he fahulder. 

Ihe Testes cornspond in position mth the ovaries; in 
snakes and Ang^boenids'tiie ri^ is placed farther head^- 


wards tiian the left. The usual shape is elongated, tometaaes 
pointed forwards. Epididyms is sometimes of the same 
size as the testis and then consists of many meandering con¬ 
volutions of the vas deferens which is ctnnpo^ of several 
canals from the testis. The convolutions sue held together by a 
peritoneal lamella. Towards the cloaca (hey become much 
smaller and shorter, and the vas deferens passes alengthe m«lian 
side of the ureter. In Sphenodon these q}en separately, each 
near and below the same papilla near which opens the ureter of 
the same side. In most lizards the vas deferens unites with its 
ureter into one short canal which opens beneath or upon a small 
papilla in the upper comer of the urodaeal recess, far away from 
the pmis. In snakes vas deferens and ureter of each side are 
likewise commonly united. In the crocodiles each vas deferens 
passes from the dorsal side of the cloaca to the ventral side, not 
accompanied by the ureter, and opens into ^ blind sac v^ich 
forms the basal continuation of the deep groove on the dorsal 
side of the penis. In the tortoises the epididymis is very laig[e 
and the vas deferens is also much convoluted; each opens 
separately near the neck of the iaige urinary bladder close to 
the backward continuation of the deep longitudinal groove of 
the copulatory organ. 

Remnants of the Mullerian ducts run parallel with the vasa 
deferentia, and similar remnants of the Wolfiian ducts accompany 
the oviducts in crocodiles and tortoises, least degenerated of 
course in young specimens. Such reciprocal vestiges occur 
most likely also m lizards, and in female snakes a vestige of the 
male duct joins its ureter. In a nearly adult male Sphenodort the 
present writer missed the female remnants. 

The cqpi^toiy organs show very important modifications. 
Sphenodon is the only recent reptile which is devoid of such an 
organ; its imperfect substitute is an unpaired, thin, but high 
membranous fold which arises from the dorsal middie of the 
circular fold between urodaeum and coprodaeum. Daring 
copulation this part of the cloaca is probably everted to secure 
conception, a striking resemblance to the arrangement found 
in the Caecilia. The organs of all lizards and snakes are paired, 
in their quiescent state withdrawn into deep pockets which 
open on the right and left posterior corners of the proctodaeum 
or outer chamber of the 
cloaca, which for this reason 
has assumed the sh^ of 
a transverse slit in all 
lizards and makes. Hence 
these have sometimes been 
called Plagiotremata. Each 
organ can be everted and 
tucked in like the finger 
of a glove, a muscle being 
attached to the inside of 
the apex; when everted, the 
musme extends through the 
length of the organ; each 
muscle arises from tiie ven¬ 
tral side of several trans¬ 
verse processes of the tail 
vertebree, at a consider¬ 
able distance from the 
cloaca. In the embryo each M preanal plate. 
oigan arises as a conical protuberance, or papilla^ which 
projects out of the vent. latter it becomes inverted. Prob- 
aUy ontogenetic feature recapitulates the phykgew 
of these organs, which have to be looked upon at. iwtii*. 
ing flaps or portions of the walls of the cloaca w^h were |Nu* 
tr^ed during copulation, and which in time borrowed) asd 
specialized, muscular fil»M from the ventral tali mutdesi. .On 
the outer everted side of each oigan is a furrow for the reoqition 
of the semen. The apex is eit&r sin^ or mote or kwiile^y. 
bifurcated, «adt ann being followed by the UkeWiie 
furrow. The outer investing membrane of theta very mui|cidBti 
erectfle bodies is ^dermal j often, espeeiidly.nl Makes, .^Ito- 
vided witii numerona pi^iae, faddt or otherMtCresomcet. IR! 
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tmoy inaket. tbtaadue spiny and hard, 1 >ut according to l^ydij; 
this hardness is:nat diie to a horny mifcstonce but to the 'Sedi¬ 
tion of calcifying matter. £. D. Cape has invest^ted the 
almost endless minor inodiiicatians of these penial features and 
uses them for taxonomic purposes in the snakes. Vestiges of 
these orgsris-occur in females of snakes and lizards. Cl^ to 
thsK organs of the raakes lies a pair of anal glands of some size, 
ndiich poor their very oSensive secretion through an opening 
close to the base of each penis. The same glands occur in the 
same positieor in S^uuoion, which has no copulatory orgaais, 
and in crocodiles they appear as evertible musk glands. Hence 
J. £. V. Boos, not knowing of their existence in both sexes of 
snakes, tried to homologiae them with the paired penes of 
reptiles, an error which has been repeated in C. Gegenbaur’s 
Lthrbutk, vol. h. p. 53,^ 

The crocodiles and tortoises possess a single, median coptila- 
tory organ ,* it lies on the ventral or anteiior end of the cloaca, 
the outer qiemng of which is therefore a longitudinal sht, 
hence the term Orlhttremaia. In the crocodiles the organ is 
attached to the caudal comer of the ischiadic symphysis by a 
strong and roundish fibrous band, which arises single from the 
ventral sides and forms partly the continuation of the two 
fibrous halves otf the organ; the bulk of the crura, cwnparable 
to corpora cavernosa, is not attached to the pelvis, as generally 
stated, but projects backwards towards and into the pelvic 
cavity. This paction is especially rich in venous cavanosities. 
The outer coating of the gions possesses various paphiary pro¬ 
jections, which ore fnrni^cd with sensory, hedonic enrpusdes. 
On the morphologically dorsal side of the organ, not on the 
dorsum penis, is a deep groove which ends towards the crura 
in a blind sac, into the farther corner of which open the vasa 
defeceatia. In a full-grown Nile crocodile the whole organ 
is about 10 in. long. In young females up to a total length 
of 3 or 4 ft. the clitoris is nearly of the same size as the male 
organ, Irat it remains stationary and appears very small in 
large specimens. 

The organ of the tortoises is essentially of the same type 
as that of the crocodiles, but it is nowhere directly attached 
to the pdvis or to any other skeletal part. The whole organ, 
when withdrawn, lies in a ventral, long recess of the wide outer 
cloaca! chamber, and its crura extend so far back as to form 
the continuation of the ventral and lateral walls of the recessus 
which is continued into the neck of the urinary bladder. Its 
orifice and these of the seminal ducts are enclos^ by the walls 
of the dacp gnove which runs along the underside of the organ. 
Thisdssdira^nf oausideraUc size, surprisingly large in Triotvyx. 
The clitoris it'sz)Hl},xometimea tiny. 

The sesnud act js exti^eiy prolonged in Cheionians and 
still mew so af* the pr^ifuniuies, but in crocodiles it is the 
deed of a faw secodtu. Lfaards and snakes insert only one 
side. 

There remains One question whether the unpaired organ 
of the crocodiles and tortoises, which is the prototype of the 
mammalian organ in .every essential point, suid the paired 
organs of the lizards and snakes, arc to a certain extent homo¬ 
logous organs, in so for as they can both be derived from the 
same indiSerent condition.. 'With this view we assume that 
originally the protmisible walls of the outer cloacal chamber 
became specialized'into a right and left imperfect intiiomittent 
organ, that subsequently, in lizards, those hemipenes were 
shifted back towards the tail and were henceforth bound to 
devek)^ ssporately, While in the crocodiles, tortobes, mammids 
and birds the two primitive lateral evertile flaps approached 
each othar towards the ventraL . anterior side of the cloaca, 
and tfaat’ldinlid to a fustbtiv beginning probably at the baaai 
part, which at khe same time waa farther withdrawn faom the 
sueface and) secured the reckon of the spetma from both 
vasa defecentia ista one. candL This hypothesis has been 
objected to by>!Boael,!buC accepted byGege^ur (p. 538) after 
hHvttig been re jecuM on pi ggg of h» 

The JhkdedKrflhlaag at InM phyi^ogioalfy to thegenerar 
tivie systen. iTbiey are plahm) autside the peritoneinn. 3 h 


lizards they appear as two masses in the pelvic region, the 
black peritoneal lining covering only their dorsal side. They 
consist of a network of arteries and connective tissue, the 
meshy spaces of which are filled with “ fat”; they each receiw 
an artery from the femoral vessel sAiich enters them in the 
mgninal region ; the veins collect into the abdominaL In 
snakes the fat bodies are very long, extending from the cloaca 
to the liver. Tortoises seem to have only teaces of them, but 
mSpkenodan and in crocodiles they resemble those of lizards.— 
The peculiar organ suspiended from the right abdomma) wall 
of crocodiles, variously mentioned as mesenteric gland or body, 
01 fatty spleen, by Butler, k pmssibly related to the same 
category. The fat bodies of leptiies are sometimes vaguely 
alluded to as hibernatinp^ bodies; like the fat bodies which are 
attached to the generative gknds of Ampfaibia they do not 
become reduced durmg the eventual hibernation but are largest 
before the pairing season, by the end of Which the)' are 
exhausted, looking reddish or grey after the loss of their Stores 
of fat and probably other important contents. 

The Embryonic Development. 

Fcrtilizatioti of the egg always takes place internally, and 
the egg containing a large amount of faod-yolk is of course 
meroblastic. It is sufficient to mention that many lizards, 
some chameleons .and many snakes (not Sphtnodon, geckos, 
crocodiles and Cheionians) retain tlieir, in these cases very 
thin-shelled, eggs in the oviducts until the embryo is ready 
to burst the egg-membrane during the act of jrorturition or 
immediately after it. Such species are usually called ovu- 
viviparous, although there is no difference between them and 
other viviparous creatures, for instance the marsupials. 
The majority of reptiles are oviparous and the egg is enclosed 
in a strong parehment shell, with or without calcareous 
deptosits. Only gas exchange c<an take place between such 
an egg and the outside, and it loses by evaporation, whilst in 
the batrachian egg various other exchanges are easy through 
the thin membrane. The salamander embryo, within its thin 
egg-mmbrane, even> grows to a size many times larger than 
the original egg, it docs not only breathe, but it is also nourished 
through the gills, and by some means or other the watstc 
products are partly eliminate iwitbouit filling the bladder. 
The amphibia are born as larvae and live as such tor a long 
time, often in a most impterfect condition. Nothing'of all 
this applies to the reptile, which leaves the egg as a perfect 
little imago. A great amount of yolk sipiplying the roateriid, 
and a large “ bladder ” to receive the waste products and to 
act as respiratory organ, have made this possililc. That the 
allantois and the amnion behave precisely in the same way 
in the mammals. wi& their much reduced yolk, only testifies to 
the superior vfllioe of these organs, and after all there is no 
difference in, this respect between a monotreme and a reptile. 
These two organs seem to have come into existence with the 
reptiles and constitute the most reliable diagnostic faature 
between higher and lower vertebrates. All nptiles, birds 
and mammals have a navel, a feature unknown and in^oissible 
in Batoachia and fishes. A few remarks on these impiortant 
embryonic organs maqr not be superfluous, especially concerning 
tbeir possbtle. origin. 

Wfalst the arinaxy bladder of the Batoachia cetaatns within 
the body threughout the embryonic stage, this organ undergoes 
in the higher vertebrates, reptiles, bms and mammals, con¬ 
siderable raodifications, and.it assumes, kenoefarth. as AUaniois, 
new inapiortant fimetions besides that- of 'being the receptacle 
of the embepronie urine.. The dcvelopmettt'lOf die. Allantois is 
in intimate causal connexioa with that of the Amnion. All 
the AUantoidta are als(X.i 4 MnMilS'enii vice versa, but the term 
Amniota is pirefaraide, sitace the basal ipHurtion of the Afiantois 
remauis in' the adnlt as tire' urinary Uadder,'as an organ , faencc- 
ffirthequivalwitto and hoinelagons mrith t^t of ^ Anamnia. 
The primaiydeakure seems.ita Ik 'tike allantois whidsJieaves the 
body cavsity, ceniaim without the . amiiiotHt folds, levcn after 
titBM haivn enolosad the facdy within the aaaawltio bag, and 
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then spreads ncariy alj over the inner side of the egg-sheli. 
Having thus come into the closest possibic contact \rah the 
atmospheric air, the vessels of the aJtentois can oxchan^ their 
carbon dioxide for oxy^ and the allantoil bammes the re¬ 
spiratory organ of tt«r erabrym. Herewith stands in direct 
correlation the con^te absence of any internal and of external 
giljb in the embryonic reptiles. The blood vessels of the allan¬ 
tois are fundamentally the same as those of the batrachian 
bladder, namely, branches from the, pelvic arteries (later hypo- 
gastrics) and veins which return from the base of the bladder 
to the abdominal wall and thence to the liver. 

In the normal reptilian egg, surrounded by its non-yielding 
shell, space is absolutely limited, and whilst the yolk is being 
diminished and increased secretion of urine distends the bladder, 
this soon protrudes out of the body cavity proper into the 
extra-embryonal coelomatie space between the true amnion and 
the fake amnion or serous membrane. It fills this space .so 
far as the yolk-sac allows it. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that this growth of the allantoLs lias been one of the cause.s of 
the caudal amniotic fold; the sinking of the embryo into the 
space of the diminishing yolk-sac is no doubt another cause, 
but the fact remains that the amnion is the chief hindrance to 
the closing,of the body-wall at the region of the future navel. 

The life-histories of embryonic development arc the domain 
of the efflbryographers. 'J'hcy are the imperfect accounts of 
the ways and means (often crooked and blurred, owing to short 
cuts and in adaptation to conditions which prevail during the 
embryonic period) by which the growing cmature arrives at 
those features which form the account of the aiiatomical structure 
of the adult. Comparative anatomy, with phyaology, alone 
lead through the nia2e of the endless embryonic vagaries and 
afford the clues for the reconstruction of tiic real life-history 
of an animal and its ancestry. For detail the reader is referred 
to numerous papers quoted in the list of literature, and to the 
various text-books, above all to the llanibuch 4. vergleichenden 
Entwichlungsgeschichte d, Wirbdthien, edited by 0 . Hertwig, 
Berlin. 

AuTiioaiTUSS ON Anatomv. Jiibliogrnphy, — Xhc appended list 
of papers (many with shortened titles) represents but a fraction of 
the enormous literature dealing with the anatomy of reptiles. 
Special stress has been laid upon the more recent publicationB. A 
great amount of inlormation, general aod detailed, is contaiaed in 
Uronn’s Kiasseit u. Ordnwngen i. 7 'hierreiche, the theae volumes 
concerning reptiles having been written by C. K Hoffmann (Leipzig, 
1878-1890); E. D. Cope’s Crocodilinni, 'LimMs ntid HHakes «/ North 
AtHerica, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1900; H. Gadow's "Am¬ 
phibia and HtptHes," vol. xiii, of The CnmMdgf NMurol History 
fLondon, 1901); above aJI in C. Gegenbaur's VtrgUUhende Amtomie 
4 . Wirbelthere (Leipzig, 1898-1901), 

Shektal. —J. E. v. Bemmelen, " Schaedelbau v. Dermochelys 
coriacea," Festschr. /. Gegtnhatw (iSort); E. GaUpfi," Morphologm d. 
SohaodBls,” Marphchg. AyheHeu (1894), iv, ,pp, 7y-*t(8i pis.; ibi4. 
(■■ Problems CoBcaraing the Skull"), Anot. Ereebn^ { 1901 ), x- pp. 847- 
1001. W. K. Parker," Skull of LacortilW' Phu. Trans. 170 (1880), pp. 
595-640,.pis. 37-4b; "of Tropidonotus," ibia.-(rSytj), 169,pp.385-417, 
pis.; "Crocodilia,' Trans. Zool. Soc. (1885), xL pp. n63--3ta, pli. 

' Chamaeleons," ibid. (1885), xi. pp. 77-»0Si plS. F. 

SkibenrocK. " Kopfaloolct d, Scincoiden, Ai^iden p. Giaxhosaur- 
idcn,".i»». Nat, Hojmuseyim (Wien, 1892), vie 3, CM the enormous, 
still increasing, literature Concerning the homofogies otthe-ailditopy 
ossicles, a few only can be mentioned ; the sapors by Kingtteyianl 
Versluys oontaiu most of the previous utmatose; W, IPetors, 
«vezal most important papers w Hotufbsbtr. Ah, Wist- ,(Berlin, 
stst Nov. 1867, ■*-- ^ ' - — 

isth Jan. i8J4). 

Visceral Arches, and Homologies 
Tratu, 1179 (1888), B. pp. 4151-14185, .pis. 7J-S74.; ^ 

Ahditory Os»oie8,'’,44wt. {4901), arm. Nto *b. 1. Ve^uys, 

' Mittlaie m hus8ett ,0hrspktttc q, jL^ertiUa, u, 'flihyrtcnoiic^lia," 
Jahhh. ArudTxi^. la, pp; tm-A06, ‘Pott SSwstive 
and careful) 1 '"timtWlckl. a. OcbimellaMrigb,'LMarttlinra,t 
ibid. (191*3), Hi JJp- 1074188, pis, J. iianffScjr. " Xfce ,qigsfcala 
3ijlo-6,(4wF 

auns, Anat. Ans. (rspi). vi. p. 107, T. H. Htisdw^‘‘The Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Malleus and Incus of the MamnuUali iii-'tiHi‘Other 
Vcrt«b)ata,,",/Mr.5u tSOg, W, K. Parker, " Struct, and Pevelop- 
ment ei l^ofcftjiban 'SIWB;** Traits: ‘Xoel: Sdel '(iMJ).''!#.. espe^fy 

... - H. Gad#. " Khifutiw of the 


kinph(bbi an<l Amfikm;\PhiI. Ti^. itSgSfi »g6,1*0. t-yy (udtti a 
list of ninety-three papers). G. B. HoweS and H.-'S. SwinnelMon; 
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" Deyetopmeat of the Skeleton of Sphenodon," TMnt. ZmI. Soc. 
(1901),, kVi. pp. pb. Q. A. Boulcsger, Catabiene of 

UulonMns, RkynckoeephaNans ami CrocodtUs, Bttt. Mus. **8g ; 

iiiMfSs (3 vole., 1885-1887); Cat. of Saaims (3 vols>, 7893'- 
lew ; these volumes contain a great body of ostoologieal'abser- 


bologna (8, 1837, and 9, tb^), E. EJ. Cope, 
Osteology of Lacertilia," Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. (189a), 30, pp. 
' « ' Degen^ntion of Limbs and Girdles, • Joum. 

PP’ *» 3 -* 44 ‘ E- Ficalbi. Osteoiogia dtl PtoH- 
dattilo (Pisa, 1882). A. Goette, " Boitrage i. Sheiotswiteai," Arch. 
mcK Anat.JiSyjh 14, pp, 502-620. A. GQnther, '' Anatotny o( 
HaMena, Phil. Trans. (1867), 137, pp. 395-629, pb. S. Orlandt 
Note anatomiche s. Maorosincus,^' ,<«» S. tig. (Genova, 1894), v. 3 j 
’’ Skelet d. Seine. Anguid. Genhosaurid,’’ Am. Natmhist. Sofmus. 
1895), X. pp. 17-41SkHet d. Agamidae,’’ Sitsb. Ah. Hits. Witn. 
(1895), 104, pp. 1089-1196. F. Sic^nnock, " Slulet v. Bro^esia,’' 
Sitsb. Ah. Wiss. Wien (1893), 102, pp, 71-118 j " Skelet v, Gro- 
plstes,” Annul. Natnrhlst, Hofmuteum (1892), vil. pp, 517-936, 
1893: " Skelet d. Lacortiden,’’ Sitsb. Ah. Wist. Witn (1894), tu, 
pp. 203-292. C. Smalian, "Anal. d. Amphisbaonid," Zsitsckr. wiss. 
£ool. (1885), 42. pp. t2(-202. A. Voeltzkow, *' Biolog. n. Entwiold. 
von Criwodaus," Ahk. Senchmb. Ces. (1899), 26, pp. I-150. 17 pto. 
E. A. Case, " Osteology and Relationkiips of Proiostega," Janm. 
Morph. (1897), xiv. pp. 2i-(>o. H. Goette, " Sntwicld. desGatapax 
d. Schildkroeten,’’ ZeitsoHr. iw'es. Zool. (1899), 60 , pp, 40-434, pta. 
9 -" Morphogein,r of Clielonim Carapace," Amer. Nat. 
(1898), 32, pp. 929-948. G. Baur, " Morldiol. Untierkiefcr d.-Hcpt.,’’ 
Anat. Ans. (iSgt,), xl. 410-415. M. F&rbringer, ''Brustschuiter- 
apparat und Schultcrrauskeln. Reptilion," Jtna Zeitsehr. (1900), 
.14, pp. 215-718, pis. X3-17 (with a list of many titles of papers con¬ 
cerning reptiles; and a new, unsatisfactory ctasslffoation of the Whole 
class). C. K. Hoffmann, " Becken d. Amphib. u. HeptB.,’’ NbMarl. 
Arch. f. Zool., hi. E, Mehnert, " Beckenguertel d. Emys lutsxia," 
Mo^h. Jahrb. (1890), to, pp, 537-571, pi.; " Os bypoischium, Ac. 
d. Eidechsen," Morph. Jahrb. (1891), 17, pp. 123-144, pi. W. K. 
Parker, " Slioukfer Girdle and Sternum." Roy. Soc. London, 1868. 
A. Rosenberg, " Development of Skeleton of Reduced Liihbs,’’ 
Zeitsehr. miss. ZoOl. (1873), 23, pp. 116-170, pis. A. Sabatier, 
" ComparaiSon des ceintures et dea membroS ant. et post," Mtm. 
Ac. Montpellier (1880). xix. C. Gegenbour, VMtrsuch. e. vtrg. Anat., 
’ I. Carpus u. Taraus " (1864), 11 ." Sohulterguerfel ’’ (1865) (theinost 
important monographs). A. Banehi, " ParalibUla," MoMom Zool. 
Ilaltano (1900), xi. No. 7 (A nodule ][ betwteo femur and fibula in 
Ijicerta). G. Baur, " CArpue u. Tataus d. Reptii.,’’ Anatom. An eig. 
iv. No. 2. G. Bom, " CarpUs u. Tarsus d. Saurier,’’ Mmph. JaMi. 
(1876), 2, pp. 1-26. pi. A. Carlsson, " Oliedmassonceste bei Sohlan- 
gen, Svsnsk. Vetensh. Ac, Handlingar, li. (1886), A. Jabnion, 
" Development of Pelvic Girdle," g.J.M.S. (1883), 33, pp. 3g9*,4ti, 
G. Kehrer, " Carpus u. Tarsus,’’ Be*. Naturf. Get. (Fr«ibiS^,'i. i886). 
W. Knekenthal, “ Etitwickl. d. Handskelets des CrocodileB,’’Aferpa. 
Jahrb. 1(1892), 19, pp, 42-55. H. F. Sauvage, " Mombte aottrieur 
du Pseudopus," Ann. Sei. Nal.-Zool. 7, art. 13 (2878). A. Stecker 
" Carpus u. Tarsus bei Chamaeleon," otlzfi. Ah. Witt. (1877), 73, 2, 
pfe. R. WiederSheim, Gliedmotitnthtlttt.. Sctulter. n Bee^glieriii 
(Iona, 189s), K'. BaechtoM, tBier die Giftwtrkteuge dtr Schhmgm 

(rabingen, 1843). A. Dugfa, " Venin de i’Helodtrma," jnbil. Soc. 
Biol. (1899), pp. 34 “‘ 37 - D. F. Welntond, " On theRggHtoothofthe 
Snakes,’’ PrOc. Etux IhstiHdO (Salem, 1836); had u WfMfeiwt. 
Jahresheft, Vtremvaierl. Natitrh. G.'8.'W«8t,'"Bifcoal'G>aa(hl 

and Teeth of Poisonous Snhkto," P.Z,S. (1895), pp. 8ia*8a6, pis. 
44 - 46 . • ;I 

Tegnmentary.—A BatelU, " Bau der Reptihaohaut,” Atek mihr. 
Anat. (i»86), 17, pp. 346-jjSr, pis. J. E. V. Boas, ’* W%beW*ier. 
bralle,’’ Morph, Jahrb. (1894), xxi, pp. 2ei-<3it, pis. A. Hhaae, 
" Bau d. Haftlappen bei denGeckotidmi,*’ Arch, Natmg. (tpoo), 61, 
pp. 3*1-345, pb. R, Rsller, " Farbenwecksal d, ChaathUmw," 
Arch. get. Physiol, (1895).>61, pp. 1*3-168. C. Herbert, VdUht d«r 
ReptHien,’’ Areh.-niihr, Amt. (SiyB), 1'3,'pp. 363-262. , F, Maurer, 
Epidermis mi thib AihoemmUnge , (Loipeigi tfipf), F. >B(giaefer, 
“Schenketdvueeen A. Eideahstn," .diot; IVaNirg,' (apea), 168, pp. 
*7-64, pb. F. Todaro, Rictreht j, tul ihbor, dt antd, wOhm. 48 ’.ffiiiiwi 
(1878), II. I. P 7 Toetg, " DrOeMMatlae Bpidorm6i(lalatgaiie d, 
Eudedbsen h; Schlatigen,^* Atb, Zotd, Jnst, nf.ipp, 

tr9-ii34ipis. ,.M . 

AlerWXsfiWfeW.—J.F.Benmielew, oBaHr. KeitntnuMd. Hab«*gend 
M Reptdiea Mefiedeel,*’ •Natnra Aiiis'Magitira tAtdi4tenkimi‘ii887). 
t.Edirigar,"«'WboheiAilWld. BeptUfen,'** mh. Stmkenb.Qt, ' " • 


26, pp. i6»-‘t97, ph. J. G. mifeher, «• (MdtirhnMveB d<M 
Abhandt. Naturunss. Vereiit, Halaborg, Jtl,j(li85*), pp,- 


(with mmrt feetaneHt •mustMtliiM). " M. Furtatoaer. .l•‘Epalo- 
ficcipittU Server,’' Ac., Festsekr. f. -Gegenbour, tk, fttg6). < -Si.'P. 
C«g8, ’’‘Brain of Trion5W,“ Peect Am. Mier. dhoti btApSii^actai. 


pp. 1857*2*. E. Gauppi " Anbws'd< Hypdpliy«*l 4 >.. 3 *iidie<ii(’' 
A-rekmltr.- Amt: ’(1*93142- &ttaittti*,d, 
MdoEd ^indie d/LaiCerth VhWU'' fffe. At Amt: .Bmanoti. 
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cmnp. Neurol. (1891), i. pp. 1-56, iii. (1893), pp. 77-106, 119-140, 
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comp, Neurol. (1894), pp. 73-116. H. v. Jhering, Das petipherische 
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Opluophagus bungarus," P.Z.S. (1903), pp. 319-328. C. Butler, 
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Memoranda in Anatomy (London and Edinburgh, 1889), i. B. 
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38, pp. 487-490. H. Gadow, " Cloaca and Copulatory Organs of 
the Amniota,” Phil. Trans. B. (1887), pp. 5-37, pb. 2-5. k. 
Hellmuth, " Kloake u. Phallus d. Schildkroeten u. Krokodile," 
Morph. Jahrb. (1902), 30. pp. 582-613. F. V. Moeller, “ Urogenital- 
sy-stem^ d. Schildkroeten,'' Zeitsehr, wiss. Zool,, 65, pp. 573—598. 
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pl. 32. 33 . (H.'F. G.) 

IV. Distribution in Space 

This zoo-geographical review deals only with modern reptiles. 
We begin with a survey of the faunas of some of the most obvious 
land-complexes which bear close resemblance to the now 
classical “ regions ” of P. L. Sclater and A. R. Wallace. None of 
these “ regions ” has definable frontiers, and what acts as a bar to 
one family may be totally ignored by another. According to the 
several orders of reptiles the world is mapped out in very different 
ways. The African fauna does not stop at the Suez Canal, 
nor eyen at the Red Sea; there is a transitional belt notice¬ 
able in the countries from Syria to Arabia, Persia and India. 
To the north, Indian influence extends right into Turkestan, 
or vice versa; the Central Asiatic fauna passes into that of India. 
On the Chinese side prevailing conditions are still almost un¬ 
known ; Wallace’s line is more or less rigidly respected by 
Trionychidae, hooded Elaps, vipers and Lacertidae, ivhilc it has 
not the slightest influence upon crocodiles, pit vipers, Varanidae, 
Agamidae, &c. In the western hemisphere we have a grand 
illustration of the interchange of two faunas and of the fact 
that it is neither a nairow strait nor an equally narrow isthmus 
which decides the limitation of two regions. Central America 
and the Antilles form one complex with S. America, llienearctic 
region ends at the edge of the great Mexican plateau, which 
itself is a continuation of the north continent. Many nearctic 
forms have passed southwards into the tropics, even into far- 
off S. America, but the majority of the southerners, in their 
northern extension, have been checked by this plateau and have 
surged to the right and left along the Pacific and Atlantic 
tropical coastlands. TTie present writer happens to have made 
a spmial study of this part of the world (cf. “ The Distribution of 
Mexican Amphibians and Reptiles,” P.Z.S., 1905, pp. 191-394); 
the N. and S. American faunas have therefore been more fully 
treated in the following review of the various faunas. No 
doubt others can be treated in a similar manner, but the physical 
features between N. and S. America are unique, aftd the results 
are closely par^leled by those of the fauna of birds. TTie 
narrow and long neck of the bthmus of Panama (once no doubt 
much broader) is no boundary; if the meeting of N. and S. 
had taken place there, that narrow causeway would be crowded, 
and this is not the case. 

Nzw Zbalano,—T he only recent reptiles are Sphenodod (q.v,), 
which testifiee to the great age 0^ these islands; about half a dozen 
Scincidae- of the genus Lygosoma, members of a cosmopolitan 
family ; and some few gwkos, eig. Naultinus, of a fainilyof gt'Cat 
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then spreads ncariy alj over the inner side of the egg-sheli. 
Having thus come into the closest possibic contact \rah the 
atmospheric air, the vessels of the aJtentois can oxchan^ their 
carbon dioxide for oxy^ and the allantoil bammes the re¬ 
spiratory organ of tt«r erabrym. Herewith stands in direct 
correlation the con^te absence of any internal and of external 
giljb in the embryonic reptiles. The blood vessels of the allan¬ 
tois are fundamentally the same as those of the batrachian 
bladder, namely, branches from the, pelvic arteries (later hypo- 
gastrics) and veins which return from the base of the bladder 
to the abdominal wall and thence to the liver. 

In the normal reptilian egg, surrounded by its non-yielding 
shell, space is absolutely limited, and whilst the yolk is being 
diminished and increased secretion of urine distends the bladder, 
this soon protrudes out of the body cavity proper into the 
extra-embryonal coelomatie space between the true amnion and 
the fake amnion or serous membrane. It fills this space .so 
far as the yolk-sac allows it. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that this growth of the allantoLs lias been one of the cause.s of 
the caudal amniotic fold; the sinking of the embryo into the 
space of the diminishing yolk-sac is no doubt another cause, 
but the fact remains that the amnion is the chief hindrance to 
the closing,of the body-wall at the region of the future navel. 

The life-histories of embryonic development arc the domain 
of the efflbryographers. 'J'hcy are the imperfect accounts of 
the ways and means (often crooked and blurred, owing to short 
cuts and in adaptation to conditions which prevail during the 
embryonic period) by which the growing cmature arrives at 
those features which form the account of the aiiatomical structure 
of the adult. Comparative anatomy, with phyaology, alone 
lead through the nia2e of the endless embryonic vagaries and 
afford the clues for the reconstruction of tiic real life-history 
of an animal and its ancestry. For detail the reader is referred 
to numerous papers quoted in the list of literature, and to the 
various text-books, above all to the llanibuch 4. vergleichenden 
Entwichlungsgeschichte d, Wirbdthien, edited by 0 . Hertwig, 
Berlin. 

AuTiioaiTUSS ON Anatomv. Jiibliogrnphy, — Xhc appended list 
of papers (many with shortened titles) represents but a fraction of 
the enormous literature dealing with the anatomy of reptiles. 
Special stress has been laid upon the more recent publicationB. A 
great amount of inlormation, general aod detailed, is contaiaed in 
Uronn’s Kiasseit u. Ordnwngen i. 7'hierreiche, the theae volumes 
concerning reptiles having been written by C. K Hoffmann (Leipzig, 
1878-1890); E. D. Cope’s Crocodilinni, 'LimMs ntid HHakes «/ North 
AtHerica, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1900; H. Gadow's "Am¬ 
phibia and HtptHes," vol. xiii, of The CnmMdgf NMurol History 
fLondon, 1901); above aJI in C. Gegenbaur's VtrgUUhende Amtomie 
4. Wirbelthere (Leipzig, 1898-1901), 

Shektal. —J. E. v. Bemmelen, " Schaedelbau v. Dermochelys 
coriacea," Festschr. /. Gegtnhatw (iSort); E. GaUpfi," Morphologm d. 
SohaodBls,” Marphchg. AyheHeu (1894), iv, ,pp, 7y-*t(8i pis.; ibi 4 . 
(■■ Problems CoBcaraing the Skull"), Anot. Ereebn^ {1901), x- pp. 847- 
1001. W. K. Parker," Skull of LacortilW' Phu. Trans. 170 (1880), pp. 
595-640,.pis. 37-4b; "of Tropidonotus," ibia.-(rSytj), 169,pp.385-417, 
pis.; "Crocodilia,' Trans. Zool. Soc. (1885), xL pp. n63--3ta, pli. 

' Chamaeleons," ibid. (1885), xi. pp. 77 -» 0 Si plS. F. 

SkibenrocK. " Kopfaloolct d, Scincoiden, Ai^iden p. Giaxhosaur- 
idcn,".i»». Nat, Hojmuseyim (Wien, 1892), vie 3, CM the enormous, 
still increasing, literature Concerning the homofogies otthe-ailditopy 
ossicles, a few only can be mentioned ; the sapors by Kingtteyianl 
Versluys oontaiu most of the previous utmatose; W, IPetors, 
«vezal most important papers w Hotufbsbtr. Ah, Wist- ,(Berlin, 
stst Nov. 1867, ■*-- ^ ' - — 

isth Jan. i8J4). 

Visceral Arches, and Homologies 
Tratu, 1179 (1888), B. pp. 4151-14185, .pis. 7J-S74.; ^ 

Ahditory Os»oie8,'’,44wt. {4901), arm. Nto *b. 1 . Ve^uys, 

' Mittlaie m hus8ett ,0hrspktttc q, jL^ertiUa, u, 'flihyrtcnoiic^lia," 
Jahhh. ArudTxi^. la, pp; tm-A06, ‘Pott SSwstive 
and careful) 1 '"timtWlckl. a. OcbimellaMrigb,'LMarttlinra,t 
ibid. (191*3), Hi JJp- 1074188, pis, J. iianffScjr. " Xfce ,qigsfcala 
3 ijlo- 6 ,( 4 wF 

auns, Anat. Ans. (rspi). vi. p. 107, T. H. Htisdw^‘‘The Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Malleus and Incus of the MamnuUali iii-'tiHi‘Other 
Vcrt«b)ata,,",/Mr. 5 u tSOg, W, K. Parker, " Struct, and Pevelop- 
ment ei l^ofcftjiban 'SIWB;** Traits: ‘Xoel: Sdel '(iMJ).''!#.. espe^fy 

... - H. Gad#. " Khifutiw of the 


kinph(bbi an<l Amfikm;\PhiI. Ti^. itSgSfi »g6,1*0. t-yy (udtti a 
list of ninety-three papers). G. B. HoweS and H.-'S. SwinnelMon; 
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" Deyetopmeat of the Skeleton of Sphenodon," TMnt. ZmI. Soc. 
(1901),, kVi. pp. pb. Q. A. Boulcsger, Catabiene of 

UulonMns, RkynckoeephaNans ami CrocodtUs, Bttt. Mus. **8g ; 

iiiMfSs (3 vole., 1885-1887); Cat. of Saaims (3 vols>, 7893'- 
lew ; these volumes contain a great body of ostoologieal'abser- 


bologna (8, 1837, and 9, tb^), E. EJ. Cope, 
Osteology of Lacertilia," Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. (189a), 30, pp. 
' « ' Degen^ntion of Limbs and Girdles, • Joum. 

PP’ *» 3 -* 44 ‘ E- Ficalbi. Osteoiogia dtl PtoH- 
dattilo (Pisa, 1882). A. Goette, " Boitrage i. Sheiotswiteai," Arch. 
mcK Anat.JiSyjh 14, pp, 502-620. A. GQnther, '' Anatotny o( 
HaMena, Phil. Trans. (1867), 137, pp. 395-629, pb. S. Orlandt 
Note anatomiche s. Maorosincus,^' ,<«» S. tig. (Genova, 1894), v. 3 j 
’’ Skelet d. Seine. Anguid. Genhosaurid,’’ Am. Natmhist. Sofmus. 
1895), X. pp. 17-41SkHet d. Agamidae,’’ Sitsb. Ah. Hits. Witn. 
(1895), 104, pp. 1089-1196. F. Sic^nnock, " Slulet v. Bro^esia,’' 
Sitsb. Ah. Wiss. Wien (1893), 102, pp, 71-118 j " Skelet v, Gro- 
plstes,” Annul. Natnrhlst, Hofmuteum (1892), vil. pp, 517-936, 
1893: " Skelet d. Lacortiden,’’ Sitsb. Ah. Wist. Witn (1894), tu, 
pp. 203-292. C. Smalian, "Anal. d. Amphisbaonid," Zsitsckr. wiss. 
£ool. (1885), 42. pp. t2(-202. A. Voeltzkow, *' Biolog. n. Entwiold. 
von Criwodaus," Ahk. Senchmb. Ces. (1899), 26, pp. I-150. 17 pto. 
E. A. Case, " Osteology and Relationkiips of Proiostega," Janm. 
Morph. (1897), xiv. pp. 2i-(>o. H. Goette, " Sntwicld. desGatapax 
d. Schildkroeten,’’ ZeitsoHr. iw'es. Zool. (1899), 60 , pp, 40-434, pta. 
9 -" Morphogein,r of Clielonim Carapace," Amer. Nat. 
(1898), 32, pp. 929-948. G. Baur, " Morldiol. Untierkiefcr d.-Hcpt.,’’ 
Anat. Ans. (iSgt,), xl. 410-415. M. F&rbringer, ''Brustschuiter- 
apparat und Schultcrrauskeln. Reptilion," Jtna Zeitsehr. (1900), 
.14, pp. 215-718, pis. X3-17 (with a list of many titles of papers con¬ 
cerning reptiles; and a new, unsatisfactory ctasslffoation of the Whole 
class). C. K. Hoffmann, " Becken d. Amphib. u. HeptB.,’’ NbMarl. 
Arch. f. Zool., hi. E, Mehnert, " Beckenguertel d. Emys lutsxia," 
Mo^h. Jahrb. (1890), to, pp, 537-571, pi.; " Os bypoischium, Ac. 
d. Eidechsen," Morph. Jahrb. (1891), 17, pp. 123-144, pi. W. K. 
Parker, " Slioukfer Girdle and Sternum." Roy. Soc. London, 1868. 
A. Rosenberg, " Development of Skeleton of Reduced Liihbs,’’ 
Zeitsehr. miss. ZoOl. (1873), 23, pp. 116-170, pis. A. Sabatier, 
" ComparaiSon des ceintures et dea membroS ant. et post," Mtm. 
Ac. Montpellier (1880). xix. C. Gegenbour, VMtrsuch. e. vtrg. Anat., 
’ I. Carpus u. Taraus " (1864), 11 ." Sohulterguerfel ’’ (1865) (theinost 
important monographs). A. Banehi, " ParalibUla," MoMom Zool. 
Ilaltano (1900), xi. No. 7 (A nodule ][ betwteo femur and fibula in 
Ijicerta). G. Baur, " CArpue u. Tataus d. Reptii.,’’ Anatom. An eig. 
iv. No. 2. G. Bom, " CarpUs u. Tarsus d. Saurier,’’ Mmph. JaMi. 
(1876), 2, pp. 1-26. pi. A. Carlsson, " Oliedmassonceste bei Sohlan- 
gen, Svsnsk. Vetensh. Ac, Handlingar, li. (1886), A. Jabnion, 
" Development of Pelvic Girdle," g.J.M.S. (1883), 33, pp. 3g9*,4ti, 
G. Kehrer, " Carpus u. Tarsus,’’ Be*. Naturf. Get. (Fr«ibiS^,'i. i886). 
W. Knekenthal, “ Etitwickl. d. Handskelets des CrocodileB,’’Aferpa. 
Jahrb. 1(1892), 19, pp, 42-55. H. F. Sauvage, " Mombte aottrieur 
du Pseudopus," Ann. Sei. Nal.-Zool. 7, art. 13 (2878). A. Stecker 
" Carpus u. Tarsus bei Chamaeleon," otlzfi. Ah. Witt. (1877), 73, 2, 
pfe. R. WiederSheim, Gliedmotitnthtlttt.. Sctulter. n Bee^glieriii 
(Iona, 189s), K'. BaechtoM, tBier die Giftwtrkteuge dtr Schhmgm 

(rabingen, 1843). A. Dugfa, " Venin de i’Helodtrma," jnbil. Soc. 
Biol. (1899), pp. 34 “‘ 37 - D. F. Welntond, " On theRggHtoothofthe 
Snakes,’’ PrOc. Etux IhstiHdO (Salem, 1836); had u WfMfeiwt. 
Jahresheft, Vtremvaierl. Natitrh. G.'8.'W«8t,'"Bifcoal'G>aa(hl 

and Teeth of Poisonous Snhkto," P.Z,S. (1895), pp. 8ia*8a6, pis. 
44 - 46 . • ;I 

Tegnmentary.—A BatelU, " Bau der Reptihaohaut,” Atek mihr. 
Anat. (i»86), 17, pp. 346-jjSr, pis. J. E. V. Boas, ’* W%beW*ier. 
bralle,’’ Morph, Jahrb. (1894), xxi, pp. 2ei-<3it, pis. A. Hhaae, 
" Bau d. Haftlappen bei denGeckotidmi,*’ Arch, Natmg. (tpoo), 61, 
pp. 3*1-345, pb. R, Rsller, " Farbenwecksal d, ChaathUmw," 
Arch. get. Physiol, (1895). >61, pp. 1*3-168. C. Herbert, VdUht d«r 
ReptHien,’’ Areh.-niihr, Amt. (SiyB), 1'3,'pp. 363-262. , F, Maurer, 
Epidermis mi thib AihoemmUnge, (Loipeigi tfipf), F. >B(giaefer, 
“Schenketdvueeen A. Eideahstn," .diot; IVaNirg,' (apea), 168, pp. 
*7-64, pb. F. Todaro, Rictreht j, tul ihbor, dt antd, wOhm. 48 ’.ffiiiiwi 
(1878), II. I. P 7 Toetg, " DrOeMMatlae Bpidorm6i(lalatgaiie d, 
Eudedbsen h; Schlatigen,^* Atb, Zotd, Jnst, nf.ipp, 

tr9-ii34ipis. ,.M . 

AlerWXsfiWfeW.—J.F.Benmielew, oBaHr. KeitntnuMd. Hab«*gend 
M Reptdiea Mefiedeel,*’ •Natnra Aiiis'Magitira tAtdi4tenkimi‘ii887). 
t.Edirigar,"«'WboheiAilWld. BeptUfen,'** mh. Stmkenb.Qt, ' " • 


26, pp. i6»-‘t97, ph. J. G. mifeher, «• (MdtirhnMveB d<M 
Abhandt. Naturunss. Vereiit, Halaborg, Jtl,j(li85*), pp,- 


(with mmrt feetaneHt •mustMtliiM). " M. Furtatoaer. .l•‘Epalo- 
ficcipittU Server,’' Ac., Festsekr. f. -Gegenbour, tk, fttg 6 ). < -Si.'P. 
C«g8, ’’‘Brain of Trion5W,“ Peect Am. Mier. dhoti btApSii^actai. 


pp. 1857*2*. E. Gauppi " Anbws 'd< Hypdpliy«*l 4 >.. 3 *iidie<ii(’' 
A-rekmltr.- Amt: ’(1*93142- &ttaittti*,d, 
MdoEd ^indie d/LaiCerth VhWU'' fffe. At Amt: .Bmanoti. 
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Stemothuma, both alw in Alrica, Podocnemis, which cUcwhfre 
occurs hi Sooth America only, and WTVoral Testadinidac; of those 
lawi'j is pocoliar to Mnilagiwcar, while TesMo has furnished the 
gl'Kantic tortoises of Aldabni, the Soichelles, and recently extinct 
in Mauritius and Madagascar, (h litards aro present a few (ierrho- 
saarldae and Zomindae, both African ty^'S; the remarkable 
occurrence of two ignannl genera ChataraihH and Hn/'lurm, boUi 
peculiar to the island ; skinks. many gi-ckoa, and Ilrulflates, sole 
type of the I 'roplatinae and an abundance of Oliamekons, of the 
genera Vhmnelfvii, with f'A. parsma, the giant ol the family, and the 
small species of Braohetna. a genus peculiar to Madagascar. Of 
snakes we note "I yphlopidac and Glauconiidae, and the remarkable 
occnrrnice of tkiinae. two of the genus Bon {Petophilv!), one of 
CoraSut on the main island and rntorsn on Uound Island. Xhere 
are opisthoglyphous mostly artwri-al snakes, and the test arc 
innocuous cohinrines, soiro' few witli Indian and African affinities, 
e.g. Zamrtiit s. /‘/vat. more with apjmrentlv S. American relation¬ 
ship. or at least with resemblance in taxonomic ohntucters. 

An analysis of this pevidiarly compound and deheient fauna 
gives surprising results, namely, the almost total absisicc of afhnity 
with the Indian region, close connexion with Africa by the pos.scs- 
sion of Oerrhosnuriilne. Zoniirldae. t'hameksms and Pelomcimsidne; 
laatly, the presence of several tree boas, of J'ndormnnii and of Ignani- 
dae, i.e. families and genera which we are accustomed to consider 
as typicalh' neo-tro]»!cnl. Peculiar to Madagascar, autochthonous 
ami very ancient, is only Vfoplates. Ancient are also the tortoises, 
chameleons, geckos, Ixias, typhlops, gerrhosanrids ami loniinds 
The absent families may fie as ancient as the others, but most of 
them, notablv Paeanm. lacertids and agamids are of distinctly 
northern, pahuotropical origin, and we can conclude with certainti' 
tliat they Wl not spread into S. Africa Isdoiv Madagascar and its 
satellites became severed from the continent. 

Etrkoei! AND TiiMi'KaAT* Asia. —ITie present reptilian fauna 
of this vast area is cotii|)OH(‘d almost entirely of the leavings of those 
group which are now flourishing with manifold diifierentlatinns 
under more genial climes, in Africa and India. Fossils, none too 
numerous, tell us that it was not afwiivs thus, since crocodiles, 
alligators and long-snoutisl gavials, all ifie main gronps of elielo- 
niaiis. igiianoids. &e., existed in England, the crocoililianB persisting 
even towanls the end of the Tertinry perioil. 

There nre no crocrelilisi now in the Eiirnsian sub-region, excepting 
small survivors in the Jordan basin, on the bonierland of Ahica; 
but the Yang-tsi'-Kiang is inbaliiled by an alllgiitnr,,d. sinetin'it, while 
all its congeniTs nre now in Anietica. This finds, to a certain 
extent, a parallel in Trinnvx, of which one spisiies lives in the Eu- 
pliralv.s lusin. likewisi' borderland, uii-l another. T. manrAi.in rivers 
of M China, e.g. in the Atnoor. Of other t'hekmlaiis we note several 
species of Tejfm/n, two of them European ; Kmvs nurofuta, ehicflv 
in Kutniie. with the other si>ecies E. Mimdingi in the eastern I’nited 
States ; and a (ew species of Clmmys, a truly peciarctic genua. 

Of LaccrtilUi we exclude the chatneksm.' Of gtsskoa Hymidac- 
tylus hmicus extends from Portugal to Karachi; PU(yd«tivlus 
fncHoMK is at home in most S. Medlti'rrnneim connttiisi; Ttraioi- 
rincus is peonlinr to the steppes and deserts of Turkestan and 
Persia; other geckos in the transitional region from Asia Minor 
to India. t>t Laoertae we have Anguidae. Agamidae. Laeertidae, 
Amphisbaenidae and Sefneidae, most of them in Eutvnie represented 
by hut one or two species. Thus Blnnus eintyms in Meditorranean 
oountrics. Asia Minor and Syria, represents the Amphisbaenidae 
which nre found nowhere else in Europe or Asia, but plentiful in 
Africa and both Americas. Of tiie Anguidae. .iNgufs fragUu is 
peculiar to Europi-, Ophitmunts apus in S.E. Euroi». another in 
Inclo-Burfflan countries, with the reet of the spicies In N. America. 
Of Scineldar few 111 Europe, e.g. ChabUft s. Stpf s, Otmgyltu. o^rs 
from Asia Minor eastwards, e.g, Sciitem, and Abhphams in Turke¬ 
stan. Agamidae do notoccur in Europe, hut thev exist in considerabk' 
numbers from Asia Minor and Turkestan to China, with Phrvno- 
typkahu peculiar to central Asia. Lastly, the Lacerttdae, of which 
several species of Lamta, Psarnmodrumua, AcantMactylus in 
Europe, but the majority In .\frlea and warmer parts of India; in 
a simitar manner the Manchurian forms are rehited to Chinese. 

The tofaf number of twlaearctic snakee amounts to about sfxtv, 
the Tujorlty IMng in tw MefHtemnean countries and fn W. Asia. 
One l Yphlipa in the Balkan peninsula and fn W. Asia. In Persia 
also GlatKonia ; Brrx jaeadut extends into Grehoe from S.W, .\sia 
as sole representative of «ie Boidae. Several vipeta, tiic coauaon 
viper, r. henu. from Wales to Saghallen Island. F. atptt, F. tatosfn' 
and r, ammodylts fit S. Europe; a pit viper, AmAskalon, t.g. Mys, 
in the Caspian district, thence this genus itirough China and again in 

America. Er*»'.r extends K. into Ibekisitan. Ttie Indian cobra 
ranges N. to Pranseaspia and far into China. All the other snakes 
belong to the agly|>hmis and opisthoglyphous Colubridae ; of the I 
fatfer Cotlopfltis i,s (lecubar to S. Europe and S.W. Asia ; Mnore- 
Q^oioH nwulhttis to S. Spain, the Balearic Islands and N. Africa; 
rrpAmmthpnti peculiar to rurkesfan and neighhonring countries ; 
none extending into E. Asia. Of the aglyphous colubrtnrs the most 
charecteristie genus is Zamtnit inci. Zaotys. very widely spread and 
fncfodlhg more species than any oflier peJaearctic geims; several 
species ol the tnde-ranging genus Tropidimotus, besides ColMbsr, 


with Ukistehis scalaris ui S.W. Europe. There are, besides, other 
genera, especiallv in the debatable countries of S.W. Asia, Persia 
and Afghanistan, and (peaking generally the colu brines show tess 
afhnity' to Atnoan than to Indian iorsis, just as wc sliouki expect 
Irom the prevailing geographical coiiditiws. If it were not for the 
N.W. corner ol Alnca and portion of its N. coast, the European 
fauna would have very bttle m common with Africa. 

Noxtii AMEkicA.—Of this huge coutinout only the Unitixl States 
and Mexico come uilo eniesideration. .since M. of ^.y" latitude reptilian 
life is very scarce. The area, however, with tliese restrictioiis, is 
larger tlian tlie Indian and Malay countries, and larger than the 
Australian region. Yet the fauna is comparatively poor, very poor 
mdeed. it it were not for Mexico and the Sonoran province, which 
seems to be the ancient centre of distribution of much of ttie present 
typically N. Anwricun fauna. 

Characteristic of the area is flic abundance of Chelonians and 
Jguanidne, to whicli 'Tejidae have to be added in the S.; equally 
characteristic is the complete absence of Plcurodiivus Chelonians, 
of Chameleons, Agamidite. LacertidBe, Varanidac and Viiwriiiac. 
'The fauna is comiioKed as follows: CrocodUia, with Crerwft'fHS 
amrricanus and Amgatot mtssiss^pmssis in tlie S. Of Cheionians 
the Chelydriilae. peculiar to tliu £. halt but lor the reappearance of 
a species of I'keMra in Central America; many Cinosternidae like¬ 
wise almost peculiar to the area; of 'Testudinidae an abundance of 
freshwater forms, notably Chrysemya, and Emys in common with 
Euro)x-. whilst terrestrial tortoises arc extremely .scanty, namely 
one species of Testudo, T. patyphenma, the gopher, aiid two of 
Cistudv, e.g. C. cariUiHa ; lastly, two Triouy,y in the wli<^ oi the 
Mississippi basin and thence N. into Lake Winnipeg, 51“ N. Lacer- 
tilia: Geckos are very scarce; N. America has received only 
Sphttnodttdylwi'mtsdus from the Antillce into Florida, and Phyllo- 
dnclylus tulirciUosm into California from the Pacific side of Mexico; 
Eubli'pliarinae are absent. Of IguanUlae we have a typic^y 
Sonoran set, e.g. Crolapkytus, Holbrookia, UUt, Phrytiosoma, Sulo- 

f orus, and a S. set of whicli only AnoUt extends out of the tropics, 
t is significant that only a few species of Sceloporus and Phryntsoma 
extend into the ffnitud States, ^though far tv.; of the large genus 
Aiulis only .1. caroUimids enters Texas to Carolina. Seeloporus 
may be called the most characteristic genus ol Sonuraland and 
Mexico. Of the tropical family of Tejidae only Cneuadophorus, 
with many species in Mexico, a few in the adjoining N. states, and 
with C. siKhMiUus over the greater part of the Union. Angmdae ; 
Ophisaurus ventraHs in the United States; tlie other species in the 
Old World, Ihphglosita peculiar io mountains of Mexmo. Gerrho- 
mdus, the main genus, centred in Mexico, but G. eoeruleus ranges 
tram Cotta Itica along the Pacific skh' right into British Columbia, 
tbe most northern instance of a New World reptile. 

Xenvaatma grafidta ol Mexican mountains is Uie monotype of a 
fomity. and the same would apply to Heiodermn {H. auspectum, the 
Gila monster of the liottuat lowland parts of Aairoiia and New 
Mexico; and H. hitmdum ol Mexico) it it were not lor Lanlkonoius 
ol Borneo. SciHcidor: of this cosmopolitan family America 
possesses the smaliest number, and it it aigniheant that tlie number 
of species dooreases from N. to S.; Eumtaia brom Minnesota and 
Massachusetts through Mexico, with many species, and Lygoaoma s. 
Maras laUrule from S.E. and central states to Mexico. Xantutudae. 
a small family, it composed of a N. or Sonoran and a S. or Central 
Amcrican-AnriUoan group ; t.g. Xanhina ol the deserts of Nevada 
and Cultfornia. AuieUei, monotype of a family of California to El 
Paso, t.r. pecuhar to Sonotaland, Amphisbaenidae with Hhiaimru in 
Florida and the marvellous CkirMt in Lower California and the 
Pacific side of Mexico; the other members of this family ate tropical 
so far at America is oonotrned. 

Snakes', of L'ypblopidae only .Iturmalepis mexicana, peculiar to 
Nuevo Leon; of Glauconiidae several extending N. mto Texas and 
Florida. Boinae continne N. at the arenicolous Ucianura of Lower 
California and Ariiona, and tbe likewise arenicolous Charina botUie 
which extends irom California to the stale of Washington; tto- 
other members of the family are all tropical, extraseegioBal. Of 
Viperidae only pit vipers occur, but of them rattlesoakes cover tlie 
wfiote of tbe habitoUe area ; AaacistrodaiH, without a cattlr, t.g. the 
moccasin snake and the water viper, hat other spweies in central 
and E. Asia. Of Elapiaae, far into the E, United Stories only the 
genus El»pa with a few species, of whi^ £. fahiua, the commonest, 
ranges from S. Brasil far into the S. and E. states. A few opis- 
thoglyphous, terrestrial, snakes just enter the United States from 
Mexico, t.g. Trimorfditdon. Of aglypbans colnbrinn species of 
genera like or resembling Tropiikmotua, CorotteUa and Coiadatr, in¬ 
cluding PHyophia and Spilotea, ere abundant, the latter betng very 
characteristic ; Iscknogitidkus and Contia, Fieiama and ZamcnL 
likewise are clearly nearclic. or Sonoran. 

Tlie 6 'rr«<sr AitliUts have essentially nvotropica], «.<. Central 
American and S. American nffmitics, but there is also some Sonoran 
infusion.—There is Cncodtltas aaittn'canus; no Chelonians are 
natives except one or two Chrvseaiays. 01 Lacertilia, geckos are 
abundant; of tguanidae several arboreal forms, ootabfy tte iatge 
Igaaam, and Mttopoataa of Haiti, and Cytiura, both peenUar; 
of Anguidae Ceteshaa, peculiar, bat closely allied to DiphglossMt ; 
of Xantusiidae the peculiar genus Cricosaura s. Cmoltpis. Of 
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then spreads ncariy alj over the inner side of the egg-sheli. 
Having thus come into the closest possibic contact \rah the 
atmospheric air, the vessels of the aJtentois can oxchan^ their 
carbon dioxide for oxy^ and the allantoil bammes the re¬ 
spiratory organ of tt«r erabrym. Herewith stands in direct 
correlation the con^te absence of any internal and of external 
giljb in the embryonic reptiles. The blood vessels of the allan¬ 
tois are fundamentally the same as those of the batrachian 
bladder, namely, branches from the, pelvic arteries (later hypo- 
gastrics) and veins which return from the base of the bladder 
to the abdominal wall and thence to the liver. 

In the normal reptilian egg, surrounded by its non-yielding 
shell, space is absolutely limited, and whilst the yolk is being 
diminished and increased secretion of urine distends the bladder, 
this soon protrudes out of the body cavity proper into the 
extra-embryonal coelomatie space between the true amnion and 
the fake amnion or serous membrane. It fills this space .so 
far as the yolk-sac allows it. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that this growth of the allantoLs lias been one of the cause.s of 
the caudal amniotic fold; the sinking of the embryo into the 
space of the diminishing yolk-sac is no doubt another cause, 
but the fact remains that the amnion is the chief hindrance to 
the closing,of the body-wall at the region of the future navel. 

The life-histories of embryonic development arc the domain 
of the efflbryographers. 'J'hcy are the imperfect accounts of 
the ways and means (often crooked and blurred, owing to short 
cuts and in adaptation to conditions which prevail during the 
embryonic period) by which the growing cmature arrives at 
those features which form the account of the aiiatomical structure 
of the adult. Comparative anatomy, with phyaology, alone 
lead through the nia2e of the endless embryonic vagaries and 
afford the clues for the reconstruction of tiic real life-history 
of an animal and its ancestry. For detail the reader is referred 
to numerous papers quoted in the list of literature, and to the 
various text-books, above all to the llanibuch 4. vergleichenden 
Entwichlungsgeschichte d, Wirbdthien, edited by 0 . Hertwig, 
Berlin. 

AuTiioaiTUSS ON Anatomv. Jiibliogrnphy, —Xhc appended list 
of papers (many with shortened titles) represents but a fraction of 
the enormous literature dealing with the anatomy of reptiles. 
Special stress has been laid upon the more recent publicationB. A 
great amount of inlormation, general aod detailed, is contaiaed in 
Uronn’s Kiasseit u. Ordnwngen i. 7 'hierreiche, the theae volumes 
concerning reptiles having been written by C. K Hoffmann (Leipzig, 
1878-1890); E. D. Cope’s Crocodilinni, 'LimMs ntid HHakes «/ North 
AtHerica, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 1900; H. Gadow's "Am¬ 
phibia and HtptHes," vol. xiii, of The CnmMdgf NMurol History 
fLondon, 1901); above aJI in C. Gegenbaur's VtrgUUhende Amtomie 
4 . Wirbelthere (Leipzig, 1898-1901), 

Shektal. —J. E. v. Bemmelen, " Schaedelbau v. Dermochelys 
coriacea," Festschr. /. Gegtnhatw (iSort); E. GaUpfi," Morphologm d. 
SohaodBls,” Marphchg. AyheHeu (1894), iv, ,pp, 7y-*t(8i pis.; ibi 4 . 
(■■ Problems CoBcaraing the Skull"), Anot. Ereebn^ {1901), x- pp. 847- 
1001. W. K. Parker," Skull of LacortilW' Phu. Trans. 170 (1880), pp. 
595-640,.pis. 37-4b; "of Tropidonotus," ibia.-(rSytj), 169,pp.385-417, 
pis.; "Crocodilia,' Trans. Zool. Soc. (1885), xL pp. n63--3ta, pli. 

' Chamaeleons," ibid. (1885), xi. pp. 77-»0Si plS. F. 

SkibenrocK. " Kopfaloolct d, Scincoiden, Ai^iden p. Giaxhosaur- 
idcn,".i»». Nat, Hojmuseyim (Wien, 1892), vie 3, CM the enormous, 
still increasing, literature Concerning the homofogies otthe-ailditopy 
ossicles, a few only can be mentioned ; the sapors by Kingtteyianl 
Versluys oontaiu most of the previous utmatose; W, IPetors, 
«vezal most important papers w Hotufbsbtr. Ah, Wist- ,(Berlin, 
stst Nov. 1867, ■*-- ^ ' - — 

isth Jan. i8J4). 

Visceral Arches, and Homologies 
Tratu, 1179 (1888), B. pp. 4151-14185, .pis. 7J-S74.; ^ 

Ahditory Os»oie8,'’,44wt. {4901), arm. Nto *b. 1. Ve^uys, 

' Mittlaie m hus8ett ,0hrspktttc q, jL^ertiUa, u, 'flihyrtcnoiic^lia," 
Jahhh. ArudTxi^. la, pp; tm-A06, ‘Pott SSwstive 
and careful) 1 '"timtWlckl. a. OcbimellaMrigb,'LMarttlinra,t 
ibid. (191*3), Hi JJp- 1074188, pis, J. iianffScjr. " Xfce ,qigsfcala 
3ijlo-6,(4wF 

auns, Anat. Ans. (rspi). vi. p. 107, T. H. Htisdw^‘‘The Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Malleus and Incus of the MamnuUali iii-'tiHi‘Other 
Vcrt«b)ata,,",/Mr.5u tSOg, W, K. Parker, " Struct, and Pevelop- 
ment ei l^ofcftjiban 'SIWB;** Traits: ‘Xoel: Sdel '(iMJ).''!#.. espe^fy 

... - H. Gad#. " Khifutiw of the 


kinph(bbi an<l Amfikm;\PhiI. Ti^. itSgSfi »g6,1*0. t-yy (udtti a 
list of ninety-three papers). G. B. HoweS and H.-'S. SwinnelMon; 
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" Deyetopmeat of the Skeleton of Sphenodon," TMnt. ZmI. Soc. 
(1901),, kVi. pp. pb. Q. A. Boulcsger, Catabiene of 

UulonMns, RkynckoeephaNans ami CrocodtUs, Bttt. Mus. **8g ; 

iiiMfSs (3 vole., 1885-1887); Cat. of Saaims (3 vols>, 7893'- 
lew ; these volumes contain a great body of ostoologieal'abser- 


bologna (8, 1837, and 9, tb^), E. EJ. Cope, 
Osteology of Lacertilia," Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. (189a), 30, pp. 
' « ' Degen^ntion of Limbs and Girdles,• Joum. 

PP’ *»3-*44‘ E- Ficalbi. Osteoiogia dtl PtoH- 
dattilo (Pisa, 1882). A. Goette, " Boitrage i. Sheiotswiteai," Arch. 
mcK Anat.JiSyjh 14, pp, 502-620. A. GQnther, '' Anatotny o( 
HaMena, Phil. Trans. (1867), 137, pp. 395-629, pb. S. Orlandt 
Note anatomiche s. Maorosincus,^' ,<«» S. tig. (Genova, 1894), v. 3 j 
’’ Skelet d. Seine. Anguid. Genhosaurid,’’ Am. Natmhist. Sofmus. 
1895), X. pp. 17-41SkHet d. Agamidae,’’ Sitsb. Ah. Hits. Witn. 
(1895), 104, pp. 1089-1196. F. Sic^nnock, " Slulet v. Bro^esia,’' 
Sitsb. Ah. Wiss. Wien (1893), 102, pp, 71-118 j " Skelet v, Gro- 
plstes,” Annul. Natnrhlst, Hofmuteum (1892), vil. pp, 517-936, 
1893: " Skelet d. Lacortiden,’’ Sitsb. Ah. Wist. Witn (1894), tu, 
pp. 203-292. C. Smalian, "Anal. d. Amphisbaonid," Zsitsckr. wiss. 
£ool. (1885), 42. pp. t2(-202. A. Voeltzkow, *' Biolog. n. Entwiold. 
von Criwodaus," Ahk. Senchmb. Ces. (1899), 26, pp. I-150. 17 pto. 
E. A. Case, " Osteology and Relationkiips of Proiostega," Janm. 
Morph. (1897), xiv. pp. 2i-(>o. H. Goette, " Sntwicld. desGatapax 
d. Schildkroeten,’’ ZeitsoHr. iw'es. Zool. (1899), 60, pp, 40-434, pta. 
9-" Morphogein,r of Clielonim Carapace," Amer. Nat. 
(1898), 32, pp. 929-948. G. Baur, " Morldiol. Untierkiefcr d.-Hcpt.,’’ 
Anat. Ans. (iSgt,), xl. 410-415. M. F&rbringer, ''Brustschuiter- 
apparat und Schultcrrauskeln. Reptilion," Jtna Zeitsehr. (1900), 
.14, pp. 215-718, pis. X3-17 (with a list of many titles of papers con¬ 
cerning reptiles; and a new, unsatisfactory ctasslffoation of the Whole 
class). C. K. Hoffmann, " Becken d. Amphib. u. HeptB.,’’ NbMarl. 
Arch. f. Zool., hi. E, Mehnert, " Beckenguertel d. Emys lutsxia," 
Mo^h. Jahrb. (1890), to, pp, 537-571, pi.; " Os bypoischium, Ac. 
d. Eidechsen," Morph. Jahrb. (1891), 17, pp. 123-144, pi. W. K. 
Parker, " Slioukfer Girdle and Sternum." Roy. Soc. London, 1868. 
A. Rosenberg, " Development of Skeleton of Reduced Liihbs,’’ 
Zeitsehr. miss. ZoOl. (1873), 23, pp. 116-170, pis. A. Sabatier, 
" ComparaiSon des ceintures et dea membroS ant. et post," Mtm. 
Ac. Montpellier (1880). xix. C. Gegenbour, VMtrsuch. e. vtrg. Anat., 
’ I. Carpus u. Taraus " (1864), 11." Sohulterguerfel ’’ (1865) (theinost 
important monographs). A. Banehi, " ParalibUla," MoMom Zool. 
Ilaltano (1900), xi. No. 7 (A nodule ][ betwteo femur and fibula in 
Ijicerta). G. Baur, " CArpue u. Tataus d. Reptii.,’’ Anatom. An eig. 
iv. No. 2. G. Bom, " CarpUs u. Tarsus d. Saurier,’’ Mmph. JaMi. 
(1876), 2, pp. 1-26. pi. A. Carlsson, " Oliedmassonceste bei Sohlan- 
gen, Svsnsk. Vetensh. Ac, Handlingar, li. (1886), A. Jabnion, 
" Development of Pelvic Girdle," g.J.M.S. (1883), 33, pp. 3g9*,4ti, 
G. Kehrer, " Carpus u. Tarsus,’’ Be*. Naturf. Get. (Fr«ibiS^,'i. i886). 
W. Knekenthal, “ Etitwickl. d. Handskelets des CrocodileB,’’Aferpa. 
Jahrb. 1(1892), 19, pp, 42-55. H. F. Sauvage, " Mombte aottrieur 
du Pseudopus," Ann. Sei. Nal.-Zool. 7, art. 13 (2878). A. Stecker 
" Carpus u. Tarsus bei Chamaeleon," otlzfi. Ah. Witt. (1877), 73, 2, 
pfe. R. WiederSheim, Gliedmotitnthtlttt.. Sctulter. n Bee^glieriii 
(Iona, 189s), K'. BaechtoM, tBier die Giftwtrkteuge dtr Schhmgm 

(rabingen, 1843). A. Dugfa, " Venin de i’Helodtrma," jnbil. Soc. 
Biol. (1899), pp. 34“‘37- D. F. Welntond, " On theRggHtoothofthe 
Snakes,’’ PrOc. Etux IhstiHdO (Salem, 1836); had u WfMfeiwt. 
Jahresheft, Vtremvaierl. Natitrh. G.'8.'W«8t,'"Bifcoal'G>aa(hl 

and Teeth of Poisonous Snhkto," P.Z,S. (1895), pp. 8ia*8a6, pis. 
44-46. • ;I 

Tegnmentary.—A BatelU, " Bau der Reptihaohaut,” Atek mihr. 
Anat. (i»86), 17, pp. 346-jjSr, pis. J. E. V. Boas, ’* W%beW*ier. 
bralle,’’ Morph, Jahrb. (1894), xxi, pp. 2ei-<3it, pis. A. Hhaae, 
" Bau d. Haftlappen bei denGeckotidmi,*’ Arch, Natmg. (tpoo), 61, 
pp. 3*1-345, pb. R, Rsller, " Farbenwecksal d, ChaathUmw," 
Arch. get. Physiol, (1895).>61, pp. 1*3-168. C. Herbert, VdUht d«r 
ReptHien,’’ Areh.-niihr, Amt. (SiyB), 1'3,'pp. 363-262. , F, Maurer, 
Epidermis mi thib AihoemmUnge, (Loipeigi tfipf), F. >B(giaefer, 
“Schenketdvueeen A. Eideahstn," .diot; IVaNirg,' (apea), 168, pp. 
*7-64, pb. F. Todaro, Rictreht j, tul ihbor, dt antd, wOhm. 48 ’.ffiiiiwi 
(1878), II. I. P7 Toetg, " DrOeMMatlae Bpidorm6i(lalatgaiie d, 
Eudedbsen h; Schlatigen,^* Atb, Zotd, Jnst, nf.ipp, 

tr9-ii34ipis. ,.M . 

AlerWXsfiWfeW.—J.F.Benmielew, oBaHr. KeitntnuMd. Hab«*gend 
M Reptdiea Mefiedeel,*’ •Natnra Aiiis'Magitira tAtdi4tenkimi‘ii887). 
t.Edirigar,"«'WboheiAilWld. BeptUfen,'** mh. Stmkenb.Qt, ' " • 


26, pp. i6»-‘t97, ph. J. G. mifeher, «• (MdtirhnMveB d<M 
Abhandt. Naturunss. Vereiit, Halaborg, Jtl,j(li85*), pp,- 


(with mmrt feetaneHt •mustMtliiM)." M. Furtatoaer. .l•‘Epalo- 
ficcipittU Server,’' Ac., Festsekr. f.-Gegenbour, tk, fttg 6 ). < -Si.'P. 
C«g8, ’’‘Brain of Trion5W,“ Peect Am. Mier. dhoti btApSii^actai. 


pp. 1857*2*. E. Gauppi " Anbws'd< Hypdpliy«*l 4 >.. 3 *iidie<ii(’' 
A-rekmltr.- Amt: ’(1*93142- &ttaittti*,d, 
MdoEd ^indie d/LaiCerth VhWU'' fffe. At Amt: .Bmanoti. 
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BMy bmvi had • wortd-wide dbtribution; but Chelydidae may 
mu bave centted in an antarctic eontineat. Chelydndae were 
fwriarctic and have diaappeared <rom Eurasia; N. American 
ofiihcwts an the Qnoaternidae and Dermatemydidae, the latter now 
restricted to Cantral American conntrics. 

CroeodiUa, probably once universal, afiord through the Chinese 
aUtfttar an irutance oi the orinnal intimate connexion of the 
whm holarctic region, patalleled by many other animals which 
now happen to be restricted to E. Asia and to eastern N. America. 

Lactrtilit ate leas satisfactory for short diagnoses. America 
atone combines Iguanidae and Tejidae:— 

N. America: Iguanidae, Anguidae, Tejidae (and Rhineura in 
Florida). 

S. America: Iguanidae, Anguidae, Tejidae and many Amphis- 
baenidae. 

Africa and Madagascar : Chameleons and Zonuridae and Cerrho- 
sanrldae. 

Madagascar : Chameleons and Iguanidae. 

India: Varanidae, Agamidac and Lacertidae, all of which also 
in Africa. 

Australia alone has Pygopodidac. 

The Laeertilia are now distributed upon principles very different 
Irom those of the tortoises. According to the lizards the world is 
divided into an K. and a W. half, ‘ine W. alone has Iguanidae 
and Tejidae, the E. alone that important combination of Varanidae 
and Agamidae. Further subdivision is in most cases possible only 
by exclusion, e.g. exclusion of Laeertilia and chameleons from 
Australia; of Varanidae and Agamidae from Madagascar. Lizards 
are rather susceptible to climatic conditions, infinitely more than 
water tortoises. 

As r^ards Ophidia, America has Crotalinuc and Rlapinac, but no 
Viperinae. Eurasia and India atone combines Viperinae, Crotalinae 
and Elapinae. Airica, Viperinae and Elapinae but no Crotalinae. 
Australia only Elapinae. Madagascar none of those groups. 

The Viperinae must have had their original centre in the palae- 
arctic countries, and they have been debarred only from Australia 
end Madagascar. Hoth vipers and pit vipi-rs arc still in Asia, 
but true vipers are absent in America, with their fullest develop¬ 
ment now in Africa, whilst pit viners went E., covering now the 
whole of America, and having developed the rattlesnakes in Sonora- 
hind. The Elapinae arc undonbtedly of Asiatic origin • they have 
overeun Alri«, were too late for Madagascar, but.early'enough for 
Australia, where they are only poisonous snakes; and only one 
Kcnus. EUtps, has got into, or rather, has dilicrentiatod in America, 
in the S. 01 which it is abundant. 

. J^l*^boglypha_arc u.sclcss for our purpose; they arc cosmopofitan, 
with the exception of Australia, but probably they have one 
ancient centre in S. America, and another m the old world. 

Amblyceplialidae afford another of those curious instances of 
apparmt affinity between S.E. Asia and Central America: paral¬ 
leled by Ptlamis btcolor. which ranges from Madagascar to Panama, 
while all the other Hydrophinae telong to the Indian Ocean ami 
m 1 ' Aglyphous emubrines show undoubt^ 

affinity between N. America and Eurasia; the whole group is 
absolutely cosmopolitan, and many ol the genera, e.g. Colubtr, 
Tropidonotus and Coronelia, have proved their success by having 
acquired on enormous range. Snakes have comparatively few 
enemies, and they possess exceptional means of duitribution. It 
IS rare for a terrestrial species to have such a wide range as Crolalus 
tmdftcus, from Arizona to Argentina, or as the India cobra, which, 
like the tiger, is equally at home in Malay islands, Manchuria and 
Turkestan. 

The tortoises divide the habitable world into a S. and a N world 
much as do the anurous Batrachians; the lizards s^it it into aii 
K. and a W. hemisphere. The poisonous snakes, the moat recent 
lit reptiles in their full development and distribution, allow as to 
Ilistingnish between Australia. America and the rest of the world. 

. _ (H.F.C.) 

RCFTOR, a village in the S. parliamentary division of Derby¬ 
shire, England, 8 m. S.W. of Derby, on the Midland railway. 
Pop. (igoi) 1695. It is famous for its .school, founded in 1557 
I'y Sir John Port, of the neighbouring village of Etwall, which has 
vahiable entrance scholarships, and two leavffig exhibitions to 
the universities annually. TTie number of boys is about 300. 
Phe school buildings are modern, but incorporate considerable 
portitms ol on Auguslinian priory established in 117*. There was 
an ecclesiaitical establtshracni on this site in the 7th century, 
the first bishop of Mercia being established here. This was 
destroyed bjr the Danes in 874. In the .second half of the loth 
century, during the reign of E^ar, another church wa.s founded. 
The existing parish church of St Wvstan retains pre-Conquest 
work in the chanrri. beneath which is a remarkably fine vaulted 
'■typt. probably dating from the reign of Edgar, its roof sup¬ 
ported on fluted columns. The monastery was dissolved bv 
Henry VIII. ^ 


REPUBLIC (Lat. resfublica, a commonweal or common¬ 
wealth), a term now universally understood to mean a state, 
or polity, in which the head of the government is elective, and 
in which those things which are the interest of all are decided 
upon by all. This is notoriously a very modem interpretation 
of the term. In the anment world of Greece and Rome the 
franchise was in the hands of a minority, who were surrounded 
by, and who governed, a majority composed of men personally 
free but not possessed of the franchise, and of slaves. Modem 
writers have often u.sed resptMica, and literal translation, as 
meaning only the state, even when the head was an absolute 
king, provid^ that he held his place according to law and ruled 
by law. “ Republic,” to quote one example only of many, was 
so used by Jean Bodin, whose treatise, commonly known by its 
Latin name De Republica Libri Sex, first iqipeared in French 
in 1577. Englishmen of the middle ages habitually spoke of 
the commonwealth of England, though they had no conception 
that they could be governed except by a king with hereditary 
right. The coins of Napoleon bear the inscription “Ripubliqut 
frattfaise, Napoleon Empereur." Except as an arbitrary term 
of art, or as a rhetorical expression, ‘‘ republic " ha.s, however, 
always been understood to mean a state in which the head 
holds his place by the choice of his subjects. Poland was 
a republic because its king had in earlier times to be accepted, 
and in later times ww chosen by a democracy composed of 
gentry. Venice was a' republic, though after the “ closing of 
the great council ” the franchise was confined to a strictlv 
limited aristocracy, which was itself in practice dominated by it 
small oligarchy. The seven states which formed the confederation 
of the United Netherlands were republics from the time they 
renounced their allegiance to Philip II., though they cho.se to be 
governed by a stadtholder to whom they delegated large powers, 
and though the choice of the stadtholder was made by a small 
body of burghers who alone had the franchise. The varieties 
are many. VVhat, however, is emphatically not a republic is n 
state in which the ruler can truly tell his subjects that the 
sovereignty resides in his royal person, and that he is king, or 
tsar, ” pure and absolute,” by the grace of God, even though he 
may hasten to add that “ absolute ” is not “ despotic,” which 
meaas government without regard to law. The case of Great 
Britain, where the king reigns theoretically by the grace of God, 
but in fact by a parliamentary title and under the Act of Settle¬ 
ment, is, like the whole British eemstitution, unique. 

There is in fact a fundamental incompatibility between the 
conceptions of government as a commonwealth and as on 
institution based on a right superior to the people’s will. Where 
the two views endeavour to live together one of two things must 
happen. The ruler will confiscate the rights of the community 
to himself and will become the embodiment of sovereignty, 
which is what l^pened in most of the states of Europe at the 
close of the middle ages; or the community, acting throu^ 
some body politic which is its virtual representative, wHl 
confine the head of the government to defined functions. 

The question of representation is dealt with separately- (sec 
Representation), but the conception of a republic in 
which all males, who do not belong to an inferior and 
barbarous race, share in the suffrage is one which would 
never have been accepted in the ancient or medieval world, 
for it is based on a foundation of which they knew nothing, 
—the political rights of man. When the Scottish reformer 
John Knox based his claim to speak on the government of 
the realm on the fact that he was “ a subject bom within the 
same ” he advanced a pretension very new to his generation. 
But it was one which was fated to attain great prominence. Hic 
right of the subject, simply ax a member of the community, to a 
voice in the community in which he was bora, and on which his 
happiness depended, implied all " the rights of man ” as they 
were to be stated by the American Declaration of Independence, 
and again by the French in 1789. As they could be vindicated 
only by revolt against monarchical governments in the old 
world and the new, and os they were incompatible with all the 
convictions which make monarchy possible, they embodied 
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themselves in the modem democratic republics of Eurt^ and 
Amerim. It is a form of government not much more like the 
republic of mtiquity and the middle ages than the French sans¬ 
culotte ma like Harmoditfs and Aristogeiton, whom he admired 
for being what they most decidedly were not—believers in 
equdity and fraternity. But it does, subject to the impCT- 
fections of human nature, set ^ a government in which ail, 
theoretically at least, have a voice in what concerns all. 

REPDBUCAN PARTY. Of the three important American 
parties which have called themselves Republican,* this article 
deals only with that one which was organized during the years 
1854 to 1856 and has been in cwitrol of the government of the 
United States during the larger portion of the half century 
since the presidential election of i860. 

Origin and CAaraeter.—Sectionalism, the movement which 
tended to break the Union into two separate republics, one 
liased on free labour, the other on that of slaves, had gained 
before the middle of the 19th century such he^way as to 
compel a reconstruction of the party system. The beginning 
of this reconstruction was heralded by the rise of the Liberty 
party (y.ti.), in 1840, its completion by the disruption in i860 
of the Democratic party along sectional lines, and the election 
of Abraham Lincoln by a sectional vote. 

The event which determined the date of the birth of the 
Republican party was the repeal by the Kansas*Nebraska Bill of 
1857 of that provision of the Compromise of 1820 which excluded 
slavery from national territory N. of the geographical line 36° 30' 
.and the formal substitution in that bill of “squatter ” for national 
sovereignty, in deciding the question of slavery in the Territories. 
The enactment of this bill introduced a new and highly critical 
stage in the relations between North and South. Down to 
1850 the differences of the two sections over slavery had always 
been arranged by mutual concessions. In 1854 this expedi¬ 
ent was set aside. Without giving ansThing in return, Douglas 
and his supporters took from the free-labour section an invdu- 
ablc barrier against the extension of slavery: and through the 
doctrine of “ squatter sovereignty ” denied to Congress the 
power to erect such barriers in the future. But this only hast¬ 
ened a crisis that could not have been greatly delayed. Cal¬ 
houn had already discerned the true source and deadly nature 
of the growing sectional estrangement, and Lincoln was soon 
to utter the prophetic words: “ This govenunent cannot 
endure permanently, half slave and half free.” 

The immediate result of the agitation over the repeal was 
to convince a large number—^which soon became a majority— 
of the best citizens of the North, irrespective of party, that the 
restriction of slavery was essential to the well-being both of the 
North and of the Union as a whole. In order to give effect 
to this conviction it was necessary to form a new party. The 
agitation which prepared the way for its rise began in Congress 
during the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and spread 
thence throu^out the North. The West was more quickly 
responsive tlm the East. But everywhere large elements 
of the existing pai-ties came together and agreed to unite in 
resisting the extension of slavery. Before the discussion of 
the repeal in Congress had reached its later stages, a mass 
meeting of Whigs, Democrats and Free Soilers at Ripon, Wis¬ 
consin, resolved that if the Kansas-Nebraska Bill should pass ; 
“ They would throw old party organizations to the winds and 
organize a new party on the sole issue (rf the non-extension 
of slavery." The name Republican was formally adopted at 
a state convention of the new party held at Jacksw, Michigan, 
on the 6th of July 1854, and by other Western state conven¬ 
tions on the 13th of the same month. 

The great majority of the new party had been either Wi%s 
or Democrats. In two cardinal points they were agrert, 
namely, oppoaition to slavery and belief in the nation^, as 
oppos^ to the federative, nature of the Union. In otiter 
points there was at the bi^nnii^ much disagreement. For¬ 
tunately the issues on which there was agreement overshadowed 

> The party OTganited bv Thomas Teflerson; the National 
Republieans. 1824-1834 ; and the Repablican party of the present. 
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all others long enough to bring about a fusing of tiie tsro ele¬ 
ments. It was the union of the Whig who briieved in imdcfag 
government strong and its sphere wide, with the Denmcrat 
who believed in the people and the people’s control of govern¬ 
ment, that made the Republican party both efficient and poptto. 

Hw/ofy.—Before its advent to power, fr«n 1854 to >8te, 
the tasks of the Republican party were three; to prqiagate 
the doctrine of slavery restriction by Congressional action; to 
oppose the extension of slavery under the operation of the 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty; and to obtain contnd of 
the Federal government. In each it was successful. Through¬ 
out the North and under such leaders as Seward, Uncoh, Chase, 
Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher and Horace Greeley, all the 
resources of the press, the platform, the pulpit and (an institu¬ 
tion then powerful but now forgotten) tM lyceum or citiaens’ 
debating club, were fully enlisted in the propaganda. Other 
events that turned to the advantage of the Republicans were 
the brutal assault upon Charles Sumner in the Smate Chamber 
in 1856, the Ostend Manifesto, advising in the interest of 
slavery the acquisition of Cuba force if Spain should refuse 
to sell, the enforcement—sometimes brutal always hateful 
—of the Fugitive Slave Law (?.».), and the quarrel of Douglas 
with the administration and the ^th over the application of 
squatter sovereignty to Kansas. On the other hand, the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott, which the Re¬ 
publicans refused to accept as good law, and the raid of John 
Brown at Harper's Ferry, which they cemdemned, brought them 
into serious embarrassment. 

In the prosecution of the third task, the attainment of office, 
the party followed wise counsels and was fortunate. In its 
first national platform, that of 1856, the party affirmed its 
adherence to the principles of Washington ud Jefferson, 
denied the constitutional right of Congress or a Territory to 
establish slavery, and declared that it was ” both the right and 
duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories those twm reiks 
of barbarism, poiygamy and slavery.” At the close of the 
resolutions there was a demand for government aid to a Pacific 
railway and for the improvement of rivers and harbours. 

The platform of i860 was more comprehensive. It added to 
the planks of the first, an arraignment of the administratiem 
and the Dred Scott decision, and demands for a protective 
tariff and a homestead act. Although the popular vote for 
Abraham Lincoln was more than a half-million greater than 
that for John C. FrAmont, the party's candidate in 1836, 
nevertheless it was the disruption of the Democratic party 
that made the Republican tnumph possible. On the othw 
hand, the Republican party was the strimgest member of 
the new party By.stem as reorganized on the sectional 
principie. Mmeover. in character and purpoae, as well os 
numerical strength. It was better qualifi^ than its rivals to 
meet the impending crisis. 

The War Period, i86i-lS6 ^.—Between the election of Mr 
Linctdn in Novembff i860, and his iniujguration on the fdlowing 
4th of March, seven of the slave-hdding states seceded, fiwmed 
a Confederacy and withdrew their representatives from The 
national legislature. All attempts to arrange a con^romisc 
failed. The vacillation of President Buchanan, and the position 
taken in his annual message that the national government had 
no right to coerce a seceding state, pve strong support to"the 
disunion movement. These events forced upon the RepuUican 
part}' a change of policy. Hitherto hs effwts had been directed 
chiefly to excluding slavery from the Territories. Now the 
first duty was to save the Union from disnmtion. In order tti 
do this it was necessarv to unite the North, and to hris% tp 
the support of the Union a large proportion of those txwder 
slave states, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri, in which there was considerable Union smtkiient. 
Hence the party laid aside completely the earlier issue of sj^ery 
restriction and accepted os the sole issue of the hour the main¬ 
tenance of the Union. Indeed, in order to secure more eaaily 
the (XH^eration of loyal Democrats, it even gave up ill own 
name for a time and i^ed itself the Union party. 
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Paria^; (he aarty ptrbd of the war the President checked all 
efiortA on the part erf eealoos Mtlxtrcliiiates, civil and military, 
to make the war lor the Union even iiKidentally a war u|>on 
slavery. In fan efforts to unionize the border .states Mr Lincoln 
in March i86t urged that <'ongress should co-operate with any 
state in providing fur a voluntary, gradual and compensated 
entandpation. Cimgress acceded, but not one of the border 
stales would undertake emancipation. Many of the Kepublicun 
leaders rejected the Border State policy of the President and 
urged tt more radical course towards slavery. In replying to 
Horace Greeley, who voiced the di-seontent in a public letter, to 
wliich l« gave the titk, The Prayer of Twenty Millions «/ People. 
Mr Lincoln in August i.S&t wrote: “ .Wy paramount ahjeci is 
to save the Union md not either to sane or destroy slavery." 

But as evidence ncrumuiated tlial slavx*ry' was a strong 
military support of the (’onfederaev the polii'v of destroying 
slavery as a means of saving the Union grew in favour. To 
tliis policy Mr lancoln on the jind of .Se|itemlier ilitis com- 
mitt^ himself, the Re^biican party and the cuuse of tlic 
Union. The first response was di.slinetiy unfavourable. 'I'he 
immediate effect was “ to unite the South and divide the 
North.” A ooRsidorable element of the Pemocratic part> 
become disloyal, while the party as a wliole opposed all measures 
looking to tiu: dtsitruclion of slavery. The autumn elections 
greatly reduced the Republican majority in (ongreas. But the 
new ^icy steadily gained ground until the Republican party 
in its third national convention, which met on the yth of June 
i8<j 4. resolved: “ that as .slavery was the cause and now 
constitutes the strength of this rebellion, justice and national 
safety demand its utter and coii^dete extirfiution from the soil 
of the repubiic.” In the following year slavery was finoffy 
abolished by the Thirteenth Amendment. 

On the Republican party, since it had an effective majority 
in each house of Congress, rmts the rt!sponKibility for the legisla¬ 
tion of the war period. The theory of loose construction ol 
the Constitution was accepted. Throughout the ('ivil War, 
Congress, proceeding upon this theory, mode prompt provision 
for the prosecution of the war. It pasaed Legal Tender Acts; 
it established a system of national banks; greatly raised the 
tariff rates ; and in order to hasten the settlement of the Tar 
West and to make that seetiuo an integral part of the Union, 
it passed a Homestead Act and an act providing for a railway to 
the Pacific. For a timr, while disloyalty was most rile in the 
North, there was a sharp curtailment of the rights of the 
individual oitisen through the .suspension, iniliated by the 
President and approved by Congress, of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. Most of the acts, which their opponents held tq^be 
violations of the Constitution, were in general acts of question- 
aide utility. The naults of the war. which cante to a dose early 
in 1865. vindicated in a signal way the principles, ipoJkits 
and leadership of the Republican party. It biid saved the 
Union; it had established the national character of the Union 
so firmly as to bring to an end the doctrine of the right of 
secession; and it had destro^fd slavery. 

I'he party had been singularly fortunate in its founders and 
leaders. Of these three were jtre-emineni: Horace Greeley, 
Wffiiom H. Seward and Abraham Lincoln—Greeley in the field 
ol jounwlism, Setvard in the two realms of idealistic and practical 
politics, and, greatest of all, Abraham Lincofai who won and Iwld 
the people. s 

Reeonstnution. —The larger tasks of the period from the close 
ol the Civil War in 1865 to the inauguration of Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1877 were three; fkst, to accongilish with the least 
possible dtsturbance the transition from war to peace; second, 
to settle certain matters of dispute with France and England 
that had arisen during the progress of the war ; and third, to 
reconstruct the South. Full responsibility for the way in which 
these tasks were disrharged rests upon the Republican party, 
for it was in control of the presidency and the Senate tbrot^hoin 
the period and of the House until December 1875. Jit fits! “id 
second it was notably sucx'essfuL The soldiers ot North and .South 
returned at onoe to the fields of productive labour. The colossal 


war establishment was quickly reduced to the requirements 
of peace. The French witlidrew from Me.xico. The Alabama 
Claims were submitted to arbitration. But the reconstruction 
of the South proved difficult in the extreme. The strain of a 
prolonged and exhausting war, the upheaval of emancipation, 
and the utter collapse of the Confederate government^ had 
thrown the elements ol .social, economic and civil life in tlie 
•South into almost hoiK-less disorder. To restore these to normal 
relations and working was but port of the task ; the other and 
more important part was to apply those methods of reconstruc¬ 
tion which would tend to moke one nation out of hitherto 
discordant sections. In his third annual message. Dec. 8th, 1863, 
Lincoln brought forward tlie so-called presidential plan of 
reconstruction. Thi.s was rejected on the ground that recon¬ 
struction was a Congressional rather than an executive function; 
and on the 4tli of July 1864 Congress passed a bill making 
Congress instead of the president die chief agent in the work 
of reconstruction. Presi^nt Johnson adopted Lincoln's plan, 
and put it into operation with such vigour that when Congrcs.s 
met in December 1865 all the states that liad seceded were quite 
or nearly ready to demand the readmission of their represen¬ 
tatives to the House and Senate. 

From the standpoint of party the situation was higlily critical. 
The men whom the newly reconstructed states had sent to 
M’ashingtoii represented the old South and would naturally 
join the opposition. Although the ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which alxilished slavery, was assured, and a fort¬ 
night later was officially proclaimed, nevertheless the recon¬ 
structed legislatures were busy enacting police regulations 
which, in the opinion of most Republicans, threatened to re¬ 
enslave the freedmen. With an earnestness like that which the 
party in earlus' days had shown in opposing the extension of 
slavery, it now resolved to secure full civil rights to the freedmen. 
Another consideration of great weight in shaping party policy 
was the need of maintaining tlie rights of Congress against 
executive encroachment. Owing to the war and Lincoln'.s 
masterful personality, the presidenc)' had gained in prestige 
at file expense of Congress. The tendency thus established 
wonld be strengthened to a dangerous degree, it was thought, 
if the Prasident were to take the leading part in reconstructing 
as well as in saving the Union. There now took place within the 
party a change of great importance. Hitherto the conscrva lives, 
represented by such leaders as Lincoln and Seward, had always 
won in struggles with the radical elements; but now the tide 
changed, and the radicals who were more narrowly national and 
more strongly partisan gained control, and ruled the piuty to the 
end of the period. This revolution within the Republican 7>arty 
between the years 1865 and 1867 was fostered by a marked re¬ 
crudescence of sectional feeling in the North,and by the character 
of the successor of I’resident Lincoln and of the party leaders in 
Congress. President Johnson while eminently patriotic and 
niurogeous, was tactless and imprudent to the kst degree. Mr 
Sumner, the leader of the Senate, was not conciliatory in manner, 
and while incapable of revengeful feehug seemed mure con- 
sidantte of the freedmon tlian of the Southern white. Tbaddeus 
Stevens, whose influence over the House of Representatives was 
strongerthan that of Sumnerover the Senate .rested the Soutli 
os ” a cenqnered province,” and his personal feelings towards the 
ruling class of the South were harshly vindictU'e. The policv 
adopted by the Republican majority in each house of Congress 
was to refuse admis.sian to the men chosen by the states that 
had been reconstructedunder the presidential plan, until a joint- 
conunittec of both houses should inve.stigate conditions in tlie 
South. In this rebuff there was distinct intimation of a piupose 
to set aside altogether the reconstructive work of the President. 
Congress proceeded at once to enact measures to continue and 
extend the earlier temporarx’ provision for helpless freedmen 
whom emancipation had set adrift, and to give them full 
civil rights. By passing the Fourteenth Amendment in June 
1866 Congress committed itself to the policy of securing the 
civil rights of the negro by constitutional guarantee. Each of 
these acts was vetoed by the President, between whom and 
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Congress political disagreement ripmed soon into bitter enmity. 
As quarrel developed Congress ignored the recommendations 
of the President, repassed by the requisite majority and without 
due consideration of lys objections each measure that he 
vetoed, took from him the power to remove subordinates which 
had been exercised by his predecessors, deprived him of his 
eonstitutional rights as commander-in-chief of the army, and 
finally in 1868 undertook to drive him from ofik'e by impoath- 
ment. 

In 1867 Congress, under the control of the radical wing of the 
Republican party, .set aside nearly all reconstructive work that 
had been accomplished previouiily and put into execution a plan 
of its own, under which the Southern States were reconstructed 
anew and admitted to representation in Congress between the 
years 1867 and 1870, Inevitable consequences of the Con¬ 
gressional plan of reconstruction were: first, the erection of 
state governments that were inefficient, corrupt, ruinously 
wasteful and sffiamefnBy oppressive; second, the extreme 
demoralization of the freedmen suddenly transformed from 
slaves into rulers of their farmer masters; third, the demoralka- 
tion, in many cases also extremc.of thegreat bodyof the Southern 
whites by the expedients to which they resorted in order to 
escape from the rule of the freedman, led by the “ Carpet 
Bagger ” his Northern, and the “ Scalawag ” his Southern, white 
ally ; fourth, the alienation of the white and eoloared races in the 
South,—an alienation which was toeach a source of iinmeasuraWe 
evils ; fifth, the speedy overthrow on the withdrawal of military 
support of tlie governments set up under the Congressional 
plan, and the creation of a South “ solid ” in resentful oppo^ion 
to the North and the Republican party. And sixth, as the out¬ 
come of all these results, an unfortunate delay in reuniting 
North and South. The Republican party suffered during this 
period a moral decline, seen m the frequent efforts to gain party 
advantage by kindling anew the earlier sectional animosities, 
a growing arrogance, the increasing weight 0# the partisan and 
spoilsman in party management, and the widespread corruption 
that came to lij^ht in the “ scan^ls ” of the second administra¬ 
tion of Generi Grant. The mismanaged Liberal Republican 
movement of 1870-1872 was a reaction against this moral 
decline and a protest against the Southern policy of the party 
and its support of the “ .Spoils ” system. The service of the 
Liberal Republicans consisted mainly in the aid they gave to 
the reform of the Republican party and in the inllueBce they 
exerted to induce the Democratic party to accept the resnhs of 
the war. 

But despite the warnings it received, the prestige it had gained 
during the war and the popularity of President Grant, the 
Republican party lost ground steadily' during the second half 
of the period. la the election of 1874 the Democratic patty 
gained control of the House of Representatives; and in the 
election of 1876 came within a hair's bread th of winoing, the 
presidency. 

Election of Mr Hayes to that of Mr MeKttUey, l8y6~lS ^.— 
During these twenty years the subsidence of (dd and the rise of 
new issues led' to a seconstruction of the party system, which, 
although less radical than that of 1840 to i860, brought into 
existence several now parties and changed in in^rtant resm^s 
the character mid policies of those already in tne field. rVom 
the standpoint of party history the chief interest of these twenty 
years lies in the answer to the question, How did the discredits^ 
Republican party secure in i8$6 a new and prolonged lease of 
power ? The task was not easy. The reconstruction policy 
of the party had alienated many Nortiiern supporters and had 
n»de uie South solidly Democratic. The prevalence of the 
spoils system and the scandals of the second administration 
of Geneml Gsont had hurt the prestige of the party as a 
guardian of public morals and of the national honour. What 
gave the Republicans a chance were: its record down 

to flie dose of the Ciw ; its proven MtitUde for the 
tasks of goveinment; and the growth among Qie people of a 
more vital national feeling which tumed_ instinctively to the 
party that had saved the nation, Despite these simstantial 


advantages over their Democradc rivals the Republwans lost 
the presidential eiectnas ai 1884 and tSpa, aM the entire 
Democratic party—some Republicans agreeing—has always 
held that a just decision of the contested election of 
would have stated Samuel J. Titden, the Democratic eaa^ 
date, insteed of Mr Haye& In the Senate the RepuMioans 
were in a majority daring foerteea years. In the House, 
whose members are chosen by popular vote, these figures 
were reversed, the Democrats having control during ffsuateen 
years. In each of five successive presideatkl electiuns, 
those of 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888 and 1892, the Democratic 
popular vote was larger than the Republican. Marked features 
of the party situation were die ap^rent similarity far a time 
of the principles of the two great (uuiies, the influence on 
their policy exerted by the stronger minor parties) and the rise 
of the Mugwumps fnot strictly a party), wdio daimed the right to 
vote for the best candidate independently of party'and were in 
the main of Republican origin. 

Of the issues of the period one, the reform of the civil rservioc, 
was served by both of the great parties with imperfect fidelity< 
Each of the Republican pr^idents, Hayes, Garold, Artliur and 
Hairison gave it efltcieiit and steadfast support j and so did 
Cleveland, the Democratic president, although under stronger 
pressure from party hunger. The same was triiw in ttw case, of 
the more impi^nt quations of foreign policy and, Ur a degree 
in its early stage, of the question of silver coinage. M'Was net so 
with the treatment of the South. President Hayes withdmw the 
national troops from $. Carolipa and Louisiana and thus brought 
to an end Federal miikairy attaefenmee with state govemaents. 
For this course a consMerabte section of the Kepuhlimui partygpvc 
him thereafter a .support which was half-<heacted andincanstant. 
Further disaffection resulfisd bom efforts to tefom the civil 
service of New York which tssought the Piesident into conflict 
with the powerful Hepubiicaa party madiine inlhat «tate>‘ The 
high character of the President ^ hu firm, wise and upright 
course rused die repletion of the party. His veto eC the sifm 
bin and the resumj^ion of specie payoi^s tended tO'the same 
result. Tlie failure in 1889 of the tlnrd term meventent for 
General Grant worked for the health of the party. Theatroggleoif 
President Garfield with New Yurk spoilsmen and his assasMoa- 
tion by a dimppomted offioe.«eekcr, gave a fresh impetus to the 
movement for the reform of the civil servdoe. Presuent Arthur 
maintained the high standard establishod by Presidenta Hnyes 
and Garfield. 

In the election of 1884 t^e old parties were competitors for the 
conMence of the conservative and eeforming 'Ctements of the 
country. Mr Blaine, the Repubtican candidato, who in 
Mliai^, popularity, patriotism, and disappauiting personal 
fortunes recoied the Whig leader, Henry Clay^Ioat the Section 
by a narrow margin becaUM, while meeting tm requiriunenta «f 
the conservatives, he had lost in a meaeuee the confidenot af 
the refbimws. 

In the eiectien ef 188S Mr Glevelaad, by making' tariff refemi 
theissne, turned the nunwfactariag interests to Itie enppiwbnf Mr 
Harrison, (he candidate Of the KefwblieanB, who ther^ysnm the 
decrion. MrHarrison,while netperscnaiypafntlat!,maintained 
the b<st tiwlitions of hisRepUbhcaaptedeeeuars. Tbahighly 
p ro t ectiv e HcRinley tariff, binned in obediencle to Mm pce^s 
mandate in 1888, proved somewhat dbappointing, and an the 
riectioR (ff iSpte Hr Clevdlond, as the ohainpioo of lower toiriff 
rates,'wos successful for the second time. Mr Qcwfland, atithe 
beghmingof his second tenn,aecured tbeesiwalidthewctfer the 
purchase of silver, and thus )>trtngthened himself 'with tooicon- 
eervatives of both parries. Democratic defection in the Swte 
nullified largely the downward revisioo of the tariff urged hy 
the President and supported Ity the House. 

The election of marked the dose of the poiod bf flarty 

‘ ia the ceuiK of this conflict, which cuniinaed to dlstnrb the 
harmony of the Scpobiicaa party until the death ef Ptesifltat 
'Gmfeld.ihe lenn '* Staiwarti '’'war lutd todeahmate the aapportera 
of'Senator Conkhna, who waa in control of the HepubUcan snachine 
in Mew York state, and the term “ Half>Bn«da to deafgnate the 
auppotten of the adndniatratton. 
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readjustment. The leading issue was the free coinage of silver 
under conditions which would have made the monetary standard 
silver in.stead of gold, and would have lowered its value. The 
Democratic convention repudiated Mr Cleveland, accepted free 
coinage, and nominated W. J. Bryan. The Kepublicans, at the 
cost of a formidable party defection, endorsed the gold standard 
and a highly protective tariff, and nominated William McKinley, 
whose record and character made him an exceptionally strong 
candidate. In doing this the Democratic organization became 
the partv of radicalism, the Republican, the party of conservat¬ 
ism. Tlie committal of the Republican party to the mainten¬ 
ance of the gold standard far more than its continued support 
of high protection, established its position in the reconstructed 
I)arry system. In doing this it allied its fortunes with those of 
all the property-holding classes of the country, while retaining 
in a high degrre the confidence of the wage-earners. 

Period iHgj-jgio .—During this period there was first a rapid 
recovery from economic depression, and then ten years of almost 
unexampled prosperity, followed by two years of moderate 
ilepression. But the period is chiefly memorable for the war 
of 1898 with Spain ; for the oversea territorial expansion that 
followed : for the rise of the so-called policy of imperialism ; for 
the assumption of a fur more prominent international role ; for 
wide-reaching measures of internal reform; and, lastly, for the 
establishment of the policy of conserving the natural resources 
of the nation. 

Throughout this period the Republican party had undis¬ 
puted control of the national government. One of the earliest 
nets in the administration of Mr McKinley was the enactment 
in 1897 of the highly protective Dingley 'I'ariff. The provision 
for Reciprocity proved at first of little use. But the need of 
foreign markets for the rajiidly growing output of manufactured 
products, the rising demand that the interests of the home 
consumer, as well as those of the producer, should be considered, 
and the conviction that high protection fostered monopolies, 
brought about a change of sentiment in the party, Mr McKin¬ 
ley, m his last speech, made at the Buflalo Exposition on the 
Sth of Septemlter 1901, gave voice to this change: “ The period 
<if exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and com¬ 
merce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars arc unpro- 
fitnhle. A policy of good will and friendly trade relations 
will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. Measures of retaliation are not.” 
These views gained headway against the strenuous opposition 
of the " stand-patters,” ‘ until revision of the tariff down¬ 
ward was demanded in the platform of 1908, and achieved to 
a moderate degree in the Tariff .Act of 1909. The party has 
also fulfilled its promise to establish the gold monetary standard 
on a firm Imsis, During the war with .Spain and in meeting 
the new problems of colonial empire, the Republican party 
has again justified its reputation for efficiency. Not less 
noteworthy has been the policy of the party initiated and 
urged by President Theodore Roosevelt and developed by 
President W. If. Taft for the regulation of railways and all 
I'orporations and trusts engaged in interstate business. The 
latest important event in the history of the Republican party 
is the rise of the “ Insurgents,” a group of senators and 
congressmen whose professed aims are to resist centralization 
in both party and national government, to lessen the influ¬ 
ence of the money power over public policy,,to regulate tariff 
schcdule-s largely in the'interest of the consumer, and in brief 
to emphasize anew the subordination of party and government 
to the will and service of the people. 

DiBi.iot;«APHV.— Sec Francis Curtis, Hislorv nt the ReptebUcan 
llorlv (J vols., Nrw York, 1904); J. F. Rhodes. History of the 
l ulled Stole!' from the Compromise of iSjo (ibid,, iSyi-icioa) ; 
1 . W. Burgess. The Middle Teriod (New York, 1S97), The Civil 
ir«r OHd the CoiisHIuUom {ihid.. 1S99). anil Keeonstruelinn and the 
I'nHsti'rutiiin {ibid., loot); T. C. Smith, The Parlies and Slavery, 
iXji-ii'sy libil: 1900 ); Henry Wilson. Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power i« (3 vols., Boston. 187J-77); J..,C. Blaine, Twenty 

' Tliose meniliers ol the Republican party who would maintain 
as far as possihlr the high protective duties ol the Dingley Tariff, 


Years of Congress (3 vols., Norwich, Conn., iSSa-tSSii); Horace 
GreHey, The American Conflict (2 vols., Hartloril, 1864-66); 
J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History (10 vols.. 
New York, l8go); J. T. Morse, Life of Lincoln (2 vols., Boston, 
189,1)! F. Bancroft, Life of W. H. Sejpard (New York, 1900); 
H. E. Von Holst, Political and Constitutional History of th' United 
Stales (Chicago, 1899); and E. Stanwood, History of the Presidency 
(Boston, 1898). (.A. D. Mo.) 

REQUENA, a town of £. Spain, in the province of Valencia; 
on the left bank of the river Magro, and on the railway 
from Valencia to Utiel. Pop. (1900) 16,236. The town was 
formerly a Moorish fortress, occupying a strong position in the 
mountainous region of Las Cabriilos (3400 ft). It is dominated 
by the ancient citadel of the Moors, and still has traces of the 
original town walls. There are three ancient parish churches; 
San Nicolas, the oldest, dates from the 13th century, but was 
partly restored in 1727. Near the town are the sulphurous 
springs of Fuentepodrida. The chief indu.stries are the cultiva¬ 
tion of grain, fruit and saffron, and the manufacture of wine 
and silk. 

REQUESENS, LUIS SE ZUNIGA Y (? -1571^). Spanish 

governor of the Netherlands, had the misfortune to succeed 
the duke of Alva (?.».) and to govern amid hopeless difficulties 
under the direction of Philip II. His early career was that 
of a government official and diplomatist. In 1563 he gained 
i the king's confidence as his representative at Rome. In 1568 
he was appointed lieutenant-general to Dun John of Austria 
j during the suppression of the Morisco revolt in Granada, and 
i he al.su accompanied Don John during the Lepanto campaign, 
his function being to watch and control his nominal cornmander- 
I in-chief, whose excitable temperament was distrusted by the 
king. Philip must have been satisfied with Requesens, for 
he named him viceroy in Milan, a post usually given to a great 
noble. Rc(|uescns was only “ a gentleman of cloak and sword ” 
(caballero de capa y espada), though by the king's favour he 
was " grand commander ” of the military order of Santi^o 
in Castile. Ue was credited with having shown moderation 
at Milan, but it is certain that he came into sharp collision 
with the archbishop, Saint Charles Borromeo, who took up 
the cause of his flock. His docility rather than his capacity 
marked him out to succeed Alva. The king ikished to 
pursue a more conciliatory policy, without, however, yielding 
any one of the points in dispute between himself and the 
revolted Netherlanders. Requesens came to Brussels on the 
17th of November 1573, and till his death on the 5lh of March 
1576 was plunged into insuperable difficulties. With an empty 
treasury and unpaid mutinous troops, no faculty could have 
I helped Requesens to succeed; and he was only an honest 
official who was worn out in trying to do the impossible. 

I Authorities.—D( uiHi«r)Uo.r Iniditos para la historia dr Espafia 

Madrid, 1892); and Nueva Coteccion de documenlos, vols. iv. and v. 
Madrid). 

REQUEST, LETTERS OF. The legal terms "letters 
rogatory,” or “ of request ” (commission rogaloire), c.xprcss a 
request made by one judge for the assistance of another in 
.serving a citation, taking the deposition of a witness, executing 
a judgment, or the performance of any other judicial act. Hic 
later law of Rome imposed a duty of mutual assistance on the 
courts of the Empire, and this was extended to the courts of 
different states when, and so far as, Roman law came to rule 
the modern world. Consequently, outside ecclesiastic^ law 
(see below), the only trace of such a practice to be found in 
England or the United States, independent of statutorj’ enact¬ 
ment, is in the admiralty doctrine that the sentence of a foreign 
court of admiralty may be executed on letters of request from 
the foreign judge or on a libel by a party for its execution. Sec 
the authorities collected by Sir R. Hullimore in The City of 
Mecca, 5 P.D. 28. The need of assistant in taking the deposi¬ 
tions of witnesses outside their jurisdiction was long in being 
felt by the Briti.sh and United Stales courts, because they 
issued commissions for that purpose to private persons, some¬ 
times to foreign judges in their private capacities. But an 
increasing sensitiveness as to the rights of sovereignty led to 
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objection being taken to the execution Of such conunissions by 
persons who in that empioynient were officers of courts foreign 
to the countries in which they acted, tiesides which those com¬ 
missions could give no jiower to compel the attendance of 
witnesses abroad. Consequently both in the mother country 
and in the United States acts have been passed enqiowering 
the courts to issue commissions for taking evidence to colonial or 
foreign courts, and to execute such commissions when received 
by them from the courts of the colonies or of foreign countries. 
The British statutes are 13 Geo. III. c. 63; i WiH. IV. 
c. sa; 3 & 4 Viet. c. 105, 6 & 7 Viet. c. 8a, aa Viet. c. ao and 
48 & 40 V'ict. c. 74. But neither in England nor in the United 
States have commissions of the old kind been entirely disused. 
In the practice undo: the Anglo-American statutes, the leading 
rules are that all the acts of the judge whose services arc 
required, and all things done before him. are governed by the 
law of the country in which the execution takes place (locus 
regit actum), while the admissibility of the evidence and all else 
which concerns the conduct of the action is governed by the 
law of the country in which it is {lending (lex fori). Details 
may be seen for England and the United States in the usual 
books of practice, and in Wharton’s Conflict of Leans (2nd ed., 
1881), §§ 722-31, and Sir R. Phillimore’s International Law 
(3rd «i., 1880), V. 4, §8 882 85 : for other countries in von Bur’s 
Private International Law, translated by Guthrie (2nd ed., 1892), 
Si 391. 392. 409, 410. In ecclesiastical law, letters of request 
arc issued tor the purpose of sendirig'causes from one court to 
another. Where a diocesan court within a province has juris¬ 
diction over the parties concerned, the plaintiff may apply to 
the judge of such court for letters of request, in order that the 
cause may be instituted cither in the court of arches or the 
chancery court of York, as the ca.se may be. When the judge 
of the diocesan court con.sents to sign .such letters and they have 
been accepted by the judge of the higher court, a decree issues 
under his seal, calling upon the defendant to answer to the 
plaintiff in the suit instituted against him. Letters of request 
arc also issued for other purposes, being sometimes sent from 
one judge to another to request him to examine witnesses who 
e.rc out of the jurisdiction of the former, but in that of the 
batter ; to enforce a monition, &c. 

REQUESTS, COURT OF, a minor court of the king’s council 
in England, under the presidency of the lord keeper of the 
privy seid. Its possible origin has been assigned to an order 
in council of 1390 directing the lords of the council to form a 
committee to examine the petitions of the humble people. Its 
jurisdiction was chiefly equitable,and owing to the srnall expenses 
of procedure it grew in piipularity, especially for cases not of 
sufficient importance to bring into the court of chanCerj' itself. 
Under Wolsey the court was fixed permanently at WhitelialL 
The judges of the court were styled masters of requests. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth there were two masters ordinary 
.and two masters extraordinary. In James I.'s reign there were 
four masters ordinary. In Henry VITI.’s reign the judges of 
the court had ceased to be privy councillors, and towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign the court incurred the hostility of the 
common law court 5 ,as having neither a statutorynor prescriptive 
title to jurisdiction. Notwithstanding a decision in 15^ as 
to the iueg'.lity' of its jurisdiction, and subsequent deciskms 
to the same effect in the reigns of James I. and Qiorles I., it 
continued to flourish until the suppression of the Star Qiamber 
in 1640 virtually put an end to it. Although it sat untfl 1642 , 
and masters of requests were appointed even after the Restora¬ 
tion, it ceased to exercise judicial functions. There were also 
courts of requests or, as they were sometimes called, courts of 
conscience, established in L^on in the reign of Henry VIII. 
with jurisdiction in matters of debt under forty shillinn. 'These 
courts were extended in the reigns of George'I. and George 11 . 
to various places in England, but they were iffidished by an 
act of 1B46 (County Courts Act), which established in their 
place the tribund of the county court (t-v.). 

REVUm, the name of a solemn mass tor the dead (Mitia 
pro defunetis) in the Roman Chunffi, appointed to be sung on 


All Souls’ Day, in memory of ail “ faithful departed," at funeral 
services, and at the anniversaries of the death of particular 
persons. The name is taken from the first words of the Intrmt, 
Requiem aetemam dona eis, Domine. The term b specially 
applied to the musical setting of the mass. The most celebrated 
Requiem Masses are those of Palestrina, Mozart and Cherubini. 
The word has been also used of memorial services held in honour 
of a deceased person in churches other than the Roman. 

REREDOS (Anglo-Fr. areredos, from arere, behind, and dos, 
back), an ornamental screen of stone or wood built up, or 
forming a facing to the wall behind an altar in a church. 
Reredoses are frequently decorated with representations of the 
Passion, niches containing statues of saints, and the like. In 
England these were for the most part destroyed at the Reforma¬ 
tion or by the Puritans later; a few medieval examples, however, 
survive, r.g. at Christchurch, Hants. In some large cathedrals 
r.g. Winchester, Durham, St Albans, the reredos is a mass of 
splendid tabernacle work, reaching nearly to the groining. In 
small churches the reredos is usually replaced by a hanging or 
pararaent behind the altar, known as a dossal or dorsal, (See 
also Altak.) For the legality of images on reredoses in the 
Church of England, see Image. 

The use of the word reredos for the iron or brick back of on 
open fire-place is all but obsolete. _ 

RESCHEN SCHEIDECK. This Alpine pass is in some iort 
the pendant of the Brenner Pass, but leads from the upper valley 
of the Inn or Engadine to the upper valley of the Adige. It 
is but 4902 ft. in height. Near the summit is the hamlet 
of Reschen. while some way below is the former hospice of 
St Valentin auf der Haid, mentioned as early as 1140. Start¬ 
ing from Londeck, the carriage road runs up the Inn valley to 
Pfunds, whence it mounts aiMve the gorge of FinstermQnz to 
the village of Nauders (27J m.) where the road from the Swiss 
Engadine falls in (53! m. from St Moritz). I'hence the road 
mounts gently to the pas.s, and then descends, with the infant 
Adige, to Mats (15} m.), wlicnce the pass is sometimes wrongly 
named Malserheide. 'The road now descends the upper Adige 
valley, or Vintschgau, past Meran (37J m.) to Botzen (10 m. from 
Meran, or 100 m. from Landeck) where the Brenner route is 
joined. (W. A. B. C.) 

RESCUE (in Middle Eng. rescous, from O. Fr, rteousst, 
Low l4it. reseussa, from reexcussa, reexcutere, to shake off again, 
re, again, ex off, quatere, to shake), the forcible setting at li^rty 
of a person or thing. 'To con.stitute the legal offence of rescue, 
the person rescued must be in the custody of a constable or 
private individual, but in the latter case the rescuer must know 
that the prisoner is in lawful custody. The punishment for 
the offence is fine and imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, if the party rescued has not been convicted of the offence 
for which he was in custody. But if the prisoner has been 
imprisoned on a charge of, or under sentence for, high treason, 
felony or misdemeanour, the rescue is high treason, felony or 
misdemeanour. 1110 punishment for a felonious rescue may be 
penal servitude for not more than seven or 1 ms than three years, 
or imprisonment for not more than two years, with or without 
hard labour. The forcible rescue of goods legally distrained or 
the rescuing of cattle by pound breach are misdemeanours 
indictable at common law, but the mote usual procedure is a 
civil action under s W. & M. c. 5, 3. 3 (1690), which makes an 
offender liable fiy treble damages. 

RESEARCH ( 0 . Fr. reeereke, from reeereker, re- and etreer, 
mod. ehercher, to search; Late Lat. eireare, to go round in a 
circle, to explore), the act of searching into a matter closely 
and carefully, inquiry directed to the discovery of truth, and 
in particular the trained scientific investigation of the principlrii 
and facts of any subject, based on Original and first-luRd 
study of authorities or experiment. Investigatkmi of every 
kind which have been bas^ on original sources Of knowledfK 
may be styled “ research,” and it may be Md ^t wHhout 
"research" no authoritative’works mve been written, no 
scientific discoveries or inventions made, no theories'of’ afiy 
value prtqiounded; but the word also has a soffieWhat l eSI ri ^ isI 
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taoning attached to it in current UMge. It is applied more 
pvticulariy to the investigations ol those who devote them- 
sdves to the stti^ oi pure us opposed to applied science, to 
the investigation of causes rather than to practical experiment; 
thus while every surgeon or physician who treats an mdividual 
taiie of cancer may add to uur sum of knowledge of the disease, 
the body of trained investigators which is endowed by the 
Cancer Research Fund are working on difierent lines. Again, 
the practical engineers who are building aercpiknos, and those 
who ire making practical tests by actual flight in those machines, 
cannot l)e called “ researchers ” ; tliat term should be con¬ 
fined to the members, fw example, ol the scientifiic committee 
appointed by the British Government in i go's to make investiga¬ 
tions regarding aerial construction and navigation. Further, 
the term is particularly used ol a course of post-graduate study 
at a university, lor which many universities have provided 
special Research Studentships or Fellowships. These act as 
endowments for a specific period, and ore conditional on the 
bolder devoting his time to the investigation at first hand of 
some specified subject. 

BEUNDE, ANBRfiDE (1408-1573), the father of arcliae- 
ology in Portugal, lagan life as a Dominican friar, but about 
1540 passed over to the ranks ot the secular clergy. He spent 
many years travelling in S|)uin, France and Belgium, where he 
corrvsponded with lirusmus and other learnod mnn. He was 
also intimate with King John 111 . and his sons, and acted as 
tutor to the Infante D. Diiarte. Kcseiide enjoyed considerable 
lame in his lifetime, but modern writers have shown that he is 
neither accurate nor scrupulous. In Portuguese he wrote: 
(\) Ilistoria da antiguidode da Hdade de Evora (ibid. 155.3); 
(*) Vida do Infantt I). Duarte (Lisbon, 1780). His chief Uitin 
work is the Dt Anliquitatibus Lusitaniof (Evora, 1503). 

See the " Lifi- " of Resenilc m Farmlia's Cotleecito das antieuidades 
Jr Evora (i7«5),'aiul a biograpliic.-il-rritical lu-ticle l>v Kivarii in 
tile Itiviita Ulleraritt (Oporto, is,io), in. 340- gu; also ( leynarts, 
Latin Lttters. (F, Pk.) 

RESEWQE, QARCIA OE (1470-153(1), I’ortugue.se poet and 
editor, was horn at Evora, and liegaii to .serve John 11 . as a page 
at the age of ten, becoming hi.s private sccretari in 1401. lie 
was present at his death at Alvor on the ettli of Octolx-r 1495. 
He continued to enjoy the same favour with King Klanoel, wliom 
1 h’ accompanied to t^asllle in 1408, and Irom wliom he obtained 
a knighthood of the Order of Christ. In 1514 Resende went to 
Rome with Tristio da Cunha, as secretary and treasurer of the 
famous embassy sent by the lung to,offer the tribute of the Eus-l 
at the feet of Pope Leo X. In 1516 he was given the rank of a 
nobleman of the royal household, and became eserivao de jasenda 
to Prince John, afterwards King John III,, from whom he 
received further jamsions in 1515. Resende built a diapcl in 
the monastery of F-spinheiro near Evora, the pantheon of the 
Alemtejo nobility, where be was buried. 

He Iwgan to cultivate the making ot verses in the palace of 
John II., and be tells us liow one night when tlw king was in 
bed he cauiicd him (Resende) to repeat some “ trovas " of Jorge 
Alanriquu, saying it was as needful for a man to know them as to 
know the ftiter Nostcr. Under these (xmditiuns, Resende grew 
up no mean poet, and moreover distinguished himself by his 
skill in drawii^ and music ; while he collected into an album 
the best court verse of the time. Tlie Caneioneito Geral, probably 
begun in 1483 though not printed until 1516, includes the com- 
positKiiB of some tlirec hundred fidaigus of the reigns oi kings 
Alphonso V.„ Jolin II. and Manuel. The main subjects of its 
pieces Bsa love, satire and epigram, and most of them arc written 
la the aatioDal redondiiha verse, but the metre is irregular and 
the rhymingooreless. The Spanish language is largely empluyed, 
hieottuse the literary progenitors of the whole cuUwtion were 
Juan de Mena, Jorge Mnnrique, Boscan and Gatcilasso. As a 
rule the composiGons were improvised at palace entertainments, 
at which the poets present divided into two liands, attacking 
and dohoding a given theme throughout successive evenings. 
At other times tliesr poetical soirfies took the form of a mock 
trial «t law. in which the quoen of John If. acted as judge. 


Resende was much twitted by other rhymesters on his ootpidonce, 
but be repaid all their gibes with interest. 

The artistic value of the Canciemeifo Ceral is slight. Coji- 
ventioaal in tone, the greater }iart ve imitations of Spanish 
poets and show no trace of inspiration in thoir authors. The 
Cancioneiro is redeemed from con^jlete ins^idky by R(esenclv 
himself , and his fine verses on the death of D. Igne* de Castro 
inspired the great episude in the Lusiads of Camoens (g.v.). 
Resende is the compiler of a gossiping chronicle of bis patron 
John II., which, though plagiarized fim the chronicle by Ruy 
(Ic Pina (?.p.), has a ■(•alue of its own. The post lives again in 
these pages, and though Resende’s anecdotes may be unim¬ 
portant in themselves, they reveal much of the inner life of the 
15th century. Resende’s MisceUatiea, a rhymed commenttiry 
on the most notable events of his time, which is annexed to liis 
Chronicle, is a document full of historical interest, and as a pexm 
not without merit. The editions of his Chronicle are those ot 
1545,1554,1596,1607,162*, 1752 and 1798. 

His Cancioneiro amwared in isifi, and was reprinted by Kaiisler 
at Stuttgart in 3 vols., 1846-52. A new edition has recently come 
trora llic miiversity jiress at Coimbra. For a critical study of bis 
work, see Exerrptos, seguidos de uma nolicia sobre sua vida e ubras, 
um juico I ritico, afirrciacilu dc hellezas r defeitns r isiudo da lingua, 
l>y .tntonio de Castilho (Paris. 1805). Also As scpuJturas do 
Espinkoiro, by Anselmo Braamcamp, Freire Lisbou, igoi, passim, 
especially pp.' 67-80, where tlie salient dates m Resende's lite are 
set out from documents recently discovered ; and l)r Sousa Vtlerbo, 
Dkeionario dos Architecios . . . Piirfugiicrrs, ii. 3O1-74. (E. I’k.) 

RESERVATION (Lai. reservare, to keep back), the act or 
action of keeping back or withliulding something. There are 
some technical uses of the term. In English law “ reservation ” 
is u.sed of the retention by the vendor or lessor, in a conveyance 
or lease, of some right or interest, which without such reservauun 
would have passeti to the purchaser or tenant; such “ reserva¬ 
tions ” usually arc concerned with rights of way or other case¬ 
ments or sporting rights. In ecclesiastical usage, the term is 
applied to the practice of preserving unconsuroed a portion of 
the consecrated elements after the celebration of the Eucharist. 
For the history of this practice and its usage in the Roman, 
Greek and English cluirches, see Eucharisx, ^ Reservation of the 
Eucharist. In the Roman Church, where tlie pope retains for 
himself the right to nominate to certain benefices, that action i.s 
termed, technically, “ reservation.” When in making a state¬ 
ment, takir^ an oath, &c., a person qualifies that statement in 
his mind, or withholds some fact, word or expression which, if 
expressed, would materially alter the effect of his statement or 
oath, such qualification is termed a “ mental reservation,” or, 
in the technical language of casuistry, “ mental restriction ” 
(sec Liouom). The system of providmg special tracts of land 
exclusively for the tribes of American Inmans, ad(^ted in the 
United States of America and in Canada, is known as the Reser¬ 
vation system, and sucli tracts are styled Indian Reservations, 
(Sec United States and Canada.) 

RSSBT, the capital of the prox'ince of Gilan in Persia, in 
if 17’ N,, and 49° 36' E., on the felt bank of the Siah-rud (Black 
river), which is a branch of the Sefid-rnd (While river), and flows 
into the Murdab, lagoon of Enzeli. The distance from Enzcli. 
the port of disembarcatiwi from Russia, on the S. shore of the 
Ca^ian,toResht is 14 m. in a direct line, and is accompiishud in 
an open boat, or (since 1892), depth of water permitting, in a 
small steamboat to Pir-i-Bazar and thence 6 m. on a good road 
by canine. Resht has a population of 60,000 and is the residence 
of English, Russian, French and Turkish consuls and th^ seat of 
the governor-general of the province of Gilan. The town js 
.situated in low, malarious ground, and was oripnally buried in 
jungle, but tiie Russians during their oanspatkm of the place in 
i7A8~34 cleared much timber and jungle and made some open 
spaces, 'fhe houses ore red-tiled and r^sed from the ground, 
with broad verandahs and overhanging eaves. ConSo^rations 
are frequent, particularly in the memths of Januaiy; and De¬ 
cember. when hot, dry winds resentUing the Fobn of the Alps 
come down from the snow-capped Eilwni. A gand oarnoge 
road constructed and worked b\ a Russian company a^ 
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open^ to traffic m 1899 connects Resht with Teheran via 
Kazvin. 

The value of trade probably exceeds £*,000,000, principal 
exports being rice, raw silk, dry fruit, fish, sheq> and cattle, 
wool and cottoi^ and twxjona, the principal imports sugar, 
cotton goods, siUcworm "seed" at eggs (£70,160 worth in 
1906-7), pctroleun^_ glass and china. The trade in dried silk¬ 
worm cocoons has increased remarkably since 1893, when only 
76,150 lb valued at £6475 *®fe exported; during the year 
1906-7 ending *oth March, *,717,540 ft valued at £*38,000 were 
exported. 'Ihere are telegraph uid post offices and branches of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia and Baoque d'Escompte. 

Enzeli, tlie port of Resht in the S,E. comer of the Caspian, 
is 14 ra. N. of Resht, in 37“ *9' N,, 49“ *8' E. Pop. 4000. 
Between it and other ports in the Caspian communication is 
maintained by the mail-steamers of the Caucasus and Mercury 
Steam Navigation Company and many vessels of i-ommercial 
firms with head offices chiefly at Baku. (A- H.-S.) 

RKSIOENCE (Utin rtsiden, to remain behind, to dwell, 
reside), in general, a place of abode. In law. it usually means 
continuance in a place. The ordinary meaning of the word has 
been defined as " the place where an individual eats, drinks end 
sleeps, or where his family or his servants eat, drink and sleep ” 
(/?. V. North Curry, 18*5, 4 B. & C. 95<(). For certain pnriioses, 
however, a man may be said to have his nsidence not only 
where he sleeps, but also at his place of business. See Abode ; 
IJoMTCiLE. in ecclesiastical law residence is the continuance 
of a .spiritual person upon Ids benefice. As a general rule, it Is 
necessary for every rector or vicar to reside within his parish, 
even though there may be no house’ of residence annexed to the 
lienefice. Bat under certain circumstances the bishop of the 
diocese may grant a licence of non-residence (Pluralities Act 
1836). 

RESIDEMT, a political agent or officer representing the 
Indian government in certain native states in India. He resides 
in the state and advises on all matters of government, legislative 
or executive. Residents are divided into three classes or ranks. 
In certain other dopendaieies or protectorates of the British 
Empire the representative of the government is termed a resident 
or political agent, notably in Nepaul, Aden, Sarawak, British 
North Borneo, &c. In general, where the state to which a 
resident is attached is not an ind<!|)endejit one^ be exercises 
consular and magisteri»l.l®nctions. 

For “ Resident ” as ttc title of a dipknnatic agent *ee Bipi-o- 

MACV. 

RESIDUE (through the French, from the Lat. rttiduum, a 
remainder, from residere, to remain), in law, that wftidi remains 
of a testator’s estate after aU debts and legacies are discharged, 
and funeral, administratien and other expenses paid. The 
person to wliom this residue or surplus is left Is termed the 
residuary legatee; should none be Bicntioucd in the will the 
residue goes to the next of kin (see Execctors ond Admini¬ 
strators ; Lecacv ; WaL)v 

RESIN (through O.Fr. reriue,. modern risine, from Eat. 
resina, probably Litinized from Greek pyron;, resin), a secretion 
formed in special resin canals or passages of plants, from many 
of which, such as, for example, cmiferous trees, it exudes in 
soft tears, hardening into solid masses in the air. Otherwise it 
may be obtained by making incisions in the bark or wood of 
the .secreting plant. It can also be extracted from almost all 
plants by treatment al the risstui with okohol. Certain resins 
ore obla^d in a fossilized condition, amber being the most 
notable instance of this class; African copal and the kauri 
gum of New Zealand are also procured in a semi-fossil con¬ 
dition. The resins which are obtained as natural exudations 
arc in general mixtures of different, peculiar acids, named the 
resin adds, which dissolve in alkalis to form resin so^, from 
which the resin acids are regenerated by t re a t m ent wkh acids. 
They are closely rdbted to me terpenes, with which they occur 
in ptants and of which they are oxidatiDn products. ExampIcB 
of resm adds ore abietic (sylvic) acid, ,0,, occurring in 
colophony, and pimorK acid, a constituent of galhpot 


resm. Abietic acid can be extracted from eolofdamy fay mmutt 
of hot alcohol; it crystallizes in ieaflett, and on oxidajtkm 
yklds trimellitic, isqihthalic and tenftic add. Pimaric odd 
closely resembles abietic acid into whidi it passes When*dis¬ 
tilled in a vacuum; it has been supposed to consist of three 
isomers. Rcskis when soft arc known ae oleo-resins, and when 
containing benzoic or dnnattiic odd they are called balsams. 
Other resinous products ate in their imtoral conditioiv mixed 
with gum or. mucilaginous substances and known as g^-retins. 
The general conception of a resin is a noncrystailine body, 
insoluble in water, mostly soluble in alcohol, essential oils, etba* 
itnd hot fatty oils, softening and melting under the influence ef 
heat, not capable of sublimation, and burning with a bri^tbut 
•smoky flame. A typical resin is a transparent or tranahicont 
mass, with a vitreous fracture and a faintly ydluw or brown 
colour, inodorous or having only a slight tu^entine odour and 
taste. Many compound resins, however, from their admixture 
with essential oils, are possessed of distinct and characteristic 
odours. ITie hard transparent resins, such as the copals, 
dammars, mastic and .sandarach, are prindpaBy used for 
varnishes and cement, while the softer odoriferous oleo-resins 
(frankincense, turpentine, copailm) and gum-resins contain¬ 
ing essrntiuil oils (ammoniacum. asaf^tiite, gamtx^, myrrh, 
scammony) are more largely used for therapeutic purposes and 
incense. Amber (q.v.} is a fossil resin. “ 

RESOLUTION, u word used in the two main senses, separa¬ 
tion and decision, of tlie verb “ to resolve " (Lat. resobun, to 
loose, unfasten), to separate anything into its constituent 
elements or component parts, hence, through the .sulisidiary 
meaning of to dear up doubts or diffieulties. to settle, determine. 
Tlie principal applications of the term in its first scn.se are to the 
•separation of a body into its component parts by chemical 
prtxicss, or, to the eye, by the lens of a mieruscope or telescope; 
similarly, in mathematics, to the analysis of a velocity, force, 
&c., into components. In the second sense, bej'ond' the 
general meaning of determination, firmness of character, a 
“ resolution ” is specifically a decision of opinion formally 
submitted to a legislative or other assembly and adopted or 
rejected by votes. 

RESORCIN (meta-dioxybenzene), C 8 Hj( 0 H)j,, rate of 
dibydric phetuds. It is obtain^ on fusing many resins 
(gallxinsm, osafootida, Ate.) with caustic pot^, or by the 
distillation of Brazil-wood extract. It may he preyed 
sj-nthetically by fusing meta-iodopbend, pbend meta-twlwwnic 
acid, and benzene mcta-disulphonic snid with potash; by Uie 
action of nitrous acid on mcta-ominophenol; or by tlw action 
of 10 hydrocliloric acid on mcta-phenylenc diamine (J. Meyer, 
Ser., 1897, 30, p. *569). Many ortho and punwrompoundk of 
the aromatic .serie.5 (for example, the brom-phends, benzene 
para-disulphonic arid) also yield resorcin on fusion with eadstic 
potash, ft crystallizes from Irenzene in cofturicss needtes which 
melt at 119° E. and boil at 176-^° C. (L. CaMeron), or a8o* C. 
(C. Graebe), and is readily sofoble in water, idciffioi and ether, 
but insoteble in chloroform and carbon bisulphide. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution, and ammoniacal silver solutions. It docs 
not form a precipitate with lead acetate sotatkji»,as the isomeric 
pyrocatechm does. Ferric ebleride colours its aqueous sohstien 
a dark violet, and bromine water precipibrtes tribromresorcin. 
Sodium amalgam reduces ft to dihydroresorem, whidt when 
heated to 150-ite" C. with Concentrated baryta solutioh gives 
y-acetylbutjTic acid (D.' Vorl&nder); when ftised wift caustic 
potash, resorcin yields phlorof^ocm, pyrocatechinand diresofcin. 
It condenses wrth acids or acid ehtoridei^ in Mie pwsjsice of 
dehydratiiq; agents, to oxyftetones, e,f. dritfa zinc eitlotide and 
glacial acetic acid at 145* C. it rcsadetoiffienono 

(H 0 )X,H 3 '< 50 -CH 3 (M.Nenclei and N.Seber,/ozr.ibra*'.C*«*»., 
iMi V]< *81 P* * 47 )’ **** anhydrides’ of difasiMd acidS' 

it yidds fluorescems When heated with ealeiusn cbtoridlB’ 
ammonia to aoo* C. it yidds meto-dioxyifiphenykaMne (Al 
Seyewite, BiJl. Sm. CMin., *890 [3], 3, p* fit). WithsodhuB 
nitrite it forms a watcr-sdloMe Muedj'C, idfadhlh tiirnzd'rtd'f^ 
aci^, and is used as aa indicator, under- the nasie oFAmusow 
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(lt.C.Traub»inlC. Hock,B«f.,1884.17,?. 2615). It condenses ! border of each ula the thyn-hyM membrane runs up to the 
reitdily with aldehydes, yielding with formaldehyde, on the ! hyoid bone, while near the back of the outer surface of each 
addition of u little hydroclilorie acid, methylene diresorcin i the oUiqut line oj 
CHj, whilst with chloral hydrate, in the presence ' Ike thyroid cartilage 
ol potassium bisulphate.it yields the lactone of tetra-oxydiphenyl | runs downward and 
methane carboxylic acid (J. 1 '. Hewitt and F. G. Pope. Jour. ' torward. 

Cltem. Soc., 1807, 71, p. 1084). in akoholic solution it con- ' The cricoid carti- 
denses with sodium acetoacetate to form yS-incthvlumbellileronc, ! lage (see fig.s. 1 and 
( V. .Michael, yoar. ptak. Ckem., 18S8 (aj, 37, p. 470). ' 2) is something like 
With concentrated nitric acid, in the presence of cold concen- j a signet ring with 
trated sulphuric acid, it yields trinitro-resarcin (styphnic acid). 1 the seal behind; its 
which loriiis yellow crystals, exploding violenlly on rapid I lower border, how- 
heating. j ever, is horizontal. 

In medicine, resorcin, which is official in the United States , To the mid-ventral 
under the iwme of resorcinol, was formerly used as an anti- j part of its upper 
pyretic, but it has been given up. The dose is 2 to 8 grs. Iwrdcr is attached 
Used externally it is an anliseptii' and disinfectant, and is the mesial part of 
ii.sed 5 to to % in ointments in the treatment of chronic skin the crico - thyroid 
diseases such as p.soriasis and eczema of a sub-acute character, membrane, which 
Weak, w.«tery solutions of resorcin (10 or 15 grs. to the ounce) attaches it to the 
are useful in allaying the itching in erythematous eczema. A lower border of the 
: % solution used us a spray has been used with marked effect thyroid cartilage 
m hay feser and in whooping-cough. In the latter disease though the lateral 
10 minims of the 2 .solution has Iwen given internally. It i parts of tlii.s mcm- 
li.is also hcen employed in the treatment of gastric ulcer in ! hranc pass up in 


du.ses of 2 to 4 grs. in pill, and is said to he analgesic and 
haemostatic in its action. In large doses it is a poison causing 
giddiness, dealness, salivation, sweating and convulsions. It 
is also worked up in certain medicated soaps. Mono-ueetyl 
resorcin. (',;Ilj( 0 II) 0 .( 0 CHj, is used under tlie name of 
" euresol." 

tirsarunti. ohtamcil by the action of nitrons acul on 

resorcic (P. Weselskv unit R. Bcncdikt, Monnl!... iSSo, 1, p, 8Sg), 
torms small dark rcti crystals possessing .1 greenish metallic 
glance. Wlien dissolveil in concentrated sulpliuric acid and 
warmed to 210” C., the solution on pouring into water yields a 
precipitate of resarupn, CjjHjNOj. an oxyphenoxazone, wliicli is 
insoluble in water, hut is readily soluble in hot concentrated liydro- 
ehloric acid, and in solutions ol caustic alkalis. The alkaline 
solutions are of a rose-red colour and show ,i cinnabar-red fluor¬ 
escence. letrabromresorulin is used as a dye-stuff under the name 
of Pluarciiceiit Remrcin Htue. 

Tkiorciorctu is obtained l»y the action of zinc nnd liydrochloric 
acid on flu* chloride of benzene meta-disulphonic acid. It melts 
at 27° C. and boils at ja.U C. Rcionin disutphunic Arid 
(llO)|C|U^HSO,)i. is n deliquescent mass obtained liy the 
action of sulphuric acid on resorcin (H. Fischer, Mnnat.'s.. 1881. 

P. 321). ft is easily soluhle in water and decomposes when 
liented to 100° C. 

RBSPIRATORY SYSTKM. (i) ANATOMY.-The respiratory 
tract consists of the nasal cavities, the pharynx, the larynx, the 
trachea, the bronchi and the lungs, but ol these the two first 
parts have been treated in separate articles (see Oi-FACTORv 
S vsTKM and Pharynx). 

The larynx is the upper part of the air tube which is specially 
modified for the production of notes of varying pitch, though 
It is not responsible for the whole of the voice. Its frame¬ 
work is made up of several cartilages which are moved on one 
another by muscles, and it is lined internally by mucous mem¬ 
brane which is continuous above with that of the pharynx and 
Ik*Iow with that of the trachea or windpipe. The larynx is 
situated in the front of the neck and corrc.sponds to the fourth, 
filth and sixth cervical vertebrae. For its su^rficial anatomy- 
sec Anatomy, Superfictal and Artistic, 

The thwoid cartilage (see fig. 1) is the latgest, and consists 
Ol two plates or aloe which are joined in the mid-ventral line. 
.At the upper port of their junction is the thyroid notch and just 
below t^t is a forward projection, the ponmm Adam, best 
marked in adult males. From the upper part of the posterior 
border of each ala the superior cornu rises up to be joined 
to tlie tip of the great cornu of the hyoid bone by the lateral 
thyra-hyoid ligament, while from the lower part o£ the same 
border the interior cornu passes down to be lostened to the 
cricoid cartilage by the crico-tkyroid capsule. From the upper 



tcrnally to tiu- 
tlivroid cartilage 
and their upper 
free edges form the 
true vocal cords. On 
the summit of the si^et part of the cricoid are 
the two arytenoid cartilages (sec fig. 2), each of 
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Fu. and Ligamuntt of Laiynx, as seen from behind. 

forms a pyramid with its apex upward and with an 
anterior posterior and internal or mesial surface. The base 
articulates with the cricoid by a concave facet, surrounded 
by the crico-arytenoid capsule, and the two arytenoids are 
able to glide toward or away from one another, in addition 
to which each can rotate round a vertical axis. From the 
front of the base a delicate process projects which, as it is 
attached to the true vocal cord, Ls called the voecU process, 
while frian the outer part of the base another stouter process 
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Attaches the two crico-arytenoid muscles and so is known as 
the muscular process. Above each arj tenoid are two smaller 
cartil^es known as the cornicula laryngis or cartilages of Aar** 
lorim and the cuneiform cartilages, but they are not of any 
practi<uil importance. 

'Ihc epiglottis (see fig. 3), on the other hand, is a very important 
structure, since it form.s a lid to the larynx in swallowing: only 

the box moves up to 
the lid instead of the 
lid moving down to 
the bo.x. it is leaf- 
shaped, the stalk 
(thy ro - epiglottidean 
ligament) being at¬ 
tached to the junc¬ 
tion of the thyroid 
cartilages inside the 
larynx, while the 
anterior surface of 
the leaf is closely 
attached to the root 
of the tongue and 
body of the hyoid 
bone. The posterior 
or laryngeal surface 
is pitted for glands, 
and near the point 
where the stalk joins 
the leaf is a con¬ 
vexity which is 
known as the cus¬ 
hion of the epif^attis. 
All the cartilages of 
the larynx are of 
the hyaline variety 
except the epi¬ 
glottis, the comi- 
cula laryngis and 
the cuneiform carti¬ 
lages, which arc 
yellow cla.stic. The 
result is that all except these three tend to ossify as middle 
age is approached. 

The muscles of the larynx are: (i) the crico-thyroids, which are 
attached to the lower border of the thyroid and the anterior 
part of the cricoid, by pulling up which they make the upper part 
of the signet, with the arytenoids attached to it, move back 
and so tighten the vocal cords. (2) The Ihyro-arytenoids (see 
fig. 4), which run back from the junction of the thyroid ake to 
the front of the arytenoids and side of the epiglottis; they pull 
the arytenoids toward the thyroid and so relax the cords. 

(3) The single artyenoideus muscle, which runs from the back of 
one artyenoid to the other and approximates these cartil^es. 

(4) The lateral crico-aryiemids (see fig.4) which draw the muscular 
processes of the arytenoids forw^ toward the ring of the 
cricoid and, by so doing, twist the vocal processes, with the 
cords attached, inward toward one another; and (5) the posterior 
crico-arytetuids (see fig. 4) which run from the back of the signet 
part of the cricoid to the back of the muscular processes of the 
arytenoid and, by pulUng these backward, twist the vocal 
proces.ses outward and so separate the vocal cords. All these 
muscles are supplied by the recurrent laryngeal nerve, except 
the crico-thyroid which is innervated by the external branch 
of the superior laryngeal (see Nravt, Cranitd). 

The mucous membrane of the larynx is continuous with that of 
the pharynx at the aryteno-epiglottidean folds which run from the 
sides of the epiglottis to the top of the arytenoid cartilage (see 
fig. 3). To the outer side of each fold is the sinus pyrifwmis 
(see Pharynx). P^om the middle of the junction of the ^ 
of the thyroid cartilage to the vocal processes of the arytenoids 
the mucous membrane is reflected over, and closely bound to, 
the true vocal cords which contain elastic tissue and, as has 
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been mentioned, are the upper free edges of the lateral parts 
of the crico-thyroid memln^e. The chink between the two 
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Fin. 4 —Dissection of thf Muscles In the Lateral Wall 
of the ikiyrnx. The right ala of the tbj-roid 
cartilage has been removed. 

true vocal cords is the t^ottis or rima glottidis. Just above the 
true vocal cords is the opening into a tece.ss on each side which 
runs upward and backward and is known as the laryngeal 
saccule ; its opening is the laryngeal sinus. The upper lip of 
this .slit-like opening is called the false vocal cord. 

The mucous membrane is closely bound down to the epiglottis 
and to the true vocal cords, elsewhere there is plenty of sub¬ 
mucous tissue in which the products of inflammation ma)’ 
collect and cause “oedema laryngis," a condition which is 
mechanically prevented from passing the true vocal cOrds, In 
the upper part of the front and sides of the larynx and over the 
true vocal cords the mucous membrane is lined by squamous 
epithelium, but elsewhere the epithelium is of the columnar 
ciliated variety: it is supplied by the superior laryngeal branch 
of the vagus nerve and above the glottis is peculiarly sensitive. 

The Trachea or windpipe (sec fig. j) is the tube which carries 
the air between the larynx and the bronchi; it is from four to 
four and a half inches long and lies partly in the neck and partly 
in the thorax. It begins where the larynx ends at the lower 
border of the sixth cervical, and divides into its two bronchi 
opposite the fifth thoracic vertebra. The tube is kept always 
open by rings of cartilage, which, however, are wanting behind, 
and, as it passes down, it comes to lie farther and far^r from 
the ventral surface of the body, following the concavity of the 
thoracic region of the spinal column. In the whole of its 
downward course it has the oesophagus close behind it, while in 
front are the isthmus of the thyroid, the left innominate vcw, 
the innominate artery and the arch Of the aorta. On each side 
of it and touchingiit is the va^ nerve. 

The cervical part of the tuM is not much more than an inch 
in length, but it can be lengthened by throwing back the head. 
This, of course, is the region in which tracheotomy is performed, 
and it should be remembered that in children, and sometimes 
in adults, the great left innominate v«n lies above the fcvel of 
the top of rite sternum. 

In transverse section the trachea it rather wider from side to 
side than from before backward. In life the former mmure- 
raent is said to be about xa-g mm. and the latter 11 ram. It 
it msde up of en external fibro^elostic membrane in which the 
carttloginous rinp lie, wbilo behind, where these rings ace 
wanting, ii a layer of unstriped muscle which, when it contracty, 
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containing mucous glands and quantities of lymphoid tissue, 
while the<^ole is Im^ internally by columnar ciliaited epithelium. 

The Brmehi (see fig. 5) are the two tubes into which the 
trachea divides, but, since the bmncfacs, which these tubes 
give off later, are also called bronchi, it may be clearer to ^ak 
of primarj', secondary and tertiary bronchi. Each primary 
bronchus runs downward nnd outward, but the right one is 
more in a line with the directien of the trachea tbim the left 
The right primary bronchus has also a greatii!- calibre than the 
left bemuse (he r^t lung Is the larger, and for these two reasons 
when a foreign l^y enters the trachea it usually enters the 
right bronchus. 

The first seeondary bronchus comes off about on inch from 
the bifuRbtion of the trachea on the right ade and, os it lies 
above the level of the pulmonary artery, it is known as the 
tfmrttrM hremim. On the left side the first branch is about 
two indies from the bifurcation and, like aO the remoming 
secondary bronchi, is faypartcrial: the left pcimary bronchus 
b thewfore twice as king os the right. After the epaiterial 
secondary bronchus » given off thethrRtion of the right primary 
bronchus is carried on by the hyparttrioi seeondary bronchus. 


and this, just before reacliing the hilora of the lung, divides 
into upper and lower tertiary bronchi, while the left lower 
secondary hyparterial bronchus does not divide before reaching 
the hiluro of its lung. Into the hilunj or root of the right lung, 
therefore, three bronchial tubes enter, while on the left side 
there are only two. The firmly rooted habit of associating the 
term bronchi with those parts of the main tubes which lie between 
the bifurcation of the trachea and the point where the first 
branch comes off makes it very difficult to suggest a nomen¬ 
clature which culls up any picture of the actual .state of things 
to the mind. Certainly the classification into primary, secondary 
and tertiary bronchi only goes a very little way toward this, 
and it should be realized that, call them what we may, then' 
are two tong tapering tubes which run from the bifurcation of 
the trachea to the lower and back part of each lung, and give 
off a scries of large ventral and small dorsal branches. The 
upper part of each of these long tubes or stem hraneki is outside 
the lung and in the middle mediastinum of the thorax, the 
lower part embedded in the substance of the lung. Restructure 
of the bronchi is practically identical with timt of the trachea. 
(Sec G. S. Huntingdon’s “ Eparterial Bronchial System of the 
Mammalia.” Am. Journ. Med. Set. (Phila. 1898). See also 
(gain’s Anatomy. London, last edition.) 

The Lungs arc two pyramidal, spongy, shtte-coloured, very 
vascular organs in which the blood is oxygenated. Each lies 
in its own side of the tliora.\ and is surrounded by its own pleural 
cavity (see C0E1.0M and Serous Membranes), and to an a/>cv 
which projects into tlii' side of the root of the neck, a base whit It 
is hollowed for the coni exity of the diaphragm, an outer surface 
which is convTx and lies against the ribs, an inner surface 
concave for the heart, pericardium and great vessels, a,sharp 
anterior bolder which overlaps the pericardium and a broad, 
rounded posterior border which lies at the side of the spinal 
column. Each lung is nearly divided into two by a prmary 
-fissure which runs obliquely downward and forward, vni|k the 
right lung to a seeondary fissure which runs horiaaBtally 
forward from near the middle of the primarj’ fissure. The left 
lung has therefore an upper and lemter or basal lobe, while the 
right has upper, middle and lower lobes. On the inner .surface 
of each lung is the root or hilum at which alone its vessels. 
n«rve.s and duets (bronchi) can enter and leave it. The structures 
contained in the root of each lung arc the branches and tribu¬ 
taries of (1) the pulmonary artery, (2) the pulmonary veins, 
(3) the bronchi, (4) the bronchial arteries, (5) the bronchial veins, 
(6) the bronchial bymphatic vessels and glands, (7) the, pulmonary 
plexuses of nerves. Of these the first three are the largest and, 
in dividing the root from in front, the veins are first cut, then 
the arteries and last the bronchi. As bus been pointed out 
already, the eparterial bronchos on the right side is above 
the level of the artery, but all the others (hj'parterial) are on a 
lower level. 

The bronchial arteries supply the substance of the lung; 
there arc usually two on each side, and they lie behind the 
bronchi. 'The blood which they carry is chiefly returned by 
the pulmonary veins bringing oxidixed blood back to the heart, 
so that here there is a nonto and harmless mixture of arterial 
and venous blood. If there are any bronchial veins (their 
presence i.s doubted by some,and the writer to himself carefully 
but unsuccessfully searched for them several times), they open 
into the oxygons veins of their own side. The bronchiallymphatic 
vessels lie behind the pulmonary vessels and open into several 
huTR glands which are tdack from straining off the carbon left 
in the lungs from the atmosplwrc. 

There is on anterior and posterior pidmonary fiexses of nerves 
on each jide, the fibres of whichare derived from the vagus and 
the upper thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic. 

Structure of the Lungs.—As the bemchj beoame smaller and 
smaller by repeated division, the ovtilage compietely .sucroundE 
them and tends to form iitegular plates iasttad of rBqp~-tbey 
arettoeCoreojEndrical ; fautwhentke teraBnalbrancha(laMkr 
broneU) are rnsihed, the cartilage disappears and hamaplicricai 
bulgmgs called ah-eoli occur 6 Ak At the very end of 
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each lobolar broechw is an irregular chamber, the otrtuw 
(fig. 6 At), and from this a number of thin-watied sacs, about 

I tnm. in dkmeter, open 
out. These are called 
the infundibula (fig. 6 1). 
and their walls are 
pouched by hemispherical 
air-cells or alveoH like 
those in the lobular 
bronchi. Each lobular 
bronchus with its atrium 
and infundibula forms 
what is known as a lobule 
of the lung, and these 
Pr<}.r>.— Dia^mofTwoLobulesofthe lobules are separated by 
Lung. B. Bronchus. A. Alveolus. 1 . connective tissue, and 
Infundibulum. L.B. Lobular bron- outlines are evident 
chus. AL.Atnum. Lob. Lobuk. a.c surface of the lung. 



Tlifi muscular tissue, which in the larger tubes wa.s confined 
to the dorsal i)art, forms a complete layer in the smaller; but 
when the lobular bronchi are reached, it stops and the mucous 
membrane is surrounded by the elastic layer. In the lobular 
bronchi, too. the lining epithelium gradually changes from the 
ciliated to the stratified or pavement variety, and this is the 
only kind which is found in the infundibula and alveoli. Sur¬ 


rounding each alveolus is a plexus of capillary vessels so rich 
that the spaces lietween the capillaries arc no wider than the 
capillaries themselves, and it is liere that the exchange of gases 
takes place between the air ami the blood. 

Embryolofiy. —Tlie respiratory system is developed from the 
ventral surlace of tlie foregut a!s a long guttcr-like pouch which 
reaches from just behind the rudiment of the tongue to the 
stomach. Limiting the anterior or cephalic end of this is a 
n-shaped elevation in the ventral wall of the pharynx which 
separates the ventral ends of the third and fourth visceral bars 
and is known as the jttrcula; it is from this that the epiglottis, 
nryteno-epiglottidcanfokisandarytenoid cartilages are develop^. 
Later on the respiratory tube is separated from the digestive 
hv two ridges, one on each side, which, uniting, form a lransyer.se 
partition. In the region of the furcula, however, the partition 
stops and here the two tubes communicate. ITw caudal end 
of the respiratorv tube buds out into the two primary bronchi, 
and the right one' of these, later on, bears three bud.s,\yhile the 
left has only two ; these are the secondary broneiii, which keep 
on dividing'into two, one branch keeping the line of the parent 
stem to form the stem bronchus, while the other goes off at an 
angle. By the repeated divisions of these tubra the comple.< 
“ bronchia! tree ’’ is formed and from the terminal shoots the 
infundibula bud out. The alvedi only develt^ in the tost three 
months of foetal life. The thyroid caartiloge is .probably formed 
from the fourth and fifth branchial bars, while the cricoid seems 
to be the enlarp^ first ring of the trachea. Before birth tlw 
lungs are solid and much less vascular than after breathing is 
established. Tticir slaty colour is gradually gained from the 
deposit carbon from the atmosfAere. (For further details 
see Quain’s Anatomy, vol. i., Lond. ipofi.) 

Comparative Anatomy.—It has been shown (see Pharynx) 
that in the lower vertebrates respiration is brought about by 
tlie Wood vessels surrounding the gill clefts. In the higher 
fishes (Ganoids and Teleosteans) the “ aaim Madder " appears 
as a divoticuhim from‘the dorsai wall of dwiWimentary'casial, 
and its duct {d. pneumatiem) sranetimos irraaiiss open and at 
othere becomes a sdlid cord. In the hwmer case it is probabto 
that the Wood a to some extent axafeed in the vaseukrwall 
of this bladder. In the Dipw»i (mud-fish) the opening of the 
swim WaddCT'shifts to‘the ventral siifcof the pharynx end the 
Htadder waBs become soecuioted and very vascular,» 
when the rivere are dried up, the fish am breathe altogether 
by means of it, In the S. AnwricMi and Atoican speeie* of 
mud-fish the btedder or long, os k may now beroaHed, to divided 
by a longkudinal septum imits p€8teri*:(ca«id»l) part into 
•tidleft halves. In this sub-ctou aLDipnoi, therefore,* general 


agreement is seen with the embryology or ontogeny oFlIhn’s 
lungs. In the Amphibia the two lu^ arc (tuite separate! though 
they are mere sacculated bags without bronchi. A tradhea, 
however, appears in some sf^es (ag. Siten) and a definite 
larynx with arytenoid cartilages, vocal cords and oomWioated 
musdes is established in the Anuw (frogs and toads). In most 
of the Reptilia the bag-like lungt ore elaborated mto spongy 
mgans with arborieiog bronchi in their interior. From the 
crocodiles upward a main or stem bronchus passes to the caudoj 
end of the lung, and from this the branches or lateral bronchi 
come off. The iar)'nx .shows little advance on that of theAmira. 

The respiratory organs of birds are highly specialscd. The 
laryn.x is rudimentary, and sound is produced by the swfiiK, a 
seeonditry larynx at the bifurcation of the trachea ; this may 
be ttarheal, toonchial or. most often, tracheo-branchiW. The 
lungs arc small and dosely connected with the ribs, while from 
them numerous large air sacs extend amoi^ tlte viscera, muscles 
and into many of the hones, which, by being filled with hot m, 
help to maintain the high temperature and lessen the specific 
gravity of the body. This pnrumaticity of the bones to to a 
certain extent reproduced by the air simises of the skull in 
crocodiles and mammals, and it roust be pointed out that the 
amount of air in the bones does not necessarily correspond with 
the power of flight, for the Ratitae (ostriches and emeus) hast 
very pneumatic bones, while in the sea-gulls they are hardly 
pneumatic at all. 

In mammals the thyroid rartiiage becomes an important 
element in the larynx, and in t)»e E^idna the upper and lower 
parts of it, derived rospcctively from the fourth and fifth 
brondtial bars, are separate (R. H. Burns, Joum, Anat, and 
Phys. xxxviii. p. xxvii). The whole larynx is much nearer the 
he^ than in Man, and in young animals the epiglottis to 
intra-narini, i.e. projects up behind the soft palate. This pre¬ 
vents the milk trickling into the larynx during suckling, and 
is e^eiually wdl seen in the Marsupials and Cetacea, though 
evidences of it are present in the human embryo. In the lower 
mammals an inter-arytenoid cartilage is very frequent (see J. 
Symington, “The Marsupial Larynx,” /. Anat. and Phys. 
xxxiii. 31, also “ The Monotreme Larynx,” ib. xxxiv. 90). 

The lungs show a good deal of variation in their lobulation ; 
among the porcupines as many as forty lobes have been counted 
in the right lung, while in other mammals no lo^totion «t all 
could be made out. ITie aeyffms lobe of the right lung is a 
fairly constant structure and is situated between the post-caval 
vein and the oesophagus. It to supplied by the termmal branch 
of the right .stem bronchus and, although it to dually absent in 
Man, the bronchus which should have supplied k.isalweyj.tobe 
found. ‘IF- G. 4 *,) 

(2) Physwiocy 

Sofaras to known,the intake of oxygen,either free or combined, 
and the output of carbon dioxide, ate an essential part of the 
life of all organisms. The two processes are so closely associated 
with one another that they are always included twether under 
the. designation of respiration, which maj; thus ^ defined as ttte 
physiological process which to concerned in the.intako of oxygen 
and output of carbon dioxide. According to the evidence at 
presentavaitobte,it is only within living cells that Uic r^irgtory 
oxygen to consumed *nd the carbon dioxide formed. Tne mere 
conveying of oxygen from the surrounding air or water (o these 
cells, and of carbon dioxide from them to the air or watet, is, 
however, in itself a complex process in the Wgher animals,;, and 
necordiMly an account of animal wspiration naturally falls into 
two diwions, the first of which (I.) to concerned with themanner 
in which oxygen and carbon dioxide a«e .conveyed to and from 
the living tissues, and the second fll.),_witb the com^miptipn <d 
oxygen and focmation of carbon dioxide by the kviog,tusuos 
themaelves. . , . , , 

1 . In all the more highly oigi«utod an““®J* t^^ «®rPP8W 
neapiratoty organs: the lungs ra the h%her vertebtn^; W 
gaisinifishes.j'thetntoheae in insects; and vanoito rndwfjaw 
forms of tongs or.gitts in other higher , W 
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present article attention will be specially confined to the case of 
the higher vertebrates, and in particular to nmn. 

Air is brought into the lungs by the movements of breathing 
(see above, Movements of Respiration). Oxygen from this 
air passes through the delicate lining membrane of the air-cells 
of the lungs into the blood, where it enters into loose chemical 
combination with the haemoglobin of the red corpuscles (see 
Blood). In this form it is conveyed onwards to the heart, and 
thence through the arteries to the capillaries, where it again 
jmrts from the haemoglobin, and pusses through the cupillar\’ 
walls to the tissues, where it is consumed. Carbon dioxide 
passes out from the tissues into the blood in a corresponding 
manner, enters into loose combination as bicarbonate, and 
possibly in other ways, in the blood, and is conveyed by the 
wins to the lungs, whence it passes out in the expired air. 
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njre atmospheric air contains 20-03 ”0 of oxygen, -03 % of 
carbon dioxide and 7904 of nitrogen (with which is mixed 
aliout 0-9 % of argon), 'rhe dried expired air in man contains 
about 3-5 of carbon dioxide and 17 % of oxygen, so that 
roughly speaking the carlwn dioxide is increased by about 
3 5 % and the oxygen diminished by 4 %. Expired air us it 
leaves the Ixidy contains about (> % of moisture, compared with 
usually about i % in the inspired air. 'nie added moisture and 
higher temperature of expired air make it decidedly lighter than 
pure air. 

Owing to the unplea.sant effects often produced in badiv 
ventilated rooms it was for long supposed that .some poisonous 
volatile organic matter ” is also given off in the breath. Careful 
investigation has shown that this is not the case. The un¬ 
pleasant effects are partly due to heat and moisture, and partly 
to odours which arc usually not of respiratory origin. The 
carlwn dioxide present in the air of even \-erv badly ventilated 
rooms IS present in far too small proportions to have any 
sensible effect. ■' 

The average volume of air inspired per minute bv healthy 
adult men during rest is about 7 litres or -as cub. ft In 
different individuals the frequency of breathing xarics con¬ 
siderably—from about 7 to 25 per minute, the depth of each 
breath varying about inversely as the frequency. During mus¬ 
cular work the volume of air breathed mav 1 h- six or eight times 
as much as during rest. The volume of carbon dioxide given 
off varies from about half a cubic foot per hour during complete 
rest to 5 cub. ft. during severe exertion, but ax'crages about 
0 9 cub. ft. per hour, and will reach or exceed 1 cub. ft per 
hour during even very light exertion. The volume of oxvwn 
consumed is atout a seventh greater than that of the carbon 
dioxide given off. 

1'* front a nervous centre situated 

m the medulla oblongata, which is the lowest part of the brain. 

ilAx ‘he breathing stops and 

w " rapidly results. From the respiratory centre rhvthmic 
efferent impulses proceed down the motor nerves supplying 
the diaphragm, intercostals and other respiratory misdes 
‘hrough various nerves may temporarilv 
K respiratory centre. Of these afferent 

impulses by for the most important arc those which proceed up 

the ht^* ‘hemsclves. On distention of 

Gentle .™!' iV'^ ‘"spiratorx' impulses from the respiratory 
r'-’ ‘he oth^ hand. 

vxfites to inspk-atorv effort. On 
section of the vagus nerve these effects disappear, and the 

more laboured, 

to^n breathing is to bring oxygen 

^ b'^thmg would be regulated in nccordanci 
the amount of oxygen required and of carbon dioxide 
, but until quite recently the actual mode of regulation 
w by no means clear. It was commonly supposed that 

® '^y t««ukted the otherwise 

automatic action of the centre, want of oxt-gen or excess of 


COa in the blood being only an occasional and relatively unim 
portant factor in the regulations. The phenomenon of “apnoea’ 
or complete cessation of natural breathing which occurs afte 
forced breathing, was attributed plainly to the alread' 
mentioned distension effect through the vagus nerves. To gl 
further back still, it was even supposed that the rate and depth o 
breathing, and the percentage of oxygen in the inspired air 
determine the consumption of oxygen and formation of carbon 
dioxide in the body, just as the air-supply to a fire determine' 
the rate of its combustion. This old belief is still often met 
With for instance, in the reasons given ftir rccommendinc 
breathing exercises ” as a part of physical training, 
it IS evident that if the breathing did not increase correspond- 
mgly with the greatly increased consumption of oxygen and 
forniation of CO,, which occurs, for instance during muscular 
work, the percentage of oxygen in the air contained in the luni: 
cells or alvcoh (alveolar air) would rapidly fall, and the per¬ 
centage of carbon dioxide increase. The inevitable result 
w^iild lx- a very imperfect aeration of the blood. Investigation 
of the alevolar air has furnished the key to the actual regulation 
of breathing. Samples of this air can be obtained bv makinc 
a sudden and deep expiration through a piece of long tube, and 
at once collecting .some of the air contained in the part of this 
tube nearest the mouth. By this means it has been found that 
during normal breathing at ordinary atmospheric pressure the 
percentage of carton'dioxide (about 3-6 % on an average for 
men) is constant for each individual, though different persons 
vary slightly as regards their normal percentage. The breathing 
IS thus so regulated as to keep the percentage of carbon dioxide 
constant; and under normal conditions this regulation is 
surprisingly exact. The ordinary expired air is a mixture of 
alveolar air and air from the “ dead space ” in the air passages. 
The deeper the breathing happens to be, the more alveolar air 
there will to m the expired air, and the higher, therefore, the 
percentage of carton dioxide in it, so that the expired air is 
not constant in composition, though the alveolar air is. If air 
containing 2 or 3 % of carbon dioxide is breathed, the breathing 
at once tocomes deeper, in such a way as to prevent anything 
T-u* alveolar carton dioxide percentage. 

I he difference is .scarcely appreciable subjectively, except during 
mu.splar exertion. The effect of i % of carton dioxide in the 
in.spired air is so slight as to to negligible, and there is no founda¬ 
tion for the popular belief that even very small pcrcentaees-of 
carbon dioxide are injurious. With 4 or 5 % or more of carton 
dioxide, however, much panting is produced, and the alveolar 
cardon dioxide percentage begins to rise appreciably, since 
compensation is no longer possible. As a consequence, headache 
and othei symptoms are produced. If, on the other hand, the 
percentage of carton dioxide in the alveolar air is abnormally 
reduced by forced breathing, the condition of apnoea is produced 
and lasts until the pcrccn^ again rises to normal, but no longer. 
Forced breathing with air containing more than about 4 % of 
carton dioxide causes no apnoea, as the alveolar carton dioxide- 
does not fall. 

I If oxygen is breathed instead of air there is no appreciable 
I change in the percentage of carbon dioxide in the alveolar air, 
and no tendency towards apnoea. Want of oxygen is thus 
not a factor in the regulation of normal breathing. During 
muscular work the depth and frequency of breathing increase in 
.such a way as to prevent the alveolar carbon dioxide from rising 
more than very slightly. It is still the carbon dioxide stimulus 
that regulates the breathing, although with excessive muscular 
work other accessory factors may come in to some extent. 

Under incre^ed barosnetric pressure the percentage of 
carton, dioxide in the alveolar air no longer remains constant; 
it diminishes in proportion to the increase of pressure. For 
instance, at a pressure of a atmospheres it is reduced to 
half, and at 6 atmospheres to a sixth ; while at less than 
normal atmospheric pressure it rises correspondingly unless 
sj-mptoms of want of oxygen begin to interfere with this rise. 
These resulu show that it is not the mere percentage, but 
the pressure (or " partial pressme ’’) of tarbini dioxide in the 
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alvcloar air that regufatcs breathing. The pressure exercised 
by the carbon dioxide in the alveolar air is of course propor¬ 
tional to its percentage, multiplied by the total atmospheric 
pressure. It follows from this law that at a pressure of 
6 atmospheres i % of carbon dioxide in the inspired air would 
have the same violent effect as 6 % at the normal pressure of 
1 atmosphere. To take a concrete practical application, if a diver 
whose head was just below water were supplied with sufficient 
air to keep the carbon dioxide percentage in the air of his helmet 
down to 3 % at most, he would be quite comfortable. But if, 
with the same air supply as measured at surface, he went down 
to a depth of 170 ft., where the pressure is 6 atmospheres, he 
would at once experience great distress culminating in loss of 
consciousness, owing, not to the pressure of the water, which 
has trifling effects, but to the pressure of carbon dioxide in the 
air he was breathing. The air supply must be increased in 
proportion to the increase of pressure if these effects arc to be 
ax oided, and ignorance of this has led to the common failure 
of diving work at considerable depths. 

The foregoing facts enable us to understand the regulation 
of breathing under normal conditions. The pressure of carbon 
dioxide in the alveolar air evidently determines that of the 
carlion dioxide in the arterial blood, and the latter in its turn 
determines the carbon dioxide pressure in the respiratory centre, 
which is very richly supplied with blood. The centre itself is 
extremely sensitive to the slightest increase or diminution in 
carbon dioxide pressure ; and thus it is that the alveolar carbon 
dioxide pressure is so important. That the stimulus of carbon 
dioxide is from the blood and not through nerves is proved by 
many experiments. The function of the vagus nerves in regulat¬ 
ing the breathing is apparently to, as it were, guide the centre 
in the expenditure of each separate inspiratory or expiratory 
effort; for as soon as inspiration or expiration is completed the 
inspiratory or expiratorx effort is cut short by impulse pro¬ 
ceeding up the vagus nerve, and much waste of muscular work 
and risk of injury to the lungs is thcrchy prevented. 

Under ordinary conditions the regulation of carbon dioxide 
pressure in the alveolar air ensures at the same time a normal 
pressure of oxygen, since absorption of o.xygen and giving off 
of carbon dioxide normally run parallel to one another. If, 
however, air containing abnormally little oxygen is breathed, 
the normal relation between oxygen and carbon dio.xide in the 
alveolar air is disturbed. A similar state of affairs is brought 
about by any considerable diminution of atmospheric pressure. 
Not only does the partial pressure of oxygen in the inspired air 
fall, but this fall is proportionally much greater in the alveolar 
air; and the effects of want of oxgyen depend on its partial 
pressure in the alveolar air. It has been known for long that 
any great deficiency in the proportion of oxygen in the air 
breathed increases the depth and frequency of the breathing; 
but this effect is not apparent until the percentage of oxygen 
or the barometric pressure is reduced by more than a third, 
which corresponds to a reduction of more than talf in the 
alveolar oxygen pressure. In contrast with this an increase of 
a fiftieth in the alveokur carbon dioxide pressure has a marked 
effect on the breathing. Along with the increased breathing 
caused by deficiency of oxygen there is more or less blueness 
of the skin and abnormal effects of various kinds, such as partial 
loss of sensibility, memory and power of thinking. Long 
exposure often causes headache, nausea, sleeplessness. Sic.— 
a train of symptoms known tp mountaineers as “ mountain 
sickness.” That the primary cause of “ mountain sickness ” is 
Iwk of oxygen owing to the low atmospheric pressure there is 
not the slightest doubt. Lack of oxygen is thus not only an 
important, but also an abnormal form of stimulus to the re¬ 
spiratory centre, since it is accompanied by quite abnornial 
symptoms. A funto analysis of the special effect of lack of 
oxygen on the respiratory centre has shown that this effect 
still depiends on the partial pressure of carbon dioxide in the 
alveolar air. The lack of oxygen appears, in fact, to have 
simply increased the sensitiveness of the centre to carbon 
dioxide, so that a lower partial pressure of carbon dioxide 
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excites the centre, and the breathing is correspondingly increased. 
By prolonged forced breathing so much carbon dioxide is washed 
out of the body that the subsequent apnoea lasts until the 
oxygen in the alveolar air is nearly exhausted. The subject 
of the experiment becomes very blue in the face and is partially 
stupefied by want of oxygen before he has any desire to breathe. 
The probable explanation of these facts is that want of oxygen 
docs not itself excite the centre, but that some substance— 
very probably lactic acid, which is known to be formed abundantly 
—is produced abnormally in the Ixxly during exposure to want 
of oxygen and aids the carbon dioxide in exciting the centre. 
It is known that the blood becomes le.ss alkaline at high altitudes, 
and that acids in general excite the centre. A person on a high 
mountain thus gets out of breath much more easily than at 
sea-level. The extra stimulus to the centre during work still 
comes from the extra carbon dioxide formed, but has a greater 
effect than usual on the breathing. If the extra stimulus came 
directly from want of oxygen the person on the mountain would 
probably turn blue and lose consciousness on the slightest exertion. 
By analysing the alveolar air it cun be shown that after a time 
even a height of 5000 to 6000 ft., or a diminution of only a 
sixth in the barometric pressure.distinctly increases the sensitive¬ 
ness of the respiratory centre to carbon dioxide, so that there 
seems to be a slow accumulation of acid in the blood. The 
effect also passes off very slowly on returning to normal pressur^ 
although the lack of oxygen is at once removed. ~ 

The blueness of the skin (“ cyanosis ”) produced by lack of 
oxygen is due to the fact that the haemoglobin of the red 
corpuscles is imperfectly saturated with oxygen. Haemo¬ 
globin which is fully saturated with oxygen h^ a bright red 
colour, contrasting with the blue colour which it aaumes 
when deprived of oxygen. According to the existing evidence 
the saturation of the haemoglobin is practically complete 
under normal conditions in the lungs, or when thoroughly 
shaken at the body temperature and normal atmospheric 
pressure with air of the same composition as normal alveolar 
air. As the partial pressure of the oxygen in this air falls, 
however, the saturation of the haemoglobin becomes less 
and less complete, and the arterial blood assumes a more and 
more blue tinge, which imparts a blue or leaden colour to 
the .skin, accompanied by the symptoms, already referred to, 
of lack of oxygen. Normal arterial blood in man yields 
about 19 volumes of physiologically available oxygen for 
each too volumes of blood. Of these 19 volumes about i8i arc 
loosely combined with the haemoglobin of the red corpuscles, 
the small remainder being in simple solution in the blood. 
Venous blood, on the other hand, yields only about 12 volumes. 
'The combination of haemoglobin with oxygen is only stable 
in the presence of free oxygen at a pressure of about that in 
normal alveolar air. As this pressure falls the compound 
is progressively dissociated. From this it can be readily 
understo^ why the blood loses its oxygen in passing through 
the tissues, which arc constantly absorbing free oxygen, and 
resins it in the lungs. The marked effects produced by 
abnormal deficiency in the pressure of oxygen in the alveolar 
air are also readily intelligible; for even although the arterial 
blood still contains sufficient oxygen to cover the normal 
difference between the oxygen content of arterial and that of 
venous blood, yet this oxygen is given off to the tissues leas 
readily—i.e. at a jower pressure, and thus faib to supply their 
demands completely, ft is evident also that in pure air at 
normal pressure increased ventilation of the lungs does not 
appreciably incrca.se the supply of oxygen to the blood, whereas 
in air largely deprived of its oxygen, or at low pressure, the 
increased alveolar oxygen pressure produced deep breatln 
ing helps greatly in saturating the blood with oxygen, and 
may thus relieve the symptoms of want of oxygen. Hetice 
it IS that the increased sensitiveness of the respirntoty (^tre 
to carbon dioxide, and consequent increased depth M fttieath- 
ing, at hi^ idtitudes compensates to a huge extent fear 
fictency in the oxygen pressure. Addition « carbon di^uffe 
to the inspired air produces exactly the same result. Indeed 
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Professor Angelo Mosso -was led by observation ai the beneficial 
effects of carbon dioxide at low atmospheric pressure to attri¬ 
bute mountain sickness to lack of carbon dioxide, a condition 
which he designated by the word " acapnia.” When impure 
air is vitiated, not only by deficiency of oxygen, but also by 
carbon dioxide, the carbon dioxide causes panting, which not 
only gives warning of any danger, but prevents the alveolar 
oxygen fiercentage from falling in the way it would do if the 
carbon dioxide were absent. In this way the carbon dioxide 
greatly lessens the danger. To give instances, air progressively 
and very highly vitiated by re.spiration is much less likely to 
cause danger if tlic carbon dioxide is not artificially absorbed, 
and not nearly so dangerous as the great diminution of atmo¬ 
spheric pres.sure (and con.sequently of oxygen pressure) which 
occurs in a very high balloon ascent. Indeed the dangers of 
a very high balloon ascent arc notorious, and a number of 
deaths or very narrow escapes are on record. 

Just as oxygen forms a dis-sodable compound with the 
haemoglobin of the blood, so does carbon dioxide form di.s- 
socialile compounds. One of tlic.se compounds appears to be 
with hacmcrglobin itscll, and another is sodium bicarbonate, 
which is far more easily di.ssociated in the blood than in a 
.simple watery solution, owing to the presence of proteid and 
possibly other sulsstances which net as weak acids and thus 
help the dissociation process. The whole of the carbon di¬ 
oxide can therefore be removed from the blood by a vacuum 
pump, just as the whole of the oxygen can. Venous blood 
i-ontains roughlj- speaking about 40 volumes of carbon di- 
o.xide per 100 of blood, and arterial blood about 34 volumes. 
Of this carbon dioxide only about 3 volumes can be in free solu¬ 
tion, the rest being loosely combined. The conveyance of carbon 
dioxide from the blood to the lungs is thus readily intelligible, 
as well as the fact that any increase or diminution of the pres¬ 
sure of carlion dioxide in the alveolar air will naturally lead 
to u damming buck or increased liberation ol carbon dioxide 
from the blood, and that by forced breathing carbon dioxide 
can Iw wushetl out of the blood to such an extent that a pro¬ 
longed cessation of natural breathing (apmea) follows, .sinre 
even in the venous blood the partial pressure of carbon di- 
o.xide has become too low to excite the respiratoiy centre. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that in order to supply 
elTiciently the respiratory requirements of the tissues not only- 
mu.st the breathing, but also the circulation, be suitably regu¬ 
lated. In hard muscular work the consumption of oxygen 
and output of carbon dioxide may Ik- inereased eight or ten 
times beyond those ol rest. I'nle.ss, therefore, the blood 
supply to the active tissues w-cre correspondingly increased, 
deficiency of oxtgen would at once arise, .since the amount 
of oxygen carried by a given volume of the arterial blood is 
very limited, as already explained, ft is known that the 
supply of blood to each organ i.s always increased during its 
actndty. This increase can, for instance, readily be seen 
and pleasured in the case of contracting muscles or secreting 
glands; and the volume and frequency of the pulse arc greatly- 
increased during muscular work. But whUc it is evident 
enough that the flow of blood through the body is determined 
in accordance with the metabolic activities of each tissue, 
our knowledge is as yet very scanty as to the means by which 
this drtermibatlon is brought about. Probably, however, 
eariwn dioxide may be nearly as important a factor in the 
regulation of the circulation as in that of breathing. Just as 
the rate of breathing was formerly supposed to determine, 
and not to be determined by, the funthunentaj metabolic 
processes d the body, so the cirrulation wa* supposed to be 
another -independent determining factor; and under the 
influence -of these mechanistic conceptions the direction of 
investigation into the phenomena of respiration and circula¬ 
tion has lieen largely diverted to side issues. 

Since ‘the circulation, no less than the breathing, is con¬ 
cerned ih the supply- (if oxygen to and removal ctf carbon 
dioxide from the tyfies. ft can readily be understood that 
ddkctlve clrculathih, stkh ks occurs, for instance, in uncom- 


; pensated valvular affections of the heart, may affect the 
breathing and hinder the normal respiratory exchange. Con¬ 
versely, also, defects in the aeration or oxygen-carrying power 
of the blood may be compensated fqg by increase in the cir¬ 
culation. For instance, in the very common condition known 
as anaemia, where the percentage of haemc^lobin, and con¬ 
sequently the oxygen-carrying power of the blood, is often 
reduced to a third or less, the respiratory disturbances may 
be .so slight that tlio patient is going about his or her ordinary- 
work. A miner suffering from the now well-known “ worm- 
disease,” or ankylostomiasis (?.».), may be working under¬ 
ground, or a housemaid suffering from chlorosis may be doing 
her work, w-ith only a third of the normal oxygen-carrying 
pow-er of the blood. There seems to be no doubt that in such 
cases an increased rate of blood circulation compensates for the 
diminished oxygen-carrying power of the blood. It is well 
known that at high altitufc a gradual process of adaptation 
to the low pressure occurs, and the shortness of breath and 
other symptoms experienced for the first feiv days gradually 
become less and less. This adaptation is partly, at least, 
due to a marked increase in the percentage of haemoglobin in 
the blood, though probably circulatory and perhaps other com- 
I pensatory changes arc also involved. 

In connexion with respiration the action of certain poisons 
is of great interest. One of these, carbon monoxide, is of very 
common ot-currence, tod causes numerous cases of poisoning. 
Like oxygen, it has the {irqpcrty of combining with the haemo¬ 
globin of the blood, but its affinity for haemoglobin is far more 
strong than that oil oxygen. In presence of air containing as 
little as -05 % of carbon monoxide, the haemoglobin will Iw-eome 
about equally shared betw-cen oxygen and carbon monoxide, 
so that, since air contains 20 9 % of oxy-gen, the affinity of 
carbon monoxide for haemoglobin may be regarded as about 
400 times greater than that of oxygen. The blood of a person 
breathing e(-on a small percentage of carbon monoxide may 
thus liecomc gradually saturated to a dangerous extent, sihee 
the haemoglobin engaged by the carbon monoxide is for the 
time uscle.ss as an oxy-gen-carrier. Air containing more than 
about o-1 % of carbon monoxide is thus more or less dangerous 
if breathed for long; but the blood completely recovers m the 
course of a few- hours if pure air is again breathed. The 
poisonous action of carbon monoxide can lx- abolished by placing 
the animal exposed to it in oxygen at an excess pressure of 
about an atmosphere. The reason for this is that, in consequence 
of the increased partial pressure of the oxygen, the amount of 
this gas in free solution in the blood is greatly increased in 
accordance with Dalton's law, and becomes sufficient to supply 
the tissuc.s with oxy-gen quite independently' of the haemoglobin. 
Even at ordinary atmospheric pressure the extra oxy-gen 
dissolved in the blood when pure oxygen is breathed is of eon- 
sideraWc iraoottanee. Catbcm-monoxide poisoning is the chief 
cause of derai iff colliery' explosions and fires, and me sole cau.se 
in poisoning by lighting gas and fuel gas of various kinds. Its 
presence in dangerous proportions may be readily detected with 
the help of a small bird, mouse or other small -warm-blooded 
animal In .such animals the re-spiratoty exchange is so rapid 
that symptoms of carbon-monoxide poisoning are shown far 
more (Juickfj’ than in man. The small animal can thus be em¬ 
ployed in mines, &c., to indicate danger from carbtm monoxide. 
A kmp is useless for this purpose. There arc s-arions other 
poisons, such as nitrites, chlorates, dinitrobenxol, &c., which 
art by ffisabling the haemoglobin, and so cutting off theoxygen 
supply to the tissues. 

Between the air in the air-cells of tf» lupgs and the blood 
of the lung capillaries there Intervenes nothing but a lay-er of 
very thin, flattened cells, and until recentfy it -was very generalfy 
believed that it was by diffusion almtethatoxy-gen passes inwards 
and carijonic arid initwards through tfifa layer. Similar ahrmle 
phy-rical explanations of processes of secretion and afacqinon 
through livmg cells lurve, tiowevw, tumed outto beTncorrect in 
the case of oSier organs. It is known, moreover, that in 
ease of the swhnming-bhulder Of'fiffies oxygen is -secreted Into 
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die interna- against enormous pressure. Thus, in the ease oi a | 
fids caught at a (kpth of 4500 ft., the partial pressure of the 
OKygeniprescnt in the swinuning bladder at this depth was 137 i 
atmospheres, whereas the.partuu pressure of oxygen m sea-water 
is only about a 2 atnx^phere. IXSusion cun therefore have 
nothing to do with the passage of gas inwards, which is known to 
be uti&t the control of the nervous system. The cells lining 
the interior of the swiirnning bladder are developed from the 
same part of the alimentary tract as tho.se lining the air-cells 
of the hzngs, so that.it seems not unlikely tluit the lungs should 
possess the power of activdy secreting or excreting gases. ’The 
question whether such a power exists, and is normally exercised, 
Ims been mvestigaited by more tlian one method; and although 
it is not possitde to go into tlie details of tlie experiments, there 
can be no doubt the balance of the evidence at present 
available is in favour of the view that diffusion alone is incapable 
of explaining either the absorption of oxygen or the excretion 
of carbon dioxide through the lining cells of the lungs. The 
partial pressure of oxygen appears to be always higher, and of 
carbon dioxide often lower, m the blood leavmg the lungs than 
in the air of the air-cells ■, and this result is inconsistent with the 
difiusbn theoT)-. As to the causes of the passage of oxygen and 
carbonic acid through the walls of the capiOaries of the .general 
circulation, we are at present in the dark. Possibly diffusion 
may explain this process. 

11 . Although we cannot trace the exact chaises which occur 
when oxygen passes into living ceUs, yet it is possible to obtain 
a clear general view of the origin and destiny of the material 
concerned in the process, and of the phy.siological conditions 
which determine it. 

The oxidizable material within the body consists, practically 
speaking, of protcids (albumen-like substances, with which the 
collagen of connective tissue may be included), fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates (sugars and glycogen). All of these substances contain 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in known, thoufdi different, 
proportions, and the former also contains a known amount 
of nitrogen and a little sulphur. Nitrogen is con.slantly leaving 
the body as urea and other substances in the urine and faeces; 
and a small but easily roca-surabie proportion of carbon passes 
off in the same manner. The rest of the carbon pusses out as 
carbon dioxide in respiration. Now carbohydrates and fats 
are oxidiaed completely in the body to carbon dioxide and water. 
ITiis follows from the fact that, practically speakmg, no other 
products into which they might have been converted leave the 
body except carbon dioxide and water. Moreover, a givm 
weight of carbohydrate requires fix' its oxidation a definite 
weight of ox-ygen, and produces a definite weight of carbon 
dioxide. There is thus a definite relation between the weight 
of oxygen used up and the weight of carbon dioxide formed in , 
this oxidation. The same is true for the oxidation of fat and 
of proteid, allowing in the latter case for the fact that the 
nitrogen, together with part of the carbon and hydrogen, passes 
out os urea, dec., in on incompletely oxidixed form. From all 
this it follows that if we measure over a givm period (r) the 
discharge of nitrogen from the body, (2) the intafa of oxygen 
aaid (3) the output of carbonic add, we can easily oakulate 
exactly what the ultimate dostbiy of the-oxygen has been.and 
at the ultimate expense of what material the carbonic tadd has 
been formed. WTiat the intermediate stages may have been we 
cannot say, but this in no way affects the validity of the calcula¬ 
tion. If, during the period of measurement, food Ls taken, the 
basis of the calculation is .still substantially the same, as the 
oxidioable'material in food consists of pradacatty nothing dso 
except [nslads, carbohydrates asidiats. 

LibemUm 0/ fasrgy.—From experiments made outside the 
body, we know that in the oxidation of agiven weight of protdd, 
carbohydrate or fat, a definite amount of eneigy is 'liberated. 
Ito the aitade on Dmcnra it is showa thalipreeiiely tfan mme 
lifaeoration of-ensrgy occurs in- the hving bo^,.due aHowaace 
Being made for the faOt tiiat the madation of .proteid' is not 
quite ooMplete. Tbc following ttfbte'shews the sespimtory 
qaatiwta '(the neqiiratory quoticsSt being the ratio between 
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the volume of carbon dioxide formed and< tint of oxyra liaoi 
up) and energy expressed in units of heat (calorKs) hbesfytpd 
per gramme of carbon dioxide produced and ooiygen omsumfid 
in living body during the oxidation of prot^ fat andi« 
typical carbohydrate r— 
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In the oxidation of non-living substances the rate taxics, 
within wide limits, according to that at which' oxygen » 
.supplied. Ibus a fire bums the faster the more air is snpjdied, 
and the higher the preentage of oxygen in the air. h was for 
long believed that m the living tiody also the rate of rnddation 
must van- according to the oxygen supply. It has boenknind, 
however, that this is not the case. Piwided that a certain 
minimum of oxygen is present in the air breathed, or in 
the blood suppU to the tissues, it is, practically spealting, 
indifferent whether the oxygen supply be increased «r diauniM^; 
only a eertain amount b consumed. It might be (supposed ^t 
the reason for this is that the available oxidiaatile malterial in 
tlie body is limited, and that if the food supply were inenased 
there would be a corresponding increase in the rate of oxidation. 
This hjpothesis is amtarently supported by the. fact that, 
when an increased supply of proteid is given as food, the amount 
of nitrogen discharged in the urine is almost exaiAty corre- 
spondin^y increased, so that evidently the oxidation of proteid 
increases correspondingly with the supply. Similarly, when 
carbohydrate food b given, the alteration in the eespirat^ 
quotient shows that more cartohydratc than before is being 
oxidized. Closer investigation in recent times has, however, 
brought out the veiy striking fact that, if oxidation be measimd 
in terms of energy liberated by it in the body, it makes but 
little difference, other things being equal, whether the animal 
b fasting or not. If more proteid or carbohydrate b oxidixed 
at one time, correspondingly less fat b oxidized, but'the fatal 
energy liberated as heat, &c., in the body is about the same, 
unless the diet b very excessive, when there b a slight merme 
of oxidation. Even after many days of starvation, the rate'.df 
oxidation.perunitof body weight has been foundtoremainaeinibly 
the same inrman. When more food is taken than b nquined, the 
excess is Stored up, chitffiy in the form of fat, into carbo¬ 
hydrate and possi% also proteid are readily converted in the 
body. When less food is taken than b needed, the stock of fat .is 
drawn upon, and supplies by far the greater proportion of the 
energy requirements of the body. 

During the performance of muscular woric oxidatidn n>greatiy 
increased, and may amount to ten times the nomad or'more. 
Even the slight exertion of easy walking imneasca midationito 
three times. When the energy represented by'the eatenkal 
work done in muscular exertion is compitred with the extra 
energy liberated by oxidation in the body, it fafound, otwaoM 
be expected, that the latter value largely exceeds tha iformw. 
In other words, much of' the energy libmted is wasted ashrat. 
Nevertheless theamisclei are capable of working with lew waste 
than any steam or gas engine. In the work of dimbitw, far 
iaetance, it has been found u the case of mian that 35 °/p 
the energy liberated b> repneented in the'work dctK in nwing 
the body. Muscular work, if «t all exeendve, kadi to fttiguej 
and consequent rest. On the other hand, uOwturaTabstiaeMM 
from mMcidar activity knufa to restittsMa) and oenicqomt 
naieculer woriu Hence ousw average of'the'M<trity-te»'bMi(t 
the expenditure of'Cnecgy by diffaent lndividuMs,witbidiSeifat 
modea ofi life, does net ao «tufa differ g«M%; 

The rate of oxkiatHii permnit of body wuiglMl vaeiee WHOridob' 
ably according to tize and age. If we compare different wditB- 
btooded'iniroMB, we M that the sate «f 'faiilhtifai ii>nlmkNly 
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M dieir weight far higher in the !>mallcr ones. In a mouse or 
■qatl bird, for imtance, the rate is about twenty times as great 
afin a man. The difference is in part due to the fact that the 
■m^ler an animal is the greater is its surface relatively to its 
mass, and consequently the more heat does it require to keep 
up its temperature. The smaller animal must therefore produce 
more heat. Even in cold-blooded animals, however, oxidation 
appears to be more rapid the smaller the animal. In the case 
of man, oxidation is relatively more than twice as rapid in 
children than in adults, and the difference i.s greater than would 
be accounted for by the difference in the ratio of surface to mass. 
Allowing for differences in size, oxidation is about equall)' rapid 
in men and women. 

It was for long believed that the .special function of re-spiratory 
oxidation was (i) the production of heat, and (i) the destruction 
of the supposed " waste products.” Further inv<'..,tigation has, 
however, tended to show more and more clearly that in reality 
respiratory oxidation is an essential and intimate accompani¬ 
ment of all vital activity. I'o take one c.xamplc. .secretion and 
absorption, which were former!)- explained as simple processe.s 
of filtration and diffusion, are now known to be aecomfianied, 
and necessarily so, by res|)irutor) oxidation in the tissues con¬ 
cerned. The respiratory oxidation of an animal is thus a very 
direct index of the activity of its vital processes as a whole. 
Looking at what is known with regard to respirator)- oxidation, 
we see that what is most .striking and most characteristic in 
it is its tendency to persist—to remain on the whole at about 
a normal level for each animal, or each stage ol development 
of an animal. The significance of this cannot he over-estimated. 
It indicates clearly that just as an organism differentiates itself 
from any non-living material system b) the manner in which 
it actually asserts and maintains its .s|>ccific anatomical structure, 
so docs it differentiate itself from any mere mechanism by the 
manner in which it asserts and maintains its specific physiological 
activities. 

Aothoxitiss. —For furllier general infornuition the render may 
be referred to the sections l>v Pembrev and by Ganigee in Scliafer's 
Handbook of Physiology, vol. i.. and by Bohr in Nagel's Handbuch 
ikr Pkysiohgie, vol. i. The following additional references are to 
recent investigations: Ragalatton of Braathing, Haldane and 
Priestley, Journal of Physiology, xxxii. 325 (1905). Resptratlon 
at High iftltadti and Bihoii of Want of Oxygon, Zuntz. t,(H'wy. 
Caspari, and Miiller. Das Hbhtnhlima (1905); Boycott and Haldane. 
Ward,and Haldane and Poullon./eKrna/e/PAy.tiD/ogy.xxxvii. (1908). 
Kwplratlon at High Pronnroi, '' Report to tlie Admiralty of the 
Committee on Deep Diving" (1907). Keiplratory Exchange nnd 
■aONtloa, Bnreroft, Journal of Physiology, xxvii. 31 (1901); Bar- 
croft and Brodie, Journal of Physiology, xxvii. 18, and xxxiii. 52 
(1905). Bxeratlon of 00, by the Lnng Bplthollnm, Bohr. Zi iitral- 
blaU fdr Physiologir, xxi. 337(1907). " Normal Alveolar CO, Pressure 
in Man," Mabel Fitzgerald and j. Haldane in Physiological Journal 

(1905). (J. S. H.) 

(3) Movements ok Reswration 

Normal Rtspirati<m,~U the nuked body of a person a.sleep 
or in perfect inactivity be carefully watched, it will be found 
that the anterior and lateral walls of the chest move rhythmi¬ 
cally up and down, while air pusses into and out of the nostrils 
(and mouth also if this be open) in correspondence with the 
movement. If we lotrk more closely we shall find that with 
every uprising of the chest walls the membranous intercostal 
portions sink slightly as if sucked in. while at the same time 
the flexible walls of the abdomen bulge as if piyitruded by some 
internal force. If respiration be in the slightest degree hurried, 
these motions become so marked as to escape the attention of 
no one. The elevation of the chest walls is called inspiration, 
their depreuioa ixpiralion. Inspiration is slightly shorter 
than expiration, and usually there is a slight pause or momentary 
iniMtion of the chest between expiration and the following 
inspiration. Apparatuses lor measuring the excursion of a 
given point of the chest wall during respiration are called 
tkoraameitrs or sleOumeim. Apparatuses for recording the 
movements of the chest are called sMkofrapks or ptuumo- 

af Rtspiration.—Tht frequency of respiration 


during perfect rest of the body is i6 to 24 per minute, the 
pulse rate being usually four times the rate of respiration; 
but the respirator)' rhythm varies in various conditions of 
life. The following are the means of many observations made 
by Lambert Adolphe Quetelct (1796-1^74) : at the age of one 
year the number of rc.spirations is 44 per minute; at 5 
years, 26; from 15 to 20 years, 20 ; from 25 to 30, 16 ; from 
30 to 50, i8’i. Muscular exertion always increases the fre¬ 
quency of respiration. The higher the temperature of the 
environment the more frequent is the respiration. Paul Bert 
(1833-1886) has shown that with higher atmospheric pre.ssure.s 
than the normal the frequency of respiration is diminished 
while the depth of each inspiration is increased. The frequency 
of respiration diminishes until dinner-time, reaches its maximum 
within an hour of feeding, and thereafter (alls again ; if dinner 
is omitted, no ri.se of frequency occurs. The re.spiratory act 
can be interrupted at any stage, reversed, quickened, slowed 
and t ariously modified at will, so long us respiration is not 
stopped entirely for more than a short space of time ; lieyond 
this limit the will is incapable of suppressing respiration. 

Dgplh of Respiraliim.—Thu depth of respiration is measured 
by the quantity of air inspired or expired in the art; but 
the deepest expiration possible does not suffice to expel all 
the air the lungs contain. The following measurement .s liave 
been ascertaineel, and arc here classified according to tlic con¬ 
venient terminology proposed by John Hutchinson (1811-1861). 
(1) Residual air, the volume of air remaining in the chest 
after the most complete expiratory effort, ranges from too 
to 130 cub. in. (2) Reserve or supplemenlal air, the 
lolumc of air which can be expelled from the chest after 
an ordinary quiet expiration, measures about 100 cub. in. 
(3) Tidal air, the volume of air taken in and given out at 
each ordinari’ respiration may be .stated at about 20 cub. 
in. (4) Complemental air, tlic volume of air that can be 
forcibly in.spired over and above what is taken in at a normal 
inspiration, ranges from about 100 to 130 cub. in. By 
vital capacity, which once had an exaggerated importance 
attached to it, is meant the quantity of air which can lie ex¬ 
pelled from the lungs by the deepest possible expiration after 
the deepest possible inspiration ; it obviously includes the 
complemental, tidal and reserve airs, and measures about 
230 cub. in. in the Englishman of average height. i,e, 
5 ft. 8 in. (Hutchinson). It varies ai-cording to the height, 
body weight, age. sex, position of the body and condition as to 
health of the subject of observation. 

Vital capacity is estimated by means of a spirometer, a gradu¬ 
ated ga.someter into which air may be blown from the lungs. 
The residual air, which for obvious reasons cannot be actually 
measured, may be estimated in the following way {£mil Harless, 
1820-1862 ; Ixuis Grchant, b. 1838). At the end of ordinary 
expiration, apply the mouth to a mouthpiece communicating 
with a vessel filled with pure hydrogen, and breathe into and 
out of this vessel hall a dozen times—until, in fact, there i.s 
reason to suppose that the air in the lungs at the time of the 
experiment has become evenly mixed with hydrogen. Then 
ascertain by analysis the proportion of hydri^en to expired 
air in the vessel and estimate the amount of the air which the 
lungs contained by the following formula 

0: V + p-p: too ; 

„_»(ioo-J>). 

P ’ 

where V •• volume of air in the lungs at the time of experiment. 
«>“ volume of the vessel containing hydrogen, proportion of 
air to hydrogen in the vessel at the end of the experiment. V, 
then, is the volume of air in the lungs after an ordinary expira¬ 
tion ; that is, it includes the residua! and the reserve air ; if 
we subtract from this the amount of reserve air ascertained 
by direct measurement, we obtain the 100-130 cub. in. which 
Hutchinson arrived at by a study of the dead Ixxiy. 

Volume of RespiraHon. —^It is clear that the ventilation of 
the lungs in ordinary breathing does not merely depend on 
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the quantity of air inspired at each breath, but also on the 
number of inspirations in a given time. If these Uvo values 
be multiplied together we get what might be called the volume 
of respiration (Atkmungagrisse, Isidore Rosenthal, b. 1836), 
m cqntradistinrtion to depth of respiration and frequency of 
respiration. Various instruments have been des’ised to 
measure the volume of respiration, all more or less faulty for 
the reason that they compel respiration under somewhat ab¬ 
normal conditions (Rosenthal, Gad, Peter Ludwig, Panum 
(18*0-1885), Ewald Hering (b. 1834). From the data ob¬ 
tained we may conclude that the respiratory volume per 
minute in man is about 366 cub. in. (6000 cub. centim.). 
In connexion with this subject it may be stated that, after 
a single ordinary inspiration of hydrogen gas, 6-10 respirations 
of ordinary air must occur before the expired air ceases to 
contain some trace of hydrogen. 

Types of Respiration .—The visible characters of respiration 
in man vary considerably according to age and sex. In men, 
while there is a moderate degree of upheaval of the chest, 
there is a considerable although not prepionderating degree 
of excursion of the abdominal walls. In women the chest 
movements are decidedly most marked, the excursion of the 
abdominal walls being comparatively small. Hence we may 
distinguish two types of respiration, the costal and the ab¬ 
dominal, according to the preponderance of movement of 
one or the other jwrt of the body wall. In forced respiration 
the type is costal in both sexes, and so it is also in sleep. The 
caup of this difference between men and women has been 
variously ascribed (a) to constriction of the chest by corsets 
in women, {b) to a natural adaptation to the needs of child¬ 
bearing in women, and (c) to the greater relative flexibility 
of the ribs in women permitting a wider displacement under 
the action of the inspiratory muscles. 

Certain Concomitants of Normal Respiration .—If the’ ear 
be placed against the chest wall during ordinary respiration 
we can hear with every inspiration a sighing oj rustling sound,- 
called “ vesicular,” which is probably caus^ by the expansion 
of the air vesicles; and with every expiration a sound of a 
much softer sighing character. In children the inspiratory 
rustle is sharper and more pronounced than in adults. If a 
stethoscope be placed over the trachea, bronchi or larynx, 
su that the sounds generated there may be separately com¬ 
municated to the ear, there is heard a harsh to-and-fro sound 
during inspiration and expiration which has received the 
name of “ bronchial.” 

In healthy breathing the mouth should be closed and the 
ingoing current should all pass through the nose. When 
this happens the nostrils become slightly expanded with each 
inspiration, probably by the action of the M. dilatatores naris. 
In some pec^le this movement is hardly perceptible unless 
breathing be heavy or laboured. As the air passes at the 
back of the throat behind the soft palate it causes the velum 
to wave very gently in the current; this is a purely passive 
movement. If we look at the glottis or opening into &e larynx 
during respiration, as we may readily do wi& the help of a 
small mirror held at the back of the throat, we may notice 
that the glottis is wide open during inspiration and that it 
becomes narrower by the approximation of the vocal chords 
during expiration. This ahmtion is produced by the action 
of the laryngeal muscles. Like the movements of the nostril, 
those of the larynx are almost'imperceptible in some people 
during ordinary breathing, but are veiy well marked » all 
during forced respiration. 

Th* Meekames of Respir<aioit.—Tbt thorax is pcactkally 
a dkMed box entirely filM by the lungs, heart and other stnio- 
tur« contained within it. If we were to freeze a dead body 
until all its tissues were rigid, and then were to remove a 
portion of the diest waU, we should observe that every comer 
of the thonuc is accurately filled by some portion or other 
of its contents. If we were to perform the same operation of 
removing a part of the chest wall in a body not first froien 
we should find, on the other hand, that the contents of the 


thorax are not by any means in such ciicumstancea bilHey 
enough to fill up the space provided for tijem. If we wtiB 
to measpre the organs carefully we should find that tfa/M 
which are hollow and whose cavKies communicate with the 
regions outside the thorax are ail larger in the frozen corpse 
th^ in that which was not frozen. In other words, the organs 
in the thorax are distended somewhat in «der that they may 
completely fill the chest cavity ; and the nature of tlm curious 
and important condition may best be illustrated by the simple 
diagrams, figs. 7 and 8 (from Hermann's Physidogie ties 




Menschen),~v\sese t is the trachea, I the luqg, v the auricle 
of the heart, k the ventricle, i an intercostal space with its 
flexible membranous covering. When the interior of the 
vessel is rendered vacuous by exhaustion through the tube 
0, the walls of the lungs and hewt iwe expanded until the 
limits of the containing vessel are accurately filled, while all 
flexible portions of the walls of the vessel (corresponding to 
the intercostal membranes and the diiqihragm (ff the thorax) 
are sucked inwards. 

From this description it follows that the lungs, even when 
the thorax is most contracted, are constantly over-distended, 
and that, when the cause of this over-distension is removed, 
the lungs, bwg elastic, collapse. It further follows that 
if the thorax is dilated, the flexible hollow organs it contmas 
! must perforce be still more distended—a distension which ia 
the case of the lungs is fallowed by an indrawing of air through 
the trachea in all cases where the trachea is open. Thus, 
as the act of respiration is primarily a dilatation of the thorax, 
the part played by the lungs is, as Galen knew, a purely passive 
<me. 

How is dilatation of the thorax effected ? It has been pointed 
I out that the rib-pituies decline from die horizontal in two 
directions, viz. from bdiind forwards, and from the antero- 
posterim mesial plant outwards; a glance at fig. 9 will make 
this double sloping clear to the reader. It hM, moreover, 
been explained that the diaphragm arches upwards into the 
thorax in such as manner that the lateral pi^ of the ardi 
are voticol and in cmtact with the inner face of the thoradc 
walls. This being the structure of the tiunax, tte enlarge¬ 
ment of its cavity is brought about (i) by raismg the r^ 
planes until they approach the horizontal, and (a) by digressing 
^e ihaphtagm and making its rounded ejoroe more cone-like 
in outline. A moment’s considezatioa win show how thcM 
actions enlai|;e the boundaries irf fhe tiwrax. (a) Wlm. the 
postero-antenor slope of the rih^fiones is diininiihpt) by the 
raisii^ of the anterior ends pf the ribs, the wfude staraun 
is thrust upwards and forwuds, and the antaro-postoiar 
dkmeter iff the thcrax is mcreased. (jt) When the lateeal 
slope, of the rfir-fflanes is diminished by the ribs being movsd 

xxni. 7 
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npMrds about an nxis passing through their sternal and 
verytnal extremities, it is evident that the lateral diameter 

of the thorax must be 
increased, (r) When the 
muscular portion of the : 
diaphragm contracts, the j 
curves of its dome-like 
.shape are .straightened, ! 
the whole diaphragm 
come.s to look more conica.l j 
on section, and the ap- I 
position of its lal era) |>arts 
to the inner surface of the 
thorax is destroyed; the 
two apposed surfaces are 
drawn apart much as the 
lea\ ('.s of a book might be, 
and a space is formed 
fx'tvvtx'n them, into which 
.some portion of the lung I 
sli])s. (d) When the dia¬ 
phragm descend.s it draws | 
with it the whole con- i 
tint.s of the thorax ; in- j 
asnuieh ns the contenls as ' 
a whole are conical in ' 
shape with the apex up- j 
ward and are fitted into 
the conical space of the i 
thoracic cavity, it is clear that the descent of the contents | 
will iind to create a space iH-twccn them and the thoracic 
v.alls; for each stratum of lung, &c., which is adapted to 
fit a certain level of thorax, will thereby be brought into a 
lower and (as the thorax is conical) a more spacious level. 
Hence the descent of the diaphragm causes a much greater 
inlargcment of the thorax than is measured by the mere 
elongation of the vertical diameter. In this manner the thorax 
H distended and air is drawn inter the lungs. The contraction 
of the thorax in expiration is brought about by the return 
of the rilis and diaphragm to their original position of rest. 

Hew the Inspiratory Movements are Produtti.—The Rib Move- 
' ments. —These arc caused by the contraction of muscles which 
arc fixed either to the central axis of the body (including 
under that term the head and vertebral column) or to some 
point rendered sufficiently stable for the purpose by the action 
of other adjuvant muscles. Thus the M. levatores oistarum 
arise from the transverse processes of the 7th cervical and eleven 
u[>per dorsal vertebrae, and are attached to the ribs below in 
scries ; the M. scaleni spring from the cervical vertebrae, and 
arc attached to the anterior parts of the first and second ribs; 
the M. sternocleido-mastoidei arise from the side and back of the 
skull. and are inserted into the upper part of the sternum and the 
clavicle ; the M. pectoralis minor arises from the coracoid 
process of the scapula, and is inserted into t!he anterior ends of 
some of the ribs; the M. serratus posticus superior arises from 
certain of the cervical and dorsal vertebrae, and is inserted into 
the posterior part of certain of the' ribs; the M. cervicalis 
ascendens (port of the M. erector spinae) arises from certain 
of the cervical vertebrae, and is inserted into the posterim' part 
of ttrtain ribs. The M. serratus magnus and tCie M, pectoralis 
major, which are affixed on the one f^d to the upper arm and 
to the sc^uia respectively, and on the other to the ribs and to 
the stermim respectively, may In certain elevated positions of 
the arm and shoulder act as inspiratory muscles. When idl 
these muscles CMitract, the ribs are raised in the twofold way 
already described-, some palling up the anterior ends of the- 
ribs, and others causiiig Hht ardied ribs’to rotate about an axis 
passing through their vertebral and sternal johita. 

In addition to the muscles ju(t enumerated, the M. inter- 
costales Wltemi are undoubtedly inipinitory muscles. Every 
rxtemal intercostal muscular fibre between s pair Of ribs must, 
when it Contracts, of necessity raise beth ribs, as is r^rly shown 



by the accompanying diagram (fig. 10). Here o'b' must be 
shorter than ab, for if angle BAo then 

AB*+(Bi - Afl)>+ 3 AB(BA - Aa) cos * ; 
hcncp ab will be larger the smaller the tingle x, for the cosine 
increases as the angle diminishes. 



By a similar geometrical treatment of the question it may be 
shown that the internal intercostal muscles when they contract 
must of necessity depress both the ribs to which they are 
attached. If the angle BAc' = * (fig. 11), then 

c'd - - An--H (Ac - Bdy - 2 AB(A<-' - Bif) cos x ; 
hence cd" will be larger (he larger the angle x. 

The ca.se, however, is not so clear with reference to the anterior 
portions of the internal intcrcostals which lie between the 
cartilages ; for it is evident that these fibres have the same 
direction with regard to the sternum as an axis as the external 
intercostals have with regard to the vertebral column os an 
axis; that is to say, the geometrical diagram in fig. 10 applies 
to the inter-cartilaginous internal intercostals as perfectly as it 
does to the inter-osseous parts of the external intercostals, the. 
inference being that the inter-cartilaginous internal intercostals 
tend to elevate the pair of ribs between which they stretch. 
The geometrical argument is, however, overborne by physio¬ 
logical experiment: Martin and Hartwell have observed in the 
dog and the cat that the internal intercostals throughout their 
whole extent contract (not synchronously) but alternately with 
the diaphragm ; hence we must conclude that their function 
throughout is not inspiratory like that of the diaphragm, but 
expiratory. 

The Movements of the Diaphrapti, —The muscular fibres of- 
the diaphragm are arranged in a radial manner, or, more strictly 
speaking, in a manner like the lines of longitude on a terrestriid 
globe. The central tendon of the diaphragm corresponds to 
the pole of such a globe. The contraction of the fibres is ex¬ 
pended on straightening the longitudinal curves, rather than on 
pulling down the central twdon to a lower level; in fact, the 
central tendon move.'! very little in ordinary respiration. 

How the Expiratory Movements are Prodiieed.—Ti\e action 
of inspiration disturbs many organs from the position of rest 
mto which gravity and their own physical pix^erties have 
thrown them. The ribs and sternum are raised from>the,position 
of lowest level; the elastic costal cartilages are twist^ ; the 
elastic hings are put upon the stretch; the ebdomintJ organs, 
themselves riastic, are compressed and thrust against tlie 
elastic walls of the belly, causing these to bulge outwards. In 
short the very act of inspiration stores up, as it were, in sundry- 
ways the forces whidi make for expiration. As soon ve tfaie 
inspiratory muscles cease to act these forces come into .play, and 
the position of rest or equilibrium is regained. It is very doubtful 
whether any special expiratory muscles are called into action 
during-ordinary respimtiom The internal intercostals may in 
man- be exercued in ordinary -expirati<m <(aHbough they an 
certaiifiy not so exercisedlin the dog and the cat); Imt-in 
laboured expiration many raUKlee assist :fai .the expulsive efiort. 
The muscles forming- tte belly-walls contract and ftgte the 
abdominal' contents agaioM the relaxed diaphragm in such a 
manner as to drive it farther and farther into the thorax. At 
the same time by their attaetanent to the lower edge of the 
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thorex these same muscles pull down the ribs and sternum. The 
Ml triangularis atemi, which arises from the back or tjiotacic 
a^ct of the sternum and lower costal cartilages and is inserted 
into the costal cartilage higher up, can obviously depress the 
ribs. So al^ can the > 1 . serratus posticus inferior, which arises 
from the thick fascia of the loins and is inserted into the last 
four ribs. So also can the M. quadratus lumborum, which 
springs from the pelvis and is attached to the last rib. Indeed 
there is hardly a muscle of the body but may be called into play 
during extremely laboured respiration, either because it acts on 
the chest, or because it serves to steady some part and give a 
better purchase lor tlie action of direct respiratory muscles. 

Certain Abnormal Forms of Respiration. 

Coughing .—There is first a deep inspiration followed by 
closure of tlic glottis. Then follows a violent expiratory effort 
whicli bursts open the glottis and drives the air out of the lungs 
in a blast which carries away any light irritating matter it may 
meet with. The act is commonly involuntary, but may be 
imitated exactly by a voluntary effort. 

Hawking, or Clearing the Throat .—In this act a current of air 
is driven from the lungs and forced through the narrow space 
between the root of the tongue and the depressed soft palate. 
■J'his action can only be caused voluntarily. 

Sneezing .—There is first an inspiration which Ls often un¬ 
usually rapid; then follows a sudden expiration, and the blast is 
directed through the nose. The glottis remains open all the 
time. The act is generally involuntary, but may be more or 
less successfully imitated by a voluntary effort. 

Snoring is caused by unusually steady and prolonged inspira¬ 
tions and expirations through the open mouth,—the soft palate 
and uvula being set vibrating by the currents of air. 

Crying consists of short deep inspirations and prolonged 
expirations with the glottis partially closed. Long-continued 
crying leads to sobbing, in which sudden spasmodic contractions 
of the diaphragm cause sudden inspirations and inspiratory 
sounds generated in larynx and pharynx. 

Sighing is a sudden and prolonged inspiration followipg an 
unusually long pause after the last expiration. 

Laughir^ is caused by a series of short expiratory blasts 
which provoke a clear sound from the vocal chords kept tense 
fur the purpose, and at the same time other inarticulate but 
very characteristic sounds from the vibrating structures pf the 
larynx and pharynx. The face has a characteristic expression. 
This act is csiientially involuntary, and often is beyond control; 
it can only be imitated very imperfectly. 

Yawning is a long deep inspiration followed by a shorter 
expiration, the mouth, fauces and glottis being kept opien in a 
characteristic fashion. It is involuntary, but may be imitated. 

Hiccough is really an inspiration suddenly checked by closure 
of the glottis; the inspiretion is due to a spasmodic contraction 
of the diaphragm. Ihe closure of the glottis generally leads 
to a characteristic sound. (A. G.*) 

(4) Pathologv of the Respiratory System 

In the foUowing article we have to give an account of the 
more importimt paduffogical processes which affect the lungs, 
pleurae and branchial tubes, la the aetiology of pulmonary 
affectiois, the relations between the lungs and the external air, 
and also between them and the circukrtory system, are im¬ 
portant. Hie lungs are, so to speak, placed between the right 
and left cavities of the heart, and the only way. lor the bl^ 
to pass from the right ventricle to tiie kft side of the heart, 
exe^ in castes of a patent foramen ovale or other congenital 
defert ftnmii^ a communication between the two sides of the 
organ, is by passing through them. Tharcsult.is that not only 
may they become diseased by foreign inat«jiatiaRmied.into them 
by the blood, but any obstruction to the flow of blood thccugh 
the left side of the heart tends sooner- or later to engorge or con¬ 
gest them, and lead to further changes. Throu^ the nose and 
mouth they are in direct connexion with the external atmo¬ 
sphere. Hence the variable, condition of the air as r^wds 




tetgperature, degree.of moisture, and density, is liable to produce 
dir^y various changes in the lungs, or to predispose them to 
diseaK; and the contaminatiem of the air with various patho- 
gwic germs and irritating particles in the shape of dust, is a 
direct source of many lung affections. 

Bronchitis, or inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchial tuto, has been generally attributed to exposure 
to atmospheric changes. It occurs with great frequence in the 
extremes of life, and it is in early childho^ and in old age that 
it is most liable to be fatal. Bronchitis may often fellow 
expcMure to cold, but that low temperature in itself is not 
sufficient to rause it is shov.T. by the fact that the crews of 
arctic expeditions have been singularly free from diseases usuaBjr 
attributed to cold, but on their return to moist germ-laden 
atmospheres have at once been affected. Children reared in 
heated rooms with lack of ventilation are peculiarly suscep'til>le 
to attacks on the slightest change of temperaturei Bronchitis 
is also frequently caused by cardiac and renal diseases, and by 
the extension of inflammatory diseases of the upper air passages 
(as rhinitis, laryngitis or pharyngitis), while blockage of uie , 
nasal passages by adenoid or other growths may, by causing 
persistent mouth-breathing, lead to bronchial infection. Before 
the bacterial origin of disease was understood, bronchitis was 
attributed solely to what is termed “ catching cold.” and the 
exact relation of the chill to the bacterial infection is Still 
unknown. It is probable that the chilling of the surface of the 
body by exposure causes congestion of the mucous membrane, 
the presence of a virulent micro-organism being then'all that is 
required to produce bronchitis'. It is generally accepted that in 
persons living in the pure air of the country the small bronchi 
and air-celk arc sterile (Barthel in the ZentrcMatt jiir Bakterio- 
logie, vol. xxiv.). Bacteria are arrested on their way by the 
leucocytes of the nasal mucous membrane and by the vibratibn 
of the ciliated epithelium of the upper air passages. The mucous 
membrane of the upper bronchi is, however, tenanted by various 
micro-organisms such as the diplo-bacillus of Friedlander, 
bacillus coli communis, micrococcus tetragenus, &c., and it is 
considered by William Ewart that these organisms may in 
certain cimditions of their host become virulent. ” Specific ” 
bronchitis occurs in the course of a specific infective disease 
(e.g. influenza, measles or whooping-cough) and is due to the 
specific micro-organism gaining access by the mucous membrane 
of the respiratory tract. Cases have been known in Which the 
diphtheria bacillus has been so localized. In glanders, smaU-pox, 
syphilis and pemphigus, the infective micro-organism is carried 
to the bronchi by the blood stream. In common or "non¬ 
specific ” bronchitis, streptococci, pneumococci and sta^.ylococci 
are found in the sputum together with Friedltbiders bacillus 
and the bacillus coli communis. Microscopically the btondd 
show hyperaemia of the mucous and submucous coats, and ■ 
whole wall becomes infiltrated with polymorphonuclear' 
leucocytes and round cells. Many cells undergo mucoid de¬ 
generation, wd there is abundant epithelial proliferation, ' A 
large quantity of mucus is secreted by the glaiids, and the 
hu^ df the bronchi coqtams an exudate consisting Of mucuSr 
degenerated leucocytes and cast-off epithelial cells. 

In the rare fwm of bronchitis known as fibrinous or plastic 
bronchitis a membranous exudate is formed isihith forms casts 
of the bronchi, vrhich may be coughed up. The casts vary from 
an inch to six qr seven inches in letmth, with briuuffies corre¬ 
sponding to the mvukms of tlu breUtem from which they come. 
The cast consists of mucus and fibrin in varying proportioRSl" 
The escact,pathology of this variety is still tiiidetermmed.' " 

^ronchiw nay affect the. whme brorsadnl tt*cjt, or mot^ 
especially the laiger,or the sniaSer tnba. Itmay wear as iff, 
acute or aaprhn^a^eOtion. Ihtheadttefdrih'mmflamtrna' '' 
tidn may reoain hmitM to the brqnChiol tubes and'jmdually 
subside, or it inay lead to mfldtnnSaffon of dse^ S t i rio ni w i nghftig 
tissue, ^ying rise to ffisseminated foci of ihflamhuitibri of ' 
or less extmt thre^bout the lungs ftAtatrfalfl or btoneho- 
pneqi^pn^), This u a common compfication iff branehitis, 
espKially where the snianer tubes are affected, and is more 
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frequently seen in children than adults. In cases of chronic 
iM-onchitis the affection,as a rule. bcgin.s as a slight ailment during 
the winter, and recurs in succeeding winters. The intervals of 
freedom from the trouble get shorter, and in the course of a 
few years it persists during the summer as well os the winter 
months. A condition of chronic bronchitis is thus established. 
The persistent cough which this occasions is one of the chief 
causes of the development of the condition of emphysema, where 
there is a permanent enlargement of the air-cells of the lungs 
with an atrophy of the walls of the air vesicli s. The emphysema 
occasions an increase in the shortness of breath from which the 
person had previously suffered, and later, in consequence of 
the greater difficulty with which the blood circulates through the 
emphysematous lungs, the right side of the heart breomes 
dilated, and from that we have the development of a general 
dropsy of the subcutaneous tissues, and less and less perfect 
aeration of the Irlood. 

The death rate from bronchitis in England and Wales during 
ipoS was: males 1103, female.s loflj per million living. Tlie 
death rate for the five years 1901 1905 was 1237 per million for 
all sexes. Tlie death rate lor the twenty years 1888-1908 con¬ 
sistently showed a slight decline. 

Diseases aj Occupatimis. —We all inhale a considerable amount 
of carbonaceous and other foreign particles, which in health are 
piu-tly got rid of by the action ol the ciliated I'ells lining the 
iironchial tubes, and arc partly absorbed by cells in the wall ol 
the tubes, and carried in the lymph channels to the bronchial 
lymphatic glands, where they are deposited, and cause a more 
or less marked pigmentation of the tissues. Part of such pig¬ 
ment is also deposited in the walls of the bronchial tubes and the 
interstitial tissue of the lungs, giving rise to the grey apirearance 
presented by the lungs of all adults who live in large cities. 
In certain dusty <x:cupntions, such as those of stone masons, 
knife-grinders, colliers, &c., the toreign particles inhaled cause 
trouble. The most common affection so produced is chronic 
bronchitis, to which becomes added emphy,sema. In some cases 
not only is bronchitis developed, but the foreign particles lead 
to an increase of the fibrous ti.ssue round the bronchi and in the 
interstitial tissue ol the lungs, and so to a greater or leaser extent 
of fibroid consolidation. As this fibrous tissue may later under¬ 
go softening and cavities be formed, a form of consumption is 
produced, which is named according to the particular occupation 
giving rise to it; r.g. stonemasons’ ph&isis, knife-grinders’ 
[ihthisis, colliers’ phthisis. It should, however, be pointed out 
that these dusty occupations are probably not so frequently the 
cause as was at one time taught of these simple inmmmatory 
fibroid changes in the lungs with their subsequent cavity for¬ 
mation ; individuals engaged in such occupations arc apt to 
suffer from a chronic tuberculosis of the lung associated with 
the formation of much fibrous tissue, and the occupation simply 
predisposes the lung to the attacks of the tubercle bacillus. 

The term pneumonia is frequently used of different forms 
of inflammation of the lungs, and ineludcs affections which 
run different clinical courses, present diverse appear- 
ances after death, and probably have different excit¬ 
ing causes. It would' be better if the term acute 
pmumania or pneumonic fever were reserved for that form of 
acute inflammation of the lungs which is usually characterized 
by sudden onset, and runs an acute course, which terminates 
genmlly by crisis from the fifth to the tenth dhy, the inftim- 
mation leading to the consolidation by fibrinous effusion of 
the ^eatar part or whole of one lobe of a lung. Acute pneu- 
monui usually occurs in a sporadic form, and is most prei^ent 
in the United Kingdom from November to March. Occasion¬ 
ally .it is i^emic, sind there is evidence to show that 
sometimes it is an inf^tive disease. There is great difficulty, 
however, in being qwte certain that the occurrence of the 
disease in those who have been attending upon or brought 
into intimate connexion with sufferers from pneumonia is 
the result of infection, for such coses may be due toon epidemic 
of the disease, or to the various individuals attacked having 
been exposed to the same cause. 


Formerly acute croupous or lobar pneumonia was thought 
to be due to “ catching cold ”; we now know it to be an 
infectious disease resultant on the invasion of one or more 
specific micro-organisms. The chief igicro-organisms which 
have been found to be present during an attack of acute pneu¬ 
monia are the micrococcus lanceolatus or pneumococcus of 
Frankel and Wi.ohsclbuum, which is found in the inflamed 
lung in a large majority of cases and is capable of produc¬ 
ing pneumonia when inoculated into guinea-pigs. Sternberg 
demonstrated the presence of the pneumococcus in the saliva 
of healthy individuals; it tends, however, in this case to vary 
in form. The micro-organism differs in virulence in given 
strains ; thus one epidemic may be more severe than another; 
and it lends to increase in virulence in its passage through 
the human subject. The exact conditions necessary for the 
production of increased virulence in the organism causing an 
attack of lobar pneumonia are not yet determined, but are 
usually ascribed to lowered states of the health and to atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. The pneumocoreus produces in the 
human organism an intracellular toxin, but the question as 
to whether it can also produce a soluble toxin in the living 
body is still debated. The difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
quantities of the toxins of this organism has prevented the 
production of antisera of high potency. In lower animals, 
lc.ss potent sera have proved successful in protecting against 
a fatal dose of pneumtieocci. The change effected by the 
administration of a serum is produced by causing a change in 
the pneumococci, which causes them to be more easily destroyed 
by the jihagoeytcs. The element which brings about this 
change is termed an opsonin ; see Blood and Bacterioloov 
(ii). The bacillus pneumoniae of Frirdliinder is also said to 
lie found in a certain percentage of cases, but a number of 
observers deny its presence in pure culture in primary croupous 
pneumonia. 

Unlike many acute diseases, pneumonia does not render a 
[lerson less liable to future attacks ; on the contrary, those 
who have been once attacked must be looked upon as more 
prone to be affected again. Acute pneumonia asually attacks 
the whole or greater part of one lobe of one lung, but more 
than one lobe may be affected, or both lungs may be involved. 
The disease produces a solid and airless condition of the affected 
part owing to a fibrinous exudation taking place into the air- 
cells and smaller bronchial (lassages. In favourable cases ' 
the exudation is partly absorbed and partly expectorated, 
and the lung returns to its normal healthy condition ; in others, 
death may ensue from the extent of lung affected, or from 
the spread of the inflammation to other parts, os for instance 
the pericardium or meninges of the brain. In such cases it is 
interesting to note that the same micro-organism lias been found 
in the inflammatory exudation in the pericardium or on the 
meninges as in the pneumonic lung; probably the organism 
had been absorbed from the lung, and was the cause of the 
secondary inflammations. In cases of death from uncom¬ 
plicated pneumonia a very variable extent of lung is involved. 
In some cases this result may be ascribed to the weakness of 
the individual and especially of the heart, but in others the 
virulence of the micro-oiganisms and the toxins which they 
have produced is probably the more correct explanation. The 
improvement in a patient suffering from pneumonia usually 
commences suddenly, with a rapid fall in the temperature. 
T'he day on which this “crisis” takes place varies, but most 
commonly it appears to be the seventh frc»n the initial yigor 
(zs % of the cases, Jiiigensen). It may, however, occur a 
few days earlier or later, bnng observed in about 74 % between 
the fifth and the ninth day of the disease (Jurgensen). The 
disease occasionally ends in the formation of an abscess, in 
gangrene, or in fibroid induration of the lung, but these ter¬ 
minations are rare. 

The death rate of acute pneumonia for England and Wales 
in 1908 was 1383 per million living of the pof^tion. 

Broncho-pneumonia .—If is usual to recofmiae a form of inflam¬ 
mation of the Innga which diflera from the above lobar pneumonia. 
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and in which small patches of consolidation arc usu^dly scatteml 
throuRhout the lower loNs of l>oth lungs. This broncho- or 
c^taiThal \ptieumoma is usually preceded by an attack of bronchitis, 
to which It bears an intimate relation. In some cases thr small 
loci 01 inflammation may run together so as to affect the greater 
part of a lobe of a lung, and the distinction between such a form 
ol broncho-pneumonia and lobar pneumonia presents such diffi¬ 
culties in the view of some observers, that they have refused to 
recognise any essential difference between the two. Usuallv, 
however, it is not difficuU to distinguisli the two affections tKilli 
clinically and anatomically. Broncho-pneumonia is esitccially 
seen as a cranplication of bronchitis, and while it more frequeiilly 
attacks children than young adults, it is not uncommon m old 
people, especially secondary to lironchitis. It is frequent in children 
after acute infectious levers, especially measles and diphtheria, 
and in cases of whooping-cough. It dillere from the above-mentioned 
pneumonia in that it doc.s not usually attack the whole of a lobe 
of a lung, but occurs m small disseminated {latches more especially 
throiiijhout the lower lobe of both lungs. The accompanying 
fever is more irregular than in the preceding form, and the disease 
usually runs a more prolonged course. It is an extremely iatal 
tffection in both the very young and old. Ytumg person-s wlio have 
fuflered from it are not imfreqiiently attacked by pulmonary 
tuberculosis subsequently. It must be admillcti that we are even 
less certain of its bacteriology than we are ol that of lobar pneu¬ 
monia. In some cases Frimkel's pneumococcus is ftiund. and in 
others various other micro-organisms. Many ol the hitler are 
doubtless saprophytic, and are not the essential cause of the disease, 
but it is not proliable that any one particular form ol organism 
accounts for aU forms of broncho-pneumonia. 


The bacteriology of broncho-pncumonia presents no one 
mirro-organi.sm which ran lie definitely said to cause the disease, 
'nte micro-organism most fr^uently found, either alone or 
associated with other bacteria, is the pneumococcus, which 
occurred in 67 % of a scries investigated hy Wollstein. Other 
organisms found are the streptococcus, particularly in broncho¬ 
pneumonia following infectious fevers, the staphylococcus 
aureus and albus, and P'riedlander’s bacillus. In some cases 
the bacillus influenzae alone has been found, and the Klebs- 
Ltiffler bacillus in cases following upon diphtheria. When the 
disease is associated with pulmonary tuberculosis the tubercle 
bacillus is found. 

The tuliertulous virus, the tubercle bacilli, may gain entrance 
to the lungs through the inspired air or by means of the blood 
_ or lymph currents. Also in some cases it has been 

almil. demonstrated that tubercle bacilli may infect the 
glands of the mesentery following the ingestion of 
the milk of tuberculous cattle. In this the Government Com¬ 
missions of Great Britain and Germany as well as the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry confirm the findings of 
private investigators. It may be well here to summarize the 
views generally held as to infection. In the first place, the 
doctrine of inherited disease is discredited, and the doctrine 
of specific susceptibility is in doubt. Infants are known to 
be extremely susceptible, and this susceptibility lessens with 
increasing age, adults requiring prolonged eiqiosurc. As a 
mode of infection the sputum of diseased persons is of great 
importance. Infected food, especially milk, comes next, 
together with food infected by flies; and the mother’s milk 
is a minor source. Infection is not often received through 
the skin, but most frequently through the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, air passages and intestine; occasionally the 
infection is alveolar. Pulmonary tuberculosis is often second- 
a^ to a latent lymphatic form. The tuberde b««illus was 
discovered by in rSSa,. and since then it has become 
generally accepted that the bacillus varies in type. The 
bacilli have been classified by A. G. Foullerton into (o) occur¬ 
ring in Ashes and cold-blooded animals, (b) in birds, (t) in 
rats, (d) in cattle, (a) in man. Exactly how far they 

' The term patarrhal pneiuhania baa been usually remuded aa 
synonymous with the term braicho-pneumonfa, and this usual 
nomenclature has been maintained in the present article. We mnst, 
however, recognise that all simple acute brOBCho-pneunoniai are 
not purely catarrhal in the strict patbologioal sense. For iaslonoe, 
a coniiderable amount oi fibrinens exudation is not unfrequently 
present in. the patches of broncho-jmeumoma, and spnie of tna eases 
oi septic 'broncho-pneiimonia can scarcely be accaratety 'tcrined 
catarrhal. '■ ' ■ 


are interchangeable and can aflect the human race is not 
definitely settled. They may be diflerent varieties of the 
same species caused by differentiated strains of a common 
stock, or may be distinct but generically allied spedes. Von 
Behring considers that the bovine type n»y undergo modifica¬ 
tion in the human body, a theory which may lead to a complete 
change in our beliefs in tbc mode of entry of the bacillus. Re¬ 
cent investigators have put forward the view that the tubercle 
Itacillus is not u l»cteriuin, but belongs to the higher group 
I known us streptotrieheae or mould fungi. 

The action of the tubercle bacillus upon the tissues, like 
most other infectious iigente, gives rise to inflammatory pro¬ 
cesses ud anatomical changes, varying with the mode ol entry 
and virulence of the micro-organism. 'Ilte most cluirarter- 
istic result is the formation throughout the lungs in the form 
of small scattered foci forming the so-called miliary tubercles. 
Such miliary tuberculosis ol the lungs is frequently only a 
part of a general tuberculosis, a similar tuberculous affection 
being found in other organs of the body. In other cases the 
lungs may be the only or the principal scat of the affection. 
The source whence the tuberculous virus is derived varies in 
different cases. Old tubercular glands in the abdomen, neck 
and elsewhere, and tuberculous disease of bones or joints, arc 
common sources whence tiibercule bacilli may becomcr-ab- 
sorbed, and occasion a general dissemination of miliary tulicrcles 
I in which the lungs participate. Where the source, of infection 
is an old tuberculous bronchial gland or a focus ol old tubercle 
in the lung, the pulmonary organs may be the only seat of the 
development of miliary tuberculosis for a time; but even 
then, if life is sufficiently prolonged, other parts of the 
body become involved. Acute miliary tuberculosis of the 
lungs is not infrequently a final stage in the more chronic 
tuberculous lesions of the different forms of pulmonary 
phthisis. 

In puln.onary phthisis, or consumption, the disease usually 
commcnct.s at the apex ol one lung, but runs 0 very variable 
course. In a large majority of cases it remains confined to 
one small focus, and not only does not spread, but undergoes 
ri trogrude changes and becomes arrested. In such cases 
fibrous tissue develops round tbc focus of disease and the 
tuberculous patch dries up, often becoming the seat of the 
deposit of talcarcous salts. This arrest of small tuberculous 
foci in the lung is doubtless of very frequent occurrence, and 
in post molten: examinations of persons who have died from 
injuries or various diseases other than tuberde it is commpn 
to find in the lungs arrested foci of tubercle, which in the 
majority of instances have never been suspected during life, 
and probably Itaye occasioned few, if any, symptoms. It has 
been shown that in more than 37 % of persons, over 21 years 
of age. dying in a general hospital of various diseases,- there 
is evidence of arrested tuliercle in the lungs. As such persons 
are chiefly drawn from the poorer classes, among whom tubercle 
is more common than among the well-to-^, this high percentage 
may not be an accurate indication of the frequency with whkh 
pulmonary tubtfcie does become arrested. It does, however, 
show that the arrest and the healing of tuberculosis of the 
lungs is by no means unfrequent, and that it occun among 
those who are not only prone to become infected, but whose 
circumstances |re least fovourable to the arrest of the disease. 
These facts indicate that the human organism does offer a 
resistance to the growth of the tubercle bodlli. 

A focus (ff pulmonary tubercle may btwome arrested for 
a time and then resume activky. In many cases jt is difficult 
to say why tWs is so, Init often it is deacly associated with 
a lowering in tho general heaWt of the individual. It. can¬ 
not be too strongly ioiisted that tbetturest of a, tuberculous 
focus ih .tbe lung is a slow process and requires a ha^ time. 
Commonly a person in the early stage of phthHii.goes away 
to a health resort, and in the course of a fewiwoeks or months 
.improves so much, that he returns to a densely.:populated 
lomi and retomca his former ompfoymeiUU. In a. uiort time 
the .disease shows renewed actinty, because theiimprpvrd 
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conditioni were not maintained long enough to ensure the com¬ 
plete arrest oif the disease. 

Instead of Hie tuberculous focus becoming arrested, it may 
continue to spread. The original focus and the secondary 
ones are at first patches of consolidated lung. Later, their 
central parts soften and burst into a bronchus; then the 
softened portion is coughed up, and a small cavity is left, 
which tends gradually to increase in size by peripheric ex¬ 
tension and by merging with other cavities. This process is 
icpciiled again and again, and sooner or later the other lung 
becomes similarly affected. At any stage of the softening 
process the blood vcs.scls may become involved and give rise 
i>y rupture to a large or a small haemorrhage (haemoptysis). 
It not unfrequently happens that such haemoptysis may 
be the first symptom that seriously attracts attention. At a 
later period haemorrhage frequently takes place in large or 
small amounts from the rupture of vessels, which frequently 
are dilated and form small aneurysims in the walls of cavities. 
A fatal termination may be hastened by the absorption by 
mirans of the blood vessels and lympliatics of the tu^rculous 
virus from some of the foci of disease, and the occurrence 
therefrom of a local miliary tuberculosis of the lungs or a 
general luherrulosis of other organs. The rapidity with which 
the destructive process spreads throughout the lung varies con¬ 
siderably. We therefore recognize acute phthisis, or galloping 
consumption, and chronic phthisis. In the acute cases the soften¬ 
ing progresses rapidly and is associated with the development 
of very little fibrous tissue ; probably various forms of micro¬ 
organisms other than the tubercle bacilli assist in the rapid 
softening. In the more chronic cases there is development 
of much fibroid tissue, and the disease is associated with pmods 
of temporary arrest of the tubercular process. 

The expectoration from cases of pulmonary plithisis contains 
tiilirrcle hacilli, and is .a source of danRer to liealtliy individuals, 
in whom it may produce tlie ilisease. Attendance on persons 
siiffcrini; from pulmonary phthisis involves very little risk of 
infection if proper care is taken to prevent the expectoration be- 
roiiiing dry and dissemmateil as dust ; perfect cleanliness is there- 
tore to be insisted upon in the rooms inhabited by a phthisical 
person. The tubercle bacilli soon lose their virulence in tlie presence 
of fresh air ancl sunsliinc. and therelort- these agents are not oii'v 
desirable for the direct benefit of the phthisical patient, hut also 
are agents in preventing the development of fresh disease in healthy 
individuals. 

Although the tubercle bacilli arc the essential agents in the 
development of pulmonary tuberculosis, there are other conditions 
which must be present before they will produce the disease. It 
IB probable that large numbers of indiviifuals are exposed to the 
action of tubercle bacilli vdiich gain entrance to the pulmonary 
tr.icl. and yet do not give rise to tlie disease, because the conditions 
ol their growth and multiplication do not exist. In such cases we 
may con.sider th.at the seed is present, but that the soil is unsuit- 
nhli! for Its growth. Certain families appear more predispoeed to 
tuberculoiiie than others. 

The moat important circulatory disturbances met with in 
the lungs are those seen in cases of dilated heart, with or with¬ 
out disease of the' mitral valve, when angorgnment 
Citium. **** pulmonary vessds sets up a condition of venous 
engor^menl of the lungs. Utis may lead to various 
changes. After it has lasted a variable time, oad if it is very 
intense, serous transudation occurs into the substance of the 
lung and the‘alvwli, and thus a condition' of pulntonwY dinpsy 
Of oedema is established. The venous eago^jement also pre- 
di-sposps the aubjaets of' such heart aflectioog to bronchitis 
nml pneumonia. In disease of the mitnd valve, in cardiac 
dilatation and in simple ieebtcnes.s of the heart, sudi os is 
seen in dd age and after debilitating fevers, especisdiy typhoid, 
there is commonly devdoped a venous congestion oi the ba^ 
of thr lungs, foiming tiK so-called hypostatic congestion of 
those organs, and to this is frequently added pneumonia. 
In long-stamh'ng coses of pulmonary congestion brought. d>out { 
by disease of Hk mitral valve and dilatation of the heart, 
a certain amount of fibrous tissae may be found in the inter- i 
sthiot tissue of the hings, and from transudation of certain 
eldnents of the blood we get Hie formation in the needy foraoid 
fihrtiu.s tisane of blood pigment. In time cases blood pignsnt | 


is found in the cdls, in the pulmonary alveoli^ and such cells 
also carry the pigment into the interstitial tissue. This con¬ 
dition constitutes the state known as broton induration oj the 
lungs. Acute congestion of the lung# occurs as part of the 
first .stage of pneumonia. It also probably exists during 
violent exertion, and may possibly be brought about by 
excitement. 

Another circulatory disturbance of great importance is 
that arising from blocking of the pulmonary artery or its 
branches by an embolus or a thrombus. Where the BmUoUtm 
obstruction takes place in the main vessel, death aao 
rapidly ensues. Where, however, a small branch of T*™*- 
the vessd is occluded, as frequently occurs from a 
coagulum forming in the right side of the heart, or in the 
pulmonary vessels in cases of disease of the mitral valve, 
or in dilatation of the heart, or from the detachment of a 
small vegetation from disease of the tricuspid or pulmonary 
valves, a haemorrhagic exudation takes place, forming a 
patch of consolidation in the lung (haemorrhagic in/arcl). " As 
this haemorrhagic exudation takes place not only into the 
substance of the lung, but also into the bronchial tubes, such 
lesions arc usually associated with spitting of blood (haemop¬ 
tysis). The increased tension produced in the pulmonary 
vessels in cases of mitral disease may also probably lead t.i 
the formation of haemorrhagic exudations into the lung.s, 
apart from the occurrence of embolism or thrombosis. Usually 
the occurrence of pulmonary embolism and the formation ol 
haemorrhagic infarcts in the lungs mark an important epoch 
in the course of a case of heart disease. It usually occurs 
at a late st^e of the offcctiim, and not unfrequently contri¬ 
butes materi^ly to a fatal termination. It is probable that 
many of the cases of pneumonia and pleuritic effusion, coming 
on in cases of valvular heart disease and of cardiac dilatation, 
owe their origin to an embolus and to the formation of a haemor¬ 
rhagic infarct. 

The term asthma is commonly applied to a paroxysmal 
dyspnoea of a special tjqie which is associated with a variety 
of conditions. In true spasmodic asthma there 
may be no detectable organic disease, and the par- '^*'*"*‘ 
oxysms are generally believed to be due to a nervoas influence 
which, acting upon the bronchial muscles, produces a spasm 
of the tubes, or, acting through the vaso-motor branches of 
the sympathetic, produces a congestiem of the bronchial mucous 
menrtirane. The most probable theory is that lately advanced, 
that it is caused by a profound toxaemia. An organism has 
been isolated, which is said to be the cause of certain coses of 
asthma, and the fact that benefit has been said to follow 
treatment by a vaccine is in favour of this view. The exciting 
cause may not be at all apparent, even on the must careful obser¬ 
vation and examination of the sufferer, but in other cases the 
attacks may be brought about by some reflex irritation. Nasal 
polypi and other diseases of nasal muoous mendicane liave 
been shown in some cases to be a cause of asthma. Irritation 
of The branchial raucous merabrane appears to be one of the 
most comroon, but it is usually difficult) to say exactly-in what 
the iiritation craisists. 

The sputum in true asthma- is typical, consisting of white 
transluoent pellets like boiled tapioca. These tpellcts consist 
of mucus arranged in a twisted manner and known as Cursch- 
Rumn spirals; they also contain Charcot-Leyden crystals, 
degenented epitheiiam and leucocytes, of which the majority 
are eosinophiles. The spirals consist of a central solid'thread 
round which the mucus is arranged in ^irol form. The twisting 
has been attributed to a rotatory motion of the cilia, helped by 
the spasm of the bronchial muscles. Allied to true asthma is 
the brorichiol asthma frequently met with in the subjects of 
bromffiitis and emphysema. In such c&es the iiritation evi¬ 
dently praoee^ from the inflamed bronchial mucous membrane. 
Hay asthma is the variety in whidi the pollen of certain plants, 
es|Mmlfy msses, is the exciting ctnse of the paroxysms. In 
cardiac {eebl»ess, in valvular disease of the heart, and in cardiac 
dilaUtion, we may get dyspnoeic attacks of a more or less 
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^pannqrfnal mtuiBiitoiwhickitlu term cardiac arthma-baa.been 
applied. Similwly, to a form of dyspnoea met with occastonally 
asia manifr statiop of wraanuaiiai<tomc Bright’s chseaae the 
term of renal asthma ^ been given. 

Pleurisy, or inflamma tion of the pleura, is a very common 
affection, and is met with under different forms. In many 
Phariiy. ™**‘“*s we have simply the pouring out, over a 
(peater or less area of the sudace of the pleura, 
of a fif^ous exudation which may become absorbed or 
undergo organisation, a certain amount of thickening of ' the > 
pleura, and adhesions of the two layers resulting. Such cases 
'(urm the group known as cases of dry pleurisy. In other 
instances a greater or lesser amount of serous exudation takes 
place into one or other pleural cavity, forming the cases of 
serous pleuritic effusion. In others the exud^ion into the 
pleural cavity is purulent, giving rise to the condition known 
as empyema or purulent pleuritic effusion. The occurrence 
of dry ^eurisy is probably very frequent, and leads to small 
pleur^ adhesions which cause little or no inconvenience. In 
post-mortem examinations of persons who have died from 
various diseases it is common to And such pleural adhesions 
present, although they have never been suspected during life. 
Pleurisy in one or other of the. above forms may come on in a 
person apparently in good health (idiopathic pleurisy), or.it may 
follow a fracture of the ribs or other injury to the chest. It is 
not uncommonly secondary to some other disease; thus it is 
almost a constant accompaniment of acute lobar pneummia. 
In such cases the effusion is most commonly a simple fibrinous 
one, which with the subsidence of the primary disease is in 
great part absorbed. In other cases of pneumonia we get a 
certain amount of serous effusion into the pleura ; and some¬ 
times, especially in children, the pneumonia is followed by the 
development of an empyema. Pleurisy ,with effusion is also 
frequently a complication of valvular heart disease and dilatation 
of (he bewrt, and in such cases is often associated with the forma¬ 
tion of superficial pulmonary infarcts. It is also seen in many 
other diseases of the lungs. For instance, in chronic pidmonary 
phthisis pleuritic adhesions over various parts of the lungs are 
the rule; and we also frequently get serous effusion into the 
pleura as a .complication of the various forms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, ^rulent effusion is less common in phthisis, 
but it is the rule where the pleura is perforated by the necrosis 
of a tuberculous focus in the lung and the establishment of a 
conununication between the pletaa and a tubwculous cavity 
and the bronchkl tubes (pyopnetmmeihgrax), a combination in 
which there is both air and pus in the pleural cavity. Secondary 
pleurisy is also seen in an extension of the disease from neigh¬ 
bouring parts, as fr«n peritonitis, sulxliaphragmatic absc^, 
and suppuration in the liver or spleen. M a secondary disean, 
pleurisy is abb known iii the course of various forms of nephritis, 
rheumatbm, and the acute specific diseases. 

Cases formeriy classed as,idiopathic plemisy are now known 
to be caused by certain micr«H>rgnn»m8. These vary in rela¬ 
tion to the character of the effusion. The most frequent is the 
tubercle bacillus, which' b generally present in sen^fibrinous 
effusions.. I In t^ case the pleurisy is really secondary to a 
possibly unnoognized tuberculous infeetkm either of tlm hmg 
or pleura. In purulent effusions the pneumococcus may occur 
as a pun kifeotion, dr the streptococcus pyogenes or Ae staidiy- 
JoQoow.tnayibe present. Mixed infoctions occur in at % of 
poruienteftuians, and vostetiee of other argnmsms^sucbias the 
inflwiua: bacillus, the. typhoid bacillns^ ffle Klebs>Ldffler 
badUus and'tbe orton badUns, have been oooasknally ioMod. 

There an at 'letst five t^ws of pulmonary emphyaeau; 
(i) hypertc^hic^ iiidiopathic or large-lunger.’ emphyaema; 
<n> senile or onalHunged emphysema;; ($) oo w p en ia t ory 
onpIqrsBOMp',(4) aente veitcnlanf«mpbysm;t (k) mtenrtitial 
.dKentetiobalic emphysema. Two pornttme iii^y admitted; 
that enphimma appeaia oafyimirltagi 'thatsm coagmiMUy 
waaktibnd'.ilhaa dfaa'eMstiiif canee b iaenrased; intaavaskidar 
tansiim. ''M!lita«nam mate uibalcaaimeutdff torn the werkiiw 
part of the lung the neig^ibottring vesides become dbtaBdca. 


Sfaeuld fte phiggiagrof thC’ lobule tamam pemamttt^' typical 
emphysema results Thu happens in illnessea induoing violent 
respiratory efforts, such as chnmic'broashitis, whooping cough 
and asthma. In large-lunged emphysema the hu^uexeessivuy 
huge, and does not collapse On opening the chest wdl. Mkro- 
scopkally two lesions ore notabie. The septa between the 
vesides are atrophied, many have disappeared and the vesides 
have coalesced; the loss in lung tissue diminishes the vascular 
field of the lung .end tends to imperfect aeration, whence the 
dyspnoea. The elastic tissue of the lung is abo lost. In small- 
lunged emphysema there is a condition of senile atrophy. The 
lung b smaller than normal,'and the intravesicular septa are 
destroyed. In this case the primary cause ds atrophy of the 
bronchi, and increased air., pressure is not a factor. Com¬ 
pensatory emphysema is that which develops in a portion of a 
lung in which the other portion is the seat of .a lesion, such as 
pneumonia. Occasionally it is merdy physiological, but some¬ 
times here too the sipta undergo atrophic chan^. Acute 
vesicular emphysema is hardly a pathological variety, and u 
really rapid dbtension coming on during an attack of asthma 
or angina pectoris. The variety is temporary only. Interstitial 
einphysema is characterized by the presence of air in the inter¬ 
stitial connective tissue of tholung. It b usually due to rupture 
of the air vesicles during ptaroxysms of coughittt. 

{T.H.*; H. 

(5) SUKOEKY OF THE RkSFIEATOEY SYSTEM 

About the middle of the i^th century , Manuel Garcia demon¬ 
strated the working of the vocal cords in the living subject, by 
placing a flat mirror of about the size of a shilfing at the back of 
the mouth, and throwing strong light on to it from a concave 
mirror, fixed upon the observer’s fwehsad.. By the use of a 
laryngoscope and a cocaine spray the moat irritable throat can 
now & m^ tolerant of the presence of. the small minor, and 
thus the medical man b enabled ito moke a prolonged aad 
thorough eMamination of the interior of the laiyw and ev«i to 
perform delicato iqierationa upon it. . Foreign braes which ham 
become cot^bt in the larynx cau tinis be seen and extracted, 
and smnll.growtbs can be sa‘'srnotQrily removed even from the 
vocal cord,s themselves. 

A /om'gn tody in At air-pattagts may be impacted abov* the 
vocal'cords, and the prompt thrusting down of a finger may 
diskidge it and save the pereon.frra death by suffocation. If 
thne is doubt as to the site ofitho impaction, and thesyaptoms 
are urgent (an b likdy to.be. the case) immediate lanmgaUmiy 
should be done. In tms operation a tube is intri^uced through 
the crevice which can easily be felt in the middle line of the Aech, 
between the thyroid and cricoid cartilages. The procedure b 
-easily and quickly aocomplished. It U; roorsovsr, often resorted 
to when the surgeon is about to .pmform some exteimve opera¬ 
tion in the mouth which must nMds. be aecomjinnied by free 
haemorrhage. Laryngotomy bavingri bean d^e, and the 
pharynx'having been plugged with .■gSMse, -the air passagei can 
be kmt free of blood during the whols^ieraliion, 

If the foreign body be such a thii^i as-a,button, cherry-ftooe, 
lugar-^um or coin, it: may at once Mt.up alarnung syin|rtama 
of spasmodic suffocation. But whcnithc first alarm has quieted 
down, the attadcs are likely to be .only occasional, as, wtaa the 
artide, drawn up with ;the expired air, comes in contact witii 
the under aspe^ of the vocal cords. XtiDay be,tbat in a violent 
fit cd coughing it wiU be expeUcd,.b«it, U noWIhe surgeon most 
be at hand ready to perforin tracheotomy «wn ^ uigencv of 
the symptoms dMoands. it, TrcatoetoMK }| the making of an 
opening into the trachea, the air-tube bmsw the larynx. It is 
unsafe to leave a«hild w^ a foreign body loom *"'»*» 
on aocount of the risk of saddw and fatal asphyxia. Peiray 
the X-iwys’may Show its exart .position and jiW'iW^ to «• 
ramotial. Butr in any case, the safest thiaff wtu no to^etliwm 
tmdKotomy and to leave the edges of the mto U* 

windpipe wide asimder, so that the objert tokybe «>u||ied out 
—the nurseb^ ootgasrd *1* tl»* opnmtWM- ?f 

tnehtotomy ia sometimm uiasntiy 'caSed. tor m me .feskito 
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which the mir-wey hM become blocked by « child haying eucked 
bot water from the spout of a kettle or teapot, or in the case 
of obstruction by the swelling of the acute inflammation of 
laryngitis or of diphtheria. Should the air-way through the 
larynx become narrowed by the presence of a growth which 
does not diminish under the influence of iodide of potassium, the 
question may arise as to whether it should be dealt with by 
splitting the thyroid cartilage and holding the wings apart, or 
by the removal of the whole larynx. For such growths arc often 
malignant. If the wide infection of the lymphatic glands of 
the neck suggests that no radical operation should be undertaken, 
a bent silver tube may be introduced lielow the growth (trache¬ 
otomy) in order to provide for the entrance of air. This will got 
over the difficulty of briathing, but it cannot, of course, do more 
than that. 

Acute laryngitis is very often due to diphtheria. The symptoms 
arc those of laryngeal obstruction, together with constitutional 
disturbances of various kinds. The old fashioned nurse called 
the difiease “ croup ”—a term devoid of scientific meaning (see 
OieBTUKRiA). In an ordinary catarrhal case, leeches and 
fomentations may suffice, though .sometimes tracheotomy or 
mtultation is called for. Kut if bacteriological examination 
shows the presence of diplitheritir bacilli, antitoxin must at 
once Ir' injected. (Sec also Lung.) (E. O •) 

SSSPITE ( 0 . Fr. respit, modern repit, I.at. respectus. regard, 
cmiiiidcration, respicerc, to look back at), property a delay, given 
for the further consideration of some matter, hence relief. In 
law the term is used of the postponement of the immediate 
execution of the law in criminal rases, e.g. by binding a con¬ 
victed prisone*r over to come up for judgment when called upon, 
or when a case is “ respited ” from one quarter sessions to 
another. The word is loosely used in the sense of a “ reprieve ” 
(?.».). 

BR 8 P 0 ND, in arehitt-cture, tlie term given to the half-pier 
or semi-dctaclicd column at the end of a range of piers or columns 
carrying an architrave or arcade. In (ireek temples the respond 
is known as the anta. The term is also given to the wall pilaster 
which in Roman and Renaissance work is frequently placed 
behind the detached columns forming the decoration of a 
wall. 

SESPOKDENT (from Lat. respondere, to answer), strictly, 
one who answers ; in law one called upon to answer a petition 
or other proceeding. In a matrimonial cause the defendant in 
the suit IS called the respondent. The defendant to a quarter 
sessions appeal is called the respondent, and so generally in 
appeals is the party, whether plaintiff or defendant, against 
whom the appeal is brought. 

REST ( 0 . Eng. tasi, reste, bed, cognate with other Teutonic 
forms, e.g. Ger. Rust. Ruste. rest, and probably Gothic Rasta, 
league, i.e. resting or stopping place), a cessation from active 
nr regular work, hence a time of relief from mental or manual 
kboor. Specific meanings are for an interval of silence in music, 
marked by a sign indicating tlie length of the pause ; for the 
forked support with iron-shod spike carried by the soldier till 
the end of the lyth century a-s a rest for the heavy musket; 
and for the support for the in billiards to be used when the 
striking ball is out of reach of the natural rest formed by the 
hand. In the medieval armour of the horsed man-at-arms, and 
later in the armour of the tournament, a contrivance was fixed to 
the side of the body-armour near the right armspit. in which the 
butt-end of the lance was placed to prevent the lance being driven 
bock after striking the opponent at full charge ; hence a knight, 
as a preliminary to the charge, *' laid his lance in rest.” Tins 
"rest ” is a slmrtalied form of “arrest,” to check, stop, as is 
seen by the French equivalent, arret. Further, “ rest,” that 
which remains over and above, is derived from the French 
mUr, to remain over, Tjit. restore, to remain, literally, to stay 
behind. The prindpid specific use of this word is in com- 
metw for the balance of undivided profit j it has thus always 
been the term used by the Bank of Englmd for that which in 
other banks and companies is called the ” reserve ” (Hartley 
Whhert, The Mmming of Monty (1909), p. 298). The Bank of 


England “ rest ” is nevo- allowed to fall briow £3,000,000 
(see Banks and Banking). 

RESTIF, NICOLAS EDMB (1734-1806), called Ristif de la 
Breionne, French novelist, son of a (grmer, was bom at Sacy 
(Yonne) on the J3rd of October 1734. He was educated by the 
Jansenists at BicStre, and on the expulsion of the Jansenists 
was received by one of his brothers, who was a cure. Owing to 
a scandal in which hewas involved, he was apprenticed to a printer 
at Auxerre, and, having served his time, went to Paris. Here he 
worked as a journeyman printer, and in 1760 he married Anne or 
Agnes Lebegue, a relation of his former master at Auxerre. It 
was not until five or six years after his marriage that Restif 
appeared as an author, and from that time to his death, on the 
2nd of February 1806, he produced a bewildering multitude of 
books, amounting to something like two hundred volumes, many 
of tlicm printed with his own hand, on almost every conceivable 
variety of subject. Restif suffered at one time or another the 
extremes of poverty and was acquainted with every kind of 
intrigue. He drew on the episodes of his own life for his books, 
which, in spite of their faded sentiment, contain truthful pictures 
of French .society on the eve of the Revolution. The most 
noteworthy of his works are Le Pied de Fanchette, a novel (1769); 
/,e Pornographe (1769), a plan for regulating prostitution which is 
said to have been actually carried out by the Emperor Joseph II., 
while not a few detached hints have been adopt^ by continental 
nations; Le Paysan peftirrii (1775), a novel with a moral purpose, 
though sufficiently horrible in detail; La Vie de mon pere (1779); 
LtsContemporaines (42 vols., 1780- 1785), a vast collection of short 
stories; Ingenue Saxancour. also a novel (1785); and, lastly, 
the extraordinary autobiography of Monsieur Nicolas (16 voL., 
1704-1797 ; the last two are practically a separate and much less 
interesting work), in which at the age of sixty he has set down 
his remembrances, his notions on ethical and .social points, his 
hatreds, and above all his numerous loves, real and fancied. The 
original editions of these, and indeed of all his books, have Itmg 
been bibliographical cniriosities owing to their rarity, the beautiful 
and curious illustrations which many of them contain, and the 
quaint typographic system in which most are composed. In 
1795 he received a gratuity of aooo francs from the government, 
and just before his death Napoleon gave him a place in the 
mini.stry of police, which he did not live to take up. 

Kestii dc la Breionne undoubtedly hedds a remarkable place in 
French literature. He was inordinately vain, of extremely relaxed 
morals, and perhaps not entirely sane. His books were written 
with haste, and their licence of subject and language renders them 
quite unlit for general pernsal. 

The works of C. Monselet. Rilif de la Breionne {1853). and P. 
lAcroix, Bihtiographte et iconograpkie (1875), J- AssAsat's selection 
from the Cos/m^orsfxM, with excellent introductions (3 vols., 1875). 
and the valuable reprint of Monsieur Nicolas (14 vols., 1883-1884), 
will be sufficient to enable even curious readers to form a judgment 
of him. His life, written by his contemporary CubiAres-Palmexeaux, 
was republished in 1875. See also Bunn Dffhren, Ritif de la 
Breionne. der Mensck, dir Sekriffsutler, derReformalor (Berlin, 1906). 
and a bibliography. Rttif-Bibiiotkek (BerUn, 1908), by the same 
author. 

RE8T0BT, JEAN (1692-1768), French painter, bom at 
Rouen on the 26tb of March 1692, was the son of Jean Restoot, 
the first of that name, and of Marie M. Jouvenet,sister and pupil 
of the well-known Jeon Jouvenet. In 1717, the Royal Academy 
having elected him a member on his work for the Crand Prix, 
he remained in Paris, instead of {woceeding to Italy, exbilrited at 
all the salons, and ffiled successively every post irf academical 
distincticA. He died on the ist of January 3768. Kk. works, 
chiefly altar-pieces (Louvre Museum), ceili^ and desigBS for 
Gobelin tapestries, were engraved by Codiin, Drevet and 
others ; his diploma picture may stiB be seen at St Cloud. 

IBs son, Jean Bernard Residut (i73*-i 797), won the Grcmd 
Prix in 1758, and on his return from It^.was received ktotiie 
Academy; tat his refusal to comjfiy with niksladito a quarrel 
with that body. Rokud appointed him keeper of' the Oarde 
Meuble, but this piece of favour neatly cost ium his. life daring 
I the Terror. The St Bnino painted by him at Roitie u in the 
I Louvre. 



. rntrain,” L*t, rtstnwfffe, to hold 

^v’ “*'< • Testnction or Urohation. Th*r word is 

filed p*!ti^lwly m three connpions: i. RKMiHton Antieipa- 
non. Al^ujih it ti a^mncipte of English law tliitt there can 
be no restriction of tiie right of alienation of property verted in 
My person trtdw an instniment, equity n»akes an exception in 
the case of a rimmed woman, and has laid down the rufc that 
property may be so settled to the separate use of a married 
woman that she cuinot, during coverture, alienate it or anticipate 
the income. Restraint on anticipation attaches only during 
coverture and is therefore removed on widowhood, but it mav 
attach again on remarriage. By the Conveyancing Act j88i, 
*• 3 fi) fi court may however, if it thinks fit, by judgment or order 
bmd a rnwried woman’s interest in her j»optrty, with her 
consent, if it appears to be for her benefit, notwithstanding that 
she 1$ restrained from anticipating. 

2. Restraint of Mamage. — A gift or bequest to a person may 
liavc a condition attached in restraint of marriage. This 
condition ma.y be either general or partial. A condition in 
general restraint of uiam^e is void, as being contrary to public 
pohey, although a condition in restraint of a second marriage 
is not void. A condition in partial restraint of marriage is 
valid, and may be either to restrain marriage with a partmular 
class of persons, e.|. a papist, a domestic servant, or a Scotsman, 
or under a certain age. 

3. Restraint of Trade. — A. contract in general restraint of 
trade is void as being against public po&y. In the leiiding 
c^oiMUeAeUv. Reynolds, 1711, i Smith L.C., it was laid down 
that “ it is the privilege of a trader in a free country, in all 
matters not contrary to law, to regulate his own mode of carry¬ 
ing It on according to his own discretion and choice. If the law 
has regulated or restrained his mode of doing this, the law must 
be obeyed. But no power short of the general law ought to 
restrain his free iBscretion.” It has been suggested that the 
rule dates from a time when a covenant by a man not to exercise 
his own trade meant a covenant not to exercise any trade at 
all—every man being obliged to confine himself to the trade 
to which he had been apprenticed. However, contracti which 
are only in partial restraint of trade are good. A contract not 
to carry on the business of an ironmonger would be bad; but a 
contract nude by the seller of an ironmonger’s business not to 
contofifi with the buyer would be good. To make such a contract 
bmdmg it must be foimded on a \mluable consideration and must 
not go beyorid what is reasonably necessary for the protection 
of the other party. This is the tendency also of the kw in the 
United States. 

See Matthew on Restraint of Trade (1907). 

B WZKl , JBAH DB (1850- ), operatic singer, was bom 

at Warsaw on the. 14th of January 1850. Hu parents vere 
Poles i ^ father ww.a stote c^kiai and his mother a capable 
^teur singer, their house being a recognized muucal centre. 
After singing M a besy in the cathedral of Warsaw, he studied 
krt in the unittente^tbere, but in a few years be abandoned 
thu and went to Itafy to study singing. He made, bip first 
putoc apppir^, as a baritone, at Venice in January 1874 
M AHonsajn la FuMrii^ nA in the foUowing April he pang 
for the first. tiine,ut London, apjmring at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and a httle kt« in Paris. He was not entirely succewftil and 
^ atedy, during which bif voice 
Wthatwbtobeniade 




to, to/NMiptonnoe at'; 


I in 1879 it sr^ as a tenor, in 


th® Je*o de Reas^'s miU 

a«a «nget^m.^om this time. FjSf sevoal snasoni.M nwg 
regularly m Pans, 4 |nd he reappeared at Drury Lane M iMy as 

— -- T 


o-- f »» a,/aau7 JrtpBIO in |^007 M 
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«a^et,and toe oi Romeo, I^celotittfiki>(e,andLoh«i«riB, 
Waltber von Stolzmg, .Siegfried and Tristan in Wagner’s operas. 
, In 1904 ulness cqmpellto him to retire from the stage, and he 
auturauenUy divided bis time between teaching singing in Paris 
and breeding race-horses in Poland. 

Jeto de Reszke’s youngw: brother, EuouAKn, bom at Warsaw 
on the ayd of December 1855, is also famous as an operatic 
singer. He appeared for the first time in Paris in 1896, 
and has since sung with bis brother for many seasons both in 
laimdon and m New York. His magnificent bass voice and 
admirable technique earned him fame m such parts as t hnee of 
Mepbistopheles in Faust, Charles V. in Marchetti’s Don Gievasmi 
d j^stria, Walter in TeU, the Count in Sensuunbuia, Prince Cudal 
m Demonio, and Hans .Sachs, King Mark, Hunding and Hagen 
m Wagner’s operas. 

BSTABLB (It. ritable, a shortened form derived from Med. 
Lat. re/ro/aiidnw), a term of ecclesiastical art and architecture, 
applied m modem English usage to an altar-ledge or shelf, 
raised slightly above the back of the altar or communion table, 
on which are pkced the auss, ceremonial candlesticks and 
otto ornaments. Retablcs may be kwfuUy used in the church 
Of England {Lidddt fir BeaU, i860,14 P.C.). 

Foreign usage of the term, as in French, iariiSerant, amt where 
.‘“to ai^cation, the distinrtion 
should te observto. The Med. Lat. retrotabulnm (modcrnlaed re- 
tobutum) was apphed to an architectural feature set up at the hack 
of M altar, and generally taking the form of a screen framing a 
ptetwe, cuved or sculptured work in wood or stooc, or in<Maic 
OT of a movable ieature such as the famous /»«/c Oro in St Mark's’ 
vomce. Of sold, jewels and enamels. The foreign '* ra table *’ is 
therefore, what should in English be called a " rereto (a.vX fhoiirh 
that is not in modem usage a movable feature. 

BBTAIL, the sale of goods or commodities in small quantities 
to the immediate consumer, opposed to a sale whdes^ or 
in gross. The O. Fr. retailU, frwn which the word it taken, 
meant a piece cut oil, froip lailUr, to (put, Med. Lat. taleare, 
Lat. taUa, a rod, cutting for plantiim. Jbe English meaning 
ay^iears m Anglo-French and m the Italian reta^o, sellto by 
toe piece. Ibe other meaning of " retail,” to repeat a story, 
IS a tr^fwred sepe of an early mianing, “ to ^ at second 
hand.” The Latin source is also seen m tJm related words 
“ entail,” “ tailor,” “ detail ” and " tally.” 

BnAIVBB (from “retain,” Lat. retinere, to hold back, 
keep), properly the act of retainmg or keeping for oneself, 
w a person or object whioh retains or keeps; historically, a 
follower of a house or family, and particularly used of armed 
foUoweti attached to the barons of toe middle ages- Jt*n 
awell, in Tke InUr^eter (1607), defines “retoer" as a 

servant not meniall nor famOiar, that is, not conljinuaby 
dwelling.in the house of, his lord or master, but onely using or 
hefsnng pis name or livery.” 

Mei^m of CotenseL’—Wben it is considered desjiable 
t^ a, litigant that toe services of apy p^rticiilM’ counsel (bar¬ 
rister stolid, be obtained for the, cpmluct of hit case, it is 
npessary to deposit with counsel is form of retainer 
Mfito.toe mKesiary fee in cosh, ften yd^ time rfr r* is 
bo^ to gtve toe jMurty who has thus retained him toe fint 
oafi.^ hn iiavicee m the matter in lyhieb he to biwnjctamed 
Fetainemare either gemerai « s^, A.gepentf wiaito ii 
ope wbi<* retains counsel for all pmqeecfiogi. m wbkto toe 
rete^f IS a party,and krtf for toe^j^t fiver of efient 
nwlftouoiid. If any other pepert .i^ea,^ speoal retainer 
m..bri 4 ,.igimt toe general nrtaartfi .to^l must give toe 
.^nstel retamer norite of sucfi,eBer-i«^|f ato « rtesooeUe 
,riine,;.tte gmeit^ Tetainin: doe|..m«>iipi^ .mecially 
or 4 x 1 #.counsel, tl^ general rrta^ kfortei#L^A 
retein«,.is. one w^b 01# ap^Tm 
or action. It esn only he ddtyetcdte&'tiie aransit toun 
?*** to cUanteri^ totosen^rri cowMeltoron^t 
S/'«» a‘5*oii»'*«d Ootmeel ■ rtMittiAeeke briefed on 
a dotoilahi to itokh the retuto fipilto;' 

^ tonwn op B 1901 by toe Bar Comarittee, fend by toe Bar 

CrtWeB ind hy 
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«f the Incorporated' Law Society in 1902. They n>ay be found 
in the Annital frtetiee. 

RtUtintr 0/ Debt .—^In connexion with the administration 
of ah estate under a will, it is the ri^t of the personal repre¬ 
sentative—whether executor or administrator—of a deceased 
person to retain legal assets which have come into his hands 
towards the payment of a debt due to himself as against 
cnxiitors of an equal degree, and this even though his debt is 
barred by the Statutes of Limitation. The privilege arose in 
'hll probability from the inability of the representative to sue 
himself, though it has been suggested that it is merely a corollary 
to the right of the representative to prefer one creditor to 
another of equal degree.' The principle of retainer is not 
looked upon with favour by courts of equity, and consequently 
it has long been the rule that there is no right to retain out of 
equitable assets. It was thought that the effect of the Land 
Transfer Act 1897 was to make all the assets of the deceased 
legal assets, and so extend the privilege to reality which had till 
then Iwen exempt; this view, however, has been repudiated by 
the courts of equity, and it must now be talcen that there is 
still no right to retain out of real estate.- It is a rule of the 
probate division to require a creditor administrator, to iritom 
letters of administration are granted, to enter into a bond with 
two sureties not to prefer himself. This course, however, is 
not followed where administration is granted to a person as next 
of kin who happens also to be a creditor. 

The privilege is not lost by judgment for an account being 
given m a suit by other creditors for the administration of 
assets, and the representative may retain out of assets which 
come to his hand subsequent to such judgment. On the other 
hand, the appointment of a receiver deprives the representative 
of his right except as regards assets which come to his hands 
prior to the appointment of the receiver. 

BBTAUATION, repayment of like with like, especially the 
return of hostile action, injuries or wrongs by similar action or 
injury, as in the (trimitive theory of punishment, an “ eye for 
an eye,” “tooth for a tooth.” The Late Lat. retalian was formed 
from tdis, such as, of the same quality as ; and this source also 
gave talio, talionis, the name of this type of punishment. (See 
PuNiSHMBNT, Theorv OF, and Roman Law, S The Twelve TMes.) 
A special form of retaliation is familiar in the imposition of 
differential import duties against the goods of a particular 
country (see TMum and Protkction). 

RinRB (methyl isoprop)’! phenanthrene), a hydro¬ 
carbon present in the coal-tar fraction, boilii» above 360* C.j 
it also occurs in the tars obtained by the dist&ition of resinous 
woods. It crystallizes in large plates, svbkhmdt at 98-5” C and 
boil at 390° C. It is readQy soluble in -warm etiier and m hot 
glacial acetic acid. Sodium and boiling amyl alcohol reduce 
It to a tetrahydroretene, whilst if it be bMted with phos¬ 
phorus and hydriodic acid to abo* C a dodecahi^de 
IS formed. C^mks acid oxidizes it to retene ouinonc, 
phtholic acid and acetk acid. It forms a pierate which mdts 
at 1 13-1 24*C. 

* MRVOitD (officially Bast Retford), a maitet tom and 
municipal boroi^ in the Bassetkw pammentary divisktt of 
' 4 fottinglmmshire, England, 138! m. N. by W. from London by 
Great Northern railway, the station being a junction with 
' the Great Centra! railway. Pop. (1901) itMo- The chutiih 
■ of St Swithin dates from the 13th century, but was rebuOt 
^ 1658 ^ a brief granted by Richard CromweQ. Modem 
buildings are the town hall, the com exchange, the court house, 
and the coveted markets. There is a larM trade in com and 
cheese, and the town possesses iron foundries, paper and com 
mOit. and indM-rakhw works. The town is governed by a 
mayor. 6 ahMiitil, and tS counciBWs. Area, 4656 acres. , 


' The iHnaHoa of RMtoM {RUfoeie, Redanil, VMi one ot the 
• Roman roads ahctnir Ihs «iw Idle, whsre that* wm possi^ a 
.Rvfi, may •ceoimt tot iu 0 ti 8 <is> In 1088 the az^hWaiaop of Tfpt'' 


i.r*f 


‘ Per jema M.R- <««»!. UR.«u UIl 5 M. W4- 

/t| w irtWaifu , HoUer v. WiUtams (1904). i Ch. 51. 


owned a mill at Retfmd, and Roger de Busli had righU here. 
Rettocd was a borough by prescription, and was to the hands of 
the crown when, in 1276, Edward 1 . granted it to the burgesses 
in fee-fsrm srith the right of electing bailiffs. This charter waa 
conhnned by Edward III., Henry Vt.aand Elisabeth. In rOby 
lames 1. granted a charter of incorporation to the bailiffs and 
borgesses, under which the town was governed until 1835.. when 
it was reincorporated under a mayor. East Retford returned two 
members to parliament in 1315, and again from 157a till 1885, 
when it was disfranchised, Henry HI. granted the burgesses 
an eight-days' fair at Holy Trinity, altered by Edward II. to 
St Gregory. Edward III. granted a six-days' fair at St Margaret, 
and Henry VI. a tour-days' fair at St Matthew. Fairs are now 
held in March, June, July and December. The market held on 
Saturdays by prescription was sanctioned by Edward III. and 
still exists 

BETHEL, ALFBBD (1816-1859), German historical painter, 
was born at Aix-la-Cha^Uc in 1816. He very early showed an 
interest in art, and at the a^e of thirteen he execut^ a drawing 
which procured his admission to the academy of Dusseldurf. 
Here he studied for several years, and produced, among other 
works, a figure of St Boniface which attracted much attention. 
At the age of twenty he removed to Frankfort, and was selected 
to decorate the walls of the imperial hall in the R6mer with 
figures of famous men. At the same period he produced a 
series of designs illustrative of Old Testament history. Four 
years later he was the successful competitor for the work of 
ornamenting the restored council house of his native city with 
frescoes depicting prominent events in the career of Charlemagne, 
but the execution of this work was delayed for some six years. 
Meanwhile Rethcl occupied himself with the production of easel 
pictures and of drawings; and in 1842 he began a striking series 
of designs dealing with the “Crossing of the Alps by Hannibal,” 
in whidi the weird power which animates his later art becomes 
first apparent. In 1844 Rethel visited Rome, executing, along 
with other subjects, an altar-piece fw one of the churches of 
hb native land. In 1846 he returned to Aix, and commenced 
his Charlemapie frescoes. But mental derangement, remotely 
attributable, it is believed,' to an accident from which he suffered 
in childhood,began to manifest itself. While he hovered between 
maiiess and sanity, Rethel produced some of the most striking, 
individual and impressive of his works. Strange legends are 
told of the effect produced by some of his weird subjects. He 
painted " Nemesis pursuing a Murderer ”—a flat stretch of land¬ 
scape, with a slaughtered b^y,while in front is the assassin spew¬ 
ing away into the darkness, and alxn'e an angel of vengeance. 
The picture, so the story goes, was won in a lottery at Frankfort 
by a personage of high rank, who had been guilty of an undis¬ 
covered crime, and the contemplation of his prize drove him 
road. Another design which ReAel executed was “Death the 
Avenir,” a skeleton appearing at a masked baH, scraping 
'daintily, like a violinist, uptm two human bones. The drawing 
hfmnted the memory of his artist frieuds and disturbed their 
dreajnSand, in ej^tion, he produced his poftetic desijpn of 
“Diitoththc raend." Rethel also executed a powerful senes of 
dryings—"The Dance of Death’’—sugg^o by the Belgta 
iitouirections of 1848. It is by such designs as these, exeentra in 
a tecWiique founded upon tiud of Dfirer, and animaited by an 
imagination akin tip ti»t of the elder master, tii^ Rethel is 
most widely knowni He died at Dfisseldoit Pri the ist of 
' Deramber 1859. 

Hispidtureof" Feter and John at the Beautiful Qa^>af the 
Ten^e,*’ Is preserved in the Leipzig Museum,andhis " 3 t'Bom- 
lace'’^' and several Pf has cartoons for the frescoes WiAU in the 
Berlin National Gattery. Hui LttB,,by Wol%ang lUflller von 
ICSaigswinter, .was pumped in 1861. ^ klsd Art Journal, 
No vembe r 1865. 

'BBjriBL,a town of N. Ehanbe,capital Pf an airondissemePt 
in the dtowrtment of ATdennes,on the ttoht bank of the Aisne 
and ^'Ardennes canal, 31 m. S.W. oniinet«|tliy rail.’ 

(1906) '$454. The (dmndi. of. St 'Nkffiolas was Rraed % ue 
ama^ftipiat inB of twO Olurch^ the oldest of wbtth dat^tipm 
tSft deptitry. RethM has tt subprefoeture, a tHbunM' bf 
jSfjtt jtmtoce,,a board of triUu arbitratiPn, a d^'ber nf 1^ 
and manufactures idid a sdhool of agriculture, and carries'on 
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wbot^ponuag^ wDoUMiiftteiai, utd the 

nwniifawsturtinittlMnd'Siri .{arraimphiffiaote 


Rethct {Casimm Stitfiumi, of Roman orlsfn, was (fcHa the rad of 
the toth centory t]ie aea!t%f a eoOntahit> wiileh paMed auecetalvely 
to the lamiUes of Flanden) I]iiiifrui^y< Ctevm. Foix and Cktnaaga. 
In ifSl it wu erectedintoa duchytn {ayourof^eiattei.M In 16O3 
It waa told by Charles VI. de Gontaga to Mazariu, wboae family 
held it iill the Revolution. 


BETINITB (Gr. resin), a general name applied .to : 

various resins, particubiriy those from beds of. brown coal, 
which are near amber in appearance, but (contain little or no 
succinic acid. It may conveniently serve a.s a generic name, 
since no two independent occunences prove to be alike, and 
the indefinite multiplication of names, no one of them properly 
specific, is not to be desired. 

RBTQtUE ( 0 . Fr. rtlenue, from relenir, Lat. retfnert, hold back, 
retain), a body of persons “ retained ” in the service of a noble 
or royal personage, a suite of “ retainers.” Such retainers 
were not in the domestic service of their lord, but were his 
“ livery ” and claimed his protection. They were a source 
of trouble and abuse in the 15th and early t6th century (see 
Livp.ky and Maintenance). 

BBTOHT (latt, reUfrquere, to twist or.turn back)^a wocd^vsed 
in two. distinct meanings: (i.) a .sharp reply, answe,r to an 
argument, statefnar*' or charge; (a) a ve@Ml used in chemistry 
and manufacture. The chemical retort is a flask-shaped or 
bulbous ves.sel made of glass, earthenware or metal, with a tieck, 
bent downward.s, which leads to a receiver; such vessels are 
liarticularly used for distillation (?.».). The name is also given 
to the apparatus, varying in size and shi^ic, used in .the dis-, 
tinctive distillation ol various substances, such as coal, in the 
manufacture of gas (jsi,). 

RETREAT ( 0 . Fr. refwfe, mod, retraiie, from Lat. retrace, 
to draw back), a withdrawal,. especially of a body of troo^ 
alter a defeat, or in face, of a superior enemy.^ In military 
usage “ retreat " is also the term for a signal, given by bugle 
and drum at or about sunset. It is the last general signal 
before " tattoo.” In religious usage, a “ retcejit ” is a period 
and place set apart for prayer, seif-examination, and other 
spiritual exercises. Such “ retreats.” conducted hy a director 
have long l>een the practice in the;{loman Church* They were 
introduced into the English, Church by Puscy. ^e word , is 
also used of an institution .or home where insane:', peraons or 
habitual inebriates may be treked, for the law relating to 
” licensed retreats ” for inebriates, see InebjueTv, Law or. 

RETRBHGHIIBIIT (Ft. rOrendumentt an old form of 
retranchement, from rOranehtr, to cut dowB, cut short), an.act 
of cutting down or reduction, particularly of expendhure; 
the word is familiar in this; its most geittnl ftoBl the 
motto of the iGlaitotonian Liberal party lin British politkSj 

Peace, Retrenchment and Refornu” A spedd teclmlcal use of 
the term is in fortfficationi where it is applied to* worker series 
of works construptod in rear of mistidg defenoea in anier to bar, 
the fiirthet progress of toe enemy should he;tnoctad,id,brsaoh- 
ing or stomdng'these. 'A modern eioatipt* nugribe ifOuMl rin; 
the siege of ;Pfl*t Aitbur>Sn 1964. . .When • eiiriy iin .the (i«*e 
Fort Panlittig feB into the hand* *i'toel JapMles^ the RassiilM 
Connected up theitwo adjacentflrstdine faists.ta(n fort.isttlie tear 
by meatts of new weeks, toe wfcde iOnn»E/* tongh MeaugS^ 
fating the test fort. rHns relirenchnitntipBeveatod-tlw J apa i w p e 
from adVafoaiBr aaditenuuned fo toe: hands ofitthe tpatfodars 
up to toe tdtt'ot.toeiw h a te i t i isf nt!iatti.>. 

REIVOiMallllM. (iran.uLakviMH*,.>.'iSa(dSi'» 4 ^^ itito 

aoouiring .of •knaWledBe^'*..Wdnl;.iBitoBteri by Ifcnfo 

to denote .a.rtippaBei focnltyjaf ncwdmgi.jdir^fkMii^^ 
of toe pert beyorid toe fanch'Of.toa wS»*eti».flTdina!yaW?W 
The.alleged bu«iftot*tion* .«<;the fatuity afg,AffaiMmdgn^> 
of. whito tot sMStr iiapartaat<.'ato W1 ^i,T|tofo;,afo 

maatf recetded.dIM*' itt Wkhkm 
in diieeiii'or vitim repraantiog 
deaffobad kctito,, railway ,tccideid-nipi{tipde>>j^ 
toe perdpiedt (a) Analogeu# to the tamtnusstpa of .hafofo 


e*d pl:Qtocel pecgliaritiat At .paatici^. feji pisfid 

that them areattoieases of tot!traiwmiiai*R<of .d^te.auasnrirt 
of scenes sold events m',the:lifkr>f seme ancestor,.< (}) It is 
saserted that pictures of past scenes may.baiceUtd npi^pirtajn 
oases by the presence of a material objectasspcitoed ynto tiwae 
sceiKSm^.g. « vision of toe destruotioa al.PoniMu by a |^ace 
ofi cinder from.toe buried dty.'or tbs scene maitiyriiam 
by a charred fragment of bone—the penipient 'being anawire 
at toe time of the nature of the object. lEw this suppotad 
faculty the American geotomst, Professw Penton, has.tvgiMitod 
the name “ psychometry.’" There .MO:alto eases mcorS^.ln 
which pictures of historical scenes unknown to the seer have 
been described in the ciystal. (4) Some spirit mediums proto 
to Teehse incidents belonging to their previous incamatlop- 
Thus Flournoy’s medium, Ifoltoe .Smith, n^cmented .haraalf 
as having been successively incarokted a* a Hir^CO Priiie)|im> 
Simandini.ruid as Marie Antoinette, andigirve. vivid,deicri^iMips 
of scenes in which she had figured in thefo capacitiet. 1.: <. 

It will'be gathered that facta afford little warrant for toe 

assumption; of a faculty of retro-cognition. - The oases described 
in the first Class, though apfw^tiy exhibiting knowledge not 
within the, range of the percipient's ordHurry . faculties, hudly 
call, for such an extreme hypothesis. In the other cmcs the result 
recorded ipoy plausibly be attributed to the imagination ofitoe 
percipient, working u^ biota given by,bysteadem, or aided 
by toe emergence ^.fo(gotten knowledge...i . 



BmuooRAMty.—See W. Denton, r*< Soi»b/ (WelMey. 

Mass., UkiA.., 1863) ;. F. W. H. My«*, ,*r«icto'" Tbe SttWfolfoal 
Self •’m./V«fe.,S..P.iR..vol,*l. ://NrtaxiS»r«x<rb'er..(London. .fgOp): 
Tb. Fldurnoy, Ots Initi i la plaaik Afaei {JSreneva^,i90o). , 

, I ' .1 . ' ,1 

RETBOCOtADB (from the Lat. Vto/, Wn^ardp, grsgjw, 
to go), in astronomy,,toe.direction qf tlwiigiparcdf ^ 0 

planet from E. to W, j the^poaite 
the sun, end-due, to toe motion of thef, , , . 

. unrz,.H»aNiiw» iA«d. 0.y. jiif 

or Rais, in S, Brittsmy,,beteoged in fatk tap, fo a.^c^ 
which bore its name,.jiijd of.whicb dhe cideati.^)rato(ffi.r^^^^ 
extinat in the tgth century ht.the Umbot.famdy. 

Chabot family the lordship :passed, to tho Layala. MtoW; de 
Laval, sire do Eotz (44p4-r44?>)l, toe so®'”*'?**'''™*'?''Jfllto 
of, Arc and 

mvdting debauchery,,and was at»®jWldad,bwned at.Sfr'"' 
Hie barony of , RfU, passed, apcc^y^ fo top 
Toumemine, Annebaut and Gopdl,, In ,r5®* 
into a duchy 4n the peerage of : 

de Condi, nmttoaliof Frimp?,andgen^ nflM^Uey* _ 
de Condi, hroto*r.of/the flrst 

Paris inii 5 ?«»nd,car 4 wjnit 5 ftf* ' 

nephews, Hanrj (d. tto) and IejtoPtaneop,de,C(^di (d- 
for,.»fha»t-toe(«>'s«!l>hl Wtod d?/" 
biabbpric to i6as, and iby^i* PWS’dwtof > .1; 

,deGn!toi,/tWi(amouaipafdip*Ide Refo. .Wit) 

laet,wate«f.>teto>>f® wSwFt® 'toWtto*# 
igittoct, j to*.)prdiw PtoW to toe housq pf I 

, c^chw.: and afWtorn 

, totoPdii^'M>to«P^ 

.hwse* of ^ 

jBii^ £hiircli. jfluMPOCid i 
jmpi 

waa-) 
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—t, itgly md exoeption»Hy awkward. Retr, 

however, desprte the Tittle incliiuition which he felt towards 
cMcal life, entered into the disputes of the ^bonne with 
vigour, end when he Was sMrcely eighteen wrote the remarkable 
Ctnjuration 4 e Fiespu, a little historical essay, of which he drew 
^ material from the Italian of Augustino Mascardi, but which 
ii an his own in the negligent vigour of the style and theaudacious 
insinuation, if nothing more, of revolutionary principles. Retz 
' received no preferment of importance during Richelieu’s life, 
and even after the minister’s death, though he was presented to 
I/Miis Xni. and well received, he found a difficulty in attaining 
the' coadjutorship with reversion of the archbishopric of Paris. 
But almost immediately after the king’s death Anne of Austria 
appointed him to the coveted post on .\11 .Saints’ Eve, 1643. 
Jtete, who had, according to some accounts, already plotted 
against Richelieu, set himself to work to make the utmost 
political capital out of his position. His uncle, who was old, 
mdoicnt and absurdly proud, had lived in great seclusion ; 
Rets, on the contrary, gradually acquired a very great influence 
with the populace of the city. This influence he gradually 
turned against Mazarin. No one had more to do than Retz with 
the outbreak of the Fronde in Octolicr 1648, and his history 
lor the nevt four years is the history of that confused and, as a 
^r, much misunderstood movement. Of the two parties who 
joined in it Retz could only depend on the bourgeoisie of Paris. 
The fact, moreover, that although he had some speculative 
tendencies in favour of popular liberties, and even perhaps of 
republicanism, he r^resented no real political principle, in¬ 
evitably weakened his position, and when the break up of the 
Fronde came he was left in tlie lurch, having more than once in 
the meanwhile been in no small danger from his own party. 
One stroke of luck, however, fell to him before his downfall. 
He was made cardinal almost by accident, and under a mis¬ 
apprehension on the pope’s part. Then, in 1652, he was arrested 
and imprisoned, first at Vincennes, then at Nantes; he escaped, 
TOwevff, aftw two years' captivity, and for some time wandered 
about in various countries. He made his appearance at Rome 
more than once, and had no small influence in the election of 
Alexander VII. He^was at last, in 1662, received back again 
mto favour by Louts XIV. and on more than one occasion 
formally served as envoy to Rome. Retz, however, was glad 
to mkmg his peace to resign his claims to the archbishopric 
« Pws. The terms were, among other things, his appointment 
w tlw nch abbacy of St Denis and his restoration to his other 
benefices with the payment of arrears. 

seventeen years of Retz's life were passed partly in 
h« diplomatic duties (he was again in Rome at the pwal 
election of 1668), partly at Paris, partly at his estate of Com- 
mercy, but latterly at St Mihiel in Lonaine, His debts were 
*{{* 7 ?**!’**' resolved to make ovet to his creditors 

■0 his income except twenty thousand Hvres, and, as he laid, to 
live for thm. This plan he carried out, though he did not 
wccecd m hvmg very long, for he died at Paris on the 24th 
tot}. One of the chief authorities for the last years of 
KettttMadame * S<vign 4 ; whose connexion he was by marriage. 

Ketz and La Rochefoucauld, the greatest of the Frondeurs 
m lite^ gemus, wwe personal and pdfiHcal enemies, and each 
°**'*^- ^ Rochefoucauld’s character 
tairdin^ iS on t^ whole harsh but scarcely unjust, and 
formulates, thom^ in a manner which has a 
of Retz’s conduct: 

* X pM* d^drw ^ I’ftat sans avoir 

if it Had ndt been 
certainly Uot written tiH the last 
ISr J ^ f^irthert^ the vear 

ii®’’® of narrative to a lady 


T|^ di^lay, in a rather iiregblar 
n*“ 7 r ^ect and phrtise, mitnu^forv 

n*rratlve skill and a hf(^ d^ee'of abilhr in that special tit 


of the r Ttb century—the drawing of verbal portraits orcharacti 
Few things of the kind are superfor to tae sketch of the ea 
barricade of the Fronde in which the writer had so great 
share, the hesitations of the court, *he bold adventure of t 
coadjutor himself into the palace and the final triun^h of t 
insurgents. Dumas, who has drawn from tWs passage one 
his Very best scenes in Vingt ans apres, has done little but thn 
Retz into dialogue and amplify his language and inciden 
Besides these memoirs and the very striking youthful essay 
the Conjuration it Fiesque, Retz has left diplomatic papci 
sermons, Mazarinades and correspondence in some considerab 
quantity. , 

The Memoirs of the cardinal cle Retz were first published in 
very imperfect condition in 1717 at Nancy. The first satisfacto 
edition was that which appeared in the t^venty-foarth volume 
the collection of Michaud and i’ouioulat (Paris, 1S36). They we 
then rc-edited from the autoRraph manuscript by Gfiru*e*'(Pari 
1844), and by Champollion-Figeac with the Masarinades, <S:c. (Pari 
1859). In 1870 a complete edition of the works of Rets was begu 
by M. A. Fciilet in the collection of Grands tcrivains. The editi 
d«ng. this passed into the hands of M. Gourdault and then ini 
those of M. Chantelaurc, who had already published studies on tl 
connexion of St Vincent de Paul wltli the Gondi family, Ac, (1882). 

(G. Sa.) 

RB 0 BEM, a tribe of Israel named after the eldest “ son 
of Jacob and of Leah. Both the meaning of the name (see Gci 
XXIX. 32) and the history of the tribe are extremely obscure. 1 
one version of the story of Joseph, Reuben appears in a som< 
what favourable light (Gen. xxxvii. 22, 29, xlii. 37), but i 
Gen. XXXV. 22 he is charged with a grave offence, which i 
Gen. xlix. 4 is given as a reason why the tribe which callc 
him father did not take in Hebrew history the place proper t 
its seniority (cp. i Chron. v. 1). Dathan and Abiram wei 
Reubenites (Num. xvi.; Deut. xi. 6), and in Deut. xxxiii. 6 th 
tribe appears as threatened with extinction. In Judg. v. 15 seq 
it is described as a pastoral trilie which took no share in th 
patriotic movement under Bwak and Deborah. The di.strir 
allotted to Reuben (Josh. xiii. 15-23; Num. xxxii. 37 seq.) i 
detailed in late passages which have little historical value fo 
the age to which they are attributed. The tribe is representei 
as settled E. of the Jordan on the Moabite border, but no mentim 
is made of it in the inscription of the Moabite king Mesh: 
(sec Gad ; Moab). The references to the tribe’s wars agains 
Arabians (i Chron. v. 10, 18 sqq.) in the time of Saul havi 
caused much fruitless speculation. 

For mytholodcal elements in the tribe's history, see especial! i 
E. Stucken, MiUheil. d. siorderasial. Gesell. (1902), pt, Iv. pp. 46 sqq 
and for a full discussion of the biblical data, see H. W. Hogg, Ency' 
Bib. S.V.. also E. Meyer, Die IstatHUn und ihre Nackbarstimme 
pp, 530 sqq. 

JMAIIH (1455-1522), German humanist anc 
Hebmst, was bom on the send of February 1455 Pforzheim 
in the Black Fiwest, where his father was an official of the 
Dominican xaatmst^. In the pedantic tsate of his time the 
name wm greedciied by his Italian friends into Capnion, a 
form whidi Reuchlin himself uses as a sort of transparent mask 
wim he introduM himself aa an interlocutor in the D« Verbo 
MiniUo. For his native ]^ce Reuchlin alwiys retained an 
affection; he constantly writes himself Phorcensis, and in the 
D* Vtrbo he does not iatpit to ascribe to Pforzheim his first 
disposition to letten. Here he began his Latin studies in the 
nwnastery suhool, and; thou^ in 1470 he was a short time in 
Preibu^, that university seeSns to have tau^ him little. 
ReuchKn’s career as a scholar i^qMan to have ihiraed almost 
on an accident j his ffno voice gas^ him«plioein tte bnusr- 
hoH of Charles I., maigrave of Baden, and fay-and-by, having 
yready some reputatfon as a Latinist, he was chosen to accom¬ 
pany to the university of Paris Fi'ederidc, the third son of the 
prii^, h lad some 3tmrs his junior, %ho was destined for an 
ecchawtical career: This new eoOmMon lasted but a year or 
to, hut it determined the cMrse of ReuchMn’s life. He now 
btgim to team Gredc, which had been tan^t in the French 
capltsd Since r 4 fa, and'-he sdso attached himidf to the .leader 
of 'the Paris rrtUiSts, Jean Hcynliuv'dr A Inpide (d. 1496), a 
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worthy tad Itamed man, whom he iolfowed to the viiroroas 
yming nnivenity of^Basd in 1474. At Basel Reuchlin took 
his mster a degree (1477), and fa^n to lecture with success, 
teaching a more ciasstcrf Latin than w» then ewnmon in 
beman schools, and also explaining Aristotle in Greek. His 
studies in this lanpage had be«i continued at Basel under 
Andronicus Contoblacas, and here too he formed the acquaint* 
anM of the bookseller, Johann Amorbach, for whom he prepared 
j (ViXMtdmus Breviloquus, ist ed., 1475-76I, 
wmch did good service in its time and ran through many editions. 
This first publicfttion and Keuchlin's account of his teaching at 
Basel in a letter to fardinal Adrian (Adriano Castellesi) in 
February 1518 show that he had already found the work which 
in a larger sphere occupied his whole Kfe. He was no original 
genius, but a born teacher. But this work of teaching was not 
to be dime mainly from the professor’s chair. Reuchlin soon 
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left Basel to seek further Greek training with George Hieron vmus 
at Paris, and to learn to write a fair Greek hand that he mi^t 
support himself by claying MSS. And now he felt that he 
must choose a profession. His choice fell on law, and he was 
thus led to the great school of Orleans (1478), and finally to 
Poitiers, where he became licentiate in July 1481. From Poitiers 
Reuchlin went in Dea-mber 1481 to Tubingen with the inten¬ 
tion of becoming a teacher in the university, but bis friends 
recommended him to Count Eberhard of WQrttemberg, who 
was about to journey to Italy and required an interpreter. 
Reuchlin was selected for this post, and in February 1482 left 
Stuttgart for Florence and Rome, The journey lasted but a 
few months, but it brought the German scholar into contact 
with several learned Italians, especially at the Mcdicean Academy 
ill Florence; his connexion with the count became permanent, 
and after his return to Stuttgart he received important posts 
at Eberhard’s court. About this time he appears to have 
married, but little is known of his married life. He loft no 
children; but in later years his sister’s grandson Mclanchthon 
was almost as a son to him till the Reformation estranged them. 
In 1490 he was again in Italy. Here he saw Pico della Mirandola, 
to whose Cabbalistic doctrines he afterwards became heir, and 
.-ilso made the friendship of the pope’s secretary, Jakob (^csten- 
berg, which was of service to him in his later troubles. Again 
in 1492 he was employed on an embassy to the emperor Frederick 
at Linx, and here he began to read Hebrew with the emperor’s 
Jewish physician Jakob ben Jehiel Loans.’ He knew something 
of this language before, but Loans’s instruction laid the basis of 
that thorough knowledge which he afterwards improved on his 
third visit to Rome in 1498 by the instruction of Obadja Sforno 
of Cesena. In 1494 his rising reputation had been greatly 
enhanced by the publication of De Verba Mirifico. 

In 1496 Eberhard of Wflrttemberg died, and enemies of 
Reuchlin had the ear of his successor; Duke Efaerhani. He was 
glad, therefore, hastily to follow the invitatioa of Johann von 
Dalberg (i 44 S-t 503 )j the sdiolarly bishop of Worms, and flee 
to Heidelberg, which was then the seat of the “ Rhenish Society." 
In this court of tetters Reuchlm’s aj^inted function was to 
make translations from the' Greek authors, in whidi bb reading 
was already extremely wide. Though Reuchlin bad no public 
office as teacher, tad even at Heidelberg was prevented from 
lecturing, he was during a great part of hfe life the real centre 
of aB Greek teaching as well as of all Hebrew teaching , in 
Gem^y. To carry out thb work' hc’ found it n«!e.ssBry to 
provide a series of helps for begiimers and others. He never 
pubinhed a Greek grammar, though he heid one ;in MS; for mt 
with his pupils, but he put out seveiai Gttle demeutary Gteek 
boc^. Reuchlin, H may be noted; p ro n p u w u ed Greek os ha 
native teadien had tai^t him to do, td. hi the modem Oresic 
fashion.- Thb pronunciation, Which he-defends in DidopesJe: 
ReOa La. Ordatiqiu Serm. JVw, (151^, come to he .knoMi>:ia: 
eontraft(o that uM by Rasmus; ■BthuReiKtUiiiiaiii ' : 

At Heideiberg ReueUfo had'tetayf fritatfr iiapib, omasm 
whom FVtaeVon Siddngeiifis'tlwheit koUiMtam^ With tia 
ih^ he bbid itaMa-ilweB Hnd<) oif S 4 httnrt;«lm.lw atiht' 
tbemyiiaatfie'Aujiast i Bia a Cd a md ' ll e l ii ni ^ i j Oa 4 urdiaa:ha: 


took a Kholar’s revenge in hb fint Latin cmaedy ^erabu.a 
satire on worthless monks and false idics. ■ 


Through Dalb^, Reuchlin came into contact , with PhihdL 
elecM palace of Rhiae,. who employed him todiredvie 
stu^ of hb sons, and in 1498 gave the mission to Roma 
which has beta already noticed as firaiMul for JUuchlin'i «o- 
gr^ in Hebrew. He came back laden with Hebrew books, 
and found whiji he reached Heidelberg that a change of novern- 
mtat had i^ien^ the way for hb return to Stuttgart, whm his 
wife had remained all along. Hb friends had nov ^the 
upper hand, and knew Reuchlin’s value, hi 1500, orperhana 
in 1502, he was given a very high jadiaal office in the Swabian 
League, which he held till 1512, when he retired to a small «-»«*« 
near Stuttgart. 

For many years Reuchlin had been increasingly absorbed ih 
Hebrew studies, which had for him more than a mere philnim ^ 
interest. Though he was dways a good Ostholic, tad evM 
took the habit of an Augustiniu monk when he felt that hm 
d«th was near, he was too thorough a humanist to be a BlwJ 
follower of the churiffi. He knew the abuses of monkish refigion, 
and was interested in the reform of preaching as shown m hb 
De Arte Predieandi (1503)—a book which became a sort e£ 
preacher’s manual; but above all as* scholar he was eager 
the Bible should be better known, and could not tie him^ tB 
the authority of the Vulgate, The key to the Hebraea neriter 
was the grammatical and exegetical tuition of ^ medieval 
rabbins, especially of David Kimbi, and when he had mastowd 
thb himself he was resolved to open it to others. In (306 
appeared hb epoch-making De Rudimentit Hebrauif—gmoBmt 
and lexicon ™raainly after Kimhi, yet not a mere copy of one 
man’s tubing. The edition was costly and sold Mowjy. One 
great difficulty wa.s that tiie wars of Maximilian I. m Italy 
prevented Hebrew Bibles coming into Germany. But lor thb 
also Reuchlm found help by printing the Penitential PmIiiii 
with grammati^ explanationi (1512), and other helps followed 
from time to time. But his Grata s^ies had interested hiffl 
in Aose fantastical and mystical systems of later, times with 
which the Cabbala has no snudl aflUy. Following Pkm, he 
seemed to find in the Cabbala a profound thceeophy whidi mi^ 
be of the greatest service for the defence of Chrut^ty and fha: 
reconciliation of science with the mysteries of faith—an iii»h«p| y 
delusion indeed, but one not surprising in thoit strain time of 
ferment. Reudilin’s mystko-cabbalistic ideas and oj^ects wuK 
expounded in the De .Verbo Mirifieo, and finally in the De AUg 
CabbaiUsHea (1517). ■ j , 

Unhappily many of hb contemporaries thou^t that the fiint' 
step to the conversion of the Jews was to ti^e from them dab 
books. Thb view had for -its chief advocate bigoted Johaon 
Pfefferkorti (1469-1521), hknsdf a baptised Hebrew, Pfefler-’ 
kom’t plans were backed by the Domiaicans of Cdom; tad 
in 1509 he got from the emperor autfaneity to conflitate al 
Jewbh books directed aninst die Gfarbtian faith. Armed wbk 
thb mandate, he vbited Stuttgart and adeed Reucfalin's heb 
as a jurist and expert in putting it.'hbo execution., RtniebSi; 
evaded die demand, mainly beca^ the man^te lacked ccftaim 
fcamalities, but he could not kmg ronam neutrta The execu¬ 
tion of FfeSerkorn’s sdtemes Ira to ,d^cu}tiCi tad '^ a hbr 
appeal to Maximilian. In 1510 Rrachlirt wag su mt^ n^ mdm 
name of the emperar to ^vc hb opmkn 'en dw eupaNHiaBaf 
thejewbhbodki. HbawMtlrisda^’MimiSthtd^;Oie^^ 
yio;. m it he djvblqi #e,b6^.';inti(j fnta 

me,Bibie which noormprapoied tbfkstrejfr^anditgmjgdMM 
each class; he show* that the books epamiblei^ing toCm- 
tianity^^ -very few tad ibwed he wAdMeill V mdit Jtaa' 
themserves, wtoae the other* are either works necemary to the 

1inmwiri'ti]‘lteWilittrn-iriiitWi«b1 
law.ioc eoBtab nstaer nf vaita aadrl8BMy ifdttMtftiRMdf . 
ought BoK-taibe rMoifieed Ifeeauw ‘ttMy.ifOW.ctaiitat^ 
ModtaiMtadiailihatofdufGbrbtbtai 
tayw tstaaBld;ldectta..tha><fta;ttaytata.’t}fp^^ 
e^at a«b^iOmtan'itaiMbtt)t 

f-»^’rfaptasM<1to>ioibb-mKpettatfh(|go^ .all bub), 
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Aouid be taimfcinn tlM Jews; «nd, w the emperor stili hesi- i 
Uted, the bigots threw on Rewchlin the whole biante oi their 
utsaccess. -Pfeierkom circufaued at the P'rankfort fair of 1511 ' 
• gtOM wider und gejfen die Juden) declaring 

ntt Bmchlin had been bribed ; and Kcuchiin retorted as 
warhdyiin the Augempiegd (151,1). His adversary’s next move 
w«l to dedare the Augenspiegel a dangerous book ; the Cologne 
theological faculty, with the inquisitor Jakob vwi Hochstraten 
(d. 1537) took ^ diis cry,and on the 7th of October 1512 they 
oldained an imperial order confiscating the Augenspiegel. 
Swhlin was timid, but he was honesty itself. He was 
willjng to receive corrections in theology, which was not his i 
■dijed, bM he could not unsay what he had said ; and as his 
enemies tried to press him into u corner he nu t them with open | 
define in a Defetim contra Catumniaiores (1513). Tlie uni- 
venitin were now appealed to for opinions, and were all against i 
Riwhlin. Even Pans (August 1514) condemned the Augen- I 
and called on Reuchlin to recant. Meantime a formal ' 
process had begun at Mainz before the grand inquisitor, but ! 
Reuchlin by an appeal succeeded in transferring the question I 
to Rome. Judgment was not finally given till July 1516 ; and ' 
thi'n, though the deciaon was rcidly for Reuchlin, the trial was ’ 
simply quashed, fhe result had cost Reuchlin years of trouble 
and no small part of his moifet fortune, but it was worth the 
sacrifice. Por far alwivc the direct importance of the issue was 
Uie great stirring of public opinion which had gone forward. 
And if the obscurantists c.suaped easily at Rome, with only a half 
coidcmnation, they reci'ived a crushing blow in Germany. No 
could survive the ridicule that was poured on them in the 
EpittoUu Obsewornm Virorum, the first volume of which written 
cbi^y by Crotus Rubcanus appeared in 1514. and the second 
by Ulnch von Hutten in 1517. Hutten and Franz von Sickingen 
could to force Reuchlm’s enemies to a restitution 
matwial damages ; they even threatened a feud against 
the Dominicans of Cdlqgne and Spires. In 1520 a commission 
met m Frankftet to investigate the case. It rwidemned 
Hochs^ten. But the final decision of Rome did not indemnify 
The contest ended, however ; public interest liad grown 
absorbed entirely by the Lutheran question, and Reuchlin 
hid BO ren^ to feOr new attacks. Reuchlin did not long 
victory in peace. In 151^ Stuttgart was visited by 
toine, avd war and pestilence. From November of this 
jww to the Bprmg of »5ai the veteran statesman sought refuge 
* taught there for a year as professor of Greek 

^ Hebrew. It was forty-one years since irt I’oitiers be had 
tort spokm from a public chair; but the old man of wxty.ftve 
><»* hB.gifi of teaching, and hundreds ,of 1 scholars 
qowded round him. This gleam of autumn Sunshine'was again 
woto by the i^ue; but Bow he was called to Thbingen and 
ipjot th« wint« of 1521^33 teaching in his own systematic 
ly. Bat m the spring he found;it necessary to visit the baths 
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w^benwll, ^ l^he was serted with jaundice. Of which he 
oiM on the 30® of June esaa, leaving in the history of the new 
wn^g^a name only secend to that of his younger contemporary 

L. Geiger, 

',)■ whfch '» rtanclord bibgtmphy. The 
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frte»ri«7), fldTOrt>hohotar and 
was bore' 

S?.!!?? /??*” WM-named Alfrediafter Uw 

eawN in <Mmtoa<4plgaMi^«arei«uari<lretiiiMqtioye^) 


Florence, in Constantinople and in Rome. He also spent son 
time in the Foreign Office in Berlin. 1851 to i86o i 

represented his country in Florence. Reopiont was the frien 
and adviser of Frederick William IV* In ^879 he founded tl 
Aaehener Gesckichtsverein, and having spent his concludin 
years at Bonn and at Aix-la-Chapelle, he died in the latter cit 
on the 27th of April 1887. 

Reaniont's numerous writings deal mainly with Ila|y, in whie 
country he passed many years of his life. On the history of Flurenc 
and of Tuscany he wrote Tavole cranologiche t n'ncrniic Mia Hart 
ftiwnttna {1B4!; Supplement, iByj); GeschicMe Toscanas seti det 
Emlf M ftrirratinhehen Freisiaals (Gotha, 1876-77); and Lorem 
(It Medtct (Leiiixig, 1K74. and asaiu 1883). This last book'has.beei 
translated into English by K. Harrison (1876). He rcmemUrci 
his connexion with Florence when he wrote Mdmisfit Brieh eoi 
ciium Fhrentiner (Leipzig, 1840-44). and his residence in Rotn^ 
was also responsible forhis CeschicMt der Stadt Horn (1 vols 1867-70I 
t urning his attention fo the history of Naples, he Wrote Du CaraL 
(Kill Maddaloiii; Neapel unter spauhcluii Htinchafl (i8si : Eng 
trans., 1854), ana more .general works on Italian history are ■ BeS 
rdee tur italicmscheit Grschichte (6 vOls., Beriin, i85t-t7), am 
CharahUrhildtr aur der neuereii Geichichte Ualmns (1886)'. Mon 
strictly biographical in their nature are , Uic Jugend Cateunus di 
Medut (i«54), which has been translated into French by A.,Baschei 
(18O6); Dir Crdfiti vtin Albany (1860) and a life of his dost 
mend Capponi, Gtno Capponi. ein Zrit- uud Lehembild (Ootha 1880) 
His GangaHtlh : PapsI Clemeus XIV., snnt Brie/e und .vine Zni 
(Berlin, 1S47) is valuable for tiie relations between tins nope and 
111* Jesuits. Othn wwks which may be mentioned are Zcitgenussen 
Biografien und Charakterisiihen (Berlin. 1862); Biblingrapa del 
lavari pMlicati in Germania suUa rtona ^Italia (Berlin. 1863) • 
Btograpkische Denkblatkr ndch prtsbnlithtn Ertnnrrungen (Leipzig' 
1878); and Saggtdi sioriar/ihtrotMra (Florence. 1880). Keumont's 

other important work, one which he was peculiarly tilted to write 
iras his .4«5 Friedrich IVilhelms IV. gtsundeu unit kranken Tacen 
(Leipzig, 1885). 

See H. HCiffer, Allred von Eeumout (Cologne, 1904); and the same 
writer s article in the Allgetnetne Deutsokc Biographic, Band xxviii. 
(1889). 

R^UfHON, known also by hs fiHrmer name Bourbon, an 
island and French colony in the Indian Ocean, 400 m. S.E. of 
T^atave, Madagascar, and 130 .S.W. of Port Louis, Mauritius. 
It is elliptic in form; its greatest length is 45 m. and its greatest 
breadth 32 m., and it has an area of 965 sq. m. It lies between 
20 51' and ex® 22' S. and 55® 25’ and 55® 54' E. 

The coast-line (about 130 m.) is little indented, there are no 
natural harbours and no small islets round the shore. The 
narrow^ coa.st 4 ands are succeeded by hilly ground which in 
turn gives place to mountain masses and tableland, which 
occupy the greater part of the island. The main axis runs 
N.W. and S.E., and divides -the island into a windward (E.) 
district and a leeward (Wi) district, the dividing line being 
practically that of the watei^ed. The form of the mountains 
' IS the result of double vokanic action. First there arose from 
the Bto a mountain whose summit is approximately represented 
by Piton des Neiges (10,060 ft.), a denuded crater of immense 
proportkmsj and at a later date another crater opened towards 
the B..-which; piling up themountain mass of Lo Volcan, turned 
what was till the* a circle into an ellipse. The oldest erupted 
rocks belong to the-type of the-andesites; the newest >are 
varieties of basalt. The two diaasift.are united by high table¬ 
lands. In the olcter massif the most striking featiires are now 
three areas of subsidence—the-cirques of Salazie, Riviire des 
Galets and Qiaos—which lie N.W, and S. of the Piton, des 
NeigB. The first.-which may be taken as typical, is surrounded 
by high ohnort parpendifcular walls of- fxisaltic lava, and. its 
surface is rendered irregular by hills and hillocks 0^ (Hbris faUen 
fram the heights. Towards the S. lies the voat stratum of 
rocks'(250 to son ft. de«p)^ whiehi 00 the a6th. of November 
1875.. suddenly-tmeepiiig dewn, from the Biton fdes Neiges and 
t^ Gror Horae <(a “ dusuldM ’'' >«(rithe.^*<re),:hwied,tbe lit^ 
vJUi^'Of Grand Sable-and desrl^' aihundscdof it« ,infaabitants. 
BtoWes-^e Kton -des NeigeE -end the Sros MfMrte the pbief 
heists in this, pditb of' the isl«od:oim!Oe p)n‘aiBidicat Cknandef 
( 7300 <ft.h another shoulder ofithosmtooi, ud the Omnd-Beroard 
( 94 «o!fi.y,septnMi«>ihO(iMiMt;m-ilMemnadi(:;itoqrt . 

/mm mktmittmmiiiM Virichtisih cirt.aifIifrBm Uwregt 
iMdad^jtidirafV eia|MHlMr’bM*whMHtSfHrm-^- 
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The ttuter «aelotur«Tunt acms 'tiie M«nd in a N. and S. direc- 
tiodj' the inner ii^g a kind df parabola with its arms (Rempart 
du Treihblet on the S. and Rempart du Bois Blanc on the N.) 
stretching E. to the seta and embracing not only the volcano 
proper but also the great eastward slope known as the Grand 
BriSW. The 30 m. of mountain wall round the volcano is per¬ 
haps unique in its astonishing r^ularity. It encloses an ares 
ot about 40 sq. m. known as the Grand Enclos. There are 
two principal craters, each on an devated cone,—the more 
westerly, now extinct, known as the Bory’ Crater (86i» ft.), 
after Bory de St Vincent, the geologist, and the more easterly 
railed the Burning Crater or fournaise (8294 ft.). The latter 
is partially surrounded by an “ enclosure ’’ on a small scale 
with precipices 200 ft. high. Eruptions, though not infrequent 
(thirty were registered between i7.ts and i86o), are seldom 
serious; the more noteworthy are those of 1745, J 77 ®> > 79 *> 
1812, i8bo, 1870, r88i. Hot mineral springs are found on the 
flanks of the Piton des Neiges ; the Source de Salazie (discovered 
in 1831) lies 2860 ft. above sea-level, has a temperature of 90“, 
and discharges 200 to 220 gallons per hour of water impregnated 
with bicarbonate ot soda, and carbonates of magn^um and 
lime, iron, &f.; that of filaos (discovered in 1826) is 3650 ft. 
above the sea with a temperature of loo*; and that of Mafatc 
2238 ft. and 87'. 

Vertically Reunion m 4 y be divided into five zones. The 
first or maritime zone contains all the towns and most of the 
villages, built on the limited areas of level alluvium occurring 
at inten-als round the coast. In the second, which lies between 
2600 and 4000 ft., the sugar plantations make a green belt 
round the island and country houses abound. The third zone 
is that of the forests; the fourth that of the plateaus, where 
European vegetables can be cultivated ; and above this extends 
the region of the mountains. 

Chmaie .—The year divides into two seasons—that of heal 
rain from November to April, that Of dry and more bracing weather 
from Mav to October. The prevailing Winds are from the S.E., 
sometimes veering round to the S., and more frequmtly to the 
N E • the \V. winds ate not so steady (three hundred and eeven 
days of E. to fifty-eight of W. wind to the course of the year). It 
is seldom calm duitog the day, but there is usurily a penod ol 
complete repose before the mud wind I**”'*. “ 

Several years sometimes pass without a cyclone vising the 1^0 1 
at other times they occur more than once m a sirujlo wmter. 
The »-«-• ie marie occasionally does great damage. On the 
side ol the island the winds are gmerally from the W. ^ S.W. 
and bring little tain. Mist hangs alinoBt afl dy m the tops o f to e 
niountalhs, but usually dears off at nig^ On the 
rones on the windward side the m«n lemp*«ti« “ *^“t w J- 
in the " winter " and 78' F. m the suminer. On the leeward 
side the heat is somwhat I" 

annual average is 66‘ F. ; at the Ptame des J/.J?* 

rainfall is very heavy on the wmdward side, some stotnoa registmng ■ 

Xte "yS whuJon the "dry" ride of the j^d 

,0 to. are registered. On tte meamtrin mow 

yew, and iCe is occaiiooaHy •een. In general the tdand ^ healthy, | 

but fever is prevalent on the coast. ^ . ; 

Fauna and Flora.—Tinf fauito of Rfriden Is iwt “very rtohi m 
variety of species. The mammals are a brown mata (Lra^ 
r tromMadsgaicar. Pteropue idwarint now nwly 
several bats, a wMhaatTthe tW or 
several rat*, the hgre, and toe BO»t- 

4c. The viritonta 

;; 2 m^dap.c.;; Mauritius and even Intoa, me very nurnerew. 
Uaarda a^ frogs of more toan one ycies are eot^n, W ttoe 
is only one make {Lyc< 4 <m ttutkaaft kirnwh to toe 1 ^. VmW* 
i^i« of GoUna, a native tpecieaei 

oStliroummau 0^** and Deuhs rupeOns ate among the freanwater 

fisW Tuttles. l<!nnedyc<mim<m.Kepow.v^rare. 

In tl» forest regton of the hli^ 
above toe sea. characterised by toe 

JoiimI • laid nbove that n •imilwf hwt m A 69 ^ 
ftciiclcs this tent the bert toh^treH are . 


medlar, the aaaage-ataw. the tamamd, toe AMmotthu euuki^ui, 
the ehirtoMiya. the papaya. *p. Forest* origtorily e^ered hmly 
to* wbota isUod j the m»}ority of toe land hag beep,eleanxl by.to 
iitoaUtoats, hat there are still aome 200 sq. m. of, umilapdanfr tpe 
administration has in part replanted the higher dutjUicti, such as 
Salaaie* with eucaipyfus and caoutchouc trees. 

The inhabitants are divided into various clas^. 
the creoles, the mulattoes, the negroes, and Indians and otbtf 
Asiatics. The creole population is Jcaccnded from tlie Cirsl French 
settlers, chiefly Normans and Bretons, who married Malaga^ 
women. Later settlers included European wismen. but the presen^ 
of non^Curopoan blood is so common aroon|; the creoles that the 
phrase " l^rbon white " was given in Mauritius to linen of douH*- 
ful cleanness. Three kinds of creoles arc recognised—tho^ ®f the 
towns and couts, those of tlic mouptaius. and the QfMtu, 
originally a chuw of small farmers Uviug in the uplands, now redi^d 


general oi a somewhat weak physique, qu^>witted and of clvanp»g 
manners, .hravc and very proud of their island, but not of strong 
character. The mixed races tend to approximate to a single type* 
one in which the European strain predominates. The creole 
patois n French mixed witln a considtralde flumber of Malagasy 
and Indian woirds, and containing many , local idioms. Tbe.pppu" 
lation. ahoai 35.000 towards the close of the i8th century, wiw in 
1849, at the period of the liberation of the slaves, 120,000, of whom 
<)0.8 m were ncw'ly freed negroes. Thereaft*^ coolies were 
duced from India, and in 1870 the population had ineicaied to 
212,000. In 18S2 the government of India ceased to authoiW 
tl^ emigration of coolies to K^union, and in consequence of that 
and other economic causes the populatfcm decreased, in, J9 <b 
the inhaliitants numbered I 73 r 3 r 5 . Of these 13*402 were British 
Indians* 4490 Malagasy, 9457 lordgn^wm negroes, and 1378 
Chinese. Of the native born the creoles numbered about 30^, toe 
remainder being negroes or of mixed race. Among the Indu« 
population the males arc as three to cme to the females* and the 


birth-rate is lower than the death-rate. 

Towns and Commntncation,'^Si Denis, the capital of the udand* 
lies on the N. coa&t. U had in 1902 a population of 27,39*- H 
is built in the form of ampliitbeatrc* and has several fine puiflic 
buUdinffs and centrally situated botanic gardens. It is the seat 
of a mhopric. a court of first instance and an appeal court. It 
1 ms an abundant supply of pure water. Tim oofy anchorage for 
vessels is an open roaosleatf. St Ficrre (pop. 26*M^ ^ rakf 
town on tbe leeward side of the island, has a smal) artificim hatbour. 
Between St Herre and St Denis, and both op the leeward shore* 
are the towns of St Ixiuis (pop. 12.541) and St IPaul (pop. 19*617). 
A few miles N. of St Paul on the S. sid«' of Cape Pointo des Galets 
is the port of (nc same name, the only consuh^ble harbour in the 
island. It was completed in 1886 at r. cost of ^^2.700,000, covers 


40 aoes. is well protect, and lias 28 ft. of wat^. A railway 
serving tbe port goes round the coast from St Pierre* by St Paul, 
St I^is* Ac., to St Benoti (a town on the F*. side qf the ttland wfUi 


a pop. of 12,523), a distance of 63!^ m. This line is caiTi<xl t 
a tunnel nearly 0| m. long between La Possession and St 
Besides the railway the lower parts of the island are well pi 


a cable connecting B8uhion with Taihataye and Maurfuus 
was laid- 

Jndustriet.—The Sugar Planlatiout.—Tht area ot th* cultivated 


mantoc, potatoes. Kaiicols, oi coflee, vamua 4nd cocoa. , The 
sugar-cane, tobodiiced to lyti by Herre Farat, i* new toe itojde 
cn^ In the iSto centu^ toe first place h*lo>«ed to coSae (»tro- 
duMd from Arabia to tyifi) and to toe clove tree, brought fRim toe 
Eto^ Indie* by IMivre at the risk of his life. Both are now culti¬ 
vation’* very Wtod scale. Vanin*, bltoodnced to 1818, wa* not 
exteo*l 5 eIy culftoftod tfl| abpnt iSjo. Bpurh* vanilla, a* it w 
caiM, is ofhtoh Cha^tor, and nest to ng«f if the most important 
aSrie of cultivation to. tod,,iatond. 1T»*« *« •wall pUmtotom* 
of cocoa apd ciw^ioM; cotton-gfowiag. *?*• tried, but proved iwt 
'tflCCCSifuI. ’ I -i' ' ' 

the idilbstry bu ^ compettfipii 

with b^ Wg*2 flM ih* nmets nl bnuatm. also kom 
of Ubaar-nom »c. imgiM flf thn (fb^, to*# 

AnMtouwiM In 18981 nhd Ikh&, 'oxtziwaauit artnpds 

mniCfthi 
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REUS—REUSCH, F. H. 


nmlolted, rxeept lot the mineral springe which yield waters highly 
amemed. Almoat alt the products of the island are exportM, 
so the inuxwt trade is very varied. Cattle are import^ tom 
Madagascar; rice, the chief arlirir of food, tom Saigon and India; 
petroleum, largely used in manufactories, tom America and Russia ; 

tverything else comes from France, to which country go 
the grwt majority of the exports. Over 73 % of the shipping is 
under the French flag 

Coeiinrrw.—The total tradf amounted in i860 to the value of 
£4,464,000 (the highest during the century) ; in 1900, to £1,333 240 
fn ii)<.)3 the imtxjrts were valued at £727,000 and the exports at 
£428,000 Of the iroiiorts £300,000 were tom France or French 
»Ionles ; of the exports £388,000 went to France or French colonies. 

J Tie currency consists of notes of the Banqtic de la Reunion (guatan* 
teed by the government) and nickel token money. Neither the notes 
nor the nickel money have any currency outside Reunion ; the rale 
o( exchange varies from 3 to 20 

Adminixlralton and Revenue. —Reunion is regarded practically 
* ^**^^*** 6*81 ttl France. It sends two deputies and one senator 
to the French Itgislature, and is governed by laws passed by that 
I’f.y inhabitants, not being aliens, enjoy the franchise, no 
distinction being made between whites, negroes or mulattoes all 
of whom are citisens. At the head of the local administration is 
by “ secretary-general, a procureur 
a privy council and a council-general elected by the 
suffrages of all citixens. The governor lias the right of direct 
commumration and negotiation with the government of South 
Africa and all states cast of the Cafa-. The council-general ha-s wi-' 

F" administrativ. 
c *’ '* 1 ''“*™ "ifd two arrondissoments, the Wl-.d- 
™"»ir'i*“" aid nine communes, and the 1-ceward 

cimtons and seven communes. The towns are subject 
the *aw. The revenue, largely dependent on 

f™" an average of 

Aaam^ vcars 1895 g<> to an average^ of /td7,szs in the 

ex«n'dtore"Xe 1 . ■'Y atUgr^lontl 

ImSSiTr ‘b'- loss incurred in main^ning the 

iiai^ur and railway. Increased from £224,508 to £225 088 * De- 

hcits are made good by grants from France ’ * 

AnrlUsT; hv the o" if “'’““" 5 ' bwn first discovered in 

name I'avigator Fedro Mascarenhas, and his 

name, or that of Mascart^ne Islands, is still applied to the archi 

■ iH* '* P^bable that it must 
iheco Penf.nr„ ^anta Apollonia discovered bv 

l*”the Emtlish eariv and 

..^ *7^^ century When In 1618 the wUnd 

^*‘“l" rt. or Gobert. of Diepw. it 
I 001^X111 i ? i™""’ ■‘''"nation in the name of 

Z* r 'f .’^43 by Jaciues ITonis, agent of the 

fi^ouft ^ Madagascar; and in 1649 Etteime de 

at^^t •’a'"'”’® arainent successor, reneated* the ceremony 
name^rte^fiLi Poasesslon. He also changed the 

*b* “'aoi! tom Mascarenhas to Bourbon. Bv drerec of 


treatment of the coolies by the coloaitts. RAunico baa also sufiured 
from the disastrous effects of cyclones. A particularly destructive 
sto™ swept over the island in March 1879, and in 1904 another 
cyclone destroyed fully half of the sugar crop and 75 »/„ of the 
vanilla crm. « u 20 kuv 

Sec A. 6 . Garaault, Notice sue la Rtunion (Paris. 1900) a mono¬ 
graph prepmed for the Paris.exhibition of that year; E.'Jacob de 
tordemoy, £H«ie j«r I’ite de la Rtniuon. eeopaphie, richesses natur¬ 
e's Ac. (Marseilles, 1905); W. D. Oliver. Crags and Craters ■ 
Rambles tn the island of Riunton (London, 1^6) ; c. Keller. Natur 

und Volkils/i^H dftr 7 «m/ /JQmwaI .oout’. t *s. 



^ 11 - a''* *n I' 54 and 1O62 

Tu . ® granted, initiated a regular coloni22.tion 

firat commandant was itienne wfaTta 

grwth of the wlony was verj- slow, and in 1717 there were onlv 
term 'Sltti th? nim"tS' h “ cecortled that they Wed on e^lknt 
SiltoirmL '"’r "J'wa”' infe»ted the neigh- 

USTiE S'fj; ffiSS’tiS'ififS.'i 

£>= 



Island inrl thir iiVAlJaK Bfitfeh attack^ 

itot' the Z r* 


idmte 


.aw «ow*4«4<.yiM ur » DQHYoon iia2tti ! lieican de la Batie 

Eoxrhon ’ }■ Mauran, Impressions dans un 
voy. de Parts i Bourbon (1850) ; Maillard, Notes sur Pile de la Ri- 
union (1802) ; A26ma, Hist, de Pile Bourbon (1862). The geology 
^^/yjeanocs of Reunion were the obiect of elalwrate study ly 

(PWoges dans les quatre Inl 
ctpales ihs des mers d Afnque, Paris, 1804), and have since been 
examined by R yon Drasche (see Dte Inset Rfuman, Ac., Vienna 

. . ., laris, 1878). Tbe best map Is ftiu Lipervanche's Cnrte de la 
,./00,000 (Pans, 1906) v-rr.cecia 

REUS, a city of N.E. Spain, in the province of Tarragona 
on the ^ragossa-Tarragona raUway, 4 m. N. of Salon, its port 
on the Mediterranean. Pop. (1900) 26,681. Reus consists ol 
two parts, the old and the new, separated by the Calie Arrabal 
which oatupies the site of the old city wall. The old town 
centres in the Plaza del Mercado, from which narrow and 
tortuous lanes radiate in various directions ; the new one dates 
Irom about the middle of ^ i8th century, and its streets are 
wide and straight. There is an active trade in the agricultural 
products of the fertile region around the city, 'file Iptal 
industries developed considerabi)- between 1875 and 1905 and 
lEe city has important flour, wine and fruit export houses. 
There is a model farm belonging to the municipality in the 
suburbs. Reus has excellent primary, normal and higher- 
g^c sUte schools, many private schools, an academy of fine 
arts and a public library. The hospitals and foundling refuge, 
‘be town hall are handsome modern buildings 
Tlie earliest records of Reus date from about ifie middle of 
the 13th century. Its modern prosperity is traced to about 
the year 1750. when a colony of English settled here and estab¬ 
lished a trade in wooDens, leather, wine and qiirits. The 
prmcipal mcidents in its political history arose out of the 
oreurrences of 1843 (see Spain, History), in connexion with 
which the town received the title of city, and Generals Zurbano 
and Pnm were made counts of Reus. Tlie city was the birth¬ 
place of General Prim (1814-1870) and of the painter Mariano 
Ftwtuny (1839-1874). 

HKIKBICH (1823-.900), Old Catholic ‘ 
theologian, was bom at Bnlon, in Westphalia, on 4th December 
1823. He studied general literature at Paderborn, and theology 
jj-ir Tubingen and Munich. The friend and pupU of 
l^Umgw, he took his degree of Doctor in Theologv at Munich. 
Ae university of which Dollinger was so long an ornament. 
He was ordained priest in 1849, **''3 ♦»« immediately after- 
wrds made cliapkm at Cologne. In 1854 he became Pneaf- 
in the exegesis of the Old Testament in the Catholic 
Tn^ogical Faculty at Bonn; in 1858 he was made extra¬ 
ordinary, and in 1861 ordinary, professor of theologv in the 
^c university. From 1866 to 1877 he was editor of the 
v"TfcotogwcAw IMeratttrHaU. In the controversies on 
iCf,,.'" ,'b'lRy of the Pope, Rousch attached himself to 
Dcdlmgcr s party, and he And hfei colleagues Hilgers, Knoodt 
and Ungen were mtcrdicted by the archbishop of Cologne hi 
1871 from pursuing their courses of lectures. In 1872 he was 
"“"F years aftecrthis he held the po«t 
of Bonn, as weU as the position of viW- 
O'? Catijbbc Bishop 2 ’oiritens, but resigned both 
m 'io7&p>wittii9- with DolUniiffi hiB diSAtHSi^vcdsot ihv ncfihission 

‘•'*1^ Catholl?^h\,<S^to 

Its cfeilgy. 'Frtim ihirt thftt'he retired into lay^ conurntnion, 



REUSCH, M.‘ H.-^EUSS 




but continu^ to give kctuns u asu«l in the Old Cetiidic on a pensioR. Amonget his eatfiest works were:' Dt Utris 
Faculty of Thedogy in the univereity of Bonn, and to write wferfr TtsUmtHli ttpeeryfids pMi nen mgamh's (iBsp), Idud 
on theological subjects. He was made rector of that university sw EMeihtHg in das Evangtlmn Jahasmis (1840) and Die 
in 1873. In 1874 airf»i875 he was the offieW reportw of JtOummseke ThMdape (1847). In iBga he published Ws 
the memorade Reumon Conferences held at Bonn in those Histeire de la Ikiobipe dtrittenne an siide apastalifna, which was 
yem and attended by mwiy distinguished theologians of the followed in 1863 by L’Hisioirt du etmon des sasntts itritnm dasu 
Oriental and Anglican communions. PigHse ckritierme. In 1874 he began to puUish his translation 

Reusdi was a profound scholar, an untidy worker and a of the Bible, La Bible, neuveUe tr^netion aaec eommentaire. It' 
man of liable diameter. Among his voluminous works were was die critidsm and exegesis of the New Testament which 
contributions to Uie Rome intemationale de tkeologie, a review formed the subject of Keuss’s euiier labours—in 184a, indeed, 
started at Bern at the instance of the Old Catholic Congress at | he had published in German a history of the books of the New 
Lucerne. He wrote also works on the Old Testament; a'TvsiiixatxAiGescki^derheiUgenSekriftenN.Test.', and though 
pamphlet on Die De^schm Bischbft and der Aberglaube; and | hisownviewswereliberal, he opposed tlm results Of the TQbingen 
another on the falsifications to be found in the treatise of i school. After a time he turned his attention also to Old Testa- 
Aquinas against the Greeks; as well as essays on the history of ment criticism, for which he was especially fitted Iw his sound 
the Jesuit Order, and a book of prayers. But his fame will knowledge of Hebrew. In i88r he published in German his 
mainly rest on the works which he and Dollinger published , CescAtcAledef An'h^M 5 <Afi/<en.i 4 [. 7 ef<.,averitableencyciopacdia 
jointly. These consisted of a work on the Autobiography of 1 of the history of Ismel from its earliest beginning till the taking 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the Geschichle der Moralslrettigm in der j of Jerusalem by Titus. He died at Strassburg on the 15th of 
Romiseh-KatkoUsekm Kirekr seit dm XVI. Jekrhundert, and j Ajot 1891. 

the Erorterungen dbtr Leben tend Sehriften des hi. Liguori. j Reuss belonged to the more modern section of the Ubeiisl 
Duri^ the last few years of his life he was smitten with parriysis. party in the Lutheran Church. His critical position was to 
He died on the 3rd of March iqoo, leaving behind him in manu- ! some extent tliat of K. H. Gmf and J. Wellhausen, allowing for 
script a collection of letters to Bunsen about Roman cardinals | the circumstances that he was in a sense their forerunner, and 
and prelates, which has since been puUished. (j. J. L.*) j was actually for a time Graf’s teacher. Indeed, he was really 

REDSCH, BARB HENRIK (1852 - ), Norwegian geologist, ^ the originator of the new movement, but hesitated to publish 

was born at Bergen on the sth of September 1854, He was the results of his studies. For many years Reuss edited with 
educated at Christiania, Leipzig and Heidelberg, and graduated | A. H. Cunitz (b. 1812) the Beitrage *n den Iheebgiseken Wissett- 
Ph.D. at Christiania in 1883. He joined the Geological Survey ; sckajlen. With A. H. Cunitz and J. W. Baum (1809-1878), 
of Norway in 1875, and b^me Director in 1888. He is dis- ' and after their death alone, he edited the monumental edition 
tinguished for his researches on the crj’stalline schists and the ' of Calvin’s works (38 vols., 1863 9 .). His critical editim of 
Palaeozoic rocks of Norway. He discovered Silurian fossils , the Old Testament appeared a year after bis death. His son, 
in the highly altered rocks of the Bergen region ; and in 1891 Ernst Rtmots (b. 1841), was in 1873 appointed city librarian 
he called attention to a palaeozoic conglomerate of glacial origin \ at Strassburg. 

in the Varanger Fiord, a view confirmed by Mr A. Strahan ; Sec the article in Herzog - Hauck. Reateneyhiopadie, and ef. 
in 1896, who found glacial striae on the rocks beneath the Otto Pfleiderer, Development of Theology in Germany einte Kani 
ancient boulder-bed. Rcusch has likewise thrown light on 

the later geological periods, on the Pleistocene glacial pheno- i RBUS8, the name of two small principalities of the German 
mena and on the sculpturing of the scenery of Norway. Among ' empire, called Reuss, elder line, or Reuss-Greiz, and Reuss, 
his separate publications are Silur fossiler eg pressedt Ken- , younger line, or Reuss-Scldeiz-^ra. With a joint area Of' 
^tnerater (1882); Del nordlige Norges Geotogi (1891). I 441 m- they form part of the complex of Thuringian states, 

REUSS, AUGUST EMANUEL VON (1811-1873), Austrian and consist, roughly faking, of two main blocks of territory, 
geologist and palaeontologist, the son of Franz Ambrosius ' separated the Neustodt district of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar. 
Reuss (1761-1830 j was bom at Bilin in Bohemia on the 8th ! The more southerly, which is much the larger of the two portions, 
of July 1811. He was educated for the medksU profession, bdongs to the bleak, mountainous region of the Frankenwald 
gloating in 1834 at the university of Prague, and afterwards ; and the Vo^nd, while the northern portion is hilly, but fertile, 
practising for fifteen years at Bilin. His leisure was devoted to ! The chief rivers are the Weisse Elster and the Saide. About 
mineralogy and geolo^, and the results of his researches were ! 35 % of the total Surface is occupied by forests, while about 
published in Geognostiseke Skitien aus Bokthen (1840-44) and j 40 % is under tillage and about 19 % under meadow and 
Die Versteinerungen der Bikmisehen KreidefermaHon (1845-46). pasture. Wheat, rye and bariej; are the principal crops grown, 
In 1849 he gave up his medicid practice, and became professor and the breeding of cattle is an important industry, 
of mineralogy at the university of Prague. There he estab- Rtms-Greit, with an area of las sq. m., belongs to the larger 
lished a fine mineralo^cal coUection, and he became Use first | of the two divisions mentioned ab^, and consists of mte 
lecturer on geology. In 1863 he was appointed professor of ; large and several small parcels of land. On the whole, the soil 
mineralogy m t& university of Vienna. He investigated : is not favouraUe for i^iculture, but the rearing of cattle is 
the Cretaceous fauna of Gomu, and studied the Crustacea, carried on with much success. About 63 % of the inhabitants 
including entomostraca, the corals, bryozoa, and especially maintain themselves by industrial pursuits, the chief products 
the foraminifera of various gedogical formatKns and countries, of which are the making of woollen fabrics at Greiz, the carithi. 
He died at Vienna on the 26th of November 1873. and of stockings at Zeutenroda. Other industries are machine- 

Rnss, NOOUAIII) GUBbLAnn lUOfelE (1804-1891),' bttilding,t>rintin#andtbeimridngofpaperandporDelain. In 1905 
Protestant theologian, was bom at Stroosl^ on the tfith'of the popiiiatian Of the prinequdity was 70,^3. Theemutitution el 
Julyi8e4. Hestudied phildogy in his native town (i8s9-«s),' Reuss^Greiz date! from >867, aRdpttn^es for a repre^tative 
theoli^ at Gottingen under J. 0 . Ekhhom; and Oriental chamber of twelvt members; of wWi riiree art appointed by 
languages at Halle under Wilhelm Gesmiius, and afterwaida at' the prinOe, whSt tho ftn-ahoiian by the tended proprielOSSy 
Paris under Sihrestre de Sacy (1627-08). In 1^8 he became three by-tbe townsand four bytheTun! dietricte. Therevwiw' 
Prnatdoeera «t Strasrimig. From 1820 to 1834 he tught' andiSxpenditUrt amount totebaut^rSyaM a year, and there fteio 
Biblical criticism and Orient^ languages at' the Strassburg' puhHc debt. The reignttig prince is Henry XXlV.n(bitSyl),' 
Theologteall School; he then bechme amistant, arid afterwhidsi ' but tte ho-te inta^aMh of dftchargii^ Ins dutieSy IheH ■» 
in 1836; reguter professor Of theOlegytt that urfiVersity. 'i^nw undeitalMi’bylrrtgeiit. ' > i: .’ 

sympathies of Reuse German radher’tMA'>n«ndh, and I NsMtssSriUeH-Gsra, with att'siea>ofi3S9'«|i th., tecludek'ftert! 
after' thef anh^mriotrof'Aini«»td GeriiU(ty‘ihe rema iweN^ti’^ of .Mm saathaBBund the eijiiateaf) tha-naroiem a{.>thi:liwii>iaiii»i 
Stririslmrg,s(nd‘rt(a 1 ndd hh<profes«Mih!pA^^^^ t88l;heiretiiied>i| dtewirtis u neatie iM d'Sfcaws^Kititouelrte Bavaria mdke.mUBE) 
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an 4 Fruuian Saxony on tfa« north. The former portion is 
known as the ObeibwAand the latter as the Unterland. Owing 
to the-fertitify of the Unterland, quite one-quarter of the people 
are sapporUd -by agricultural pursuits, aitlwugb there is also 
much industrial activity. The chief industrial product consists 
of wotdlen.goods, and the manufacture centres in the capital 
Gera, the largest of the six towns of the principality. Other 
industries are jutejspinning, dyeing and brewing, and the 
manufacture of musical instruments, chemicals, tobacco, 
cigars, porcelain and machinery. A considerable trade is 
carried on in these goods and also in timber, cattle and slate. 
Iron is rained in the Oberland, and large quantities of salt are 
yielded by the brine springs of Heinrichshall. In 1905 Kcuss- 
hchlcM 'Contained 144,584 inhabitants. Its annuiJ revenue 
and expenditure amount to about £i3i),ooo, and in iqoii it hud 
a public debt of £^2,03^. Tlic coastitution, which rests on 
laws of 1854 and 1856, provides tor a representative assembly 
of 16 members which possesses limited legislative powers, the i 
administrative duties being discharged by a cabinet of three 
mrmbeis. The reigning prince is Henry XIV. (b. 1834), but 
since 1894 his duties have been undertaken by a regent. The 
states of Kerns return one member each to the Bundesrat, and 
one each to the Keichstag of the German empire. 

History.— Tiit history of Rcuss stretches buck to the times 
when the German kings appointed vogts, or bailiffs {aivocati 
mfitrii), to administer their lands. One of these vogts was a 
certain Henry, who died about i lao, after having been entrusted | 
by the emperor Henry IV. with the vogtiihip of Gera and of ^ 
Weida, and he is generally recognized as the ancestor of the | 
princes of Keuss. His descondunts called themselves lords of 
Weida, and some of them were men of note in their day, serving 1 
Ibe emperors and German kings and distinguishing themselves ; 
in the ranks of the Teutonic order. 'Ifie land under their rule | 
gradually increased in size, and it is said that the name of 
Keuss was applied to it owing to the fact that one of its princes 
married a Kuuian princess, their son being called “ dcr Kusse," | 
or the Russian. Another version is that the prince received j 
this sobriquet because he passed many years in Russia llie j 
district thus called Keuss was at one time much more extensive 
than it is at present, and for some years its rulers were margraves 
of Meissen. In 1564 the family was divided into three branches 
‘by the sons of Henry XVI. (d. 1535). One ol these became ex¬ 
tinct in t6i6, but tlie remaining ones are those of Reuss-Greiz 
and Reuss-Schleiit-Geru, which are flourishing to-day. Although 
there have been further divisions these have not been lasting, 
and the lands of the former family have been undivided since 
1768 and those of the latter since 1848. The lords of Reuss 
took the title of count in 1673 ; the head of the elder line became 
a prince of the Empire in 1778, and the head of the younger 
line in 1806. In 1807 the two princes |omed the Confederation 
of the Rhine and in 1815 the German confederation. In 1866 
Reuss-Greiz was compeJkd to atone for its active symp^y 
with Austria by the payment ot a fine. In 1871 both princi¬ 
palities Ixicamc members of the new German empire. The 
princes of Reuss are very wealthy, their private domain including - 
a great part of the territory over which they rule. In the 
event of either line becoming extinct, its possessions will fall 
to the other. 

A curious custom prevails in the bouse of Reuss. The male 
members of both branehewof the family afl bAr the name of; 
Henry ’ (Heinrich), the individuals .bMng distinguished by 
numbers. In the elder line,.accotdiBg 4 o m arrangement made 
in i7oi>‘the enumeration contimies until the number one 
htindNd'» reached when it ibegins’again, in the ynmiigcr line 
the' flrst prince bom in a new century is muibcied L, and the 
numbers follow on until the end ot .the'Oentnry when thny 
begin ngain. Thus Semy XIV. of Reuss-younger .liw, who, 
wM bom in 183s, wMite.ton of Henry l,XVB<'<if89'i)86T)yl 
the former being the 14th prince bom in tha-iyth’MntwyjUtnd 
thtiJatur tfbe 67th pdiKnfaoniiin.tbt iBt^ 

* wyijttndiitfei fl n ww ti * -ust i m taiii wa im” 

(SthMe,'nuotit dteane sW—hWi 


I (Lotamstein. 1882); C. iF. Collmano. Rmstistht Gtschscklt. Hus 
I I'ngtlanS tm MittelatUr (Greii, 1894), and O. IJebinann, Das Staati- 
\ rfCM iUs FursSmthums lintsi {si& 4 t) ■ 

REOTBR, FBITZ (1810-1874), Getiiian novelist, was bom 
I on the 7th of November 1810, at Stavenbagen>iin Mecklenburg- 
I Schwerin, a small country, town where bis iatber w» burgo- 
! master and sheriff (Siadtrichter), and in addition 'to his official 
j duties carried on the work of a fanner. He wa-s educated at 
I home by private tutors and subsequently at the gynuiasiuips 
I of Fricdland in Mccklenburg-Stridita, and ol Parchim. In 
I 1831 be began to attend lectures on jurisprudence at the uni- 
versityof Rostock,and in thcfollowing yeaiwenttothe university 
of Jena. Here he was a member of the political,students’ club, 
or German Burschenschaft, and in 1833 was arrested in Berlin 
by the Prussian goveramont; althou^ the only charge which 
could be proved against him was that he had been seen wearing 
its colours, be was condemned to death for high treason. This 
monstroussentencewas-rommuted byKingPrederiqkWilliamlll. 
of Prussia to imprisonment for thirty years in a Prussian 
fortress. In 1838, through the personal intervention of the 
grand-duke of Mecklenburg, he was delivered over to the 
authorities of bis native state, and the next two years he spent 
in the fortress of Domitz, but in 1840 was set free, an amnesty 
having been proclaimed after the accession of Frederick William 
IV. to the Prussian throne. 

Although Reuter was now thirty years of age, he went to 
Heidelberg to resume his le^l studies; but he soon found it 
necessary to return to Stavenhagen, where he aided in the 
management of his father’s farm. After his father’s death, 
however, he abandoned farming, and in 1850 settled as a 
private tutor at the little town of Treptow in Pomerania. Here 
lie married Luise Kunze, the daughter of a Mecklenburg pastor. 
Reuter’s hrst publication was a collection of miscellanies, 
written in Plattdeutsch, and entitled Ldtsschen ufi Riemth 
(“ anecdotes and rhymes," 1853; a second collection followed 
in 1858). The book, which was received with encouraging 
favour, was followed by PoUerabcndgedichie (1855), and De 
Rtis’ nah Bettigen (1855), the latter a Inunorous poem describing 
the adventures of some Mecklenburg peasants who resolve to 
go to Belgium (which they never reach) to learn the secrets of 
an advanced civilization. In 1856 Reuter left Tr^tow and 
established himself at Neubrandenburg,. resolving to devote his 
whole time to literary work. His next book (published in 1858) 
vias-Kein Husung, on epic in which he presents with great force 
and vividness some of the feast attractive aspects of village life 
in Mecklenburg. This was followed, in i860, by Harms NuU 
un dt liittt PiM, the best of the works written by Reuter in 
veise. In -t86i Reuter’s popularity was largely iocrcMed by 
Scksirr-Murr.i a collection of tales, some of which are in High 
Geiman, but this work is of slight importance in comparison 
with the series of stories, entitled OUt, Kamellm (“ old stories 
of bygone days ’’). The first vedume, published in *86o, con¬ 
tain^ WooHs iek tau 'ut Fru ham and Vt de .Fraa*eststli 4 . Vt 
mins Fesismgslid (1861) formed the second volume; Ut mine 
StromUd (1864) the third, fourth and fifth volumes i and Bortk- 
fdMAteg (1866) the sixth volume—aB written in the Plattdeutsch 
dialect of the author’s home. IPeaws ick tau 'tu Fru ham is a 
bright little tide, in which Reuter tells, in a half .serious l^f 
bantering tone, how he wooed the lady who became .his wife-, 
In Vtd* Frsmzasmuids^t sceneas Jgidan and nearBtaym*^gen 
iitthn )Marii8i3,^mMi the chaweters of the story .are associated 
with thn great events which then stirred the hMuifTof Gamany 
to its depths. Ut-ssHne Fetkmgstii is, of less generel interrat 
than’iN.dr FrmtaostHtU, a nairative pf Resttr’s hardships 
during theCerm of his inqmsonnientt.but; it is not vigorous 
either in .oonoeption or ia styl6< Upjiam Stromtid ,« by iar 
the greategt of Reuter’s wrtogs., and women he 

descrasepne the men and women hci luw*’ <■> the.vUsfs* ^ 
famhouamoif MecUaboigj .wdtheiciwuiait^ whieh h* 
pbwes theiiM«etheciriiHiMtanoes,bv whkb tbea? were spiroin^: 
mwiitMir.hiw MmMA 

tWtihMd anpalse .in iehcdi«Me.'>t* nffikh iSsnsangr HSte r'EaiMb 
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Napdeoh^ so in Ulmnt iStfmtid ht presents many aspects oi 
therwolutioiiaryawveirientiaf 1848. / . . .. .< 

In 186,4 tReuMr transferred his neeidetKe ftonri Meubnuiden- 
burg So Eisenach ; anthhere he died on the lath of July 18741 
in the works p^uced.at Eisenach he did not inaintaiil the high 
leveiof'his'earlier writings. 1 , I 

Rruur's 6'airidKSc 13 vola, weee first published m 1803- 

(»b. i'o these wore added m 1875 two volniBes loi Nttfhgtl«s$t«$ 
StAri/(e«. with a biography by A. Wilbrandt; and in 1878 two 
supplctnontary volumes to the works appeared. A popular edition 
m 7 vols. wais pfiblMhed in 18771-78 (last edition, l5r>2); tbore are 
ahoeditiontby K. KUOller (t8 vak.,'i903>iBiid W. Seelmann(yvois.,' 
i.y05-(>). !>ee U. Clamu, P, Rtutet md muss IHeitunvm (iSbti; 
2nd ed., 1875); H. Ebtri. F. Keitift und s«w (iS;;!,; 

1 '. lAtcrtdorf, Zur Erimienmg an F. Reuter (1870) ; K. T. Gildertr, 
HeUier-Studieu (iHtjo) ; by the same, Aus Reuters alten und fuugeu 
ragen (3 vols.; lagi-iwoo); Briefe F. Reuters ast settuu Paler, 
edited by K Etigel (2 vols., i8p5] ; A. Kdmer. F. Reuter ta seintm 
Leben uni SehafJtH (ibys) ; C. Kaata. Wahrheil uni Dicktuug m 
Reuters Il'etieu (1895); E Brandts, Aus V. Reuters Leben (tSgg) ; 
K. F Mftller, per Mtckleubmger fnWsmunrf utsi F. Reuters Sekriflen 
(1002). A complete bibliography of F. Kooter wiH be found in tlie 
Niederdeutsike Jahrbmh for 1890 and 1902. 

8 EUTER, PADE lUUUB. Baron ok (i8ai> 1899), founder of 
Reuter’s News AgciK’y. was bom at CasKl,.Gernuiny. At the 
age of thirteen he became a clerk in hisnincle’s bank at Gottingen, 
where lie chanced to make the ;ac<4aaintance of Professor Gauss, 
whose experiments, in telegraphy were then attracting some 
attention. Reuter’s mind was^ thus directed to the value of 
the speedy transmission of information, and in 1849^ on the 
rompletion of the first telegraph lines in Germany and France, 
he found an opportunity of turning his ideas to account. Thwe 
was a gap between the termination of the German line at Aut* 
la-Chapelle and that of the French and Belgian lines,at Verviers. 
R*uter organised a news-collecting agency at each of these 
places, his wife being in charge of one, himself of the other,! and 
bridged itie interval by a pigeeniiTOst. On the establishment 
of through tel^raphic •communication,, Reuter endeavoured to 
start a news agency in Baris, but finding that the Firendi govom- 
raent’s restrictions would reader the scheme unworki^le, 
removed in 1851 to England and became a naturalized -British | 
subject. The'first, submarine oahle-—between Dover- and | 
Calais—had just been laid, and Reuter opened , an office in 1 
London for the transmission of intelligence between England | 
and tlie ixmtineBt. At firet, however,'lws busmess was practi- | 
rally txinfined tothetraasmiasion of privatecommerckiJitel^rams 1 
to places not tonnected with the new telegraph system. He | 
appointed agents at the various telegraph .termini ob the eon-, 
tinent toitake these-despatches off .t^ wires and forward them 
by rail or pigeon-post to .the-addresses. Simultaneouiiy'he. 
endeavoured toi induce the English papers to-publish the,-foreign 
news telegrams supplied by his •various agents.' iThese.afiorts 
were for some yea«'unsnecessful, until,in- 1858 TAe Times- 
published the report of an -important speech by Napoleon III. 
forwarded by Reuter’s Baris agent. Eeater now extended ihis- 
sphere; df I operations all o'ver- the-iworW, and in,iSg?'obtained, 
leave dor the pmenee Of' representattveeatithe headquarters of, 
the Austrian laniif iftencb armies during; the wg*; la 1866 he 
laid down a ispecial oable- Irom Cork to t:rDok^en, which 
enabled him to circulate news of the American Civil Wat several, 
hours before the-tteamer eotdd sreaoh; Eivwpool. A concession 
for a oaWe benwth the North Sea,» Cuahawo wa* .granted, 
him by thfrkjng-of Haswimrfni,t 86 g, and>». 4 i|» saiw.year a, 
canceasioB was-gtanted hkn- feirfia cahl# between Hsaape aodt 
the United. $tate 8 , the dine being. woriwd.Tjointfy hy- Ewten 
(whoM businem had just been converted into a limited liabdtty 
company) and Angte+Americim .Telegraph i .K 

>87* he •obtained riemthe ritah.df fterriaemoxclueivaoonecsNfet, 
to develop .afe.iBaniai .nai>«meiirisd|^^ OOUnUfib.lwti the qrtts, 
ceiaion- wri^iJ««iBed'ii»d'<te privilWr!!^^ 


RIOnitMOUf. GUgfAT ABQUT. Baion',( i75frrtSi3), 
Swedish rtatesmaa. After a brief' ’iniliury earner b« |i!** '*P" 
pointed Aowownterr to Sophia Magdalena, igtteen .con.sort,.of 
Gustavus Q)., and subsequently he^o intirontfly omiofieted 
with the king’s brother, Charles, thee dukeof Sudemapia. (He 
remained in the background throughout Hie reign of GuitnvHtf 
Ill>, 'Whom he constantly opposed .and fry whm he iwas im¬ 
prisoned along with the other malcontents ^in 1789. iHn wa» 
abroad at the tkne of the king's death; but'a oammoin frittn 
his friends now duke regent, speoddy recalled him, and in «i793 
he was made a member of the council of'state and one of tho 
“ lords of the realm.”' • At first ihe seemed, inclined to adopt a 
liberal system, and rewtroduced the freedom of the prow. He 
did this soleijy, however,-to reverse'the Gustavian system, and 
persecuted the stalwarts of the late king (r.g, G< H. Armfett, 
J. K. Toll) with a petty vindicUvenesi whi^ escited genval 
disgust. Towards the end of the regency, Reuterhidm ^ined 
towards an alliance With Russia on tlie basis of a marriage 
between the young king, Gustavus TV., and the empess' 
Catherffie’s granddaughter, .Alexandra Pavlovna, an aUianoe 
frustrated by the bigotry of the intended groom. At hone the 
Swedish government ended as ultra-reactionary, owing- to .an 
insignificant riot in Stookliolm- which so alarmed Reuterholm 
that he threatened all printers who .fwiated anything' relating 
to the constitutions of the Frendi repuUie-or the United States 
of America with the loss of their privileges. -- In March 1795 be 
closed-the Swedish Academy because A. G,. .Silfveretolpe m his 
inaugural address hod ventured to disap^ve-of the eastftifiiet 
of 1789; On the accession of Gustavus .IV. (Noverato Ht, 
1796) Reuterholm was expelled from Stockholm. For th* neat 
twelve years he lived abroad under the name of Tempelorent*, 
After the-revolution of 1809-he returned to Sw^en, but,<was 
denied all access to Charles 'XIl'I., and-quitted hit oouptry- for- 
good; He died in Schleswig on the-aftb of Decemher (8131: • 
See iii«rieat//irt<>fia(Stochhoimi->877-8881),vot.V. fB,|N.,W) , 
RIirrUNOBfv.a town of Oeraimay, in tin kingdom of 
Wfirttenibag, situated on the Edurtt, an afBuenti of .the Neckar,’ 
near the base -nf the-Adialm and '(tfi m.-byrail Seof StnttgMrt. 
Pop; (1905) a3',B5o. ,lt, is a quaintly'bt^. Down; Mrith-'inany 
picturesque-houscs-.and -a fine Gothic ahurcdl of th* igth.and 
ii4th centuries dedicated-to St .Mary, 1 which was restarud'iw 
1893-1901; it contains in tihe Choir>A' ileplica'icd the .Holy, 
Sepulchre and a sculpturtd'stOne fdnt^ and'hMssfioiwerittaoift. 
high. Reutlihgeh has--three other EMangdicoi 4h»»cbei*, * 
Romnn fatholicchurch, a town hdl, aftd several'womimentaj 
' including vneto the emperor William 1 : ahdianother fiftFriedtifih 
l^t TOe industries of the town set namereius) and inciude, 4 h» 
sfrimungaiid-weavieg of cotton,ffyeinganA-bkeaching'd tlsoitho 
mamibcture of leather,' iniu;bnier)l, ifiriniture,. dh^s'ipapMp 
dotfaing, - luudwarc; bricks, beer, Kind •wdoUett ffoocM. -inHopsy 
vines and fnrit late grown in the-ncighbourboodi - ,Ri^ui^ 
has several schools. lOnd educaitianai utablishmrtits/ indtttMg. 
a celebrated poHicdegical imtituteim ItikalsodaiBOUiAatfWffiKe 
where Pastor GustaViWtvn«,! 0 t 8 ®y* 88 T)f**B‘f*‘f‘W*iCI***f**ri 
Soeiaiisb refuge, whichhasheoanse widriyfknoamin phiknfbn^ 
circles. v'ni.' fiy •' 

Rentiiagen, tsiiicb'ls'fitiit-iBdltlmdltiiPbatdi bMattd*.d 3 Ufifbi- 
^al town in the 13th century and was fortifiwi. by, 

Cdunf tnrieW'OFwSmfaritSfe on tbi’i'ifR Of ^MaV 1.477. 'lAw'ri 
Moedrthe Swabian '£eaitl|e-aad tnw (tvetired; by the snpsra- Mn^ 

loilianl. ..ircameleito thapossesifanafWfirttembWioaSo*. nAm 
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Germ«n!i. Th« city contitt;) of two parts — the Domberg 
or bom, which occupies ft hill, and the lower town on the beach. 
The Dorn contains the castle (first built in the 13th century, 
rebuilt in 177s), where the provincial administtation has its 
sent, end « cathedral (1^-1900) with five gilded domes. It 
hits its own administration, separate from that of the lower 
town. The church of St Nicholas, built in 1317, contains many 
antiquities of the former Roman Catholic times and old German 
paintings. The Dorn church contains many interesting shields, 
as also the graves of the circuranavijptor Baron A. J. von 
Krusenstern (1770-1846), of the Swedish soldiers Pontus de 
la Gardie (d. 1585) and Carl Horn (d. 1601), and of the 
Bohemian Protestant leader Count Matthias von Thum (i 580- 
1640). The church of St Olai, first erected in 1*40, and often 
rebuilt, was completed in 1840 in Gothic style; it ha.s a bell 
toWer 456 ft. high. The oldest church is the Esthonian. built 
in isig. The public institutions include a good provincial 
museum of antiquities; an imperial palace. Katharinenthal, 
built by Peter the Great in 1719 ; and very valuable archives, 
preserved in the town hall (14th century). The pleasant 
situation of the town attract.^ thousands of people for sea¬ 
bathing. It is the seat of a branch board of the Russian 
admiralty and of the administration of the Baltic lighthous .. 
Its port has a depth of 4 to 6 fathoms, and a roadstead 3} m. 
wide, which freezes nearly every winter. The exports consi-st 
cliiefly of grain, timber, flax, hides, wool, a species of anchovy, 
and hemp,and the imports of manufactured goodsand machinery. 
The value of the aggregate trade amounts to an average of seven 
to nine millinn.s sterling annually. There is considerable trade 
with Finland. Baltic Port, 30 m. W., is a sort of annex to the 
port of Reval. 

The high Silurian crag now known as Do.aibcrg was early 
occupied by an Esthonian fort, Lindanissa. In 1219 the Danish 
king Valdemar II, erected here a strong castle and founded the 
first church. In 1228 the castle was taken by the Livonian 
Knights, but nine years later it returned to the Danes. About 
the same time Ltibeck and Bremen merchants settled there, and 
their settlement became an important seaport of the Hanseatic 
League. It was fortified early in the t4th century, and in 1343 
sustained a siege by the revolted Esthonians. Valdemar III. 
sold Reval and Esthonia to the Teutonic Knights in 1346, but 
on the dissolution of the order, in 1561, Esthonia and Reval 
surrendered to the Swedish king Erik XIV. A great conflagra¬ 
tion in t433, the pestilence of 1532, the bombardment by the 
Danes in t369, and the Russo-Livonian War, destroyed its 
trade. The Russians besieged Reval twice, in 1570 and 1577. 
It was still an important fortress, having been enlarged and 
fortified by the Swedes. In 1710 it was surrendered to Peter 
the Great, who immediately b^an the erection of a military 
port for his Baltic fleet. His successors continued to fortify 
the access to Reval from the sea, large works being undertaken, 
especially in the early years of the igth century. 

ravnixt (Fr. rtoeiUn, imperative of rheiUtr, to awaken, 
Lat. re- and vtplart, to watch), the signal by call of bugle or 
beat of drum to announce to soldiers the time to awake and 
begin duty. 

RIVnUATIOM, BOOK OF, in the Bible, the last book of the 
New Testament. 

TiSf ,—According to the best authorities K CA (in the sul)- 
scriptiofi) 2, 93* ^be title of this book is Twdvvov. 

Some cursives (i. 14. 17, 25, a8. 31, 38, gr, 90, 91, 94, 97) 
read a». (+ ma iyim 1, 25, 28, 31,38, 51,90,94) TmEi^ iw! 
dtoAifyov; Q and la, dr. *1 . tov 9 to\. xal sikimAiarov 7 P and 
4a, ToS immiXov T. mu sisyytA/imni. %e word "apoc¬ 
alypse’* gives tha mitrent title not only to this book, but to a 
lai^ body of Jewish and Christian writings. 'n»is is one of the 
first instances of its uw in this sense in existing literature. An 
eaHier wile is'Probably to be found in fte title.of tiii Sytiac 
Apdcilypde Mmnieh, which • 

rfdOvsiTMtilirii. ThetitieMdifferent fromwhattiieNewtbsta- 
mM nh M the terni wpuM have tW toiXpedt,S A 

'*9^, Wlich arel'lndeed the apenin|( Witii' 


the latter phrase we might compare Gal. i. 12, where we 
have diroKoAv^eiat 'Igiroi! Xpurrdv, “ revelation bom Jesus Christ.” 
For the book is a revelation made by God to Jesus Christ, who 
through His angel made it known to Jahn for transmission to 
the churches. Instead of this the Church substituted the name 
of the disciple through whom the message was delivered for 
that of his Master, and designated our Apocalypse “ The 
Apocalypse of John.” 'Ibis title was familiar before the end 
of the 2nd century. 

MSS. and Versions .—There are six uncials, K, A, C, P, Q, 3. 
the last of which has not been edited or coflated. Of the rest, 
P and Q are imperfect. The known cursives amount to 229, 
according to von Soden (Die Schriften ies Neuen Testomenies, 
1. i. 28^. There are six ancient versions of various values, 
(fl) The best is the Latin, which is found in the Old Latin 
(ghnt and the text used by Primasiu.s) and the Vulgate, of which 
tlicre are eight MSS. written between the 6th and i sth centuries. 
(b) The Syriac version appears in two forms, the Philoxenian 
(A.D. 508), recently discovered and edited by Gwynn, and the 
Harclean (a.d. 616). The true Peshitta did not contain the 
Apocalyp.se. (e) The Armenian version. The Apocalypse was 
admitted to the canon,Bccordmgto Conybeare.in the 12th century 
through the influence of Nerses, who revised an older version 
traceable to the opening of the 5th century, (d'l The Egyptian 
version is found in two form.s, i.e. the ^hainc and S^iidic. 
The former has been edited by Horner, who Is now also engaged 
on an edition of the latter, (e, /) The Ethiopic and Arabic 
versions have not yet been critically edited. 

Externci Beidenee and Canonicity, 2nd Century. —It is pos.sible 
that the Apocalypse was known to Ignatius, Eph. xv. 3 
(Rev. xxi. 3); Phiiad. vi. i (Rev. iii. 12). Some have thought 
also tlvat Barnabas (vi. 13, xxi. 3) was acquainted with our text, 
but this is highly improteble. Andreas of Caesarea mentions 
Papias as attesting the credibility of Revelation, and cites two 
of his remarks on Rev. xii. 7. The fact that Eusebius does not 
mention Revdation among the New Testament books known to 
Papias (H.E. iii. 39) may be due to the historian’s unfriendly 
attitude to the b^k. Moreover, Papias may be one of the 
presbyters to whom, as having actually seen John, Irenacus 
(v. 30”Eusebius, H.E. v. 8)appeals on behalf of the number 666. 
From these possible and highly probable references we pas.s on 
to the clear testimony of Justin Martyr, who is the first to declare 
that Revelation is by “ John, one of the Apostles of Christ ” 
(Did. Ixxxi. 15), and a l^k of canonical standing (i. 28). In 
the latter half of this century it meets with very wide recogni¬ 
tion. Thus a treatise of some description was written upon it 
by Melito of Sardis in A.sia Minor (Bus. H.E. iv. 26), and quoted 
by the anti-Montanist Apollonius (H£. v. t8) and Theopliilus 
of Antioch (H.E. iv. 24). In Cartilage its currency is proven 
by the references of Tertullian, and the phraseology of tiie Acts 
of Perpetuft and Felicitas (SS 4, 12J; in Alexandria by the 
citations of Oement (Paed. i. 6. 36; li. 10. 108, &c.); in Rome 
by its inrlusion in the Muratorian canon, and in Gaul by its 
use in the Epistle of the churches of Vienne and Lyons (Eus. 
H.E. V. 16. 58), and in Irenaeus, who defends the apostolic 
authorship of the Revelation of John (Haer. iv. 14. 1,17.6, t8. 6, 
20. 'll, 21. 3 ; v. 26. t,&c.). 

But in certain quwters the sutthority of the book was denied. 
Thus Marcion rejected it on the ground of its Jewish character 
j (Tertullian, e. Men-eioM,iV. 5), and the Alogi assigned both Revela- 
ti«i and the Gosfiel to Cerinthus (Epiphanius, Htier. K. 3). 
This attitude is more widely represented in the next oenhiry. 

Third CeiUwy.—The attack on Revdation was resumed by 
abler antagonists in tiiik century. The objections of the Al^‘ 
were restated and maintained by the Roman jwwbytw 'ahis 
in his controversy with the Mentanist Produ* (Bus. HJS.iL 25.6; 
iii.'a8. 4), but met wMi such overwfi<ltti(ng''reftitation at the 
I hands 'of Hippolytas (see Onyim; fhrmalheha, vi. 
that no ehttreh writer fa the Wert «tib«squendy‘«xoe|tt -Jerome 
serfantiy CtiDed fa question tiie ulMienliip'of'oiifbodr,I 

■'DioiiysfaS'-ef Afa)i(iSidria'<iiM»;' fssjwwjte'aimodfaate andi 
I effective criticism, in whidi he'rejeet* tilt ibyfSoliMsis tiw* 
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Napdeoh^ so in Ulmnt iStfmtid ht presents many aspects oi 
therwolutioiiaryawveirientiaf 1848. / . . .. .< 

In 186,4 tReuMr transferred his neeidetKe ftonri Meubnuiden- 
burg So Eisenach ; anthhere he died on the lath of July 18741 
in the works p^uced.at Eisenach he did not inaintaiil the high 
leveiof'his'earlier writings. 1 , I 

Rruur's 6'airidKSc 13 vola, weee first published m 1803- 

(»b. i'o these wore added m 1875 two volniBes loi Nttfhgtl«s$t«$ 
StAri/(e«. with a biography by A. Wilbrandt; and in 1878 two 
supplctnontary volumes to the works appeared. A popular edition 
m 7 vols. wais pfiblMhed in 18771-78 (last edition, l5r>2); tbore are 
ahoeditiontby K. KUOller (t8 vak.,'i903>iBiid W. Seelmann(yvois.,' 
i.y05-(>). !>ee U. Clamu, P, Rtutet md muss IHeitunvm (iSbti; 
2nd ed., 1875); H. Ebtri. F. Keitift und s«w (iS;;!,; 

1 '. lAtcrtdorf, Zur Erimienmg an F. Reuter (1870) ; K. T. Gildertr, 
HeUier-Studieu (iHtjo) ; by the same, Aus Reuters alten und fuugeu 
ragen (3 vols.; lagi-iwoo); Briefe F. Reuters ast settuu Paler, 
edited by K Etigel (2 vols., i8p5] ; A. Kdmer. F. Reuter ta seintm 
Leben uni SehafJtH (ibys) ; C. Kaata. Wahrheil uni Dicktuug m 
Reuters Il'etieu (1895); E Brandts, Aus V. Reuters Leben (tSgg) ; 
K. F Mftller, per Mtckleubmger fnWsmunrf utsi F. Reuters Sekriflen 
(1002). A complete bibliography of F. Kooter wiH be found in tlie 
Niederdeutsike Jahrbmh for 1890 and 1902. 

8 EUTER, PADE lUUUB. Baron ok (i8ai> 1899), founder of 
Reuter’s News AgciK’y. was bom at CasKl,.Gernuiny. At the 
age of thirteen he became a clerk in hisnincle’s bank at Gottingen, 
where lie chanced to make the ;ac<4aaintance of Professor Gauss, 
whose experiments, in telegraphy were then attracting some 
attention. Reuter’s mind was^ thus directed to the value of 
the speedy transmission of information, and in 1849^ on the 
rompletion of the first telegraph lines in Germany and France, 
he found an opportunity of turning his ideas to account. Thwe 
was a gap between the termination of the German line at Aut* 
la-Chapelle and that of the French and Belgian lines,at Verviers. 
R*uter organised a news-collecting agency at each of these 
places, his wife being in charge of one, himself of the other,! and 
bridged itie interval by a pigeeniiTOst. On the establishment 
of through tel^raphic •communication,, Reuter endeavoured to 
start a news agency in Baris, but finding that the Firendi govom- 
raent’s restrictions would reader the scheme unworki^le, 
removed in 1851 to England and became a naturalized -British | 
subject. The'first, submarine oahle-—between Dover- and | 
Calais—had just been laid, and Reuter opened , an office in 1 
London for the transmission of intelligence between England | 
and tlie ixmtineBt. At firet, however,'lws busmess was practi- | 
rally txinfined tothetraasmiasion of privatecommerckiJitel^rams 1 
to places not tonnected with the new telegraph system. He | 
appointed agents at the various telegraph .termini ob the eon-, 
tinent toitake these-despatches off .t^ wires and forward them 
by rail or pigeon-post to .the-addresses. Simultaneouiiy'he. 
endeavoured toi induce the English papers to-publish the,-foreign 
news telegrams supplied by his •various agents.' iThese.afiorts 
were for some yea«'unsnecessful, until,in- 1858 TAe Times- 
published the report of an -important speech by Napoleon III. 
forwarded by Reuter’s Baris agent. Eeater now extended ihis- 
sphere; df I operations all o'ver- the-iworW, and in,iSg?'obtained, 
leave dor the pmenee Of' representattveeatithe headquarters of, 
the Austrian laniif iftencb armies during; the wg*; la 1866 he 
laid down a ispecial oable- Irom Cork to t:rDok^en, which 
enabled him to circulate news of the American Civil Wat several, 
hours before the-tteamer eotdd sreaoh; Eivwpool. A concession 
for a oaWe benwth the North Sea,» Cuahawo wa* .granted, 
him by thfrkjng-of Haswimrfni,t 86 g, and>». 4 i|» saiw.year a, 
canceasioB was-gtanted hkn- feirfia cahl# between Hsaape aodt 
the United. $tate 8 , the dine being. woriwd.Tjointfy hy- Ewten 
(whoM businem had just been converted into a limited liabdtty 
company) and Angte+Americim .Telegraph i .K 

>87* he •obtained riemthe ritah.df fterriaemoxclueivaoonecsNfet, 
to develop .afe.iBaniai .nai>«meiirisd|^^ OOUnUfib.lwti the qrtts, 
ceiaion- wri^iJ««iBed'ii»d'<te privilWr!!^^ 


RIOnitMOUf. GUgfAT ABQUT. Baion',( i75frrtSi3), 
Swedish rtatesmaa. After a brief' ’iniliury earner b« |i!** '*P" 
pointed Aowownterr to Sophia Magdalena, igtteen .con.sort,.of 
Gustavus Q)., and subsequently he^o intirontfly omiofieted 
with the king’s brother, Charles, thee dukeof Sudemapia. (He 
remained in the background throughout Hie reign of GuitnvHtf 
Ill>, 'Whom he constantly opposed .and fry whm he iwas im¬ 
prisoned along with the other malcontents ^in 1789. iHn wa» 
abroad at the tkne of the king's death; but'a oammoin frittn 
his friends now duke regent, speoddy recalled him, and in «i793 
he was made a member of the council of'state and one of tho 
“ lords of the realm.”' • At first ihe seemed, inclined to adopt a 
liberal system, and rewtroduced the freedom of the prow. He 
did this soleijy, however,-to reverse'the Gustavian system, and 
persecuted the stalwarts of the late king (r.g, G< H. Armfett, 
J. K. Toll) with a petty vindicUvenesi whi^ escited genval 
disgust. Towards the end of the regency, Reuterhidm ^ined 
towards an alliance With Russia on tlie basis of a marriage 
between the young king, Gustavus TV., and the empess' 
Catherffie’s granddaughter, .Alexandra Pavlovna, an aUianoe 
frustrated by the bigotry of the intended groom. At hone the 
Swedish government ended as ultra-reactionary, owing- to .an 
insignificant riot in Stookliolm- which so alarmed Reuterholm 
that he threatened all printers who .fwiated anything' relating 
to the constitutions of the Frendi repuUie-or the United States 
of America with the loss of their privileges. -- In March 1795 be 
closed-the Swedish Academy because A. G,. .Silfveretolpe m his 
inaugural address hod ventured to disap^ve-of the eastftifiiet 
of 1789; On the accession of Gustavus .IV. (Noverato Ht, 
1796) Reuterholm was expelled from Stockholm. For th* neat 
twelve years he lived abroad under the name of Tempelorent*, 
After the-revolution of 1809-he returned to Sw^en, but,<was 
denied all access to Charles 'XIl'I., and-quitted hit oouptry- for- 
good; He died in Schleswig on the-aftb of Decemher (8131: • 
See iii«rieat//irt<>fia(Stochhoimi->877-8881),vot.V. fB,|N.,W) , 
RIirrUNOBfv.a town of Oeraimay, in tin kingdom of 
Wfirttenibag, situated on the Edurtt, an afBuenti of .the Neckar,’ 
near the base -nf the-Adialm and '(tfi m.-byrail Seof StnttgMrt. 
Pop; (1905) a3',B5o. ,lt, is a quaintly'bt^. Down; Mrith-'inany 
picturesque-houscs-.and -a fine Gothic ahurcdl of th* igth.and 
ii4th centuries dedicated-to St .Mary, 1 which was restarud'iw 
1893-1901; it contains in tihe Choir>A' ileplica'icd the .Holy, 
Sepulchre and a sculpturtd'stOne fdnt^ and'hMssfioiwerittaoift. 
high. Reutlihgeh has--three other EMangdicoi 4h»»cbei*, * 
Romnn fatholicchurch, a town hdl, aftd several'womimentaj 
' including vneto the emperor William 1 : ahdianother fiftFriedtifih 
l^t TOe industries of the town set namereius) and inciude, 4 h» 
sfrimungaiid-weavieg of cotton,ffyeinganA-bkeaching'd tlsoitho 
mamibcture of leather,' iniu;bnier)l, ifiriniture,. dh^s'ipapMp 
dotfaing, - luudwarc; bricks, beer, Kind •wdoUett ffoocM. -inHopsy 
vines and fnrit late grown in the-ncighbourboodi - ,Ri^ui^ 
has several schools. lOnd educaitianai utablishmrtits/ indtttMg. 
a celebrated poHicdegical imtituteim ItikalsodaiBOUiAatfWffiKe 
where Pastor GustaViWtvn«,! 0 t 8 ®y* 88 T)f**B‘f*‘f‘W*iCI***f**ri 
Soeiaiisb refuge, whichhasheoanse widriyfknoamin phiknfbn^ 
circles. v'ni.' fiy •' 

Rentiiagen, tsiiicb'ls'fitiit-iBdltlmdltiiPbatdi bMattd*.d 3 Ufifbi- 
^al town in the 13th century and was fortifiwi. by, 

Cdunf tnrieW'OFwSmfaritSfe on tbi’i'ifR Of ^MaV 1.477. 'lAw'ri 
Moedrthe Swabian '£eaitl|e-aad tnw (tvetired; by the snpsra- Mn^ 

loilianl. ..ircameleito thapossesifanafWfirttembWioaSo*. nAm 
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in the prc^ren of evenU ever -new illuitratione of the wwkiog 
(if the great principles which arc revealed. And ... it will 
gladly accept all that research and discovery can yield for the 
hotter understanding of the conditions under which the book 
was written.*’ 'Fhc chief value of this very scholarly book is 
to be found in its textual side. 

The greatifr numlx'r of the ntcthods disinjssed above l»ve 
madeno permanent contribution to the exegesis of Revelatmn : 
the method among them that has done most in this direction 
is the contemporary-historical. But, though this method has 
betm applied in its fullness, and that by the keenest exegetes, 
there remain.* u consciousness that it has failed to .solve many 
ol the problems of the Ixiok. In many impiortant points, 
however, its upholders are agreed, i.f. that the book is directed 
against Rome, tliat Nero redtvivus is to be recognised in the 
wounded head, that the number 666 denotes Nero (lacsar, and 
thot in chap, xi, the preservation of the temple is foretold. 
Consequentiv the date ol the composition of the liook is placed 
before a.d. ’ 70. Against the date assigned to tlic opening 
verses of this chapter modern scholars can make no objection, 
but, if this be the date of the entire work, then many pass^es 
in It are hopelessly inexplicable ; for the latter just as certoinly 
demand a date subsequent to a.o. 70 as xi. i-a, a date prior to 
it. If, therefore, the possibilities of exegesis were exhausted in 
the list of methods already enumerated, science would have 
to put the New Testament Apocalypse aside a.* a hopeless 
enigma. But there is no such impasse. For in the New 
Testament Apocalypse there is not that rigid consistency and 
unity in detail that the past presupposed. The critical .studies 
of recent years have shown that most of the Old Testament 
prophetical books arc composite. And this holds true in no 
less a degree ol most of the Jewish apocalypses. Such works 
are to be explained on what might be callcci the “ fragmentary 
hypothesis." Other books, like the Ethiopir Enoch, exhibit u 
series of independent sources connected more or less loosely 
t(>gether. Such are to be explained on the “ sources hypi^ 
thesis.” Others, like the Ascension of Isaiah, betray the handi¬ 
work of successive editors, and are accordingly to be explained 
on the " redaction hypothesis.” Now modern scholars have 
with varying success used in turn those three hypotheses with 
a view to the solution of the problems of the New Testament 
Apocalypse. To these we shall now address ourselves. 

11 . M ethods-^Literary-Critical—prtsHppMing some Degree ol 
ComposHmess in the Booh. 

i. Redaction //ypof/ien's.—Suggestions, as we have already 
observed, had been;made in this direction, but it was not till 
Weizsfieker (Theol. Litleratueoeitung. i88», p. 78 seq.) reopened 
the question that the problem was seriously undertaken. In 
the same year his pupil Villter {Die Entstehemg dtr Apok., i88z, 
fSSjJ put forward the hold theory that the original Apocalypse 
consisted of i. 4-6, iv. i-v. 10, vi. 1-17, vii. 1-8. viii. 1-13. 
ix. i-ai. xi. 14-19,xiv. 1-3,6, 7, xiv. i4-*o, xviu. 1-24, xix. 1-4, 
xix. 5-loa, which he assigned to the year *.». 66 (so the second 
cditknt). To this the original author added as an appendix x. 
i -xi. 13, xiv. 8, xvii. i-th, in a.‘d. 68-70. The work under¬ 
went three later redaction.* at the hands of successive editors 
;in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian: Instead of the above 
comjidex theory this writer now offers another {DieDffenharung 
fohemms, 1904),* in which he distingiiishes an apocalypse of 
Johhya.D. 65, i. 4-6. iv. i-V. lo. vi.'l-vii. 8, viii.-*lK., xi. ,14-19. 
xiv. 1-4,6-j, xiv. 14-ao, xvui. i-xix. ♦, six. (pp. 3-56), 
aaapooaiypM of Cerinthus a.d. 70,1 x. i-ii, xvii. i-'t&j.xi. i;ri3, 
xii. 1-16, XV. 5-6, 8. xvi. i-ai.’Xix. ii-XKi. 8, xxi 9-xxii. 6 
(pp, S^ia9), a redaction of the work in a.d. it4-r5, i. 7-8, 
v, a>, iiTiig, vji. ,(^t7,8u. 11, i«-xui, 18, xiy. 4-S. 9-ia, xy. 
1-4, 7., xwi. 19b, xvii, 14, 16, 17, ssi. 14, ia-silv.xxji. 1-2, 8-9 
(pp. 129-48), and ,certain additiana, L 9r«Ui aa,,xiv. 23, 
xvi. iS,.Xgn. 7,lsH|Oiimd«tatheeW«ofHadrla*^;*48-i7i)-; 
First of it'kJwfii be db«irvsd'tMl V 5 lti[^ *i* the firtt to 

' Besides works meirtkmed here VNler 94612 t«** 9 rth*r’w<Srks 
on ffie Al&ly^ : Die OffeMmtjkkf 'fihiinods,' 1886 j IDae FroUem 
der Apoidfypse. >>93. 


call attention to the radical .difference, is outlook between 
vii. 1-8 and vii, 9-17—a difference now generally recognized. 
Next it is noteworthy that in the second scheme here given 
Voiter has abandoned his the(»7 of a redaction hyhotheds 
in fisvour of a sources hypothesis +a redactor. The earlier view 
oX Vdlter was rejected on every side: the later will not prove 
more acceptable, though individual suggestions of this scholar 
will be occasionally helpful. The problem was next dealt 
with by Vischer (Die Offenbarung Johannis, eine Jiidische 
Apokalypse in Christlicher Bearbritung, i886, and ed., 18957, 
who took iv. i-xxii. 5 to be a Jewish apocalypse revised and 
edited by a Christian, to whom he assigned i.-iii., v. 9-14, vii. 
9-17, xi. 8b, xii. ii, xiii. 9, 10, xiv. 1-5, 12, 13, xvi. 15, xvii. 
14, .xix. 9, 10, 13b, XX. 4b-sa, 6, xxi. 5l>-8, 14b, xxii, 6-21, 
together with some isolated expressions and all references to 
the Lamb. This scheme met with a better reception than that 
of Voiter, but it also has failed to solve the problem. In 1891 
Erbes {Offenbarung Johannis, 1891) maintained that the book 
was entirely of Christian origin. The groundwork was written 
about A.D. 62. In this an editor incorporated a Caligula 
apocalypse, and a subsequent editor revised the existing work 
in many passages and made considerable additions, especially 
in the later chapters. Another attempt, mainly from this 
standpoint, has recently been made by J. Weiss of Marburg 
( 0 §enbarimg des johannis. 1904). This writer seek.* to estab¬ 
lish the existence of on original Christian apocalypse written 
before a.d. 60. This includ^ (see p. iii) i. 4-6 (7, 8), 9-19, 

ii.-vii., ix., xii. 7-12, xiii. ti-18, xiv. 1-5,14-20. 1-15. xxi. 

1-4, xxii. 3-5,8 sqq. With this a Jewish apocalypse (x.-xi. 13, 
xii. 1-6,14-17,xiii. 1-7, xv.-xix., xxi. 9-27~scc p. 115), written 
A.D. 70, was incorporated by the redactor. This latter apocalypse 
consisted of a series of independent prophecies which appeared 
to have the same crisis in view. This redactor, moreover, wa* 
the first who gave to the Apocalypse the character, of an attack 
on the Roman Empire and the imperial cult by means of a 
series of small additions. In the above work we have a com¬ 
bination of the redaction and sources hypotheses. 

ii. Sources Hypothesis. —^The same year Weyland (Thetd. 
Tijdsch., 1886, 454-70; Omwerkings en Compilatso-Hvpothesen 
toegepast op de Apoc. van Johannis. 1888) advanced the theory 
of two Jewish sources (m and a), which were subsequently 
worked over by a Cliristian redactor. Such a theory as that 
just mentioned hopelessly fails to account for the linguistic 
unity of the book. 

A very elaliorate form of this theory was issued in 1884 
(Offenbarung Johannis) by Spitta, who found three main 
sources in the Apocalypse. Firgt,. there was the primitive 
Christian apocalypse embracing the letters and the seaE written 
by John Mark soon after a.d. 60,—i. 4-6, 9-19, ii. i-iii. 22, 
iv.-vi.. viii. 1, vii. 9-17, xix. 9b, 10, xxii. 8, xo-13,16a, *7, iSa, 
2ob-2i. Secondly, the trumpet source of the time of LAIigtfia 
{cirea 40),—vii. 1-8, viii. »-ix.. x,-'t-7, xi. 15, 19, ^.-*iii. 18, 
xiv. I-11, xvi. 13-20, xix. *1-21, XX. 1-3, 8-15, xxi. 6 b. 

Thirdly, the vials source from the time ^.Pompey (riwa 63),— 
X, lb, aa. 8a, 9b, lo-ii, xi. 1-13. igb, 17, 18, xiv. 14-20, 
XV, 2-6,8, xvi. 1-12,17B, ai.kvii. i-(Sa,'wiii. 1-23, xix. i-8, 
xxi, 9-xxii. 3a, 15. ITic rest of the book is fixitn the hands of 
the i^aotor. ‘ ; 

In 1891 Schmidt resolved the botfic. into three independent 
sources whi^ were put- together , by » redactor {Ammerkmtgen 
ubor 4. Kompotilioer deriOff^. JahmeiH).:. ■ 1 : 

In 1895 Bri^ {Mesiiideat (he Aipo&tUai 2895) devebpdd tliiB 
theory to a'stiU more extreanedegine..... - ' 

iii. FkagiiMii(/fyp2(h«u.—The previouttbeqnes have tuDUght 

tO'iightand emphuiaed the fact thht.witiiht.toe ;Apocalypse 
there are passages jnconatient with the toncvaqd ^toaracter of 
toe whaie. But, notwitoatabdingj^ lket(; toe .ApooidypK 
(giwet ia atrong impressian eliito unity*'. 'Btot appnsently iPhet 
oaky reiMuning toet^ which cananobimt for both toeoe pfacDo- 
IQHU iz th||i,Bt whkh.jve J»ve arrived,, m. the fraignent 

faypothMis,^ .To Wrimfoker we own the statement of this 
th^. In >882 {Tkeol. Utteredan. pp..78*9> he. suggetoad 
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that Wiiih; the bode is a tmity the'atiUior nude free use of older 
materials. Later, in his AposloUc Age (i 886 , and e<L i^), he 
speetfies Aese ^itions as viu'i-r« (a.n. 54-06), x.-Jd. 'i-ij 
(area AJ3.67),,jdi. i-ir,aa-i7(<wMi69),xiii.(tiiaeofVespaain), 
xvii. (tline Of Domitiart). 

.Sabatier (Les Otigines liuiraires . . . dt Vapoetiypst: 1888) 
regards the book as a unity into which its author h^ intro¬ 
duced older Jewiidi materials not always consistent wift ^icir new 
contexts, such as jfi. 1-13, xii.-xiii., xiv. 6-so, xvi. 13, 14,16, 
xvii. i-xix. 2, xix. I i-xx. 10, xxi. o-xxii. 5. The author wrote x. 
with a view to adapting xi. 1-13 to its new context. Schoen 
(L'Origine it I’apoealypse, 1887) attached himself in the mein 
to the sdieme of Sabatier. Both these writers assign the 
Apocalypse to the reign of Domitian. 

The labours of these scholars, though to the superficial student 
they seem to prove that everything is possible and nothing 
certain, have’ certainly thrown great light on the literary 
character of the Apocalypse. Though differing in detail, they’ 
tend to show that, while the book is the production of one author, 
all its parts are not of the same date, nor are they one and alt 
his first-hand creation. For many of the facts, the discovery of 
which we owe to the literary critics, have made the assumption 
of an absolute unity in the details of the Apocalypse a practical 
impossibility. Incongruities manifest themselves not only 
between ccriain sections and the main scheme of the book, but 
also between these and their immediate contexts. These sections 
are vii. i-8a, xi. *-13, xii., xiii., xvii., xviii., xx., xxi. 9-xxii. 5. 
Some of these sections (xi.. xii., xiii.. xvii.) contain elements 
that cannot be explained from any of the above methods. The 
symbols and myths in these are not the creation of the writer, 
but liorrowed from the past, and in not a few instances the 
materials are too foreign to hta subject to lend themselves to 
his purpose without the help of artificial and violent expedients. 
For the elucidation of these foreign elements a new method— 
the traditional-historical-ris necessary, and to the brilliant 
scholar'Gunkel we owe its origination. 

iv. TraditiifUit-Mstoricei- Me/Aorf.'—Gonkel (Sekopfung uni 
Chaosr in Vreeit uni Enizeit; rine rdipoti'sgeschichttickt Unter- 
suekung iiber Gen. I uni Joh. 12j iSg.ft opened up new lines of 
investigation. He criticizes sharply (pp.’ 173 sqq., 233 sqq.) 
former methods of interpretation, and with the ardour of a 
discoverer of a new truth seeks to establish its currency through¬ 
out the entire field of apocalyptic. To such an extreme d<*s 
he carry his theory that he denies dbvidus references to his¬ 
torical personages in the ApocalyT^se, when these are clothed in 
apocalyptic language. Thus be refuses to recognize Nero in 
the beast and its number. But apart from its extravagances, 
his theory has undoubted elerhents of truth. It is true that 
tradition largely 'fixes Ihi form of figures and symbols in apoca¬ 
lyptic. Vet each new apocalypse is to some ext«t a reinter¬ 
pretation of traditional material, which the writer uses not 
wholly freely but wtth reverence from the conviction that they 
contained the key to the mysteries'of the present and the past. 
Fran this stand^nt it nitty be argued that every apocalypse 
is in a certain sense pseudonymous; for the materiius are not 
the writers own, but haVe Conie down to hhn as a sacred deposit 
—full of meaning for the seeing eye and the understanding heart. 
On the other WUid, since much of the material of an apocalypse 
is a reinterpretation, it fa necessary to distinguish between its 
original meaninglirid thetiew turn given tofa fai’tbe ^jocalypee. 
At times deti^ m tfae ti^tttittfed material ere 'amtttelliglble 
to oUr authorj'Btiid thest m some tiases he omits'ref^ng to 
in his inteiprttatitm. The presentie df'sujdi details fa strong 
evidence of the’writer’rf Use uNore^n materfad. 

As art fUustmtiort oiP nii theory Gurtkel se^ at great' length’ to 
establiidrthe Babydpnikrt’ oHgm Of ehim. rtH. of the Apoewymae. 
His invis^tion to thoW tittt%^e^OMfl!te «f traifition 

AiUiAMst srt-ifcr TOve S rM O t' fe* JtdkkAmnt, iu-■Nmm\ 

Teilamei^, wild gerfal^'klr^’(i(^5)> *•* '•bfeh he 

show that « iked tradftfon of tttt AiftichHst oHginatmg fat! 


Jitdaun «ait‘lw tiaced finimKew Ttatament tinai down to the 
iBMdfa agea,and that this t»diti<» was iittha mam miaffected 
’'by the ApoMlypsey thOagh in chap.' xy. the Apocalypae ^ows 
■dependenceon it. 'Next in iSqlfine pufalUhed hit commentary 
JXe'Offm/kaiiMg ' fpkaunit (mA ed. (946). > In. this faorle. he 
availed hinfaelf of the results of the post and followed the three 
approved meihUds—the oontemporai7-Hiitorital,-thefragtnent- 
and the traditionahhistorical. 

'Julicher(£iNMliMgm.'dts Neue pp,a«4'-S9) 

adopts the same three methods of iaterpretatioa. 

Koltsmann(fiiaWftiitti«Kf(wfV.T.*,i892; HanA-CmanentmA, 
1893; LpkfPueh i*r NTlickt TktaL, u 463-76) holds mainly to 
the conteraporaryhistorical'methcxi in his earlicr.woeks,though 
recognizing signs of a double historical background 7 but in his 
last work the importance of tradition as a source of the!imtet’s 
materials is'futfy acknow'ledged. 

In 190S 0.'Pneiderer in (the second edition of his VrdiHtlenttm 


(190S, pp. 281-1335) abandonedhisformorviewion tile Apocafaipse 
and followed essentially tiie lines' adopted by Bousset, though 
the details are differently treated. - 

I'D the . same year Porter’s able article on ,R«velatioa’” 
appeared in Hastings' BMe DicHdnary (iv. sgQnbb); and'in 
1905 his stiH fuher treatment of the same theme in The Mes- 
tagts af tke AfaaAyptiettl Wnters', 1691-894. To these works the 
present writer fa indebted for many a suggestion. 

A small commentary (no date) by .Anderson Soott follows in 
some measure the lines laid down in Bousset and Porter. . 

PsyekalogUal ifarMod.'—It might be supposed that all pomible 
methods had now been considered, and that a combination 
of the three methods which have established their validity 
in relation to the interpretation of the Apocalypse would be 
adequate to the solutioni of all theproblems of the book, but Ibis 
is not .so ; for even when each in turn.has vindicated the pro¬ 
vinces in the book that rightly belong tq it, and brought intelligi¬ 
bility into these areas, there still remain outlying regions which 
they fail to illumine. It is not indeed that these methods have 
not claimed to solve the questions at issue, but that their 
solutions have failed to satisfy the larger body of reasonable 
criticism. The main problem, which so far has not been satis¬ 
factorily solved, may be shortly put as follows: Are the visions 
in the Apocalypse the genuine results of spiritual experiences, or 
are they artificial productions, mere literary vehicles of the 
writer’s teaching ? Weizsiicker unhesitatingly advocates the 
latter view. But the' serious students of later times find them¬ 
selves unable to follow in his footsteps. 'The writer’s belief in 
his prophetic office and his obvious conviction of the inviolable 
sanctity of his message make it impossible^to accept Wcixsftcker’s 
opinion. Nor is it possible to accept Cunkel’s theory in Sthkp- 
fung uni Ckaof as an adequate explanation, who explained 
the author’s conviction of the truth qf his messwe as spring¬ 
ing always; from,the fact that hp, was dealing with traditional 
material. This theory, which we have already dealt with in 
other connexions, is undoubtedly helpful, but here we r^uire 
something more, and Gunkel has NKOonaequence of Weinel’s 
work (Wirkungm its ffatrtts jMdifar fitter, 1899).wbteqsentiy 
acknowledged that actual, spiritual experiences lie behind some 
of the visions in apocafyp^fa ( K au ^ rich, Pseud, its A-T., ii. 
341 sqqih The fact of 0^ visionary, experience con hardly 
be questioned; the only dHBcuityJliee iti oetermining to what 
extent it underlies the ,rcV;^tioiti|r ftf apoi^yptic. For a short 
1 discussion of ,thi4 q|u^ti(m.-,wc'.mi^i.r<^’r,,tOj|S0us^ 0 ^^- 
-karung Jekanms*,:pp. 8 iqq-.iOBd fortar> «rticle on “Revela¬ 
tion " in Hoitingt’ Bitle Diaimaeyyiks. f48 iqq. _ 

Makoisef lnterpreUUion,—M I‘irtWflt of the preceding In¬ 
quiry we con<^ tfIfat tiM. et!fid|»ie rtf the Apocalypse must 
make use of ^',fiillcs!»i^“, ,|fae^c^^ftfa a>ritem^ 
historical, the Ut«i»ry-orificjM.,’;peagnM|q^ hi^hetis), the 
ilmditioxahfafatarfcal psymfalpcaL. 


..tiiese 

has its iegitiBttte province, ana> tlfa exteit oi'tiai province can 




have 


bm advaiKed toeiq^amthe iNan aadiOite'Wmhodco The 
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first of these is the fttapkitMm tk^ which Tyconius or^iMted 
and Augustioe «nd which hss been revived in later 

times by Uuimann, Ksogstenberg and others. This theory holds 
that iiQ progress is designed in the successive visions of the seven 
seals, the seven trumpets and the seven bowls; for that in the 
vision of the seals we have aln«dy an account of the last judg- 
ment (vi. and the blessed consummation (vii. ^17). 

Thus the three groups form parallel accounts and contain the 
same or closely related material. But such a view is in conflict 
with the fact that the Apocalypse exhibits a steady movement 
from a detailed account of the condition of actual individual 
churches on in ever-widening sweep to the catastrophes that 
will befall every nation and country till at last evil is finally 
overthrown and the blessedness of the righteous consummated. 
Accordingly later exegetes' hold that the seventh in each series is 
unfolded in the scries of seven that follows. But to this theory 
also it has been objected (Holtxmann, Hand-i'ommetitar. p. J 04 ) 
that the bowls are in the main a repetition—in parts weaker, in 
others stronger—of what lias already been put forward in the 
trumpets; that before the .seventh member of each hebdomad 
there is a pause occasioned by the insertion of visions of a 
different nature; that the final judgment has already been 
depicted in vi. 17, and yet further descriptions recur in x. 6, 7, 
xi. 15-18, xiv. 7, xix. II: the temple in heaven is opened in 
xi. 19 and yet again in xv. 5 : heaven itself has alre^y been 
tent in sunder in vi. i*-i7, and yet in viii. 7-1* is suppos^ to 
be in its ancient order: all green grass is burnt up in viii. 7, 
yet in ix. 4 the locusts are not permitted to injure the grass, 
and other like inconsistencies. 

The impossibility of logically carrying out either theory has 
mven rise to doubts as to the unity of the book. Boltzmann 
{Hand-Comment. *95) represents its structure as follows:— 

i. 1-8 . . Introduction, 

i. o- iii. 22 . . Group of seven letters, 
iv. V. 14 . . Heavenly scene of the Vision, 

vi. 1-17 . .Sixseals. 

vii. 1-17 . . The sealed and the blessed, 

viii. 1-5 . . The emergence of the trumpets 
from the seventh seal. 
viii.C.-ix.zi. Six trumpets. 

X. i-.\i. 14. . Destiny of Jerusalem, 
xi, 1 5-19 . . The seventh trumpet. 

xii. I - xiv. 5 . The great visions of the three 
chief enemies and of the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, 
xiv. 6-ao . . Return to the earlier connexion. 

XV. i-xvi, I . Transition to the bowls, 
xvi. i-zi . . Seven bowls. 

xvii. 1' xix. 10 The great Babylon, 
xix. ii-xx. 15 Final catastrophes. 

xxi.-xxii. 5 . The New Jerusalem, 
xxii. fi-zi. . Conclusion. 

It is noteworthy that the sections on the right hand correspond 
in the main to the elements which have ^n those to which 

> Swrte divides the Apocalypse first of all into forty-two minor 
sections. Next he groupi these sections into fourteen larger masses 
of apocalyptic matter, and by a prooesa of syntheala seeks to arrive 
at tfw plan on which the author constructed his book. In so doing 
he points out that we become conscious of a grant cleavage which 
practically divides the hook into tsro parts, i. 9-xi. 14 and xii. i- 
xxli. 5, independently of the prokigne and greeting, 1. 1-8. and 
the epilogoe and benediction, xidt. 6-si. A furtber study ol the 
leuding thoughts the above ports enables him to set forth the 
scheme oi the book as follows:— 

PsouoouB AND CaaxniiG, i. 1-8. 

Fart I. Vision pf Christ in the midst of the churches, i. 9-iii. 2Z. 
Vision Of Christ in Heaven, iv. i-v. 14. 

PrepuratlOM lor the End, tri. i-lri. ig. 

Pert II. Vision of tbs Mother of Christ f«.s. the Chnteh) and her 
enesaies, aii. i-xiii. iS, 

I’rcparatioas tor the End, xiv. i-xx. is. 

Vision of the Bride of Chrirt onayeo far her hudbaad. 
XXI. i-xxfi. 5. 

‘ Epilogue and farnedictian, xxii. fi-rt. 


the latest critics have assigned either an earlier date or a different 
authorship. 

Chaps, t.-iii.—These chapters open with a prologue, 1. 1-3, 
which defacs the source, character apd contents of the book, 
followed by a greeting, i. 4 8 . “ which the writer salutes the 
Seven Churches of A.sia. . Having so introduc^ his work the 
auUior describes a vision of the ascended Christ, i. 9-zo, who 
sends His messages to the angels of the Seven Churches, ii.-iii. 
With the conclusion of these epistles the Apocalypse proper really 
begins. But the way hps been prepared for it. Its contents 
arc “ the things which must quickly happen,” i. i. The visions 
arc not for John’s personal bene&t, but for transmission to 
tlic church at large, i. 11, and the writer is bidden to write down 
what he has seen and “ the things which are and the things 
which shall lx- hereafter,” i. 19. 

I'p.-w.—The first three chapters show great artistic skill, and 
the power of the artist is no less conspicuous in what follows. 
First of all John is bidden to conic up into heaven and see the 
things that should be hereafter, the vision of iv. 1. Then he 
beholds the Almighty on His throne surrounded by the four and 
twenty elders and the four living creatures. Before Him they 
all bow in worship and acknowledge that by Him were created 
aU things and of His own free will were all created. In the 
next chapter (v.) the seer has a vision ol a roll in the hand of Him 
that sat on the throne which none could open or look upon, till 
the Lion of the tribe ut Judah, the mighty one with seven horns 
and seven eyes, appearra. Before Him all the elders and the 
living creatures fell down and acknowledged that He had power 
to open the seven seals thereof, and their song wa.s re-echoed 
by every thing alike in heaven and earth. Tbe contrast be¬ 
tween these two chapters and those tliat follow is striking in tlic 
extreme. The time of the seer’s vision is one of direst need. 
The life and death struggle between the church and the empire 
has now entered on its final stage, and fear and trouble and wcw 
are rife in the hearts of the faithful. But when the seer is 
exalted to heaven he sees no trace of the turmoil on earth. The 
vision of the Almighty is full of majesty and peace. All things 
do Him service; for all are the free creation of Hk will. The 
next vision serves to connect the Source and Sustamer of all 
things with the world and its history. The closing of the inter¬ 
mediate stage of the history of created things is committed to 
the Christ who will also be Lord of the ^ to come. The future 
of the saints is assured : what can avail against Him that bath 
“ glory and dominion fw ever and ever ” the wild attacks of 
Rome and even of Satan and his hosts ? The Lamb that was 
slain has taken upon Himself the burden of the world’s history. 

In vi. we have the opening of the six seals, and the horrors 
of the future begin. The choice of three series of seven scab, 
seven trumpets and seven bowls^ to form the framework in 
which the history of the last woes is to be given, shows the same 
liand tliat addressed the churches as seven. But between the 
sixth and seventh seals and the sixth and seventh trumpets 
the connexion is more or less disturbed by the insertion of certain 
interludes containing material fore^ in certain aspects to the 
Apocalypse. These are vii. 1-17 ana x. i-xi. 14. 

vii. z-xy.—These verses, which interrupt the plan of the book, 
fall into two independent fragments, i-S and p-i;, whidi are 
inconsistent in tlwir original meaning with e»ch other. For 
while 1-8 was most probably a Jewish apocalyptical fragment and 
strongly particularistic, 9-17 b deaiiy univnaalUt in character 
and K probably from the hand of our author. The foreign 
origin of vii. 1-8 may be concluded with l^ifta, Dousset and 
etbm from the fact that the four winds, which in vii 1 are said 
to be held fast lest they should break in elemental fury on Iwd 
and sea,are not let loose or referred to inthesubsequentnairative, 
and also from the mention of the i44<(><)e Israelites of the twelve 
tiibw, to whom no.furth« reference is aside; fog these can no 
mote be.identified with the ciauntto aidtitudei in vii »-i 7 
than with those who are “ sealed’* in.ix. 4.sm nor with the 

1444>00» xiv, I,; for inboth theMcaaee thesealedargnot Jews 
but eki^ Christiana The object of both fragmepta was to 
encMirage the (aithliil in the face of the coming sfnfe. In the 
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ktta, is which the Apocalyptat looks forward prophetically to 
the issue, the assurance held out is of ultimate victory, but of 
victory through death or martyrdom. In the former {Jewish 
or Christian-Jewish fragment) the sealing seemed to have carried 
with it the assurance of deliverance from physical death, as in 
Ezek. ix. 4 sqq. But in its new context this meaning can hardly 
be retained. Not improbably the scaling means to our author 
the preservation not from death, but through death from 
unfaithfulness, and the number 144,000 would signify mystically 
the entire body of true Christians, which formed the true people 
of God. 

Chapter vii., then, interrupts the development of the author’s 
plan, but the interruption is deliberate. He wishes to encourage 
the persecuted church not only to face without fear, but also to 
meet with triumphant assurance the onset of those evils which 
would bring panic and despair on the unbelieving world. 

wfi.-i*.—These chapters, though presenting some minor 
difficulties, do not call lor discussion here. They recount the 
six partial judgments which followed the opening of the seventh 
seal and the blasts of the six trumpets. 

x.-xi. I- IJ. —^This section bristles with dilficulties. Chapter x . 
forms an introduction to xi. 1-13. In it the prophet receives 
a new commission, x. ii: “ Thou must prophesy again over many 
peoples and nations and tongues and kings.” This new com¬ 
mission explain.^ his departure from the plan pursued in the 
earlier chapters of developing the seventh in each series into a 
new series of seven. The seer has a vision of the seven thunders, 
but these he is bidden to .seal and not commit to writing. He 
is instead to write down the new book of prophecies. The end 
is at hand. It is noteworthy that in the earlier visions it was 
Christ who spoke to the seer. Here and in the later visions, 
especially tliose drawn from foreign sources, it is an angel. 

In xi. 1-13 we have a characteristic illustration of our author’s 
dependence on traditional materials and his free adaptation 
of them to meanings other than originally belonged to them. 
For it is generally agreed among critics that xi. 1-13 is borrowed 
from Jewish sources, and that this fragment really consists of 
two smaller fragments, xi. 1-2 and xi. 3-13. The former oracle 
referred originally to the actual Temple, and contained a pre¬ 
diction of the preservation of the Temple. It must have been 
written before A.n. 70 and probably by a 21 ealot.‘ But our 
author could not have taken it in this literal sense if he wrote 
after a.d. 70 or even anterior to that date, owing to the explicit 
declaration of Christ as to the coming destruction of Jerusalem, 
The pa.ssage, then, must have a spiritu^ meaning, and its purpose 
is the encouragement of the faithful the assurance of their 
deliverance not necessarily from physical death but from the 
dominion of the evil one. In xi. 3-13 we have another Jewish 
fragment of a very enigmatic character. Bousset tm shown 
with much probability that it is part of the Antichrist legend. 
The prophecy of the two witnesses and their martyrdom belongs 
to this tradition. The fragment was apparently written before 
A.D. 70, since it speaks of the fall of only a tenth of the city, 
xi. 13.* The signfecance of this fragment in our author’s use of 
it is similar to that of xi. i-a. 'The details defy at present 
any clear interpretation, but the incorporation of the fragment 
may be due in general to the emphasis it layq on the faithful 
witness, martyrdom and resurrection of the saints. 

». iThe seventh trumpet, xi. 15, ushers in the third 

woe, xi. 14. Its contents are given in jdi.-xx. In xi. 15-19 the 
seer hears great voices in heaven singing a triumphal song in 
anticipation of the victory that it speedily to be achieved. This 
song forms a prelude to the chapters that follow. 

> Xh« Zealots occupied the iaser court of the Temple during Its 
siwc by'thQ.'RcssA&Se 

’The UhgulSttc etddencc, as Bonnet has pointed out, confirms 
the dritIcatcOdCtasfcm diat xi. t-13 were tadn^endriit sources. For 
whereaa in hr.Hh )the verb atineat mgabify begiiis the eenteace and 
object followa tjbe verb, jn xi. W3 the omect hequentty preoedee 
the verb and the wbject nearly always. Ixtc order of the genitive 
in xl 4 is elseitbere uflJmown m 'the Apocalypse, and la xi. a, 3 Bie 
constmetiOB'bt ItHMi Mkwred fay eel iMteatf of Infinitive or tr» i» 
aaiqoe hi thiebook. 


>ai7 

frit’.—Tbii it the most difficult diapter in the book. Its min 
intention in hs present context is afipatently to explain Satan’s 
dominkm over the world ud the bitterness of his rage against 
the church and against Christ. Christ, indeed, escapes him and 
likewise the Jewish Christians (" the woman,” xii. 16) but “ the 
r«t of her s^,” xii. 17 (the Gentile Christians ?), are exposed to 
his fur>’. But his time is at hand; together with his hosts be 
has been cast down from heaven, and on the earth he ” hath but 
a short time.” The attribution of the seven heads and ten horns 
to the dragon, xii. 3, points forward to Rome, which is regarded 
as a temporary incarnation of Satan, xiii. i, xvii, 3. 

But, thoi^h a few of the leading thoughts of this chapter 
may be obvious, we are plunged into problems that all hut defy 
solution when we essay to discover its origin or interpret its 
details. Most scholars are agreed that this d^tcr it not, except 
in the case of a few sentences, the work of our author. In 
other v/ords, it has been taken over from pre-existing materia— 
either Christian or Jewish—and the materials of which it is 
composed are ultimately derived from non-Jewish sources— 
cither Babylonian, Greek or Eg>ptian—and bore therein very 
different meanings from those which belong to them in their 
present connexion. Furthermore, the materials are fragmentary 
and the order irregular. 

(a) First of all, the chapter is not the free creation of a Chiu- 
tian writer. Such an one could never have so represented the 
life of Christ—a child persecuted by a dragon and carried of! to 
God’s throne. No mention of Christ’s earthly life and cruci¬ 
fixion. Furthermore, the victory over Satan is ascribed to 
Michael. Again, a Christian could not represent Christ as the 
son of the wife of tlic sun-god ; for such is the natural inter¬ 
pretation of the woman crowned with the twelve stars and 
with her feet upon the moon. Finally, even if “ the woman” 
who is the mother of Christ be taken to be the ideal Israel in the 
beginning of the chapter, at its close she is clearly the Christian 
community founded by Him. We conclude, therefore, that the 
present chapter i.s not the work of our author. There a«, 
however, traces of his hand. Ihus 7-12, which is realty a 
Jewish fragment recounting the victory of Michael over Satan, 
has to a certain degree been adapted to a Christian environment 
by the insertion of the lob-ii. 

(b) The order is not original. The flight of the woman is 
mentioned in verse 6 to a place of refuge prepared for her by 
God. Then comes an account of the casting down of .Satan 
from heaven. Then again in 13-16 the flight of the woman 
is described. This fact has been variously accounted for by 
different critics. Wellhuuscn regards 1-6 and 7-14 as doublets, 
and differentiates two actions in the original account which are 
here confused. Spitta takes verse 6 to be an addition of the 
redactor,which describes proleptically what follows, while Gunkel 
sees in 6 and 7-16 parallel accounts. In any case w« should 
probably agree with the contention of J. W'eiss, supported by 
Bousset in the second edition of his commentary, that 7-12 if a 
fragment of a Jewish apocalypse, of which lob-i t is an addition 
of our author. Next that 6 is a douldet of 13 sqq. What 
then is to be made of 1-5,13-17 ? Different explanations have 
been offered. Gunkel» traces it to a Babylonian origin. Be 
urges that an adequate explanation is imposiibk on the assump¬ 
tion of a Jewish or Christian origin. At the base of tbisaccount 
lies the Babylonian myth of the birth of Uie tun-god Marduk, 
his escape from the dragon who knows him to be his destined 
destroyer, and the persecution of Morduk’s mother by the 
dragon. But Gunkd's ^lanation is an attempt to account 
for one ignatum per ignotius i for hitherto no trace of the myth 
of the sun-god’s birth and ;{tmecution and the flight into the 
wilderness has been found in Babylonian mytholc^. More¬ 
over, Gunkel no longer lays enqihasis on the Babylonian, but 
merely on the qiyt&al origin of the details. ^ iaOtt satis- 
factory exfflanatsca has be« offered by DJeterich {Abmm, 

mbo findfi in this chapter an adaptation of thebuth 
of Apwo and tile attemtit of the dragon Pytho'byktt'btl 

• Sehtpfnng mi Omot f 3, ReUgiimtitieh. V t rtU n i tA m , 4 .JI,T^ 
54aqq. 
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"LetD. ibeauMe it ww foretold that Leto's'MR>««iild kill the 
dra(||on. L«to escape* to Ortygia, which Poseidon covers with 
the ,*ca in order to protect Leto. Here Apollo is born, who 
(our day* later slay* the dragon. Yet another explanation irom 
Egyptian tnythology is given by fiousset (Offenbanmg Johamis, 
and ed., pp. .154, 355) in the birth of the son-^ Horus. 
Here the godii’ss mother is represented with a sun upon her 
head. Typhon slays Horus. Hathor, his mother, i.s persecuted 
by Typhon and escapes to a floating island with the bones of 
Horus, who revives and slays the dragon.' There are obvious 
points of similarity, possibly of derivation, between the details 
in our text and the above myths, but the subject cannot 
be further pursued here, save that we remark that in the sun 
myth the dragon tries to kill the mother before the child’s birth, 
whereas in our text it is after his birth, and that neither in the 
liigyptian nor in the Greek myth is there any mention of the 
flight into the wilderness. 

The insertion of the alien matter 7-12 between 1-5 and 13-17 
may be due to our authew’s wish to show that the expulsion of 
Satan from heaven after Christ’s birth and ascension to heaven 
was owing'in some measure to Christ, although he has allowed 
Michael’s name to remain in the borrowed passage, 7-1 a—a fact 
which shows how dependent the writer was on tradition. 

xiii. —I n this chapter we have the two beasts * which symbolize 
respectively Rome and the Roman provincial priesthood of the 
imperial cult. Thas the world powers of heathen statesmanship 
and heathen religion are leagued in a confederacy against the 
rising Christian Church. Against thc.se the church is not to 
attempt to use physical force ; its only weapon is to be passive 
endurance and loyalty to God. 

That this chapter must be interpreted by the contemporary- 
historical method is now generally admitted. Even Gunkel 
is obliged to abandon his favourite theory here, though he 
contests strongly the recognition of any allusion to Nero. 
Various solutions have been offered as to the seven enperors 
designed by the seven heads of the beast, xiii. i. Hut the 
details of this pas.sage are not sufficiently definite to deterimne 
the question here. It will return in chapter xvii. There are, 
however, two facts pointing to a late date. The first is the 
advanced stage of development of this, the Neronic-Antichrist 
legend. One of the heads “ is smitten unto death,” but is healed 
of the death stroke. This points, we may here assume, to the 
Nero rriivivus legend, which could not have arisen for a full 
generation after Nero's death, and the assumption receives 
large confirmation from the most probable interpretation of 
the enigmatical words, xiii. 18, “ the number of the beast . . . 
is six hundaxl and sixty six.” Four continental scholars, 
Fritzschc, Henary, Hitzig and Reu-ss, independently recognized 
that Nuro was referred to under the -nysticnl numbw 666. 
For by transliterating Keuira/i Nspw into Hebrew fiA] nop 
and adding together the sums denoted by the Hebrew letters 
we obtain the number .666. This solution is confirmed by the 
fact that it is possiWe to explain by it an ancient (Western ?) 
variant for the number 666, (.e. 616. This latter, which is 
attested by Ircnaaui (v. 30. 1), the commentary of Ticonius, 
and the uncial C, can be explained from the Latin form of the 
name Nero, which by its omission of the final n makes the sum 
total 616 instead of 666. 

T^e above lohition may be regarded as establiehed, though 
Mveral scholan, as Oscar Holtzmann (Stage’s ■ Getekiehte drs 
Volkts Itnuli ii. Wi), Spitta and Erbei, have contended that 
616 wa* the original reading (rdfes KttMrap>6i6) and that 

'On the possibility of other points of contact between the 
.Apocalypse and'Egyptian mythol^, see Mrs GreoMt's article, 
” EgypUMiM^ltiiDlagy aad the Bible,” in the Mmitt pp. 

ibO-aoo. 

> In xiii. z the detcription of the beast unites the features pf the 
(our beasts fai DonieTs vision (vii.f. It is eUor that our author 
Mentlled the fonith' beast (vii. 13) with Rmb*, os dM aise the 
Bathor of 4 Bata xii.. to. But thi* waa not tUt'origianI simificatKe 
g( tha laazthibaait, for the aathor.of Oaaiel mfened thereby to the 
Greek empire; but, since Hie prophecy was not realised, It was 
suhaequaniMptreiaterpreted. aad applied, .aa. we haw obaerved, to 
Rome. 


chapter xiii. was part of a Jawtih'Apocalypse .written under 
Caligula between the years 39 and 41. But this Caligula 
hypothesis cannot be carried out unless by a vigorous use of 
the critical knHe, in the course of Which more than a third of 
the chapter-is excised. Moreover the number 616 is too weakly 
supported to admit of its being recognized as the ori^nal. 

The figure of the first beast presents many difficulties, owing 
to the fact that it is not freely invented but laigely derived 
from tmditional elements and is by the writer identified with 
the seventh wounded head. The second beast, signifying the 
pagan priesthood of the imperial cult, called ” the false 
i prophet ” in xvi. 13, appears to bean independent development 
I of the Antichrist legend. 

I These chapters contain a vision of Christ on Mount 

Zion and the 144,000 of the undefiied that follow Him, xiv. i- 5, 

' the last warnings relating to the harvest and vintage of ttic 
world, xiv. 6-zo: the vision of the wrath of God in the out¬ 
pouring of the seven bowls containing the seven last plagues, 
xv.-xvi. 

In the above section most critics are agreed that xiv. 14-20 
originally represented the final judgment and was removed 
from its rightful place at the close of an apocalypse to its 
present position. In its original setting “ the one like unto a 
Son of Man, having on his head a golden crown ” (xiv. 14), 
undoubtedly designated the Messiah, but the transformation 
of the final judgment into a preliminary act of judgment by a 
redactor, necessarily brought with it the degradation of the 
Son of Man to the level of a mere angel. Some critics hold 
that this apocalypse was the apocalyptic groundwork, but 
Roussel is of opinion that it stood originally in connexion with 
xi. 1-13. 

As regards xvi. the views of critics take different directions, 
but that of Bousset followed by Porter seems the most reason¬ 
able. This is that this chapter forms an introduction to xvii., 
which was an independent fragment. The writer throws this 
introduction into his favourite .scheme of seven acts, in this 
case symbolized hy seven bowls. The earlier verses, 2- ii, do 
not amount to much beyond a repetition of what is found in 
viii.-ix., s ve that as a preparation for xvii. references are 
inserted to the beast and his worshippers (ver. 2) and to Rome 
(ver. 10). In xvi. 12-16 is a revised form of an older tradition. 

xvii .—^This chapter presents great dilficulties, especially if 
with the older and some of the recent exegetes we regard it as 
written at 'the same time and by the same author. Even so 
strong an uphiflder of the unity of the book as Swete is ready 
to admit that portions of xvii., as well as of xiii., show signs of 
an earlier date than the rest of the book. He writes: “The 
unity of the Book... cannot be pressed so far as to exclude 
the possibility that the extant book is a second edition of an 
earlier work, or that it incorporates earlier'materials, and 
either hypothesis would sufficiently account for the few indica¬ 
tions of a Neronic or Vespasianic date that have been found 
in it” {Afiec. of Si John*, p. civ.). This chapter cannot be 
interpreted apart from the Neronic myth. Of this there appear 
to be two stages attasted here. Of the earlier we have traces 
in xvii. 16-17 and xvi. 12, where there are allusions to Nero’s 
confederacy with the Parthian kings with a view;to the destruc¬ 
tion of Rome. Of the later stage, when the myth of Nero 
rttb'vums was fused with that of the Antichrist, we have at¬ 
testation in xvii. 8, 11-14, where Hero is regarded as a donon 
coming up from the abyss to war -not ’wi& 'Rome hot with 
Christ and the elect. liMS development of the Nerdnic myth 
belongs to the last -yean of the ist centmy, and is decidedly 
against a Vespasianic date. To meet this difficulty a recent 
interpreter—^Anderson Scott—riiOugh he assigns die book to 
the year a.d. 77, is yet wflling to odi^t that the book though 
composed in the reign of Vespasian was “ rMssued withodditioiis 
trethesnmehandatoritodciHtef DomitiaB" (AswiaSi^iP.gd). 
Oiir author represoits himaelf os w rit in g tinder Hie sixth 
emperor. Five Mve already died, the seventh is yet to come, 
to be followed by yet an eyj^, who js one of the setetn (i,e. 
Nero). In order to arrive at the date here iatplied, we can 
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begin the reckoning from 'Julius Caesar or Augustus, we oan 
include or exdude Galba, Otiio and Vitellius, and, finely, when 
we have drawn our conclusions from these data, there remains 
the possibility that the* book was after all not written under 
the sixth emperor, but was really a wUMnium tx evMtu, Ac¬ 
cording to the different methods pursued, some have concluded 
that Nero was the sixth emperor, and thus dated the Apocalypse 
before a.d. 70; others Vespasian, and yet others Domitian. 
No solution of the difficulties of the chapter is wholly satis¬ 
factory, but the best yet offered seems to be that of Bouawt 
(OfferAarun^, 410-18). He holds that 1-7, 9-11, 15-18, 
belong to an original source, which was written in the reign of 
Vespasian and represents the earlier stage of the Nv’n’oii'c myth. 
To a reviser in Domitian’s reign we owe 8, ia-14 and 6b, a c'ause 
in 9, firro opii.. . alrSiv, and another in 11, r i)i' xot oSit ianv. If 
theclause sal« toS ai/uiTot TtavlofiTvpuH’ ’Irjvov in 6 is an addition, 
then he thinks the source was Jewish and the “ blood of the 
saints ’’ was that shed at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
forecast of the author related to the destruction of Rome. 
When the reviser recast the passage it dealt not with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but with the persecution of the 
Christians. Nero was now a demonic monster from the abyss, 
and the ten kings no longer Parthians but shortly helpers of 
Nero. The destruction of Rome has now become a secondary 
event: the reviser’s thought is fixed on the final strife between 
the Lamb and the Antichrist. 

xviii.-xix. 7o.—This section describes in prophetic langu^e 
borrowed almost wholly from Isaiah and Jeremiah the coming 
judgment of Rome, and gives the ten lamentations of the kings 
and the merchants and the seamen over her, and the thanks¬ 
givings in heaven for her overthrow. 

xix. 11-21. —The victory of the warrior Messiah over the two 
beasts, the Roman Empire and the imperial cultus and the 
.kings of the earth. Many of the ideas set forth in earlier 
chapters here coalesce and find their consummation. The 
Messiah, whose birth and escape from the dragon was recounted 
in xii. 5, and who was to rule the nations with a rod of iron, at 
last appears in discharge of His office. The beast and the false 
prophet who are described in xiii. are cast alive into the lake 
of fire, and the kings of the earth who had assembled for this 
conflict; xvi. 14, xvii. 14, were .slain by the sword of Him that 
sat on the horse. 

The conception of the Messiah may be Jewish : at all events 
it is not distinctively Christian. Tlie title “ Word of God " 
can hardly be said to establi.sh any connexion with the prologuo 
of the Fburth Gospel; for the conceptions of the Messiah in 
that Gospel and in these chapters belong to different 'worlds 
of thought. 

It is to be observed that our author follows the apocalyptic 
scheme of two judgments which is first attested about 100 b.c. 
The first judgment precedes the establishment of the tempwary 
Messianic kingdom, as here in xix. 19-* i; and the final judg¬ 
ment follows at its close, as here in xx. 7-10. 

XX. i-< 5 c—The milleanium, or the period between the fir.;t 
and final judgments, when Christ, with His chosen,'reigns and 
Satan is imprisoned. Rome has been overthrown, but, as 
Rome is only the last secular manifestation of Satan, there is yet 
the final struggle with Satan and his adherents. But the time 
for this struggle has not yet arrived. Satan is bound ‘ and east 
into the abyss, and tbe khadom of Christ and of the martyrs 
and faithful confessors estaMished for a thousand years. Thus 
it is shown that evil will be finally overcome; for riiat tlM.tnie 
and ukifflate power even in this world belongs to Christ md 
those that are His. 

The main features of ttds section have been borrowed firom 
Judaism. The Messianic kingdom was originally conceived of 
asof everlasting duratioa so tlw pieamt earn, but about loe bx. 
this idea rias abandoned and the hopes of the faithful were 
directed to. a tempor^ .earthly IdngiRim of 400 or looo years 
or of i nd efi n it e, duratiem {set B. H. Chides, Critieal Hittiry of 

* This idea appears as early as 2nd centnry' b.c. Cf. Test. 
Levj xviil. 12. 


tts DoOrim of o Ftritirt Lift, ppr aot-4,<afit,ilM,'*M)i Mbre- 
over, the expectation that the saints would rise tO'Shan m the 
blessedness of this kingdom is also found in Judaism, 4 Ezra 
vii. a8 (op. eit. p. *85). 

XX. 7-TO.—Release of Satan and final assault on the city 
of God by the hosts of Gog and Magog at the instance of Satan. 
Satan and the beasts condemned to eternal torment. 

XX. 11-14. —Thf k'iuel Resurrection and Judgment. 

xxi. r-g.—The new heavens and the new earth. The language 
in this and the following section is highly figurative; Iwt as 
Porter has well remark^: “ Figurative language is the only 
language in which we can express our hope ^ heaven, and no 
figures can have greater power to suggest this hope than those 
taken from the literal longings of exiled Israel for the recovery 
of its land and city.” 

xxi. g-xxii. 5.—The vision of the New Jerusalem. Hierc 
are several grounds for regarding this section as an independent 
source possibly of Jewish origin and subsequently submitted to a 
Christian revision. This view is taken by Vischer, Weyland, 
Spitta, Sabatier, J. Weiss, Ilousset and others. Our author 
has incorporated it as describing the consummation of the 
prevision contained in xi. 15-18, m which he foresaw the time 
when the kingdom of the world would become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of His Christ, and the saints should enter on their 
reward. Moreover, he has already hinted at its contents in 
xix. 7 and xxi. 2, where he speaks of the church as a bride and the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. But the section betrays incon¬ 
sistent conceptions. The standpoint of the heavenly Jerusalem 
ir abandoned in xxi. S4-27, xxii. e, and the context implies an 
earthly Jerusalem to which the Gentiles go up as pilgrims. 
Outside the gates of this city are unclean and abominable things. 
These inconsi-stencies are best explained by the hypothesis that 
our author was drawing upon a literary fixed tradition. The 
doublets in xxi. 23 and xxii. 5b, in xxi. 25 and xxii. ra, and 
in xxi. 27 and xxii. 3, point In the same direction. Various 
additions were introduced, according to Bousset, by tbe last 
redactor, such as the frequently recurring reference to the 
Lamb, xxi. 9, 22, 25, 27, xxii. 1, 3. In xxii. 3 the fact that the 
words “ of the Lamb " are an addition is clear from the context; 
for, after the clause “ the throne of God and of the Lamb shall 
be therein ” the singular follows, “ His servants shall do Him 
service.” 

xxii. 6-21.—Tht conclusion. The promises are sure, the 
end is near and the judgment at hand. The words of the bo 4 k 
are the'message of Christ Himself and are inviolaUe. 

r/m'ly.—From the preceding sections it follows that we 
cannot ascribe a strict literary unity to the book. The book 
is most probably the work of a .-lingle author, but it was not 
written wholly r.t one date, nor haw all the pa^ come dirootly 
from one brain. We have several good grounds for regarding 
vii. :-8, xi. 1-13, xii., xiii,, xvii., as wholly or in port independent 
sources, which onr author has laid under 'Contribution and 
adapted more or less adequately to his pqrpese. He appears to 
have taken over with but slight modificarion xx. mA xxi. 
9-xxii. 5. Furthermore, while certain fragments such us xii 1-2 
(xesuppose a date anterior to a.d. 70, others^ «• xvi.' ts and 
xvii. 12, require a date not later than VespUsuMfs tittie; other 
parts of xvii. postulate a Vesptaianic daM atthe easiest odnsis- 
sible; and, finally the conmosition oh the 'bMk' k' ita pment 
form cannot be placed before the closing yean of'DomHian. 
But to this quest^ we shall retuni psesendy. 

Nevertheless, the book exhibits a relative unity 7 for^iwhatever 
digressions occur in the development of its the main 

object of the rrriter is never lost si^t of, TMl nlativu unity 
is manifested also ill tht uniforni'ehBnetor'Of‘die ta^piaga^ a 
uniformity, however; which is oeeaskmoMy oompicttdiHi by 'ks 
abeenoe m the ease of independent sources,>01 in'Kk a*tj. The 
audior orthe fimd Tedaetor has> inqiressed a oertak linguistic 
chMaeteren the Ixsok, which diffCMiitktes'it not only from all 
seeuiiy writkgs of the time, but also from>ifU the New Testa¬ 
ment books, ihdudif^ the Johannine. And yet the Apocsdypse 
Mmws in-majiyePits {flirases an undoubted affiriity tetheiatwiv- 
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A &u;t which nquifec for it« explanation the assumption that the 
book emanated from certain literary circles influenced by John. 

Date. —There are many indications of the date, which may be 
summarized as follows: (a) Condition of the Asian churches. 
( 4 ) Persecution of the church, (c) Attitude of the author to 
Rome, (d) The Antichrist legeiul. (c) Primitive tradition and 
its conhrmation through the di.scovery of references in the 
text to certain edicts of Domitian. As, a result of these con¬ 
siderations we may arrive at the date ol the work with almost 
greater certainty than that of ati) other New 'f'estament book. 

(a) Condition o! Mr CAwrcAci.—Christianity appears to have 
already had a long history liehind it. The tact that .St Paul 
found^ the church of lipbesus seems to have Iwen foigottcn. 
The earliest zeal has passed away and heullicn ways of thought 
and life are tolerated and practised at Pergamum and Ephesus, 
and faith is dying or dcail at Laodicea and Sardis. These 
phenomena belong lo a period considerably later than the time 
of Nero. 

(h) Persecution oj the f'/mrcA.-Persecution is the order of the j 
day. Each of the ••■even letters concludes with praise of tho.se • 
who have been viclorious therein. There had been isolated 
instances of persecution at Ephesus, ii. t, Philadelphia, iii. 8, to, j 
and at Smyrna, ii. o, and of an actual martyrdom at Pergamum, I 
ii. 13. Hut now a storm ol persecution was alniut to break upon 
the universal church, iii. 10, and in the immediate future. 
Already the seer beholds the destined number of the martyrs 
complete, vi. p-ii ; the great multitude whom no man coulrl 
number, clothed in white before the throne of God, \-ii. 9; he 
exhorts his readers to patient endurance unto death, xiv. 12, 
and already secs them as victors in heaven, xv. 2. Over the 
true witnesses and martyrs he pronounces the final beatitude 
of the faithful: “ Ble.sscd are those who die in the Lord,” 
xiv. 13. 

Such an expectation of persecution is inexplicable fr-im 
Nero's time. There i.s not a trace of any declaration of war 
on the universal church in his period such as the Apocalyptist 
antici|>atos and in part experiences. (Ihristian persecution 
under Nero was an imperial caprice. The Christians were 
attacked on slanderous charges of superstition and secret 
abominations, but not os a church. Nut till the last years of 
Domitian is it possible to discover conditions which would 
explain the apprehensions and experiences of our writer. So 
far as we can discover, no persecution was directed against 
Christians as Christians till Domitian’s time. In the year 
A.D. 92 Flavius Clemens was put to death and his wife banished, 
on the ground that they were adherents of the new faith. Thus 
the temper of the book on this question demands some date 
after A.n. 90. It marks the transition, from the earlier tolerant 
attitude of Rome towards Christianity, to its later hostile 
attitude. 

(c) Attitude oj the Author towards Rome. —In earlier times the 
church had strongly impressed the duty of loyalty to Rome, 
as we see from the Epistle to the Romans and j Peter. This 
was before the pressure of the imperial cult was felt by the 
Christian church. But in the Apocalypse we have the experi¬ 
ences of a later date. The writer manifests the most burning 
hatred towards Rome and the worship of its head—the beast 
and the false prophet, who are actual embodiments of Satan. 
Such an attitude on the part of a Christian is not explicable 
before the closing years of Domitian; for, a(|art from Caligula, 
he was the first Roman emperor who consistently demanded 
divine bonours. 

(if) Tka Antichrist Legend. —We find at least two stages of the 
Neronic and Antichrist myth in tlie Apocalypse. The earliest 
form is not attested here, that Nero had not really been slain, 
but would speedily return and destroy his cnemi«. The first 
pretender appeared in a.d. 69, and was put to death in Cythnus. 
The aeOond stage of this legend was that Nero had taken refuge 
in the Far East, and would return with the help of his Eastern 
subjects for the overthrow of Rome. Two pretenders arose in 
conformity wrth this expectation among the Parthians in 
A.D. go and 88. 'Ibis widespread expectation has left its 


memorial in our book in xvi. 12 and in xvii. which point 
to the belief that Rome would be destroyed by Nero and the 
Parthian kings. Finally, in xiii. and xvii. 8, 12-14, wc have 
a later phase of the myth, in whicb there is a fusion of the 
Antichrist myth with that of Nero redivivus. This fusion could 
hardly have taken place before the first half of Dcnnitian’.s. reign, 
when the last Neronic pretender appeared. As soon as the 
hope of the living Nero could no longer be entertained, the way 
was prepared for this transformation of the myth. The living 
^ Nero was no longer expected to return from the East, but Nero 
was to be restored to life from the abyss by the dragon, i.e. 
Satan. Thi.s expectation is recounted in xiii., but ii appears 
most clearly in the additions to xvii. Thus in xvii. 8 the 
reference to Nero redivivus as the Antichrist is manifest; “ The 
beast that thou sawest was, and is not, and is about to come 
up out of the abyss and to go into perdition.” ' Thus again we 
are obliged to postulate a date nut earlier than a.d. 90 for the 
book in its present form. 

(e) Primitive Church Tradition and its Confirmation through the 
Discovery oj Rejerences in the Text to Certain Edicts oj Domitian. 
—The earliest external evidence is practically unanimous in 
ascribing the Apocalypse to the last years of Domitian. The 
oldest testimony is that of Irenaeus v. 30. 3: Si’ cxeiVou fie ipjiiBii 
70 V leat rye 'hrroKaXvdfiv impaeoroc iwSi yap irpo iruWov gpovov 
impdBtf, fiXAfi irgiBor ,ciri rys riptripas ■yieeSs, ir^ios tw riha rys 
tiopertayov &px^c. The rest of the patristic evidence from 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Victorinus, Eusebius and 
Jerome will be found in Swete’s Apocalypse oj Si John-, 
xeix. spq. Though a few later authorities, such .ns Epiphanitis 
j and Theophylact. assign the book to earlier or later periods, 
the main body of early Christian tradition attests the date 
of its composition in the closing years of Domitian. Not 
withstanding, on various critical grounds, Baur, Hilgcnfeld, 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort and Beyschlag assigned the book 
to the reign of Nero, or to the years immediately following 
his death, while Weiss, Dusterdieck and Mommsen assign it 
to the time of Vespasian. When, however, wc combine the 
preceding arguments with that of the early church tradition, 
the evidence for the Domitian date outweighs that lor any 
other. And this conclusion receives remarkable confirmation 
from a recent fact brought forward by S. Reinach in an article 
in the Revue archeolagigue, sfir. III. t. xxxix. (1901), pp. 350-74, 
and reprinted in Cultes. mythes et religions, ii. 356-80 (igibd). 
I'his fact explains a passage which has hitherto been a tot^ 
enigma to every expounder, i.e. vi. 6: “ A chocnix of wheat for 
a denarius, and three choenikes of barley for a denarius, and 
the oil and the wine hurt thou not.” Swete writes here : “ Tlie 
voice fixes a maximum price for the main food-stufis. The 
denarius . . . was the daily wage . . . and a choenix of wheat 

’ Verse 11 postulates either a Veapasianic or Domitianic date: 
" And the heaat that vras. and is not,, is himself also an eighth, 
and IS of the seven ; and he goeth into perdition.” In verse to 
It is stated that five of the seven hafl fallen, " the one is and another 
IS not yet come, and when he comrth he must continue a little 
while.”' If we reckon from Augustine and omit Galba. Otho and 
Vitellius, each of whom reigned only a few months, we arrive at 
Vespasian. The vision, therefore, belongs to his reign, a.o. 69-79. 
Verse 11, with the exception of the words " which was and is not," 
leads lo the identification of the eighth with Nero redivivus. But 
what then is to be made of the above reckoning when it was taken 
over by the Apocalyptist who wrote in Domitian'a reign ? Some 
scholars are of opinion that this writer identified Domitian with 
the eighth emperor, the Nero redwivus. the beast from the abyss. 
But this is unlikely, notwithstanding the fact that even some 
pagan writers, such as Juvenal, Pliny and Martial (f). traced a 
resemblance between Domitian and Nero. On the other hand, 
if we refuse to accept this identification, and h< 4 d that the beast 
tram the abyss is yet to come, any attempt at a strict exegesis of 
the text plunges us in hopeless difficulties. For Domitian in that 
case would be the sixth, and the preceding five would have to begin 
with Galba—a most improbable tnppMtion. But furtherraore, 
since this new reckoning would occiodc Nero, how could the 
eighth be said to be one of the seven, ix. Nero ? Bousset thinks 
that the Apocalyptist, knowing not what to make of tbia reckoning, 
left it standing as it was aiid attempted a new interpreution of the 
seven heads by taking them to refer to the seven hills of Rome in 
the addition he made to verae 9. 
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the average daily consumption of the workman. . . . Barley 
was largely the food of the poor.” According to the words 
just quoted from the Apocalypse, there was to be a dearth of 
grain and a superfluity o^wine; the price of the wheat was to 
be seven times the ordmary, according to Reinach's com¬ 
putation, and that of the barley four times. This strange 
statement suggested some historical allusion, and the discovery 
of the allusion was made by Retnach, who points out that 
Uomitian 1^ an edict in a.d. 92 prohibited the planting of new 
vineyards in Italy, and ordered the reduction of those in the 
provinces by one-half. As Asia Minor suffered specially under 
this edict, an agitation was set on foot which resulted in the 
revocation of the edict. In this revocation the Apocalyptist 
saw the meiutce of a famine of the necessaries of life, while 
the luxuries would remain unaffected. From his ascetic stand¬ 
point tin; revocation of the edict could only pander to drunken¬ 
ness and immorality. Reinach’s explanation of this ancient 
crux interprelum, which has been accepted by Hamack, Bousset, 
Porter, Sanday, Swete and others, fixes the earliest date of the 
composition of the Apocalypse as a.d. 93. Since Domitian 
died in 96. the book was therefore written between a.d. 93 
and 95. 

Author. —Before entering on the chief data which help towards 
the determination of this question, we shall first state the author’s 
standpoint. His hook exhibits a Christianity that is—as 
Harnack (Ency. Brit.^, xx. 498) writes — “free from the law, 
free from national prejudices, universal and yet a Christianity 
which is independent of Paul. . . . The author speaks not r.t 
all of the law '—the word does not occur in his work; he looks 
for salvation from the power and grace of God and Christ alone 
. . . nowhere has he made a distinction between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. . . . The author of the Apocalypse has ca.st 
aside all national religious prejudices.” The writer is not 
dependent, consciously or unconsciously, on the Pauline teaching. 
He has won his way to universalism, not through the Pauline 
method, but through one of his own. He has no serious prefer¬ 
ence for the people of Israel as such, but only for the martyrs 
and confessors, who .shall belong to every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation (vii. 9 seq.). The unbelieving Jews are “ a 
synagogue of Satan ” (ii. 9). 

Yet, on the other hand, our author’s attitude to the world 
reflects the temper of Judaism rather than that of Clu-istianity. 
He looks upon the enemies of the Christian Church with uncon- 
ce^ed Iwtred. No prayer arises within his work on their 
behidf, and nothing but unalloyed triumph is displayed 
over their doom, "nje Christian duty of love to those that 
wrong us does not seem to have impressed itself on our 
Apocalvptist. 

Is the Apocalypse pseudonymous f—All the Jewish apocalypses 
are pseudonymous, and all the Christian with the exception of 
the Shepherd of Hermos. Since our book undoubtedly belongs 
to this category, the question of its pseudonytnity must arise. 
In the articles on Apocalyptic Literature and Apocryphal 
Literature (gf.v.) we have shown the large lines of differmtia- 
tion between apocalyptic and prophecy. The chief ground for 
resorting to pseudonymous authorship in Judaism was that the 
belief in prophecy was lost among the pec^le. Hence any writer 
who would appeal to them was oblig^ to do so in the name of 
some great f^re of the post. Furthermore, this belief that 
prophecy had ceased led the religious personalities of the later 
time to authenticate their message by means of ant^ted 
prophecy. They procured confidence in their actual predictions 
by appealing to tlw literal fulfilment of sudi antedated prophecy. 
In such literature we find die diaractwistic words or then- 
equivalents ; “ Sral up the prophecy; it is not for this genera¬ 
tion,” which are designed to explain the late appearance of the 
wbiks in which diey are found. But this universal cfauacter- 
istic of apocalyptic is almost whiflly lacking in the New Testa¬ 
ment Apocalypse. The vatieimum ex ewentu plays but a very 

■ Kis freedom from legal bondage is as imdeoiable as his univer- 
mlism. He lays no further burden on bis readers than those re¬ 
quired by the Apostolic Decree of Acts xv. »t seq. 


small part in it. Moreover t' e chief greun'! for the devek^ 
ment of a pseudonymous ’U'.atuie was a'jsent in the early 
Christian church. For with the advent of Chratianity prophecy 
had sprung anew into life, and our author distinctijr declares that 
the words of the book are for his own generation ^xxii. 10). 
Hence we conclude that the grounds are lacking which would 
entitle our assuming a priori that the Apocalypse is pseudony¬ 
mous. 

Was the Author the Sim of Zebedee, the Apostk I —The evidence 
of the book is against this assumption. The writer demaffids 
a hearing as a prophet (xxii. 6), and in no single passage makes 
any claim to having been an apostle. Nay more, the evidence 
of the text, so far as it goes, is against such a view. He never 
refers to any previous intercourse with Christ such as we find 
irequently in the Fourth Gospel, and when he speaks of “ the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb ” (xxi. 14) he does so in a tone that 
would seem to exclude him from that Ixidy. Here internal and 
external evidence arc at .strife; for from the time of Justin 
onwards the Apocal)pse was received by the church as the work 
of the Apostle John (see Swete, op. cit.^, p. clxxv). If the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel was the Apostle John, then the difficulties 
for the assumption of an apostolic authorship of the Apoca¬ 
lypse become well-nigh insuperable. Nay more, the difficulties 
attending on the assumption of a common authorship of the 
Gospel and Apocalypse, independently of the question of tH? 
apostolic authorship of the Gospel, are practically insuperable. 
Some decades agu these difficulties were not insurmountable, 
when critics assigned a Neronic date to the Apocalypse and a 
Domitiank- or later date to thb Gospel. It was from such a 
standpoint conceivable that the thoughts and diction of the 
writer had undergone an entire transformation in the long 
interval that intervened between the composition of the two 
books, on the supposition that both were from the same hand. 
But now that both books arc assigned to the last decade of the 
ist century a.d. by a growing body of critics, the hypothesis of 
a common authorship can hardly be sustained. The validity of 
such an hypothesis was attacked as early as the 4th century by 
Dionysius of Alexandria in the fragment of his treatise ir«pl 
ivayyeixmv, in Eusebius, //.£. vii. 24 seq. His arguments, os 
summed up by Swete (op. cit., p. cxiv seq.), are as follows: 
“ John the Evangelist abstains from mentioning his own name, 
but John the Apocalyptist names himself more than once at 
the very outset of his book, and again near its end. Doubtless 
there were many who bore the name of John in the early Christian 
communities; we read, for instance, of ‘John, whose surame 
was Mark,’ and there may have been a second John in Asia, since 
at Ephesus, we are told, there were two tombs said to be Jolm’s. 

. . . Again,while the Gospel and the Epistle of John show marks 
of agreement which suggest a common authorship, the Apocalypse 
differs widely from both in its ideas and in its way of exprmu^ 
them; we miss in it the fr^uent references to ‘ life,’' light,’ 
‘truth,’‘grace’ and ‘love’ which arc characteristic of the Apostle 
and find ourselves in a totally different region of thought. . . . 
Lastly, the linguistic eccentricities of the Apocalypse bar the 
way against the acceptance of the book as the work of the 
Evangelist. The Gospel and the First Epistle are written in 
correct andflowing Greek,andthere is not a barbarin),a adecism, 
or c, provincialism in them; whereas the Creek of the Apocalypse 
is inaccurate, disfigured by unusual or fore%n words and even 
at times by solecisms.” 

All subsrauent criticism has more or less conforoed the con¬ 
clusions of Dionysius. On riie other hand, it is impossible to 
ignore the signs of a relationship between the Apocolme and 
the Gospel in the minor peculiarities of language.' TheM, 
Swete holds, “ create a strong presumption of affinity ’’ between 
the two books, while Bousset mfers riut they “justify theassnmp- 
tion that the entire circle of Johannme writings i^nr from 
circles which stood under the influence of the Join u Asia 
Minor.” ‘ 

We conclude, therefore, that the Gospd and the Apeesdypie 

•See BtmMet, Offenbantni Jotumnii*. pp. iyy-in>J Swete,', pp. 
exxv-<zxlx. 
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v« derived froaJ difUrent authors who moved in the same 
circles.* 

As regards t(.. t .uT', ... iii the Apocalypse, he is now 

identifi^ by a ti—o. (.riucs with John the Presbyter, 
and further the trend of criticism is in favour of transferring 
all the Joluuininc writings to him, or rather to his school in 
Asia Minor.- 

For an independent discussion of tlie authorsliip of tlic Fourlii 
Gospel, sec John, Gospel of St. (K. H. C.) 

REVEU, MASTBB OF THE.-'— 'liic history of the Kcviis 
office has an interesting place in that ol the Kngiisli stage (see 
also IfRAHA, and Theatre). Among the c.\pen.ses of the royal 
Wardrobe we find provision made for lunicae and vneres in 
IJ47 for the Christmas ludi of Edward 111 .; during the reign 
of Henry VII. payments are also recorded for various forms of 
I'ourt revels ; and it became regular, apparently, to apptiinl a 
special functionary, called Master of the Revels, to superintend 
the royal festivities, quite distinet from the Lord of Misrule {q.n.}. 
In Henry VII.'s time he seems to have been a minor official of the 
household. In Henry VHl.’s time, however, tlie post became 
more important, and an officer of the Wardrobe was permanently 
employed to act under the Master ol the Revels. With the 
patent given to John Farlyon in 1534 as Yeoman of the Revels, 
what may be considered as an independent office of tlie Revels 
(within the general sphere of the lord etiambcrlain) ca.ne into 
living; and in 1544 Sir Thomas t'awarden received a patent 
u'i Master of the Revels, he being the first to become head of 
an independent offiec, Magister Jucorum, Rrvclorum cl Mascorum 
omnium ti singutarium nostrurum vulgariter nunrupatorum 
fievells and Masks, f'awarden wus Master till 1559. Soon after 
his appointment, the office and its store.-- were transferred to a 
dissolved Dominican mona.stcry at Ulaekfriars, liaving previously 
licen housed at Warwick Inn in the city, the Charterhouse, and 
then at the priory of St John of Jerusalem in Clerkenwell, to 
which a return was made after Cawarden’s death. Sir Thomas 
Henger succeeded (iawarden, and Edmund Tylney followed him 
(1579-1610); it was the appointment of the latter’s nephew, 
Sir Gcorj?!- Buck, as deputy-master, with tlie reversion to the 
mastersliip, which led to so much repining on the part of the 
dramatist, John Lyly, who was himself a candidate. Under 
Tylney, the functitins of Master of the Revels graduallt- 
liecame extended to a general censorship of the stage, 
which in 1624 was put directly in the hands of the lord 

' There are several an.vlogies in Jewish literature. Thus the 
testaments of the XU. Patriarchs —a universalist work—and tiic 
ttnok of JubUeis~K particularistic work—are (rom diflereiit authors, 
lliough they are written within a few years of each other by Phari- 
i,"es and use much eorainon material. Similarly with regard to 
the Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Ezra. 

• Several converging lines of testimony tend to prove that John 
the son of Zebedee was. like his brother James, put to death bv the 
Jews. First, we have the express testimony of Papias to' this 
effect, which is preserved in George Hamartolus and in an epitome 
of Philip of Side. Attempts have been made to explain away 
this testimony by Lightfoot, Hamack. Drummond, and Bernard 
(frtl* Churek Quarterly. 1908, 52 sqq.). Secondly. Papias’s testi¬ 
mony receives support from Jesus's own words in Mark x, .w; 
toi. as Wellbausen remarks on this passage, " the prophecy refers 
not only to James but also to John ; and if it harl remained only 
half fulBlled, it would hardly have kept its place in the Gospel.'' 
The third strand ol evidence is found in the Martyrologles. Cartha¬ 
ginian, Armenian and Syrian. Bernard {op. oil.) has toed to 
prove that the Martvrologies do not imply the martyrdom but 
only the faithful witness of John. Finally, tleScnt oTAlexandria 
(BooSMt, Die Olfenharung-, p. 38) fumtshes evidence in the same 
dirsctton; for in Clem. Alex. Strom, iv, 9. 71, the Gnostic Herae- 
Icon gives a list of the Apostles who had not been martyred, and 
these were; " Mhf'hew. Philip, Thomas and Lewi" (corrupt (or 
Lebbaeiis). If we accept this evidence, the martyrdom cannot 
have been later than a.d. (19. and mav have been considerably 
earlier. In either case such a fact. If it is a fact, is ssainst ah 
Apostolic origin of the Jobannine writings. John the Presbyter 
IS in that case " the disciple whom Jesns loved " and the founder ol 
the Johanmne school in Asia Minor. But the question is still at 
issue. 

•The word " revel" meant proptrl-y s noisv or riotons tumult 
in merry making, and is deiived Irom O Fr. rnetrr, to rebel, to riot, 
make a none, tat. rrMlatr. 


chamberlain, thus leading to the licensing act of 1737 (sof 
Drama). 

See E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (1^4); and his Notes 
I on the History of the Kevets Uffice under the Tudors (1906), with 
I authorities quoted. • 

REVELSTOKE, an incorporated town of British Columbia, 

I on the Columbia river and the Canadian Pacific railway, 381 m. 
E. of Vancouver. Pop. (1907) 3526. It is the capital of 
Kootenay county, and the shipping centre for the mining and 
lumbering district. It contains krge railway shops, several 
breweries, and saw and shingle mills. 

REVENTLOW, CHRISTIAN DITLEV FREDERICK, Count 
(1748-1827), Danish statesman and reformer, the son of Privy 
(Councillor Christian Ditlev Rcvenlluw, born on March ii, 1748. 
After being educated at the academy of Sord and at Leipzig, 
Reventlow, in company with his younger brother Johan Ludwig 
and the distinguished Saxon economist Carl Wendt (1731-1815), 
the best ol cicerones on such a tour, travelled through Germany, . 
Switzerland, France and England, to ei.aminc the social, eco¬ 
nomical and agricultural conditions of civilized Europe. A 
visit to Sweden and Norway to study mining and metallurgy 
completed the curriculum, and when Reventlow in the i-curse 
of 1770 returned to Denmark he was an authority on ;.ji the 
economic questions of the day. In 1774 he held a hig'i 
position in the Kammerkollegiet, or haird of trade, two years 
later he entered tlie Department of Mines, and in 17."! he was a 
member of the Overskaltedtrecfionen, or chief taxing board. He 
had, in 1774, married Frederica Charlotte von Beulwitz, who 
bore him thirteen children, and on his father'L- death in 1775 
inherited the family estate in Laaland. Re .■enllow overflowed 
with progrcssii e ideas, especially as regards agriculture, and he 
devoted himself, heart and soul, to the improvement of his 
property and the amelioration of his serfs. Fortunately, the 
ambition to play a useful part in a wider field of activity than he 
could find in the country ultimately prevailed. His time came 
when the ultra-conservative ministry of Hoegh Guldberg was 
dismissed (April 14th, 1784) and Andreas Ucrnslorff, the states¬ 
man (or whom Reventlow had the highest admiration, returned 
to power. 

Reventlow was an excellently trained specialist in many 
departments, and was always firm and confident in those 
.subjects which he had made hk own. Moreover, he was a man 
of strong and warm feelings, and deeply religious. 

The condition of the peasantry especially interested him. He 
was convinced that free labour would be far more profitable 
to the land, and that the peasant himself would he better if 
released from his thraldom. 

His favourite field of labour was thrown open to him when, on 
the Cth of August 17S4, he was placed at the licad of the Renle- 
kammerel, which took cognisance of everything relating to 
agriculture. His first step was to appoint a small agricultural 
commission to better the condition of the crown serfs, and 
amongst other things enable them to turn their leaseholds into 
freeholds. Observing that the Crown Prince Frederick was alsi 
favourably disposed towards the amelioration of the peasantry, 
Reventlow induced him, in July 1786, to appoint a grand 
commission to take the condition of all the pm^try in the 
kingdom into immediate consideration. This edebrated 
agricultural commission continued its labours for many years, 
and introduced a whole series of reforms of the highest import¬ 
ance. Thus the ordinance of 8U1 June 1787 modified 
the existing .leaseholds, greatly to the advantage of the 
peasantry; the ordinance of aoth June 17W abolished 
villenage and completely transformed the much-abused hoveri 
.system whereby the feudal tenant was bound to cultivate his 
lord’s landasw^ashisown;und the ordinance ol 6th December 
1799, which did away with ioveri ^iltfwether. Reventlow 
was also instrumental in starting the public credit banks, fcH- 
enabling small cultivators tq bwrow. money on favourable 
terms. In conjunction with his friend, Heinrich Ernst Sebim- 
melmann (1747-1831), he aho procured the poning of the 
ordinances permitting free trade between Denmark find Norway, 
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the free importation of. corn from ilMroad, and the abolition of 
the mischievous monopoly of the Iceland trade. 

But the financial distress of Deiunark, the jealousy of the 
duchies, the ruinous poli^(:al complications of the Napoleonic 
period, and, above all, the Crown Prince Frederick’s growing 
jealousy of his official advisers, which led him to rule, or rather 
misrule, for years without the co-operation of his Council of 
State—all these calamities were at last too much even for 
keventlow. On 7th December 1813 he received his dismissal 
and retired to his estates, where, after working cheerfully 
among his peasantry to the last, he died on the nth of 
October 18*7. 

See Adolph Frederik Bergnoe, Orev. C. D. !•. RevctUlows 
ri>*5o>H*ed (Copenhagen, 1837); Louts Theodor Alfred Bobe, 
I'llfrl. Papirtr fra den Revenltowshe Familiekreds (Copenhaaen 

1895-97)- 

REVENUE ( 0 . Fr. revenu, from revenir, to return), income, 
return, or profit; more particularly the receipts from all 
sources of a government or state. The revenue of a state is 
largely made up of ta.\ution, and the general principles of taxes 
arc discussed in Taxation and Finance. In some countries 
the public or state domain may contribute .substantially to the 
revenue, as do the crown forests in Russia, while in other 
countries important contributions are made from the state 
railways, post and telegraph services. See. For the histoctcal 
development of the English revenue see English Finance, 
and for other countries sec the sections on finance in the articles 
dealing with the various countries. In the United Kingdom 
the term inland revenue is used to denote that part of the 
revenue which is derived from death duties, stamps and other 
taxes, such as income tax, land tax, inhabited hou.se duty, &c. 
'I'he Board of Inland Revenue is a special department of the 
linglish civil service, with headquarters at Somerset House. 
'J'he Board consists of a chairman, deputy chairman, and 
two commissioners, with joint secretaries, assistant secretaries 
and a staff of officials. The other important department 
engaged in the collection of the English revenue is the Board 
of Customs and Excise. The excise department was formerly 
a branch of the inland revenue, but was amalgamated with the 
I'ustoms department on the ist of April 1909. I'he Board of 
Customs and Excise is constituted as is the Board of Inland 
Revemi-t. 

In the United States the greater piroportion of the national 
revenue ($547,086,993 uut of $663,317,677 in 1909) is derived 
from customs and internal revenue, llie internal revenue 
consists for the most part of receipts from taxes on spirits, - 
tobaccos and fermented liquors. In 1909 the amount derived 
from customs revenue was $300,977,438, and internal revenue, 
$346,109,554. 

REVERE, PAUL (1735-1818), American engraver and patriot, 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts^ on the 1st of January 1735. 
He had a meagre schooling, and in his father’s Miop learned 
the tnde of a goldr and silversmith. In 1756 he was second 
lieutenant of artillery in the e.xpedition against Crown Point, 
and for several months was stationed at Fort Edward, in New ; 
York. He became a proficient copper engraver,) and engraved i 
.several anti-British caricatures in the years before the War of j 
Independence. He was one of.tbe BiwtQn grand jurors who 
refused to serve in 1774 because parliament had made the 
justices independent cd the people for their salaries ■, was a 
leader m the Boston Tea Party;' was one of the thirty North 
End mechanics who patrolled the streets to watch the move-: 
ment^ of the British trocfx and Topes; and in December T774 
was sent to Portsmouth, New .Hampshire, to urge the seizure; 
of military stores there, aad. inducM the colonists to attack 
and culture Fort Wflliam and llari^-^Kme of the first acts d 
military force in the war> His midnight, ride from. Chariestosm 
to Lexmgtqn on .the .s8th^i9th pf April 1,775, rto give, warning 
of the approach of British tro(^ lri»n Boston,:isRevere’s'iniast 
famous exploit; it is commemorated by Longfellow, who, 
howiev^ has " paid little attaxfioo fo exactheas of fsict'’ 
0 ustin WiniorX lo’^ 775 Revere was scnt.by tlw Massachusetts: 


provincial congm to Philadelphia to study the working of the 
only powder mill in the colonies, and although he was alkiwed 
only to pass through the building, obtained sufficient infOtma'- 
tion to enable him to set up a powder mill at Canton.'," Hi llMw 
commissioned a major of infantry in the Massachusetts militia 
in Aprtt 1776; was promoted to’the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
of artillery in November; , was stationed at Castle William, 
defending Boston harbour, and finally received command of 
this fort. He served in an expedition to Rhode Island in'1778, 
and in tlie following year participated in the uniuooessful 
Penobscot expedition. After his return h* was accused of 
having disobeyed the orders of the commanding officer, was 
tried by court-martial, and was acquitted. Aftat the war he 
engaged in the manufacture of gold and silver ware, and became 
a pioneer in the production in America, of copper plating and 
copper spikes for ships. In 1795, as grandmaster of the Masonic 
fraternity, he laid the cornerstone--of the now State Hmise in 
Boston, and in this year also founded the Massachusetts Charit¬ 
able Mechanic Association, becoming its first president. He 
died in Boston on the 10th of May 1818. 


See Charles F. Gellemy, Tke True Stary of Paul Revere (Bosloo, 
1905). 

REVERE, a township and a coast resort of Suffolk county, 
Massachusetts, U,S.A., immediately N.E. of Boston on Massa^ 
chusetts Bay. Pop. (1910, U.S. census), 18,319. Area 7 
4-56 sq. m. The township is served by the Boston k Maine 
and the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn railways, and by several 
electric railways connecting with Boston, Chelsea, Lynn, 
Malden, and Medford. Revere Beach, a crescent-shaped'beach 
of white sand extending from the promontory of Winthrop on 
the S. to the Point of Pines wi the N., is a popular bathing 
resort, and has been called the Coney Island U Boston. The 
township has a Carnegie library and a handsome town hall. 
The first settlement here was made about i6a6, and, under the 
name of Rumney Marsh, it was a part of Boston until 1739, 
when it became a part of the new township Of Chekea. The 
northern part of Chelsea was organized as the township of 
North Chelsea in 1846; part qf it was separated os Winthrop 
in 1852; and in 1871 the name North Chelsea was changed 
to Revere, in honour of Paul Res'cre. 

REVEREND (Lat. neverendus, gerundive of reoererif to 
revere, pay respect to), a term of respect or courtesy, nOw 
especially used as the ordinary prefix of address to the names 
of ministeis of religion of all denominations. The uses of Med. 
Lat. reverendus do not confine the term to those in orders; 
Du Cange (Gloss, s.v.) defines it as lituhes honorarius, etiam 
rmdierihus paHoris dignttaUe etnuessus, and in the 15th century 
in En^ish it' is found as a 'general term of respectful address. 
The usual prefix of address ^ a parson was " sir,” icpreseniing 
Lat. dominus (see Six), or “ master.” It haa been habitually, 
used of the parochial clergy of the Chumh of England sinoo 
the end of the 17th century. - It ’ is not; however, a title of 
honour or dignity, and no denonunatioh bis any ^xctdiivc 
right to use It. A faculty was ordered.to be issued (or t^ 
erection of a tmnbstone, the insaiptjan oo.wbjch contau^ 
the name of a Wesleyan, minister prefixed by. “ iKvefend 
this the incumbent had refused (Keat v. Smith, uSyb, i 
In the Church of England deans me, .addeessed ae,.‘',ver]r.. 
reverend,” bishops as “ right reverend,” fttch()(^opSi4», V.moit 
reverend.” The )iV>derator of the Church of ncoUand is also 
styl ed “ ri ght reverend.” 

RBVBsSe, a condition of mental abstRiction,i fit of jo^iog, 
a “ brown study ” (“ brown " in the sense M “-gloomy,” and 
not to be referred to Germ. Beaune, brow); The word appeark 
in the S4th or 15th centuries in Its' originid ttUMhinfi ui/Olfi 
French^ of joy,delight, also wildness, anger. Tte Ffenobvwwy 
later fssMr, inodeni fMr,to dream, ineainodginatfy'ta'SiiniHier 
in speech or itban(d>t, and is derived-from tho hat’-mriUmt." 
cf.“ tiaga ” and “«ve>” The French nfhsris'(H!SiHnfr) 
was. adopted a|pin hi Uie 17th and i8th oenturiei «s aneahiag ' 
a state «f dnai^ess; thus Locke (Ess^ M tietlhmaii Vmiedra > 
slatsdBfg, ifi95»ifi;. xix.) aaiyS When icMs ffoat hi oariminda' ■ 
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without any reflection or regard of the understanding, it is that 
which the French call resvery; our language has scarce a word 
for it.” 

BlVnW (Fr. reeue, from rivotr, to see again, Lat. re and 
pideri), an inspection or critical examination ; it is chiefly used 
as a military or naval term for an inspection on a large or formal 
scale of a fleet or body of troops by the sovereign or other person 
holding a high ofTicial position, or fur a critical account of a 
recently published literary work in a magazine or periodical. 
The earliest use of the word for the title of - uch a periodical 
was in the paper begun by Defoe in 1704, the lull title ot which 
was A Review of Ike Affairs of Fratue and of all Europe, as influ¬ 
enced by that Nation (see PEWomcAjj! and Newspapers). In 
France there is a particular application of the term revue or, 
more fully, revue de fin ePannie to a form (> dramati; performance, 
acted or sung, in which the chief events of the past year, and 
the personages who have been prominently before the public, 
are satirically and critically passed under review. Attempts 
have been m^e to trace such performances to an early origin. 
In their modern form, however, they date from the reign of 
Louis Philippe. L'An 1S41 el I'an 1941, by the brothers Cogniard, 
was one of the earliest. 

RBVIUAGIQIDO, an isolated, uninhabited poup of rocky 
islands in the N. Pacific, lat. jS" N.. long. 112“ W., belonging 
to Mexico, and forming part of the state of Colima. They arc 
about 420 m. from the Mexican coast and comprise the large 
island of Socorro (San TomAs), 24 m. long by an average of 
gra. wide, and the three widely separated islets of San Uenedicto, 
Koca Partida and Clarion, with a total area of 320 sq. m. 
The island of Socorro has an extinct volcano 3660 ft. high. The 
islands have certain remarkable zoological features, comprising 
several birds and reptiles allied to those of the Mexican main¬ 
land but differing from them in species. The archipelago 
derives its name from the Spanbh viceroy who governed Mexico 
from 1746 to 1755. 

r 2 VILI>K, albert (1826- ), French Protestant theo¬ 

logian, was born at Dieppe on the 4th of November 1826. 
After studying at Geneva and Strassburg, he became in 1849 
pastor at Lunerai near Dieppe, and in i8gi of the Walloon 
Church at Rotterdam, where he reiiuiined until 1872. In 1880 
he was made professor of the history of religions in the ColMge 
de France at Paris. Six years later he was appointed president 
of the section of religious studies in the Fcole des hautes dtudes 
at the Sorbonne. He is one of the leaders of the French school 
of advanced critical theology. 

IForAs.—Derides cuntributine to the f/evue it lUotogie (Paris), 
the Heme it VUstoire its rehgions (Paris), the Heme ies ituit 
monies, the (oUowmg works are important: Manuel i'hiOoirt 
compares it la philosopkte el de la reitgion (iSjg; Eng. trans., 
1*04); Histoire du iogme ie la imniie it Jtsus Christ (1869, 3rd 
ed.. 1904 ; Eng. trans., 1903); Prolegomines de t'kisloire des re- 
Itgtone (j8«i, 4th ed., 1886; Eng. trans., 1884); Theodore Parker, 
sm me et sts esuorts (1863; Eng. trans., 1863, and ed., 1877); 
Ltelusvt on Ike Oritin and Grornik of Rehrion as illustrated by Ike 
noHot ntigions of Mtneo and Peru (the " Hibbert Lectures " for 
‘*® 4 ); Jesus it Nuiaretk (1897, laBi ed.. 191*), 

His ion, Jean RiviuB, was bom on the 6th of November 
1854, studi^ at Geneva, Paris, Berlin and Heidelberg, and 
became professor of patristic literature and secretary of the 
section of religious studies in the Fcole des hautes Atudes at 
the Sorbonne. In 1884 he became co-editor of the Revue de 
fkistoire des religions (Paris). 

His books include : la Doctrine du logos (1881); La Rdigion i 
Home so w Ie s Sevirts (1686); Les Origines it I'episcopat (1895); 
and La Protestanhsme liberal, ses origines, sa nature, sa mission 
(190.); Ea|. trans., 1903). 

REVOLOTlOliARy TRIBUNAL, THE (U tribmud rhvlu- 
liommrt), a court which was instituted in Paris by the Convention 
during the Frendt Revolution for the trial of pditical offenders, 
and became one of the moatjmwetful engines of the Terror. The 
new* of the failure of the French arms in Belgium gave rise in 
Paris to popular movements on the 9th and 10th cd March 1793, 
and on tfw toth of March, on the proposal of Danton, the 
Omvention decreed that there should be established in Paris 


an extraordinary criminal tribunal, which received the official 
name of the Revolutionary Tribunal by a decree of the 29th of 
October r793. It was composed of a jury, a public prosecutor, 
and two substitutes, all nominated by the Convention ; and 
from its judgments there was no appeal. With M. J. A. Hermann 
as president and Fouquier-Tinville as public prosecutor, the 
tribunal terrorized the royalists, the refractory priests and all 
the actors in the counter-revolution. Soon, too, it came to 
be used for personal ends, particularly by Robespierre, who 
employed it for the condemnation of his adversaries. The 
excesses of the Revolutionary Tribunal increased with the 
growth of Robespierre’s ascendancy in the Committee of Public 
Sa ety; and on the lotb of June 1^94 was promulgated, at bus 
instigation, the infamoii Law of 22 Prairial, which forbade 
prisoners to employ counsel (or their defence, suppressed the 
hearing of witnesses ant' m.'tje death the sole pen^ty. Before 
22 Prairial the Revolutionary Tribunal had pronounced 1220 
death-sentences in ‘.hirtecn r.ionthr; during the forty-nine days 
between the passing tn' the Ir.w and the fall of Rofiespierre 
1376 persons were condemned, including many innocent 
victims. The li ts of prisoners to be sent before the tribunal 
were prepared by a popular commission sitting at the mu.seum, 
and signed, after revision, by the Committee of General 
Security and the Committee of Public Safety jointly. Although 
Robespierre was the principal purveyor of the tribunal, we 
possess only one’ of these lists bearing his signature. The 
Revolutionary Tribunal was suppressed on the 31st of May 
1795. Among its most celebrated victims may be mentioned 
Marie Antoinette, the HAbertists, the Dantonists and several 
of the Girondists. Similar tribunals were also in operation in 
the provinces. 

Sec H. A. WallOD, Histoire du tribunal 1 evolulwnnatre de Paris 
(Paris, 6 vols., 1880-82); E. Campardon, Le Tribunal revolution- 
naira de Pans (Paris, 2nd ed., 2 vols., i8t>(>) ; C. Berriat ^nt- 
Prix, La Justice rlvolutionuatre 4 Pans, Bordeaux, Brest, Lyon, 
Nantes, . . . (Paris, 1861), and La Justice revolulionnatre [aoiit 
jyyo-prairial an II.) d'apris des documents onpnaux (Paris, 1870) ; 
also G. Lendtre, Le Tnhunal revolutionnatre (1908). For a biblio¬ 
graphy of its records see M. Tourneux, Bihliog. de la villr de Pans 
. . . (1890, vol. i. Nos. 3943-3974). 

REWA, or Riwa, a native state of Central India in the Bagel- 
khand agency. It is the only large state in Bagelkhand, and the 
second largest in Central India, having an area of about 13,000 
sq. m. It is bounded N. by the United Provinces, E. by Bengal 
and S. by the Central Provinces. On the W. it meets other 
petty states of Bagelkhand. Rewa is divided into two well- 
defined portions. The northern and smaller division is the 
plateau lying between the Kaimur range of hills and that 
portion of the Vindhyas known as Binjh, which overlook the 
valley of the Ganges. This plateau is for the most part culti¬ 
vated and well p^pled ; rich harvests both of kharif and ndri 
crops are gene^ty obtained. Water is plentiful, and the 
country is full of large tanks and reservoirs, which, however, 
are not used for irrigation purposes; the only system of wet 
culthmtion which has any fnvoar with the vUIagm is that of 
bunds, or mounds of earth raised at the lower ends of sloping 
fields to retain the rain water for some time after the monsoon 
rains cease. The country to the S. of the Kaimur hills com¬ 
prises by far the largest portion of the state; But here cultiva¬ 
tion is restricted to the valley between the hills and the Sone 
river, and to a few isolated patches in scattered parts of the 
forest wastes. The principal river is the Sone, which flows 
through the state in a N.E. direction into Mirzapur district. 
Another important river is the Tons, but neither £ nav^ble. 
The annual Fainhdl aven^ about 41 in. The population in 
1901 was t,32T,^s, showing a decrease of 12 % in the decade. 
Many of the inlabitants of the hilly tracts are (^ds and Kob. 
Estimated revenue, Itoofiooi The staple crops are rice, 
millets and wheat; tmt more than one-third of the area is 
covered with forests, yielding timber and lac. 

The S. of the state is crossed by the branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
railway from BflaspnT to Katnl, which taps the Umarla coal-field. 
The stete enfiend firotn famlBe in 1846-97. aad again to a lew 
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British inauencc in 1812. The dtief 
Yenkat Ran^Suigh. was bora, in 187b. aucceeded in z88o anci 
was created G.C,S.I. in 1^7. During tus minority the odministra- 
tion was irforroed. He S Rajput of the Bagbcta branch of the 
Sotonki race, and is descended from the founder of the Anhilwara 
Hatan dynasty in Onjarat. 

The toiTO of Bewn is 131 m. S. of AUnhabad. Pop. (1901) 34,608. 
It nos a high school, also the Victoria and zenana hospitals and 
a model gaol The political agent for Bagclkhand resides at 
bAfna, 'On the East Indian railway : pop. (rgoi) 7471. 

BEWA KANTHA, a. political agency or collection of native 
states in India, subordinate to the government of Bombay. It 
stretches for about 150 m. betw'een the plain of Gujarat and 
the hills of Malwa, from the river Tapti to the Mahi, crossing 
the Nerbudda or Rewa, from which it Ukes its name. The 
number of separate states is 61, many of which arc under 
British jurisdiction. The only important one is Rajpipla 
(f/.r.). It includes also five second-class states entitled Qiota 
Udaipur, Bariya, Sunth, Lunawada and Balaimor. Total 
area, 497a sq. tq. In 1901 the population was 479,065, show¬ 
ing a decrease of 35 % in the decade, due to the results of 
famine. Estimated revenue, £140,000; tribute (mostly to the 
gaekwar of Baroda), £10,000. Many of the inhabitants belong 
to the wild tribes of Bhils and Kolis. The political agent, who 
is also collector of the British district of the Panch Mahals, 
resides at Godhra. 

REWARD, recompense, a gift or payment in return for 
servia-s rendered. “Reward” and “regard” are forms of 
Ae same word. Old French, from which both words came 
into English, also had rewarder and regarder (the latter form 
only surviving in modern French), from re-, back, in return, 
and warder, garder, to watch, protect—ultimately a Teutonic 
word, from the base war-, to defend ; cf. “ ward ” and “ guard,” 
which arc thus also doublets. In early use in English,. “ re¬ 
ward " and “ regard ” were interchangeable in meaning; 
thus in Piers Phwman, xi. 129, “ Reson rod forth and tok 
reward of no man,” cf. “ The towne doth rcceave ... an annual! 
regard for the same ” (a 16th-century reference quoted by the 
English. Dictionary from R. Willis and J. W. Qark, 4 r^ii. 
Ihst. of Univ. of Cambridge, 1886). In use the word.s are now 
distinct, “ regard ” being restricted to such meanings us atten¬ 
tion, raspect, esteem, consideration. 

In English law the offering of rewards presents two distinct 
aspects; (i) with reference to the nature of the information 
or act for the giving or doing whereof tlie reward is offered; 
(2) wn'th reference to the nature of the relation created between 
the person offering and the person claiming the reward. 

I, Courts of assuc and quarter sessions are empowered to 
order the payment of rewards to persons who have been active 
in or towards the apprehension of fiersons charged with certain 
specified crimes ggatet person and property (Criminal Law, 
1626, ss. 38, 29; Criminal Justice Administration Act'1851, 
ss. 7., 8). The rewurds are payable according to a scale fii^ 
by the home secretary. In the case Of courts of quarter sessions 
the rtiaximuro is,£5. Courts of assize may award a larger sqm 
where ektrebrdinary courage and diligence have been slwwn 
towards the apprehension. The sums awarded are paid out 
of rate or fund chargeable'with the costs of assizes and 
seMions. It is Sle^I to advertise for Ae recovery of stolen 
uqperty (including dogs) on terms of not asking questions 
(Lanieny .Act 1861, s. los; Larceny AdvertiMRients Act 1870, 
s. 3). The advertiser and the newspaper which publishes rt 
incur a pena^ Of to. ffiee 'vi Our Dogs PuMish^g 

Ca., 4901, SWJ B if a crimiiiBl, offence at common 

law to offer ai^ nward on tern* leading to componodiag a 

* 40 . and under t|je tarpeny Afjt jfss. ab, loi) 4 . tnmfeaj 
a rewsir^ for reco^^ of sifuleh property nfitiwut 

the thief to 

4s Wully, ,o%ed .lor 

‘ 
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recovw by action the reward ofbnd. Perfamupice of . the 
conditions is an acceptance of the offer (Caritff v. CurMt'c 
Smoke Ball Co,, 1893, i Q.B. 356, 370). Thus on an advertise- 
“J*”* ‘“‘Otmation jeading to the arrest uid conviction of 
shop-breakers, T. gave information which led to the arrest of R. 
who while in prison told the police where to find the thieves. 
T. was hdd entitled to the reward (Tamer v. Walker, 1866, LR, 
1 Q.B. 641). This rule applies even where the offer is generi 
to all the world (Williams v, Carwardine, 1833,4 B. & Ad. 631: 
Spencer v. Harding, 1870, L.R. 5 C.P. shij It would aeem that 
on grounds of public policy an offender could not rlaim jjIk; 
reward on surrendering himself to justice (Bent v. Wakefield (rc. 
Bank, 1878, 4 C.P.p. 1, 4). It is not clear whe);her officers of 
justice arc by their office and duty debarred from claiming 
rewards offered for the arrest of offenders (Ibjd. p. 5). 

RKWARL a town of British India, in Gurgaon district of the 
Pimjab, 32 ra. S.W. of Gurgaon, on the Rajputana-Malwa 
railway. Pqi. (1901) 37,295. It is an imporunt ceptre of 
trade, being the junction for the Rcwari-Bhatlnda branch of 
the Rajputana railway. The chief manufacture is that of brass- 
ware for cooking utensils. 

REWBBLL, JEAN PRANgoiS (1747-1807), ' Frcaicl. 
pohtician, was bom at Colmar (then in the department of 
Haut-Rhin) on the 8th of October 1747. He was president 
(batonnier) of the order of avocais in Colinar, and in 7789 iwas 
elected deputy to the States-Gencral by the Third Estate of the 
bciilliage of Col^-Sclilcstadt. In the Constituent AssemUy 
his oratorir^ gifts, legal knowledge and austerity of life gave 
luro much influence. During the session of the Ix^giMativv 
Assembly he exercised the functions of procureur syndic and was 
subsequently secretary-general of the department of HauGRhin. 
In the Convention he was a zealous promoter of the trial of 
Louis XVI._, but was absent on mission at the time of the king’s 
condemnation. He took part in the reactionwy moveinenl 
which followed the fall of Robespierre, and became a memlwr 
of the reorganized Committees of Public Safety and (Jcneral 
Security. Ilie moderation he displayed caused his election 
by seventeen departments to the Council of Five Hundred. 
Appointed a member of the Directory on the 1st of October 
1795, he became its president in 1796, and retired by ballot in 
1799. He then entered the Council of Ancients, After the 
coup dfetat of 18 Brumoire he retired from public life, and died 
at C olmar on the 23rd of November 1807. 

See L. Sciout, Le Directoire (Paris, 1893-97). 

RETBAUD, MARIS ROCH L0DI8 (179^7870), French 
writer, economist and politician, was bom at Marsciues on the 
15th of August 1799. After travelling in the Levant and in 
India, he settled in Piu '4 in 1829. Besides writing for the 
Radical press, he edited the Histoire scientifigue et militkife de 



softabi, 

(see SoaAUSM) which ^ined him the.Montyon ptixe (1)841)_ 

a place in the Acadilmie des sciences mOnd et'pdlitiqlia (itoY 
In 1843 he published Ihotne Paturol/i la redurche Sutie position 
sociale, 6 . cl^er social, satire that had a'prodigihus sqncess.' In 
1846 he abandoned his democratic vi^s, apd wo^ elected liBetoi 
deputy for Marseilles. Hk JkOnte Paturot d la feekerche de la 
meMatrt <i«f was a Satirfc bh the hew Re- 

puplicui ideas, After the coup dfitat of 1S49 he ceased to Uike 
part in pubiic file, and devot^ himself ehtmly td (hh studV of 
ppji^ical ec<mon)y. To tMs p^^od beldngiktaViedferemfiyyf 
(18^5) ; UJndiistrie tn Europe (1856); arid Eludes 'sidr'-ie 
r,iame de Hos manufaelures (iSenJ He died in Rafis Op 
sitthdlOctober7879. ; 

RBYl^ BBRlOrr (18237 \ French composet, wisSiTbidrti 

at MaitieilMt on the tst.of tM(;em^.i8ai; At the age 61 kbeUen 
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in 1854 ; and 5 n 1858 Saeuniida, a liallct, at the Op6ra. It was 
the production of La Slatur at the llii&trc IvTiqnc in 1861 that 
brought Rcyer’s name prominently before the public. But 
Rcyer had to wait several years tefore obtaining a real and 
permanent success. Erastrate, an opera produced at Baden- 
Ba^ in i86*. and given at the Paris Opera some ten years 
later, was a failure. The composer had in the meanwhile set to 
work on Sigurd, the .subject of which is (he same that inspired 
Wagner in Sifgiried and GdUerdamnierung. It was at last 
produced in Brussels in 1884, and subsequently brought out at 
the Paris Opira. Sigurd is a work of great value, displaying its 
composer’s elevated notions as regards the form of the “ lyrical 
drama.” Salommbi, founded upon Flaubert’s romance, was 
successfully produced at Brussels in 1890. Gluck, Weber, 
Berlior and Wagner exercised most influence over Reyer. As a 
musical critic (preceding Berlioz in that capacity for the Journal 
des d(hats) Reyer was a well-known writer; and he became 
librarian of the Paris Opira, and a member of the Institute. 
His Quarante Arts de musit/ue (with biographical notice by 
E. Henriot) was published in 1909. 

REYNARD THE FOX, a beast-epic, current in French, 
Dutch and German literature. The cycle of animal stories 
collected round the names of Reynard the Fox and Isengrim 
the Wolf in the i*lh century seems to have Bri.sen on the border¬ 
land of France and Flanders. Much of the material may be 
found in Aesop, in Physiologus, and in the lath-century Discijdina 
Cltricalis of Petrus .\ifonsus. But the difference is very great. 
The intention of the iromires who recited the exploits of Reynard 
was, in the earlier stages, in no sense didactic. 'I’hc tales, like 
those of “ Uncle Remus," were amusing in themselves; they 
were based on widely diffused folklore, and Reynard and his 
companions were not originally men disguised as animats, 
jacoh Grimm {Reinhart Furhs, 1834) maintained their popular 
origin; his theorie.s, which have ticen much contested, have 
receiv^ additional support from the rcsearche-s of K. Krohn, 
who discovered many of the stories most characteristic of the 
cycle in existing Finnish folklore, where they can hardly have 
airived through learned channels. 

There is abundant evidence that Isengrim and Reynard were 
firmly established in the popular imagination in the 13th century, 
and even earlier. Guilx-rt dc Nogent (De I 'ita .?aa,book 3,chap, viii., 
printed Paris, 1651), in referring to the disturbances at lAon 
in ina, says that the bishop Gaudri was accustomed to call 
one of his enemies Isengrim, and it is obvious from tbc context 
tlwt the taunt was perfedtly understood by the popular mind. 
Philip the Fair is said to have annoyed Pope Boniface III., 
who died in 1303, by the representation of the “ Proce.ssion 
Renarl ” ; and in 1204-1206 in Flanders two opposing parties 
were designated Isangrini and Blavotini (blue-footed). The 
principal names of the Reynard cycle, and the earliest in use, 
were German. Reynard himself (Raginohardus, strong in 
counsel). Bruin the Bear, Baldwin the Ass, Tibert the Cat, 
Hirsent the She-wolf, had German names, most of which were 
used as person-names in lArraine. Whatever the sources of the 
stories, it was in France that the cycle obtained its greatest 
vogue. The Roman de Renarl as printed by Mion (Paris, 
4 vols., 1826) runs to over 40,000 lines, and contains a great 
number of detached episodes or branches, to which the trouoires 
mye a certain unity by attaching them to the traditionary 
faid between Reynard and Isengyim. Thirf rapidly became 
symbolic of the triumph of craft and eloquence over brute 
strength, Rmtart was a popular epic parodying feudal institu¬ 
tions as represented in tne romances of chiv'alry, and readily 
adapting itself to satire of the rich, of the forms of justiK, and 
of the clergy, ., .. 

■fhe early Frppch.original^re lost, the moit andeftt ixistmg 
fragments being in Tfgtm. 'Ine of the lion’s sickfiiss and 
bis out* by the wtfirs, skin occurs in the Eebaiii. lujusdm caFtm 
per frop«o«'4w.(fd,,'E.1?pM; Strassbu iSis). wrilteli by a 
mwk of,,St,’fevre iri Tflul 0 (tiirfhf-ft-M 6 syIIe) abdiit 940, 
Visengrunas M. E. vbigf,; Halle, 1884), a fi.eriral smie 
written by Sivmrd of Ghent about 1148, includes the story ol 


j the lion’s sickness and the pilgrimage of Bertiliana the Goat. 
Another Latin poem, Reinardus vulpes (ed. F. J. Mone; Stutt- 
1 gart, 1B32), contains in addition the theft of the bacon, and how 
I Isengrim is induced to fish with his tnil. A simpler version, 

I derived probably from a French original, is langnnes nit, 

[ written in German about. n8o by the Alsatian Heinrich der 
■ GBchezare. Only fragments of this poem are preserved, but 
about a quarter of a century, later it was re-written with little 
change in the subject matter as Reinhart Fuchs (ed. J. Grimm, 
Berlin, 1834; and K. Reissenberger, Halle, 1886). Most later 
j versions of Reynard have been derived, however, from the 
! Flemish Reinaert de vos (ed. J. F. Willems, Ghent, 1836; and 
I E. Martin, Paderbom, 1874), written about 1*50 in East Flamders 
! by Willem. Reinaert is a poem of 3474 lints. The corresponding 
branch of the French Roman de Renart (for which and its satiriad 
sequels, Le Couronnement Renart, Renart le tioutieau, and Renart 
le contrefait, see French Literature) is one of the earliest and 
best of the great French cycle. 

The fable was, like other French works, known in England, 
but did not at once pass into the popular stock. Odo of Cheriton, 
who died in 1247, used the Reynard stories in his sermons, and 
many of them occur in his collection of Parabolae (ed. Hervieux, 
Fabtdisles latins, 1884, vol. i.). The English poem of the Vox 
and the Wolf dates from the 13th century; and the “ Nonne 
Preestes Talc” ol Chaucer,in which,however, the fox is Rossel 
and the ass Brunei, is a genuine Reynard history. 

Willem’s Reinaert de Vos was left incomplete, and the con- 
I tinuation—about 4000 lines in a more didactic vein—was added 
by an unknown writer of West Flanders about 1370. The first 
copy printed in any language was the Dutch prose version, 
Uystorie van Reynaert de Vos, printed at Gouda by Ghcraert 
Lecuw in 1479. On this Caxton based his Historye of reynart 
Ike joxe (reprinted by E. Arber, 1878), which he finished on the 
6th of June 1481. As a satire on the church, especially on 
monks and nuns, Reynard became popular with the reformers, and 
numerous versions followed in England and Germany. A Low 
German version, Reineke Fuchs, with a pro.se commentary by 
Hinrek Alckmer (Henry of Alkmaar), was issued from the 
Antwerp press of Gheraert Leeuw in 1487. From this rijaci- 
mento was derived the Low German Reynke de Vos (ed. Hoffmann 
von Fallerslebcn, Breslau, 1834; and Friedrich Prien, Halle, 
1887J, which was printed at Liibeck in 1498. Michael Bcuther 
is said to have been the translator into High German {Reinikets 
Fuchs, 1544); and the book was made available to the general 
European public in the Latin version of Hartmann Schopper, 
Opus Poeticum de admirabili lallacia et aslutia Vulpeculae Reinikes 
Libras quatuor (Frankfort, 1567). The modern German version 
(1794) of Goethe has been often reprinted, notably in 1846 with 
illustrations by Wilhelm von Kaull^h. 

Rej'nard is dealt with by Carlyle in an essay " On German 
Literature of the Fourteenth aUd Fifteenth Centuries ” in the 
Foreign Quarterly (1831). An admirable account of the 

Reynard cycle is given by W. J. Thoms in his edition of Caxton'a 
version for the Percy Society (1844). Prien'a edition of Reynke 
de For contains bibliogra^ical particulars of the German, Danirii, 
Swedish, Icelandic and English editions (cp. Brunet, Manuel du 
tibraire, a.o. Kenart). The best edition of the Roman de Renart 
is by Braeat Martin (3 vola., Strassburg and Paris, 1881-1887). 
See also Uopold Sudri:, Lea Sourtes du rtman de Renard (Paris, 
1890); Jacob Grimm, Sendsehreiben an C. Laehmann Ober Reinhart 
Fuchs (Leipzig, 1840); Gaston Faria, ” Le Roman de Benard " in the 
Journal des savants (Dec. 1894 and Feb. 1893); Kaarle Krbhn, 
Bar und Fuchs (Helslngloa, 1888).. and the Mittons mentioneil 
above, The story is told m modem pKoch by Panlin Ruis, Las 
Aventures de Mabre Renart et d'Ysengrin sou compim (i8®y. and 
in English by Joseph Jacobs, foUowiag a modemiaea fext Of Caxton 
itiade^ " FnUx Sunnn^y'" (Sir H. Cole), in The'Most DrtectmMe 
HitUry of Reynssrd the Poe <s89$,.stith a valnaMe intmdiietiOB. 

RtYNOtOS. JOHN EOLTON American solduTr, 

was ' bwn at lancaster, Pramylvank^' on the lorii <>{ 
September iSao; and graduate at Wot Pc^t jp 1841, "He 
became ^rrt lieutenant of artil^ in 1846, and was; 
capuSd iiid major for gaHintry Iff the M^cRn )Ru, 'He took 

g grt b .Um Vteb expeditimi tinder Bri^erJGi^^ Alb^ 
idney jdhnston. In -1859 he tnis made eommandfuit oi cadets 
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British inauencc in 1812. The dtief 
Yenkat Ran^Suigh. was bora, in 187b. aucceeded in z88o anci 
was created G.C,S.I. in 1^7. During tus minority the odministra- 
tion was irforroed. He S Rajput of the Bagbcta branch of the 
Sotonki race, and is descended from the founder of the Anhilwara 
Hatan dynasty in Onjarat. 

The toiTO of Bewn is 131 m. S. of AUnhabad. Pop. (1901) 34,608. 
It nos a high school, also the Victoria and zenana hospitals and 
a model gaol The political agent for Bagclkhand resides at 
bAfna, 'On the East Indian railway : pop. (rgoi) 7471. 

BEWA KANTHA, a. political agency or collection of native 
states in India, subordinate to the government of Bombay. It 
stretches for about 150 m. betw'een the plain of Gujarat and 
the hills of Malwa, from the river Tapti to the Mahi, crossing 
the Nerbudda or Rewa, from which it Ukes its name. The 
number of separate states is 61, many of which arc under 
British jurisdiction. The only important one is Rajpipla 
(f/.r.). It includes also five second-class states entitled Qiota 
Udaipur, Bariya, Sunth, Lunawada and Balaimor. Total 
area, 497a sq. tq. In 1901 the population was 479,065, show¬ 
ing a decrease of 35 % in the decade, due to the results of 
famine. Estimated revenue, £140,000; tribute (mostly to the 
gaekwar of Baroda), £10,000. Many of the inhabitants belong 
to the wild tribes of Bhils and Kolis. The political agent, who 
is also collector of the British district of the Panch Mahals, 
resides at Godhra. 

REWARD, recompense, a gift or payment in return for 
servia-s rendered. “Reward” and “regard” are forms of 
Ae same word. Old French, from which both words came 
into English, also had rewarder and regarder (the latter form 
only surviving in modern French), from re-, back, in return, 
and warder, garder, to watch, protect—ultimately a Teutonic 
word, from the base war-, to defend ; cf. “ ward ” and “ guard,” 
which arc thus also doublets. In early use in English,. “ re¬ 
ward " and “ regard ” were interchangeable in meaning; 
thus in Piers Phwman, xi. 129, “ Reson rod forth and tok 
reward of no man,” cf. “ The towne doth rcceave ... an annual! 
regard for the same ” (a 16th-century reference quoted by the 
English. Dictionary from R. Willis and J. W. Qark, 4 r^ii. 
Ihst. of Univ. of Cambridge, 1886). In use the word.s are now 
distinct, “ regard ” being restricted to such meanings us atten¬ 
tion, raspect, esteem, consideration. 

In English law the offering of rewards presents two distinct 
aspects; (i) with reference to the nature of the information 
or act for the giving or doing whereof tlie reward is offered; 
(2) wn'th reference to the nature of the relation created between 
the person offering and the person claiming the reward. 

I, Courts of assuc and quarter sessions are empowered to 
order the payment of rewards to persons who have been active 
in or towards the apprehension of fiersons charged with certain 
specified crimes ggatet person and property (Criminal Law, 
1626, ss. 38, 29; Criminal Justice Administration Act'1851, 
ss. 7., 8). The rewurds are payable according to a scale fii^ 
by the home secretary. In the case Of courts of quarter sessions 
the rtiaximuro is,£5. Courts of assize may award a larger sqm 
where ektrebrdinary courage and diligence have been slwwn 
towards the apprehension. The sums awarded are paid out 
of rate or fund chargeable'with the costs of assizes and 
seMions. It is Sle^I to advertise for Ae recovery of stolen 
uqperty (including dogs) on terms of not asking questions 
(Lanieny .Act 1861, s. los; Larceny AdvertiMRients Act 1870, 
s. 3). The advertiser and the newspaper which publishes rt 
incur a pena^ Of to. ffiee 'vi Our Dogs PuMish^g 

Ca., 4901, SWJ B if a crimiiiBl, offence at common 

law to offer ai^ nward on tern* leading to componodiag a 

* 40 . and under t|je tarpeny Afjt jfss. ab, loi) 4 . tnmfeaj 
a rewsir^ for reco^^ of sifuleh property nfitiwut 

the thief to 

4s Wully, ,o%ed .lor 

‘ 
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recovw by action the reward ofbnd. Perfamupice of . the 
conditions is an acceptance of the offer (Caritff v. CurMt'c 
Smoke Ball Co,, 1893, i Q.B. 356, 370). Thus on an advertise- 
“J*”* ‘“‘Otmation jeading to the arrest uid conviction of 
shop-breakers, T. gave information which led to the arrest of R. 
who while in prison told the police where to find the thieves. 
T. was hdd entitled to the reward (Tamer v. Walker, 1866, LR, 
1 Q.B. 641). This rule applies even where the offer is generi 
to all the world (Williams v, Carwardine, 1833,4 B. & Ad. 631: 
Spencer v. Harding, 1870, L.R. 5 C.P. shij It would aeem that 
on grounds of public policy an offender could not rlaim jjIk; 
reward on surrendering himself to justice (Bent v. Wakefield (rc. 
Bank, 1878, 4 C.P.p. 1, 4). It is not clear whe);her officers of 
justice arc by their office and duty debarred from claiming 
rewards offered for the arrest of offenders (Ibjd. p. 5). 

RKWARL a town of British India, in Gurgaon district of the 
Pimjab, 32 ra. S.W. of Gurgaon, on the Rajputana-Malwa 
railway. Pqi. (1901) 37,295. It is an imporunt ceptre of 
trade, being the junction for the Rcwari-Bhatlnda branch of 
the Rajputana railway. The chief manufacture is that of brass- 
ware for cooking utensils. 

REWBBLL, JEAN PRANgoiS (1747-1807), ' Frcaicl. 
pohtician, was bom at Colmar (then in the department of 
Haut-Rhin) on the 8th of October 1747. He was president 
(batonnier) of the order of avocais in Colinar, and in 7789 iwas 
elected deputy to the States-Gencral by the Third Estate of the 
bciilliage of Col^-Sclilcstadt. In the Constituent AssemUy 
his oratorir^ gifts, legal knowledge and austerity of life gave 
luro much influence. During the session of the Ix^giMativv 
Assembly he exercised the functions of procureur syndic and was 
subsequently secretary-general of the department of HauGRhin. 
In the Convention he was a zealous promoter of the trial of 
Louis XVI._, but was absent on mission at the time of the king’s 
condemnation. He took part in the reactionwy moveinenl 
which followed the fall of Robespierre, and became a memlwr 
of the reorganized Committees of Public Safety and (Jcneral 
Security. Ilie moderation he displayed caused his election 
by seventeen departments to the Council of Five Hundred. 
Appointed a member of the Directory on the 1st of October 
1795, he became its president in 1796, and retired by ballot in 
1799. He then entered the Council of Ancients, After the 
coup dfetat of 18 Brumoire he retired from public life, and died 
at C olmar on the 23rd of November 1807. 

See L. Sciout, Le Directoire (Paris, 1893-97). 

RETBAUD, MARIS ROCH L0DI8 (179^7870), French 
writer, economist and politician, was bom at Marsciues on the 
15th of August 1799. After travelling in the Levant and in 
India, he settled in Piu '4 in 1829. Besides writing for the 
Radical press, he edited the Histoire scientifigue et militkife de 



softabi, 

(see SoaAUSM) which ^ined him the.Montyon ptixe (1)841)_ 

a place in the Acadilmie des sciences mOnd et'pdlitiqlia (itoY 
In 1843 he published Ihotne Paturol/i la redurche Sutie position 
sociale, 6 . cl^er social, satire that had a'prodigihus sqncess.' In 
1846 he abandoned his democratic vi^s, apd wo^ elected liBetoi 
deputy for Marseilles. Hk JkOnte Paturot d la feekerche de la 
meMatrt <i«f was a Satirfc bh the hew Re- 

puplicui ideas, After the coup dfitat of 1S49 he ceased to Uike 
part in pubiic file, and devot^ himself ehtmly td (hh studV of 
ppji^ical ec<mon)y. To tMs p^^od beldngiktaViedferemfiyyf 
(18^5) ; UJndiistrie tn Europe (1856); arid Eludes 'sidr'-ie 
r,iame de Hos manufaelures (iSenJ He died in Rafis Op 
sitthdlOctober7879. ; 

RBYl^ BBRlOrr (18237 \ French composet, wisSiTbidrti 

at MaitieilMt on the tst.of tM(;em^.i8ai; At the age 61 kbeUen 
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In 1765 the kuociation obtained a royal charter, and became 
known as *' The Incorporated Society of Artists ” ; but much 
rivalry and jealousy were rxtasioned by the manaf'ement of 
the various exhibitions, and an influential body of painters 
withdrew from the sodeiy. They had aei^s to the young 
king, George 111 ., who promised his patronage and help. In 
December 1768 the Royal .■\cadem)' wa.s (eanded, and Reynolds, 
whose adhesion to the movement was for a time doubtful, was 
hailed by acclamation its hrst president, an honour which more 
than compensated for his failure to obtnin the appointment 
of king’s painter, which, llte previous year, had been bestowed 
on Allan Ramsay, in a few months the king signified his 
approval of the election l>y knighting the new president, and 
intimating that the queen and him.self wotild honour him with 
sittings for portraits to lie pre.sentcd to the Academy. 

Reynolds was in every wey fitted for Iiis new position, and 
till the late Lord l,eighto:i the Acadernv never liad .so good a 
figure-head. He did not take any part in the educational work 
III the new institution, but on the social side he .set the Aiaidcmy 
on the lines it has followed with the greatest worldly success 
ever since. It was at his .suggestion that the annual banquet 
was instituted. To the specified duties of liis post he added 
the delivery of a presidential address at Ihc distribution of the 
I irises, and his speeches im these oceasions form the well-known 
■Discourses” 0/ Sir Joshua. These discxmcses alone would 
lie sufficient to entitle their author to literary distinction ; 
indeed, when they were first delivered, it was thought impossible 
that they could he the production ot a painter, and Johnson 
and Hurke have been credited with their composition, in spite 
1)1 the specific denials of both, and of Dr Johnson’s indignant 
e.<cclaraation—“Sir Joshini, sir, would us .soon get me to paint 
lor him as to write for him 1 ” 

Sir Joshua was too prosperous and successful an mlist 
.iltogether to escapt- the jculousy of his less fortiinute nr less 
lapaMe brethren, and it must on the other side la' admitted 
that his attitude towards some of his contcmjmrarics was 
wanting in generosity. His relations with Gain.sborough, who 
on his part wa.s in fault, would requin' more .space for discussion 
ilian can here he afforded, but he was not just either to Hogarth 
or to Richard Wilson. It may be added that though Reynolds’s 
irfbnds were genuinely fond of him, his was not a nature that 1 
I nuld inspire or feel any great warmth of personal feeling. ; 
','osmo Jitenkhousi' in the Dieliimary af National Biography | 
speaks of “ the beauty ot his disposition and the nobility ot ; 
us character,” but adds; " he was a born diplomatist.” The ! 
latter phrase gives the nal kev to his character. Without j 
going so far as fully to endorse the sentiment of Mrs Thralc’s ; 
laineus line idaout a “ heart (00 frigid ” and a “ pencil too j 
warm," we must agree with u recent writer that the attitude ] 
of Reynolds towards his fellow men and women was one | 
of detachment. Hence we regard Reynolds os a man with ' 
tampered admiration, ami reserve our enthusiasm for his art. 
in 1784, on the death of Ramsay, Reynolds was appointed 
^)aintcr to the king. Two years previously he had suffered ! 
Irom a paralytic attack; but, after a month of rest, he was 
able to resume his painting with unabated energt' and power. 
In the summer of 1789 his sight Ixigan to fail; he was affeited 1 
bv the gKto sfrena, but the progress of the malady was gradual, 
and he continued occasionally to practise his art till about the . 
eM'of 1790, delivering bis final discmirse aUthe Academy on 
the^bCh of December. He was still able to enjoy the companion- 
shiji (if his friends, and he exerted himself in an effort to raise 
iamis idr' the erection of a monument in St Paul's to Dr 
JqhAson, Whb’fmd died ih 1784. I'owanis the end of 1791 it 
vwa eVideht tsf^the friends of Ke)'nolds that he was gradually- 
sinking For a few monihs he suffered Irom extreme depres¬ 
sion dittiritt, the'itaUih of a severe'form af liver complaint. 

this'great artist and blameless 

gt)nM|||bt^iasscd;pa^ 

lAt-a-pantter R^oMs,sunda.w>th C)aia«boro<Mh, Juxi hehiiul 
U>%v«Tjr^^ g^ij^.^TUjK'.cag be iqo,qywatioii of placmg him 
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the side of the greatest ■Venetians or of (he triumvirate of the 17th 
century. Rubens, Rembrandt. Vclasquei; but. if he fail also to 
equal cither Hats or Van Dyck, this is due. not to any defect in 
his natural capacity, but to deficiencies in his education combine<l 
witli the absence in his case of that splendid artistic tradition on 
wliicli the others leaned. He could not draw the figure properly; 

1 nor could he as a rule compose successfully on anything like a 
monumental scale, English painters in his early days possessed a 
‘ sound technique, and most of Hogarth's best pictures arc perfectly 
i well preserved as well as beautifully painted, but Reynolds was not 
I content with the tried methods Hudson could liave tauglit him. 

I In the desire to compass tliat creaminess, that juicy opulence in 
! colour and texture, of whicli he conceived the idea before the 
i Italian journey, and which he found realised in the works of the 
' Venetians and Correggio, he embarked on alt sorts of fantastic 
! experiments in pigments and media, so tliat Haydon exclaimed, 

“ The wonder is tliat the picture did nut crack tieneath the brush t ” 
The result was the speedy ruin of many of his own productions, 

• and he inaugurated an era of uncertainty in method which seriously 
compromised the efiorts ol bis successors in the English achool. 
i The motive for this procedure may explain if it do not justify 
i it. He was all his life intensely in eamc.st about his art, devoured , 
I by what he himself calls “ a perpetual desire to advance ’’; and he 
! accounts for his own uncertainty partly from his want of training, 
i and partly from his " inordinate desire to possess every kind ol 
I excellence ” he saw in the works of Olliers. Now if tins mental 
I energy led him into hazardous attempts to find a royal road to the 
' painter's ideal, it acted well upon his design in lending to it a certain 
j intellectual solidity, which gives it an advantage over the slighter, 

I though at times more exquisite, productions of the pencils ot 
I Gamsborougli or Romney, The weiglil and power of the art of 
Keyiiulds are iK-st seen fn tliosc noble male portraits, “ Lord Hcutli- 
I field,” " Johnson,” ’’ Sterne,” “ Goldsmitli,” ” Gibbon," “ Burke," 
"Fox." "Garrick,” that are historical mcuiimenls as well as 
sympatlietic works of arl. In this category must be included his 
iiiimurtal " Mrs Sidilcais as the I’ragic Muse.’’ 

Ill ]iortrait.s of tliis order Reynolds liolds Ihc field, but he is 
proliably more generally admired lor his studie.-, ol women and ol 
rliildren, of which the Althor|i jiortraits of the Silencer family are 
classic examples. Nature had singled out Sir Joauua to endow him 
willi certain gills in whicli lie has hardly an equal. No portrait 
ainter has been more iiappy 111 lus poses lor single figures, or has 
nowu better liow to control by good taste the piquant, the acci¬ 
dental, the daring, in mien end gesture "Viscountess CrosWe " 
is a striking instance. When dealing with more than one figure 
he was not alway.s so happy, lint the " Duciiess of Devonshire 
.and her Baby." the " Tha-e Ladies decking a Figure of Hymen," 
and the “ Tliree Ladies Waldegrave " are brillmiit successes. He 
was felicitous too in liis arrangement of drapery, often following 
his own fashion of investing his graceful dames in robes of ideal cut 
and texture, quite ajiart from the actual clothes worn at the time. 
Few |iainters. again, have eiiualled the president in dainty and at 
llie same tinie firm manipiilation of the brusli. The richne.ss of 
Ins decjier colouring is at times quite Venetian. For pure delight 
in the quality of paint and colour we cannot do better than go to 
the “Angels' Heads" of the National Gallery, or Ihe “Nelly 
O’Brien ” in the Wallace Collection. 

ll corresponds with what has been noted as Reynolds’s habit ol 
mind in regard to older art to find him throughout his life hankcTing 
after success in what he was fond of calling the " grand style " 
in " historical painting." His failure liere is as notorious as his 
bnlliant success in the field of art for which nature had equipped 
him. His " Ugolino." his "Macbeth." his "Cardinal Beaufort.” 
Iiave no real impressiveness, while his greatest effort in the " his¬ 
toric ” style, the " Infant Hereules" at St Petersburg, resnltedifiil 
his most conspicuous disaster. ,rt yjg • , 

It is in the “ Utseourses " (hat Reynolds unfolds thqsalnistic 
theories that contrast so markedly with his own practice. Tlie 
first discourse deals with the establishment ol an academy for the 
fine arts, and of its value as lielng a repositoryalf the traditions of 
the best of bygone practice, of " the principles which many artists 
have spent their lives in ascertaining.’’,.,Tn the second lecture tlie 
study ol the painter is divided inly three stages.—in the first of 
which be is busied with processed and technicalities, with the 
grammar of art, while in ttie sNrond lie examinee what has been 
done by other artists, and in the last compares these cetnlts with 
Natiin- herself. In the,third discourse Reynolds treats of “the 
great and leading principles of the grand style " ; and succeeding 
addresses are devoted to such subjects a.s “ Moderation," “ Taste." 

" Genius," amT-"' ftfiulpture.” "hve fourteenth has an especial 
mlemt aa containing a notice d Camaboroagh. who had dieil 
shortly iiefore itt delivery ; while the conchuUpg discourse is mainly 
occupied with a panegyric on Michelangelo.^ 

Tlie other literary works of the prekidem comprise Ms three essays 
in The W’er for On the Grand Style in Painting," 

andzvotl the True Idea of Beauty " 1 . tus notes in Du. Fnmrar's 
.lit »/ l%«/ixf,,his Bmarlu «y.Me,,ylr( qf hje Luie Cyfmiritt,, his 
brief noti9i.4n Jobnsqn’fj 5 ho*ei^>«rf, and tfvo siiwulHty .witty wd 
brilhiint RaginMtt, tma|ihtry eohyrrsattons with Jtftinson, which 
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«t»re nwr inteoded by thtir author lor publication, but, found 
among his papers alter his death, were given to the world bv his 
meoe, the marchioness oi Tfaomond. 

The preaideiit left to his niece, Mary Palmer, the bulk of his 
property;, about ^ioo,ooos with works o( art that sold lor/3o,ooo 
more. There were, besides, legacies amounting to about ris ooo 
His body rests in St Haul's, 

See liTorthcote, Memoirs of 5 'ir Joshua Heynolds, Knight, 
(1813), and Supplement thereto (1815); Farrington, Memoirs 
at the Life 0/ Sir Joshua ileynuUs (iSip); Cotton, Sir Joshua 
Heynutds and his Works (edited by Burnet, 1856); Leslie ami 
Taylor, Life and Times of Sir Joshua Heynolds (a viris., 1865); 
Redgrave, A Century of linglish Painters (1800), vol. i. ; Graves 
and Cronin. A History 0/ Ike IHorAs 0/ Sir Joshua Heynolds. P.H.A. 
(4 vols., 1899-1901); Sir Walter Armstrong, Sir Joshua Heynolds, 
First President of the Royal Academy (1900 ; also a shorter work. 
1905); Lord Ronald Gower, Sir Joshua Reynolds (190a}. For 
Reynolds's literary works, see Malone, The Works <>/ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Knight (3 vols., 1798): Beechy. literary Worhs of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (1835); Leisclmig, Sir J. Reynolds sur Aestkelili 
a. Teehnik der bildenden Kuttste (Leipzig, 1893); Discourses delivered 
to the Students ot the Royal Academy by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kt., 
with intrbductions and notes by Roger Fry (1905). 

REYNOLDS, WALTER (d. 1317), archbishop of Canterbur)-, 
was the son of a Windsor linker, and became a clerk, or cliaplatii, 
in the service of Edward f. He held several living and, owing 
perhaps to his histrionic skill, he became a prime favourite 
with the prince of Wales, afterwards Edward If. Just after 
the prince became kii^ in 1307 Reynolds was appointed 
treasurer of England ; in 1308 he became bishop of Worcester 
and in 1310 chancellor. When Robert Winchelsea, archbishop 
of Canterbury, died in May 1313 Edward II. prevailed upon 
PopeClementV. to appointhisfavouritetothe vacant archbishop¬ 
ric, and Walter was enthroned at Canterbury in February 1314. 
Although the private life of the new archbishop appears to have 
been the reverse of exemplary he attempted to carry out some 
very necessary reforms m his new ofTicial edacity; he also 
continued the struggle for precedence which been carried 
on for many years between the archbishops of Canterbury and 
of York. In this connexion in 1317 he laid London under 
an interdict after Wflliam de Melton (d. 1340), archbishop of 
York, had passed thror^h its streets with cross borne erect 
before him. Reynolds remained in general loyal to Edward II. 
until 1324, when with Ml his suffr^ans he opposed the king 
in defence of the bislum of Hereford, Adam of Orltun. In the 
events which concludao Edward’s life and reign the archbishop 
played a contemptible part. Having fled for safety into Kent 
he returned to London and declared for Edward III., whom 
lie crowned in February 1327. He died at Mortiake on the 
ibtli of November following. 

BHAnOV, NICOLAI PETROVICH DK (1764-1807), 
Ra|k&n nobleman and administrator under Catherine II., 
I'jiul I. and Alexander L, was one of the ten barons of Russia, 
and, for his services to the empire, was rewarded with the court 
title of chamberlain. In 1803 he was made a privy councillor 
and invested with the order of St Ann. He was also the authca- 
of a lexicon of the Jqianese language and of several other 
works, which are preserved in the libivy of the St Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, of which he was a member. He was the 
first Russian ambassador to J^an (1804), and instigated the 
first attempt of Russia to circumnavigate the globe (1803), 
commanding the expedition himself as far as Kamchatka. Ehit 
RezMiov’s monument for many years after lus death was Hie 
great Russian 'American Fur Company; and his interett to 
students of iustoiy centres round the policy involved in that 
enterprise, thwarted his untimely death, would have 
chan^ the destinies of Russia and the United States. 

Meeting (in 1788) Sbelikov, chief of Ae SheUkoy-GoQtov 
fur cWpany, Rezanov beeam interested in the tnerdhant’s 
project to obitm a moaepoly of the fur trade in those distant 
dcptodendei. Conscious ot latent energies, and alnady tired 
of pleasures of a dksdute court, he hecone a partner in 
tbs .cotraihiiy.Aiid r^iidly deyeldM into. A Iteen tk^ 
man of bnsinesa.. At the death of Nhaltkov ia 1995 «ht hscam* 
the haiNbg spirit of the weaMiy aad’aiaa^anated but i har aws d 
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privileges analogous to those granted by Graft firitMn to ^Jie 
East India Company. He had jirit succeeded in perMOklmg 
Catherine to sign his charter when she died, and he was oUtoed 
to begin again with the ill-balanced and intractable Paul. ’ For 
a time the outiook was hi^Ics.'i; but Resinov’s skill, subtlety 
and address prevailed, and shortly before the assassination; uf 
the emperor Paul he obtained liis signature to the momeotOus 
instrument which granted to the Rus-sian-American Compuiy, 
for a term of twenty years, dombion over the cohst (rf w.W. 
America, from latitude 55 degrees northward; and over the 
chain of islands extendmg from Kamchatka nnrttaFard. and 
southward to Japan. This famous “ Trust Whidi crtWddd out 
all the small companies and independent traders, was a souhee 
of large revenue to Rcainov and the other shareholders, bdud- 
ing members of the Imperial family, until the first years df fhe 
rgth eentury, when mismanagement and scatoHy 01 houriMimg 
food threatened it with serious Iossiti if not filtimaje rub, 
Rezdnov, his humiliating'embassy to Japan concluded, reac^d 
Kamchatka in 1805, and found commands awaiting him to 
remain in the Russian colonics us Imperial inspector and 
plenipotentiary of the company, and to correct the abuses that 
were ruining the great enterprise. He traVelleif sloiydy to 
Sitka by way of the Islands, establishing measures to protect 
the fur-bearing animals from reckless sbughter, punishbg or 
banishing the worst offenders again.st the company’s laws, aiid 
introducing the civilizing influence ot ichools and lilirarjc.''. 
most of the books being his personal gift. He even established 
cooking schools, which flourished briefly. 

At the end of a winter in ‘Sitka, the headquarters of the 
company, during which he half-starved with the othert,' he 
bought a ship from a Yankee skipper and sailed fot the Spibish 
settlements in California, purposmg to trade his temptbg dargo 
of American and Russian wares for food^ituffs, and to arrange 
a treaty by wh(»e terms his colonies shenld be provisioned twice 
a year with the bountiful products of New Spab. He cast 
anchor b the harbour of San Francisco early in April'i8e6, 
after a stormy voyage which had defeated his Intention to take 
possession of theColombia river in the nomeof Riissia. Altbougfa 
he was received with gr«t courtesy and entertained night And 
day by the gay Californbns, no time was lost b bformmg itiro 
that the laws of Spam forbade her colonies to'trade with fbeign 
powers, and that the governor of all the Cklifornias' was in¬ 
corruptible. Reziinov, had it not been for a love affair with 
the daughter of the comandante of San Francisco, Don Jos6 
Arguello, and for hk personal address and di{flofflatic ucill, 
with which he won over the clergy to his cause, would have 
failed Bgab. As it was, when he sailed for Sitka, six weeks 
after his arrival, the “Tuno’s” hold was full 6f hread-stuffstnd 
dried meats, he had the promise of the perplexed governor to 
forward a cimy of the treaty to Spab at once, and be was 
affianced to tne most beautiful girl m Califomb. Shortly after 
his arrival b Sitka he proceeded by water to Kamchatka, 
where he despatched his ships to wrest the island Sokhalen of 
the lower Kurile group from Japan, then started overland for 
St Petersburg to ebtab the signature of the Ixar to the treaty, 
and also personal letters to the p<^ and kbg of Spab that-lie 
might ask far toe dispensation and the royal content necessary 
to his marriage. He died of fever and exhaustion b Krasnoiank, 
Siberia, on w 8th of March 1807. 

The treaty with Cklifornb, toe bore suggcstldn'of which made 
such a commotion b New Spain, was the least of Retdnov’s 
projecto. It was sincerely conceived, for he Wit deeply tod 
humanely concerned for his enhpfoyeesand toe wretched natives 
who were little more than the sbVts of the Company ;' Iwt'lta 
yety obviousness taiM' toe necessary' ambunt of -d^t '’^His 
coma^dence with' d|ie company, and'With Zapintkvi'beMlys 
a d«s^ defined piupdte to ahhek to Russia t^'thlm #(a(vn 
coast otNotto Ammch, and to e ri co u riMb ; b!toiwBato^Uia%ito 
tiott fiton fib parmt embfr^ MfMm, 

UMV W| w Tiunn roniiocrcQ. iwfQtj w uuuia vhk ’iMr wVflRi 
!bvk'aabu#sMd’<%fif 

Mb teltottfs M BetoUbr'fled'bf rfiarttoigilWWk.a lto 
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the ccdonie* gradukUy colUpseU, the Spanisih girl who had loved 
keztoov b«c»me a nun ; and one of the ablest and most ambitious 
men of his time lies forgotten in the cemetery of a poor Siberian 
town. 

See Bancroft’s Huiory 0/ Californim, and Alaska : Tikmenev's 
Hutorieal Utview of Ike Ongm of Ike Hustian A mertcan Company; 
ttuiniw Zaphky Correspondence : Travels of Krusenslern and I-aiiRS- 
•totd, «e. (G. A.*) 

RHAC 1 S> or Racuis (Gr. pix'k, a backbone), in botany 
the axis of an inflorescence or of a branclied leaf; in zoology, 
the stem of a feather, as opposed to the vesillum, or web. 

BHADAKAMTHUS (Gr. Rlmdamanthys), in Greek mytho¬ 
logy, son of Zeus and Europa and brother of Minos, lung of 
Crete. Driven out of Crete by his brother, who was jealous 
ol his popularity, he fled to Boeotia, where he wedded Alcmcnc. 
Homer represents him as dwelling in the Elyskn fields {Odyssey, 
iv. 564). According to later legends, on account of his in¬ 
flexible integrity he was made one of the judges of the dead in 
the lower world, together with Aeacus and Minos. He was 
supposed to judge the souls of Asiatics, Aeacus those of Euro¬ 
peans, while Minos had the casting vote (Plato, Gorgias, 4a4A). 

RMAETIC (Fr. Rhitien or Rhalien ; Ger. Rhiil or Rhdtisck ; 
It. Retico), in geology, the assemblage of rocks classed by most 
English and German authorities in the Triassic system, and by 
most French geologists placed at the base of the Lias, in the 
Jurassic system. It has l>cen called the Infra-Lias. This 
diversity of opinion is due to the fact that the Rliaetic formation 
presents the characters of a group of pa.s.sage-beds, uniting 
certain features of the Trias with others of the Jurassic system ; 
none the less, it has sufficient individualiU' to be recognized 
with tolerable certainty over a wide area in Europe and beyond. 
The name Rhaetic was first applied by C. W. Ciimbel to the 
strata of this horizon in the Rhaetic Alps, where they arc 
thickly developed and in parts fossiliferous. The labours of 
K. V. Mojsisovic and E. Suess have demonstrated that in the 
Alpine Rhaetic several distinct facies may be recognized, viz. 
a Swabian facies : shore and lagoon deposits with a pclecypod 
fauna, pour in species but rich in individuals ; a Carpathian 
facies with corals, algae, Terebralula gregaria and Plicalula 
intusslriata, exemplified in the upper part of the Dachstein 
licacstone ; a Kossener facies: black limestones and marls, 
with a braebiopod fauna in which Spirigera oicycolpos is very 
noticeable; and a Salzburg facies, cliaractorized by pelagic 
pelecypods and some ammonites (see table in Triassic System). 
TTic whole of the Rhaetic falls witliin Mojsisovic’s zone of AviaAa 
epntorta. Tliis cpocii is marked off from the earlier Triassic 
period by a very general marine transgression which proceeded 
with minor irregularities and retrogressions over the whole area, 
until at its close it was followed by the mure decided trans¬ 
gression which indicates the commencement of the Lias. 

Among the marine fossils of the Rhaetic, Avuula contarta, 
tlic principal zone form, is very characteristic and has a wide 
range; Myaphma infiata, Moiiola mirneta, Prcdocardium 
rhueluim and TirelsreUida gregaria are common species. True 
. bdemonites make thejr first appearance. Corab, TheeosmiUa, 
&c., are common in some districts. Plant remains are abundant 
in certain areas, and in'places give rise to beds of ligmte and 
coial. The flora is more nearly akin to that of the Trias t^n 
to th-nt of the Jurassic rocks. Vertebrate remains are fairly 
abundant in the form of teeth, isolatedi bones, scales and 
coproljtfs.in what are known as “ Bone Beds” These 

bc^ are:,a yvy characteristic feature; they occur on several 
iKipzons in many tracts of tlm ^rraeaa Rhaetic, and recur in 
b^ of -this gge ip America, tn England there is ustmUy a 
'bone bed a^t.tito bi^ of the.Jonnatipn; in Germany one 
opfkipicejl.simfiar position; a second occurs less, cpn^ftotly 
ab^ the middle, and sn the Wurttembeig district; a tbiid bed 
iWyiWtW. Rbaetse and Lias and conabtutes the wfiU-knpwn 
.tHiWili ibnd of Rebmhiiu«en> In these bj^ are jnund the 
itkthynemMf anticf^iw ^pt^grept 

,8to rt o|w i ant m th*,.LiawfYhfl* jtba Mmaiss.gl B«t^«»,4#d 
l.lfyifrHnwftMf thb. .wnehnwilb .Triwm.atggo- 


! cephalian reptiles. Several coleopterous insects have been 
' found in the same beds, but the most interesting feature of 
the bone-bed fauna is the first appearance in the northern 
hemisphere of true mammals ; M^crolestes in England and 
Wurttemberg, Triglyphus in Wiirtteraberg, Dromaiherium and 
Microconodon in America, 

In England the Rhaetic formation occurs as a thin but constant 
series of beds at tlic base of the Lias and above the Keuper marts. 
The upper part, often called the " White Lias,” is a aeries of thin- 
bedded shales, limestone and marls, i to 25 ft. thick; the lower 
portion consists mainly of dark shales, sometimes with very perfect 
lamination-—" paper shales.” Below there are beds of grey and 
“ tea-green " marls which are now usually regarded as the topmost 
Keuper beds, but they have often been included in the Rhaetic 
formation (see Keuper). The best exposures in Britain are those 
between Penartli Head and Cavernoek Point, Aust Cliff and Garden 
Chfl near Westbury-on-Severn, and Wainlode Cliff between Tewkes¬ 
bury and Gloucester. From their excellent development near 
Penartb the Rhaetic beds have long been known in England as the 
penarth Beds (H. W. Bristow, 1864). The more prominent beds 
m the White Lias of the west of England and Glamorganshire are 
the Estheritt beds and the insect limestone or P$eisdomonot%s-heA, 
and on both of these horizons the limestone may assume the peculiar 
characters of landscape marble, sometimes called Cotham marble, 
from Cotham House near Bristol. A hard fine-grained limestone, 
known locally as the Sun-bed, occurs at the top of the series near 
Bath and Radstock ; at Street, Wedmore and south of the Mendips 
generally it is called Jew stone. Wedmore stone is a tough, shelly 
and sandy limestone jn the black shales at Wedmore, near Wells; 
It is employed in the neighbourhood as a building stone. North of 
Somersetslure the White ioas is poorly represented ; in Glamorgan¬ 
shire it appears between Cardiff and Pyle, west of Bridgend and at 
Sutton and Southerndown. Rikietic beds have been traced at 
Market Drayton, Salop; near Audlem, Cheshire; Rugby anil 
Stratford-on-Avon in Warwlcktlrire; Wigston in Leicestershire ; 
Needham Forest in Staffordshire, and in Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire as far as the coast. They have not yet been proved 
beneath the Lias of Cumberland. Rhaetic fossils have been found 
in great numbers in fissures in the Carboniferous limestone of tlie 
Mendips. On the western side of Scotland Rhaetic rocks occur at 
Applecrois, Ardnamurcluul, Morven, Mull, Raasay and Skye. In 
Sutherlandshirc sandstone and copglomcrate and large transported 
masses occur ; one of them, at Linksfield. carries a bone bed. Here 
the black shales of the English type fail; sandstones with coaly 
layers and yellowish-grey crystaBlne and oolitic limestones take 
their place. In Afttrim a small outcrop of black shales with Atricnla 
eontorta occurs near Port Rush. 

On the European continent the Rhaetic rocks are most thickly 
developed In the Alpine regions ; and,*^ in the case of the older 
Trlassm formations, calcareous and doMnitic strata predominate 
here and in the Mediterranean province. In the Alpine diatricl 
the main divisions are the Rhaetic Dachstein limestone and the 
K&ssener beds; shales, marls and limestones. In the northern 
tract the following subdivisions have been recognized in descending 
order : beds with Chonsteceros Mtrsehi ; Staifiem passage bods ; 
Rhynthonella paacosttebi beds; lithoienirm limestone; bete with 
Terebralula gregaria ; beds wira Avtcula eontorta ; *' Plattcnlft^ ” 
with Rkynchemdla atpina. In the southern tract the subdiwigns 
are: Conchodns dolomite (Conchodns infrahassieuS’^Lycimus 
cor.), Liikodendron limestone, Aszorola bkis, Conlorla marls, 
" Plattenkalk.” Much limestone is pf the " reef ” type. In 
Germany the rocks are mainly fine, clme yellow sands, suggesting 
littoral or dune conditions, with bituminous clays and marls. The 
formation is often missing in south'-west Germany. Similar beds 
occur in Lorraine and Luxembourg (grSs de Vie, grta de KMange, gri^s 
de Hortinsar^. 3n Cotentin arc dolomitic sandstones and marl; 
round the central plateau of France the ro^ are coarse sands, 
arkoses, and conglomerates; white in the soutlTof France the sandv 
and calcareous facies oecer intermixed. 'Ih Spain limestones and 
dolonitts occur un to too metres in thickness ; in Portugal sandy 
buds recnx. TIm Rhaetic of Scania, south Sweden, consists mainly of 
sandstone and shales with beds «< coal up to one metre thick. Only 
the upper beds contain marine fosrils ' ihe bulk pf the formatian is 
o( htcmfbfne dr estparine origin, with plant remains and insects, 
la III^ the fonnsEba Is well developed in the north and at Rotso, 
Spessia and Camara; and ysslds .tht famous statuaiy marble and 
tap blaek varfety , known a* 'P«to»'- , Rhaetic .beds have been rc- 
CCffnised in Sardinia, Ccrfica. Sicily, in Bie BaOcan Peninsula and 
Gimeee i in Asia Mtodr. A^i(anls«lfi, Tartriktati. Persia, 'Siberik and 
Iifdia ^mestonss and daiomitet of NM aad the Mahaveda beds, 
sandeleBeS andranni^einteR., toem> feet thick in Satpm); 

in. Chiaa, Joaon and .Touking (withjbal beds). In .Austialasia 

Virtorff. the^ Ipswich and "jfhrhH beds of ^eendand. hhd ihe 
'MMUMhbeat al TlMtaiiik.iiiBd'lwAi oh dhimiltrbetfaoh'ia-New 
kflaiiBiiUjiM«miiianii>dt«Htlpdunarle4i>ivalaata oliB^ ;Rfeaedc. 'tn 
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oi tbs Cftpe h»ve beso assigaed to this epoch. In America Rhaetic 
rocks are recognised in N. Carolina, Connecticut, California, Mexico, 
BoUvia and Chile ; the formation is also recorded Irom Spitsbergen, 
Frans Joseph Land and elsewhere in the Arctic r^ioas. 

For the J^glish Rhaetic see L. Richardson," The Rhaetic Rocks 
oi North-west Gloucestctshire," Proc. CoUeswold Club, xiv. p. n? 
(Glos. 1901-190J). (J. A. H.) 

BHAHKUS PURSHIAMA, or Californian buckthorn, a plant 
the bark of which is used in medicine under the name of cascara 
sagrada. An active principle anthra-gluco-sagradin has been 
isolated by Tschirch. The preparations of it contained in the 
British pharmacopoeia are: (i) Exiractum cascarae sagrad«e 
(extractum rhamni purshianae, United States pharmacopoeia), 
dose 3 to 8 grs.; (3) Exiractum cascarae sagradae liquidum, fioae 
i to 1 fl. dr. From the latter is prepared syrupus cascarae 
aromcUicus, dose ^ to 2 fl, dr. In this preparation the bitfo'r 
taste of the cascara sagrada is disguised by the addition of 
tincture of orange, cinnamon water and syrup. In the United 
States pbarmacopoeial preparation Fluid extraclum rhamni 
purshianae aromaiicum, dose 10 to 30 minims, the taste is 
similarly obscured. Cascara sagrada is one of the most useful 
of all laxatives, since not only docs it empty the bowel of faecal 
matter, but it acts as a tonic to the intestine and tends to pre¬ 
vent future constipation. It is largely used in the treatment 
of chronic constipation. A single full dose of the liquid extract 
may be taken at bedtime, or divided doses, 10 to 15 minims, 
dipee tiroes a day before meals. When a strong purgative is 
required some drug other than cascara sagrada should be 
employed, but its u-se in gradually decreasing doses is indicated 
after evacuation has been effected by podophyllin or rhubarb. 
Cascara sagrada is the principal constituent of most of the 
proprietary, laxatives on the market. 

RRAMKDllTUS, a Greek corruption of Ra-messu-pa-netcr, 
the popular name of Rameses III., king of Egypt of the XXth 
Dynasty. Ife is well known in connexion with the story of 
bis treasure house told by Herodotus (ii. 121), which greatly 
resembles that of Agamedes and Trophonius. (See Egypt, 
History.) 

BHANKAVfiS (commonly also Rhangabe), ALSXAXSBOS 
BHIZOS (18 [0-1892), Greek savant, poet and statesman, was bom 
at,Constantinople of a Phanariot family on the ajth of December 
tSio. He was educated at Odessa and the military school at 
Munich. Having served as an officer of artillery in the Bavarian 
army, he returned to Greece, where he held several high educa¬ 
tional and administrative appointments. He subsequently 
become ambassador at Washington (1867), Parb (1868), and 
Berlin (187^1886), and was one of the Greek plenipotentiaries 
at ,the .congress of 1878, After hb recall he lived at Atheps, 
where he died on the 39th of June 1892. He vias the chief 
representative of a school of literal men whose object was to 
restore as far .as possible the ancient classical language. Of 
his various works, HeUenic Antiquities (1842-1855, of, ^eat 
value for epigraphical pujposes), Archaeolop (1865-186Q, an 
illustrated Archaeological Lexicon (1888-1891), and a History 
of Modem Greek Literature (1877) are of most interest to 
scholars. He wrote also the foflowing dramatic piepes: The 
Marriage oj Kutrules (comedy). Dukas (tragedy), the T^y 
Tyrants, The Eve (of the Greek revolution); the romances, 
The Prince of Morea, Letlp, and The Notary of Argostoli; and 
.triqjslated portions of Dante, Schiller, LiMsing, Goellie and 
.^mkespeara. 

A«jmptoto«diti«n.c<htoiiliaoteguxU wqiksln mnetwn voltunfSTOs 
published at Athens ^874-1890), and.his,’ 4 r|Wuq|itor«i!iMra(^emoln) 
appraiW poe^nmoilwy in 1894-1893.. 

(Gk. RhapsSios), or^ihally an mk pd^ who 
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in similar cases. Like tannic acid, the powdered extract ni|iy 
be applied as a local haemostatic. All prepamtioQS of Thirtimy 
taken 'internally are powerful astringents in diarrhoea aad 
intestinal liaemorrhage. 

BHAYADXB (Rhaiadr-Gwy), a market town of Radnorshire, 
Wales, situated amid wild and beautiful scenery on the Ipft 
bonk of the Wye, about m. above its confluence with the 
Elaui. Pop. (1901) 1215. Rhayader is a station cm the 
Cambrian railway. A stone bridge over the Wye cofmects 
the town with the village and parish church of Cwnjdauddwr. 
Rhayader has for some centuries been an iitqporiant centre for 
Wc^h mutton and wool, and its sheep fairs are largely attended 
by drovers and buyers from all parts. Near Rhayadw* ate the 
large reservoirs constructed (t895) by the corporatiion ’ of 
Birmingham in the Elan and uaerweii vaHcys. 

Kfaxyader, built dote to the Falls of the (whence, itfpwe), 
owes Us early importance to the castle erected herC' by Pnnea Rhys 
ap Griffith at South Wales, c. 1178, in order to check the English 
advance up the Wye Valley. Soixed by the invaders, castle and 
town were later retaken in 1231 by Prince Llewelyn ap lorwerth, 
who burned the fortress and slew its prison. Scarcely a trace of 
the castle exists, although its site near St Clement's church is locally 
known as Tower Hill. With the erection of Maesyfed into the shire 
of Radnor in 1336 Rhayader was named as assise-town for the 
newly formed county in cbniunction with New Radnor; but in 1542. 
on account of a local riot, the town was deprived of this privilege in 
favour of Frextetsn. Rh^ader constituted one of the group, oi 
boroughs comprisittg the Radnor parliamentary district until the 
Redistribution Act ol 1883. 

RHEA, a goddeu the Greeks known in mythology as the 
daughter of Uranus and Gaia, the sister and consort of Kronos, 
and the mother of Zeus. In Homer she b the ttiother of 
the gods, though not a universal mother like C;^le, the 
Phrygian Great Mother, witii whom she was bter id^itified. 
The original seat of her wbnfliip was in Crete. There, tedording 
to legend, she saved the newAxim Zeus, her sixth ehfld, from 
being devoured by Kronos by substituting a stone for him and 
entrusting the infant god to the care of her attendants the Curetes 
(f.».). These attendants afterwards becanie the bodyguard 
of Zeus and the priests of Rhea, and performed ceremonies in 
her honour. In hbtoric times the resemblances between Rhea 
and the Asbtic Great Mother, Phrygian Cybele, were so notice¬ 
able that the Greeks accounted for them by rc|^ding thelatter 
as only their own Rhea, who had deserted her oriphal home 
in Crete and fled to the mountain wilds of Asia Minot to.cscape 
the persecution of Kronos (Strabo 469, ta). The revei* view 
was also held (Viivil, Aen. iii. iti), and it b {nrobaMy true 
that.a gtock of Asiatic origin formed port of the primitive 
population''Of Crete and brought with them the worship of 
the Asiatic Great Mother, who became the Cretan Rhea. (See 
Great Mother or the Gods.) (G. Sn.) 

RHEA, the name given in 175a by P. H. G. Mfihring’ to a 
South American bird which, though long befwe known and 
described by the earlier writers—Nieremberg, Maregrav and 
Piso (the Itut of whom has a recognizable but rude figure of 
it)—had been without any distinctive scientific appellation. 
Adopted a few years later by M. J. Brisson^thc name tiki' sihee 
parsed into general use, especially amtmg EttriBh'tntt^, .for 
what their predecessors had called the American 'dktritfli; but 
on the iluropean continent the bird is commonly called Ndriiii,* 
a word corrupted frorh a name it if said to haye hdnie among 
the aboriginal Inhabitants of Brkzll, 'Orheri the T’OrtogUise 
settlers caBed ft ema (see Eincv), ThejesemBlahCe of the rhea 
'.to'tie. osfiich (q.p.) was at i^ce bilt ih«r difleneitcfes 

betwita tbap are also very evident, “jlie fdriner, for instgpee, 
hafi^ee instead of tyio toes oi) each foot it ltas'ftO''topattnt 
ika. Its wliigs are fkr bett» diiydopidi Wid irhen 
thfe body, ahd’its hiiad kVid iillik are dotli^ Vftti others; %T»lle 
r.jnMiiakdiitiiietkini of stfll Shfoper aignifeance haveisiscei been 
' ' bis'beatowBi of this nuhe, fo wef&. lMim' fo 
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dwelt upon by T. H. UunIcv (Pm. Zool. Society, 1867, pp. 4*0- 
4*j) and W. A, Forbes (op. cil., 1881, pp. 784-87). Tlicrc can 
be little doubt that tliey should be re(>;ardcd as types of as many 
orders— Struthionei. aiul Khtar -of the subclass Kalitae. Struc¬ 
tural characters no less important separate tlie rheas from 
the emeus ; the former can be readily recognized by the rounded 
form of thiir contour-feathers, which want the hyporrhadtts 
or after-shaft tliat in tlie emeus and cassowaries is so long as 
to equal the main shaft, and contriliulc.s to give these latter 
groups the appearance of being covered with shaggy hair. The 
feathers of tlie rhea have a considerable market value, and for 
the purpose of trade in them it is annually killed by thousands, 
so that' its total extinction as a wild animal is probably only 
a question of time. It is polygamous, and the male performs 
the duty of incubation, brooding more than a score of eggs, 
the produce of several females—facts known to Nierembcrg 



Kiioa. 

more than two hundred and fifty years since, but hardly accepted 
by naturalists until recently. No examples of this bird seem 
to have been brought to Europe before the beginning of the 
present century, and oa-ordingly the descriptions previously 
given of it by systematic writers were taken at second hand and 
were mostly defective if not misleading. In 1803 J. Latliam 
issued a wretched figure of the species from a half-grown speci¬ 
men in the Leverian Museum, and twenty years later said he 
had seen only one other, and that still younger, in Bullock's 
collection {Gtn. Hist. Birds, viii. p. 379).' A bird living in con¬ 
finement at Strassbwgi in 1806 was, however, descriM and 
figured by Hammer in 1808 (Aim. du Mushtm, xii. pp. 4S7- 

, ta his and Dc Motenthal's Oitrteku ond Omieh 
hlch the woodcut here jntrodneed is by permission 
,. 67-71) some portentous statistios of we deetrac- 
I for the s^ of their feathers, which, hs says, are 
he trade as " Vsutoui " to distiaguish thm from, those 
_ ian bird. 

ninth edition of the CeMpemee to this cdnacilon {1840, 
(I) states that the specimen “ was braaght sUvt " to Brnjmnd}, 


433. ph 39)- f" England the Report of the Zoological Society 
lor 1833 announced the rhea iis having been exhibited for the 
fir!.t time in its gardens during the preceding twelvemonth. 
Since then many other living cxamplqii have been introduced, 
and it 1ms bred both there and in many private parks in Britain. 

Though considerably smaller than the ostricit, and wanting 
its fine plumes, the rhea in general aspect far more resembles 
that bird tlian the other Katitae. Tlie feathers of the head and 
neck, except on the crown and nape, where they arc dark brown, 
arc dingy white, and those of the body ash-coloured tinged with 
brown, while on the breast they are brownish-black, and on the 
belly and thighs white. In the course of the memorable voyage 
of the “ Beagle," C. Darwin came to hear of another kind of 
rhea, called by his informants Avestruz petise, and at Port 
Desire on the cast coast of Patagonia he obtained an example 
of it, the imperfect skin of which enabled J. Gould to describe 
it (Proc. Zool. Society, 1837, p. 35) as a second species of the 
genus, naming it after its discoverer. Rhea damitu differs 
in several well-marked characters from the earlier known 
R. americana. Its bill is .shorter than its head; its tarsi arc 
reticulated instead of .scutellated in front, with the upper part 
feathered instead of Iteing bare; and the plumage of its body 
and wings is very different, each feather being tipped with a 
distinct whitish band, while that of the head and neck is grcyisTi- 
brown. A further distinction is also asserted to be shown by 
the eggs—those of R'. americana being of a yellowish-white, 
while those of R. darwini have a bluish tinge. Some years 
afterwards P. Sclatcr de.scribed (op. cit., i860, p. 207) a third 
and smaller species, closely resemhling the R. americana, but 
having aj.parcntly a longer bill, whence he named it R. macro- 
rhyneha, more slender tarsi, and shorter toes, while its general 
colour is very much darker, the body and wings being of a 
brownish-grey mixed witli black. The precise geographical 
range of these three species is still undetermined. While R. 
americana is known to extend from Paraguay and southern 
Brazil through the La Plata region to an uncertain distance in 
Patagonia, R. darwini seems to be the proper inlmbitant of the 
country last named, though M. Claraz asserts (op. cit., 1885, 
p. 324) that it is occasionally found to the northward of the Rio 
Negro, which had formerly been regarded as its limit, and, 
moreover, that flocks of the two species commingled may be 
very frequently seen in the district between that river and the 
Rio Colorado. On the “ pampas ” R. americana is said to 
associate with herds of deer (Cariacus campeslris), and R. 
darwini to be the emstant companion of guanacos (Lama 
hmna<o)—]ast as in Africa the ostrich seeks the society of 
zebras and antelopes. As for R. macrorhyncha, it was found by 
W. A. Forbes (Ibis, 1881, pp. 360, 361) to inhabit the dry and 
open “ sertoCs " of north-eastern Brazil, a discovery the more 
interesting since it was in that part of the country that Maregrav 
and Piso became acquainted with a bird of this kind, though the 
existence of a. / species of rhea in the district had been long 
overlooked by or unknown to succeeding travellers. 

Besides the works above named and those of other recognized 
authorities on the ornithology of South America such as Azam, 
Wnce Max of Wied, Professor Burmeister and others, more or less 
valuable information on the subject is to be found in Darwin’s 
Voyage ; Dr Bbeking’s " Munomphie des Nandu ’’ in (Wi««- 
mann's) Arckiv fiir Naiurgeschichle (1863, i. pp. 2*3-41); R. 0. 
Cunningham’s Natural History of the Strait of MagSan and paper 
in the Zoological Society’s Prouedings for 1871 (pp. 103-110), 
as well as H. F. Gadow’s still more important anatomical 
contributions in the same journal for 1885 ((q>. 398 leq.). 

(A. N.) 

SHXmBERQKR, JOStPB OABRIBL (18397-190*), German 
composer, was bom at.Vaduz, liecbtei^^in, oiLtte t7tl> of 
March 1839. His musical abilitikk manife^ so My 
that he ms appohited oiganist of the parish churdh when he was 
but seven years old. A tb^part'MUs crunpOM U was 
perforflWd m the followiiU yM, Hfe was tu#t' & fm by 
SdtaotziSr, ihoir diteqtor at FeUkiftli'i ^ iinftsed 
MttniAToiiserwbirittta hi 
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M « pupil of ProfMsor E. Leonhard for piwio, Professor Hemog 
tor.org»n and J. jf. ^aier for counterpoint* Alter leaving the 
school he had private lessons from Franz Latter, and was 
appointed a pr^sssor m the oonservatorium in succession to 
Leonhard in 1859- Ii* >860 he became professor of composition, 
and was appointed organist of the Michelskirche, a post he held 
till i866. In 1877 he succeeded Wailuer as Hofkap^meiater, 
and from ^t time his attention was largely devoted to sacred 
music. His compositions include works of importance in every 
form, from the operas Die sieben Rahen (Munich, 1869) and 
Turners Techterlein (Munich, 1873) and the oratorio Ckristo- 
foms, op. lao, to the well-known quartet for piano and strings 
in E flat, op. 38, the nonet for wind and strings, op. 139, and 
the seventeen organ soiwtas, which form notable additions 
to the literature of the instrument. He died in November 
1901. 

RHBINE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, situated on the Ems, at the point where it becomes 
navi^hle, S9 m. W. by rail of Osnabriick, and at the junction 
of main lines to Munster, Rotterdam and Emden. Pop, (1905) 
IS,801. It is an old-fashioned town with a pronounced Dutch 
aspect, and has pretty gardens and promenades. Rheine is the 
seat of cotton industries, has manufactures of jute, machinery, 
tobacco and flour, and a considerable river trade in agricultural 
produce. It received municipal rights in 1327. Abwt a mile 
north of Rheine is the castle of Bentlage, the bmily seat of the 
princes of Rheina-Wolbeck. 

RHKNANUS, BEATU8 (1485-1547), German humanist, was 
born in 1485 at Schlettstadt in Alsace, where his father, named 
Bild, a native of Rheinau (hence the surname Rhenanus), was a 
prosperous butcher. He received his early education at the 
famous Latin school of Schlettstadt, and afterwards (1503) went 
to Paris, where he came under the influence of Jacobus Faber 
Stapulensis, an eminent Aristotelian. In 1511 he removed to 
Basel, where he became intimate with Desiderius Erasmus, and 
took an active share in the publishing enterprises of Joannes 
Froben {q.v,). In 1526 he returned to ^hlettstadt, and devoted 
himself to a life of learned leisure, enlivened with epistolary’ 
and personal intercourse with Erasmus (the printing of whose 
more important works he persoiwlly superintended) and many 
other scholars of his time. H« died at Strassburg on the 20th of 
July 1547. 

His earliest publication was a biography of Geiler of Kaisers- 
beig (1520). Of his subsequent works the principal, are Rerum 
Gemameamm IMnri III. (1531), and editions of Velieists Paier- 
culus (ed. princeps, from a MS. discovered by himself, 1522); 
Tacitus (1519, exclusive Of the Histories^; Livius (1535); and 
Erasmus (with a life, 9 vols. fol., 1540-41). 

See A. Horawitz, JBfoliM Rheminus (1872), and by the same, 
Der Beatus Rkenanta Meraritekt TMgheit (2 vole., 1872); also the 
notice by R. Hartfelder in AUgemeiue Deutsche Biopvpkie. 

MUETICOS, or Rhaeticus (1514*1578), a surname given to 
Gcoaoc JOAOUM, German astronomer and mathematician, 
from his birth at Peldkirch in that part of Tirol whidi was 
anciently riie territory of the Rhaeti. Born on the 15th of 
February 1514, he studied at Tiguri with Oswald My/cone, and 
afterwards went to Wittenberg where he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of mathematfcs in 1537. Being greatly attracted by the 
new Coperniean theory, he resigned the professorship in 1^39, 
and went to Frauenbtdg to associate himself with Copernicus 
(g.*.), imd superintended the printing of the Da Orbium Revahr 
Hone which he had persuaded Copernicus to complete. Rheticus 
now t^egan bis great tteatise. Opus Palatitism ife Triasigulis, 
and continued to work at it while be occupied his oM dtair at 
Wsttmbeig, and inrieed iqi to his death at Cassovia in Hungary, 
onthe4th (rf December 1578.' IheD^ Fatorimm'of Rhracus 
wM pifWshed by yalen^ Otho, loatnematiciin to the dectoral 
prince palatine,.m.ij9to, It givea table* of. aioes and aorines, 
tanmtt*r ’8K.^ tor evdy .to'secoodi, calculated toiten iflacMi 
Beluiif pnjeeM a table of ^ lame tdfid to'fifteen ^aeeg;,to 
did lf(« to edriiiplw it.! H»e line h«tev«, 'itu. 
«ft|gij|H^{)ubli|^il 9 ie rini acalaunder the name>«f tkarnmnu 
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I Mathemaiieus (Ftankfoet, 1813) ibqr B. PitiscuB 
who hunaelf carried the calcuMon-of a few of the earlier. «ines 
to twenty-two -fdaoes. He, alto, published Ncrralia de litm 
Reaolutionum Capamd (Gsdemim, 1540), which was aute- 
quently added toeditioiw of Copernious's works; and Epkemir- 
ides until 1551, which were founded on the Coperniean dcKtrines. 
He projected numerous other works, as is shown by a letter to 
Peter Ramus in 1568, which Adrian Romanus inserted in tot 
preface to his ‘Idea «/ Mathematics. 

RHETORIC (Gr. pyTopuce rlgny, the art of the orator), tfip 
art of using language in such a way as to produce a desim 
impression upon the hearer or reader. The object is strictly 
persuasion rather than intellectual approval or conviction; 
hence the term, with its adjective “ rhetorical,” is commonly 
used for a speech or writing in which matter is subservient 
to form or display. So in grammar, a ” rhetorical question ” is 
one which is asked not for the purpose of obtaining an answer, 
but simply for dramatic effect. The power of eloquent speech 
is recognized in the earliest extant writings. Homer describes 
Achilles os a “ speaker of words, as well as a doer of deeds ”: 
Nestor, Menelaus and Odyaseus are all orators as well as states¬ 
men and soldiers. Again the brilliant eloquence of Pericles is 
the theme of Aristophanes and Eupolis. Naturally the influ¬ 
ence wielded the great orators led to an investigation of 
the characteristics of successfid rhetoric, and especially from the 
time of Aristotle the technique of the art ranked among the 
recognized branches of learning. 

A lost work of Aristotle is quoted by Diogenes Labrtius 
(viii. 57) as saydng that Empedocles "invented" 
rhetoric; Zeno, dialectic (i.e. logic, the art of making a logical 
argument, apart frmn the style). This is certainly not to be 
understood as meaning that Empedocles composed the first 
“ art ” of rhetoric. It is rather to be explained by Ai^totieVi 
own remark, cited by Laertius from another lost treatise, that 
Empedocles was " a master of expression and skilled in the use 
of metaphor "—qualities which may have found scope in his 
political oratory, when, after the fall of Thrasydaeus in 472 a.C., 
he opposed the restoration of a tyranny at Agrigentum. The 
founder of rhetoric as an art was Corax of Syracuse 
{ c . 466 11.C.). In 466 a democracy was established - amk 
in Syracuse. One of the immediate consequences etuteete 
was a mass of litigation on claims to property, uiged 
by democratic exiles who had b(«n disposseswd by 
'ntrasybulus, Hiero or Gelo.-' Such clakni, going many yem 
bade, would often zequire that a complicated series of details 
should be stated and arranged. It would also, in many instances, 
lack documentary support, and rely chiefly on infeeeatkl 
reasoning. Hence the need of professional advice. The facts 
known as to the "art" of Corax perfectly agree with thene 
conditions. He gave rules far arrangenieBt,. dividing the 
speech into five ports/—proem, narrativo, arguments (dywMs), 
subsidiary remarks .and pmration. Next 1m 

illustrated the topic (d general probability (elieit), ne 
showing its two-e^ed use; e.g,, if a puny man a ttsue 
accused of assaulting a stronger, he osn eav, " Is it 
likely that I should have attacked him ?" If vice versa, 
the strong man can argue, " Is it likely that 1 should have 
committed an assault where the {xesumption was sure to be 
agakist me ? ” This topic of ihtiit, in its isanifold foims^ was in 
fact the great naapon of the earliest Greek rhetwic. . It was 
further devdoped ^ Tkios, the pupfl of Corax, as we 
see from Pl^’s Phaedms, in an "art” of rhetoric ”“**■ 
which antiquity possessed^ but of which we know little else. 
Aristotle gives the *1x0* a plaoe among the topics of the feUackois 
enthymeme which ihc enumerates in Rhet. ii. *4, ranart^ 
that it was the very essence of the treatise of Corax; he.potais 
out die fallacy of omitting to distin^ish between oliattact toul 
pardciihir pnhnbiltty, quoting the venes. of Agatho,^". 
one toigfat eall this very dung :a /pnbabitity/ dntf many <i>K' 

! pnfaoble'thingi;wilI happen to snen." , <S«gia* 4 r#.)’ , 

of Ltenlini eoftovoted the Athenians ut: 487^ to&»4|Wi; 

i hk sntory (Dtod.:*!!. 53), wi>icb,'to:lir tomtre.im.fKlgBiiSNto 
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ctaMcttmod by ihirid> antithwit, exprened in ihort jerky 
sanetncee.' But he hw no definite place in the devdopment of 
rtietoric an «lyiMin. It a doubtful whether he left a written 
“ ai*^'; andf hie mode of teaching wat based on learning 
prcpand -passages by heart,-—diction not invention or 

ammgaabnt, being his great object. 

■The first extant Greek author who combined the theory with 
the' practice of rhetoric is the Athenian Antiphon (?.».), the 
first of the Attic orators, and the earliest representative 
at Athens of a new profession created by ■ the new 
art of rhetorio—that of the Aoyoypd^, the writer of 
forensic speeches for other men to spc^ m court. His speeches 
show the art of rhetoric in its transition from the technical to 
the piBCtiral stage, from the school to the law court and the 
oBsembty. The organic liner of the rhetorical pleader’s thought 
stand out in bold relief, and we are enabled to form a clear 
notion of the logographer's method. We find a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that the topic of “ probability ” is the staple 
of this early forensic rhetoric. Viewed generally, the works of 
.kntiphon are of great interest for the history of Attic prose, as 
marking how far it had then been influenced by a theory of 
style. The movement of Antiphon’s prose has a certain grave 
dignity, " inqwessing by its weight and grandeur,” us a Greek 
oritic in -the Augustan agO'says, “ not charming by its life and 
flow.” Verbal antithesis is used, not in a diffuse or florid 
way, but with a certain sledge-hammer force, as sometimes in 
the speeches of Thucydides. The imagery, too, though bold,- 
is not- florid. The structure of the periods is still crude ; and 
the general ■effect of the whole, though often powerful and 
itnprenive^ h lomewhat rigid. 

Antiphon nipresentswhat was afterwards named the “ austere ” 
or ’’rugged'’- style (oicrrgpa dp^toriis), Lysias was the model' 
of an artistic and versatile simplicity. But while Antiphon 
has a place in the history of rhetoric as an art, Lysias, with his 
more attractive gifts, belongs only to the history of oratory. 
Ancient writers quote an “ art ” of rhetoric by Isocrates, but 
its authenticity' wan questioned. It is certain, however, that 
Isocrates taught the art os such. He is said to have 
nen(M. rhetoric “ as the science of persuasion ” (Sext. 

EmpsT.-riibi. AfafibStt. ii.§63,p. 301 seq.). Many of his particular 
precepts, both on arrangement and on diction, are cited, but 
they do not give a complete view of his method. The ^itKatroifUa 
(” theory of culture ") which Isocrates expounds in his discourses 
Againsi' tiii Sophists and on the Aislidosis^ was in fact rhetoric 
applied to politios. First came technical expositions; the 
pupil -was introduced to all the artificial resources which prose 
ooropoiition employs frit ISim dvdane. att A XSyos rvy^AvN 
XpiisHrai, Antid. S183). The same term (iSs'oi) it also uswl by 
Isocrates in a narrower sense, with reference to the “ figures Of 
rhetoric, properly etMed oyi^ra {Panalk. S*); sometimes, again, 
in a sense still more general, to the several broaches or styles of 
literaey compositian {Antid. !i 11). When the technical elements 
of the subjtict had been teamed, the pupil was required to apply 
abstract rules in actusd composition, and his essay was leviMd 
by the master. Lsocrates was unquestionably successful in 
forming speakers and writers. His school ans famous during 
a period of some fifty years (390 to 340 ax.^. Among the 
suttesnien whom it trained were Timotbeus, Leodantos of 
AchamaeiiLycurgusand Hyperides; among the philosophers or 
rhetoricians were Speuiippus, Plato’s .succcssoriin the Academy, 
and Isoeus; among the historians, Ephorus and Theopompus. 
Cicero and through him all subsequent oratory owed rmich to 
tbe'amjile prose of’the Isocmtean school. 

In the person of Isocrates the art of rhetoric is (hut thoroughly 
establish^, not .merely as a technical method^ bnt also as a 
pmcticol disdplirie'of life. If Plato’s-mildly ironical reference 
m- (ho EMydrmms to a critic ” on the borderland between 
phiUnphy and^ ttateitnanship ” ww iMiant; ii» it -pnduibhu for 
NMragM,Bt le#(t there Mr awideriiffiuretice between tht'fmKuie 
ofaixwtahoedcearded'tn the earlier Sophists,suchwiPthtagocluq 
am the infUence which tho’tch(iil'''o{ Isodrotas «itcneid'M0<ai%h- 
tfcWfiMWiwhim ih 4 M*«iiied.<' ■RflirtOric -had hntf ity ipltor ih> 


education. It kept diat place through varying fortunes tothO 
fall of the Roman empire, and resumed it, for a whilO,'lft the 
revival of learning. 

Plato in the Gorgias and the Phesiruf satW^ tbe ordinarjf 
textbooks of rhetoric, and himself gave directions for a higher' 
standard of work; but the detailed study of flie art ^ 

begins with Aristotle. Aristotle’s Rhetoric belongs'to 
the gencr.ition after Isocrates, having been composed 
(but see Aristotle) between 33O and 33* b.c. As 
controversial allusions sometimes hint it holds Isocrates' for 
one of the foremost exponents of the subject. From ai puildy 
literary point of view Aristotle’s Rhetoric (with the'‘partial 
exception of' book iii.) is one of the driest works in the wcxld. 
From the historical or scientific point of view it is f"’e of the 
most interesting. If we would seise the true significance of the 
treatise it is better to compare rhetoric with grammar than 
with its obvious analogue, logic. A method of grairimak-^wus 
the conception of the Alexandrian age, which had lying before 
it the standard masterpieces of Greek literature, and deduced 
the “ rules ” of grammar from the actual practice of ■the best 
writers. Aristotle in the latter -years of the 4th century b.c. 
held the same position relatively to the monuments of Greek 
oratory which the Alexandrian methodizers of grammar held 
relatively to Greek literature at large. Abundant material lay' 
before him, illustrating how speakers had been alfie to persuade 
the reason or to move Ihe-feelings. He therefore sought thence 
to deduce rules and so construct a true art. Aristotle^ practical 
purpose was undoubtedly real; K we* are'to make ^persuasive 
speakers, be believed, thb.is tbe ontysound way to set about it. 
But the enduring interMt of his Rhetoric is -mainly retrospective. 
It attracts us as a feat in aniUysis by an acute mind—a feat 
highly characteristic of that mind itself, and at the same time 
.strikin^y illustrative of the fidd over which the materials have 
been gathered. '' 

Tho Rhanrtcin divided fnto 'three“b(ii:fc. It deals in areal detail 
with the minatbas al the rhetoricaj Shift. Book i. diseusses the 
nataro and objeot of rhetoric. The zaeans of ixsrsuasiOQ (ftrrni) 
are classified info ‘‘ inartif^ial tj. the facts of >tlie ea» 

externa) to the drt. documents, laws, depositions,--and ''arti¬ 
ficial” (#rT«j[''«)J die latter'Subdivided into logical (the pOpuWr 
syllogism ■ac "onthyincme,'’ the "'example.” Ac.). ethicSl. ami 
emotional, Aristotle next deals -with the " topics " (Tfar*i). i.e. 
the commonplaces of rhetoric, general or particular arguments, 
which the rhetorician must have ready fpr immediate use. Knetqnc' 
is then broadly divided into;—(i) didiheratt{t! {evupovXivnK^, 
concerned with exhortation or diMiasiOh,' and' with futnee tiitW','' 
its end ,(*fke») being the .advantage- oe, detriraenOof ithe petsoos 
addressed ; (3) fareHsic e^oerged -with afj^ysatian 

deience, and with time jist, its sfaafiKd' being justice ; (3) .ept~ 
McHc, the ornamental rhetoric'of dlSpRiy, toncimaj'with praise 
and blame, usually with the present time, its standard being honour' 
and shame. Each of these kinds w discussed, and, tlw book ends 
wirii a brief analysis of the ".inartifioial proofs," -In book ii. 
Aristotle returns to the " artifieial" pioois—those which rhe.tori«. 
itself provides. The " logical ” proof having been dwujR»d jn 
book i., he turns to the ''«t!iieni.”- Me dhows how Hw spsUrer 
may so indtoate his own character and the goodness of his mottos' 
as to prepossess tlie audience in bis favour, and proems to farpieh. 
materials to this end. The " cmoUonal " proof is then discu-sapo,, 
arid ah analysis is given of the emotidns on which the speaker riiav 
play. A oonsideration fellows of the " infiversal cOhimonplaces 
(rsitvi idvM) which are suitable'to 'subjects. The book ends 
with an appendix dealing wifh'thc " example V (ngh^M)., ^ 
general moral sentiments (-wAmsi) and the entbymeme, fo bqok «ii. 
Aristotle‘considers expression fX/fij), Incindirig the aif bf delivery 
(Megtfii), and arVXngMSent '(tiifrf). CoWiposHidn'. the'iuee Of 
press rhythm, the periodic styts (the “ periodic " style, «snst|is»wr><i> 
being Coatraated with, the ' .rnaqiifg *# 

and, the types of style literary (ypapuni) and {iyan^^ arc, 
diRenmtiam. Under "arrangement” he eoncludto wfth IpO 
parts of a Sfieech, proem, narristive, proofs and ethlOguie. -I '^ 

Jt fs -ntKSSBary brieily to consner Aiistorie<t Meral 'xiawiwf/ 
rbctpifip;«81iet fprth in bookl. Khetorip ia,p»qperliy an,^t, .Jfhig,, 
is ihc.pipjxxntion from,which Aristotle - It ia se bwatuaj,. 

WhAitf Sp<m'ter pewriidts. It is ptowble ttylna 'Ant why he feiCoehaS' 
in doing' to.' is, In’ :tM pofridar 'biiWti(“OG lOgfe)^ 

Hithnfto. 'Aristotle eavs, the Hdnsirw <»tstostoric-hsa heeri-nigleegiii*. 
fm,,toA.afi0Wtoto, ,,WriBfS-?nt* 4 k»‘«!iPi(finvh.}Wtjtoffou«H»^ 
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toitlu '13ie tiw «lffl.4haiiM >fae'to.;^nft>«'.iyw yoint; «r. 

setm-fo.prove■,:i i . 

Here we may interpolate a comment which has a general bearing 
on Aristotle's Rhetonc. It is quite true that, il we start from the 
conception'lof ihetriric as ^branch of logic, the phantom of logic 
ill rhetoric olaims precedence over appeals to passion. But Aristotle 
(Iqcs nut suQiCiently regard the questioD—What, as a matter of 
rx^rlehcc, i*i most persuasive ? Logic mm be rnore persuasive 
with jtjrc'.morc select hearers of rhetoric ; but rhetoric is for the 
many, and with the matw appeals to passion will sometimes, 
]><ahaps usually, be more encctive chan syllogism. ; No formujation 
of,rhetoric c<m wrrespond with fact whim does not leave it abso¬ 
lutely to the genius of the speaker whether reasoning (qr its phantom) - 
is to be what Aristotle calls it, the " body ol proot" (eSao 
viffTtMs), or whether the stress of persuading eflort ^louid not he 
rather addressed to the emotions of the hearers. 

'But we can entirely agree with Aristotle in'Ws next rcitiarh, 
which is historical in its nature.' The deliberative branch of 
rhetoric had hitherto been postponed, he observes, to the forensic. 
\Vc Itavd, in fact, already seen that the very origin of rhetoric 
in Hellas was forensic. The relative subordination of deliberative 
rhetoric, however unscientific, hod thus bceir human. Aristotle’s 
next statement, that the master of logic will bc the master of 
rhetoric, is a truism if we concede the e.ssentid primacy of the 
logical element in rhetoric. Otherwise it is a parodox'j and 
it-is not in «!cord with experience, which teas-hes that speakers 
incapable of showing even the ghost of an argument have 
sometimes been the most completely successful in carrying 
great audiences along with them. Aimotle never assumes that 
the hearers of his rhetorician are as '®t ithe'culti¬ 

vated few ; on the other hand, he is apt to assume tacitly—and 
here his individual bent comes out—that these hearers are not 
the great surging crowd, the oxAosy but a body of persons with 
a decided, though imperfectly developed, preferonoe for sound 
logic. _ ' _ 

What is the use of an art of rhetwfc ? It is fourfold^ Ar-istotle 
replies. Rhetoric is useful, first of all, beewse truth and justice 
are naturally stronger than their opposites. When 
awards are not duly givery, truth and 'justice musthave 
r eMr c. worsted by their own fault. This is worth correct¬ 
ing. Rhetoric is then Next, it is {i) instmiive, as 

a popular vehicle of persuasion for per-sons who could not be 
reached by the severer methods of strict logic. Tl^ it is 
(.t) suggfstive. Logic and rhetoric are the two impartial arts*; 
that »to say, it is a matter Of indifference to them, os arts, 
whether the conclusion which they draw in any given case is 
affirmative or negative. Suppose that 1 am going to plead a 
cause, and have a sincere conviction that T am on the right sidb.' 
The art of riietoric will suggest to me what might be urged on 
the other side; and this will give me a stronger ^sp of the 
whole situation. Lastly, rhetoric is (4) iejmihe. Ment^ 
effort is more distinctive of man than bcxlily effort; and “ it 
would lie absurd that, while incapacity for physi<;al self-defence 
is 'a reproach, -incapacity for ment^ defence shotUd be no 
reproach.” Rhetonc, then, is corrective, instructive, sug¬ 
gestive, defensive. But what if it be urged that this art 
may be abused ? The objection, Aristotle answers, applies 
to all good things, except virtue, and especially to the 
most useful things. Men may abuse strength, health, wealth, 
generalship. 

The function of the medical art is not necessarily to cure, 
but to make such progress towards a cure as each case may 
i^mit. Simitoly it would be inaccurote to say that 
the ftmetion of rhetorit was to persuade. Rattier 
must thetoric be defined as “ the faculty of disceming 
in every case the asrailaUe means of pereuasion.” Suppose 
that among these means of persuwuon is seme proocss of 
reasoning wffikh the rhetorician himself knows to :b* - un¬ 
sound; That beteigs to the province of rhefaeic dl the 
sarapr.i.,^P -wdaiion to legic, a maa is’caBed,-»:“d«p^"" 
witli regard'to his ihenil phrpoie (sjwa^wirtt), sA'if■ te' 
knthrtfi^y nsbs » fallacious syuo^. But rhetoric ’talsasi 
no sldttiinT!' iff «i*i«i*rrf purpose, ‘fft tains 

!tl)ctfltf«f*'aiKosrigriiigua^iOMM 
of' p W mite tt.'''I* .. ''.'i-’I.-''1!','..'Ill ic 


Arlstette!s. .-fiSaiatic 'B 'lacomfiaMiblyO'iar' mest fcieiMUta^iMMi' 
wbicb fxiata qa tb» subject. It may aMo.be regtrdediht ibavtaifii' 
detcrifufaied the maio lloas ou wbicb the subj^t-wot, . 9 ^, 
treated by nieaity ali subaequeat'writers. The estaat UT. , 
treatise on rhetorfc (also by Aiiictotle ?) eatltWii 'Pir*Si«4 
Tp6f 'AXtfaiiSpoii, formerly ascribed to AnaxiaseodS Km Alae- ^ ‘ 
I-pmpsacas, was written at latest by 34 a AC, ',lTkOi daSMti 
intnMuctory letter prefixed to it Ls probably a late foigeiv. <. , 

Its relation towards AriaiOUc's Rhetonc is'uisciiascd ib (lie artidM'on 
AalSTOTLB. . ■ 

ni.-i , , - ., 

During the three centuries from the age of iUexander to 
that of Augustas the iertunes of rhetoric were ifp v etifed .‘by' 
the new conditions of Helteniam, .Aristotle's scientiSc! rt* 
method lived on in the Peripatetic school. Meanwhile xrM 
the fattiion of florid deckmation or strained conceits- JJJ, 
prevailed in the rhetorical schools of Asia, where, amid- aMset* 
mixed populations, the pure traditions of the btstiAofaa- 
Greek taste had been dissociated Jtiom the use «I the ***' 

Greek language. The “Asianism" of , style which thhs came 
to be contrasted with “ Atticism ” found imitators at RtUhe, 
among whom mast be- reckoned the -om/tor -Hortensius , 
(c. 95 n.c.). Hermagoras of Temnos in Aeolis (r. 110 . , 

B.C.D claims mention a.s having done muiffi to ruviye: 
a hi^er conception.- Using both the practical.rhetonc 
of the time before Aristotle and Aristotle’s philosophical rheboric, 
he worked up the resulU of both in n new system,r-rIoBowi^)the 
philosophers so far as U> give the chief prominence to ” inven¬ 
tion.” i He thus became the founder mf-a rhetoriq sdiiCh may 
be distinguished as tlie sdiolastic. Through the tinfluence of < 
his Bchotd, Hermagoras did for'-RoaMUi eloquence -very much, 
what Isocrates- hod done for Athens. Above all, !he t»unter- 
acted the view of “ Asianismi” that oiatory is a mefe knack 
founded on practice, and recced attention to the study, of R 
as an art.' - • 1, t .. 

Cicero’s rhetorical -works are to sonrt eKtent based- on the 
technical system to which he had been iotitxluced iby Melon at 
Rhodes. But Gceri) further made an independent ' 

use of the best among tiie earlier f Creek writers, 

Isocrates, Aristollc and Iffieophrastus. Lastly, he could draw), 
at least in the later of his treatises, on a vast fund of reflewiion 
and experience. Indeed, the distinaiye intwest of his eonr 
tributions -to the thwiry of rhelmic consists in the -fact that-his 
theory can be compared with, his practice. The reaultiof siich . 
a comparison is certainly U> suggest how-much iefs he owed -t#' 
his art than to his gdnius. Some consciousness of this is^rhaps 
implied in the idea which pervades much of bis writing m 
oratory, tint Ae peefeet orwtor fa the perfect man. The same . 
thought is present to Quinliliaii, in whose great wmJc, 

De Jtutilutione Oratoruh, the scbol^tic rhetonc re- , 

ceivei its most complete'expression (r.,- a.d. ,90), , 

QuintiUait treats oratory as the end <©<-which' the entire mcnjlal 
and moral devdopmenfof the studont is to be directed. ■ I'hm, 
he devotes his first book to, an early discipline which stoujd 
precede the orator’s first studies, and his last book to a dwciplme 
of the whole man which lies beyond them. -Some iiotion of lua. 
comprehensive method may be derived from the circumstance 
that he, introduces a succinct estimate of the chief, Cheek and 
Roman authors. Of every kind, from flomot tp Seneca (bk. x'. 

46-131). After Quimilian, the next important npie is. that 
of Herraogenes of Tarsus, who under. Marcus Aurahus 

li complete ^gest of the. ichoUstic rhetoric Jrpaa 

the-time of Hermagoras *rf Temnoa-(no «.c.). lit is 

i n^ in five extant treatisea, which gre remarkable fpr 
clearness and acuteness, and still ptew remarkable as hwyipg 
betw ocmpleted belote, the ,age of tw«»ty-five. Hetmogw 
continued ior nearly a century and a half to be one of the. clafe, 
authorities, mi the s^iools; Ltmgmus (r. a 4). sflp) npbusbed!. 
an yW gf, Sfaiorfa,wbicb fa still extiipt j apd % "W i i 

celetafsMd tteatfae .(kl JMUtmfy (wrri ‘#>'1*), 
hfa,'«rqtk,,faaitJea«o<ftl¥iiSwnfl-j>er«d. -.'J.n.WifalPi, 
half „«jAtba .stfaxerntBry .lAph^wti/. 

il'iiii.^SWrrJShh’sdlfairOriilmr, (k-isalii,! hfi/, ;-ij(-:-;mifl 
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Hermogenai. At the revival of letters the treatise of Apbthonhis 
once more became a standard text~book. Much pt^ularity was 
enjoyed also by the exercises of Aelius "ITieon (of uncertain date; 
see THkON). {See further the editions of the Rhetorts Grata 
by L. Spengel and by Ch. Walz.) 

During the first four centuries of the empire the practice of 
the art was ui greater vogue than ever before or since. First, 
Pnettet * general dearth of the higher intellectual 

afgiti- interests: politics gave no scope to energy ; philosophy 
*■» stagnant, and literature, as a rule, either arid or 
hm^n, Then the Greek schooh had poured their 

rhetoricians into Rome, where the some tastes which 
revelled in coarse luxury welcomed tawdry declamation. 
The law-courts of the Roman provinces further created a 
continual demand for forensu' speaking. The public teacher 
ra»''S«. rhetoric was called “sophist,” which was now an 
academic title, similar to “professor” or “doctor.” 
In the 4th century b.c. Isocrates had taken pride in 
the name of <ro<^i<rTijs, which, indeed, hod at no time wholly lost 
the good, or neutr^, sen.se which originally belonged to it. 
file academic rotsining which it acquired under the early 
empire lasted into the middle ages (see Du (^ge, s.ti., who 
quotes from Haldricus, “ Egregius Doctor magnusque .Sophista 
Geraldus ”). While the word rhetor still denoted the faculty, 
the word sophisles denoted the offioe or rank to which the 
rhetor might hope to rise. So Lucian (“ Teacher of Rhe¬ 
toricians,” § i) says: “ You ask, young man, how you are to 
become a rhetor, and attain in your turn to the repute of that 
most impressive and illustrious title, .sophist.” Lucian al.so 
satirises the discussions of the nature of rhetoric in his parody 
the Parasite (cf. also his Bis Armsatus). 

Vespasian (70-79 a.d.), according to Suetonius, was the 
first emperor who gave a public endowment to the 
of rhetoric. Under Hadrian and the Antonines (a.d. i 17-18^ 

Cte/rao/ became objects of the 

Hhtiarie. highest ambition. The complete constitution of the 
schools at Athens was due to Marcus Aurelius. The 
Philosophical school had four chairs (SpdwK)—Platonic, Stoic 
Peripatetic. Epicurean. The Rhetorical school had two chains’ 
one for “ sophistic,” the other for “ political ” rhetoric. By 
“ sophistic ” was meant the academic teaching of rhetoric as 
an art, in distinction from its “ political ” application to the 
law-courts. The “sophistical” chair was superior to the 
“ political ” in dignity as in emolument, and its occupant was 
invested with a juri.sdiction over the youth of Athens similar 
to that of the vice-chancellor in a modern university. The 
Antonines further encouraged rhetoric by granting immunities 
to iu teachers. Three “ sophists ” in each of the smaller towns, 
and five in the larger, were exempted from taxation (Dig. 
.xxvii. i, 6, S *). The wealthier sophists affected much peraonal 
splendour. Polemon (r. a.d, 130) and Adrian of Tyre (r. a.d. 
170) arc famous examples of extravagant display. The aim 
of the sophist was to impress the multitude. His whole stock- 
in-trade was style, and this was directed to astonishing by tours 
oetUmt- scholastic declamations were chiefly of 

r/o»«. * classes. (i) The suasoriae were usually on 
historical or legendary subjects, in which some course 
of action was commended or censured (cf. Juv. Sat.). These 
suasoriae belonged to deliberative rhetoric (the /SouA.tvrwoi' 
yfwis, ddiberotivum gertus). (a) The cotOraoersiae turned 
specially on legal issues, and represented the forensic rhetoric 
(Sumwiriv yfvos, judieialr genus). But it was the general 
characteristic of this period that all subjects, though formally 
“.drfiberative” or “forensic,” were treated in the style and 
spirit of that third branch which Aristotle distinguished, the 
rMoric of fylSctft or “ display.” The oratory produced ^ 
the age of the academic sophists can be estimated fnxn a large 
extant hterature. It is shown under various aspects, and pre¬ 
sumably nt Ha best, by sudi writers as Dio Chrysostom at the 
«fd of the century, Aetina Aristides (see AatsiiDn, Acuus) 
m the tnd, Ifie diief rhetorician under the Antonines, Themlstius, 
Himenus and Libwntus in the 4U1. Aaaid mudi which is 


tawdry or vapid, these writings occasionally present passages 
of true literary beauty, while they constantly offer matbx of 
the highest interest to the student. 

In the medieval system of academic studies, grammar, 
logic and rhetoric were the subjects of the trivium, or course 
followed during the four years of undei^aduateship. Medieval 
Music, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy con- atadret 
stitut^ the quadrivium, or course for the three years RMerte. 
from the B.A. to the M.A. degree. These were the seven 
liberal arts. In the middle ages the chief authorities on 
rhetoric were the latest Latin epitomists, such as Martianus 
Capella (sth cent.), Cassiodorus (sth cent.) or Isidorus (7th 
cent.). 

After the revival of learning the better Roman and Greek 
writers gradually returned into use. Some new treatises were 
also produced. Leonard Cox (d. 1549) wrote The Art or Craft of 
Rheloryke, partly compiled, partly original, which was reprinted 
in Latin at Cracow. The Art of Rhetorique, by Thomas Wilson 
(iSS.l)) afterwards secretary of state, embodied rules chiefly 
from Aristotle, with help from Cicero and Quintilian. About 
the same time treatises on rhetoric were published in France 
by Tonquelin (1555) and Courcelles (1557). The general aim 
at this period was to revive and popularize the best teaching 
of the ancients on rhetoric. The subject was regularly 
taught at the universities, and was indeed important. ««the * 
At Cambridge in 1570 the study of rhetoric was Vairer- 
bwed on Quintilian, Hermogenes and the speeches of 
Cicero viewed os works of art. An Oxford statute of 1588 
shows that the same books were used there. In 1620 George 
Herbert was delivering lectures on rhetoric at Cambridge, 
where he held the office of public orator. The decay of rhetoric 
as a formal study at the universities set in during the i8th 
century. The function of the rhetoric lecturer pas,sed over 
into that of correcting written themes; but his title remained 
long after his office had lost its primary meaning. If the theory 
of rhetoric fell into neglect, the practice, however, was encouraged 
by the public exercises (“acts” and “opponencies”) in toe 
schools. The college prizes for “ declamations ” served the 
same purpose. 

The fortunes of rhetoric in the modem world, as briefly 
sketched above, may suffice to suggest why few modem writers 
of ability have given their attention to the subject. Madera 
Perhaps one of the most notable modern contributions WHtertau 
to the art is the collection of commonplaces framed (in RMerle. 
Latin) by Bacon," to be so many spools from which the threads 
can be drawn out as occasion serves,” a tmly curious work of 
that acute and fertile mind. He called them “Antitheta.” A 
specimen is subjoined :— 


Uxor 

For. 

" Attachment to the state 
Iwgins from the iamily." 

" Wife and children are a dis¬ 
cipline in humanity. Bachelors 
are morose and austere." 

" The only advantage of celi¬ 
bacy and childlessness is in case : 
of exile." ‘ 


' Liberi 

Againel. 

" He who marries, and has 
children, lias given hostages to 
fortune." 

" The immortality of brutes is 
in their progeny ; of men. in 
their fame, services, and insti¬ 
tutions." 

" Regard for the family too 
often overrides regard for the 
state." 


TOs is quite in the spirit of Aristotle's treatise. The popu¬ 
larity enjoyed by Blair’s Rhetoric in the latter part of the j8th 
and the earlier part of the ipth century was merited rather by 
the form than by the matter. Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetorir, 
which found less wide acceptance than its preduiessor, was 
superior to it in depth, though often marred by an imperfect 
comprehension of li^c. But undoubtedly the best modem 
book on the subject is Whately’s Elemeuls oJ Rhetoric. 

Starting from Aristotle’s view, that rhetoric b “ an 
offshoot from logic,” Whately , treats it as the art of ** argu¬ 
mentative compositioD.” He .eoDsiden it under foiv heads: 
fil the address to the understanding (w Aristotle's 
(a) the address to the will, or persuasion (« Aristotle's md 
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vhrm ); (3) style ; (4) elocution, or delivery. But 
when it is thus urged that— 

" An a rhetorteian't rules 
But teach how to name his tools," 

the assumption is tacitly made that an accurate nomenclature 
and classification of these tools must be devoid of practical use. 
The conditions of modern life, and especially the invention of 
printing, have to some extent diminished the importance which 
belonged in antiquity to the art of speaking, though modem 
democratic politics and forensic conditions still make it one 
which may be cultivated with advantage. 

Among more modem works are J. Bascom, Phihtophy of RhUtric 
(New York, 1S85); and numerous books on voice culture, gesture 
and elocution. For ancient rhetoric see Sir K. C. Jebb's tnu^tion 
d Aristotle's Rhttoric (ed. J. E. Sandys, 1909), and his AUit Orators 
(1870); also Spengel, Artium Soriploris (i8a»); Westermann. 
Gesek. dor Bnedtsamluit (1833-35) ; Cope, in the Cambridge Journal 
of Classical and Saertd rkiMogy (1835-57); introductions to Cicero's 
Ve Oratore (A, S, Wilkins) and Orator Q. E. Sandys); Volkmann, 
Vic Rhetorih dcr Griecken and Rdmer IK system, ubersiekt (ed. t. 

1885). (R. c. J,: X.) 

SHEUMATISM (from Gr. ptvna, flux), a general term for 
various forms of disease, now subdivided more accurately under 
separate names. 

Acute Rheumatism or Rheumatic Fever is the name given 
to a disease having for its chief characteristics inflammatory 
affections of the joints, attended by severe constitutional dis¬ 
turbances and frequency associated with inflammation of the 
pericardium and valves of the heart. The acute rheumatism 
of childhood differs materially from that of adults in that the 
articular manifestations and constitutional disturbance are 
usually much less severe, whereas the heart and pericardium are 
especially liable to be attacked. It will be advisable, therefore, 
in discussing the symptoms, to deal separately with the 
rheumatism of adults and that of childhood. There are Mrtain 
points of importance in connexion with its causation which are 
generally agreed upon. It is essentially a disease of childhood 
and early adult life, being most commonly met with between the 
ages of ten and twenty-five and comparatively rarely a^r 
forty. Heredity is unquestionably an important predisposing 
cause. Climate is also a factor of considerable importance, 
cold and damp with sudden and wide fluctuations of temperature 
being especially conducive to an attack. While perhaps more 
common in Great Britain than elsewhere, it is met with in most 
parts of the globe. Exposure to cold and wet, and especially a 
diill after free perspiration and fatjgue, are among the most 
common exciting causes of an attadt. 

Of recent years much evidence has accumulated tending to 
show that rheumatism is a specific infective disease due to a 
micro-organism, and this is now generally recognised. There is 
still, however, some difference of c^inkm as to the nature of the 
micro-organism by which it is produced. In 1900 F. J. Poynton 
and Paine isolated from eig^jt cases of acute rheumtism m 
children a minute diplococcus similar to that previously de¬ 
scribed by Triboulet and by A. Wassennan, which inoculated 
into rabbits produced lesions of the joints and of ffie heart 
indistinguishable from those met with m acute rtieumatism. 
They have since obtained the same micro-oi^^ism from a 
further large number of cases of acute rheumatism, and their 
results haw been confirmed by Walker, il^ttie and others. 
'They therefore claim that Uiis micro-organism, to which tlwy 
have given the name Dipldcocau rhntntdHeut, is the specific 
cause of acute rheumatism. The (flijections which have been 
raised by other competeit observers ag^t this viw are: 
(t) That this diplococcus is not found in all cases « acute 
rlmumatism. (a) That certain other micfo^Hgluiiams when 
inoculated into aniir^ will produce joint and heart affections 
similarto those produced by the aforesaid JXpieiauutrktim^em. 
It wotfld be out of {flnee here to enter ^ nsaits of this 
co nt ro v ersy; suffice it to say that the objections raised do not 
appear to be cogent enough to mvalHatethe cot^usiOns arrived 
at by the authors Of the germ theory.'The matter hI, however, 
still to a Oertam extent raO /iaifiir. 


In edahi theuffeetion of the jmnts is the most itvikiw faanre. 
The attack is usually ushered in by a reeling of ehmiiiesi vt 
ini^Se, with pain or stiffness in one or more joints, 
generally those of large or medium sise, such as tlw !*gf * 
knees, anldes, wrists or shoulders. At first the pain is 
confined to one or two joints, but others soon become affected, 
aiMl there is a tendency to symmetry in the order in which they 
are attacked, the mflammation in one joint being followed by 
that of the same joint on the opposite side. The affected joints 
are swollen, hot and excessively tender, and the skin over them 
is somewhat flushed. The temperature is raised, ranging inm 
about loi* to 103" F., the pulse rapid, full and soft; the face is 
flushed, the tongue coated with a thick white fur, and there is 
thirst, loss of appetite, and constipation. The body is bathed 
in a profuse perspiration, which has a charactmitic sour, 
disagreeable odour. The urine is diminished, acid and loaded 
with urates. The attack is of variable duration, and may jpass 
off in a few days or last for some weeks, Relapses are not 
uncommon when convalescence apprars to have been estab¬ 
lished. Among the complications which may arire are hyper¬ 
pyrexia, or rapid and extreme rise of temperature, which may 
run up as high as no’ F., when death will speedily ensue unless 
prompt and energetic treatment by cold baths or icepacks is 
resorted to. Affections of the heart, pericarditis (inflammation 
of the fibro-serous sac investing the heart) and endocarditis 
(inflammation of the lining membrane and the valves of the 
heart), which are so frequently associated with rheumatism, 
should be regarded as part of the disease, rather than as com¬ 
plications of rheumatism. They are far more common in 
children than in adults, and it is the damage to the valves of the 
heart in children by rheumatism which lays the foundation of 
much chronic heart disease in later life. 

In childhood the affection of the joints is usually slight, and 
may be confined to a little pain or stiffness in one or two joints, 
and is sometimes attributed by parents to “ growing pains.’’ 
'The constitutional symptoms are also ill-marked and there arc 
no acid sweats, the temperature is not as a rule very high, the 
tongue not heavily coated, and the child docs not appear to 
be very ill. The heart and pericardium arc, however, especially 
liable to attack, and this may be so insidious in its onset that 
attention is not called to it till considerable damage has been 
done to the heart. It is of importance, therefore, that in 
children the heart should be frequently examined by a physician, 
when there is the slightest suspicion of an attack of rheumatism. 
Chorea or St Vitus’s dance is a common manifestation of rheu¬ 
matism in children. Suieulaneous fibrous nodules, attached 
to tendons or fibrous structures beneath the skin, are a special 
feature of the rheumatism of cfaiidhood. ITiey are pamiess, 
and vary in size from one-eighth to half an inch in diameter. 
'They are not very common, but when present indicate that the 
rheumatism has a firm'hold and that cardiac complications 
are to be apprehended. 

The patient should be placed in bed between blankets, and 
should wear a light flannel or woollen shirt. The affected joints 
should be kept at rest as far os possible, and enveloped 
in cotton-wool. Salicylate of soda or salicin, first 
suggested by Dr Hocla^n in 1876, appear to exercise 
a specific influence in acute rheumatism. They have a power¬ 
ful effect not only in reducing the temperature, but in relieving 
the pain and qjtting i-hort the attack. Frequent and fairly 
luge doses of salicylate of soda should be adpitnistered for the 
first twenty-four hours; the dose and bteml at which it is 
given should then be gradually reduced tiU the symptoibs 
subside. In conjunction with this, alkalies such as bicaCbonatc 
or citrate of potash should idso he administered. The effect 
Of tiie salicylate should be cwefully watched, and the dtoc 
reduced if toxic S}’mptoms such os delirium, deafness, and 
noises in the ears occur. These dnigi are iff ten service'in'the 
rheumatism of chibren than in that of aduKi, as they dq hot 
appear to Cxercise any spedfle mfloence m antol^^’die Caralac 
hnnammatiOn to which children arc spcli^y SlUej" thpa|[h 
fhhy have a iharitcd 'effect bn Ihe joint'uHitefiont.' Aipith'H; 
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—aitWiecm* iin# mt as ipr may 

I..SU0WM Mben aalkyiatea taU. 

Subacut* thmimlUm.-r-Thh term in sonjet^mes applied to 
att^ks,p{ the duease of a Jess aevere type in which the symp¬ 
tom's, thpH^b milder m diameter, are usually of longer duration 
and more intractable tlian in the acute form. It is 4 >fiicult, 
however, to draw a hard-and-fast line between the two, but 
the term may perhaps be most appropriately applied to the 
repeated and protracted attacks of cardiac rheumatism in 
children. 

CuKONic Rheuitatism.—T his term has liecn somewhat 
loosely appliwl to various chronic joint affections, sometimes 
of g«ity origin or the result of rheumatoid arthritis. Strjctly 
speaking, it may be applied to cases in which the joint lesions 
persist after an attimk of rheumatism, and chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the tissues takes place, so that they become stiff 
and deformed. It is also appropriate to certain joint affections- 
occurring in later life in rheumatic subjects, who are liable to 
repeated at^cks of pain and stiffness in the joints, usually 
induced by exposure to cold and wet. This form of rheumatism 
is less migratory than the acute, and is commonly limited to one 
or two of the larger joints. After repeated attacks the affected 
joints may become permanently stiff and painful, and crackling 
or creaking may occur on movement, 'rherc is seldom any 
constitutional disturbance, and the heart is not liable to be 
affected. 

Muscuj-ah Rheumatism.—B y this is understood a painful 
affection of certain groups of muscles attributable to mflamma- 
tion of their fibrous and tendinous attachments. It is commonly 
brought on by exposure to cold and wet, and especially by a chill 
after violent e.xercise and free perspiration when the clothes are 
not changed. Any movement of the affected muscles gives 
rise to severe and sharp pain which may induce a certain degree 
of spasm and rigidity at the time. The pain usually subsides 
and passes off completely while the patient is at rest.Iiut occurs 
on the slightest movement of the affected muscles, 
fhe chief varieties of muscular rheumatism are 

1. Lumbago, in which the muscles of the lower part of the 
back are affected so that stooping, particularly the 
attempt to rise again to the erect position, induces 
severe pain. 

s. Intercostal rheumatism, affecting the muscles between 
the ribs, so that taking a deep breath and certain 
movements of the arms give rise to pain. 

3. Torticollis or stiff neck, affecting the muscles of one side 
of the neck. 

Trea/mw/.—Salicylates, which are of service in acute rh«u- 
niatism, arc not so reliable in the chronic varieties, but ate some- , 
times of service. Aspirin, salicin, quinine and iodide of potas¬ 
sium may be more successful, but other active treatment is 
usually required. The application of heat in the form ci poul¬ 
tices or fomentations, counter irritation by mustard leaves 
or blisters, are indicated in some cases. In others massage, 
hot douches or electricity may be required. Mineral waters 
and baths of various health resorts are often of great benefit 
m obstinate eases, such as those of Buxton, Bath, Harrogate, 
Woodhi^ Spa, &c.. in England, or of Aix-les-B*ins, Wiesbaden, 

\\ ildliad, &c., and many others on the contingnt of Europe. 
Wintering abroad in warm, dry and sunny climates may be 
advisable m some cases when this is practicable. 

* • (J F H B) 

MlttOll ATOtt) ARTHltrnS (OSTBO-AKTHRITIS, ARTHKina »E- 
roRMANs), terms employed to detig^te a disease or group of 
^ea^ characteriaed by destructive changes in the jomts. 
Tbough 4t» only m cojnpamtivtly recent times that tl» dwoase 
was definitely recognited as separate cUnically from either 
rheumat^ or gwt, it is certain that it prevailed in ansient 
tunes. Charactenstk changes in the bones have been found 
m remains m tombs in Egypt attributed by Petrie to 1300 *.c., 
and aifoient Roman as well as British graves have held, 
showing ^tmet u«cs of the diseases. Of esrly 
writers, Paulus Aeginata observed the lesions and le^e^ ;to 


l.aonsid.^ them, distipqtive. pandjrb, ilitmvais in.i^opjml^jghed 
a description of the disease'under Gouilt asOi^i^u 

I primilif. The first endeavour, however, to separate rheumatoid 
arthriti.s as a instinct disease was made by William Heberden 
in 1803; while in 1805 John Haygartfe, recognized the difference 

, .between it and rheumatism^and suggested the .teim " nodosity 
of the j'onts."' A wide divergence of opinion during the 119th 
century as to its relation to rheumatism and to gout gavb rise 
to the unfortunate term “ rheumatic gout.” The name arthritis 
wassuggested byVirchbwin 1859. Variou3caUses,such 
as nervous origin, inherited arthritic diathesis, a relationship 
to rheumatism or gout, and reflex irritation, have been put 
for^rd as giving rise to the disease, but in the present stote of 
medical knowledge two are must favoured. The first ascribes 
the disease to an infective process arising from micro-organisms. 
Several observers have found bacteria in the synovial fluid and 
ffiembranes of affected joints,—Max Schailcr finding both bacilli 
and COCCI, while iii 1896 Gilbert &nnatyne, Wohlmann and 
BliKall isolated a micro-organism, a bacillus with a bipolar 
staining, which they stated to be almost constantly present in 
the jomfo of patients with true rheumatoid arthritis. The 
second view is that the disease Is the result of a chronic toxaemia 
produced by absorption of toxines from the intestine, with 
perhaps some error in metabolism. In many cases there 'Seems 
to be a distinct evidence of a local infection, injury being a 
determining factor, .and some families seem to have joints 
which are specially .lipble .to degeneration. The disease may 
begin at any age, for there js-no doubt that persistent cases have 
been met with in quite young children; but it usually begins 
in early middle-age, and statistics seem to confirm the impression 
of the greater liability of females. Conditions which tend to 
lower the;general health seem to act as a predisposing cause to 
rheumatoid .arthritis, e.g. mental worry, uterine dis. rders and 
various,lowering disease^, prominent among which arc influenza 
and.|tonsiIlitis. .Jn.a numbejr pi cases in women the oasetoccurs 
about the time of. the, menopause. 

The method of onset varies according to the form. There 
«e four well-marked types—(j) the peri-articular form, in whicli 
vne roost raarkod changes are ift the synovial membrane and 
peri^Ortieular tissues, and the cartilage may be involved to a 
raser degree. In itbis variety is .found every grade of severity. 
The onset may be acute, resembling an attack of rheumatic 
levof, for whieh it may he mistaken; the joints, one or more, 
are swollen, tender and. painful to the touch ; the temperature 
elevated to, 100", .loi’ j but unlike rheumatic fever, sweating 
and hyperpyrexia are uncommon. , The acute stage may then 
Mhside, a eligibt thickening remaining in the capsule of the 
joint, and theoontours of the limb scarcely raining the normal; 
M the attadk may gradually develop ,into the chronic form! 
The jsam varies .greatly, and is not necessarily in ratio to the 
amount ‘of arthritis present. Various joints may be involved, 
tte spiBal vertebrae not infrequently sharing in an arthritis ; 
the most usual joints to be attacked, however, are the knee and 
shoulder. When,. the knee is attacked there is commonly 
jOffusion mto the joiirt. Muscular atrophy is usually present, 
but varies greatly in jts extent. Ip most cases it is present to 

II much greator degree than can be ,accounted for by disuse of 
the .muscles, ; The .skin baa in.fhese cases ,a curious glossy 
appeaipjicc,.,iiod ipigmsntations may be noticed. In chronic 
fort^ ,the onset ig gradual, one joint becoming painfpl and 
jwelbnfc and tiien. the other# sMSCessively j in these .slow forms 
tw outiPok for tbci recovery of the joipt is not, so good a# in 
tiw Mufo, and some ..gases n»y proceed to oxUeme deformity 
«mfih httle.or no;pain.; G.codusdly ffie shape of the jniot.igjdtered; 
..this IS. m h great measure,due to synovial thickenmg,aod.parilv 
to thoprespufie.pf osteephytes in <he jofot. When the.i^ected 
J^t.W'Wov^ adistinct ciR^itahKiaiosp be felt. The muscles 
about the jointlafoophyjpften t((.mi. extreme degree,.and-cem- 
ti^^.iU^ve^ffexingit^ 1^ ipon the thigh.if thataws 
|ib0(wl5.iaffected, and .fjho thigh upon the abdomen .Miwild,the 

I fop,bo .In extreme d«8tees the patient may become! a 

: complete cripple. Later, m njepy. cases a.^iie sc g s t stQgenf.foe 
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' 0% Iqr.’tbe in^l^bt UpSi, n -whic^ a 

neomdiMble'd^grfee ot nwtkn may bsiiMteUiMl. |Lwiar](i^r 
KleloRiutMSi.yra ^aen lia^ iMnlb it) trhich * oonaidiHabla Mfiount 
lof Mcfitliyes atiU remmnSj Dyjpepjia and luniemia an ire- 
■ i^entiy. atsamatcd with nctbritis. M«»«icul»r arthriti* more 
' partioulaiily afiect* the aged i and when k affactj the hip is 
known as wrbus coxae senUis. 

' (a) iThe ateaphk form of arthritis is not very common. The 
fcfaiefeiiiatomical change isduetoaUrophy in tbeboneandcartilage. 
Ibediseaae occwaatanewJier period m life than theperi-articukr 
! iormi from which the initi^ syniptoms do not markedly differ; 
but the dkorganisation in the joint is greater, dislocations 
fcequently occur, and wikylosis of the joints follows. This is the 
most serious form of arthritis. 

" (s) In'the hjipettrophic font the anatomical changes include 
!the formation of new bone as well as changes in the cartilage. 
This new-bone formation may lead to progressive .ankylosis in 
. the joists. Should the vertkiral column be afiec^ a rigid 
' concUtion oi the spine known as (portdylitis deformaitt (“ poker 
back ”) may ensue, What are termed “ Hebetden’s nodes ” 
are small hmd knobs about the size of a pea frequently found 
upon the fibers near the terminal phalangeal joints; they 
rarely give rise tasymptoms. Popularly ascribed to gout, these 
nodes are Jn reality a manifestation of ardiritis. 

.C4);A variety of arthritis occurring in children is known as 
Still’s disease m which the swelling of the joints is associated with 
swelling of the lymph glands and of the spleen. The onset is often 
: acute, witli fever and rigors j sweating is profuse and the joints 
we enlarged and painful. There may be much muscular 
wasting and limitation of movement in the jointe, and anaemia 
is associated with the disease. 

The treatment of rheumatoid arthritis.is rarely curative, 
once the disease has ibeen pormanently establish^; . .and it 
is'jthevefore important to ^in treaUnent before destructive 
changes have taken place tin the joints. In the acute f^rile 
form, which is frequently.taken for rheumatism, the essential 
treatment it rest to the afiected joints, with the application of 
oil (k wimtergreen; the joint should not he fixed but supported, 
in the more'.chr(mic forms medicinal treatments are usually 
of Iktle vtUue. Potassium iodide it useful in some eases by 
ptomothig fabsorptioB of the hypertrophied fibrous tissue, and 
guaiaool if ladmtnirtered for a sufficiently long time is said to 
ibe eapabir of arresting the disease, diminishi^ the size of the 
joint andi^^lping movement. Where anaemia accompanies'the 
disease ken and arsenic are of value. The general hralth of a 
gntient suffering jfron rheumatoid arthritis must be maintained, 
.and be thould live tgion a soil. Visits to Aia-les'Baios, 
Bngten;,;Badi'or Droitwiob,,with their baths, and shampooings, 
often'prove useflll,..jparticulwly when combined with gmtie 
massage. It is n mixtake .to. ke^ the joints entirely M rest 
in the chroiuc fonts, as tins tends to the formation of contractures 
'.•ndjiankytouti Moderate exercise without undue fatigue is 
desk^.. iPikienm should go eoliy to bed and have plenty of 
iirest, sunfbins.and fresh air, litk kq)artant.thst the diet,sbonld 
..be.tnouiMhinC and .plentiful, and ^uld there be intestinal 
: fwtrefaraiem fermented milk is useful. As r^^ardsi thS'local 
. .iBreatmentk/itiwill be wril k the.,majority,of cases to'determine 
l.byitbejX'ira.ys.tbe'exantataterof tM affected joints. . Bodiant 
■,,h^ yibsatMA smd ihot^, baths we among the best treatments. 
.,,^he.agtkwiih)Vet«rnia''mdMt«d.:by'h^ air favouti restraatfon 
!;^.mnveownt andfOlgviaites pBin,,b»tt where ^»fre k.pnwgtiaced 
r^esttiw^n oChoneiai)d qar^liW full irmtoraticin .of. a Joint 
tiaanoot talm'ipkfoo.'Systematic esceroises.of.tbe joints UmA to 
npreven* the.awfliky'iohthe adjucent mweles, endBieris passive 
hyperaemia induced by,Slm^teii)pprary.useiof an efogtic bWSdsgc 

the 

;,preeenceuk.spnrs.otif^ tte jqmu mterwmg with 

•'fme>mm)WiMim.thek.emneml;is odled'te:': SometimM. the 
lioim odder eB'gnaesthetk! is'ifooemaiv, 
''fi^|j|l(^,mhveW(^^, bf'W.ldifiu 
:,0l uie.u b*. " 
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oi.thronic at!tbwtis,.kn i nalgt w c prqwirtiM: seemihg. oT^t 
benefit., ,1. ..i ,r-;.n,i ...ifM.'inUrjji 

MRXYSTi a.town of Cknnatty^ initiieikuMiad.MluMu.'PK>- 
yinoe, situated on the Nitn) 19 m. W.xtlsDiisMldotf t on tha naun 
line of railway to Ai)i«boClu^c, and al fte Jim^on of iMes 
to Crefdd and Strdberg. Pop. (1905) 40»i49> It has'two 
Roman Catholic and t«w Evt^li^ ohun^i a', handsome 
new town hall (1895), * gymnasium, and teweial tetWod 
schools. The prinoipsi products of its nutneroos .iidteries are 
silk, cotton, woollen and mixed fabrics, Velvet, iron goods, 
machinery, shoes, cables, soap and egars. Dykng and fiiuBfamg, 
brewing and distilling, are also carried on. Rhej^ is an skdieBt 
place, but its industrial importanos is of very recent 
and it only received munkipal rights in 1856, '. ! > 

See Rkoyter Cknmk. SestkiehU ioe Henuhatt imf SUM-tmofit 
(2 yols.. Rheydt, 1897 ); aiuf Straws, GmkicMt 4 t* »«S> Hkofit 
(Rhesrdt, 1897). 

SBIaIRIS, Greek poet and grammarian, a native of Oete, 
friend and contemporary of Eratosthenes (sys-iiss h.c.). 
Suldas says he was at first a slave and overseer of a piJaiBtra, 
but obtained a good education: later in life, sund devoted himclf 
to grammatical studies, probably in Alexandria. He prepared a 
new reoensien of tlw Iliad and Odyuty, ohaiactefized by sound 
judgment and poetical taste. Hu bofo athetestt are frequently 
mentioned in'the scholia. He also wrote epigrams, eleven of 
which, preserved in the Greek anthology and Athenaeus, show 
elegance and vivacity. But he was chiefly known as » iwritM- 
of epics (mytbolfigicid and ethnographical), the most ceiebncled 
of which was the Messeniaea in six books,, dealing with the 
second Messenian war and the,exploits of its central figure 
Aristomenes, and used 1 ^ Pausanias in his fourth book as a 
trustworthy authority. Other similar poems were the Achtnea, 
EUaea, and Thessahea, Hie HtraeMa was a long mythological 
epic, probably sn imiutfon of the poem Of the same name by 
l^yasis,«iiid containing the same number of books (fourteen). 

Fragments in A. Meineke, Anakcfa AUxatukina (1S43I! for 
RhianM's work'in connexion with Homer, see C. kteybofi, D* 
Rhiani Studiii Hemtficts .(Dtesdeo, 1870) ; also W. Ctmt, Ges- 
chichte dtr griechischtii LiOtraiur (1^). 

RHlGAg, CORSTAimn, known as Rh^ of Velestinos 
(Pherae), or Rhigts Pheraios (ryfio-xgpS), Greek patriot and 
poet, was bom at Velestinos, and was educated at Zagora and 
at Constantinople, where he became secretary to Alexander 
Ypsiknti. In 1786 he entered the service of Nicholas Mavro- 
genes, hospodar.of ,Wa]lachia,;at Bucharest, and when war bnflee 
out between .Turkey and Russia in 1787 he was charged with the 
in^iectiott of the troops at Cmiovm. Here he eatei^ into dose 
and friendly relations, with a Turkish officer named Osman 
Passvan-OglDU (1758-1807), afterwards the famous governor 
of Widin, whose hfotheisav^ from the vengeance of Mavregenn. 
After the death of his patron. Rhigai. returned to BudMiiestito 
serve foe. some itime as mterprette at the french, Consulate.. At 
Lthis time he wrote the famous Greek versionof the MaaetUgiie, 
^well known in Byron’s pampbnM as “sons of the Gredm, 
arise." He was the founder of the Hetaireia,!a society fan^ 
to organize Gndc patriotic senriment. and to provide j^GnSki 
(With arms and money. Believing that, the mibttnce of.thc 
■Freud) Revoludon would spraad to tha Naax.JEast, he betook 
.himself to Viegnaito organize the movemant afflonc the exifod 
fjCraefoi and'th^fforeign supfWCMmiit<t799,,or pOsnUy eadiar. 
Tk published >b. Vienna rnmy Greek tiaotiams : of ioraisn 
.works; Md presently Inundad ACkadCipraM there, but-hk chief 
.glqiy was the odlertfoa of wtionid soratsiwdiicb,: passed 
■ihandito:bai 4 m,lfS.)rrouMd. patriotKii^usiasai threugbout 
Greere, : Th<o'iik«to:«(d|r) printed patthomousiy.dt JaoQK'.in 
.rflrg# While: at) Vienna I Rbigas antend inta .connratikBtfon 
,vitb |loaapai;i«t M( whsapheriMat* snnfiHbnKiimfle'Of.dWdiKt 
of aiantei fo«ftta)atoftp«.tbe tempkof Ap«lfo,«8davenM 

MisehjotdiSriA.'ftiviswito^flMeting tbafneadi0f>«t»oiii9iof 

Itdit fo'^Venice. But JMore foavinf.'. 
'Ptpeis» ;a raaw pit wfaiokitisaid.tod)aveibeen<hii>coB8iepiUdi nc e 
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wMi BoMp«rte, to $, compatriot at Utrk. The papers were 
iMtrayed by Demetriot Oueonomos Kozanites into the hands 
of the Austrian government, and Khigas was arrested at Trieste 
and handed over with his accomplices to the Turkish authorities 
at Belgrade. Immediately oti arrest he attempted suicide. 
His Turkish friend, Passvan-Oglou, sought to secure his escape, 
and the government apparently consented to release him on 
the payment of a ransom of about £6000 ; but meanwhile the 
Turkish pasha commanding at Belgrade had taken the law into 
his own hands. Khigus’.s five companions were secretly drowned, 
but he himself offer^ so violent a resistance that he was shut 
by two Turkish soldiers. His last words arc reported os being: 

" I have sown a rich seed: the hour is coming when my country 
will reap its glorious fruits.” Khigas, writing in the popular 
dialect instead of in classical Greek, aroused the patriotic 
fervour of his contemporaries and his poems were a serious 
factor in the awakening of modern Greece. 

Sue Kiso.s Nirofllos, Htslotrf de la rfvoluliim gtecque (Paris, iHao) ; 
1. C. Rolanachi. Hommes illustres de la Grice modertu (Paris, 1875) ; 
and Mrs E. M. Edmunds, Khigas Pheratos (London, 1890). 

RHINE (I.at. Khenus, Ger. Rhein, Ft. Rhin, Dutch Rhyn, 
or Ri;n), the chief river of Germany and one of the most im¬ 
portant in Europe. It is about 850 m. in length and drains an 
area of 75,000 .sq. m. The distance in a direct line between 
its source in the Alps and its mouth in the German Ocean is 
460 m. Its general course is north-north-west, but it makes 
numerous dcflc.vions and at one point is found running in a 
diametrically oppo.site direction. The name Rhine, which is 
apparently of C.'eltic origin, is of uncertain etymology, the mo.sl 
favoured derivations l)cing either from der Rinnende (the 
flowing), or from Rein (the clear), the latter being now the more 
generally accepted. 

1. The Swiss Portion .—The Rhine ri.scs in the mountains 
of the Sa’iss canton of the Grisons, and flows for J33 m. in Swiss 
territory, within which its drainage basin includes about 14,059 
■sq. m., and ei-ery canton save Geneva. The two main branches 
of the Rhine, tlic Hinter Rhine and the Vorder Rhine, unite 
ut Rcichenau, 6 m. S.W. of Coire. (i) The principal stream 
is consid<'red to be that of the Hinter Rhine, which issues 
(7171 ft.) from the glaciers of the Rhcinwaldhom group, and 
then flows first N.E. through the Rheinwald valley, and next 
N. through the Schams valley, which communicates by the 
well-known gorge of the Via Mala with the Tomleschg valley 
at Thusi.s, whence the stream continues its N. course to Reich- 
enau ; total length 35} m., total fall 3711 ft. It receives a 
number of mountain torrents during its course, the most im¬ 
portant being that from the Avers glen, and the Albula, both 
on the right, which is itself formed by many mountain streams, 
(a) The I'order Rhine rises in the sntall Toma lake (7691 ft.), 
S. of the Oberalp Pass, not far from the St. Gotthard Pass, and 
then flows N.£. past Disentis and Ilane, which claims the 
honour of being the " first town on the Rhine,” to Reichenau ; 
total length 43 m., total full 3491} ft. Its chief affluents are 
the stream dignified by the name of the Medels Rhine, that 
rises in the Cadlimo glen, W. of the I.ukmanier Pass, and, after 
tewing through the Medels glen, joins the Vorder Rhine at 
Disentis, and the Glenner, flowing from the Lugnetz glen, both 
on the right. From Reichenau the united streams flow N.E. 
to Coire, the capital of the canton of the Grisons, and then turn 
towards the N., post Ragata, the valley broadening out, and 
the river being joined on the right by the Landquart and the 111, 
before it exnands into the Lake of Constance, Extensive 
“ eonedtions *' of the river bed, especially the canal of Diepold- 
tau, have been carried out in the lower bit of this port of the 
valley, white from a little north of RagaU the right bMk bdongs 
first to Liechtenstein and then to the Austrian province of tiie 
Vorarfbeig. On issuing from the Lake of Onutance at Con¬ 
stance, the Rhine tews nearly due west to Basri, where it leaves 
SwkS'territwy, the south bank duriiw this portion of the river 
being en||^ Bwiss, save the town of Constance, but the north 
ihore b«0||p to Baden, save in itre ease of the Swiss town 
■ ttfSteirilMKhein and theSoweantoMf SOhaffiiSMsen. The 


i chief towns on its banks are Constonpe (S.), -SchaNhansen «<), 
I Waldshut (N.), Laufenbutg (S.), SWkipgen (N.), RhekifddiB 
i (S.), and Basel (both banks). About i) m. below Sohafiboasen 
the river forms the famous rails of the^lune, or Fails of SchaS- 
hausen (60 ft. high), while at Coblenz, opposite Waldshut, it 
receives its chief affluent, the Aar, recently swollen by the 
Reuss and the Limmat, and of greater volume thofi' the river 
in which it loses its identity. (W. A. B. C.) 

2. The German and Dutch Portion.-—Alter BaWl, when the 
Rhine turns to the north and enters Germany, its breadifli is 
between 550 and 600 ft., while its surface now lies not more than 
800 ft. ateve the sea, showing that the river Kas made a descent 
of 6900 ft. by the time it 1:^ traversed a third of its course. 
From Basel to Mainz the Rhine flows through a wide and 
shallow valley, bordered on the east and west by the parallel 
ranges of the Black Forest and the Vosges. Its banks axe low 
and flat, and numerous islands occur. The tendency to divide 
into parallel branches has been curbed in the interests of naviga¬ 
tion, and many windings have been cut off by leading the water 
into straight and regular channels. At Mannheim the river 
is nearly 1500 ft. in width, and at Mainz, where it is diverted 
to the west by the barrier of the Taunus, it is still wider. It 
follows the new direction for about 20 m., but at Bingen 
it again turns to the north and begins a completely new st^e 
of its career, entering a narrow valley in which the enclosing 
rocky hills abut so closely on the river os often barely to leave 
room for the road and railway on either bank; during this 
portion of its course the speed of the current ".t a normal state 
of the water exceeds 6 m. an hour. This is tne most beautiful 
part of the whole course of the river, abounding in ruined 
castles, romantic crags and sunny vineyards. At Coblenz the 
valley widens and the river is 1200 ft. broad, but the hills close 
in again at Andernach, and this ravine-like part of its course 
cannot be considered as ending till below the Siebengebirge 
(Seven Mountains), where the river once more expands to a 
width of 1300-1600 ft. Beyond Bonn and Cologne the banks 
are again flat and the valley wide, though the hills on the right 
bank do not completely disappear till the neighbourhood of 
Diissetdorf. Farther on the country traversed by the Rhine is 
perfectly level, and the current becomes more and more sluggish. 
On entering Holland, which it does below Emmerich, its course 
is again deflected to the west. Within Holland the bonks 
are so low as to require at jflaces to be protected by embank¬ 
ments against inundations. Almost immediatety aftrt entering 
Holland the stream divides into two arms, the larger of which, 
carrying off about two-thirds of the water, diverges to the west, 
is calted the Waal, and soon unites with the Maas. The smaller 
branch to the right retains the name of Rhine and sends off 
another arm, called the Vssel, to the Zuider Zee. The Rhine 
now pursues a westerly course lUmost parallel with that of the 
Waal. At Wijk another bifurcation takes place, the broad Lek 
diverging on the left to join the Maas, while the “ Kromme 
Rijn’’ to the right is comparatively insignificaat. Beyond 
Utrecht, where it is again diminished by the divergence of the 
Vecht to the Zuider Zee, the river under the name of the “ Oude 
Rijn," or Old Rhine, degenerates into a sluggish and almost 
stagnant stream, which requires the artificial aid of a caiud 
and of sluices in finding its way to the sea. In Roman times 
the Rhine at this part of its course teems to have been a full and 
flowing river, but by the 9th century it had lost it^f in the 
sands of Katwijk, and it was not until the banning the 
19th century that its way to the sea was re-opened. .Tbouj^ 
the name Rhine thus at last attaches to a very insignificant 
stream, the entire district between the Waal on one side wid 
the Vssel on the other, the Insula BaUmmm (A Caesar, in 
reality belongs to the delta of the famous river. 


The Rhino Is nid to teceiye, directly or indireeihr. 
die waters of upwards of 12,000 Mtidtaiiet of bU tises. l^eoViag 
out edaeoomit tne ianiuneiBble^acitritaamsii>at«w«U.itssralaiBe 
above die Lake of Coqstanca, the SMat inmrtairi ,sd|»iptt[ ito Ito 
.nppet.oourae an the Wntanh. the ana the Wiese,; dsaceadiM 
on the right from the Black Forcit, and the ASr, dtaptnc sevOtai 
siiiiia Oantein on the 18 ft. In Ujliper RhenBhoeftaHSn 
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■•Ml «nd Vaiu, the tributuiee, tfaongh numeioui, am mtatiy 
dwrt end animpairtant. The lU tad the Nehe w tin Mtaad the 
MooIot and the Maia oa the'right sc, hmnver.'aotableexeelittaiM. 
Scion joioiBg the Rhiae the TQ nmt alaiatt parallel nttii it aad 
at BO great dutanee for upwardt oi 50 ai. In the narrow part oi 
the valley, between Bingea and Cologne, the itidw reoeivee the 
waten of the Lahn aad the Sieg on the right, and then of the 
MomI, bringing with it the Saar, and the Ahr on the left Still 
lower down, but before the Dutch frontier is reached, come the 
Ruhr and the Uppe on the right, and the Erft on the left. The 
numerous arms mto which the Rhine bnuMbea ilt titilaad 'have 
already been noticed. 

Physical Gaapaphy .—The Rhine connects the highest Alps with 
the mud batiks of Holland, and touches in its course the most 
varied geological periods ; but the river valley itself is, geologifialiy 
speaking, of comparatively recent formation. Rising amKi the 
ancient gneiss rocks oi the St Gottbard, the Rhine hnds iu way 
down to the Lake of Constance between layers of Triassic and 
Jurassic formation ; and between that lake and Basri it penetrates 
the chalk barrier of the Jura. The upper Rhenish valley is evidently 
the bed of an ancient lake, the shores of which were formed by 
rite gneiss and granite of the Black Foreit oa the one aide and the 
graiutc and sandstone of the Vosges on the other. Within the 
valley all the alluvial deposits are recent. Between Bingen and 
Bonn the Rhine forces its way through a billy and rocky district 
belonging to the Devonian formation. The contorted strata of 
slate ana greywacke ruck must liave been formed at a period vastly 
anterior to that in whicli the lake of the upper valley manage 
to force an outU't through the enclosing barriers. Probably this 
section may be looked upon as the oldest portion of the river course 
proper, connecting the upper Rhenish lake with the primeval 
ocean at Bonn. In this district, too, as has already been remarked, 
is the finest scenery of the Rhine, a fact due in great part to the 
grotesque shapes of the quartsose rocks, left denuded of the less 
durable slate and sandstone. All the strafo intersected by the 
Rhine between Bingen and Bonn contain foasilt of the same ckisscs. 
The deposits of the actual valley here, betongiug to the Miocene 
group of the Tertiary system, are older than the deposits either 
farther up or farther down the river; but they are contempo¬ 
raneous with the basalts of the Rhine, which at Coblen* and In the 
peaks of the Seven Mountains also contribute to the scenic charm 
of the river. The very extensive pumice deposits at Reuwied 
and the lava and other volcanic rocks belong to a more recent epoch. 
Below Bingen the formations belong almost entirety to the Post- 
TerWary period. Numerous extinct volcanoes rise near Neuwied. 
In the flatter parts of the valley occur large beds of loam and rubble, 
sometimes in terraces parallel with, but several hundred feet abow, 
the river, proving by their disposition and appearance that the 
valley has been formed by the action of watCT. 

NantaHon.—The Rhine has been one of the chief waterways of 
Europe from the earliest times; and, sa ite chrawl is not e«p^ 
to the danger of silting up like those of the Elbe and the Oto, 
it has always been comparatively easy to keep it open, ine 
Romans exerted themselves to improve the lower naviga^n of 
the river and appointed prefects of the Rhine to superintend tte 
shipping and to exact the moderate dues mposed to “* 
chiu^l in repair. The Franks continued the mme mbw «»k 1 
cnannei in repu , _ .— Afterwards, as the banks hecame 



tS*Sdpteng”^Mmy of the riparian potentates derived t^ butt 
of their revenue from this source, andit is calcula^ tiiat Jn toe 
18th century the Rhine yielded a total 

of toe comparatively insipiiflcant ™ 

nmnofiBi fot ft <pec Rhm« wM mooted by the Freftcb the 
U 79 W 99 ). but Holland, commanding the 
moS&ot the river placed every obeteclo in toe way of to WgM- 
tion. In 1831, on the separation of Holland ^ H ^ul ^-t h e 
had become more amenable to reas on; wd * *7™^*** 
upon which practitBlly gave free navfgatim to to to 

tiZine Steto while taping a 
After the WAT of 1866, Pruasia acgotiatw with 
and Hesse-Darrostadt with a view to *b e 
It was not. however, tilt t868 (ew X >»« 
tyun CM., rSM) toat the iMt veatig e of a tol dtogpee^ 
river was thrown open «*<»«* 
of toe channel and navigation is now vrotro a a 
Sion, meeting at Mannjieim on the lit M ^ 

channel haibeen imwovrf ^ 

direct sinee to beglimW ^ to totii ^ 

annalty spent to keepii^ “ .Si 
have been foiwad at rawoue pt^ tSflSWeSi 
Germaireand eteht toHoltoni M tt^vertjl^ 

tovomable tor to devofo^t of ftoto fc; 

DMiftt eioralottt forfooe w 'OMitIflBBt of-Hiuuiiei 
toto one of to inoet toeqaantod asa* togjistito 
bceidci serving.,aa a natml oqto .f« 

HoRand. (a .eonpected irito-.a grrol 


dttotrn 

1 'iia 


Ftomeo bar to Rhta»itonriaMi to sBbtoo>MaimisaM4hi*Mt wMi 

tobato of to tornhsby tou t, 4:, 

the totroduetton of steam has jmuy toeretod to 
oa to {Rhine; and ititomart m iUbtiirto n^; to Nieltor. 
to Mias sad to Mosel. Ito-iMt Rkiae ataamer was bomebed 
in toy I andaowto sives teisgiilariy teaiesnedbyapwardBdta 
hundred. Iron to imatt.to: "R to .to patuteW*^ .■•IpaiarStmiar' 
ilie steunboftt tnific hu fl^Dcciiilly MootincvA the inroii ox 
teulists^d to nuiriber Tp^ tt/v«^S^o#le reekdnod 
a* between One and two muuosi'aanitaUy. ' tbs rivet lamvtoble 
without interruption from Baael ta iti mooth, a. distBOce oC .{go 
mites, of which 450 lie wtlhin Gstaany.. Above tona. bowwar, 
the river craft are comparatively tmall, but tower down veiMb of 
500 &nd 600 to&t buraen 'And tto dimoutty n plyfnl^.' Between 
BwM and Stteirtiurg to depth el water it teeuetimei not 
than 3 it.; between Stzaeaburg and .Mains it .variaa from s-to as ft; 
while below Mains it is never teet tbao p « 10 ft The deepw^ 
point it opposite to Lorelei (Lurlel) Rock near St Goar, where it 
b 73 ft. to depth ; at DQsseldorf to depth (S about 50 ft. 

London, Hamburg. Bremen' and the chief Baltic porta as far as 
Riga and St Petersbuig partfoipate ia to trafic on to Rhtoe. 
The boats which ply up and down to river iteelf, witiiout voatnitog 
upon the open sea, are mostly craft of too to spo tons, owned in 
the great majority of cates by their captains, men principally of 
German or Dutch nationahty. This fleet 1$ eooipoted to namber 
tome 8500 craft, with an aggregate capacity of over s ndUtoo teM; 
of whiito about one-tenth are steamahipe. The traffic at to chiat 
German ports of the river aggregated 4,469,000 tons in 1870. but w 
1900 this had grown to ft totftl ot 17,000,000 tons, diftribntw ; 
Ruhrort, 6,51*,ooo tonej Duisburg, 3,000,00a tons; Cologne. 
i,4M,aao tons; and Maiuihiini, 6,011.000 tins. These are not 
the oDly.porte on to river: a large trad* js also dope at Itehl, 
Maxau (for Ifartotube), Ludwtahalen, Matos, %nn, Ratterdsin 
and a host of smaller places. The amount of traffic wbleh paned 
the town of Emmerich near to Dutch frontier, both ways, tocreased 
from an annual average of about 6 million tone in 1881-83 to.p^ 
211 million tons to 1899. Notwitbetanding .to iphereiit diffi- 
cuUiue of construction caused by the great varistiotts in to Iwcl 
of <5 stream, ftmounting BometiTnew to 20 ft. or xnorc!, tint rawf 
ports of the Rhine urt admirably eonttructftd, a&d witt e^lppjd 
with fflodcro contrivanicci for i(Mutiiig> tad nnloftdiiif viiWi. 
Boats carrying u much as 600 tons ace ofleii able -to {ffooeed M (or 
up stream as Strassbum, and imallfr craft get as far as Hani|igen. 
a little above Basel Large passenger bents ply iwlany between 
Matas and DQsseldorf, and sometimes estond their joorneyt is high 
up as Mannheim, and m far in to other direotien •• Rottentun. 
The efiorts of to river autboritiee are being directed to to deepen¬ 
ing and improvement of to navigable channel from to s ro to 
Strassburg. to low-wSter depths aimed at being' to ft. from 
Rotterdam to the German frontier, and' lo ft. ISieneo to Cologne; 
S ft. 3 in.'from Cologne to St Goar, and 6 ft 6 to, from 6t Goar 
to Maimhehm At preseot to Rhinp ,to Holtohd has A depth of 
about 9 ft. and a width of laoo to lioo ft,, though to Merwede 
branch eifoeeds this depth by 8 to. Altogether a sum approaebtog 
£i\wo,oaa wmi spent to Hriland withto to hi^ p^, W tb* sj/tfi 
eentory aa the - toiproy te n ent of tha Rhine and Its qromtipal arteries. 
Above Mannheim to iepth.af to stejem Is a^waysj^ *^,'5 ft., 
and generally varies between thgt tore aM A Tt « ^ Tto 
difficSty of ascendtog to rapids aegr ffliigen is uSnUly inrinouBto 
by to help of steam hMltog ttischtotey placed on to bank, 
though powerful tags have rito coma tana aaeifor tills .pwpoae. 
Tto work of blasftog out to rocks which at that tot proieeted 
to to bed of to river, begun to 1^830, wga contoued down to to 
vear 1887, SO tot now there art two navl^ble eUmnels of euffident 
>11 vesHls wUeholvuD and'dawtt'tot part of to stnom. 


flepffi for allvessels wWehplyup aitd down tot pmte 

One of to moat inteiw^ iebtams of .to' Rhine navigation is 
•aordnd by to huge nrits'Of timber tot are floato down toitor. 
Stogie tnt trunks sent down to to Rhtoeby to varioite^tototo 
are united toto iffljfll ihfts as they tfteJi to mto streroj md 
these are fastened together to Wrto otto toiga raft tomt 
Anderiuuh. Though no* «o large aa Jeemeriy, tiwse «»bij_^ 
•n stiu to metoee 4«9 9 f sop ft to imigtii. and SM navtoato hy 
200 to 400 mwi . wbouve muttle hata oo tbo niie. ionadog octua) 
iwiting Oiges. On reaebtog Dort to rafts ,srs broken up to 
sdid, a stogie ia» eoWetfBies pwdi^ ss mwai is £30,000. 
voyagoftom Btagtn to Dort Itokn from oaa:to,sls wtriis. to to 

printipal towits. B<^ to^ihtroigtietkm tof'Wlwiw tore"W«re 
BO. u e n h an ent' bridgio .acfaH tiMr^UdbdiibrioW' MuM I. '<bat>'Mw 
.ttatos4»4siit,attoot a.totiP .w^tipotoela to 

IjWto'.... . ... •UI,. ■! ... '-iW i'l 

orijtai^we^d 
#i«'itw ■ wte' W'ftiarti 





RHINB'IHROVINCE 


ritr Icini^^totbtlnfekcaifiir^Woim tfbetiedniiii^ of 

••M^Mi«i^/a*'tbe <«tkceDti»ryiiQefQrft:lGiirwti, md tto.bistflTy 
> &t tkeimt ie# 'bandnd ytan iimx'be*niroitKd«q» a* the^iMKiiul 
dtrt»6Mth» pf d Gennanic for * Caflfc pptwiitlofi alo^'tbe 
M KIdiW. .Xte«d<»ndlu>^c»|{>eno4b<^/lu w 
of the Romans, who fUnuMd the advaocmg Teutonic 
tide; Augustus and his successors took good care to fortify 
■thiltKine MjreMy„ and Of tht Roman kgSons 

'wtre constantly In garrison here. For two luitidred years the 
Rhine forowd the boundary between the Roman, empire'and the 
Teutonic Iwrdes j and duHng that {wriod the left or Roman 
made prodigious strides in dWIisation and culture. The 
wonderful Roman remains at 'TrJar and elsewhere, the Roman 
roads, bridges and aqueducts^ ate convincing proofs of what 
the Rhine gained from Roman ^domination. This Roman 
civilization was; hdWevvr, destined to be swanmed by the 
current of Teutonic imra^ratioh, which, Anally Ijrpke <town ,the 
barriers of the Roman empire and overwhehnod the. whole 
of the Rhenish distrieti Under Gfaarlemagne, whose ptrincipal 
“re.'iidcnc'e was in Aix-laChkpelle,' the culture d tlw'| Rhuie 
valley again began to fiourisb, its results being stiR^to be traced 
in the important architectural remains of this pertod.. :,At <^e 
partition of the domains of Choriemagne in a.d. B43 the Rhine 
formed the boundary behveeH Gtrminy and'the ofitffe ktng^bi 
of Ibtboringia; biit by. ,870 it lay wholly witlim the jlorimcr 
' realm. For nearly etg^ humked years it contmued in this 
’ position, the frontier of tlwi German empire coinciding more or 
ress w^th the Rnfc of the Rhone. During the early middle arjes 
the banlt .of the Rhine formed the most cultured port of Ger¬ 
many, basing its civilization on ks Roman past. The Thirty 
Vears’ WBrexorcitMd a nwst projudicnl effect upon the district 
"oftHt'Rhme; "ilhd' the peate of Westphdia gave France a 
footing ph'fhe left b^ of the hitherto exclusively German 
. river by the acquisition' ofnAlsace.. The violent seizure of 
'SttsuibUfgby France in iGSiwIas ratified by the peaoe of Ryswick 
in< t6^^/-^ich recogniied the Rhine as the boundary brtween 
Germany 'and. France' ffbm Basel to almut Germeraheim. It 
was anoasy inference for the French mind that the Rhine stold 
be'the bovndary throughout and'the> Gaul of GaeSar restored. 
'This idehl was realized in tSoxj When the Whole of thfrMt bank 
d. the Rhine whs formally ceded to France. 'IRe pbfigress of 
iVienna <181$^ reitorad the loweripoit of the Rbeni^ vidley to 
Germeny^.'bwt it watmot tilthewar of ifiyo-Tu thebtiw noovery 
hf Aliftcfe'arfd-Ijorraine wade the Rhifie 'ljnCl!'w»(d;>''’Ohi«utfiy’s 
riyer, not Gertoafiy’s frontier.” In th^ niililary Pf all 
these centuries constant 'allusion.« rnade to the Rhiiie, ks 
its fortresses < Everygeneral'who has fooght in 
^hbourhhbd has at one fimt' Or another had to 'provide 
fpr^^a crossing of. the.Rhine, from Jldids Cahsar, Who (n^fsbd it 
twice, down to our town time. The wan carried or, her* by 
Lows XiV. are ttill ranferabeied -in'tbe Rhine distarictjwhere the 
d^e^tlons of'hiy'gefiehila Wert' of ■ the most 'appWltag descrip- 
ft'dn '; and scktCely a village, or tdwn hjit luk i 'ta|{e to tell of the 
murder and impine of .this,per)ed. 1 - . . i ..... .... ,1': 

' Tto'Rkine tM IilrMSHn.-^'Hie. Rhine haaalways exercised a 
riethlATfft sortAH fascination ovet the German mind. 'ina'fneBswre 
"i^d in a manner not ehsQy patalRJed by the ca^e .of kpl^intbP'' 
•nvti,. ‘‘.Father Rhine ”ds m oefitre ol the.Cqymaii’aiia'VibtMin 
•and'Uhe Symbol of his country^.. Inihit litenitocc ik.haspiaytd 
W p^ihM'liaiii'ftom the 'fViMiMgMft'af<t»‘th«'pKS«m dgy; 
an4 fi!i ‘i?W*nd ndmafitle l^q* .Ijave 'bei^.liltef^itt^’ the 
awe,aMd the ddightiof hia WiildWid. IRe RiHne;;)ima.,tlm 
' cfassioirivSrmf tlie>«iiddiaillgaa'q aad'prehaUythe.iTihar alone 
‘ is’(tf^'e^hal historical fntetest attwng Burop^ riw^: ' 'Bat 
of late years the beauties of the Rhine have becottie Samy 
tnayrat^l tbu banka.w i*icea„wecially.:l9atwto?i CoWana\and 

S'Bowi, ditfigund by .quarfinw., .,tha ak>toadia,4itnso witbithe 
^fiiK.«(sNnient.factoriaa an^mmaimWwcoDawdlgg- tvM 
/faUi»g,*j{Ry to lRe)ig>emi|tohmibMad«,ahR,#a(mftg^1^ 
into towns. 


' it.SM lilsDi«b(iantoaUitaS.T tBwierhanSiiJfM* RSwWWcssiFifsittor 
(C^olsnal'S 9 om 4 .lIiIqI%:Ck:[FflliBSRn 
m^'drar'iNiMMS'^dasaiinsn, lOoTf >'''G.<'iBEfceiti,'RSsWilMa>’^aliS>' 4 K 
zyMM ftdtrhktUMt!\ Bar. Anrm. 'Gsseai'rMt s<tuf .iSoy<«iaMMn. 

!ifiwgoit.>fSeuStgiirt, nfi9.t).; ..TnotleiD, iha «ai<awM i)a«ftaim OMam- 
iiUrouaMmi tml/Un erp^tti (ia AmsSmd, tgojii^.lA. OhanlMdu, 
Jii$~Strotiiuirimden^i$»H 4 es HiiitfrluiMi .irit dtr norrOmiacktH. Ztit 
''(Cologne, i892)..Bnd handbooks of Baedeker, (Merer andiWoOrL 
' . • ■ (J.F.M..; P;AiA.y 

RHiMS raOVlNCE, orc.RHXNELAHXx, the . most'.(westeiiy 
province of the kingdom of Prussia, bounded on the N. by 
liolland,.on the R. by the Priissian provinces of Westphalia and 
Hesse.*Ncu>.sau, and the grand duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt,. on 
the S.£. by ^e Bavarian Palatinate, on the S. and S;W, .by 
Lorraine, and on the 'W. by Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland. 
The small district Of Wetzlair in the midst Of the province of 
Hesse also belongs to the Rhine Province, which, on the other 
.'hand, surrounds the Oldenburg principality ik Birkenfekl. 
The extent Of the pTpvihce is 19,423 sq. m.; its extrerte length, 
from .north to south, is nearly zoo m., and its greatest breMth 
is. just under .90 mi . It includes.about goo m. of the course lof 
the'(Rhine, which forms the eastern frontier of the province 
from Bingen to Coblenz, mid then flows through it in a north- 
,westerly direction., 

The southern and larger p^ of the Rhine province, belong¬ 
ing geologicaUf to the Devonian formations of the lower Rhine, 
is hilly. On the Wir bank are the elevated plateaus of the 
Runsriick and . the Eifel, separated from each other by the 
deep valley .of tbe'.Mosel, while on the right bank are the spurs 
of toe Westerwald and the Sauerland, the former reaching the 
river in the, pteluresque group known as the Seven Mountains 
(Sitbengebir^). The-highest Kill in tfr* province is the Walder- 
beskopt j(a(i70iit>) in tbe-HocKwald, and there are several other 
summits above aooo ft, -on the left bank, while on the right 
there are few which attain a'hei^t of 1600 ft. Most of the 
hills are covered withiiri^.hiit.the Eifel (^.n.) is i barren and 
bleak plateau.. To tW .nwth of a line - drawn from Aix- 
la-Cbitoetle to Bomr the province is flat, and marshy districts 
occur near the'Dutch frontier. - The climate varies considerably 
with the configuration of the surface. That of the northern 
lowlands, and. of the sheltered valleys is the mildest .and most 
equable in Prussia, with a mean annual temperature of 50° 
'Rahr., While on the hills of the Eifel the mean does not exceed 
Tile annusil rainfall varies , 5 n the different districts from 
.16'to 3a inches. Ailm«t the whole province belongs to the 
'basin of toe Rhine, but a small district in the north-west is 
draihjid’.'by'jlfflStientB of tjte 'MeuMi Of the numerous tribntaries 
'KrKit'h..j[dm. tKK Rhine ttifhin the province, the most important 
iu»>toaiiNaltor.tKe l^os^l and the Ahr on the left bank, and 
'cthe-Sieg; .toe Woppery the Ruhr and the Lippe on the. right. 

oiilf lak.e of any si« is the Teacher See, toe largest of the 
" ifiaa^ *’ or extinct cjhter lakes pf % Eifel. 

: .Of toe .total area of ..toe Rhine ipkovince about 4$ .% is 
.lOccMpied'by arable land, id % fay meadows and pastures, 
'iahd“"3t”>%'''fay "forests. Little except cats and . potatoes 
f^.'Ke ri^,ed'; ()B ,'t^e'bigKrljdng pfateaus in toe, south of the 
.^pyinfie, Iwt tKe iitver-vall^a and toe.norUtetn lowlands are 
(Wxtinmtiy.fettiie.' liie..gnat bulk of .the soil is in the hands of 
and this a alleged to have had tiw effect of 

a iirh 4 t'lfe't?fr 46 lg tod;pri)gress of scientific agriculture. The 
‘ cww emps ara, newever,' all grown wfrh success, and 
.toboocoti'faspaii'.&xv.rape, frtnp and beetroot (for sugarjiarc 
tnltorated tef coi a Ttoi^ ipwpoBw. Large quantities of fruit 

* space'of kbout 

.'30,000,afn*^ab^1pd^,’of.wKwt,Me,m.tk^^^ the Hosei, 

lOitoisdiim that olrtoaoRInM itself, ana the .nest mainLy on toe 
Nahe-'WHl 'lhe'"A'kiL'‘''Tlto.ch(rieest 'varieties of Rhine ivrinc, 

)#«Wir:.dP the. river, bayffad toejti^ol the Rhjfhb prijylnce. 
ln.ito£>hiMy. distrkU';iiMM>itoan halft.the lurfaaa. i|. lometiates 
doeupM fay (orestSi and'bnge pfamtations of oak .are formed 
di(e of the ban in tanhhiR- Considerable herds of cattle 
are naicd «« toe ‘pastures 6f the lolver Rhine, 'bat the 





l(iiNnlMt>A&{Bbttp lia the ^phwwcArW con^arAttvelytiSBuiUr and 

diii4(|ipdsed)iiu}ti4pfii»tly, gt awM, Ilie 

womied hills are well stocked with. dWTi: and,!» ist^ray wolf 
I'Accdtkmally hnds iUiwayfjrdm.tbCifwwtsof thei^^dauin into 
t those «l ithe linnsilucH. The »lmw fishery„9{,;ttie:ilhiine *b 
voi^.pooductive, sAd^uioiit ahoMPd in theaions^jn stteams. 

The :gn^ mineral; wealtit of tl»e Sthine province probably 
iurmshes its most substantiid mim to the title of the " richest 
1 ji«elin-tl» crown of Prussia.” Besides pfats of .the carboni¬ 
ferous measures of the Saar and the .Ruhr, it also contains 
-importnnt deposits of. coal near Aix-la-Chapellet Iron ore is 
found in abundance, near Coblen^ the Bleiberg in the Eifel 
possesses an apparently inexhaustible supply ;Of lead, and zinc 
!»:: found near Cok^e and Aix-larCh^MMle. The mineral pro¬ 
tects of the district also include lignite, copper, manganese, 
vitriol, lime, g^sum, volcanic stones (used for rnillstones) 
and dates. By fer the most important item is coal. -Of the 
numerous mineral springs the best known are those of AuiTla- 
Chapelle and Krewnach. 

The mineral resources of the Prussian Rhine province, 
coupled with its favourable situation and the ^ilities of transit 
•„ afforded 1^ its great waterway, have made it the most topormnt 
manufacturing district in Germany. The industry is mainly 
concentrated round two chief centres, Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Dusseldorf (with the valley of the Wuppir), while there are 
naturally few manufactures in the hilly districts of the south 
or the marshy flats of the north. The largtit iron and steel 
works are at Essen, Oberlr .sen, Duisburg, Dusseldorf and 
Cologne, While cutlery and other anall metaBfc wares are 
cxtensiv^y made at Soiingen, Remscheid and Aix 4 a>Chapelle. 
The cloft of Aix-la-Chapeae and the ^k of Crefeld form 
important artkles of export. The chief industrirt of Elberfeld- 
Barmen‘Ond the valley of the Wnpper are cotton-weaving, 
calico-prmtfng and the manufacture ot turkey red and other 
dyes, tiiira » hiijidy made at Giadbach, lerthnr at Malmedy, 
gloss in the Sear Strict and beetroot sopr^ naar Cologne. 
Though this B >s par ate*lltnet the coontry of the vine, 

beer if bugriy produced j distUieries are abw numerous, and 
large ouantities of sparkling Moselle are wade at Coblenz, 
chiefly for exp«ta«fr» to 'Bngfand’ Commerce is greatly 
aided by the navigable rivers, a very extensive network of raib 
ways, and tbe exceHent roeils constructed during the French 
regime. .The hnporm cahsist mtinly-of law material for working 
up in the factories of the district, while the principal export? 
are coal, fruit, wine, dyes, cloth, silk and other manufaotured 
articles of various descriptions. , . 

The population of the Rhme province in 1905 was 6,435,778, 
including 4,472,058 Roman Catholics, 1,877,58a Protestants 
:!*nd 'sS408 fews. • The Roman Catholics muster strongest on 
thdieftlwtk, while onthe right bank .about half t^ popuMtion 
is'Protestant. The great bulk of the .populttion is of Teutonic 
and about a quarter of a- million are of Flemish blood. 
I.fjn ithe nwth-west frontier reside about zo, 000 Walloons, -ii^o 
speak French or Walloon as thpir native tongue.The Rhine 
, nrovince is the most thickly populated part of.Prussia,.«»e 
general average being iap persona per'sq. m. The .proemce 
owitaiiisvB greater number of 3 iz^ towne than- any lother 
■ provMiDe in Prasiia Uprnnds of half theipoputation are mp- 
. .pCrted by -industrial eadi oonnaeidal. p«rNiRs;<aad .barely' a 
m^et. by agrkulfare. There is a uuiveiaity. efc; Bcaa^itnd 
) el(aheBttey'’eduention ie opecieUTsieuneraslal. i.Bor ipnipi^ 
'lofiadnunistintion the'province is'divhied.iatoitbeifive difti:|etB 
of .CcWffliz,; Dutaeldorfi Ciihgne, Aijc* 4 B*£!hiprilei Odd- (Trier. 
iGtblensis-the official ca|iital,ItiM>ngh Cnlbgne Kthe iwgsstind 
most important town. Being a frontier province:the Rhtoe- 
Jfcniii M steoBgfy gwrisoned,;ntid ihe.Riune>iB.fuardcd.by ^e 
.tlireeistrong f o r t r e sses of' CotogBeiWritlr.'JQeBtx^ACoWenaiiWith 
Rfafanbreitstsia,.aiad Wesek<. Ilw^provinixraenda 
HbwutheufBeitiuut'.'Reiiihita^iaod '<6a/ ttaitfaeuPnMsinoiihenteuof 
IHliediaelillll. r,-r < . 

i«ts>aeitid* ttofigBcUes hloCHwm,' 




[rier and Colofpe. tto fese citiM 
ifl'KOd cuopeivirid-faS^ ■imum 
in. At the earUeat historical period we flpib'khe 
kL._ a-z-W —-the 


awritotin bs t wea h the dMeanea 
TwvW. the E)*iioo«W;^Wi‘ 
all mom or leB m«JJfled:and. } 
boi^. On tlri right bank’o{ 
the Labn. wete tho aettleowntt of. 
iGenaaaic, Ghatti,. wbilejfarthei! to 


eviSlIprot kingdom 
If divided 

- ..Bradnrifhwwe on the 
gHheaunWiW, aa» central 
baft thk^incland 
Ko numerous amall 


'MtUSd 

and Aumwtus fistabliAwl aumerouf xbrfUMa ‘pplta OA me 

but the Romans nmr sucMeM ia gdnisS £ irite ib«tlAg‘the 
t^ht buok. M tihe iMaax,em^.datUnaAei^ 

pUBbed ioru^d klong batbi bunke Hft 
the 3 th 'Century had rsgain^, 

under Xeutonic inlluenoe. The Getman tendUero^ of pfe zmenDh 
districts were singularly Htfle ailbcled by the cuHurt of the -peo- 
vinciais they subdued, and all traces of Roman civiliiation were 
submerged m a new flood of paganism. By the 8th century the 
Frankish dominion was firmly esubitshed iU Wmtral Germany and 
northern Gaul. On the division of the Ca^ngto rtalm the put 
of the province to the east of ths,.ny» fctt t»^ |liare of Ur- 
many. while tha* to the weat «-■•-I***-'* w— 
of Ixjtliai*^ , 8jr the «nie,ii 
Rhine had bcoone Gwm», ima 

betwfiltt ithu dnekieairf 1 

Mosel and the other ob the .Mim. 
power of the Carmna eovoretoit igy* 

toilourad the tf ioend teBdeacsF 'iBu, udub. wf- ww gMgugcivuB buuus 

out of use. nnd the "s™ of iMgsiM beenme restricted to the 
dbutet^t^Slb^it. InsB^iriffisfaem^condit o^ 
and the aufieringa ft underwent n* tte, hands .o f its Frencii neigh- 
boort in varionTperiods of warfare,’ the Hhcnfi* territory prospered 
greatly and atood-fo tha foremoat rank of Gerrow culture and 
progrii. Aix-la<hapeae wr.- -.larf upon as the ptafe of corona 
tion of the German empero- , and the ecclesmstlcal principalities 
oC the Rhine bulk largely in German history. Prussia first set fooi 
on the Rhine in t6o9 by the joint ; and 

a century later Upper Gelderlahd and Mflw also WWato Plwwan. 

Attte^eeof aSSin 1795 thewhOieof thelrttbMkifigK®^^^^ 

was rested to France, and in 1806 the Rhenish prince* all'jtoed 
the G^ederation of tlie Rhine, rhe congrm of Vienro 
the whole of the lower Rhenish districts to Prustta, wWch 
tact to leave them in undisturbed possession of the liberal institu¬ 
tions they had become accustomed to under thp repobhcao role of 
the French. 

RHIMOCEROS, the desioarioti f« Suph perissodactyle 
(odd-toed) ungulate mammsils gs carry «W'Or mow horns on 
the head, attl Mwfe wrtinffl 

Rhinoc^Mas «m ollaige silt aad m^BuW; ^ftave htUe 

mtelliglw»r«««l •» 

thrirlMiKto tulia ■wis a^-ltopi' a WwafSoses are 
duU fnit Uieir facariwltti^H^ Mute. 

Th9y.fciS(lwi»§e,-flli^ ‘•‘‘f« 

rnany^MlirJiiige «aU^ 

the xni»« part of th* day> and xre-roort.Aelifim in the cool of 
the duriM Ihy niilit "S^ are 'ound m inore 

or less c^“plate, wMe 9«ben mhabit swam.y districts. 
Members of the group haw existed m both east and west 
hemisphere* imee the beginning nf tb* Miocene pwrod; but m 
Amenro they all became extinct before the end of the Phocene 
aerkidirand fa lh®.01ft Wori4»thoku«ii*lirffitttion:hia,b#c<w 
iSsaay.ieitrkfiedw: They:i», (oninstance, no l«ig«:Riund,m 
lunmeiandl^c^ Asia, taitewly-ia-ftfrioa and Jn partKfas Of We 

iJfadin andi>i&e.Malivanfii*f«ftfi.;HJrivii»g rhfaow 

■he. amfaged fa thi«Bigriiupair>4i)()¥liihfaiiingle>M*U hMWuWd 

iiwiytUmcMm, wiuch iamise4-iinteysl«p|ydflfinil#!^^ 

iridgesorttlda. • JnlhU gnfap<»h*rt 

-inw Indfan!riMnb“«ri<J afa a s s w rM, wi * efiri il M) >.l** *^ 

. Asfatie foilnsids the moet widetyiknoswbMhl ri iria I wi f ig ywiwpi 
.fa aoota|^:|ardBn*, ' A.faguMSithiiqsorrW'prtsWt^ 

in.jidy sM?)wc 4 l»U .l>MMlkrr 
ii*od 4 .J'/Xhifi-sneae»/Jt*»da-IWBt ifl lt<,. ftiM-Milhe 

■ wi dool- wa -toi^h, iart nae 
- iplbh. Tiu*t|faoie*i»inriv/.oidyDi|ebintS^ IKiMiiwd 
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lUte in tne Awin jdiun, though it lormeriy had a wider 

first rhinoceros seen alive in Europe since the time when 
these anhnaii, in common with nearly all the large remarkable 
beasts of both Africa and Asia, were exhibited m the Roman 
shows, wax of this species. It was sent from India to Emmwuel, 
king of Portugal, in 151 j ; and from a sketch taken in Liston, 
Albert Diircr composed his celebrated but fanciful engraving, 
which was reproduced in so many old books on natural history. 
This species chiefly freejuents swampy grass jungle and is fond 
of a mud-bath. According to General A. H. Kinloch, it is 
bunted by “ tracking the animal on a single elephant until he 
is at last found in his lair, or perhaps standing quite unconscious 



Fro. I.—Indian Rbjnocerns {Rhinoceros unicornis). This and the 
following illustrations are reduced from drawings by ]. WoU, from 
animals m the London Zoological Society's Gardens. 






stood 5 ft. 6 in. high. This species is more an inhabitaitt of 
tree-forest than of grass jungle, and its usual habiut appears 
to be in hilly countries. 

In the second section tho'e b a wpQ-developed nasal, and 
a small frontal horn separated by an interval. The skin b 
thrown into folds, but these are not strongly marked, and lower 
tusks are present. This ^oup or genus is represented at the 
present day only by the Sumatran rhinoceros, Rhinoceros 
(flirefoMMMsjrwRe/rmsb, with its sub-species. It is the smallest 
of all the spccie-s, and its geographical range b nearly the same 
as that of the Javan species, though not extending into Java; 
it has been found in Assam, Qiittagong, Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo. The colour varies from earthy 
brown to blackish, and the greater part of the body is thinly 
covered with hair, and the ears and tail are fringed. TTie average 
height of adults is from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. This species inhabits 
forests, and ascends hills to considerable elevations; it b shy 
and timid, but easily tamed even when adult. A specimen 
from Chittagong acquired in 1872 by the Zoological Society of 
London was named R. lasioUs, as it differed from the typical 
form by its larger size, paler and browner colour, smoother 
skin, longer, finer and redder hair, and the long fringe of hair 
on the ears. It is now recognized as a local race. 




Fic. 2.—Javan Rhinoceros {Rhnoctros tonhaieus), 

<rf dangw; or by beating him out the jungle with a line 
of elephants, the guns being stationed at the points i^ere 
he b most likely to toeak cover. In the latter case it 
b necessary to have reliable men with the beaters, who can 
exercise authority and keep Utem in order, for both mohouls 
and Mepflirntt have the greatest dread of the huge brute, who 
appeal* to be much more formidabie than he realiv b." The 
Javan rhinoceros (Rkinereros sonSeieiu) b dbtingu^ied by its 
smMler tiae, and a different arrangement of the skin-folds (as 
may be seen by comparing figs, i and »). The horn in the 
fenude is little devdopied, if not ^together absent. Tbb species 
has a more extensive geographical range than the but, being 
found in the Bengal Sundarfaans near Calcutta, Burma, the 
Malay ftnaudla, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. The cdour b 
uniform duilky grey. A female obuined in the Sundarbans 


Fig. 3.—Black or common African Rhinoceros (Rhinoerros 
{Dieiros) bieerms). 

To the third group or genus (Diceros) belong the two African 
rhinoceroses, which have two horns, the skin without definite 
folds, and no lower tusks. The black rhinoceros {Rhinoceros 
(Dicerosj bicomis) is the smaller of the two, and has a pointed 
prehensile upper lip. It ranges through the wood^ and 
watered districts of Africa, from Abyssinia in the north to the 
Cape Colony, but hs numbers are yearly diminbhing, owing to 
the opening up of the country. It fee^ exclusively on leaves 
and branches of bushes and small trees, and chiefly frequents 
the sides of wood-clad rugged hiUs. Specimens in which the 
posterior horn hai attained a length as great as or greater than 
the anterior have been separated under the name of R. heitloa, 
but the characters of these appendages are too variable for 
specific dutinctioos. The black riiinoceros b mote rmraly seen 
in menaMiies in Europe than either at the Asiatic spmes, but 
one lived in the gardens of the London Zoologkal Stxiiety from 
i86S-t«9i. 

Lastly we have the white—Burchell’s, or square-mouthed— 
Tbinoceros (Rhimeeros {Dieem) simns), the fau^t of the five, 
and differing bom the other spwie* in having a square truncated 
upper lip. In tonfbrmity with the tfnictUR of the nioiitii, 
this spem lives entirely by browsing on grass, and it therefore 
mote partial to open countm, qr dbtricts where there an broad 
gnsey vaUrais brawaen the tracts of bush. In its old haupU in 
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the wuth it is prwtically extinct; but ten were reported from 
a reserve in 4 uiu 2 a>Hi *n 190a. A detached colony existSi 
however, near Ladu, on the Opper Nile. No specimen of this 
species has ever been brtpight alive to Europe. Mr F. C. Selous 
gives the following description of its habits 

The square-mouthed ihinoceros is a huge, ungainly looking 
beast, with a disproportionately large head, a large lume stand- 
ing 6 It. 6 in. at the shoulder. IJke elrohauts and bufialoes 
they he asleep during the heat of the day. and feed during 
me night and in the cool hours of early momkg and evening. 
Their sight is very bad ; but they are quick of hearing, and thdr 
s^t is very keen ; they are, too, often accompanied by rhinoceros 
birds, which, by running about their heads, Sapping their wings, 
and screeching at the same time, frequently give them notice of the 
approach of danger. When disturbed they go o 0 at a swift trot, 
which soon leaves all pnrsuit from a man on foot fu bdkind : but il 
chased by a horseman they break into a gallop, which th^ can keep 
up for tome distance. However, although they run very ei^tly, 
when their size and heavy build is considned, they are no match for 
an average good horse. Hiey arc, as a rule, very easy to shoot on 
horseback, as, if one gallops a little in front of and on one side of 
them, they ,wiU hold thar course, and come sailing past, offering 
a magnificent broadside shot, while under timllar ciicunistanccs 
a prehensile-lipped rhinoceros will usually swerve away in su<A a 
manner as only to present his hind-quarteri for a ehot. When 
either wsdkiog or running, the square-mouthed rhbioceRM holds 
its head very low, its nose nearly touching the ground. When a 
small calf accompanies its mother, it always runs in front and she 
appears to guide it by holding the point of her horn upon the little 
animal’s rump; and it is perfectly wonderful to note how in all 
sudden changes of pace, from a trot to a gallop, or vice versa, the 
same position is always exactly maintained. During the autumn 
and winter months (i.e. from March to August) the square-mouthed 
rhinoceros is usually very fat; and its meat is then most excellent, 
being something like beef, but yet having a peculiar flavour of its 
own. The part in greatest favour among hunters is the bump, 
whit^, if cut off whole and toasted just as it is in the skin, in a hole 
dug in the ground, would, I think, be difficult to match either for 
juiciness or flavour." (W. H. F.; R. L.») 

RHINTHON (f. 323-985 B.C.), Greek dranuitist, son of a 
potter. He was probaUy a native of Syracuse and after¬ 
wards settled at Tarentum. He invented the hilerotragoedia, a 
burlesque of tragic subjects. Such travesties were also called 
phlyaces (“ fooleries ’’) and their writers phlytuograpki. He was 
the author of thirty-eight pla3qi, of which only a few titles 
(AmMtryon, Herades, Orestes) and lines have been preserved, 
chiefly by the grammarians, as illustrating dialectic Tarentine 
forms. The metre is iambic, in which the greatest licence 
is allowed. The Amphitruo of Plautus, although probably 
imitated from a different writer (Archippus of the Middle 
Comedy), may be taken as a specimen of the manner in which 
such subjects were treated. There is no doubt that the bilaro- 
tragoedia exercised considerable influence on Latin comedy, the 
Rhinthonica {i.e. fabula) being mentioned by various authorities 
amongst other kinds of draim known to ^e Romans. Scenes 
from these travesties are probably represented in certain vase 
paintings from Lower Italy, for which sec H. Heydemann, " Die 
Phlyakendarstellungen auf bemalten Vasen," in JahAmdt dts 
arekSdogischen Instituts, i. (1886). 

Fragments in monograph by E. VOlker (Leipzig, tSfiy); see also 
E. Sommerbrodt, De Pklyaeographta Graeconm (Bieslau, 1875); 
W. Christ, GeseiithU der griichucken LUteratm (1898). 


RHIZOPODA, the name given by Duptrdin ^0 parte, 183S) 
to a group oJ Sarcodine IProtozoa. They are distinguished by 
their pseudopods, simple or branched, passing by wide bases 
into the general surface, never fine radial nor fusing into/complex 
networks; skeleton ab^t or a^simple shell (“test,” “ theca ”), 
never (?) a calcareous sh^, nor represented by a siliceous net¬ 
work, nor spicules. Reproduction ^binary fusion; by division 
or abstrictiQn of buds after the body has become multi-nucleate; 
or by the resolution of the body into numnous iminucleate 
zoospores (amoebuiae or flageUulae) whkb may conjugate as 
gametesplasmodium formation unknown ; encysbnent ^ 
“lestiiK lysts” at “ hypnocysts ”) oomimmi, Without a 
knOwbo^ of the history it is imposit^ to diitiiigiiisbia naked 

or Froteomyxan. As to 

Thioate ladm^ the Fihua, and the lUticuMria or t’oeamiaifena 


fo*.) The latter had already teoqraed the naiM Ftnainiaiiewt., 
(for their shells) frqm d’Orb^y; and as k ic .in^nsiifaiei t» 
separate naked from tbecate Ldoosa we have moged Us 
Amoebina (Amibiens) in the l^er group. Tlie Fifosa were 
removed by Lang from the Keticularia ; in habit and test Uiey 
are inseparable from the Lobosa; hod though ttieir cytoplaim 
approximates to that of Reticula^, their ectosarc is muw less 
granular, though not free hom gratmles as statfl^ by Lang. 

The majority of Rhisopoda an frMh-water forms, fiome 
occurrii^ in the film of water on mosses, among Sphi^ttm>.or 
about the bases of gnus-haulms; many, however, are exclusively 
marine. The aquatic forms generally may liirk among Confervae 
or hij^her weeds, or lie in the bottom of decomposing or excre- 
mentitious matter in still or slow-flowing waters. Of these some 
may become temporarily' pelagic, floating up by the formation 
of gas vacuoles (contaimng probably CO,) in the cytoplasm. It 
is easy to verify this by placing AreeOa (fig. i, 7) in a drop of 
water on a glass cover and inverting this over a glass ring; the 
ArceUa sink to the free convex suriace of the £op and escape 
from this most unnatural position by secreting gas-vacuoles; 
when they float up to contact with the glass cover, so as to touch 
it by the convex Mck of the shell, they put forth long pseudo- 
podia which attad) themselves to the glass and by their con¬ 
traction turn the animal over, so that it cui crawl over (i.s. 
under) the glass. Amoeba {Efdamoeba) histoiytm, ftfliaudinniris 
the cause of tropical dysentery and hepatic abscess in man. 
Pelomyxa (fig. i, 5-m!) it remarkable for containing symbiotic 
bacteria. Zomcat^eUat (symbiotic green cells—Algae or 
Flagellates) occur in several species; and Paulinetta contoins 
two sausage-shaped bhi^green b^ies, “ chromatophores," 
which are probably symbiofic Cyanopliyceae. The shell, even 
when not a simple membrane, has always a continuous inner 
membrane of a complex nitrogenous tu^fance jcoQtaining 
sulphur, allied to keratin and termed pseudoChStmi Ibe outer 
layer when present is compwd of little hollow prisms {ArceUa, 
fig. I, 7), und, or inorganic matter first swsSfowed by the 
animal {DifiufM, Pseuiodifflupa), somerimes partiaUy digested 
(Lecquereuxia), or else of plates secreted as ’‘reserve pwtes” 
within the cj^plasm of the animal Cy^oderia (f%. fi, B), 
Quadnda, Nebdia, Ettglypka (figs. 4, 6, Al &c. In t^kudrula 
irregularis alone are the plates said to be n^reous; nKWhere 
they are always siliceous and simply refract, so thAt the 
silica is probably hydrated (opal). The cement ill Jiattibly of 
silicified pseudochitin. This material is often permeitted by a 
ferric oxide or hydrate, even when it is not cMoured rusty luown. 
Shell formation of the memlvanous te^ is by simple ttirface- 
excretion; under budding we describe iu accoir^lisimtnt in the 
aggregated shells. 

The “ pylome,” at «p«t>Ue for the protrusion of Mie proto¬ 
plasm, is usually sihgie. there are two p^lomes at qrposite 
poles in Several JpAosa (DUrema), hence united by some.authors 
into a distinct temfly (fig. 7, 1, 5, 11), and in ftc gelatinous 
theca of Trithostdtaerium (%. 5) are numerous permanent 
pylomic pores. The nucleus is variable in form and character. ' 
In Amoeba binudeala two nuclei are always present; and some 
genera are permanently plurinucleate {Pdomyxa, ArceUa, 
%. 1,7). It often gives forth fragments into Hie (^o{flasm, the 
“ chromidia " of R. Hertwig, which; as in Foraminifera (^10.), 
may play an important part, in reproductive processes. The 
contractile vacugle (there are two in Arcetla, fig, r, 7) ia actively 
progressing Rhisop^ always discha^ at hinder end. 
Absent or sluggish in marine forms, it is of constant occurrence 
in all fresh-water Rhizopods ttaept Pdsmiyxa. 

The pieudopods vary greatly m type,, Jo, AmaOa princept 
(fig. 1,4) they are mere promontbry-hke exterisions of the body; 
in A. roAiosa (fig; 1,1-3) and Tiichosphaerim 5) they m 
dittinct slender processes, taperiqg; and eitbiet Dwpt or mwiy 
pointed at the apex; in Pelomyxa (fig. x, 5, 6) as in 4 . mar 
moeba) dtscus (fig. s) they are “eruptive," heminherkad, 
formed ^qiparendy’ by .the nipture of tfae)«ct(ftatsm,faiid’itlm 
outpouring of the sodopfawm wbkfa at sdiMh< ^fsniitiatesltt) 
dam! outer laysciu-asHW ectepium; iff idaiMinnikMis during 
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praiMaUm body i» foiigMy ovol with the i]wx truncated 
poMeriorfy and the wide anterior ead farming a imgle anterior 

1; i . i . 'iw! 
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followed by its contraction to pull up the rest of the aiiiithil jf' 
this' is well shown in the theeate species; Another mode iil 'fhat' 
of A. fodiostt (fig. 1,1-3), which can roll over to the tips of its" 
stiff pseudop^s. The pseudopods o 4 the Filosa ,(fi^. -6, f) 
are branched, but less rich in grariUlts, and less viscid than tifote 
of Foraminifera j they rarely anastomose, and -never coalesce 
to form perforate plates. ‘ . 

A process whose relations to reproduction are not fully made 
out IS that of “ plastogamy,” where two or more individuals 
unite completely by their cytoplasm, the nuclei reihainmg 
distinct; it may be temporary or permanent; in the latter caise 



Fio. 2. — Amot!ia (l^^moeba) discus (after Lankester)., A, 
quiescent; B, putting forth eruptive pseudopods. c. v., contractile 
vacuole throu^ which the richly vacuolated cytoplasm is seen: 
f, food particles; cotic., concretions, insoluble m dilute UCi 
and KHO, soluble in strong HCI; n, nucleus. 

determining, of cpqrse, a. roudSt more rapid increase of size than 
that due to growth. Tfumks to the labours of F. Sebaudinn, 
we now know the full life cycles of at least half a dozen species; 
previously we only knew with certainty of two mi^es of 
fission—equal constrictiTO (Amoeba —fig, ,i, 1-3) and bud-fission 
(Pifflupa). , As in other Sarcodina, ebromioia, or fmgmcnis 
of nuclear substance budded off from the nucleus into tlte endo¬ 
plasm, play on . important part in many reproductive processes. 
Equal binary fission i$ aimmpn.. In the thecat* foinw,.e.g. 
Difflupa, Euglypha ,(%. 4), this is replaced by bud-fissipn; 
haU the nytopksm passes out through the.pylome, and becomes 




Fw. I.—1-3; Amonia rodiosa {Datlvlosphaerium polypodium), 
it' Schultae, in timse stages of equal liin.'Uy nmioa during fifteen 
minutes: 4, nucleua^ C, contractile vacuole (after M. Scbultse), 
4, Amoeba pripcfps, Elu:.; a, nucleus; b, c, vacuoles; food 
vacuoles shaded ^Iter Auerbach) . 5. r>. Pelomyxa patushis : 
s. a small ‘caampie ^ in. hi diameter, moderately extended; ft. a 
pmilaB mnn- lugbly magnified; 4. ectosan; 6 , vacuoles; c. 
i, psnidqpodf formed by eruption and contsining endosarc; 


(1, ahetl; a, cytoplasm; e. lobose pseudoixKls’; #, a. «; s 
n«<M‘; 4; ma of tbs contractile vacuoles; the ds^ shaded 
etalesrvinvssna bubbles or -gaa vacuoles. B. CoeUiopo(Uim pt/fu- 
adum : a, '* vesicuMr " 1 .nucleus, witli dense cditral mass or 
^^j^^aome “ (a fl^ucnt type of, Protlslic nucleus). (From ' 

paiidd^. Pngieaiien'chieflyitakcs i^accil^i'a ialttng over 
ofete atitBrNr<bnd(%.tg-m(l«lsAAi«»tea!);.builtmaym^- 
pi|Mii4>y Hia'dktiTOiort of ta pwwtfcpod', itawttat^meiitiBt'lhe tip, 


From jenninfi f Conteibutimt to tht Study e/tht Btkwi/»r e/Lower Orfmnhmtt ty 
pcrmhdoiiirfito'CbrncCM InMUttttonof Wiikhlns<o(iiJXC> <>’ 

1^10/ —,1^ idori pmpeefive view of left half of a cr»nding 
Am^ba; z. diapwri imowing wccwwdvr j^itlon of marlced pdints 
on anterior ^ \ j,, diagrammatic wcliun, 

(Jirectums of 9 bs<^uie motion—the rale being muicatfd by fne length . 
of the abaft. 

invested with its covering there; the enclosed “reserve" 
skeletal elements pass to tte surface in order, so that the pylome 
of the new shell faces that of the old; the original nucleos divides 
in sHu and one daughter nucleus passes into what we may call 
the bud-«ywplasm; the two daughters of the original «11, 
whhh we'may eall the “ bud^tister" and the “stock-rister” 
respectivriy: now separate, v In the phirinudeate forms a ttrne 
. bawormatiw takes place, tnideaHe massas of cytopla.siBbeing 
j consttseiW'iff at rtwisurface. A smwltaneous resolution irto 
I uiUnbuleiiM'^toas hriy affect tiie moirtnueleate ^ies ^wtAte - 
j nrOhleomsotb' atdtdof 'diaWlwidlytwsmscfoate dpM 
I terdtaiaaiiiwoieybW'f-'-'' ••"'■'i ' 

-lBiifWritat]&i»eriiaa(t(fl|3:i#tt loccow'^at'thr-eloto' ofitw*' 










^wttptriods in the life cyde which we jn»y call A>«>d ®j 1 b«»d-«*Ib art'hrtbftwte''Y^iiaijMaidftbi^ 
ttB'indivKiuaJsi'of ttie A period' being distitiguiriwd by'thi | which grow into the multitjudeatt 9 typfe) Wiffi 

» 'I'L ' - I 

’ ilSffSfcw ' '*''PW« 3 e^ 'bymuWjjliddtioh tSe 
AWTh/^ nudei by mitosis (fig. 5,7), arid Ae uninucleate 
ceto am s-^agellate lOosfwres (fig.\5,^^). These 
[W wi^ aoospb^ of a diSarentbtjoM t(^ Aeir 
\oa^ (0g.i 5, lO) (i.e. they an ,|lWMmous 
^ l^ainerijs)| ai|l4 the fusion ceil (fij^ifk h) so 
' twmqd: IS thej'startmg-point of Ae (fig. 

5(.. t|). |VB^Q0d/formation by resoli^tlcmSof a 
mtiltunKleate 'mdividual has been qbwrv^ or 
conjecAred In Amoeba, &c, /' 

A'iormaridn of numerous pseudopodiospores 
wiAin Pdmyim has been reputedly described, 
and tliiese have lieen seen A toniU(^te equally, 
Ac affiote becoming miflfinuaear. But Ae 
possimlit}/ of the all^^ed..reproductive cells 
being'parasites has not ycft hehn fully ex- 
cludeft. 

Chifmydopkrys sttrtma k a small Pilose, 
I occurring in the faeces of seyiral mammals, 
but forming its chancUpdstic shell out- 
^ ^ M > piastogtuaic Awistrosities are 

^ ^ c: \,D. frequtat. The nudelu degmdates^'and~ls 

Fro«c.Wn,/w^.io-p.rmtak,notih.M«rt!jUnCo.. L «*pe>kd wiA some olaifii?'The Aromidia 

Fig. 4.—Bud-fission of Euglypha aheolata. A, passing out Of secreted plates to remain' ineiHr A* 11I1A1 ' Asia' 'alSk^iiti.r. nr 
surface of bud. B, bud completely invest I nudeus pnspacing to divide hy miSeeS. ,.*"* .“* WWAtiate (Mf 
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presence of radiating spicules of MgCO, in Ae gelatinotu theca; i swan 
Ae resolution of period A is simple (fig. 5,3) and Ae uninucleate zygoi 
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h« 5 fiS!iS?'!“j^* 7 ^ i» ckweJy allied to Diffhtgia. It divides 
by niuon and also at the end of a cycle by schizc^ony, the 
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It, otapietwlim mobiU (moor pools) ; a, nneleus. 

t«in| amoebulae. In some these acquire a diell 
diwtly, m oUiers brood division into {w talges place, 

"‘y “»* 'heUs we foimed. ^ ktto 

■■■Miwbba alter a period e( rest, fonnaa riiiell and waamps 


the type of the species. Othw types of reproduction ar 
known, Amoeba eoh, an inhabitant of the gut of man. showini 
an endogamous pairing of closely related nuclei similar to thS 
of Acttnosphaetmm (see Hbliozoa). , 

Classification 

iofcoM.—W. B. Carpenter. Cytoplasm with a clear ectosarr 
SsuaUv^™i^*^t?h‘‘''®’’ P“"'}°I®ds never finely bmnotog 
‘‘P®*,* “ueleus single or multinle • she! 
Irl^absent. jgelatinous, membranous or o/c»mente<! 
* P*®‘®® secreted in the endosarc. 

hclacM genei^B. § J. Naked Amoeba (e.®.) {" Amibe " Horv\ with 

t’ith''SM^r“n^*jSf"^*‘"f""*' Hertwig and Lesse^ (fi^ r'i-^ 
■' pseudopods; Lithamoeba, Lankcatir alwais 

membranous: Cochliopodtum, Hertwig and Lesser 
I f w ^*‘^‘‘‘'’2'!;" ®>“?feened : ^rcs«a. Stein (fig. t, 7). 

tests tused into sausage-shaped masses). <u»v.euus 

I.' {.’■ secreted siliceous or chitinous plates: OuadnAa 

FiVoia. A. l.ang. Cytoplasm without definite ectusarc • n«f.,. 
oSSSt *»P®™g to fine tips, somewhat gSa^Tc^t’ 

S.Wfe 1 i“ speciesand varying as in the Lobosa. ’ 

§’■ T«t membranous: Gro^ Dujardin 
Hertwif;; IHphphrys, Barker {^. 7 
IIlFuH ’ i AmphUrema, Archer (fig. 7 n) • thi.^iast 

t^ have a mouth-W aperture (pylome) .t%i?heJ Ud of tte 

<iX\' °* ingested or inernsted particles: 

Schlumberger • Dtaphorodon, Archer (fig. 7. la) 

cA"*’ plates: £«gfypSa, Bujardin (flea 

Sp^nqdena fimte (fig. 6. B); PaalS^. iLautirbo™.' ® 


Pseudodifflugia, 
4 , <>. A); 


UteratumbibUographieA of olcfer 

K*nntaiss der Khizoia,- 
Arch £ 2 ^>iJ :«1 “• (tS 9 > ). «nd numerous papers in 

diSn nnfi '*«*• Protistenkund, ; t^fdau- 

Arb ' 'lli Po'tl’fisn^g einlger RhiiopoUoo " in 

■ ’[“• j’W); s. Awerini^, ".Die 
‘‘®‘' GehSuse der siisswasscrrhizo- 

E^von pSi.^ ri' 'a fii® Fortpflam 

palustns. Arc*./Vof. viii. (1906). Forbibli- 
Sf^SuSjw^ S'*^.®’‘P°ybon we may also cite Y. Delage and 


i-oergleich. Anatomie d. mr- 

mfusoires ” (1841I. ™ 

’ ' (M. Ha.) 

RHODB BIARD, a North AUantic state of the American 

ri°'^8’ P°“P- “"d 'yins between 

41 18 and 4J 3 N. lat. and 71° 8' and 71“ et' VV. lorar* It 
IS bounded, R and E., by the state of Massachusetts ^ 
the AtlMuc Ocean; and W.,by the state of Connecticut, ^ 
Kh.nd '■* “ part by the Pawcatuck river, Rhode 

r^L VT** a“ 2 *“*!‘ ^he Union, having an extreme 

length, N. and &, of 48 m., an extreme width, E. and W of 

"*•’ 

Topbgrapk^’IU region of which Rhode Island is a part 

wll h.w*h« • .to « gently rolling plain near sea- 

level, but has since been uplifted and somewhat dissected bv 

l^TToU^' h-n* *k[^*^* *‘’® toPPgi’^hy is characterized by 
hills, but IS nowhere moonteinous. Since the 
upliR Md strwm d^tion a slij^t dqiression has allowed 
the lower portions of the over vaDeys, forming 
!i^ °»y» »?»»»„•«,Nairagaiaett Bay, Piavideaee “river,* 
Sfikw^ iww, te. (Bacattioa has distsirbed the river 

1. -- over . wlMeh d»i jari sd i c tinn ot the.elate ^stemls 

Uei 10 m. e« the oewt,.MKl n pot Schided, wifl^o ’ 





systems, causing the formation of numerous lakes and of the 
waterfalls which determined the situation of many of the 
manufacturing cities of the state. 

In the N.W is Dnrfee Hill, which attains an elevation of 80s ft 
and lb the highest point within Khodc Island. The mean elevation 
for the entire state is 2110 ft. Tlio coast-line, including the shores 
.. .yi atu'•‘’•anda. i» extensive; its western portion is only 
slightly indented, but its eastern portion is deeply indented by 
Nairagansctt Bay, a body of water varying in width from 3 to 12 m., 
and extending inland for about 28 m. The land surface E. of this 
bay IS very gently rolliiij;, but to the W, It consists of a somewhat 




more rugged upland which slopes gradually tsouthward. Over the 
whole state th«re is a layer of drift deposited by the glaciers which 
once covered this region. This glacial matenai is in the form of 
a till or boulder clay, but in the lowlands, and eapeciidW along 
Nanagansett Bay, it is generally overlaid by straUGad Wfitt de¬ 
posited by glacial streams. Within Narragaoirit Bay an the 
Dumetous islands characteristic Of an area which has suffered com¬ 
paratively recent depression, (he braest-being Khode Tsiaiif) (or 
AdaidBack). Conament Island and IVudcMce tsiand. Of' tfaeae the 
meat.important .la Rhode Isiaudr I5,tn. loiig wml .g tn. wtdg,;wlucb 
baa.aivea the state its name.; Lyipaabout to jm. ofl.tha.odaMeiMid 

5. at tw central part of the .state u Block 4 *hu>d, a aaBoy, ttact 

6. ^kng,aiiiMnm i t9,4 in,nyi^>i|h»..ra|^i^W!e,; , < 

Yi»c»,hlrt 

they Bow ewiitty and are ueelul m supply^ 


I factoriee. The Providmtee river is really' aif krm of, ifti 
I Bay, into which flow the waliere of the Blilttiixet slid ^e’^lUelt- 
1 stone rivers. The tatter stream at PkWtuekk has a tail of about 
50 ft., and the Pawtuxet river also has a number of tails klonk 
Its course. Mount Hope Bay is a Uotth-easterii arm of Narragan- 
sett Bay, and is also the estuary Of the TUuntOn river. The SiSoh- 
net river IS a long bay separating Aquidneck or Rhode liland ftom 
the mAiiuand ou the E, The Pawcatuck .river is the larapst atieam 
in the western half of the state, and along the lower Part of its 
course it forms the boundary between EhWb' Istand'tad 1^- 
neetient. , • 

Fauna and Fhra. —^Tho fauna of the state dost (nob'tUScr 
frw ttat of eon^ra Conoecticut pad caslnsn 
Massachusetts. The marine tauha is of economic 
importance. The woodltad area of the Utlite 
has been estimated (oertsuii of at tioo 
sq. m., orabout 37 % ci the hmd‘area, bUtitke 
itrecs are generally too smap for timber. , .The 
.most coipmon varieties of treps are the, osje, 
walnut and chciitnDt. "Riereari;afOWStretefars 
of piire forest, and iu thO '8, the swumpk are 
sometimes overgrown with cedar. 

Cffmais.—RhodoMapd lias a more mddesmte 
climate than that of the northern sections of 
New England. There are no great extremes 
of either heat Or ooldi 'and a number of' the 
towns and citiep rspectally Newport and. Nar- 
ragansett Pier, have become, notep enmager 
rcaorts. Narragansett Pier pas a mean annual 
temperature of-.lovi a mean summer tenip^- 
tnre (for June, July and Augoift) of 6«“, mwe 
mran wtoln- temperaturo. j(fct December, 
January and February) of pq*. T;bo mean 
annual temperature at Ih-ovicfunce is jp*the 
mean for the summer, 72*; afid for the Wlhttr, 
30*; while the highest and loWMt tompera- 
fnres ever recorded are respectively loa" aad 
-9*. The mean annual raintail is alxiut Wtn., 
rtaging from 47 4 hi. at Narragansett Her to 
53'2 in. at Kingston. 

Soils.—The boulder clay or ** hard pan “ of 
which most of the sustace lands ,ani composed, 
forms a very indiflorent support for vege¬ 
tation, and consequently the state is not well 
adapt^ lor the growing of crops. 

AgricuUalv. —Ine acreage of- improved tairm 
land in Rhode Island deoreased from 3^.487 
in 1830 to 137,334 in 1900, but the value of 
farm property (Tncludina land with improve¬ 
ments. implements, mkeninery and Eve stock) 
increased in the same period from 'ftp, W,640 
to $26,989,189. The number of ianns remained 
about the 11010—3383 in 1850 .pad !f4g8 in 
1900; but the average area decreased from 
io2<9 acres to 82.9 acres. Tbe vatuU of 'farm 
products increased from $3,670,135 in 1879 to 
88..333.864 in 1899. The avenige vatus of tanns 
increased Icosn $3347 in 1850 to $4999 in 1900. 
The number of nersoas engaged in.agriuvliurat 
pursuits in 1880 wfea 10,986, tad Ifl 1900. 

to.957. ' 

The total acreage of cereala (barley, -buck¬ 
wheat, Indian corn, «att, tye- tad Wts^ de¬ 
creased from 19,37s acres m. 1879 to 10,332 
acres in 1899, and the total product 'of tnise 
imops decreased from Boiiiii'Tta. in X849 to 
35 »;«iobtt. 1111899. - I . - , 

The. totel miiUber of neat cattle on -taims 
decreased from 36,962 in 1850 to 30,69^,61 
1900, but tha number of dairy eoWk' fficreased 
taom 48,698 to ^660. 

.fisVlw-^WRatag was, an sataiiltahM in¬ 
dustry m itnode Island as yta& .gs titj, 
and 10 7731. thp. colonial, atamiMy jifevjded 
a bounty athvesmUings ahasrel (or wbafc i^ CM a.p sntty ap oUnd 
for whalebone. Abont.syjo iptm cand|fls wqr -s—.> 

In 1846 about 90 whaling vetiels spiled from 
but by. thf .clom of tha centipy. thc,indw' 
ejUilwt. In leosi.tfaA'Uimbfiir. ot .pcnra 
gcheries foduetry sraa rSpis i and the yal^ b(,. 

♦*.5f6.6$8, tta tarwtat ite|imItan^,.'lob^^ 

(iptaih).i $86,478,;: icwp. 4tj8^jpi„sma, . 

RMe Island's mineral v^^h' 

The total vHue,i«giaM.^ftp f ' ' 
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.«m valued in 1908 ^ t 5 S^. 774 - Tbt value oi .the clay producta, 
Mn* and talc, aecrdiiaa from 1343,378 in 1907 to 1113,815 in 
1^. The miqfrtf o) fron ore was be(;un about 1767 in the vicinity 
oi the present Cranston, and much of the metal wa.s used in the 
making of .cannon during the War of Independence, but the supply 
was soon exhausted. Near Tiverton and Cranston graphite has 
quarried. 

Minufaetures .—Rhode Island Ls essentially a manufacturing 
State ; of the 191,933 persons in the state engaged in gainful 
occupations in 1900, 101,163 (or 53-7 %) were employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. By the middle of 
the 17th century boat^building had become an established . 
industry, and large vessels were built at Newport. In 1777 
the state offered a large premium for every pound of steel, 
aimilar to German steel, made within its boundaries; and in 
1789 a reeling and slitting mill was built near Providence. 
Cotton was first in^iortcd to Providence from Spain in 1785; 
a company to carry on cotton-spinning, formed at Providence 
in 1786, established there in the following year a factory con¬ 
taining a spinning jenny of 38 spindles (the first machine of 
the kind to be used in the United States), and also a carding 
machine and a spinning frame with which was manufactured 
a kind of jean having a linen warp and a cotton filling. The 
fly shuttle was also apparently first introduced at Providence 
in 1788. The first calico printed in the United States was 
made at East Greenwich about 1794. Tlie Providence Associa¬ 
tion of Medianics and Manufacturers, incorporated in 1789, 
organized industrial development. TTie pre^ibition of the 
.exportation from England of machinery, models or drawings 
retarded mechanical improvement, but in 1790 an industrial 
company was formed at Providence to carry on cotton spmning, 
and in December of that year there was estab&hed at Paw¬ 
tucket a factory equippi^ with Arkwright machinm constructed 
by Samuel Slater. This machinery was operated by water¬ 
power, then first used in the United States for the spinning of 
cotton thread; and from this may be dated the b^inning of 
the factory system in Rhode Island. These machines were soon 
adapted to the spinning of wool, and in 1804 a woollen factory 
was built at Peacedate, South Kingston. The first power- 
loom used in the United States was invented about 1813, and 
was set up at Peacedale, in 1814, for the manufacture of woollen 
suddlegirths and other webbing. Tlu:. .first power-loom for 
cotton manufacture was sot up in North Providence in 1817. 
Textile manufacturing by improved methods was hardly well 
established in Rhode Island before 1835. The nuinubcture 
of jewelry, which was established in Ptovidtnqe in 1784, was 
greatly promoted ten years later by Nchemiah Dodge’s in¬ 
vention of the process of “ gold filling," still, further improved 
in 1846 by Thomas Jf. lowe. The manufacture of silverware 
wa.s begun in Providence soon after the close of the War of 
Independence: 

Rhode Island^s wwter powers have been, its only natural 
resources which have aid^ in the development of' its manu¬ 
factures, and its transportation facilities have always been 
inadequate, because of snaliow water at Pro\|dance and scanty 
railway communication; but the state’s matiufacturing enter¬ 
prises arc of great importance. 

In ]9<x) Khode Island ranked 17th amongtha states in. the value 
Of its manufactured products, but led all oi the states in the vdue 
pw capita fltjo). The total number of - establiabmants 10.4850.. 
yni» 864; In JBgo, 5377, add in 1900; 4189. In 1900 there were 
tblig factories, and in iM, 1617 iketories.* The total capital in- 
vktsd In manuiactuimg In 1850 was lik;93S,67A; in 1890, 
.4(84.481401. apd in 1900, 1183.784,587. oi wtihih 8(76,901,606 
was M laetorles; in 1905 the «a[uial invested in iaetorteB was 
' tsi '^3 value of all mamrfaetuied prodlicts in (850 
•,WMli|»,li 7 J 588 ; to 1890, 1143,500,615. and to 1900. 8184,074,378. 
of wntoh ti'8j3,5M,383 was the vSlne of factory prednets; to 1905 
M value of fitolwy products waa 8102.109.1^3. The tvonige 
.auinber of fmployit In 1850 was 30,967 ; to iS^, 8t,iil; add in 

, '.iXha 19M ceasut of toandtoctarts gives statirties only for'estsib- 
iU&tohaia under i!kt faetdry system, eadudtog' fbe hand trades. 


1900, 98,8t3, oi whom 88,197 were iactory tmployis ; to 1905 
there were 97,318 factory employis. 

Rhode Island ranked first to tgoo ($t3,t39,3i3) and to 3905 
($14.431,756) among the states of the United States in the valve 
oi jewelry, which was fourth in the value of the state's manu¬ 
factures ; second in worsted goods (1900, $3.3,341,329; 1905. 

$44,477,596), which were first in value in the state’s manufac¬ 
tures ; and third In dyeing and finishing textiles (1900, $8,484,878 ; 
1905. $9,981,457). which ranked fifth among the state's manu¬ 
factures ; in the value of cotton goods (second in rank in the state) 
it fell from the fourth rank to t9oo ($24,056,175) to fifth rank in 
>905 (l3o.<>38,843), when the value of Rhode Island's product 
was less than that of Georgia. Other important manuumtures 
were: combined textiles (not including flax, hemp and jute products) 
in 1000, $77,998,396; in 1903. $103,096,311 ; foundrj’and machine 
shop products in 1900, 813.269,086; in 1905, $16,338,512; woollen 
goods in 1900, 85.330.550; in 1905. $8,163,167 ; rubber bools and 
shoes in 1900, 88,034,417; electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies to 1900, $5,tl3,293; to 1905. $5,435,474; silveiBmithtog 
and silverware to 1900, $4,249,190 ; in 1905, $5,323,264 ; gold and 
silver, reducing and refining (not from ore) in 1900, $3,484^454 ; 
in 1905, $4,260,698; cotton small wares in 1900. $2,379,51x1; in 
J905. $3.94f.®o7; hosiery and knit goods in 1900, $2,713.850; 
to 1905, $3.344.655; silk and silk goods in 1900, $1 311,333 : 
in 1905, $2,535,986. In 1905, 1146 establishments reported 
power, as against 1360 in 1900—a decrease of 15.7 %, but the total 
horsepower increased from 155,543 to 190,777, or 22.7 %. 

TraHsportation .—Steam nmway mileage in Rhode Island in¬ 
creased from 68 m. to 1850 to 209 m. in 1900, and to 211 m. on 
the 1st of January 1909 (the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
being the only railway system of any importance in Hie state). 
In 1910 a charter was granted to the Grand Trunk system. In 
1902 the mileage of street and electric railways (most oi them 
interurban) operated in the state was 336-33 m. The state has a 
natural water outlet in the Providence river and Narragansett 
Bay, but there is lack of adequate dockage in Providence harbour, 
and insufficient depth of water for ocean traffic. The ports of entry 
are Providence (by far the largest, with imports valued at 
$*.893.55*. and exports valued at $*2,517 in 1909), Newport and 
Bristol. 


Population ,—^The total population of Rhode Island in 1880 
was 276,531; in 1890, 345,506; in 1900, 4*8,556; and in 1910, 
542,694.* Ilie inCTease from 1880 to 1890 was 24.9 %, from 
1890 to 1900 24 %, and from 1900 to 1910, 26-6 %. Of 
the total population in 1900, 285,278 were native whites, 
* 34 , 5*9 were foreign-bom, 9092 were negroes, 366 were Chinese, 
35 were Indians and 13 were Japanese. Of the foreign-born, 
35,501 were Irish, .31,533 were French-Canadians and 22,832 
were English. Of tiie total population, 275,143 were of foreign 
parentage, m. either one or both parents were foreign-born— 
and 81^232 were of Irish parentage, both on the father's and 
mothers side, and, in the same sense, 49427 were of Frenoh- 
Canadian and ^,007 of English parentage. Rhode Island 
in 1900 bad theIrij^est percentage of urban population of any 
state in the Union, 91-6 % of the total popuktion living in 
cities of 4000 or more inhabitants. From 1890 to 1900 the 
urban population increased from 310,335 to 392,50^, or 26-5 %; 
while the rural population (i.e. population outside of incor¬ 
porated jilaces), increased from 35,171 to 36,047—11% ,of 
the -total ii^re^e in population. 'ThO cities of the state, with 
population in *900,* are Providence, 173,597; Pawtuckfct, 
39,231; Woonsocket, 28,204; Newport, 22,034; and Central 
Falls, 18,167. In 1906 there were in the state *64,712 com¬ 
municants of .vanous religious denominations, and of these 
199,951 were Roman Catholics. Second in strength were the 
fi^tists, who founded the colony; in 1906 they numbered 
UI1878,.. of whom 14^304 were of the Northern Convention. 
There were 15443 Protestant Episcopalians, 985^ Congrega- 
tiopalistg, 7892 Methodists. The Friends, whose ihfjuence 
was .so strong ia the early history of Providence, nupibered in 
i9e6.only 648 in.the whole state. .1, 

Administration.—Tht^ state is governed under the con¬ 
stitution of 1842, with amendments adopted in 1854, 1864, 
i8j$6, i$88,1889, 4892,. 1893,1900, 1903 > 49 ° 9 . AU native or 
natuniiaed citia aai of the United ^$*>$>*2 residing .in Rhode 
OTfae'bqpdlattans i(i other csitois yean were; (1796) -6B','925 ; 
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Isknd are citiaetw of the' state. Under an act of 1734 the 
suffrage was restricted to adult males who possessed a freehold 
of the value of $134 (see History). So far as state and national 
elections are concerned, the privilege was extended to native 
non-freeholders by th*e constitution of 1842, to naturalized 
foreigners who had served in the Civil War by an amendment 
of the 7th of April 1886, and to all adult male citizens by the 
amendment of the 4th of April 1888. A curious survival of 
the old system exists in the provision that only those who pay 
taxes on Si34 worth of property may vote for members of city 
councils or on propositions to levy taxes or to expend public 
money. The working men are thus almost entirely excluded 
from participating in the government of th* large factory 
towns. 

Amendments to the constitution must be passed by both 
houses of the General Assemtdy at two consecutive sessions, 
and must then be ratified by tl^e-fifths of the electors of the 
state present and voting thereon in town and ward meetings. 
Fifteen amendments have thus been added to the constitution 
of 1842. An amendment of the 7th of April 1886 forbade 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages, but it was 
badly enforced and was repealed by a .subsequent amendment 
of the 30 th of June 1889. 

The powers of the governor are unusually small. Until igoy. 
when a constitutional amendment was adopted, be had no power 
of veto, and his very limited nominal powers of appointment and 
removal are controlled by a rotten-bomugb Senate. The other 
administrative ofldcers are a secretary of state, an attorney-general, 
an auditor, a treasurer, a commissioner of public schools, a railroad 
commissioner, and a factory inspector, and various boards and 
commissions, such as the board of education, the board of agri¬ 
culture, the board of health, and the conunissionert of inland 
fisheries, commissioners of harbours and commissioners of pilots. 

The legislative power is vested in the General Assembly,' which 
consists of a Senate made np of the lieutenant-governor and of one 
senator from each of the thirty-eight cities and townships, in the 
state, and a House of Kepresentatives of seventy-two m^bers, 
apportioned according to population, but with the proviso that each 
town or city shall Iiavc at least one member and none shall have 
more than one-sixth of the total (SM History). Members of toe 
li^slatnrc and all state officials arc elected annually in November. 
A majority vote was formerly required, but since the adoption 
of the tenth amendment (November 38, 1893) a plurality vote 
has elected. 

At the head of toe judicial system is toe supreme court (1747), 
divided since 1893 into an appellate division and .a common picas 
division, with filial revisory and appellate jutiadictom upon all 
questions of law and equity. Below this are the twelve district 
courts, the town councils, probate courts in toe fitrgfir towns, and 
justices M the peade. The seven jud^ of toe supreme oemt and 
the district judges are elected by the. General Assembly, the former 
during good behaviour, the latter for terms of three years. 

The town (or township) is the unit of local government, the 
county recognized only for jddicie! purposn and to a certain 
extent in the appointment by central adrainistrativc boards. There 
are five cooBties and tobty-eight towns. The municipal govern¬ 
ments of Newport and Providence present interesting tratures, for 
which see the separate articles on these cities. 

Eduemtion. —The public school system of -ItoBde Mand was 
established in ifioo, abotishrd in 1803, and reestablished ia 1828. 
At toe head of it is a commissioner of education,,appoint by toe 
governor and the Senate, and a hoard of education, composed of 
the governor and toe lieutenant-governor ex oMcio and six other 
members elected by toe Cetieral Assembly, under an act of toe 
I 3 to of April i883,'assim«oded on the stoof April 1903, cducatton 
is compulsory for children between the ages jol seven ;aad fifteen, 
but the maximum limif is reduced to toitteen fof children who are 
employed at lawful labour. The total' enrolment' iii tot public 
schools in T903 was 71.4^) and the total expenditure ibi' public 
school purposes was |i,9*7.7S«'' *■ omsiderBbteiprOTortUin of.toe 
HaA and the French iCamidians.SBDditlieir cbildrto io thf, Poman 
Catholic parochial schools, ^e chief insUtuthms for higher edwea- 

* Under toe «mSdtuBon 0^1843 It wsM.juWyitled tliilt'ithei'e ifbbuld 
be two sessions-of toe General Amtihlfiy ahnaally : one at Newport 
in Hay, and toe other in Octdbercto hel heki ntSmtto KiatotiMra 
onoe in two yeew. nad itot intermf41(M8 IJto** 

one s si Wton wne previdnd ‘hit ib'W heW WTrdtipitnt indMappian 
adjlMiiiiiiialit bsl^ iMU '^nsumnltyrab ibbyidahoa.! iAndiepfitSPU 
*T msotoer nmtwtewt .Pnwidgiiga, )W*MWK1W« 

;,ru vrf! i 


Brown School (1819), all at Providence (j.s.), and toe Stsie Cdlege 
of AgricultuR and Mechanic Arts (1888) at Kingston, a land ^nt 
college under the Morrill Acts ot iSOt and 3890, the Hatch Act of 
1K87 and the Adams Act of 1906. Tliis institution was founded 
a.s an agricultural school in 1888 and became a college in 1B92. 
It has departments of agriculture, enmneering and Klence, a 
library of 15,000 volumes and an enieriment Statien. There are 
state trainmg-Kbools for teachers at Providenoe, Cranston, Bristol, 
Barrington, Central Falls, Warwick and Pawtu^cet. 

Charitable and Penal JnsMuitons .—A board of state charities 
and corrections, established In 18O9, supervises and contiPk all of 
toe penal, charitable and correctional institutions of toe state at 
large and also the local almshouses. Then, were in ' igto nine 
members of the board, three from Providence county, one from 
each of the other counties, and one from .the state at large; five 
were appointed by the governor with the consent of the &natc, 
and four were elected by toe Senate. A group of institutions 
(under the control of the board) at Howard^ in Crinstoli town¬ 
ship, about 7 m. from Providence, including the Workbouse and 
House of Correction, toe Hospital for the Inune (1869),. toe Alms¬ 
house, the State Prison and Providence County JaUj the fodk- 
anosset School for Boys, arid the Oakla'wn School tor GirM, are 
supmrted entirely or in ■part b}’ the state. In addition to toe 
inStitutionB under the board of charities and corrections toare are 
two under the tioard o( education, and supported wholly or in part 
by the state, the School for the Deaf (1077) and the Home and 
School for Dcpendeiit and Neglected Children (1885) at ftovidcnee. 
The Soldiers' Home (1891) at Bristol, toe Butler Hoepital'for toe 
Insane (1847) at Providence, and a Sanitarium (1905) at Wahum 
Lake, in the township of Burrillvillc, also receive state aid. 

Finance.—The diet sources of revenue in the order named are 
toe general property tax, the tax on savings banks, ftp tox on 
insurance companies, and liquor licences. There is no corporation 
tax. The total receipts from .all sources for the year 1909 were 
t2.317.512. toe expenditures $2,345,359. The public debt, which 
originated in 1752, amounted to £70,000 sterling in 1764, to /4000 
in 1775 and to $698,000 in 1783. Part of the Revolutionary debt 
was paid in depreciated paper, part was assumed isj toe: United 
States government, part was paid at various rates of deprepiatfon 
between 1803 and 1820, and the remainder, t43,97i, was repudiated 
in 1847. Other obligations had accumulated in toe meantime, 
however, so that the debt in 1848 amounted to $.187,000. 'Tbis 
was gradually reduced until the Civil War, when it was increased 
to $3,889,000 by 1805. A sinking fund commission was mtablished 
in 1875, and toe entire sum was extinguished by ths lai of August 
1894. The issue of bonds for the construction of the new cai ritol 
building and other purposes has led, however, to a nSw debt, wmch 
at the beginning of 1910 amounted to $4,800,000. There waa at 
the same time a sinking fund of $634,999. Before the, adoprion 
of the Federal constitution Rhode Island was badly afllictcd with 
the paper money heresy. ,^.4000 were printed in 1710, and from 
that time until 1751 there were nine separate issues. These were 
gradually retired, however, through toe efiorts of toe menaatile 
classes, aided by the parliamentary statutes of 1751 and 17b), and 
by about 1763 .the finances were again placed on a sound money 
basis. The innux of Continental ciirreficy gave some trouble during 
the War of Independence, but there were no further local issues 
until 1766, when 4100,000 were isstied.' . . ' ni ) ' f. 

Ths first banks organised in ths state were the Proividcpoe £|ank 
in 2791. toe Bank of Rhode Island a^ Newport m 1705, aqd toe 
Washington Bank at Westerly ifi tSoo. Forty-fouf' Charten had 
been ismed ia 1B26 and sixty in 1837. Partly through Mtrieifve 
local legislation and partly slS a result of the operation of the Sufiolk 
system of redemption in Boston, these fostitutiona were .g^ays 
conservative. During practically toe entire period before toe 
CivU War their note jssuck constituted a imallar proportion of toe 
capRal stock than toote of any etoer state. By an aet of 1858 
which is still in force, anmiai reports must'be pnieBisd 'to toe Mate 
auditor. On toe eatabliehmeat of the natioosl banking syatepi. 
i 863>65. nearly all of the banks took out national oharters. 
Since 1865 the afoSt notable features have been toe risC and de- 
eadenCe m tite nUtiohal brinks and toe rise of the'trfist eompoaies. 
Dating the'derade from 1890 to'iqaa toe deposits in the national 
'banks iacnaseo onf]|45 %.froia $16,700,000 40 fij^joo.apo; those 
of toe trust corapanin incrOa^ 330 %, from $14,009,060 to more 
than |fo,o6oi,obo. Diitiim . toe petidd' fi^ lai^ to toot: twtnity 
‘natiOhillbaakS retired frim butitiess, and toe totiil capita stoofc'WUi'te- 
■ dueSd frauabaattwenty mithooBtoaboiit arietimam iU iona w ttortlisa. 

tdand wk''fotiti^ ‘hf, tiifU 

lihsStMjhuskto, whil Went ill'iietiWh.W 
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Beeomingp dumtisfled with conditions at Portemouth, Codd- I 
idgton and Cluke removed a few miles farther south on 
the >9th of April 1639, and established a settlement at New- I 
port. In a similar manner Warwick was foundixl in January | 

1643 by seceders from Proviiicnce under the lead of Samuel | 
Gorton. The union of Portsmouth and Newport, March 12, 
1640, was followed by the consolidation of all four settlements, 
May 19, 1647, under a patent of March 14, 1644, issued by 
the parliamentary board of commissioners for plantations, 
■fte prticularistic sentiment was still very strong, however, 
and in 1651 the union split into two confederations, one in¬ 
cluding the mainland towns. Providence and Warwick; the 
other, the island towns, Portsmouth and Newport. A re¬ 
union was effrrted in 1654 through the influence of Roger 
Williams, and a charter was .secured from Charles II. on the 
8th of July 1663. Jn tlie patent of 1644 the entire colony 
was celled Providence Plantations. On the 13th of March 

1644 the Portsmouth-Newfiort General Court changed the 
name of the island from .\quidneck to the Isle of Rhodes or 
Rhode Island. 'I'he ofiicial designation for the province as 
a whole in the charter of 16(13, therefore, was Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. The charter was suspended 
at the beginning of the Andros regime in 1686, but was re¬ 
stored again after the Revolution of 1689. The closing years 
of the t7th century were ebararterized by a gradual transition 
from the agricultural to the commercial stage of civilization. 
Newport became the centre of an extensive business in piracy, 
privateering, smuggling, and legitimate trade. Cargoes of 
rum, manufuctured from West Indian sugar and molasses, 
were c.xportC(l to Africa and exchanged for slaves to be sold 
in the southern cotnnii.s and the West Indies. The passage 
of the Sugar Act of .\pril 5, 1764, and the steps taken by the 
British government to enforce tlie Navigation Acts seriously 
affected this trade. 'I’he people of Rhode Island played a 
prominent part in the struggle for independence. On tlie 
gth of June 177* the “ Gaspee,” a British vessel which had 
been sent over to enforce the acts ol trade and navigation, 
ran aground in Narragansett Bay and was burned to the 
water's edge by a party of men from Providence. Nathanael 
Greene, a native of Rhode I.sliind, was made commander of 
the Rhode Island militia m May 1775, and a major-general 
in the Continental army in August 1776, and in the latter 
capacity he served with ability until the close of the war. 

In the year 1776, General Howe sent a detachment of his 
army under General Henry Clinton to seize Newport as a 
base of operations for reducing New England, anil the city 
was occupied by the British on the 8th of December 1776. 
To capture this British garrison, later increased to 6000 men, 
the_ co-opemtion of about 10,000 men (mostly New England 
milkia) under Major-General John Sullivan, and a French 
fleet carrying 4000 French regulars under Count D’Estaing, 
was planned in the snmmcr of 1778. On the gth of August 
.Sullivan crossed to the north end of the island of Rhode Island, 
but as the Frenchmen were disembarking on Conanicut Island, 
Lord Howe arrived with, the British fleet. Count D’Estaing 
hastily re-embarked his troops and sailed out to meet Howe. 
For two days the h(»tile fleets manoeuvred for positions, 
and then they were dispersed by a severe storm. On the 
ntb, D'Estaing returned to the port with his fleet badly 
crippled, and only to announce that he should aail to Boston 
to relit. The American officers protested but in vain, and 
Oh the «8th they decided to retreat to the north end of the 
islaad. The' fintisb pursued, and the next day there was 
a tevtre engagement in which the Americana were driven 
■from Turkey a^ Quaker Hills, On the 30th the Americans, 

..Ipuning of tjhe aj^Hoach of Lord Howe’s fleet with 5000 
tipops upoer Qlinb^, decided to abandon the island, ^e 
Bigtoh avacuafed Newport the ajth of Opjoljur 1779,' apd the 
fu itatjopmwre from July i,7«d'fo 17,81. . 

, ^^‘amf’s ideas pnj) ^e jiticuliar 

\ chpditiOM ifodp* ,settJamenfo Wre otablisliied 

have tedded to dinerenntte the history of Rhode Island from 


that of the other New England states. In 1640 the General 
Court of Massachusetts declared that the representatives of 
Aquidneck were “ not to be capitulated withal either for them¬ 
selves or the people of the isle wherj they inhabit,” and in 
1644 and again in 1648 the application of the Narragansett 
settlers for admission to the New England Confederacy was 
refused except on condition that they should pass under the 
jurisdiction of either Massachusetts or Plymouth. Rh^e 
Island was one of the first communities in the world to advo¬ 
cate religious freedom and political individuaii.sm. 

Tlie individualistic prinidple was shown in the jealousy of 
the towns toward the central government, and in the establish¬ 
ment of legislative supremacy over the executive and the 
judiciary. The legislature migrated from county to county up 
to 1854, and there continued to be two centres of govern¬ 
ment until rgoo. The dependence of the judiciary upon the 
legislature was maintained until r86o, and the governor is still 
shorn of certain powers which are customary in other states 
(see Adminislralim). In the main the rural towns have 
adhered most strongly to the old individualistic sentiment, 
whereas the cities have kept more in touch with the modern 
nationalistic trend of thought. This was shown, for example, 
in the stru^le for the ratification of the Federal constitution. 
Under the Articles of Confederation it was principally Rhode 
Island that defeated the proposal to authorize Congress to 
levy on impost duty of 5 % mainly as a means of meeting 
the debts of the Centra! government. AVhen the constitu¬ 
tional convention met in Philadelphia in 1787 to frame a con¬ 
stitution for a stronger Federal government, the agriculturists 
of Rhode Island were afraid that the movement would result 
in an interference with their local prmleges, and especially 
with their favourite device of issuing paper money, and the 
state refused to send delegates, and not until Congress had 
passed a tariff act which threatened destruction to the state’s 
commerce if it remained out of the Union did it, in May 1790, 
ratify the Federal constitution, and then only by a majority 
of two votes. Rhode Island, like the rest of New England, 
was oppo.sed to the War of 1B12 and the Mexican War. 
During the Civil War it sent 23457 men into the service 
of the Union. 


The economic transition of the later t7th century from the 
agricultoral to the commercial regime was followed by a further 
transition to flie manufacturing r^me during the closing years 
of the t8th and the early years of the 19th centuries. Com¬ 
mercial interests have b«n almost entirely destroyed, partly 
because of the abcAition of the slave trade and partly because 
of the embaigo and the war of tSrz, but mainly because the 
cities of the state are unfavourably situated to be the termini of 
interstate railway systems. Providence, owing to its superior 
water-power facilities, has therefore become one of the leading 
manufacturing centres of New England, whereas Newport is 
now known only as a fashionable summer resort. The move¬ 
ment as a wh()le was of exactly the same character as the 
industrial revolution in England, and it led to the same result, 
a struggle for dectoral reform. The system of apportionmrait 
and the franchise qualifications were worked out to meet the 


needs of a group of agricultural communities. The charter of 
1663 and the franchise law of 1724 established substantial 
equality of representation among the towns, and restricted the 
suffhige to freeholders. In the course of time, therefore, the 
small towns came to be better rqrreaented proportionally than 
tlw large^ cities, and the grosring class of artisans was entirely 
disfnmchised. The city tif Providence issued a call for a 
institutional conventkm ip 17^, and similar efforts were made 
in 1799, 1817, i8at, i8as ana 1824, but nothing was accom- 
plialied. Aboat 1840 Thtomas W. Dorr {1805-1854J, a young 
lawyer of Providence. Mgan a systamatic oampaign for an 
ext^pp of the apjl iig^; a ret^j^^rnfottment of r^resentation 
apd- the etteUi^ipient ,of 'On, independent judidgi^. Hie 
stniMla, whkh laeted 'for seveni ytus, and in fact ta ^not ^yet 
entUdy overj was onw between the dries and the eoisitiy, 
between the manufacturers and the a^cuItutMti.’ It #as 
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also compliMt^ by racial and religions prejudices, a taufe 
proportion of the f^tory operatives being foreigners and RomS 
^tholics, and most of the country people native Protestants. 
The former were in general associated with the Democratic 
party, the latter with the Whi®. A convention summoned 
without any auAonty from the legislature, and elected on the 
principle of universal manhood suffrage, met at Providence, 
October 4-Novembcr i8, 1841, and drafted a frame of govern¬ 
ment which came to be known as the People’s ConstitutiW A 
second convention met on the call of the legidature in February 
1842 and adopted the so-called Freeman’s Constitution. On 
being submitted to popular vote the former was ratified by a 
largi' majonty (December 27, 28, 29, 1841), while the latter 
was rejected by a majority of 676 (March 21, 22, 23, 1842). 
At an election held on the i8th of April 1842 Dorr was chosen 
governor. The supreme court of the state and the president 
of the United States CFyler) both refused to recognize the 
validity of the People s Constitutkrn, whereupon Dorr and a few 
of his more zealous adherents decided to organize a rebellion. 
They were easily repulsed in an attack upon the Providence 
town arsenal, and Dorr, after a brief period of exile in Connecti¬ 
cut, was convicted of high treason on the 26th of April 1844, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for life. He was released by 
act of the Assembly in June 1845, and was restored to the full 
l ights of citizenship in May 1851.' The Frocks Constitution, 
modified by another convention, which heli|^session at New¬ 
port and East Greenwich, Soptcmbei^H^vember 5, 184a, 
was finally adopted by popular 
Only a partial concession was t 
The suffrage was extended to no' 
of American birth. Represenj ' 
legislature was apportioned 
on condition that no city 




nber 21-23, t84* 
eldemand.'for reform. 
I but only to those 
the lower house of the 
j to popnlatibn, but only 
aishouid ever elect more than 


one-sixth of the total nupgS <ff members. Each city and town 
without regard to pontf^n were to elect one senator. In 
order to perpetuate jp'-system the method of amending the 
constitution wm mj#extremely difficult (see Admimstratum). 
Since the adoption jthe constitution the conditions have become 
worse owing to twxtensive imm^ation of foreigners into the 
large cities and m gradual decay of the rural towns. From 
about 1845 toa8o most of the hnmigrants were Irish, but 
since 1880 thwrench-Canadians have constituted the chief 
element. Itidjjbo over 30 % of the population of the state 
^vas forcign-kp. A constitutional amendment of 1888 extended 
to them tbjl|ht of suffrage in state and naticmal elections, and 
an amcnd^K of 1900 partially remedied the evils in the system 
of apporMlhent. When the last Federal census was taken in 
1910, Pidpence, Pawtucket, Woonsocket and Newport, with 
a cumbiif population of 341,222, had four senators, wheress 
the renpder of the state, with a population of 201452, had 
thirty-lff. Providence, with a pop^ation of 224,326 out of a 
total <ft42,674, had one member in a Senate of thirty-eight and 
twenimve members in a House of Representatives of one 
hundd. The Ropubticiin machine fin^ it easy with the 
supift of the millionaire summer colony at Newpm and the 
stre!>ailway corporations to corrupt the French-Canadians and 
a ption of the native element in the rural towns and maintain 
abftite control of the state government. The majority has 
ocsionally protested by electing a Democratic governor, but 
Mias not been able to aocompHsh aigreat deal, because until 
19 he did not have veto pow^ nor efiectudl megns-to induce 
U Senate to ratify his appointments. Bonds were issued on 
b 8th of Novenibw 1S92 dor the constructiaR of a new state 
bse at Providence, the corner stone’whS laid in Octoto 1896^ 
d the building was thrown Openlto uscoh tfae sstiof'jMniary 
»i. A eonstitutioltal (mtendmesit -of 1900 idispensed with 
♦ session of fche Ic^idatUw at Nesrporti . . . ^ , 

'll'presidentiM Campdigiu the'-state-Mas .been FederaUst, 
re-i-tfide'; "DemoiuatR -RepobUcany 1804-7- Fed«aiisty 2808- 
Iff DeM 0 mtie'ICjM(ifaiidi»,'c 8 i 6 -(teu jrAdaoks (Repidflioein), 
igsdtoSriSatienat Rc|i«bBismv zdsej^'Dteomftic.-sfiJfi'j 
Mg,>t8i|o^tS48; Ddriocratic, rSjsdpaitd KepUbliisin sinot 28561 


GOVERNORS OF RHODE ISLAND 
Ptrttmnah 

Wff^^clington . JuOgs, I6j8-i6s9 

WiUiam Hutchinson . .. i63!>-iaM 

. . Newfiort 

W Ilham Coddington . Judge, 1039-1640 

PorismotUU and Nawpert 

William Coddington Goveilior. J61JO-1647 

Phxsidents unobr the Patemt Of ij6'44 

Nicholas Easton .... lOjSlraj? 

Provtdence and IPanMce' 

Gorton . . . President, lesMejS 

TohnSmitti ... iOst-i«ss 

Gregory Dcxlcr . ,65^1654 

Portsmouth and Sewport 

John Saniord . President. 1651-1654 ' 

PRESIUUNTS . UNDER THE PATENT OF I(144 i - 

Nicholas Easton 'i6s4 - 

Roger Williams . . . tbjLtesf 

Benedict Arnold / -lOssi-iooo 

wniiam Brenlon . I6^r6to 

Benedict Arnold . , , . tb6i~t663 

Governors under the Charter of i66} 


Benedict Arnold . . . 

WiUiam Brenton 
Benedict Arnold 

Nicholas Easton ... 

William Coddington . . , ' 

Walter Clarke . . ' . 

Benedict Arnold 

WUliom Coddington 

John Cranston .... 

Pcleg Saniord . . . . ' 

William Coddington, 2nd 
Henry Bull 

Walter Clarke , . . . 

John CoggeshaU (acting) 

Henry BnU .... 

John Easton . .. . , 

Caleb Carr . , 

Walter Clarke .... 
Samuel Cranston 

Joseph Jcncks .... 
Wmiam Wanton 

John Wanton .... 
l^bard Ward .... 
William Greene. 

Gideon Wanton.... 
WiUiam Greene.... 

Gideon Wanton. . . 

William Cnene .... 
Stephen Hopkins 

William Greene. , , , . 

Stephen Hwkins . , • 

Samuel Ward , , , - • 

Stephen Hopklne , . . - 

Samuel Ward . . .. 

Stephen Hopktoe . ; 

Jonas Lyndon ' . . 

Joseph wnntaa. . ... 

Nicholns Cooke. . . 

WiUinm Greene, and . . , 

'< lohnGottilis . ... 

Arthur Fenner,* Bedetmliet and Detndoiatio Ri 
pubKoan . - 

. nndMttmiaRl<(actiag), Democratic RepSUioan 
■ ‘ Henry Smith, ■ - ' .. - 

Isaac WUbmir, w ■„ ■' 

James Fenner, Democratic RnpubUoM 
-William Janes, FedsnUst: 


16OJ-J666 

l 60 tirl 669 

i 6 <«Ft» 67 * 

1672-1974 

l 074 --t 676 , 

.4676-7*677 

* 6^-«676 

l678-ui%> 

1680-1W3 

1683-1685 

l685-tf>a6 

* 686 * 

1689-1690 I 
1690 

*690-1693 

* 6*5 

*6^1698 

1(1^1727 

> 7 * 7 -^i 73 « 

• 73 M 733 

* 734''*740 

*740-1743 

* 743->745 

1743-*746 

1746-1747 

* 747 -* 74 » 

J 748 -J 7 SS 

* 737 -trs 8 > 
■•t 758 -* 762 ',. 

*■762-1.765 
1765-1765. 

■I 767-2768 
’ 176 «w( 769 r . 
I 7 b 9 -t 77 } 
* 775 -<i. 7»8 

*778-2786 

'*786-1790 

■1790441805, ■ 

.'18015. ..> .. 

’'i 865 wiI 66 ' 
'■'idoa-iBoj-' 

-tdoT-etti 

i8lBte»8i7' 


Nehemlah R. Kaigbt, DemoonitieRepubliEMli;. ■<■# 1 88 1 1 - >< 
' WUUnmCOabti*, . .-^tHaSStepi,,. . 

'"■jamet Femier*’(Democratic BepubUcan'-mtA'.’. '>'li" 
National RepobHcn a) ■ i • . 11 '■'''' 


«*6“rted/tarii#i btiweim 

and Warwick on 099 tide .naif PortaUMMim a«dnNti#drtl,iM5 the 

other. They were reunited in 1654. . __ 

*,Tlie, chaiter -waa eiinauded,,Inn,4686..tot*1^.412^ 
time the pceviaca-wM imacc,tiie«ipc(visMm of;m r 
■ Arthur Fenner became a Democratic **-TtTWira,ij..,iiij,»gyi|_, , 
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Lemut'l H. Arn6M, Matlonal RrpubKcan 
John 11 Francis, Dcmucral an<l Anti-Maaonic 
William Spracae, Wliii;. 

Samuel W. King. Wing. 

Undkk tiik ('oNsm l'tion op 184 
James Fenner, Whig . 

Charles Jackson.' Dmocrat 
Byron Diman. Whig 
Elisha Harris. Whig 
Henry H. Anthony, WTiig 
Ptiilip Allen. Democrat 
Francis M. Dimond (acting). Democrat 
William W, Hoppin, Whig and American 
Elisha Dyer, Kepublican 
Thomas O, Turner, Republican 
William Sprague,’ llnionist 
William C. Corzens (acting), Hnionist 

i amos Y. Smith. Republican 
mbmsi' K. Burnside, ,, 

Seth Fadelford, 

Henry Howard, 

Henry Lippitt, „ 

Charles C. Van Zandl. „ 

Allred H. Littlefield, ., 

Augustus O. Brown, „ 

George P, Wetmore, ., 

John W. Davis. Democrat. 

Royal C. Taft, Republican, , 

Herbert W. iJidd. 

John W. Davis, Democrat 
Herbert W Ladd, Republican . 

D, Russell Brown. 

Charles W. lappitt, 

Elisha Dyer. 

William Gregory, 

Charles Ddan Kimball, Republican 
L, F. C. Garvin, Democrat 
George H. I'tter, Republican . 

James H. Higgins. Democrat . 


■1841-1831 

183.1-1848 

1838-1839 

18111-1843 

1841-184.3 
1843-1840 
i84(>-i847 
1847-1849 
1849-1851 
1831-1853 

1B54-1837 

T857-1B59 

1859- 1860 

1860- 1863 
1863 

186.3-1806 
18(16—1869 
18(19-1873 
1871-1875 
1875-1877 
1877-1880 
1880-1883 
1883-1885 
1885-1887 
1887-1888 
188^1889 

1889- 1890 

1890- 1891 

1891- 1892 

1892- 1895 
1895-1897 

1897-1900 

1900- igoi 

1901- 1903 
1905-1905 
1905-1907 
1907 


IliBUOiiaAPHV. — For general physical description sre C. T. 
Jackson, Report im the Geological and Agricultural Survey 0/ Rhode 
tetaud (Providence, 1840) ; N, S, Slialer, j. B. Woodworth, and A. F. 
I'ocrste, Oeatogy of the Narragansrtt Basin (Washington, 1899) ; 
and T. Nelson Dale, The Chief Commercial Granites of Massachusetts, 
Sew Hamfishire and Rhode Island (Ibid., 1908), being BuUettn 354 
of the B.S. tleoUigical Survey. Administration;—The charters 
o( 1(144 tbl’.l and the constitution o( 1842 axe all given in F. N. 
i'horpe. Constitutions. Charters, and Organic Laws (Wa^ington, 
1909), vol. vi. See also the annual reports ol tha treasuher, the 
auditor, the c(mirais.sioner ol pulilic schools, the board of education, 
and the board of state charities and corrections; W. H. Ttdman. 
History of Higher Education in Rhode Island (Washington, 1894) ; 
Henry I’hillips, Jr . Historical Shetches of the Paper Currency of the 
American Colonies (2 vols., Roxbury, Mass., 1865-1866); Thomas 
Durfee, Gleamngs from the fudiesat History of Rhode Island (Provi¬ 
dence. 1883) j and the works ol Field, Richman and Mewty (see 
History, Bibliography). 

History.~~Vax many years the standard authority on the period 
before the ratification of the constitution was S. G. Arnold. History 
of Rhode Island, /6_f6-tyyo (2 vols,. New York, 1859-60, 4th ed., 
Providnice, 1894). His work has, however, been partially wper- 
seded by T. B. Richman, Rhode Island : Its Making and Meaning, 
(2 vols., 1902),.and Rhode Island : A SNuy in Separatism 
(Boston and New York, 1905). Edward Field (Editor), Stale of 
Rhode Island and Providence Ptanlalion at the end of the Centorv : 
.1 History (3 vols., Boston, 1902). is valuable for the more recent 
history oi the state. See also Adeloa (Rirton. The Idfe and Times 
of Samuel Gorton (Philadelphia, 1908) • W. B Wneden, Early 
Rhode Island ; A Social History of tho 'Ro&ple' (New York, tQto) ; 
F. G. Bates, Rhode Island and the Formation of tho Union (New 
York. 1898); A. M. Mowry. Tho Dorr Was: v Hia Cosutsdutional 
Sfmjtol in Rhode Island (Providence, 1901) ; Records of lh»:Colony 
of Rho d e Island and Providence PlanSalion. tbrbeins (to. vols.. 
Provktaace, i836-(>5) ; tShtie Island Histerisitk Sooisly, CoUsc- 
tions («o mla. to be continued. Providence. xRsf^iqos) j fPrateed- 
ings mid. 4 pulUt)aiiesu, tj mimben (Piovi<kliK», 1872-1902, to be 
Mntlnu^x.a'te Qnarlorly (8 vols,. i892-t9sa, dtMMtinned); 
Rhode Island sHstoeaoeU Tmrtsi Senes i.. aoiy^ (Providence, 
1877-iaBaL . Series 11 .. 5 vols. (Providence, 'I889 Hj 6)- For 
general UMiograpbies see J. R. Bartlett, Bihtiography of Rhode 
/lls«d (PravidsMe, 9S64); C-iR. Bngham, in iFMdj Ill., m. 651- 
811 lad Rtohman, to iTIStodv to SeiMnaiMM, ppv .5.V.3-85. ; . 
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RHODES, OKCIL JOHN (1853-1902), British colonial a 
Imperial statesman, was born on the 5th of July 1853, 
Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire. His father was a clergynu 
but he iclaimcd descent from yeoman stock. Cecil John Rho( 
was the fifth son. in a large family of sons and daughters, 
the time of his birth his father held the living of Bishop Stc 
ford. The boy was educated at Bishop Stortford gramn 
school with the intention of preparing for the Church; but 
the age of sixteen his health broke down, and in the latter p 
of 1870 he was sent to Join an elder brother, ttien engaged 
farming in Natal. In that year diamemds were discovered 
the Kimberley fields. By the end of 1871 Mr Rhodes a 
his brother were among the successful diggers. Tlie dry 
of the interior restored Mr Rhodes’s health, and before he v 
nineteen he found himself financially independent, physics 
strong and free to devote his life to any object which commem 
itself to his choice. 

Rhodes has left behind him an interesting record of 
manner in which he was affected by the situation. He del 
mined to return to England, and to compete his education 
reading for a degree at Oxford ; but before doing so, he sp 
eight months in a solitary journey through the then lit 
known parts of the country lying to the north of the Oral 
and Vaal rivers. He went through Bechuarmland to Mafeki 
thence to Pretorii, Murchison, Middelburg and back throi 
the Transvaal to Kimberley. The journey, made in an ^ 
wagon at a rate of progression of some 15 to 20 miles a d 
represented a walking tour of eight months through the v 
spaces of rolling veld which at that time filled those regions 
^utbem Africa. He saw one of the healthiest countries in ' 
worid barely occupied. He knew the agricultural possibilil 
of Natal. He knew its mineral iwealth. The effect of 1 
combined influences on his mind, in the circumstances in wh 
he found himself, was profound. The idea took passion 
possession of him that the fine country through which he moi 
ought to be secured for occupation by the British race, tmd tl 
no power but Great Britain Miould be allowed to dominate 
the administration of South Africa. When he brought 
self-imposed pilgrimage to u end, he had found an object 
which he propo^ to devote his life. It was nothing less tl 
the governance of the world by the British race. A will exi 
written in Mr Rhodes's own handwriting a couple of ye 
later, when he was still onlytwenty-two, in which he states 
reasons for accepting the aggrandizement and seivice of 1 
British empire m hts highest ideal of praaical a(Meveme 
It ends with a single bequest of everything of which he mig 
die possessed, for the furtherance of this great putpoi;. Fi' 
and-twenty years later his final will carried out, wth soi 
difierence of detail, the same intention. 

The share which he allotted to himself in the general %hei 
was the extension of the area of British settlement in ^frii 
but he did not attempt to address himself immediately to jub 
work. He returned, in accordance with his first resolv, 
Oxford, where he matriculated at Oriel. In 1873 his hwl 
again failed, and he was sent back to South Africa under vh 
was practically a deaH> sentence. Years afterwards be sawt 
entry of his own case in the diary of the eminent physic 
whom he consulted, .with a note, “ Not six months to liv 
South Africa again restored, him to health. Three years U 
he was bazdc at Oxford, and from >876 to 1878 he kept his ten 
During this periad be spent, the . l^ng Vacation each year 
South Africa, when his large' financial internts were de 
inoreiuing in in^tortanca. &! was a member of the O 
mbuBtry when, after la further lapse of years, he kept his 1 
term and totoc Kb degree. He' liid not read hard at Oxfo 
and 'was more than once ronoM^rated with in the earlier tei 
for non-attendance at leotuivs. But he pas^ his exami: 
tions; and thonghiKe traa never a student in the univen 
sense of the temt) he wM to .the end of hit bfe.a keen devou 
of bodhii i He kept! always a. ipecial , liking te oectam.piai 
authors. • ArisMUe iwaatke gntte toKom «S9a lad be f^oy 
in seeking the "I bighastj object’’ on which to exerdie | 
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“bghe?t activity of the soul.” Marcus Awelius -wa!! his 
constant companion. There exists at Grote Schunr a copy of 
the Medtuaum deeply scored with Mr Rhodes’s marks. 

During this Oxford time, and on to i88i, Mr Rhodes was 
occupied with the amdganiation of the larger number of tile 
diamond mines of Kiinbetley with the De Beers Company, an 
operation which established his ^ition as a practical financier 
and gave him an important connexion and following in the 
business world. To many admirers who shared his ideas on 
public questions his connexion with the financial world and his 
practical success were a stumbling-block. It was often wished 
for him that he had “ kept himself clear of all that." But this 
was not his own view. His ideals were political and practical. 

To him the making of money was a necessary preliminary to 
their rcali^tion, and lie was proud of his practical ability in 
this direction. He was personally a man of most simple tastes. 

His immense fortune was spent in the execution of his ideals, 
and it has been justly said of him that he taught the world a 
new chapter of the romance of wealth. 

In 1881 Mr Rhodes entered public life as a member of the 
Cape assembly. It was the year of the Majuba settlement. 

South Africa was convulsed with questions which had arisen 
between the British and tiie Dutch, and leaders of Dutch 
opinion at the Cape ventured to speak cmenly of the formation 
of a United States of South Africa under its own flag. The 
British party needed a rallying-ground, and Mr Rhodes took 
his stand on a policy of local union combined with the consolida¬ 
tion and expansion of Imperial interests. He offered to Dutch 
and British alike the ideal of a South Africiui F^eration 
governing itself within the empire, and extending, by its gradual 
absorption of native territories, the range of Imperial administra¬ 
tion. Local seltgovemment was, in his opinion, the only endur¬ 
ing ba.si.s on which the unity of the empire could be built, and 
throughout his life he was as keen a defender of Id^ rights as 
he was of Imperial unity. There was a period somewhat later 
in his career when this attitude on his part gave rise to a good 
deal of misapprehension, and his advocacy of the elimination of 
direct Imperial interference in local affairs catised him to ^ 
viewed in certain quarters with suspicion as a Separatist and 
Independent. Those who were inclined to take this view were 
greatly strengthened in their suspicions by the fact that at 
a critical moment in the struggle for Home Rule in IrehUid 
Mr Rhodes contributed £to,ooo to the funds of the Separatist 
party. The subsequent publication of his correspondence on 
the subject with Mr Parnell, who was at that time leading the 
Home Rule party, demonstrated, however, the essential fact 
that, whatever might have been the secret intentions of the 
extreme Irish Home Rulers, Mr Rhodes’s contribution was made 
strictly subject to the retention of the Irish members at West¬ 
minster. He remained of the opinion that the Home Rule 
movement, wisely treated, would have had a consolidating and 
not a disruptive effect upon the organizatioh of the emigre. 

In South Africa the mfluence which he acquired over the 
local independents and over the Dutch vote was subsequently 
an important factor in enabling him to carry out the scheme 
of northern expansion which he had at heart, and which he hm] 
fully developed in his own mind at Oxford in 1878. In i88r 
the Bechuana territory was a sort of no man’s Umd through 
which ran the trade routes to the north. It was evident -tl^t 
any power which commandtd the ttade routek would Command 
tfie unknown northern territory beyond. 'Oie. Pretoria Con¬ 
vention ot iMt limited the westward extension Of fhe Tranivaal 
to a line east 'of'tbe trade routes. Nevertheless','BieTeconstitOMd 
republic showed itself ahxious'to encroeiOh 'bjf' iiki^larbveribw 
into natjVeierritories,and MrRtiOdrii ftoredW^totbe'ektOniflOn 
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1884 a second convention signed in Ixmdmi again deilsed thO' 
western frontier of the Thuiivaiti, Bedhuanidand being left 
outside the republic. With the consent of Great BritAi; 
Owmany had occupied, almost at the same tihiej the territory 
on the Atlantic coast now known as German SoOtii-West AfridL' 
In August 1884 Mr Rhodes was appohtted resident deputy 
commissioner in 'Bednianaland, where, notwittMtonding tiie 
conventions to the contrary, Boers had ousted the datives horn 
considerable areas and Set up the so<stiled republics of Gosh^ 
and Stellaland. An old Dutchman who knew the value Of the 
position said privately to Mr Rhodes, “ This is thelcey ofBontil 
Africa.” The question at issue was whether Great'Britain Of 
the Transvaal was to hold the key. It was a qifpition abdut 
which at that time the British public knew nothing aind cared 
nothing. Mr Rhodes made it his business to enfigbten them, 
ftesident Kruger, speaking for the government of ifac IWmsvUlal, 
professed to regard the Dutch commandoes as freebooters, and 
to be unable to control them. It devolved upon Great Britain 
to oblige them to evacuate the territory. Lwgely as the result 
of Mr Rhodes’s exertions tiie necessary step wiuf 'teken. Thh 
W^n expedition of 1884-^5 wa* out- In the presence Of 
British troops upon the frontier Resident Kruger recom^ 
his controlling power over the Transvaal burghers, and willwut 
any fighting the commandoes were withdrawn. Thereupon 
southern BkhuaWdand was declared to be British territoiy, 
while a ^tish protectorate was declared over the northern 
regions up to the ssnd parallel (September 1885). 

It was the first round in the long dud fought oh the fidd 
of South Africa' between Mr Rhodes, as the representative Of 
British interests, and President Kruger, as the head of (he 
militartt Dutch party. The score on this occasion was to Hr 
Rhodes, and the entrance to the interior was Secured'.’ But the 
ssnd parallel was lar shwt of the IhniU to which Mr Rhodes 
hoped to see British inflnence extend, and hefearcd lest Germany 
and the Transvaal m^t yet join hands in the native terfitory 
beyond, and bar hes farther progress towards the north. The 
discovm’ of gold on the Witwaterarand in 1886, adding to 
the weuth and importance of the Trs^vaal, gave substancO 
to this fear.' 

The territory to the north of the ssnd paralld was at that 
time under the domination erf LObengula, chief of the Matabde, 
a native potenute edebrated alike for bis ability and for 
tte despotic character of his rule, niere were rumours of 
Dutch and German emissaries at the 'kraal of 'Lobengula, 
e^aged in persuading that chief to cede certain portions Of 
his territory. Portugal (dso Was putting forward Shadowy 
claims to the country. It was in these circumstances that 
Mr Rhodes conceived the idea of forming a British Gihrtffed 
Company, Which should ocaipy the tiiTitory for Wading and 
mining purposes as far as the ZambCii^ and brfag the whedef 
under the protection of' Great Britain! ‘ The Idea toc^ shs^ 
in 1887, in Whidi year 'Mr Rhodes’s first emiSsarito Wetw leM 
to Lobriigula.' 'The chkrter of the British Sontii Africa GoMpfasV 
was granted in October 1889. Between the tw»rflaMi-!h 4 
conception of the possibilities to be achieved'by the'Cotn)Mriy' 
had expanded, m Rhodes no longer limited' the sptm of fils 
opentiOhs to the Zambezi, but, crossing the river at ^ 
of the Portuguese settlements at its mouth, he obtained per¬ 
mission to ext^ the territories of the-Chairtered COnmaniy to 
the southern enCk of Lake Tanganjfka, indudihg WitSfa tiie 
sphere of its operations the British settiemenW iOMMdy .iMdle 
in Nyskaland. He ho^ to ^ fartiier itiH/ aailKtotoelW'* 
connected ehahl of 'Mtish posseesioos (hrauglKi~ 
which might eVefttUally‘justify the deswipti<m,'fli 
from tine Gme 'w CafrOi*': 'The treaty hjiiitfai 
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tl»t territory by iclagntpb with British possesMons in the south. ' to which his own best efforts were directed. To work with hint 
In the loUowing year, 1893, it was found inevitable to fight the j was practically impossible for those who were not willing ^ 
Matabele, and a war, prosecuted with a success tliat is perhaps accept without demur the j'oke of dogmatic authority’. IJe 
unique of its kind, placed the country entirely in British bands. 1 had a few devoted personal friends, w,Jio appreciated his aims 
'llie territory thus added to the British empire covered an and were inspired by his example ; but he was lacking in regard 
extent.of,450,000 square miles, of which large portions consist ; for individuals, and a great part of his daily' life was spent^in 
of, healthy uplands suitable for white colonization. The pioneer the company of satellites and instruments, whom he used with 
party who constructed the first road and founded the first cynical unconcern for the furtlierance of his_ ends. 

British stations in the country received their orders to cross In 1896 the brilliant period of his premiership was brought 
the frontier in the end of 1889. By the end of 1899, before the to an end by the incident n-hich became famous under the 
outbreak of the South African War, thougii the country had name of the Jameson Raid. The circumstances which led to 
parsed through the trial of a war, two native rebellions, and the the Raid belong properly to the history of the Trausvaid. It 
scourge of .rinderpest, it had become, under the name of Rhodesia, is enough to say briefly here that the large alien population 
a well-settled province of the British empire, with a white popula- which had been attracted to the Transvaal by the phenomenal 
tion of some ttpoo to j 3,000 persons. wealth of the Johannesburg goldfields, conceiving themselves 

The six years which followed the granting of tire charter may to have reason to revolt against the authority of the Transvaal 
bo regarded as the most succe.ssiiil of a singularly succcsslul government, resolved towards the end of 1895 to have recourse 
life. In 1890, notmanymontlis after the granting of the charter, to arms in order to obtain certain reforms. Mr Rhodes, as 
Mr Rhodes accepted the posilioii of prime minister of the Cape, a large mine-owner, was theoretically a member of the mining 
He was maintamed in power very largely by the Dutch vote, population. In this rapacity be was asked to give his counten- 
wliich he spared no pains to conciliate; and having the confidence ance to the movement. But as prime minister of a British 
of holhpoliticalsectioiisof the colony, he found himself practksilly colony he was evidently placed in a false position from tho 
in a position to play the part of benevolent despot in South moment in which he became cognizant of a secret attempt 
Africa. He used the position well sti far os tlie public was to overturn a neighbouring government by force of arms, 
concerned. While his scheme of northern expansion was making He did more than become cognizant. The subsequent finding 
the rapid progress which has been indicated, he did much to of a Cape committee; which he accepted as accurate, was to 
elevate and to enlarge the field of local politics. He frankly the effect that “ in. his capacity as controller of the three great 
declared and worked for the policy of uniting British and Dutch joint-stock companies, the British South Africa Company, the 
interests in SouUt .\fricB; he took a keen interest in local cduca- De Beers Consolidated Mines, and the Gold Fields of South 
tion. He also during this period carried through .some important Africa, he directed and controlled the combination which 
rofertns in native policy. He had the courage to restrict the rendered such a proceeding as the Jameson Raid possible," 
frandiise.introducing an educational test and limitingtlieexorcise He gave money, arms and influence to the movement; and 
of voting power to men enjo>'ing an income equal to a labourer’s as tlie time fixed for the outbreak of the revolution approach' :il, 
wage—thus alrolishing, without making any distinction of colour, he allowed Dr Jameson, who was then administrator of the 
the abuses of what was known us the “ blanket ” vote. Britisli South Africa Company in Rhodesia, to move an armed 

But his native policy was far from being one of simple re- force of some 500 men upon the frontier. Here Mr Rhodes’s 
striction. He liked the natives; heemployed them by thousands participation in the movement came to an end. It became 
in the mining industry, he kept native servants habitually about abundantly clear from subsequent inquiry that he was not 
his person, he seemed to understand their peculiarities and was personally, responsible for what followed. A cipher corre- 
singularly .successful in dealing with them. The first canon of spondence, seized and published by the Boers, left the civilized 
his native policy was that liquor should be kept from them; world in no doubt as to Mr Rh^es’s share in the previous 
the .second, that they should he encouraged to labour, and preparation, and he was for a time believed to be responsible 
guaranteed the full possession of their earnings ; the third, that tor the Raid itself. Subsequent inquiries held by committees 
they should be educated in the practical arts of peace. He of the Cape parliament and of the British House of Commons 
appreciated the full importance of raising their territorial con- acquitted him entirely of responsibility for Dr Jameson’s final 
dition from one of tril:^ to individual tenure; and while he movement, but both committees found that be bad acted in 
protested against the afaeurdity of permitting Uie uncivilized a manner which was inconsistent with his duty as prime 
Kaffir to vote oh questioas of highly civilized white policy, minister of the Cape and managing director of the Bntish .South 
he believed in applying to the native for his own native affairs Africa Company. 

the principle of self-government. Of these views some received . He disphiycd, in the circumstances, characteristic qualities 
practical embodiment in the much-disputed act Imown os the of pluck and. candour. He made no concealment of his own 
Glen Grey Act of 1894. this connexion it may also be noted share in the catastrophe; he took full responsibility for what 
tixte Iteiiwas one uf the warmest and most convinced supporters ! had been dope in his n^e by subordinates, and he accepted 
of.Dovndale, the very successful missionary institution for the ! all the consequences which ensued. He resigned his premier- 
education of natives in South Africa. I ship , of the Cape (January 1896); and, recognizing that his 

The poation of benevolent dv^ot lias obvious drawbacks. | presence was no longer useful in the colunj, he turned his 
In .Mr Rhodes’s case the dependence which tlie populations uf ' attention to Rhodesia. FCs design was to live in that country, 
tape Cidonv were led to place on him hod its reaction on the and. to give all the stimulus of his own presence and encourage- 
iwblv e in a demoridizing loss of seli-reliance, and icH'himself it I ment to the development uf its resources. ’The Matalx'lc 
most ,b« admitted that .the effect on the chvacter of a man 1 tebellion of March intervened to prevent the immediate 
ak^y much disposed to habits of absolutism in thought and : realization of his plans. In June Imperial troop were sent up, 
acriun. ww reverse of beneficial. Mr Rhodes felt himself I and b); the. end of July the result of the raiW4r.y optations 
to basiVtShMier than any man ip his own surrounebng^; he i hod driven the natives to the Matoj^ Hills, where they held 
IcMMiitatelM (v^.be actuated by disinterested motives ip the : a practically impregnable position, ^e prospMt was of con- 
aiaiteiillicjt'M'iitost eamciitly desired to reach. He was pro-1 tinned wsu*, with a leoewa! of a .costly campaign in the fplloyrihg 
ioiMldiyiiimptessed ^ a sense of shortness of ]ife> and he I year., Mr Rhodes conceived the idea that be mi^ 
so ter absued hil.<|iW|te.'as to becdMMiriolenmt of any sect of I single-handed the pacification which,ngilitary skill had laded, 
cowtnsi or -nppostMota qTbe inwdwtb k result ibdlow^, that {to compdl Tp suqteed. it was essential that he should trust 
though Mr Jftbodte dUiMKb of great and good work during I and ba^trusted^ Be aopordingly moved his tpnt awfy .fipin 
the eWjilteldwA vypk .pqwsr.'be ootwebr teiled, during | the.itneigie.tp.tihe, base ei % Biik- 

«i»att|WltegwiM fiwn aihmiieg, an bennii^t bajpe.donu, by, a 1 qidfitb’ fet H'x wet)Iqi.,in thSiPOwer.of.Uvs eneipy jtt.tjbiejr bad 
QteWigt ahte »H»lhMI«ceempiMiend the uraefc , cb^Uj tq itattaeki AVord sn|g dinculated, nming, Die .,dfVvin 
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that he had come alone and undefended to . hear their side of 
the case. A council was held by them in the very depths of 
the hilis, where no armed force could touch them. He was 
invited to attmd it. It was a case of staking his life on trust.' 
He displayed no hesitation, but aumnted rode unarmed 
with the messenger. Them friends rode with him. The 
ooi^dence was justified. They met the assembled cfaiefe at 
the place appointed. The native grievances were laid before 
Mr Rhodes. At the end of a long discussion Mr Rhodes, 
having made and exacted such concessions as he thought fit, 
asked the question, “ Now, for the future is it peace mr is it 
war ? ’’ And the chiefs, laying down their sticks as a symbol 
of surrendered arms, dedai^, “ We give you one word : it is 
peace.” The scene, as described by one of the eye-witnesses, 
was very striking. Hr Rhodes, riding away, characterized it 
.simply as “ one of the scenes which malm life worth living.” 

His life was drawing towards its end. He had stiU a few 
years, which he devoted with success to the development of ■ 
the country which bore his name. The railway was brought 
to Bulawayo, and arrangements were made for carrying the 
line on in sections as far as the south end of Lake Tanganyika, I 
a construction which was part of his pet scheme for connerting i 
the Cape by a British line of communication with Cairo. He | 
also concluded arrangements for carrying a telegraphic land | 
line throu(^ to Egypt, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
mineral development of the country feirly started. But the 
federal union of South Africa, to which he had riways worked 
as the secure basis of the extension of British rule in the souttern 
half of the continent, was not for him to see. Ute South African 
War broke out in I8^. Ikto Rhodes took his part at Kimberley 
in sustaining the hardships of a rie^; but his health was 
broken, and though he lived to see victory pnictically assured 
to British arms, peace had not been concluded when, on Uie 
j6th of March 190s, he died at Mnizenberg, war (ipe Town. 

His life’s worit did not end actuoUy with his death. ■ He 
left behind him a will in which he dedicated his fortunes, as he 
had dedicated himself, exclusively to the puWic service. He 
left the bulk of his vast wealth for the purpose of founding 
scholarships at Oxford of the value each of a year, to be 
held by students from every important British colony, wd 
frorn'everyatatoand territory of the United States of America.' 
The sum so bequeathed was very large j but it was not for the 
munificence of the legacy that the will was received with 
acdcunation throughout the civilizad world: it was for the 
striking manifestation of faith which fe embodied in the principles 
that tnake for the enlightenment and peace and unimi of man¬ 
kind, and for the fine constanry of Mr Rhodes’s conviction that 
the unity of the British Empme, ■which he had been pioud^to 
serve, was among tlie greatest of organized forces uniting for 
universal good. The wfll was drawn up some years before tus 
death. A c^icil, signed daring the last days of his life, fwe 
evidence of some enlargement of his views ae to Hie association 
of races necessary in ortfcr to secure the peece of the wwld, 
and to the original scheme a certam number of schdar- 

shipsto be held et the disposal ofGermanstadenU. 

The BubUcation of the will silenced Mr Rhodes s detractom 
and coBverted many of his critks. it Mt a seal whkh could 
not be RustakMi u]^ hie odmjdefed We, ^The revuleion of 
sentiment towards him wes complete/and his ntoe pasm at 
once in toe public estimation to toe place tihichit ss pithnWy 
destined te take in history; as ode T^neh Ifis cowriry^ e« 
praud to cotmt among the great makers of toe British Empire. 
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the contimiaooe of his ichaiaislup; those from Cenmiiy, as 
being nearer to Oxford, an allowanoe «f £e$o «uh. In epch 
provmce of Comkla, in each state .of Austmlia, in the.!(oar 
coUtoiote schods of 'Cnpe Colony (Rondebosch^ Stellenboach, 
Souto African College, and St An^w’s Coil^, GtabasMtewnL 
in the dominicn of New Zeabwd, and in. the cidoniei of N*W, 
Jamaica, Bermuda and Newfoundlnnd, a scholar is elected ,eato 
year. Three scholaitoips annually are assigned to Rbodmia. 
Each state and territory of toe American Union is, entitled 
to have two scholars in residence, so that an efectioa tftoes. 
place in two years out of three. Five sebdatsfaips an provided 
annmdly for scbolart from Germany. 

In his will Rhodes mentions the objects he had in view in founding 
the diheient scholorehips 

1. ColoNMd.—" 1 consider toat the eduoaticn of young colasUsts 

at one of the univeraities in the United Kingdom is of gtsmt /ufvantafe 
to them for giviag breadth to their viewa, lot their instructioa m 
life and manners, and for instilUng info th^ minda tha advantage 
to the Golonioa aa well as to the United .Kingdom of the ntentioa 
01 the unity of the empire." , 

2. jfmmeaH .—" I also desire to encoumgaiuid foatm angmteda- 
tion of the advantages which I implicitly bensve 'wfll result wum 
the union of the uigUah-speaking people thrteighout toe worn, 
and to encourage in the students worn the United SlatM of'Korin 
America who will benefit from the A mcric e n 

established for the reason above given at the univnewj^ Qnm, 
under this my Will an attachment to the country hurt wmen ®ey“ 
have aprnng, but without, I hope, withdrawing tiwm or toeir eymi 
pathies Iremi the land of their adoption-or birth.!’ . ,• 1 ■ 'i 1 

3. (rsngON,—‘ I note the German emperor boa made imtructian 
in English compalsmy In German sehooU. I lyye live yearly 
scholarships at (Stford of ;JaJo per annum to ttudenfe of Gdrato 
bfrth. the scholars to be nominated by the German emperor for 
the timo baing. Each soholatihip to amtinue tor tome 

tliat each year after the first thfoe there wW to fiftw 
The obiect is that an understanding between the three Great H>wm 
win rimder war impossible and educatloliM relatkflM make' the 
stfongeit tte.” , , . . . . n 

He defioai m IoRowb the priodplei on which he. wimec ,iiw 
achohirs tq be selected:— . . « a t * j m ' 

My desire being that the students wlio be elected to flie 
scholarships shall not to merely bookworms, I direct thrt to toe 
election of a student to a scholarship rsgard ihaU be had to <i) his 
literary and si^olastto attainments j (a) his fendneia for Md syemas 


a Iteii i f ari stos s (Loadbii, 

Mil ItoWiaaf £i#ewad Sprtdtes ftoadOB;- itoof- ^ ^ 

m KudM •diatetov ayrtan fonndod 

by toe w« of Gecfl Wwdto fwnod* in 
aimpoit at Oxiort, lot • tcriu W tone iyrt« midi, ol about 
ivgadected atoolari. Eatih idudar. tram to* cotoBm* 
the United States has an aBowaaoc of <300 p» anmu" riUMg 


srapaUw for imd protection m ific ... 

and^hlWsWpTaaa ( 4 ) his exhibition durittj? tohCol jdays of 'rtotat 
fbros of character tod of tosttocts to kad and to teto m Ipte yt 
in his mboolrantos, for those latter attributes w)B to 1 U* 1 X 
life to guide him to esteem the pcriormaoce of,public dutfet M 

'**'^e*t™s^ named in the wfB for the “ansg^eftt^tto te^ 
were Lord Rosebery, Lord Grey, Lord Milner. Sir Lewis Mldiell. 
Dr L. S. Jameson. Mr AKred Belt wd Mr ^mtoier K Hawk^ 
After conaoltation with the educatkmaljotho f 
communities to which scholarships areasslgnrt.toetrttsttesawt^ 
a system for the aeleetion 6f schoters. TWi sys^. wWto]* 
subfect toSBoh chaagosai eapetiencBauMesla,«ay tosumaiai^ 
as foUowe.,. ,»vsry candidate, ii»iO«l« 

ssasic’asrt’S: s&iSf as 


or some eietminaHon tie iAUmm if 

In the case of comiiraidt les pmw eirtng urtV ^ttM 
aifdiatiDn with (Oxford, a certato sbuuiiiig »t;™» ’■"tyWWrt W 
accepted to Bon of Hesponswim . ExamfimticB* W ^ 

referred to. German sdtolam are w>Mto|i^ t^lto'toajciV'^ 
Miperor 'of GsroiaBy- .CaJidkto.tta im»tlha,jM^ntod..^u^to 
bate^ the agea cf >0 and .jc to a^ •- 

to i. 

must ,to, coK 

sras K!ssss!ar.j’asn{^^ 

caadktotts.'’ , -'fO*-! 
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= RH0ID®BS ^ 


eittererf'^'tlte ’Untvettity ‘of New York as a social etndcnt in 
1865, sCadied « '«he vmivetnity of Chicago'ih 1866-67, and 
at' 4)0'Coll£g»'de Prance 'in 1867-68, a«id in 1868 served 
iw acayoiud Paris coirosJjondeiTt to die Chicago Times. He 


regularly by French and Austrian steamers^ as wdl as by soiaa 
from England to Smyrna. 

The <My town of any importance in the island-»< the capital, 
Rhodes, which stands at the north-east axtrerrfity. It rises in 


(kMnany and m Qneat Srttain 7 and m 1870 joined ms atnor 
in'th6 irdn, steel and coal bnHiness in Clevetad, becoming a 
taewber of the firm in 1874. He retired from business with 
on Bfiiple Tortane in 4885, and after two yekrs devoted to 
general reading land- trh'vel he began hifi History af the United 
States from thr Compromise oj idgo, Which, closing the narrative 
with the year 1877, was published in seven volumes in 1893- 
1906. In recognition of the merit of his work he received 
hflnorary degrees from various American universities, was 
elected president of the American Historical Association in 
1899, and received the .Louliet price of the Bttlin Academy 
of Sriences in 1901. In 1909 he published a volume of 
Historical Essays. 

SHOOES, tlie most easterly of the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, alxsDt 10 m. S, of Cape Alypo In Asia Minor. It forms, 
with the islands of S'^mo, Casos, Carpathos, Castelorizo, Telos 
artd'CJtarki, ohe of the fotti' sanjaks into which the Archipelago 
vilayet of Turkey,Is divided. The governor-general of tne 
vilayet resides at the town of Rhodes. The length of the 
island is about 45 mi from N.E. to S.W., its greatest breadth 
ii m., and it.f area wedrly 4*4 sq. m. TTie population of the 
island comprises 7090 Moslems, z 1,000 Christians, and aooo 
Jews. 

'I'he island is diversified in its surface, and is traveosed from 
north to south by hn elevated mountain range, the highest 
point of which fa called Atairo (anc. Atabyris or Alabyrium) 
(4560 It.). It commands a view of the elevated coast of Asia 
Minor towards the north, and of the Archipeiago, studded 
with its numerous Islands, on the north-west; wKde on the 
south-west is seen Mount Ida in Crete, often veiled in clouds, 
and on the south and south-east the vast expanse of waters 
which wash the African shore. The rest rf the island is 
occupied in great part by ranges Of moderate^ elevated hills, 
on whiql), arc found extensive woods, of anej]^,bines, plahted 
by the nand of nature. Tliese forests were lormefly very 


fortifications are all the work of the Knights of St; Jotm. The 
interior of the city does not correqiond to its outward appear¬ 
ance. No trace exists of the splendour of the anmcait xity,’ 
with its r^lar streets, well-ordered plan and numtrobs 
pKibKc buildings. The modem city of iRhodes is ib general 
the work of the Knights of St Jahii, '{and has oltogetha- a 
medieval aspect. The pkturesque fortificationsalso .by 
Which the city is surrounded remam almbst unaltered as they 
were in the 15th century; Ihe principal .buildings Which 
remain are the church of St John, which is become the princ^ 
mo.squc; the hospital, wfaioh has been transformed into public 
granaries ; the palace of :the grand master, noW the residence 
of tthe pa.sha ; and the senate-house, which still contains some 
marbles and ancient columns. Of the . streets, the best and 
widest is a long street which is still caUed the Street of the 
Knights. It is perfectly sitraight, and formed of old bouses, 
on which remain the armorial bearings of the members of the 
order. On some Of ihese buildings are still seen the arms of 
the popes aOd of some of the royal and noble houses of Eun^. 

The only relics of classical antiquity are the numerous 
inscribed altars and bases of statues, os well as architectural 
fragments, which are found scattered in the courtyards and 
gardens of the houses in the extensive suburbs which now 
surroufid the town, the whole of which were comprised widiin 
the limits of the ancient city. The foundations also of the 
moles that separate the harbours are .of Hellenic work, though 
the existing moles were erected by the Knights of St Jeha. 

Rhodes has two harbours. The lesser of these lies towards 
the east, and its entrance it obstructed by a barrier of rocks, 
so as to admit the entnmcc of but one stop at a time. ' It is 
sufficiently sheltered, but by the negligence of the Turks the 
sand has been suffered to accumulate until it has been gradually 
almost dtoked iq>. The other harbour is larger, and also in a 
bad conditkm; toe small ships may anchor,; and are sheltered 


(hick, but they are now greatly thinned by tiie Turks, who from the west winds, thongh they arc eifposed to the north 


cuf them ddwn mid take no care to plant others in their place. 
Beneath these hills the surface of the island falls lower, and 
several hills in the form of amphitheatres extend their bases 
as far as the sea. 

Rhodtss was famted in ancient times for its deli^thil cKmate, 
and it itill mtunttfas Its fotnier, reputation. The winds are 




great' violence, for nine mondu in the year, and at other times 
frphj'the nrtrfb: and thfcy moderate tbe summer heats. Which 
the pioii^ bf July ^ August, when 
the,1^6 winds Uow from the coast d{ imatolfa, 

Riledes, in addition -to Its fine dimate, is blessed with a 
fi^ift' soil,' and produeex a variety of the finest -fruits and 
v(«tablcii. ^liwmd tht iVillaggs uje iri^sive cultivated 
fims and Qcoiards, containing fig, ^megtanafe apd mange 
treis. On the sloping hills cai^ trees, and. others both useful 
on;^, a^reea^, sfill |gt>W"abuadiint]y; the rine also hdds its 
higpe, lipccla bf )kjpe whici^wiui\tdgh]y -vidued 

by. .the aniatmtSi ^ough it!.seems, to h|i|Ve, db[^af«t^ 


and north-east winds. The two harbours art separated by a 
mole which runs dbliquely into the .sea. At the eastern 
entrance is the fort of St Ehno, with a lighthouse. ; 

History.~^It is as yet -ififficidt to determine the part,which 
Rhodes played in prshistorie'days during the naval jiredorainance 
of the neighbouring faland dfOete,; Ito ardiaeological remains 
dating from the later Minoan age prove that the early Aegean 
culture noaintained itsdf there eompaiativdy unimpaired until 
the historic period. A similar oondbsion may he drawn,from 
the legend iriiioh peopled primitive Rhodes with a population 
of sinful -workoa fi’imetid, the " Tvltiiines,” Whatever the 
racial afflnitki of the early iahahitaata may .have been, it is 
certain that m historic timeS''Rhodes s*as oCci^iedby arHotisn 
popuhttion, reputed to fhave: enstgtsfhd mauily fhMa Argos 
tubsenoen% .to the “ Odrian knmsioil ” of ..Greece.' > The tipee 
cities founded'kfy these isdttleM—Lindus, lalysus etad Carnkus— 
bcIOMedrte the Ltogue «f<$ix Cities,” by Which the; Horian 
cohsnfata m Asia Minor eoagfat to protect thema^ves against 
the batlMiius of rife neighbouring mainlandv Theieariyhuftory 

■ ._s . \ .a . t ■ L_ ._a __i_1 _;__1 


m’Wwdem.rimes.' The vriSeys afioiri ridn.Bsatem, and ^ of thesh tewnS is a ftooid of bnsk octnmereial .»qMnsion;Bnd 

.n___. . . . . . ^ _ _ 1 _a’__ ef»c_ __ le.: ___ - _ 


fihfliW'W^doeS'^rtt^ of gmwi;; ■ .. 

at rapid. DMe,. Kwy 'Wy»h. 




to'fcifpoHed t&m 

wing coast of Anatolia, between ttiidrlim' Md 
ni naVii«lbri’'<rtrtct'‘lto the'fsSnd^'*Wm6!r is''noW Visited 


active colqnization. The jwsitpn of Rhodes as a dis^butjng 
centiri,^6l Ibfmntine ar^ ^pgb4jly\btW%niaan.jppd$^^ 
attested hyarchaeongical fiMS., ItacoiomteextendediWw hply 
eastwa^. along the soothem «aast'of-fhiinMifiw-,'bat«lao linked 
up t!he'island with the westernmost parts of the Greek world. 
lAmot^'soditoUfinentefiiayAMi mearionetl'IlhascliS'jil kytia, 
ptrhate ato.Scri.iniCfiiok;/Siifairim(t)ittHtlte>'Cast iQilian.iceast, 
GeU Sii%, the'Lspedi kdaodu and Rfamia. in 
Spain. 'I'iii hotee snlentt.ah* Khddiantu.miterisicd .political 
enmvai overCBSfHfthotand atimrlslKndri. :-rl ~i: : ■rin'l siC. 




residence^ depcv^tipiBB M mmm. )lm Haw ,Wk 


Miomsm 

■ llie'hb^ of Rhode* wars i* quite hl*ton undertU«^ntlMiuleikB*vr«iitiMt,bB<bwaone 

oDseW] Ip pe 5th ceptury thp thw qmei'iJrere enrolled in opeufutjowi iby tha.SMaeeof 

™2? Vom Athens tod bKame the head- wow. htwtw. at tii»« to aWiriow4Wi« di 

quartets of the 'Peio{xmnestto fleet. FoUr' J^rs later the in- kmiehip of die emperart of.Nieasa. tod fclted-toTpiotectiit 
hahitahU fur‘the letter residence^ the depcvdatipiBB M Tuahish )lm !i3q9''fl,toa:]ooi 

and conc^t^d'rn the newfldon/ed^y, k Rhodes. This 


town, which was lud out on an exceptionaHy ifine site according {„ the ptotoctioi of the eoattani teas the iPub*. Bafcr 

to -a scientific plan by the PtvMtect Hippodamus of Miletus, their iaud and .jo»t e«la both'the netttvo Omekt' and tha ttalhih 
soon rose’ to considerable impd^nol, and alttractcd much of «wi*deirt» were sMe itoi eeery ««i * Msa -trade'. -'Bot'iOwi'plratMil* 

m Alhcman hands. In the tdb ceatoy Us pditital develop- U,le and the Ledhi^ nutated He feduetfon byi«Ke OttaduS 
ment was arrested by constant struggles between dligarehS'and souaas. A' eieiie hi '(480 'hy Mahemet'-illV hid' » 'the wpa i ae i 
debiocratSj who in turn brought the efty under the contrcKl of »< *he Tuite with eevere dome* i after a etoooit’ihveetamitt, duriag' 
Soarta faij-tot. toi-tiS) of Athens fioe-ioi and wh><* Soltaa Buleiinan 1.1*1 mkl <to have loe»’9o,iioojme« ootdd* 

^{.7 X- : H 357;. ana ^ oooiooo, the knightsiivaoMted Rhodei vader'an honoiftaW*- 

ot the CariM dynasty of MaussoUus ( 3 Sr- 34 »)-_ It seemc that capitulation (isia). ip^latloB heacelorth'dwtodled to «n- 
about 340 the tmand WM conqiieMd'for the Peiauui'fcing by his aeqncBcc af peetiienM anil 'emtgnrtion, aad tltlMulh <1lhe iotand 
Rhodian tfdihirtl WentOr^ 5 « jss it subrilitted'td Alexander recoweed sonwwhat in the *»*h oenhery’uader'atootoparatlvdly 

iLe^Jo^L ni^ WstorfSllf.] 

MMedonian ^wison, and henceforth not only nwntained -their laiyigB, md Osfolrve, which in the most aodept jfimes were p>ej 

uidependence but acquued great pidibcal fofluence. The f^idpid tinMto td W'Utnd^ are ctctoly 

expansion of Levantine trade which ensued in she Hdlenistic <» the tbim is «tlB nocuntod by a onaii town with a nuedleval easde.. 

fr «tS it? 

and maritime kw became widely accepted ujt,the Mediterranean. ^ eon&tmbl.. remaiw ate itUI visfbfo.'^lTiere are no ru» 
Under a modified t]q>e of democracy, in which the chief power ef any Impartance on tb* site of eHber Iidynt qr-OaiBinM,,tiut '. 
would seem to have rested nomM^ywith the six wavrivnt, or excavations at the latter have ip«adi>cedtoUu*wa*d|ii»«t-t 
^he Rcecutive, ttte.chyenJoyWph^ of remark- JW 

ably good administraUon. The chief success of the government it, potteiy inwidteval tfanee; 1bis..wM a luietSiam at «r«j 
lay in the field of foreign politics, where U prudently avoided imitated /mm Perdan,' though Jt afterwards devBtpeA'.ifpb ghi 
entanglement in the ambitious schemes of Helleni.stic montrehs, independent style of fine cidOnnng a*d[ rich variety hi ®8ltoV 
but gained gr^ ‘>y 

aggressors who threatened the existing balanpe df power or the C. W, RhoAs m Amcienl^imtt fcSIbridgc, 

security of the seas. The chief mcidents of Rfiodian history Shtits i» Mvien Ttms (GamhHd^sM^,; ,C. SeMto^eri pii 
during this period are a memoraWe siege by Delnetrius Polibr- r»fmbUca Hkodiofwm remnw^'o l»i<tolbi*, 
cetes in 3^, who sought in Vwn to.Wthe dty fate gttiVe 

alliance with Kuig Antigonus by meaps of his formidiOile Beet b,SK, KtutU* ftsoo). 

and artiUoy a severe earthquake in aay, the damages of which (E. H. B.; &. Ga R. if.) ' | 

b !1 the otherflcHenistic'statescontributtidtO'r^ir, because they. -. . > . 

ebuld libt afford to see th^ blond niihed; iottte vigorous cam- MODCBII 
paigns against Byzantium, the peigamcDe and . the Pontic and British p 
kings, who had threatened Black M tnuktroote (sao sqq.), S.W. by the 
and against the pirates of 'Q^. In aocordapee with their German Sout 
settled^policy the 'Rhddiahs eagttly supported the Romans when N.W. by 
tbesS:made w^ upon Phflg>uVf.orMaoedoni«ndiiAntiochu* HI. theBritWiN; 
of l^zia on behalf of the minor Greek states.' In return for It uovers an 
their more equivocal attitude during the Thi^ Macedonian, 

War they wer^ deprived by" Rom^ of «>me pos^ions in ^ia, divided into i 
and damaged by the partol diversion of their t{^e to Dekw the Zambezi^ 

(167). Nevertheless during the two Mithradotic wars they '• Snwthern R 
remained foyaJ to the republic, and in 88 snocksfiilly stood a of Matabt^ 
siegeby the Pdfitlc krpg. ^e Rhodian iiayy, tohidi had dis- Braving yA 
tinguished itself in post of these, wart, did lur^ good servic e Wo^-W estei 
on behalf of Fompey in, h» campaign* agamst the pirates and Knooesia. 
against Julius Clfosar. A kevere biuw wa* struck agairiit the PkytUd^Fi 
fit' i3%X'.‘ Casfeios, tfbO| abd ruthlessly plundered wbith ddnstii 

the, jjwpk^or tpfusing to^injhmit to, his eitapt^ns. Thpugh bMfii. 

Btowi*. mneinmiH w tree tawa for MietitoT ceittiirv. Its co mm e t cial belongs'to tn 
nratoerity Was'briapled and a'series of wettmiive earthquakes includes the ' 


MODB91A (so named after Ceeil Rhodes^, ah Jltts 
and British po^.sion In South Central Ainik>‘«put 
S.W. by the Irtuiivaal, the BcdusMMWld Prom 
German South-West Africa; W. by Portngnhga W 


N.W. by 


Congo ; N.B.1 


n East^AIrica; B. I 


1 tli. the BritMi I^asaland Preteotorate and Partuguw Bast Bfrica.' 
a for It obvers an area of .ab<)Qt>45e^ sq. m., beipg ktggir thbnt 
mian, .France, Germany and the f0w Countries ci>Wnincd.’“'it*te 
^ia, divided into two parts-of unwpMl siae by the midiBe eiaiii>eiof| 
theZambezL - ,;,i .'..-.j.ri-' 

they '■ Smsthsrn Rhodes>a,s*idi«l area of 148,575 sq. m.Ttonsittt' 
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easteaof 


oratory whose' clu( 


faadjdmhe a^;. ih 




ea.bwiame lafttouf m a 
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eU... Ce—lA 


NbrtH-West«m Rhodesia (w BardtsekuidJ aiid^TTinfEkEMterni 

TOd ga g .----— 

i'VhysfMl.Fealw’eir-nRbodeiia {aims part-of the hi^ tabUand 
wMch (tonstitutts the inttiior of Aim aaoth'Wf !|he*'OM^ 
baidri. 'HydrogfaphicaBT off'the.' p^d^ 

befoh^'to the badh ‘dt 'tfc^ ^mbbzi 
induito the eeateni hcadetnaim -of the Cmgb, nod ^.tWiS. 
and'S'.'B; it M 'dnuned' byithe tributaries af'-theifiAniKM, the' 
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RHOiEHESM 


that only a tmall ponion of Southern Rhodesia is under 
woo ft> Iheoiuitem boundary, alone Porturaese East Africa, 
forms ^e cd(e of the tableland; the heijpt of the edge is 
accentuated by a series of ridges, to that the country here 
assumes a mountainous appearance, the grass-dad heights 
being reminiscent of the Cheviot Hills of Scotland or the lower 
Alps of Switzerland. 

Gtology .—The geoiegy of this region it very intperieetly known. 
Metamorpbic rocks extend over unmense areas, but these and the 
Other formatiaoB are to a (raat extant hidden beneath superficial 
O^o O t e . Conglonisnitee and banded ironstone rocks are found 
metanorphic areas around Bulawayo and the borders of 
Katanga; but to what extent these represent the different forma¬ 
tions older than the Karroo and newer than the Swaziland schists 
(ase Tramsvaxi.) has not been satisfactorily determined. Certain 
goM-bcaring conglomerates are regarded as the equivalents of 
the Wllwatime'snd seri«, but the main sources of gold are the 
veins of Quarto and igneous rocks developed in the metamorphic 
stales, ICamx) lormation is well represented, and covers 

extsDSiip areas in the Zambesi basin. Ths Dwyka congloinixBtB 


aimaU.—Ai Southern Rhodesia extends between i6* &apd agf (S., 
and it thus within the tropics, it might be exppet^ that, the 
climate would be trying for Europeans, hut owing to tife elentM 
of the country the temperatute Is rardy too h^h Idr Cettfeut. 
Another factor that rtnefers the climatf equable is: that the rainy 
season coincides with the summer months, and ,the winter moatha 
are dry. The nights are always cool, so that the climate approxi¬ 
mates to the ideal. On the high tableland which forms the gimt 
proportion of the ccruntry the tempemtore in the shade tardy 
roaches 100° and foero is just sufficient frost in the winter to M 
useful to farmers. The winter months are June, July and August, 
and the hottest months are the spring months of September. 
October and November, just before the rams begin. A temperature 
of 110* is sometimes reached in the low-lying district of Tnli 
(elevation 1890 ft.) and in the Zambezi valley, there is a striking 
difiereoce between the minimum terapecatures on the ground aad 
those registered 4 it from the gropnd. The latter rarely tpach 
freezing-point, but the ground temperature is sometimes as low 
as 24'. Hoar frost is most noticeable in this vlds and low-lying 
areas. The period known as the rainy season extends from Se^ 
tember to Much, but the greatest amount falls in the last three 
months of that peiiod. The mean annual raiofoU for various 


• for various 



peiiod. The mean annual rah^Ul for variout 
stations in the, erutern half of Rhodesia ranges 
frm 24 to 44 in., the greatest rainfall being 
along toe eastern border. For toe western half 
the mean rangee fnm tg to 27 in., but in the 
south-west .corner it is much drier, toe rahifoll so 
far recorded never reaching 18 in. There. is a 
sufficiency of rain for all summer crops, but winter 
crops, such as wheat, must be as.slBtea by irrigation. 
Malaria is prevalent hr certoin dietrlcts during toe 
wet season, but this is now preventable and the 
country is very healthy, children, especially in towns 
and on tbe high veld, growing sturdily. The 
death-rate amongst Europeans is only about 13 
pm tooo.' 

PnMsa.—Rhodesia is rich in the larger grami¬ 
nivorous animals, especially in antelope, which 
number about twenty-five varieties, induding 
kudu, eland, bartebeeste, roan, sable, wilde- 
beeste and Impala. The most common an the 
duiker, toe stembok and toe rietbok. Other 
herbivorous animals found in the country are 
toe butfalo, giraffe, zebra, elqphant, h^popotamus, 
rhinoceros (black and whiW. warthog, and vnitoos 
baboons and monkeys. The buffalo is now mro, 
beat almost exter m inated by toe rinder- 

S 189C. T'he carnivora include toe lion, 
, cheetah, and various wild cats, foxes. 


appears to be devefoped in toe TuH dietrict. The oeaf-beaning 
stnhaoi Tali and Wankiee are ocrtaioly of Karroo age, Theybawc 
yUlded toe fomU remains of fishes ^oUpit toe fresh¬ 

water mollusc Pata^omnUlfi, a Jew.reptihnn bones, aud jipectes of 
StazsojMzrfr among plants', ' 1 . . > 

The age of a w^y distributed series of redwtoits mndStonea 
named by Molyaeux. the FwiMt Sandstone, Rinakit uncertain. 
Mnlvoenx coofMcrs them Tegtlw. bat It it pot improbable that 
taaiostoaai of various ages from Karroo to those of Recent date are 
npmented. They conUin nnmiitbut intertiedded Sbtots d( basalt, 
bttt 'itti dottblfttl n any of theta are of so Kcent a date at Tertiary. 
Rocks of' Ksmo agC'OSOtar. sowul Lske BsagwaaN, aad contain 
nuroeroat fetsU ptats and. a ie|w small riieOa The age of the 
' wide, tokk tbegt of basalt, tiyongh,which the Zambe^ bss cut the 
Batoka gorge ^fifweeh' the Fans and Wanldee. re m a i n s 

ancertoiB.* 'i' ' ' ' 


wolves, jackals and dogs. There are at least 
five vaiietiea of the mongoose. Amongst the 
rodents ate squirrels, dormice, rats (eleven kinds), 
toe porcupine, the Cape hare and the rock hare. 
Of insectreora the ant-eater, the ant-bear, the 
hedgehog ahd vaxtonk nhreWS may be mentioned. 
Bate number eleven varieties. Snakes aremmner- 
ous, the moat liaportaiit heing the python, toe 
puS^dder sqd the cobra. Crocodiles and iguanas 
arc found in most of the rivers, and chameleons 
and lizards are vmy common. Rhodesia abounds 
in beetles, bntterilles and moths, and new varicriei 
are frequently diseovnred in the wet season. Men¬ 
tion ought to be made of white ants (termites) 
and locusts. The ants we a seriqus pest, attack¬ 
ing an cut timber resting to or on the cround. 
They gndually envelop toe dead weod to n 
mound of ewto nnn contnme it whtdly, so that all iptom and 


bri^ nt mauy ftet. Thwn 'aie seeeial kinds, ttn •Maefc- hes ded 
nipper ant chMfiy fanad to toe west. • befog, tim moat deitewtive. 
Locnsti are particularly. dreoiM to toek .Wtogfofs atote. wban 
they clean on every' green leal, every bit of vegetatfon. Sis toey 
manh tm to theto bworeds of toonsanlb. The riveiS are luiit very 
plentifnl’to fish, bat uccas la nal sport is nftnded bybatbel, bream 
ftixl " 

Biros to toe Bomber cd Sboat 406 -varieties have beea foond to 
Rbodesto. Tbe largest Of toad an toe ostrtoh, 'toe secpritojMfiro. 
toe pasnw, toe kootoaan, enfoa (t^ varied), storks 
valtwS (lix) and esgla (righQ. The dfef Ums that Sttzwt 
soOrtinen, besMa tbe pKanw and tod kooihaan aMady men- 
ned. ore toe gninta-fowl (tome Jdndfo, partridge aiTO fiaadoUn 

—*- ■ -..m 
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. ore toe gninta-fowi (tlMe 
kinds)^ adli)! npea, anck af{ 


dteaefSKon Hsotosek (Gape Town.mos); G. W. Ummlagb. iBrftist 
/fMot. Beg,. Soath Atricaa Mnettog.. 1909. 
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on gnard anm thete bannw of from 
^ to wreef—ttie ranbirds, with their tong curred”benin 

^ o*cf»x of flowers, and the hosey-cuides. which 
wrth the» agitated " chock, ch^** feadtlmwavtorTto 

’““•■y v«*y briHiantty coloured, the most dis- 
““ **“ 

£^**'*'. ? u ve^tatlon of the territory is luxurious and mainly 
m the lower valleys the flora assumes a tropical 
**x'«** ood *“ this respect dfeers 
from the high toblelands farther south. The trees as aWe attain 
™8ht t^ alraut so ft, but in some districts, such as 
Metotter and Wanides, there are remains of forests of large 
**™**’i' ^he *mall growth of the trees is said to bo due to the 
annual veld lira, and xt it noticeable that native trees that are 
projected attam a much greater height As a rule the wood is 
eiiner wry hard or very soft so that timber for building has still 
to be imimrtod, although the existing timber is useful tor mining 
P“‘T<»es- One of the hardest woods is the soiled Rhodatian 
^ (native Ikuii), which it about 50 % harder than real took 
(/ eOona grandts). The trees most commonly met with are mapane 
"“>'*“ba, resembling mahogany; m’lanii r^ar, 
chiefly found along the eastern border; umsasa, us^ for firewood • 
impschla, the native wisteria. Among other trees are the baofaalr 
wirii enormous very soft trunk, the fruit being a large nut containing 
citrate of magnesia, which natives use to make a cooling drink ; 
the umvagas—or blood-wood—whidi issues a btocd-coloured juice 
whM cut, and the umkuna, ac hissing tree, which hiaaes when an 
incision IS made. The barks of the umsasa, the nmhondo, and the 
iimgosa are much used by natives for binding fibres in making huts 
and are also used for tanning. The bark of the baobab yields a 
fine fibre which natives use in making excellent game nets and 
fishing nets. The native fruit-bear^ trees ore the fig (many 
varictiesj. the mahobohobo or umjanje, resembling the loqoat 
the Kaffir plum, very sour and totally dtflenmt from the Kaffir 
plum of Cape Colony, and the Kaffir orange. Among the shrubs 
the proteas, or sugar bushes, with their nectar-stored flowers, are 
the most frequent. The mimosa thorn, aitboagh more of the 
nature of a tree, grows in dense manses, chiefly in the western 
province. 

The period of the year when flowers begin to bloom is rather 
remarkable. After the long spell of dry weather, lasting from five 
to seven months, and before any rain has fallen, blooms appear all 
over the veld. Most of such flowers are those of bulbous piuts 
or plants with large roots that have been stand with nourishment 
during the previous srowing wet season. The flowers are sustained 
by this stook of food nntU the rains appear again to replenish the 
roots. Even sprouts green over the earth before the mins 
appear, and the hard-baked veld is pierced by the shoots of the 
gladiolus, the orchid, the aaparagns, the soiaoum, the convolvnlits 
and many other flowers, when the rains an far advanced, the 
annuals shoot rapidly and make a second Aow of bloom. A 
peculiarity of the early spring shoots on trees and shrubs is that 
they have not the green tintsm the colder regiotts, but an all ihades 
of brown and oran« end red and ^low. 

One of the chiei featuree of Rhodesia is the vast stretches of 
grass-covered veld, the grasses varying bom a few inches to t$ ft. 
in height and numbering about 100 different varieties. Along the 
rivers are to be found palms, tree ferns, bananas, dracaenas and 
other hot climate plants. Rubber, iadigo aud cotton an indigenous 
and there are groves of lemon tress, but these wen most probably 
introduced by early settlen. Tobacco, which growi hixiiriantly, 
may also have been introduced. 

Inkabitanis.T-la Southern Rhodesia about half the European 
papulation, winch in 1909 was a{)^roxiinetely 16,500, is British 
bom or bOm of British parents, and about One-thiid » ^uth 
African bom. .Thare are about ^1,500 inalM and 5000 femmes, 
and the population is equally divided between the urban and 
rural areas. In rural areas the chief ocoiipatims are mining 
and agriculture. Industrial pursuits, iodttding mining, engage j 
about 3‘5 % of the population, 8 are ^ployed in agriculture 
and 15 % m commerce. Maihonaland haa 7500 white inhdbt- 
tants, and Hatabelebnd 9000. There are aeoo Asiatics 
in Se^hem Rhodesia. 

The Natives of Rhodesia belong to the Bantu-Negro stock 
and are roughly ^iubih Into two groups;; those settled 
in the country, and the Amaeu]u,!im wring the X9th century 
left Zoluland aadf .poasKig riwough riwttPDSiSonthem regiaos, 
ovetiwr-iRhoderia^ and setried in lialabricinBd. The Barotie 
(4ai.)mv muniy scttlwl in Kectib-WiMtfiUwdesM, In Soutbere 
Rhodewa, iniSf^ «{, incursians Rom .ItaitugMse territoiv and 
horn.,tin north, the uuwes cim. be tsri&mwiriy divided into 
Mashona and Matahele, Ihring in the <ait«a and western pro- 
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vin^ respectively. • The 'name Mashona is not 'Usod‘%y'tln 
natives but is useful as distinguishing the allied tribrii d rite 
eastern diviaon from the Matabelp in the toisti Th* iMnrtMgts 
of tlm Mashona tribes are allied and are distinct from that of 
m Matahele (or Zulu), but' it is unoSitain vriiether' tbisse 
^hooa tongues should be regarded mlnely aa diffoient 
dialects, or languages os different as those of the various 
nations of Europe (but see Bakto Lanouacss), Tbe tribes 
round S^isbury and tattending as faras Marondella m the 
east and about 100 in- north are dearly branches' of tte 
Vwzuru people, that is, the people from '^hi^er op,*' the 

higher up ’ being a region in 'the south-east. Their hbtory 
can be traced from about the begtmring of the t8th century: 
but there is a grut kek of traditioii amongst this class of 
native, which is distinctly inferior in type to the Mdtabele in 
the west. 

Farther north there are the Makorilcori and the Mabudjn or 
Mabushla. It would appear that the country in which those 
people now dwell was formedy in the possession of the Barotse, 
and some of the present chiek obtained their poritions by per¬ 
mission of the forotse. Previously, according to Portuguese 
documents of the i6th and 17th centuries, the Makaranw or 
Makalanga now located in the south round about Victoriahad 
possession of the country as far norUi as the Zambesi. Their- 
language is allied to that of the present Inhabitants, but In 
many respects is widely different and of late has become 
more so owing to intercourse with the Matabeje, Along 
the eastern border two more, tribes con be d^entiated, 
namely, Umtesa’s p^e in the north and those speaking the 
Chindawo language in the south. Their languages are inerely 
variants of the language spoken in the Salisbury and 
districts. 

All the tribes in the eastern province haVe very similar habits 
and customs. Their huts are circular witha wan a foot or two 
high, made of poles and hta (mud) lurmpunted by a!conical 
thatched rooL Th^ thus differ from the beehive huts of the 
Zulus. They are built indiscriminately together and are not 
surrounded by stockades. The whole family dwells in rite stone 
hut along with dogs, goats and fowls, and somel^es uVen with 
cattle, though there are usually separate kraals for .their cattle. 
The Icraaii are as a rule filthy, but the inside of the hut is kept 
clean. There is a special place for a fire, and a raised fJrirtion 
Of tte mud floor cm which to sleep, but no fumiturti;, Their 
mealie fields are usually some distance from,the pim of .abode, 
but their tobacco gardens are near their huts. Their main 
object in life seems to be to grow sufficient grain for'fe^d and 
The grain they storq in granaries, rksembfink .gtaall 
huts, placed on rocks or on stakes, out of the reach of wute ants 
and secure from the depredations of animals. Ihey 
themselves occasionally by making earthenware pota which 
arc very soft And easily broken, of by engs^iBg in or 

brass-wire work for ornamentation. In the wuth ;tb^ an 
quite dever in making water-tight baikeU ft«n rashes grown 
by the Sabi river. In their religious beliefs spirits ^y a groat 
part. Above all there is a vague idea of a, $i^»wnie Beta whom 
.they call Mitari. They have a fixed oehef .in the spifita of 
their ancestors, the spirits of the witch-dooton,' rise apirita of the 
Matabete, the spirits of old women, the'spmts of riie fedish, 
the ^irits of baboons, &c. i^very oocuri;Wice h aitrtatbd to 
the . influence .of a lipirit,> and if, the occurrences h an evB One a 
feast and dance of propitiaition are hetdii Feasts of thsoks- 
givta are toso held on such occasions ai'the 'gatbcring of the 
first-fruits, the harvest ferihrsl^br Oft' the fliforii ftai a mgftuA 
dangerous journey. Of the.tribes,afrotofy mentioned the 
advanced are Umtasa’s people'aori tticUahanu^ :Tha,Bi»- 
babte corniexion of the tribes nbw'bihabitiiw MasHoiudaM Srith 
the ardiiteds jif the ancSentstote bihidhj|Mrilld!i ate ftjfltUNfi 
over the countiy. is discussed in the seqtjtto.rilffflirie^ii^ 
these ruins the most extensive are situated near VSetoriatAildiMe 

knOwwasZtebabiiieff.e.').’.. i-' 

Ift ^West^ die Mbtiiblile, 

ate the 'deseendsta'.of'ih«'i:i^ .irh9Jrol$^‘n'uiiiri''',iie 
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iMdenhip o( the fMnous Mosilikatze up through the Trans¬ 
vaal, whence they were driven by the Boers. Mosilikatze 
died m i8M, and his son Lobengula, afto' a fight with a 
brother, assumed away in 1870. His people were divided 
into three main sections: the Abezansi (who were the aristo¬ 
crats), tbs Abenbla and the AmahoH. The Amahoii or Holi 
were the inhabitants of the land at the time of the 


invasion and thereafter were practically in the position of 
bondsmen and rarely allowed to possess cattle. The great 
spirit of the Holis was the Mlimo, who was practically the 
spirit of the nation. Among the Holi tribes are the Aba- 
shangwe, the Abanyai, the Batonke (near the Zamliczi), the 
Abaoanzwa of the Wankie district, the Ababiro of the Tuli 
district, and the Abasili, a nomadic tribe chiefly sut»isting on 
game. There is a small tribe in the Belingwe district called the 
Abalcmba, which would appear to have been in touch with the 
Arabs in early times, llieir customs include circumcision and 
the rejection of pork as food. 

The natives in Southern Kfaodesia number about 700,000, and 
of these 10,000 work on the mines and 30,000 are engag^ in 
farm, railway and household work under Europeans. 


Chiel Towns. —Salisbury, which lies 4&K<> ft. above the sea, is 
the capital of Southern Hhodesla, being the seat of government, 
and is situated in the eostern province fMashonaland). There 
are about 1700 white inhabitants and joou natives. It is the 
commercial centre for an extensive mining and fanning district. 
The principal buildings include churches, public library, hospital, 
schools, banM, post office and numerous hotels. There are a con¬ 
siderable number of government offioes, and the administrator and 
resident oomminionec live here. The only industries are a brewery 
and a tobacco factory for grading and packing the tobaccos of the 
local growers. 

Bunt^yo (f.e.). situated 4469 ft. above the sea, is the largest town 
and Is in the western province, Matnbekiand. It is 301 m. by rail 
S.W. Of Salisbury, and 136a tn. N.E. of Cajw Town.' The popula¬ 
tion IS some 40170 Europeans and about the same number of natives. 
The town has the advantage of a good pipe water supply and a 
of electric light. It was the'ancient capital of the Matabete 
king, Lobeagtila.' There is a Oovernment mawc which is occa- 
sionatly ocenpied. and was the residence of Cedi Rhodes. It is 
tram Bulawara that the World's View, the buria]-|daco of Kbodes in 
the Matoppo Hills, is usually visited. 

The other fbwhs art Omtali, on the eastern Isorder, pop. floo 
ndiites, railway- wortm, centre fer numerous Iwge and small gold 
mines; Gwelo,i the central town, abont midway between Stdisburv 
and Balawayo, 370 whites; Victoria and Me^tter in the south, 
centres of farming districts. Victoria, nsar Whioh are thy famous 
Zimbabwe ruins, is reached by mail cart (80 m.) from Sotukwe, 
and Metsetter by niatl cart (93 m.) front llititali. 'There are also 
small townships at Hartley, Mvkwe, Enkeldeom and Gwaoda. 
Bulawayo an^ h*^l>ury arc managed, by town councils, the ntber 
towns have unitary boards. 

Commnnicalipni .—The Rhodesian railway system connects the 
chief towns and mining centres with one another and all the other 
Sooth African coantriu. The main line is a coatmuation of the 
railway , from-Cape Town throiuh Kimburley .and Mafekilig. f t 
runsfrom.Mafeking in a general diructloii tn Bulawayo, whence 

it g(>es N.W. lb the Zkntbfsi,' which is crossed a little below the 
Vietodsi Tails. - The' bridging of the river was completed in April 
iqos; Tbmoe the raiiwfey is continued NiB. (03 m.)- to Kalomo, 
Barotscland, and onward to the Katanga disigict of Belgian Congo. 
The section from Kalomo to Broken Hill (jQt m.) was completed in 
1907, and the eicteniion to the frontier of Belgian Congo (izfi m.) 
In 1909. This main tine forms the southern liitlc in the Cape to 
Calm^way and slumboat service. From Buiawnyo a line goes 
N.B. ^ Qwelo toSeUsbury and thence S.E. lof|M Portugnese port 
of Beira. From Bulawayo another line (130 m. long) runs S.E. 
to tlio West Nicholson Mine. From Cwcto a {gllway (40 m.) goes 
5.BI to Thnlcee Doodle, and from this there branches a line (50 m. 
ioitg)M on easterly dircetion to BlinkwaDcr. From Saiisbury a line 
root Wi tolLiomsgnndt (84 ni,). USe,last-named has a 4 ft.'wage. 


Mafaktllffi490la.;KiBabariey. ytjm.,- Cape Town, i jte m. , 
'Bert'Ellubuh. nmiU. 1 East lato.in. i Btoeinioatein, 

dm m,; Jobanneitatg, 931 91.; Pretoria, m.; JUturenco 
Maroues, 1307 tn.; Durban, i2}8 m. (the tut fonr places all via 
Fbi^nm Sireatiis, k {ahOtiOn 4830'. K: M KtnfberMy), and WeiOl 


, tMml 


About 4(xx> m. of roads have been bpUt and Arpniaintainpdihy 


mete therebeitm (or the whole of Rlindesia about SOOo m. of wires. 
This tOtM'inCtdan (he police tefrphollb wires ikid parrofthC African 


Transcontinental system, and is served by abont ninety telegraph 
offices. In Southern Rhodesia there are about eighty post offices. 
A poet office savings bank was brought into operation on the ist of 
January 1905. Over 3,500,000 letters^ 'post-cards and parcels are 
despatched annually, 

Agriaiiture .—The country is well adapted for agricultnre. Chief 
attention has been paid by farmers to the growing of main, the 
annual produce being about half a miUion bnsbels. tt is a Very 
easily grown cereal, especially in such a fertile country as Rhodesia, 
and IS extensively grown by natives, but ths improved methods of 
the whites easily secure a yield of from twice to eight times that of 
the native. The average yield by European farmers is about eight 
tiags of 300 Ri per acre, but ten to Pfteen bags is quite a common 
crop. Wheat, barley and oats are grown with success under 
irrigation in the wintw time, but the moisture with attendant ttist 
is too excessive for these crops in summer. Tobacco promises to 
be a great source of wealth to the territory. Both the 'Turkish and 
Virginian tobaccos have been raised and cured and put on the 
market, where they were easily disposed of. "They are of better 
quality than those grown elsewhere in South Africa.- In tgoS only 
about 500 acres were under cnltfvation. but there ore large tracts 
of land suitable for this indnitry. 

Fruits of very extensive vaciOfy thrive in Rhodesia ; they include 
plums, bananas, grapes, gnavas.'paupaus, figs, loquats, pine-apples. 
Cape gooseberries, -mnibeertes, tree tomatoes, roseilas, granadulas. 
all kinds of citrus fruits. The most fionrishing are the citrus fruits 
and the Japanese plums, but in the higher altitudes pears and 
apples are also very eacoessfnl. Vegetables -of nearly all kinds 
can be grown, especially potatoes, tomatoes, asparagus, sweet 
potatoes, yams, &c. Coffee produces as much as 4 Ib of beans to 
the shrub in certain parts. 

Cattle thrive well in Rhodesia, and stock-raisiiw promises to be 
the chief agricultural industry of the future. During the early 

F ieriod of European occupation rinderpest and at a later date East 
9ast fever decimated the country, wt the prevention of these 
diseases is now ithoroughly understood and, since the rinderpest 
of 1896 swept away Iotk henis, cattle have been increasing rapidly 
in number. There is hardly any portion of tlie territory which 
is not suitable for cattle, and ihe rapid natural increase indicate.s 
a speedy prosperity in cattle ranching. Goats and wooUess stieep 
number about 800,000 in the territory. Donkeys and mules thrive, 
bnt horses are very liable to hont-sickness towards the end of 
the rainy season. 

-When Rhodesia was first cmned up to European 
oocupatum, attention was immediately'callled to the large number 
of gold worlongs -made by unknown former inhabitants of the 
country. These warktngs were only carried on to a limited extent, 
being stopped probably by the pretence-of water and the lock of 
suitable machinery. European- enterprise has resulted in the 
discovery of a large number of Mines-situated in widely scattered 
areas. ‘The chief' mines are the Globe and Phoenix, the Selukwr 
•nd the Wanderer in the-'GwelO distriet;' the Giant in the 
Hartley district; the Jumbo in 4he Moaoe diettict; the AyMhire 
in the Loraagundi district; the Prohalonga and. the Retends in 
the UmtaH district, wbUe there are numerous smaller mines in the 
Gwanda, Insiza, Gwelo, Hartley and Umtuli distriots. 'The output 
of gold increased in value frem.£308,000 in 1900 to £3,633,000 in 
1909, about one-third of this being produced by small workers 
whoseiadividttal.output is not-over 15000s. a month. AseSorts 
have been restricted muniy to extracting the ort fndieated by 
ancient workings, it lis probabie-tfkat many--gold icsfs still await 
discovery. The mineral wealth of Rhodesia is very varied and 
includes silver, of-which 363,000 Ot. were prodaced in (909 ; coal. 
170.000 tons (1909I, and lead, 965 -tons. -lExtensive discoveries 
of chrome iron have been made in the Selukwe district. ‘There is a 
steady export of (his mvtal. obwhicU the-oucpnt in 1909 was over 
*5,000 tons. Besides.these, smaU quan.titim of cetper. wolframite 
and diamonds tutvc, {lecn exported. , wtiile scheelite and asbestos 
have been discovered.in payable ouantities. 

Commerce .—^Taking the average for a serits of yhars ending 
1908, the total imports amounted (o about £1,500.600 per annum. 
55 % of which were .maoufactamed articios, inelnding £350,000 
textile goods and ,wBaiiiqg appgrvl, and .£130.000 machinery. Im¬ 
ports of food and drink amoonted to j£ 3 Jo.ooa In 1909 the 
imports attounted f«'£3,3t4,aoO,' the items being food and 
drink >(£413.000),’ manUofry-, oMmais and cotton - goods- ’ Exports 
consist almost entfndy.of miriOrals., -ia 1909 they were valued at 
£3,178,000. Included in the total is £342.000 gp^ imported apd 
re-exported. 

i 4 dmB«frfrafrew.--TIie'adminffitration‘of Khodesia is-MrHvd 
Oh by the British 8«Mi Afridw Cmiiphny nnddr ta onftfr in 
coring of 1898, amended by <«dcMt>ifj’eMtncil of 1905 odd igdj. 
The eompMy it vaBed opm to «{i|^tihit ler Semtim Rhodesm 
on adwinistrater br I tid H rinSstmee A . This eonpui>y ate ap¬ 
points hM exeontiveifMhtcil of RM 'tewev than ’Bw'membW tb 
advise dhe admkiistAier ujNM ail' niatten olftmportitaee in 
administnition.' 'An bnler III ttoimeil' of> soog'pravided '<or% 
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legiri&tiw cxiuncil consisting of the Mdnunistnitar, who presides, 
seven nominees of the company approved by the seceetary.of 
state, and seven members elK^d by registered voters (the 
numlier of registered voters in 1908 was 5091). In ipoy it was 
agreed to reduce the company’s nominees by one, so that the 
elected members should.fortSi the majority of the council. The 
secretory of state appoints a resident commissioner, who sits on 
both exe^tive and Illative councils without vote. The duty 
of the resident commissioner is to report to the high commissioner 
ujMn ail matters of importance. Ordinaimes pasted by the 
legislative council are submitted to the High commissioner for 
consent or otlicrwise, but may be disallowed by tho' sccretarv 
of state. . ^ 

For the administration of justice there is a High Court 
with two judges having civil and crimind jurisdiction. There 
ate seven magistrates’ courts throughout the territory. For 
the 'administration of native affairs there are appointed a 
secretary for native affairs, two chief native commissioners, 
twenty>«ight native cotmtussioners and .six assistant native 
oonmissioners. 'Natives suffer no diiabiliticB or restrictions 
which do not equally apply to Europeans except in respect of 
the supply of arms, mrimunhion and hquor. Native com¬ 
missioners may exercise jurisdiction in native affairs not ex¬ 
ceeding that exeixdsable by magistrates. The company has 
to provide land, usually termed Native Reserves, sufficient 
and swiuWe for occupation by natives and for their agricul¬ 
tural and industrial requirements. ' 

WfiTKic.—Tlie administrative reveijne of Southern Rhodesia was 
at first much less tlian the cost of administration. The figures 
for i.So>)-i((oo were: revenue. ,(125.000; expenditure. /70s,000. 
Siacc that date sevenne has Inooeauud and es^enditure dewouicd. 
aud .lroiii 1005-0 (in which year the revenue exceeded £sao,oua) 
tile cost of administration has been met out of revenue, For 
looo-io the revenue was approximately ^fioo.ooo, the tivo main 
Items being customs duty, /t'oo.ooo, anil native tax, ^aoo.ooo. 
Tho nativn tax is {i per head tor every adult malt and los. for every 
ssiie. after the hret. , 

KMcaOon.—jiesides a few private sciiools. there were in 1900 
54 tehOoh for Europeans. 2f> of which were wholly finahc'-d by 
geWhimient, the remainder brtng nidod.' The aMed sehools' dre 
as . a Tulc connected svith some reiiglous body, and aid:is gi'ren:iu 
the extent,of half tho salaries) of the teocliers and liaU ffie, cost of 
scl'ool requ^ites. Loans are also given to assist in school buildiihi. 
A svhtem of boarding iptutts has ijeen insfiluted to enabit’chflaren 
iit'flte‘Outiymg dlstriete to attend school. Ednedtion hi not (rhe 
rxcimt 'fob poor.ichildien,: but the fees in govornment sohooia do 
ndt raeeed,(o a year., In 1950 s«yeral schools Itad. cyached the stoga 
of preparing pupils for raatrloulation at the Cape University .and 
similar examihatidns. The number of pnplls fn tyog in Euraptap 
sifiiirtls was Xiis, 'being more than double what ft had been-'feim 
vasars previousiy. The adutotion of nativss is in the hands of 
vanoue ovtiKiaue bodies, bnt hivuicial aid ip givm by ^eransee^ 
to apiiye, scbpols which comply with certain, easy cgitditions. Ju 
ii)o9;'80 ftatbc schools with ap (Sitelmeht'of 7621 pupils cartlfd 
gtonte.' ' ' .■■■•' j ■ . ,1 1... ' .. ; 

Milttarii EonHU.-sThe miUtary.foech in Southern Bhddcsia isstjded 
the ifeilisa,African Ffehoe. and .anqibra. about, 49 afficeis, 
400 uoa-corpiigusaiooed officers apd pten, And 550 native police, 
ibc forte is uilder a commandant-general, who, drtth me sub- 
Ordinifte nffioete. 'Is appointed' by me secretary of State,"'ar^- Is 
uader'tbe.^reet contiol niid'«utlKaito of itho .higb nanmieeioner 
•Bie (eowntaodaitirgenaeat is Mod .by the .Hritiih .ppriiagrenb . Hhe 
ogiees abc»in |ii a nn ant-gencral.anp r«aidea1|COtamiasimier wery .(gun- 
blnid in’^90j. ' ' ' 1,^ 

Tb# Southern Rhodesli Vohmtms, fi'two diVirfhfM. Wsterh'and 
Western;: under command bf cclonalB, number ;altqgethm8&>otadeix 
and. 1700 itoB-co mm issioned offmets and mpa., , . > . ,, 

, JiIedtt0l.r-Th*it arA' including .cqttufc hospitals, ten hospitals 
in towns sHd townshlw. and Ulfrtecn Oisttict surgetitb'haVt been 
tatabUslfeli'’ ' -r ■■ ■ -:>(G;iDa.V 

■ ,') 1 ■ 1 I') , ' ' ’ • . , i i , I 

jftrcAaMfegy.—^Between the Zombeti aitd the ympopo, and 
ciMnvRnr frem the«oaat to at feast E., Amy he toimd'the 
traek eH wUtrgt ‘population 'wMeh' Maibitod Southom Rbedenfe 
and PortttneM' East Aflriba la bygone thnet.: Aipart fram 
mniietaiS<mintt/<>o«me Of 'fe^bidP fli«^ being MoetaSfuHy M- 
wtffkMd'ol the ptoeoM^liRiiits’oTBtOHfrbtiadingg^veibessi 
FSunri th iOtaina fetindted <distifiiEt ' thOsO'bM 

been oxpfeEefd '!ays<MnitM 8 n}ii but. iiinreatigttiom lia 1905, 
though confined to a small number of ntesf de t a miti wt’lfe 


I least the main qumtioM at date and wigia. The lawihil 
theories of popular writers, who hod asoribed these bufldii^ 
to a remote asriquity; end had even been so audaciouo aai'to 
identify their founders with the subject* of King'Solomon^ hr 
of hfe contemporary the queen of Saiebaftare 'now' seen tit be 
untenable. J. T. Bent’s Rmntd Citits tif Mooitomdlwd ( 18 ^) 
is now interesting only for its ilinstratMnsyand ids 'thwiiito» 
are ohsetete. Positive archaeological evidenoS demonstrates 
that the '‘Crate Zimbabwe" itself,' the meet ftaims' and 
the me»t imposing oC the misnamed “'RUinad Giti 8 i^’f"'«as 
not built before medieval times,'and that'th*'eaiiieet‘<dMe 
which can be aasignedi'to any ■of the sites explored i» sabse- 
quent to the titta century a;d. ' Moreover, the eoihpf^ 
identity of custom, revealed no less by the detofls of the rJwfn- 
ings than by the type of the articles found within them, proves 
that the tribe that boih. these structures wu* one dosely akhi 
to if not actudly. identical with the present Bantu'InhabitAhh' 
of the country. ’ ’ ' 

These ruins, even when stripped of their false romanceV arc 
of extreme interest! but their'nature «id oppeaianoe ikve 
hem mueh miiwnderstood, and the'Skill and mtolligeaoe re¬ 
quired for their erection have been grossly overestimated. 
It should be clearly stated."tiierefore, that the'methods of'the 
old Rhodesians evince their complete ignorance tof aN< itita 
devices employed in the arohiteoture ^ civilized’'Ipeopfek. 
They have' not attempted to solve the problems of''sapponihg 
weight and pmsSure by'the use of'pillar, arch or btani'V’liM! 
Ingenuit)' of the builders goes po further thaw thO'dOxteitais 
heaping up of stones. Indeed, their most 'finished 'arid ela¬ 
borate work must be compared with nothing 'Aiore'tenbitlous 
than the dry-built walls -which ■'Serve to enclose' the fMdB.in 
certain parts of England. The'material is the local gtahitlewr 
dioritc obtainable in the immediate 'neighbourhood. Btone- 
hewing has not been practised; and was unneoeesaryi'sinOe 
the natural flaking Of the Ixiulders'provides on abOndaiiiae 
of ready-niads"Slab* which need oiiiy bt- dduiched from the 
paront ■ rock and broken to- 'rite Teqita>ed 'Sij*. -"At 'most "the 
blocks thm obtained have been vtay roapdfK trimmed‘witli 
one or two liilows, and any apparent reguhirity to the diking 
has been obtained merely by' jadiOious sdectitmV MOrtw 
has seldom'been tsied; the courses are nevcr-feidi with‘any 
approach to exactness; wldta •merelr aba<''dn ono 'lmatber 
'without being bonded, and the same line'Ofteh dariea 'Mm^ 
in thickness at<differen't parts. ‘ < ’f" -' ;ii t'h' 

The team principle of the.ground plan »IntwHablyeirculMr 
of elliptical, though It is carried but'With ai'ton^cuhasifeck 
of symmetry or-eKactnws. Straight > line*"too «iiknown;fand 
■evifn aeddontal' 'approximations to'-an angle- ore' Mro.. <TUs 
i*' eminedtly eharooteristic of'-the'iBantefj whoOi Initsl'am! 
commonly builtiindfcular form.'IndeOd; it ir the roHnd'lfmiu 
hat which: has been the Ordinal' modid'foi'^iaven' thb flnM 
of 'ithero stone' txmstructioni. The txnOexiOh ‘‘' be tw wm 'd^ 
two, however, goes tfeeyond mete rtKemblahoe.'iTbe's*^ 
‘watts are always oocom^ied by'hnts'ydheylorit meMiiWlS- 
finAs: t# ring> 4 eirces enclosing 'Ond ’stibetarally' feideparabM'ferte 
platforms of dUtyof ■ oement bn 'Which utand «h» biffiaiMl'af 
ffiweisely'the earn*'dtatAing* thBt'ime’’MaUrtdMai'toaltoat 4 lM 
prosent'iday. ''Buildings' wieh "as' thOM at»DMb)'Dbto^i'Nnda- 
Ulf and Khami 'hr MatobefeIaiid',>W'at ZitttboiMro'toihottlMto 
Mashonafend',' afd merely fortified 'ifeoofe^ 'tfenarkablli inditad 
okt the work of an AMttan people,■ but tmaeMfeAytolitiiia'Afo^ 
ineviny detail, not-oxcepting thb'ortaUMmNlsitioii'.''''''t' ‘ '{"laM 
" 4 iThe bost-toiewn' and tbO-'tSost ^attfiabtfiro' of tiw' ttbbdMimi 
nsmi are those ritoated to the thoni' oriftfal'igtKFsotnlfetb 
'ipgton,' "In 'tlw: iwMbHCOttj' lioweyeyi''thd.‘««iBhwii#«<ltolih 
mote nd me we b / though tlM 'iimgfe'liirtito aiw tew'teiuMaiW 
Ovep the' odtole of inyaitgn'and'fhe 'IfitHO'tcgfoHisMiidlNft- 
tmlfod Ml-forte,i^iiudwelUngs and' fat ri »> eH t ii*M» * 4 ilhhdp«ittft 

moro primitirf >fo ehatbeter tlxiiqb (imw 

thoie foondifoitlfop wwtirr'' The ieilialtittiu»<bl>fotet*i wte Miiitb 
afetckmi%emiob(fi]phiil<iHBW IniagrindwMfoijMuiw 
aod'opefo'tlfoiiiiM«iforl«hg Mtu(«*'df)i«wfobet(leimNari^ 
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ini^on system. 'J'here «re no aqueducts suclt as Europeans or 
Aran might have built, but water furrows have been carried on 
admirably calculated gradients for miles along the hill-sides, 
llie amount of labour which has been expended on the great 
villages between Inyanga and the Zambezi is astounding. 
On. one site, the Niekerk Kuins, an area of fully 50 sq. m. is 
covered with uninterrupted lines of walls. It is an interesting 
quection which may be solved by future explorations whether 
toese settlements do not extend north of the Zambezi. In- 
trenchments like those of the Niekerk Kuins have been reported 
from the south-east of Victoria Nyanza, and Major Powell 
Cotton has published a photograph frmn the Nan^ country 
which exhibits a .structure precisdy similar to the hill forts 
of Inyanga. (See also Zimbabwe ; Monomotapa.) 

See D. Randall-MBClvcr, M$diaeva 1 Rhodtsia (London, 190A); 
R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal, The .ittcieiU Ruins of Rhodesia (London, 
1903); Zeitschrijt fiir Ethnologte, 1875 and >870; Journal of the 
R.G.S., i8qo, 1891, 1891J, roof); ftmrml of Anihropt. Inst., vols, 
xxxi., XXXV. (D. K.-M.) 


History ,—Tliere is evidence that from the loth or nth 
centuries onward the lands now forming Rhodesia were in¬ 
habited by BantU'negroe.s who had made some progress in 
civilization and who traded with the Arab settlements at 
Sofala and elsewhere on the east coast (see Archaeology above). 
From the 15th century, it not earlier, until about the close of the 
iSth century, a considerable part of this area was ruled by a 
hereditary monarch known os the Monomotapa, whose nm- 
habwe (capital) was, in the earlier part of the period indicated, 
in what is now Mashonaland. Some of the Monomotapos 
during the i6th and 17th centuries entered mto political and 
commercial relations with the Portuguese (see Monomotapa 
and Zimbabwe), The Monomotapa “ empire ” included many 
vassal states, and probably fell to pieces through intertribal 
fighting, which greatly reduced the number of inhabitants. In 
the early years of the 19th century the tribes appear to have lost 
all cohesion. The people were mainly agriculturists, but the 
working of the goU-mines. whence the Monomotapas had ob¬ 
tained much of their wealth, was not wholly abandoned. 

The modem history of &e country liegins with its invasion 
by the Matabele, an offshoot of the Zulus, liosilikatze, their 
fiwt chief, was a warrior and leader who served under the 
Zulu despot Chaka. Being condemned to death by Qudea, 
Mosilikatze fled, with a large division of the Zulu army. About 
1817 he settled in territories north of the Vaal, not far from 
the site of Pretoria; and in 1836 a treaty of friendship was 
entered into with him by the governor of Cape Colony. In the 
same year a number of the “ trek Boers ” had crossed the Vaal 
river, and came in contact with the Matabele, who attacked 
and defeated them, capturing a large number of Boa cattle 
and sheep. In November 1837 the inters felt themsdves strong 
enough to assail Mosilikatze, and they drove him and his 
tribe north of the Limpopo, where they settled and occupied 
the country subsequently known as Matabcleland. In 1868 
Mosilikatze died. Kuruman, son and recognized heir of the old 
chieftain, had disappeared y^ before, and tlmugh a Matabele 
'who claimed to be the missing heir was brought from Natal he 
was not acknowledged by the leading indunas, who in January 
1870 invrated Lobengula, the next heir, with the chieftainship. 
Those Matabele who favoured the supposed Kuruman were 
Meated in one decisive battle, and thereafter Lobengula, whose 
kraal was at Bulawayo, reigned unchallenged. At thk time the 
Matabele power extended north to the Zambezi, and eastward 
oyer the land occupied by the Mashona and other Makalanga 
tribes. North of the Zambesi the western districts wero ruled 
by the BarotMi(f4P.), while the eastern portion had been overrun 
by other tribes of Zuhi'Xoia origin, among whom the Aseni 
am the most powarfrd. The expkiratiens of David Lii^- 
stone, Thomas Bainss <i88s-i875), Maudi, and oth» 
travdlers, had mode known to Eur^ the gcatral character of 
tfaecoun^ and the existence of greiUininew wealth. Lobea- 
guia was apprawfand by several “pranpeotors” for the grant 
of eancetskms: among diem two En^mso, Baines in 187s 


and Sir John Swinburne in 1872, obtained cessions of mineral 
rights, but little effort was made to put them in force. In tSBz 
President Kruger, who was then bent on extending the bound¬ 
aries of the Transvaal in every direction, endeavoured to make 
a treaty with Lobengula, but without success. The Warren 
expedition of 1884 to Bechuanaiand (7.V.), while it checked for a 
time the encroachments of the Transvaal Boers, and preserved 
to Great Britain the highway to the north through Bechuanoi' 
land, also served to encourage colonists to speculate as to the 
future of the interior. At this time, too, the struggle between the 
nations of western Europe for the un^ipropriated portions of 
Africa had begun, and while the Boers, foiled in Matabeleland, 
endeavoured to get a footing in Mashonaland, both Portuguese 
and Germans were anxious to secure for their countries as much 
of this region as they could. In 1887 a map was laid before the 
Portuguese cortes showing the territories in Africa claimed by 
Portu^. They stretched across the continent from sea to sea, 
and included almost the whole of what is now Rhodesia, as well 
as the British settlements on Lake Nyasa. To the claim of a 
transcontinental domain Portu^ had succeeded in gaining the 
assent of Germany and France, though Germany, which had 
secured a footing in south-west Africa, still dreamed of extending 
her .sway over Matabeleland. By the instructions of Lead 
Salisbury, then foreign secretary, the British representative at 
Lisbon informed the Portuguese government that except on the 
seacoast and on portions of the Zambezi river there was not 
a sign of Portuguese authority or Jurisdiction in the districts 
claimed by them, and that the British government could not 
recognize Portuguese sovereignty in territory not effectively 
occupied by her. 

This protest, so far as southern Rhodesia is concerned, might 
have b«n ineffective save for the foresight, eneigy and deter¬ 
mination of Cecil Rhodes, who hod been instrumental in saving 
Bechuanaiand from the Boers, and who as early as 1878 had 
conceived the idea of extending British influence over central 
Africa.* At this time gold prospecting was being feverishly 
undertaken all over South Africa as a result of the discoveries 
at Barberton and on the Rand, and Lobengula was besieged for 
all sorts of concessions by both Pmtuguese and Boers, as well 
as by other adventurers from all parts of the world, 

If the country was to be secured for Britain immediate rnntrr 
action was necessary. Sir Sidney Shippord, who bad eoemud 
succeeded Rhodes as commissioner in Bechuanaiand 
and who shared his views, kept up a friendly corre- 

S ondence with Lobmgula, while at Bulawayo Mr J. S. 

offat was British resk^L At the end of 1887 Sir Sidney 
urged the high commissioner, Lord Rosmead (then Sir Hercules 
Rwnson), to allow him to conclude a treaty with Lobengula, 
but unavailingly, until Rhodes, by taking upon himsdl oil 
pecuniary responsibility, succeeded in obtuning the required 
sanction. On the nth of February 1888, Moffat and Lobwgula 
signed an agreement, whereby the Matabele ruler agreed that he 
would refram from entering into any correspondence or treaty 
with any foreign state or powa without the previous knowledge 
and sanction the British hig^ commissioner for South Africa 
Shortly after the conduskm of this treaty, representatives of 
influential syndicates directed by Rhodes, in which Alfred Beit 
and C. D. Rudd were large hoklets, were sent, with the know¬ 
ledge of the British government and the high commissioner, to 
n^tiate with Lobengula, and on the ^oth of October of the same 
year he concluded an arrangement with Messrs Rudd, Rochfort 
Maguire and F. R. Thomson, by which, in return for the payment 
of £100 a month, together wfth looo Martini-Henry rifles and 
100,000 rounds ol ammuaitnn, he gave the syndicate cora{dete 
control over all the metals and mmerofr in hk kingdom, with 
power to exclude from hk dominions “ idl pon°a> s^ing load, 
motala, roinerak or mining rights riztreini’’ in wbkdi action, if 
necessary, be {Momised to renw them azsktance. The position 
of the envoys wu ooe of coaiiderable dangsr, os Lohei^la 
hod around him many white advisers stron^y ontegoaktic to 

S See zrtide “ BtdiasiuilAnrt*' by^Sir fiMWy Sbi^fWid io BtiSith 
dfrfca (Londoa, 



This coocesstm <inM obtMned, Rlte& procwded with npiditv 
to prcMGUte his great enterprise. He extmgBiiind thTdaiim 
of earlier c^raionaires by purchase (nving, fw inetanto, 
iio,04» m tom «nd Sweabume grants), and united all 
intorwts^in the British South Afrin Company, with a share 
capital of £i,000,000. 

•??“?!*«* Sir Ceorge Goldie in West Africa 
and of Sff Wuliam Maokimion in Bast Africa, Rhodes determmed 
to apply to the British government for a charter for the newly 
formed company, whose original directors were, in additkm to 
^ Abercom, rile duke of Fife, Lord 

yifiord, Albert (afterwards 4th «ari) Grey and George Cawston^ 
In applying for a charter (in April 1889) the founders of the 
cotnpwiy stated their objects to be the following; (1) To 
^end northwards the railway and telegraph systems in the 
direcrion of the Zambesi; (a) to cncourege emotion and 
'ooionuation; to promote trade and commerce; (4)ito 
develop and work minerals and other concessions under riie 
man^ment of one pimerful o^nkation, thereby obviating 
conflicts and complio^ns between the various interests rimt 
had been acquired within these >regionB, and securing to the 
native cluefs and their objects the rights reserved to tlwm 
under tlw. several concessions. In making this application the 
boundaries in whidh they proposed to work were purposely 
left somewhat vague. They were described to be the <iegion 
n, of South Africa lying immediately north of. British 
B.S.A. Bechii^land, norrii and west of the South African 
f*’ * RepuUic, and west of the Fortuguese dominions on 
*'’■ the east coast. The government, having aseertained 
rile substantial nature of .riie company’s resources and the 
composition otriie proposed directorate, and ako that they 
were {weparcd to begm immediately the development of the 
country, graijted the charter, dated the sqth of .October 
From this date onward the oompu^ was commonly known as 
■"the.Chartered Company.” 

A few pomts in the charter itseU deserve to-be noted. In 
riie first place, it gave ooiisideraUe extension to the terms of 
the original concessions by Lobengula. In short, it transformed 
the ri^ts working mineral and metals, and preventing 
others from doing so, into rights practkaily sovereign over 
the regions in wbi^ the-compapy’s activity was to be emdoyedi 
Theae rights the rzown granted directly itarif, not mer^ eon* 
firming a previous ipant irom another source. By Artieb Xj 
the oompa^ wsB empowered to make ordinances (to be approved 
by the .serretaryr'iirf state), and to establish and maintain « focce 
of police. A.striet superviisioa was provided for, to be exercised 
by the secret^ of.state.overthe cduions between theicompany 
the natives. The British government reserved to Ttseli 
entire power to repp^^ the charter at any rime that it did not 
consider the corapanywBS'hilfillaigitsobli^tionsbrmdeavaiuring 
rittly tocorry out the^objects for wfaich thiB chatter was granted. 
The sphere of operatimis of tho company was not Stated with 
any ^eater precision than had.'been sndicated/iB.riie appH^ 
tioniortfaeehSiter; 'lkit^«gnBenientsoaacluded withGertnany 
in sgoe, withiPortogai in ;^i.and .wirii. .t 1 ie Congo >State in 
1894, tte. Inteimntioto -houndaries. seen, at length . defined. (me 
Anicia,..§ 5)* .The.agnemente, while .took , the-firitkh 

sphere ntirthto Lake TangSayika, disappoii^ JUiOdis ia.tfaat 
tbeyrrpresmted ibh eeklizatioB of the scheme, he had Icrmeft 
by the.tiSMi,tlM>'charter;‘ms igrtiried, tiKBcly^ fori.tocutnpt'Si 
oenttauaiiq atripofiBThish tociiitmT.fMm the Cape tg EgjfUrtr*: 
sebeoteArfaiolt'jwaB batan tnbigtaeat^f his.,origioaI ctoueptian. 
aafOnKifialted■•‘■i.' i/mwi rif.v"'.-.',' ■ ■,/! i!> 

;lMkhyilloMirer,'Mk[WeMd rthe> 

Btitiihepiwfe'b(to^fixademWhib.lte rashtog/frimtilCiMilDiafi 
wui-hciw .(i{MB|^;ah',pofiihb«f;t^ 

riat«iBkratwh^»ara-.i(alflto>.i«ik<iitoiWis^ 'n » nii i d ^ 
sphere Mliiaed.to therwoQipiiyjgMdXaibaiMJaa^ .... 
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aanat’jMa^ta 

(A «M>re pMosfid'trihos. 'Jii fkiMehiera *iit simt mliniiTimM 
t89«i lunto ‘ Odonet - foamfiMMiv -^hbdiittaH l«(ii 
nmuntad pefoe itodiia:'fera.-hira<ired.yhBit£L(ii A(^ 
to force as guide was'the weU^hsRtoitoksto, FvCtlMbto 
Thewmk of traHipixt to attSaded sdthioensiitoMoldMhlillvs 
md roaA had ko be out as the ekpesKtiois iNi«imaedi<-'ditto 
th^^ a few enpstftioB, alithtodisii* 

had residhed thoute af'vdMtsi ntnr'tho'SoWaStSaBlImrv to 
bad BboiestablisiMd on the line dfi mMih amaft torts 
Victoria and Ghartor; AichibahlriRosv'Cokfolbin ivns iksuli 
as the first administrator. He >liad < not tongirbto'to ,sAoh 

wh*n,mMay i89t,difficoltiasa«iietriththertougueee J'i 
on their nor«h*westffNmtiei^ 4 >ath:>paKiss>ciitom'a^(ffi)|l‘n> 
tract of terrhory In which a’^itogiiese tradiiiv ataubA^SLiujrjt 
had been esCshlished;< ^The resuft'wht a ilfsrmjihpUiiiniialnii'i 
which a smaH com^Miny of British S<wri»>AMcai imlRetoto(> 
wwe toonous; In JahMson,' whdhad jolned'’W^fii; 

m^pioneer foree, was appomted administrator iimsaoitoiin'to 
Colqubomi. The Boers for Several'yasrs had'tisan ipluitiiiwp, 
Kltlementi north of the-Limpopo, and they.ncsn.'iitondliedy 
m iprto^bf tlw'ltaSEat trcBtyalnd the-Britislioecttpatioa^kO'naatV 
ont their object. . An ekp«iition known a« theiBanNiiBiiit>'rMH 
tree organiMd under the leadiasKip df'CtoiellFarito aad>tmL 
large parties of Boersigeoceededto,the banksbfthb'iLiniaimo.' 

Infocmation of the intttided trek had been aomrsyed/taTciSM 

Townj .and Sir 'Henry (afterwards l»fd>) Looh»(thB:ihigii'doi»< 
miBsioner) at onoe sratiaetrang' pratestlto 'BrtsideMr KiUget.* 
informiig him that any attem^ to-zkivadd .to iGhtond; 
Compsiiy’s territories wonW be an ncti bf hnitoy,S t«anAirit> 
^itish Oown; and.Krufar issued a'lieediimeato totdHfli^ 
the trekkers'to proceed, 'lleanwhiiei''ha«revery'<k.guty>'liiw 
already reached to Lunppni,.'where toy wen met itquIuHaNB 
in command of to >Britilhr'iS«ith> Afro' Cainpanyteitormd; 
Ke.told riiem that thqratod not be atlawed to proeeMaxeto 
as private individuals, i who might obtaici '^fhnnV on >a^ito 

tKm to the Chartered Campm9*'''''^^dlotlelFeSrciiaiSMo arftihcd 
end detained for« few'daya; and -toito^ionitheai^tbka 
upand-dispersed.-., . !io: ..rl 

The pioneers, who were granteA huW'aiid(mmidg.abaiM4 
having been aettbd"in'Atuhonalaad, iRhodcst vaaegiiuefhtiie 
extreme imptertanee'bf^ing to neustoyai portifieang'kto 
that provided by Cape Town. 'On.hirinitotive toxaNdvIwtrs 
made to Bortug^ and-tfaetreaty icaadudett'ht'atol ttettoh 
Qt^ BcitMn and fortilgai prayidtd itfant aleailtotiail^ he 
bailt .'hom Beita in Bortogttoittrritoryto 'Saliibi^. tsiiei^ 
dition that Portugri raceived a dutyiiot'tKcaediag'g Wtotol 
valne of to goods imported; 'The trSatylfurriWiasimuMad 
for tofreemvigationpf to Zainlbsiia|idJthd«MUti«(tion’«i 
tel^aphs. Piu^tiiy cmwatiaiuiiwera ktianceahutolrito 

vaaons gdd miiue. weri ffiseoVered'iaOfatSaafaqF‘b>*toltif»IMi 
•toings. Fto’gcridtoosreietalwdpencduqN'rillKptiMpto 
of the country seemed promising, end althou^diipoaddedwf 
bver odewed ki'to'ilowdjwg YeHnyi ifiiiMl rihsi f—iljltiiii 
of .caanpMife,;to iheSkhKa# toi aoiwi h m ii^'SBOiUiiitMnwed it 
mcre suitabte habitatMi wcirelceehtodl I'lnAwoipatod whiia 
Ptolton^'cifi gooD. peopte to settled «i"ttotol)r?npeHiii 

COOntcyiL.' : .or.:) c>t ^ * Unh f/i/:; ’Mi* *] t/u 

Though ; toWte ttewitfree ibam> >WenlsriDMa 
rhodSy d.to soon .faced hy.seriahs hatiwAtiouWeb'.tllieiito 
pHMCte'to' deiiberatriy'ofaoiedJ IfaebimalMnaaitoir^jato 
of amt]emdnt...i£ver sito khmaddeidr obiitniaikahtowtUpdf 
to itopopo/riirwitotuiHlte dfaslniiiaettouBeemitofkeysdt 
toi'ffarahiai; .friipyi toedfine; nashiii ato p Oe d ? toidtoili 
dmipaitiaii..' .TbaXarabda/toiato.wate loth tottamtotoia 
pndatary/ieacutsiooSraaaag to 'Matomtsjiaa 4 tiBl|tora 8 M 
ariargh nape itoy'naal'toteaatoiMsPhiSWiiiratlimd 

■'^ ''"■*^'"*V‘-Vih1tftotrisaiw1fimit to i r a|ito T w w 
-rfiVietteia, »Aii‘mtcimek mieiiSi S~Tlfii 
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tM0l1uKl'|wm««Be mcteflict.Mkhr £uFO{>Mnt, iind had acver 
VnkdWM*A ilttthffffMoilicts with oatiwdbeti.’ijMiieMB’atiQrca 
waN«iHmlcr)/«nd «iwd 9 /<ott faeihg'comulted/ uhgcd !him bjr 
tiliAam to t‘ Iltkd italic^i«Niftaea, thirtyronei” On obtaining 
nad^ithc iwOnb.}Or what iking, going to 
>ntk«;-lwa)! agaiott uottor king,' sitteth not down fot,' and 
«cnlalleth iwbothef 'ibie be able iwttb tea tbouaand to meet him 
flwt oometb against him; with twenty thousand ? ” fie tele- 
gM^od mioeiily ii ‘l;M irigbt, I have read Luke fourteen, 
thiiS|('<mfe.V i lhe position, thlDUgb.'dsiigcrDus, admitted of no 
detky, andT jamaort determined to risk an expedition with;the 
forces at bit commdnd. iHis suocess on this, occasion doubtless 


with ihim < on another Sod less fortunate i one. .The 
fogoo^gviiyBbleixiMiited of about .700ivolutiteers and *05 British 
Baohuanaklnd police, with'some 700,{natives. Jameson deles'- 
mhwd'to sHurch to Bvdawayd, the: headquarters of Lobenguia 
and^Wd'diqHtal Of Matabeleland. The force was divided into 
twcirfioh)mas,and was to be met by a further column Of Beohuanos 
■ambing.'from the southvubder Khamt, the most enflueatiat 
oi tboifiie^uatt'chiefB’dnd a loyal friend of the British. The 
tint engageiaent'itode ipkte. on the Shangani river^ where the 
tteo'lcbhimnsiiwiiohthad'started from-Fort Charton and Fort 
Vietdria wero.both engaged. iMajdrs Forbes and Allan Wilson 
commanded 'in these engagements; and after a hot contest 
wa(M>bctween.40oo and'gooo Matabele, tbeiiatter were repulsed, 
maobihe guns'being USM-witfa terrible effect upon the enemy, 
(teuthe tst Of NOvember'a-isecond.fight occurred rtn the high 
grauid,iiii which it was estimated that 70oO'of..the Matabeie 
attaoked .$bc iMhger of the itwo adumns. lihe oldest- and most 
tridfllT dg imeBii s nof Lobenguia dashed'right wp to the nahstslSS 
OfifteguaB,ibut 'were.swept down before the modem rifles and 
madiind guhsimtb' whkh ithe invadei» were armed. Meanwhile 
thoiaolmhni'of Kbama'sAnen from the .south hadiveached the 
T«tt, and won a'tktosyion the tSuguesi-river on the and of 
Navlemberi' On the ^bd of Novembm- Bulanbyo was reached, 
tnd 'tfaft eolumns'tfrOih Hoshonalaadi aoooihpanied by Jameson 
and' Sir John iWiUoughby, entered'the-town; 'Lobmgnlh and 
si«ms«to-bis followers being in full flight towards the .EambeeL 
SMW< fa.;jhhi"eodBavour-"Wah .made to- imhice Lobenguia to 
amrr^.'iisnri'eader't'ibdt.ia. Ino repUes, wert rtceived to the 
metsagcsyiHsior; Foriice; iOb toe -igtfa of iNovemhec, > organised 
aiealuma^gi^ •ttrted.-'.in ’purtliit.l "The .pursuing party wete 
delayedi by <dititult'imhdi' and heavy! trains, dad. did not come 
up wfilhiTl^ihthgnla aatil Itoa 3rd «f Dneember. Major Allan 
Wiisaa« ,«ai"Oiitalbaiid/iof"lhitoynfottru.troopen, croesed. the 
Shaagani'riyor'lMi-advance, isjad bwouadetd dote to^lnheb. 
gnMi'igaarteih.':t'>Inith« night thenriver. rose, and' reinknee' 
taenttiwerfrinableitD.'tein'him;.' Daring .the.emfy-momiag: the 
M a t s hdo ieagwumlsd thedittb'band, and after fightihg most 
|lflaiRtl)'tteitlto'>laSty'MajariAllanW’ilson<Bnd.BU Us.fouowen, 
tnitkr-riM afKeptnnl'OixthiM'mesieagen; Who bad been Sent 

hadsi,'iwtmihilied(;"i"!iii. I ... ■. •. n 

.-iiiniiJsamsilug^Lobtognla dickh-dram feves. Or aa<tfae result 
of mwomidiiaoeottntadiSeerMSt 0 ^t abeat-torty ntiles south 
td idhe Jlarobeeir f. After his .death hit t ia i i imw . mbmitted to the 
ChaiterediSQoinganyls Iforcet, and Ito warvferhieh.eost' toe 
company over one hundred lives and £110,000, was thus ended. 
Annwdernnicoiineil of rthafiStivito Jvlyiolieiwingt defined the 
admiaiftrathieir panweritnf >tln'i «ompaity'loser Matafaddsnd.; 
(Ihdigri tftrtiinhda agalMbi the «ainpdn]t. <d fhdving(|)fov«hed; 
thatMa lahel eilih tIdiari to"laing.,en the war anditosmitenuie 
theig.'SenRtorgyittub«itee;'tmfinh^')the leeaSeanyiiwaa mdaessly 
nmiNtotedr fSitt].<be efidige by-Lmdi Ripan,: thaOi stdteMd; 
aieihtargV'nJNStodto«laie.'af^thei)praf -the.MatiibelamppcaRd 
^‘ f fe s ' itesSS tet s y g i s i H i-.theta'esafwsBdeui, 
>ThB coqntey waecat soee thwn m . 
’mfkkvwiad .‘ ■ mhiaTaatobsew n e at wam r 

^ dsiha.'te .jHmtoder’bi bat rtow; 

. 
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open toi ybite settlers., j QosSi to the mte (Of Lobengi^Vtekt 
the new team of Bulawayo was fottaded, mad P"* 

in .'importanoe, Aniag the. new 'Settlha: Wtee mMQr. E^tdi 
fanners, Ihe Roman-Duttoi kw wOe ahdscd vas lhat.iof the 
new oeloiry, a land commistion .-was established and com 4 
mtssioners - appointed t.o ' look after the interests <ri 1 the 
natives. - ■ ■. .' ':■■■ -' ■ '■ 

'. Considerable development in tbb part of ton mnmBnyia 
territory north of the Zambezi 'had- meantime taken, i^oe. 
Between 1889 and 1891 a large number of tribes in the regma 
between lakes Nyasa and Tteganyika and the Zambezi had 
entered into treaty rtoitions with the cOm{mny, and a settlot 
ment named Abercom'.had been founded at the south ted.of 
Tanganyika. i Thia -work was undertaken in part to fckestall 
German action, tks before the signature of the agreement of 
Jitdy 1890-German agents entertained toe design of penetiating 
west of Lake Nyasatothe Congo State frontier. The company' 
further- acquired the property of the African Lakes. Gompany— 
which had done,mute.to Secure British predominance m toe 
Nyasa regiQtt~«nd..on .toe erganizaiion of .Nyasalond as an 
imperial prolectoratel the South Africa Company contributed 
£to,oo0 -a-yBair for .-three years ^iSqj-qa-qs) towards the .cost 
of the administratioB, toe imperial commissioner during this 
period. acting os adminktrator for toe adjacent .tenitories 
brionging to the company (see Bainsii CiunxAi. Ariuca). 
Farther west, Lewahika, toe king of the Barotse, signed, on 
the rjth of June 1890,-a treaty placing his count^ c^er the 
protectian of the Chartered Company, which, while -obtaining 
ail; mineral rights, undertook not to interfere in the internal 
admmisttiatite of teotsefamd. In securing a position thus 
early in Barotselandi iRfaodeSk'aiiri iwas to prevent the farther 
eoctenskm - eastward of Ihe.lPaitiguese (province of Angola. 
The subsequent dev.akq>ment-of homeland had little direct 
oonnekion with the events--in other parts of Rhodesia (see 
Bakotsb'' and LewiANUu). Urn growth of territory and the 
outlay CD Matsheidand led to a great increase of ciqienditure,. 
and tlm .capital -of .toe company was raised to £0,000,000 in 
Noverober 1893, and to £0,500/000 in July '1895. 

In every step taken by the company -toe -guiding hand was' 
that of Coed i^oder, a .'fact-.which received Kcognition when, 
by -a 'proclamation -of .the pi it- May 1895/' the company's 
temtory received, ofikkllyi ^ ndme .of “ Rtodesia.” .Duruig* 
this year .there was.greati activity in cxplDitii^ Matebeieland.' 
V St^d* " or plots-were loold fit extraordinary prices in Buhr* 
wayoti 539 fetched *-total of £153,310; iaboist £085 a stand. 
In-witom-nine. riKmtosi Bulawayo iutd tepapulmion of -1900 
whites;'and in toei.ivarionS'.galdfields' tl^ were-over oood.' 
jun^cton. The corahnidaaB'of triegraplB proceeded wito. 
rapidity, and the ehdifif >1895, Ijoe im of new lines Imd been 
constructed, makiog. dbout-nyoo m all.- cctnpany, toe 

Afriam-’Trtescontmentil Gampariy, had'ibeen fminded under 
the auspices of.'Rhodes;.with toe ikitinxite'pfirpoee of .oorniectfag. 
toe Ca^'iwtto iGatrcC .Byoths'-end'of'i^,!'3i3 m. of. these 
bnes bod been.laicL -.At toit'time taOi-thsTaiiway Rom G^ 
Town-had passed Mafekmg add was-appehaohing -tiw 'Rhactesian 
irtntier,‘srfaite-em toe east-omst the'Ian ito oqnnect-Sdisbury 
wito Baira'sraBiuiider'Cos BteB B fi dn. - -i - 

<ln NdVembec.'te^ toe crown eoiony af-Biitito BeeboanaUnd' 
was aaneaed lb '^pe'€oloiiy,iaUKl 'the iBBrteredi'GoIBpany' 
detir8d to takeioterthe admausbatMn.to .toeiBcefauamdand' 
ptotectomte, wffich' .'ttretohcd ' betaweni'toe Aeudy aanimd 
pariioB of Cfiiie iCetaBy aiid'HatalMldMid,:«Mi tfardi^'white 
toeoaiiway to Sttewayo had to poas; -tEbc Bwtite g D v en uuB itj 
aonHuited; and arriMgmdttaarare'made ficitoeteansier. The 
oampeegi^ pbhqa werd awted'diMBto m-catap>urtoe protector' 
attiot Mtsadidlotlogoi litiawftamitoisipiace that on the aytb 
of December Jameson crossed thelriuiavaat baoderandiBtRiiedi 
oaiiJteanMMWi' in fifiidUasbrdMaOWm^.totBMet Fiaiidtet 
KMgri'^iadfflinmfBtiaB.' {llteitfijfiimesias Itoid''’‘'piih!aai ted 
to" toa-p««|K)»ed'tiwahr of-ttoirfMtotoHdto’te 
(Mtiq)teffite)d‘tlMfld>'W‘seifiite'iciMisotote*!«ialMi 4 ''dUnidlai' 
resig^ W>' ] ja>i i lte-teihdi>»figl(t-'direetto, ted'Mfnd -Bdc-- 





9Wj,PV‘'J®WW!y .**8<*ri^flW4l^ IS^^„flW» ,l>i«,:<)^ .qf( 
by.fiarlOfejf, 

iB !»o^th^,£jiMfl(i««!C^yn^,^,4aige ,h^ a^l 

ttH5-«fW!{bUf)W«AtiB. iiaw* »wlt M- th*:(J4*abd«(, 

bW* Ji»9/if)>i% ¥«f)wnn b4»b nbeitfsd. r Tlw ocovm, but 
iM,th«j0iR9«,i.qi tlm ¥AtftbeU: mog nm.lM witibidtawul of 
Wi^iMKer pMit/^itto Gi^pipany’^ {/itot to ttke pact in. .th^ 
JanifionrilUi^ti ,bi|d.viiri(^ eliie%' 

tjfyit wt«i»rf,,|i%l*tbry wo»*-.tr«*ted,iis » conqucKd 

pfjoj^ > AO; it|bl#tl»dwd ywug- (wn u(W wqnir^rf •to.ivutk 
ier;)ihe adiite. finwnii^isunaf^B ostein mntiM 

pWiaiuju0k-«t.T«<fix<^;rate«f .p;ijr-^im<wc.irksoiae regotat^ 
(wisKfd) oi)i(«M;(wioBSx;by tbe jw^ya polico i? * ty»aiiiu«»l; 
iaahi(»,< .Anotter grievance KM wpiun»fby the oompMiy^ 
after the dcKtAiP^ iwbeQgul«,ff{ ,tbe oatUe «(. the Matahele— 
^ir <!hief «q»n».'X)f »(eaUh. j .Notoniy kus there a fint oou- 
fjwhtitn gfceii'thh ww>.’Nt:suh«eqn«ctly t^ ww a periodical 
Ukiog away.^>pttJe;m«iin41(>ni»|biBnK-tbe company acting 
under the heliat that oeariy Bll'<het«atUe in Matabeleland 
hetonged to the kii^ and wwe therefore,lawfully tbdrs. Howr 
ever, before the end .0^,1895 the'Cwrgwoy had.settled the ^ee* 
tiop in agreement;,w^ tbe.indifnae, two-fifths of the cattle 
togoto the coaapany andithhnniaindcrtd-feecoiae theihiolute 
propeH^of Ihb HativM. Bat it was neither action of the 
cotnj|itfhy fh ^e pcfdisctttitHi'M entile; nor the labour regdIatiMis, 
that ibduc^ jf^e mass of; the people td rebklthey were induced 
to aetil^ efaiefs who'chafed under their lots of. power, and 
hi ' -'positibn'' and 'Jmagincd tbenUeives ettoUg 'onough ’to 
relhgto^'fhrbw tiff j^ke of cdhcfpiirem; 'In IM'hfetmee 

cui^bniaiy amdng 'tk^egi* the ;JMaheIt' h<gw'w 
ities hy the murder of defenceless white settlers—men^ 
women ttiid foHildien. ’Bulawayo'<was threatened, and aooh .all 
the'ceuntry iofjtR W the'Zdnftea'^d* h' *' state of rtbelfion. 
lmp*iW,\itro^' l'«^^t^k .C^rlit^t9A' w^re .htJfried 

up to the assistanoe w «uoh. p^ks ao the-Sotieh Snoth Africa 
Company-8dil.had''Afe>itt cUSMaAd..;i>'Vohiiaeets were, enrolled,' 
arid' fitofee ffghthig'fo8h**A'' RlWdes tanned'tolBula-' 
wj|yp,,hhd flhd'frilTOty »B^'tfth^ Apthbrt 

irieshedet^inad to jo, wtih Pr (§(ans,5at«rj«ta Mr ^J.folw- 
btaHderjawfdhkriewn hunteraridpianeeriritiaMAdy acquainted 
w!(h'theymrivA,aidiihterytew‘fMiM^5.”’^dytymtfl«ptM 
18^)' 0 there; 

airemgtd fwinV,^,,Pflaot/^^^ TN inttevtew, 

involved ior 

ovet‘,;the iHWVe 

a long ■ and .&tas«»<i(s .n»t)v<!,;,ww.. The Matahele, whw 
legithnate'grieaancw vterefadmowl^^ .meV oeoaed the' 
vmr eftor'the' SnsWba'hilSt'.Wtodes"; tiie Madiona ireVolt 'eon‘' 

all .'dl^ to.cettlire'.wae. AV!flr,#ij» gjoiilhc.^pfeviiwMly,, J At 
tint time the afndeftMst'hadieutied eiirneeiily all tiMHirnttle w- 

the'«NWi““ii (Biteief' wlddh/wwBw ^ th.'riig aestn^toi ttf ■ 

tion-^-^'st^ Wtobe,tal(en,toti#lyra(tir Jt^ Mkoy . 
of tlw7w«ite tettteri'toe wM.redacad'Aa teaeatiaiteiand n- 
qUMff ^'rebeilioitt'liaff'eost’tiiedompi^^Sk' 

/t.nbibboyand'Rf meet the debt incurred aif IdiiHiiMl ci^i1»' 
iwe^yaildd'lw riiaK'iAtitiel«i*Bijng*J*M»- 
pdfySi BhodMimd^ 

rWUleetedla'-AlttSCtW.mijniiuUi *ifi' 'f, 'i-ji'Jl,, '-ri 

nMNba»u' 
tnaodil ’tM noaMMliaAtett, 
le Vf»aipmf> 4 »iA^>*bMit- 





tu ffka'n<m-«^iMti))ymwt,,wet«>)^ (m fAf»he 

4d(a»>riffrakoa). uiiii'., uP, mni vifj ..itmi Jiulw ijo Jit.-qsit Uu! 

"iWihile these pQli|tic*l>(lugim^weN lMiltMMdndlMiUoqi|t^ 
and the,e«t)em m 't»,IM)rfcita',*m»i!dlbe 3 )(psekihr 
pioguet ',Bi'P|rtmiVg'riJlkm|ib^ w iwlwwiirit iiil i l i ^ 
pu^! f<giiM.randii»r(Namm|mA.i8Q]t,i^,liMqfim% 

Town rtaohadflulamiqiM, The MashemMotlniiltniir saiMiilMW 
8aliehuryiKWith,;B<m yiiMt/icoeitfletadbiinAflp :c^,‘'rM>iitiNl> 


of 1899 Rhode*'visited lUandcatniM Batli»idilifit«Aeiim(iR;«f 
lp*,iSCbainee,jfQr/itkA'itrontoontteental' t«itgim|ihr,-ieMWnitO!k 
fRNn'iCapt;.Tbwn.to Caite,'md,i«ha tnaM(MiMKtyte*i)wgK>^ 
He endMAfio«red,:to Biitiiibtl 6 o«Bm«Mnt£tm 

gueraoMuiofiil loon idriagteadingxtlHbXaANairj tonl**) if^NNli 
at g but: was ;«niHK»sarfuLA Heira(nt|xi,.Jttt^^ 
suppoebiofrvarielift eompaoM* ia;Rhadhnas)whaMNn|et them 
snbecrihed;.ia5»AoO 'M.j3;%lifQC; tbQ,<iswWdiMe)eMMMipn.i ofl 
the railway {for tso mdeai; in May hMhtteflpAfeai UMWWm 
of ,the Chantet^ Cumpai^,,tlMit tl»ulliM)(lwa\ R^hny* 
Umited tmtdd,l«Heanothen4)^,oe»nti4.%, Wb^gnamsOeed' 
by the Chanwed Company. .,iJnl)thii!«»gihj>ijM|^,tiMlt(iAA 
remaufjeg S050 mile* of aady[^’: 4 rlwMM«yttim 3 %:rhpntiei 
of German East Africa m^ht be conaMKitifa;! MiRorlhi# 
Rhode*, ihadifOn wtciView tWith;itlmi Qef^aj^.il^MWr.'^M 
aicangeatanib r.wem<jairived:!ati.:fWntbeipa*m|*JM/tMivmfiil 
' Imea/oveT' Gerpuui.jteristory;, s«d ai^i cnjflwtMs ngtiMweiM 
for ahe cominui(ltion;nf.the tmnsflSnripntaljil^^ 

;GenHut'lBet Africa. .;i: ; /'i.iFi. r, iij UK lo liiilv;'!) 

i . in maoiyiMapccts the cmiati^imcoyercaiTapidljr, hwm .tit* 
disameta .’Of i8^> one (8 thninoet ittpoctantanetilini taken 
beiig the company inodtllatfiM leT/irmitafmft^ffdMf^AiMUy 
stanmd out {the dMcaaejsn,.1898^99. niB)fillh«<'ta|tJhahmee^ 
sheet, lisued by; the company’ ptinHma ita tlieliaittbti*k>«[f the 
Boer )Kar it wotdd appi^'*ha*>dhe nwepM,pf iRhaae*ill.Toc 
thsiyw'bnding dsoijist of Merclk (898 imiahMad togchn^yvi 
net,, 4 f! which 'erniountiitheiitaMj of./laad plaUftaoeountiKlwi 
ataanps ;aod„ liUencMii iaailf.il|mt* „IUMi 

tbiographs, ■»i.thM^'^'>nsmto^c(ti’lciyilfwd,diie 

was al^y in fuf ootwity eight.iyleatteiiiwipil^ 

only white inhabitant* had<heeh aiiefrj(tami 4 mUiiiimitte(ii 
iand' trodei*. rTbe govemMsnt BniMi^ (Snil*/,ellfipMtdl;>w 
' Mwoh 189B /to ,be ;wot<hj/i6f(dTisyifcpd gh*,, j i** «s a<iijv*h»e.eh 
'thei'town/propaty! at, BuSwii^>iws*it9*^ieod>«KK.*htt M 
; Salisbury £750,000. ^Both thcne’ toinu; J«di>te(o//gmAtc^ 
'nin*kipal,girmnmentmi*897i^i'(Ed«t»tiateliwa*m*ge4 v^er 
thefbupepmifm, qigciaenuBtoti ihipWOhrSfiimif/tfiulfiiH;fnhgwu<> 
coraoniiHSiet with also.,engaged,1 in,!ettuoatioaid iyarit.i.Tlmj 
l(wnittry!appcatsdiiadead iflfiS^ tolheletattiigbamBteihMdiltai 
iiMumriM imA ,egtiril—iil ,pwisperity, hut^gQ(sdmail«tgiglet*i 
istep tapfcugrees mnitct^f^ to ctotbicHi h(,Ah0R«**/,Wirt 
'imfOctolMIifl timti fmt iiVbeifamfhkyapitit 
•satoaclibnlto'jto 'ttct.i!ih**,illt h *d * iih <*n te iw ft *d:tcn**riyi 
’1900''nlBi to- me :ihnm'umvugim to nnr# Jui|t,9^ afoto 
Snmeatl pUpnlatisibi rJUiedtsattodf rtobitoiOttbliidtsdr'lBi 
intoiinilnbm to;wuMnnto<tosbclt«0n'SutohilKrt«fi obleH 
bttod/SMB /rieridh^/intaAered nriMil tot dimld|lmtoi«fito; 
beptogrl.' tol'wm*nmi'*ndid|tcia*fls,|torHto't:^H 3 Rtogbailt, 
totpaiod thdmatfvtsiiwitik fewneiii'H'iltoij amtaiiMd,fMa(Rhill 
ktogsaa^the adiifiwittretoiLne *iti**mt*dihh>,>w»Ki uHiaah lu 
-Atom to w*r dtod,pB*titHjMto^ atowi dlirfcirhrlBmtodiifl 
tovpe*ied,(shMe’:to IUdd<di*iiliteHi to toiling)iijitnl i.’|dm 
ixnattyn wUchtilMnslltortMined toii'dnnhtlftoi 


„ _ __of to'l*toli9«*ritog#^*»ia»tnl^^ 

.wa<AajlaiIit^ ta&agap4^ «H* tor»td>'>bli>Jiai> 

a^OMnlto et>to>«toBtto toad^isWfNie etdmeBs fOad 
was tt>to hrlsgitoto ttoadfi enoiitoig fli 
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i'tmng 'a •'ianmm bbmp«ny^!r eon^6t 6f t^faint; 
iW^ctiMtey ' 4 ^ pniper twms to hmd owr 

tte' Kita fe fti U MaMlr tb the ooieniiits, and (h<^ seeiiMi the 
serVitljl^ ‘(Saoijge GoMie to examine the situatiim 
and report mi what terms the transfer could be made; Sir 
Ge«M«’VitWM Rhodesia in 1903-4, and drew up a adieme 
wMtO hictexled the thkinjf oeer by Rhodesia of the adminis¬ 
trative MtbWties incurred by the company, which would thus 
beChihe a public debt. After cotuniltatioh between leading 
RHodesiUM and the directors of the company the scheme was 
ahimdobed, the Rhodesians considering the financial burden 
proposed too great for On infant ccdony. 'fhe company therefore 
contintied the administration, devoting attention to the develop¬ 
ment cd agriculture and wining, 'fhe two railway systems 
were iinfced together by a line'from Bulaiwayo to Salisbury, 
and several riiort lines tC mining prqwrties were buik. From 
Bulawayo the lAaih fine whs continued to the Wankie coal¬ 
fields, thence to the Zambexii bridged in 1905 just below the 
Victoria Falls. From the Zambezi the line went north-east, 
so as to render' accessible tlw nuneral wealth of Barotse- 
land and that of Katanga on the Rhodesian-C^o frontier. 
Although Rhodesia was affected by the commercial depression 
which prevaiied»tii:South Africa for some years after the close 
of the war, its. indusbies showed considerable vitality. Jn 
1906 the gold output exceeded $00,000 oz., and in the financial 
year 190$-^ the revenue of Southern Rhodesia slightly ex¬ 
ceeded the expenditure. 

Only'once (1899-96) in > the first fifteen yearn following 
the settlement «'the country had the company's annual revenue 
exceeded the ambunt expended in the same period. As a 
commercial undertaking, the company ther^e was during 
this period of no pecuniary advant^e to the Shareholders. 
This was due in pm to unforeseen and unavoidable causes, 
but it is also true that the founders of the company had other 
than oommercial aima Rhodes's Chief ambkion' was to secure 
the country loriBritoin and to .open it up to She energies of 
her pei^iles, and He sUooeeded fin this aim. He acted more 
quickly, and irt many ways more'effectively, than the imperial 
government would have been able to act had it at the outset 
taken over the country, 'fo the sturdy oelonists Rhodes 
made avadable a land rich not only in gold, but in coal and 
other minerals, and with very great agricultina! and pastoral 
resources, and all .this has done without the tmt of a penny 
to the imperial'exchequer. Despite 'all drawbacks, an area 
(reckoning Southern Rhodesia only) considerably larger than 
that of ^ United'Xingdom: had m less thsin twenty years' 
been endowed wi^ all the adjuncts of dvililation and made 
the home of thoUsaiids of aettiem ' 

The progrea inade by thfi country in the five years * 906-10 
demoiMtrated thfixthe faith Rhodes and hb ootteagues had 
placed hi it has'ifwt >Ul-foundedv Aithoiighfthe white popu¬ 
lation increased'but . dowly, ins tall other i respects h^hy 
deveiopment teok' plane, ihe etemeftb >01 speculation whidi 
had charalcteSieed many of thb first idhempta to exploit the 
land bnittg largely etmsnated. i Tn 1906 LoM Selbome (the 
high commiaaioMe) miittd 'RhodchSa.' file tiibiiM into:the 
various grieVancee of the settlers against the >Ghaitered Com¬ 
pany; held an' indaba with Itatab^dndunas .in the kbttqppo 
mils, ind at Mawayo had a rotaieresiee wirii!Lewanilia,'ilR 
pafaiMUMt chirf'ci the'Banitseii'V'IIn!.t 907 Oetjaneson alid 
otbH'udireUters'oi'theiCbariered iGdinpany twvelted' throngh 
Rtodiaia,aii(|. riw'teiule sras to dedr iip.some.of>dhc mabteri' 
in dispute betweefiltheisettleM emdothe nompBiiy. Soudiem 
RtMdcaia : tadsi*e(»mti''sd»€upp<lrting,f^^^ the lUsseetiaBy 
tribpomimJtatHriiiiii ‘tie exiitt 4 lit 3 htelk efrgevcRtment' irwl 
rpOMMol'i BaScthUieetepaeiy bMithat tboiMne wUenetrytt' 
ripae|iia«duthdnn llShdeMt*o!haCanwiWbeR‘gM»rniBg«ohny ,'4 
Thfkflmtomj liaemt<lr,fiadapted 
the SiHIbtdjinttenkiUn-giimfiitaliigiecii^^ bdng a ^marked' 
aadaatisfiMmor}iibdi|biaiiliw’eitiiiMionl)i 4 iiimig anditaiiwayx 
devalopmieit a — 9 ajBipidiUdieniimiaroimlirti!^ i.< . ''.j 

iwnusmaaiwir iBfe niaser "unionlai tiaiRsitidkiSoutisri 


Affkan colonies exeiied litielf Jn<!ere 4 *"$h ’l^tIkte'illiod*ll 4 )’' 
The territory, not‘possessing selfgoibriiij« 4 rt, <SjuW‘to 
part hi the narional’faonvention 'which' Dinbhit-in' 

October tpoS Ob' eqoSl tenns with the^'ihfiegiMles Of the Ogie, 
fiec. It Was, however, represented by three'‘dt^ebates On 'the 
understanding that Rhodesia wOifld «ot;'for"tto titte being at 
least, be mcluded in any agreefnent wteh n^t 1 m reached. 
The convention resulted in &e i]nion'(On this jtst of Way Z910) 
under one government of the ‘€ape, -llrafisvlbl; Nlhk and 
Orange River colonies.' The position Of RhhdesiU'Wkh respcet 
to the Union was set forth in the SoUHi Africa Act tpbp. -It 
provides that “the king, with the adviee'isf the'IPrivy Cmmcd, 
may on addresses from ^e Houses''Of Brnhamriit of the Union 
admit into the Unkm the territories' administered by the 
British South Africa Company on such terms’and conditkms 
as to representation'and otherwise in each eoee Ss are ex¬ 
pressed in the addresses and approved by'the kingi'' 

In Rhodesia itself at this time there was a ‘widespread feeling 
that there was no urgency as to the territory jofeing the Union, 
and the qiinion was held'^ many that a separate existence 
as a self-governing community would be preferable. A section 
of the settlers were content for the jweseKt to remain under 
the government of the CluUtered Company. 

Bibuogsapby.— r. Works dealing with the country before 
the ettablishnMlit of .British autfiori^ ; XhiVld Lmngstone, 
Missionary TravHs (1857) '; T. Baines, Thr-GoU Rtrions of S.E. 
Africa (1877); S, Qoioon Cummiag. .Fine Years of a Hunter's 
Life in .. . S.A. (iSjo); K. Mauch, Seism im Innerm von SUd- 
Afrika, t865-72 (Gotha, 1874); 'E. 'Hbhib, Sevm Years in South 
Africa-itBSt) ; E. Mohr, To the Victoria'Fatts of fhe Zambesi (1876); 
F.'C.' Selous, A Hunter's WanSsrinp fn Africa (iSSif, and Travri 
and Advmtsere in S.E. Africa (1893)T. M, Thomas, Eleven,years 
in Centred South Africa (N.n, 118721); L. P. Bowler, Fads -e^iout 
the Matabele, Mashona, &v. (Pretoria, tSgg); Rev. D. Carnegie, 
Among the MattAele (tteie)- ' 

2. Since the Biitiim oocupatioal Bishop Knight - Brnoe. 
Memories of MaehonaianH}i9^ - - -. 


__,, , . . , J, C. Chadwick Thres Years with 

Lobsnfula (1^94) ; O.^C. .^uu, Wdh. Ifl^s to MashmaSand 

(tians, froin 1896); W. A. Wells ilna £. 'T. Cotlingridge, 

The OownfiU of £o6imgttlls (iSmH COlouHOnni, Mataheleland 
(H.s. [1894]); C. H. Dmovan, With inhon'inofatahMsend (1804); 
A. C. Lniard, How we made Rhodeeia (i896)j:i<,Load R. ChtuchiU, 
Men, Mines and Minerals in S., 4 . ({893).; l^. Fo^,,La Traversie 
de VAfriepu (Peris, 1900} ; F. C.. Selous, Suhsiiiiu and Storm in 
Rhodesia (the Metabue rising) '(tS^ ; R. S. S.' Bndbfi-'IMwell. 
Ttu MaUdeets Campaign; rlp 6 (1897)'; ' E. A. H. lAUenon,: With 
fhe Mounted lufauliv ffn M ae hnrml nnd) (>898);, S, J, du 'Toit, 
Rhodesia Past and Present (1891); H, Heesman, History, of Rhodesia 
(1900); H. P. R. Muller, i>e Ztm-Afrihaonsche Repdblim m Rkodsst'a 
(ITie Hague, rS^); W. H. ‘&oWB;'On South A MeanFioeiiier (1899). 

3. Beonoinlee, An,: P.'F. Rone,'Sonttorn fitodesia (xpooj; the 
Annual Reports of the .British &A<'CQ.'; .C>, ;T. Boberts, the .Future 
^ Gold Mining sn Meethomdand (Satbhury, RWesia,, 1898); 
Southern Rhodesia i Ihform'aHbh for Siltleri lmi) • D. £: Hutchins, 
Rep^ ... on Trees in RhdiRsia fOl^ ToWn,' t^sj); Handbook 
for Tourists and SpM«nHm:(t9ei7).‘; Aj H.^ Keane, UrnGoldtOf Opkir 
(1901) ; C. Peteia. Xh* <EUormda,pf.ilhei. 4 nciente .(too*); E. da 
Renty, £«. R*odM»4,.(f^», tgo7)ii J^eedmgtjf the Rfeodeeian 
Scientific Association, ) [tst vol., BumwayO. 1903); 

The Rhodesian Agriiumrtt /s«rnbf'nst'yol..'Sii8ebury. RhOdesia, 
t903). 'All .treaties, Ae-'/nkpecthm Rhodenia wiKAe'ioaiit) in Herts- 
lettli Mnp-e/ Afmta by Tmeir tigw r K« Ww Booksooneeni. 

ing Bhodeeia, corumlt the Cojprfaf best 

genoti map of S. RbpdC^ is ti^tpqp|ish^'^'TOe aomnilstratioii - 
in *909—roI7khe^tS'Ott til 4 ^ii*'taiio<mSewe)'. 

For genweil'srexiM indMUng.'RhaUesia .sec- South AViiiaa'.i i 
Bdtwgrms**, - See,sUsn,imPwritimji9Msri.<u^ BwnaH .Oiimui. 

Avgifp,, B4«ots*,,A 9,., ,, ij F,.^.e,) . 

IHOMOi fsymiMi )U>s'Ato«K weight,:fo»» jin 

cfaamiitry, a metoBic etomiml-irim«nt,iqun<lt>MMwigted e^h 
the Other elements of the platinum group, inictude^platoum 
ore, whnsein it wUidiU«ireimd;«i:a8oi3 bir,,W.|.H.>,W<dlasrim 
(FSbA tTntnsi, 1894, ifh.,419^0 
resldiMliol,(ilatiaiM»r«ire afiier; 4 reaM)en<;,>imib,aqua 
removal M. tlM,ip1akbniniw‘MT,»chle^lfriitoW.h,:1l|» 
liqudm.Mt ideca^iMtod:by.<ftoMtfMPt,wiith.j^^ tfii 

pi!cntitet*;.i(fiMaiMd'. twith'icotoeutiiWtid iMtric. 

oeid 'Md, heated ARiffli mm cmoiblB 
potodh., ;£h« iwi d ue #NHiy^fpin«d i%im«ed eolMfui,: 

I ’'>•JIAlieMrDtlnrirlar ifatMlt As plntnmf piiA I r n t i ta ileijiUloic v 
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S£gJ 5 .i.;s;g$j 2 ^s ^ 

.aroowniiim 

we^odp /;(( «,l^^ ^ 

.p.,j^, iS?q,7. themeUil 
luction. |0^ clilofpmpt^teo 
m jt cui^t of hydrogen, 
iq » itreara of carpon 


it««If II heit ohtoed,,by t^e 
fhodiuro ^Qrid#y(Cf;^.ltlKSy ™ 
the metftl alter reck^on beiiiff cook 
ioxide JS M. JoS, 

It son^h^ ,r^Mnibles al^Il^^lum colcwiM'fts spedfic 

vpaMBM immm, •. . -. — ‘j *^L ' j?fc> _ ^ • '* . .- 



, , ,. ., oxidiies 

when fused w|li potassium hydrokide and potassium nitrate, 
to tte dioxide, &hQ,. It ^orbs bydroipn readily. Rhodium 
black is obtain^ by reducing rhodium !salts with formic acid ; 
by alcohol in the presence of alkali; or by. .precipitation with 
smc and iron.' A colloidal rhodium nmy be prepared by 
redudng the sesquichloride with hydraxine hydrate. Rhodium 
salts may be recognized by their characteristic reaction with 
freshly prepared sodium hypochlorite sotuUon. A yellow 
preopitate is obtained, which on shaking for some time with 
acetic acid gradually dissolves, to an orange-coloured solution. 
This solution after, a short time deposits a' grey precipitate, 
and the supernatant h'quid becomes azure blue in colour (E. 
Demar9ay, Comptts renauSf ,i&8j, lei, p. 951). 

Severs} oxides of rhbdiaw are known. TSic monoxide, ShO, 
formed when the hydraM 'smquioKide is.heated (Claoe) or when 
mteam acurrent of air (Wili^, iaagzty 

I, RhaQa >■ a 

hydrate is 


finely divided rhodium is heated in a current of air r 
... .puw' j., zn„! 


.... . powder; 

by deoompotingrhodlnm salts <not theanlphale,)l wiShdUnte solutions 
of the oanstic' alkalis. U .is,soluble in aoidsr asd in the. moist 
condition is also soluple in concentrated alkalis. A hydrated 
rhodiuhi dioxide, RhO,.gfLO, Is formed when cfilorihe is passed 
into a stfiiitioa of the sewmoxide in coheOntrateU oamtic potash, 
or by addins an tdkaliDO bypochlorita to a oonecotrated alkatine 
solutiott'Of MuxUnntand sodium chlorides;,. It is a.creenish-black 
powder which ia solnble in, hydiochloric acid. Rhodium chloride, 
Rh,CI,.M obtained ilapare'by heating fhepietal to dab redness in a 
Current of chlorine, or'purer, by hennng On alloy of thodiUlh and tin 
in chlorine or by hestiM the double amuenfaun rhodium cMpcide 
in obloriae at ,440* C; (E,,LeidUy Ann..ie^tm, pkys.. 1M9. (d), 17, 
p. 365; Comptet rexdiM, 1899, tap, ;p..' 1249), It is a red powder, 
which decompoees at a red heat, leatdng a residue bf the metal. It 
is insoluble tt water and adds; twt dissolves lit cOneentratad sohi- 
tloas of'pousalum oyaaidt. The hydrased form is 

ohtMnedlimpure bw diMaivia(,thOihydra|yd insqaloxiae m bydno- 
cbloric acid,', to t&s aetkm of hydr^oriUciCrti^d on pofassinm 
Aodram chloride, and by the action of ctuorlne oii'xhpdim ili’the 
pretence of sodium chloride. In the Isdt mOthOd (nd'pnxIaCt is 
dissolved Jn A.ddnlOThydro^aric .acid (i.:A).j,arid .tpe.sidarion 
saSurated with bydroclHorioacid nt a*. C.',' altowsd 00 lUhd for 

somerinio, depi«^i,*^Wfi«Sllyovniwafod in yasmOt (UktiO. tec, ri*.). 
It-AlR>>a,a wary d^iwesfiont. red.wnoipbous tntoif.wwOn 4*9^- 
k on.oxpotwA. .st.u ,vm,spuuile in .wntec,.forming a yeliOw 
uhtesimwftb fho aUialine Cmorid^ 

' mliamorrUddittm 
4 sJio by iirM{u- 
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i««)a^ ariwiMt .POtsNDl 
'tno,,*s|<,5axorau 
-- Rhodium cyiDide, 
ha'Hiodliiiri'pbiWin^ 
Rlhadiam wtlnSkiAi idysaidd;> 
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cryttainsfs in,cub 
pewder-forittad'k 

gouic add. 'R!hadiamwtlnSki&iii^a4tdd;i! 

whoniUm aesoufo|sidf(iaflis»ol«ed«t canstiOd 

sfersifraasaffistt 

bontd^dns with'the e0HiftoiAiiD^'^ttSHi;'ico8iSn 
'tnai^Mietaeixnpoaiids. 'it! ,-s'>ni if.i'' /imin I'l 

The rhodium ammonia salts correspond almnMjWMtedbe^lliSSHar 
cobalt ccmipoaods and may be divided .into thrift i^n—namniv 

/ow.pf4»;'C*«a.,’tOTi, ctSSoj''-''” ‘'■'I' 'xii- .fK^unt, 

The atotnie' weigW oi'ThOdian ' ..’ ‘ ‘ ‘- 

Jorgensen (/imr 
chlmpurpoireO t 

1O3: whHst'R.'SOiberi’lsntfK. ieS/i. jUV. 

of thO double cblortdohf(dulilMntO.'^d^im<% x mi 

VtiQe ld2'>td. • \'llj t ..fit vj • I. ill 

"BSODieHROfiTic, '.a' .mui«Mil,.’«Wci«i,':ic^^ 

ganoe earbonatn; MnGO^v aystnUuing' ill' tbei ilioMlMhodnl 
system and isomorphous ‘ tskH' ealeke;'‘It'HMWlly'isMSjm 
as deavable, compact or boti3t!!i^al 'tnj«|ftg;'. 4 ii^ 
bejng somewhat rare ;, these: pfpeq , . ^ t^ 

primitive rhombohedron, pawM to >IIin'iiu)Ki^tti4tinit''tli0e 
are perfect cleaevages. m*n ipmj'thBP M*ii»l' wmtolns 
' 47 - 7 of mafigahei^, btrt thfe'"^ ti^dllV 'ri^’tttplktW 'W 
varying amounU of .ipM, .gb4.,swi<^;|ug(,^y: .eal^wA Mag¬ 
nesium, zinc, or Tardy cobelt (cobaltTiMitgpacse-dpui. .iWitb 
these variations in 'Chemicah ecfnposftion tlie'tp^Gc’iMMity 
variM from 3-45 to j-do j til*' is 

usuaUy fose-red, but rtay 'MMdflmes'lm ’j^ w 
name rhodochrosite, £rjjm,,-,the ,^#f]a ^ oi(ffse- 

coloured), hgs referenoe tb. jtpe 

,,mmei;al:, ,inmganese-spar,.:ap4 
is found, m mineiial veins ores. of. silw 

or, im *posfts .pf ritanganw m." ^ 

wilh.in Oie mines at lupn^r^^dnya.fwd, 
in Transylvuiia aiid* at I)ieg ^ NMiau, ^ 
specimens are" from Colorado., ' ^e Mir ~‘ 
mttimt in the manufacture of spjegem...... 

' ..'^BODODEMilOK,' .Clinj^’^'teim'f 
and Pliny, seeiia, from wh*t catf be fsderfa . 
the oleander (Ifmm OTra»«i[0'bY,t1uB'i»fne; 

, uiuge it is implied to b r^rgqdjp-' ^ 
loigiog to the ofider n'f 
distiqcfion can be drawn Mtiy^ 

: t^e proposed markg- ol 
pMicular cases, hreiikiiw dqwn.wl 
'|rae .rhododenlfr^ **■ ' 

[sn^Ie,,! ey^^ii M deqdpoa's 
cipsjtm, sMripuiiided in.^.j;^ 
iw.tme leaves., Tjid.ilfpwr' 

. ai^ee .or eMliic^ ', 

.lobes, M usually ept 
w/tp.render,'th«e; 

opmlB^ by porn at 

npeniqg iht 4 >I^i 
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kHOt)(>i<tte---RHONb0A 


fannt^es, tr^, but 'a^t 

nMBwMg! thiif iJOHeBtiiicenh^ "Ibe variietiaik-grown 

''te gfcrdeiii'art iwwUy gmfttd on the Pontic mteim‘(R. p 6 iUi- 
fionV isd tb? Vbginfan fl. 'thc'cdtoto Porttit 

vuiqty'M 'cn<^U(n>t .for gMM-oovprkii foosa its'l^ames*,. t!l^e 
:alwltu lit aCor^, .and the .foot Ciw^ihArea BAttirabbita Krely 
«at it. Vtriety of colour has been inlused by crossing or 
hybri^ini the ipedict first named; or their derivattves, wth 
I going of m ifoire. gorge<Huly cc^red Himafoyan-American 
varieties. In many instances this has been done without 
■sacrifice of'hardihpod. 

gome ci iii> finest hybrid* ior the ppei) air.especi^ly m foyourod 
SPOU, are (ecaclet) ; Homii (roiy crimson); ^aense 

(rosct.: 'Xisueefneri (r os s- i liwk); ifawfiesi fiwhite) i wblianutn 
(criroion), one of the first to flower aftw Christmas.! prtecox (tose- 
parple);,ssulr!iyri<ee)« (anesoa)... Tberewe attaost coewtless,colour 
. vsiuUMie* of .the|e„but one of the roost exuasitent late years is that 
known,iw-A'iMk with large clear■msy-oiiM hloeso'W of great 

.iwrity. WtaMaestermertgreeBhoosorhododnodroosnre.detieatvvee 
ittoin certain .kfalsilWB and Javanese spaiiies,ian 4 ’ are iC#ase<jAi*nuyi 
much more tender. They are characterized by the possession of a 
cylmdncat (not funnel-shaped) flower-tube .Wd i>Wr nWeS .of 
dfisrinctitmV' 'TW'foliagC oFrhododendrons bOfitaiSS'HWrtt tsBnin, 


dfisrinctitm'. ' 'TWf'foliagO oFrhododendrons bOfitalftS'itratJt laBnin, 
snd'haabsasrfused medtelnally;' Whether the honey raentioDed by 
Xenophop M poisepoue was seally derived .from .plants «f tbie genus 

*saU^ed^s^H.;?®?'^ 3 ““f‘°P- .. . j 

Co/HeSfloe.—The hardy evergreen kinds are readily brOpagated 
bv seid. Byiayer*. ahd by grafting. Oraftifie ls resortecTto only for 
the pidpikatliin fo'She.earer dotf imBre soodei''kinds. Loony soil 
-coatidBingiertNrge quaatltyiof.peat or vegetable humus isioieential. 
the,roots .of alf the,species iDvestfgated betpg associated witb.a 
fungus partner (Hiyeorhitp). An excess of lime or chalk in the soil 
proves fatal to rhOilodefidrOn's and their allies/soonef or'Iater-^a fact 
overiooked by inany aroateiin. ThS’hardy declduau* Unde are 
valnabie for forcing, .and'.wiitiutc.nd <iold4teiiage tmeatment well. 
The.Sander Malayap and, Javanese species thrive in .wasm„gi;een- 
tumse teropvatnre, .hut are ^fficdU.to cultivate where the igater is 
vety alkttlme. / 

moi>OVm.'a member of the pyroxene group of mmeij^, 
eonsytin^ 'Of hifui^fijriiwetasaicalej and cryStalBzWg 

■fti the attori^iic'i^tethV! It’cenimorily oedurs' ds cjeaviMe to 
compiact triwseiTwlth a rb^e-fid colour: heitie the nahie, frefa 
the Greek tofi^)'. ^stalk often hdve d thk^ fobular 

habit; there are p^fect ctfoVagCs pai^tel to the' prism faces 
with' Ah bjigle or87° Jt|’. %c hardness b a:^ the 

specific gfovitjf ' The tfiangaiii^ is often'ptWy 


Rhohdda'TiwTfoliwi) anfi RtohddaAA’^Hiie lessw (Wm 
raiiiihg S.fi. ® ^ '^ritbon'W 

ttnd'fhehiithe-sMe Vffley^fbpfni^ ttfi’toc ferthiT.ifiW 
thc 'bfedlafy'rfi TOC P6htypria4 'dn«m:di«jflct at XrehitM. 
■Se'vtllleys art teribw andt6Atrto,aita theff tetem boipfi^eS 
aie Termed by’So^ 'hills. Vai^n^ijj' abriiif sfio'ft. 

oh either ridi df T^hafOd tb ijjgp-ft. on tw N.E. of Ifeer^ijh 
the leiscr Rhondda And r,748 ft.’,On' thh‘S.W. of Weherfiett in tws 
main while the mOdntaiM it'thtjhti*)er'fend of the fottpr 
Wley culminittein C 4 r^ Moeson {1950 'itA Tfict^b Tallhys'^ 
sepamted by tlie Steep rfafe' 6f Clan-tliimdaa;' iyhifh frt^ 
-600 ft. high abbve PbrthTOifiqo'ft. netfUie upper ehd of t^e 
disitrict.' TTtert!.iift' a'few tfibtmny valleys ofVtach'CWmparc, 
Clydach" Valh htia’Cfenmef'to tfia dhiet '^ti^ the.'ori^ 
distrief iheaisutfe aijsSin acres; the aitea btailt ujipn js’getieraily 
a harrow strlp’&h CHlier side of each river except'ht Treorky 



mountains to ttie hortii) was fofmed ihto'-^ urban dStShet 
bearing the pSri^ name, the area Ifoyihg jpre;ritrasly' beeh part 
of a rural distritt under thei'bntytiridd ruim saimfofy'huthority. 


repUi!<^.‘’py'i^6n cuci 
in Considerable.'amount^ 


a. greyish-brown' 


formattoo '^ nHuigahesC carboifote, hydrous'silicate 'or o'rides. 
Thebbilim^ mat&l. which is cilt tmd potislieki 'for otha'mentfil 


In 189,7, ihfc' tome'.p'f .difitrirt changed into 

Siohdiia. ‘The .'tirtf' Vale Irailwiy' i^uns up bach Of the two 
valleys from a ■jiittttiohifPoft'H O'fi m. N.W. obCafdlB),and has 
five stations in the' fflhiH vhfleV 'afid font in' fte I^cr one. From 
pOfth it runs to )? 16 htypridd, Whence there is''cotUrhunicition 
with Cardiff, S^y itid Ne^tt. ^ 'Ibe, Rh'bnddh'and SwajLsea 
Bay railway (Authorised iii ifia*, opened' iiJ'fSbo, and now 
worked by the OrCat ‘Western) connects the'^per end of the 
main valley, where it has , a statiwj Blaentchondda, with Port 
TUbot, Neath and SwanatB'fsr'Ba diaiant) by'ineBnB.(h a line 
whichhasutumifti'^syds.iohk. 

The iJUttiet 0^!?^ almofit'the centre'df thy e^brii division 
o^the .South wales coel-firid, and ite coal,-upon ,which the 
inhabitants aw- alnwat'entirely-dependeat; is unsurpassed for 
i s steam-raising, properties. In cofomon with olher East 
Glamorgan epaniJ became'^qptreefribllV.khb^^ Cdfdiff coal 
frosB the fact that .Qirdiff was-at fiat Its only .pojit; of shipment- 
The development of the Rhondda coai-field.w&s later in date than 
those of Aberdate and Merthyr, tndit receiVed'itsehlBf impetus 
■from the'A^«tifw>.(:M.!Sl^ft hf th4 

(excluding Rhigo^ iwhich . was STfi, In 48*1,..95! in ,1851 and 
303s in 1861, increased to idipta «» ifiya. men the.bound- 
uries of the district Were Wtended in ^879 the popelation'of 
the 61%^ fm .wii^’paJcbWtell'by thebito^^-gfenetal.tp.be 


neat la the l)ra^, combflct inkteriu pi a kood 

colour oceUBWa'Iay^teainp is extensively’dhatriM':' bdtfdets 
of sinh1«,';nfoterW (pdnd it CU.mrhi^tm in Ma^aiibusetts 
pbummjlntltnhlte'"} hAve !al?b betn wwtd as an OrnSihentAl 
^ **i* itoh'and manganese’rihmes,At Faj^berg'hear 
i m VMtaan4,;^wW«m;SttM fefflto and 
(*'pajsbptgi^ *') ,'afild -ciedd^ hiAs^ 
occurs as ^hu^l tobkb crystAIS; ^nle'wiiiit 
" Lwii|fra^mneaHfi sine ores in jj^anUiM 
Futnace.m'.KeVjerrey-, 

■ian,8^ptdr of tl^ 6& ceiitiKy :8.c. ' 

’4, -fiuftile' 'fijjure 'bf 

A iltatue p| ,,l|h|t 


.83,950 »,i«7«»but iti«aebed Mkfia? in' wiir and.Mwas in 

_ ^ _- —X • —fiy in •41*^ awowian/aSMS ^«>f*nVaa wmAM 


der beiag bfitn^. 


irifih (ff’''t'*frkdyfdf 
atAiisant'.' ’'1110 pld 


.Was 'ah foieteitt 
iM'ihfirtiK’at 

HU) 










pfjIpWy-.ffU Wi«»*e J?()5»^ 


. I; />i la; t OKtIONE - H /‘6 H >i 

Fwukle. [ <t)«4*e«nlf liWtIiltMigh th«>lU,biVitil 


iMmslii<tbnr«hllV'^>grMMV^ 
!niau n >ai»i to g«ihklti«hu<itoiilMr«iJlfyoiilliite.n<jrte. i!TOI»t*ke<U« '<Xitdlill‘Ks<Ki'KiIh 
ifpfa Cfdififr^ ,Wggvoir«( |t6r grtWJa ; 'i > laW!Vitt 

. aiident pcmiBh (exduding’ Rhigos) wja fariiwd iiiitv-a i'Slem 
'padkmehtary^loon.stitueitcy with lone mehaber.in . Xhe vii^‘'-ag: Sion, 
{axhcnt urban diatEjct subslantiaHy ootreipcBulf to the: a^icient .i{N>Mi Vol 
‘teiritarial diviskln o£ C^T&iihoiiiidai one of iahs.commotet of ^righty, flewiiig' 'fiott 
the cantred of Penychen;«nd sufascquently^ia Nsctiwhtimes; ohe the nid^ ogee beta 
•of the twelve meiabtts!’ .of the^lordship' of. GUoixH'gan. . Its yard Vbtbiis' tO' the a 
Wekh lords epjoytad.a.large incadirc: of. indep^ence andihad i its chief -Atpine trib 
.theft own courts, itt which Welsh law wasladministeicdidown to Val do Bh^s. Al 
X53^, whro the lordship wasihdlyiiBoorporatBd.initheicauiitp of river bends eharply< 
< 31 nmoigai). .On the. ridge.of Cefn-rhondda between, the two the Labe«f> 0 enevhV 
Asoheys was the FraDciscan mohastrary <rf Penrhys, famous.for .the celebrated iMt 
its.hni^ of the Virgin and for its holy well whidh attracted anoient'tioww and *1 
large pilgritnages. Itiwas dissolved about 1415, probably owing the right biud(% iii 
to iti having supported Glyndyrr in his rebellicm. £(Mr (9 U. In' ^74) and the -li 
•came here from, Neath Abbey wnd was captured on the x6th .sHnilwl^' in 153^ft 
of November ^326, either , at Penrhys, or between it and Vhtais. , Imn^iatel 
Uanfcrisanti ' (D.Lt.T.)' a- great natural'ga 

RHOfifi (Bx.Ekotu, Lot Rhodanus), ode of the most intportant '«trcfn|^y fortifled)^ t 
xivers in Europe, and the ohief of those which flow direedy into 'Beyond; the river' 
tthe Mediterranean. Itjrisea at the upper or eastern extremity occupied by'fhe I S( 
of the Swiss canton of the Valais, flows between the Bemeael .but now 'marshy : 
Alps (N.) and the liepontineand Pennine Alps (S.)tiU it expands treceivee at^Bex the 
into the Lake of (knevavi winds round the souflienimost. spurs of the Diablerets < 
of the Jura range, receives at Lyons its principal tributary,.the .Champdry and the 
Saone, and then turns southward thri^h Francb till, ^ many (right), from the vi 
mouths, it enters that part of the Mediterranean which is rightly hamlet of Port Val 
the Golfe du Lion (sonletimbs wrongly the Gulf of Lyons), expanding into the 
Its tatallength.from source to sea is 304^ m. (of which the Lake .and 3 t Cingolpb (1 
of. Geneva claims 45 m.), while its tot^ drainage area is 37,798 tho Rtoero is not n 
aq. m., of which 2772 .sq. m. are in Switserland (405 sq. m'. of from Brieg in about 
the Swiss portion being composed of glaciers), and its total fall 2. On issuing at 
58()8ft. Its courae'(ei9cludij»gthcLakeof Geneva,y.v.)n8tu«Uy Rheme are very lim 
Wb into three divisions; i,(i,) 'from ,its -source to the Lake, of lin th^ gceatisettlinf 
fieneva, <3) frQm..GfcaeMa to Lyons, and (3) from.Lyioos to spehkoftheif^bluet 
the Wwliterraneanto 'j canto tii. stanm 71) 

f .1. From its: souree.to the lake the Rhone is a purely Alpine limpidity is disturb 
liver, flowing tlsvu^ the, great trench which it has eub for of theAn»e.0eft),di 
itself between the loftiest Alpine ranges, and which (save .range, the twocure 
a bit at ito.pwrtiv'Wtirt end) forms the Canton of the Valais, distahoe from <kne 
iltt iS.tdstWo wbifo.its fcd.is 4679 £*•: * iRlloneijsabQUtiise 

torrent, ap ^ hei^t of 5909 ft., frpra the great Rhone glacis chhractjeristiC'ieUtir 
at die headed .tk Valais, the recent retreat of,thisg^acier)iaving '»tbeaumbesuf iw 
proved that the river really flows from, beneath it, and does .npt While .it, !iw fdwed fc 
its rise from the warm sprii«s*hat are npwwiiipjnwlistsrce ^ ,»outhedy direction, 
from its shrunken snout.; It is almost foiraediately joined on iH 4»n (ffow ifroely. 
the left by the Mutt tonrept, coming from a fupajl, glacier, to .Geneva ;the Bhon* 
the SE.i and then, flows ?.W. for a. shart distance past the jMahLsrtjns.,faenis f 

well-known iGkt8ch<rHoi»l,((whera the roads foom. the Grimsel /«f,fbefFwiiia«pa 
wUdithe FUrtat Batseaiuitit^- .ButaboutfhaU a »ile froroittte Haute Sevoie andi 
glacwr the.over.tern? S.R, and desceods .thpcuA aiwjW gorge -aflier jt /beeonw'f 
the rtOBe level wallfiy,.bending:again 8,W...before reaching /<le«t».goM|ei,ben^ « 
(the,first'viUagtt ObwwaW-i.iU-preservm. aus.seuf^ 4fhu,«H*thi by;ithe - 
d»ection:4«(iMa«jgiiy. upp^^ of Rhone 

is n8m«d.!Goms,.plt. 






ii»i%s»['i«t 


du*w#-h!itheJc«4ii(i' of ages.' R wide ltta’'i«a««w, 

«hfr.rH>ei"fi«biM»]y everfdwlng ki'Mfi^'-fbrlAtlPlIRMiAlAi 
ittofrehtb'(tf'frtWMe'voliiBie thirt thos4'l(Mh«fop)'lJdl>liraidffie 
’RhdiieiKs.fti'itiHil «fong'f(i d^twuth^tiijr k#«iMiyt4o«Mgis 
^Maieignydi «e'>VRt) boifiiitgtU'ftEenMiU VlM, 
fan? ifrpl Vist>i UfCyi^^ LdHta (e^«i,ifiddi'ttie RMMfMn 
0vSlfty;;at 'lAuk' HyiehQl'fhMfl! ^^GfMfki»i%s»[‘>«t 

: Stem • ^ths' Moeiseil j^leftf^ tfm '<the’‘ EflMMK ''OriiRmfoMfs 
vaUeyi'Wt Sien, ofothe V^tlthf, tifo'Bawal'^) 

.from^he Vol d!««reits ;>eoon.tihe Rhuhe hf 
(right), fl«wiug‘'fiotfli‘'tt)e Banstsch Pask, UHi’fhe Mkn&ry* m 
<the midifie ages between-Bpisci^'Vaiaft'toi(hie‘eBit leiNIwU6- 
yard V^is to the weA, ictid at Martfohy'by'ihfe'Ditulse*(MfN), 
I itt chief Alpine tAMtary, frofo the (freatt’St ReiiUfrd'ltntt'dte 
'Val de Ba^s'. At !Raet!ghy, about Betti •fife 

river bends sharply'te eht'N.mvand'HlnS iH''ttiae'dh’eettiiB‘'fo 
the Uke of'GenevaV'^ ft'i«e(^es'the«hMhfeM);<WlHi;l<fiiHili3 
the celebrated wateMsH 'of PissfvUdie, baot«'tMchlH| the 
andent towA awd ablJty of St Miturtee'^et-fii'.);''' tteneeftuwilfd 



in t47j) and the left'bM*'in tiukt (»'vtM''Vanne'aa«t«ww 
BiinilM% in tsjfljyfdrSt Maurfre'frMrk»>dtt‘e»id>Vtft«hilUfidtl 
VUtais.', 'lmn^iatelybekhv)diaeto#bi'theRhdfiir<hiShel'<filrt)figh 
a great natural gafcway, a wfrMw uhd tUilking'fieBW’^ew 
stroniHy fortified); Atikh commands RiO'entNUiifo <#ttte' VUlUlS. 
Beyond, the river'ehten' the 'Widt -dUivtiir kitMW,'> 'fdi« 0 «fy 
occupied by'fhe IsMithfeastern'arm'iof Hhe'LalA'Of'GMtetA, 
but now marshy and' roquipii^g‘''tre«li!W«i'‘‘'i*4rteertith.^ ''It 
;TBceives at'Bex the Avan9(»’(rlttt), w»sdng*dt(M^^^ 
of the Diablerets range, at Moritheyrthel Vfjs^ (telt),'>'(rwh 
.'ChampUry and the Val <PIlliet,'aMd at Aigls'tbe''Grwldd’BRi 
(right), from the valley'of OrmoHts-dessur. ' le'passts'by'thie 
hamlet of Port Valais, 'onct On the Shore M"thie> latie/ tftfeK; 
expanding into the'Lakc df GenoUaytWween VIHew!uvd'(ri|H() 
,ind St <liagalph (leift), IDmmg 'ail'this'portion >ef‘fn'’doaihe 
the Rhone is not naiiigabte,."lMit la rhilwaV'line tUM sd<iiW'>it 
from Brieginaboot 7Bin;td'titiher>Villd«eave''tfr'Ly(Bouim 
2. On issuing at Geneva from the lake thfl' eiitwW'Of’the 
Rheme are very limpid'arid bine. Of it had lelt’Sdl'|tS>iinbuc)tie.s 
lin thg gceatisetdingraatfof the lakf, se that<'Bjwcin"isi^taweU 
speMc ofthcif^bloeRsdiingiof theai»owy>Rh^e't.(CiRl(r<Hiiir<d. 
canto iii. starna 71). (liBut abeut farilf «inile'beIrw'GaiiMK'lfiR 
limpidity, is distUrbhl by'the paUring'liU'af'>lW' turbid tdrMSt 
of the Ar«c, 0 eft),idescendii^ framithe|dacicrs<of!She'Moht Bhuic 
.'range, the twocumsti: for some dlstanee refusiRg'to>iBhu!'.<riHe 
distahoe frooi'^knevB to.'LyohS by tha'kostuMs dnaeenidiUfie 
Bhonei k about iiS4 kn-. W* 'taiagi only tAwufrhByi'fbf' iTht 

characteiistiC'ieatnre'ci.this portion'of thei cbufte'bf Hse'RdiMie 
>» theritintbercf fkstrow getgM.erriarrr throu^fobitbiGruito, 
While .it, !iw fdmed hy the ISonthem toiir.io{ tUe, Janai to aaiB'sriia 
,swthnly dinction, 'till, after toutsdiag the'taue iif efaat epur, 
iit can (flow ifroely. wmWwds ,to >Lyi^'iiAWnt''i*'TOi<8.lbf 
Geneva itho Bhone’enteri Frendi scsritoryyfaiid'lienoefaMh-HH 
jwehL^iis„faenis fiitt.the easttm; thtAthedWfthwh fcjdndi& 
/<rf,fbe(Fw*id«pai!tinent'ifi thri Afoj'diwidinfjitlfroinithoiaiaf 
Haute Saxoie sad Savoie (E-)'aad qbat hf .tUeiMre <g)).,«iflanh 
'afeer It'becomes'J'rftiah the tiver.ftiidi??>iiuisiiusteitfirdugliia 
(lhl^.g(»lfi.bi^ kbprisoned onaht mlrtb'byitiwRiiWbiMoa 
fibOiSiiHiiui by;ithe VuaclMy-wfaiktthaimtht'fottiedi'ftf Ittduie 
Mrda tbit entiiance :iitia,>f^ftmcai:!',iRevtAiln^7giaroekii^ 
ioW, by-jAtMuyd. cfc the Snanfweet vftrtiBD of (this 
«pt!flr«omfJfoBe|?trteat;ftajDwiBraii<l) there Ifotsaet^'eriainjl 
,lte, {amoaS/i|*<«f« .dai.Rhdnel (desctibedTihjtiRausRMei-iiii'Sb 
^i^itvegeinittiuiiUs jcmoj), fthett forsaiffaMiit 

distance the river disa^|Mhrdd j-in > wiikribierrihhinr'ynmfiell; 
b«f,!tW»-patMwfa phentwienoRrimifteBn, dtftiB^ 
biasti^,land (partly by the diversion of tii»i«aRn«{afJlh$j^ 
sd ftha lactarm'fdnBeiltgBtd^ At jWilliBinte, tii»« JflMfgaa 










RH6NE-^RBdNGEBIRGE 


jMMWC! “n»,vjgflWe ” thwgfc-as fw *s Lyoos 

WBi^WVWWWi woiy cwwts f»ll but wholly <a tha noatuig of 
riga«x» Wen ohwfty with stone 
quaitMli^ tbe banks of the river., Above Seyssel (ii m. 
fraraoBeOmde) the Usses <left) joins,,the Rhone, while jost 
the Fier (left) flows in from the Lake of 
Jelow the junctioa qf the Fier the hills sink on either 
tVde„%,oh«nnel of the rivn; widens, and one may say that it 
.jaaim.the.moiiBtUBs forithe plains, At CuloE (41I m- by rail 
(from Geneva) the railway from Geneva to Lyons <105 m.) quits 
ths’Rhone m order to run west by a direct route past Ambitieu. 
Tha jthwe continues ^ roll on southwards, but no longer (as 
nq.dov^t (t did in ancient days) enters the Lac do Bourgct, of 
wtoh, it .receives the. waters through a canal, and then leaves 
.itjon the east in order to run along the foot of the last spur of 
the JurCi. It flows past Yenne (left) and beneath the picturesque 
.fortress .(formerly a Carthusian monastery) of Pierre Chfitel 
(right) before it attains the foot of the eattreroe MUthern spur of 
the ju», at a height of ^6 ft., not W lr<m the village of Cordm, 
and just where.' the Cuiers flows in (left) from the mountains 
.«(. the Grande Chartreuse. This is nearly the last of the duses 
.through whicdi the river has to make its way, The very last 
, ia at Ae Pont du Sa«t or Sault, a little S. of Ls^ieu. The river 
now widens, but the nwj))booring country is much exposed to 
Iniudaticos. It reoeives (right) its most important tributary 
in this part of its course, the Ain, which descends from the 
French slope of the Jura and is navigable for about 60 m. above 
its junction with the Rhone. Farther down the Rhone meanders 
for a time with sIuRii^ channels in a bed about e m. broad, 
but.it gathers into aaingle stream before its junction with the 
Sadne, just below Lyons. The Saone (f,v.), which has rewived 
(left) the Goubs, is .the real continuation of the Rhone, Iwth 
from, a geographical <md a commercial point of view, and it is 
by means of canals branching off from tite course of the Saone 
t)mt the Rhone oommunicates with the basins of the Loire, 
the. Seine, the Rhine and the Moselle. In fact, up to Lyons, 
the. Rhone (save when it expands into the Lake of Geneva) is 
a huge and very unruly mountain torrent rather than a great 
Rnnipean river. 

3. Below Lyons, however, the Rhone beoomes one of the 
great historical rivers of France. U was up its valky that 
first Greek, then Latin oivilixation penetrated from the Medi- 
terranean.to Lyons,,ax well as in the toth cenbnj the Saracen 
bandits from their settlonent .at La Garde Freinet, near the 
coast of Provence. Then, too, from Lyons downwards, the 
Rhone serves as a great medium of commerce by adiich central 
France sends its products to the sea. Its length from Lyons 
to' the sea is some S30 m., though its fall is but ‘530 ft. But 
during this half of its course, it can boast of having on its left 
bank (the right bank is very poor in this respect) su^ historical 
cities as Viaasit, Valance, .Avignon, Tarascon and Arles, while 
it,nceives (left) toe Isere,!the Drfime and toe Durance rivers, 
all formed by the. union of many streams, and brinmng down 
.toe Waters that Row from the lofty snowy Dauphine Alps. 
.IMe.Arddehe ts toe bnly considerable affluent from the right. 
Near,Arles, about 05 m. from the sea, and by rail 175^ m. from 
Jiynns,. toe civar breaks up into its two mam bnuiches, the 
ifhhnd'Rhone running iSR. and toe Petit Rhone S.W.; they 
oaoleae'between them the huge dMta of the Camargue, which 
ii.esdttvated oa thc:banks 'ef the river only,, but elses^re is 
eilnpiy>a grent. 4 ]hiviBl plain, deposited in the coarse of ages 
bjntbe.'Civw, and BOW .compoaed of'scanty pasturages and of 
gmt salfc marshes, i Between Lyons and to* sea, the Rhone 
divides fow departrtwiits on its ri|!ht bank (Rhfine, Ldre, 
Afedechei and €kud) from as moiiy on its left bank (Isdre, 
iMnw, Vaudase and Bouches du Rfafine). 

ICedault' iw gsasoml Cb. tsniMris, Ct MOiit^Ushitt fm lUrtn, 
^;i.iAirtt;1lfoO).',,’ . (W.,A.B.G.V 

^'naitasent df soUthwaatern France, formed in 
uHtioB of toe dMartment'of .RMne-cb- 





ItimStifuKi 


Beaaji 
iKian j^ertfoh «l 1 


(1906) 858,907. Ana, ito4 sq. m. Jtodne is bounded N. by 
department of Sadnoct-Lowe, E. by Ain and Isire and S. and 
W. by Loire. The Safine and t^e Rhone form its natural 
boundary on the east. The depai^edt helpngl almost entirely 
to the l^n of the Rhone, to. which it sends, ita waters by the 
Setae and its tributary the Azergues, and by the Gier. The 
mfmntains which cover toe surface of toe department con¬ 
stitute the watershed between the' Rhone and t)ie Loire, and 
from north to south form four successive groups—the Beaujolais 
fifountains, the highest peak . Of which is 3330 ft.; the Tarare 
group; the Lyomuus Mountains (nearly 3000 ft.); and Mont 
Nat, the highest peak of which belon|p to toe department of 
Loire. The lowest point of the department (460 ft. above sea- 
level) is at the egress of toe Rhone. Ibe meteorology con¬ 
ditions vary greatly with the elevation and exposure. Snow 
sometimes lies in the mountains from November to .^ril, 
whde at Lyons and in toe valleys the mean temperature in winter 
is 36° F. and in summer 70°, the annual mean being 53°. The 
average rainfall is somewhat higher toan is general over France 
owing to the amount of toe precipitation on the hilly region. 

Good agricultural land is found in the valleys of the Saone 
and Rhone, but for the most part the soil is stony and only 
moderately fertile. Wheat, oats, rye and potatoes are ex¬ 
tensively culG'vated, but th^ importance is less than that of 
the vine, the hills of-the Beaujolais on the right bank of the 
Satae producing excellent wines. Fruit trees, such as peaches, 
apricots, walnuts and chestnuts, grow well, but the wood in 
general is little more than copse and brushwood. Good 
posture is found in the valleys of the Azergues and its affluents. 
Mines of iron-pyrites and coal and ejuarries of freestone arc 
worked. The production of silk fabrics, the chief branch of 
manufacture, that of taemkals and machinery, together with 
most of the other industries of the department, are concentrated 
in Lyons (j.e.) and its vicinity. Tarare is a centre for the 
manufacture of muslin and embroidery. Oullins Im large 
railway worksheps belonging to the Paris-Lyon-MAditerranee 
railway, and there arc important glass wofks at Givorsu Cotton- 
spinning and weaving are carried on in several localities. The 
products of its manufactures, together with wine and brandy, 
form the bulk of the exports of the department; its importe 
comprise chiefly the raw material for its industries. It^ is 
served by the Paris-Lyon railway. The Rheme and the ^ne 
and in the extreme south the canal of Givots are its navigable 
waterways. Lyons the capital is the seat «f an archbishop 
and of a court of appeal and centre of an educational division 
(atadhme). The department is divided amongst the districts 
of toe VII., VIII., XII., Xm. and XIV, army corps. There 
are two arrondissements (Lyons and ViUefrandie) subdivided 
into 19 cantons and 169 communes. The principal places 
besides Lyons are Givors, Tarare and Villefranche, which 
recrive separate treatment. 

RHONQRBIIIOS, or Dr* RabJr, a mouirtain-chara of central 
Germany, rmMring in a north-westerly direetiorr from the 
Bavarian province of Lower Franconia to the Prussiaii province 
of Hesse-Nassau and the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar, and 
divided by the Werra from the Thuringian Forest on the N. 

: The other sides are bounded by the Fulda on the W. and the 
Sinn and Frankish Saab on the B. and S. Its length is rn., 
breadth 5-7 m., and its mean elevatiWi 1900 ft. This district 
is divided into three group*—^the southwn, toe high (Hohe) 
and toe nearer (Vordert) RhW. Of these toe soutoern, a ««»- 
tinuation of the Spessart, targdy cotwists of flat ermSoar masses 
ai«l reaches its hipiest point h (he HeBiger Kreusberg (agoo ft.). 
The Htae Rhta, betinnir^ iromedktefy to toe notto-west of 
the'latter mountain, is a h^ plateau of red randstone, covered' 
with fens and basalt peaks. It Is a mM dreiry, inclement 
tract of country, covered with snow for *x months m to6’’y«ar 
and 'vW^ by freqntat f(M'Otad WenMs. It h said of it that 
Whoever daiiiee to erepetrendt *■' aorUiefn winter ■am spare 
himsrff a- journey to toe Notft Cape or Slbeeta, smU find it in 
MsnativtRhta. ThertM«t«e^e^tita,aadtoeinhabltt*i»a 
«Im out.a scanty sustenane«'fr«to tta tolGiwtita of >pobito«» 



RHO«0MNI^jS«yPARB 


^ , }iighe^t,^i^habi^d #kce is FranJsenhwwen, ooat».indje»t»ons. It o 

lying 8350 it.,,Y(ijth63^jiwhalatents.(i90oi The o^^iwnis 

n«wer<Vardere) Rli6n,iori»TO *en^ of^the nmgfi, ’ 

IS iBor?.,ntttWtW,.yritl>,#)Wsts a|id, 4 « 9 p andieitil# valleys. S^^tjliw&tiSStSSd 

'.f®?*^?^‘??’'**!!***^'*'.,^^*"*<“*'**^»*<**‘?*««***»<**^**'*«*'i, w»t- tolHdiiwtirjSio iiiwfu 
>**7);-Se^lltweiler, Dw ^^|^ ^n4 iimt.,wiriMtiu^tlieluft y^rkm- partly e^wtod io ft* n^ti 
tusse (Ftai^lort, 1887); ana Dinlel, petttscUait 4 (Sth ed.. Leipsig, wWcb tbebatgr diaJiil|M,, 
1878).' Some ohcyiarpl|in is aoBotl 

RBOSCOLWH, a Sarmatian tribe defeated in' the Crimea by 
of Mthradates, r. too B.C., aiid by tt 4 

Romans On w lower Danube c. a.d. 60, and also under 8. Ihe botadieal soarcc oi d 
Aurtliiis. Hiey seem to have finally sadcumbed to the Gdths. been as yet definitely cWatei 

T»i.»«.«.pp* both t.. dres ™i«» fsfii'rr’ife; 

^ k. vwioMly •tate4 

1. The drug has been used In rhedldne fi'oni very early pr(^ucra by these spexies 
times, being described in the Chinese herbal Petirkine, which prownt the chamatertotic ne 
is befieved to date from *700 b.c. The name seems to be mMtto 

a corruption of Rhtttm larbamm or Reu barbarum, a designa- jt jj, pi^^e pmoecfisa 1 
tion applied to the drug as early as the itiidde of the 6th century, Cj„H,A. Smerlrkn^ as 
and apparently identical with the p^ov or pa of Dioscorides, commerce also cont^ chrj 
described by Wm as a root brought from be)^d the Bosporus. 3 S^J' 

In the 14th century rhubarb appears to have found its way which give* »■ cbaraotM 
to Europe by way of the Indus Mid Persian Gulf to the Red rhEotamic acid, which is oi 
Sea and Alexandria, and was therefore described os “ East numerous other cmitiivcaU 
Indian” rhubarb. Some also came by way of Persia and 

the Caspian to Syria and Asia Minor, and reached Europe norHiaw provteca* irfCTm! 
from the ports of Aleppo and Smyrna, and became Icnown Ho>na^. in thcnocth^wastpi 
as “ Turkey" rhubarb. Subsequently to the year 1653, w®ben.»e,_but now extend 
when China first permitted Russia to trade on her frontiers, 

Chinese rhubarb reached Europe chiefly by way of Moscow; ^friSw in tiw m°” vJiS 
and in 1704 the rhubarb trade became a monopoly of the Two erf the moat important t 
Russian .government, in consequence of which lie term proving of Kaa-ni£ and K 
“ Russian ” or " crown " rhubarb came to be applM to it. 

Urga was the great depot for the rhubarb trade in 1719, but art^p^ 

in 1728 the depot was transferred to Kiacbta. All rlmbarb drnn is expoiM from Canto 
brought to the depot passed through the bands of the govern- vegy littje is, known eonni 
ment inspector; hence Russian rhiibafb was invariably good ??, 

and obtained a remarkably high pHce. This severe super- growing w 

vision naturally led, .as soon as the northern Chinese ports years^d. it is then dug u] 
wqre thrown open to European trade, to a new outlet Being of pottion 

sought: and the increased demand for the drug at these ports 

resulted in less care being exercised by the Chinese in the iSweetod ^a*iw 5 imi^ 
collection and curing of tiie root, so that the rhubarb of good mideroeath. In Bhutan tiu 
quality ofiered at Kachta rapidly dwindled in quantity, and £[d* 3 ^ «»•"• to which a 
after i860 Russian rhubarb ceased to appear in European 

commerce. Owing to the expense of trying the drug across hardened befm the toterio 
the whole breadth of Asia, and the difficulty of preserving it conssqaentijr the {rfeoea dsoi 
from the attacks of insects, rhubarb was formerly one of the may Aw no o^oge,- The 
most costly of drugs. In 1^2 it was sold In France for ten 
times the price oi cinnamon and four times that of saffron, and 
in an Engfish price list bearing date of 1657 it is quoted at t6s. 
per lb, opium being at that time only 6s. and scaminony las. 

The dose of rhubarb i« anything toomj up to 30 grains, 
accordMe to the action which is desfred. TTie Brittth PbtaMaeopda 


oontta-indiGalion*. It ig, ppirioiwly worw than Iifei4gs,l4>8 


rtraoV« the uicugwtifaiW rewue of nw food and than gfvefs,1 
rest. Kbubggb t* ain ueafol to the maning, Of.infimtod 
paitiy .exqiwted .in Ae matomai ndlh. and giyhi ,i|l a w 
which toe baby diihhas.,, y 1 


tfaeivtou. - j. , i- ■ . ■' 

. The botodical.Bourca.ol Chtoesc xhubarh cannot be .said,,to,l|hye 
bean aa yet definitely ctoared up.by af^l Identificaftion 
observed to be used for ue purpose. JhMwn ogM^fi, 

R. pofmalwfi, var. leaguliciiM, £. ecUniamim and R. fyamnbaebii 


accmdMg to the action whiA is desfred. nie Britfah PiiMmeeopela 
eontetos seven preparations, ady one «rf wblA is >of any special 
vaine. Thii.il the PWvis Kbet CowiosHas or-Gregwy'a powder. 


TOuhatb Is Used to smaU ddetoei-l to 2 gr.—ae an aatringint'toBfc, 
since i« Stimulatto aS Aatunctimuol thewbper pastkrf thoatoneptary 
canal. In many caMt of torpid.dnpepato it la very efitoieot When 
cosaUned wiA the TOboifiato.srf biimi|A,aad tiw.btobonate of 
sodium. The more charactonalic action os rhubarb, however. Is 
pm4a^, whteh it cantos %^dk)ies of *5 gr. and hnwards; Ute 
•etioh odcurs srtflita eevea #aglit hdsw, a Mtivim^iiiloto of 
a yeUmr'Coiotf t w w n g taodnesd. ; Hw tt'dde w' rav oi|l 9 Wi^ 

by^ tifvir: 'The^dm^s ad^to'totonrc%, and- SftoiW'M i torf f to e . 
nevor be gtoen sdbne. to O tog n e y^ apoto^yitota 1^ 

aitolr ssetit rrmiqaenrn sit the apadearf psopartiMtef rfhnhaito.ol^ 
.drugiis,,fitosdiM',to.'ti>at,tito '»wt*ito iff'hy.dBMto 
‘'tobe.dua 


preesDt the CDatactananc network of white vetos.exmtrfttd hy Ae 
best specimens of Ae Chinese drug. , ■ 

Chtmistry .—The most important constituent of Ais drug, giving 
it its purntive peepsttist and its yellow colour, ia Ar^aretln, 
Cx,HaA> iocmerly'known as Aito ot chrysophaa, The. xhutoMtb of 
commerce also conto h ut Arysimbanic acid, a dioi^ethyl anArar 
quinone, CuH,(CH,lOJ[ 0 H)|. <» which Arysarobm is a leduc'tion 
ptodnet. Nearly 40 % of Ae drug coiisiits Of catotutt'oxMsto, 
whtoh gives it' the ebaraoteiietic grittiness. Them Is also prsseat 
rheotaunic acid, whiok is of aotoe.ptaetkai importance. There aha 
numerous other constipients suA as emodto. C„H|| 0 |, mucUags 
resins, rheumic acid. apwhetln, 4 c. . - 

Production and CMunirct .—ithUbaA is produced lathe tOhr 
norAern provinces of China proper fChih.ti, ShanHM, SheiMKJaad 
Ho-nan), <n the nocA^west provinces of Kan-suh. foaneriy touhtdied 
to Shen.se, but now extending across the desert of CoU to the 
frontier of Tibet, in Ae Mongolian province of Tstog-baj, including 
Ae salt hike Koko-nor, atnl Ae dlstfieto of TaUgut. ^tan and 
Tuiton, and in the moentains oi Ae western' peovinoesof Ssc<hiieait 
Two of the most importont centrn of the Bade are Sintogdu fnl;Ae 
province of Ku-suto and Kwwhien in Sse.Auen, From SbA-ac. 
Kan-suh and Sse.«lmA Ae rhubarb to forwarded to HMkow, 
ud Aaa i^ied to Shanghai, whenA it to Aipped to Eufode. 
Leaser quanmics are Shipped from Tien-tsto, and occastonSUy. tbe 
drug to exported from Canton, Amoy, Fuh^how Ad .Ntog-po, 

little to, known coaceentog the mode of preparing. Ae drug 
for Ae .market. AcArdit^ to Mr Bell, who on a journey from St 
Petorsborg to Peking had Ae opportnnlty oi obwrvlng Ae phtof in a 
growing stote. (be root is not eOneldetSd 'to he tnaturo Uitttr it to tlx 
years ud. H to then dug up. uraaUy in Ae autunm, and'deprived 
of its oortical portion aud-fmalto branebet, and, Ae .larysr iplfcca 
are Avided in half lAgAiAniuly; these plecs* are bbred with 
holn and strung up on aMs to dry, A some cases beiiig preViousty 
wbjeetod to a preliminary drying A stone slabs heated by fire 
onderneaA. In Bhutan Ae.root to aaid to be hung Up Aiakind 
irf drying room, in which a moderato brat to ngularly .maintained. 
The effect produAd by tbe two drying processes to very different; 
wbto dried artificial heat, the exterior oi Ae pieces beAme* 
hardened before the interim baa entirely loet Ha moUtaN,'-and 
consaqatotiy the pieois decay in Ae centre, although Ae ensfacc 
may Aow no change. Theee two vatictito*.are tecbnicaily Iwwa 
as kiln-dried and sun-dried; and it was on apeounf of (his differ¬ 
ence in quality that Ae Hunan officer at Kiachtt had evtoypttce 
examined boring a hole to Ha oentS«; 

Swoptan HtahaA.—As.eariy as. 1608 Prosper. Alpmus of Padua 
oultivatod aa the true rhubarb a .plant wtoh to npw IwowB.aB 
Rkaum rAfioiif»e«iii. a native, of sou Aero Siberia smd »• hafio 
of Ae Volga. This' pwt wtS 'fotrodgitod into ffttgUM ttmmgh 
Sir Matthew Ustor, pSyrioian to OBartes L. tobOjArfoiwed'tittaiilW 
by him in Italy to Ae botantot.Jhukiiiaon. < Toh anHan. of riito 
rhubsnb for tho sakoa* Aofnrt wntooomme^ A iJM.IftMfiltory. 
A .Oxfordshire,. by an. apoAecaw named Mrn^m, 1 ^„trfattA 
bcAg ntoed trorn Seed sent fipA'Rnsrfia 'A ryos, and'toftlr tocb 
sueoeas that Ae SdeAty of AM awarded him A 'httvA adcAil A 
rygpaadagoldanafn'iypa. TheenlttvaticB.snfaaeqneafiyiesteadBd 
!to. StomersetahAe., ymfksWm and. HiddAsa*, \m% A, iwv' Aifffy 
mnried .on «;%nA»Ag,,Ein;ltoh Au^ih.yiA* > mSt\ 



eitobrt to AmAWa. and fa aaid to he-watd in BiAfM in-Ae foMfii Of 
iposrder whiAisof m fines ysahn(.ealonr Aen'thataf Chlaeaa AataaA. 
line Bhahnsy rimbaA appeara Ahaa bybricyie^wrn A vAuAoAfUP 


2, ifffe. AoiaiAM etKaA W8umto8AnM» nwiMa(,'A«t 
coming bonipfaachoari briig Aei.naitrpaAtd jqlj.fittl Sae-ebnaa 
Aobarb hu a nnuAer eorfaee and ffttfa ftovonr, and biA|a on^ 
aborft fjfi^ Otaal^ rim WHk^ifRram, 

eAilai"<to OiMmwifj'.iniMMim^iaiidrittaaihfiaiigtAnAstitaotn 
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ftliVt-iRHYME 


Mod'rhntMiA’Iui^ ttecn BtowD sf Banl>ttf>- from Hhium offieintilt, 
Wt thwe "tW’ vittetiM ‘we'hot' e<!tiliF'')n nfrftHdihif 'stthbrtli'’to 



pahnia*^. , . .j- 

the ipecia grown. The cultivation Jute, howeeer.'noiVnearly (ietsed, 
•0^ mmntitin Only b«^ nrenired at Avigntht and « few oBtfr 
IbcalWIes. , ^ ‘ 

The cnltorc dt Hheum comj#ort«»i'‘w 48 "wgifn ht‘ Moravi* in the 
beg^ning of the present century by Prikyl. an apothecfary In' 
ASsteriit*, anif iih» about fifty yeari ago the root was largely 
enorted ttJ iLyohs and Mihtn..' where It was nted for dyeing silk. 
A* a t^ldnc's pertt aie'statecl to be e(taal to 4 of Chinese rhubarb. 
Hhnbatb toot is also jtrown it Anspifg fn bfOraOia and 'at llnuti, 
l{n!mnl& and frattenMrdh'on' In Huilgaty; H. modi is Mid‘ to be 
coWVatedfbrthesameimrposeihSHesia. ' • 

fihhberb fl also prepared for use in medicine from Wiid species 
in the Himalayas anjl Java. . . ' 

i. The rbubatb used as :a vegetable, consists >o( .(be leaf stalks 
bf ft. ^upmtiam and its varieties, and'ill?, ttnditlahm. It 
is known V America as pie‘p!ant. Wants igre readily raised 
from seed, })ut strong plants can be obtaib^ in a much, shorter 
time hy dividing the rootsi , Divkioos or seedlings «re planted 
about 3 ft. apart in ground which has been deeply trenched 
and manured, the crowns being kept slightly alwve the sur¬ 
face. Rhubarb groks, freely .under fruit-trees, but succeeds 
beat in aa open situation, in rich, rather light soil. The, stalks 
ihoald’ not be pulled during the feit seasoiu If a top-dress¬ 
ing of manure be given each winter a plantation will last good 
for several years. Forced .fhubarb Is much esteemed in .winter 
and early spring, apd.forms a lemunwative. crop. Weing 
tinder gioas or in a mushroom house is-most satisfactory, but 
open*j8T0Und forcing may be effected by pteeing pots or boxes 
over the roots and burying in a g6oa depth of Stable litter 
and leaves. Several other species, such as A.. palmaUtm, 
R. dfficimik, R, mUle and i^crs, are .cultivated km their 
fine foliage and handsome infiorescence, especially in wild 
gardens, margins of shnihbeties and similar places. They, 
succeed in most soils, but pr^er aricb soil of good depth. . They 
are propagated by seeds or by division.. \ 

a watering-pl^ce and urban dktfict of Flint, If. 
Wales, practically equidistant,, by rail, from Bangor (s,9l m.) 
and €hester (30 m.), and soo m. from lamdeo on .the la^pn. 
& North-Western railway. Pop. .(1901.). 84173., ^ situated, 

near the mouth of the Qwyd. ' 'Former|Jf, likq 'Llandudno^ ,fi: 
small fishing village, j^e town .has, .the,appp'mrtnents 

of a popular resort, in iwintet.ithc gales bften,.P! the,streets 
to the depth of seveeol ifeety wt^ .driftaof sand from ,the sur- 
roundiog dunes, which, h<^ver, are noted in'summer for 
the dry. ah^.biacing air. The n^hto«fJng, ^ptoiity is, inter¬ 
esting from its scenery and antiquities, ,& 4 ag tw tnsiiU- 
tions of the {town may bo mentioned the Qtsim .Alexandra 
Hospital (tpoi), and several ‘hydropathie establishibents and 
coQva|l^^t,homes, . n^jnjui]; cbastqm. vc^els, 

and some shipbuilding.is canned om.,Qp. tha towards 
Prestabmaaa boiseen the vemauuof a submerged foKst.i, 
RKnn, ;fhore correctly speft RiMSyfrcm a Proveacal word 
niA (iu.'dummaiy EtigiiSn fpelfiogjli' d^q jtoa ^fuii^; With, 
rhythm), a lilterajry ornament .oc 4 tiyiW c«w|sii8tiny|’ of wj’ identity 
of, SBond in> the tetimnal'ayUahlet of two ar.more,woiids,.>.,ui 
the i^ of verMficatMA'-it smnifiM the rqsetition <M a sound at 
tM Wd .qfj.tjiro! Or mort hkts,, 5 h''it.;«n^» 

practicatty! unknown, ip, the anta^y, a^d,.’.W^en 
it oOc«iT%«( seems <to oecuct initheii'wpska of classK ,GnM;aiid 
,lAttW"|WMsy it’ttMt' bo cORtidefed to be aeOidenteL ' The 
natittU ot %«'ywitri; of'Vffsb ,b^nKTejo!^ to .fefoht 

a louhd, however, is shown by the uu:t itdt' there lm^fo'bMn 
disepyered jiquly^i^ thqusan|l lines.in (he^writings o! Virgil 


atTCee- weeddmae iprewmflidhis.ilnaa.eeundwgiaa'a tl^iaai'in 
an antique ear, and the phenomenon nsiulta Wiore'froflPdiie 


contmaeneies of grammar than 'from intention on the' ^rt.' Wf 
the poet. /GdnscioHS thyme 'telOngs' liW the’ t!orty",medl 4 Viil 
•peribds'df'mbiikSh' iHersttitfe, Wod the' twine gh^ td linfe 
with an fftftWHonttI 'thyme*'h* 'the' mSddte is‘-£«mftw «r«, 
■the mventkm,feeing attriboted'M a prdbabiy apodry^iud monk 
I^hinui or leorimS, whb t7’''S|^pOsed 'to of a 

'hiWy of the Old 'Testamenf " preserved in the BMothe^e 
Nationale. of Paris. This “ history ” is con^^, jn ,^^tin 
yerses, all of which rhyme ip'the centre. Another very nunous 
poem in Leonine rhyme'is the “tie Cqntampitu Jifuj^i" of 
Bernard of Quny, which was prmted at Bremen in 
Rl^e exists tp satisfy. the' ear by the ripjm^.flf^|i^ted 
sound, tn the beginnings'-df modem verse, "alliteiMidh, ,a 
repetition of a consonant, .satisfied the listener. A' further 
ornament was discovered when'assonance, a r^titioh 'of 
vowel-sounds, was invented. 'Finally, both of theSe were (fom- 
hined to procure a full identity of sound in the entire sy^ble, 
and rhyme took it's place in prosody. 'When this identity of 
sound occurs in the'last syllable of a verse it is th'e typical end- 
rhyme of modem'European, ppetry. Recent criticism has been 
inclined tp look ipdri the ,|ifrican church-Latin of the age of 
TertuUioh as the startihg-^ht 0/ modem rhyme, and if is 
probable that the ingenuities of priests, invented to aid wor- 
sl^ippers in hearing and siufing long pieces of Latin verse in 
the. ritual of the Catholic church produced the earliest conscious 
poems in rhyme. 'Hdreoyer, niot to give too great importance 
to,the Leonine hexampters wKicl| have been mentioned above, 
it is certain tliat by the 4%'century a school of rhymed sacred 
poetry had come into, existcijice, classical examples of which 
we still possess jn the '“ Stabat Ma'tcr ” and the " Lies Irae.” 
In. ,the course .of the middle ages, '^litenition, assonance and 
end-rhyme held the field without * rival in' vcrpaonlar ^fry. 
There is no such tltihg, it 'may broadly be said, as medieval 
Ywe ip'Which one dr other d.f these distinguishing omament-s 
IS not empiqyed. After, .fhe. 14th century, ;in the north of 
Europt, ,and indeed evgry^here exespt in Spain, where asson- 
anefc hrtd .a powerful ^^sitipn, end-rfeyroe hecfune universal 
and, fpnned p .‘distinctive,indication qf ' metric^ construction. 
It was nqf, until', the invention,qf Blank Yerse,te.t>,).that rhyme 
found a .modeiju, rival,',Euid'in sj^ite of the .^ccegses of this 
ihstrun^t rhyjj^ Tias I^Jd Us own, ■ at. all events f<U n'on- 
dramatio verse, m the principal literature 'of fiuroje,. Certain 
forms,qf poetry,,are almQ*t;.||ipQncgiywe' vjrlthqtit rhyme. 
For instance, efforts ha'va Jjqen made to cdmpw® thyroefe 
sonnets, but thc resiilt has been^ 'jhat the -piece of blank 
verse produced b not in any,Wmse a 'smmet, or else that by 
^ome artifice, the appearance of rhyine has been retained.. In 
the heyday, ef|'EIieahe^i“® 'iifWti|re a Mous attempt was 
■ made in Enghu^ to.fflecjt ^hyifie altOSStfU®.'', and,to return to 
the quanfitattya lueaaires ,01 tha ancients. 'Ute.iptinie mover 
in this bemsy was fibt a jMet'af all, but,a petotic gihmroarian 
of Cambridge^ Gabriel Harvey'(1545 t'-ief^o). He fconsidered 
himaelf a great innovator, and for a ^hort time he, actually 
aeduced no less mmodibul 'ii. pbftthan Edmund,.Spenser, to 
‘abandon rhyme mid'Adapt a system of «o«ented,,ommeters 
*rid'trim«ims. >Spei«wt'WiW‘W»oteilargely aS-thoie!measures, 
'but the grtatet porti«(i’:»>lF hit'dyptrtebntk'‘ifri'fto 'kind, qf 
whieh rHw Dyit^g 8U^gjqiled,.tft lllh4^de6dtPbfi^ 

disappeared. Eremt sjr6 .to afT^iAergenim of Spenser seems 
to* have feeen'iafesouniaiifeyiitUis! eiW iofrt0te,'‘tnit.'tbe shook 
It m ctapfetaii w*^m'hb‘‘«ysbtea'7%e'«As^*w^ 

!lSli^y ‘ebnadi^' .^tS'.'fedst 

layidfolthie dtsdifdes, aad thk authqr.poblisbfd WrSjfis four 
beekii’afthe vMiekf: translated intD.irhysneieM hex am e te rs on 
•l»rwiy»a. plab.' The' :iWS«t''iiWii^ 'W ‘UgfiOtsis 

TCkurned Ao Uw «ttaole, ^bMie4d°i tdoa 

aSVoadMdi'lihe'mnniisioir ef*‘Sfe)nnBifoam tyiM poettp: •’ H*> 
bf «fht <* A'btoaWofc ‘HfowJ'Wdki^Aome’odrtrw^ 'tides 

A^wsdeaaiMiiiefwmtMlweBnifoyatitKvandilVmmigWwm^ 

tofear«««W'aetioM'at«diexoe|)it'ManWveiacK.it'’li'i 1, 





RHYMMVi^MVOLITE 


ttmilar 


'Mm time td time, beeri mi 

nature, notably by Tennyson, but eb)im'tiae*etitaia«l it* tww 
“l*®****^ «•••'■*■»< dt-aB- EogM'lpoetty wtuchiia net in mnk 
Twy.ii TIwe.haw been iiot>*ilew ipocnu ieempeeed. prinotesity 
« «e.iune^th.«i^ry,ii*,diyin«taiB he]taiDet«ta,;isod .fiven.;tt(e 
l^iaaiiraitl^b^.^ attonpMdi.. The eaperiiwwts.i»(i Loq*- 
lle^ar, lOfenigh,. Kunetay and’OthaB idemand /fwqpecttul notisei <)Mit 
It It morieithani donbtiuItwbeUMrjasy one «{ itheu, eyen tb* meili- 
■fiaout>itMdnitntda aiithcrlast-Atmed writer, la ieidly in barninay 
with Ithei national protodyi ' ,. 

Itt'.^ijiBdnjr'-a y^'drtertWtiied atQml: on -Ayme was tktiujf 
early, ,)|i;ihe .?eYehtccnth,o^ttjry; paxtiti^ri)^ liy a ^vjp ijf 
•esttetic critioe-’in llm .Swiss /univewities. they att^^ 
thyme as an artless species »f singsong, sHiidi deadened tod 
destrojtt},'the true movement Of nuttedy in the xhyftm. The 
,arjguiuent?;yt this grppp pf critics'^ a dpOp h^uence m German 
praettce^'End led.to the oemposiUon of * vast number of works 
m wnrhymed measuresy in few of whi^, howeiver, is now found 
a nflisic which'.justi^ Ae 'e^erlmentj lesSing reca^Od the 
Gf 5 )[ij»an poefo jto aseiipp pf dhe beaptysp^ vhlue of xhyine, hjjt 
the popularity of Kiopstookj and his mitafon contiou<d ito 
exercise a great mfltNnoe. Goethe and Sehillnr, .withoitt 
abandoning thyme altogether, pemktfed themselves a great 
liberty jm the eipplpyinent pf unjmyip^ mpasufes t^n^ in ipiitp- 
>lion of classicim^esu This was,carried to.stiU greater lengths 
by Hatcn and 'HeinOy the rhymelesS rhythm of the last of whm 
hms imitated in Engfeh Verse by Matthew Arnold and others, 
not without an occasional measure Of Success. Ih Ftancej (fo 
the other hand, the entire ol rhyme has always beep ttmmphant, 
amd in French literature the idea ef rhynudeas verse can scarcely 
be said,to exist. There the Hm» pittite or riche, in 'Which not 
merely the sound but the emphhsis is perfoctly idhntioKl, is 
insist^ upon,.and a poet who rhymed as Mrs Browning, qid, 
or made “ flying " an equivalent in sound to *' Zion,” would be 
deemed ffliterate. ■■ ■ . ' i. 





In Itslian literature the excessive abundance and foeility iof 
rhyme hoS.fed to a rebellion agpinst its usey which'is nmoh mott 
4*asbhaWe of .tUfc ifefi^ns, %hose sijtenndiiS 

aeera&ito caU'foriSn eapbafic unifiKmityof sound. , 
the- influence <of . German aesthetics which forced upon the .notice 
■of Leopardi the possibility•'of'inttbdttcing rtiymeless lyrical 
measures into Italian verse^ap innovatillttWh^ 

.iwith .remarkawe'hardihood.and.success,’! tbe^.’rhyTjBiefesis' ,hdes 
of Carddcci are also worthy of admiration>.iand laay be com¬ 
pared by the stddent' With those of Heine and ofMatthew Arnold 
*e8p?ptJvd.y.. .Nevertheless, In ^tMian hliWythe fear demands'tHe 
pieauire of this hill reiteraM soiwd,'a4d,'^ exBenmipitS.p^ 
aminent poets who ihave reieoted it bafv«<daimM/resptct rather 
thim lyrntpathy «imitatioft. 'At the ctotedf the ipthcentBry, 
♦partji^tilniy !h ^where ^Ke 

rigid, an eWt lo.ijjso^ and wriimise fh^Jrest^n^ ^ 
w^ely triadOw There is no. doubt that the laws of rhyme. Vice 
bther artifieW regalhtionsy n»y hei'too eeWro; butehere bmo 

Intepa^.m iMB«W.bi3W pa thg;iiiii«^'ear, iw'^ In sui)! real 

dang^ of being scqMrseded by.accent or ihyfhim 
see losefeh ‘ft hfoyer. d' JTmtitMk of mmm Eti»tU* UHet 
(CamtiHditer'foollr <J:‘»toer. mttkodUMtehe'Mthrih (SUmtVma, 
taoW; T. B! sehttW. r«mX!» riorr riMSbiii* ftaOiMlwos* /oMO 

dimWiilW'fhfiqjdrtRiri t80»). ' .1 ' O,)' 

division of Monmouthshire, Enshuid, on')hgihord<Vf..of;,vm9(>f* 
gaiiXfcSre,>at m; N1 by Wi of Cardiff/On ,tho«hyi?»ey,the London 
& NbjtWtWesteftl, aM the Brecon & MUrtl^umlirays. ’,Prg». 
( 1901 ) 79f^ ^ iivet,.in the uji^ f^idi 

this*town Hesv.ifonne ntajost tlwosighput ,.cou!^.,tevithe: 
estuaf)- Wf ’to*’ Severn' near Ctedifjitbe boaadaiw <betareen 
Ei^ihd^'lhd ‘Walei' (MonmouttShne" and ’GhnMtganstiilre).: 


III itsthe vaAey, IfltotithemddjsMtt 
itiiswi^oitt'w^WidWAdwr^^ 

(ton‘'add Ikeia’tifoHav 'idi^'eig^y'tit^ftk^ii^e 
'The, ^W’ of ;tha ‘Wyhitifey 'lWm'Goi^y;‘tt^^ Ufegt 
fornfoieslhitf WJBh^ h^t'bf'thh Jditd4 

Ungbnd. '■ ■’ ’a.M.uji: M.., "«.[}■ 

"'ifflyoiiTFB' floWy beti 4 ui«f'‘M ‘thfe iftfeqiiehlty 

^ hfaiodf 

r,. .-. ,4^ 

moitt 

the Oidy lavas Whi^ etthtaih ' In feSmlfeil 

composition they ve^'feMhely resWUble‘attlgrarttes #K«!h'Mfe 
the cwtfespopdii^ rfeckS Of'plutoiiSe dr>d«ep^fed'i8H|i»f'inthiSr 
minerals atsd^preseWt many (foihts b{''smuliufty' w jjf 

the com- 



, __bl ihyt^ies 

e botiWh mdar'is'peilutiid 
sanhSine, while g*adfte'feoritaM dbStilSke 'Bokl 


»h''4ispar 'is iiif'the 
lit^4;'"‘The g«nites 


cavities "if vejy"njftmti“iiite'8nd ItS^i 

totbid variety WHh^isbHi^rfy caBetfC..... 

alSo are KoIpdystai»fae,<‘#lle hi'Uw Ayol,ilfes*there'sae (i!rtHlll!r 
ipoiphytitiC't#^tWatlbating;iif'«’IWe'^rt,di^ ' RhydKies 
•have also been cgHetf’Spariteh beCaose ifeiny w-the laVaectf-the 
Ltpari Islands fere exowfent-fexiMplcafet'thtt'iiydtifl; Above all 
rocks they haveiai'd,ispaliti.6n"WtesliHie’iiWrifo*s forttiSvlpi'Wheh 
fused; they'crystiBiiie hith-atfeiit^dSiSAlty." It 'Jati Idig 

baffled' Ckpfertitrtrtte«'''to"ptbdiai'',ibywife''‘^nthe<fciSy by 
fusion ; it is Stated'fliat ttfesi’aiffici^teS'lihat ht^-'Weh’oVer- 
'CoriHijbtit getilogisM-lielteVethatfteweifenet'M Sttatnatid'ethir 
gases ln’fhebaturaTsthtt'e)l^it!ps»yatailfii«fo#J’' 'atWCiMes 
theSe cannet be retaihetfiatthe tenipn!atiitfes"efojdbyed y'whfeh 
tlfo rofeks are fofelted thC’lgiaitiai' escape anfFbb' cOpiing a ftbte 
gfasSiis foriMedl ‘Wfe'ffflSrfeotlS'fohnS ttf tfflSftfitte arettifewn’as 
obsidfen,iftenftearta‘piiftir!fe(fg.il.); '''’I • '« 1 .. 'il' 

I ..'^eiouBiiiali of .toe; |rto’venemffpiv< or .pfonperiiips.' qf 

devfeldpea feiystailMeforin't >tne'pdlatoM«tM»W'ii Sialdiii«'j‘<flea4r 
earitfaad tnUimde towaadarUaia ittopHSoanafeat Jbvhyi^aHisidaae. 
with characteristic po(viwah|eti»,fflrai^r%.-l^thtOV 

etOserS»7lMMetifo«s'reetSiaguiaiiJ<wi<H‘SiMUI<<hninOMIe (wibbM' kre 
irequept/' 13iaqaartc«RtMis bkibs»KaalhromMM'aratni, WMeh 
am epsto^dpaw* h#wgp«iM,»9gr«mitej iM,gia«t,w|io><w«f«>s are 

s™ws'a?Bs%Kii*iiP®SK 

MyofM bfenotiettip'\liey‘4iSy pTMlited hykiraiHdn 

oeoMoai Fheanetyrta otiaWeropatanaaite aierkamm lo eomaiaive- 
htooi piey Of feiuMr^’OriOf qoexta erxstal*; 

is always deep brown or greeaMti tUfeWai'te'man'heieaanhai'raMMi. 
geiwietiy'blaHkanid.aitiniair.'MlaeS br^niBtpMiicfeaia(abii(>(.lHns- 
Mitfiert* aapiJmoiwai-fa.whviihito-K.Hflinh' ’ 

ebatanoeior aaoeeiunuisiin thmiHfoiatoar 1 
io•a|waJw.«rteni^.tol easetaiSjamiamali'S 

srssiteafssffissiaf 


gai ly 

igiieeuB iBiwita le, 

^itooiwd, 

;en' beaiifflfoliy pSteSi *Wr^’' ‘''oiiVfiie^^tieVer' a 

normal ingredient, but occurs in the hollow sphersdlSei'br'iMUu)- 
%yss4 (y.w^>.toyiHitfa,wMi'gar^.. ari<»i«aMni«i(>pas( wif fether 
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aa^ ^pvnapkyrts, but tbis 
i(,not an(il:the .b«»t oi these t«?us, ha» pht*in«l ,a 

simifcation quite different Irpn) that originaUy assigned to it. 
MnUHeii of m different kinds occur; thus a vitreous rhyolite 
ha# offw ielsitic areas in its ground'JBU^, and in the 
Jfiy)a|k>w some parts may be vitreous while others are ielsitic. 
The vitreous rhyolites are identical in most resists with the 
obaidians, from which the^ can only be.sqparated ifs tut art^cial 
dasuiicatioo j and in iheu glassy base the band^ or eutaxitic, 
spbrrulitic and perlitic structures of pure obsidians are very 
fluently present (see Obsu»ak ; Pzaure). The fdso- 
liparites or liparites with stony ground-mass are especially 
conpnon among the pre-Tertiar}r igneous rocks (see Quaktz- 
MKravav), as lipante glass is unstable and experiences 
devitrification in course of tape. Many of these felsites have 
fluxion banding, spherulites and even perlitic cracks, which are 
strong evidence that they were ori^mally glassy. In other 
cases a hyaloliparite, obsidian, or pitchsttme becomes ielsitic 
along its tmrders and joint planes, or even along perlitic cracks, 
and we may assume that the once fibrous rock has changed into 
fehite imder the action oi percolatii^ moisture or even by 
atmospheric decoitqx»ition. In many rhyolites the felsite 
is original and represents an incipient crystallisation of the 
viueous material which took place before the rock was yet cold. 
The felsite in turn is liable to ch^e; it becomes a fine mosaic of 
quarts and alkali felspar; and in this way a matrix of the third 
type, the microcrystalline, may develop. This is proved by 
the occurrence of th« remains of spherulitic and perlitic structures 
in rocks which are no longer ielsitic or glassy. Many micro¬ 
crystalline rhyolites have a ground-moss in which much ielsitic 
matter occurs ; but as this tends to reixystallize in course of 
time, the older rocks of this group show least of it Whilst no 
(|Uar^bearing rhyolites are known to have been erupted in 
recent years, Lacroix proved tiwt portions of the “dome” 
which rose as a great tower or column out of the crater of Mont 
Pal^ after the eruption ip 1906 contained small crystals of quartz 
m the ground-mass. The rock was an acid oraesite, and it 
was ascribed by Lacroix to the action of steam retain^ in the 
rock under consideraMe pressure. ThU microc^stalline ground- 
moss of rhyolites is never micr<^yaphic as in the porphyries 
(granopbyres); on the other hand it is often micropmkilitic, 
eonaisting of small felspars, often sub-rectangular, embedded in 
little rounded or irregular plates of quartz. 

ground-mass of rh;^lites is liable to other changes, of 
which the most impor^t ace sUicification, kaolinumtion 
and sericitizatkm. Among: the older rocks of this group it is 
the exception to find that secondary quartz has not bm de- 
poaited m some parts of them. Often indeed the matrix is 
completely replaced by silica in the form of finely crystalline 
qnartz or chalcedany; and these rectes on analysis prove to 
contain overqo % of silica. In the teceirt rhyolitos of Hur«ary, 
NeWtZealaiid, &c., the di^it of coottie opal in portions of the 
rack is a very common phenomenon- 

Kaolinintien aaay be due to- weathering, aad the stony dull 
appearance uf the tnatri* of many microcryitalline rhvolites 
is a wnsequence of tihe decompo^ state of the felspar grains 
in themi it is even mote typically developed by fui^ole 
action, which replaoee the iefapart with 10ft, ckmdy white 
jwcdocts which telong to a min^ oi toe kadin groiqi. Seri- 
^iuation, or the devdt^ment qf fine white mica after felspar, 
hi usually, associated with shearing, and is commonest in the 
oMer rhyolites. 

Veskuhn' stmetore is very common In rhyolites 5 in fact 
the pomiceous obddhms have thb charactR’ in greater peti¬ 
tion than any other, rocks (see Pvxick) ), but wen tiie felso- 
ibyalitcs are very often vesicular; .li cavities are usually 
Uaed with opal ^ tridymite; k the older rocks they may 
be filled wh ai^te -and cbalthdoiiy. The '''miu-stotte 
porphyries,^ extensively used ui iGenmiiy for igrindmg com, 
an porous rhyolites j. tlm abuadanw of quartg. makes tbitm 
. hBiid> Mid their roQ^ eur&ktsinadar tbem .peiaili^ 
tjlim.tois purpose, in aemq of them the uastitiea ate par^ 


secondary. These rocks pe obtained in,,the Odentral<li Thur- 
inganvakl and Fichtelgebiige. . ., 

In Britain 'a pale grey Tertiary i^olite ocetH* at TarOeee, 
'AntHm ftbe'oDly Britieh rock'emtainiug tridymite), and in Skye. 
PeisitiCTfayolUea occur among the-Old Red roeksoLScotland (Pent- 
land Tflfls, Lome, die.). in Devonshire, and in hu-ge numbert in North 
Wales. The Carnarvonebire rhydltes are often much altered and 
-siltcified ; many of them have^a nodular atructurs which ii very 
conspicuous on weathered surfacee. The epheroids may be two 
or three inches in diameter; some of them are built up of con¬ 
centric shells. Bbyolites are afso.fcuown from Fishguard. Malvern, 
Westmorland and Co. Waterford. One of the oldest volcanic 
rocks of Britain (pre-Cambriah, Uriconlan) is the spberuHtic 
rtiyolite of the Lea Rock near WRIington in Shropshire. It shows 
bright red spherulites in great numbm and is prooably an obwdian 
completely devitrified. Perlitic structure is also visible in it. 

In other parts of Europe rhyolites have a fairly wide distribution 
though they are not' very nuuierous. In Hungary (Hlinik, Ac.) 
there are many well-known examples of this class. < They extend 
along the taurpa of the Carpathiana and are found also in Sieben- 
burgen. In Italy they occur in the Euganean Hills and in the 
Lipari Islands': the latler being.the.principal source of pumice at 
the present day. Rhyolites of Recent age occur in Iceland 
(Myvatn, Ac.), where they are characterised 1^ the frequent absence 
of quarts, ami the pesence of much plagioclase and pyroxene. 
Some of these rocks have been called trachyte-obsidians, but they 
seem to be rhyolites which contain an exceptionally large amount 
of soda. The older rhyolites, which are generally called quartr- 
porphsn-iee in Germany, are mostly of Permian or Carboniferous 
age and are numerous in the Voeges, Odenwald, Thuringerwald, Ac. 
They are often accomputied by basic rocks (melaphyres). Permian 
rhyolites occur also at Lugano in Italy. Rhyolites are known also 
in Asia Minor and the Caucasus, in New Zealand. Colorado, Nevada 
and other parts of western North America. In the Yellowstone 
National Park there is a well-known cli0 of obsidian which shows 
remarkaUy perfect columnar joiotiiu. Some oi the rhyolites of 
Nevada are exceedingly rich in porphyritic minerals, so that they 
appear at first sight to be bolocrystalune rocks, since the ground- 
mass is scanty and inconspicuous. To this type the name nevadlte 
has been given, but it is rare and local in its distribution. 

In the island of PanteUaria, which lies to the south-west of Sicily, 
there arc rocks of rhyolitic afiinities which present so many unusual 
features that they have been designated pantellaritrs. They 
contain less silica and alumina and more alkafis and iron than do 
ordinary rhydlltes. Their felspars are of the anorthoclase group, 
being QCh in soda together with potash, and are very variable 
in' cryatalUne ilevelbpment. Aegirine-angite and forms of soda- 
amphibole arc also' characteristic of these' rocksdark brown 
aenigmatite or cossyrite often occur in theerf. Quarts is not very 
plentiful; other ingmlrnts are olivine, arfvedsaiute and tridymite. 
The .ground-mass varies much, being sometimes quite vitreous, 
at other tiipes-a gloss filled with swarms of microliths, while in 
certain panteDarites it is a rolcrocrystalline aggregate of quartz 
and alkali felitpar. The absence of plagioclase and blotite are 
marked distinctions between thene rocks and the rhyolites, together 
with the snucity oi quarts and the prevalence of soda-bearing 
pyroxenes and amphlbolea 

Among the Palaeozoic volcanic rdeks of Germany there is a group 
of lai^, toe quartz-keratophyres, which are oi acid composition 
and rich iti alkali felspar. Their dominant alkali is soda: hence 
their felspacs are aUxte and cryptopertbtte. not sanidine as in 
rhyolites. Quarts occurs sometimes as corroded phenocrysts, 
but is often scarce even in the ground-mass. Porphyritic biotite 
or angite are Very rare, but occur in the matrix along with felspars 
and quartx Micropegmatite is not infrequent in these racks, and 
they may be sHidfira like the r)kyolites. A» quartz-keratophyres 
mostly occur .is diatricts where there has been a good deal of folding, 
they are often crushed and more or less aeridtised. They are best 
laown from toe Devonian rocks of 'Westphalia and toe Harz, 
but are also found in Qli«enatand, and dmilar rocks have been 
described (as sodatfelsitee) from Ireland. The rocks which they 
accompany are naaally diahaaea and spUites. 

The other group of rhyolitic rocks rich in alkaU felspan and soda 
pyroxenes and amphiboles are toe comenditee. They are often 
porphyritic, with orystais ot quartz, sanidine. onoroperthite or 
-idHte : the groand-amss is mkiocrystalline or rarely micrographic, 
aad often with spoagy growths oi aegirine and riebeckite. 
titr are knom from ms ncmit eraptive districts of East Africa, 
trnni Sardinia and Texas, and very similar rocks occur as intrusive 
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We note m the rtooljtes l.-JIl. the vefy high aUic*. with aUulii 
and alumioa alio in considetable amount lime, magnesia and 
iTO are vefy low. In the pantelhirite, keratophyro ai^omendite 
the tUicft 'tnds to be lest abundant, white tro alkaiis, espcoially 
.soda, increase; they have lees alumina but are richer in iron and 
magnesia. It is easy to see why the latter types contain less quarts, 
felspars often very rich in soda, and femic minerals which contain 
iron and alkalis in notable amounts sneh as aegiriae, rlebeckite and 
arfvedsonite. ^j_ §_ p j 

RHYTHM {Greek |iu$/iot, from (Istr, to flow), the measured 
flow of movement, or beat, in verse, music or by analogy in 
other conniwions, «.f. " rh^hm of life.” The early critic of 
prosody, Aristotenus, distinguished as the three elements out of 
which rhythm is composed, the spoken word, Xsjw, t^ tune of 
music and song, fttXat, and the bodily motion, *in 7 <rif o-si/Mirtipj. 
The art of the early Greek poets was devoted to a har¬ 
monious combination of these throe elements, language, 
instrument and gesture uniting to form perfect rhythm. Ans- 
toxenus prixeeds to define the rhythm so produced as an arrange¬ 
ment of time-periods, Td^w ;^v<iw, but other early theorists 
make not the time but the syuabie the measurement of poetic 
speech. Both music and poetry depend, and have depended 
from the earliest times, on rhythm. But in music melody and 
harmony have to be taken into consideration, whereas in poetry 
the rhythmical value of the tone is modified by the imaginative 
value and importance of the words themselves. In earhest 
times the fundamental unity of the two arts was constantly 
manifest, but as the world has progressed, and they have 
ramified into countless forms, the difierence Ixtween them has 
been emphasized more and more. 

RkyUm in Ffrrfc—-Professor. J^oh Minor; has adduct a, 
figure, valuable in helping us^ to realize ufhat poetic rh^^hm 
is, when he remarks that to strike a -^Ksn. twelve times, 
at exactly equal intervals, is to produce what may be called, 
indeed, a rhythmic efiect, but not to awaken anything 
resembling the sensation of poetical rhythm. Into the idea 
of poetical, rhythm enters an element of. life, o( pube, of a 
certain inequality of time based upon an quality d tone. 
Rhythm ceases to be poetic rhythm if it is met^nical or 
lifeless. Arktotle, from whom a definition -might be ex¬ 
pected, is very vague in dealing with the zubject, and most 
of the old rhetorical writem darken counsel vUh stateroente 
that are obscure or irratioiwl. The fact is that rhythm 
is an expression of the instinct for ordn in sound which 
naturally governs the human w, and little practical know¬ 
ledge is gamed by following Suidas when he says that rhj^hm 
is the father of metre,, or Quintilian in .hb epignun that 
rhythm is male and metre is female. These detoitiens arise 
from a rhetorical desire to measure, a delicg^ Instinct .by 
rule of three, and, as a matter of fact, G^k driticispi qn, 
this, suhied oftMi lost itself in aiithmeticu. alsurmtiei 
It is suocient. to. say that. ii>yttm>. b law governs, 
the even and pen^cal progress of sound^ in harmony' 
with, the exigacies pf,human emotion. For .thq 
as expressed in verse, various ihovemcints ore ^pj^bpri^. 
Joy demands .that the .voice .^^uuld'ieap And sf^j, soi;iPV 
that 4t .|houid move solemn^, emd slow|y .; ao4 po^i.wlpcb^ 
is founded on rhythm, quires t^t the mpy^ep^ ,o( wpru, 
should respemd to this iiutmctive .iladatiop.a^’st^ 
finer the genius of the metrist the more exqiiuitely does bis 
rbythsn oonvey, oa upon an ^instrument, tlm natnm.af the 
pi^lPtt whkb’lwntens Me v«neti BeatKy ^ukdr. 
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nfovememt 


I da'the ais 


'There ki ttdt WfiM ' 

to move oway the .ring_ 

From the Ipveiy .hufy‘s,.^fciX-i, , . . . 
TTiere is not wind epougn to twirl , 
The one red, leaf, the hnit ^'fts etan; 
11101 dahOM ks otten ks danoe it kao."' 


' j ; 

*J ••111 


; skdness interpikts Ittetf ih riiythiq'tlilflffi 
emphatic:-^' " 


An I 

full ahd slow and 

" My gtnfbrsplifts 'fail. 

And what'ctA'iflieile 'aWUl . 

To lift the smothering weight, from off 'Uy' breaat f > 

It wete a wain endeavont,. 

Though I should gate tor ever 
On that green light that Ungers in the west: 

1 may not hope from oVtwiM forms tb win ' ' ' 

The passion and the Ufe, whoae fountains .are wlffiin/^ 

The rhythm so produced, intimately linked, almost beyond 
the disintegrating power of stnalysig, wiHt hUlMUl feeling, itey 
depend either on aecmtuoHon or ^nff'fy. * Tfao latter fonhs tbe 
principle upon which all damic'metre itu eoRipOsed, uitile the 
former is dominarrt in nearly every dekription of modern twite. 
Greek and Latin verse de^ds entirely upon the relational 
syllables, long or short. It was a question Of time with the 
ancients, of stress or weight with us. Itis hn error to say, asfs- 
often done, that ancient verse did nottecpgnize accent, and Hurt 
in modem verse there is no place for quantity. These state¬ 
ments are generally 'true, hot there are various exceptions' to 
both rules. Sdiifler, in hit Enghsetf MHrik, Spedalfy points 
out that “ long and short syllaNes have noconstant length, no 
constant relation, but they depend cm their place in the veise, 
and on the context; though t^y do not determine the rhythm 
of verse, they still act u regulators of ouf methe in a vety im¬ 
portant deg^.” Pauset take an essential impeartanee In the 
construction of modern rhythm, of the variety and vitality’ of 
which’ they are the basis. They are introduced' for the puiMie 
of rellcvlfig the monotony of succemive equal groups’Ofayliablea 
The pause Often takes the place Of a light syllohle, km) there suu 
instances in the verse of Shakespeare and Milton where It it even 
allowed to fin up the space of a heavy syllable; But stilt more 
often the pause does not Imi^y Hie dropping of a sylli^ at 
aU, but simply dictates a breirtc in the touni, oquivaleirt tb a 
break in the sen«. The fetlowmg extract from a Psalm in 
Crashaw’K St*ft to Oie Tmnfit (1646), in which the paasea 
are numerous and energetic, will wxemp% the variety of thii 
artmce':— ' 

“ On tbs proud buks of gnat EopbimtM' flood, f . . 

. iniero. am latot.anf-Hieri wc w«it.:f, . i 


Whffel 
Lavdy Siaa 

In the'blank vmse of Mflton'the'free m of pauiM oonstitulM 
the i^cipal eiement in bhe ataiKiiiig^nutrical art of the poet, 
and is the sfluKe of the inbiime originality of his aefftie. fa 
speaking otrhythmy ft ia customary to tbMi of'Hie'fantiai ttdaa 
which g^em the fixed codciice oHeet in poetry, lRitHieMia.iifa 
>a rhytfo inprussj whidi imitatei the meanwed mevemratioflfa 
body in stdmly ipeech. -' Aooordhif to K«iUui,i tfae rhytlmiof 
theandeot pomryot tfa is soltlybounded on tfaienieea 

movenenti which dilleisi in hmt, from that of niodemil&irapeali 
poetry Hwrelyintts'unlMiewffandiindtteTniiiMMifataeter. ' ‘ 
'Sea" 1 .. 'Minor,.' 'MMrtauufatwMf. ■" tflojA.'; 

Wk’iOhmit,! Dif:MMrik,;4ir. - Cw wihlll.UtaipsIg,) »«j!4) j, 

F,St0iiirtiuWi>Maad»<whiHi'ii^ soeH-. i,'riBilfidifir 
Myikm ut MndiuMJlai ehytiimiofjmailtmsnuHcltcfaei «a 
dmhipMmtli^ Hwiiteemps of kmtnedsnedieeiliihitiM&ibr 
adept ^ HryHnqsiwfr’iiielm faffioagei<^i4fa^nt(eilfitiih>aol^ 
dhoMl.euigihg:;tihiit fame«the quMitt fad foitenfa;t«isteae 
mobhismfa an ci if ttw nd ^edretfal'ipifaaifakdabnpeimwifatt 
rnKfogiwengj fai’faBoeq gfafal mmaidaBqivmX'^ leMmfat 
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RHYTHMi 


■pwfMat.dttRictliPfMic hM.iairhytlisi.for which no critcna of 
pMtic metre can be made adequate. From the musical point 
01 view, tte ihythm d speech, whether in prose «■ verse, is very 
subtle and almost uniformly duent. , The raetrieai feet which 
constitute the details of poetic xhrthm ate ihniically very 
imnute ; and the exaggerated foniW lb which music represents 
them are many and varied. On the other hand, the groups of 
feet which copstitute any one kind of verse are of a 
unifomiity which for music on a large scale would be intolerable, 
.^istic music is soon compelled,to draw ujjon infinite resources 
of Its own which pr^cye ah^appjrpjHjate accentuation of the 
sense and foeltng, while oWterating or hugely exaggerating the 
poets rhythmic effects. Musical rhythm cannot be studied 
on a sound basis unless its raifii^l divergences from speech- 

rhythm arc recogpisec^hcqm the outset- 

In the earliest extant musical settings of poetry the treatment 
at a^t and, quantity was strictly arithmetical; and purely 
mOtetM requirwenfo were satisfied by er pastJaeU) inteen« 
the.arithmetiaal-laws, rather than treated as the basis of. 
the laws. Acc^ when translated intp music, is a rhythmic 
sensation resembling the stnss we put,on the left foot in march- 
wg; while quanWy, rarely suggests any bodily movement at 
a^, since It cwioorrespond wly ,to variatiims » the length of 
steps. Now ,m,modem, music a ,sense akin to tjiat of b^ily 
rn^ent m of pwrwbelming limpoiitance., .Changes of tmpo, 
and of the grouping .of musical.,beats, are incidents as obvious 
in their Buect as changes,jn tbe pace of a running horse. One 
wnsequynoe is that laws ,qf,musical , accent arc simple and 

^ent, .while the,]^s. of musical quantity,. i| such ,exist, are fur 
fipeech.aqd eoerfmtip physical exercise 
wnnot .be earri^ on simultaneously by the same person j ,and 
Mnce the laws ^quantity belong to speech.rather than to dance. 
Wfore we wuld,form,adequate notions,of the musical .rhythms 
®f classical ^eeoe, we should need to settle, firstly, how ftu: the 
^mg in Greek dr^.inoiudBd movements other than idml- 

energy 

WM involy^ iniallidancwg that may have gone beycmd this • 
and lastly,how,muchidancmg,af,aoy.,kind was exemited .by the 
' ^■***‘■'*'w that andentiGreck 
wK. 'ten. .axaefc titwlations. of, verse rhythms, 

wito file,quantities.mterpsetedanthmeticaHy.,.., , 

' ^J>**»"t 'fmgments of Greek, ewsic .are,, whetwi we Imve 
uudoubMy ven. dSenUnXS 

^ dwqwt. onri^^ J^uwpean. music of. the 

rath and 13th centuries first developed; but they refiewble 
scant m w fai^iteimodto senM’Of.chyr^iwjis, alSent and 

vaWe,admfts<ori^ demands)! 
CMsiderMm meramBij]ii.'thBiput.cf,iche reciter in ivatviOB his 

together, naieea^e* in miidi cfiaasiaal 
fcSK?^** ***^® until they, arei either .Understood or 
g «MM»d I froib timmind ias a mew peetcitt far.thaeimdoyiiieRt. 

^a>^iBii tt^^ .plaoait OB aa^aothmeticid' basis,,the. ?in^ 

?*: *!<^*'Ciy* nmsfo Wait/ 

JdKTO«A it,«^Mtuaid and iteSpOilisS! 

■tnNntfnf'poteol.- 

^^.lamag n ie that tte^nMkaeoahtf ihy^haa auffl 


which scholars can exp^n by the stjiuctureiof jSreek verse, but 
which gives us no musical sense. Neither ,here .nor in such 
strange harmonic phenomena as etut compete Aversion of 
medieval harmpnic ideas as .to .'the treatiifoht'!)<■“ perfect con- 
prds ’ (see Harmony) do we find.wly pnnqpjlemv^ed which 
is not p true at the present day as it ever was. Ancient musical 
rhj^ Shared in ^.gesiii^ ^(qualities 6f'Mt '*'^fWnd" 

S *"“*"u* ii»ai mWemlm^cal 

rhy^, like harmony, bfelOngs,aa it were, to a thretedimeM^rf 
musical space with thfr vast Urtfstiq iresoufces of a consist^ 

pjCi^p^ctiyc* If.' ■ - x.» ,j,, ,, 

Indeed, me need'sMcli tile.'nvmnastic 
m studying the origins of musical rh^hnTas rneK£ 
much more abstruse subject of harmonic origins. The two 
subjects soon (to sho* Interaction.' 'I>uri4f thii’fwHfad .pf 
*scant we find hietttcal conceptiohs ili^'dy sttongW'modified' 

tfe atttt^ to make 
voirts prodt/e aftWioHji froln difiMt'simifl^^'melWlM 
'»n?bmatiohs cdhceived' as disWisOd tihlson) 
S thte'hbc^yfhr differenCes oflei^ enortnously 

la^ thhfi any possible metrical differences.^ The' metrical 
.nf&ence,”hoWeve|; kfll sd predominated, even fo tKS 
centory, M to pr^ira k r^fttn b^ed almost exchisiveiy on 
now be called dple titoe. Secondly, that senL of 
ior Wss clumsy term “dance- 

rhyihm IS f« too narrow, ^faed ground 'a/the Only'means 
^werful enouj^ to hol d the variods rhythms bf the Mw 'and 
growing polyphoWy ttother. In the later stiwes of discaJrt the 
old inetncm ccmi^fibns' stfnggled hgainst the grain of the 

® » ‘“gie ofihextricable 
I ®^.' '*’’^'** l^ecame hqherent in the 

15 th cehtury, disregarded poetic metre; with little or no toss ire 
rarity to interpret words if the composer had leisure or desire 
to do so i since, aft» all, poetic riiythm In its'hi^er forme haS a 

SU0 m 6 IZ^CuOm r#an/1iare TvrdVI«aMU«>t‘ 1 * _ m 


Mjv vmjr 1 

V -itL^ L ’v tpg;^6^ Vcrc tnose'' 

rh^hm (either'df 

which «#t be suMiVldtja «y')he';otfibrW By ifeelf) could be' 
felt as m absBlutely"^lar iWSi&l tTikd."‘Stn*4 rhythm' 

foot, rither By the ififfer* 
i?' in theif lentth; 

.,^on¥ simlfidaiice. AB 'tfcSe tems of 
.oftier'-fn-to fnfiniw 

thoila""". 

mioiiH, 
aSfd^H 

•nd mdn, »iv- _ _ _ 

?”^.«^MlSg®0>er n^ dM^g W tte-rtiyiifmtebeatR" 

- .. . piiip-J 

e it iWdSiiajbe la teiviHnmiitttei^rmtfiri'fmjcflBaiUeB tew imistim. 

rbymm, but may itieii have been enhanced 

mo^ had^waait ani^ncwioo-the learned 



in'fhUfM' 
th’ffifiii: 



RHYTOMl 


Mosic is; MMctty iiidel the iiarilicnk>>MD^>:«Qd'jtlic KmitaitiDiM; 
and'wtjnnIrdneiB'i]! the sne ats.nodBort areh«ie,ttan'thoie.a{ 

th^'llthbr* .ti ‘ . i’' ' (■ ’ I r: ' 7(' r/*' ,f' ' It 1,, ',, 

<iWhcB.:the restu^ .of kter nnim.land the Iraftinent of. 
iastnimeBts inoeseitMted the {Miblitbing Of .mueic i*-score >«§ ■ 
weUia* in sepuatetpartc/iit faerante tuocaBwy ito.goide the «ye 
by drawing vertical'. iiiiB <“ bteB!'?)fat tcOavenient distaneesi- 
Heece the term aoore ”, <^i ft. ptrtUion). These 

divisioBamatncaUy comeided with<thelniain'irh}th«IMe groups,; 
and eventually bename oquidisitant.i tTbis puidy rfuractital i 
custom has co-operated wiA the> great: increase of i^ythauo. 
fhnmesBi necessa^ {or the-cdiemce ' of those bulge modetn 
forms which deeme the shape rather than the texture of tbs - 
mfisk,'-0010 -our notiens of rhythm lOay ifairly be-described 
as bsiriridden.- lAnd; since the vast-majority of our musical 
rhythms absorb .the utmost icomplexity of detail into the most i 
square and symmetncaliframevoih :posaible, ore-are taught to 
regard the "^bar period "i-as a aOrmal ^or even ultimate), 
rhythmic iprinc^de; instred of: coateating oursidves with broader. 
conceptions which treat symmetiy' and proportion in-time aa 
freely as they«itt'treated in spare.- It caenot be too-istro^ly , 
emphasized that the bar indioates no traitersal musical-prinoi^i - 
The-havoc wsought by mechabkd teaching cm this point is , 
incalculable, -especially (in- the..childish -mKteness of xnutrent > 
ideas as to the decbnsation.of-wordsiitt classkid andmodern- 
musk ideas which mislead-even stxne couqxisecs who might 
have-been expected to know better.- i > . . 

As rfaytluniis contemplated in larger measures;tit-becomes i 
increasingly difficult to say where tire-sense bf .rhythm endft 
and the; sense bf proportion begins.- The -same melody thati 
may be- felt as atsquare and symmetrical piece »f, proportion! 
in hiuribat-rhythm: if itiis taken slowly, still bd equally rational 
as-a.single bar of “common ittme-l'. ^see bClow) if it.-is taken 
very quickly; and between these Cwo; extremes: thtreitnay-be 
insensUeigraiiatians. Allithahxian be laid dowii'ia>qhat ooni- 
posersiareaptto.nse shoctibans Where they demand -couslantr; 
strongdccent; whikiong bars wdiimfdy smoother-thythma.. 
exsunple;iif! thle;scheszo of Beethwen's;Ninth Symphony werci 
written in-? instead of.« bars, then the pasties now maeked 
8 Hfii 4 di p'cib«aMs!wtwl(T>have toiiappear in I',tiroej:and so 
tbe-ohanges of irit-ytiuh would be much -more .visible ,on p^>et<; 
But the-.'i«ndreHry'to-put a;atiiDn^,Bceent on-ithe first bo^ of 
every b#liw«i*ldhhuUce‘th»iBotaiUoft an undesireWe substitute 
for BeethdvenW sweo it would-lead-ito a nBglect o(f,>jbe- gub- 
Crdinate ao«atai(allt»f thepaiban-aocentajia* Beethouenvwitm: 
them). The trio of this aehetao shows the of^ite ow in the 
fact that ]^thovefl first int4Baed.tfl -write- jt ia 1 tire%ib»t, 
in order :t©. indicate «. mure ttaftquil ifiow at the same pane, 
doubled -the qusntitjr ceuteined- m la bar, subatitetiag 4ie 
irm bara^iSmli equal; -to two «8 the -precodBig ,rWie 
aHerationi'PCoducedifa idiserepaney in the metnmocM amrks, 


tbe:<ftats ednut -ol only one jnterpi^ttoni It is dear, riwn, 
that the eniy isaoad theory of, ipusfcal.-rhythm will bo that in 
whid»i««aBtj'heat; .bat,:«nd '*vea ifo^ and proportien-me- 
r^waitewns,.!; r nr- ■ ' •-fiy:?--- ..-i.-r- - 

The fcifads 'Ufi!i«asij<ijii i vhythmle grotipe i fonni«*..taa It; 

motaeules iu.ilihe etruetiOTjotwy - - 


batvle an tto'wliniWaaie'.litak'iM'aeaiBo^ TtaW’{fe.Htiid 
compeead tMe oMslnea 'bytatolttag-ithe -twd-c^^ 
aM -is-Oint tbtuiy'tfiiMrMit-la aee^ and «iikiitB| isuaij time, 
though Kbit (klab 'ccmtalaa ebc quaxdrs- in-aiibari Tbe.mdit-hiifiily 
compeuad tham m dasakatfmeaioiasetwte imvi 4 lo'thajlaitqMva-. 
ment of Bretbipfen's Sonata^,Oy, W beginii by dfvifflM bua 
of J fpto. theu; psuWi ejimppund, time J, ■ W thte ^yM«a ^ 
si*,.)Wib«;tB d H time-liy three. ^ro^%g . (wbldi "W It- 
eopec,ayca5al),,aad l^Hy he dlyk^ .fte xz «ju*tte»-t^to 
pmdmsiag.J} Cwfikh, fit ^t, *.. The special: e<gi>a|^'jC W 
i.dmei.and C tor { time are,.'tha^t:tu*v(valaiOfJhe «me,OT^ 
of the middle ages (tee MusiPal MOTXmk). .That eoiafi^tttl 
syt&’ oi ’a^ liW Atid'bref^oW Was capJuToi^hAieeihd' 

evIstl'iHtte highly tempound-raythms (Urn «at usual tlaiuetgliatdlea,- 
tbeugb- the -sompieKity-wM.'ia moat -Cases.-oamaA- sfiiee tlw -fmaB' 

cSpeciany as the mole Compouim mytbins were not lUbdtvistdBa 
but muIb|Ues:, Involving l&gdir (better weesnmUe biy an eigbk.4ay 
clook.tfaan 'by bnsUti: wart. The aecoiM-iKyrte m JEgJ^tabmw 
4n»a, is. poo, ol .the ^ ease* wbw senmio. toils 
rhythmic ato complex,wpen .ttanscritod, ip modem Se 9 re.t wpr 
eenuiw atticulate Mdetity the balhC^ scene is bfosart'b 
Den iSiMiatMir has lievdr Heeh surpassed. 8q mat akw itt time 
simultamoto rhythlit -ot miituet; loenttedaose and..waltz litot thb 
persona on the,stage actually-danea,to -whichever auits.:their chan- 
iactff, Augmi^s megatites spoh fs | and I, time, -wbeBier 
divisible intq altematiooa ot.landji or: 0 #, are fMthetically )<ak 
regarded aot.M thyttimic nmfs.-tot as exteme eases , rf -toSym-- 
metrical’Shrase-rhymmererted into a system ito tpeeUl dfUeU. 
Th^’tmg, however; th gtCMp themsdlOhS iato masteid WMimec* 
of toureouaty squatMtetoiddu -the } movement qf :Tscjhallravafcy%; 
/’dftoic* SyMpSony oonslsts Ici'tweaty 8*faez periddi;;(iliwenty.rl|eiar» 
caoutmi the, repeats! hefere..ao. ua|*ltto a-l^ plffl* it he^ to 


jTtore is,po dpul?t,a,[ga!«p of ficuth m currentdoetjm^to:*^ 

the toodamentgljcftoatoto Pf'We-rhythms^ maimp^ 

a«, the bmoaq, aMtomy, haS ia jbtew dy{nipettT,5»tp,.CT»^ 
limb-w-cneiside silf^ atxapgeftbap thal dp the,o||fet.,,,^^ 
ianrobal^y #»e.)tosi* of our natwa? pendency tq.jjroifjiifhnlijBtlp, 
unitorn,pairs, wi^ a,(dresf(.pnthe,fij;st ot each.pmf I W-lNitor 
! i^mir attentspqi.,i8.ditto"r FOUP*. we Jito 
op tbe„6»t:iof -the £^t paijtnfhip pit, the.fi|r5t,of, % ,1#^ f 
and, (US with |tfil,g?ea)w,jp;dpps,;Uf}j;iJ our uDfwam^ fPft-dhr. 
a^)^!,s^,pf;tH)d^:iwp]^i->dto « «“W dfjjprq^qfl. 

I distributed through tune with a clear conscidusneu,di, ;^t|r, 
present,and. (^tpycr,, 


Wf-.tove, 


ly td pliiy tb' toi* 
zmiikwl. ffaythaS 




ythkenby^ Binary oaff- MZaiaBy- IMMie 



Mb' nyottiiior awi^fUuKbp'tPrMgh: > 

5(iainv/i'jm ! ■nr.73r -jfii Vi tsd Jt-i-t --jrft, i ,r// 
















































Oii ft* to which fttoe larger |;f<Mps can 
^itilnite fte dieti|& ot the rhytto, and ftis agam depenft 
oh Jisteaw^a cavity (or giving large and «ow rhythms, 
la any.caM, the only'“ ultimate " rbyttunk element is the 
tendency to mark og rhythmic beats into pain, wift a stress 
on fte;fit>t ol each pair. Where this tendency is resisted, the 
mind wiu tollov the line of least resistance, which will vary 
according to the pace and detail of the music. Thus in rapid 
trtolh time it is easier to seek duple riiythm in the grouping of 
bars than in. the details within the bars ; but if the groups of 
bars are also triple, or irregular, the mind will fix on the first 
recurring ^ient feature for a secondary beat, regardless of 
inequality in length; rather than, so to speak, hop on one leg 
indefinitely. On this principle there is a distinct tendency 
in stearate and slow triple times to throw a secondary accent 
'On the third beat; or sometimes on the second, as in the spring¬ 
ing Step of the mazurka, where the spring gives energy to the 
first beat and the descent from it gives poise to the second. 

The tendency of small rhythmic groups to build themselves 
into large and square ones, such as 8-bar, i(>-bar and even 
.ts-bar periods, is doubtless important; but the converse 
tendency bf large phra.sc-rhythms to break up in a tapering 
scries is far more significant, since even in its lAost regular 
forms it not only pi^uces more variety the further it goes, 
but always increases in obvious effect, until the subdivisions 
attain the minuteness (and therewith the expression) of speech 
rhythms. (A crude example of the device is Diabelli’s waltz, 
on which Beethoven wrote his g^ntic 33 variations. Sec 
Vakiations, where the point is iTlustfatCd by a diagram.) 
Regularly expanding rhythm, on the other h^, not only 
bemmes imperceptible as it is carried further, but tends merely 
to make musical proportions resemUe those of a chess-board. 
In great music the expanding principle is therefore always 
contrasted with or modified by the tapering princ^Ie, which 
can indeed exist simultaneously with it and with any other. 
For, to take only three cati^ries, the harntonic changes of a 
pas^e may be designed in tapering rhythm while the melodic 
phrases cx^nd, and the entries of mstruments or parts occur 
on Some third principle, regular or irregular. Such interplay 
need produce no feeling of complexity; indeed, it is an art 
most neglected by those composers who most rely on the effect 
of complex rhythm. It is the main dbcoverable source of 
that almost dramatic sense of movement that distinguishes 
the great musical styles from the academic methods which play 
for safety, and from the anti-academic novelties which end in 
monotony. 

Square rhythms become desirable at cKmaxes where physical 
energy dominates thought. Strong final cadmees accordingly 
require that the last chord should mlT on an accent; and if fte 
pace is rapid the final chord will probably be not only on an 
accented beat but on an accented biu'. Thas it is quite obvious 
that there is by a mereeivenight one bar too many in the four 
bars bt'tifftiolo quavers at tbc end of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s F/aurth Symphony; (or tbey.aje {bllowed by an 
important bar leading -to the last three ehwds, which chords 
can only mean (counting toart as bcats>-‘“ Owa, two, TiisKa^’ 
<“ (our ’’ being sitait Ond therefore unwritten).; A fifth W Of 
tremolo would correct Ihe rhythm in a iiujto vi^totui but more 
vulgar way by bringing the ilaat ohord onto “ 0£« ’‘ h{ the next 
imMiaary group of four. • The former-correction is-so^ubviously 
ri([Rt, ttaft w miagmation niakes it in sp^e of the'pretence of 
theauperfuousbar, which is in^tinalvelyi^oftd aiiad,^iden^ 
prolengauon .of ;ftc ,tremolo. Wkwe the compum wnfies iu' 
bars 10 short M to be permanently lem than the pfanwesof the- 
piece (as ip ^lejthpven’i, scherzos), «• in Iws that ore fieqn^y 
tlw in most a,pifidaVkmvvmnX$ m 

.1 ■‘eeatooesamoB twitehi*wmatimtohec»mto i m ^^ 

fte Hniaic edthout easefolly calouh^g.sirh|m fta. 
le ; attd this Cateulatfob is meat «&ftad«ifi ^ 
ftai^he. stfen^t'thlfa^ chore 

p»mn:ace*nt< Ihuar m Baaft<n>«n,’«. Sqiiifi Oj^An- 



hfo. I, the first bar of the seemd mo^ 


iirnmamiril 


and the first accent must come m> the second bar, toioethe piece 
refuses to mike sense in any other way. Ind^, Beethovui 
has written some notes twice over in order to bring his'donbie- 
bars and repeat-marks where they will indicate fte true rhythmic 
joints to the eye. (A double-bar is a mete graphic indioatioaf 
of some important sectional division, not necessarily rbyftmic 
or even coincident with a normal bar-stndie.) 

Theorists, however, have devekqied a .tendency to/assume 
that aU cadences must be strong. More than one critic has 
told us that the scherzo of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. aS, is in fte 
same predicament as that of Op. 37, Na i; thou^ it nc^ only 
makes exceUsnt sense with its cadences in the li^ and weak 
form in which they appear, but, when reconstrued on the “ strong 
cadence ’’ theory, entirely faiU in its middle portion to uphold 
that theory or to make any other rh3nbmic sense. And when 
Professor ^out tells us that the overture to Figaro begins with a 
silent bar, and that Schubert's Impromptu in B flat is positively 
ungrammatical in its cadences unless it is entirely rebarred, 
and when Dr Riemann turns half fte ritomello of a Bach con¬ 
certo from t into } time, simply in order to make the sequences 
coincide with the hardest possible accents ; then we can only 
protest that this is regulating musical aesthetics by criteria too 
crude for the aesthetics of brietdaying. An edition of Paradise 
Lost, in which the lines were so rearranged as to bring all punctua¬ 
tion marks (exc^t perhaps commas) at fte end of the line, 
would be on precisely the same level of ingenious barbarity. 

Few technical terms are entirely peculiar to the subject -of 
musical rhythm; but some obvious terms of syntax, such as 
phrase, period and section ore used with varying degrees of system 
by all writers on music; and the whote terminology of prosody 
has been annexed—-wift such success that we are tdd in Grove’s 
Dish'imary (article “Metre”) that “the theme of Weber’s 
Rondo briUante In -E flat (Op. 6s) is in Anapaestic Tetrameter 
Braohycatalectic,/very rigidly maintained.” 

One important term has acquired a special ugnificonoe in 
muMc; viz. Syncopation. It means a cross-accent of such 
strength os to equal or even ,suppress fte main accent; but the 
use'of the term is generally restricted to cases in which the cross¬ 
accent is produced by Shifting fte notes of a melody or a formula 
so that they fall between fte beats instead of upon them. From 
what we have said Os to the almost physical energy of musical 
r^hm it is obvious that such a phenomenon is ol far greater 
ef^ and importance in music fton it could possibly be -in 
verie; and, to whichever subject the term may belong by 
priority, extreme caution is n^ed In extending any musical 
notion it to fte structure of poetry. p>. f. t.1 

HHmRA, a name applied to the' northern sea-cow (Rh^na 
gitas, or sMleri), a gigantic relative of the monati and dugong, 
which formeriy in^Uted Bering and -Copper blonds, in t^ 
North Pacifio, Where it wai-discovered dunng Bering's voyage 
in 1741, and subsequteitly described by Strilm-, whoaccomptmied 
that expedition-as a naturatistr Bering’^ holNtarved ssilion 
soon reduced the numbers; of these comparatively helpless 
creatures -; and it was not long after—-probably about the year 
r7d8-/-that the Species, Which was' fte sole representative of 
its genus, became completely exterminated. The Ithylina was 
the iargete -member of the order'SiCmia, attaining a length of 
nearly twitoty fett.; and ’had "a Very thick, nig^, berk-Kke 
skin. .The, jaw^, xhtch OR bftt- downwa^ to a inodetate 
exteat, am imptovided with-teeth, -hut in life carried ridged 
homy -plates- The toil -Was very deeply forked ; / and fte 
flippers , am ehprt arid ttlin^ted, lacking appi^flj' the 
t«mihai»j^(ji(,t^e:ifigjt^ .V . • 

'Wheh’mit dikoverndT, ibis Sirenian. was .extremely numerous 
in'tiK bays Of Bering lakuni, where.k browsed upon the abundant 
aea 4 *nMei --{ts ektiipathm is doe to the- Russian sailors and 
wlw) W* 

a|^.Wh<>'#<ksi 7 ted Dn 4 tji:S«|shn..I^^h^ uf hmkt ukn 
(hstoVKwl in the-aoil k Sarins aha-Mippet blaadf,.&iw whmh 

mars te'lsis nearly perfect-iikeictons have been roeoefstineted; 
sb.-that.ftaBkaoiOGi' btthkfi|^! 5 lk»tinganinudB wejlm®^^ 
mtooitcftthe-larger/initseBraiu.' '/.(|{.-aA.B:’--i 
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BMHSAMB, ADOUSTB FBRMAIDBZ MUMOZ, Duke or 
(1808 or 1810-1873), morganatic husband of Maria Christina 
queen and regent of Spin, was bom at Tarnncdn, in the 
province of Cuenca, in New CastHe. His father was the keeper of 
an ‘ estanco ’’ or office for the sale of the tobacco of the govern- 
rnent monopoly. He enlisted in the bodyguard, and attracted 
^0^ the queen* According to one account, he 
distinguished hin^f by stopping the runaway horses of her 
carria^; accoiding to another, he only picked up her hand¬ 
kerchief ; a third and scandalous explanation of his fortune 
has been given. It is certain that the queen married him 
privately, very soon after the death of her husband on the 
jpth September 1833. By publishing her marriage, Maria 
Christina would have forfeited the regency; but her relations 
with Munoz were perfKtly well known. When on the 13th of 
August 1836 the soldiers on duty at the summer palace. La 
Granja, mutinied and forced the regent to grant a constitution, 
it was generally, though wrongly, believed that they over¬ 
lie her reluctance by seizing Munoz, whom they called her 
“ gmpo," or fancy man, and threatening to shoot him. When 
in 1840 the queen found her position intolerable and fled the 
country, Munoz went with her and the marriage was published, 
and on the overthrow of Espartero in 1843 the couple returned. 
In 1844 Queen Isabella li., who was now declared to be of 
age, gave her consent to her mother’s marriage, which was 
publicly performed. Muhoz was created duke of Riansares 
and m^e a knight of the Golden Fleece. By Louis Philipe, 
king of the French, he was created duke of Alont-Morot and 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. Until his wife was 
finally driven from Spain by the revolutionary movement of 
1854, the duke is credibly reported to have applied himself 
to making a large fortune out of railway concessions and 
by judicious stock exchange speculations. Political ambi¬ 
tions he had none, and it is said that he declined the offer 
of the crown of Ecuador. All authorities agree that he was 
not only good-looking, but kindly and well-bred. He died 
five years before his wife at L’Adresse, near Havre, on the 
nth of September 1873. Several children were born of the 
marriage. 

RIAZ PASHA (r. 1835- ), Egyptian statesman, bom 

about 183s, was of a Circassian family, Imt said to be of Hebrew 
extraction. Little is known of his early life save that until 
the accession of Ismail Pasha to the vice-royalty of Egypt in 
1863 he occupied a humble position. Ismail, recognizing in 
this obscure individual a capacity for hard work and a strong 
will, made him one of his ministers, to find, to his chagrin, 
that Riaz was also an honest man possessed of a remarkable 
independence of character. When Ismail’s financial straits 
compelled him to agree to a commission of inquiry Riaz was 
the only Egyptian of known honesty sufficiently intelligent 
and patriotic to be named as a vice-president of the com¬ 
mission. He filled this office with distinction, but not to the 
liking of Ismail. The khedive, however, felt compelled, when 
as a sop to his European creditors he assumed the position 
of a constitutional moiarch, to nominate Riaz as a member 
of the first Egyptian cabinet. For the few months this 
government lasted (September 1878 to April 1879) Riaz was 
minister of the intmor. When Itmad dismissed the odsinet 
and attempted to resume autocratic rule, Riaz had to flee 
the country. Upon the deposition of Ismail, June 1879, Riaz 
was sent fac by the British and French contrdUers, and he 
formed the fit^ ministry under the khedive Tew^. His 
administration, marired by much ability, lasted only two 
years, and was overthrown by the agitatioft Which hiu) for 
figure>head Arabi Pasha (9.V.). The beginno^ of this move¬ 
ment Riaz treated as of no mnseqnence. In r^y to a warning 
of what might happen he said, ** But this is Eg^ j such thtngs 
do not happen; yea say they have happimed elsMrbeK, 
perhaps, but this is Egypt.” On the evening of the ptii of 
Septem^r 1881, after ^ mibtary demonstration in Abdin 
Square, Riaz was dismisBed; bnMcm in health he went to 
Europe, remainiag at Geiwvm until the & 1 I of AnU. After 


I that event Riaz, thbonlinatiag his vanity to his patriotuin, 
! occulted office^ as minister of the interior under Sherif Pasha 
[ (f.e.). Had Riaz had his way Arabi and his associates would 
I have been executed forthwith, and when the Wtiah insistad 
1 that clemency should he extended to the leaders of the nvolt 
j Riaz refused to remain in office, reining in December i88s. 

I He took no further piart in public amiirs until 18M, when, on 
the dismissal of Nubar Pastia (o-v.), he was sununoned fai 
fonn a government. He now understood that the only policy 
pi^ible for an Egyptian statesman was to work in harm^ 
with the British agent (Sir Evelyn Baring—afterwardt LMd 
I Cromer). This he succeeded in doing to a large extent, wit- 
I nessing if not initiating the practical abolition of tbt tmh 
I and many other reforms. The appointment of an Anglo-Indian 
I official as judiciai adviser to the khedive was, however, opposed 
j by Riaz, who resigned in May 1B91. In the February foUow- 
I ing ho again became prime minister under Abbas IL, being 
I selected as comparatively acceptable both to the khediviol 
; and British p^ies. In April 1894 Rkz finally resigned offict 
I on account of ill-hMlth. Superior, probably, both intdlectuaUy 
and morally to his great nval Nubar, be lacked the latter'.s 
broad statesmanship as welt as his pliability. Riaz’s stand¬ 
point was that of the benevedent autocrat; he believed that 
the Egyptians were not fitted for self-government and nwst 
be treated like children, protected from ill-treatment by 
others and pievented from injuring themselves. In 1S60 
he was made an honorary G.C.M.G. A worthy tribute to 
Riaz was paid by Lord Cromer in his farewell speech at Cairo 
on the 4th of May 1907. “ Little or no courage is now re¬ 
quired,” said Lord Cromer, ” on the part of a young Egyptian 
who poses a.s a reformer, but it was not always so. Ismail 
Pasha had some very drastic methods of dealing with th(H«' 
who did not bow before him. Nevertheless, some thirty yoars 
ago Riaz Pasha stood forth boldly to protest against the mal¬ 
administration that then prevaSed in Egypt. He waa not 
afraid to bell the cot.” 

RIB (from O. Eng. rihb ; the word appears in many 
Teutonic languages, cf. Ger. Rippe, Swed. reb), in juiatcsny, 
the primary meaning, one of the secies of elastic nrehri hones 
(costae) which form the casing or framework of the thorax 
(see Skeleton : Axial). The word h in meaning tranaferred 
to many objects resembling a rib in shape or function. In 
architecture, it is thus used of the arches of stone wh^ in 
medieval work constitute the skeleton of the vault, and carry 
the shell or web. Although in the Roman vault the rib played 
an important element in its construction, it was generally 
hidden in the thickness of the vault and was made subservient 
to its geometrical surfaces. The Gothic masons, on the other 
band, reversed the process, and not only made the vaulting 
surfece aubservient to the rib, but by mouldings reodend 
the latter a highly decorative feature. The prmipal ribs 
are the transverse (arc ioubUau), the diagonal (are ogm) 
and the wall rib (formaret). Those df less importance an 
the intermediate, the ridge and lierne ribs. 'Ihe ridge-rib 
is one first introduced into the vault to resist the throat of 
the intermediate ribs between the wall and diagonnl rifat; 
it also served to mark the junction of the filling-iB or web 
of vaults in those cases where the courses dipped toward the 
diagonal rib. (Sea Vault.) A lierne rib (tha term is borrowed 
from the Fren^) is a short rib, introdui^ into the vaulting 
in the F.arly Perpendicular pniod, which coupled togstber 
tile transverse and intermediate ribs; in the later period the 
“ lierne ” rib becomes one of the chief features of ^ “ atrik ” 
vault (see further V Awfy . 

RBAINBRIBA, fSORO Ai <15x7-1811), hagiotogist, was 
bora at Toledo off the rst of November • W' he 

repaired to Romefor study, and there on the i8thof September 
1540 waa admitted by Igfiiiius Loyeia, in )hil.>tfai«Hnth 
yw, as one of the Society of Jesaa,'which-haii'not'jift.'re- 
ceivad papal aanotwro He pnraued fata studiea at jforit)<tS4a> 
in Tdiilosi^hy wad thedogy. Loyola,, i» a $55, sent bint m fc 
missioa t» Belgium ; in parsuance cf it he vSiited England in 
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1J58. A iat«r result of his visit was his Uistoria Ecdesiaslica 
M $eisma del Rtyno de Inglaierra (1588-1594), often reprinted, 
and used in later editions of N. Sander’s De Origint et JP^y- 
grestu StMsmalis Anglicani. In 1560 he was made Provincial 
of the Society of Jesus in 'J'uscany, thence transferred as Pro¬ 
vincial to Sicilv in 1563, again employed in Flanders, and 
from 1571 in Spain. In 1574 he settled in Madrid, where 
he died on the loth of September 1611. His most important 
work is the Life of L^la (157*), which he was the first to 
write. In his first edition of the Life, as also in the second 
enlarged issue (1587), Ribodeneira aflirmed that Loyola had 
wrought no miracle, except the foundation of his Society 
(thus making his claim parallel with that of Mahomet, whose 
only miracle, originally, was the Koran). In the process for 
the canonization of I.flyola, a narrative published by Riba- 
drneira in i6oq exhibited miracles; and these ore recorded 
in an abridgment of the Life by Ribadeneim (published post¬ 
humously in 1612) with a statement by Ribadeneira that he 
had known of them in 1572 but was not then satisfied of their 
proof. For this change of opinion he is ttiken to task by Bayle. 
That Ribadeneira was, tbougli an able, a very oredulous writer, 
IS shown by his lives of the successon'i of I/tyola in the general¬ 
ship of the Society, Lainez and Borgia; and especially by 
his Flos Ssautarum (1599-1610), a collection of saints’ lives, 
entirety superseded by the labours of the Bollandists. His 
other works are numerous but of little moment, including 
his Ttatada de la religion (1595), intended as a refutation of 
Mochiavelli’s Prinee. 

See his autobiography in his Bihhotheca Scriptorum Socatalis Jem 
<1602 and 1O08, iuppfementeil by P. Alegambeand N. Sotwell ia 167(1); 
N, Antonio, Biolheea JUispuna Nova (1788); Biographic VaiverseUe 
(Michaud) (i84a-t8(j5), (A. Go.*) 

RIBALD, a word now only used in the sense of jeering, 
ineverent, abusive, pnrticnilarly applied to the uses of low, 
offensive or mocking jests. It ha.s an interesting early history, 
of which Du Cange (Gloss, s.v. Rihaldi) gives a full accmint. 
It is one of those words, like the Greek rufm/voo, an uncon¬ 
stitutional ruler, and the Latin luiro, a hired soldier, mercenary, 
later robber, which have acquired a degraded and evil sig¬ 
nificance, The ribaidi were Uglit-armed soldiers, on whom 
fell the duty of being first in attack, the en/e«.« ptrins or " for¬ 
lorn hope " of the armies of the French ikings ; thus Rigordus, 
in his contempdrary history of the reign of Philip Augustus, 
for the year ii8q, speaks of the Ribalds ^ . ipd primes ins- 

ptStis in txpttguandis mmititmibus facere consueverunt. Later 
we find the ribalds among the rabble of camp-followers of 
an army, and Giovanni Villani, in his i6tb-cenlury Ckrmicle 
(11,139). speaks of ribaUi et s raguazii dd hoste, and Froissart 
of thon'f>a»x as the lowest mnks in an army, Riittldm (ribantf 
was thas a common name for everything ruffianly and aban¬ 
doned, and Matthew, Baris (Ann. 1251) says: Fures, exules, 
fngUivi, exemmmdtali, ques omnes Ribaldos Franeia vsdgarsler 
emsuevit appdtare. The name (ribaldae or ribeldl) was iparticu- 
larly applied to prostitutes, brothd-keepers and all < who fre¬ 
quent haunts of vice, and there was at the French court from 
the uath century an official, known as Arx Ribaldortsm, king 
of the ribalds, changed in the reign of Charles VI, to Prae- 
ftaitus Uospitii Regis, whose duty was to investigate and hold 
judicial inquiry into all crimes committed within the precincts 
id the court, and contkoi vagrants, prostitutes, brothels and 
gamhiiag-bouses. The etymology of the word has been much 
dilcimed, and no certainty can he aniveid at. The termination 
-wdd—p^ts to a Teutonic oHgin, and connexion has been 
suggested with O.H,Ger, Hripd, M,H.G(er. RAe, prnstitnte, with 
Cter. refkm, rub, or with rauben, mh. <Neilli8eSlfkaAitt''the 
Heto tHglish DisHmary &ni any relation to the English " bawd,” 
pruouress, pander. 

'< MBADLT (or RttAut), JCAN (A '95*»‘i565); French 
iMv^tor/fuMus to hit cofmexion mth ^'^ktrly settlement 
of Florida; was bam at Dieppe, probably about tjoOi ' Appointed 
fcy Admird Coligny (to the oominand of an expeditidq -to'prepare 
m asyhtiii foe French' Protestants (lin'America,'Ribaule «ailed 


on the i8th of February 1562, with two vessels, and on the 
ist of May landed in Florida at St John’sTtver, or, os he called 
it, RiviCre de Mai, Having settled his colonists at Port Royal 
Harbour (now Paris Island, South Caroling, and built Fort 
Charles for their protection, he relumed to France to find the 
country in the throes of the Civil War. In 1563 he appears to 
have been in England and to have issued Trste and Last Discoverie 
of Florida (Hakluyt Soc., vol. vil.). In April 1564 Coiigny was 
in a position to despatch another expedition under Rend de 
LaudonniCre, but meanwhile Ribault’s colony hod come to an 
untimely end—the unfortunate adventurers, destitute of sup¬ 
plies from home, having revolted against ^eir governor and 
attempted to moke tiieir way back to Europe in a boat which 
was luqepily picked up, when they were in the last extremities, 
by an English vessel. In 1565 Ribault was again sent out to 
satisfy Coiigny os to LaudonniCre’s management of his new 
settlement. Fort Caroline, on the Rivfee de Mai. While he 
was still there tlie Spaniards, under Menendez de Aviles, though 
their country was at peace with France, attacked the French 
ships at the mouth of the river. Ribault sot out to retaliate 
on the Spanish fleet, but his vessels were wrecked by a storm 
near Matanzas Inlet and he had to attempt to return to Fort 
Caroline by land. The fort bad by this time fallen into the 
hands of the Spaniards, who had slaughtered all the colonists 
except a few who get off with two ships under Ribault’s .son. 
Induced to surrender by false assurances of safeguard, Ribault 
and his men were also put to the sword in Octoto 1565. The 
massacre was avenged in kind by Dominique de (ioutgues 
(d. 1383) two years later. 

Soc E. and E. Hoag, La Frame protestaate ; and 1, 

Parkman, Ptotteers of France tn the Neai World (new cd., 18170). 

RIBBECK, JOHANN CARL OTTO (1827-1898), German 
classical scholar, was bom at Erfurt in Saxony on the 23rd of 
July 1827. Having held professorial appointments at Kiel 
and Heidelberg, he succeeded his tutor Ritschl in the chair o! 
dmi.sical pliilology at ladpzig, where he died on the 18th of July 
1898. kihbeck was the author of several standard works on 
the poets and poetry' of Rome, the most important of which are 
the following: Geschichte der rbmischen Dichtung (2nd ed., 
1894 J900); Dir r'omiscke Tragadie ini ZeilalUr Str tUpisblik 
(1875); Scarnicae Remanorum Poesis Fragmenta, including the 
tragic and comic fragments (3rd od., 1897). As a textual critic 
he was distinguished by ccmsiderabfe tashness,Bnd never hesitated 
to alter, rearrange or reject as spurious what failed to read: 
bis standard of cxodfence. These tendencies are strikingly 
shown in his editions of the Epistles and A/rs Potlica of Horace 
(1869), the Satires of Juvenal (1859) and in the supplementary 
essay Der echle und smediU Junertd (2865). In later years, 
however, he became much ntotic con.servative. His edition of 
Viij^l (2nd ed,, 1894-1895), although only critical, is a work 
of great erudition, especially the Prolegomena. His biography 
of Ritschl (i879-i88i)'is one of the best works of its kind. The 
influence of his tutor may be seen ia Ribfaeck’a critical editian 
of the Miles Cloriosus of PlautUS; and Bedaigc me Lehre von den 
latritsischen Parlikeht, a work of much promise, which causes 
regret that he did not publish further results eff his studies in 
that diKCtion. His raBceilaneous Reden und ■. Vorirdge were 
published after his' death (Leipto< took great interest 

m the momimental Thesaurus Linguae Leditiae, and ■ it was 
chiefly owing to Hit efforts that the government of Saxony was 
induced to asrist its produhtion by a considerable sub^y. . 

'The chief authoHty for his life-is Otia JUbircksiein ilild seines 
Lehens mss ieimen (7901). eff- by Euima.Ribheck. 

RIBB 0 ll*nSHB 8 (Trachypteridae), a family of marine 
fishes readily recngniced fa)i their long, compress^, tape-Eke 
body, ihort head, narrow maolfa ‘and.ieeUe dentition. A-hq^ 
dorsal fw occupiiei the whoki length of the bockan anal is 
absent; and the caudal, if present, consists of two iasddes of 
(rays ,of .kthich the upper is'prolonged tod direcUd upwards. 

pectoral fins arc smolL-the -ventrols!composed of several 
rays; or of 'onei long-ray-eoly. Ribbemtfishes possess alt-the 
ehafactertstfcsJof fiAes.Kvfiagiat.very great depths. 'nteyaZe 
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extrtzneiy fragile when found floating on the surface or thrown 
ashore, and rarely in an uninjured condition ; Uje rays of their 



Fig. I. — Tracki’pUrus iaiitia. ' 


fin.s especially, and the membrane connecting them, are of 'a 
very delicate and brittle structure. In young ribbon-fishes 
.some of the fin-rays are prolonged in an extraordinary degrei, 
and sometimes provided with appendages (see fig. a). There 



are only two genera in the family, Regalecus, the oar-fish, and 
Traehypterus. In the former the length of the body is about 
fifteen timet its depth. The head likewise is compressed, short, 
resembling in its form that of a herring; the eye is large j the 
month is small, and provided with very feeble teeth- A bng 
itiany-rayed dorsal fin, of which the very long anterior rays 
fortn a kind of high crest, extwids from the top of the head 
to the end of the tad; the anal and perhaps the caudal 
fins are absent; but the ventMds (and by thiS' the -oar-fish is 
distinguished from the other ribbon-fishes) are developed into 
a pair of long filaments. Which terminate in a padcBe-shqwd 
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Oar-bthes an,tbs taraait dwp-sea fiabn known, theinwieaity.'of 

the^^enn nta^mea»Sr« ^ 

recorV b hara txcended so ft Their rme m thegreatdtpAs 
of file Wan keeihs to Stend ovfcr aB seas, M*. 
thev may be In the depths which are theif hwnipit-i* c^ly 
jweidew.tthMinpeoilnsiii’reaA'the'SWfaee. Xhwa fawn,tltf,coasts of 

<#SSo^ily ' OsS!l^<jS’'h^c 1ieint ii4btMereirtryinaW«mi-Wfa^ 


given rise to some of the tales of " snawntpants,". but thcirt|*M{M*eII 
as the facility with which they are secured when observed rcndtr. this 
solution ot the question of the existence oi such a erntutn tia- 
probablo. When thev rise to ^ surface of the water they at* either 
dead or in a helpless and dying condition. The hgameata and tisanes 
by whidi tile bones and muMeg wnre held tORether whilst the fish 
lived under the immense pressure ot great depths have then become 
loosened and tom by the expanskm of internal gases ;'shd it is 
only with dilhculty ttiat theBpecltneneCiui beiUi&en enfirw-oututtbe 
water, and preserved afterwmda. EvMrji toirtd IhM>bten 

more or less mutilated ; and especially the terminal portion of ,the 
tail, which seems to end in a delicate tapering h^ament, has.neyer 
been perfect it is perhaps usually jnst as a useiess m>pendhge at 
a much earlier period of the life of the fish.' Of TnwAygMWr, 
specimens have been taken in the AdantWi the Meditetrausan, at 
Maurititus and in the Pacific, The species from the Atlantio has 
occurred chiefly on the nurthum. coasts, Icqlpnd,. Scandinavia, 
Orkneys and Scotland. It fs known as T. archeut, in Englisli the 
deal-fish; its Icelandic name is yagma^r. 1th length-Ik S to t ft. 
Specimens seem nsuhlly to be driven to- the :shore by gakh in 
winter, and are sometiinee left by,the tide. S. Miigaon, howevw, 
in Scandinavia observed a living specimen in two er three fathoms 
ol water moving something like a fiat-fish with one side turned 
obliquely upwards. 

RIBBONISH, the name given to an, Irish seoret-society 
movement, which began at the end of the,,i6th century^ia 
apposition to the Orangemen (piV.). and which, whs reptetented 
by various associations under d^ecent names, erganigodrin 
lodges, and recruited aU over Ireland from, the lowest dosses 
of the people. The actual name of RiUionism ,ffroni a green 
bodge worn by its members) became attached to,^movement 
later, about 1B26 ; and, after k had grown to its ,heiglit.about 
1S55, it declined in force, and was practically at 'an, end In ks 
old form when in 1871 the,Westmeath Act declared Ribbfmism 
illegal. See also under iMiLANi)!/li'flcty. : , m • 

RIBBONS. By this name iare detignaited narrow webs, 
properly of silk, not exceeding nine daches kt-,width,- used 
primarily for binding and tying in ocRHiexiQn'witfa drossy but also 
now applied fOr mnumerable useful, ormunental and Symbolical 
purposes. Along with that of; tapes, fringes and other small- 
wares, the manufacture of ribbons forms a special,deportstent 
of the textile industries. The «ssctttiai feature of .a , ribbon 
loom is the simultaneous weaving in one loom framn of! tsfUQ, or 
-more webs, going up to as many as forty nanow ifobrtcsi in 
modern looms. To effect the oonjorntd, throwing o£,«tli.tlK 
shuttles, and tlie-various other-imovements-of'itl^; loom, ithc 
automatic action -oflhc power-loom is necessary!;, apd.it-is 
a remarkable fact that the self-acting eibbon ,loom iwas .knbwn 
and extensively used moro than a century bofore the lamou.s 
invention of Cartwright A loom in which sevetal- namsw iwebs 
could be woven at one time is metititmedas having,bban worhiBg 
in Dantxig towards the end of the ifith {century. .-Skitilar iofuns 
- were at work in Lekkn in.ifiao, jwherc-their use gabeiifoe to so 
muchidiscontent and rioting Da.>the-part of thcwAavcfS-tbat tbc 
states-gentrai had to prohibit thetruuse. -iTbC' prohibitioif jnu 
renew^ at various intervals tfarougbout theiemtary.-and-aiithe 
same inlurvat tlie-use of the ribbon,foam was iuteidiated fo 
most of the principal industrial, Ccntresiiof ;£uMpt;iilAibout 
1676, under the name of the Dutch foomior,engine,foamy it'wms 
brought to London; and, although its intMductioti ^eNtdgiBed 
some disturbance, it does not appear to have besn,-pro¬ 
hibited. In tmy. Jobo Say. the, uveaior. of the flytsfadttle, 
obtained, conjomtly with Joseph -SMUy ai 'patent - far' im¬ 
provements in the ribbon loom; and sinte that -period it ba.s 
Mnefited by the inventions applied to! weaving maeMnoy 
-generally. ,>i • -i-- , ■ ' 

. Ribboik-weirving is known-to hOvc been tettabiislwil hear iSt 
. Stienne-fdep. Lbire) so aarly da tim. inth century, and Ijhatitawn 
bis remained the, headquarters of the iindiu^. DutfUg tfoe 
Huguenot ficaubiesyTibbOB-sreaiytrs from-6t£tlcnaa tattled <at 
Baseband there established, an indiltizy which in fa«|em «intts 
hatifvalled;lhat«( the origintd xabof tbetttdt' iQtt^is*abe 
Oentreof the German ribbon iadustryy tfoe mangMctnib ef ibfoCk 
velvet ribbon being there a specfoltyw- -Id lBjpiiiSd:iCo«H»t^ 
is the most important soU; of ribboowiaiqnlK whiehiitttbo'ftdMe- 
untadaS'K'jrwitii.andioiceston'-, 1-'-I - m-i f',!! b-n. .-fi: >(• 
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BIBEIBA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Cmtinna, on the extreme south-west of the peninsula formed 
between the river of Muros y Noya and Arosa Bay. Pop. 
(1900) I 9 ,ai 8 . Ribeira is in a hilly country, abounding in 
wheat, wine, fruit, fish and game. Its port is Santa Eugenia 
de Ribeira, on Arosa Bay. The population is chiefly occupied 
in agriculture, cattle-breeding and fisheries. 

RIBBIRO, BERNABDIM (1482-1552), the father of bucolic 
prose and verse in Portugal, was a native of Torrio in the 
Alemtejo. Ilis father, Damifto Ribeiro, was implicated in the 
conspiracy against King John II. in 1484, and had to flee to 
Castile, whereupon young Bernardim and his mother took refuge 
with their relations Antonio Zagalo and D. Ignez Zagalo at 
the Quinta dos Lobos, near Cintra. When King Manoel came 
to the throne in 1495, he rehabilitated the families persecuted 
by his predecessor, and Ribeiro was able to leave his retreat and 
return to Torrflo. Meanwhile D. Ignez had married a rich 
landowner of Estremoz, and in 1503 she was summoned to 
court and appointed one of the attendants to the Infanta D. 
Jieutriz. Riteiro accompanied her, and through her influence 
the king took him under his protection and sent him to the 
university of Lisbon, where he studied from 1506^1512. When 
he obtained his degree in law, the king showed him further favour 
by appointing him to the postof EscrwSo da Camara, or secretary, 
and later by bestowing on him the habit of the military order 
of SSo Thiago. Ribeiro’s poetic career commenced with his 
coming to court, and his early verses are to be found in the 
Cantioneiro (ieral of Garcia de Resende (?.».). He took part in 
the historic Series do Pa(o, or palace evening entertainments, 
which largely consisted of poetical improvisations ; there he met 
and earned the friendship of the poets Sd de Miranda (?.».) 
and Christovfto Falcfto (y.v.), who b^me his literary comr^cs 
and the confidants of his romance, in which hope deferred and 
bitter disappointment ended in tragedy. Ribeiro had early 
ixinceived a violent passion for his cousin, D. Joanna 2 ^galo, 
the daughter of his protectress, D. Ignez; but, though she seems 
to have returned it, her family opposed her marriage to a singer 
and dmmer with small means and prospects, and finally 
compelled her to wed a rich man, one Pero Gato. When the 
latttf met a violent death shortly afterwards, D. Joanna retired 
to a house in the country, and it is alleged that Ribeiro visited 
her, and that their amour resulted in the birth of a child. All we 
know positively, however, is that in 1521 the lady went into 
secluiion in the convent of St Clare at Estremoz, where she fell 
a victim to a violent form of insanity, and that she died there 
some years later. It is further alleged that Ribeiro's conduct 
had caused a scandal which led the king to deprive him of his 
office and exile him. But the loss of position and income can 
have added very little to the poignant grief of such a true lover 
and profound idealist as Bernardim Ribdro. He had poured 
out his heart in five beautiful eclogues, the earliest in Portuguese, 
written in the popular octosyllabic verse; and now, hopefcss of 
the future and broken in wnrit, he decided to go to Itsdy, for a 
p<^ the land of promise. He started early in 1522, and travelled 
widely in the peninsula, and during his stay he wrote bis moving 
knightly and pastonU romance Menina e Mofa, in which he 
related the story of his unfortunate passion, personifying himself 
Hn*r the anamm of “ Bimnarder," and D. Ignez under that 
of “Aonia.” When he returned home in 1524, the new king, 
John HI., restored him fb his former post, and it is said that he 
paid a last visit to his love at St Clare’s convent and found her 
m a fit of raving madness. This no doubt preyed on a mind 
almdy unhinged by trouble, and hastened the decline of his 
qiental powers, vdiich' had already commenced. About 1534 a 
long illnees supervened, and the yean that elapsed between that 
year and his death may be described as the night of his soul. 
He was quite unable to htifil the duties of his office, and in 1549 
the'king-bestowed upon him a pension for his support; but he 
did not live to enjoy it, for in 155a he died msane in All 
Samta Hospital w Lisbon. 

'n»B Memna a Mofo was not printed until after Ribeiro’s 
death, and then first in Ferrara m 1554. On its appearance 
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the book made such a sensation that its reading was fen-bidden, 
because, though it contained nothing heterodox, it disclosed 
a family tragedy which the allegory could not hide. It is 
divided into two parts, the first of which is certainly the work 
of Ribeiro, while as to the second opinion is divided, though 
Dr Theophilo Braga considers it genuine and explains its 
progressive lack of lucidity and order by the mental illnes.s 
of the author. The first part has been ably edited by Dr Jose 
Pessanha (Oporto, 1891]). Ribeiro’s verses, including his five 
eclogues, which for their sincerity of feeling, sirapte diction 
and chaste form are unsurpassed in Portuguese literature, 
were reprinted in a limited Edition de luxe by Dr Xavier da 
Cunha (Lisbon, 1886). 

AoTHoaiTlBS.— Visconde Sanches de Baena, Bernardim Ribetru 
(Lishon, 1895); I>r Theophilo Braga, Bernardim Btbeira e o Bucohsmi' 
(Omrto, 1897), containing a full analysis of Ribeiro's novel (sometimes 
caUed the Sandades, thongh it is more commonly described, as berr. 
by the initial words of the story, Menina e Mo(a). (E. Pa.) 

RIBERA, GIUSEPPE (1588-1656), commonly called Lo 
Spagnoletto, or the Little Spaniard, a leading painter of the 
Neapolitan or partly of the Spanish school, was bom near 
Valencia in Spain, at Xativa, now named S. Felipe, on 12th 
January 1588. His parents intended him for a literary or 
learned career; but he neglected the regular .studies, and 
entered the school of-the Spanish painter Francisco Ribalta. 
Fired with a longing to study art in Italy, he somehow made 
his way to Rome. Early in the 17th century a cardinal noticed 
him in the streets of Rome drawing from the frescoes on a 
pdacc fa^e; he took up the ragged stripling and housed 
him in his mansion. Artists had then already bestowed upon 
the aUen student, who was perpetually copymg all sorts of 
objects in art and in nature, the nickname of Lo Spagnoletto. 
In the cardinal’s household Ribera was comfortable but dis¬ 
satisfied, and one day he decamped. He then betook himself 
to the famous painter Michelangelo da Caravaggio, the head of 
the naturalist school, called also the school of the Tenebrosi, 
or shadow-pointers, owing to the excessive contrasts of light 
and shade which marked their style. The Italian master gave 
every encouragement to the Spaniard, but not for long, as he 
died in 1609. Ribera, who had in the first instance studied 
chiefly from Raphael and the Caracci, had by this time acquired 
so much mastery over the tenebroso style that his perfcnmances 
were barely distinguishable from Caravaggio’s own. He now 
vent to Parma, and worked after the frescoes of Correggio 
with great zeal and efficiency: in the museum of Madrid is his 
“ Jacob’s Ladder,” which is regarded as his ehef-d'cettvre in 
this manner. From Parma Spagnoletto returned to Rome, 
where he resumed the style of Caravaggio, and shortly after¬ 
wards he migrated to Naples, which became bis permanent home. 

Ribera was as yet still poor and inconspicuous, but a rich 
picture-dealer in Naples soon discerned in him all the stuff of 
a successful painter, and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
This was the turning-point in the Spaniard’s fortunes. He 
painted a “ Martyrdom of St Bartholomew,” which the fatlier- 
in-law exhibited from his balcony to a rapidly increasing and 
admiring crowd. The popular excitement grew to so noisy a 
hei^t as to attract the attention of the Spanish viceroy, the 
Count de Monterey. From this nobleman and from the king 
of Spain, Philip IV., ernnmissions now flowed in upon Ribera. 
With prosperity came griping and jealous selfishness. Spagnu- 
letto, chief in a triumvirate of gr^, the “ Cabal of Naples,” 
his abetton bong a Greek painter, Belisario CorenziO, and a 
Nrapolitan, Giambattista Cuaccido, detennined that Naple.'i 
should be an artistic monopoly ; by intrigue, terrorizing and 
personal 'violence on occasion they kept aloof all competitors. 
Annibale Caracci, the Cavalier d’Arphio, Guido, Domenichinu, 
all of them successively invited to wotk in Naples, found the 
place too hot to hold them. The cabal ended at the time of 
Caraocioio's death in 1641. 

The dose of Ribera’s triumphant career has been variously 
related. If we are to believe Dominiri, the historian of Nea¬ 
politan art, he totally disapp e a r ed from Naples in 1648 and 
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way no more heard of—this being the seqnti of tfa abdnctkm 
by Dot John of Austria, son of Philip IV., irf the punter’s 
beautiful oni^ daughter Itaria Rosa. But these assertions 
have not availed to displ^ the earlier and w^-authenticat^ 
statement that Ribera died peaceably and wealthy in Naples 
in 1656. His own signature on his pictures is constantly 
“ Jusepe de Ribera, £q»aoL” His daughter, so far from 
bemg disgraced by an {Ruction, married a Spanish noblenuui 
who became a minister of the viceroy. 

Tlw pictorial style of Spagnoletto is extremely powerful. 
In his earlier style, foimded (as we have seen) sometimes on 
Caravaggio and sometimes on the wholly diverse method of 
l^rreggio, the study of Spanish and Venetian masters can 
likewise be traced. Along with his massive end predominating 
shadows, he retained from first to last great strength of local 
colouring. His forms, though ordinary and partly gross, are 
correct; the impression of his works gloomy and startling. He 
d^ht^ in subjects of horror. Salvator Rosa and Luca 
Giordano were his most distinguished pupils; also Giovanni Do, 
Enrico Fiammingo, Michelangelo Fracanzani, and Aniello 
Falcone, who was the first considerable painter of battle-pieces. 
.\mong Ribera’s principal works should be named “ St Januatius 
Emerging from the Furnace,” in the cathedral of Naples; the 
“ Descent from the Cross,” in the Neapolitan Certosa, generally 
regarded as his masterpiece ; the “ Adoration of the Shepherds ” 
(a late work, 1650), now ki the Louvre; the “ Martyrdom of 
St Bartholomew,” in the museum of Madrid ; the “ Fieth,” in 
the sacristy of S. Martino, Naples. His mytbologic subjects 
are generally unpleasant—such as the “ Silenus,” in the Studj 
Gallery of Naples, and “ Venus Lamenting over Adonis,” in 
the Corsini Gallery of Rome. The Louvre contains altogether 
twenty-five of his paintii^; the National Gallery, London, 
two—one of them, a ” Pietk,” being an excellent though not 
exactly a leading specimen. He executed several fine male 
portraits; among others his own likeness, now in the collection 
at Alton Towers. He also produced twenty-sbe etchings, ably 
treated. For the use of his pupils, he drew a number of de- 
mentary designs, which in 1650 were etched by Francisco 
Femandea, and which continued much in vogue for a long 
while among Spanish and French painters and students. 

Besides the work of Dominicl already referred to ( 1840 - 46 ), the 
Diedonano Htstorico of Cean Bemudo* is a principat authority 
regarding Kibcra and his works; also E. de Lalaiug, "Ribera" (in 
jHsfoirf .ie qmtre gfatids pritOns), 1888, (W. M. R.) 

BOOT, ALEXAHMIE f£UX JOSEPH (184s- ), Fi%nch 

statesman, was bom at St Omer on 7th February 1843. After 
a brilliant career at the university of Paris, where he was 
lauriat of the faculty of law, he rapidly made his mark at the 
bar. He wa.s secretary of the conference of advocates and one 
of the founders of the Secieti i* ligisktion comparie. During 
1875 and 1876 he was successively director of criminal affairs 
and secretary-general at the ministry of justice. In > .77 he 
made his entry into political life by the conspicuous part ho 
played on the committee of legal resistance during the Broglie 
ministry, and in the following year he wm returned to the 
fhamlwr as a moderate republican member for Boulogne, in 
his native department of Pai-de-Calais. His impassioned yet 
reasoned eloquence gave him an influence which was increased 
by his articles in the in which he. opposed violent 

measures aj^nst the unauthonaed congregatrans. He devoted 
Ki^nwdf especnally to financiai questions, and k t88s was 
u porte r the budget. He became one ei Bie moat prominent 
npoblican opponents of the Radical party, distinguishing 
MmwH by his attacks on the shortJived Gambetta rainis^. 
Be lefosed to vote the credits demanded by_ the Ferry cabinet 
for the Ton^kg expeditfon, wird shared with M. CUmeaceau 
k the overthrow of the ministry k 1SS5. At the general 
ctoction of thatyear he was one ofthevietkoeof the Re|»blican 
rant m the Pua-de-Cakis, and did not re-enter the chamber 
til (W7. After (889 he sat for St Omer. Hit fear of the 
Boukagist motemait c o nvert ed him to tiw policy of “ Re- 
pobiican Concentration,” and he entered office k 1890 M 


foreign minister in the FVeydaet eabket. He had a* k lim at e 
aoquaktance and sympathy with Eiwfish kstitutiemt, and two 
of his puUished works—iui address, jmermpkia it L»ri BrMm 
(1866), and Millie mr Ptett dm s aun'f tifj pom PMUsiomoitt 
d’tmt com s»ptimt it jtuHtt to Aofittint (>874)—deal arith 
English questions; he abo gave a fr^ and inghly important 
direction to French policy by the understanding witii Russia, 
which was declared to the world by the visit of the FVench 
fleet to Oonstadt k 1801, and which tubsac)iiently rbened 
mto a fcxmal treaty of imanoe. He retamed hb p^ m the 
Lottbet ministry (February-November r89s),'and on its defeat 
became himself president of the cooaeilj retaking the direefion 
of foreign affairs. The government resigned k March 1893 cm 
the refusal of the chamter to accept the Senate's amemmients 
to the budget. On the election of FlBix Fanre as praridant of 
the R^blic in January t895, M. Ribot agak became premier 
and minister of finance. On the 10th of June ^ was able to 
make the first official announoelnent‘df d deftiHo hlliahce with 
Russia. On the 30th of October the government was defeated 
on the question of the Chemin de fer du Sud, and res^pied 
office. 'The real reason of its fall was the mismanagement of 
the Madagascar expedition, the cost of whicdi in men and 
money exceeded aU expectations, and the alarming soekl 
conditions at home, as indicated by the strike at (Armau;, 
After the fall of the MHine minist^ in 1898 M. Ribot tried in 
vain to form a cabinet of “ cmciliatiOT.” He was elected^ at 
the end of 1898, president of the in^rtant commission on 
education, in which he advocated the adoption of a modem 
sj^tem of education. The policy of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry on the religious teaching congregations broke up the 
Republican party, and M. Ribot was among the seceders; 
but at the geiwral dection Of 1903, though he himself secured 
re-election, his policy suffered a severe check. He actively 
OTposed the policy of the Combes mkbtry and denounced the 
alliance with M. Janrk, and on the 13th of January 1905 be 
was one of the leaders of the opposition which brought about 
the foil of the cabinet. Althmigh he had been meet violent 
in denouncing the anti-clerical policy ol the Combes eabket, 
he now announced his wilUngness to recognise a new regime to 
replace the (foncordat, and gave tim government his sc^rt 
in the establishment of the Atiocioliotu eultoAUt, while he 
secured some mitigation of the sevrtities attending the separa¬ 
tion. He was re-elected deputy for St Omer in 1906. In the 
same year he became a member of the French Academy in 
succession to the due d’Audiffret-Pasquier; he was aliea^ a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sdenee. In 
justification of his policy in opposition be publbhed' in 1905 
two volumes of his Discerns pciiliquts. 

BIBOT, THiODOLB (1833-1891), French pakter, was bom 
at Breteuil, in Eure, in 1833, and died at Boti Cokunbes^ near 
Paris, k ^tember 1891. A pupil nomkaBy of Gkite, but 
more really of Ribera, d the great Flemings and of Ouudk, 
TModule Ribot had yet coni^icuoosly btt own noble and 
personal vision, his own intensity, of. fcfling.^ ricbj^rfapi^ 
of performance. Beginning to Wbrtr tti’iodS^.ht wt tmn 
he was ho longer e^emely vomik and dyinE befdrp' be wits 
extremely old, Ribot crowdea Jntq Kine of. .tnitty-flvie 
years of active practice very varied ai^ieVeipehU J a^ he 
worked in at leqst thret medmihsl oil |^t, Of '^you 
draughtsmanship and the heedle of the tinier., nis dihwmgs 
were sometimes " comfdete k tbemsrives)" aa;i sometimes 
fragmoitary but powerful prepOktiouji for pkiiptod'canvMb. 
'The etching, of rmeb there are bhiy about a couple of <ld^ 
are of the middle period of his practiu; liiey thow 4 diyenUy 
of method as wdl as of theme: ,tiw wotlc k the Wdl^lKb 
Vdazquez-like “ Priere"—a grpup of jgiri chffdhen-jboiiniw- 
kg strongly with that process almiMt of oulike djirn’e, affikh 
he emplo^ k tiie brilliant little poup Of prints Whirii feitord 
his vinon of the diancter and hutiipurs of copkk' aalt'IHtrilfm- 
boys. In etching, the method vkled Iritii ^ tlkiikf-tpot 
with tiie period. It b quite otherwise wfHi the pammgsL 
Here the emlier work, irrespective of its subject, b the drier 



Md the mere wttcft; theJMer-work, irrespective of its subject, 
the lew and broader. But even in that which is quite earlv 
there m a curiau* and impressive intensity of conception and 
presentaUoD. His visions of dderiy women and young eirLs 
remain, upon, the memory. His women, wrinkled and worn, 
haw had the expeeienoe of a hard and grinding world: his 
chMrch, his young girls, are the quintessence of innocence 
and happy hopefulness, and life is, a jest' to ihk boys His 
piews, m tvhich Ribera affected him, have conviction 
and force. Into portraits ahd into ciaracter studies, but more 
wj^wUy mtO: genr, .mbjocte, Ribot was apt to introduce 
htm-life, and to. make much of it Heroin, us in his sense of 

But ugain. Chardin-like, 
he pamted btdl-lile for ite oyn sake, by itself, and always with 
an exttaordinvy sense of the solidity and form, the texture 
luid the hue, and, Jt must be added also, the very charm of 

IdAtC^o 

WBOT, THtOSI^ ARHANB (1839-1I903), French p.sydho- 
logist. was bom at Oumgamp on the i8th of December 1830, 
and WHS educated at the Lyofe de St Bricuc. In ,856 he began 
to iwb, and w^ admitted to the ficole Normale Sup6ritire 
m j86a. In 1M5 he gave a course of lectures on “ Experi- 
mmtal Psychology at the Sorbonne, and in 1888 was^ap- 
professor of that .subject at the College of France 
His thwis for his do^r s degree, republished in i88*, Herediti ■ 
(Sth ed.. 1889), is his mbst important and 
Sowing the experimental and synthetic 
iM&^ he has bnm^t together a large number of instances 
peculmritles; he pays particular attention to the 
physica element of mental life, ignoring all spiritual or non- 
maforial factors man. In his woA on io /wZfo 
angietst <mlmp»um (1870), he shows hit sympathy with the 
sensationali« st^, and again in his tnmslat^ li Herbert 
^eiwer s ^HapUi t>f,P»ythol^. Besides numerous articles 

!!! Schopenhauer 

if r* ’ ^ /r’ contempwary psycholoev 

pth od„ j 8^) also four tetle monographs on L« MdMes 1 

P ^ ^„PfrstmHalite (1885; Sth ed., 1899); 

(i8f»), which supply i^-ful , 
data-to the student of mental disease. 
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/srntimmts (i 8 <j<i) ; 


WCAHp. UJTOT SD^TAVI 08 * 3 -i 87 J», French nainter 
wa^ bom in MaTwiH^Jn and, stuciied first under Auber 
iMtis native town, ,anfl, su^uently under Coi^t in Park 
,lotion of In? mMterjy, distinguislfeij style m portraiture 

rt. 


sus name,was airoost 

WvS'Sl'iife.s'.K N “Sf I «»!•' ™.t lA, 


t^letrt ^efich School wWch, is his due. ^A 
°L jilted ,lie i|uiisct,i are at the 
• "» M ki|Ouh ,wpt)fs ^e the. 

bu^ Wd fciui^’ ^ Froiitcntin,, 

Sot GtiWavf AfimrA by Camille Maifoliiii.inidy i.iaW Mr arty ,. 


(i 77 «-t«* 3 ). English economist, wtf 
ly bem in I^ndoit on tptb of April 177*, of Jewish origin. Hi 

td father, who whs o Dutch birth; bhr/ah hdiiburaMe ciiam^ 
rLs I and was a successful member of the Stock Extilmnge At thi 
n, a^e ^fourteen Ridardo entered,his fhthet*s oflice, where hi 
iis show^ mMh nptitu* .for businesii. About the time wher 
Lc he attained hw mu^ity he Almtiiltmed the Hebrew faitf 
IS and conformed to the Artgikan Chtrfch, a chfmge Urhich seem- 
lI’V'" '’f"with his marriage to Miss VTOkinsM' 

ihmscquence of the .step ihu- 
^ taken he was .serrated from hiii-family and thrown m' his 

i.’ f^“‘ ^ ^ successful career in the brb: 

h fession to which he had been brought up that at the age of 
« twenty-^, we are told, he was alreaVriA. Helw Lgfn to 
if ^upy himself with sdentiflc pursuits, arid gave some attem 
tfon to mathematics a, well as to chemistry\nd mineral^ ■ 

Smith’s great work, he t^w’ 
, himseif with ardour into the study of political econ^y, • 

• exS^sfo^'^ M B<W* IVaes. This ttart fvas on 

• W of articles which the author had con¬ 
tributed to the Morning Chronicle, ft gave a fresh stimulus 

• discontinued, 

i rwi^ption of cMh payments, and indirectly 

• *PP“'^meM of a committee of the House of 

, *1 Committee, t., 

considw the whole question. The report of the committei 
asserted the same views which Ricardo had pot forward an^ 
w Restriction Act. Not 

Commons declared in the 
teeth of the facte that paper had undergone no depreciation 

^'^*1 another on the same subject 

attracted much attention. ■' 

***' acquaintance of James. Mill, whose 
mtr^^iOT to him aw»e out of Hie publication of Mill’s tract 

'^'hilst Mill doubtless largely 

to^^rdo ^ ?" obligates 

P“/ely economic field; Mill said in 182, 

and M’Culloch were Ricardo’s disciples', 

and, he added, liis only genuine ones. . , * 

*^rc under discussion, he 
pubiKhrt hi.s lEyri^ on the Itkuenee oj a tim> Pfiee of Corn on 
the ^ofits of Stock. This wte directed against a recent ’tract 
by Malthus entitled < dn^iJipii&Mf ok the PaUcy 

of Restrmntng the Fret ImparMidn of Foreign Com The 
r^onmgs of the essay ore based on the theory of rentwhich 

dkti^^ i RiraidoTbut the author 

distinctly ^tes that it was not due to him. “In all that 

COTcernmg the origin and prtgress of rent I have 
“ideavoured to elucidate, the principleB 
whi<* Malthus has sc ably faid down on: the same subj^ in 
I his Infutry mto the Nature and Peogtea of Rent." We now 

Of MaltHns, by Anderson; it is m aiiy case dear that It was 
no di^yerjH of Ricardo. Ricaido states in this essay .a set of 
ptoj)^ions;;.most M them deductions from tile theory of rent 
m^Bubstance the ssme as those afterwards embodied 
m the Fn^fdes, and regarded as camtaettfistic of bis sustemi. 

as. thht inc^ of wages, dbes .not take prices rthat 
prints ean be teased onty by » fall in wages and idimihisfaed 
^y bya nse m wag«; and tlwt profits, ini the whole praams 
switay; 1^ dotermmed by the cost of the; productiMnaf 
uw tootaudneb IS raised at the grtatest raiamso.. It does not 

fCnnoHIt* f atasd* I<»■»«% ■ 1 s a. a .1 _ l . r ^ . P 


of n^re, 'of!f«ndttmfdt4li doctritieyiwr dirtincr Ifrotm ^ 
«d, taxation, is kid. down -in} the 

“PP®** ® thb’tmcfc. iWre 

^ ofiHieit toteidst 

oL.nawritingSi.ti^<( •t ifi t.fji ' - ..ni.r , . . , 
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Hi '^e Propesab for an' Economkat and Secure Currency 
(1816)'he first disposes of the Of a currency without 

a specific stand&td, and prOnduncOs in fa-vtxir of 0 ^gle metal, 
with a prefe,rerioe for fejfver, fis the standard. 

Ricardo’s chief wdrit; PtdHeiples of 'Political Economy and 
Taxation, appeared in 1817. The fundameiitaf doctrine Of this 
work is thfrt, ofa the'hy^tftesis "of free competition, exchange 
value is dctcrmihed liy the labour expended in production;— 
a pi;oposition not hbw, nor, exc^ with considerable limitation 
and explanation, true, and of little practical use, asamount 
of labour" is a vUgne eXjiression, and'the thing intended 
is incapable Of ?xact estimation. Ritardo’s thet#y of dis¬ 
tribution l>as been briefl)/ 'enunciated as follows: “ (1) The 
demand for food determines the margin of cultivacion; 
(a) this margin determines rent '; (3) the amount necessary to 
maintfUn the labotfrer determines wages; -(4) the difference 
between the amount produced ‘by a given quantity of labour 
at the margin and the wages'Of that labour determines profit." 
These' theorems are too absriutely stated, and require much 
modification to adapt them'to iieal life. His theory' of foreign 
trade has been ethfrodied, in the tWo propositions: " (r) Inter¬ 
national values are hot determined in the same way as domestic 
values'; (a) the medium of excharrge is distributed so as to 
bring trade to tHd "condition it would be in if it were conducted 
by barter.” ' 

A considerable portion of'the work is devoted to a study 
of taxation, which Requires to be considered as a "part of the 
problem of distribution.' A tkX is’ not always paid by those 
on whom it is impOse’d ; it is therefore necessary to determine 
the ultimate, as distinguished from the immediate, incidence 
of every form of taxation. Smith had already dealt with 
this question"; Ricurdq dtevelqjw and eritiiiteeS his results. 
The conclusions at which'he arrives arc in the main as follows : 
a tax on raw produce falls On the consumer, but will 'also 
diniinish prhfts; a tax on rents- on the landlord; taxes on 
houses will be divided betweeh the occupier and the ground 


landlord; taxes op profits will be paid by the consumer, and 
taxes on wages by the capitalist. 

In 1819 Ricardo, having retired from business and become 
a landed proprietor, entered parliament as member for 
Tortarlington. HU stas at "first diffident and embarrassed in 
Speaking, bnt''gradhtill'y''Ov«rcamB’these difficulties, and was 
heard with much atterition' hhd deference; especially whan 
he addressed the House ori'icobomle questions. He probably 
contributed in a considerable "degree tO Wnging about the 
change of opinion on ttte question of free trade which ulti¬ 
mately led to the legislation Of Sir Robert Peel on that 
subject; ! ' ' .' „ 

In 18*0 he contributed tO the supplement of the Encydopaeiia 
Britannica ( 0 th ed.) an “ Essay on the Funding System.” In this 
besides givmg to hiStoriatt account'(founded on Df Robert 
HariiHtbn’s rSh^le "wBrie On 1Hd N^dUenal T>ebt, i%t%, 3rd ed.', 
i8r8) of the several Successive forms of the sinking {unit, he 
urges 'that' natiOnr shOdId defray their expenses, whitlMr 
Ordinary oi- extridiriir^, at the time‘*hen they'ire incurred, 
instead'of Providing'fdr'tnem'‘tjy'!oans. ' ■' 

pOmiki a tiatt On PrOIMioai to iAgrieuUure, 
whfcfi ' is ktt i«e dppticatkm to cowtiovetsy of th e gela erBi 
principles laid down in his systematic work. 'ItS'argiractati 
..41 imhikct' tO 'the ' 


hifiiioihdy'‘ft'' 

^lild'bettkeS' 




and' 'qift'tH»ef0re subject' tO 'the same' lifnitations 

whidr‘those'ftffiiflUneHtal'jxihcijffliiTeqtfire. 

^ re/aWaWonuf !Ban*,'pubfched 

es^lHat 'the issue of 'the paper 

_ ttt of''the hands of the Bank'tif 

i tod' VeSpia' fii ‘t xh iiniS rit eieti' Sjipoitited''by tha 
imniait.' •rte''tnia 'd«»cHbea'1o'detail' tile >mBa«irBe to 
he ‘iaWted"ttt «ft’'Wfii()ddAiotr afia'Wbrtttng «t th» syatomii 
it^'^atdS "riJtihahg’the-Obj^ ef hia wtiiemaii 
Tinrt fiOhi' Rteantels', fwae thkeu' ■m >Si»' 
RobfrtTFtel’s-aet Of * 8 e 4 r..l>y bu^ess 

of dhe bankowaa a'^ratediram Met, is«uie.d^rMlMnt, . .... 

Ricardo died on the nth of September i6#3;>to hitijeat 


(fSatcomb Park) -in’Cloucestcrahire,. from-a .oerabaal jjaSwSMU 
resulting from discaieiof the ear. James Mill; wto<^|jnlir 
nMtely acquamted arith'ioiH, aayS':(m a ietteh tOr.lwipj«ri/ef 
November iStft) that he knew not a Ibbttor matu tod op the 
I occasion at hia-death pnbUtoed a Jiigiily eulogistic .iiotic«.:Df 
him in the Morning Cbremdti A -lectureihipi u».:politiQfd 
ee(Miinny,'to exist fdr ten years, was founded" in coasnsemoiwMop 
of himi;MfCullochibemgtoesen,tefilliti ,1 fi.i 1 . . .. i, 

In fem^ i general judgment respecting iRioa^, wtrivuit 
have- in-view not so muto theminOt writings.as the Pldimpiet, 
in which his economic system it expounded, m a-whoku ‘ Hy^a 
study of this: work we are led to-the conclustonithat.he Mhi 
an economist only, not at all a social phikMopher.in.Mlei wider 
sense, like Adam'Smith or John Mill. He had great acuteneas,^ 
but little breadth. Few any large treatment of onoial'tod 
political questions he seems to have been alike'by uature.lind 
preparation unfitted; and there it no evidence -of his haYU% 
had any but the most ordinary and -narrow vieto of thagma 
social problems. He shows no trace Of that hearty , syisp^y 
with the workif^ classes whidi Itoaks out in several soMUgee 
of the WtaVh of Nations ; we ought, perhaps, .with .Held, to 
regard it sis « merit in Ricardo that he does not cover, with 
fine phrases his deficiency in warmth of social. sentiment. 
The idea of the active -capitalist having any duties towards 
his eroployfs never seems to occur to him; (bc labourer, fr, 
in fact, merely an instrument in the hands, .of the capita^t, 
a pawn in the game hepbtys. > 

He first intrndoced into eeonoiaici on a great scale the 
method of deduction from a'priori assumptions. .The con¬ 
clusions soarrivoi' at iuve often been treated os :if "thqr were 
directly apfdicabte to real life, and indeed 1 to the eomepluc 
phenomena of all times and places. But the truth of Kicaxto’s 
theorems is now by his warmest adndrers admitted;to. be 
hypothetical only. Bagehot seems right in believing that 
R icardo htoself had no conseiduanees of the limitationsi to-which 
his doctrines are subject. Be this as it may, we n«* see that 
the only basis on which these doctrines could be allowed to 
stand as a permanent part of economic science is that on which 
they are placed by Roschec, namely, as a st^e in the,preparatory 
work of the economist, who; beginning with such absti^ions, 
afterwards turns from them, not in'practice merely,'bUt in the 
completed' theory, to real life and men As th'Cy actoaRjl a're 'Ur 


have been. ' . 0 " 

The criticisms to toich Ricardo’s general economic s^mp 
is open do not hold-with respect to his treatment of the subjects 
of currency ami banking. These form precisely. thSfti tnatoh 
of economics into which moral ideas (beyond the. pfwn mr 
sermtions of honesty) can scarcely be said tototot,^ witoto 
the operation of purely merctotiic principles 1 is most immediate 
and invariable. They were, betides, the departments of .tive 
study to wtudh Ricardo’s easl^ trainiag and pnetical, habits 
led hbh to give'special attention; and,they have a lasting 
vtoiC indepetoentoftbissystomaticiconstructkMk .' , 1, ,.i, : 


wen snfaH 

lifeaod'wntiegs. ,1 ■: .".-i.L-jd. 
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entniftcd with the guardianship of his younger brothers. In¬ 
terrupting his studies, he withdrew to Broglio, pd by careful 
management disencumbered the family possessions. In 1847 
be founded the journal La Patria, and address^ to the grand 
duke a memorial suggesting remedies for the difficulties of the 
state. In 1848 he was elected Gonfaloniere of Florence, but 
reeigned on account of the anti-Liberal tendencies of the grand 
duke. As Tuscan minister of the interior in 1859 he promoted 
the onion of Tuscany with Piedmont, which took {riace on the 
I eth of March i860. Elected Italiandeputy in i86i,hesucceeded 
f avour in the premiership. As premier he admitted the Garibal- 
dian volunteers to the regular army, revoked the decree of exile 
against Mauini, and attempted reconciliation with the Vatican ; 
but his efforts were rendered ineffectual by the non possumus 
of the pope. Hisdainful of the intrigues of his rival Rattazri, 
he found himself obliged in i86z to resign office, but returned 
to power in 1866. On this occasion he refused Napoleon Ill.’s 
offer to cede Venetia to Italy, on condition that Italy should 
abandon the Ih'ussian alliance, and also refused the Prussian 
decoration of the Black Eagle because Lamarmnra, author of the 
alliance, was not to receive it. Upon the departure of the French 
troops from Rome at the end of 1866 he again attempted to 
conciliate the Vatican with a convention, in virtue of which 
Italy would have restored to the Church the property of the 
^alppessed religious orders in return for the gradual payment 
(if l»4,000,000. In order to mollify the Vatican he conceded 
the exequatur to forty-five bishops inimical to the Italian regime. 
The Vatican accepted his proposal, but the Italian Chamber 
proved refractory, and, though di.s.solved by Ricasoli, returned 
more hostile than before. Without waiting for a vote, Ricasoli 
resigned office and thenceforward practically disappeared from 
political life, speaking in the Chamber only upon rare occasions. 
He died at Brogiio on the 23rd of Octolier 1880. His private life 
and public career were marked by the utmost integrity, and 
by a rigid austerity which earned him the name of the “ iron 
haron.” In spite of the failure of his ecclesiastical scheme, he 
remains one of the must noteworthy figures of the Italian 
Kisorgimentn. 

See Tabarrini and Gotti. Lettere e doeumenti del karone Bettino 
ttieaeoU, 10 volt. (Florence. 1886-1894) ; Paasermi. Geneahgta 
t stofM della famtiha Rteasoli {tbtd. 1861); Gotti. VUa del baroue 
Bettino Rieosoli (ibid. 1894). (H. W. S.) 


RIGCATI, JACOPO PRAHCESCO, Count (1676-1754), Italian 
mathematician, was bom at Venice on the 8th of May 1676, 
and died at Treviso on the 15th of April 1754. 

He studied at the university of Padua, where be graduated in 
1696. His favourite pursuits were scentific, and his authority- 
on all questions of practical science was referred to by the 
senate of Venice. He corresponded with many of the European 
savants of his day, and contributed largely to the Aela Erudi~ 
torum of Leipzig. He was offered the presidency of the academy 
of science of & Petersburg; but he declined, pieferrii^ the 
leisure and independence of life in Italy. Riccati^ name is best 
known in connexion with his problem called Riccati’s equation, 
puUisbed in the Acta Etuditonem, September 1734. A very 
complete account of this equation and its various transforma¬ 
tions was given by J. W.U Glaisher in the PM. Tranf, (1881). 

ARer Riccati’s d^th hit'works were collected by his sons and 
pnblithed (1758) in four volumes. His sons, Vinoenm (1707-^ 
1775)'and Giordano (t7*^t79*)> inherited bis talents. The 
fomtr waa professor of aetheniatics at Boli^a, and putffished, 
among other works, a treatise on thednimitesimal calculus. 
Gksfdano whs distinguished both as a mathematician and an 
architect 


RlOd, UKTnO (1550-1610), Italian missionary to China, was 
bom of a noble family nt Mhcmta in the March of Ancona on 
the 7di of October 1553. After nome educatioii dA a Jesuit 
college in his native town he wcMtei’irtddy lawht Rome, when 
in i37t;Mihppoeitionto hisfiitet*8sAiliee,1ie)oh>ed AeSodety 
«f Jenifd'* ■ 

m i|ri^ ieci and other students offered themselves for the 
Eaikjppiii missioM. Ricci, without visiting his family to take 


leave, proceeded to POTtugal. His comrades were Ruddfo 
Acquaviva, Nicolas Spinola, Francesco Pasio and Michele 
Ruggieri, all aftowards, like Ricci himself, famous in the Jesuit 
annals. They arrived at Goa in September 1578. After four 
years spent in India, Ricci was summoned to the task of opening 
China to evangelization. . 

Several fruitless attempts hod been made by Xavier, and 
since bis death, to introduce the Church into China,—as by 
Melchior Nunes of the Jesuit Society operating from Sanchian ^ 
in 1555 ; by Gaspar da Cruz, a Dominican, in that or the fdlow- 
ing year ; by the Augustinians under Martin Herrada, 1575; 
and in 1579 by the Franciscans led by Pedro d’Alfaro. In 1571 
a house of the Jesuits had been set up at Macao (where the 
Portuguese were established in 1557), but their attention was 
then occupied with Japan, and it was not till the arrival at 
Macao of Alessandro Valignani on a visitation in 1583 that work 
in China was really taken up. For this object he had obtained 
the services first of M. Ruggieri and then of Ricci. After various 
disappointments they found access to Cbow-king-fu on the Si- 
Kiang or West River of Canton, where the viceroy of the two 
provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si then had his residence, 
and by his favour were able to establish themselves there for 
some years. Their proceedings were very cautious and tentative; 
they excited the curiosity and interest of even the more intelli¬ 
gent Chinese by their clocks, their globes and maps, their books 
of European engravings, and by Ricci's knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics, including dialSng and the projection of maps. They 
conciliated some influential friends, and their reputation spread 
widely in China. This was facilitated by the Chinese system of 
transfer of public officers from one province of the empire to 
another, and in the later movements of the missionaries they 
frequently met with one and another of their old acquaintances 
in office, who were more or less well disposed. Eventually 
troubles at Chow-king compelled them to seek a new home; and 
in 15^, with the viceroy’s sanction, they migrated to Chang- 
chow in the northern part of Kwang-tung, not iar from the well- 
known Meiling Pass. 

During his stay here Ricci was convinced that a mistake had 
been made in adopting a dress resembling that of the bonzes, 
a class who were the objects either of superstition or of contempt. 
With the sanction of the visitor it was ordered that in future the 
missionaries should adopt the costumes of Chinese literates, 
and,in fact, they before long adopted Chinese manners altogether. 

Chang-chow, as a station, did not prove a happy selection, 
but it was not till 1595 that an opportunity occurr^ of travelling 
northward. For some time Rioci’s residence was at Nan-chang- 
fu, the capital of Kiang-si; but in 1598 he was able to proceed 
under favourable conditions to Nan-king, and thence for the 
first time to Peking, which had all along been the goal of his 
missionary ambition. But circumstances were not then pro¬ 
pitious, and the party hod to return to Nan-king. The fame of 
the presents which Aey carried bad, however, reached the court, 
and the Jesuits were summoned north amn, and on the 34th of 
January 1601 Aey enteied the capital. Wan-di, the emperor 
of the Ming dynasty, in those days lived in seclusion, and saw no 
one but his women and the euisuz;h^., Bu^t the missionaries were 
summoned to the palace; theiZ;|iMI|it|: fiKK,iiimensely ad¬ 
mired, and the emperor had the portraits 

of the lathers themselves. . , . .n;, 

They obtained a settlement, with an allowance Jm subiastpnce, 
in Peking, and from this timq.tp the end of hw .Efei^ci’s 
estimation among the Chinese Mill eonztantly lncr«|i^, as was 
at the same time the amoiiat of his Wboun. Visitocs. UKOnged 
Ae zoiiiion house incessantly) and inquiries came te tiim from 
^partsof Aeempire sespectmg the doctrines whi^he tai^t, 
or the numerous publicatiqns which he issued. This 

in itself was a grizAkwllen, as Chinese composition, il wrong 
inqmssions are to,jlM'avowed, demands extreme care and 
accuracy. As head of Ae mission, which now had four sAtions 

' The ktod (property Cbang-imiien) on wtiieh Ae Pertugoeso 
had a temporary setHement be fo re they got MaaBO, and on wMch 
P. Xavier died in t;53. 



RICCI 




in China, be also devoted much time to answering the letters of 
the priests under him, a matter on which hs seared no pains 
or detail. New converts had to be attended to—always 
welcomed, and never hustled away. Besides tliese came the 
composition of his Chinese books, the teaching of his people and 
the maintenance of the record of the mission history which had 
been enjoined upon him by the general of the order, and which 
he kept well up to date. Thus his labours were wearing and 
incessant. In May i6to he broke down, and after an illness 
of eight days died on the nth of that month. His colleague 
Pantoja applied to the emperor for a burying-ploce outside the 
city. This was granted, with the most honourable official 
testimonies to the reputation and character of Ktrci; and a 
large building in the neighbourhood of the city was at the some 
time bestow^ upon the mission for their residence. 

Ricci’s work was the foundation of the subsequent success 
attained by the Roman Catholic Church in China. When the 
missionaries of other Roman Catholic orders made tlieir way 
into China, twenty years later, they found great fault with the 
manner in which certain Chinese practices had been dealt with 
by the Jesuits, a matter in which Ricci’s action and policy had 
given the tone to the mission in China—though in fact that tone 
was rather inherent in the Jesuit system than the outcome of 


attaation and raputatioa among Chinese readers wtM a ’Treatise 
upon Fneadship, in the form of a dialogue oontainii^ short and 
pithy paragraphs; this is stated in the De EtptHtiom to have 
been suggested during Kioci’s stay at Nan-cbang by a cmversa- 
tion with the prince of Kiea>ngan, who asked questions regarding 
the laws of friendship in the West. 

In the early part of his residence at Pek^, when enjoying 
constant intercourse with scholars of faigdi pwition, Ricci brought 
out the Tim-dtu shih-i, or “ Veritable Doctrine of the Lord of 
Heaven,” which deals with the divine character and attributes 
under eight heads. “This work,” says A.,Wylie, “contains 
some acute reasoning in suf^rt of the pfopositioDS laid down, 
but the doctrine of faith in Christ is ytty slighdy touched upon. 
The teaching of Buddhism are vigorously attacked, whilst the 
author tries to draw a parallel Iwtween Christianity and the 
teachings of the Chinese literati." 

In Ricci completed the Erk-shih-vm ym, a series of short 
articles of moral bearing, but exhibiting little of Hie essential 
doctrines of Christianity. Chi-jlti skih pien_ is another of his 
productions, completed in 1608, and consisting of a record of 
ten conversations held with Chinese of high position. The 
subjects are: (i) Years past no longer ours; (s) Man a 
sojourner on earth ; (3) Advantage of frequent contemplation 


individual character, for controversies of an cxa. parallel j of eternity; (4) Preparation for judgment by such contempla- 


nature arose two generations later in southern India, between 
the Jesuits and Capuchins, regarding what were called “ Malabar 
rites.” The controversy thus kindled in China burned for 
considerably more than a century with great fierceness.^ The 
chief points were (1) the lawfulness and expediency of certain 
terms employed by the Jesuits in naming God Almighty, such as 
Tien, “ Heaven,” and Skang-H, “ Supreme Ruler ” or “ Em¬ 
peror,” instead of Tien-Cku, “ Lord of Heaven,” and in {articular 
the erection of inscribed tablets in the churches, on which th«e 
terras were made use of; ® (s) in respect to the ceremoqiat 
offerings made in honour of Confucius, and of personal ancestors, 
which Ricci had recognized as merely “civil” observances; 
(3) the erection of tablets in honour of ancestors in private 
houses; and (4), more generally, sanction and favour accorded 
to ancient Chinese sacred books and philosophical doctrine, as 
not really trespassing on Christian faith. 

Probably no European name of past centuries is so well known 
in China as that of Li-ma-teu, the form in which the name of 
Ricci (Ri'-cci Mat-teo) was adapted to Chinese usage, and by 
whidi he appears in Chinese records.® The works which he 
compost in Chinese ore numerous ; a list of them (apparently 
by no means complete, however) will be found in Kircher’s 
China Jttustraia, and also in Abel Rimusat’s Ntuveaux Mi- 
langes AsiaHques (ii. 213-15). They are said to display an 
aptitude for clothing ideas in a Chinese dress very mre and 
remarkable in a foreigner. One of the fust which attracted 

I The li*t of the literature of this controversy occupies fort3r.onc 
columns in M. Cordier’s excellent BibhoerabkUde la Ckitu. 

* Compare Browning. TIu Ring and the Book, .a,, The Pope. 

'■’•T^Mrae eomes forward prominently in the mouth of the 
emperor Kang-bi, in a dialogue which took pl^ between hhn 
anjllonigr. Maigrot, the leader of tot ^-leimt movement 
(mentions^ in Browning’s lines refei^ to ^ the wmmer 

residence in Tartary, August 1706-a dialogue which the JesuiU have 
reporM with not a little malice :— . „ „ . , ^ 

“ Bmporor, ' TeH me why do the people c^l me Vas-iW (Wcoo 
years).' Tkt Moat Rttmtnd (».». Maigrot), ' To exmem their dntre 
for jmut Maicsty’s long lift.' 

Chinw words are not mways to be taken, literally. Wg pay cult 
to CoBfocitts and to «ie dead to exprew our respect tor them. Hiw 
is Bmt i nn o ari st B it with yeor Feitgion’? when did it begin to 
be so 7 It it since Ly.Uattheu's time ? Hast thou ever read 
ty-£itthe!i t" Tko Moa( Btvtrfnd, turning to p. Pwsnin, wWspem 
' lie f** hnd leamiim that it was P- 

answMad Ih* emperor; i have not read bo^. qsrt. 
‘ Iw/MotOen and fellows e*»e bitoer some two centoita ago: 
ana b^dsa tissit tima Chkia never beard anything of the Inoatim. 

pert world. Blhythen. if it was lawful to 
LyJumwnls Hmi, ihmild «I* now 

de EvtJa ApoaKdicae iMdkntIf, t 0 dfM k PP. yftS faitoiWir .,. . 
«dPiwp<iS*im6»ner«***»^y**AB..iyofi,sN(ireniline. /. . 1 . 


tion; (5)'llie good man not desirous of talking; (6) Alistinence,' 
and its distinction from the prohibition to take life; (7) &lf- 
examination and self • reproof inconsistent svith inaction; 
(8) Future reward and punishment; (9) Prying into futurit}’ 
hastens calamity ; (10) Wealth with covetousness more wretched 
than {»verty wiA contentment. To this work is Bp|>end^ a 
translation of eight Euro{)ean hymns, with elucidations, written 
in 1609. 

Some of the characteristics thus indicated may have suggested 
the bitterness of attacks afterwards made upon Ricci’s theology. 
An example of these is found in the work called Anttiofas sm 
I’tiai de rdigum dans la Ckine (Paris, 1733-35), the author of 
which (AbW Villers) speaks of the Timshu skik-i in this 
fiuhion; “ The Jesuit was also so ill versed in the particulars 
of the faith that, as the holy bisbcqi of Conon, Monsgr, Maigrot, 
says of him, one need merely read his book on the true religion 
to convince oneself that he had never imbibed the first elements 
of theology." .. . 

Rkei’s pointed attacks on Buddhism, and the wide circulation 
of his boc^, called forth the opposition of the Buddhist deigy. 
Ctoe of the ablest who took Hieir part was Chu-hang, a priest of 
Hang-chow, who had abandoned the literary status for the 
Buddhist cloister. He wrote three articles agaimt the doctrine 
of the missionaries. These were broot^t to Ricci’s notice fo an 
ostensible tone of candour by Yu-chun-he, a high mandarin at 
the capital. This letter, with Rkd*t reply, the three BudiBiist 
dedomations and Ricci’s confutatkm, were [Hibiished in a 
collected form by the Christian Sen-Kwang-K'e. 

Another work of Ricci's which attractiri attention was the 
Htirim fa, or “ Art of Memory as practised in the West.'” Rfod 
was hinudf a great expert in mmoria ttekniea, and astonished 
the Cldnese by his performances in this line. Ho also wnKo cr 
edited various Chinese woriis on geography, the eelsotial and 
terrestrial, spheres, geometry and arithmme. And the detailed 
history of die mission was d»ists''dnt dWSfi'afttli^'his 

deadi was brought home by P. Niooiat 'TrigaUtt, Md puMished 
at AugsWgi and later in a compiote form at l^rons wider the 
name Dt EspedUumt Ckristuma apud Siam SmeifU, ok Sat. 
JasUf Ex P. Mat. Rkei ejusdem Soctotatis Cmttmlamt, Tr^anlt 
adding many .interesting noms on China and the Chinose. 

Among Hk scientific works whish {tied took krto CfakWwot 
aaot ^maps, which at first oroatod great intortst,bitt aft<iwtrds 
dko^ when: the Cbncse UMW to penenw the hliigyiMm 
plaooassi^ totko “.UiddbKfogdMn,” thrust, «s ifiMMit) 
Mtd.m Conor, instead ol hifiig set in the centre b{'1te 'd«aU 
m»<lh*«iia in a ring. Rig, loehy thdr dtaartslh etla^^ 

ad^oddiiir^n;^ ifo 
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U 4 tia,<«n(i, without.deviating^ from troth of projection, occupied j 
ft'bkige upKoiiit proportion to the other kingdoms gathered 
roudd iw AH' the iiaims were then entered in Chinese 
calligraphy. This inap' obtained immense favour, and was 
immodiately engraved at the expense of the viceroy and 
widely circulated. 

In the atx'ompanying cut we have endeavoured to portray this 
map. The projection adopted is a perspective of the hemisphere 

^ i * 

i K t I $ « \ whichpasscs through 

1 irtterscction o 

\\{'m Trafl 4k must have 'been Li- 

We. projection. 

/ ^**'h n vertex much 

distant the ide- 

nearer neither 

of the poles would be seen, whilst the exaggeration of China 
would have been to«)gro.ss lor a. professed representation Of the 
hemisphere. 

The chief facts of RirciV career are derived 'from Trigault; 
•some contemporary -works on the rites coritro-versy have also 
been consulted; in the notice of Ricci’s Chinese writing 
vtdunble matter has been derived from iVotM mChituse Literature 
Ijy A. Wylie (London and Shanghai, 1867). A -iMjWber <tf 
Ricci'eJetiirs are extant in the possession of the family,a«d accesis 
to them waaialfurdcd to Giusepjre La Karina, author of the work 
called La China, tonnierala netta sm Storia, &o. (Florence, iiA4'J), 
))y. the Marohese Amico Ricci of llacerata, living at Bologna. 
La Farina’s quotations oontaim nothing of intermt. Them'is a 
cjuridus Chinese account of Ricci poblishcd byBrBreitschneider 
in the CkaiMiAeM'iw^iv. 39tsq. '(H. Y.) 

RICCIARBLLI, DANIELS (150^1566), Italian artist, gener¬ 
ally Called, from the place of hik birth, DAWiEUE'DA 'VoL'nAKA, 
studied paintifig loader Sodoma arid PeruHi. Settling 'in 
Rome, ;he ceoeived > abundant 'oricaPngsment. His constant 
fmcndyMkbdangelo, recominendediMih'Ofiali poMibieoccanons, 
and be waS'cnaHnissiaded to beautify with iworln nt'ort-a dhopcl 
in the church .of the ITrititk^ to.p8int in hheFwnese ‘Folsieo, to 
execute certaih dtooratioiulimthe Phlaaro de' Medks'at^Mavoba, 
aod'tO 'beginitheOtuoOq work andddie pictures inkhe Hhll'of the 
Kings. Tevlwrds .dia close of hk life ho tuimed<his «ttbntion'«o 
statuary. His la^ week wse a-brome 'hurto'intended twan 
vquestaanStatueiofiHenryilL Of France. Hediedmied^ The 
principal extant works- of Riodareili arestt RcMn'e. These are a 
“St John the Baptist” in the picturegalle^xtf' the-Ckpitol, 
aSaviour'beartng the CrUssI’ in theiPalaao iRospiglkiiiyand'a 
’’ Dcseent feooti it^.lCroitv” hi* masterpiece, lift 'ttMCchubdl io< 
Thnitjid«Ha«ill There iSaisO’an" iilijah'’at.VtAterisi.' 

MOeOBOOn, lUURUB nAHH (x7*4t^7M>, wiSeM mmden 
Rinw was labortod'eMisUre*; seas'UMn-atPdnaiii’17x4. She 
mariiad in t7;5 Antoine FranTob Kkrobaaiy a'camedian/aad 
dramatitt,. from whMt'she aehn aspsMitad. SfaeNheikeif^was'an 
sittrats/ but didroet itKOi^ on< ‘Staaei HU- 'warks' ore 
LaUm fdftiim'idniMi. Fwusy if«d*r iinifi Bir MmaldcaUe 
/lufoNihidMMe'yiM ik<cv«asp'(( 7 sa) 4 ' 

whschiL^lUtple thnugiit hes ir yterp see e d 'aail'thadv'saiAst 
A«Nhw.-'i(i -tho :Bi(me^Kit^<;if W^l l f »Wfe’- i i> i»int d i'S w .' (ta i at ai ire 
(Ifiofomlrm) •)(%< .volM, 4'ailiiM 

(S;V^aui Mii*ri|jiiRMirr4-](aXrolsq't77d};' StefoMaitUd 

a-tPHaS'inkiM Arom-tN^tiflfMrnirnitdim Ri m al uaimi rdepsiodd 
htP efdWiadidbe.diBdrOB. 4 hk>dth>aitaecHM» tip^int«Rk* 




lindigeooc. Besides the works named,-She yrrote a ttovel '(it76s') 
on the subject of Fielding’s Amelia^ aiia ‘8Upfified in''i'j65 a 
Gontinnation (bat not the conclusion SOftiettmes erronwuSly 
ascribed to hei) of Marivaux's'unfinished 'M^aHne, 

All Madame Riccoboni's. work is clever, arid there is real pathos 
in it. But it is atnong the most eminent examplei of the ''^sensi¬ 
bility’’ novel, oi which no examfdes but SfcmSk'Have kept their 
place in Eaglaud, and that not. iu-virtue .of their .sensibility. A still 
nearer parallet may be found ia the work of Maokoarie. Madame 
Ricedboni is an especial ollender in the use of mechanical ^s to 
impressiveness—itaKcs, dashes, rows of points and the 'like. Tin- 
principal edition at her complete woVka is tliat of 'l^is (8 vols , 
181S). The chief novels appear in a Volume oi Gasiu»'s Biblio- 
thigue amutante (Paris, 1865). 

See Julia Kavanagh, French Ti'oinen ctf Letters {3 woia., i 86 i)., 
-Where an account of her novels’ is given ; J. Fleu'w, Marimux d 
le marivauditge (Paris, »88*); J. M. Qoimrd, La franie Hlihaire 
(vol. vii., *835); ami: noticea'by La-Harpe, GrimUiand Biderol 
prefixed to her t&uvres Ifi vols., Paris, -iStOJ. 

WOE, EEMHIIID ICWATTOS (1762-1844), Iriih philan¬ 
thropist, founder'6f the ‘‘Irish Christian Brothers,”'was bom 
at Westcourt, near Callen, Kilkenny, on the ist df J-fuie 1762. 
He entered'the business of his unde; an export provision riierthant 
in Waterford, in tfjfy and succeeded him in 1790. 'in .1796 he 
csthblished an- organization for visiting and relieving 'the poor, 
and in 1802 began to educate the poor children of Waterford, 
renting a school an^ s^porring tvro teachers. In 1803 he g<ave 
■up h's business and, jomed hy a numbw of friend.s, began to 
'systematize 'his plans. Others, like-iminded, opened schools 
at'Dungarvan and'Carrick-bn-Stiir. The little society numbered 
nine in iSc®, and meeting at Waterford took religious vows 
from their bMhop, assumed a ■“ habit ” and adopted an .addi¬ 
tional Christian name, !by which, as by the cdlleelivc title 
“ Christian Brothers,"' they were thenceforth known. Schools 
Were estahlished in Cork (181 ih Dublin (1812), and Thurlt-s 
and Limerick (1817). In 1820 Pope Pius 'VII. issued a brief 
sanctioning the order of " Religious Brothers of the 'piri.<iian 
Schods (Ipidand),'* the members of Wbith were th lie bound 
by vows-of obedience; chastity, poverty and perseverance, and 
‘to give'themselves'to the free instruction, religious and literary, 
‘Of -fHeie*Children, aspedhOy the poor. Thehcads of houses Were 
to elect a superior genertn, and Rice held this ofiice from 1822 
to 1838, during which time the institution'extended to several 
iBnglBh towns (especiaily in Lancaiihire), and the course of 
instttiCtion-grew out of'the primary stage. Rice died on tlic 
2pth-bf August 1844. The Irish Clhistian Brdthebs have sonic 
hutidted’houses in'ie^gd with 300 attached schodls and over 
3o,obo'pupils. There art! tdso industrial schodb and 'drtftianagesi, 
arid thb miititute has'Branches in AtfStrtllia, lnffia, 'vibTalt.ar 
and Hewtoundland. 

■me*;' J 3 anW‘'(tB 43 -i' 08 *), Engffift novClSt, w« bbm at 
Northampton-on'the 2(5th of SCptenffiri ‘^843. '!E'ducated ai 
Queens’-GoUege,Gairdwidge, where-heigsaiohjalteddn law in 1867, 
he was called to the bar at Lincrfn’s Ittn 'in 'iSjt. In' the 
meantime (1868) 'he had bought 0 >i« -a Weik, Which proved a 
losiqg venture for him, but. which brought hiaa into-tjouch with 
Walter -Bosaiit, * contributor {see .Besant’s preface -to the 
iiibrary 'Edition (1887) ^ of ’Reuiy-nteney Mt>rtitiry\. There 
ensued a dbSe fri^Srap and a literary jfal^Cfihip between 
the two men Which lasled ten yean until-Klcefs death, .and 
ieaultcd.in-« ilaiige ^number of suraesslid novala. The- first of 
them,'pUhliihed anOn'ylMwIy. Rke'being'tespOhsible for the 
(xmtrri fl^toaivit^iea|i^w 

ftt the Xourt‘TWtee in-tiBga^ .Lo/rapid iiica«siiat>{<diowed 
UylMa fiW<i873); LimtiHanp 'mi'QAmitAitI)') fkir^m 

qf, thto' joidt' ^ctidhsI oi '.tkAimsiA 





Auatzi^ift. 


6^i«h,<imw, de^ from the Atubio), a ««n 4 iwwn cereal 
bota«i^;,tMme Or^ satiutu Accordmg to RoxhuMh. the 
great l«dM bot^t, the cuhivated rice with aU its numerous 
v^etaes has originated from a wild plant, uaUed in India 
Nbu^ or Nivwi^ whidi k indigenous on the borders of lakes 
’a AeWhcrc in inefo, and is also native in tropical 

Ine rice jrfant is an annual {unss with long linear 
glabrous leaves, each 
provided with a long 
aharfdy pointed Itgule. 
The spikiilets arc bumc 
on a compound or 
branched spike, erect 
at first but afterwords 
bout downwards. 
Each spikdet cantaiii-s 
a sahUu-y flower witli 
two outer Bmaill barren 
glumes, above which 
is a lar^ tough, com¬ 
pressed, often awned, 
flowering glume, which 
partly encloses the 
somerwhat similar 
pale. ^Vithin these 
are six stosiens, a 
hairy ovary suemountd 
l^itwo feathery styles 
which ripens into the 
fruit (gcajn),and which 
is invested by the 
busk fersned by the 
persistont ghime and 
pale. The cultivated 
varieties are extremely 
lUNncrous, some kinds 
being adapted fcri 
manhy hmid, others 
for growth on theibin-i 

A, spikclet (enlarged) IB, bearded variety; 'nic cultivators 

C, spSkelet of b (enlarged). raabi' two prmcipal 

divisions according os 
the sorts are early ix late. 'Kicc has been cultivated, 
from time immemorial in tropical countries. According to 
Stanislas Julien a oeretmmia] ordinance was established in Qiina 
by the emperor Chin-nupg ywn n.c., in accordance with 
whidi the eihperor sows the rice himself' wliile the seeds of four 
odierikinds may be sown by the princes of his fatsily. Hiis, fact, 
joined to other oonsidcrations, induced A^ihonse de Can^e 
toconsider rice asa native df Qiina. It was very d^ cultivatod 
in India, in some parts of which tountry, os iUt itepktAAiMtttUa, 
it is,'«s> wo 'have, seen,- indigenous. It« net. mentioned, in the 
Biible,'bttt its ctriiturcHiB alluded ito in the Talmud. There is 
proof 'df'its.'Ctdture in the 'Bupheates valley and ia'Syria, ifeur 
hundred yearn before Chtist Ctawfund, on pbilolagical grounds, 
considers'that 'lice iwas <introduced. .into iPMsiai from> southern 
India, The Arabs , carried the plant into Spain. Rkt iwat 
fliwcailtivatedinltaly near Fisain 1468. Itwasootistrdduoed 
into S. Oerofiaa instil 1700, and then, it is saidrl^ UKoident, 
sMioi)^ at one time the southern United States fumislMd a. 
large proportion of the rice introduced into commeroe. Kice 
spoits into'.far mere varieties than any of tito cdm. familiar 
to Europeans; .tor eome varieties grow nr the.water aadsoraeion 
dry liuM; somecoase to matutity.in three nMBths,arhflevotlMra' 
taK four land sigr-nianths to da so. A ve^ full acoeunt ofitho 
ciiltiiatieti «f rice w Tiafia will die feond in Sin George 'HiaM’s 

Aioe,iioiiatitates<ohe of fhe nuMt ffUportaht artfidta'bf fcotf hi* 
an ttM^Uaa'Subttjrpfoaf coshtilei, ano'wUM'of ihe'mtoeptoUAe 
of Tiw rito jitoldi beat m hiW'latulsaabtaet tonacitailbiial 

inundatiMit,iatidjtlius oMiabad by ahiivtai.depwita. Aita h aa d a p t 
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Rice [Oryta satim). 


lyi 

saiofaUidudng the growing season la<alto,. a daMMkHB. .IMli Is 
ao»m bnmlcaat, and in seme disttfets is trsaj^oided aftor a tatU 
r'l'*- No sproial rotation, is 
son best rutted for rice Is 01 ada^M fti any other cWp. 


casee litele manure is employto 
w.ueied. - 


cWp. _ 

others abmdanee'OtenaaitN 
wu. uuBge.iaTequirea, but weeding, aad inimflon 

are reguuite. Rice in the busk is,known as " paddy,” .Onenttiaa 
ac^^nunofrito and exanjining it under the microscope. ^wt!fte 
flalteneo and dned ce8s of the husk arc seen, and theB one or two 
layers of odls riofigated in a direction pamllel to the length Of 
seed, wliiob contain the .gintrn or aitiogenoos matter. Within 
Ih^, and fonmng by to the largest part of the seed, ate toige 
I^ygonal cells utled with very numerous and very minute ancidor 
starch grams. Ric* is not so valuable as a food as iomcothei' certats, 
inasmuch as 'fhe proportion of nitrogenous matter (awted) is Itss. 
l^yen gives only 7 % of gluten ia dec as eompi^ with aa % in 
the fiatyt whnah u m oats and « in m^. The perocnlagrof 
potash 111 the ash is as 18 to 23 in wheat, the tatty matterIsaJso 
less In proportion than in other cereals. Rice, therefore, Is chleflv 
a iafinaocouB food, and requires to be combined stlth fatty ami 
iiitruRoaouH tubstftnooft, such as milk or meat sravy. toi antlifv 
tiM* Toquirumcaia ot iXic Rygtem. 

A large proportion of the rice brought to Europe Is used ,fm 
starch-mklng, and some Ls taken by dtetfllers of alcohol Rice 
IS alto the tourcc of a drinking spirit'in India, known as attack, 
and the national beverage of )apan-*aukC—is prepared Am the 
grain hy nicaas ol an organic Iwment. 

RICE PAPER. Tlie substance which lias received • this 
name m Eurc^, through the mistaken notion'that it is made., 
from rice, consists of the pith Of a small trtit,AniUapapyriferi, 
which grows in the swampy forests of 'Kormewa. The cyfindricai 
core of pith Is rojlcd on a hard flat surface against a knife, bv 
which it is nit into thin sheets of a fine ivory-like texture. 
Uyed in various ctflours, rice paper is extensively wed for the 
preparation of artificial flowers, while the white sheets are 
employed by native artists for water-colour drawings; 

Rldl, EMWAnB (r. 1540-1617), English authoT'and soldier, 
was a distant relative of Loid CimnceUor Rkh. He fot%ht in 
the l»w Countries, rising to thetnnk of captain, and'afterwards 
served ki Ireland. He shared in the colonization of Ulster, 
and spent the latter part of his life near Dublin. In the intervals 
of his campaigns he produced many pam^lets oh political 
questions and romances. In 1606 he was in receipt of a pension 
of balf a crown a day, and in i6i<6 he was presented with a gift 
ol f.ioo as licing the oldest captain in the service. He died on 
the loth of Nos'ember 1617. His best-known-WOik 
his ParmsU to MUiisuit Prefessim emIeitsiMg mi* fUvsmsn! 
dismwsts fit for a pmufifi* tym (1581). Of the eight stories 
oonteaned m it, five, he says," are forged only tor ddij^, neither 
credible to be belioved, nor hurtful to fjo perused,” The three 
others are transiatiom from the Italian. He ckims as his 
own invsntion'the story of ..flto/smiM omf iSAfs,‘tin!'second in 
the coMeclion, from which Shakespeare took the pkft of Twef/tk 
Nigm, It is, Imwever, founded on the taJe of Nicuola and 
Lattantio as'told by Matteo Bandello. The eighth, PkyMus 
and'SmUa^ a ■complicated story amiifg frem the Kkeitots and 
disguise of a broiher and aister, it identical in'plot idA’tlie 
awonymous phy, PhUotus, printed in Edinbargh hi' tfio^ Btah 
play and story wore edi^ for tbe Bornintyne Gteb in tSss; 
In die conehttioB to his collection Rich'teib'a sloty^of a devd 
named BalRuum-, who poneises a king of RcOta,'pnKltaM(t 
charaMd after'dw aotewion of James I; to. tike 
Tht Sirsmgomd Wmdtrfsil Aii/etUuref of'Dkn SmtoHkUs 
w^'ils seqiiel'<z384), it writtni<in hnltatian of lyto.. ‘AlttM^ 
his other romances ifandd 'he 'Rwattonedi'fVIO 'immftoW' s/ 
Brutamutprim, ofMttsuptrMisgpt). ..Hii'iiiithenticaeed works 
number twentydeor* mnd include trorkton iretond/tbeftoubles 
of which were, itocorditw to hfa?i ,«i« th 'lhg ftifcipn. of the 
pe^le md to the'tock of Comustehey and mrnness on the part 
tlw Eh|^h jovernmeiit. Such <are: .'iWhM'iili ^l&ut 
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RICH, OLAODIOS 4AMBS (1787-1821), English traveller 
and scholar, was bom near Dijon on the 28th of March 1787. 
His youth was spwt at Bristol. He early developed a gift for 
languages, becoming familiar not only with Latin and Greek 
but also with Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, Turkish and other 
Eastern tongues. In 1804 Rich went to Constantinople, where, 
and at Smyrna, he stayed some time, perfecting himself in 
Turkish. IToceeding to Alexandria as a.ssistant to the British 
consul-general there, he devoted himself to Arabic and its 
various dialects, and made himself master of Ea.stcrn manners 
and usages. On leaving Egypt he travelled by land to the 
Persian Gulf, disguised as a Mameluke, visiting Damascus, and 
entering the great mosque undetected. At Bombay, which he 
reached in September 1807, he was the guest of Sir James 
Mackintosh, whose eldest daughter he married in January 
1S08, proceeding soon after to Bagdad as resident. There he 
began his investigations into the geography, history and anti¬ 
quities of the district. He explored the remains of Babylon, 
and projected a geographical and stati.stical account of the 
paslialic of Bagdad. The results of his work at Babylon 
appeared first in the Vienna serial Mints de I’orient, and in 1815 
in England, under the title Narrative 0/ a Journey to the .Site 
(>1 Liabylun tn tHil, In 1813-14 Rich spent some time in Europe, 
and on bis return to Bagdad devoted himself to the study of 
the geography of Asia Minor, and collected much information 
in Syrian and (ihaldaean convents concerning the Yezidis. 
During this period he made n second excursion to Babylon, and 
in 1820 undertook an exteitsive tour to Kurdistan—from Bagdad 
north to Suliinania, eastward to Sinna, then west to Nineveh, 
and thence down the Tigris to Bagdad. The narrative of this 
journey, which containetl the first accurate knowledge (from 
scientific observation) regarding the topography and geography of 
the region, was published by his widow under the title. Narrative 
uj a Residence in Kourdistan and on the site oj Ancient Nineveh, 
(fc. (London, 1836). In 1821 Rich went to Ba.sora, whence he 
made an excursion to .Shiraz, visiting the ruins of Perscpolis 
and the other remains in the neighbourhood. At Shiraz he 
died of cholera on the 5th of October 1821. His fine collec¬ 
tions of manuscripts and coins was purchased by the British 
Museum. 

RICH, JOHN (1692-1761), English actor, the “father of 
English pantomime,” was the son of Christopher Rich (d. 1714), 
the manager of Drury Lane, with whose quarrels and tyrannies 
Colley Cibber's Apology is much occupied, John Rich t^ned 
the new theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields left unfinished by his 
father, and here, in 1716, under the stage name of Lun, he first 
appeared os Harlequin in an unnamed entertainment which 
developed into an annual pMtomine (g.«.). By this departure 
he mode successful headway in his competition with the stronger 
company at Drury Lane, including Cibber, Wilks and Booth. 
Rich was less ho^y in his management of Covent Garden, 
which he opened in 1733, until Garrick's arrival (1746), when 
a most prosperous season msued, followed by a bad one when 
Garrick went to Drury Lane. During Rich's management 
occurred the rival performances of Ronseo and Juliet—tiairy 
and Mrs Cibber at Covent Garden, and Garrick and Miss Bellamy 
at Drury Lane—and the subsequent competition between the 
two rival actors in King Lear, Rich died on the 26th of Nov¬ 
ember 1761. Garrick’s lines show that his acting was panto¬ 
mime pure and simplej without words 

“When Lua appeared, with matchless art and whim, 

He gave the power o< ^leech to every limb; 

Tho masked and mate, conveyed his quick intent, 

And told in frolic gesture what he meant." 

RlOB, FRNILOn, Lapv (r. 1562-1607), the Stella of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s AttropM and SMa, was the daughter of Walter 
Devereux, ist Earl of Essex. She was a child of fourteen when 
Sir Philip Sidney accompanied the queen on a visit to Lady 
Esnx in 1576, on her way friun Kenilworth, and must have been 
frequehtjy thrown into the society of Sjdney, m conseijuence 
of the many ties between tho two families. Essex died at 
DuiMin m September 1576. He had sent a message to Philip 


Sidney from his death-bed expressing his desire that he should 
marry his daughter, and later his secretary wrote to the young 
man's father, Sir Henry Sidney, in words which seem to point 
to the existence of a very definite understanding. Penelope's 
great-grandmother was a sister of Anne Boleyn, and she and 
her brother Robert were therefore distantly connected with 
Elizabeth. Perhaps the marriage of Lady Essex with the earl 
of I,eicester, which destroyed Sidney’s prospects as his uncle’s 
heir, had something to do with the breaking off of the proposed 
match with Penelope. Her relative and guardian, Henry 
Hastings, earl of Huntingdon, secured Burghley’s assent in 
March 1581 for her marriage with Robert Rich, 3rd Baron Rich. 
Penelope is said to have protested in vain against the alliance 
with Rich, who is represented as a rough and overbearing 
husband. The evidence against him is, however, chiefly derived 
from sources as interested as Sir Philip Sidney’s violent denuncia¬ 
tion in the twenty-fourth sonnet of Astrophel and Stella, " Rich 
fooles there he whose base and filthy hart.” Sidney’s serious 
love for Penelope appears to date from her marriage with Rich. 
The earlier sonnets are in praise of her beauty, or treat of the 
conventional topic of the struggle between reason and love, 
while the later ones arc marked by unmistakable passion. I'he 
eighth song of Astrophel and Stella narrates Stella's refusal to 
accept Sidney us a lover. I4idy Rich was the mother of six 
children by her hustod when she contracted in 1595 an open 
liaison with Qiarles" Blount, 8th Lord Mountjoy, a briUiunt 
courtier and favourite of Elizabeth, to whom she had long been 
attached. Rich took no steps against liis wife during her 
brother’s lifetime, and she nursed him through an illness in 
1600, but they obtained u legal .separation in 1601, and Mountjoy 
acknowledged her five children bom after 1595. Mountjoy 
was created carl of Devonshire on the acceasion of James I., and 
Lady Rich was in high favour at court. In 1M5, however, 
they legitimized their connexion by a marriage celebrated by 
William Laud, the carl’s chaplain. This proceeding, carried 
out in defiance of canon law, was followed by the di^ntce of 
both parties, who were banished from court. Devonshire died 
on the 3rd of April 1606, and his wife within a year of that 
date. Her eldest son by Lord Rich, who became earl of Warwick 
in 1618, was Robert Rich, 2nd earl of Warwick (1587-1658). The 
second, Henry Rich, earl of Holland, was beheaded in 1649 
for his share in the second Civil War. Her eldest son by 
Mountjoy,Mountjoy Blount, Baron Mountjoy and earl of Newport 
(f. 1597-1665) also figured in the Civil War, 

Sec the editions of Astropket and Stella by Dr A. B. Grosart, 
E. Arber and A. W. l^Uord ; also tho various lives of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Mrs Aubrey Richardson's I-amaus Ladies of the English 
Court (London, 1899). John Ford's Broken Heart has been alleged 
to have Iweii found^ on the history of Lady Rich. Richard Bam- 
lield dedicated his Affectionate .Shepherd (1594) I0 her ; Bartholomew 
Yongc his Dtana of George of Montemayor (1598) ; and sonnets arc 
addressed to her by John Davies of Hereford and by Henry Constable. 

RICH, RICHARD (fl. 1610), English soldier and adventurer, 
the author of Newts from I'irgima, sailed from England on 
the and of June 1609 for Virginia, with Captain Christopher 
Newport and the ttoee commissioners entrusted with the 
foundation of the new colony. In his verse pamphlet be 
relates the adventures undergone by the expedition, and 
describes the resources of the new country, with the advant^es 
offered to colonists. The title runs: Newts from yirginia. 
The lost Fhcke Triumphant. With the happy Arrivall of that 
famous and worthy Knight Sr. Thomas Gates; and the weU- 
reputed and valiant Captain* Mr Christopher Ntmport, and 
others, into England. With the manor of thetr distress* in the 
Hand of Devils {otherwise tailed Bermoothenoes), where they 
remayned 4a weeks, and bmldtd lam Pynaces, in wUeh they 
returned into yirginia. By R. Rich, Gent., one of the Voyage 
(1610).” The only known copy of Ahis tract is in the Huth 
Library. A reprint edited by jf, O. HalliwelBPhillips a{q)cared 
in 1865 (another ed., 1874). The adventures related by Rich 
are sumosed to have been in Shakesp^e’s n^d whep be 
wrote The Tempest. Another tract by Rich mentioned in the 
.Stationers’Register, Good Sprnf to Kfrginte, it unknown. 
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RICH, RICHARD, ist Baron Rich (1490 ?-i567), lord chan¬ 
cellor, was bom of a Hampshire family about 1490, in the 
parish of St Laurence Jewry, London. His great-f^randfatheT, 
Richard Rich, was awcalthymcrccr and sheriff of the city of Lon¬ 
don in 1441. Probably I-ord Rich’s father was also a mercer, 
but he sent his son to the Middle Temple, where Sir Thwnas 
M ore was among his acquaintances. More told him at the time 
of his trial that he was reputed light of his tongue, a great dicer 
and gamester, and not of any commendable fame ; but he was 
a commissioner of the peace in Hertfordshire in 1528, and in 
the next autumn became reader at the Middle Temple. Other 
pref^ents followed, and in 1533 he was knighted and became 
solicitor-general, in which capacity he was to act under Thomas 
Cromwell as a “ lesser liammer ” for the demolition of the 
monasteries, and to secure the operation of Henry Vlll.’s art 
of supremacy. He had an odious share in the trials of Sir 
Thomas More and Bishop Fisher. In both cases he made use 
in his evidence against the prisoner of admissions made in 
a professedly friendly conversation, and in More’s case the 
word.s he had used were misreported and received a miscon- 
stnirtion that could hardly be other than wilful. More ex- 
jiressrd his opinion of the witness in open court with a candour 
that might well have dismayed Rich. Rich became the first 
chancellor (April 19, 1536) of the Court of, Augmentations 
established for the disposal of the monastic revenues. His 
own share of the spoil, acquired either by grant or purchase, 
included Lees (Leighs) Ihriory and about a hundred manors in 
Essex. He was Speaker of the House of Commons in the same 
year, and advm^aled the king’s policy. In spite of the share 
iie had taken in the suppression of the monasteries, and of the 
part he was to play under Edward VI., his religious convictions 
remained Roman Catholic. His testimony ^Iped the con¬ 
viction of Thomas Cromwell, and he was a willing agent in the 
Catholic reaction which followed. Anne Askew stated that 
the Chancellor Wriothesley and Rich screwed the rack at her 
torture with their own hands. 

Rich was one of the executors of the will of Henry VIII., 
on which so much suspicion has been thrown, and on the 26th 
of February 1548 he became Baron Rich of Lee*. In the next 
month he succeeded Wriothesley ns chancellor, an office in 
which he found full sccqie for the business and legal ability he 
undoubtedly po3,ses8ed. He .supported I’rotecttw .Somerset in 
his subversive reforms in church matters, in the prosecution 
of his brother Lord Seymour of Sudeley, and in the rest of his 
policy until the crisis of his fortunes in October 1549, when be 
deserted to Warwick (afterwards Northumberland), and pre¬ 
sided over the trial of his fernner chief. His daughter had 
married Warwick’s son, and both men were at heart no friends 
to the reformed religion. Nevertheless, Rich took part in 
the prosecution of bishops Gardino' and Bonner, and in the 
harsh treatment accorded to the Princess Mary. PossiWy this 
harshness was exaggerated, for Mary on her accession showed 
no ill-will to Rich. He retired frrnn the chancellorship on the 
ground of ill-health in the close of 1551, at the time of the final 
breach tetween Northumberland and Somerset. He was now 
sixty years old, and there is no reason to suspect the sincerity 
of his plea. There is an hnprotnble story, however, to the 
effect that Rich warned Somerset of his danger in the Towetj 
and that the letter was ddivered by mistake to the duke of 
Norfolk, who handed it to Nortiiumberland. 

Lcffd Rich took an active part in the restoration of the oM 
leligion in Essex under the new reign, and was one of the most 
active of persecutors. His reappearances in the privy council 
were tare during^ Mary’s reign ; but under Elizabeth he served 
on a commission to mqnire into the grants of land made under 
Mary, and in 1566 was sent for to advise on the question^ the 
queen’s imirriaffe. He died at Rochford, Essex, on the lath of 
June 15^7, and was buried in Fehted church. In Mary’s reign 
he bad founded a cha^ncy with provisiM ior the singing (rf 
masses'and'dirges, and the ringing of bellsrin Peisted chuKh. 
To this was added a Lenten sffiowanc* of herrings to the in- 
halntaate of three parities. These donations were transferred 


in 1564 to the foundatimi of a grammar-school at Fellted for 
instruction, primaril)' for children born on the fount's manors, 
in Latin, Greek and divinity. The patronage of the sclmol 
remined in the family of the founder until 1851, By bis wife 
Elizabeth Jenks, or Gynkes, he had fifteen children. TTie 
eldest son Rol^rt (1537 ?-is8i), second Baron Rich, supported 
the Reformation, and his grandson Robert, third loro, was 
created carl of W'arwick in r6i8. 

The chief authorities arc the oihdal records of the period 
covered by his official life, calendared in the KoUs Series, See ales 
A. 1‘. Pollard, England nndtr PnOtetor Somarut (tgoo) ; P. Moiant, 
Nu/ory ol Essex (2 vols., 1768); R. W. Dixon, /fisf^ of Ike Ckmfck of 
England (6 vols.. 1878-1902); and lives in J. Sargeaunt's Hislay of 
Pelsted Sekaol (1S89), l.ord Campbell's Lioes of Ike Lord Ckaneeuori 
en<i C- H. & T. Cooper's Alkenae Canlabrigienses (a vols., 

RICHARD, ST, of Wjrhe (r. 1197-1253), English saint and 
bbhop, was named after his birthplace, Droitwicb in Worcester¬ 
shire. Educated at Oxford, he soon began to teach in the 
university, of which he became chancellor, probably after he 
had studied in Paris and in Bologna. About 1335 he became 
chancellor of the diocese of Canterbury under Archbishop 
Edmund Rich, and he was with the archbislxqi during bu 
exile in France. Having returned to England some time after 
Edmund’s death in 1240 he became vicar of Deal and chancelloc. 
of Canterbury for the second time. In 1344 he was elected 
bishop of Chichester, being consecrated at Lyons by Pope 
Innocent IV. in March 1245, although Henry III. refused to 
give him the temporalities of tt\e see, the king favouring the 
candidature of Robert Passelewe (d. 1352). In 1346, however, 
Richard obtained the temporalities. The new bishop showed 
much eagerness to reform the manners and morals of his clergy, 
and also to introduce greater order and reverence into the 
services of the church. His term of office was also marked 
by the favour which he showed to the Dominicans, a house of 
this order at Orleans having sheltered him during his stay in 
France, and by his earnestness in preaching a crusade. He 
died at Dover in April 1353. It was generally believed that 
miracles were wrought at his tomb in Chichester cathedral, 
which was long a popular place of pilgrimage, and in 1263 he 
was canonized at Viterbo by Pope Urban IV. Richard furnished 
the chronicler, Matthew Paris, with material for the life of 
Edmund Rich, and instituted the offerings for the ca^edral 
at Chichester which were known later as “ St Richard's pence." 

His life by his coniessor, Ralph Bocking, is pohliAed in the 
Aela Saneinrum of the BoUandiats, where a later and shorter life 
by John Capgrave is also to be found. 

RICHARD (d. 1184), archbishop of Canterbury, was aNorman, 
who became a monk at Canterbury, where he acted as chiqiUin 
to Archbishop Theobald and was a coUeague of Thomas ^ket. 
In 1173, more than two years after the murder of Becket, it was 
decid^ to fill the vacant archbishopric of Canterbury; there 
were two candidates, Richard, at that time prior of St Martin’s, 
Dover, and Odo, prior of Canterbury, and in June Richard was 
chosen, although Odo was the nominee of the monks. Objecttoiis 
were raised against this election both in England and in Rome, 
but in April 1174 the new archbisbqi was consecrated at Aiuigui 
by Pope Alexander III., and he returned to Endond towards 
the cl«e of the year. 'Die ten years during which Richard was 
archbishop were disturbed by disputes wiu Roger, archbishop 
d York, over the respective rights Qf the two sees, mid in 127^, 
at a council held in London, there was a free fight between their 
partisans. Henry 11 . ananged a trace (or five yean between the 
rival prelates, but Richwd was toon mvedved in another quarrel, 
this being with Roger, abbot of St A^stine’s, Canterbury, 
whoee action also tarencM won the privileges of theorchhishop. 
Richard was more acceptable to Henry 11 , than Bechet had 
been; he attended the royal councils, and more tiiOB ppce he 
was with the kii^ in Noinuuidy. Henry probably ^^oyed 
him because he inawtod kee on the righto of the rieRgytw.bb 

C predecessor:iwd done; but. the monastic smten gmi tlw 
rersof Bechet regarded, tius attltwle aaai^ of: w<M$iieM. 
Rhteiridiedat Rechester wthe i^crfl^ifuary nAetudinw 
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buried in hi« cathedral. See the article by W. Hunt in the 
Dkt. Nat. BUg. vol. xlviii. (1896); and W. F. Hook, Lives of the 
ArrhUshops of Canterhury. 

RICHARD, carl of (JornwaU and king of the Romans (i'ii09- 
I2i2), was the second son of the English king John by Isabella 
of Angoul^mc. Korn in 1109, Kicimrd was ^e junior of hit 
brother, Henry III., by fifteen months; he was educated in 
England and received the earldom of Cornwall in 122$. From 
this date to his dcotii ho wot a prominent figure on the political 
stage. In the years liJS-sy he acted as governor of Gascony; 
between 1**7 and ta.tS, owin^ to quarrels with his brother and 
dislike of the foreign favourites, he attached himself to the 
baronial opposition and bade fair to become a popular hero. 
But in 1*40 he took the command of a crusade m order to escape 
from the troubled atmosphere of English politics. He was 
formally reconciled with Henry lieforc his depttfture; and their 
amity was cemented on his return by his marriage with Sancha 
of Provence, the sister of Henry’s queen (laq.t). Henceforward 
RichaW, though by no means Wind to the faults of the govern¬ 
ment, was among the most constant supporters of Henry III. 
While affecting to remain neutral in the quarroE of the barons 
with the PWtevins and Savoyards he constantly assisted the 
king with loans, and thus enabled him to withstiuid the pressure 
of the Great Ooimcil for reform. In 1457 a bare majority of .the 
German electors nominated Richard as king of the Romans, and 
ho accepted their offer at Henry’s desire. Ho was elected portly 
on account of his wealth, but Wso because his family connexion 
with the Holtenstaufen and his friendly relations with the papacy 
made it probable that he would unite oil German parties, In 
the years 1457-68 Richard paid four visits to Germany. He 
•ibtained recognition in the Rhineland, which was closely 
connected with England by trade relations. Otherwise, how¬ 
ever, he was unsuecessful in securing German support. In the 
English troubles of the same period he endeavoured to act as a 
mediator. On the outbreak of civil war in 1*64 he took his 
hrother'.s side, and his ca|)ture in a windmill outside Lewes, 
after the defeat of the royalist army, E commemortttctl in the 
earliest of English vernacular satims; he remained a prisoner 
till (he fall of Montfort. But after EveSham he exerted himself, 
not without success, to obtain reasonable terms for those who 
had suffered from the vengeance of the royalist party. He died 
Oh the and of Aj>ril 1*74. His end is said to have been hastened 
by grief for his eldest son, Henry of Almain, who had been: 
mutdered in the previous year by the sons of Simon de KontSurt 
at Viterbo. The earldom of Cornwall passed to Richard's 
eldest surviving son Edmund, who was ^ardian of England 
from I486 to iiih). On F-dmnnd’s death, in October rym, it 
became extinct. 

Aalhoritin .—Tlie original Sources and general works of reference 
am the same as for the reign of Henry Itl. G. C. Gebauer's Lihm 
aad Thuitn Hoem Rieharie vonConutaU (laapsig, 1744). H. Kncb'a 
liieluiti vou Cornwall, (Strassburg, 1888), and A. Busaon's 

Doppelwahl its Jokrts, I»S7 (Mflnster, 1866) are useful monographs. 

(K. W. C. D.) 

RiOHARD li (7159-1199), king of England, nicknar^ 
“ C«nr de 'Lion ” and " Yea and Nay," was the third son at 
Henry II. by Eleanor of Aquitaine. Bom in September 1157, he 
recciveil at the age of eleven the duchy of Atpiitaine, and was 
formally installed dn 1174. In' hh new position he was allowed, 
probabf)' from regard to Aquitanian susceptibilitlee, to govern 
with an indeptendcnce which wa.s studiously denied to hw 
hrothett in their shares of the Angevin inheritanee; Yet in 
ir73 RlfchnM joined with the young Heniq' and Geoirey of 
Rfittatty'ift ftieif 'rebellion; Aquitaine was twi« invadocf by 
the eld king beibre the unrulji youth wotdd make sabmiasion. 
Richard- Was sodli pardoned aw ridnstated' in hiadueby, where 
he distinguished’hiMseir by erokhing a formidaMe revolk (ttys) 
and exacting homage front theooimt of Ttnilouse. In a shwt 
finite he'was so'paWerfol'thatitSs Hder beoflfer H«ry became 
alamied and demanded, as hetr^pparent, that Richard should 
do tdffl Momtige' for Aquitaiiie. Rfehard havii^ scofnfotly 
rejedtiM tHe demand, a MMeidat war enstied ; the ynutw 
HcheyirttWed AquItHine attd altraewd to his Mandand'iwsmy 


of Richard’s vassaE, who were exasperated by thB’iraniiriecDf 
the duke. Henry 11 . inarched to Richard’s aid; but the war 
terminated abruptly with the death of the elder prince (1183). 

Richard, being now the heir to England and Normandy, was 
invited to renounce Aquitaine in favour of Prince John. The 
proposal led to a new civil war; and, although- a temporary 
curopromEe was arranged, Richatxl soon sought the h^p of 
Phihp Augustus, to whom he did hranage for all the continental 
possessions in the actual presence of hE Either (Confereacc'of 
Bonmoulins, 18th of November ti88). In the struggle which 
ensued the old king was overpowered, chased ignominiou.sly 
Irom Lc Mans to Angers, and forced to buy peace by conceding 
all that was demanded of him; in particular the immediate 
recognition of Richard as his successor. 

But the death of Henry II. .1189) at once dissolved the friend¬ 
ship between Richard and Philip. Not only did Riehard 
continue the continental policy of his father, but he aEo re¬ 
fused to fuUii hE contract with Philip’s sister, Alois, to whom 
he had been betrothed at the age of three. An open breach 
was only delayed by the desire of both kings to fidfil the 
crusading vows which they had recently taken. Richard, in 
particular, sacrificed all other interests to tliis scheme, and 
mised the necessary funds by the most reckless methods. He 
put up lor auction the highest offices and honours; even 
remitting to William-the Lion of Scotland, for a sum of 15,000 
marks, the humiliating obligations which Henry 11 . had im¬ 
posed at the treaty of FalaEe. It E true tliat Richard indemni¬ 
fied himself on tats return by resuming some of bis most 
important grants and refusing to return the purchase money ; 
but it E improbable that he had originally planned this re¬ 
pudiation of hE Bl-coosidcrcd bargains. By such expedients 
he ruEed and equipped :a force which may be estimated at 
4000 men-at-arms a^ as many foot-soldiers, with a fleet of 
100 transports (1-191). 

Ritiiard did not return to liE dominions until 1194. But 
his stay in Palestine was limited to sixteen months. On 
the outward jemmoy ho wintered in Sicily, where be empioyed 
himself in quatrelling with Philip and in exacting satisfaction 
from the usurper Tanrrcd for the dower of his widowed sister, 
Queen Joanna, and for his own shore in the inheritance of 
William the Good. Leaving Messina in March 1191, he inter¬ 
rupted his voyage to conquer Cyprus, and only joined the 
Christian besiegers of Acre in June. The reduction of that 
stronghold was largely due to his energy and shill. But hE 
airogonce gave 1 much oiffence. After the fall of Acre he in- 
flieted a ^rots insult upon Leopold of Austria; and hE relations 
with Pliilip' were so strained that the latter seiired the first 
pretext for returning to France,- and entered into negotiatimit 
with Prince John'(8ee John, king of England) for the partition 
of Richard’s reahn. Richard aEo threw himsedf into the 
disputes respecting the crown of Jerusalem, and supported 
Guy of Lusignan against Coittud of Mreitferrat with so much 
heat tliBt he iaenrred grave, though unfounded; susplcioas of 
complicity when Conrad was assassinated by emisaaries -of 
the Old Man of the Mountain. None the less Riotiard, whom 
even the French crusaders accepted as tbeir leader, upheld 
the failing cause of the FranlcBh Christians with valour and 
tenacity. He won a-brilliant victory over the forces of Saladin 
at Arsiif (I'lpi), wid twice led the Christian host within a few 
miles of JerusiUem. But the.dissensions of the native Franks 
and the orusadm made it hopeless to continue' thehtriqggle; 
and'Rkhani was alanned by the news which reached -him of 
John’s'intnpes'in England and Normandy. Haotily patclnng 
up a-truce with' Salodm, under which the Cbrisrians kept the 
coBit^teums and' received free access to the Holy Sepulchre, 
Richard started od'hi»return.(9thOctober 1191). 

HE voyage vm» dtUiyed by storms, 1 uid he appean^tO’have 
been: per^xod as to the safest route: The natutalj-odte over- 
land<^thitwgh Musettes-und Tonlonse was held by'hioetitmiies.; 
that thtbogh the' empire fimn. the head of thei'Adriatio wae 
little safer, since Leopold, of. Austria was on thetemtoh ftt'biffll 
Haring adopted the'sccond of these ofeenuitivetl he was cap* 
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tttwd Et Vfenoft in a metm dis^piise (DewmiMir *»tk iiaiKaiid 
strwUv, tohfined in duke's castle- of EMlreifstem on the 
Danube. = His mishap was soon known to En^aind, btit the 
regents were for some weeks ‘uncertain of hi$.-whereabouts. 
This fe the foundation -for the tale of His-(feoowery by the 
faithful minstrel fflondcl, which first occurs in a French 
romantic cHronicleed the next century. Early in 1193 Leopbld 
surrendta-ed*"his pace, under compulsion, to' the emperor 
Henry VI.,"Who was aggrieved both by the support'whu*. 
the Plantagenets had to the family of Henry the Lion 
and also by Richard’s recognition «d Tancred in Sicfty. Al^- 
though the detention of a crusader was -contrary to pubfic 
law, Richard was comprfjed to purchase his release by the 
payment of a lieaVy ransom and by doing homage to the 
emperor ter En^nd. The ransom demanded was 150,000 
marks; though it was never discharged in hill, the raeowoes 
of England were taxed to the utmost for the first mstalmentB ; 
and to'tldS' occasion we may trace the beginning of secular 
taxation levied on movable property. 

Richard reappeared in England in March 1194; but his 
slay la:Atd only a few weeks, and 'the remainder of his reign 
was "eittirely devoted to bis continental interests. He 'left 
England to be governed by Hubert Walter (y.».), and his 
personal anfhority was seldom asserted except'‘by demands 
for new subsidies. The rule of tlie Mantaganets was- atill 
popular in NOTinandy and Aquitaine; but these provinoes wore 
unable or nnwilling to- pay for their -own defence. Though 
Richard proved himself consistently the superior of Ehinp 
in Uic fiejd, the difficulty of raising and paying forces ,to Wist 
the Frunah increased year by year. Richard cwikl only stand 
on the defensive ; the keynote of his later policy is given by 
the buildit^ of the farooms Chateau Gaillnrd at'Les Awidlys 
(119$) tii, protect the lower courses of the Seine ag|i>Q^ in¬ 
vasion'from the side. of'FraiKe. lie did not.live to.seeetbe 
futility of such bulwarks. In 1199 a claim to treasusextrove 
embroiled him with the viscouqt of Limogas. He har^kd the 
Limousin and laid siege to the castle of Chaius; While' directing 
an assault he was womied in'the shoulder by'acreisaboWbblt, 
and, the wound mortifyii^ Irom unskilful treatment w his 
own want of care, he died on the 6th lof April 1199. He was 
buried by his own desire'at his father’s feet in the duirdh of 
Funtevmult. Here his effi^- may still be seen.* Thou^ 
contemporary, it does not altogether' agree with the poitiiuts 
on his 'Great ^ 1 , which give the impression of greater'strength 
and evtn of crwty. The Fontevrauit bust is no doubt 
kleatieed. 

The most accompli^ied and -versatile representative of 'hB 
gifted 'fotttfly, Ritihaird Was, in hR lifetime and long- after¬ 
wards, a favourite hero with troubadours and romancers;' This 
was-natural,« he belonged to their brotherhood' and -himself 
wrote lyrics of no mean quality. Sat his history shows 'that 
he by no means embodied''the current Idwi of:-cHivaipoas ex¬ 
cellence. His memory is -stained by one act of needless cmelty, 
the massacre of over two thousand Saracen’prisoners af Acre; 
arid HR fury, when thwarted or humbtedj was ungovenudsle. 
A brave Sbldier, aai experienced and astute gene^, he was 
never'happ^ than-When tangaged in war. As a ruler he wM 
equally brafase and- rapacious. 'Ndt one usCfbl measate con 
be ■placed to his credit; ahd'lt was by a fortunate aceldetrt 
that-HC''found, in Hubert Walter, an admhlistmtor who Itad 
tbe tl^’to'mitigate the consequences of a redkiess fiscal-peioy. 
RfeliirtFi'wUe was Berengariai daughter ef '-Sancho- Vtlj king 
of Savaftofl-whom Ife ■tearriW' in E-yprna to Mayi^^n She 
was viiftii tife'kiing lit Acre 'later-to the same -y«alr)'ktnd"daAng 
hb'impfisbiHneht passed her time to--Sidiy, to 'Rbme add-to 
Frai^: "f^bandttnd-wife met i^in to- it^te and'-tha-'qMen 
long trtfvivtd'the- itittg,Hfealdmg ' c^fly at lie Mans.- ' iSwilWd 

• ''..KI.IJ.I' I "■ I .. ‘Ji' , ’ 

I -Jlhe nmafiuiofiiiicitord^tbgeflwr.lwitt flwsa ito/Hanty.il. and 
his.^HWss Ek*nqr,tWn»iWteto?d.to 
I to anoSw,^ 0 


I of.the!abtip|^'^ 




.soon after 1450. BtreBgana-teinded'im'GistMeiatoi«anKtety 
atBspau. i'... ,t ."i:. 1 (!• , 

AeTUOMtWB.—The nwice Important 0 tbU jaMuea) UMoideiUii 
MS : ■ the CteWa thmrtaL -SrewHit. ascribed to wcaodict tttf '^tee- 
though. ^giuJls j^rtes, a vo)»,. .itlj»,,5il«wiw, 0 «9Wr..oi 


Hpyedw (RoUs St-nTO, 4 vot»., rSM-riJ; the,ttoo)iiM pf Gewase.ol 
Cimferbuiy (Rons sente. 1879); the imaipMes of Ralph 

of 'Dlceto’(Rolls'Scries,-4 vote., 1876)‘ -the mstoHU 
earam ofWiUntot-to Nawlmcgh (in Chmniotu of tto-Artgiif'S/ SMAm, 
* ''***•• I'-tbeilrvetow geto'S'A'cxivfiiRiawi 

0 Richard of tleyuws (in Cfrtmcltls of .(Ht Stigns of Slefikin, *c, 
vol. itli., Rolls Series. 18W)); tlie Chromoti AeHMnilM 0/RolpRof 
Ct^geshaH (RoHs ecrles, 1875); the WwHrr 'HrSoWtoUm’ ot HiitM 0 
Wendover (Rolls Scrica, jvola.. nBSbrtfe); theGMsiiUsKpptJlimMn 
ptKigord (faci 4 M.d* lla$t^rt.<Uffyanto, Itoris, JKta),Bndpf,(;mUaup'c 
le Breton (op. A detailed narrative, of Rlchartl« drusape h 
given in L £,«o)r< dr to guerre saiUle, a rhvtniag FTtueri ahrOnitle 
hr the minstrel Ambrolse (ed. Oasloii Bnris,' Phris, r»to)'.-im*tetbe 
Latin imtc version koown as-the iMasMRum-Oi iPeiegmniemm ttt 
geaif Xeget Sieardi ; this 1 |^, with some ve|uaM»lbiirtorlsid -l^er*, 
w pruited in W. Stubbs's Chronules ami Metnmah of the ifttguyl 
Ktehard J. (Rolls SCrii-s, 2 vols, Of mbdern'woitls the 

wHowinR arc useful: W. Stubbs's prefer"Co'\' 0 s. }il. atM'Ivi Of 
Hawudenq 'tlie same Coustitedituei. Histouy of Ekfhui, 

vok i. (Oxford. ido 7 ); Miss.K. Roiuato's £«wf»nd, u»der 
Ait«s, voh.ii. (Lo^on 2887) : fflt J. H. Ramey’s FwmVr 

(London, 1903) ; R. KdUticlit s CeseAtcMf des Kdiligrmln /WWr^w 
(1898); W. 'lC Stevenson’s Crt<si><fer.< tiidAe Wst‘(CutMH^, 1.907) • 
A. CartelKcri's A*i/tp/ii 4 tto«W (Leineig, 1899, 4 c,).i I. --I. ; , . 


BICHARD iL (1567-1400), .king of Enghutdv yqunger .Mci 
dfEdwuid .the Black Erincdiby |aan “<ithe Faimlfawd of dieut^” 
was'facpn at Bordeaux on the bth of latiuary 4367.-1 Ueiwas 
bnugUc to England in 1371, and.after, hbifo^r’s-death-was, 
on Hie petitkm of the Cmna^s in parlianirnt)iciMqql prince 
of Wales'on the aoth oi November 1(176. When.EdMardi 111 : 
djed,en toeacst of June x377^Ricbard became king.. . Popular 
epkiidn had credited John of Gaunt with de^ns on the-throM. 
'This was isot jastified; nevertheless,'the. rivalrylOf.the boy- 
king's uncles ^ded another to the troubles due to thAiwar, 
the Bkck Death and the prospect of a-Tong minarity. At 
first the govennnent was conducted by::a oMtocil appsiittcd 
by parliament. The eountii'wadi-honett, buHntlielirmcultkt 
of the situation were too great The' ill-coi»iddBed poirtax 
of 1381'WOE the occasion, though not lthe. rcid'cauKt Of-ikke 
Peasants’ Revolt in that year.' The ministers 'Wen iquite 
unequal to the < crisis, and when Wat. 'l^-ler aod'> h»r(k>Umieiis 
got. possession to London, lit was iRtohani. who shawiedta-pte- 
cxnieiiu tact and confidencei-in handling-it It was itht--bey- 
Iitogiiwho.met and temporised with the rebels on itht: igthi-of 
June at MileiEod, and again neat-day at Smithfiek); land-ihe 
wibe,.'with oQuiageous presence of mind.isaved theniituatian 
who) Tyler was killed, by colling iCo them .to taksihiin lor 
theiri ieador. From this time Riobar(Llb|q|an to aHpat IrinKell. 
His-ohidf ministere, appointed by iparliameDt in'ijSst^.-Were 
thcenrl to Artmdet aitd Kidhael de 4 ii Pole. t Ansudfil Bdetond 
disliked, and.dismissed next year. When he bagan hia-fwnMmal 
government Pole, whamihc rctainddtBSjdhagicBlbrrabd.iitiade 
eaii'to. Et^tok, waa a weU-ohosen: advisett : Bitt-.-ejUnn, .Md 
cepeeialiy bis -youthful tovoutitC!Robert dc..-Vere,-pH>motMi 
by.ittoieardi'Of honour- to fae imanqaees-to Dutdan.mitdi'dukc of 
inetond,-.were' less worUiyi • Further, Riihard /made- kat oma 
pOshion diffiaait: by lavish' extraito^cBiandi-IUDaitamly-oiiitr 
haratgaf teuipel'. I He ehafed underthertstmtotitohis re^im-, 
arndtohecefore c-aconta^ John to/Gauift iUuhiiiSpanish enter- 
psiim>i .Thto'gavU the lesa.>serupiilouaiThcnias/<to-iGloueetUr 
his bppoiltiDiity. : Gknioester, snp^orted -hy Affindto^AttBcltad 
hbqiepfaew^eiimiiimiiniitothaipajBameiit to<l386,;aAd by apea 
hinta-iat -deposilaon tfiKeedijRfchm-d:to .submit to' a.oofmeif ef 
ooaifeob .' When Rieha^Witbitbei aiduofnhisdriKiidsiaad'jby 
Hto adtooe/.df toBhsarvMntoiadgesiifiiaanediia/ taveresHito ntlre 
padt»nent,:GlouocstcV,' at the .head to (the /softodledijaailiiiapi- 
pdlint,toitioit>at«d hint i-iUchard had- faton/pmiitti&wubaHill- 
adtisedi! iG^eesterihod the/ advantage efiiponagi avtito-lMW 
to ithe dUnstitatkmal) party.. /The ikwiefs itoiandir/wctejdbMesi 
MitotoBtoloKieMciiatediiand'hdrfaimseifltDnMkfiildfskmMpita the 
taw to-iMRi nahi-faw^ <(Uay /toit^Wi-his 
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method!, and when the lords appellant had lost credit, asserted 
hinuseif constitutionally by dismissing Gloucester’s supporters 
from office, and appointing in their place well-^prov(^ men 
like William of Wykeham. In the next parliament of 1390 
the king showed himself ready to meet and ccmciliate his 
subjects. The simultaneous return of John of Gaunt from 
Spain put a check on Gloucester’s ambition. For seven years 
Richard ruled constitutionally and on the whole well. The 
opposition was quiescent except for two outbreaks by Arundel: 
the first was a violent attack on John of Gaunt, which rather 
strengthened Richard’s position ; the second was a wanton 
insult to the king at the funeral of his queen. 

In January 1383 Richard had married Anne of Bohemia 
(1366-1394), daughter of the emperor Charle-s IV. The marriage, 
though childless, was happy; Itad /Vnne lived or borne a son 
the course of events might have bt'cn different. Her death 
on the 7th of June 1394 was a great shock to Richard, and 
incident^ly had important consequences. Richard sought 
distraction by an expedition to Ireland, the first visit of an 
English king for more than two centuries. In his policy there 
he showed a wise statesmanship. At the same time he was 
negotiating for a permanent peace with France, which was 
finally arranged in October 1396 to include his own marriage 
with Isabella, daughter of Charles VI., a child of seven. 
Gloucester criticised the peace openly, and there was some 
show of opposition in the parliament of February 1397. But 
there was nothing to foreshadow the sudden stroke by which 
in July Richard arrested Gloucester and his chief supporters, 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick. The others of the five 
lords appellant, Henry of Bolingbroke afterwards King 
Henry IV., and the earl of Nottingham, now supported the 
king. Richard’s action was apparently in deliberate revenge 
lor the events of 1387-88. Gloucester, after a forced con¬ 
fession, died in prison at Calais, smothered by his nephew’s 
orders. Arundel in a packed parliament was condemned and 
executed ; his brother Thomas archbishop of Canterbury was 
exiled. ‘The king’s friends, including Nottingham and ^ling- 
broke, made dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, were all promote 
in title and estate. Richard himself was rewarded for ten 
years’ patience by the prasession of absolute power. He 
might perhaps have established it if he could have exercised 
it svith moderation. But he declared that the laws of England 
were in his mouth, and supported his court in wanton luxury 
by arbitrary methods of taxation. By the exile of Norfolk 
and Hereford in September 1398 he seemed to have removed 
the last persons he need fear. He was so confident that in 
May 1399 he paid a second sdsit to Ireland, taking with him 
all his most trusted adherents. Thus when Henry landed 
at Ravenspur in July he found only half-hearted oppwition, 
and when Richard himself returned it was too late. Ultimately 
Richard surrendered to Henry at Flint on the 19th of August, 
promising to abdicate if his life was spared. He was taken 
to London ridmg behind his rival with indignity. On the 
30th of September he signed in the Tower a deed of abdication, 
wherein he owned himself insufficient and useless, reading it 
first aloud with a cheerful mien and ending with a request 
that his cousin would be good lord to hhn. The parliament 
ordered that Richard should be kept close prisoner, and he 
was sent secretly to Pontefract. ’There in February 1400 he 
died; no doubt erf the rigour of his winter imprisonment, 
rather than by actual murder os alleged in the story adopted 
by Shakespeare. The mystery of Richard’s death led to 
rumours that he hod escaped, and an inqiastiar pretending to 
be Richard lived during many years under the protection of 
' the ScottMh goveniment. But no doubt it was the real Riduud 
who was buned wnthout state in >400 at King’s Langley, and 
honourably remtnred by Henry V. at Westminster in 1413. _ 
Richard II. is a chapter of strange contradictions. It is 
difficult to reconcile the precocious boy of 1381 with the way¬ 
ward and passionate youth of the nest few years. Even if .it 
be stmpoaed that he dissembled his teal opimotis during ffie 
period of his constitutional role, it is impoHibte to bdieve that 


the apparent indifference which he showed in bis fall was the 
mere acting of a part. His violent outbursts of passion perhaps 
give the best due to a mercurial and impulsive nature, easily 
elated and depressed. He had real ability, and in he Irish 
policy, and in the preference which he gave to it over continental 
advroture, showed a statesmanship in advance of his time. 
But this, in spite of his lofty theory of kingship, makes it all 
the more difficult to explain his extravagant bearing in his 
prosperity. His fail was due to the triumph of national right 
over absolute government, but it was his personal conduct 
which made it inevitable. In appearance Richard was tall 
and handsome, if effeminate. He had some literary tastes, 
which were shown in fitful patronage of Chaucer, Gower and 
Froissart. His fancy for splendid dress may have been due 
to an artistic sense, which found better expression in his great 
buildings of Westminster Hall and Abbey. Richard’s second 
queen, Isabella (1389-1409), was bom in Paris on the 9th of 
November 1389, and was married to the English king at Calais 
in October, or November, 1396, but on account of the bride’s 
youth the marriage was never consummated. When Richard 
lost his crown in 1399 Isabella was captured by Henry IV.’s 
partisans and sent to Sonning, near Readii^, while her father, 
Charles VI., asked in vain for the restoration of his daughter 
and of her dowry. In 1401 she was allowed to return to 
France; in 1406 she became the wife of the poet, Charle.s, 
duke of Orleans, and she died on the 13th of September 1409. 

Bibuografhv. —Tho best contemporary authorities are the 
Ckronicon Angliae down to 1388, Walsingham’s Jlistoria Anglicana, 
the Annahs Ricardi II., Knighton’s CkroMick (all these in the Rolls 
Series), the Vita Ricardi II. by a Monk of Evesham (ed. T. Heame), 
and the damniqae dt la traison et mart (English Hist. Soc.). 
Froissart wrote from some persona] knowledge. A metrical account 
of Richard's fall, prolxtbly written by a French knight called Creton, 
is printed in Arckaeologia, xx. The chief collections of documents 
are the Rolls of Parliament and the Calendar of Patent Rolls. H. A. 
Walton’s Rickard II. (Paris, 186^) is the fullest life, though now 
somewhat out of date. For other modern accounts sm W. Stubbs. 
ConstiMional History, and C. W. C. Oman, The Political History of 
England, vol. iv., and Tke Great Revolt of ijSi. (C. L. K.) 

BIOBARD ID. (i45»-i485),king of England, youngest son of 
Richard, duke of York, by Cicely Neville, was bom at Fothering- 
hay on the 2nd of (ktober 1452. After the second battle of 
St Albans in February 1461, his mother sent him with liis 
brother George for safety to Utrecht, They returned in April, 
and at the coronation of Edward IV. Richard was created duke 
of Gloucester. As a mere child he had no importance till 1469- 
1470, when he supported his brother against Warwick, shared his 
exile and took p^ in his triumphant return. He distinguished 
himself at Barnet and Tewkesbury; according to the Lancastrian 
story, after the latter battle he murdered the young Edward 
of Wales in cold blood ; this is discredited by the authority of 
Warkworth (Chronicle, p. 18); but Richard may have had a 
share in Edward’s death during the fighting. He cannot be so 
fully cleared of complicity in the murder of Henry VI., which 
probably took place at the Tower on the night of the 21-22 
of May, when Richard was certainly present there. Richard 
shared to the full in his brother’s prosperity. He had large 
grants of lands and office, and by marrying Anne (1456-148O, 
the youi^er daughter of Warwick, secur^ a share in the Neville 
inheritance. This was distasteful to George, duke of Clarence, 
who was already married to the elder sister, Isabel. The rivalry 
of the two brothers caused a quarrel which was never aKieasccl. 
Rictiard does not, however, seem to have been dirertly re¬ 
sponsible for ^ death of darence in <478; Sir Tbomas More, 
who is a hostile witness, says that he resisted it openly " how- 
beit somewhat (as men deec^) more faintly tinn he that viete 
heutOy minded to his wealth.” Richard’s share of the Neville 
inheritance was chiefly in the north, and he resided usually at 
Mi^ham in Yorkshire. In May 4480 he was made the. king's 
lieutenant-general in the north, and in 1482 command^ a 
successful invasion of Scotland. His administration was good, 
and bnmght him well-deserved popularity. On Edward’s 
death he was keirf: informed of events in Ltmdon by William, 
Lord Hutings, wto shared his dislike of the Wdodidite influence. 
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On tlte apth of April 1483, supported by the duke of Buckin*- 
hani, he intercept^, his nef^w »t Stony Stratford a^ atrestwi 
l^rd Rivera and Richard Grey, the little king’s half-brother. 
It wM m Rich^ s chaiige that Edinu<di«ns brought to London 
Sir j •« , was recognized as protector, the 

Woodville faction was overthrown, and the queen with her 
youn^r children took sanctuary at Westminster. For the 
time the government was carried on in Edward’s name, and the 
sand of June was appointed for his coronation. Richard was 
nevertheless gathering forces and ccmcerting with his friends. 
In the council there was a party, of whom Hastings and Bishop 
Morton were the chief, which was loyal to the boy^ing. On the 
13th of jMe came the famous scene when Richard appeared 
suddenly m the council baring his withered arm and accusing 
Jane Shore and the queen of sorcery; Hastings, Morton and 
Stanley were arrested and the first-named at once beheaded. 
A few days later, probably on the asth of June, Rivera and Grey 
were executed at Pontefract. On the sand of June Dr Shaw 
was put up to preach at Paul’s Cross against the legitimacy of 
the children of Edward IV. On the asth a sort of pariiament 
was convened at which Edward’s marriage was declared invalid 
on the ground of his precontract with Eleanor Talbot, and 
Richard rightful king. Richard, who was not present, accrated 
the crown with feigned reluctance, and from the following day 
began his formal reign. 

On the 6th of July Richard was crowned at Westminster, and 
immediately afterwards made a royal progress through the 
Midlands, on which he was well received. But in spite of its 
apparent success the usurpation was not pqjular. Richard’s 
position could not be secure whilst his nc^ews lived. There 
seems to be no reasonable doubt that early m August Edward V. 
and his brother Richard (whom Elizabeth Woodville had been 
forced to surrender) were murdered by their uncle’s orders in 
the Tower. Attempts have been made to clear Richard’s 
memory. But the report of the princes’ death was believed in 
England at the time, “ for which cause king Richard lost the 
hearts of the people ” (jCkrmieUs 0/ London, 191), and it was 
referred to as a definite fact betoe the French states-gencral 
in January 1484. The general, if va^, dissatisfaction found 
its expression in Buckingham's rebellion. Richard, however, 
was fortunate, and the movement collapsed. He met his only 
parliament in January 1484 with some show of triumph, and 
deserves credit for the wise intent of lt$ Illation. He could 
not, however, stay the undercurrent of disaffection, and his 
ministers, Lovell and Catesby, were unpcpular. His position 
was weakened by the death of his only Iqjitimate son m Ajufl 
1484. His queen died also a year later (March 16, 1485), and 
public opinion was scandalized by the rumour that Richard 
intended to marry his own niece, Elizabeth of York. Thus the 
feeling in favour of his rival H^nry Xiidpr strengthened. Henry 
landed at MBford Haven on thje tto of August >485, khd it was 
with dark forebodings tUit Ridii^ met him at Bosworth on the 
zznd. Ihe 4 efection Of the Stanleys dedded the day. Ridu^ 
was killed fitting, courageous at all events. After the little 
his body yras carried to Leicester, trussed across a horse’s back, 
and bor^ without honour in the diurch of the Greyfriara. 

Richard was pot the villain that his etiemies depleted. He 
had gbod qualities, both as a man and a ruler, and showed a 
sound ju^^ent of political needs. Still it is impossible to 
acquit him of the enme, the ,p(^nilar bdief in whi^ was the 
chief causie of his ruin. He was not a monster; but a typii^ 
man in an art Of strange contndictiePs of character, of emture 
combined with ciu^y, And of an emotioml temper that was 
capable of hiM ends, tMngh unsCRipulout of means. Tradition 
tepirtents Ricbaird as defotmedi It seems dear that he had 
some physkad defeie^ though not so great as has been alleged. 
John StoW tiikl'Btttx that old itien who remendiered Ricraud 
desdribed him as hi bodily fbrip ccgnely enoiigh. Ektant 
poTttkitt'ihbw an intdlrttiial bra characteristic M theeatly 
kenaiis^d^.'bdt'do not hidieate any defokmity.' . 


lMaii^diuraV:^-TlieibfefafitiiOiltSes aiii Sir Thonat 
MofWS WMwy a/'Jl tol a Wf ttli, bom en' iaibimuMJtn MmUedhif 
archbiabop Morton, and therefore to be accepted with caution; the 
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mwe^twor^ ContinuaHon of Ut CnyUitnl Cknnick in Fulinail!t 
H'Wwy of Folydon Verga written In a Tudor apMt • 
the Chi^nUk of London (ed. C. X.* Kingaford, 190s). and ita Mahad 
Rpa^n in Fabyan’s Chronick. See alao Utkro and pSm 
mu^oHvt of Rnns of Kehard Ul. and Honoy VII., edfj. 
pairdner, in Holla Sertoi. Of later acoounfa thoae in Stow'a ifmuMt 
(pewr^ Buck’a /lk»ardlll. 

». ivennet Huton of hntland dvaerve mention. Horace Waloole 
attested a vindication m hla Hiakrit Donbk (1768), The btot 
n^tn James C^nc^ Lift of RieLrdill. (and 

iSSSiu. ,“,**««* ia given in Sir aementa 

Iwkbam a Richard III., Nit Life and cSeraekr fioebi • C B 
ChurohiU a HfeSard tiu Third np to Shahttptart {Pataokra ipoo) 
» a valuable digoat of material. (C. L. kI) ' 

HIOHAHD, r^OOIS HABII BUMAHUI (1819^1908), 
archbishop of Paris, French prelate, was bora at Nantes on the 
ist of March 1819. Educated at the seminary of St Sulpkc 
he became successively vicar-general of Nantes, bishop of 
«ltey, and in 1875 coadjutor of Paris. In 1886 the death of 
Archbishop Guibert was followed by Mgr. Richard’s appoint¬ 
ment to the see of Paris, and in 1889 he received a cardinal’s 
hat. In January 1900 the trial of the Assumptionist Fathers 
r^ulted in the dissolution of their society as an illegal assocta- 
tion. Next day an official visit of the archbishop to the Fathers 
was noted by government as an act of a piditical character, 
and Mgr. Richard was officially censured. His attitude was in 
general exceedingly moderate, he had no share in the extremSt 
pohey of the Ultramontanes, and throughout the struade over 
the law of Associations and the law of Separations he 
his reasonable temper. He presided in September 1906 over 
an assembly of bishops and archbishops at his palace in the 
rue de Crenelle, a few days after the papal encyclical forbidding 
French Catholics to form associations for public worship, but 
it was then too late for conciliation. In Decemte he gave up 
the archiepiscopal palace to the government authorities. He 
was then an old man of nearly ninety, and his “eviction” 
evoked great sympathy. Cardinal Richard died on the a9th 
of January 1908. 

MCBARl), HEHRY (181Z-1888), Welsh politician, was the 
son of the Rev. Ebenezer Richard (1781-1837), a Calvinistic 
Methodist minister, and wm bom on the 3id of April i8ia. 
Educated at Llangeitho grammar school, he also studied at a 
college at Highbury, and in 1835 he became minister of a Con- 
gr^tional church in the Old Kent Rond, London, a position 
whidi he reUined for fifteen years. Richard is diiefly known 
as an advocate of peace and international arbitration. In 
1848 he became secretary of the Peace Society, and in this 
capacity he helped to organize a series of congresses in the 
capitals of Europe, and was partly instrumental in securing the 
insertion of a declaration in favour of arbitration in the treaty 
pfIVtrisini856. He resign^ this post in 1885. In 1868 Richard 
was elec^ member of parliament for the Merthyr boroughs,and 
he remained in the House of Commons until ins death atTJrebfrth, 
near Bangor, on the aoth of August j888. In pariiament he 
was a leading mraiber of the party which advocated the removal 
of Nonconformist grievances and the diieitabliriiment of the 
church in Woles; in 1877 he was chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Among Richard’s sn^inga may 
be mentioned: Defmtivt Wm (.846, and ag^tn 1890); Mtmom 
of Jasefdi Stnrp (1864); LaUtrt on tha Social and PoUHcol 
Coition of tka Princi^ify of Walat (1866, and again :i^); 
and Tke Recent Progress of International ArUkattonJtK^). He 
also prepared some of the material for the life of his friend and 
associate, Richard Cobden, whkffi was written ^ Mr John, 
now Lord, Miuiey j and he did some jmirnalittic work in 
Morning Star and the Eooning Star. 

See C. S. lliaU, Henry Richard, M.P. (18S9} i L. Appletoa, 
of Henry Richard (1889),; and artiele* in Cymrm Pydd 

mcBAU) OP ctmmm («. tju-*. 1401). hiftotkai 
wntei) was a menffier of the Benedictine abbey at wcatmiiiater, 
and nu name (“ Circestre ”) first appears on the chambeiiain’s 
list of the monks of that foundation drawn up ia tiw year 1353. 
In the ysfir 4391, he obtained a licence CNtn tiM otifntt to gn to 
Rome, and m tiiis the abbot gives hts testimony to Ri^id’s 
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perfect and sincere observance of religion for upwards of thirty 
years. In 1400 Kichard wax in the dnficnutry of the abbe>', 
where ho died in lire loU»t«<ing* year. Hi* only known extant 
work is 'Speculum nistori^lf 4 e GesHs Regum Angliae, 4^-7066. 
Tlie .MS. of this is in the umveralty library at Cambridge, and 
has ibeen edited for.the’ KoUs Swies (Mo. jo) by lirofosaor 
J. :E.' 0 . Mayor (1 vols., London, It is in four books, 

ami at the conclusion of , the' fourth book Richard oppresses 
his.intention ,of contiouing his narrative from the accession of 
William’L, and incorporattog a sketch of the Conqueror’s career 
from his'birth. This design he does not, however, appear to 
have carried into effect. The value of the Speculum as a con¬ 
tribution "to our hl(d<*rita!‘"'l£nesOh.‘dge' 'ift' but sliglit, for 4 t is 
mainly a compilation from othor writers ; while even in trans- 
scslbing these the compiler is guilty Of great carelessness. He 
gives, however, numerous riiarters relating to Westminster 
Abbey, and also a very complete account of the saints whose 
tombs were in tla- abbey dlitnrh, and espeeiaJly of Edward the 
Onfessor. The work was, 'however, largely used by historians 
and antiquaries, until, with the rise of a more eriticsll spirit, 
its value became more accurately estimated. 'Besjde.s the Spec¬ 
ulum Richard also wrote, aoeording to the statement of William 
of Wood ford in'his AmWer to Wycliffe (Edward Brown, 

Return evpeteniarum, p. i>)3), a treatise De Offieih ; and there 
was fortneriy in the cathedral Wirary at Peterborougli 
another tractate from his -pen, entitled Super Symbolum. ”Of 
neither of these works, however, does any known copy now 
exist. 

'The Speculum aflords the mo.st conclu.sive proof of the ^ariotis- 
m«s'of another work atlTil)iit(!tl 'to.Kicbiinl and long aoeepied by 
U«' tramnil wotW as his. Tlua was the lie .Sim iSf(<atMl»«c,.8h 
elaborate ilorgcry rotating to die antiquities of lioman Britaui, 
which ftrsi appeared iif foncnliagen in the year 1747. It was 
printed with the works of Cifdas aiid Nennhis, under the editorship 
of Charlos Jnllus Bertram, professor.of English in the academy of 
tiopcnhageii in the midtUeiof >tha idtli contury. 'wjtlj the following 
special title : " iticliardl foriiicnsis monachl Wcatinouasteriienais 
de situ Ilrittumiae libel dun. E. Codici i/pi, (Ivscriugit,. Moffaque 
et Indice ddofnavtt Cardins Bcrfram.” " 

This forgery was acbepted'as genuine by a well-known, antkjaary 
of the shth cimtury. J>r IVilliam Ktubeley, .and undor the isanttian 
ul, his. autliurity cuiifingied for a Jong tuna to .br iregardocl in, the 
same light by numerous sdiolars and antiquaries, .iiiolutling Gibbyn 
and Lingard On the other band, Critics of a later date gave 
enpresaion, on.VKrinuS'gronnds, to aconltsry conclusion. AB dmibt 
ouitfic «nb)ce.t .may. bonves’er, be ImW to tive been nffcotualiyiset 
.at rest by the mastoriy. exposure, of the wboki fraud drawn ,qp .l^y 
Professoir Mayor in the preface, to .the edition above referred ,to of 
the Speculum. 110 has then?' not ohty demonstrated, from' the 
ewtefflal and internal ovidenc* alUte. tbe spuriouanoss‘Of the whole 
treatian but lio a laoUalitan feirtrading .tt> laeaily «:lkundrad.,|aigeil 
of nonj^as .passages wirJi ewraspondwg .poysages in chwaigal 
medieval authorities, has also traced,out the various sources whence 
Berttam deriyHI the termirtolbgv aniffhe facts whiCh hi Veproduded 
fagfie'iMBtto. ff.'B.'M',) 

mORlMID of WffVllHtS (fl. iiqi), English chro«k;ler,‘WBS 
* mank <if ‘8t ‘8witWf?s house at ’wmebester. His birthplace 
is prftbaWy inSicated by his surtlame,'hut of his life'we know 
nothing. He is crwlited’ by Bale with the etwipositkin df the 
AtmiAts de'WiHttmia, which are edited by Luaffi in the second 
volume cf the Atmaleft MMulftci. If 'this statenWnt be twtect, 
then the dhroniriersuTvivfcd'Ring 'Rrihord I. ' ButtheC’h'tkfiVW 
ie nhos ffsih RieariH Phtni, ho' wKifch RicKtad ‘Of TVviaes is 
(il^y hnown, only eoverS"lhe flrrt three years 'Of'that king’s 
teign ; it is'practieAlh* aw itCctitmt Wf events in 'England and 
the Witly Lnhfl dwritig the ¥hiri!l rrUstde. Ttor ifhfe eveiits Wf: 
the Crusade itsrif, Ririiard'is a pDor-kUthorhy. "'But*hiS'«ceount' 
oPthe pteparattons'Toi'ttWt Wruskde.-'Bna of EntfKsIh afRths'iir'the; 
king’s absence, is valuable. In ■sjSlte'Of ttome maecUmcirti'' The 
•uther 4 sAtOiselycohseri’aMwe, •8le^bed'^n the preiadiees of 
his otdtff^ f^ihiferiy hbsf^« the Jea^ and'to the 
.chanecBmJWilliam LongchampJiie.writos in 9, v'iyjd, and 
'rtyle;' Ws •I-at«iJ|K's ■■^'iffirt 
ci!u liWftfpiiiriairce 'In' ite'pdMlCTtefl ib^iwremlntkenfcfi 'df 

'• J. 'Ij' ♦ ' ... 



(H, W.iC.iDi) 

JHCHARD OF ratXHAM {d< 1I44), English b^nidwi became 
prior Of Hexham ^abeut 1141, and died hetwneti it'63’4nd'ii78. 
'Hie wrote Btifeis Atmdlaiio/a .short 'historyof the ehureh of 
'Hexham from’674-10 1138, (oF-Which he borrowed from.'Bede, 
Eddius and Simeon Af Durham. This is'published h). T.Ealnc 
ittTVteRtitry epilt)eham,‘it$CHrotii(liM,§i0d()mietUsi»ti'Ameiis 
(Durham, 1864-65). 'More important is.'hlls .i^'sfor('a''dC gestis 
regis Stephani el de beUo SlaudarJti, very-valuable Ifor the histety 
of the notth’of 'England 'during the eaFUdr pBrt ef ’the reign of 
Stephen, and especially for the battle of the .Standard. This 
history, which is a contemporary one, covers the ‘period from 
the death of Hwiry'l. in‘1135 to eariyimtiiiq. It has beon 
edited for the Rolls' Series by R. Hewlett' in the Chtoniders oj 
the Reigns 0/ Stephen^ Henry IL-and Rickard.I., vol. iil. (1886); 
and has licon trandated by J. Stevenswi in theCWck Historians 
oj England, vei. iv. '(^856). 

HlORASn) 'OF 'IhOffiimiR '(d. ri»8)/Eflglish -statesman 
and .prelate,‘was bom in 'the diocese Of Bath, where he obtained 
•preferment. 'Early-in the reign of Henry 11 ., however, he is 
found acting-as a clerk in-the ling’s court,‘probably under 
Thomas Bedket, and ‘he was one of the Officials ‘who assisted 
Henry in carrying out his great judicial and financial-reforms. 
•In il6*, or 1*63, hc'was appointed archdeacon of Poitiers, but 
‘he passed most of'his time in England, although in theneset two 
or three years he'visited'Popc-Alexander III.and the Emperor 
Frederick I. in the. interests of the-English king, Who Was then 
engaged in bis strwg^c with Becket. For-promising to support 
Fredrick against Alexander he'Was-excomWiunicated'by Berket 
in ir66. 'Before this event, however, 'Sidhard 'had been ap¬ 
pointed a baron -Of the exchequer, 'his great industry and 
exceptional abilities as an accountant being recognized by 
giving-him a i5pecial-seat at the.exehequer table, and from 1168 
until his 'death he frequently acted as one of 'the itinerant 
justices. Although totally immersed in secular business he 
‘received several rich ecclesiastical 'offires, and -in May 1173 he 
•was elected bWhop'of Winchester, bring consecrated at'Canter¬ 
bury in' October 1174. 'Richard still contiimed to serve Henry 
JI. In tt76'he was-appomted justiciar .awd seneschal of 
'Normandy, and was given-fulbeontrol of all the royal business 
■in the duchy. He'dlrf on’the-uist -or *»hd •of Deromber -rtSS, 
and was ■ buried-in Winchester oatbcdrial. "Richard owes'his 
■surname to the-fact'that' Henry 'll. granted him a inill at 
'WChester j'heK'also-calledRichard'df'foelyve. 


, Sue tfie,article to 
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, .]UCHAlll)cOFtS!F..VlC|K(M.(4''Jf,7.f)i> .th«pWi»%/«i3|m.ystic 
,qt tbe.astb, eqatpry;. VtsH'iUtw, is kaqwjjpWt his.m^L.bc.was 
‘born, in .Scotland pr.jn,,pnjj! 8 n 4 »-«wA|teWl'to.,i’arif(-(whetrc he 
.entoredithftabbey d(,Si Victor pad.^vw .a.ppipl.^if;.(he-great 
mystir, Hugh of ^ yipkor. .H)e,«JC);c«4fid pi pnor g^.thjs house 
in Ii 6 a^n 4 Kas,contwvta%rP«ltet(jqg.lh«Ht) 7 WK»>f;¥flW‘‘’''“,'' 
qf the abbot Eijvtou*- s«»e„pf qthjclj,,8rp still 

,in n»i»i.stoipt,.ar? vergrouptotopi thft.lhpsf'Mow? iWng hi-s 
n(iy«*iwil.tf!Wtises: I^Maluim»t^4nt*Uoti'!,tle,pr(U{pag«iionr 

\Wifatis, Oe ffrs4,q)^(ifl„aiid 'his tyo wiqgkf Bn,the|Jriait,v : 
O0il!iiwkale,liiai * 5 *, fie .triku4te^ippfppMfif.^fiim^fgipitoie^ 
,As is'ihe-oase with, i^J.^tber was a 


XflMtJitoragainstiithf. -llwbe. a 

fttgpttoal.ijustifieatifm. qf ,4s tq .),qgJcal 

toasqoit^, ..|.Acccr 4 iq(f,.tQ bini„g»*).StoM *fw .toS jaqlito pon- 
g4P^a*ian,:„(,t),«totetfl^a(toa f^.v^bW.Mdltppgim^jccits; 
j(4)atudy(ri,th9prod«rtwnt,qhn4l!ai|S-an|a of grtj;;,)[ 3 )i,htWl' <if 
f4toW!Wr;:;(dJtSto4y/.4f.itoal^llP4)«t*lW 4) 

^ysUcal region 




JUCHARDIA^ICHftRpSONi^Mj iHL 


ino 6 t 4 feiwl,aiKl U»c influeneeoi the aeo-Pfetonist 
tcmniiMl^gy as well os of the works of the.pseuijo'Dionyiihis 
can ho clearly deliocted- In the Ptradtt lfant« has ficed 
Kirhard de;St Victor, whose books werc-much read by his 
oontemporories, among the greatest teachers of the Church. 
Hia writings seem to lrnve come Into favour amin in the i6th 
and 17th ce&turirs, six editions of his worksha^g been printed 
hetwoen ijo6 and 1650. 

niBMOOOAiiHV.-CExvrrs, edited in the Putrohgia hHnti tar lligne, 
vol, cxcv.i,; W. KauUch, •' Die Lehcen d^a flogo und Richand von St 
ViclW IJblidndluitgen dir K. bSkmisekin GestUsckaJI ier WhstH- 
sekditen. V. Fetgc, vdl. win. (thd ed. Dam, 1005), p, j ji (Prague. 
liKiS); P. C. KDaunoui utiole lnd/utaiw littiraire d* t« l^rmdr. torm 
xiii. (Paris, 1860); G. Duonamici. Hueardo da S. Kt«of« (Alatri, *899); 
Dc W de la pkih5opkiemtdittalc{2a<l ed. Paris, 1905), p. .a j i. 

RKSilARDM, a small genus of the nat. ord. Araceae, native 
in South Africa, to which the “ arum lily ” belongs. They are 
all greenhouse herbaceous plants of handsome appearance, 
with thick underground stems and large, more or less fleshy, 
long-stalked, arrow-shaped leaves and white or yellow flower 
spathes. They are readily propagated l>y division of the shoot, 
also by'seed. Water should Lpc given almndimtly at all times, 
and the soil for.potting should be rich and retentive. Potting 
U be^t affected in spring, and from the end of June to the end 
of August they should be plunged in a sunny spot out of doors. 
They will not withstand frost, and should lie wintered in a warm 
greenhouse. They flower throughout the year. 

B 1 CHARD 8 , ALFRBS BATE (18S0-187O), English journalist, 
was born in Worcestershire on the 17th of February i8ao, and 
was educated at Westminster Scho(d and Exeter College, Oxford. 
After taking Ids degree 'in 184.1 be published, anonymously, 
Oxford Unmasked, a denunciation of abuses in the university, 
jictween 1845 wrote several dramas and Rome 

poetry, and in the latter year became editor of a weekly news¬ 
paper, the British Army Despatch. Ilis temperament was 
strongly Imprialist; he opposed Cobden and the. Manchester 
school oi,pu!j<icians,and in a volume entitled Britain Redeemed 
and Canada Preserved predicted, thirty years before the event, 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific railway. In 1855 be 
wasappointed tlic first editor of the London Daily Telegraph,And 
throui^ the medium of that journal strongly uiged ^e forma¬ 
tion of volunteer rifle corps. The National and Constitutional 
Defence Association was established in 1858 to carry out the 
idea. Richardsbinuclf raised a regiment of athousand working 
men in I.ondon, bepoming major and subsequently colenel of 
tbe corps. In 1870 be was appointed editor of the London 
Morning Advertiser, and retained this position tfll his death 
on tbe 12th of June 1876. 

RICHARDS, RIENRY BRIKLEY (1819-1865), English 
pianist ^ pornposer, was born at Carmarthen, and educated 
at the Roy4l'A<^<^8my of Music in London, where later be was 
a .professor. He took much interest in Welsh music and in 
Uw Eisteddfod gatherings. He was a prolific composer., hut k 
perhaps .principally nemembered tor writing the song " God 
bless the l^ince pf Wioles ” (1863). which has been adopted 
as an ^l^isb natiormi antheg). 

MCPARDS. WJUJIAM TROST (1833-1905), American 
marine painter, was at Ehdadeiphia, Pennsylvania, on the 
14th of ffovember 4833.; He was a pu^ of Paul. WelJW in his 
native city, .fufd ;li,v«d mueh, in France, Italy wad London. He 
was a member of ih^ Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine A^ts, 
and of the Amcripan Water Cobur Society. Examples of his 
work ate in/theicoUeptionaof tjie Pennsylvania Academy df tbe 
Fine Arts, plj>Mriphi8t Pmn-l the Mctrofolitaa Museum of 
Art, Mew York, the ipMcofan Art GaUery, Washington, b.C,, 
and theJ&jhaube Gallery, Hamburg. He died at Newport, 
Rhode Xtbnd, «i the..Stbtpf; November, 19P5. H17 .daughter, 
Anna Hi and landscape paiptw, was 

" " ’- J»ge land Benjamin Constant., ,. 
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I-end to have died in 1817. Ridhardsbn spent three ptan— 

I from 1760 to 1763—tfavtlling in' Dalmatia. •ahd iktrihi iB the 
I south of Franae and in ltaly^ 'Duriqg that perfOdi.hc!inbihed 
the iMpination of a lifetime, «nd atqhired material for its 
pmotiral apjsUcation. Hr soon be^n to show remarkable 
skill in adapting classical ideab to the uses of fak time, ahd in 
1765. he won a premium offered by . tbe Sbeie^ laS for a 
design of'a street in the dassical manner.. Rkhardsonk work 
it so closely allied to tbat of the brotiien Adam that it is often 
dhScult to distii^ish betwemi them,, and if it ponessed less 
freedom and variety, and bore to a smaller eHtent the inqsrest 
of an origin^ mind, it was in the main exceedingly admirable 
and satisfying. Richardson was .'an especially succeuful 
designer of ceilings and chinmeypicces.. He published in 1776 
a Book of Ceilings in the Stylo ^ dto AnUqm Grotesque, Many 
of its drawings are of ei^uisite taste. iNier is -his fireplace 
work, as represented by his CaUeAion of. Ciimneypieees Oma- 
mtnied in the Style of thetEtmxan, Greek deed Roman Arehi- 
ireture (1784), less attractive. 'Richardson’s cbironeypiecea are 
still to be found in roRsiderablc noaibers b' town and country 
houses. They arc mostly of marWe, but examples in wood 
-are Dot uncommon. He rande extensive use of coloured 
roai'bles, and tbe effect is constuntiy that of the sumptuous 
balancing the austere. Like the Adams, Richardson often 
worked with composition enrichments, and his Afeir Detignt- 
in Architietwe (179a) contains man)' drawings of interior 
friezes and columns to be executed either in this medium or 
painted to suit the wall hangings. Mis versatility was con- 
siderabie, as the titles of hss works, a dozen in number, suggest. 
For many years lie exhibih’d lat the Royal Academy as • well 
as in the Galleries of the Society of Arts. Why such a man 
should have faUen into penury in his old age we have no means 
of ascertaining, but we know that bit necessities were relieved 
by liiollekcn.s. 

ili»ipriticipal works in'Uddittoii to thowi iiireallyAientgnied Wore, 
in chronological Order; Aedes PombrCukinmie ! honoloty 

(2 volM. with plates by Dartulocsi and other engjaviTs fi 778-177^; 
New Vtsigns in Architecture ; pricinai Vesiens for Country 

Sedts dr villae (iWi); The TtMv iSmivtiii Britilnmciii, a'ffcdtieS'to 
Colin Camptwll'i VgtnMtis'RriMHiMoM,'tt'vela (<8oS)'; OrnkinenlJi 
in the Greeten, koman and, ClHtMltM' TaUOa (sAth),'' >He Also pub¬ 
lished volumes dealing with yws and tripydsi'ahtique friezes and 
other architectural and deedrative details. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY HOBSON ,(1838-.!886), American 
architect, was born in the parish of fit James, ilgxiisiana, on 
the oQth 'Of September >838, of a. rich, family, his motiwr betcBi 
a granddaughter of the famous. Dr.Priestley, the En^isb. dis- 
sentii^ refugee and nwn of science. -He was graduated from 
Harvard University in *859,, landJgoiog immediately la Bsris 
Go study arcluteoture, enter^ .tha.Eooliiides HeMx-'Artt,:. The 
Civil War, whkdi'brokciout iit tbe UoitediSltates While the was 
in the school, prevented, his return to.Logiiiana, and .stripped 
hia family of their poseessioos, sO'dkat.'Ricbardaon. provided 
for his own support by working .in .the offices of .ipractiemg 
architects in Paris, till the fall' of S865. /Coming back, he 
established himKlf in Mew Yorks, where. soon hU way 
into ipractice as an arobitecti lfi:,i878 hgiptovgd, tO'Bogton, 
where he passed the remaiuiiig;)’cari<oi hklifq,,designing there 
most of the work that .mo^.hw mputation.. He .had married 
in .1867 Miss Julia Gorham, Hayden oftBostoaj he died on the 
ayth of April 4886, not yet forty-eight yeant'Old., . . 

> Riehatrisoa's career was shorts and the number .of hia works 
was small indeed compared with,llnOiatt,entkat.<thiy 'art)aot«l 
an 4 the iafluenna he lefp behind,-hins. r'l^e most important 
and characteristic areTrinity ,ichiiroh and tha sp?callnd 
Brattle Square chuinh, in Norton ; .iheahemjtions,in tho-Sm* 
Capitol at Albany i Iho pqpnty^i.budshwf at piuabtirg^.!l9iyn 
halls at Albany, Springfield and North Eastonj./tgwnJiqnuiies 
at Nwth EMtom.^iocy, andJ)fM,d«n ; 

Sever BmI and Austin fHali',ai M«vw». Vlnn(«#lj!4. Urt 
Chamber''op.'Commerce at Cincinnati. Trinity church, the 
pilFiharg.'buiddinff gp*th»,^i|flH!l Atttn^flw mW B WW of 
groat sraportowM, which iiav«,.h|Mi a.istrouf AArtPKe w<)man 
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who followed him and brought him wide acknowledgment. It 
is notable that American architects who have studied in Europe, 
especially in Paris, are apt to drift either into a pathless eclec¬ 
ticism or into the English current. Richardson did neither. 
The Romanesque that he saw in Europe, especially in the 
middle and south of Krance, appealed so strongly to his sense 
for mass and broad picturesqueness that he soon followed its 
leading, away from the style he had learned in Paris. His 
earliest work was modern French in style ; his first church, 
in .Springfield, a startlingly independent version of English 
(iothic. Yet half a dozen tiuildings made the transition to 
tliat derivative of Romanesque to whii h afterwards in all his 
buildings he steadfastly adhered. In Trinity church, his first 
monumental work, perhaps his finest, he broke away absolutely 
from the prevailing English Gothic fashion. Instead of the 
long Latin tmss with aisles and transepts, he made a wide cross 
almost Greek in phin, with short arms fifty feet broad and 
aisles that are only passages, a narthex flanked by two western 
towers, a nave of one double bay, an eastern arm prolonged 
into a great apse of the full width of the crossing, over which 
sits a massive square tower. The arms of the church are 
barrel-vaulted in woml; under the great tower is a flat t^flcrerl 
ceiling u hundred feet above the floor. The style, though 
mixed, shows his surrender to the attraction of the churches 
ill Auvergne, which have furnished the material for the design 
of the apse. The central tower is a reminiscence of the noble 
lantern of the old cathedral of Salamanca, but the square 
outline is insisted on instead of the polygonal, and the forms 
arc in other ways much changed. The alteration of the Capitol 
at Albany, half a dozen years later, shared with Leopold 
Eidlitz. was a compromise in style, and so lacks the sure handling 
of lire best work, except in that part of the interior in which 
he was untrammelled, the Senate Chamlicr and the great 
staircase. In the buildings at Pittsburg, on the other hand, 
he was free from interference, and these satisfied him more 
than any other of his buildings. His great design for the new 
cathedral at Alliany, lui adaptation of the Romanesque 
forms of Auvergne to a large modern problem, would have 
displayed his mature manner, and lieen perhaps his greatest 
work ; but the plan did not lend itself to the tradition or the 
ritual of the Anglican Church, and it was rejected, to his great 
disappointment. 

At first the breadth of his comiiositions was offset by a 
richness of ornament which he afterwards called flamboyant, 
but there was a continual growth in simplicity. Some of his 
imitators have abused his example, running into mere baldness 
and brutality, but his own work never lost the fineness of quality 
with which he began, nor the adequacy of its detail. 

Richardson’s uncommon personality so embodied itself in his 
works that it cannot be overlooked. He had an inexhaustible 
energy of body and mind, an enthusiasm more genial than 
combative, but so abounding and at times vehement that few 
men and few bodies of men could resist him. 

Abounding energy he had, but not health. A serious bodily 
injury, and kter a chronic malady, made his last years a con¬ 
stant struggle with suffering and infirmity, borne with in¬ 
domitable cheerfulness, but at lost fatal. 

It is likely that the small number of his designs enhanced 
their quality. He put twice the labour into his work that the 
average architect would have given to it, and often twice the 
time, but the result was apt to be twice as good. He found 
American architecture restless, incoherent and exuberant; 
his example did much to turn it back to simplicity and repose. 
He came as near to establishing a style as it is given to any one 
' man to come; but the tendency of tite time was too strong, 
and the classic styles, reasserting themselves, once more drove 
out the medieval. 

The best known book about Richardson is Mrs Schuyler van 
Rensseiaer's H. H. KitharHon atui kh Works (Boston, 1888). 

(W. P. P. L.) 

UOHABDaOIl, ant WB* (1787-1865), British naturalist, 
was bom at Dumfries on the 5th of November 1787. He studied 


medicine at Edinburgh, and became a surgeon in the navy in 
1807. In 1819 he was appointed surgeon and naturalist to 
Franklin’s first arctic expedition (iSiq-as), and he served in 
the same capacity to the second (1815-26). The scientific 
results of these expeditions be described in contributiems to 
Franklin's Narratives,mi especially in the four quarto volumes 
of his Fauna Boreali-Americana (1829-37). He was knighted 
in 1846, and in the following year was chosen commander of 
the Franklin search expedition (1848-49), the journal of which 
he published in 1851 under the title of An Arctic Searching 
Expedition. In 1855 I*® retired to Grasmere, where he died on 
the 5th of June 1865. He also wrote accounts dealing with the 
natural history, and especially the ichthyology, of several other 
arctic voyages, and was the author of leones Piscium (1843), 
Catalogue of Apodal Fish in the British Museumitranslated from 
the German MS. (1856), the second edition of YarreH’s History 
of British Fishes (i8fe), and The Polar Regions (1861), expanded 
from an article with the same title which he wrote for the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica. 

A Life by John MacIIraith was published in 1868. 

RICHABDSOM, SAHDEL (1689-1761), English novelist, is a 
notable example of that “ late-flowering ” sometimes applied 
to Oliver Goldsmith. Born Under William and Mary, the reign 
of the second George was well advanced before, at fifty years of 
age, he made his first serious literary effort—an effort which 
was not only a success, but the revelation of a new literary form. 
He was the son of a London joiner, who, for obscure reasons, 
probably connected with Monmouth’s rebellion, hud retired to 
an unidentified town in Derbyshire, where, in 1689, Samuel was 
born. At first intended for holy orders, and having little but 
the common learning of a private grammar school—for the 
tradition that upon the return of the family to the metropolis 
he went to Christ’s Hospital cannot be sustained—he was 
eventually, a.s some compensation for a literary turn, apprenticed 
at seventeen to an Aldersgate printer named John Wilde. Here, 
like the typical “ good apprentice ” of his century, he prospered ; 
became successively compositor, corrector of the press, and 
printer on his own account; married his master’s daughter 
according to programme ; set up newspapers and books ; 
dabbled a little in literature by compiling indexes and “ hones-t 
dedications,” and ultimately proceeded Printer of the Journals of 
the House of Commons, Master of the Stationers’ Company, and 
Law-Printer to the King. Like all well-to-do citizens, he hud 
his city house of business and his “ country box ” in the 
suburbs ; and, after a thoroughly “ respectable” life, died on 
the 4th of July 1761, being buried in St Bride’s Church, Fleet 
Street, close to his shop (now demolished), No. ii Salisbury 
Court. 

To this uneventful and conventional carter one would scarcely 
look for the birth and growth of a fresh d^rturc in fiction. 
And yet, although Rictordson’s manifestation of his literary 
gift was deferred for half a century, there is no life to which 
the Horatian “ qualis ob inci^to ” can be more aroronriately 
applied. From his youth this moralist had moralized ; from 
ms youth—nay, from his childhood—this letter-writer had 
written letters ; from his youth' this' sup^ine delHfeator of the 
other sex hod been the confidant and counsellor of womtn. In 
his boyhood he was secretary-general to a|l the love-sick girls of 
the neighbourhood; at eleven he addressed a hortatory epistle, 
stuffed with texts, to a scandal-loving widow; and whenever it 
was possible to correspond with any one he was as “ correspond¬ 
ing ’’ as even Horace Walpole could have desired. At last, when 
he was known to the world only as a steady business man, who 
was also a ” dab at an index ” and an invaliMble compiler of the 
” puff prefatory,” it occurred to Mr Rivmgton of St Paul’s 
Churchyard and Mr Osborn of Paternoster Row, two book¬ 
selling friends who were aware of h»«pistolary gifts, to suggest 
that he should prepare a little' njoqel letter-t^ttrtqf y.ich 
“ country readers ” as “ wpre unabje W Indite for'tnenWves.” 
Would It be any harm, he suggested in answer, if hO should also 
“instruct them how they shwild think find act m common 
cases ” ? His friends were W the more anxicais that 'He Should 
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set to work. And thus originated his first novel of Pamria; «r, I 
I 'trine Kewarded. 1 

Bat not forthwith, as is sometimes supposed. Proceeding 
with the compilation of his model letter-writer, and seeking, 
in his own words," to instruct handsome girls, who were obliged 
to go out on service , . . how to avoid the snares that might be 
laid against their virtue ’’—a danger which appears to have 
always abnormally preoccupied him—he came to recollect a 
story he had heard twenty years earlier, and had often proposed 
to other persons for fictitious treatment. It occurred to him 
that it would make a book of itself, and might moreover be told 
wholly in the fashion most congenial to himself, namely, by 
letters. Thereupon, with some domestic encouragement, he 
compdeted it in a couple of months, between the loth of Novem¬ 
ber 1739 and the loth of January t74o. In November t74o 
it was issued by Messrs Rivington & Osiwm, who, a few weeks 
afterwards (January 1741), also published the model letter- 
writer under the title of Lelters wrillm to and for Particular 
Friends, on the most Important Occasions. Both books were 
anonymous. The letter-writer was noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magasine for January, which also contains a brief announce¬ 
ment as to Pamela, already rapidly making its way without 
waiting for the reviewers. A second edition, it was stated, was 
expected ; and such was its popularity, that not to have read it 
was judged “ as great a sign of want of curiosity as not to have 
stien the French and Italian dancers ”— i.e. Mme Chateauneuf 
and the Fausans, who were then delighting the town. In 
February a second edition duly appeared, followed by a third 
in March and a fourth in May. At public gardens ladies held 
up the book to show they had got it; Dr Benjamin Slocock of 
Southwark openly commended it from the pulpit; Pope praised 
it; and at Slough, when the heroine triumphed, the enraptured 
villagers rang the church bells for joy. The other volume of 
“ familiar letters ” consequently fell into the background in the 
estimation of its author, who, though it went into several 
editions during his lifetime, never acknowledged it. Yet it 
scarcely deserves to be whdiy neglected, as it contains many 
useful details and much shrewd cnticisro of lower middle-class 
life. 

For the exceptional success of Pamela there was the obvious 
excuse of novelty. People were tired of the old “ mouthy ” 
romances about impossible people doing impossible things. 
Here was a real-life story, which might happen to any one^ 
story which aroused curiosity and arrested attention—which 
was not exclusively about “ high life," and which had, in 
addition, a moral purpose, since it was avowedly “ published in 
order to cultivate the principles of virtue and religion in the 
minds of the youth of both sexes.” Whether it had exactly 
this effect, or owed its good fortune chiefly to this proclamation, 
may be tobted. The heroine in humble life who resists the 
licentious advances of her master until he is forced to marry her, 
does not entirely convince us that her watchful prudence and 
keen eye for the main chance have not, in the long run, quite as 
much to do with her successful defence as her boasted innocence 
and purity. Nor is the book without passages which more than 
smack of an unpleasant pruriency. Nevertheless, in its extra¬ 
ordinary gift of minute analysis; in iu intimate knowledge of 
feminine character; in the cutfmlative power of its shaming, 
loose-shod style, and, above all, in the unquestionable earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity Of the Writer, Pamela had qnriities 
which—particularly Ifl a dead season of letters—sufficiently 
account for its favourable reception by the contemporary 
public. 

Such a popularity, Of course, was nOt without its draw¬ 
backs. That it woUH lead to AtM-Pamelas, censures of 
Pamela and all the spawn of pamphlets which spring round 
the track of a sfrddeii sttcdess, was to be anticipated. One of 
the results to WMcfc'its ’rtlthef sfckljr morality gave rise was 
the loseph Anirms (rwa) of FWding (♦.•.). But there we 
two other works piromjJ^ 'by Pamda Which need brief notice 
here. One is the Afetaiy for Ote Life of Mrs Skamda Andromti 
a clever and very gross piece of raillery which appeared in 
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April 1741, and by which Fielding is supposed to have pre¬ 
luded to JerrpA Andrews, Fielding's own works contain 
no reference to Shamela. But RiobsMson in his Correspond- 
enee, both printed and unprinted, roundly attributes it to thw 
writer who was to be his rival; and it is also assigned to Field¬ 
ing by other contemporaries (Hist. MSS. Comma., Kept, is, 
App, Pt. IX. p. S04). All that can be said is, that Fielding’s 
authorship cannot be proved. If it could, it would go for 
to justify the after animosity of Richard^ to Fielding- 
much farther, indeed, than what Richardson described as 
the “ lewd and ungenerous engraftment" of Joseph Andrews. 
The second noteworthy result of Pamela was Pamela’s Con¬ 
duct in High Life (September 1741), a spurious s^ucl by John 
Kelly of the Universal Spectator. Richardson tried to prevent 
its appearance, and, having failed, set about two volumes of 
his own, which followed in December, and professed to depict 
his heroine “ in her exalted condition.” But the public in¬ 
terest in Pamela had practically ceased with her marriage, Md 
the author’s continuation, like other continuations—particu¬ 
larly continuations prompted by extraneous circumstances— 
attracted no permanent attention. 

About 1744 we begin to hear something of the progress 
of Richardson's second and greatest novel, Clarissa '; or, 
the History of a Young Lady, usually miscalled Clarissa Har — 
lowe. The first edition was in seven volumes, two of which 
came out in November 1747, two more in April 1748 and 
the last three in December. Upon the title-page of this, of 
which the mission was as edifying os that of Pamela, its object 
was defined as showing the distresses that may attend the 
misconduct both of parents and children in relation to 
marriage. Virtue, in Clarissa, is not “ rewarded,” but hunted 
down and outraged. The heroine, no longer an t^portunist 
servant-girl, is a most pure, reWd and beautiful young 
woman, invested with every attribute to attract and charm, 
while her pursuer, Ixivelacc, the libertine hero of the book— 
a personage of singular dash and vivacity, in spite of his worth- 
Icssncss—IS drawn with extraordinary tenacity of power. 
The wronged Clarissa eventually dies of grief, and her cold¬ 
blooded Iretraycr, whom strict justice would have hanged, is 
considerately killed in a duel by her soldier cousin. Of the 
genius of the story there can be no doubt. Nor is there any 
doubt as to the ability shown in the delineation of the two chief 
characters, to whom the rest arc merely subordinate. The 
chief drawbacks of Clarissa are its merciless prolixity (seven 
volumes, which only cover eleven months); the fact that 
(like Pamela) it is told by letters ; and a certain haunting and 
uneasy feeling that many of the heroine’s obstacles arc only 
molehills which should have been readily surmounted. As to 
its success, accentuated as this was by its piecemeal method 
of publication, there has never been any question. Clarissa’s 
sorrows set all England sobbing, and her fame and her fate 
spread rapidly to the Continent. 

Between Clarissa and Richardson’s next work appeared the 
Tom Jones of Fielding—a rival by no means welcome to the 
elder writer, althou^ a rival Who generously (and perhaps 
penitently) acknowMged Clarissa's rare merits. 

" Pectus ioaniter angit 
trritat, imiteet, lalsis terroribos imptet 
=Ut Magus," 

Fielding had written in the /mwWte'r Journal. But even 
this (iould not console Richardson lor the popularity of the 
“ hrat ” whom Fielding had made his hero, and his 

next effort was the depicting of a genuine fine gentlesnan— 
a task to which he was indtrtl by' a chorus of feminine wor¬ 
shippers. in the History of Sir Charles Graitiison, " by the 
Editor 01 >«wrkt and Clariosa " (lor We still prewsrved the 
fictioh ' of ahonythily), he essayed to draw a perleet model 
ol manly character and conduct. In the pattern jireaewted 
there is, furotever, too much buckram, too much iMi^onial— 
in pia|a wpi^, too much priggishness—to him the de¬ 

sired exempiar ol prtmriety in etttdsis. Yet ha. is npt enrirely 
a fa^m; stiB lest is he to be regarded os no more than " the 
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condcsramdiAgiwtti'Oi clothei " by whictt Hi^tt unfairly 
defines Aliu Bumwy’s Lord Orville^ When Riehurdson d^ 
linented Sb Chariest (irandisuii fie was at his best, and iiis 
experiences and op})ortuoities,.for inventing such, a character 
were infinitely greuUr tiian they had ever been before. And 
lie lust notliing ut his gift . for. portraying the other .sax. Harriet 
Hyron, Clcinemina della, I%tt;tiu and even Charlotte. Gran- 
dtson. are no whit behind Clarissa and her friend Miss Howe. 
Sir Chorlta Grandism, in. .fine, is a far better book than Pemfla, 
allhough M. 'I'aine. regarded the hero as only fit to be stuffed ■ 
and put in a museuoi. 

Granduon was puMished in 1753, and by this time Richard¬ 
son was sixty-four. AUhoug|i the book was wekomed as. 
warmly as its predecessors, he wrote no other novel, cootenl- 
ing himself instead with indeoing his wurhs, and compiling 
an anthukigy uf the " maxims,” “ cautions ” and “ instructive. 
sentiments ” they contained. To tliese things, as u profeased 
moralist, he had always attached the greatest impurtoucc. 
He continued to correspond relentlessly with, a large 1 circle 
of worshippers, mostly women, whose counsels and tetilizing 
sympathy had not u little contributed to the success, of bis 
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intensely preoccupied witli his health and his feelings, hungry 
fur praise when.,lie hud. lOnce tasted it, and afterwards uo^iie 
to exist without it; but opart from these tilings, well meaning, 
lienevolenl, lionest, industrious and religious. Seven vast 
lulio volumes uf Ids correspondence witli his lady hiiends, and 
with u lew men. of the Young and Aaron Hil) type, are pre¬ 
served in Uie li'orster Library of South Kensington.. I'apts of 
ii only have Iteen printed. There are several good portraits 
(>l him by Joscpli Higlimore, two of which are.in the National 
I’ortrait Gallery. 

Richardson is sometimes styled the "Father of the Eng^isli 
Novel,” a titR which, has also been claimed. fur, Defoe, It 
would be more, accurate to call him the father, of the novel, of 
sentimental lanulysis,. As Sir, Walter Scott, has said, nOrOne 
liel'ure fiad dived so deeply into the human, heart. No one, 
moreover, had brouglit. to the study of feminine character, 
so. much prolonged research, so much patleace;Of .observatjon, 
so,much interested.and indulgent apprcbcfiSi'WVi.aii this twitter¬ 
ing litUc printer of Salisbury CourL, That he did, nqt, more 
inateriuUy control tlai course of , fiction in,, his own, country 
was prolwbly owing to the new direqtion,,which was.givpo' 
to that,fiction,hy, FieWingand,Smollett, wh«sBmctlud,.rou^ly 
speaking, was synthnlic rather,.than • analytic. 3 fitt, hjs. in- i 
flnence is to.lw traced in Sterne and Henry, Mankeww, os 
well as in Miss.Rurney and. MisSitAustoni,b«throf w^m,.itan^, 
lip .noted, at first,adopted the,(Bp«tolary Bat ,it wgs.in 
France, where, the sentimental.sod was ready f®" tk* dressing, 
that the .analytic process waa roost warmly welcoroedi Ifttira-, I 
vuganUy eulogia^ by the great,critic. D^prot, nMrdiffed .with,) 
splendid variation by Rousseau, copied, ,(unwiUir^ly), by 
Voltaire, the,vogue of Richardson great an to t^pt 

.some modern,French cr.kigs to seek, hia original in % lidanonm;, 
of a cwtcB^raiy ftnalyst^ Marivw.,, A*,* .matter fact, 
though there is aoTOf .unponscisut .conaopance pf, mmmec,, 
there is nothing wliatever tp .sbpw, tlgit the little-lettered 
author uf Pamtin, whPi<waSialso ignprani of French, had the 
slightest knowledge of Marivaux or Mariatmt^, In,Germany 
Rtchardaon was even mure popular, .than in iFranoe.. GnUert; 
the,, fabulist, translated,, him,; Wielandt, Lpssingg, H.er'meEi.i 
all, imitated him, and Coleiadgc dptectsihim.evcn in the Ra^f 
of Schiller. What was stmr^ertsblil,' Ha jretmnped to .England,, 
iigain under another lorm. H^ing given ,to the, French 


Bamey.and.thc rest, amt ao.introduatioa by Mie £, M'. M. MpKeaea, 
wa-s issued in 1901 in 20 volumes. .(A. J),) 

mCHELIEU. ABHAKD XMMAmfBL AMIHUE MSntt- 
HASIE DID PLESfflS, Due ob (nfifi-iSezKFrenohistatetman, 
was been in Paris on the J5ih,of September 17<56, the^soa of 
Loub Antoino da Plessis,.duc dc Frunsuc and.gran'ison of'the, 
marshal de Richelieu (1696-1788). The oomte de Chinpft, as 
the heir to the Richelieu honours was culled, was marri« 4 .a{ 
fifteen, to Rosalie de Rocliechouart, a deformed child, of tweUtet, 
with whom his relations were never more than formal. After 
two years of,foreign travel he entered the Queen's dragoenu 
and next year recei' ed a place at court, where he,had a repnta* 
tion for Puritan austerity. Hr left Paris 111,1790 for Vienna, 
and in. company with, his friend Prince Charles de Ligne jollied 
the Russian army as u. volunteer, reaching the Russian head¬ 
quarters at Bender.on the 21st of Noveml^. He, was present 
at the capture of Ismailiaand receivedfromtbmnpressCatherine 
the cross of St George and a golden sword. By the death of Jus 
father in February 1791, he succeeded to the title of dUfl, de 
Richelieu. He returned to Paris shortly afterwards on Hie 
summons of Louis XVL, but he was not sufficiently in. the 
nr 




to Varennes. In July he obtained apassport fwup.thc Hetionnl 
Assembly for service in Russia. In the Ruasian army, he 
obtained the grade ,of general-major, only to be forced by the 
intrigues of his enemies to resign. The accession of Alexander L 
bri|;htened his prospects,. His erasure fronv the list of Am'grfs, 
which he had failed to secure from: Napoleon, wA8..accorded,|0n 
the request of the Russian government, and In 1803,he became 
governor of Odessa. Two year® later he became governor 
general of the Chersonese, of Fkaterinoslav and tlie Critnea, 
then called New Russia. In the eleven, years of his admlaistra- 
tion, Odessa rose from a miserable village to<an important, city. 
He cammanded a division in, .the Turkish War o(,,i8p6-7»aBd 
wasiengaged in,frequentexpeditiuns tq-the Cauoasua 

Richelieu return^ to. France in ifira; on tlve. triumphant 
return ofuNapoleon from Elba he accompanied J^uis Xyill. 
in his fUght as far as Lille,, whence he went to Viciwa to .join 
the Russian army, believing that he cou'd best serve the 
interests,of, :the.monarchy and, of France, liy'OttaGhing htmoslf 
to the headquarters of the emperor Alexander. Riohetipu’s 
character and antecedents alike marked bipi: out as valuable 
support-of tho.monorchy after its $eoond,restaration., Though: 
the,bulk trf his confiscated,,estates were!l«.st,,beyond, Teqall, he 
did notshaeoithe resentment of ttu- mossof.the.returned imtgrisi, 
from whom and their, intrigues ho ltad. held.aioof-.durij^ihis 
exile, and was far from sharing t heir ^usiengas totbe possibility 
of.undoing.the workof.ithc Revolution., As tbe,personaLfriend 
of the,Russian emperor his influence in the oouncUs of the Allies 
was likely to be of greatseevioe. He refused, indeed, Talley¬ 
rand’s offer, of a place in bis minUtryj ,pleading his, long absence 
from,France aed.ignoraeioe,of .its cooditionat but after T^ley- 
rand’eeetirementjse consented to follow fhwofasrprima.mmister, 
thou(^n-«s he,himt«lfiSaid--fae did nerf; know thedace of one of 
hisjcolleaguos. 

The events of Richelieu’a tenwreof .eflfice are,noticed elsewhere 
(see FRtwicKft History), . Here it need only, be; sairf, that it was 
mainly doe to his leffoets ihat'Franee.waaiso early reUaved of 
the,burdemiOf the afiiediaiiroiyi.of loemipation. It wasifor this 
purposemaialy .that, he attended,, the,oongtess.of AixrU-<3wpellc 
m tHfi. There he,ihad been informed id confidence of tfie 
renewaliby the.AlWes of, their treaty,kiadingihem to interfere 
in case of a renewal of revolutionary trouble in FVance ; and it 
was pwtly, owing to this knowledge.that he/remgned offfiic in 






abrief career of prosperity, received its deathrbW.at.thebands. 
of Goldsinith, and, Sheridan. 

A wiwtwA ironki^hanisoa's Cerwr/KMufoKatwes published Jjy.i 
M aAib . Barbwuhl w 18p4. w.six volumes, with a yalijaw Memuir, 
K sfiBiniv ts are. by. Mho tiara L. Thomson, tood, anil, by Auitoi. 
TxMlptr'MlIvi of'Letters' 1 ; lycii. A.canwnMnt nywlnt'ol the,, 
noihla,' MUv ecfwt of the old .lUustralioas hy .Stothand, Edward j 


the murder of tbii due ,doiBffwhndsflteifaikHWd totat'nKlR 'd 
Deciwe»,heagieinb(icamoprnM«»nto{ttbebOu*?lf(dt«t February 
i8t*) t ibdt hw position wasiwitonnbK pwingsto.^he attaeks of 
the " Wtw.f’ oorihaione <Rbcr,, 

and oRAhe Dei*mb«r:h&..afH>to'.'*«WW He.dwd of 

apoplexy OB the sjth of dlay afi» 2 „ 









Gj«it-pKf< in cottMpbndtnce wWl '.Pbitt * Borg6, 

CaM 4 'lstifaiiand atheex.i «itH'tii»ioiinud«fIhii'tiavelliin:G«itiBMiy 
an? t;b«,'^urki^4a^a||gq„(mdjt nQtieat>yjth 9 '<iu«hw 4 « Rio))eU«Ui 

■ vol. 54. 

■rottsax-CretiSt, 

! (tfew). '»W< which compart 
.111 ortictciiiyiil.. RIohU (te KeuvUleita tlw kimm to ^M'ckjs Mt> 
hifi^HASrlOcti ako 11 . ^ C^tarnos/tc One <t* JUtieiim, 

sun atlitm ««r con/ir^itMS i'^x-h-CkaptUn {(ithpS), eputainisg 
copies of 'dijicuments.' 

MOHElHEtr, AlRMiMIB »M( BO FlXSiB BB, CAKKitrAi 
(iS8s“/64'i), F^ertith kateshian, was 'born of an ancient fafflfly 
ofthUfessfer noMIfty'Of'Poitoo.' The'briginfil name of the famih' 
was Du Plessis, but m the isfh century a younger branch 
obtaihed By marriajite'the'estaite Of Richelieu wkh 'its strong 
castle surrOtmded'by the waters of theMable, andlwok the name 
(if Du Pfessis dc fiichelifeu. The family fwoduccd not a few 
turbolfent' -warriors dating the Hundred Yeats' War, and the 
catdinttl’s father, Eranjois dii- Plessis, seignenr de Richelieu, 
began his career killing the murderer of his'elder brother and 
thM fightinf through'the-wars of religion, first as a faa>oitrite 
(if Henry HI., and after his death under -Henry IV. He-was a 
ii'pieai fighting'gentleman of'the period. The'mothef of the 
cardinal, Susawne de La Porte, belonged t6 a family of the 
mauistrature, her father, PVani^is de ^ Porte; being one-of Ae 
first advocates of theparlemcnt of'Plstis. Armand was the third 
son and was born in Paris on the gtli of September 1585. When 
lie was five years old his father died While assisting at the siege 
of Pgris (on the loth of July 1590); and his mother wus left 
with five children gnd' the estate beaftily ?n debt. By cate ahd 
economy, however, aided by generou.s royal grants, she was 
i-tiaHedTo pay off mortgages and to bring'up the children in a 
way brffttiftg their rank. At the age of nine Armand'was sent 
10 Paris to the Cdllcgc of'Navarre, where he passed with credit 
tlie regular courses in grammar and philosophy, and then 
entered a “finishing academywhich prepared the sons of 
nobles for-the life of a courtieror a ca-vaficr; BUt his' trarnfatg 
for a military career was suddenly cut short by the rtfusal of 
his elder hrdther, Alphdnse, to-accept the office of bishop of 
Lucon; The right of preferment to that sCe had been given 
10 the- Richelifeu family by HeUry III. Us a reward fbr the 
services offtrtnarid’s father, and the'family drained its revenues 
for private 'Use. When the cathedral chapter found couBige 
to oppose'this'and-opened'suit'to recover the ecclesiastioal 
I ovenueSIor ecclesiastical pinpases, Ritheiieu's motherprOposed 
to make her seCbnd soh, Afjffionsc, bishop. He defeated' tMs 
scheme, however,by beemftinga'monltOf the€fandeChartrtU!(e, 
and ’Arfeand, whose beaWh 'waS-tatfier feel^ In any case % a- 
nrilitoy career, teas induced to' proptMe HWiiself fbr the ptfest- 

l6o6,'at ft»e age of twasty-one, RicheBeu Was ndminWed 
brshbw 6f £,u?Ofi"by ^ertry IVC' As 'he vras'idmosl fiV* 7^ 
undeHhe chnonfcta age, hewasbbligedl^to'ROme-te dhtite 
a dliteemsatlon and was consecrated thert tn April 1607. in 
the wSter tf'iiSoS'lHcheKefl weift otft to Ws pcrvettyistriCkCn 
little'Mshopric; ahd for the nekt sk years devote hiittsdf 
scridusiyilobfetplii^atrties; HobeCahftfavp^bfyknWm 
among aealous reWhUers of thochurdh,' aud ft was during 
thisstege of hls'Ciufeer.that he mWe hj^ebd Of J()^, 

Meautehaeiie wasutt^^i^y iff *' 

career.' This came iftsStii! When he* was eHeeteif tif the yfetttr 
of'TcfltWi 'to Uid' WK, SUitesbgeneif*! irtiWh, nret before the 
RevdiftloB. W‘tMs'Wiaitt»e»l'tK''f^ 
Marie-de'Medi(d-ihirijd«W-mt^Ja<<f<'#totft^^ 

-appirt' 


with his exile from the court. Hi'had’, 'however; ttbtidy 
his ability, his firmness, tinid'^S di{fi6m8tic skill, ahdf condUqietf, 
the negotiations on the part Of the queen’-rhOther with Idjuts,' 
the king's representative. Then, tts he had irtCujred teo ithlirh 
of the Mrom of a creaturr: cif foTirbii tb hope for rcn’al fasmilt. 
lie resigned hlm.*elf to the post of Cnicl adviser to Hitie'ifr 
Medid in her exile at Blots. , Here he sOu^t Jo itimtlaVe 
himself with Loyncs and the Icing by reporting mfnutiiy' the' 
actions of Marie' and by protcstatiohs'of ioyujty. Ai this 'Uhr 
grateful work brought no reward, 'Richelieu, m'spite'of Jbg 
(Mrnest entreaties of the qugCn-mOther, retired hriqe 'mdre tp 
his bishopric. BUt the king, while approving his conduct. Was' 
still suspicious of him, and he was txilcd'to Atij[Hon, BfongWh^ 
liis brother and brother-in-law , on'the i(h8‘' Thirj 

helivcd'in discreet, if melancholv re tirem'enl, writhtg‘"A DcfehCe' 
of rhe Main principles of the Catbolfe Fiifthi andhad ijipiarentH 
little hope of a further political career when thbesc(qie of'Kfirfe' 
dc’ Mcdici from Blois, oh the sand of'PebruarytArti,again dpijned 
piiths for his ambition. tuynA aprd the king ttconfed ttim-^fd 
the post at AngouiSme with the'dueen-motlfer, who rtcelvied 
him ungraciouslv but Who sood vftljded to Ws, judgpjent And' 
allowed ffiro to sign' the treaJV ctf Angoulfithe with the (i'^dii^ 
(fc la Rochefoucauld, acting Jot the long. BV this treatyIWrle 
was given liberty to live wncrever she 'wishedf, and the goverh- 
nientofAnjbuandofNormani})'Witlikevcrateastfcswas.eiitrthttd[ 
to her. The bishop of Lu^oh was fed to believe that the' kifik 
would recommend him for a cardinalilte, but, if wyma'y trtftl 
the evidence, Luvnes secretly opposed the reqpcst, and ifilkis 
not until aftCr his death tjiat Richelieu W-aS made a chtchhuf 
by Pope Gregory XV., on'tbe of ^pteftiber' idai'. '|IiJ 
rank in the church was due to his skill in intrigue w,ith"Mtitie 
de’ Medici. , 

Luyrtes’s deltth on the 15th of December i6it made pOisiUfe 
a rcconeiliatfon a month later between the king a'nd hjs mothbr. 
Although Louis still disirtiktcd h« at heart, and disliked "hit 
dominating minister more, be allowed her to take up her 
residence m the Luxembo'drg pardte in Paris, thus tenaet^ 
intercourse possible. Rlcliclieu sCfted Ms (ppotjunity. |'He 
fumbhed Marie de' Mcilid !svhH' poKtical iueg.s' ai(>d ’ bcute 
criticisms of the l^g's ministjy, especially td thd 'BruUnhi.’ 
Marie zealously pushed her, favoUfitc towarife office, '.and’had 
gone so far as to absent l^etscjl feoift dourt fbr ,t^e tifehtts’'^ 
account of the ‘king's petiijiteift rCtusaL'when'Cmaitles,'dub de 
La Vietlvllle, then head of the doUnCfi, m needi’Of hter'ijfadn'Ws 
nmbtikrions With reference to ‘the mariiage .Of her aaiaHter 
IKnriette Marie, finally agrtSffi.tdIbfCe RltfeHeu’ii «fpi»!ti(ieftt: 
to 'offiicy upon the king, Lonb XfTI., ^ 'VieUvillB mogght Jti 
compromise by forcing the curdinai iiito a ’^tjntadil ’bf '''de*- 


i^tches,” wim merely the, of advirihg’’fJSe .fclbg^s 

council but entrusted with po'pof^r. rgised'niltny 

c^jectibns to such a partud rgalieufibh'of hfe ahibltion) mit; the, 
Idiig ended them ih ^ril r6i4 by 'naHjmg,Mfili'»S a meu^ Of 
Iris council. By August VifeuvfHe’s went fcarti ’ were 'r«|dfei!d!i 
Ifewas amsted on the i-gth'Of tW'month Mtictatujrt rinMitfeki'fiit 
office, and theihtriguing cshdlnifl wfto'Hkd fcauscdbiS'OWtlSrfOW 
became chief mmirter Louis'XllL, ‘H»» wdwnf Wm hailed 
with .joy by both the 'CatMdlfe J»rty, arid ’the pUtrtrt 
ea^forthe overthrow of Hs(b?qu«rsopremaiy BSttrojK. ' 

Ihr the next e^eafi ydtri lli<;]WOgrtphy ofRicWBeftft'M 
biatory of Erttocej'and'tp'a latge''acgtte''thOt'«f-BUtopCi" Hfe 
work was direettd toward a tWOmltf aim: W teak*‘the rtyal' 
power—hb power—absolute and supreme at home, apd to dwh' 
the ■nwd'EtifqpeaO ppwrW'bf jtlhe’BafbibqrSsi.' ■At'hOpfe't^e 
wtte two Opponents'to be' thfc Tfnguehiots'aiia thy 

fetj^ nbbiwy. The fernfetiWere CWShed by the afcgU Of'La 
RmheUeandthn vigdrinfe'cmi^gn sikif»J^,dUti;aeRdW; 
'Mt tlw religious'toleratSdn'Of tnOMict-Of Nahtes-wobtakfllhiied [ 
Whife Hs ppHtica)' tfesfroyndy HUjlMoe' 

tffifcem 'fought loyal&’ 4*'tM'fcittfttfn 'Jh<**pW*e*' W.'tSo’dWiWf, - 

mfetdeidey'' 


OBcen'foi^ loyally hi 'I „ , , , 
auppreaskin of 'thoiBdtmefidtefc bf'{he to 
was 'inaukmrat^ Ift' tffefi By ^’ediCt tiSfll^gW 


I of an lertfed cfadet not needed-feir'iMfe^ 
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The local authorities proceeded to carry this out with a zeal due 
to long suffering, and the ruined medieval chateaus of France 
still brar witness to the action of Richelieu. Still there was no 
serioui opposition to the new minister. The first serious con* 
spitacy took place in 1646, the king's brother, Gaston of Orleans, 
being the centre of it. His governor, Marshal D’Omano, wa.s 
arrest^ by Richelieu’s orders, and then his confidant, Henri 
de Talleyrand, marquis dc Chalais and Vendome, the natural 
sons of ilenry IV. Chalais was executed and the marshal 
died in prison. The overthrow of the Huguenots in 1629 made 
Richelieu’s position seemingly unassailable, but the next year 
it received its severest test. Marie de’ Medici had turned 
against her “ ungrateful ” minister with a hatred intensified, 
it is said, by unrequited passion. In September 1630, while 
Louis XIII. was very ill at Lyons, the two queens, Marie and 
Anne of Austria, reconciled for the time, won the king’s promise 
to dismiss Richelieu. He postponed the date until peace should 
be made with Spain. When the news came of the truce of 
Regensburg Marie claimed the fulfilment of the promise. On 
the loth oiNovember 1630 the king went to his mother’s apart¬ 
ments at the Luxembourg palace. Orders were given that no 
one should be allowed to disturb their interview, but Richelieu 
entered by the unguarded chapel door. When Marie had 
recovered breath from such audacity she proceeded to attack 
him in the strongest terms, declaring that the king must choose 
between him or her. Richelieu left the presence feeling that all 
was lost. The king gave a sign of yielding, appointing the 
brother of Marillac, Marie’s counsellor, to the command of the 
army in Italy. But before taking further steps he retired to 
Versailles, then a hunting lodge, and there, li.stening to two of 
Richelieu’s friends, Claude dc fiaint-Simon, father of the memoir 
writer, and Cardinal laiValette, sent forRichclicu in the evening, 
and while the salons of the Luxembourg were full of expectant 
courtiers the king was reassuring the cardinal of his continued 
favour and support. The “ Day of Dupes," as this famous day 
was called, was the only time that Louis took so much as a step 
toward the dismissal of a minister who was personally distasteful 
to him but who was indispensable. The queen-mother followed 
the king and cardinal to Compiigne, but as she refused to be 
reconciled with Richelieu she was left there alone and forbidden 
to return to Paris. The next summer she fled across the 
frontiers into the Netherlands, and Richelieu was made a duke. 
Then Gaston of Orleans, who had fled to Lorraine, came back 
with a small troop to head a rebellion to free the king and 
country from “ the tyrant.” The only great noble who rose 
was Henri, due de Montmorenci, governor of Languedoc, and 
his defeat at Castelnaudary on the 1st of September 1632 was 
followed by his speedy triri by the parlcment of Toulouse, and 
by his execution. Richelieu had sent to the block the first 
noble of France, the last of a family illustrious for seven centuries, 
the feudal head of the nobility of Languedoc; then, unmoved 
by threats or entreaties, inexorable as fate itself, he cowed all 
opposition by his relentless vengeance. He knew no mercy. 
The only other conspiracy against him which amounted to more 
than intrigue was that of Dnq Mars in 1642, at the close of his 
life. This vain young favourite of the king was treated os though 
he were really a formidable traitor, and his friend, De Thou, son 
of the historian, whose sole guilt was not to have revealed the 
plot, was placed in a boat behmd the stately baige of the cardinal 
and thus conveyed up‘the Rhone to his trial and death at 
Lyons. The voyage was symbolical of Richelieu’s whole pitiless 
career, 

Richelieu's foreign policy was as inflexible as his home policy. 
To humble the Uabsburgs he aided the Protestant princes of 
Germany against the empaot, in spite of the strong opposition 
of the disappointed Catholic party in France, which hM looked 
to the cardinal as a champion of the faith. The year of 
Richelieu's triumph over the Huguenots (1629) was also that of 
the Emperor Ferdinand’s triumph in Germany, marked by the 
Edict of E^sritution, ana Fiance was threatened by a united 
GemoM, ..Richelieu, however, turned against the Habsburgs 
young v^tavus Adolphus of Swedeu, paying him a subsidy of a 


million livres a year by the treaty of Barwold of the 23rd of 
January 1631. The dismiss^ of Wallenstein, which is often 
attributed to the work of Father Joseph, Richelieu's envoy to 
the diet of Regensbutg in July and August of 1630, was due 
rather to the fears of the elertors themselves, but it was of 
double value to Richelieu .when his Swedish ally marched south. 
After the treaty of Prague, in May 1635, by which the emperor 
was reconciled with most of the German princes, Richelieu was 
finally obliged to declare war,and, concluding a treaty of offensive 
alliance at Compile with Gxautwrna, and in October one at 
St Germain-en-Laye with Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, he proceeded 
himself against Spain, both in Italy and in the Netherlands. 
The war opened disastrously for the French, but by 1642, when 
Richelieu died, his armies—risen from 12,000 men in 1621 to 
150,000 in 1638—had conquered Roussillon from Spain; they 
held Catalonia, which had revolted from Philip IV. oi Spain, and 
had taken Turin and forced Savoy to allow French troops on 
the borders of the Milanese. In Germany Torstensson was 
sweeping the imperialist forces before him through Silesia and 
Moravia. The lines of the treaty of Westphalia, six years later, 
were already laid down by Richelieu; and its epochal import¬ 
ance in European history is a measure of the genius who threw 
the balance of power from Habsburg to Bourbon. The pre¬ 
dominance of Louis XIV. in European politics was largely due 
to the statesman who prepared France for his absolutism at 
home. 

The magnitude of Richelieu's achievement grows when one 
considers his relations with the king. Louis XIII. cordially 
disliked him, and would gladly have got rid of him if he had 
not been able to convince the king of the wisdom of everything 
he did. Thus obliged to assume the unpleasant rdle of tutor 
when delicate flattery was often most needful, the minister 
lectured and cajoled his master, always, until towards the 
last, giving credit to the king for his own successes, and over¬ 
awing (^position by his imperious presence even when Louis 
was dabbling in plots against him (as in the case of Cinq Mors) 
behind bis back. The king’s consciousness of his weakness 
was combined with a sense of duty, and it was upon these two 
chords that Richelieu played. Besides, he was eternally on 
the alert. Spies in every saton in Paris and every court in 
Europe kept the grim courtier informed of every change in his 
master’s disposition and every intr^e against hims&. The 
piquant comments of his platonic friend. Mademoiselle de 
Hautefort, upon Richelieu were relished by the king until he 
was informed of others said to have been made by her upon 
himself. Then it was easy to supplant her with ano&er 
favourite. Mademoiselle de Lafayette. When this devout 
maiden began to denounce .the ungodly cardinal who was 
allied with heretics, her confessor—in Richelieu’s service— 
succeeded in inducing her to become a nun. Father Caussin, 
the king’s confessor, ventured the same comments, and Louis 
plotted like a schimlbo^ to turn his devotions into secret 
criticisms of state policies. Caussin was sc^ into, Brittany, 
and the judicious and learned^ Jesuit^ Jacques. Sirmond, who 
succeeded him, kept clear of politics. Such was the atmosphere 
of the court in which i^iul to maintain, his authoint^. 

His own personality was hk strongest ally. The king 
himself quailed before that steth, aumt jvesence. His pale, 
drawn face was set with his iron win. .His fmme was sicUy 
and wasted with disease, yet, wbeq clad in his red cardinal’s 
robes, his stately carriage f^id confident faring gave .him the 
air of a .prince. His coui^i was niingled with « mean sort 
of cunning, and his ambition )nved the optwgrd . trippings of 
power os well os its reality; yet he never aweryed from ,his 
policy in order to wiiC wprdiation,. and ,tbe king knew that 
his one motive in puliUpITwrs w*s .thq.^fare «f thf realm 
—that hts religion, in short, Wras ,“»waQP of state.” A cUir 
conscience, not Ich than a uw of. Us own .^operiprity to 
others at the court of Louis lull^made the canjm^haqiMy 
assert hia^scenda nc ^aad the fc)t% shared his beliej in both. 

No cc^er VafffllMpreiaeieitive of his prerogatives. He 
claimed precedetMlWreven PWes »(.;th« ,W«od ,and one 

s'? ' 
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Uko.Cood^ was content to draw aside the curtains for him to 
i** .**“*‘^. ^ Richelieu’s niece for his son, 

the Great Condi.” His pride and ambition were gratified 
by the foundation of a sort of dynasty of his nephews and 
nteces, whose hands were sought by the noblest in the realm. 


Like all statesmen of his time, Richelieu made money out of 
politics. He came to court in 1617 with an income of 25,000 
byres from his ecclesiastical benefices. In the later years of 
his life it exceeded 3,000,000 livret. He lived in imperial 
State, building himself the great Palais Cardinal, now the 
Palais Royal, in Paris, another at Rueil near Paris, and re¬ 
building his ancestral chiteau in Poitou. His table cost him 
a thousand crowns a day, although he himself lived simply, 
lie celebrated his triumphs to the full with gorgeous files in 
his palace, especially with lavish theatrical representations. 
In January 1641 the tragedy of Mirame, said to have been his 
own, was produced with great magnificence. Richelieu was 
anxious for literary faunc, and his writing.s are not unworthy 
of him. But more important than his own efforts us on author 
were his protection and patronage of literary men, especially 
of Cwneille, and his creation of Uie French Academy in 1635. 
llis influence upon French literature was considerable and, 
lasting. Hardly less important was his rebuilding of the 
Sorbrmne and his endowments there. Wlien he died, on the 
4th of December 164a, he was buried in the chapel of the 
Sorbonne, which still stands as he built it. His tomb, erected 
m 1694, though rifled at the Rcvolutiun, still exists. 

Many writings are attributed to Ricbeliou, tlthougb owing to his 
luibit of working with substitutes and assistants it is difficult to 
'.ettle bow much of what passes under his name is authentic. l.ts 
Thuiltries, La Grande Pastorale, Mirame, and the other plays, over 
whose fate he trembled as over the result of an emltassy or a cam¬ 
paign, have long been forgotten; but a permanent interest attaches 
(u his MMnoifts and correspondence : Afimoire i'Armand du Plessis 
lie Ric/ulieu, toiijm de Lufon, icrit de so mois, I'atmie iftorj ok iblo, 
.dors qu'il midUaU de paraitre A la com, edited by Armand Baschrt 
(1880) j HistMre de la mire et dee fih (i.e. of Marie de Medici and 
Ixiuis XIll.), Bometimes attributed to MSzeray. published at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1730 and, under tfie title Ihstoire de la rifence de reine 
Marie de Midiois, femme de Henry JV., at the Ha^e in 1743; 
•IfifwoiVM sar la rigne de Louis XIll., exttmding from 1610 to 1638, 
and of which the earlier portion is a r«rint of the HisUrire de la 
mire et du fils,' published in Petitot's couectlon (Paris, 1823 seq.); 
Tesiameai poHittm d'Armand du Plessis, cardined de RiekeMu 
(Amsterdam, ‘ ’ • • - . 

instructions 

d'Ayenel in the .. 

i!'8tat et fragmentspOlHfques,'"published by G. Hanotaux In MHanges 
histerigues ; .Ckom de thc. Hi., in tlw same collection. 

See G. Hanotaux, Cardinal Richeheu (1893), one volume of the 
four then promised, an exhaustive history of the period down to 
1614; and 0 . d'Avend. Richelieu et la monarekie absolue (4 vols., 
1895). Ulie'most important sources, for Richelieu’s statesmanship 
are the "Lettres, iustroctions diplomatigues, et papiers d'ttat,’’ 
mentkwed above, and Sichelmu's MMoiret (idio-jE) may be con, 
sul^ in Pe^ ■ — - • • 

Innnmenible 
of Madame r 

[lieCRii In Eoglisk then iM short biographies by Richard Lodge 
(in the, Fonajpi Statesmen wies, rSpt^ and by J, B. Perkins (in 
Heroes of th^Natipifs series, >900). , (J. ,T. S.»)| 

UUSBmBXl, W\m FRAIKQII abmand db rucssu. 

Due DE (169^1788), marshal of France, was a graudnephew 
of Ciirdinal Rkfhelieu, and was bom in Paris tm the 13th of 
March 1696. Apart: from his repotatktt as a man of extep- 
tioDally..leo9e H¥xals,ibe«frained,:in spfre of a deplorably de> 
fective education^ tdwtinctioo, as( a dipkunatist and genentl. 
As amb»wador ;to Vienna ™ settled in ij»j the 

prelliainanes irf peace; in i7Mn'34 he s^ved fa the Rhine 
campaigsh, His ireal pufaic career began ten years later, He 
fou^r with, distiftOtlon at Dettingm and Fontenny, where 
he directed gnipeshot iffioa the English columns, and 
tfawt years aftem^s he tnade a liraiiant defence of Genoa ; 
in 1756 he expelled the En^ish from Hin^ea by the captur* 
of ,the,SMk.Felfae,f«tress; and fa »7S7-S* he closed hm 
militaiy eapeeri. by -those piltagiog campt^ ,in Hanover 
which practwed him the sobriquet of ftUf Fiivde lfi AforsMofr, 
After, wan he (famged again fato court fatr^e„favow«(fi 


the comtesse du Barry and lupportod hb nephew the due 
d'AimUon. l^is XVI., however, was not favourably in^ined 
to him. In his early days he was, thrice imprisoned in, the 
Bastille: in 1711 at the instance of his stepfather, in 1716 fa 
consequence of a duel, and in 1719 for his share in Alberoni’s 
conspiracy against the regent Orleans. H« was thrioh married : 
first, a^inst his will, at the age of fourteen to Anne OithetW 
de Noailles; secondly, in 1734, by the intrigues (according to 
the witty Frenchman’s own account) of Voltaire, to Marie 
Elisabeth Sophie, Mademoiselle de Guise: and thinfly, when 
he was eighty-four years old, to an Irish lady. He dM in 
Paris on the 8thof August 1788. Marshal Richelieu’s Mimmrtt, 
published by J. L. Soulavie in nine volumes (1790), are'partially 
spurious. 

See H. Noel Willianu, The Fascinating Due de Richelieu. (1910). 

RlGiUEPlN, JEAN (1849- ), French poet, novelist and 

dramatist, the son of an army doctor, was born at Medea 
Iberia) on the 4tli of February 1849. At school and at the 
Ecole normale he gave evidence of brilliant, if semewhat 
undisciplined, powers, for which he found physical vent in 
different directions—ftvt as a Iranc-tireur in the Francis-GfaiMin 
War, and afterwards os actor, sailor and stevedore—wid an 
intcIlectuBl outlet in tlie writing of poems, plays and novels 
which vividly refk>cted his erratic but immistakaUe talent 
A play, L'Etoile, written by him in collaboration with Andrt 
Gill (1840-1885), was produced in 18735 but Richepin was 
virtually unknown until the publication, in 1876, of u volume 
of verse entitled Chanson its gueux, when kit outspokenness 
resulted in his being imprisoned and fined lot outrage aux meeurs. 
I'he same quality hat chararterixed his succeeding volumes 
of verse: Les Caresses {iSn), Ias Blasphemes (1664)^ La tier 
(1886), Mes paraiis (1894), La Botitbarde (1899). His novfas 
liave developed in style from the morbidity and brutality of 
Les Marls bisarres (1876), In Clu (1881) and L* Pbsw (1883) 
to the more thoughtful psychology of Madame Andri (tSjS), 
Sophie Mounter (1884), Cesarine (1888), I.'Aimi (1893), Qrandet 
amoureuses (1896) and J^basse (1899), mid die mbfai':tini)^ 
portrayal of life in Miarka (1883), 1 m Braves Gens (e^), 
TruandaiUes (1890), La Mistlaque (1892) and FlamfiMke(x89sL 
His plays, tfaougli occasionally marred by his cbaracteristic 
proneness to vioknee of thought and lat]guage,icanstitutcinmBny 
respects his best work. The most notable are Hana Sahib 
(1883), Monsieur Sett^n (t886), Li. PiBbuslier (1888), Par h 
glaive (1892), t 'ers la jots (1894), Le Cketianeau (1897), Ls Chien 
de g*rd« (1898). Les Truands (1899), Don Qmsh^ (^ 5 )> 
most of which were produced at the iComfidie fraapaiie. He 
also wrote Miarka (1905), adapted from his novel, the 
music of Alexandre Geoiifms, and Ls Mags (1897) for the 
music of Jules Massenet. r 

His son, Jacques Rioh^in (b. 1880), the author of La Pdru 
de Tyr (iB^L Le Cavaliire (1901), Cadet-Roussel (iqegjmiid 
Palstafi (19^), bused on:ShakespeaTe’s Henry /r.,gaveipromiae 
of making his murk as a dramatist. , > > 

rnCHERDt, monk St Rerai at Reims, and a chronicler 4if 
the rotfa century, son of RoduJf, a trusty councillor and aiptain 
of Louis IV. He studied at Reims Ui^ Gerbnt, afttewartls 
Pope Silvester, II., who taught him mathematics, history, 
letters and eloquence. He wag abo wHl verstd fa faUdica] 
science of his time, and in 991 travelled to ChartTeaito canfult 
the medical MSS. there. Be was .stffi living^fa.998, ifant tbert: 
is.no mention of him after .that date. , In spite of his: viefent 
paitisanship,—frif RJeherus was an ardent uphfadfa of -the 
Carolkigs luid Frendh supreaMKy,—of. great defects of style, 
and of an utter discegard of aoeuracy aiid truth, his 
has a unique value as. giving us the onb^itoletably fuUaccDusit 
by a conten^rary of the RieffloraMe rewolution of phy^fah^ 
placed the l^ap^ on the. throne of Feahcei tThfl.Hfafarp/in 
four books, bcgins'with Qiarles the Fatiand fiudo, fa»d 
down toi the year 99J. From 969 onwards Rkharas .bad no 
eariicr history beton him^ and his work ia the^iUief aoUm lot 
the pniod. It was fint edited in t* -TTrrnTf a ffmi a —'n s j ' > 

V0L,W.. 
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TlHr® iri' htateh (rahatiUium by Cuodet (Bari*, 1845, Soo.: do 
I 'ShifjL (I^*™** l* 5 i pub- <fe rAcadtoplc 

dc Rnoims); and a Grrmao versinu by K. Facihcrr v. dor Ostun- 
SadkOn vS^^). Cf. Molinior, SoufCts de Vhistoire de France. 

1 384 (ed. l9or),' 

BICHMELD SPRINGS, a. village of - Rdclifield town^ip, 
Obwgowotmty, New York, U.SJV., about 22 m. S.S.E. of Utica 
iinU I m. N. of .Si'ltuylcc (or CoDdarago) lake, Ptqj. (1890) 
(hjoo) * 537 » (1905, state census) 1687. It is served 
by tho Uebwarc, Lackawanna & WeBtera railway, land by the 
Oneonta Slohawk Valley electric line connecting with the 
New Vofk Central milway at Herkiiner. The village is situated 
in g, (ocmieg country, about 1700 ft. above sea-level. Knit 
poods are manufactured, but the importance of the place is 
due to its sulphur springs, the waters of which are used (or the 
trnatmMt of skin diseaieft, gout, rhoumatism, etc... and t» the 
temic air ond fine scenery. In n)oS u Welsh eisteddfod was 
held hare in luulington Park. The first hotels were built 
butween tSso and *850. A post office was establiahod here 
in 18*9, and-the village was incorporated in 1861. 

RICH. HlUk a city of Hates county, Missouri, U.SiA., 
situatwsl near the Osage (Marais dcs Cygnes) river, in the west 
central .part of the state, about 75 m. tj. by E. of Kansas City. 
Pop. (*890)4008; (1900)4053, of whom 2^5 wore foreign-bom. 
H is, sftrved by the Missouri, Pacific and the St. Louis & San 
I'raacuHio ailway systems. The city has two public parks, 
and Js a tcading cuntro for tlie surrounding fertile farming 
couatry. Coal is mined .in the vicinity. Them are k;ad and 
zinc anMltersi and a large vitrified brick and tile factors Tlio 
muniuipality owns and operates its waterworks andand 
electric-lighting plants ; the city is supplied with natural gas. 
liworiginal' Ridi PL’ll was platted in 1867 somewhat north-west 
of the niteiof the present city, which was platted in j880 by 
an usociMidn tlialt bought out the okl settlement. Tho new 
sclUomant.was ineorporattd as a village in 1880, and bartered 
asa cstytin *881. 

RMHIMNII, BARIS AND OUXBS OF, The tide earl 
of Riefamond appears to have been in existence in; England: a' 
cunaidarttble time. tiofore it was hold in accordance with airy 
strict legal principle. Alan, sucittuaed “ U; KrniX,” and hisi 
brother Alan (r..toig>-ia89)^ suraamed “ Lc Noir,” wlatives of; 
(leoffrey, count oif Brittany, and kinsman of William tlic Con¬ 
queror,, took part in the latter's invasion of Ea^nd; and- 
Le Hodx obtained, grants, of land ;in various parts of England, 
including manses formerly held by fiari Edwin in Yorkshire, 
on one id which he built the cattle of Richmond, his possession* ■ 
tlwre being feemed into the honour of Richmond, to whk* bis 
brother Alan-Le Ndui, or.Alan Niger (e. 1045-1093), succeeded 1 
in 10^. The latter was in turn succeeded a* told of-the honoewr: 
of iRMhmbnd by Stephen (d. 1137), count of Pentbiewre, who 
wMcither hii son Or another brother.- These Breton counts,, 
being! twritorial barons of great importance in Ei^^oud, and 
lords of the honour of Richmond where their castle -was 
situatod, are oftm reckoned as earls of Riohinettd> tWnay, 
they ■were: not ao in the strict and le*« .Sense. The samo-Should: 
perhapg bo said'of Stephen’s son Alan Niger IL.(<. 1*16-1146), 
thmigh he was styled earli of Rkhnond by John of yftethaw^ . 
This LAlan . married Bertha, daughtor and heireu of Conan, 
reigniag.ooum.ol Brittany j and his son OonanYr. i*38-m7t), 
whw.liiaufied. Maigaret, i&ter of Malcolm IV. of Sautian A 
asserM hiii right to Brittany, and transferred it in hie lifetime 
to hb daughhfe Gpnstan« (r. ii6*-*ao«). Ah he left no ams the 
honour 06 Ridimond and > his ether English poesessions passed 
iir the klhg ih 117*, thm^ Constanoe i* looMly 'spcAM 
of as cowitsis'fif.-RiciimOiid in her osm right. Conmanee was 
thrw!tiraM married, wd cadh of her hosbaads m tom assumed 
tlw title of voif of Richmclnd, inicoftjuireUon wiUi that of count, 1 
or dtdeft of Biiwanyv They wereriClebHfty PlantiuRnet (tisS^ 
ii86)i seta efiienty IL, king of En|^d ;-kBndolphdo Bhmtfe- 
vdi, oofe id iGlwstori nja-»*3i);-thm marriage with whom 
CmuMMO tr«ated'.>aa'Auilvon . tbe ground of coHsanguinity j i 
and Guy de Thouars (d. 1213), who survived his wife for twulife I 


years. The only son of the first marriage;'Arthur of Brittafly 
(1187-1003), was styled earl of Rkhmbnd'ini his meihetb' 
lifetime, and on his. murder at-the hafids df'his uncte.'Ki^ 

Jidm. the earldom was reeumed by the crown.-!' " .. ..'i 

By her tlnrd husband Constance had'- two-daughters, the' 
elder of whom, Afro,.was giyen in marring. 
king of France, to Peter de Braine in 1213“ after iWiidi ^be 
Peter was styled duke of Britton)" and earl of RichnuMd till 
about 1235, when he renounced his allegiatich 'to- the' kM^ irf 
England and thereupon suffered forfeiture Of his EngWafi eorldOtoJ 
In *241 Henry HI. granted the honour bf 'RfehWKtod'! 
Potor of Savoy (11103-1068), uhelo of Queen Eleanor, who Was 
thereafter described as earl of Kiohntond ■ by oontottipordry 
chroniclers, thou^ how far he was strictly entitled to the 
designation has been disputed. By his'will. he left' the 
honoor of Rkhmond to his niece, the qdeen eonsm, Who 
transferred it to the crown. In the same yeaV (r268)'Heni'y HI. 
granted the earldom specifically to John, ttoke of Brittany 
(r2i7-86), son of Peter de Braine, in whose family the title 
continued—though it frec^uently was forfeited or' reverted to 
the crown and was re-granted to the nesrt heir-till r340j'When 
It WHS ajqjarently resumed by Edward III; ahd 'granted by 
that sovereign to his son John of Gaunt, who- SUn'endertid it 
in 1372. It was then given to John de Mohtffirt, dube of 
Tirittany. but on his death withoot heirs; in 1399, or'possibly 
iit an earlier date through forfeiture, it'reverted'to the crown. 
The earldom now became finally separated' from' 'the duohy of 
Brittany, with which it had been; loosely con-joiiied .since the 
Conquest, although the dukes of Brittany continued to assume 
the title till a much toter date; iFi‘oin'1414 to 1435 the taridom 
of Richmond was. held.by John,,piantagenet,.-diMe of Bedford, 
and in 1453 it was -conferred on Edmund Tudor, , uterine brother 
to King Henry \ 1 ., whose w% Margaret Beapfort, was the 
foundress of St John’s College, Cambridge, and of the " Lady 
Margaret ’’ prof«sorships. of divinity at O^ord and Camt>ridgu 
(see Richmond and UauBt', MaROAiiurr, Countjess of); When 
Edmund Tudor’.s'eon Hertry ascended the throne as Henry VII. 
in 1.^5, the i^dom ,of ^iehfitond merged in the 'crowh, and 
for the next lof.ty years;there was no.further.grap)e4 the fitU:; 
but in 25*5 Henry Fiteroy,. natural son . of Henry VUI. by 
Efiaabeth Btound/vw* created duke of Ritftmondiaitd Swmerict 
and 'eari of'Nottingham;, aB these tltfcs becOmjafig ejrtifttt 'at 
hkdeath without children ip ' 

Ludovic Stuart, .and diihe.-oT.MfmoK (t574pifia4)y..who also 
held other titles in tfie.peer^ Of'Sootlaito, -waa creat^ earl 
of RiehnXWid in *613 and date'of RiChtnond'lfl These 

became extinct at his deiith^in, 1624, ljut hgi Scottish. Hoiiioufs 
devolved on his brattaenEeiae, wito-wastahwady-snri -of March 


leseer-Eagiish aod-.SitoUis.h rities.itiiiwr beoonmw again,amkwd. 
In 16712, on the death ohkk nephew Ckarlee; jrdidaUteiUf Ridi¬ 
mond hth dakO of lienfiox, whose Wite Was t!)e uelibrated 
beauty called ‘‘ La Belle Stuarf ” at the cOUft of ChaWes II. 
(s^««sltiforiri tiiihk,.Si6dilk)fiR), 

hh tltlee tMOkne earincti-. 

In'>i675'<!hartc» Iff. 'ciuated'.hiW'ine^riraMieisdH GhiurleaidUke 
of'Riehmiondf aaii of Matoh'iaKd hidon'Sottrfngfon, had a' feW 
weeksdaiierdukeof temMx^earliff ilatotoy andbaronTothdiMmi 
TKif ChBrle*^*67»-«7»3)i!fm whom h» fether'theldng liestowod 
the suittitna of LeBnox;' wa» the lon^o# thfe celebotted 'Louise 
de Kefouane,<du(ihest«f PhrumDuth. His sm'Chhrles, sHdslulte 
(r70i-i79o), adried'to tte’dittet hc mheritod'ffram bii .facher 
that'of duke bf Aubiggtynin;iFMm«e,’to‘whieh!he succeeded hr 
1734- on the death"flt> his '|[raad(rotheh the duchess' of Pdns- 
mouto j • dnd all these 'hdJtour* afieiRiHrl^etd'by I1& deacen^sfe 
theqfftoentiiduki orRidfeiond. «’> ; ■ -tu , 

Hieitoven dake* df ;RiahimfeMI oI'tiie' 'Lenn(iK!'liiM'llat*OaU' 
bome tife Ohristfetfi-HiMBe of' tlhkiles. the shdidoke, bV-ffiis' 

matTkge wkh'SariiH. dha%lu»f o(> the letiEeirl lCade|^,‘4Miy 
(irfhw of iloriyCrfrolhw ltefWtoKi'Whd'etoped trttls'ffftoi^ FOk/ 
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and wnsthemothef .’of Charies James Foxyand'af the beautiful 
Udy S«»h Lenno* <ii74S-i«t6).wiai whom George III., fell ! 
laiovt'^^dco&£em^B^i:QAarnagei,«2ndwhoaftGfwM!ds:maiTied, ' 
fint. Sir. Tliooias Bnnbury, from whom she was divorced, and ! 
secondly, George Napier, by whom she was the mother of ; 
Generalsi Sit Qtarles and Sir William Napier. 

Charlts, 3rd duke of Richmond (1735-1806), was one of the ' 
most remarkable men of the i8th century, being chiefly famous ! 
for 1^ advanced-views on the question of parliamentary reform. ' 
Hav^ succeeded to the peerage in 1750, ho was appointed I 
British ambassador extraordioary in Paris in 1765, and in the j 
followmg year he became a secretary of state in the Rockingham 
administration, resigning office on the accession to poUrer of the 
earl of Chatiwm. In the debates' on the policy, th^ led to the 
WOT of American independence Richmond was >a firm'Supporter 
of the colonists ; and he initiated the debate in 1778'rcalling 
for the removal of the troops from America, during! ■whfih 
Chatham was seized by his fatal illness. He also advocated a 
poli^ of concession in Ireland, with reference to which he 
originated the phrase “ a union of hearts ” which long afterwards 
became famous when his u.se of it had been forgotten^ In 1779 
the duke brought forward a motion for relrenohment of the 
civil list; and in 1780 he embodied in a bill his proposals 
for parliamentary reform, whieli included manhood .suffrage, 
annual parliaments and equal electoral areas. Richmond sat 
in Rockingham’s second cabinet as mastcr'general of ordnanue ; 
and in 1784 he joined tlic ministiy of William Pitt. He now 
developed strongly tory opinions, and his alleged desertion of 
the cause.nf reform led to a violent attack on him by Ijauderdale 
ill i7qa. which nearly led to a duel between the two noblemen. 
Richmond died in l)ecemlx-r 1806, and, leaving no legitimate 
diildrcn, he was succeeded in the peurogc by his nephew Charles, 
.sun of lua brother, General Lord Qe^u Henry Lmnox. 

'lltu 4th duke (i764'-i.8i 9) and his wife iCharlotte, daughter 
of the 4th duko of Gordon, were the givers of the famous ball 
at Brussels on the night bufore the battleiof Quatre Bras, 
inunortnlizrd in Byron’s Childe Hanld, Their son, the 5th duke 
(17911-1860), while still known by tlic courtesy title of earl of 
March, served on Wellington’s staff in'the Peniosula, being at 
the some time munlier of parlkment for Chichester. He was 
afterward! a vehement opponent in the House of.liords of 
Homan Catholic emancipation, and .at a later dote a leaden of 
the opposition to Peel’s im trade policy; In 1)836, on inheriting 
the estates of hk maternal untie, the 5th and last duke ^ 
Gordon^ be assumed the name of Gordon before that of, Ltnium. 
On his death in 1860 .he was sucoeedod in his titlesiby hift<son. 
Chailesiilenry, 6th> dukb.of Richmond (1818-190^ a statesman 
who held various cabinet offices in the Conservntivei administra¬ 
tions of Lord (Derby, Disraeli and the marquess of StJisbnry; 
and who in 1876 was created earl of Kinrata oitd dukeiof Gdrdonj 
These honours.in.addition tothenumereua.family'tltles’iofinare 
ancfeoit creation passed on hk death in 1903 .te/bk son Cfanries. 
Henry Gordon-Lenaiox'(b. 1845), 7th duke of'Richmond and 
Lennon and znd duke.of Gordon. 

Sec Sh Robert Douglas, Tht Pttngtiof Seodbnd, lediwd by Sie 
J. B, PauJ; G. 5 . C, Comphtf Prerepi, vot.vi. y.oa4oe.,r8*S[‘:i, 

I.ady EUrabetb Somf Afcovntof Aarim lUi 

FfaM (LqnUoh, rSgt). For tbe dates bf the cWktfOn.of I 6 ji S«e 
also, Anthony Hamilton, Mtmoiri 0 / ■Gramfmti), ettithd 'Uy SU 'W; 
Scothinnwiei^tkia^vois., London, 186517 UoracwWatpoW, 
edited, by . P. Cttanhwham (0 vo 4 ^. .J^d<m,:i8oi>,r OMi WewoirSi 

CM&mfomHn (i vols., LeadoH, i 83 a>; T*# '(3fkwi^«pd«, 
edhod byi W. 1. Smith (4 voto-i Londem. i«5a)iv Kad StttMfti 
(4 votovLondoo. sWiy^ Lord (Edwmd FiW 
maurieij. ute of WiUittiH EaH of Shdbww (3 vob., 
the duke o£ Richmond. Th* Right of tin PeopU to Umvtrsol Sufftiut 
and 4nmd«t pMUomoRi* fLond^ s«w); Warms mUtionj^.^ 
3rd.dul»'s fanl<u»,•^lAtlc»'ta,Uesg<:0^1^^a|im•'^ 
pubIkM in 4783 i'Jord 

OoHbnfnLoiuuu, ^hJtuhtof.RUthtmid (R, j. Mi). 

mOakOHDl, lMir.(i 77 »-t 8 j 7 ). ^e, kag Wrt 

on the„a9y»,p{ January 177*, at LiyerjpoiqJ. He was .edhvMted 
at Trinity Cdfege, Cambric^, and in 1798 appointed to 


the Joint cui«dei. of Blading and Vkverkuid'hi“«He‘Ts>6'bT' 
Wight. He stas powwdufly influenced by Will!iun Wtttlet»ide6i 
PnMittti Vim Chrittitmly, and took a prominent' inlciklit 
in the British^and Foroign Oible< Society, the 
sienary Society imd simUair institutions, lit 1805) he 
.'usistant-chapmin to the Lock Hospital^ London, and reethr 
of Turvey, Bedfordshire, where he' remained tfH his death bn 
the 8th of May 1817. The best known of Ws writings is J’ilie' 
Dttirymtm's Dowiittoi of which as many wt four tnillions in nihe’J 
teen languages were circulated before 1849. A pofteeted cditkWi 
of his stories of village life was first published'fn' iflrd'uWdehthe' 
title of Annals oj tko Pooti He also edited a series of RdfOrtnii* 
tion biogr^hiw called Pathors of tfu‘ Bt^lisk Ckitreft 

See 3 frmoW(i bj- T. 9 . Gthniftia'we (i8i«) ; Dotneltit'-t^ii^ihrr 
by T. Fry. (1833). 

RICHMOND, 8HR WIU. 1 AH BIkAKR (1843!- ),' ‘English 

painter and decorator, was born in London on the' Opth' 
November 1843. His ' ttther, George Richmond, R;A'. (1809- 
1896), himself'the son of a successful miniature painter,'was a 
distingmshod artist; who painted the portraits of the most’cibintsit 
psofde of' hk day, and played an important part in society.' 
At the age of fourteen William Richmontr entered the Royat 
Academy schools, where he worked for about'three yesta.' A 
visit to Italy in 1859 gave him special opportunity fbr studying 
the works of the olid masters, and had an important'effect Upon 
his development. His first Academy picture was a portiwif 
group (1861); and to this succeeded, during the next' three 
years, several other pictures, of the same cMss. 18 ' iSf^ he 
returned to Italy, and spent' four years there; living cHleffy at 
Rome. To this period belongs the laige canvas, " A Phxjession 
in Honour of Booehus,”' which he exhibited at the Acftdemy 
in 1869 when he came back to England. His picture; " An 
Audience at Athens," was exhibited at'the Gsosveml'-Oa'ff^y 
in 1885. He becAme Slade professor at Oxford; succeeding 
Ruskin. in '1878, Init resigned three years later. He'Was'eleetrd 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in' 1888 and Rbyal Abadc- 
mician in 1895 ; he received the d^ee of DiCiL. nv i898jtlnd 
a knighthood of the Bath in 1897, amt became'profesim*'of 
painting to the Royal Academy. Apart'from* hk'pieturesv'he 
is notable for his work' iii"deoorativ» art, Ms most conspicuous 
atthievement'being theiinternai daoorarion and Hie ghat mosaics 
of St Paul's Gathodraki 'Sr Willtam Richmond also took « 
keen interest in social questions, psrticuliu'ly in smokC-pitvcMilori 
in London. ' 

RKHOiOND, a cky of Bourks county, V'lctoriv, Austraffa, 

3‘ mi S.E; of and suburban to Melbourae. It ta 'oric'df'the 
pleasantest of the metropoliun suburbtyhavihg numerous pw te 
and'public gandens. TheMaremmmiberofprospetous'hvdaStHei 
in thC'city. Pop. (t9«')'37,73Si ' , , .1,, 

BIOBinW) a oity 'Mid 'the oountyHleat Of'Wayne county; 
In^ua, U.&A., on' thetSi btanChi of'the Whitewnter rfevt, 
about 68 m. E. of IiMUmtapolk ' Pw. (1890) s6,6o8';' i^tpewj 
18)336, of whom 1467 wcke foneign-boWi'and loop Wegrbe*'! 
(1906, estimate) iI9,6ok ftk senved'bytheChiCaib/GineiBiia*! 
& Lo^sviIle)'the Grand Rapidiidt IitdhHMt land'the 
Gindnnati, Chicago &l St'louit ikiiwayS) BRii by thO'Ti^ 
Haute, Indkiniqim ft> Eastern'and'”th» >(Rf id elMtric'biter* 
urban raihrsqis/' Riidnnond) has broad i tsell-eha^di'streets;' 
several parks,' including’Gicn’'Milieri(t 39'acstiA,'and'handsome' 
ipuMic bulhtingSi itr'ptibiio institutiens -InritMetha MonrlSMSt.' 1 
Rlwreei(pubw) library oii»>bf the' liiiKesf (igttoo 

volumes «' ipoojand oldetoMr the iente)iaiii artigaR^; tne RMd 1 
Mem^l Hospital,'a Home .IdT'FrisiidleSB Women, the MbiMfet 
Smith Hemo' for 'Aged WaiMai'(i888y, the Wenile' OrpmnS'' 
Home (i8)i99'Evangellcal 'Lt|tbai»n), aM tilt'Eastern IntliattB. 
Homital'for ths liHUBK'dfStoJ.’ JsMt'weat'ol thS eityJtttUwit' 
Easlham Cdlh^ <oo«daaat»nal))<eneaed. In rjUy, rffinrtered'ib 
1099 >»<)' contsoSai'byi’theiSncieiy td' Ohhtk^’imifnfM^in 
bad sO'iidsttuotdrs) 630 «tiidanu -i^d>’8'iiBiiilry‘'0(' 
i8)0d«) bound’vohmsea. Riohmoiid>iwav fok'itliuiy 
centae)) west <of > Philadeiphia,; aMivitkb of > ttie'dwoidty'ef''’ 

FriesMs; It iaian limportaM Mnlany ilnd' eeiHf8ei«M'<tyi«ey' 
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trade m hardware being especially large. Amtmg its manu- 
fa^res m agricultural machinery (especially seeding machines) 
rad tools, automobiles, piano.s, lawn-mowers, roller-skates, 
foundry and machine-shop products, furniture, burial caskets, 
and flour. In 1005 its factory product was valued at $6,731,740, 
an increase of 41-6 % since iqoo. Pipe lines supply the city with 
natu^ gas. The municipality owns and operates the clectric- 
hghting plant. In 1806 Friends from North Carolina and 1 
Pennsylvania settled near here, and Richmond was platted in 
1816. Its growth was slow until the opening of the National 
™^ad, which entered Indiana near the city, and the construction 
of railways. Richmond was incorporated a.s a village in 18x8 
and chartered us a ^rough in 1834 rad as a city in 1840. 

BICHMOND, a city and the county-seat of Madison county, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., about 95 S.E. of Louisville. Pop. (1880) 
*909; (1890) 5073; (> 90 o) 4653, of whom *087 were negroes, 
ft IS served by the Louisville & Atlantic and the Louisville 
& Nashville railways. It is situated in the “ Blue Grass Region,” 
near the foothills of the Cumberland Mountains. It is the 
smt of Madison Institute for girls (1856) and of the Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School (i(|o6). From 1874 to igot it 
was the scat of Central University, which in the latter year was 
consolidated with Centre College at Danville, Ky. {q.vX The 
surrounding country is devoted largely to the cultivation of 
to^-co, Indian corn and wheat, and the breeding of fine horses 
and cattle; and Richmond is an important live-stock market. 
Among the manufactures are bricks, flour, tobacco and cigars, 
and mriages. On the 3otb of August 1862 a Confederate force 
of almut 7000 men under General Edmund Kirby Smith won a 
deasivc victory here over a Union force of a nearly equal 

IvinkmNSmx («8»o-x895) and 

BiCHMOND, a municipal borough in the Kingston parlia¬ 
mentary division of Surrey, England, 9 m. W.S.W. of Charing 
(ross, Undon. Pop. (1891) 26,875; (1901) 31,672. It lies 
on the nght bimk of the Tliames, which is here crossed by 
a bridge carrying the road to Twickenham. Through its 
s'tuat'on Richmond has grown into a large residential 
suburb of the metropolis. The town was anciently called 
.SyeBM rad afterwards Sehme and Shten (a name preserved in 
the village of liAst Sheen, adjacent on the London side) until 
he name was in 1500 changed to Richmond by command of 
lleniy yiL, who was earl of Richmond in Yorkshire. It grew up 
round the royal manor house, which became a frequent residence 
’’j "'ll nothing more than a gateway remains. 
Edward 1 . receiv^ the Scotch commissioners at his manor of 

Edward III., who 

died hwe in 1377. It was frequently used by Richard II., and 
Bohemia died, upon which he cursed the 
place and caused it to be thrown down and defaced." By 

f r. VII., who after its destruction hy 

fire in 1498 restore it. Henry VIII. gave it to Wolsey to 

with the new palace of 
settled it on his son Henry, prince 
“d embellished it at great expense. 

generaUy known as 

?Sl *k**"‘' '* '“funded by 

a w^ urn. m length. After the execution of the king, the 
JW lament pnaented the park to the citizens of London, who 
again jwesented it to Charles II, at the Restoratkai. Though 
iwlly diamainW, the pal^ was the residiace of the quMn 
towager till ,665. and by James II. it was used as a nui^J 

1 «»duaUy falUng into decay, it wm 
parcelled into tenements about 1720. In the old dw park 
extending northw^s from the site of the palace, Kew Obs^- 
tory^ erttied m 1769, occupying the site of a Carthusian 
cony^ found^ by Henry V., and a dwelling-house in which 

r^f^at^ * residence of various members of tl» 

royal f^y To the south-east of the town, at the entrance 
to Richmond Park, is Richmond Hill, from which is seen a 


famous viw of the Thames with the surronndbg country to the 
west. This view was secured to the public by an agreement 
sealed on the 7th of February 1896, between the ^poratiem 
and the trustees of the earl of Dysart, by an act of Parliament 
of 1902, and by the acquisition in the same year, by the London 
county Council, with the assistance of the borough of B 
and other interested local authorities, of the Marble Hill Estate 
and other properly on the Middlesex shore. The church of St 
Mary Magdalen is of considerable antiquity, but almost entirely 
rebuilt; it contains a large number of monuments to ri.l,. brati>d 
persons. A theatre, first established in 1719, was during his later 
yeuis leased by Edmund Kean. The town has a Wesleyan 
theological coUege, founded in 1834. Richmond, which was 
incorporated in 1890, is governed by a mayor, 10 Mermen and 
30 councillors. The borough includes Kew (jr.ti.), Petersham 
and North Sheen. Area, 2491 acres. 

RICHHOND, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Richmond parliamentary division of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 50 m. N.W. from York, the terminus 
of a branch of the North-Eastern railway. Pop (1901) 
3837. It h finely situated on the left bank of the Swale, the 
valley of which is narrow rad the banks steep. The interest 
of the town centres in the castle founded about 1071 by Alan 
Rufus, a son of Odo, <»unt of Penthidvre in Brittany, who is 
aEo ^id to have rebuilt the town on obtaining from W'illiam 
the Conqueror, among other possessions, the estates of the 
^on earl Edwin, embracing some two hundred manors of 
Richmond and extending over nearly a third of the North 
Riding. This tract, comprising five wapentakes, was called 
Kichmondshirc at this time, but the date of the creation of 
the shire is uncertain. When Henry YIL came to the throne 
these possessions reverted to the crown. Henry VIIL gave 
them to his son Henry, afterwards duke of Richmond, by a 
lighter of Sir John Blount, and Charles 11 . bestowed the 
tiUe of duke of Richmond on his son by the duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth. The castle is situated on a perpendicular rock rising 
about 100 ft. above the Swale, and from its great strength was 
considered impregnaWe. Originally it covered an area of 
5 acres, but the only portions of it remaining arc the Norman 
kMp, with pmnacled tower and walls 100 ft. high by ix ft 
thick, and some other smaller towers. The view from the 
keep is very fine, extending westward up the bold valley and- 
over the hills which wall it, and eastward over the rich plain 
of the emtre of the county. The church of St Mary is Iran- 
sihonal Norman, Decorated and Pexpendicular, and is largely 
restored. The church of the Holy Trinity retains only the 
nave ara the detaclied tower, 'llxe building is ancient but was 
restored to use from ruins. Close to the town are ruins of 
I'-asby Abbey, a Premonstratensian foundation by Roald 
constable of Richmond Castle in 1152, beautifully situated by 
the river The remains, which are considerable, include a 
Uec^ted gateway, an Eariy English chapel and fragments 
of the transepts and choir of the church, with sufficient portions 
of the domestic buildings to enable the complete plan to be 
grammar-school founded by Elizabeth 
a Gothic building was erected in 1850, in memory of the Rev 
Jmes TMe, a fdrraer master. The tower of a Franciscan 
abbey founded in 1258 remains. The chief modem buildings 
are the town hall, market hall and the mechanics’ institute. 
The pnncipal trade is in agricultural produce, but there are a 
pa]^ mfll and an iron and braxB foundry. An annual meeting 
IS held on the racecourse in September. In 1889 Richmond 
berame seat of a suffragan bishop in the diocese of Ripon 
The town n governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and i* councillors 
Area, 2520 atires. 

, name Richmond ikic»0moHt. TNcAemnM) basnot been traced 
U 15 .’ ** ** pimhaWe that there was a Kttle- 

ment on the rtte of ^ meeent town before that date. Feasibly 
**'“‘*'^^8* o* th« Domesday Survey, a plaee^lSt 
Blttough jMRo enou^ to have a church in ioS6,^appeura to have 
yraizhed before the close of the i2lh century. As fifw fs 
the charter was granted in 1145. But a lator charter 

(1146) sitowa that the burgesses had enjoyed some municipal 
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libertiei ut an earlier period. The charter o( 1143 gave the 
Dullnesses the borough of Richmond to Iwld for ever in fee 
at an iwual tent 01 Iv). Other charters were granted by Earl 
Conan in iiso, by Earl John II. in ia68 and by Edward III. (the 
first royal charter) in 1328. and confirmed in subsequent reims. 
A clmter of tocorporation was granted by Queen Elisabeth under 
the title of aldermen and burgesses in tyib, and another iw Charles 
II. in 1068 under the name of mayor and aMermen. This last, 
though superseded later, was restored in the reign of James II. and, 
until the passing of the Municipal Reform Act of 1833, was reguded 
as the governing charter of the borough. Although Richmond 
received a summons as early as 1328. it was not represented in parlia¬ 
ment until 2584, from which nme it usually sent two members. 
In 1867 the numoer was reduced to one. Since 1883 (he representa¬ 
tion has been merged in the Richmond division of the North Riding. 
The charter of Earl John II. points to the existen(^ of a market 
before 126B, but there is no grant of it extant. In 1278, Edward I. 
granted the same cart a yearly fair to be held at Richmond from the 
3rd to the JOth of September inclusive. Queen Elisabeth grante<l 
the burges.scs a market every Saturday, a market every fortnight 
for animals and a fair each year on the vigil of Ihdm Sunday. At 
one time there appear to Itave been as many as four aimuat fairs. 
There is now only one, which takes place on the 2nd and 3rd of 
November. The weekly market is still held on Saturday, and there 
is a fortnightly market for cattle. In the middle ages Richmond 
had an important market for corn and wool. There is evidence 
later of tratSc in lead, and also of a flourishing manufacture of 
hand-knitted stockings. As the town posses-ses the only railway 
station in Swaledale, the market is still of cons^uence. But the 
stocking industry decayeil with the introduction of machinery. 
William the Lion of Scotland was imprisone<l in the castle in the 
reign of Henry 11 .. but otherwise the town owes its importance 
chiefly to its lords. The honour was a valuable possession in the 
middle ages, and it was usually in royal or semi-royal hands. 

See U. Gale. Hepstrum Honoris de Richomuna (London, 1722); 

Clarkson, The History and Antiquitus of Richmond (Richmond, 
1821) ; T. I). Whitaker, A History of Richmondshire (London, 
1823); Victoria County History, Yorkshire. 

RICHMOND, the capital of V'irginia, U.S.A., the county- 
seat of Heniico county, and a port of entry, on the James 
river (at the head of navigation), about 100 m. S. by ,W. of 
Washington, D.C., and about 125 m. by water from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Pop. (1850) 27,570; (i860) 37,910 ; (1870) 51,038; 
(i88o) 63,600; (1890) 81,388; (1900) 85,050, of whom 
32,230 were negroes and 2865 were foreign-bom; (1910 
census) 127,628. Richmond is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line.the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Seaboard Air Line, the Southern 
and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac railways, and 
by the Old Dominion, the Virginia Navigation and the Chesa¬ 
peake steamship lines. The city has a beautiful situation 
on the hilly ground (maximum elevation, about 250 ft. above 
sea-level) along the north and east banks of the James, at a 
bend where the river changes its south-easterly course for one 
almost due south. It occupies seven hills, from which fact 
it has been called “ the Modem Rome.” The western stretch 
of the river, opposite the city, breaks into rapids which have a 
fan of about 116 ft. in 9 m. and provide abundant water power. 
BeUe Isle (the site of a Confederate prison camp during the 
Civil War), about ) m. long by about i m. wide, is in this part 
of the river; a little farther down stream are a group of small 
islets, and opposite the south-eastern boundary of Hie city is 
Mayo’s Islanci. Within the city's lines the river is crossed 
by two bridges (to Manchester) for vehicles and pedestrians, 
and three railway bridges. The river has been improved by 
Federal engineers since 1870; in June 1909 (up to WWdi time 
$1,799,033 had been expended for improvements) there was 
a channel 100 ft. wide and 18 ft. deep, nearly contouously 
from Hampton Roads to the Richmond sriiarf, and the maxi¬ 
mum draft at low water was ifri ft. 


About three-fourths of the dty's total street mileage (ta» m.) 
is paved Belgian block or macadam being used on the principat 
thmoughfares. About 637 * are devoted to dty paAs, 

among which are William Byrd Park (300 acres), in the westtmpart 
oftoe city, Toseph Bryan Psrk (lOa-O acres), CUmboiaso Park 


ituM), Monroe Square Ifi acres), JeJtersM Park (O-i acres) and 
Uatsludl Square (7 aor^- P»e ? 

notrowpadoy the dty. Half, a mdo K.W. of the dty are the Fair 
Drowda, whm * state fait is held annually. 


Of Richmond’s paUie buildinp; 
intewst. St John’s Episcopal awi 


several have great histoeic 
lurch, built in 1740 (and sub¬ 


sequently much entarged), a noted especially as the meeting 
place of the Virginia Convention of March 1775, before whiM 
Patrick Henry made a famous speech, endi^, “ 1 ’hnow not 
what course others may take, but as for me, Give me Ufaerty, 
or give me death I ” The Capitol (be;[un in 1785 and com- 
|det^ in 1792—^the wings were adchKf in 1906) was designed 
from a model and plans of the Maison Carrde, at Ntmes, sup¬ 
plied by Thomas Jefferson, while he was minister to Ffance. 
Aaron Burr was tried for treason and then for misdemeanour 
in this building in 1807, the Vir^nia secession convention met 
here in 1861, and during the Civd War the sessions of the Con¬ 
federate Congress were held here. In its rotunda it ' Jean 
Antoine Houdon’s full-length marble statue of Washington, 
provided for by the Virginia General Assembly in 1784, and 
erected in 1796; its base bears a fine inscription written by 
James Madison. In a niche is a Houdon bust of Lafayette, 
a replica of the original presented to the city of Paris by the 
state of Virginia. The (ud Stone House (the oldest budding 
in the city) was erected as a residence in 1737, and is now used 
for a museum. Masons’ Hall, whose corner-stone was laid in 
(785, is said to be the oldest exclusively Masonic building in 
the United States. The F.xrcutive Mansion of the Confederate 
States of America, built in 1819, purchased by the city in i86a, 
and leased to the Confederate government and occupied by 
President Jefferson Davis in i&a-65, was acquired m 1890 
by the Confederate Memorial Library Society, and is now a 
Confederate Museum with a room for each state of the Con¬ 
federacy and a general library in the “ Solid South ” room; 
it has valuable historical pa^rs, collected by the Southern 
Historical Society, and the society has publi^ed a Calendar 
of Confederate Papers (1908). The former residence of Chief- 
Justice John Marshall, miilt in 1795, is still standing; and the 
Lee Mansion, which was the war-time residence of General 
Robert E. Lee's family, has been occupied, since 1893, by 
the Virginia Historical Society (organisM I831; reorganieed 
1847) as the repository of a valuable library and collection ot 
portraits of historical interest. Libby Prison, which stood 
on the northern bank of a canal, near the river, in the eastern 
part of the city, was taken down in iSSS-Sp, and its materials 
removed to Chicago, where it was reconstructed, in ee nearly 
as possible its original form, and became the Libby Prison 
War Museum.^ 'IV Valentine Museum is in a house on 
Eleventh and Clay Streets, in which Aaron Burr was enter¬ 
tained while he was on trial, and which with $50,000 and his 
collections was devised to a board of trustees in i^a by Mann 
S. Valentine. The museum includes 3300 booka, many being 
of the teth and 16th centuries, a department of engravings, 
a Virginia Room with portraits and relics, some tapestries, 
an excellent collection of casts and valuaUe American 
archaeological specimens. 

The more m^ern buildings include the City Hidl, a fine 
granite structure (completed m 1893), with a tower 180 ft tall; 
the Libtary building which houses the state library (about 
80,000 volumes, with many portraits and a valuable coUKtim 
of old manuscripts), the State Law Library and also the offices 
of most of the state officials; the Post-Office and Customs 
House; the SUte Penitentiary; the Chamber of Commerce ; 
and, among the religious edifices, the Sacred Heart Cathedral 
^oman Catholic), presented to the city by Mr and Mrs Thomas 
F. Ryan; the Monumental Church, built on the site of the 
Richmond Theatre, in the burning of which, in iBii, Acting- 
Governor George W. Smith and fifty-iune others lost th^ ttvt*; 
and St Paul’s Church, where Teoersim Davis was atteodmg 
services, on die 2nd of April 1865, when he received newt from 

>As bimt fai tttehMoad in *843 by Luther Ubfew.it watss-teNk 
structura, tlitea storoy s high In.WMit and four in um rear; 'It bad 
she roonw, cweli about 100x43 ft., was eacd as a tcteeco wart- 
bonse and a sHJp^haadlcry natit 1861, ead Mien wNtf'dlie'cwtim! 
ot Riebmond was used as a prison, ehiefly for' Pedtnl ofMsts. 
Prsqueatfy it was tnfriMy overorowded (by as nuUiy as- laaoptfs- 
onets at a thns), tbs inmates often saAeied gnat privatkaw, amt 
many died or were ^hysiaBlht disaUed for the pnailadsr of their 
Bves: ' ‘ ..■ .. 
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-iiiRMraii Lm that GoHiral Gnuit had brokea through the lioes 
*fciBcw»burg«nd that Richmond must be evacuated. Rose- 
loary.'liibrary wasigivcn to the city by Thomas Nelson Page in 
memcry^ai bu wife, who died in 1888. 

Richmond has many fine inoauineats and statues of historic 
lintenat and artistic merit, tlie most noteworthy of the fwmer 
hmag :tbc. Wi^ington Monument, in Capitol Square. In 1850 
tto tommiiaion accepted the model submit^ by Tlioraas 
Cmwlord (i8«4-i8i57), an American sculptor, the comcr-stonc 
afithe monument was laid hi that year, and the equestrian 
atatUBiOf Washington, with sub-statues of Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, was unveiled on the **nd of Pebruary 1858. 
Therealter were added sub-statues of Chiet-Justice J ohn Marshall 
and George Maaon (1726-1792) by Crawford, and statues of 
Andriw Li'wis (17,70-1781) and Thomas Nelson (1738-1789), 
and six aJIegoricol subjects, by Randolpli Rogers (1835-1892), 
the monuoKnt being aimpleled in j8^, at a cost of about 
Sa6o,ooo, of which about $47,000 represented private gifts and 
the iateiust thereon. The greatest hc^ht of the monument is 
(oat., and the diameter of its base is % ft In (apitol .Square 
arc also a marble statue of Henry Clay, by Joel T. Hart (1810- 
1S77), a brunsp .statue of Stonewall Jackson, by John Henry 
Fcdijy (1818 -1874), an Knglisb sculfitor, “ presented to the city 
bi English gentlemen ’’ (Hon. A. J. Reresford-Hopc and others) 
ami unveiled in 1875; a statue of Hunter Hdiacs McGuini 
(1835-tqoft), a famous Virginia surgeon 5 and a statue of William 
Smith (i7^>-i 887), governor of Virginia in 1846-49 and in 
1884-65. In Monroe Park is a statue by E. V. Valentine of 
Beigi-Genctal W!lliaro.s Carter Wickliam (1820-1888) of tlw Con¬ 
federate army. Another noteworthy monument Is the noble 
equestrian statue of General Rolicrt 15 . Lee, surmounting a 
lofty granite pedestal at the head of Franklin Street. Ihis 
statue, by Marius Jean Antonin Mercii (k 1845), was unveiled 
in 1890, Adjai;ent is an equestrian statue of General J., E. B. 
Stuart, by Frciierick Moynihan, and at the west end of Monu¬ 
ment Avenue is the Jefferson Davis Monument, by VV, C. 
Nowlund, in front of which i.s a .statue of Jefferson Davis, by 
E. V. Vaicntinc. On Libby Hill, in the .soutb-castorn part of the 
city, is a monument to tlie jirivate soldiers and sailors of the 
Conicderacy. 

In .Holly wood Cemetery (dedicated in 1849) are the graves of 
many.famous men, including presidents James Monroe and John 
I'yler; Jefferson Davis, John Randolph of Roanoke, the 
Conffldetate generals, A. P. HUl, L E. B, Stuart and (jcorge E. 
Pklfttt', Commodore Matthew E. ilaury (1806-1873); James 
A. Seddon (1815-1880), Secretary of. War «f' the Ceufedcrate 
StMes m 1862-64;; and John ,R. Thompson (1823-1873), 
widely know® in bit day as a poet and as the editor of tW; 
UMlitim Likraty Mestngfr in 1847-59. Here, too, are buried 
about 16,000 Confederate soldiers (to whose memory there is 
a massive ^lyramid.of undressed granite, 40 ft. sq. at the ba.se 
and 90 ft. high), lu thenorth-easturn partof tlmoity isOakwood 
Cemtacry, iii,:whit^ are the graves lof about .18,000 Confederate 
soldiots. Two miles north-i«st of the city is the National 
C«metcc.v, with grave* of 6571 Federal soldiers (5700 unknown) 
most of whom were killed in the actions near Richmimd. 

Riobwp nd is the Mat of Richmond CqUmc (opeheS in 1832; 
elmrttted ta 1*40; and co-edncsfionai since t8o8). Whidfrin 
5?* ** mstniotoiv add ,741 students, of whom j* were in 

^' '» *‘»Wishod » 890 > * thoWomanfs 
Misgc (Hamist,; opusd in iSm), which , in lyov-so had 20 iq- 
rtrwtwand wtjtadenrt; the V^inia.Meiihasfcs’ InsU-lute fiBsS, 
in^ng a WAt St^of Technofe^y; the thiion Theblogiral 
in Virginia (PwBbjrterian; opened In I8S4 Bh8 removed 
taRlebinond in 1898 from Hampm-Sidnryu wfaieh .in loos-to 
I, 7.>n»tructo« and 80 students; the Medical College of Virginia 
^ haa medigai, denial.and phamwcegticai 

daMttmeBla. and in .loochnlQ hsA dodeoclwraanii ss* stiidenta.: the 
y*^(*F* **y.*^*.‘ y *"°*' jMwhelae whisli hss daparttMots of 

aiiw t wn e,demiitiynad.phasiaacyiaud sn SMP-iotaTdr teafihais 
and Mo.oiwieata.; thaliartdhom WemurMColh^afBwlwtk fw 
jwwip aud, tar. negnes. VisRiaia Uno^Vai^toTiJ^" 

i <ta^ha1s. {inrtdHtataeveral.relqims .SHteiilieil ,ara.,^ 
Iished in Richmond. The principal newspapers are the Tfiloei- 


Ihspaleh (Pemociatic; DispaUh, .1850; Tunes, 1880,.; consoli- 
,dated,« ipoi) and the Msa's-te^sr (Democratic, ,1899). Among 
the. city s clumi arc the Westmoreland and the Ckmuponwealth. 

The city!g charitable institutions include the Memorial (1907), 
Virginia Sheltering Arms (1889) and St Luke's homltals, the 
Retreat for tlie Sick .(1877I, the Eye, Nose. Ear mid Throat In- 
hrinary (1880). .the Cootederalc Soldiers' Home. (tSSi). suimorted 
jointly .bj- tlie state and the ci(y, a Home for Needy Coh^erate 
Women (1900), the City Almshouse and Hospital, and several 
otj^nages and homos for the aged. 

ilichmond is the leading manufachiring city of Virginia, the value 
of its factory products in 1905 being *28,202,607, an increase ol 
22.4 % since *900 and nearly 19 % of the value of the state'.s 
taefory products in this year. The chief industry is the manufac¬ 
ture of tobacco for smoking and chewing, of cigars and cigarette;, 
and of snuff. There are large iron and steel works here, notably 
the Tredegar Iron Works. Other important manufactures, with 
their .ptpduct-vaJurs in 1905, arc lumber and planing-mill producis. 
8308,953; fancy and paper boxes and wooden packing boxes, 
84 J»iSas > coffee and spices, *245,689; iuundry and niadhinc- 
fihop products, *338,570; and saddlery and harness, *235,830. 
Ktehmond is the port ol entry for the DLstrict of Richmond; In 
1007 Its imports were valued at *913.2.74 and its exports at 
*i 3 «>a 7 S; in 1909. its imparts at *693,822 and its cmxirts at 
Sa 4 . 3 VO- I'he city.lias a large jobbing and retail trade. 

Riclimond is governed under a charter of 1870 with atnondmonls. 
Hie mayor is elected for two years and has the powers and authority 
in criminal cases ol a justice of the peace. The city council is 
cooqwsisl of a commem council (five members from each ward 
elected for two years) and of a board of aldermen (three momber.s 
from each ward to -be. elected foi- four years), Otlior elective 
officers ate the mayor, city treasurer, city sergeant, commonwealth 
attorney, city, coUietor, city auditor, sheriff and high constable 
electi-d for four years ; and elcarks of the various conris elected for 
eight yoats. The commissioner of tlie revenue is appointed for a 
term of four years by tlic judge ol the corporation eourt. Thnr 
justices oi the peace are elected from each ward for a term of two 
years. 'J he city council apjxiints an attorney for the corporation, 
a city engineer,, a city clerk, a police justice, a board of fire coni’ 
missfoners and a board of police cofflnirs.sioners, onc-from each Ward, 
who have control of the fire and police departments, resjjeotively] 
and a number of uthor officers. .The city owns its 'gas works 
woter worjfes saA an electiie-Iighting plant (loio) for municipai 
lighting. The debt limit is sot by tlie city charter at 18 % of 'file 
asacsfwl value of the taxable rcftf estate of the city. In 19O9 the 
taxable real evtate and personal .property was valued at *108,667,716, 
and the city had no floatang debt; on.the 1st of February ion> 
there weru *10,706,328 worth of bonds outstanding, and the sinking 
fund was *2.011,857. ^ 

An eiqskwing patty frwn Jamestown, under qommajid of 
Captain Christppjher Newport (r. 1,765-1617), and including 
Captain John Smith, sailed up the James river in 1607, and on 
the . 3rd of June erected a cross on one ol the small i!ilaiid.s 
opposite the sjte of the present city. The first permanent 
nettlement vuithin the present limits of the city was nifole in 1600 
in the < 4 iBtriet,Iohg la«mfn as,,Rockctt’.s. Later in the same year 
Captain Bmitb b^ght from the Ihi^ns a tract of land on the 
east bank o(.the,7iver, about, 3 m- below this settlement, and near 
the sito at the (pnesantPowlM^ii. 'iTiis tract he named “ N»ne- 
such,",and bore be attempted, to calvish a small body of seddiers 
who had occupied a less.'favqntabU site in the vicinity; but they 
objected to the .change,and,, being attacked; by the Jndkus, 
sought the , protection of fibnith, utho made prisoners of their 
leaders, with the reaiU, apwrcntly, that the settlement was 
abandoned. .Jn 1645 Fort iWles was erected at the, falls of 
the J;^s as.* frontier defence. In 1676, during “ Baoon’.s 
RnbeliiRn,” a -party of Virginiaas under Bacon’s comnand 
killed about ,»fla Induuw who were, defending, a fort on a hill a 
lAiort distance'east of , the sfre-of Richmond in the “ Battle of 
.IBuudy Bun,” so railed because the blood; of the. slain savages is 
said to have coloured the hTopk(ot “ run ”) at th? htise c2 the 
hi]]. Colonel William Byrd,’ who owned much hW, along the 


Who'n^d f^ ,of 

iy vtailto 

in I^mdon. went 70 Vftginfis'^ dtMiit' htcMM •' sMomiM 
VMIaa; ttafftt. uws wewmbcr'afftlfo'HaiiiMiiif 1677- 

DSSal .was;* »up|>oi«es(9|i l!<itha*iel..aa««p, *t;the 'begiaaiagiuf 
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wa^ lat^ Qiilt in AprA wats % ¥njw Willwwn Hayot(,(^ J^^ftSr>!744}, 
nno ^w,as nworporntad 1*6.11 ,|<>wn, in, #.748. . tphe, ipnl^lic nsporqs 
the,ifitftte ms jr^ved thithar in 1.777 from'Villiawsburg, 
afld in May OM ffriclwiond wm gonde the qftpfrii). : On ♦^/sSi 
q( jwi^, 17SJ tin tomn,v 44 partly b»ign«i,by;«,f*r<sno?n^t 
^.8^b,topop*„iind« Gfln.,i8«n«Jict, ArnoWi th? »o*<»r,a<» 

Mifguumii.'OitfiR^ [Jfrtle ^'nwtiineOi and .mucll oi the damage 
heipgidfwe.by ynntonwit-Colonel John G^ Simcoe’* celebcated 
iKiapgors. ^..Siiebinaiyl ,w#s,ifir.st cb*ftoted.a 6 a pity in i7g8;^and 
mi jjTSS.jt was ,aljpa*^ a rt^esentative in the 'Howe of 
Delegate , , ,,|„ , 

liThe. tmpottanBe. of 'Kiuhmond ^during the Civil, War,.was 
prinpipaUy dne to, its having been, made the capital of the 
(^iiiederato States (by wt pf tlie ii’rouisionalGovemment on the 
Sth of.^Mayitbhj).. .UaMeawies* to Washington, the .material and 
manufapturing rwatrees epneantratpd in it, and the, moral im- 
pertawe attached, to its,possassioa by both sides, caused it tv he 
xegardedas the,pentne pf gravity, of t)ie military oporatioo* in the 
east to .w!lufih the greatest leaders and the finest armies w,orc 
devoted fi)om,Jd6j to 18O5, (^American Civtj, War.) The 
city’s isystem of ddenees., .which began to .stake frgm i^ Jtoy 
,186ii included-aliw ol 17 (heavy .batteries,, completely encirebng 
U.iu an average distance of .about 2 m,. j another line of amuller 
batteries,ami trenches,, from, about a, mile (or Its*) to, abowt 
8,m.. beyond the h«a,vy.battprie%and,praol<ical]y;Hnbroken (horn 
the north bank of the James(wffiit of ♦be eity)toaj*(U|t iro-west 
of that river .(sputfe of the city) j and,the; opter aotiks, appro**- 
matoly par/dJ«iing.the inner, J«e, at.dUtf^ses,^ .from, zto 
from tiw line northia!i!d.,fiast,of thg,city, .xWe.v^s nmeh 
con.fnsionandkwfrssnpss ihitii;hmon4>during,the;earliet,stages 
of .the, Wiar. lEhe citylfiippUor.iorqe was. unahlo Xo cope, whh 
theiiptuation creatpd by the. i>i#x, of soldiers,,gamblers .and 
adveatHrers„and\on jthp rst of ,H«''eb rw8, fresident Davis (by 


eof^, and .appointed,filial John il.iJiVtr^er to 

enforce nhUtarytulp. .Ccppral Windta * arbitrary qic(;rohc of 
iiis;p(wgt;was, h^qyar^resentedffl.yigorowty by tht;,hfri*en* 
that on the 19th of April the Co>d*d®?liO V^RfWWlfTiwy 
modified the law.iiwder' Whiofttbesrecei.ved noworsfriom 

the pneddcnit,, :thn,«w^i of/M'QeDap;* %|W}|u^ 

(see 5 (oaKTOjgat,bsvja|i 4 )^./&q,) laiSb^.caMqiftgiifat^oppr.e- 
iiejnsion.in Richmond,.and iprMw tbb,»! 5 pmo<pf 


.made w Februaey and lUichjdfia.toi,free,the 
m^broond;^ of.eaw^y raid*.Thftanoathnpwtant 
,(rf,the*ewas.thabnf.^erd ifrijudianaCihj*jwh*,4tpii^ 

Ulw.Bahlgwn.CkiilNghiiato.aOT^^ 

IkWpw^wigkiUed (and M*roh)l.,...; 

GWial,.U.Sii<3»ntjb«g*n the final oarapiiignf^aginashiUch- 
mond Ml May .rfifia ^bw, Wk,d»rk»ss . and >;fxitnisMiiio). 
Shea’s .owralcy, during the <*' Richmond,Raid,!* carried the 
.qitys outer ,defeBoesi(May ra);hut found .thartverfme too.sfri«c 
,to be taken .hyi aasault and,moved away., In, Jane Grant;’* 
army crcBsod the JiSinei and attached .frae |h Rttearibuig,, fftiin 
loHow^ many ^months of unHitermjttent pteiame iim|, hath 
Eatersbuw and (Richmond, Gf»era), Renpuain. ilTBiitJer 
i^tur^ the loudiem outer bne of,;theRiohmend,deftMW,on 
the apthof iSfiphewber aSfia,,, .On, thaandof Aprii'ifi^ Eotarahurg 
feH, (Rrahmond was evacuatedstbatini^t, alter the,iroaetadr, 
.the faridget and'mnny of the military and tobapqostwaihoiiuc* 
had been ^ on-fire by order of Qimer^ R. 3r,Ewdj, -«i,rhat 
when,the,Federal tc^, under OeotralGodfrsw l^taidiitf^- 
,*8^) entered .the city on.,the following! morning Af^i^a 

scriw qonflagratiou.wtts under way, .which was nWaathwgmfaed 
imfiUbowtOBtethird of the city, ind«ding,»eiveral.pf,itatot«ic 
budding*,I .had ibaen destroyed. During , the war Aba prinaipal 
upn, wundry of' CottfedeFacy (IVQdcg^ iws. in 

Richmond,land here most ofthe'csnoon tMad,hy thofTenfe^ate 
nrmieswere.cast. ■ ,. -,i, 

6i».wa^ W, Henv. "Wcbmpnd e«,tbe,3aaiee‘;,ia>«iMM<K 
T^ oj.ihe.Swthtm,^les (JJew YprR JooqL^Edited.hyiLyinaii P. 
Powell; and Samuel Mbrdecal, Richmond in Sy-Goni Z)«ys (Rfch- 
amd. 1850; and edi, ifi6e). t , \ 

;;»KJIOIOto .A 1 I«„ WtBBy, .,aA« 6 Ailtt, 

(taag-isoa). mother of fri* ;EngHHi long,/Henry,-,¥11.,^oad 
foundresaof St Jnimrs and Christ’a collegts at'Cambridge/Iras 
the daughter .and’befreas of 'John Btiaulort, diiltl pf-^ertet, 
wd!was w on. the jist df il(fty;.|M43, >lvt ,i<iSi,!iihh'm4ri4i*l 
Edmund Tudor, carl oT Richmond^ who dWdiin ihfiuQObiviDS 

gtanley., eftsrwivrds eari of Derbi^. ^e' was kiCoWttat 'coro- 


teowwwry pfmjq,;,.l?!fasidpub%yi#AjRQtnted fpr.ws 
ai}d theiifrwml*esi«f, ww Rf tbe.cgbmet.JteWhf^*?bfw.w 
citiaciK ^ed thq,ci|ypriwiBitAM4y,i:bPi,P0hWfiPS«.'^^'b^^^ 
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tim<* Mi»» Stewart resisted the king’s im[>ortunities, thouijh her I 
hehaviotir was far from modest and “ she had no aversion to 
scandal.” She had numerous suitors, including the duke of I 
Buckingham and Francis Digby, son of the carl of Bristol, 
whose unrequited love for her was celebrated by Dryden. Her 
lienuty appeared to her rontcmporarics to be only equalled by 
her childish silliness ; but her letters to her husband, preserved 
in the British Museum, arc not devoid of good sense and feeling. 
The king’s infatuation was so great that when the queen’s life 
was despaired of in i66,v it was reported that he intended to 
marry Miss Ktewart, and foui years later he was considering 
the possibility of obtaining a divorce to enable him to make her 
his wife. This was at a time when Charles feared he was in 
danger of losing her us his mistress, her hand being sought in 
marriage hy Charle.s Stuart, duke of Richmond and Lenno.\. 
The duchess of ('Icveland, who was losing her hold on the king’s 
affections, is reported liy Hamilton to have led the king to Miss 
Stewart's apartment at midnight when Richmond w'as closeted 
with her, and the duke was immecliiitrly expelled from court. 

In March ihrt? the ladv eloped from Whitehall with Richmond 
and married him secretly in the country. The king, who was 
greatly enraged, suspected Clarendon of being privy to the 
inarriage, and, according to Burnet, deprived him of office for 
t his (iffcnee. The duchess of Richmond, however, soon returned 
to court, where .she remained for manv years ; and although 
she was disfigured by small-pox in ihcifi, she retained her hold 
cm the king’s affections. Her husband was sent as ambassador 
to Denmark, where he died in 1672. The- durhess was present 
at the birth of the princ’c of Wales, .son of James II., in 1688, 
being emc of those who signed the certificate before the council. 
She died in 1702, leaving a valuable property to her nephew the 
earl of Blanlyrc, whose seat was named Lennoxiove after her. 

UlMUoc.RAi'HV -C.iIlK'rt Hurm t. HisCmv e/ mv own Time (Civols., 
iJxford, i8jj) ; Samuel I’ciiya, Diary. 0 vols. (lamdoii, iBgi-iSoc), 
and numerous editions) ; Anthony Hamilton, Memoirs of Gram- 
monl, translated by Boyer, oditexi hy So \V. Scott (2 voLs., London, 
1883, i8<2o) ; Anna Jameson, Memoirs of Tieautxes of ike Court of 
Charles II., with their Portraits (jnd cd., London. i8j8); Jules J. 
Jusserand, A Trench Ambassador at the Court of Charles II. (London, 
1802) ; Edmund Ludlow, Memoirs, /6.’( yv, edited by C. H. Firth 
(2 vol«., Oxtord, i8cm), ' (U. J. M.) 

RICHTIR. ADRIAN LUDWIG (1803 1883), German painter 
and etcher, was born at Dre,sdcn in 180,5, 'he son of the engraver 
Karl August Richter, trum whom he received his training; but 
he was strongly influenced by Erhard and Chodowiecki. He 
was the most popular, and in many way.s the most typical 
German illustrator of the middle of the :9th century. His work 
is as typically German and homely as arc the fairy-tales of 
Grimm. Richter visited Italy from 182,5-26, and his " Thunder- 
.storm in the Sabine Mountains” at the Staedel Institute in 
Frankfort is one of the rare Italian subjects from his brush. In 
1828 he worked as designer for the Meissen factory, and in 1841 
he became professor and head of the landscape atelier at the 
Dresden Academy. The Dresden Gallery owns one of his best 
and most characteristic paintings in the ‘‘ Bridal Procession in 
a Spring Landscape.” He died at Loschwitz near Dresden 
in 1884. 

RICHTRR. BRNST FRIEDRICH EDDARD (1808-1879). 
German musical theor'ist, was bom at Gr(».schdnau in Saxony, 
on the 24tli of October 1S08. He first studied music at Zittau. 
and afterwards at Leipzig, where he attained so hi^ a reputation 
that in 184.5 he was appointed professor of harmony and counter¬ 
point at the conservatorium of music, then newly founded by 
Mendelssohn. On the death of Hauptmann on the 3rd of 
January 1868, he was elected cantor of the Thomasschule, 
wKich office he retained until his death on the 9th of April 1879. 
He is best known by three theoretical works— Lehrbuch in 
Harmotiie, Lekre vom Cotetrapunct and I.ehre von in Fuge — 
valuable textbooks known to English students through the 
excell ent tra nslation by Franklin Taylor. 

RICHTER, ROGER (1839-1906), German politician, was 
bum on the ^toth of July 1839 at DOsscldorf. After attending 
the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg and Berlin, he entered the i 
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government service, being stationed in his native town. In 1864 
he was chosen burgomaster of Neuwied; but he was already 
known for his Liberal opinions, and the government refused to 
confirm the appointment. He was hereupon transferred to 
Bromberg, in East Prussia, which to an inhabitant of the Rhine¬ 
land was the worst form of exile, and in consequence he resigned 
his place in the public service. He now went to Berlin, where 
he earned his living as a journalist. He was the most consistent 
advocate of those doctrines of latssez jaire and individual liberty 
which the Germans call Maneheslntuni. He was also keenly 
interested in the attempts made at that period to create co¬ 
operative societies among the working men, and wrote a work 
on co-operative stores. It was not long before he came into 
conflict with the government; an electioneering pamphlet 
publishefl in 1867 was confiscated ; he was put on his trial but 
acquitted. In 1867 he was elected a member of the newly 
formed Reichstag, and in 1869 of the Prussian parliament. He 
soon became one of the most influential politicians in Germany. 
A member of the Progressive party, in 1880 one of the founders, 
and eventually the leader, of the Frei-sinnige, he was always in 
opposition. Next to Windthorst {q.v.) he was Bismarck’s most 
dangerous opponent. After the great change of policy in 1878, 
for a time his influenre was a great impediment to the govern¬ 
ment ; as a consistent adherent to free trade, he was the leader 
of the opposition to the introduction of protection, to the new 
colonial policy, and to State Socialism. It was after 1880 that he 
raised the cry Bismarck muss fort. He always took a great part 
in debates on the military and naval establishments, in vain 
opposing the constant increase of army and navy. It was hi.s 
refusal to support the government propo.sals in 1893 for an 
increase of the army which led to the break up of his party : he 
was left with only eleven followers; and, except among the middle 
class of Berlin and some other Prussian cities, the old Radical 
party, of whirl) ho was the chief representative, from that time 
had little influence in the country. In 1885 he founded the 
Freisinnige Zeitung, which he edited himself; of his numerous 
brochures the most successful was his attack on Socialism, 
entitled Sosialiemokratische Zukunjlsbildn (Berlin, 1891), a 
clever and successful satire on the Socialist state of the future. 
This has been translated into English. He also wrote much on 
Prussian finance, and under the title Das politische A, B.C Buck 
rompiled a very useful political handbook for Radical voters. 
He also published in 1892 reminiseenres of his youth (Jugeii- 
dnrinnungen), and two volumes of parliamentary reminiscences 
(/»»alien Reichstag, 1894-1896). 

He died at Jena on the 26th of January 1906. 

RICHTER, HANS (1843- )> Hungarian musical conductor, 

bom at Raab on the 4th of April 1843, was the son of the 
kapellmeister at the cathedral, and of his wife, ttie Josephine 
Csazinsky, who was the first to perform Venus in Tannkauser 
at Vienna. Young Hans sang either soprano or alto in the 
cathedral choir, according to requirement, and occasionally 
played the organ. But his public debut was made as a drummer 
in Haydn’s Paukenmesse. In 1853, at the age of ten, he appeared 
in a concert as pianist in Hummel’s E flat quintet; and in 1854, 
after his father’s death, went to the choristers’ school, the 
Convikt (where Schubert was educated) in Vienna, and there 
became chorister in the Court Chapel. For five years from i860 
Richter studied under Heissler and Sechter in the Vienna Con- 
serx'atorium, and he leamt the horn under KIcinecke. A year and 
a half after his first lesson he became homist in the old Kkmth- 
nerthor Theatre at £3 a month. Meanwhile he had devoted 
time to conducting. It was not till August 1868 that Richter 
made his first appearance as a conductor, at the Hof Theater, 
Munich (where he had just been appointed), in William Tell ; 
but in the next year he resigned this post, went first to Paris, 
then to Brussels, and finally to Triebschen, where he cqiied 
Der Ring its Nibebmgen for Wi^er. In April 1871 Richter 
took up his new duties as conductor of die Hungarian National 
Opera at Budapest, where he remained four years, until he 
began in May 1875 hb long oonnexion with the Vienna Opera, 
which terminated only with the century. In 1876 Riditer 
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directed the rehearsals and performances of DerRiug at BajTeuth, 
and in 1877 paid his first visit to England to conduct the Wagner 
Festival at the Albert Hall. There in 1879 he founded the 
Richter Concerts, which were a revelation to London musical 
circles of the masterly personality of the conductor, and his 
influence upon the orchestra; in 1885 he became conductor of 
the Birmingham Triennial Festival^ and was created Mus. 
Doc. Oxon. honoris causa. In 1882 Richter also conducted a 
famous series of performances of Wagner’s works (including the 
first in F.ngland of Die Meislersinger and Tristan) at Drury Lane, 
and in igoo became conductor of the Halle Orchestra in Man¬ 
chester. He had established his position as one of the most 
richly gifted and the most experienced of modem conductors, 
supreme in the interpretation of Beethoven, Wagner and 
Brahms. 

RICHTEB, JEHBMIAS BENJAMIN (1762-1807), German 
chemist, was bom at Hirschberg in Silesia on the loth of March 
1762, became a mining official at Breslau in 1794. and in 1800 
was appointed assessor to the department of mines and chemist 
to the royal porcelain factory at Berlin, where he died on the 
4th of April 1807. To him belongs the merit of carrying out 
.some of the earliest determinations of the quantities by weight 
m which acids saturate bases and bases acids, and of arriving 
at the conception that those amounts of different bases which 
can saturate the same quantity of a particular acid are equiva¬ 
lent to each other. He was thus led to conclude that chemistry 
is a branch of applied mathematics and to endeavour to trace a 
law according to which the quantities of different bases required 
to saturate a given acid formed an arithmetical, and the 
quantities of acids .saturating a given base a geometrical, pro¬ 
gression. His results were published in his Anjangsgriinden 
der Stoehiometrie oder Messkunst chemischer Elemente (1792-94), 
and Vber die neueren Gcgenstdnde in der Chemie (1792-1802), 
but it was long before they were properly appreciated, or he 
himself was accorded due credit for them. This was partly 
because some of his work was wrongly ascribed to C. F. Wenzel 
by Berzelius through a mistake which was only corrected in 
1841 by Germain Henri Hess (1802-1850), professor of chemistry 
at St Petersburg, and author of “ the laws of constant heat-sums 
and of thermoneutralitv ” (see Thermochemistry). 

RICHTER. JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH (1763-1825), usually 
called Jean Paui,, famous German humorist, was born at 
Wunsiedel, in Bavaria, on the 21st of March 1763. His father 
was a .schoolmaster and organist at Wunsiedel, but in 1765 he 
became a pastor at Joditz near Hof, and in 1776 at Schwar- 
zenbach, where he died in 1779. After attending the gym¬ 
nasium at Hof, Richter went in 1781 to the university of Leipzig. 
His original intention was to enter his father’s profession, but 
theology did not interest him, and he .soon devot^ himself 
wholly to the study of literature. Unable to maintain himself 
at Leipzig he returned in 1784 to Hof, where he lived with his 
mother. From 1787 to 1789 he served as a tutor at Topen, 
a village near Hof; and afterwards he taught the children of 
several families at Schwarzenbach. 

Richter began his career as a man of letters with Grbtddnd- 
isthe Protesse and Auswakl aus des Teufds Papieren, the former 
of which was issued in 1783-84, the latter in 1789. These 
works were not received with much favour, and in later life 
Richter himself had little sympathy with their satirical tone. 
His next book. Die unsichtbofe Loge, a romance, published in 
1793, had all the qualities which were soon to make him famous, 
and its power was immediately recognized by some of the best 
critics of the day. Encouraged by the reception of Die unsicht- 
bare Loge, he sent forth in rapid succession Hesperus (1795), 
Biografidsehe BdusUgungen unler der Gehirruekale einer Riesin 
(1796), Ldrm des Quintus Fixlein (1796), Blumen- FrueM- und 
Domenstuehe, oder Ehestand, Tod und Hocheeit des Armenadvo- 
katen Siebenkas {1796-97), Der Jubelsenior (1797). and Das 
Kampamer Tal (1797). This series of writings won for Richter 
an assured place in (jerman literature, and during the rest of 
his life every work he produced was welcomed by a wide circle 
of admirers. 
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After his mother’s death he went in 1797 to Leipaig, and in 
the following year to Weimar, where he had much pleasant 
intercourse with Herder, by whom he was warmly appreciated. 
He did not become intimate with Goethe and Schiller, to both 
of whom his literary methods were repugnant; but in Weimar, 
as elsewhere, his remarkable conversational powers and his 
genial manners made him a favourite in general society. In 1801 
he married Caroline Meyer, whom he met in Berlin in 1800. 
They lived first at Meiningen, then at Coburg; and feially, 
in 1804, they settled a( Bayreuth. Here Richter spent a quiet, 
simple and happy life, constantly occupied with his work as a 
writer. In 1808 he was fortunately delivered from anxiety 
as to outward necessities by the prince-primate, K.. T. von 
Dalberg, who gave him a pension of a thousand florins. Before 
settling at Bayreuth, Richter had published his most ambitious 
novel. Titan (1800-3); and this was followed by Flegdjahre 
(1804-5), two works which he himself regarded as his master¬ 
pieces. His later imaginative works were Dr Kateenbergers 
Badereise (1809), Des Feldprrdigers Schtnelde Reise nock FlSta 
(1809), Leben Fibels (1812), und Der Komrt, oder Nikolaus 
Marggraj (1820-22). In Vorsrhule der Aesthetii (1804) he 
expounded his ideas on art; he discussed the principles of 
education in Levana, oder Ersiehungslehre (1807); and the 
opinions suggested by current events he set forth in Friedens- 
predigt (i^), Ddmmerungen fur Deutschland (1809), Mar's 
und Phdms Thronweehsd im Jahre 1814 (1814), and PoHHsche 
Fastenpredigten (1817). In his lust years he b^n Wakrheil 
aus Jean Pauls Leben, to which additions from his papers 
and other sources were made after his death by C. Otto and 
E. Forster. In 1821 Richter lust his only son, a youth of the 
highest promise; and he never quite recovered from this 
shock. He died of dropsy, at Bayreuth, on the 14th November 
1825. 

Schiller said of Richter that he would have been worthy of 
admiration “ if he had made a.'^ good use of his ridies as other 
men made of their poverty.” And it is true that in the form 
of his writings he never did full justice to his great powers. In 
working out his ronceptioas he found it impossible to restrain 
the expression of any powerful feeling by which he might 
happen to be moved. He was equally unable to resist the 
temptation to bring in strange facts or notions which occurred 
to him. Hence every one of his works is irregular in structure, 
and his style lacks directness, precision and grace. But his 
imagination was one of extraordinary fertility, and he hod a 
surprising power of suggesting great thoughts by means of the 
simplest incidents and relations. The love of nature was one 
of Richter’s deepe.st pleasures; his expressions of religious 
feelings are also marked by a truly poetic spirit, for to Richter 
visible things were but the symbob of the invisible, and in the 
unseen realities alone he found elements which seemed to him 
to give significance and dignity to human life. His humour, 
the most distinctive of his qualities, cannot be dissociated from 
the other characterbtics of lib writings. It mingled with all 
hb thoughts, and to some extent determined the form in which 
he embodied even his most serious reflections. That it b some¬ 
times extravagant and grotesque cannot be disputed, but it b 
never harsh nor vulgar, and genendly it springs naturally from 
the perception of the incongruity between ordinary facts and 
ideal laws. Richter’s personality was deep and many-sided ; 
with all his wilfulness and eccentricity he was a man of a pure 
and sensitive spirit, with a passionate scorn for pretence and 
an ardent enthusiasm for truth and goodness. 

Richter's SOmtUche Werke appeared in 1826-28 in 60 vols., tv 
which were added 5 vols. of Luerariseker NacUass in 1836-38: a 
second edition was published in 1840-42 (33 vols.) ; a third in 1800- 
62 (34 vols.). The last complete edition Is that edited by R. Gott- 
schall (60 parts, 1879). Editions of selected works appeiued in 
16 vols. (1863), in KOnchmr'e Deutsche Nationallileratur (edited 
by P. Nerrlich, 6 volt., 1884-87), Ac. The chief aoUections of 
FUchter’s correspondence are: Jean Pauls Briefs an F.. H, Jacobi 
(1828) ; Briefwechul Jean Pauls mil seinem Freundi C. Otto (1829- 
33); Briefueckud emseken H. Voss und Jean Pend (1833); Brief* 
an esne jssgendfrmnsdin (1858); P. Nerrlich, /east Paide Brief- 
seechul mil seiner Frau uud seinem Frsssnds Otto (1902). See fnrtiier 
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thv Gontintiotioti of Htchter's autabioi;iap1iv bv C. Otto and U. 
KAraU'r ; H. l>6nng, J. /•'. Ruhtfr\ Lehen wtU (.kurak- 

ttrtUik [IS.to-ji) i U. U. Spaziir, J. 1’. I\ liukirr : etti hiiignipk- 
ischfr Kiimnuntar zu desurii W'erhen I,-, vols, ih.t.d ; E Forstct. 
OmkwMfgkrihn ims dm I rlvn von /. P. F. tHzktrr ; 

)*. Ncrrficb, Jaai Paul und szinz Xettfemsun (cttpu) ; |. Einncrv. 
&t10d0 zm lu vtitl ks amnres de. J. J’. J. Hukler I itihe) ; 1'. NerrUcli, 
Jmu Paul, sfitn tehcn unU wine ir(T/n’ (i8Hn) ; F. E Schnwlcr, 
Jean Pauli AUendU'kluug (igoi) ; bv (lie lean Pauls Jugend 

und rrstrs Auftretm in der I.UeratHr All KicMcr's more 

important works have been tranalalod Htto Kngliiih, Quinlus Ftxletu 
and iMkintlilti Hevu-, by Cariyle ; see al»o Carlyle's t'vo adnurable 
t'ssayn gn Kiuhter. 

mCHTHOFBlf, FBRDIRARD, Haron voy (iS^.i-tqos), 
Grrm-.m ueoKraplicr and Iraveller, was from near Karlsruhe, 
Sil(>sin, on the 5th of May Ife was educated at Hre.slau 

anti Berlin, and in 1856 carried out geologa'al investigations \ 
in the Tirol, sultscquently extending them to Transylvania. 
In 1850 he nr<ximpnnied as geologist the Prussian diplomatic 
mission to the I’ar East under fount von Eulcnhurg, and 
visited (’ex Ion, Japan, Formosa, the Philippines artd Java, 
.subsequenfly milking iin overland journey from fiangicok to 
Moulmeih and reaching Calcutta in i.Sfis. No important work- 
resulted from these travels, for much of Richthofen’s records 
and collections was lost. China was at the time inacrcs.sible | 
owing to the Tliijiing rebellion. Init Richthofen was impressed i 
with the desinibility of exploring it, and after a visit to CaN- j 
fomia, where h« remained till 1868, he returned to the liast. ! 
In a remarkable series of seven journeys he penetrated into ! 
almost es'ery part of the Chinese Empire. He returned home 
in 187;, and a work comprising threi’ large volumes and an 
atlas, whitli, however, Hid not rover the entire field or complete 
the atrthor’s plan, appeared at Tierlin in 1877-85 under the 
title nf China ; Ergehntssr tigner lirisen und daratij grgriindeter 
Studim. In this standard work the author deals not only 
with geology but with every subject necessary to a general 
geogruphieai treatise. Notably he paid close attention to the 
economit- resources of the eountry he tnversed -, he wrote 
a valuable series of letters to the .Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
ineree, and first drew attention to the importance of the 
coalfields of Shantung, and of Kiaochoa- as a port. In [875 
Richthofen was elected professor of geology at Bonn, but ! 
•being fully oecupied with tiis work in China he did not take up ; 
professorial duties till 1870 ; in 1885 he became jirofessor j 
of geography at Leipzig, and in 1886 was chosen to the same . 
office at Tterlm, and held it till his death. His lectures attmeted I 
numerous students who subsequently beeume eminent in I 
geographit-al work, and in order to keep in touch with them j 
he established his weekly geographicnl “ colloquium." Of j 
his written works, biwides. that on China, there may be men- I 
tioned *' Die Kalkulpen von Voratherg und Nordtirol ” in 
Jtthrhurfi dfr grolkpzfhfn Reiehaanstah (1859-1861); “ Die 
Metallproduktion 'KalifOtniens ” in Prfermanns Millrilui^tn 
(1865); Natural Syzlrm of Voieanie Reeks ( 55 an Francisco, 
18(17); Aufgahm und Mfthedm drr hnztigtn Gmgrapkie (an 
address delivered at Leipzig, 1885) ; Fdkrfr fiir Persehungs- 
rriSende (Berlin, 1886); Tri^kriifte und Riehlungtn der 
Erdkunde in neunieknlen Jakrkunderl (address on his election 
as rector, Kerim, 1P05). He was for many years president 
of the German Geographical Society, and he founded the 
Berlin Hydrographical Institute, He died on tlic 16th nf 
October 1905. 

RldMBIt (d. 472), master of the Roman Empire in the 
West during part of the 5th century, was Hie son of a prince of 
the Snebi and the daughter of WaHta, king of the Visigoths. 
His youth was spent at the eourf of Valentinian HI., and he 
won dislinetion under Actius. Iji 456 he dofcatied the Vandals 
in a searhghl near Corsica) and on. land near Agrigentum in 
Sicily, and'backed by the popularity thus acquired, Ricimer 
tben'gained the consent of the Romaii senate'to on expedition 
against the emperot .^vitiis. whom he defeated in a bloody 
battle At Fiaitnaa on the 16th of .(kU>b«r 456. AviUis was 
taken prisoner 'and made bishop tif Piaecma. and shortiv 
afterwards sentenced to ihmth. Ricimer then obtained from 


I Leo I., cmpcriir at Constantinople, the title patrician, but 
! in 457 set up Majorianus as his own emperor in the West, and 
j induced Leo to give hi.s consent. When, however, Uujorianus 
\ tried to rule by himself, Ricimer forced him to abdicate and 
1 caused his assassination on the 7th of August 461. The 
sucees.sor whom Ricimer pliuod upon the throne was Libius 
Severus, who proved to be more docile than Majorianus, hut 
had to face the rivalry of Leo in the East and Aegidius in Gaul. 

[ Upon his death in 465—said to be due to the poison of Ricimer 
—this enii>eror-makcr ruled the West for eighteen months 
without an emperor, and then accepted Leo’s candidate 
Anthemius, diplomatically married hLs daughter, and tor 
some time lived in peace with him. Before loigj;. however, 
Ricimer moved to Milan, read)' to declare war upon .Anthemius, 
St lipiphanius, bishop ol Milan, jiatched up a truce, but in 47: 
Ricimer was again before Rome with an army of Gezimns. 
proclaimed as emperor Olybrius, whom Leo iiati sent to pacily 
the two enemies, and after three months’ siege took the dty, 
on the 1st of July 472. Anthemius was massacred and Rome 
was a prey to Ricimer’s soldiers. He himself, however, died 
on the iStli of .August 472, of malignant fes er. 

RICINA an ancient town of Picenum. Italy, 3 m. N.W. ot 
the modirn Macerata, on the banks of the river Potenza, in a 
fertile valh-y. It was probably a municipimn until it was 
refounded by Pertinax-and .Septimius Severus, after which it 
bore the nanic Colonia Hedvia Rieina Pcrliraix. The site Ls 
now deserted, but considerable ruins ol a theatre and remains 
of baths and other buildings (all in brickwork of the imperial 
period) still exist; also the fragments of an ancient bridge 
over the Potenza. 

RICKETS. 11 constitutional disease of childhood characterized 
chiefly by a softened condition of tlie bones and by trther 
evidences of perverted nutrition. It was first described in 
1649 by Arnold de Boot, a Frisian physician practising in Ire¬ 
land. Its nature and causation arc discii -sed under METaBOLic 
D1BEAS1..S. TIh' name “ tickets ’’ is from tlie Old English 
wrkkkeit, to twi.st; the more technical medical term, raefdlts, 
which comes from Greek pdx'*- ih* spine, was suggested 
by Francis (ilisson in 1650. Ivilli from .similarity of sound and 
froni the jiart of the fxxly whicli is one of the first to be affected. 

Rickets fail seldom he recognized until several mtmths oftcr 
birth, and it most commonly attracts attention at about the 
end of the lirs-t year. The symptoms which precede the out¬ 
ward manifestation of the disease are marked disorders of the 
digestive and alimentary functions. The child’s ajifietite is 
diminished, and there is frequent wmiting. together with 
diarrhoea or irregularity of the bowels, the evacuations Iteing 
elay-eoloured and unhealthy. Along with this there is a 
falling away in flesh. Importance is to lie attadied to certain 
other symptoms present in the early stages, namely, profuse 
sweating of the hcad and upper parts of the Ixidy, particularly 
during sleep, with at the same lime dry heat of the lower parts 
and a tendency in the child to kick off all coveringB and expose 
the limbs. .At the same lime there is great tenderness of the 
bones, ns shown by the pain produced on moving or handling 
the child. Gradually the changes in the Ahape of the bones 
become visible, at first chiefly noticed at the ends of the’long 
bones, as in tho,sc of the arm, causing enlargements at the 
wrists, or in the ribs, producing a knobbed appearance at the 
junction of their ends with the costal cartihvges. The bones 
also from their softened condition tend to become distorted 
and misshapen, both by the action of the muscles'and'by the 
snperineumbent weight of the body. Thoee of the lihite> are 
bent outwards and forwards, and the child'becomes' ‘‘ bow- 
legged’’ or “in-kneed” ohen to an extreme degi^. The 
trunk of the body likewise shows -various alterations and 
dMbrmities owing to curvatures of the"'spine, the 'fflrttening 
of the lateral curves of the ribs, and the projection forwards 
of the sternum. The cavity of the chest may thus’be contracted 
and the devHopment of the thoracic organs mterfered -with 
as well as their functions more or less embarrassed. The 
pelvis undergoes distortion, which may reduce its capacity to a 
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degree ^at in the female may afterwards lead to serious diffi¬ 
culties in parturition. 1 he head of the rickciv child is Urge- 
hxikmg in its upper part, the individual hones' of the cranium 
sometimes remaining long ummited, while the face is small 
and ill-developed, and the teeth appear late and full out or 
decay early. The (sinstitulional conditions of ill-health continue, 
and the nutrition and development of the child are creatlv 
retarded. ^ 

Tlie disease may terminate in reeoverv, with more or less 
of deformity' and dwarfing, the bones although altered in 
■shape lieroming firmly ossified, and this is the common result 
in the majority of mstanres. ' On the other hand, during the 
progress ol the disease, various intcreurront ailments are apt 
to arise whicli may cause death, such as the infections fevers, 
hrttnehitis and other puhnonaryaffeetions, chronic hydrocephalus, 
convtilsions, laryngismus stridulus, ftv. 

An acute form of rickets of rare oceurrenee (really a form 
of sntrny, q.v.) has been described by writers on diseases 
of children, in which all the symptoms are of more rapid 
development and itrogi'ess, (he result in many instances U>ing 
fatal. 

The treatment of riekets is necessarily more hygienic than i 
medicinal, and include.s such preventive measim-s as may be 
eaereised by strict attention to personal health and nutrition 
on the part of motiKTs, especially where there appears to be 
any tendency to a rickety development in any members of 
the family. Very' important also is the as'oidunce of too 
prolonged nursing, which liy its weakening effects upon the 
mother's health is calculated to engeniler the disease in any 
surcceding children. At the siime time it must be admitted 
that, when the mother i.s healthy, her milk abundant, and 
nursing discontinued litfore the lapse of the first year, there 
is no better means of preventing the occurrence of rickets than 
this method of ieeding an infant, the disease, as is well known, 
being fur more frequently met with in children brought up 
by hand. 'J'hc management of the child exhibiting any tendency 
to rickets is ol great importaitce, but can only be alluded to in 
general terms. 'The digestive disorders characteristic ofthesetttng 
in of the disease render necessary the greatest ciue and watch- 
lulncss as to diet. Thus, if the child be not nursed but fed 
artificially, fresh milk should tic almtsst the only article of diet 
for at least the first year, and the chief element for the next. 
When not digested well, as may at times be sliown by its 
appearance as a curd in the evacuations, it may be diluted 
with water or lime water, or else discontinued for a short time, 
farcfully'-ttmde gruel or liorlcy water being substituted. Many 
of the so-called “ infants’ foods ” which are now so extensively 
used appear tiv lie well adapted' for their purpose, but when 
employed too abundantly and'tb the exclusion of the due amount 
of milk arc often productive of digestive and intestinal disorders, 
probably from tivir containing a greater amount of starchy 
matter than can Iib wtilired. From the end of the first year 
liglit animal soups may occasionally lie given with advantap. 
'fhe medicinal remedies most to' be reli^ on are those which 
improve the digestive functions and mitwiter to nutrition, and 
include such agents as the pircpnrations of iron, quinine, and 
especially cod-livef oil and phosphorus, and the cautious u.se 
of c.xtract of thyrokl gland has been advocated by Henoch. 
Of no less importance, however, are abundance of fresh air, 
cleanliness, warm clothing, and attention to'thc goneraf hygiene 
of the child and'to regularity in'all its functions^ 

When the disease Is showing evidenee of advancing, it is 
desirable to restrain the child from’walking, as far a» possible. 
Bat this precaution maybe to someextentretKiered'ttnneoessary 
by the nsc of splinls and other apparatus a» supports for the 
limbs andbodv, ehhbling tlw fchiW to move abottt without the 
risk of bmdiiig and deformity W the bones whielv otherwise 
would probably be the result. ■ 

The condition formerly known tts foetal>ti(!ketfl<Bchonalrophutia 
or ehondrodystrophia fbetffiis) is now otaased oh ia< separaae 
disease. Its chief eharaeteri.<i 4 !iies"are dwariUK>with shortening 
of theUmbs and thorthbus enlargedtent ofihoMrticolatiom. 
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mCKMAN, 'TfroHAS (lyy&i-rAat), English' 'arehiteet, was 
iKim on the Sth of June ryyfr at Maidenhead, lierkahiiVi-where 
he assisted his father (u Qnuher) in business as a grocer and 
druggist until 1797. He was tlwn engaged in various businctaer 
until i8ig. All his spare lime was spent in sketching'and 
making careful mmsured drawings, till he gained a knowledge 
of urchilivture which wux very remarkable at a-time when little 
taste existed for the Iwaulies of the Gothic styles. In lUii 
alone he is said to have .studied three thousand ecdesiastioal 
buildings. When in 1818 a large grant of money was made by 
the government to build new chur^es, Rickman sent in a design 
of his owm which was successful in an open competition; thus he 
was fairly launched upon the profession of tut .architect, for 
which his natural gsTts strongly fitted him. Rickniun then 
moved to Birmingham, and by 1830 liecacie one of the most 
successful architects of his time. He built ohittchcs at Hampton 
Lucy, Ombersley, and Sttotton-on-Dunsmore, St George’s at 
Hirmingliam, St I’hilip’.s and St Matthew’s in Bristol) tw>o in 
Carlisle, St Peter's 'Oi^ St'Paul’s at I’reston, St David’s in 
Glasgow, Gre)' Friars at Coventry, and many others. Ho also 
designed the new court of St John’s College, Cambridge, a pataca 
i for the bishop of Carlisle, and several large country liouses. 
Thc.se arc all in the Oodiic ’style, but show more knowledge of 
the outward form of the medieval stylo than anyrcal acquaint¬ 
ance with its spirit, and are little better than dull copies of 
work, disfigured by muoh poverty of'do*aih ®iil«uafr «#ter- 
thele.ss jiliiyed an important part in the revival of taste for 
medievalism' periiaps serotui only to Pugin. H 5 s Attimpt to 
discriminate Uir Styles «/ Arehiteetnro in Unfland shows pains¬ 
taking ix’seurdt, and mu throuipi many oditioiis. Hickman 
died ut Birmingham on the qth of January 18411. 'He was 
married three times; first to his cousin, Lucy Hickman of 
I,cwes ; secondly to Christiana Homor; thirdly to Eiuabctlt 
Miller of Edinburgh, by whom he had a son and a daugirter. 

RKUHWAMSWOinH, an urban district in the' Watford 
parlianwntnTy divirion of Hertfordshire, England; 17! m. 
W.K.W. of London by the Metropolitan & Great Contral 
joint railwiay ; served also by a brawch of the London & Mwth 
Western railway from VVatfiml. Pop, (rpoi') ft lios in a 

pleasant valley ut the junction of the Chess with 'the Colne, and 
on the Grantf Junction canal. The church of St Mary, with 
the exception of the tower a modem recunstniution, eontsuns 
.some Krennb .stained glass of the ifith century. The chief 
induswie.s arc brewing and artiprinting. I'he Colne here holds 
large troot, which are carefully preserved. The groumls ol 
Moor Park to the south-enst are finely wooded, and tlw; mamiion, 
belonging to f-ord Ebury, is a good example''af the period-of 
George 1 . The estate counts among its' former owners sudi 
famous names as the llotclers; George NieviHe, archfoikbop of 
York;' John de Vere, oari of Oxford in' Henry VW.'s tirao; 
Wolsey iti' the next reign; Robert Ckrey, earl of Monmouth^ 
and tbC' duke of Mornnouth. 

RfCOCHlIT, a military term expressing the rebound of a 
projectile that strikes on a hard surface. The origin of the 
French word ruocktt is unknown. Its earliest known .use 
(14th and tsth centuries) was in- the sente of “ rapeliitioa,” 
f,g. tkanson du rieochtt, “ an oft-told tale.” Hence it came to 
be applied to the rebound of a flat stone skimmed along the 
surface of water, known fonuliorty in, English, as, " ducks and 
drakes,” nod' so finally in the military sense defined abuvw, 
Which found its way into the English language. 

The use of tpo now obstdtete ‘‘ ricochet' fire ” in war fs wdl 
illustratod-by ‘'duclcs and drakes.” The shot, sfrOting tkn 
grauad St a small-aigle, described for the remoimlcr- of its 
course a suceessiorr of leaps and falls. The discovery of fkis 
.species of fire, usually attributed to Vauban (Iricgc of AHh’ in 
1697), Iiad the greatest influence both on sieges and on operationB 
in the field. 'ln< siege s«arfar^''rlaBlieti!«iptaAB}<-Wfeau^ 
bined sriffli enfifatdb, he.- when dtrected'along fchtoeadmylk fine 
ofiddfcnce,.soon'beoainB.itfae>priticipei'weapaA <d tbcitbrntger, 
and imth the system-of pBrtditals-(4.v.) giiv« the Utaekiaiau^orir 
urity sooompiffitithiCa'siegecBnid-toiliirociraideaediM thcttaait 
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thv Gontintiotioti of Htchter's autabioi;iap1iv bv C. Otto and U. 
KAraU'r ; H. l>6nng, J. /•'. Ruhtfr\ Lehen wtU (.kurak- 

ttrtUik [IS.to-ji) i U. U. Spaziir, J. 1’. I\ liukirr : etti hiiignipk- 
ischfr Kiimnuntar zu desurii W'erhen I,-, vols, ih.t.d ; E Forstct. 
OmkwMfgkrihn ims dm I rlvn von /. P. F. tHzktrr ; 

)*. Ncrrficb, Jaai Paul und szinz Xettfemsun (cttpu) ; |. Einncrv. 
&t10d0 zm lu vtitl ks amnres de. J. J’. J. Hukler I itihe) ; 1'. NerrUcli, 
Jmu Paul, sfitn tehcn unU wine ir(T/n’ (i8Hn) ; F. E Schnwlcr, 
Jean Pauli AUendU'kluug (igoi) ; bv (lie lean Pauls Jugend 

und rrstrs Auftretm in der I.UeratHr All KicMcr's more 

important works have been tranalalod Htto Kngliiih, Quinlus Ftxletu 
and iMkintlilti Hevu-, by Cariyle ; see al»o Carlyle's t'vo adnurable 
t'ssayn gn Kiuhter. 

mCHTHOFBlf, FBRDIRARD, Haron voy (iS^.i-tqos), 
Grrm-.m ueoKraplicr and Iraveller, was from near Karlsruhe, 
Sil(>sin, on the 5th of May Ife was educated at Hre.slau 

anti Berlin, and in 1856 carried out geologa'al investigations \ 
in the Tirol, sultscquently extending them to Transylvania. 
In 1850 he nr<ximpnnied as geologist the Prussian diplomatic 
mission to the I’ar East under fount von Eulcnhurg, and 
visited (’ex Ion, Japan, Formosa, the Philippines artd Java, 
.subsequenfly milking iin overland journey from fiangicok to 
Moulmeih and reaching Calcutta in i.Sfis. No important work- 
resulted from these travels, for much of Richthofen’s records 
and collections was lost. China was at the time inacrcs.sible | 
owing to the Tliijiing rebellion. Init Richthofen was impressed i 
with the desinibility of exploring it, and after a visit to CaN- j 
fomia, where h« remained till 1868, he returned to the liast. ! 
In a remarkable series of seven journeys he penetrated into ! 
almost es'ery part of the Chinese Empire. He returned home 
in 187;, and a work comprising threi’ large volumes and an 
atlas, whitli, however, Hid not rover the entire field or complete 
the atrthor’s plan, appeared at Tierlin in 1877-85 under the 
title nf China ; Ergehntssr tigner lirisen und daratij grgriindeter 
Studim. In this standard work the author deals not only 
with geology but with every subject necessary to a general 
geogruphieai treatise. Notably he paid close attention to the 
economit- resources of the eountry he tnversed -, he wrote 
a valuable series of letters to the .Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
ineree, and first drew attention to the importance of the 
coalfields of Shantung, and of Kiaochoa- as a port. In [875 
Richthofen was elected professor of geology at Bonn, but ! 
•being fully oecupied with tiis work in China he did not take up ; 
professorial duties till 1870 ; in 1885 he became jirofessor j 
of geography at Leipzig, and in 1886 was chosen to the same . 
office at Tterlm, and held it till his death. His lectures attmeted I 
numerous students who subsequently beeume eminent in I 
geographit-al work, and in order to keep in touch with them j 
he established his weekly geographicnl “ colloquium." Of j 
his written works, biwides. that on China, there may be men- I 
tioned *' Die Kalkulpen von Voratherg und Nordtirol ” in 
Jtthrhurfi dfr grolkpzfhfn Reiehaanstah (1859-1861); “ Die 
Metallproduktion 'KalifOtniens ” in Prfermanns Millrilui^tn 
(1865); Natural Syzlrm of Voieanie Reeks ( 55 an Francisco, 
18(17); Aufgahm und Mfthedm drr hnztigtn Gmgrapkie (an 
address delivered at Leipzig, 1885) ; Fdkrfr fiir Persehungs- 
rriSende (Berlin, 1886); Tri^kriifte und Riehlungtn der 
Erdkunde in neunieknlen Jakrkunderl (address on his election 
as rector, Kerim, 1P05). He was for many years president 
of the German Geographical Society, and he founded the 
Berlin Hydrographical Institute, He died on tlic 16th nf 
October 1905. 

RldMBIt (d. 472), master of the Roman Empire in the 
West during part of the 5th century, was Hie son of a prince of 
the Snebi and the daughter of WaHta, king of the Visigoths. 
His youth was spent at the eourf of Valentinian HI., and he 
won dislinetion under Actius. Iji 456 he dofcatied the Vandals 
in a searhghl near Corsica) and on. land near Agrigentum in 
Sicily, and'backed by the popularity thus acquired, Ricimer 
tben'gained the consent of the Romaii senate'to on expedition 
against the emperot .^vitiis. whom he defeated in a bloody 
battle At Fiaitnaa on the 16th of .(kU>b«r 456. AviUis was 
taken prisoner 'and made bishop tif Piaecma. and shortiv 
afterwards sentenced to ihmth. Ricimer then obtained from 


I Leo I., cmpcriir at Constantinople, the title patrician, but 
! in 457 set up Majorianus as his own emperor in the West, and 
j induced Leo to give hi.s consent. When, however, Uujorianus 
\ tried to rule by himself, Ricimer forced him to abdicate and 
1 caused his assassination on the 7th of August 461. The 
sucees.sor whom Ricimer pliuod upon the throne was Libius 
Severus, who proved to be more docile than Majorianus, hut 
had to face the rivalry of Leo in the East and Aegidius in Gaul. 

[ Upon his death in 465—said to be due to the poison of Ricimer 
—this enii>eror-makcr ruled the West for eighteen months 
without an emperor, and then accepted Leo’s candidate 
Anthemius, diplomatically married hLs daughter, and tor 
some time lived in peace with him. Before loigj;. however, 
Ricimer moved to Milan, read)' to declare war upon .Anthemius, 
St lipiphanius, bishop ol Milan, jiatched up a truce, but in 47: 
Ricimer was again before Rome with an army of Gezimns. 
proclaimed as emperor Olybrius, whom Leo iiati sent to pacily 
the two enemies, and after three months’ siege took the dty, 
on the 1st of July 472. Anthemius was massacred and Rome 
was a prey to Ricimer’s soldiers. He himself, however, died 
on the iStli of .August 472, of malignant fes er. 

RICINA an ancient town of Picenum. Italy, 3 m. N.W. ot 
the modirn Macerata, on the banks of the river Potenza, in a 
fertile valh-y. It was probably a municipimn until it was 
refounded by Pertinax-and .Septimius Severus, after which it 
bore the nanic Colonia Hedvia Rieina Pcrliraix. The site Ls 
now deserted, but considerable ruins ol a theatre and remains 
of baths and other buildings (all in brickwork of the imperial 
period) still exist; also the fragments of an ancient bridge 
over the Potenza. 

RICKETS. 11 constitutional disease of childhood characterized 
chiefly by a softened condition of tlie bones and by trther 
evidences of perverted nutrition. It was first described in 
1649 by Arnold de Boot, a Frisian physician practising in Ire¬ 
land. Its nature and causation arc discii -sed under METaBOLic 
D1BEAS1..S. TIh' name “ tickets ’’ is from tlie Old English 
wrkkkeit, to twi.st; the more technical medical term, raefdlts, 
which comes from Greek pdx'*- ih* spine, was suggested 
by Francis (ilisson in 1650. Ivilli from .similarity of sound and 
froni the jiart of the fxxly whicli is one of the first to be affected. 

Rickets fail seldom he recognized until several mtmths oftcr 
birth, and it most commonly attracts attention at about the 
end of the lirs-t year. The symptoms which precede the out¬ 
ward manifestation of the disease are marked disorders of the 
digestive and alimentary functions. The child’s ajifietite is 
diminished, and there is frequent wmiting. together with 
diarrhoea or irregularity of the bowels, the evacuations Iteing 
elay-eoloured and unhealthy. Along with this there is a 
falling away in flesh. Importance is to lie attadied to certain 
other symptoms present in the early stages, namely, profuse 
sweating of the hcad and upper parts of the Ixidy, particularly 
during sleep, with at the same lime dry heat of the lower parts 
and a tendency in the child to kick off all coveringB and expose 
the limbs. .At the same lime there is great tenderness of the 
bones, ns shown by the pain produced on moving or handling 
the child. Gradually the changes in the Ahape of the bones 
become visible, at first chiefly noticed at the ends of the’long 
bones, as in tho,sc of the arm, causing enlargements at the 
wrists, or in the ribs, producing a knobbed appearance at the 
junction of their ends with the costal cartihvges. The bones 
also from their softened condition tend to become distorted 
and misshapen, both by the action of the muscles'and'by the 
snperineumbent weight of the body. Thoee of the lihite> are 
bent outwards and forwards, and the child'becomes' ‘‘ bow- 
legged’’ or “in-kneed” ohen to an extreme degi^. The 
trunk of the body likewise shows -various alterations and 
dMbrmities owing to curvatures of the"'spine, the 'fflrttening 
of the lateral curves of the ribs, and the projection forwards 
of the sternum. The cavity of the chest may thus’be contracted 
and the devHopment of the thoracic organs mterfered -with 
as well as their functions more or less embarrassed. The 
pelvis undergoes distortion, which may reduce its capacity to a 
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winning his beloved, or of escaping threatened punishment, 
is often made to turn on his power of an.swering riddles. It 
follows from the artless and primitive character of the riddle 
that regular popular riddles {Dmnettes) arc widely distributerl, 
like popular tales, popular songs and popular customs. The 
Woloffs ask, “ What flies for ever and rc.sts never ? ” Answer, 
The wind. The Basutos put this riddle, “ What is wingless 
and leglps, yet flics fast and cannot be imprisoned ? ” Answer, 
The voice. The German riddle runs, “ What can go in face 
of the sun yet leave no shadow ? ” Answer, The wind. In 
riddles may perhaps be noticed the animistic or personalizing 
tendency of early human thought, just beginning to be consriou.s 
of itself. The person who asked these riddles had the old 
sense of wind, for example, as a person, yet probably, unlike 
the bushmen, he would never expect to see the personal wind. 
He knew the distinction between the personal and impersonal 
well enough to be sure that his enigma would pre.sent some 
difficulty. The riddle, to be brief, is an interrogatory form of 
the fable, and like the fable originates among rude people, and 
is perpetuated in the folklore of peasantry. 

Probably the best hook on the ritldle (a subject less frequently 
studied than the marchen or the myth) is Kuginc Rolland, 
Pevinettes ou enigmes popdaim, with a preface hy M. Gaston 
Paris. The power of answering riddles among the people 
who invented the legend of Solomon and the queen of Sheha 
seems to have been regarded as a proof of great sagacity. The 
riddle proper is all hut extinct outside folklore and savage life, 
and has been replaced by the conundrum, which is a pun in 
the inU^rrogative form. 

Old Enoi.isii Kiddlcs.—A nunilsT of interesting ]>octical riddles 
in old English are contained in the P.xeln Book, written about a.d. 
Kxio. According to the niimlwring in the only complete I'ditiun 
(m Grein-Wiilker, Ihhhoihek dcr Angeliaihsisikrs 1‘ofsie, vol. iii. 
pp, 184-218), there would au|Mar to Ik' 05 ol llieiii; but No. I 
is the moiKKlramatic lyric IVtdf nml Eaduiuccr, which was included 
among the riddles by' a mistake of the first editor of the hxtier Book, 
11 . Thorpe ; No. 90 is not in Old English, but 111 l^tiii; and seweral 
others are mire unintelligible fragmeiiLs. There remain about 83 
that have been preserveci either entire or with sufficient approach 
to completeness for their general drift to be perceived. 

The riddles Nos. e-t>o occupy 15 folios in the middle of the MS.; 
Nos. 62-03 occupy the last 7 lolio.s. and No. Oi and a mutilated and 
divergent copy of No. yi are placed by themselves among jioeinH 
of a different kind. Attempts have been madi' to show that the 
two main groups are distinguished from each otlier liy sjK’cial 
characteristics that may indicate difference of autliorsliip or date; 
blit there seems to be no gooil reason for attaching any significance 
to the arrangement of the MS. Some of the riddles almost certainly 
were written in Northumbria in the early part ol the 8th century; 
a copy of one of them (No. 36), in Anglian dialect, has liecn preserved 
in a MS. at Leiden. Whether all the riddles are the work of one 
author, or whether they belong to different perkids and districts, 
remains at present uncertain. For the reasons stated in the article 
CvNEWULF the atiribution of the whole collection to that poet, 
once almost universally accepted, is now no longer tenable ; and 
there is no overwhelming probability that he is the author of any 
portion of it.' . , t.. , . 

The investigations of F. Dietrich and A. Ebert have estabhsiiud 
the fact that a few of the riddles are imitated from the Latin enigmas 
of Symphosius and Aldhelm. No. 36 is a translation of Aldhclm s 
riddle De Lorica, and No. 41 is founded on the same writer's riddle 
De Crealura. The dependence of the Old English riddles on Latin 
originals has, however, been greatly exaggerated, especially by A. 
Prehn (Komposition vnd Qutllen in BOisel its Exeinhucjies, 1883), 
who goes so far as to maintain that every one of them contains 
reminiscences of one or more of the compositions of Symphosius. 
Aldhdm, Tatwine and Eusebius. The correspondences alicgeil arc 
in most cases slight, if not purely fanciful, and it is even doubtful 
whether the two writers last namdd were known at all to the auttors 
of the vernacular riddles. AU the Englishmen who wrote riddles 
in the 8th and following centuries, whether they wrote in their 
native tongue or In Latin, may be said to belong to one sch^, 
and their work has many features in common. But except m a few 
instances the riddles written in Old English arc probably not lem 
but more original than those written in Latin. In poetical merit 
they are generally superior. A good notion of their character and 
stme may bo gained from Mr, Stopford Brooke s spinted (though 
not minutely accurate) translations of many of them in his Hixtory 


* For the linguistic arguments against Cynewulf’s authorship of 
the Riddles see especfalfy A. Madert, Du Spraek* in alUntUuttn 
Rttui dn Exttnbmhtx und die Cytumaffragt (1900). 
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of Early EagUsh Litnatmt, vol. i. (1802). Mr. Brooke's interpreta- 
turn of No. 11 (the Barnacle Goose) is original, and no doubt correct; 
in some other instances the .solutions he has ailopted are somewhat 
more <]ucstiunuble than tliey would appear to be from his ttansla- 
tions. 

Unlike the Latin riddles of Aldhelm, the riddlos of the Exeter 
Book are unaccompanied with solutions. In some of tliem, however, 
the answer is indicated by an anagram, usually expre.ssed in runic 
characters. Thus No. 24 Iweins with the words " Acov is my 
name revcmetl,'' where the West Saxon scribe. In accordance with 
the phonetic laws of Ills own dialect, has suliatituted F for the 
final 1 ( of tiis Anglian original ; the word is an anagram of bugu, 

" bow." In No. 25 the mimic skill of the magpie is described, and 
at the conclusion the name of the bird (kigora) is indicated by the 
six letters G, A, R. O. H, I. 

Tlie solution of nearly alt the riddles was altenpted by F'. Diet- 
rich. in the I ith and isUi volumes of liaupt's Ztdschnft flit dfululut 
AUerlkum, In many cases Dietrich was cerluiiily right, l>ut in 
many others his conjectures are strangely [lerverse. owing to mis¬ 
leading eom|>arisons with supposed Latin originals. Subsequent 
scholars have been much more surccssfiil in refuting Dfctrlch's 
explanaliotis tiion in re|>lacing tlieni by otliurs more satisfactory. 
The most copious contributor of new inlerpretutioiis lias been I’rdf. 
M. 1 'rautnianii. in several articles in Anglia, and also in Hooner, 
Britragr lur .ingliihk. No ly (11103) ; but very few of his Inter¬ 
pretations eun 1» considered even plausible, and he sometimes re. 
jects the solutions ol liis predecessors when they arc probably righl. 
One riddle (No. 51, Fired was imlependenOy solved by Prof. 'I'raul- 
inanii and CJ. Hcrzfcld {Die RiUset drs Exeirrhuchrs unit ihr Vnfaxur, 
iHck>). Tile articles on the subpcl by F. Tupper, Jr., in Modern 
I’kilologv, vol. 11 . (1003). and in Modem'Ijinguage Notes lor 1903 and 
lyegi, ore extremely valuable, though the autiior’s original explana¬ 
tions do not appear coiivuioing. After all that has Ixs-n done, 
the iiieamng of a considerable number of the riddles is still un 
certain. In some instances this may lie due to (he rorriipt slate of 
the text; in others the terms in which the objict is described are 
so vague that several solutions are equally plausible. (U. Ila.) 

RIDGE, WaUAH PETT (ififig- ), Englisih author, was 
bom at Chartham, near Canterbury, and was eduratwl at Marden, 
Kent, and at the Birkberk Institute. Ixindon. Hr was for some 
lime a clerk in the Railway ('learing House, and began about 
i8qi to write humorous sketches for the ,St James's (iatelle 
and other papers. He secured his first striking success, in 
volume form, with Mord Em’ly (1808), an excellent example 
of his ability to draw Immorous portraits of lower class life. 
His later books include A Son of the State (1899), A Breahte oj 
Loses (1900), 7 .o.rf Property (1902), Krh (1903), Mrs. Cahr’s 
Business (1905), The Wirkhamses (1906), &c. 

RIDGE (a word common to many Teutonic languages, 
meaning “ back," wliether of a man or an animal, cf. German 
Burke), the word applied to many objects resembling tlie 
projecting line of an animal’s bark, such os the strip of soil 
thrown up by a plough between turrows, the elevations or 
protulierances on bones which serve for the attachment of 
muscles or ligament.s, &c. In architecture the ridge (Fr. 
faite, Crete ; Gr. First ; Ital. atinetlo) is the highest portion 
of a roof, which is covered with lead, slate, or tiles, and some¬ 
times decorated with a cresting in terra-cotta or metal-work. 
The term is also applied to the meeting of the common rafters 
on each side oi a roof, which are sometimes butted against an 
upright board known as the ridge-piece. For the rit^rib 
sec Rib. 

RIDIMG, the art or practice of locomotion on the back of 
an animal or in a vehicle (the verb to ride originally meant 
“ to travel," or “ go,” as the derived noun road means “ a way ”). 
Where no vehicle is specified (r.g. “riding a bicycle"), the 
word is associated with horseback riding, for exercise or pltuore. 

The origin of the use of the horse as a means of transport 
goes back to prehistoric times. 'Fhe fable of the centaurs, if 
the derivation from uevitir, to goad, ravpat, bull, be accepted 
(hut sec Cbhtaub), would indicate the early existence of pastortil 
peoples living on hraseback, like the modem cowboys, 

“ cow-punchers") or gaurLtos of North and South America. 
Archaeological discoveries in India, Persia, Assyria Bad Egypt, 
show that in the polished stone age quaternary Rw 
domesticated the hoiM, while a Chinese treatise, the Gotkieadtse, 
the fifth book of the Vouldng, a sort of militarycodc dating 
from the re^of the emperor Hoang-Ti (^37 •fnsc% »,c!)t’^kkcts 
the cavalry on the wings of die army. The Hebrews tmdeinrtood 
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tiw uM of the horse in war (Job xxxix. i8-»5), as did the 
Persians (Cyrus at the battle of Ths'tntrra), Greeks and Romans. 
The Greeks and Roman.s, csporiaily the former, were skilled 
horsemen, and feats on horsch.irk were a feature of their pimes. 
'rhey used no sthruii, tint had lx)th bridle and bit. They rode 
barebaiA, or on a eloth or skin strapped to the horse. 

When roads were poor and vehicles cumbersome horscUack 
was almost the only nn thixl of trawl fur both sexes, ^\'ilh 
the introduction of steam-locomotion and the improvement of 
roads, however, riding; has Iteeome to a large extent a sport, 
rather than a necessity. There are difTcrent style.s of riding 
nda|)ted to the different purposes for which horses are ridden— 
on the road, in the school, hunting, racing, steeplc-cliosing and 
in the cavalry service —just as there are different horses more 
suitable by conformation, breeding and training for each. 

In wostrrn eivilixation there is a traditional difference between 
the riding of men and tvomen, in this particular, tliiit men ride 
astride and women on a side-saddle. Hut in the following 
observations we deal generallj’ with the more important features 
of riding as practised astride. 

After seniring an animal of the right Jieigfil, weight and 
disposition, with a sarldle of a length of tree and a breadth of seat 
that fits the rider and that is lined to fit the back of the liorse, 
with a bridle billed lo his moulh, the first step is to mount. 
Having taken up the reins, the rider sliould stand at his horse’s 
near (left) shoulder, fueing towards the tnil.and in that position 
hold the stirrup with his right hand for the reception of his left 
fool, Tiy standing at the shoulder the rider is out of lairm's j 
way in the event of the horse kieking while he mounts, Uidie,s 
generally have the aid of a block or a groom’s or escort’s hand 
fioneatli the left fool. Hot a woman should be able to mount 
witlioul aid, liy lowering her stirrup, so that .she can reach it 
from the ground, and then raising it again when she is seated 
in the .saddle. Hiding astride is .sonielimcs ri(,smHneiided lor i 
women. The chiel argument in its lavotir - symmetrical 
development of the figure—is, however, lost if the growing' girl 
be taught lo ride on a side-saddle of which the pommels can be 
shifted to the off side on ultermite days. 

Havmg gained the saddle, the necessity arises for sea/ and 
hands. Here gwul instruction is imperative at the outset. 
The great desideratum in a seat on horsoliack is tluit it .should 
be firm. A rider with an insoeurc seat is apt to be thrown.hy 
any unexpected imovemcnt the horse may make ; and, without 
a firm scat, tlic iu:quir«iment of good hunds is wcll-nigli hopele.s.s, 
because, when the bulanec is once disturhed the insiieure ritler 
will have to depend on something else for the maintenance of 
his !s«at, ,and this generally takes the shape of “ riding on the 
house’s mouth,” a practice us s ruelas it is ugly. 

Having gained the saddle, the rider should adjust the stirrups 
to,the proper length, depending on the kind of riding, tlie length 
oif his leg and the rougliness of the horse’s trot. Sitting well 
in the middle of thcisuddlc, the thighs turned in. iuid the Iteels 
drawn somowhut hunk, the stirrup leathers may be let out or 
token up until the tread of the stirru{) .is on a level with tlie 
inner ankle bone, and at this length, when the rider stands up, 
■bis ifork will easily clear the pommel of the saddle. Knr main¬ 
taining his seat the ltor.stman should depend tiptui bis.thighs 
.and knacs only, and not upon the knee and calf; o proper seat 
should beamixture of balance and grip ; a man riding.by balance 
only^ b mire to be throws, while to grip wilb^all one’s might 
duiting.an hour’s ride is to undertake as nuidi exertion afi should 
last for a whole day. The position of Hie foot exercises much 
Influence on the security lof the seat: it. should be oppcisite 
‘thoigirtk, paialtel wHh the ImrcI of 'tlie burse,'with the beak 
depressed. A good seat on a horse should not be strong merely.; 
it shouM bn gracOful; above the loina the .body should be kio^, 
ao'astrtadily to adapt itself to nvery motion Of tire horse, but 
it ihouU be upright. 

Bsgiiinats arc advised to praetiae riding iwilh and without 
stinopsi; ’thn^ilet the pupil twhu.has .iaddtn half an hour in a 
aaddle iwith stimipa have a tloth substituted for the.soddle.for 
hbsttt tMkntiaukes, rare being takes'to olMetvethe.rokisolreaidy 


laid down for Ute position of the legs ; in this way the proper 
seat will be strengthened. 

The proper adjastment of the reins is the next thing to Ire 
attended to, and as the management pf these depends so ranch 
upon the scat being firm and independent of the bridle the 
acquisition of a firm seat is certainly half-way towards the 
acquirement of good hands. An excellent way to start a pupil 
is on a sure-footed horse without bridle, the master governing 
him by a leading rein until the pupil lias acquired a firm scat 
and can be trusted with reins. Assuming that a double-reined 
bridle is used, the third finger of tlie left hand should be first 
inserted between the snaffle reins; then the little, third and 
second fingers should be between the curb reins, the two outside 
reins being the eurb, and the two inside ones the snaffle. In 
this manner of holding the reins the snaffle is not so likely to 
slip, while the curb can be easily slackened or drawn tighter. 
As military riders use the curb only the,position of .snaffle and 
curb as just explained is reversed in the cavalry service. Tin 
snuffle reins should be drawn up gen.ly until the rider feels that 
he has an equal and light hold of hi,s horse’s mouth on both 
sides, with just so mueh pressure that the slightest movement of 
the left or right rein would cause him to turn to the left or right 
respectively. The arms from the shoulder to the elbow should 
hang natundl)', close to the sides, and the arms from elbow 
to wrist should be about parallel to the ground, the wrist being 
kept loo.se, so as to yield gently with every motion of the horse. 
The rider sitting in the position descrihed, .square to the front. 

I with his shoulders well back, will he riding with fairly long reins, 
otic of the secrets of good hands. 

When Uie horse i.s in motion the hands should not be held 
rigid, as the horse’s mouth would thereby become dead, and llic 
horse would lean unpleasantly on the hand ; but the rider 
should give and take, without, however, entirely relaxing the 

1 hold. 

In order to encourage the horse to walk the head must not 
be confined, but a light feeling of the horse’s mouth must be 
kept up. .Should the horse, unasked, break into a trot, never 
snatch at his mouth, but restrain him gently. To trot, pres- 
Ihe legs to the saddle, and raise the bridle hand a little, and. 
after a moment’s silting close, begin to rise (“ pose ”) in cadence 
with the action of the horse. The rising to the trot should be 
performed easily; the legs must not swing backwards ami 
forwards, nor should the hands be jerked up and down. To 
start the canter, which sliould always be done from the walk 
and not the trot, take up the curb rein a little and turn the 
horse’s head slightly to the right, at the same time prc,ssing the 
left leg behind the girth; the horse will then lead with the off 
(right) fore leg, which,is gencrallyiprefcrred ; but a well-broken 
hark should lend with cither leg at command, and if he be 
rantcred in a circle to the left he must lead with the near leg, as 
otherwise an ugly fall is likely to result from the leg being 
crossed. Galloping is a pace not to be generally indulged in 
by road or park riders; when it is, the hands should be kept 
low, the body thrown back, and an extra grip taken with the 
knees, as nearly all horses pull more or less when extended. 

Hitherto only road or park riding has been rainsidered. 
When a person has become a fairroad'rider he hasunade srane 
progre.ss towards being a hunting man. But if first principles 
arc disri^rded, and a follower of hounds believes in the sy.stcm 
“ it doesn’t matter how you ride so long as you stick on,” he 
will not only always'be a “ sight ” but a menace in the hunt ing 
field. Few self-taughtTiders attain to excellence; the>’'ma> 
keep a good place in hunting, if possessed of plenty of courage, 
and mounted on a bold and not too tender-mouthed horse, 
but'they never will be riders in the proper sense of the word. 

Hunting tnut Riding to Haunds. —For faroctical purposes the 
oMcf diffennw between a .park seat antUa hunting aeat.oonsists 
in tlie shortoiing of the. stimrupKsome twoionthreo holes. The sent 
of the hunting nan is the .mostihopoctanf of any .coimroted with 
amusement: he must sit firm, sons not to be thrown off when 
ibis honwiltnps, or makes a mistak*, and he must be abic to .save 
.his horse,under all oircHinBtancoa and to .make as mush of him 
as possible. As .with road riding, SB with hunting, the ochial 
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iengtb ^ the stiirBpe will depeiul a good deal upon tlie shape 
and Mtion of the boise, but the nature of the aSimnI andX 
peculimtics of the country ridden over will also have soraethitw tn 
adjustment. A puUer will compel the rider to ahorten 
his leathers one or perhaps two holes—a course that may also bl' 
rooiha-ed uc^ssary in a hilly country, lor. in going doira hill, the 
•sUrrups, if kept at the ordinary length, will generally feel a great 
duiu too long The rider's body must be always close to the saddle 
m leaping, for if ho were jerked up, the weight of say only a lo- 
stone man coming down on the horse a couple oi seconds after he 
has negotiated a large fence is sufficient to throw the animal down 
Notlting but actual practice with hounds can leach a man how to 
ride where all kinds of going and obstacles of various sorts, natural 
and artificial, liave to be encountered in a day’s hunting. For 
example, the country gone ov« is seldom level springy turf; it is 
up hill and down dale, across ridge and furrow, overground studded 
tvith anl-hills (which, unhke mole-hills, arc often very hard), over 
ploughctl or boggy land. Each of the.se varieties requires a diflerent 
method of riding over, and nearly every horse will require different 
handling under similar circumstances. It will therefore be seen 
that much dtqxmds on Uie rider having good bands. This qualifica¬ 
tion, tliough generally understood, is difficull to define. A rider 
with goo<l liands never dcpi;nds upon his reins lor retaining hts seat; 
nor does he piill at the horse's mouth so as to make him ^raid to 
CO up to his bit; nor again does he ever use more force than is 
necessary for the aocomjilishment of what he tlostre- to prtorra. 
ilut besides all this, there is an unaccuuiuahle svmpathetic somc- 
•.liing about the man with good hands thal cannot be described. 
Pollers appear to rononnee pulling, refusers take to jumping and 
elumsy horses become nearly as handy as a trick horsi m a circus. 
Though bands can to a great extent be acquired by care and 
practice, yet m the highest form tliis is a gift and cannot lie learned. 

There are diflerent kinds oi " fences," as all obstacles are generic 
•tlfy called. I'ir.st, there is timber, such as gates, stiles and rails; 
the first two are, nine times out of ten, awkward jumps, as the taki- 
oft is either poached by cattle, or elec is on the ascent or descent 
Hedges vary according to the custom of the country in which they 
aro found : they either grow m the soil of the field, and are protected 
by a ditch on one side, or are planted on a lianfc with a ditch on 
one side or sometimes on both. Tlwn again there are such large 
bonks as arc found in Wales, Devon and l oniwall. laislly come 
water jumps, which arc met with in two forms : the water is cither 
within an inch or two oi the top of the hank, so a.s to Ik* about on 
a level with the field fhmugh which it flows, or there may be a space 
of some 6 or 7 ft. from the bank to the water. For the successful 
nogotfation df brooks a bold horse is requirnl, riddvii by a bold mao. 
No fence that is ever encountered stops suclt a large projxirtion of 
the field as water ; even a clear 0 ft. of it will prove a hindrance to 
some, while anything over to or I2 it. will in gcuer.il Ik crossed only 
by a very few. Some horses, good performers over any dcac^tioh 
of ^oe, will not iump water under any circumshinees; while Uie 
chance of« ducking deters many from riding at a ; and, however 
hold tlie horse may b-', he will soon refuse water if hts rider lx* 
perpetually in two minds when approaching it. 

■The pace at which a hunter should be ridden at hts fences deponds 
upon the nature df the fence, and the peculiarities of cadh individual 
horse. With some very good jumper^they can hardly be called 
go^ huntars—to steady them is to bid for a fall, while with some 
vety clever hunters to hurry them is to bring them to grief. With 
orlttMry Horses, however, it is a good general nile to rido at fences 
of 'aB desoi'ijitiofls as slowly aa the satnre df the.* 'obstecle admits. 
In larass 'Countries, where '' flying fences " are found, the rate of 
spi^ must of necessity be quicker than when al»ul to take a 
DevonSirebank of some 7 ft. high, but even at a flying fence the 
rider should stearly his horse so as to -contntet Ihv length erf Ids 
rfttide in order that be may measure the diMnaoc for taking off 
with meater. aocuraev. Flying fences consist of a ,hedge with or 
without a* post atul tail, and with or without a ditch on one or lioth 
sides ■ ctmseouently a horse lias to jump both high and wide to 
cT«irtH«m. Bot'hi jumping a gate, or a flight oi rails, as ordinarily 
situated there is no width to be covercil, and to nahe a horse.go 
throtadr theieiertion of jurjpftig bofli-High! and widf arhop imureed 
onhr^ one is to waste his power, added to which to ride fast at 
timber, unless very low with a ditch on the landing side. Is highly 

'**«ffHedses on bonks, banks ond doubles mast be riddun at 
slemflyi' they are usuaUy 'of such a sice.sui to make flying them 
or at least undesiiahlc. Honiea ijttmp them on and off, 
andin taking th*m at a moderate pace Ihcre is a chaato of'itopping 
on YBe top and choosing it better p&ee to »W»! or, tf nwds be, 
of rettanibg and taking the fsnos at anothac ^loce. Ckanpod 
pkatcsiiriUhaveeohe jumped bom a w«lk« syen,«ais^.; tor 
mtauM. a txec may be in a hns with ai)d close to (he only pracb- 
caUs place ,in a fence; it then becomes necessaf? to n rimwd 
the Inre b^re a rim at fhe place cs« he managed. So, too, wUAi 
places Atabhaw to be crawled ovw hetwew ite«!a,jor wfth idyltes 
to'tiawaadid doom. ^ ^ j n. 

Itt.jBMsHiaa osdinafy hedge or difcli,al,jn^e«te sp^, there 

^ a montent pi tinas dvnng the la on 
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hind legs, and in theory the rider sliouhl tlicn k'an forward, but, 
in {iractice, this position is so momentary, and the lash out Of the 
hind legs in the spring is so powerful, that It is best iidt to' 'lean 
forward at aH. because oi the difficulty, if not naposalbility. ta getting 
back in time for the rwersu movement, when the ri^ shoulfl ix' 
preparing to render the Iwrae some assistance with the bridle sk 
his feet touch the gtsaod. 

When a hue of willows indicates the wbereaboats of a brook, 
the horse should be well collected, a clear place selected,.sp far as 
circumstances allow, and the pace increased, 'though to short stHdvh. 
up to the very brink. If the hounds jumpsit the brook, even tliongh 
they fail to clear it. the rider may take it for granted that at timi 
place the leap is witiiin the capacity of nay oitonaty hunter in his 
stride ; hence if, when going at three parts speed, a horse's feel 
come just right to take ofl. the mere momentum df his body would 
take him over a place ty ft. wiUt. 

The experience <oi n stiiglc day’s hunting will tcaoh the novice 
that gales are fir oftener openod than jumped; it is toerefore 
necessary that a hunter should be handy at openiiig them. Many 
accidents liavc arisen from horses rushing through a -gatewav 
directly the latch is released, or from their jumping ■« gate at 
which they have been palled up to enable the rider to opaa it, .T^ 
horse should be. taught to obey the leg as well os the band, and, bv a 
slight pressure of the leg, sluiuld throw Ids haunches round to the 
left or right as occasion may require, 

aiming (see also Hoasa-KACjnn).—The quaiitfio posaetsed by a 
good jockey, cither on the flat or ncroas country, ahow the. value of 
early instruetion in riding. After having been some time in a Uauir 
Ing stable, a lad is put on a quiet horse at exercise ; his slirrmis 
are adjusted, and the reins knotled for him at a proper length. Hv 
subsequently rides ottier horses, raoh with some ^nliarity perhaps, 
and, to keep liis place to the Rtring, n slnggard must be ke^ tamK. 
and an impetuous nao restrained; they cannot both be ridden 
alike, but they must both .be ridden as a jockey should ride them. 
In this way the lad learns the principle of holdrag a puller, getting 
pace out erf a lazy one, and leaving Well akme wito a nico free bwt 
timporato mover; he learns tii oo evcrytiiing in a hmscmaBhki* 
oiaimor, and when lie has laised himself to the pitch of a " toshlon- 
able " jockey, he will frequently be called upon to ride several 
horses a day at race moetinga. A jockey must therefore, more than 
any other civflian rider, have a hand for all sorts Of horsM, ahd in 
the case of two and throe year oMs a very good hand it must be. 
The samn adiility to adapt himself to circumstances must be pouessixl 
by the stoeplo-cliase jockey, who sliould possess line bands to enable 
him to handle his horse while going at his fences at three-dnarter 
speed, In most details the nearer a hunting man approaimcs' to 
a streple-chase jockey the bettor ; but in the raattor oi tfae seto tl 
must be rememberod that a jockey's.exertioas tost but a few mhiutos. 
while none can tell when the hunting, man may finish his dto'’:. 
work ; the jockey can therefore ride with more absolute grip dutillg 


his race than the rider to hoifnds. 

See also HoasaMANSHre; HUNtiHG; 
Steeple-Ckasi ; and Polo. 


Cavalry.; UactNo amp 


RIDINC8 are the three districts into which from anciuit 
times Yorkshire has been divided ior administrative purposes. 
Formerly there wercaimilar districts in Lindsey in Lincolnshire. 
The word riding waa originally written as thnlhing or ihriding, 
but the initial tk has been absorbed in the final Ui or J of the 
words north, south, cast and west, by which it was normally 
preceded. Ridings arc Scandinavian institutions. In Iceland 
the third part of a thing which corresponijlli roughly to an 
English county was called tkrithjmgr; in Norway, howo'ver, 
the thriihjungT seems to have been an ecclesiastical division. 
According to the lath-ccntury compilation Itnown as tho “ laws 
of .Edward the Confessor,” the riding was the third part of a 
county {pr<mncia) i to it causes were brought whte)tEOuW Jjol 
be determined in the wapentake, and a matter wh,icb could 
not be determined in the riding was brought into the court 
of the shire. There is abundant evidence 4 ihat ridmj; coutta 
were held after' the Norman Conquest, A icharter which 
Henry 1 . gnmWd'to the Church of St'Peter's at York nrenlions 
w^entaemot, tridihgmpt’and shiresmot,and ewn^iotisfrom 
suit to the tbriding or nding may be noticed frequently in ^e 
(‘hartersOfthe'MonBnnilcings. Asyeit,bewever,,the)urisdKii«n 
and ftinctions Of these courts have not been ascertained; It 
aeems probable from the silence df the'records that'they'had 
already fflRn!tiiiltedij 04 e*Cl#{^Mtlhe-igthrtMttuiy. i ",.10011! 

Each of the Hdkigflidf'Vorkshire has iu «reh lord Ifouttnant 
and coWithiisiOn of’^ psace, ud tindedflie flood dfovemment 
Act>of iMS {ortns'a'fleptrfiteoidniiiiiiWrativireoamyi iUlMytwrb 
distingEtthedM tbenerflrj^Htst wdwettiddiiift^taKfltauniGient 
• ' '• 'ii ■■■'> ...' 1*1.1. 
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RIDLEY—RIEGO NUSJEZ 


divisions of Lindsey were known as the north, south and west 
ridings respectively. 


During the early years of Elizabeth’s reign he began to take a 
more active part in politics, associating with the discontented 


See Kclix Licbermanii, Dir GrseUr tier AngetsacHsen (Halle, I Roman Catholic.s in England and communicating with their 

ilStOfV of Ilttslotul ! frifsnrlc uKi*rsa/4 1« « Ka oat tA tk.. _ I ^ . 1 . -_ 1 _a. .<1.. 


iR88''S(>) ; WUltam Stnltbs tonstitutioixal History of England 
Kichard ClcaHby, Icelandic iHctionary ; New English Dscitonary \ 
unij WiUiani DuK<lal<‘. Monnstn'm Anglicanum, vol. vi., edited by 
John CAl<^y and olli« r» (G. J. T ) 

RIDLEY, NICHOLAS (/■. 1500-1555), English bishop and 
martyr, was descended from an old Northumberland familv. 


friends alwoad. In 1570 he set to work on the plot against the 
queen which is usually as.sociated with his name. His intention 
was to marry Mary, queen of Scots, to the duke of Norfolk and 
to place her on the English throne. With the aid of Jolm 
Lesley, bishop of Ross, he gained the consent of these high 
The second son of Chri'.tophcr Ridlevof Unthank Hall, near i to the conspiracy, and then in 1571 he visited the 

Willemotesttick, in that countv, he was born in the beginning ' ?,.* ■, DrusseLs, I ms V. at Rome, and Philip 11 . at 

■ • 'I Madrid to explain to them his scheme and to gain their active 

, assistance thereto. His messenger, by name Charles Baillie 


of the i6th centurv. From a sehool at Newcastlc-on-Tyne hi 
was .sent about 151.S to JVmbroke Hull, (.'ambridge, being 
supported there by his uncle. Dr Robert Ridley (d. 1536), and 
specially distinguishing himself in Greek. Having graduated 
M.A. in i szfi, he went to study at the .Sorbonne in Paris and 
at Louvain, and on his return to Cambridge he was appointed 
junior treasurer of his college. In 1534 he was one of the 
university proctors, and lic' signed the decree of the university 
against the jurisdiction of the pope in England. About this 
time Ridley, who was now chaplain to the university, began to 
distinguish himself as an orator and a disputant, and to show 
leanings to the reformed faith. Having proceeded H.D. in 
• 5 . 17 > b® "US appointed by Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, one of his chaplains, and in April 1538 the same 
prelate instituted him to the vicarage of Herne in Kent. In 
1540 he was chosen master of Pembroke Hall; in J 541 he became 
chaplain to Henry Vlll. .ind canon of Canterbury. In 1543 he 
was accused of heretical leaching and practices, but he managed 
to allay the suspicions of the royal commissioners, although 
just after his exculpation he finally abandoned the doctrine of 
transubstantiution. 

In 1547 Ridley was prcsi-nted by his college to the Cambridge¬ 
shire living of .Soham, ami in .September of the same year he was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, Edward Vi. was now on the 
throne and the new bishop was in high favour. He was one of 
the visitors who were appointed to establish protestantism in 
the university of Cambridge ; in 1548 he helped to compile the 
English prayer book ; and in 1549 he was one of the com¬ 
missioners who examined Bishops Gardiner and Bonner. He 
concurred in their depiiiation and succeeded Bonner in the 
see of London. Having .signed the letters patent settling the 
English crown on Lady jane Grey, Ridley, in a sermon preached 
at St Paul’s cross on the yth of July 1553. affirmed that the 
princesses Mary and Elizabeth were illegitimate and that the 
succession of the former would be disa.strous to the religious 
interests of England. When Lady Jane’s cause was lost, 
however, he went to Framlingham to ask Queen Marv’s pardon, 
but at once he was arrested and sent to the Tower of London. 
From his prison he wrote in defence of his religious opinions, 
and early in 1554 he, with Cranmer and Latimer, was sent to 
Oxford to lie examined. He defended himself against a number 
of divines, but was declared a heretic, and this was followed by i 
his excommunication. He refused to recant, and in October 
'S55 he w-as tried for heresy under the new penal laws, 
being degraded and sentenced to death. With Cranmer and 
Latimer he met his end at the stake in Oxford on the t6th 
of October 1555. 

Ridlmr was » yoluminou.s writer, but many of his writings have been 
A;»c*cf(M D.D. were cititcd for the Parker 
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RHratn. or Riwoiro, ROBEIITO 01 (1531-16*1), Italian 
conspirator, belonged to a famous family of Florence, where 
he was bom on the x8th of November 1531. As a banker he 
had biuiness eonnexims with England, and about 1555 he settled 
at l^ndoB, where he soon became a person of some importance, 
and consorted with ^^illiam Cecil and other prominent men. 
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(1547-1625), was, however, seized at Dover, and in other ways 
the English government heard of the intended rising. Conse¬ 
quently, Norfolk and Lesley were arrested, the former being 
condemned to death in January 1572. Ridolfi, who was then 
in Paris, could do nothing when he heard this news, and his 
scheme collapsed. Afterwards he served the pope, but much 
of his later life was spent in Florence, where he became a senator 
and where he died on the 18th of F'ebruary 1612. 

RIEGER, PHILIPP FRIEDRICH VON (1818-1903). Bo¬ 
hemian politician and publicist, was born on the 18th of 
December 1818 at Semil in the circle of Jicin, Bohemia. He 
first came into prominence as one of the C^iech leaders in the 
revolution of 1848. He was returned by seven constituencies 
to the Rekhlslag at Vienna, w'here he was the leader of the 
Czech party. In 1853 he married a daughter of the historian 
Pul^ky. In 1858 he started the Slovmk muiny, the Czech 
national encyclopaedia, the first volume of which was published 
in 1859, the iith and last in 1874. He was also instrumental in 
founding the first Czech political daily newspaper published in 
Prague, which appeared on the 1st of January 1861, and of which 
he was for awhile the editor. After the issue of the “ October 
diploma” of i8(k>, Rieger, with hLs father-in-law, Palacky, 

I undertook the leadership of the recoastituled Czech party, and 
j after the decision of this party in 1863 no longer to attend the 
, Austrian Reiehsralh, he led the agitation in favour of the restora- 
j tion of the Bohemian kingdom. In 1871 he conducted the 
negotiaGons with the Hohenenwarth ministry for a federal 
! constitution of the empire, which broke down owing to his 
, extreme attitude in the mutter of Bohemian independence, 
j On the reappearance of the Czechs in the Bohemian diet (1878) 

I and the Austrian Rrichsrath (1879) Rieger was one of the leaders 
I of the federalist majority supporting Count Taaffe’s government 
1 and the chief of the so-called “ Old Czechs.” On his seventieth 
birthday (December 10, 1888) he received a national gift of 
100,000 gulden ; but, in spite of this evidence of his popularity, 
his conservatism, his close connexion with the Bohemian nobility 
and his clerical tendencies brought him into conflict with the 
growing influence of the radical “ Young Czech ” party, and in 
tSqi, together with the other " Old Czechs,” he was defeated 
at the poll. In March 1897 he was created a baron {Freiherr) 
and given a seat in the Upper House. He continued occasionally 
to interfere in politics; but his influence was now at an end, 
though when h« died, on the 3rd of March 1903, his funeral 
at Prague was made the occasion of a magnificent demimstra- 
ticHi of respect. 

RIEGO MUReE, RAFAEL ML (1784-1823), Spanish 
army officer, who has the melancholy distinction of having 
b^n the long series of political military mutinies— pronuncia- 
menUa—in Spain, was bm at Santa Maria de Tuna in Asturias 
on the 2nd of April r784. He was educated for the legal mx>- 
fession at Ovkdo, utd passed the necessary examinations. But 
in 1807 he enlisted in the guard. When the French invasion 
took place in t8o8 he was employed by the junta of Asturias 
and placed in command of a newly rai^ battalion. He was 
taken prisemer at the battle of Espinosa de los Monteros, on 
the loth and nth of November 18^, and was sent to France. 
During his years of imprisonment he, like many others of ^ 
countrymen, was converted to liberalism on the Fren^ model. 
Riego bad the good {ortunc to esci^ and to reach Eisgiuid after 
various wanderings in Switzerland and Germany. & Engfamd 
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he was incorporated witit other rescued or escaped Spaniards, 
in a corps equipped by the British government, and was sent 
to Spain in 18x4. He ccmtinued in service as a military officer, 
and was commandant of the second battalion of the regiment 
“ Asturias," which formed part of the army collected at Cadiz 
to be sent to South America in 1819. Service in America was 
unpopular with the soldiers, and there was much discontent 
in the country with the govemmtmt of King Ferdinand VII. 
A conspiracy was formed among the officers to use the army 
for the purpose of forcing the king to grant a constitution. 
They were betrayed by a general who at first professed to 
•sympathize with them, and many were arrested. Riego was 
af^arently not suspected, and he decided to act on his own 
account. On New Year’s Day i8ao he made his prontmeia- 
tnierUo with his regiment at the village of Cabezas de San Juan. 
He proclaimed for the constitution drawn up by the Cortes in 
181 z, which was unworkable, and which the chiefs of the con¬ 
spiracy did not propose to restore. He hoped to seize Cadiz, 
but it was held by a loyal officer, and for a time no popular 
movement took place. Riego now started on a revolutionary 
propaganda through Andalasia at the head of his regiment. 
'Ihe country proved hostile or at the best indifierent. His 
following gradually melted away, and he was about to flee to 
Portugal when Galicia revolted. 'ITie rebellion extended rapidly, 
and the king was compelled to yield. When the liberals were 
in possession of power they would gladly have kept Riego in a 
sulrordinate place. But he came to the capital, where he was 
soon the most popular spokesman of the extreme parties. 
There he discredited himself by his vanity, and shock^ even 
the populace of Madrid by appearing drunk at the theatre. 
He was at last persuaded to accept the military command in 
Aragon, which he thought below his merits. He began intrigues 
and agitations. The government was strong enough to put 
him under arrest at L^rida. When the new Cortes -was 
elected in iSzz, he was chosen deputy for his native city Oviedo, 
and the radicals selected him os president of the dmraber on 
die 17th of February 1825. The unceasing intrigues of the 
king, the incapacity of the moderate parties and the hysterical 
excitMnent of the mob combined to make anarchy worse daily. 
Riego was the noisiest shouter of all. When the French inter¬ 
vention took place, he helped to carry the king to Cadiz, and 
he fought a few unsuccessful skirmishes with the invaders. 
He was at last captured at a farmhouse near Arguillos in the 
province of Jaen. Unfortuiutely for him, he fell into the hands 
of the royalist vdunteers, by whom he was carried to the capital. 
On his way he was repeatedly mobbed and hod many narrow 
escapes from being tom to pieces. He was hanged at Madrid 
in the Plaza de la Cebada on the 7th of November 1823. At the 
end he professed abject repentance for his impiety and dis¬ 
loyalty. The popular revolutionary tune of Spain, the “ himnu 
de Riego,” is named after him, and his picture is hung in the 
Cortes, but he was a poor creature, and a bad example of the 
light-headed military agitators who have caused much 
misery. 

H. IXaumgartcn, Ctschichif Spanitns (Berlin, 18&5-1871). 

RBBM, BDUAHO KARL ADSIWr (1830-18S8), German 
Protestant theologian, was bom at Diersburg in Baden on the 
30th of December 1830. He studied theology and philolt^y at 
Heidelberg and later at Halle under Hermann Hupfeld, who 
persuaded him to include Arabic, Syriac and Egyptian. Enter¬ 
ing the ministry in 1853, be was made vicar at Durlach soon 
afterwards, and became a licentiate in the theological faculty at 
Heidelberg. In 1854 he was i^pointed garrison-preacher at 
Mannheim; and in 1858 he was licensed to liKture at Heidelberg, 
where in 1861 he was made professor extraordinarius. In 1862 
he obtained a similar post at Hidle, tuid in 1866 was promoted 
to the tank of professor ordinarius. Thnai^raut hu life he 
followed Hupfeld't {flan in his scientific treatment of the Old 
Testament—that of reooncilii^ the results of« free criticism 
with a belief in divine revelations. His practical esqierience of 
pastoral work also proved of service to ium when he became a 
professor of theolo^, for “ if there is <me quality more striking 


than another in the writinra of Riehm, it is that of sympathy 
with orthodox believers " K. Cheyne). In 1865 Riehm wee 
made a member of the commission for the revision of Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, ond became one of the editors of the 
quarterly review, Thtolopscht Studien und Kritikm. He died 
on the sth of April 1888. 

His works include: Ui* Ofstizgtimng Mosis im Land* Moab (1854), 
in which the Deuteronomic law book is as.signed to the second 
half of the reign of Manasseh; Der Ltkrhtgriff dtt HtbrOnbriefs 
(1858-59, 2nd ed. 1867) ; Hermann Hupfeld. Lebnu-md Ckarakttr- 
b$ld tints dtiUsektn Proltssort (1867); Dii JUesnanita/ii Wtitsagung 
(1875, 2nd ed. 1883; Eng. trans. 1890); JRitigion und IVissm- 
sekafi (l88t) ; and the well-known HanduiOrltrbiuk des hihliscktn 
AUirtums (2 vols., 1884 ; 2nd. ed. revised by F. Baetfagen, 1892-94). 
After his death were publiahed the Einltilung fn das Alls Ttstamtnt 
(1889, ed. by A. Brandtj, in which the date of the Deuteronomic 
law book is placed earlier than in bis book on the legislation of 
Mose.s—shortly before or at the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah ; 
and his AUttstanunUicht Tktologu (1889, ed. by Pahneke). See 
Herzog-Hauck, Rtaltncyklopddie, and T. K. Cheyne, Fonndtrs of 
Old Ttstaminl Criticism. 

RIEL, LOUIS (1844-1885), Canadian agitator, son of Louis 
Riel and Julie de Le^emaundiire, was bom at St Boniface, on 
the 23rd of October 1844, according to his own account, though 
others place his birth in 1847. Though known as a half-breed, 
or M£tis, and though with both Indian and Irish ancestors, his 
blood was mainly French. From July 1866 he worked for two 
years at various occupations in Minnesota, returning in July 1868 
to St Vital, near St Boniface. In 1869 the transfer of the 
territorial rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the dominion 
of Canada gave great uneasiness to the M£tis, and in October 
1869 a party led by Riel turned back at the American frontier 
the newly appointed Canadian governor; in November they 
captured Fort Garry (Winnipeg), the headquarters of the 
Company, and called a convention which passed a bill of rights. 
In December a provisional government was set up, of which 
on the 29th of December Riel was made president, and which 
defeated two attacks made on it by the English-speaking 
settlers of the vicinity. So far the M6tis had been within their 
rights, but Riel was flighty, vain and mystical, and his judicial 
murder on the 4th of March 1870 of Thomas ^ott, an Orange¬ 
man from Ontario, roused afpiinst him the whole of English- 
speaking Canada. An expedition was equipped and sent out 
under Oalonel Garnet, later Lord, Wolseley, which captured 
Fort Garry on the 24th of August 1870, Riel decamping. (See 
STRATneoNA, Lord.) He was not arrested, and on the 4th of 
August 1871 urged his countrymen to combine with the Cana¬ 
dians against a threatened attack from American Fenians, for 
which E^od service he was publicly thanked by the lieutenant- 
governor. In 1872 for religious reasons he changed his name to 
Louis David Riel. In October 1873 he became member of the 
Dominion parliament for Provencher, came to Ottawa ud took 
the oath, but did not sit. On the 16th of April 1874 he was 
expelled the House, but in September was a^in elected for 
Provencher; on the loth of February 1875 he was outlawed, and 
the seat therebyagoin vacated. In 1877-78 he was for over a year 
a patient.in the Beauport asylum for the insane, but from 1879 
to 1884 he lived quietly in Montana, where in 1881 he married 
Marguerite Bellimeure. In 1884 in response to a d^utation 
from the Metis, who had moved west to the forks of the Saskat¬ 
chewan river, he returned to Canada to win redress for their 
wrongs. His own rashness and the ineptitude of Canadian 
politicians and officials brought on a rising* which was crushed 
after some hard fighting, and on the i5tii of May 1885 Riel 
surrendered. He was imprisoned at Rq(ma, was tried and on 
the »t of August found guilty of treason, and on the 16th of 
November was hanged at Regina, meeting his fate with coura^. 
His death was the signal for a fierce outburst of racialism in 
Quebec and Ontario, which nearly overthrew the ConservaUve 
government of the Dominion. 

See J. S. Willison, Sir WH/rid Lauritr. veil. f. i George Bryoe, 
Hiskry of Ikt Hnitats's Bay Company (1900) ; and the Canadian 
daily press lot 1885. 

RqCMAim, OlORO raiEDRlCH BSRKHAlm (iSafi-xSdfi), 
Germian mathematidan, was born on the 17th of September 
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i8»6, at Breselenz, near Dannenberg in Hanover. His father, 
Friedrich Hemhard Riemann, came from Mecklenburg, had 
served in the war of freedom, and had finally settled as pa.stor 
in Quickbom. Here with his five brothers and sisters Riemann 
sjtent his fjoyhood and rereived, chiefly from his father, the 
elements of liis (•dtication. He showed at an early age well- 
marked mathematical (M>wers, and his progress was so rapid in 
arithmetic and geometry that he was soon beyond the guidance 
not only of his fatlier but of schoolmaster .Schulz, who assisted in 
the mathematicaJ department of his training. 

In 1840 he went to Hanover, where he attended the lyceum, 
and two years later he entered the Johanneum at Liineburg. 
The director, Schmalfuss, encouraged him in his mathematical 
studies by lending him books (among them Leonhard Euler’s 
works and Adrien Marie Legendre's Theory of Numbers), which 
Riemann read, mastered and returned within a few days. In 
1846 Riemann enterrsl himself ns a student of philology and 
theology in the university of Giiltingen. This choice of a 
university career was dictated more by the natural desire of his 
father to see his son enter his own prolession, and by the poverty 
of his family, than by Ins own preference. He attended lectures 
on the numerical solution of equations and on definite integrals 
by M. A. Stem, on tcrrcktriul magnetism by Goldschmidt, and 
on the method ol least squares by K. F. Gauss. It soon became 
I'videiit tiittt his mathematical studies, undertaken at first 
proliiibly as a relaxation, were destined to be the chief business 
ol his life. He proceeded in the beginning of 1847 to Berlin, 
attracted thither by that brilliant constellation of mathematical 
genius whose principal stars were P. G. L. Dirichlet, C. G. 1 . 
jiicobi, J. Steiner and h. G. M. Ei.scnstein. He appears to have 
Httendfid Dirichlet s lectures on theory of numbers, theory of 
definite integrals, and partial differential equatioas, and Jacobi’s 
on analytical mechanics and higher algebra. It was during this 
period that he first lorraed those ideas on the theory of functions 
of tt complex variable which led to most of his great discoveries. 
One stirring social incident at least marked tliis ptirt of his life, 
for, during the revolutionary insurrection in March 1848, the 
young mathematician, as a member of a company of student 
volunteers, kept guard in the royal palace from q o’clock on the 
morning of the 24th of March till 1 o’clock on the afternoon of 
tile following day. 

in 1850 he returned to Gfittingen and began to prepare his 
doctor s dissortaiion, busying himself meanwhile with “ Natur- 
phtfosophie " imd «.xperiraentiU physics. This double cultiva¬ 
tion of his scientific jwwers liad the happiest effect on his 
subsequent work; for the greatest achievements of Riemann 
were effected by the application in pure mathematics generaUy 
of a mctliod (theory of ptilcntial) which had up to this time 
been used solely in the solution of certain problems that arise 
in mathematical physics. 

_ In Nwember 18^1 he obtained his doctorate, the thesis being 
G^d%en fiir eine aUgemeine Theorie der Functionen einS 
veranderhohen complexen Grosse.” This memoir excited the 
admiration of (kuss, and at tmee marked its author’s rank 
iundamentol method of research 
whicE Riemann employed, lias just been alluded to; the results 
will be beat indicated in his own words 


.nrJhh hitherto for treating functions of a comples 

always started from an expressian for the function as iti 
aefimtum, wberaby its v«due was given for every value of the anru, 
“"'’■■“tigalion it has been sbowti that, in consequence 
® tonctlon of a complex viable, ta s 
tteimltion of this sort one part of the determining conditions ts s 
^•Muence of the rest, and the extent of the determining conditions 
hM been t^uced to what 1* necessary to effect the determination 
hi** treatment of such funcHona Hitherto, 

^ P«>vc me equality of two expressions for the same 
funolion It was nedesaary to tnmsdorm the one into «ie other, 
that both expressions agTMd for every value of the 
to prov^ their agroomcat to a far less 
eKtttit [nwe^ly in certaui.cnucal points and at certain boundaries}. 

U km. V-®' his pipmotion to the doctorate ^d his 

ha Mlito tion as Ih-ivhtffozrtt occupliff W researches 
undertaken for his Habilitationsschrift. by Hatunffiilosophie " 


and by experimental work. The subject he had chosen for his 
Habilitationsschrift was the “Representation of a Function 
by Means of a Trigonometrical .Series,” a subject which Dirichlet 
had made his own by a now well-known series ol researches. 
It was fortunate, no doubt, for Riemann that he had the kind 
advice and encour^ment of Diriclilet himself, who was then 
on a visit at Gottingen during the prqxtrution of his essay; 
but the result was a memoir of such originality and refinement 
as showed tiiat the pupil was fully tlic equal of the master. 
Of the customary three themes which he suggested for his trial 
lecture, that “ On the Hypotheses which form the Foundation 
of Geometry ” was chosen at the instance of Gauss, who was 
curious to hear what so young a man had to say on this difficult 
subject, on which he himself had in private speculated so pro¬ 
foundly (see Gkomethy, Non-Euclidian). 

In 185s Gauss died and was succeed^ by Dirichlet, who 
along with others made an effort to obtain Riemann’s nomina¬ 
tion as extraordinary professor. In this they were not success¬ 
ful ; but a (government stipend of 200 thalers was given him, 
and even this miserable pittance was of great importance, so 
straitened were his circumstances. But this small beginning 
of good fortune was embittered by the deaths of his father and 
his eldest sLster, and by the breaking up of the home at Quick¬ 
bom. Meantime he was lecturing and writing the great memoir 
{Borchardt’s Journal, yol. liv., 1857) in which he applied tlie 
theory dweloped in his doctor’s dissertation to the Abelian 
functions. It is amusing to find him speaking jubilantly ol 
the unexpectedly large audience of eight whicli assembled to 
hear his first lecture (in 1854) on partial differential equations 
and their application to physic^ problems. 

Ricraann’s health had never been strong. Even in ins 
boyhood he had shown symptoms of consumption, the disease 
that was working such havoc in his family; and now under 
the strain of work he broke down altogether, and had to retire 
to the Harz with his friends Ritter and R. Dedekind, where he 
gave himself up to excursions and “ Naturphilosophie.” After 
his return to Gottingen (November 1857) he was made extra¬ 
ordinary professor, and his salary rais^ to 300 thalers. As 
usual with him, misfortune followed close behind ; for he lost 
in quick succession his brother Wilhelm and amother sister. 
In 1859 he lost his friend Dirichlet; but his reputation was 
now so well established that he was at once appointed to 
•succeed him. Well-merited honours began to reach him; and 
in i860 he visited Paris, and met with a warm reception there. 
He married Elisc Koch in June 1862, but the following month 
he had an attack of pleurisy which proved the beginning of a 
long illness that ended only with his death. His physician 
recommended a sojourn in Italy, ftn- the b«iefit of his health, 
and Weber and Sartorius von Waltcrshausen obtained from 
the government leave of absence and means to defray the cost 
of the journey. At first it seemed that he would recover; 
but on his return in June 1863 he caught cold on the Spliigen 
Pass, and in August of the same year had to go back to Italy. 

In November 1865 he returned again to Gottingen, but, although 
he was able to live through the winter, and even to work a few 
hours every day, it became'dear td1& friendi, and cleiu%st'bf 
all to him^f, that he was dying. In order to husband, his few 
remaining days he resolved in June *866 to return (mcei-more 
to Italy. Thither he journey^ tfirtugh the cahfrision Of the 
first days of the Austro^Pniuian War, and settled in a villa 
at &lasra near Intra on Lago Maggiore. Here his stnei^h 
nqridly ebbed away, but 'his mental Matties remained brilliant 
to the last. On rqth iff July r866 he was wtorking at his 
last tinffnished invest^tion on tiie mechanism of the ear. 
The day following he died. Few as were Hie years of wm-k 
allotted to him, ^ few as are the printed pa^^ covered by. 
the record of his researches! his iuMme is, and will remain, a 
househdd word among mathematieians. Most of his niemoirs 
are masterpieces—‘full iff original methods, profound ideas 
and far-reaching imaginairinn. 

The cdlected works of Riemann were published by H. WHier, 
assured by R. Dedekind (Svo; LeipHg, r876 ; sod ed., 3893). 
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At the end of this volume there is a touching account of his life 
by the latter. (q j 

RipiZI, TOLA DI (c. 1313-1354), tribune of the Roman 
people, was born in Rome, being the son of a tavern'^keoper 
named Lorenzo Gabrini. His father’s Christian name was 
shortened to Rienzo, and his own, Nicholas, to Cold; hence the 
Cola di Rienzi, or Rienzo, by whkdi he is generally known. His 
early years were passed at Anagni. Having devoted much 
time to the study of the Latin writers, historians, orators and 
poets, and filled his mind with stories of the glories and the 
power of ancient Rome, he turned his thoughts to the task of 
restoring his native city to its pristine greatness, his zeal for 
this work being quickened by the desire to avenge his brother, 
who had been killed by a notde, a member of the ruling class. 
He became a nota^ and a person of some importance in the 
city, and was sent in 1343 on a public errand to Pope Clement 
VI. at Avignon. He discharged his duties with ability and 
success, and although the boldness with which he denounced 
the aristocratic rulers of Rome drew down upon him the enmity 
of powerful men, he won the favour and esteem of the pope, who 
gave him an official position at his court. Returning to Rome 
-about April 1344 he worked for three years at the great object 
of his life, the reiitoration of the city to its former position of 
power. He gathered together a band of supporters, plans 
were drawn up, and at length ail was ready lor die rising. On 
the 19th of May 1347 heralds invited the people to a parliament 
on the (^pitol, and on the 20th, the day being Whit-Sunday, 
the meeting took place. Dressed in full armour and attended 
by the pupal viuu-, Cola headed a procession to the (iapitol; 
here he addressed the assembled crowd, speaking “ with 
fascinating eloquence of the servitude and redemption of 
Rome.” A new series of laws was published and accepted 
with acclaim, and unlimited authority was given to the author 
of the revolution. Without striking a blow the nobles left 
the city or went into hiding, and a few days later Rienzi took 
the title of tribune (Nicholatts, severus el clemens, libertatis, 
pacts justiciaeque tribunus, et sacre Romatte Reipublice liberator). 

His authority quickly and quietly accepted by all classes, 
the new ruler governed the city with a stern justice which was 
in marked contrast to the recent reign of liemrs and disorder. 
In great .state the tribune moved through the streets of Rome, 
being received at St Peter’s with the hymn Veni Creator spiritus, 
while in a letter the poet Petrarch urged him to continue his 
great and noble work, and congratulated him on his past 
achievements, calling him the new Camillus, Brutus and 
Romulus. In July in a sonorous decree he proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the Roman people over the empire, but before 
this he had set to work upon his task of restoring the authority 
of Rome over the cities and provinces of Italy, of making the 
city again eaput mundi. He wrote letters to the cities of Italy, 
asking them to send representatives to an assembly which 
would meet «i the ist of August, when the formation of a great 
federation under the headship of Rome would be considered. 
On the appointed day a number of representatives appeared, 
and after some elaborate and fantastic ceremonials Rienzi, as 
dictator, issued an edict citing the emperor Louis the Bavarian 
and his rival Charles, afterwards Ac emperor Chorte IV., and 
also the imperial electots and aU others concerned in the dispute, 
to appear before him in <hder that be ini(^ pronounce judgment 
in the case. On the following day the festival of the unity of 
Italy was celebrated, but nekb^ this nor the previous meet¬ 
ing had an^ pfactic^ result. ' Rienzi’s power, however, was 
recognized m Nof^es, whence both Queen Joanna and her 
bitter foe, Kii^ Louts Of Hungary, appealed to him for pro¬ 
tection and aid, and <m the tsUi «f August he was crowned 
tribune with great pomp, wreMhs of flowers being placed on 
his head. Gregorovius eeys'thk 'cmmoKy'’'was fantastic 
caricature in which ended the mperhim oi Qiarles the Great. 

A world where politica] action was rejmesented '{n such guise 
was ripe for overthrow, of could tmly be sashed by a great 
mental: reformation,” He then seiW, but soon released, 
Stephen Colonna and some other borons who had spoken 
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disparagingly Of him. But his power was already beginning 
to wane. His extravagant pretensions only served to excite 
ridicule. His government was costly, and to meet its many 
expenses he was obliged to lay heavy taxes upon the people. 
He offended the pope by his arrogance and pride, and both pope 
and emperor by his proposal to set up a new Roman empire, 
the sovereignty of which would rest directly upon the will of 
the people. In October Clement gave power to a legate to 
depose him and bring him to trial, and the end was obviously 
in sight. Taking heart, the exiled barons gathered together 
some troops, and war began in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Rienzi obtained aid from Louis of Hungary and others, and 
on the 20th of November his forces defeated the nobles in a 
battle just outside the gates of Rome, a battle in which the 
tribune himself took no part, but in which his most distinguished 
foe, Stephen CcSonna, was killed. But this victory did not 
save him. He pa.ssed his time in fcasl.s and pageants, while 
in a bull the pq)e denounced him as a criminal, a pagan and 
a heretic, until, terrified by a slight disturbance on the isth of 
December, he abdicated and fled from Rome. He sought refuge 
in Naples, but soon ho left that oity and spent over two years 
in an Italian mountain mona.stcr}-. 

Emerging from his solitude Rienzi journeyed to Prague, 
which he reached in July 1330, and threw himself upon the 
protection of the emperor Charles IV, Denouncing the temporal 
power of the pope he implored the emperor to deliver Italy, 
and especially Rome, from their oppressors; but, heedless of 
his mvitation.s, Charles kept him in prison for more than a year 
in the fortress of Raudnitz, ahd then handed him over to 
Clement, who had been clamouring lor his surrender. At 
Avignon, where he appeared in August 1352, Rienzi was tried 
by three cardinals, and was sentenced to death, but this judgment 
was not ciirried out, and he remained in prison in spite of 
appeals from Petrarch for his release. Freedom, however, was 
at hand. In December 1352 Clement died, and his successor, 
Innocent VI., anxious to strike a blow at the baronial rulers 
of Rome, and seeing in the former tribune an excellent tool 
for this purpose, pardoned and relea.sed his prisoner. Giving him 
the title of senator, he sent him to Italy with the legate. Cardinal 
Albornoz, and having collected a few mercenary troops on the 
way, Rienzi entered Rome in August 1354. He was received 
with great rejoicings and quickly regained his former position 
of power. But his latter term of office was destined to be 
even shorter than his former one hod been. Having vainly 
besieged the fortrr-ss of Palestrina, he returned to Rome, where 
he treacherously seized the soldier of fortune. Fra Monrcolc, 
who was put to death, and where, by other cruel and arbitrary 
deeds, he soon lost the favour of the people. Their passions 
were quickly aroused and a tumult broke out on the hth of 
October. Rienzi attempted to address them, but the building 
in which he stood was fired, and while t^ing .to escape in 
disguise he was murdered by the mob. Rienzi was the hero 
of one of the finest of Petrarch’s odes, Spirito getriil, and also 
of some beautiful verses by Lord Byron. He was a man of 
vivid, but disordered, imagination, without possessing any 
conci^tion of statesmanship. In 1887 a statue of the tribune 
wa.s erected at the foot of the Capitoline Hill in Rome, 

Rienzi’s life and fate have formed the subject of a &nlous novel 
by Bulwer Lytton, of an opera by Wagner and of a tragedy by 
Julius Mosen. His letters, raited by A. Cabrielit, are puboshed in 
vol. vi. of the Foati per la elona. d’Italia (Rome, iSgo). Sec also 
Papencordt, Cola di Runta tnid[ m*e Zeit (Hamburg ihzi); Aunac, 
fyude kistorique tur N, liientt (Amiens, 188}) ; E. Kodocanaclii, 
Co/a a ^emi (Paris, j888); Rflhn, Die Eatwieheluttg der Diindnts- 
plthu Cola it Rimaosim Jakre esfj (Betltn, ; A. von Ncumont, 
Geaekiekte der Stait Rom (1867-70) ; and F. Gregorovius, Oe>(hitkta 
dor SUuU Rom t'm Mttttlattfir, vol, vi. (Eng. trans., by A, 
Hamilton, t^8). ’ (A. W. H.*) 

B1E8A, a town of Germany, m-the kinj^om of Saxony, 
pleasantly situated onithe left bank of tJbw.Elbe, 30 m. NjW, o£ 
Dresden, 00 the main hne of railway tO Ldpoig, and at the 
jumtion of lines'to ^Chemnitz. Ebtorwerda and Nossen. Pop. 
(1905) 14,073. The river is' here crossed by a fine bridge, a 
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Muidstonc and iron structure, carrying both railway and road, 
and replacing the one carried away by floods in 1875. The 
town contains two Evangelical churches, a castle, formerly a 
convent and now used us a town hall, and several schools. 
There is a harbour with quays and a dockyard, also rolling- 
mills and saw-mills, ironworks and sandstone quarrie.s. Other 
industries are the manufacture of furniture, beer, soap, carriages 
and bricks. 'I'he most important .shipping station on the Elbe 
in Saxony, Rie.su is the lading-place for goods to and from 
Bavaria, and a mart for herrings, petroleum, wood, coal and 
grain. A constant pas.sengrr steamboat communication is 
maintained with Meissen and Drc.sden ; and, owing to the 
artillery practice ranges at Zeithain, on the right bank of the 
Elbe, Riesa has become of recent years one of the chief depots 
of the Saxon army. Riesa received municipm! rights in 1632, 
and after a peri(xi of decay was again raised to the rank of 
a town in 1859. 

RIESENER, JEAN HENRI (1734-1806), French cabinet-maker 
of the I-ouis XVI. periofi, was bom at Gladbacb near Cologne. 
At an early age be went to Paris, where he entered the workshop 
in the Arsenal of Jean Francois Oelwn (?.».). When that great 
master died, Riesener became foreman ol the works ; two years 
later he married Mme. Oeben, and in 1768 was admitted “ maitre- 
menuisier-ebeniste.” His wife died in 1776, and in 1782 he 
espoused, as his second wife, Anne Grexel, daughter of a iHmrgfois 
of Paris. The union was unhappy, and when, under the finst 
Republic, divorce was legalized, the marriage was dissolved. 
When Riesener contracted his first marriage lie possessed little 
or nothing; his second contract of marriage recited that in cash 
and in the money due to him by l.ouis XVI. he was worth more 
than £20,000, without counting tlie finished work in hand, bronze 
models, jewels and personal effects and invested funds. Thus in 
fifteen years hehadaccumulatcdafortuneamountinginalltoabout 
£40,000. By that time there had been conferred upon him the 
title, formerly enjoyed by Oeben, of “ Ebeniste du Roi.” He died 
on the 6th of January 1806, in the Enclos des Jacobins, leaving 
an only son, Henri I'ranfois (1767-1828), a distinguished portrait- 
painter of the First Empire. Riesener was unquestionably the 
greatest of the Louis .Seize cabinet-makers. His name is stamped 
upon the Bureau du Roi in the Louvre, and although the original 
conception of that master-work was due to Oeben, it cannot be 
doubted that its consummate finish and perfect achievement 
must in great measure be attributed to the man who completed 
it. Occasionally there may, ptrrhaps, lie some lack of spon¬ 
taneity in his forms, but his work is generally at once bold and 
gracetul. His marquetry presents an extraordinary finish ; his 
chiselled bronzes are of the first excellence. He was especially 
distinguished for his cabinets, in which he employed many 
European as well us exotic woods. Wreaths and bunches of 
flowers form the centres of the panels; on the sides are often 
diaper patterns in quiet colours. Yet despite his distinction os 
a maker of cabinets his high-water mark was reached in the 
Bureau du Roi, finished in 1769 and consequently belonging 
rather to the Louis Quinze than the Louis Seize period, and 
a hot altogether dissimilar cylinder bureau believed to have 
been made lor Stanislas Lcszczynski, king of Poland, now in the 
Wallace Collection. Stanislas died in 1766, but the desk was not 
completed until February 20,1769, as appears by the inscription 
accompanying the maker’s signature. Upon its completion it 
passed into the possession of the French crown and was included 
m a sale of the royal furniture which took place in Holland. It 
was purchased by Sir William Hamilton, then British Minister 
at the Hague, and appears to have passed out of bis hands when 
he left Naples, where it was purchsised by Sir Richard Wallace. 
At Buckingham Palace there is a third bureau on the same lines. 
These pieces are triumphs of marquetry. They are inlaid with 
trophies of musical instruments, doves, bouquets and garlands of 
flowers ; the bronze vases and “ galleries " are exquisite—-they 
may possibly be the work of Gouthiire, but are more probably 
from the hands of Duplessis. For Mveral years this great artist 
appears to have used the models of his master Oeben, but there 
was a gradual transition to a style more individual, more 


delicately conceived, with finer but hardly less vigorous lines. 
By the time he had been working alone for ten years he had 
completely embraced the Louis Seize manner—he had, perhaps, 
some responsibility for it. One of the mo.st distinguished of his 
achievements for the court was the famous flat writing-table 
now at the Petit Trianon, for which he received only £200. The 
extent of these royal orders may be gauged from the fact that 
between 1775 RiesHier received 500,000 livres from 

the Garde Meubles, notwithstanding that during the whole of this 
periodGondouin the architect was the official de.signer of furniture 
for the royal palaces. Like so many other artists he was con¬ 
demned in the end to sacrifice to the false taste of his day, 
and a eertain number of his creations, otherwise delightful, 
were vitiated by being mounted with panels of Sivres, Wedg¬ 
wood and other china. The beautiful little secretaire in the 
Jones collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum suffers 
seriously by this lapse. 

RIESENGEBIRGE (Bohemian Krkonose), or Giant Moun¬ 
tains, a lofty and rugged group on the boundary of Silesia and 
Bohemia, between the upper courses of the Elbe and the Oder. 
They form the highest portion of the Sudetic system which 
separates south-east Prussia from the Austrian empire, and 
finds its natural continuation towards the N.W. in the Erz¬ 
gebirge, the Thuringian Forest and the Harz Mountains. 
Adjoining the Isergebirge and the Lausitzergebirge on the 
W., and the Eulengebirge and the Adlergebirgc on the E. and 
S.E., the Riesengebirge proper run S.E. and N.W. between the 
sources of the 2 iacken and the Bober, for a dLstance of 23 m., 
with a breadth of 14 m. They cover an area of about 425 sq. m., 
three-fourths of which is in Austrian, and the remainder in 
Prussian territory. The boundary line follows the crest of the 
principal chain or ridge (Riesenkamm), which stretches along 
the northern side of the group, with an average height of over 
4000 ft. The principal peaks are the Reiftragcr (4430 ft.), the 
Hohe Rad (4968 ft.), the Great Sturmhaube (4862 ft.), the Little 
Sturmhaube (4646 ft.), and, near the east extremity, the 
.Schneekoppe or Riesenkoppe (5266 ft.), the loftiest mountain 
in northern or central Germany. Roughly parallel to this 
northern ridge, and separated from it by a long narrow valley 
known as the Siebengriinde, there extends on the S. a second and 
lower chain, of broad massive “ saddles,” with comparatively 
few peaks. The chief heights here are the Kesselkoppe (4708 ft.), 
the Krkonose (4849 ft.), the Ziegenriicken and the Brunneri- 
berg (5072 ft.). From both ridges spurs of greater or less length 
arc sent off at various angles, whence a magnificent view is 
obtained from Breslau to Prague; the lowlands of Silesia, 
watered by the Oder, and those of Bohemia, intersected by the 
Elbe and the Moldau, appearing to lie mapped in relief. The 
summit is crowned by a chapel dedicated to St Lawrence, which 
once also served as a travellers’ shelter. Since 1850 the chapel 
has been restored to its religious use, and a hotel for the accom¬ 
modation ol tounsts is built close by. A remarkable group of 
isolated columnar rocks are those known as the Adersbacher 
Felsen in a valley on the Bohemian side of the Riesengebirge, 
9 m. W.N.W. of Braunau. 

On its northern side this mountain group rises ruggedly and 
precipitously from the Hirschberg valley; but on its southern 
side its slope towards Bohemia is very much more gradual 
The scenery is in general bold and wild. The Bohemian ridge 
is cleft about the middle by a deep gorge through which pour 
the headwaters of the river Elbe, which finds its source in the 
Siebengriinde. The Iser, Bober. Aupa, Zacken, Queiss, and a 
great number of smaller streams also rue among these mountains 
or on their skirts ; and small lakes and Urns are not unfrequent 
in the valleys. The Great and Little Schneegruben—two deep 
rocky gorge-hke valleys in which snow remains all the year 
round—lie to the north of the Hohe Rad.- 

Nearly the whole of the Kieeenkamm and the western portion 
of tlie louthcm chain an granite; the eastern extremity of the 
main ridge and several mountains to the south-east are formed of a 
species of gneiss; and the greater part of the Bohemian chain, 
especially its summits, consists ol mica-slate. Blocks of these 
minerals lie ecattered on the sides and ridges of the mouataios and 
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in the beds of the streams; and extenave turf moors occupy many 
of the mountain slopes and valleys. The lower parts of the Kiesenge- 
birge arc clad with forests of oak, beech, pine and fir; above i6on ft. 
only the last two kinds of trees are found, and beyond about 
icijo ft. only the dwarl pine {PtnMs Pvmtlio). Various alpine 
jilants are found on tlte Kiesengeturge, some of them having been 
artificially introduced on the Schncekopjte. Wheat is grown at 
an elevation of 1800 ft. above the sea-ievel, and oats as high as 
.2700 ft. The inhabitants of this mountain region, who are tolerably 
numerous, especially on the Bohemian side, live for the mMt part, 
not in villages, but in scattered huts cidlcd " Bauden." They 
bUp]X)rt themselves by the rearing of cattle, tillage, glass-making 
attd linen-weaving. Mining is carried on only to a small extent for 
arsenic, although there are traces of former more extensive workings 
for other metals. 

Tile Riesengebirge ha.s of late years been made easily accessible 
by railway, several branches from flie main lines, botli on the 
Silesian and Bohemian side, penetrating the valleys, and thus main- 
spots in the Riesengebirge are a good deal frcquenied in the summer. 
The Schneekoppe and other summits arc annually visitetl by a 
considerable number of travellers, notably the spas of Warmbrunn 
(near Hirschberg) and FUnsberg on the Gneis, and Gorbersdorf, 
known as a climate health resort for consumptives. Tlte Biescngt^ 
birge is the legendary home of Number Nip (Riebcnrahl), a half- 
mischievous, half-friendly goblin of German folklore, and various 
localities in the group arc ntorc or less directly associated with his 


See Beemann's Ofatio de monte Giganteo (Frankfort a. O. Tfiyy); 
Daniel, Deutschland, vol. i. pp. 277-78 ; and Gebauer, LMer- und 
VolkerAunde, vol. i. 

RIETI (anr. Reate), a rity and episcopal see of Italy, in the 
province of Perugia, 25 J m. by rail and 15 m. direct S.S.E. of 
Temi, which is 70 m. by rail from Rome. Pop. (ipoi) 14.14.S 
(town), 17.716 (commune). It occupies a fine position 1318 ft. 
above sea-level on the right bank of the Velino (a torrent sub¬ 
tributary to the Tiber), which'at this point issues from the 
limestone plateau ; the old town occupies the declivity and the 
new town spreads out on the level. While with its tjuaint red- 
roofed houses, its old town walls (restored about 1250), its castle, 
its cathedral (13th and isth centuries), its episcopal palace 
(1283) and its various churches and convents Rieti has no small 
amount of medieval picturesqueness; it also displays a good deal 
of modem activity in vine and olive growing and cattl^breedmg. 
The fertility of the neighbourhood is celebrated both by Virgil 
and by Cicero. A Roman bridge over the Turano, and the 
Palazzo Vincentini by Vignola deserve to be mentioned. 

Reate was reached from Rome by the Via ^larla (g.»,)^hich 
may originally have ended there, and a branch road ran OTm it 
to Interamna. While hardly mentioned m wnncxion 'with the 
Punic or Civil Wars, Reate is described by Strata m cxliausled by 
these long contests. Its inhabitants rreeived the franchise 

at the same time with the rest of the Sabines (200 n.c.), tat it appears 
as a praetectura and not as a munieiplum fo'™ 
of tlte empire. It was never made a mlonia, ttough yctaans of 
the Praetorian guard and of the eighth (Augusta) and ninth legion 
were settled there by Vespasian, who belonged to a Rratmc 
and was bom in the neighbourhood. For ^ 

Reatines with the people of Intcramna ^ Tb*ni. In 1148 tlte 
was besieged and captured by Roger I. of S^y. In the struggle 
between church and empire it always held tta former; and it 
defied the forces of Fredenck II. and Otta IV. P^ NicholM IV, 
long resided at Rieti, and it was there he crowned Char les 11 . of 
Anfou king of the Two SiciUes. In fte rath century Robert, ^ 
afterwards Joanna, of Naples managed to keep M^ion of RicU 
for^nv v^. hnt it returned to the States of tta Oiurch under 
G™U About the year 1500. the U^cs of the town, long 
defCTidta against the encroachments of the popes, were entirely 
abolished. An earthquake in 1785 was in 1799 followed by the 
much more disastrous pillage of RieU by ttc papal troops for a 
space of fourteen days. 

RIETSCHBL, ERHST PRIBDRICH AUGUIT (1804-1861), 
(Jerman sculptor, was bom at PulsniU in Saxony. At an early 
age he became an art student at Dresden, and subsequently 
^upil of Rauch in Berlin. He there gained an art studentship, 
and studied in Rome in 1827-28. After returning to Saxony 
he soon brought himself into notice by a colossal statue of 
Frederick Augustus, king of Saxony; was elected a memtar of 
the academy of Dresden, and thenceforth became one of the 
chief sculptors of his country. In 183a he was elected to the 
Dresden professorship of sculpture, and had many foreign orders 
of merit conferred on him by the governments of difierent 
Gauntries. He died at Dresden in 1861, 


Rietscbcl's style was very varied; he produced works mitanl 
with much religious feeling, and to some extent he occupied the 
same place as a sculptor that Overbock did in^ painting. Othei 
important works by nim were purely classicnl in style. He 
specially famed for his portrait figures of cmmeiit men, treated wita 
miicli idealism and dramatic vigour; among the ketler clw to 
cliiof works were colossal slatiics of Goethe and Schuler iw tiic 
town of Weimar, of Wetar for Dresden and of leasing for Brunswick. 
He also designed the memorial statue of Luther for Worms, but died 
before he could carry it out. The principal among Kiolschel’s 
religious pieces of sculpture are the wcU-known Christ-Angel, Mid a 
life-sUod Seti, executed for the king of Prussia. He also worked a 
great deal in rllievo. and pro<hiced many graceful pieces, especially 
a fine series of bas-reliefs representing Night and Morning, Noon and 
Twilight, designed with much poetical feeling and imagination. 

For a good biography of Uietschcl and account of his works sec 
Appermann, Rrnsl liicischel (Leipzig, 1803). (J. H. M.) 

HIED, CHARLES PIERRE HENRI (1820-1902), Swiss 
Orientalist, was bom at Geneva in 1820. He studied at Bonn 
University, where he received his doctor’s degree in 1843. He 
entered the llritish Mu.seum in 1847, and after twenty years of 
service, a new post, that of keeper of Oriental manuscripts, 
was created for him. He completed in 1871 the second part, 
dealing with Arabian MSS., of the Catalogus codicum ti^u- 
scriplorum orientalium, which hod been begun by William 
Cureton, and he issued a supplementary volume in 1894. He 
also drew up a Catalogue oj the Turkish Manuscripts (1888) 
and a Catalogue «/ the Persian Manuscripts (4 vols., 1879-93), 
the latter being a storehouse of information on the books and 
their authors. In 1^5 he was made professor of Arabic in the 
university of Cambridge in succession to Robertson Smith. He 
died in London on the 19th of March 1902. 

RIEVADLX, a village in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 3 m. W. by N. of the small town of Hclmslcy, which 
is served by a branch of the North-Eastern railway. Here, 
exquisitely situated in a deep wooded valley, are the rains of 
Rievaulx Abbey, a foundation by Walter TEspec in 1131 for 
Cistercians. The principal remains arc those of the craciform 
church, mainly Early English in dale, and of the finest workman¬ 
ship. There arc considerable fragments of the refectory, and 
all the important domestic buildings may be traced. A beautiful 
prospect over the ruins and the valley is seen from the terrace 
on the eastern flanking hill. 

RIFPIANS, the name given to the Berbers of the Rif district 
of Morocco, the mountain region bordering the north coast 
from Ceuta eastward nearly to the borders of Algeria and forming 
part of the Atlas range. The name, it has been suggested, is 
identical with Libyan or Llbi. A peculiarity of the Rif dialect 
is the change of the Arabic “ 1 ” to “ r,” and this would seem 
to support this derivation, “ b " and “ 1 ” being interchangeable 
through “ V.” The Riffians arc only nominally subject to the 
sultan of Morocco, against whose authority they are m constant 
revolt. They are typical Berbers in physique, tall, well made 
and muscular, with Europram features and fair skins bronzed 
by the sun. In morality they are singularly superior to their 
neighbours. In order to prevent youthful unchastity, marriages 
are contracted between children of eight years old, the girl 
taing brought home to live with the lad at his parents’ home 
till a child is bom, when a separate dwelling is provided for the 
youtWul couple. ITie women are noted for their beauty. 
The Riffians understand and speak Arabic very little. They 
were among the fiercest and most cruel of the pirates of the 
north coast of Africa. Even now they are entirely untrust¬ 
worthy in this respect. See further Berbeks, Mokocco, 
Moors, KABVtES, Mzabites. 

RIFIE, a firearm which may be shortly defined as a musket 
in which, by grooves (cf. Ger. riffeln, to groove) in the bore 
or otherwise, the projectile is forced to rotate before lea^ving 
the barrel. This rotatory motion, maintained during flight, 
equalizes any irregularities in the form or weight of the bullet, 
and so lessens the tendency to depart from a straight line, tod 
also in a measure overcomes ntmtspherie resistance. Rifling 
was invited about 1520, by Gaspard KoUa^ or Kollner, a 
gunroaker of Vienna, according to some authorities j by August 
Kotter of Nuremberg, according to othersi It has been said 
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that at first the grooves were made straight, with the object 
of admitting a tight-fitting budet and relieving the effects of 
fouling, and that the virtue of spiral grooving was subsequently 
disrovered by accident. But this theory is unsupported. The 
earliest known rifle barrels liavc .sjiiral grooving. The amount 
of turn varied in old rifles from a lutlf or three-quarters turn 
to one turn in two to three feet. The form and depth of the 
grooving and the number of grooves also greatly varied. 

Htstmeal Dmlopmml of Military Rifles. — For the chief 
infantry firearms that preened tlic modern military rifle, see 
CiiiN, Anus AND Armour (firearms), Akqiikiiu.s, &c. Rifles 
were at first u.sed for amusement. There are, however, in¬ 
stances of their occasional employment in war in the 17th 
and i8th centuries. In 1631 the landgrave of Ifessc had 
a troop of riflemen. Ten yeans later Maximilian of Bavaria 
had several troops armed with rifled arquebuses. Louis Xlfl. 
armed his liodyguard with rifles. Napoleon withdrew the rifle 
from those of his troops to whom it had been Issued during the 
wars of the Republic, nor did the French make any considerable 
use of it again until 1830, when the Chasseurs d’Orleans were 
armed with it lor the invasion of Algeria. The British learnt 
the value of rifles during the Amcriciin War of Independence, 
when the government subsidired continental Jiigers armed 
with rifles to oppose the American riflemen. After the war 
these corps dist^pcared, and though they arc now represented 
by the both ^King’s Royal) Rifles, the senior rifle corps in the 
British Army is the Rifle Brigade, raised in 1800 as the qjth Regi¬ 
ment and armed with a flint-lock weapon known ns “ Baker’s 
Rifle,” which weighid 9J lb. The barrel was ij ft. long, its 
calibre jo-borc, with .seven grooves making a quarter-turn in 
its length. A small wooden mallet was at first supplied with 
this rifle to make the bidl enter llie barrel, and it was loaded 
with great difficulty. In 1826 Delvignc, a French infantry 
officer, invented a breech w'ilh abrupt shoulders on which the 
spherical bullet was rammed down until it expanded and filled 
the grooves. The oirjection was that the deformed buffet had 
an erratic flight. Defvigne’s system was .subsequently improvtd 
upon by 'I'hourenin, who introduced into the breech an iron 
.stem, upon which the bullet, now of conical form, rested, and 
was exi>andcd liy a sharp blow with the iron ramrod when 
loading. In Willianj IV.’s reign the Brunswick percussion 
rifle * was introduced into the British rifle regiments, its weight 
with bayonet was irib 5j ox.; length of barrel, 2 ft, 6 in., 
with two grooves making one turn in the length of the barrel; 
weight of spherical belt^ bullet, 557 grs.; diameter, -704 in.; 
charge of powder, a) dt*. niis rifle was not easily lo^ed, soon 
fouM, and shot wild beyond 400 yds. 

In 1835 W. Greener produced a new expansive bullet, an oval 
ball, a diameter and a half in length, with a flat end, perforated, 
in which a cast metallic taper plug was inserted. The explosion 
of the charge drove the plug home, expanded the bullet, filled 
the grooves and prevented windage. A trial of the Greener 
bullet in August J835 proved successful. The range and 
accuracy of the rifle were retained, wiiile the loading was made 
as easy aS' with a smooth-bore imisket. The invention was, 
however, rejected by the military authm'ities on the ground 
that the bullet Was a compound one. In 1852 the Government 
awarded Minii, a Frenchman, £20,000 for a bullet of the same 
principle adopted into the British service. In 1857 Greener 
received a belated reward of £ieoo for ” the first public suggestion 
of the prindple of expansion.” The Mini^ bullet contained an 
iron cup in a cas'ily at the base of the bullet. In 1851 a rifled 
musket ol the Mini6 pattern was introduced into the British 
army, and, though not generally issued, was used in the Kaflir 
War of 1851, and in tirie Crimea. Its weight with bayonet 
was 10 tb 8t oa, length of barrel 3 ft. 3 in., with four grooves 
making one turn in 72 in.; diameter of bore ‘70* inch'; 

> The percussion priociple, invented by tlie Rev. AiexaBder John 
Forwth (1768-1843) in 1805, was aot accepted for arms 

unti] the introducoon ot this rifle. A small and helated money- 
want ww made'te IhRayth to 1843. 'See Mator<}eneral A. 1. F. 
Keid't memoir ot Fonyth (1910), 


charge of powder 2^ drs., and sighted from 100 to 1000 ydsw 
The form of its bullet was at first cflnoidal, afterwards cliangcd 
to cylindro-eonoidal, with a hemispherical iron cup. In 1855 
the Enfield rifle, having in a scries of trials competed favourably 
with the Mini6 and Lancaster rifles, was introduced into the 
British army; it Was used during the latter part of the Crimean 
war, having there replaced the Mini6 rifle and the percu-ssion 
musket, and remained the general weapon of the entire infantry 
until the introduction of the breech-loader in the year 1867. 
This rifle weighed, with bayonet, 9 B> 3 oz., barrel 39 in.; 
diameter of bore -577 in.; three-grooved, with one turn in 
78 in. It fired a bullet of cylindro-eonoidal form with 
hollow base, weighing 530 grains, made up into cartridges and 
lubricated as for the Minii rifle, adapted to this rifle by Pritchett, 
who was awarded £1000 by the Government. This bullet was 
wrapped in greased paper round the cylindrical part half-way 
up its length. Short rifles of the .same pattern, with five-grooved 
barrels 2 ft. 9 in. long and a sword bayonet, were supplied 
to the fiotli Rifles and to the Rifle Brigade. Two small carbines 
of the same principle were at this time introduced for the cavalry 
and artillery, also a rifled pistol. 

Jn 1854, on the suggestion of General Lord Hardinge, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, the first mechanician of the day, began to 
cori.sldcr the subject of rifling, and after a long series of experi¬ 
ments tlie W’hitworth. rifle was produced with hexagonal bore, 
•4S-in. calibre, and with one turn in 20 in. It was tried at 
Hythe in 1857, and completely defeated the Enfield rifle up to 
1800 yds. upon a fixed rest. This trial and Whitworth’s experi¬ 
ments pro-ved the advantages of a .sharp twist, a .smaller bore, 
and elongated pirojectiie; but Whitworth’s rifle was never 
adopted into the Government service, probably because the 
hexagonal rifling wore badly, and owing to the difficulty of 
equal mechanical perfection in all similar rifles and ammunition. 
Several improvements were subsequently made in the sighting, 
grooving and some other details of the Enfield rifle. In 1855 a 
boxwood plug to the bullet was used. 

Between 1857 and i86t four breech-loading carbines were 
experimentally introduced in the cavalry—^viz. Sharp’s, Terry’s, 
Grem’s, and Wcstley-Richards’. Sharp’s and other breech- 
loading carbines and also Spencer repeating carbines were used 
by the Federal cavalry in the American Civil War. The general 
adoption of the breech-loading principle may be said to 
date from 1867. The 
Prussians were the 
first to see its great 
advantage.s, and 
about 1S41 had 
adopted tfre cele¬ 
brated needle-gun 
(V-o.), a bolt-action 
weapon. In 1864 
and 1866 committees 
were ^pointed by 
the British War 
Office to -report tm 
breech-loading arms, 
and after protracted 
experiments. Jacob 
Snido-’s m^M ot 
conversion of the 
muzzle-loaidmg En¬ 
field to a breech¬ 
loader (fig. ti> was 
adopted, withtbe me¬ 
tallic cartridge-<ase 
improved in *867 by 
Cmooel Boxer, R.A. 

All B-vailable En- 
fidd rifles were thus 
converted, and new 
arms made with steel iiairels instead of iron.- Great Britain 
was the fiist to adopt for her army a breech-kiading 
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rifle with metalKc cartridge-case, which secured tiie perfect 
obturation of the breech. The Snider breech was a hinged 
block, a typo much in favour at the time. The French simil¬ 
arly converted their muzzle-loaders, the converted weapon 
being known as the Tabati^rc or snuff-box. Other breech 
actions on the same principle were the Austrian Werndl and the 
Bavarian Podewils and Werder rifles. But these were, only 
transiti(mal arms. In i866 France adopted the boll-action 
Chassepot (g.v .); in 1867 Sweden the Hagstrbm, and Russia the 
tarte; in 1868 Italy the Curcano. All these were breech- 
loadws firing paper cartridges containing their own means of 
ignition. After further experiments by a fresh committee the 
Martini-Henry rifle (fig. *) was definitely adopted by the British 



Fiq. 2.—-Martini-Henry. 


Government in .1871, with the short chamber Boxer-Henry 
ammunition. This rifle was a combination of Martini's block- 
action breech mechanism with Henry’s barrel of -45-10. calibre, 
firing a papered bullet of 480 grains from Boxer cases with a wad 
•of wax lubrication at bwe of bullet, as proposed by Henrj-. 
The Henry rifling had seven grooves with one turn in 22 in.; 
the lands and the centres of the grooves were ebntaihed in the. 
same circle. About the same time or h little later the various 
•powers re-armed their infantry with breech-loaders of di^enl 
patterns and names, all of which were of about 11 mm. (-433 in.) 
•calibre, and nearly all of the bolt-action type. 

The next stage in the histOTy of military firearms was the 
introduction of the repeating or magazine, sj'Steip- The 
Winchester rifle, an^ American invention which speared in 
1864, was one of the earliest maguine rifles, This weapon was 
used by Turkey to some' extent, in the Russo-Turkish War of 
18)7-78, but Germany was the first great power to provide its 
army with a magazine rifle. In 18^ it converted the 1871 
'pattepr Mauser of ,443-in. bore into a magazine rifle,faoldiimeiight 
cartridges in a tubemagazine in thbfore-end. -In'iSSs Imnoe 
^ow^ with the Lebet, which had an enemous Edvantage in 
its sDuffeeiess powder. In i88fi the question of the calibre 
.tor small aras was reopened in Ewiand. In this:year, 1886, 
Austria had ad^ttda ManftlkhCr rifle, *433 bore, with a straight- 
pull bolh' This rifle ,was the first adc^ed by any lEqropMn 
nation embodying Lee’s box magazine, w iaventioe patented' 
'in 1879 and 1882, and canaisting of a box, in rear of iandbelow 
the entrance to the chamba-,containingtlw cartridges. Another 


important improvement, the steel clip loader coptaming five 
cartridges, was also introduced with ^s rifle. In 1888 these 
rifles were converted to -315 bore, firing black powder cartridges; 
and in 1890, on the introduction of smokeless powder,.the sights 
were re-graduated. In 1887 the British Small Arms Committee, 
after experiments with the small-calibre rifle invented in 1883 
by the Swiss Major Rubin, director, of the Federal laboratory 
at Thun, recommended the small calibre for adoption into the 
British service. The essential features of Rubin’s system were 
the employment of a compound bullet with a leaden core in a 
copper envelope, and, the use of a compressed charge of black 
powder. In 1888 a pattern of -303-10. calibre rifle, rifled on 
the Metfurd system and with the improved Lee bolt and maga¬ 
zine, was approved for trial by British troops. The Metford 
rifling is as follows:—diameter of bore, -303 in. j depth of rifling, 
-004 in.; width of lands, -023 in.; twist of rifling, one turn in 
10 in. (left-hand); radial grooves,seven in number. About 1862, 
and later, W. £. Metford had carried out an exhaustive series of 
experiments on bullets and rifling. He invented the important 
system of light rifling, with increasing spiral with a hardened 
bullet. The Metford match rifle was prominent in all N.R.A. 
competitions from 1871 to 1894. In 1S87 be laid down lor 
the .Small Arms Committee the proper proportions for the 
grooving, spiral and cartridge chamber of the -303 military 
rifle. This weapon proved satisfactory and was adopted by the 
War Office as the Lee-Metford rifle, Mark 1 ., in December 1888. 
It had a magazine of eight cartridges. In 1891 the Mark U. 
pattern was approved, with a ten-cartridge magazine, a simpli- 
fi^ bolt, and many minor improvements. A magazine carbine 
with barrel 21 in. long and a six-cartridge magazine, otherwise 
identical with the Lec-Mctford Mark IL, was also approved. 
The Lec-Mctford Murk II. rifle was subsequently further im¬ 
proved in its rifling to resist the wear of .smokeless p'Dwer, and 
also in its boll action, and became known as the Lce-Enficld 
rifle, and under that name was officially adopted as the rifle of 
the Britsh army. The number of grooves were reduced from 
seven to five. Neither the Lcc-Metford nor the Lcc-Enfield 
has increasing spiral grooves, which are found inconvenient for 
military arms from a manufacturing point of view.’ The L.M. 
and L.E. carbines are similar to the shorter models of the 
rifles, but are covered for the whole length of the barrel by a 
wooden handguard and take only six cartridges 7 the fore-sights 
are protected by wings on the nose-caip, and the long-range 
sights are omitted. These, as also the Martini-Mctford and 
Martini-Epfield carbines (falling-block action small-bores), have 
practically been replaced by the " short ’’ rifle described bilow. 

The efficiency of the modern small-bore miqpizinc ififle is 
largely due to the production of smokeless nitro-cempound 
powder. France was the first country to adopt, about 1885, a 
smokeless powder with the Lebel magazine rifle. It was known 
as *’ Vicillc ’’ powder, or “ Poudre B ’’ (after General Boulanger). 
Smoe' then smokeless explosives have been universally adopted 
'in all small-bore magazine military rifles. The smokeless 
explosive known as “ Cordite ’’ or “ Cordite M.D.’'(see CoaptTR) 
is used for the cartridges of the Lee-Metford and Lee-Eniield 
rifles and rifle-calibre machine guns. fH. S.-K.) 

Military Rides of Te-day.—About 1900, the various armies 
were equipped with weapons of nearly equal efficiency. The 
weights varied between 81 and 9^ lb, the lengths between 
49 and 52 in.; the calibres were -313, -311,-303, with one or 
two -256. None of the rifles were sight^ to less than aobo yds., 
and nearly all had a " fixed " or “ battle” sight All were 
bolt-action rifles, and had a mnzzle velocity .of about 2000 Ls. 
(the '256 Mannliidiers, about 2300 f 4 .). ^cept Fianec, with 
the tu^-magazine Lebei, Denmark the VMA. wiA.-the 
horizOntal-box Krag-Jdrgcnscn, and Great Britain, alii nations 
used muhipIc-loBdiiig fay clip or charger. With Lehel .4^ 
Krag-Jdrgenken weapons, multipMoading is .a {xeactical'; ha- 
posMbiUty,' Iwt' bt Great Britain the charger mias delflscr- 
ately rejected. It was desired to use the life nbrinaily m a 

' ’’'Of an fflod^ mifltaty rifles, the Italiaa .tSgi weapoO elonehaa 
•anlBcreaaiBgtwtst. ' •,•,,.•, 
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single-loader, and to reserve the magazine (which held ten 
cartridges, or twirt as many ns the multiple-loading Mausers, 
Mannlichers, &r.) for emergencies. But from about 1903 this 
equivalence of infantry weapons began to be disturlwd by two 
new influences: the tendency towards a " short ” rifle, and 
the introduction of the pointe<l Imllet, 

In the first, ,Switzerlund took the lead with the sliort Schtnidt- 
Rubin in J900, But amongst the greater powers, Kngland 
and the United States alone have followed her example. At 
the close of the South African War Great Britain issued 
1000 short I-ee-Kiifield rifles experimentally, and in loo.t the 
“ short rifle ” was actually approved and issuetl generally. 
Since then it has Iwen improved in details. The barrel was 
shortened by 5 in.,multiple-l<siding by charger was introduced, 
and by the Musketry Kegulations of 1909 magazine fire was 
laid down us the normal, single-loading being forbidden. The 
change met with very considerable opposition, especially from 
target-shooting experts, who maintained that a long rifle, so 
perfected in details as to he equal to the short in every point 
except in length, must be more accurate. The view of the 
military authorities, which was maintained in spite of criticism, 
w.as that tor service purposes, and especially for prolonged 
snap-shotiting, the handier weapon was preferable. One 
importai\l factor in the decision was the desire to give the 
cavalry a weapon with which, when dismounted, it could fight 
the infantry rifle on equal terms. A more serious objection 
than that of want of su|)erfine accuracy in bull’s-eye shooting 
was the loss of 5 in. of reach in bayonet fighting. This objec¬ 
tion was met in 1007 by tbe introduction of a new pattern 
liayonet with a blade 5 in. longer. In 1908 the long Lee- 
Enfield and Lce-Metford rifles in store were converted 
for charger-loading (fig. 3), fitted with safety catches and 



Fic. 3.—Chargei-loading I,.F.. {Text Book of Small Arms, 
liy jHTinission.) 


new sights, and Issued to the infantry of the Territorial 
Force in 1909 and 1910. For target purposes many rifle shots 
prefer this converted weapon to the short rifle (fig. 4). 



Fig. 4.—L.E. Short Rifle. {Text Book of Small Arms, 
by permission.) 


The United States in 1904 replaced the Krag-Jorgensen (hana- 
loading horizontal magazine) by the short Sprin^eld. A sort 
of spring bayonet was at first fitted to this rifle, but it was soon 
replaced by an ordinary sword bayonet. 

The pointed bullet (" Spiu-geschoss " or “ S ”) was introduced 
by Germany in njos, and her example was quickly followed 
by France (balle D) and other powers. Its advantage is a 
considerable flattening of the trajectory, chiefly on account 
of the lessened resistance of the air. This latter allows of a 
reduction in the sectional density and consequently in the 
weight of the bullet. Thus velocities up to 3900 foot-seconds 
are realized, which enables the " dangerous space" to be 
very greatly augmented (see fig. zo). The “ fixed sight ” 
range with the “S ’’bullet is 700 yds., as against the Lee-£nfield’s 
500. It was announced the House of Commons in 1910 
that a modified bullet was being experimented with, and that 
some increase in the fixed-sight range wasexpected to be obtained, 
but the relatively weak breech action of the Lee-EnfieH—which 
is due chiefly to the rearward position of the locking lugs—does 
not allow designen much IreMom in the nutter of increasing 
vdocitics, as the chamber pressure has to be kept low. It 


will be seen from the table that other rifles are constructed to 
.stand a much higher pressure. 

But both thc.se improvements are destined to be eclipsed 
m importance by the adoption of the automatic rifle, llie 
application of the automatic principle to the modem high- 
velocity smull-arm of precision has been occupying the attention 
of the small-arms experts of all armies and of numerous private 
inventors for some years past. These numerous attempts 
have, in the ca.se of the rifle, been largely doomed to failure 
because of the necessary’ limitations of space and weight; 
although the automatic principle has been successfully applied 
both to machine guns (g.v.) and to pistols (?.».). In these 
weapons the work of extracting the empty cartridge-case, 
re-loading and re-cocking, is accomplished either by the motive 
power of the recoil or of the gas generated by the explosion 
of the powder, thus enabling a rapid and continuous fire to be 
maintained to the full capacity of the weapon’s magazine. In 
the case of machine guns the firing also is automatic, but self- 
firing rifles are not very desirable as infantry weapons and in 
addition are so heavy as to approximate to machine guns. 

Of the recoil-operated cla.ss of automatic rifles there arc 
two subdivisions, “ short-recoil ” and “ long-recoil.” In the 
former, which is most favoured by inventors, the barrel, body 
and bolt recoil together for a short distance, about i in., in 
which space the bolt is unlocked, and the bolt then recoils 
freely in the body. The bolt is run forward m reloading by 
a spring. In the long-recoil type the barrel, body and bolt 
recoil the whole distance, and the barrel and body are run up by 
one spring, the bolt by another. Several such rifles have been 
shown at the N.R.A. meetings at Bisley; the Rexer, Mauser and 
Woodgatc rifles being on the long-recoil, the Halle on the short- 
recoil principle. Gas-operated rifles, like the Hotchkiss and 
Colt machine guns, have fixed barrels and are worked by a 
portion of the powder-gases which is allowed to escape from 
the barrel through a small hole near the muzzle, thence entering 
a cylinder and working a piston in connexion with the breech 
mechanism. No automatic rifle has as yet (August 1910) been 
issued as a service weapon by any power, the proWem of ensuring 
certainty in action under service conditions— i.e. with grit and 
dirt in the working parts—^being the principal difficulty. 

Great Britain. —^Tliere are two principal types of Lee-Mctford 
and Lce-Enfield rifles in the service, the “ short ’’ and the " charttCr- 
loading." The former is carried by all units (cavalry included) 
of the regular army, by the yeomanry cavalry of the Territorial 
I'orce. and by units of the Oflicers' Training Corps. The latter is 
used by the infantry of the Territorial Force. There exist, further, 
the older, non-charger-loading Lee-Metfoid and Lec-£nfield rifles, 
a few carbines of the same type, and some Martini-Metford and 
Martini-Enfleld carbines which have the >303 barrel and cartridge 
with the falling-block Martini action. -45 Martini-Henry rifles and 
carbines, and even Sniders, are still used by local police forces in 
some of the smaller colonies. 

The " long ” charger-loading I,ee-Enfield is converted from 
earher patterns by the addition of a charger guide, the stripping 
of the bolt-cover, and improvements in tlio sighting. The action 
of the breech mechanism' is as follows (the breech mechanism of 
the " short" rifle being practically the same) ; The breech is 
closed by a bolt (I) which slides in a bolt-way cut in the body; 
the bolt-head (lo) abuts against the base of the cartridge when the 
rifle is loailed, and when the knob is turned down the whole is locked. 
On the right side of the bolt is a solid rib, and on the left side a lug ; 
these support the bolt on firing by contact with the " resisting 
shoulder” on the right, and the rear face of the " lug seating " 
on the loft of the body. Underneath the bolt there are two recesses 
and two studs. The bolt-head is screwed to the bolt and is fitted 
with an extractor claw. The bolt-head, instead of beiag ^dly 
attached to the bolt, is so far independent that it remains stationary 
while the bolt is revolved. InMe the bolt is the arrangement 
of striker (V) and spring (W), and at its rear end, forming the 
working connexion between trigger and striker, is the *' coocing- 
piocc ” (X) which is fitted with a we^-catch (not in tbe old pattern 
rifle illustrated). This cocking-piece (whieh cannot turn) has a long 
tongue projecting to tbe front, lying along the under side of the 
bolt, and the front end of this ton^ (Y), called the “ full-bent," 

I The annexed figures show the old pattern weapon. In both the 
existing patterns a safety catch is fitted, the mamzine spring is of 
a different shape and there is no bolt-oover. Bat tbm essential 
parts of the action remoia the eame. 
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^.n-k arranDomAnf" ..■„,l~T"tj“'L ( 2 ), Serves as a hall- 

cock arrangemeiit. and could be used as a safety-catch il the 
woi)cr ^fety-cateh were damaged). The trigger sear (K is a 
long arm of which is put in and out of 
_ *“**'^*’ “'‘I tli« lower or short arm is connected 
to the tngger. The magazme holds ten cartridges, which rest on a 
plaUorm, undemea.th which is the magazine spring that pushes the 
platform and cartridges up. A “ cut-off " is fitted in the " long " 
and m .some marks of the ' short ’’ rifle. This is a sort of lid to the 
m^azme, enabling the magazine to be kept full while the rifle is 
TCmg used as a single loader. Hut the present musketry regula¬ 
tions forbid single-loading, and the cut-off is now only closed lor 
spe^ purposes, such as unloadmg a single cartridge (nuss-lire 
A'C.) without unloading the magazme. The magazine is loaded by 



Figs. 5 and 0.—^Lee-Metford. 



Figs. 7 and 8.—^Lee-Metford. 


inserting a charger in the " charger guides ” (these, attached to 
the body, form a sort of bridge over the bolt) and forcing down the 
strip of cartrid^ into the magazine (cliargcr guides not shown 
in diagrams). The action of the mechanism is as follows: 
Suppose that the rifle has been fired and the magazine is full. On 
beginning to turn up tile knob of the bolt, the latter is revolved, 
but the cocking-piece (the tongue being hold by a groove in the body) 
and the bolt-ncsto remain stationary. Soon, however, a cam on 
the bolt comes in contact with a stud on the cocldz^-piecc and 
the latter is brought slightly to the rear, pulling in the pomt of the 
striker and partly compressing the spring. At the same tiino the 
lug on the left of the bolt, in contact with the front face of a recess 


in the body (both being cut slantwise to a screw pitch), forces the _ ____„__ _j,.. ... 

bolt and with it the claw of the extractor, which grips tho base of armies, and were also used by tlie Boers in the South African War. 
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lired cartridge-case. Another cartridge then comes up from the 
magazine and Ues m front of the holt-head ready to be pushed home. 
At this moment (the beginning of loadmg) tlie stud on the cocking- 
piece has fallen into one of tlic grooves on tlie bolt, and as the bolt 
IS pushed forward tlie tongue or full bent comes against Uie nose 
of the teigger sear and is held there, while the rest of the bolt 
mechanism goes on. Thus between the moving bolt and the fixisl 
cocirag-piecf the striker spring is further compressed, and when the 
sloping faces of .the bolt lugs and ribs engage the resisting portions 
of the body a last forward push is given to the liolt and the spring 
is completely compressed, ready to propel the striker forward when 
tile full-bent is released from the nose ol the sear. Figs. 5-8 of the 
older flatten! rifle show the working of the breech mechanism. 
Instead of the older single pull-ofl of tlie trigger the " short " rifle, 
like many Continental weapons, has a double pull-oil. 
This is provided for by suitably shaping the portion of 
the trigger which is in contact with the short arm of the 
sear. The " short" rifle luis also a somewhat different 
pattern of safety-catch. 

Tlie sights of llrilish service rifles up to loof were of 
a very simple typo. Hie fore-siglit a " barleyconiof 
triangular sliape, and the hack-siglit a plain leaf with slid¬ 
ing bar into whicli a V was cut, tlie tip of the fore-sight seen 
in the middle ol the V being brought on to tlie mark. 
In the long charger-loader this form of hack-sight has been 
greatly modified, and in Hie " short " rifle it has been alto¬ 
gether abolished. The barleycorn fore-sight has been replaced 
in both cases by an upright blade, protected from injury by two 
ears or wings, and tlie V by a li aperture. For elevation the long 
nfle lias still a slide on a vertical li al, but tlie movement of tills 
slide is controlled no longer merely by its tight lit but by a clamping 
screw. The sight of the short rifle is larger and also ipiite different 
in apfiearance and principle. There is a leaf and on it a slide, but the 
slide (controlled liy clamping studs) works on a cam-shaped bed ; 
its position on the leaf, anectiiig the point of contact with the cam- 
shaped bed, elevates the leaf to the rcquinal amount, the actual 
sighting U being on the extremity of the leaf. Tlie short rifle has 
also a " fine adjustment " which admits of minor changes of eleva¬ 
tion within Hie usual 50 yds. graduation. Both the long and the 
short rifles have " wind-gauges." or mechanisms for line lateral 
adjustment of the central U sighUug aperture, so as to point the 
axis of the liarrel a little to the left or the right of the line of sight 
to compensate for wind, error of the individual rifle, 4 c. In botfi 
rifles, on the left side of the stock, is a long-distance sight (graduated 
to zSoo yds.), which consists of an aperture sight near the bolt and 
a dial and movable pointer near the hand-guard. The short rifle 
is cased from brei-ch to muzzle in a wooden hand-guard; all patterns 
of long rifle have only a sliort wooden band-guard just benind the 
back-sight bed. The bayonet in tlie long rifle Ls secured to the 
fore-end by a roring catch and to the liarrel by a ring passing over 
Hie muzzle. This traditional, and still usual, arrangement has 
been abandoned in the short rifle, as the vibration of the barrel 
on discharge is more or less checked by the extra weight of the 
bayonet, and therefore the shooting of the rifle differs according as 
it IS fired with or without the bayonet fixed. With the sliort rifle 
the bayonet is fixed to two metal fastenings, a plug for the ring 
and a catch for the handle. 

Continental European Uifles .—These are for the most part of the 
Mauser and the Manniiclicr types. The Mauser is a bolt weaimn 
with liox magazine. The bolt is simple, without separate bolt- 
head, and is held by two bolt-lugs at its front end engaging with 
recesses in the body (the German Mauser has an extra lug near 
the rear end). Near the rear end there is a cam-shaped rcces.s, 
which, engaging with a stud on the cocldng-piece, partially forces 
back the cocking-piece and spring when the bolt is revolved. When 
the bolt lever is turned up and the bolt begins to revolve, the cocking- 

S iece and bolt plug, which together form the connexion between 
ic bolt and the trigger, do not revolve, but are forced back slightly, 
so as to begin the compression of the striker spring. Then, the 
bolt lever being so shapra as to boar against an incUned-plano edge 
on the body, the bolt comes back a little, and with it the extractor 
jaw and the empty cartridge-case. Lastly, when the bolt has turni-d 
through a right angle, all studs arc opposite their slots and ways 
in the body, and the bolt can be drawn back. At the farthest 
rearward position of the bolt the cocking-stud on the cocking-piece 
is well behind the nose of the trigger sear, and is thus heki when the 
bolt is pushed forward again, the spring being thereby compressed. 
AU Mauser rifles have a safety-catch and a doable pull-oflf. None 
have cut-ofls except the Turkish pattern. All are constructed for 
clip or charger loading, but the box magazine contains only five oart- 
ridges 08 against the Loe-Enfietd’s ten. Mauser rifles, which are 
perhaps the strongest and least complicated of magazine arms, are 
u.sod m Uic German, Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese and Turkish 


the cartridge-case, to slide backwards a little. As the bolt con 
tiaues to turn the rib on the right of it comes up clear of the body 
and the whole bolt, with the bolt-head, can thus be (town back 
nntil the bolt-head comes against the resisting shoulder on the 


The type adopted by each of these nations differs from t^ rest in 
details only. The German rifle has a long giiardlets sword bayonet, 
fixed to the fore-end only and not connecM with the barrel, and a 
peculiar form of back-sight, wliich bears some retemblanGe to tiw 
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lUdP «ntl bwl Krnui|;proent of tlw British " short " rifle. Tlic special [ to the change of Iwi rage, iiowcr at the commencement and rapidity 
feature of the Belgian Mauser i.s a lliin steel casing for the barrel, j at the end ot the pull. 'J he weapon is a Cbp loader. The 



Fig. 9.—Belgi,in Mauser. {Text Unuk of Stmll Arms, 
by perniihhioii.) 




Fk.. u«.—S panish Mauser. (7>i/ Hook of Small Arms, 
hy permission.) 


which is suppov-sl lo act as a haml-giiard or cooler and to free the 
harri’l liom ihsturhing influences due lo its esnmexion with tliu 
fore-end ; Inil il isi xpensivc, and if sirong adds unduly lo the weight 


Rumanian and other Mannlichcrs have not straight-pull bolts, 
but the usual turn-over levers and locking-lugs. 




Flu. lo.—Ciennau Muu.ser, iSoS. [Test Book oj Small Arms, 
by permis-ion.) 


of the weapon. The older German magarinc 
rifle, pattern 1888, had a barrel ca.sing, but tliis 
was given up when the new 181)8 patlern was 
introduced. The Iwyonets of the Belgian and 
Spanish patlerns are very short knives. 

The Mannlicher rifle, which is extensively 
used for sporting and target work, has Ireen 
ailoptcrl lor military purjioaes by various states, 
notably Austria-Hungary. Both the 1890 and 


Franco .—The breech mechanism of this rifle (see fig. ly,) calls for 
no special remark. Its bolt is very similar to that of the British 
rille. Its special peculiarity is the once popular tulx* magazine 
under the iore-end. This has many defects as compart with the 
Ixix magazine. 11 is more cumbrous for the same number of cart¬ 
ridges ; its teed and cut-off mechanism is very compUcated ; the 
balance of tlie rifle is altered as the magazine empties ; the placing 
of the cartridges base to point, even when the bullet has aflat point, 
is nol unattended with danger, especially when the magazine is 
lull and the spiral spring strongly compressed ; lastly, loading by 
any form of cliarger is practically impossible. 




Fig. 15.—Lebel Rifle. 


Fig. 11. 


'Austrian Mannlicher„ 1895. {Text Booh 0/ Smdl Arms 
by iiermcssion.) 


iBo.g patterns of Austrian Mannlicher have " straight-pull" 
bolts; that is, bolts which are not turned for locking. The 




Fro. IS —^Mannlicher, l8go. 

bolts are in two parts, which " telescope " into each other. In 
the 1890 pattern (see fig. is), when the bolt I is home 
against the cartridge and the "lever evlinder'’ I', whieh cturies 
the bolt knob, is further pushed forward, the hinged block R 
is caused to drop in front ofsthe-'Sesistauae-pieee Q, and an kicks 
the bolt I against the cartridge. Jn the 1805 pattern (sec 
fig. 13), the final pushing forward of the lover cylinder causes 
the bead ei the bolt I to torn and projections on its head to lock 
into reoeasss SS psst in rear td the breMh. The turning is due to 
heUeal feathers (10) on the hteide of the lever oyibider r working 
in groovee in the rear of the bolt I. >890 pattern has a double 
««ll-ofl. IkwiH be seen from the fighre that as the trigger is pulled 
We beering ie taben firet et (8) W then *l'(9). *11118 ^Ves, bwihg 


Fig. iO.—L ebel Rifle. 

VniM States.—Vpto igo4 theU.S. army htuf the Krag-Jdrgensen 
rifle, in which, as shown in fig. 17, the magazine was niBcad hori¬ 
zontally under the breech action. At this time most of the second 
line troops had stiH the old-fashioned (black powder) ^ringfield 
rifle, a single loader with • hinged block similar to>ehe rifles the 
"sixties" in Europe, such as the Snider, the TAbatifire and the 
Wemdl.’ Since T904,' however, ttie regular army has-been re-armed 
wirii a thort rifle (fig. 18) which in its action has a general rehem- 
biancr to a Mauser. Asatfifstissued. thettew Springfield hadaiod 
bamnet which, when not in use, lay within We fine-end of the stock, 
and when required was run forwanl and fastened by*a catdi. Tbis 
novelty wus, however, soon discarded in favour df a sword bayonet 
ifi in. long. The United States navy had until abmft tgw-the 
Lee " strai^hpull " rifle. The ffatifim " 3-Kne *' and the Japmuai 


f'T*he Sjirinrfeld was, however, a'arach improve^ tnodel of tlUa 
Knd of vfeapmi,' daiihg from 1884' only. 
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‘" coUecUvefire, 

Rubin),i* a tumarkable wwtwn of the straicht-iril t™ «hor. 


^ ij. . .: , -j- -—j nf- ,-}W45A nut! lacn min t. 

Rubin) 1* a tuitorkable weaixin of the straight-pull type, short and 
possessing a relatively low velocity. (X. ) 



Thf Use oj the Kifle in War .— 
Tlte study of “ mnslcetry ” a.s 
distinct from target shooting m.t}’ 
be said to date from the Franco- 
German War. Previously mili- 
’ tary students and practical 
soldiers concerned themselves 
rather with the tactical question 
of firc-jxiwcr—fire versus shock, 
Fio. 17.—Krag-JOrgensen. bullet versus bayonet and so on— 



Fig. 18.—tl.S. Short Rille. {Text Book of Small Arms, 
by ]>ernuHsiofi.) 

than with the teclmical rfucstion of its application. This was 
natural entmgh in the days of short-nmge fighting. But 
when bullets began to cau.se losses at 1000 yds. and more 
from the firing point, formations that presented the least 
vulncraWe target had to be di.scovcred and tested, aiming 
grew more difficult as the range increased, and firing by 
word of command in large units became practically impos¬ 
sible. The very accuracy and range of modem weapons 
involved new problems, 'llic necessity, in the larger area of 
effective fire, of .setting the sights to the distance of the mark 
made further demands on fire-discipline and brought up the 
difficult problem of judging distance. ’The possibilities of 
varying the rate of fire conferred by the magazine rifle also 
demanded close study. F.aeh war, as it came, produced fresh 
evidence as to what was possible and what was not in matters 
of fire-control, the best rate of fire for effect, the range at 
which fire should be opened, and' other half-tactica], half- 
technical prtbtems. Thus, although many points still remain 
in the region of controversy, certain idw and principles 
are almost universally accepted as the basis of service 
musketry. 

The leading idea is that of the "cofte of dispersion.” A 
modem rifle,even fired from a fined test undw good conditions, 
will not place shot after shot in the same spot, but the shot- 
marks on the target form a more or less close “ group.” When 
to this error of the rifle and the ammunition there is added 
the persona! error of the marksman, the group is larger, and in 
the collective fire of a squad it is larger still. Nowthe trajectories 
of 'ballets that do not strSce in the same place naturally do 
not coindde, and the group on-the target is represent^ m 
air by a cope or sheaf of tn^ettories. ' The bullets of this 
sheaf striking the ground on eith^ side of fSfe target form 
on the wound a much dongated effijlsei The effipse containing 
90 % of the Iwlfets' fired is eaM' the beatiiv'tern. It m 
usoalj However, tb cakndate from the '"effcetivai’^'eone, or that 
whkh contains 75 % of 'beBbts: 'WlQikr the •'tiffedtive” aone; 
and at its centre, is found the closrfy gi w iped * nucleui ” ol 


5(X) yds. 

10 tH> ,, 

l<50o „ 


Efteettve. 

220 ydh. 
r20 „ 
100 „ 


The target aimed at and sighted for is at the centre of the 
zone (sec fig. 10). The height of the grouping on a vertical 
target compared to the depth of the grouping on the ground 
is ol course proportionate to the tangent of the angle of descent; 
hence, small as is the group on a vertical target at 500 yd.s., 
the beaten zone is no less than 310 yds. deep. For the same 
reason, as the range, and consequently the angle of descent, 
increases, the beaten zone diminishes in depth. Another 
factor is the “ diuigerous space.” This is the space between 
“ first catch.” i.e. the point at which the bullet (in a sheaf, 
the lowest bullet) comes low enough to catch a- man’s bead, and 
“ first graze,” that at which it strikes the ground. The extent 
of this dangerous space varies of course with the height of the 
man’s head. In the case of a mounted man, at 1000 yds., 
it is 105 \d.s., while in that of a sharpshooter lying down, it is 
only 13 yds. (in addition of course to the hcaten zone). 
As nowadays nearly all targets, on service, arc lying or three- 
quarters concealed figures, the dangerous spare as compared 
with the beaten zone is at such a range too small to count 
as a factor. It is, however, important at shorter rgnge.s, 500 
yds. and under (700 and under with the new pointed bullets). 
Here the advantages of fiat trajectory make themselves felt. 
Within this distance the bullet is at no point in its career 
too high to be dangerous to a standing man or a horseman. 
A lying figure is in danger at luiy distance beyond 350 yds. 
if the sights are set to 300 yds. (front half of effective zone 
no yds., dangerous space 52 yds.). This is the theory under- 
fying the 500 yds. “fixed sight” or " fiatlle-sight,” a setting 
which holds good for all less ranges, and can be put on the 
rifle in.stantly and without looking at the back-sight graduations. 


•00 Bobf I 

' > ^ • oifftethf • « f 

Fig. 14.—-Beaton Zone, 



iSighta 600 ydi. 


~ TtajiMHa ef'Mrtlnl- 



Fm.'lo.—tVajeetbriM. ^ 

Tbese Hurts, takttr m’ mnjmetfen Wifff 'Biev iUMferMtiaM 
of the RMBt skffful InfivijliMil matkafmilisH^'iMd-tM; ilsitAceg 
of wroi^ estimation of distanee, We Che tfM musifetty 

ttaintef and practiee-«f «>-dhy. 'At me'SchtoF-cf' 

Hytte, the standard «ff jjadfi^g distance b **00)1 moM-thae 
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Coumry ..... 
Pattern of tlie Vrar 

MujtaziiiA SyMcni 
N uinberof C'nrtridKes in Maga/inr 


DETAILS OJ MODERN 
(From the British official 


AUSTKIA 

AND 

ItUlXUktA. 




Mannuchiik. 


('iiarKcr or Clip. 
Cm oiT 
Safety Holt 




I Wciahi: - 

Without liayr/net 
With bayonet. 

' l.eiig|)i ;~- 

^ Wjtliout bayonet . 

With Ijayoiiet. 

liurrel 
l<«nKUi 

Calibre . . 

KiAiiiK: -> 

Niiiiil»er of jrroovex 
TwUt (til ri^i, except in l.ee 
Kiiheld Atid l«beO > turn in 
caitbret 

Siulit* — 

T.nwe 9 l for 

Highett for 

Cartridge 
I.engtb . 

Wetght . 

Huliet; - 
Kltafie of |MMni 


Muteriiil of envelope 
Length . 

nianieiei (nux.) . 
Weight . 

(■halve 
Weight . 

Prupellanl 

Mux/te Velocity 

('handier I're'i'ture 
I uitf on iu| ill. 


Clip 

No 

Yes 


R lb i{4 o/. 
B lb 02, 


4 ft. 9 in. 

4 ft. 11*5 in. 


son iMtcen 
(jif' yd».) 
e&K) |»Mcea 
(atja ydi..) 

3-0 

4.S5 


Round 

Steel, Inbricatcd 

1*94 

■3998 

*44 


•“J 4 


HKHilUM. 

j DKNM.MIK 

[ GKEAT 

HKITAIN. 

FRANCE. 

<:KR8fANV. 

lU,. 

IS89. 

*907* 

1907 . 

■aas. 

xM. 



CHARCftB 

Shoot 

Lkk-ICnkiiii i> 
Makk' hi. 




'■ 

MaIIsI'K. 

{ 

Kkai,- 

1 i4flAlllN(j 
jLEK-KftPii t.n 
Mamk 1. 

LniEL. 

Mauokm. 

Hux 

Holi/uiital-llox 

1 Ilox 

])l>X 

Tube 

Box 

5 

S 

! 10 

10 

— 


8 

S 

Cl>. 

No 

Ves 

Cl). 

No 

Cl). 

Ves 

Yes 

Gh. 

Yes 

Ves 

No 

Yes 

No 

Ch. 

No 

Yci 

8 n> i 02. 

0 !t 0/. 

9 R> A13 02. 
fo th 4^ 02. 

9 Ri 4 0/. 
to it) 3J 02. 

8 Ri 07. 

9 !h lo^ (v. 

9 (i* 3i 02. 
to ti 1) 02. 

9 Bi. 

9 lb 14 Ox. 

4 ft. 9'95 iil 

4 ft. tf75 it). 

4 fl- 4 75 in. 

5 fl. 3 in. 

4 ft. 1*5 in. 

5 ft. 1*5 in. 

1 ft. 8*5 it). 

5 ft. 1*7 ill. 

4 R* 3‘ia in. 

5 R* <1*84 in. 

.a. 

5 ft. 

1*4 in. 

975 »»• 

10*67 

7-C>.S 

•joi 

K 

•3'S 

30*19 

7-7 

•303 

«S'«9 

7*7 

•303 

31*496 

8 

•3*5 

99*05 

79 

•31X 

4 

6 

5 

S 


4 


4 

J-'-S 

37’.'* 

33 

30 

3«*» 

500 «n. 

(547 yda.) 
3000 in. 

300 m. 

(338 ydb.) 
1900 m. 

<63 m. 

(•00 ydf.) 

350 m. 

(*73 ydx.) 

300 m. 

(319 yds.) 

(•[87 yd.,) 

(»78 ydi.) 

(*800 yds.) 

(0x87 yds.) 

9ooom. 

(9187 yds.) 

105s 

44* 

4 O 0 

3-«5 

4t5 

9 

•95 

3-as 




4*5 

4J1 

j 36<)-9 

RouhU 

koUDll 

1 

Round 

Koutid 

Pointed 

Round 

Pointed 

C.N. 

1*30^ 

•V 

9t9 

C.N. 

i -»87 I 

•J*l i 

1 

i 

C.N. 

>*•5 

•3“ 

015 

C.N. 

t*a9t 

•3938 

*3* 

f Copper xinc, 

I no envelope 
*•695 
•3»7 
<98 

Stool, coated 
with C.N. 

*•*35 

•3*09 

997 

Steel, coated) 
WUI1C.N. ; 

1*105 

•3*J 

«34'5 

37 

N.(J. luul N.C'. 

m 



f.c. 

m 

jf:6. 

»(4 

1968 

0060 

9073 

938*9 

9093 

9889 

19.7 1 

>5*» 

*5‘5 

*7’7S 

*7'7S 

91 

»7*S 


100 yds. wrong at any range.” Now at 1000 yd.s. an error 
in judging distance of 13 yds. above or below the true 
range will cause all tlie shots of a partieular rifle to fall awav 
jrtmi the target, and the lietter the marksman—(‘.r the closer 
his group—the more necessary is perfection in judging distance, 
a perfection which in reality seems unattainable. The British 
musketry regulations therefore lay it down that the individual 
marksmans fire at service targets is unprofitable at ranges 
of more than 600 yds. Beyond that distance collective fire 
^trolled and directed by an officer or non-commissioned 
officer, IS the rule. The question as to whethw fire is to be 
OTencd in any given set of circumstances is decided by the fire- 
director, who considers’first whether the probable error in 
judging distance is greater than half of the ciTective zone 
for the Mtimted range. If it is so, he must order “ com- 
hined sights, t.e, half of the units under hi.s command use one 
r^vMion, the rest another, which method artificially increases 
the dispersion of the bullets and thereby the prof>ability of 
the ^et bemg included in the zone. This, however, makes 
ttc hre less effretive, and m practice cannot profitably be used 
by any body of rifles of less than 80 or 100. The commander 
W OTiy a single section, therefore, however tempting the 
target, must refcam from opening fire at all. At medium 
however, controlled and directed fire is effective, 
at such ranges troops should still be sufficiently m 


Notk.—C.N.-C u|TO.niclcel. N.O. =Nitro.glyc«me 

hand to execute the fire-director’s orders. Within decisive 
ranges fire-direction has to give place to fire-control. All that 
the stronpt commander can enforce is the opening and ceasing 
of fire when he gives the order, and success is sought through 
^mg the individual sddicr skilful at rapid and snap shooting. 
Black buU s-eyes on white targets arc now used only to teach 
men to make uniformly good shooting, which is shown by the 
closenKS of the shot-groupmg. The rest of the musketry course 
is fired ^mst grey-green “ head and shoulders ” targets or 
brown siffiouettcs, and consists of slow, rapid and snap shooting, 
from behind cover, at disappearing or running targets, &c. 
m 1909 spec^ attention began to be paid to visual training, 
bott as an to judging distance and as an actual ingredient 
M &e|^liscipline. A method of indicating targets which origin¬ 
ated in the French army was adopted and improved upon 
consisw essenti^y of giving two or three conspicuous' 
auxiliary marks, m artillery Iwguage, and naming the target 
'■«(®[ence to tliem. Judging distance is generally associ¬ 
ated with firc-disciplme practices, and men arc frequenUy 
exercised m locatmg and ranging upon a hidden skirmisher, 
3oo-8<» yds. away. Perhaps the most important modifica¬ 
tion of miMketry trammg, within recent years, has been the 
^option of r^d fire in “ bursts,” os the normal procedure 
lor mfantry, instead of slow continuous fire. The complete 
cessation of fire at intervals enaWes the leaders to observe the 
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MILITARY MAGAZINE RIFLES. 


Text Book oj SmaU Arms, 1909.) 


GREECE. 

HOLLAND. 

ITALY. 

JAPAN. 

PORTUGAL. 

RUMANIA. 

RUSSIA. 

SPAIN. 

SWITZER. 

LAND. 

TURKEY. 

UNITED 

STATES, 

1903. 

iSgs. 

1891. 

«907* 

1904. 

»S»3. 


>SsS. 

<900. 

iHs. 


liANNLICHRlii. 

SCMONAUKK. 

MANNLiniRii 

Mannmchbr- 

Cakcano. 

Vkar 38. 

MAtrxKii. 

VsKGUIKMt). 

.Ma\M MGK. 

“ cI.lNF*' 
Naoan r. 

Mauskk. 

Si tiMiit'i -Rinitn 
Shok'1 Kii-i.k. 

MAUhKR. 

hllOIIT 

SFHIM.FlItl.O. 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

ii<,« 

Box 

Box 

Boa 

s 

5 

6 






— 

6 

5 

5 

Ch. 

No 

Yea 

Clin 

No 

Yes 

Clip 

No 

Yea 

Ch. 

No 

Vex 

Ch. 

No 

Yes 

Clip 

No 

Ym 

Ch. 

No 

Ye* 

Ch. 

No 

Yea 

Cb. 

No 

Yea 

Cb. 

Yea 

Yrs 

Ch. 

Ve# 

Yes 

S 1b si ox. 

9 B> n 01. 

01, 

8 lb oz. 

9 Ih 3 oz. 

8 Di 10 02. 

9 9 01. 

8 lb. ti 01. 

9 lb. 94 ox. 

8 R) >2} 01. 

9 lb 9ji ox. 

8 t» ts4 or. 

9 i> it| ni. 

p 111 61 01. 

10 fit ^ ot. 

fitbioi. 

8 lb lol ««. 

9 ti 1 ox. 

10 lb 8 oz. 

B 1b 8 ox. 
ptti Box. 

.♦fe. 

4 ft. 10 in. 

4 ft* 3 in. 

S ft. 0*75 in. 

4 ft. 9*75 in. 

5 ft* *’375 in* 

4 ft. 9*75 in. 

5 ft- 5-75 *"• 

4 ft. 

4ft. iii in. 

4 ft* o>5 in. 

4 ft. <e«95 in. 

4 ft. 3‘875 io* 

5 ft. 9 in. 

4 (t. 0*69^ in. 

4 ft. 10*5 in. 

3 ft. 7*18 in. 

4 ft. 10*75 in. 

4 ft. 0.6 in. 

5 ft. 6*6 in. 

3 ft. 7*91 in. 

4 ft. 11*81 in. 

6*5 

•as6 

3fi95 

6*5 

•956 

30-7S 

6*5 

♦936 

3'M 

0-5 

•956 

■0*o8 

6-5 

•9S6 

38*56 

6‘5 

'956 

3»*5 

7‘6a 

•3 

•9*031 

7 

>976 

93.33 

7*5 

•995 

•9**34 

765 

MO* 

•3*19 

7*69 

.30 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

* 

4 


30*8 

39*2 

3‘'’7 

30-76 

30’8 

31-6 

31-4 


3J‘a 


sno m. 

(019 yds.) 
aooom. 
(flily ydi*.) 

900 m. 

(919 yds.) 

9000 D). 
(9187 yds.) 

60U HI. 

<(.56 yiK) 

9000 ra. 

(9187 yds.) 

4an m. 

(437 JmK) 

9000 Rl. 

(arH? ydb.) 

90U m. 

(ai9 ydb.) 

9ooo m. 

(9187 yd9.) 

5UU m. 

(m; yiii) 

3000 III. 
(2187 yds.) 

400 pacex 
(310 ydx.) 
9700 puces 
(■/ug6 ydx.) 

400 m. 
(«7y<i«.) 

9000 m. 

(9187 ycU.) 

too m. 

(328 ydfc.) 

1900 m. 

(131a yds.) 

950 tn. 

(973 ydn.) 
9000 tn. 
(9*87 yds.) 

183 m. 
(sco'ydx.) 

9187 m. 

(9850 yd*.) 

3-OA 

34® 

.3*05 

338 

3*0 

331*8 

148*5 

3*26 

3*05 

350 

yojs 

363 

3*o8 

373*5 

3041 

4*4 

416 

3*J3 

39* 

Round 

/ Steel* coaled 

I with C.N. 

1*194 

•263 

*S9‘3 

Round 

Steel, coaled I 
with C.N. / 

1-93 

•9637 

16a 

Round 

C.N. 

i*i8a 

•a66 

163*0 

Round 

Copper 

1*98 

•a6 

169*9 

Round 

«55*3 

Round 

CN, 

* *44 
•9637 

168 

Round 

CN. 

1M94 

•308 

914 

Round 

CN. 

I<9I 

•9B43 

172.8 

Round 

^Nickel plated, 
< Meel envelope 
1, over point 

1*18 

•3*9 

919*5 

Round 

/ Steel, coated 
t witbCN. 

1*919 

Mil 

911*3 

Poinlerl 1 

CN. pointed | 

l-oR ; 

•308 j 

*!!«> ! 

l/c. 

36*96 

N.C. 

3O‘00 

liMistite 

39*0 

N.C. 

3».8 

N.G. and N.C 

n!c. 

.13 

Pyroxiluw 

Pi 


4A.a 

N.C. 

50 

Pyro*<.«llulo9e 

3993 

*433 

*393 

2*6 

*347 

9400 

l»l5 

9996 

igeu 

•066 

«(«» 

■0‘tS 


17*1 



•; 

17*47 

92*3 

,7.. 

T<)*7 

lyjS 


N.C <nKUro<eilulose. 


progress of the engagement, to change their target, to economize 
ammunition, to select the ground for the next rush and the 
next burst of fire, and to regain control of the men, whom a 
prolonged fire-fight hypnotizes and rivets to the ground. The 
chief use of “ slow ” fire, which is generally employed by skir¬ 
mishers working in pairs, is to keep the enemy under ; the storm 
of well-directed “ rapid fire ” the firi‘-director should hold in 
his own hands, ready to release it at the right moment. Slow 
fire averages 3 rounds a minute, rapid (aimed) S-12. The con¬ 
figuration of the ground has often a great influence on fire effect. 
If the target is on a sharp forward slope, the beaten zone is 
greatly diminished in depth, ranging errors are no longer neutra¬ 
lized by the flatness of trajectory and (the bullets meeting 
the ground at a steeper angle) the dangerous space is reduced; 
if, on the other hand, the slope descends gently in rear of the 
target so that the falling bullets instead of making a pattern 
upon the ground, skim ^ong parallel to the surface, the zone 
is increased. For instance, at 1500 yds., if there is a reverse 
slope of about 5° in rear of the target the depth of the beaten 
zone is tenfold that of the zone for the same range on level 
ground. Similarly if the target is on the crest of a hill and the 
firers below, the " over ” huf of the cone of fire may graze 
the reverse slope or pass far above, according as the re¬ 
verse slope is gentle or sharp with respect to the line of sight. 

; The normal position for the firing infantnman in action is 


lying ; the kneeling position is used for firing from behind cover, 
the sitting for firing down hill. Standing, formerly the usual 
position, is now employed chiefly for firing behind cover with 
the rifle re.sted, and for snap-shooting during an advance when 
it is undesirable to halt and lie down. As regards cover, it 
may be mentioned that well-covered or intrenched troopj 
generally shoot less accurately than troops in the open, the 
.soldier m security being loth to expo.se himself long enou^ 
to take careful aim. This was particularly noticeable in the 
Russo-Turkish War, and its effect is to create a zone of unaimed 
fire behind the assailants’ fighting line, which sometimes causc-s 
serious losses to his supports and reserves. The relation 
between the cone of dispersion of peace-time experiments, even 
when these are specially designed to establish that relation 
(for example, series fired in France by third-dass shots, after 
a long march without food), has never been satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished. An arbitrary figure of one-tenth or one-twentieth of 
peace-time effect has generally been assumed a.s representing 
war results, but some mmk that however the normal cone may 
be multiplied or divided, no relation can be found between peace 
and war effect, wid that in battle the brave men aim and fire 
as if on the practice r^e, and the rest fire absolutely at hazard. 
From a musketry pomt of view, this brin^pi again into the fore¬ 
ground the question of distance-judging, os, ff the si^ts be 
wrongly set, the more accurate the fire the less its effect, and m 
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mistake would nullily even the .small amount of aimeil fire that 
can l>e reckoned upon. I’caec time experiments have their 
value- and it is very great—in e.stahlisiiing data a.s to the 
effect of fire on trmip.s in different formations, the limits of 
permissible error in ranging, &e., on the principle that of two 
methods, tliat which is [iroved to he better in peace would m 
much tlie same projiortion |je found better in war. (C. J'. ■\ ) 

!iee 'I J', J'leniantte, The }Umk nf the l\i/le \ W. VV. tlreener, 
The Oun and tii hrvelopmenl; tta' Jlntcsli official Text Book «/ 
Small Arms (looo) ; and Muskejry Be/’ulalians (loisi) ; ('. Jl. 
Mayiie, In/anlrv Tire Tactus -, and Tallin. ” I ir de Combat " (Uevue 
d'ln/anierie. I'lmi) 

Malrh nr 'J'lirgrl h'lflf. —The sport or pastime of target shooting 
has many times changed its character, owing to the steady 
improvement in the rifle and the different ranges or distances 
at which shooting is [iractised. Itange usually governs the 
construction of the target rifle, long-range rifles not being 
necessarily the best weapons for a short range of, say, 200 yds. 
Limitations such as the amount of powder charge, weight of 
bullet and rifle -are also usually imjiosed in order to place all 
competitors on cciiial terms. The long-range match rifle is not 
the superior of the military rifle as a weapon, but as a .scientific 
.shooting instrument is the liest small-arm produced. The 
ordinary target rifle is a hybrid arm, combining the points of 
the long-range mutch, modern military and best sporting rifles. 
The miniature match rifle is u.sed for short-range practice. 

ShiKiting at fixed marks has been practi.scd continuously 
in .Switzerland from medieval times. A club (“ Societe de 
rharquebuse et di' la Navigation ") has c.iisted in Geneva since 
1474 ; and the Zurich “ .Schiitzen-Gesellschaft ” since about the 
.same date. It is not clear at wliiit period rifles were introduced 
in these clubs. I'Tom the beginning of the tqth century up to 
1844 the rifle generally used in Great lirilain had a polygrooved 
liarrel -(130 in. in diameter, with spherical ball, and the arm 
weighed from it to 15 lb. It was not fired in military fa.shion, 
but had a handle extending downwards fixed in front of the 
trigger-guard, which was grasjied by the left hand, the left arm 
being steadied against the body. This method of shooting is 
still sometimes followed by Swiss and German riflemen. Target 
shooting as a sport or business was rarely practised in Great 
ftritain until after the formation of the Volunteer Force in 1859. 
The inauguration of the “ National Rifle Association ” in i860 
u|>cncd a new and most important era in the history and develop¬ 
ment of the rifle. This institution was esUdilished “ for the en¬ 
couragement of rifle corps and the promotion of rifle shooting 
throughout Great llritain. ... A.s a national pastime to make 
the rifle what the bow was in the days of the Plantagenets, the 
familiar weapon of those who stand lorth in the defence of their 
country.” The finitmecting of tlie N.R.A was held at Wimbledon 
m 1860. The first shot was fired by Queen Victoria ^ from a 
Whitworth rifle on a machine rest, at 400 yds., and struck 
the buir.s-eye. The Whitworth muzzle-loading rifle won many 
of the important .{irizes at this and subsequent meetings prior 
to 1871. Its most important features, nrriv^ at after cxliaustive 
exj^riments, were a smaller bore of '450 in., with a twist of 
rimng of one turn in ao in., and an elongated mechanically 
fitting projectile, laing-range rifle construction i.s also largely 
indebted to Whitworth for the higtily accurate and superior 
tools and processes introduced by him in this brunch of manu¬ 
facture. 

In 1866 and after, Metford’s system of hardened expanding 
bullets and shalbw rifling gradually suiierseded the meclwnically 
fittii^ system of Whitworth, and the Whitworth rifle gradually 
Iqst its position. In 1861, the Henry grooving for a cylindrical 

' The '* Qaoen's ” or '* King's " prise is tlie highest distinction 
to Wlilch a rifle shot Can attain. The competition is one of three 
stnaes. the first and Moand eliminating all bnt the tiest 100 00m- 
pentot*. The bnmae modal of the N,K.A. is awaltiad to the 
nigbest scorer ia ttie first stage, the stlvor medal to the leader in 
the teoand, find tite King's and N.R.A. gold medal to the 
wUner fa flie last stage t 71 shots in'ail are at distances up 

tn 1000 yds., and the wmnert’ scons of late yew have been 
jao to 315 oat of a possible 35$. Only the service rifle is aUosred. 


1 bullet, a modiiicaiion of the Wliitworth, first appeared; In 
1864, Rigby, with a five-grooved rifle and a mechanically fitting 
bullet, tied with the Whitworth rifle in the preliminary rifle 
trial of the N.R.A- at 1000 yds., and in a subsequent trial took 
the first pla<». lly J871 the Whitworth rifle had given place 
to the Metford system with hardened cylindrical bullets, shallow 
rifling and increasing spiral. In 1867 the modem breech- 
loading rifle with a metallic cartridge was first introduced. 
The Metford system of rifling greatly assisted its development. 
In this year Rigby also produced a new model long-range rifle 
designed on the lines followed by Metford. In 1869 the Henry 
barrel came to the front. In 1870 the Martini-Henry, the new 
service arm, won the duke of Cambridge’s prize, the extreme 
range in this competition being 800 yds. In 1871 the Snider 
breech-loader replaced the Knfleld muzzle-loader, and the 
Martini-Henry r^tlaccd the Whitworth in the later stages—800, 
900 and 1000 yds.—of the Queen’s prize. The Metford barrel 
was also used in brcech-lotvdcrs, and the duke of Cambridge’s 
prize- for the first time fired at 1000 yds.—fell to it. During 
the iwcnty-lhrcc.years from 1871 to 1894 the Metford military 
match rifle only four times failed to win this prize, while it 
took a prepondefuting share of other prizes. The years 1872 
and 1873 marked a decided advance in the military breech¬ 
loader, though fur fine .shooting the muzzle-loader still seemed 
hard to equal. In 1875 a team of American riflemen first visited 
Wimbledon with “ army-pattern ” breech-loading rifles, which 
were cleaned out alter every .shot, atid met with considerable 
succeiis. A feature of their shooting was tlie “ back position,” 
then a novelty. In 1877 the superiority ol the clcansablc and 
cleansed breech-loader over tlie incrca.sed fouling of the muzzle- 
loader was clearly demonstrated, though the muzzle-loader did 
not at once disappear. In 1878 the highest scores ever made 
with the muzzle-ioadcr in Great Britain were recorded, greater 
care in cleaning the rifle after every shot living observed. 

in 1883 the N.R.A. Council altered the conditions, wiping out 
after every shot was forbidden, but muzzle-loaders were not 
disqualified. The result was that the American type of rifle 
disappeared. The poor sliixiting of the Martini at 1000 yds. 
induced tlie Council to take the retrograde step of reducing the 
maximum range for the Queen’s prize to 900 yds. In 1890 the 
N.R.A. first met at the new ranges at Ilisley. This year was 
noticeable for the e.xccllent shooting made in the “ any ” rifle 
competitions by the Gibbs-Metford match rifle, particularly at 
1000 yds. range. The accepted type was 461 calibre; 7 grooves 
•0045 tn- it* depth; 80 grains of special black gunpowder, and a 
ballet of 570 grains. In 1892 and 1893 the Lee-Metford -303 
rifle with cordite ammunition was first used by the army teams. 
In 1890 and later the Hon. T.-F. Fremantle, Qiptoin Gibbs and 
some others used Metford’s copper-coated bullets in the Gibbs- 
Metford rifle with success. In 2895 many match rifle shots 
followed their example. Ini 895 and 1896 the -303 was equallrd, 
and in some instaneos beaten, by the smaller-calibre Monnlicher 
rifle. This was partly due to faulty Lee-Metford ammunition. 
The -303 now proved its superiority to the -450 Martini, especi¬ 
ally at the longer ranges. The Bisley meeting of i Sqfi.practically 
closed the series of contests with both the Martini and tkie 
military match rifles. The Volunteers were thenceforth armed 
with the -303. 

The results-of the Bisley meetings since 1895 hdve proved that 
I rifles of the -303 class, the British -303 rifle particularly, are not 
so good for match rifles pure and simple as the larger bores using 
black powder. The light bullets are more subject to deflection 
by the wind at long ranges than the heavier speed-retaining 
bullets of the larger ibores. No nitro-powder used appears to 
have equalled the block powder in regularity of shooting. At 
the same time the obje^ of the N.R.A. competitions is to 
encourage the use of the military service rifle in the first place, 
and in the case of the “ any ” rifle competitions to encourage 
the production of weapons ci the highest efitciency foe military 
purposes. Acting on these princijples the rifles allowed by the 
NJl^A. regulations (1907) are dassed as follows t—Class 1 .— 
Service rifle (S.R.) : government pattern -303 magazitte rifles; 
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sights strictly in accordance with service pattern.* Class 1 I.~ 
Match rifles (M.R.): any breech-loading rifle coniplying with the 
following conditions: maximum weight of barrel,m; imixin.um 
calibre, -325 j stock sufficiently strong for service purposes, and 
without pad or shoe on the heelplate ; minimum pull of trigger, 
4 lb; sights, of any description. Class 111, —Military breech- 
loading rifles (M.B.L.); any rifle, that is cither (a) the regulation 
military rifle of any country ; or (l>) a breech-loading rifle comply¬ 
ing with the following conditions: maximum weight, exclusive 
of bayonet, 8} lb; maximum calibre, -315 ; minimum p\ill of 
trigger, 4 lb. Sights may be of any description except telescopic 
or magnifying, but must be fixed to the barrel and must be 
strong enough for military purposes. Class IV .—Sporting rifles: 
calibre, any; minimum pull of trigger, 3 lb; sights, open or .such 
as are sanctioned by the council or committee. The Lyman back- 
sightand the Beech combination fore-sight have been sanctioned. 
No lateral adjustment of fore- or back-sight is permitted. The 
miniature rifles allowed fall into two classes, “ military,” with 
open sights, only, and “ any,” with no restrictions as to sights 
except that magnifying and telescopic .sights arc forbidden. 

Modern American Target Rifies.~ln America, according to 
some authorities, there are three recognised departments of 
target shooting—namely off-hand shooting; shooting from a 
simple rest; and shooting from a machine rest, with telescojiic 
or any other sight. For the first two classes small-bore rifles 
of -380 calibre or under only are used. The usual weight is from 
8 to TO Ib, with 28- or 30-in. barrel. Light charges for the 
shorter ranges are used. In the -380 bore only 55 grains of 
powder with a 330-grain bullet is employed. In the second-class 
contests, from a simple rest, the barrel is longer and the weight 
increased to just under 12 11j. The bore is generally -380. The 
usual range is 200 yds. The third-class shooting from a 
machine rest, generally with telescopic .sights, is not much 
practised. Every kind of rifle is employed, u.sually tif large bore 
and weighing from 20 to 60 lb. The long-range breech-loading 
match rifle, with which so much fine shooting was done when 
wiping out after each shot was allowed, weighed about 10 ft; 
the hrcccb mechanism,any falling block .as the Sharp,Farquhar- 
son, Ueeley, and Edge or Wiley, that admitted the insertion 
of the cleaning rod at the breech; length of Imrrel, 32 to 34 in.; 
seven or more grooves ’003 to -005 in depth with a complete 
turn in 20 in. A sharp continual spiral and very shallow 
grooves constituted the feature of the American plan. Rigby’s 
plan was similar, with one turn in 18 in. and eight grooves, 
the lands being about half the width of the grooves. In the 
Wiley the grooves were fewer and wider. The Metford is an 
increasing twi.st, starting with one turn in 60 in. and finishing 
with one in 20, or sharper. The usual bore of the American long- 
range rifle was -458 or '461 ; powder, 76 grains of special “ foul¬ 
ing ” rifle powder; elongated cylindrical bullet of 540 grains. 
The pull-off was under 3 ft. During recent years smaller-borc 
smokeless-powder rifles have also been used. 

Continental Match Rifles.—The target rifle used by continental 
marksmen for medium ranges is a modification of the old 
pattern Swiss rifle, with scroll guard, hollowed butt plate and 
hair trigger. This latter, a mechanical device to free the 
tumbler from the sear without sufficient pull on the trigger to 
influence the aim, is disallowed in military arms. 

Sporting Rifles. —Prior to 1845 smooth-bore guns with dduble 
charge of powder and an ounce spherical ball were generally 
preferred to rifles for spmt'ng purposes and for large game; 
16-bore muzzle-loading rifles were occasionally used by 
British sportsmen in the East Indies before that date, firing 
1 1 drs. of powder with a spherical ounce ball. These rifles 
were sighted to aoo yds., but the trajectory was high and the 
penetration weak ; they were also difficult to load when foul. 
The twist of the rifling was also too rapid, causing the bullet 
to strip with heavy charges of powder, Araording to Captain 
Forsyth and others, tip to i860 there was no known rifle suitable 

*The M.R.A. have recently sanctioned the use of the aperture 
Maht in service ridea provitM it be attached -to the weapon by 
the hinge-pin which fastens the ordinary folding leaf. 


for sporting purposes in India. Rifles of la-bore gauge, 
firing a spherical ball, were subsequently made, with bre^ 
and .shallow grooves making one turn in to ft. The bullet, of 
the same diameter as the bore, was loaded with a thin patch 
that tewk the grooving. These rifles proved very successful, 
possessing velocity equal to a smooth-bore of the same calibre, 
accuracy for sporting distances, flat trajectory and great 
striking power. In 1855 W. Greener produced the “ tape 
rifle ” for South African sport, calibre -450 or -soo; rifling, 
two deep grooves with one turn in 26 in., with a flanged bullet 
to fit the grooves; weight, 12 lb; sighted up to 1200 yds. 
This rifle was successful, and others were built by Purdey, who 
in 1856 named the pattern “ Express Train.” Since that date 
the word ” express ” has been generally used to denote a rifle 
posse.ssing high velocity, flat trajectory and long fixed-sight 
range.® In America small-bore rifles were used earlier in the 
iqth century. The celebrated Kentucky rifles were of various 
sizes, firing spherical balls of 90, 60 and 40 to the lb, and 
were renowned for their atxuracy and fixed-sight range up to 
TOO yds. Some maintain that the express rifle was developed 
from the Kentucky model. The modern express rifle may 
be defined as a breech-loading rifle with a height of trajectory 
not o.xceeding 4^ in. at 150 yds., with a muzrie velocity of at 
least 1750 f.s. These rifles are usually 5- to 7-groovcd, 
double-barrelled, with 26- to 28-in. barrels of -360, -400, •4.'i*». 
•500 and ‘577 bores, weighing respectively from 6^ to 7 lb, 
7 to 8 ft, 7I to 9 ft, 8] to TO ft and loj to 12 ft. The re¬ 
spective average charges are: bullet, 150 grains ; powder, 
50 grains; 209 and 82 ; 270 and 110 ; 340 and 130 ; 520 and 
160; the fixed-sight ranges, 130, 1(10, 150, i.p and 120 yds. 
Double and single express rifles of -303 bore with 26-in. barrels 
are also made. 

Since the invention of cordite powder and the advent of 
the small-lx>rc high-velocity rifle for military purposes, the 
variety of sporting rifles with different-sized boros has increased. 
Sporting cordite express rifles are now made, both single- and 
double-barrelled, of the following calibres: ‘256, -265, -276, 
M03. -Sto. -360, - 37 °. - 375 . -400, • 45 °- Soo. '377 “"d ‘600. Some 
of these calibres, such as ‘500, -577 and -600, are seldom used with 
cordite. The -450 cordite express is the largest bore high- 
velocity rifle recommended. 

The modem small-bore military rifle already described 
possesses all the best qualities of an express sporting rifle— 
namely accuracy, flat trajectory, high muzzle velocity and long 
point-blank or fixed-sight range up to 200 yds. 'The muzzle 
velocity of the -303 bore with black powder is 1850 f.s.; with 
cordite, 2too f.s. The hollow-pointed or slit expanding buUct 
is generally used in these high-velocity rifles, as in the black- 
powder express, for ordinary sporting purposes, with the solid 
metal cartridge-case. The pointed bullet is also sometimes 
used, generally with the -375 and -475 calibre rifles, and gives 
on increased muzzle velocity of 2500 f.s. The trajectory of the 
cordite rifle is stated to be 10 in. flatter at 200 yds. than that of 
a black-powder rifle of similar calibre and corresponding ttoge. 
The variety of bores in sporting rifles is due largely to restrictions 
on the importation of arms of the military calibres (especially 
•303) into India and South Africa. 

The sights of sporting express rifles are of some variety, and 
are usually designed and made with special care. The ojxm V 

> The term " point-blank range ” is often used in this, connexion. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thit^ as ” point-blank range," 
the bullet commencing to drop immediately it leaves the muuir 
of the rffle. The path or trajectory of the bullet if fired horisonjalty 
is therefore always a downward curve. The higher the muixle 
velocity the flatter is this curve. The ” fixed-sight," or so-called 
"point-blank" range, is usually taken at such range, genoimUy 
TOO yds. with black powder, and with such elevation os fender toe 
amount M drem of the bullet or curve of its path pnictieally imma¬ 
terial for spornng punroses, oay a maximum of 41 fii, -'M lAmrier 
range tint curve wtrau flieteffite talcs the ballet lo .tonbh ahnive 
the line of fixed-sight aim, and must where neeesgary'be gilawed.fat. 
With the high-velocity small-bore rifle the flxed-sintt range can be 
iacreased to zoo yds. lor the sporting rifle ; and for tnilitaiy pii^MSes 
in the field to 500 yds. and (with pointed buffets) even mete. - " 
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tiack-sight on an ivory pyramid with two or three Icav'es up to 
.too yds., and the enamelled bead for(-s',"ht, arc the most usual 
form., 'Ihe more elaborate l.j iii.in and Beech peep-sights are 
also popular. One or two varieties of telescope sight, attachable 
to the barrel, are also made by some leading gunmakers, and 
liave been used with mk i ess m the field. Solid-drawn brass 
cartridge-casts are now always used for sporting rifles, except 
occasionally for some of the larger bores, in whieh paper car¬ 
tridges may tie used, 'fhe peculiarity of the express bullet 
is its hollow point, which is intended to ensure the expansion 
of the projectile on impart, 'f'his diminishes its penetration, 
but translates its vekxdty or energy into “ shock.” If greater 
[icnctral ion is needed, the leaden bullet is hardened with mercury 
or tin, or the military nickel-coated bullet is used. Explosive 
bullets filled with rietonating powder were at one time used in 
express and large-bore rifles for large game. These are now 
practically alsindoned, owing to their uncertainty of action and 
the danger in handling them. The use of the large 4- and 
8-bore black-powder rifles is restricted to the hunting of large 
and dangerous game. These are usually double-barrelled. 
The 4-lK)re weighs from 14 to t8 lb with 20-in. barrels, and 
fires a charge of 12 to 14 drs. of powder, with u spherical bullet 
of grs. The great weight of this rifle is against its 
general use. 'fhe 8-bore rifle weighs from iij to 15 lb with 
ao- to 24-in. barrels, with a charge of 8 to 12 drs. of powder 
with a spherical ball. These rifles are accurate and effective 
up to 120 yds. kiKik and rabbit rifles are usually single- 
barrel breech-liKiding rifles of from -220 lo.,^8obore,hammcrless, 
ejectors. ’Hie range is ordinarily restricted to 200 yds. 

Combined rifles and shot-guns are genendly used in countries 
where the kind of game to be met with is not known beforehand, 
and by emigrants who can only afford one gun. These weapons 
are double-liarrelled rifle barrel and 16-bore short 

barrel; or 500 rifle and t2-borc shot). Such a gun has 
many drawbacks, being too heavy for a shot-gun and too light 
for a rifle, with a bad balance. More modern combinations 
of the rifle and shot-gun are Holland's “ Paradox,” a smooth 
bore with the last three inches of the barrel ratchet-rifled, 
Lancaster’s “ Colindian ” twisted oval bore, and Bland’s 
” Euoplia ” with “ invisible ” undulating rifling. All these 
weapons fire heavy bullets more or less accurately up to 
•100 yds., arc al.so used as shot-guns, and are made double- 
or single-barrelled and of various calibres, 12-borc being the 
most common. There is also Greener’s “under and over,” 
the rifle barrel being topmost (u.sually 16-bore shot-gun barrel 
and -450 rifle barrel). The Morris tube also enables a shot-gun 
to be utilised as a small-bore rifle or a large rifle as a saloon 
rifle for gallery practice. The automatic principle has not yet 
tiecn applied to sporting rifles. 

Miniature Rifles.— ln 11)05 a War Office miniature or cadet 
rifle for instruction purpo.ses was officially adopted by the British 
military authorities. The details of this rifle were determined 
by a committee, upon whieh the National Rifle Association and 
the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs were represented. It is a 
single-loading bolt-action rifle of -22 calibre with military 
sights (the aperture sigiit being lairred), shooting a rim-fire 
cartridge having a 40-gr. bullet propelled by 5 grs. of black 
gunpowder or its equivalent in some smokeless explosive. It 
is used at ranges from 25 yds. up to a maximum of 200 yds. 
The official luloption of such a rifle was largely due to the 
civilian rifle club movement, which was the outcome nl the South 
African War, and in which the Society of Miniature Rifle flubs 
has played an important part. Until the recent official adoption 
of the miniature rifle, the aiuncil of the N.K.A. regarded 
marksmanship with the serviee rifle as its main object of en¬ 
couragement, and the service rifle itself os the orthodox weapon, 
'llte Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, on the other hand, makes 
the encouragement of the use of low-power rifles its special 
object, with few restrictions as to type of sights, rifle or ammuni¬ 
tion. Numerous civilian rifle clubs have adopted the -22 calibre 
rifle, in many cases with aperture sights, with marked success, 
‘nd British rifle-makers were encouraged to cater for this new 


demand for low-power rifles. Such weapons can be far more 
widely and generally used than the ordinary service weapon, 
owing to their smaller cost, cheaper ammunition, absence of 
recoil, and their convenience for use at short covered ranges 
in crowded centres of population. In many parts of Great 
Britain there is practically no alternative between low-power 
j short-range practice and no shooting at all. The N.R.A. has 
now admitted the miniature 22 calibre rifle upon equal terms 
with the service rifle. The miniature rifle has, to some extent, 
taken the place of the Morris tube and “ adaptors ” previously 
used for rifle practice at short ranges.* The Morris tube consists 
of a smoll-riflcd barrel, usually chambered for the 297/230-bore 
cartridge, and capable of being fitted inside the barrel of the 
ordinary service weapon, which thus becomes available as a 
miniature rifle for short-range practice. The. Morris tube law 
been adopted by the British War Office, and affords an excellent 
means of training the recruit. “ Adaptors ” are dummy 
cartridge-cases fitted into the breech of the ordinary rifle, by 
means of which a shorter cartridge firing a lighter charge of 
powder, but with a bullet of the same calibre as the rifle, can 
be used for short-range practice. One of the first English 
miniature target rifles was the “ Sharpshooters’ Club ” rifle, 
on the Martini principle, of ’310 calibre, manufactured and 
introduced by W. W. Greener, and suitable for ranges from 
50 to 300 yds. I’liis rifle was adopted by many rifle clubs, and 
in 1901 c.stablished a record in the miniature rifle competition 
at Bislcy. Miniature rifle shooting has been much encouraged 
throughout the United Kingdom by the establishment of the 
Light Rifle Champion.ship comjxHition under the au.spices of 
the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. In 1907 Queen Alexandra 
presented a cup for this event. (11, s.-K.) 

BIFLEMAN-BIRD, or Riri.K-BiRD, names given by the 
English in Australia to a very beautiful inhabitant of that 
country,* probably because in coloration it resembled the well- 
known uniform of the rifle-regiments of the British army, 
while in its long and projecting hypochondriac plumes and short 
tail a further likeness might be traced to the hanging pelisse 
and the jacket formerly worn by the members of those corps. 
The cock bird is clothed in velvety-black generally glossed with 
rich purple, but having each feather of the abdomen broadly 
tipped with a chevron of green bronze, while the crown of the 
head is covered with scale-like feathers of glittering green, and 
on the throat gleams a triangular patch of brilliant bluish 
emerald, a colour that reappears on the whole upper surface 
of the middle pair of tail-quills. The hen is greyish brown 
above, the crown striated with dull white; the chin, tliroat 
and a streak behind the eye arc pale oclu-eous, and the lower 
parts deep buff, each feather bearing a black chevron. According 
to James Wilson (III. Zoology, pi. xi.), specimens of both sexes 
were obtained by Sir T. Brisbane at Port Macquarie, whence, 
in August 1823, they were sent to the Edinburgh Museum, where 
they arrived the following year; but the .species was first 
described by W. Swainson in January 1825 (Zool. Journal, 
i. 481) as the type of a new genus Pliloris, more properly 
written Ptilorrhis,^ and it is generally known in ornithology as 
1 ‘. paradisea. It inhabits the northern part of New South Wales 
and southern part of Queensland as far as Wide Bay, beyond 
which its place is taken by a kindred species, the P, victeriae 
of J. Gould, which was found by John Macgillivray on the shores 
and islets of Rockingham Bay. Farther to the north, in York 
Peninsula, occurs what's considered a third species, P. alberU, 

‘ In the militaiT forces short-range practice now takes two forms 
—practice witii Morris tube or rainialure rifle, and practice with 
the full-sized rifle and ammunition on specially pn)te<-tcd 30-yd, 
ranges. 

' Curiously enough, its English name seems to be first mentioned 
in ornithological literature by Frenchmen—R. 1’. laisson and Carnot 
—in 1828, who say (Toy. " CoquiUe." Zoologii, p. bOq) that it was 
applied “ pour ramicler que cc lut un soldat dc hi garnison [of Mew 
South Wales] qui le tua le premier ’ ‘—which seems to be an insuSlcient 
reason, though the statement as to how the first specimen was ob¬ 
tained may be true. 

* Some writers have amended Swainson's faulty name in the form 
Plilorois, but that is a mistake. 
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very closely allied to and by some authorities thought to be 
identical with the P. tnagnifiea (Vieillot) of New Guinea—the 
“ Promerops ” of many writers. From that country a fiW 
species, P. xtUsoni. has also been described by Mr Ogden (Pror. 
Acad. Philadelphia, 1875, p. 451, pi. *5). Little is known of 
the habits of any of them, but the nileman-bird proper is 
said to get its food by thrusting its somewhat long bill 
under the loose bark on the boles or boughs of trees, 
along the latter of which it runs swiftly, or by searching 
fo’" it on the ground beneath. During the pairing-season the 
males mount to the higher branches and there display and trim 
their brilliant plumage in the morning sun, or fly from tree to 
tree uttering a note which is syllabled “ yass ” greatly prolonged, 
but at the same time making, apparently with their wings, an 
extraordinary noise like that caused by the shaking of a piece 
of stiff silk stuff. Verreaux informed D. G. Elliot that he 
believed they breed in the holes of trees and lay white eggs; 
but on that score nothing is really known. The genus Ptilnrrhis, 
thought by Gould to be allied to Climacteris, has been generally 
placed near Ef<imachus,yihvii is nowconsidercd,with Drepanornis 
and Selfucidcs, to belong to the Passerine Paradiseidac, or birds- 
of-paradise, and in his Monograph of that family all the species 
then known arc beautifully figured by D. G. Elliot. (A N.) 

RIGA (Esth. Ria-T.in), a scaporl of Russia, 366 m. by rail 
S.W. of St Petersburg, the capital of the government of Livonia. 
The Gulf of Riga, too m. long and 60 m. in width, with shallow 
waters of inconsiderable salinity (greatest depth, as fathoms), 
freezes to some extent every year. The town is situated at the 
southern extremity of the gulf, 8 m. above the mouth of the 
Dvina, which brings Riga, by means of inland canals, into water 
communication with the basins of the Dnieper and the Volga. 
Uelow the town the river divides into several branches, among 
islands and sandbanks, receiving before it enters the sea the 
Uolderaa river, and expanding towards the east into wider 
lacustrine basins. Having direct railway eomraunication with 
the fertile parts of southern and south-eastern Russia, Riga 
has become the second port for foreign trade on the Haltic, 
ranking next after St Petersburg. The port freezes on an average 
127 days every year. The larger ships cannot reach Riga, and 
are unloaded at Ust-Dvinsk (formerly Dunamiinde). Hy no 
means all the trade with the interior is transported by the 
railways; no inconsiderable portion of the goods is carried by 
water, 

Riga consists of four parts—the old town and the St Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow suburlrs on the right bank of the Dvina, and 
the Mitau suburb on the left Irank, the two sides being connected 
by a floating bridge, which is removed in winter, and by a 
viaduct, 820 ft. long. The old town still preserves its Hanseatic 
features—high storehouses, with spacious granaries and cellars, 
flanking the narrow, winding streets. The only open spaces 
arc the market-place and two other squares, one of which, 
facing the citadel, is adorned with a granite column erected 
(1818) in commemoration of the defeat of Napoleon I. in 1812. 
The suburbs, with their broad and quiet Iwulevards on the 
site of the former fortifications, are steadily growing. The 
St Petersburg suburb is the seat of the German aristocracy 
and merchant community. 

Few antiquities of the medieval town remain. The oldest 
church, the Dom (St Mary’s), founded in 1215, was burned in 
1547, and the present building dates from the second half of 
the 16th century, but has been thoroughly restored since 1883. ! 
Its organ, dating from 1883, is one of the largest in the world. 
St Peter’s church, with a Ireautiful tower 412 ft. high, was erected 
in 1406-9. The castle, built in i494-r5i5 by the master of 
the Knights of the Sword, Walter von Plettenberg—a .spacious 
building often rebuilt—is the seat of the Russian authorities. 
The “ House of the Black Heads,” a corporation or club of 
foreign merchants, was founded in 1330, and subsequently 
became the meeting-place of the wealthier youth of the place. 
Of the recent erections, the polytechnic, the exchange, the j 
monument of the German writer, Johann Gottfried von Herder, I 
who lived at Riga towards the end of the j8th century, the 1 


gymnasiums (.schools) of Lomonasov and Alexander 1 . and the 
large bonded warehouse are worthy of notice. The esplanade 
(-.vhere a Greek cathedral built in 1877-84 now stands), the 
Wohrmann Park and the Imperial Park are much visited. Riga 
gives name to an arehiepiscopal see of the Orthodox Greek 
Church and to an episcopal see of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and is the headquarters of tlie XX. army corps. In the environs, 
Dubbcln and the sea-bathing resorts of Biiderlingshof and 
Majorenhof have numerous visitors in summer. 

The population, which was 102,590 in 1807. increased to 108.728 
in i88t and to 282,943 in 1897. so that Riga now ranks seventh 
in the empire in order ol population; 47 % ol the inhabitauts 
are Germans, 25 % Russians and 23 % Letts, with a small 
admixture of Esthonians, Jews, ttc. The city has a commercial 
school (1903), a municipal library, the Dom museum, an art museum 
with picture gallery (1904-5), technical and theological middle 
schools and a pilot and navigation school. Industrial activity 
has developed and mcludes railway-carriage works, works for the 
manufacture ol machinery, nil mills and breweries. Owing to its 
communication bv water and rail with the forests of White Russia 
and Volhynia, Riga is a great mart for timber. Flax and linseed 
also occupy a prominent place, Riga being the chief Russian port 
for the extensive flax-producing region of north-west Russia. 
Owing to the great railway which crosses the country from Riga 
to Smolensk, afterwards dividing into two branches, to Orenburg 
and Tsaritsyn on tiie lower Volga respectively, Riga is the store¬ 
house and place of rxjiort for hemp coming by rail from west central 
' Russia, and fur corn, Riga merchants sending their buyers as fur 
cast as Tambov. Oats, in particular, arc extensively cxixirtod to 
England from the central provinces. Wlieat, barley, eggs, butter, 
oilcake, hides, tallow, leather, tobacco, rugs, feathers and othi-r 
items add considerably to the total value of the exjiorts, which 
increased from if million sterling in 1851-60 to B-14 millions 
sterling in 1901-5. The imports, consisting chiefly of salt, fish, 
wine, cotton, metals, machinery, coal, oils, fruits and tobacco, are 
also rapidly increasing : whereas in 1S51-60 they were valueil at 
about 4 million sterling, in i<»oi-5 they reached O-iiJ millions 
sterling. 

History .—^Riga was founded in 1158, as a storchou.se at the 
mouth of the Diina (Dvina), by a few Bremen merchants. 
About 1190 the Augu.stinian monk Meinhard erected a monastery 
there, and in 1199-1201 Bishop Albert I. of Livonia obtained 
from Pope Inmx'ent III. permission for German merchants to 
land at the new settlement, and cfiose it for his scat, exercising 
his power over the neighbouring district in connexion with the 
Teutonic Knights. As early as the first half of the 13th century 
the young city obtained the right of electing its own magistrac)-, 
and enlarged the walls erected during Albert I.’s time. It joined 
the Hanseatic League, and from 1253 refused to recognize the 
rights of the bishop and the knights. In 1420 it fell once more, 
under the rule of the bishop, who maintained his authority until 
1566, when it was abolished in consequence of the Reformation. 
Sigismund II., king of Poland, took Riga in 1547, and in 1558 
the Russians burned its suburbs and many ships in the river. 
In 1561 Gotthard Ketteler publicly abdicated his mastership 
of the order of the Teutonic Knights, and Riga, together with 
southern Livonia, became a Polish possession ; after some 
unsuccessful attempts to reintroduce Roman Catholicism, 
Stephen Bathory. king of Poland, recognized the religious 
freedom of the Protestant population. Throughout the 17th 
century Riga was a bone of contention between Sweden, Poland 
and Ru.ssia. In 1621 Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, took 
it from Poland, and held it against the Poles and the Russians, 
who besieged it in 1656. During the Northern War between 
Sweden and Russia, it was courageously defended (1700), but 
after the battle of Poltava it succumbed, and was taken in July 
1710 by the Russians. In 1781 it was made by Russia the capital 
of the Riga viceroyalty, but fifteen years later, the vicerojralty 
having been abolished, it was made the capital of Livonia. In 
1812, the approach of the French being apprehended, the 
suburbs were burned. (P. A. K.; J. T. Ba.) 

RIGAUD, HTACINTHB (1659-1743), French painter, born 
at Perpignan on the aoth of July 1659, was the descendant of a 
line of artists. Having early lost his father, he was sent by 
his mother to Montpellier, where he studied under Fezet and 
was helped by Ranc, then to Lyons, and in 1681 to Peris. There, 
whilst following the regular course of academical instruction, 
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Kigaud jirddiiccd a great number of portraits so good that 
lx Hrun advited him to give up going to Rome and to devote 
liim.sell whollv to this class of work. Rigaud, although hr had 
obtained the Grand I’rix, followed this advice, and for sixtv-t«'o 
years painted at the rate of thirty to forty portraits a year, 
all carried through with infinite cure by his own liand. Ilis 
portraits of himself, of the sculptor Desjardins (l-ouvre), of 
Mignard and ol Lc Hrun (Louvre) may be riled as triumphs of 
a still more attractive, if less imposing, eharucter than tliat 
disjilayed in hi.-, grand refiresentations ol Uossuet (Louvre) and 
Louis XfV. (Louvre), while his beautiful [lortraits of his mother, 
Marie Serre (Uiuvre), must for ever remain amongst the master¬ 
pieces ol french art. Kigaud, although the great successes to 
which he owed his lame were won without e.seeption in portrait¬ 
painting, persisted m |)re.ssing the .^carlcm)' to admit him 
as an historical painter, 'f'his delayed his reception, and it 
was not until January 1700 that he .siiccccdcd in obtaining 
his de-sire. He preseiiti-d as his dijiloma works a St Andrew 
(Louvre) and tlie portrait of Di-sjardins already mentioned, 
exhibited at the salon of 1704, and filled in turn all the various 
posts ol ncademiral distinction. He died on the 27th of 
December 174.5, haiing never recovered from the shock of 
losing his wife in the previous year. He had many pupils, and 
his numerous works had the good fortune to be reproduced 
by the greatest of french engnivcrs—fCdelinck, Drevet, Wille, 
Audran and others. 

RIGBY, RICHARD (1722 178X), Knglish politician, was the 
only .son ol Kichard Kigliyfd. i7,-5o)ol Mistley Hall, K.s,sex,a mcr- 
cliant who iiuidc a fort tine through his connexion with the .South 
Sea Compan)-. Voimg Rigby became an assixiiate ol frederick, 
lirince ol Wales, and entered parliament in 1745. He is chiefly 
known to fame through his connexion with John Russell, 4th 
duke ol Itcdlord, and the " Jiloomsbury gang,” his audacity 
earning for him the title of the ” brazen boatswain ” of the 
*'ca-w.” In I7.s« he became .secretary to Bedford, who was 
lord lieutenant ol Ireland, and in the following year he wils 
given the sinecure oflice of master of the rolls for Ireland. 
I'ollowiiig the political fortunes ol the duke he Ixicamc vice¬ 
treasurer of Jreland in i Ttyi;, and in 17(18 he obtiiiriixi the lucrative 
|)osition of iiaymaster-gcneral ol the forces. Rigby often spoke 
in parliament, and in 17(i() he sliured in the opposition to Wilkc.s. 
In 17K4 he was obliged to resign his position as 5«iymaster- 
general.and he was somewhat sur|irised and emliarrassed when 
he was reiiuested to pay over the large sum of public memey 
which was in his po.ssession. He lelt a great fortune when he 
died at Hath on the 8th of April 1788. A rajiacious and un¬ 
scrupulous 5)otitician. Wraxall savs Rigby “ posses.sed talents 
lor nildressmg a popular assembly which were sustained by a 
confidence tliat nothing could alxish.” 

RIGG, JAMES HARRISON (1821 -loot)). English Noncon¬ 
formist divine, was liorn at Newaistle-on-Tyne on the tfith of 
January 1821. His father was n Wesleyan minister and sent 
his son to the Old KingswoiKl School. Bristol, where he subse¬ 
quently hirame an assistant teacher. In 1845 he entered 
the Weslet'an ministry, and during the agitation of 1849-52 
w’rote successfully in exposition and defence of the polity of 
Methodism. In 1857 he published Modern Anglican Theology, 
an acute crilieism of the writings of Coleridge. Hare, Maurice, 
Kingsley and Jowett. The liook was timely and well received, 
and though Kingsley at fisst resented the criticism he afterwards 
liecamc a cordial friend of die writer. Rigg had now become a 
trading figure in his own church, and in i8fi8 was appointed 
Principal of the Westminster Wesleyan Training College for 
day-school teachers, a post which he held with growing dis¬ 
tinction for ,45 years. In 1870 he was elected on the first &hool 
Board for laindon, one of the most remarkable assemblies 
of moilem times, and took an important part in providing 
the syllabus of religious instruction and framing the religious 
settlement for teachers. 

In 1873 he wrote National Ednealion in its Social Conditions 
and Aspects. A resolute opponent of secular education, he main¬ 
tained that the state ought not to compete with the churches, 
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but welcome their aid in the work of national education. He 
' was also strongly against the adoption of a rigid universal code, 
t In 1886 he sat on the Royal Commission on Education, and was 
; brought into close contact with Matthew Arnold, and with 
Dean Stanley, Bishop Temple and other Anglican prelates, 
who held him in high esteem. In 1817 he became chairman 
of the second London district of Methodism, and for fourteen 
years helped to make the history of his church in the home 
counties. In 1878 he was elected president of conference— 
and again in 1892. From 1881 he was ministerial treasurer of 
tile Wesleyan Missionary .Society, taking an active part in its 
work. He resigned his principalship in 1903 and died at 
Brixton on the 17th of April 1909. Dr Rigg was universally 
honoured as the Nestor of Wesleyan Melboelism, in the 
development of which he had taken a foremost part for over 
60 years. His Connexional Economy is a standard work, and 
his Living WesUy a most discriminating study of the character 
and work of its subject. His Oxford High Anglicanism (1895) 
showed how keenly he followed modem developments in the 
Oiurch of England. His lifelong principle was that Methodism 
is “ a church friendly to all, but owing allegiance to none.” 

See l.tfe by John 'J'ellord (London. 1909). 

RIGGING (A.S. wrigan or wrilian, to clothe), the general 
term, in connexion with ships, for the whole apparatus of spars 
(including both masts and yards), sails and cordage, by which 
the force of the wind is utilized to move the hull agaimst the 
resistance, and with the support, of the water. (See also 
Skip and SniPBiiiLmNC.) The word is often used as meaning 
the cordage only, but this is a too limited, and even an irra¬ 
tional, use of the term. A ship is not rigged until she is pro¬ 
vided with all the spars, sails and cordage required to move 
and control the hull. The straight or curved pieces of wood 
or metal, called davits, from which the boats carried along 
the bulwarks are hung, belong to the rigging. All are fastened 
directly or indirectly to the hull, and all are required to com¬ 
plete her “ clothing.” Vessels of all clas.ses, from the smallest 
sailing-lioat up to the largest ship, are classed according to 
the particular combination of their spars, sails and cordage. 
“ Cutter,” ” brig,” or “ ship,” are only convenient abbrevia¬ 
tions for “ cutter-rigged,” “ brig-rigged,” or “ ship-rigged.” 
They are of such or such a “ rig.” It is strictly correct to 
speak of the rigging of a mast or a yard, or of a boom, when 
all that is meant is the special set of ropes, of whatever size 
or material, required to keep them in their place, or withdraw- 
them from it, when they have to be moved in the ship. In 
such cases the part is looked upon as a whole, and is mentally 
abstracted from the total of the vessel’s rigging. 

The basis of all rigging is the mast (g.ti.), whether it be com¬ 
posed of one or of many pieces of wood or metal. The mast 
is held up and controlled by ropes, which are classed togetho'i 
as the “ standing rigging,” because they are “ that part (of 
the whole rigging) which is made fast, and not hauled upon ” 
(Admiral Smyth, Sailor’s Word-Book). This must be under¬ 
stood subject to the restriction that in the case of a mast com¬ 
posed of several parts, including topmast and topgallant mast, 
these subdivisions may be, and often arc, lowered. The back¬ 
stays, and other ropes which keep the top and topgallant 
masts in place, are therefore only “ comparative fixtures.” 
The bowsprit, though it docs not rise from the deck but projects 
from the bow, is in fact a mast. The masts, including the 
bowsprit, support all the sails, whether they hang from the 
“ yards,” wliich are spars slung to the most, or from “ gafis,” 
which are spars projecting from the roast, or, as in the rose of 
the “ jibs,” are triangular sails, travelling on ropes called 
“ stays,” which go from the foremast to the bowsprit and 
suspended by halliards. The bowsprit is subdivided like other 
masts. The bowsprit proper corresponds to the lower fore-, 
main- or mizzen-mast. The jib-boom, which is movable and 
projects beyond the bowsprit, corresponds to a topmast; 
the flying ji^boom, which also is movable and projects beyond 
the jib-boom, answers to a topgallant mast. The whole body 
of ropes by which the yards, booms and soils are manipulated 
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ewisiitute the ,“ running rigging,” since they are “ in constant 
use, to trim yards, and make or shorten sail ” (Admiral Smvth, 
«p. rit.). The rigging must also provide the crew with the 
means of going aloft, and with standing ground to do their 
work when aloft. Therefore tlic shrouds (see below) are 
utilized to form ladders of rope, of which the steps are called 
ratlines, by which the crew can mount. Near the heads of 
tlie lower masts are the tops—platforms on which men ran 
stand—and in the same place on the topmasts are the “ cros.s- 
trees,” of which the main function is to extend the topgallant 
shrouds. The yards are provided with ropes, extending from 
the middle to the extremities or arms, called horses, or foot- 
rojres, which hang about 2 or 3 ft. down, and on which 
men can stand. The material of which the cordage is made 
has differed, and still differs greatly. Leather has been used. 


must be adapted to resist two kinds of pressure, the longitudinal, 
whether applied by the wind or by the motion of the vessel 
when pitching (>.«. plunging head and stern alternately into 
the hollow of the sea), and the lateral, when the wind is'blow¬ 
ing on the side and she is rolling. The longitudinal pressure 
is counteracted by the bobstays, slays and backstays. A 
reference to fig. 1 will show that the bobstays hold down the 
bowsprit, which is liable to be lilted by the tug of the jibs, end of 
the stays connecting it with the fore-topmast. If the bowsprit 
is lifted the fore-topmast loses part of its support. In the 
case of a small vessel, the lifting of a bowsprit would wreck 
her whole system of rigging in an instant. If fig. r is 
followed from the bow to the mizzenmast, it will be seen that 
a succes.sion of stays connect the masts with the hull of the ship 
or with one another. All pull together to resist pressure from 
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FJg. I. —^The Spars and Rigging of a Frigate. Reference* are not n-ijcated (or each mast where the names and functions are identical. 
I, bowsprit; 2. bolwtays. throe pairs; 3, spritsail-gafis. projecting on each side of the bowsprit—the ropes at the extremities 
are jib-guys an<i living jib-guys; 4, jib-boom; 5, martmgale-stay. and Ixflow it the flying-jib martingale; 6, back-ropes; 
7. flying jib-lKX>m; 8. fore-royal stay, flyilu; jib-stay and halliards ; tj, fore-topgallant-stay, jib-stay and halliards; 10, two 
fore-topma.st-.sta5's and fore-topmast staysail halliards; 11, the forctop-bowHnes, stopped into the top and two fore-stays; 
12. two fore-tacks; 13. fore-truck; 14. fore-royal mast, yard and lift; 15, topgallant mast, yard and lift; 16. fore-top mast, 
topsail-yard, lift and reef-tackle ; 17. foretop. fore-lift, and topsail-sheet; 18. foremast and lore-shrouds, nine pairs; ig, fore¬ 
sheets; 20, (ore-gaff; 21. fore-topmast backstays and topsail tye; 22, royal and topgallant backstays; 23, fore-royal-braces 
and main-royal-stay; 24. fore-tO)>gallant braces and main-topgaflant-stay; 25, standing parts or fore-topsail-brace* and main- 
topma-st-stays ; 2fi. hauling parts of fore-topsail-braces and main-top-bowlines ; 27. lore fiarts of fore-braces; 28, mainstays ; 
2Q, main-tacks; 30, main-truck; 31. main-royal-braces; 32. mizzen-royal-stay and mizzen-royal-bracrs; 33, main-topgallant- 
braces and mizzen-topgallant-braces; 34, standing parts of main-topsail-braces and mizren-toproast-stay ; 35, mizzen-topsuil- 
braces; 36. hauling parts of main-topsail-braces, mizzcn-top-bowlines and cross-jack-braces; 37. main-braces and muzen- 
stay; 38, standing part of peak halliards; 30. vangs, similar on each galf; 40, ensign staff; 41. spanker-boom; 42, quarter- 
boat's davits j 43. one of the davit topping-lifts and wind-sail; 44. main-yard-tackle ; 45. a bull-rope. 


During historic times, however, the prevailing materials have 
been hemp or esparto grass {Maehrocloa, or Stipa tenadssima), 
and in recent days chain and wire. As the whole of the rigging 
is divided into standing and running, so a rope forming part 
of the rigging is divided into the “ standing part ” and the 
“ fall.” The standing part is that which is made fast to the mast, 
deck or block. The fall is the loose end or part on which the 
crew haul. The block is the pulley through which the rope 
tuns. “ Standing ” in sea language means ‘‘ fixed ’’—thus the 
standing part of a hook is that which “ is attached to block, 
chain or anything which is to heave the hook up, with a weight 
hanging to it; the part opposite the point " (Smyth, sub voce). 
” Tackle ” is the combination of ropes and blodcs; the com¬ 
bination of cables and anchors constitutes the ” ground tackle.” 

The function of all cordage may be said to be to pull, for the 
purpose either of keeping the masts in their places, or of moving 
spars and sails. The standing rising which suf^orts the masts 


in front. Pressure from behind is met by the backstays, which 
connect the topmasts and topgallant masts with the sides of 
the vessel. Lateral pressure is met by the shrouds and hrcasl- 
backstays. A temporary or “ preventer ” backstay is used 
when great pressure is to be met. Seamen have at all times 
had recourse to special devices to meet particular dangers. 
When Dundonald, then captain of the “ Pallas ” frigate, was 
chased by a French squadron in stormy weather, he fortified 
his masts by ordering “ all the hawsers ” (large ropes a little 
less strong than the cables which hdd the anchor) “ in the ship 
to be got up to the most heads; and hove taut," i.e. made fast 
to the side. Thus she was able to carry more sail than 'would 
have been possible with her normal rigging. The running rigging 
by which all spars and sails are hoisted, or lowered and spread 
or taken in, may be divided into those which lift and lower- 
the lifts, jeers, halliards Otaulyivds)—and those which hold 
down the lower comers of the sails—the tacks and sheets. 
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long terhnical treatise would be required to name the many 
comhinutions of cordage and spars which make up the total 
■•iffiing. All that is attempted here is to give the main lines 
and general principles or divisions. 

The ves.scl d^lt with lo re is the fully rigged ship of three or 

are the same fhe simplest of all forms of riggin; is the dipping 
a quadrangular sail hanging from a yard, and always 
hoisted on the side of the mast opposite to that on which the 
wind IS lilowing (the lee side). When the boat is to be tacked 
sons to bring the wind on th- other side the sail is lowered 
and rehoistcd. One rope can serve as halliard to hoist the sail 
and as a stay when it is made fast on the weather side on which 
the wind is blowing. The difference between such a craft and 
u y rigged ship is that IwLwecn a simple organism and a 
very complex one; but it is one of degree, not of kind. The 
Steps 111 tlie scale are mmimcTable. livery sea has its own 
• ’ r"' fa'itern waters are of extreme antiquity, and 

vere li?ii'"r”’’!'' Tf'' which differ 

.mr? , 'll' ' f Norsemen of the 9th 

iele ' ‘hese varieties of 

H ‘ ''‘ /' h'n-od to Mast and Sail in Europe 

and Asia (London. 190O), by H. Warington Smyth. 

th* ty™.s of 
3 e cla!» 


Uk‘ wind on the side. When the lug is not meant to be Jowerart 
j and rehoistcd on tlic lee side, as in the dipping lug mentioned ahnv»' 
I It IK slung at a third from tlic end of the yard, and is called a standing 
I lug. A good example of the lug is the^Chhicse jSn“ (fig“y 


nir.r;.... ..s u vr* vAimuon are neglected the tvnes of 

I y Ih. • s( im, oMheriil’ h'w. which can be^ssed 

l.-.ti,Vm ' I h»' niimbiT of their mastr. At the 

le sc.ili' IS such a craft as the Norse herring boat (fig. 2). 




Flo. 2.—Norse Herring Boat. 

of the slops „( the Nor^en Her en.!. ‘’“i?'* representative 



■Four-masted Junk. 

dln“as%he foM'^; Zn doe? TheXre 

fishing vcs.scls in the North " ^htrifori i| is much used by 

Sea. The type of the fore ‘ 

and aft rig is the schooner 
(hg. .S). The sails on the 
masts have a gafl above 
and a boom below, ’i'hese 
spars have a prong called 
the jaws," which fif to 
the mast, and are held in 
place by a " jaw rope " on 
which arc tlircadcd beads 
called trucks, Sails of this 
shape arc carried by fully 
rigged ships on the mizzen¬ 
mast, and can lx* spread 

on the fore and main. _ _ 

They are then called try- Fig s —Srhnoner . k, ' , 

sails and are used onlvm rv ' ’^w.sprit witli 

bad weather when Irtth- |"artingalc to the stem; 2, forc- 

hoiL'ron“Se'^ry“fl 

rii'.'Trii.nr'S 






■Nordland Boat. 


^ a ially clothed mast. A very similar craft cnllerl » , 

h used In the north of England, The^g S j an 
. llHi rinc. it is betWl^adapted for " Se’^^TUh 


Fio. 6.—^Lateen Rig. 


oven when unmodified by mixture with any other nermit i.„,. 
variations. The number of masts of a lugger may ^ry from 
to five, and of a schooner from two to five or e^ mv^ a m<Zn 
lug mav be carrW above the large one, and a gaff “S addrf ^ 
the sails of a schooner. A small-masted fote-Sd-aft-^1^1,^ 
^ f “•“‘I. (*'«.• 7) " ’‘’“oP' I’at the pure tv^ 
whm thl. “hoonCT, brigantines, barquentn^ and^barnnes 

when tfe topsail, a quadrangular sail han^ng from and fastened 
Th^ * **"S by the middle, is combined with fore and aft sails 
“"blned with the Kiuare ri? fo ^klfuch 
ft rigging as the xebec—a three-masted vesm square rifeed an 4’k* 
mam. and lateen on the foro una mizzen^^^U*^ 


RIGGING 



Fir. 7.—Cutter Yacht, i.bow- 
sprit and martinRale; 2, jib 
—behind it is the iorcsail; 

cross-trees and topmast- 
shroud : 4, pennant desig¬ 
nating the cluD to wiiich she 
belongs; 5. gaff-topsail; 0. 
peak of gaff, hoisted by peak 
and throat halyards; 7, 

mainsail; 8, end of boom and 
topping-lift. 


From Sir Gwrp V. C. Hrfmes's 4.rf«r »srf Pan I., by iKrmWsn of tb. CorUroltor of H.M. St.lioi.ory Offleo. 

Fm. 8.—Sail Plan of the " Santa Marta. 


same type as the jibs can be set on the stays between the 
a fully^rigged ship, and arc then known as staysails. But >t 
only tw repeated that the variations are innumerable, btudding- 
‘’“X ... to inrrmtse the breadth soroadl of sails, and 


Seas." a British warship of 16,17. She still has 
fixed bowsprit, but a small upright mast has b^n erected at 
the end, which serves to spread a sprit top^. In some c^ 
.. «_i. .. eoii wfiK iisAd. llic mtsxcnmsHi sUU 


S.d;^‘;^»t:« tlTe viViaiions am Ifllst :%ritTpgalla..r»rw;sTs^.‘''‘Th::' musenmiti still 

sails arc p&cs added to increase the breadth (spr^) of sails, and t^ latren sail, but topsails have been added, and the whole 

require the support of special yards, booms and Uckle. ^ ^ mulliplicd and developed. Between the Soverei^ 

The development of the rigging of ships is a very obscure •• ^nd the fully developed ship given m fig. ? 

.ru' e:i.” A 


who wrote no treatises 
comparison of the 
lour - masted junk 
given above with 
the figures of ships 
on medieval seals 
shows at least much 
similarity. Yet by 
selecting a few lead¬ 
ing tj-pes of succes¬ 
sive periods it is 
possible to follow 
the growth of the 
fully rigged ship, at 
least in its main 
lines, in modern 
times. 

Fig. 8 gives the sail 
plan of the Santa 
Maria,” the flaaship 
of Columbus. It IS 
a modern reconstruc¬ 
tion, made in 189.1 in 
Spain at the Carraca 
arsenal, but is ba^ 
on good authority. 

She has only tlie fixed 
bowsprit, with a yard 
and a sail hanging* 
irom it, the spiitaail a 
vard and njritsail. ^ 
•fhe foremast has one ^ 
course, the mainmast w 
a course and topsail, 
the mi«en a lateen 
ssil. Fig. 9 is the 
" Sovereign of the 


F™ Sk 0«*. V. C. HCew.'. I- 

Fio. 9.—The Sovereign of the Seas. 
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by tlip iil>-boom. The square spritsail, which could not trained 
lore and alt. and was of feeble ellect in keeping the ship's head from 
turning to windward, has Iks-h replaced by the jib. the spritiail 
yarrl (which continued in use till after 1H50) has di-sappeared and 
has been teplaci-d by the .spritsail galls, two lixcil spars which sloiie 
downwards and helii to support the " jib-giiys,” tlw Utoml supports 
of the Ixionis l or a liiiie, ami alter the us.- of spritsails had bt-in 
given up, the spritsiil yard lontiniied to l«- usi .l to discharge tlii- 
function now given to tin- galls (see Smyth, Sailors ^ ora-Booh, 
suh villi') Till- changes in the mizren have an obscure history. 
Alsiut the niid.lle ol the i«th century it ceas<-d to be a pure lal.-eii 
The yard was retained, but no .sail was si-l on the f-.v. arm. J hen 
the y.iril wa.s given up and replactsi by a gatf and a iiooin. _ the 
new sail was calle<l the s|>anker. It was. luiwever, comparatively 
narrow, and wh.*n a greater spread of sail was required, a stuuaing- 
sail (at lirsl calleil a " dnviT ") was addeil. At a later dale 
■■ spanker " and " driv<>r " were used as synonymous terms, and 
the slu.ldmg sail was c.ill«l a “ ringtail" The sluddmg-.sails are 
the represenlaliv.-s of a class of sail once more generally used. In 
m.Klern times a sail is cut of the extreme sue which is (apable of 
lu-iiig L.iri led in line weather, and when the wind inen-ases in strength 
it IS rrofed -t.f. part is RalluTtil up and fastened by reef points, 
small cords alfaciwd to tlie saU. Till the 17111 century at least 
the mcthwl was often to cut the courses small, so that they could 
be carrieil in rough weathrr. When a gn-iiter spreafl of .sail w^s 
required, a piece called a Isiimct was added to fhe foot of the .sad, 
and a further piece called a drabbler could be added to that It is 
an exaiiqile of the tenacious conservatism ol the sea _that this 
practice IS still n-tained by the Swedish small craft ctdli-d lodjor 
in the Haltic and While Sea. It will be easily understood that no 
innovation was nniversallv accepted at once, jib anti sprit topsail, 
lateen, nu/.ren am I spanker, and so forth, would be found for long 
on the sea togetlicr. 

'I'lie history of the developmonl of rigging i.s one of adjustment. 
The si/e of Ihe inii.sts had In be adapted to the .ship, and it was 
neee.ssary to find llie due proportion between yards and masts. 
As Ihe size of tin- medieval ship ini'rea.sed, the natural ciiurse 
was to increase the height ol the mast and ol the sail it riirried. 
Even when the mast was sulKlivided into lower, top and 
topgallant, the lower mast was too long, and the strain of the 
sail racked the hull. Hcnee the conspint tendency of the 
ships to leak. .Sir HenrV Manwayring, w'hen giving the proper 
proportions of the masts, says that the ITcmings (i.e. t!ie 
Dutch) made them taller (“ taller ” and “ taunt ” were for 
long used to mean the same thing) than the English, which 
again foreed them to make the sails less wide. A tall sail 
could not he cut so wide as u lower one without putting an 
excessive strain on the mast. He says that the Flemings found 
an advantage in working to windward, hut that they “ wronged ” 
(;.r. racked) their ships. The English preferred a le.ss lofty 
must and a wider spread of sail. 

It is very (lillicuU to say what changes in the projairtions ol 
masts and y.artfs tixik place in English ships between the early 
lyth anil the mtli centuries. The ilifliculty arises largely not only 
from insullicieiit knowledge of the earlier pertod, but from the fact 
that a scale was lixwl only after trials, and by degrees. Manwayring, 
lor instance, when giving the proportion of the topmasts to lower 
masts, says; " The topmasts arc iwcr half so long as the masts into 
winch they iK-liing ; but there is no alxsoiute proportion in the.se, 
and the like tilings, for it a man will have bis mast rtmrt, Iv may 
tile Ixiltli-r make bis topmast long." in some respects the change 
was eertainly slight. In Ihu early 17th century, in England at 
le.-isl, fhe length of the mainmast'was fixed by taking four-fifths 
of the breadth ol the ship and multiplying by three. Two centuries 
later the method was to take the Icn^h of the lower deck and the 
extreme breadtii, odd them together, and divide by two. If we 
take a 7.) gun ship of about the year iSjo. which wi.s 170 ft. long 
on the lower dcofe and gS ft. li in. wide, she would have, by the 
system then iisedt a mainmast of I is ft. Manw’syring’s system 
would have given her one of 11-7 ft. But in the projiortions of the 
masts to one another there was a change. To the 1 7tli century the 
foremast was four-fifths of the main, and the bowsprit was of the 
same length its % foteinast. 4n the t9th the foremast was eight- 
ninths of the mainmast, .-wWm ^ hosnpiit’was seven-deveaBm 
of the mainmaat la Urn laiBitMl^ill!^ a«jl throaHj^ fa the others. 
When we coma to tha-mlMiw* pneaitnas at masta and yards the 
difficulty ni ci aa w a»,ter llm standa rd waa not the aame> TheeeonMa 
of the t7th nortaiy eatosiaied the length of the audnyard not bv 
the sne of tha aMMUMtliDto th« kati. Tte isaiti^. 

which was Bm ”1** 

best and tteat ki-ka <y»iia% at the loi^ 

ot the heel. But pmiai t lDB 

u not abaohiK' U.it-saas tollowed, the yards of a I7th-century 
ahip must have been rather longer than in a vessel of a hundred 


ami fifty and two hundred years later, when Bic mainyiu-d was 
eight-ninths of the mainmast, and a regular scale was fixed through¬ 
out Even so Manwavnng’s warning that " the proportion was not 
absoliilc '■ must be bdnic in mind. Changes were constant Ihe 
development of the famous American clippers made a considerable 
one So has the growth of the vast four- and live-masted iron sailing 
ships of recent days. Individual captains have fitted shqis according 
to ideas ol their own. It has always happened that extra sails 
have iH-cn invented and set by ingenious devices for particular 
purposes One large sail requires more men to handle it than 
si-veral small ones. J-or this reason it is tliat in recent times the 
topsails ol merchant ships have Ixx-n divided into upper and lower, 
with a great loas of beauty, but an incrcasr- of convenience To 
the same cause, the wish to cconomiie in the size of the crew, is to 
lx- attributed the introduction of machinery lor reefing sail from 
the deck, which is also an easier and a safer process than gouig aloft 
to reef them by hand. In a general way it may be said that the 
development of the rigging has b-x-n towards establishing a fair 
balance between the fore and after spread of canvas. Ihitil the 
jib was invented in the l 81 h century, a ship which was sailing on 
the wind was subject to a disproportionate pressure aft If she 
was at all given to " griping ’’ -that is to say, inclined to turn head 
to wind (and all ship are liable to have ways and manners which 
arc mysterious in origin and not seldom incurable), the mizzen-sail 
could not be u.sed, for if it had been she would never have been 
•' out of the wind.” Therefore when close-hauled (sailing with llic 
wind on the side and somewhat from before her centre) slic lost the 
u.se of prt of her sail, 'i'lie spritsail which could not be traim-.l 
fore and aft was no use " on Ihe wind." 

A few words may be added eoncerning the tops. In the 
earlier form of ships'tho top wa.s a species of crow’s nest placed 
at the head of the m.ast to hold a look-out, or in military opera¬ 
tions to give n place of advantage to archers and slingers. 
They appear occasionally as mere bags attached to one side 
of the mast. As a general rule they are round. In the ilith 
century there were frequently two tops on the fore- and main¬ 
masts. one at the head of the lower, another at the head of 
the topma.st, where in later times there have only been the two 
traverse beams which make the crosstrees. The upper lop 
dropped out by the 17th century. The form was round, and so 
continued to be till the i8th century when the qi^rangular 
form was introduced. In quite recent times the military tops 
of warships have resumed the circular form. 

AiiTHORTTiES.— The present w-rilcr is indebteil to Admiral Sir 
Cyprian A C. Bridge, O C.B., wliose practical acquaintance witli 
the older type ot -ailing ship as well as with the modern steamship 
makes his authority specially valualitc. for the correction or 
confirmation ot the tec.linical details in the above article. Among 
Ihe literature ol the .subject, reference may be made to the following 
works : Sir Henry Manwayring. Thf Sfaman's Dictionary (London, 
1044); Darcy Lever. The Young Sea Officer's Sheet Anchor (l-ondon, 
180H); Sir Ceorge Naros. Seamanship (Portsmouth, 1R82); Vice- 
Admiral Edmond Paris, La Musfe de marine du Lottvre (Paris. 
188.,). (D- H.) 

BIGHT ASCEKSION, in astronomy, that co-ordinate of a 
heavenly body defined by the angle which the meridian passing 
through it makes with the prime meridian through the vertical 
equinox (see Astronomy). 

BIGHTS or HAN AND OF THE CITIZEN, DECLABATIOR 

OF, a sort of manifesto issued in 1789 by the Constituent 
AssemUy m ^ French Revolution, to be inscribed at the head 
of the coiKtitution when it should be completed. It stated 
the fundamental principles which inspired the revolution. 
Historians have traced a connexion with the declarations 
of rights which preceded the constitution of some of the states 
of the American union, especially of Virginia, but the situation 
in Fiance at the time, and the influence of the writings of the 
philosophts made the propoesJ for such a statement very iwtural. 
The declaration overturned Utc political and social principles 
upon which the existent r^me stood. It has served as a 
base for modem civil legislsitw and is still a force in European 
history. The final text voted by the AsseinWy was accepted by 
the kmg on the 5BI1 of Octohp.Uj^, et flmt oonditionaUy, then 
with modfications. It ogattoH A preamble and ti articles. 
They proclaim and Mas jpsiitieiil equality and liberty m its 
varioua maBifMt«tiaB%. detsHOBe the character ot the law 
and the conditions of its application, and state at the same 
time the restrictions upon the individual wdl which are necessary 
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for benefit of society, Simil&r decimations were attached 
to the constitution of 1793 and to that of the year HI. 

E. Blum. La Diclaration des drotls de I'komme et du eitnyen 
text with commentary (t^rU, 1902); L. Bourgeois and A. Metin! 
Piclatahon des drmts dr. I komme et du citoyen, /7S0 (Paris, igoil • 
G. Jollinck, Dte Erkidrung der Menseken und Burgerreckle (Loiniig' 
.K, Y translated into Englisli by Rudolf 

lornwi (New York), and has aroused considerable controversv ■ 
see E. Itoutmy, " La Declaration des droits dc I’homme et du oitoven 


RICORO (f. 1150-f. 1209), French chronicler, was probably 
born near Alais in Languedoc, and became a physician. After¬ 
wards becoming a monk he entered the monastiTy of Argentouil, 
and then that of St Denis, and described himself as rrgis 
Francorum chronagraphus. Rigord wrote the Cesta Philippi 
Augusli, dealing with the life of the French king, Philip 
Augustus, from his coronation in 1179 until 1206. The work, 
which is very valuable, was abridged and continued by William 
the Breton (?.».). The earlier part of the Gesla speaks of the 
king in veiy laudatory terms, but in the latter part it is much 
less flattering in its tone. It is published in tome xvii. of 
Dom Bouquet’s Recueil des historiens des Gaults el de la France 
(Paris, 1738-1876); and with introfluction by H. F. Delaborde 
(I’aris, 1882-85). A French translation of the Cesta is in tome 
xi. of Guizot’s Colleetion des meiuoires relalifs d I’liisloire de 
France (Paris, 1825). Rigord also wrote a .short chronicle of 
the kings of France. 

See A. Potthast, hihtiotkeca histnrica (Berlin, iSqIj) ; and A. 
Moliuicr, Les Sources de I'kistoire de Frame, tome hi. (Paris, igoy). 

RIGORISM (Lat. rigor, stiffne.ss, firmness), a philosophical 
term applied by Kant specially to those moralists who take up 
an anti-hedonist or ascetic standpoint. In general the term 
is oppo.sed to “ latitudinarianism ” or “ indifferentism,”— 
respectively a morality of compromise and a morality of pure 
indifference,—and signifies insistence upon the strictest inter¬ 
pretation of a principle, rule or criterion. Thus, in Roman 
Catholic theology, a rigorist holds that in cases of conscience 
the proper course is to adhere to the strict wording of the law 
in question. 

RILEY, JAMES WHITCOMB (1S53- ), American poet, 

WAS bom in Greenfield, Indiana, in 1853. He spent several 
years as an itinerant sign-painter, actor and musician. During 
this vagabond experience he had opportunities to revise plays 
and compose songs, and was brought into close touch with 
the rural folk of Indiana, becoming familiar with their life and 
speech. About 1873 he first contributi-d verses, especially in 
the Hoosier dialect, to the papers, and he soon became local 
editor of the Anderson (Ind.) Democrat. In August 1877, over 
the initials “ E.A.P.,” he printed in the Kokomo (Indiana) 
Dispatch a poem, Leonainie, in the manner of Poe.* ’The press 
throughout the country copied the poem, and many critics 
of acknowledged authority believed it to have been actually 
written by Poe, until the hoax was explained by the paper in 
which it first appeared. To the Indianapolis Daily Journal 
Riley contributed many poems, the best known being a series 
in dialect which purported to have been written by one “ Ben¬ 
jamin F. Johnson, of Boone,” a farmer. These he published 
in book form, under the same pen-name, as The Old Swimmin’ 
Hals and 'Leoen Mere Poems (1883). He wrote short stories and 
sketches, some of unusual merit, l^t is known almost exclusively 
as a poet. Of his poems some are in conventional English, many 
others in the Hoosier dialect of the Middle-West. His materials 
ore the homely incidents and aspects of village and country life, 

’ The poem was accompaiufd by a statement from the editor 
of the pMxsr that ft was from the gifted pen of the erratic poet. 
Edgar'AU m Poe," and by a ciicumktantiat story to the effect that 
the nsem bad been found written on the Sy-leai of an old Latin- 
Engfish dictionary then owned by " an. uneducated and illiterate 
man ” in Kbkmno, who had received it from his grandfather, in 
whose tavern, near Richmond, Va., it had been left by "a young man 
who showed plainly the marloi of diit^tion.” 
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specially of Indiana, and his manner is marked by delicate 
imagination and n^ve humour and tenderness. 

The bulk of his work appeared in The Boss Girl aud Other Skeleket 
(t886), republished in 1891 os Sketches itt Prose ; Afteruhtles (1887) ; 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekeshury (1888); lihymes of Childhood (1890): 
Neighborly Poems (1891) ; The Flying Islands 0/ the Night (1891), 
a fantastic blank verse drama ; Green Fields and Funning Brooks 
(1892); Poems Here at Home (1893); Amtotinity (1894), which 
contains the jKs'm Leonamic "; A Chud-Wortd (1H96). reminiscent 
of his own boyhood ; The Fubdiydt of Doc Sifers (1897) ; Home 
Folks (1900) ; The Book of Joyous Children (1902) ; His Pa's 
Romance (iQD.ff ; A Defective Santa Claus (1904) • and in several 
books of selections, such as Old Fashioned Boses (1889). puMished 
in England ; Child Rhymes (1898) ; Love Lyncs (1899) ; 'The GoUen 
year (1899), published in England ; Farm Rhymes (1901) ; An Old 
Sweetheart of Aline (igo2) ; Out to Old Aunt Mary's (1904); Songs o' 
Cheer (1905) ; Morning (1907); and Songs of Summer (1908). 

RIMBAUD, JEAN ARTHUR (1854-1891), French poet and 
adventurer, was born at Gharleville, m the Ardennes, on the joth 
of October 1854. He was the second son of a captain in the 
French army, who in i860 atiandoned his wife and family. 
From early childhood Arthur Rimbaud, who was severely 
brought up by his mother, dLsplayed rich intellectual gifts and a 
sullen, violent temperament. He began to write when he was 
ten. and some of the poems which now appear in his works belong 
to his fifteenth year. Before he was sixteen, in cmscquence otb 
violent quarrel with his mother, the boy escaped from Gharleville 
with a packet of his verse, was arrested as a vagabond, and for a 
fortnight was locked up in the Mazas prison, Paris. A few days 
after being taken home Rimbupd escaped again, into Belgium, 
where he lived for some time as a tramp, almost starved, but 
writing verses with feverish assiduity. In February 1871 he left 
his mother for a third time, and made his way to Paris, where he 
knew no one. and whence, after very nearly dying of hunger and 
cxpo.surc, he begged his way back to Gharleville. There ho wrote 
in the same year the extraordinary poem of Le Bateau ivre, which 
is now hailed as the pioneer of the entire " symliulist ” or 
‘‘ decadent ” movement in French literature in all its forms. 
He sent it to Verlaine, who encouraged the boy of seventeen 
(whom he supposed to he a man of thirty) to come again to Paris. 
Rimbaud spent from October 1871 to July 1872 in the capital, 
partly with Verlaine, partly as the guest of Theodore dc Banvillc, 
and served in the army of the Gommune. With Verlaine he 
travelled for thirteen months, after the fall of the Commune, 
through England and Belgium, where in 1873 be published the 
only work which be ever printed, Vne Saisan en Enjer, in prose ; 
in this he gives an allegorical account of his extravagant relations 
with Verlaine, which ended at Brussels hy a double attempt of 
the latter to murder his young companion. On the second 
occasion Rimbaud was dangerously wounded by Verlaine’s 
revolver, and the elder poet was imprisoned at Mons for two 
years. Meanwhile RimWd, deeply disillusioned, determined 
to abandon Europe and literature, and he ceased at the age of 
nineteen to write poetry. He settled for a while at Stuttgprt, 
studying German, and in 1875 he disappeared. He set put) on 
foot for Italy, and after extraordinary adventures found.employ- 
ment os a day-labourer in the docks at Leghorn, Returning.to 
Paris, he obtained a little money from his mother, and uien 
definitely vanished. Fur sixteen years nothing whatever.,was 
heard of him, but it is now known that be cmbarkedias a Dutch 
soldier for the Sun^a Isles, and, presently deserting, fled to 
Sumatra and then to Java, where he lived for some time in the 
forest. Returning to Europe, after a vagabond life in every 
capital, be obtained in 1880 some menial employment in . the 
quarries of Cyprus, and then worked his way to Aden and up 
into Aby&sinia, where he was one of the pioneers of European 
commercial adventure, Here be settled, at Harrar, os a tcad/er 
in coffee and perfumeR, to which he afterwards added A^dd. and 
ivtny; for the next eleven years, during which, (if J^ 4Dany 
commercial expeditions into, unknown partapfipoct^fa Ahica, 
Show and Hanar wete his. headquarters, apd ,he. Jij^. 
entirely with the natives, and as one of tbems^em jF^on^ 
to 1891, having prospered, greatly as a me^chant,^, 
a sort of semi-independent chieftain, intriguing, for Fran(^}iu| 
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outside the borders of civilization. From documents which 
were first produced in iqoz it appears that from 1883 to 1889 
Kiml)aud was in close relations with the Ras Makonnen and with 
Mcnelek, then only king of Shoa. At the death of the Negus 
John, in 1888, he was concerned in the formation of the empire 
of Ethiopia. From this time Rimbaud had a palace in the town 
of Harrar. and intrigucfl with the French government in favour 
of Mcnelek and again.st Italy. Meanwhile, in 1886, believing 
Rimbaud to be dead, Verlaine had published his poems, under 
the title of Les llluminalions, and they had created a great 
sensation in Paris. In this collection appeared the sonnet on the 
vowels, attributing a different colour to each ; “ A noify E blanc, 
I rnuge, Uvrrl, 0 him vuyetles:' Hut the author, in bis Abyssinian 
but of palm-leaves, was, and remained, quite unconscious of the 
fact. In March 1891 a tumour in hi.s knee obliged Rimbaud to 
leave Harrar and go to Europe for surgical advice. He reached 
Marseilles,tnit the case was hopeless; the leg had to be amputated, 
and Rirnlmiid died there in hospital on the loth of November 
iHqi. The poems of Rimlraud all belong to his earliest youth. 
Their violent originality, the influence which they have exercised 
upon younger writers, the tumultuous existence of their author, 
and the strange veil of my.stery which still hangs over his 
character and adventures, have given to Rimbaud a remarkable 
fascination. His life has been written by M. Patemc Berrichon 
(1897), and valuable reminiscences by his sister. Mile Isabella 
Rimimud. His (Euvres were collected in 1898 by MM. Berrichon 
and Dclahave, and 1:11901 his statue was unveiled at Charleville. 

(E.G.) 

See also d.e//res df Jtatt Arthur I/imhauiUtinypte, Arahif, Ethiopie), 
1800, edited liy 1’. Hcrriclioii; I'aiil Verlaine, Les 1 ‘oites mauUUs 
(1884); Gcoriie Moore, Impressions tiUf/ Opinions: Two Unknown 
Ports (i8oi); and A, Symons, The Svinholist Movement tn Literature 
(1000). 

RIME ROYAL, the name given to a strophe or stanza-form, 
which is of Italian extraction, but is almost exclusively identi¬ 
fied with English poetry from the fourteenth to the early 
seventeenth centuries. It appears to lie formed out of the 
stanza called Ottava rimn {q.v.), by the omission of the fifth 
line, which reduces it to seven lines of three rhymes, arranged 
ababbcc. It was earliest employed with skill, if not, as seems 
proliable, invented, by Chaucer, who composed his long romantic 
poem of Troilus and Cressida in rime royal, of which the following 
IS an example ;~ 

"And as the new-aliashM nightingale, 

Tin t slinteth first when she beginneth sing. 

When that she hcarcth any horde tale, 
tlr in the hedges any wight stirring, 

.\nd, after, siker doth her voice out-ring,— 

Uight so Cresseyda, when her dreilS stint. 

Opened her heart, and told all her intent." 

The " Prioress’ Talc,” in the Canterbury Tales, offers another 
particularly beautiful proof of Chaucer’s skill in the use of the 
rime roval. In the fifteenth century this stanza was habitually 
used, in preference to heroic verse, by Ilocclcvc and Lydgate, 
and, with more melody and grace, by the unknown writer of 
The Flower and the Leaf. In the sixteenth century, rime royal 
was chosen by Hawes as the vehicle of his Pastime of Pleasure 
(1506) and by Barclay in his Ship of Fools (1509); it was now 
regarded as the almost exclusive classical form for heroic poetry 
in England, and it had long been so accepted in Scotland, 
where The King's Qtiatr of King James I., the Fables of Henry- 
son and The Thistle and the Pose of Dunbar had closely followed 
Chaucer's pattern. The greater part of that huge poetic mis¬ 
cellany, The Mirror for Magistrates (1559-1610), was written 
in rime royal, Snckville’s momentous Indtulion among the 
rest. The seven-line l^nza began to go out of faithion with 
the revival of Slipi|^ettei poetry, but we find it stilt used in 
Spenser’sJMiii Swwrttfy Beauty, Shakespeare’s Lucrece and 
the (MMwlFdrSlf John liavys. After the first decade of the 
seveiih^iro century rime royal went out of fashion. Since then 
it has occasionally revived, but not in poems of great 
length or particular irnportance. Rime royal should always 
be written tn iambic metre, and be formed of seven lines of equal 
.J^ngth, each containing ten syllables. 


RIMINI, a town and bishop’s see of Italy, in the province 
of Forli, Emilia, on the Adriatic coast, 69 m. S.E. of Bologna 
by rail. Pop. (1901) town, 18,022; commune, 46,801. The 
city is bounded on three sides by water. It faces the Adriatic 
to the north, has the torrent Aprusa, now called Ausa, on the 
east and the river Marecchia on the west. It stands in a 
fertile plain, which on the southern side soon swells into pleasant 
slopes backed by the jagged peaks of the Umbrian Apennines. 
The foremost foothill of the range is the steep crag of Mons 
Titanus, crowned by the towers of the republic of San Marino. 
Rimini attracts numerous visitors for the sea-bathing at Porta 
Marina. It has mineral springs, and the industries comprise 
fisheries, ironworks and foundries, sulphur furnaces, silk- 
mills, rope walks, match factories, brickworks, flourmills and 
furniture. Its main interest, however, is historical. .Apart 
from the ancient buildings, &c., referred to below, Rimini 
can boast of a good public library, founded by the jurist Gam- 
balun/.a in 1617, a municipal picture gallery, an archaeological 
museum, a technical school (1882) and a bronze statue of 
Pope Paul V. The ancient castle of Sigismondo Malatesta, 
now dilapidated, has in recent years been used as a prison. 

History. —Rimini is the ancient Ariminum {q.v. for its early 
history and remains). During the middle ages the history 
of Rimini has no importance. Alternately captured by Byzan¬ 
tines and Goths, it was rigorously besieged by the latter in 
A.D. 538. They were, however, compelled to retreat before the 
reinforcements sent by Belisarius and Narscs ; thus the Byzan¬ 
tines, after various vicissitudes, became ma. 5 ters of the town, 
appointed aduke as its governor,and included it in the exarchate 
of Ravenna. It afterwards fell into the power of the Longo- 
barcls, and then of the Franks, who yielded it to the pope, for 
whom it was governed by counts to the end of the loth century. 
Soon after this period the imperial power became dominant in 
Rimini. In 1157 Frederick I. gave it, by imperial patent, the 
privilege of coining money and the right of self-government; 
and in the 13th century we find Rimini an independent com¬ 
mune waging war on the neighbouring cities. 

In the year 1216, Rimini, being worsted by Ccsena, adopted 
the desperate plan of granting citizenship to two members 
of the powerful Malatesta tribe, Giovanni and Malatesta, for 
the .sake of their aid and that of their vas.sals in the defence 
of the state and the conduct of the war. This family quickly 
struck root in the town and gave birth to future tyrants ; for 
in 1237 Giovanni was named podesti, and this office was the 
first step towards the sovereign power afterwards assumed by 
his descendants. Meanwhile, Rimini was tom by the feuds of 
Guelf and Ghibelline. The latter were the dominant party in 
the days of Frederick II., although very unpopular on account 
of the grievous taxes imposed by the empire. Accordingly, 
the majority of the urban nobles joined the Guelfs and were 
driven into exile. But before long, as the Swabian power 
declined in Italy, the Guelf party was again predominant. 

Then followed a long period of confusion, in which, by means 
of conspiracies and crimes of every kind, the Malatesta succeeded 
in becoming masters and tyrants of Rimini. Giovanni Malatesta 
had died in 1247 and been succeeded by his son Malatesta, 
bom in 1212, and sumamed Malatesta da Verrucchio. This 
chieftain, who lived to be a hundred years old, had ample time 
to mature his ambitious designs, and was the real founder of 
his house. Seizing the first suitable moment, he placed himself 
at the head of the exiled Guelfs and restored them to Rimini. 
Then, as the empire acquired fresh strength in Italy, he Ijuietly 
hided his time and, on the descent of the Angevins, again 
assumed the leadership of the Guelfs, who now had the upper 
hand for a long time. Being repeatedly elected podestk for 
lengthy terms of office, he at last became the virtual master 
of Rimini. Nor was he checked by Rome. ' Pope Boniface VIII. 
was fullv aware of the rights and traditional pretensions of the 
Holy See, but preferred to keep on good terms with one who had 
so largely contributed to the triumph of the Guelfs in Romagna. 
Accordingly he not only left Malatesta unmolested, but in 
1299 conferr^ on him fresh honours and estates, so that 
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his power went on increasing to the day of his death in 
13 ‘ 2 - 

Four sons had been born to Malatesta—Malatestino, Giovanni 
the Lame, Paolo the Handsome, and Pandolfo; but only the 
oldest and youngest survived him. Giovanni the Lame 
(Sciancato), a man of a daring impetuosity only equalled by 
his ugliness, had proved so useful a general to Giovanni da 
Polenta of Ravenna as to win in reward the hand of that 
potentate s beautiful daughter, known to history as Francesca 
da Rimini. But her heart had been won by the handsome 
Paolo, her brother-in-law; and the two lovers, being sur- 
pri.sed by Giovanni, were murdered by him on the spot (1S85). 
This episode of the story of the Malatesta has been immortalized 
in Dante’s Inferno. Giovanni died in 1304. Thus in 131J 
Malatestino became lord of Rimini, and on his decease in 1317 
bequeathed the power to his brother Pandolfo. 

Pandolfo died in 1326, leaving two heirs, Malatesta and 
Galeotto. The former was nicknamed Guastafamiglia, because, 
although at first willing to let his brother share his power, he 
rid himself by violence and treachery of other kinsmen who 
claimed their just rights to a portion of the state. His intent 
was to become sole lord and to aggrandize his tiny principality. 
But the reigning pope, Innocent VI., despatched the terrible 
Cardinal Albornoz to Romagna, and it was speedily reduced 
by fire and sword. In 1355 the Malatesta shared the fate of 
the other potentates of the land. Nevertheless, it was the 
cardinal’s policy to let existing governments stand, provided 
they promised to act in subordination to the papal sec. Thus 
he granted the Malatesta brothers the investiture of Rimini, 
Pesaro, Fano and Fossombrone, and they arranged a division 
of the state. Guastafamiglia took Pesaro, which was held 
by his descendants down to the brothers Carlo and Galcazzo. 
The former of these, who died in 1439, was father to the Parisina 
beheaded in Ferrara, whose tragic love story has been sUng 
by Byron. The latter won the title of “ I’lnetto ” (the In¬ 
capable) by the foolish sale of his rights over Pesaro to the 
Sforza in 1447. 

Galeotto, on the other hand, retained the lordship of Rimini, 
ruling tranquilly and on good terms with the popes, who allowed 
him to add Cervia, Cesena and Bertinoro to his states. Dying 
in 1385 at the age of eighty, he left two sons—Carlo, who 
became lord of Rimini, and Pandolfo, who had Fano for his 
share. Carlo (1364-1429) was energetic, valiant and a friend 
of the popes, who named him vicar of the church in Romagna. 
He was a patron of letters and the arts, and during his reign 
his court began to be renowned for its splendour. As he left 
no issue, bis inheritance was added to that of his brother 
Pandolfo, and Fano was once more united to Rimini. Pandolfo 
(1370-1427) had led the life of a condottierc, taking a prominent 
part in the Lombard wars following on the death of Galeazzo 
Maria Visconti, and held rule for some time in Brescia and 
Bergamo. He left three natural sons, who were declared 
legitimate by Pope Martin V. The eldest, Galeotto (1411-1432), 
was an ascetic, gave little or no attention to public business, 
and, dying early, bequeathed the state to his brother Sigis- 
mondo Pandolfo. The third son, Novello Malatesta (1418-1465) 
ruled over Cesena. 

Sigismondo (1417-1468) is the personage to whom Rimini owes 
its renown during the Renaissance, of which indeed he was one 
of the strangest and most original representatives. He was 
born in Brescia, and when call^ 'to the succession, at the age 
of fifteen, had already given proofs of valour in the field. His 
knowledge of antiquity was so profound as to excite the admira¬ 
tion of all the learned men with whom he discoursed, even when, 
as in the case of Pius II., they chanced to be his personal 
enemies. To him is due the erection of the church of St Francis, 
or temple of the Malatesta, one of the rarest gems of the 
Renaissance and the greatest of Rimini’s treasures (see below 
for description). 

Of so dissolute a life that, although married, he bad children 
by several mistresses at the same time, he gave vent to ail his 
passions with a ferocity that was bestial rather than human. 
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And—M the crowning contradiction of his strange nature— 
from his youth to the day of his death he remained the devoted 
lover of the woman for whose sake he became a poet, whom 
he finally made his wife, and whom he exalted in every way, 
even to the point of rendering her almost divine honours. 
Yet this love never availed to check his excesses. On assum¬ 
ing power in 1432, Sigismondo was already aflianced to the 
daughter of Count Carmagnola j but when that famous leader 
wip arraigned as a traitor by the Venetians, and igno- 
miniously put to death, he promptly withdrew from his 
engagement, under the pretext that it was impossible to 
marry the child of a criminal, in fact, he aimed at a higher 
alliance, for he espoused Ginevra d’Este, dauj[hter of the 
duke of Ferrara, and his entry into Rimini with his bride 
in 1434 was celebrated by splendid festivities. In 1437 
a son was born to him, but died within the year, and in 
1440 the young mother followed it to the grave. Every 
one declared that she died by poison administered by her 
husband. This, however, was never proved. The duke of 
Ferrara remained his friend, nor is it known what motive 
Sigismondo could have for wishing to get rid of his wife. Two 
years afterwards he married Polissena, daughter of the famous 
condottiere Francesco Sforza, who in 1443 bore him a son named 
Galeotto Roberto. But by this time he was already madly, 
in love with Isotta degli Atti, and this was the passion that 
endured to his death. The lady succeeded in gaining an 
absolute ascendancy over him, which increased with time. 
She bore him several children,.but this did not prevent his 
having others by different concubines. Such being the nature 
of the man, it is not astonishing that, as his ardour for Isotta 
increased, he should have little scruple in ridding himself of hks 
second wife. On the 1st June 1450 Polissena died by strangling, 
and on the 30th of the same month Isotta's offspring were 
legitimated by Nicholas V. 

It is only just to record that, although Malatesta’s intrigue 
with Lsotta had lung been notorious to all, and he had never 
sought to conceal it, no one ever accused her of either direct 
or indirect complicity in her lover’s crimes. Isotta’s history, 
however, is a strange one, and opens up many curious questions. 
She was of noble birth and seems to have attracted Sigismondu's 
notice as early as 1438, for at the age of twenty he produced 
verses of some merit in praise of her charms. She was indeed 
widely celebrated for her beauty and intellect, culture, firmness 
and prudence j and even Pope Pius II. proclmmed her worthy 
to be greatly loved. Wlien Sigismondo was absent she governed 
Rimini wisely and well, and proved herself a match for the 
statesmen with whom she had to deal. The leading poets of 
the court dedicated to her a collection of verses entitled Isottaei, 
styled her their mistress and the chosen of Apollo. Artists of 
renown perpetuated her features on canvas, on marble and on 
many exquisite medals, one of which has a closed book graven 
on the reverse, with the inscription “ Elegiae ” in allusion to 
poems she Was said to have written. Nevertheless, Yriarte, 
in his book on the Malatesta and Rimini, asserted that there 
was documentary evidence to prove that Isotta was unable 
to sign her own name. But it is not at all surprising that Isotta 
should have her letters written and signed by another hand, 
when such was by no means an uncommon practice among the 
princes and nobilities of her day. Lucrezia Borgia, for instance, 
frequently did the same. It is besides simply incredible that a 
woman of the Italian Renaissance of Isotta’s birth, standing 
and reputation should have been unable to write. 

Her marriage with Malatesta did not take place until 1456 ; 
but of the ardent affection that had long bound tliem together 
tliere are stronger proofs than the lover’s juvenile verses, or 
than even the children Isotta had borne to him. For, more 
than all else, the temple of St Francis has served to transmit 
to posterity the histo^ of their loves. Malatesta decided on 
building this remarkable church os a tbankoffering for his 
safety during a dangerous campaign undertaken for Pope 
Eugenius IV. about thSe year 1445. 

'The first stone was laid in 1446, and the work was carried on 
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with $0 much alacrity that mass was performed in it by the 
close of 1450. Sigismondo entrusted the execution of his plans 
to Leo Battista Alberti, who had to encase in a shell of classic 
architecture a T.tth-rcntury Franciscan church. The original 
edifioe being left intact, it was a diffirult question how to deal 
with the windows and the Gothic arches of the interior. Alberti 
solved the problem with marvellous .skill, blending the old 
architecture with the new style of the Renaissance, and giving 
it variety without de.stroying its unity of effect. 

Kcmg eager to adorn his temple with the most precious 
niarblw, Sigismondo’s veneration for antiquity did not prevent 
him from pillaging many valuable elassical remains in Rimini, 
Ravenna and even in Greece. Such was the zeal with which 
Alberti pursued his task that the exterior of the little Rimini 
church is one of the finest and purest achievements of the 
Renais.sance, and surpasses in beauty and elegance all the 
rest of his works. Hut it is much to he deplored that he should 
hove left the upper part of the facade unfinished. Alberti 
came to Rimini, made his design, saw the work begun and 
then left it fo be carried out by very skilful artists, on whom 
he impressed the necc.ssity of faithfully preserving its general 
ehararter so as “ not to spoil that music,” 

The internal decoratiims, especially flic enormous quantity 
of wall ornaments, consisting chiefly of scrolls and bas-reliefs, 
were executed t>y different .sculptors under the persona! direction 
of Malatestu, who, even when engaged in war, sent continual 
instructions about their work. It is diflicult to give an exact 
idea of this extraordinarv church to those who have no personal 
acquaintance with it. The vault was never finished, and still 
shows ils rough beams and rafters. The eight side chapels 
alone arc rompicte, and tlioii pointed arches spring from 
Renaissanre pilasters planted on black marble elephants, the 
Malatesta emblems, or on Itaskots of fruit held by children. 
The surface of the pilasters is divided into compartments 
encrusted with lias-reliefs of various subjects and .styles. Every¬ 
where—on the balustrades closing the chapels, round the base 
of the pilasters, along the walls, beneath the cornice of both the 
exterior and the interior of the chureh—there is one ornament 
that is perpetually repeated, the interwoven initials of Sigis- 
mondo and Isotta. This monogram is alternated with the 
portrait and arms of Malatesta ; and these designs arc en- 
wreathed by festoons linked together by the tyrant’s .second 
emblem, the rose. The most singular and eharaiTcristic 
feature of this edifice is the almost total absence of every 
ssered emblem. Rather than to St Francis and the God of 1 
the Christians it was dedicated—and that while Sigismondo's 
second wife still lived—to the glorification of an unhallowed 
attachment. Nature, science and antiquity were summoned 
to celebrate the tyrant’s love for Isotta. The has-reliefs of 
one of the chapels represent Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mars and 
Diana, together with the signs of the zodiac. And these sulv 
jects are derived, it appears, from a poem in which Sigismondo 
had invoked the gods and the signs of the zodiac to soften 
Isotta’s heart and win her to his arms. The pageants of Mars 
and Diana seem to have been suggested by the Trieiifi of 
Petrarch. Elsewhere wc see prophets and sibyls, personifications 
of the thedogical virtues and of the sciences. The delicate 
bas-reliefs of botany and medicine, history and astronomv, 
have been judged by some writers to be Grecian, on account of 
the ancient appearance of their marble, their inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin, and others that have never been deciphered. 
But a moment’s examination of the sculptures is enougji- to 
destroy this hypothesis. Besides, some of the inscriptions arc 
very easily read and record ” Apollo Ariminaeus ” and " Jopiter 
Ariminaeus.” 

In the first chapM on the left is the family tomb of the 
MalsMIp,’with sculptured records of their triumphs and of 
thaikalleged descent from Scipio Africanus. Better worthy of 
notice is the third chapel to thy right, known as that of tbe 
Angels, on account of the angels kni children carved on its 
pillars. It is nominally dedicated to the archangel Michael, 
whose statue la wishriaed m it; but the figure has the face of 


Isotta, the ruling deity of this portion of the church. For here 
is the splendid and fantastic tomb erected to this lady, during 
her life and previous to the death of Sigismondo’s second wife. 
No monument, be it remarked, is raised over the burial-place 
of Ginevra and Polissena. The urn of Isotta’s sarcophagus 
is supported by two elephants, and bears the inscription, 
“ D. Isottae Ariminensi B. M. Sacrum, MCCCCL.” The “ D.” 
has been generally interpreted as “ Divac ” and the “ B. M.” as 
" Beatae Memoriae.” But some, unwilling to credit such 
profanity, allege that the letters stand for “ Bonac Memoriae.” 
Nevertheless, all who have seen the church must admit the 
improbability of similar scruples. 

The numerous artists employed on the interior of tue church 
were under the direction of the proto-maestro Matteo dc Fasti 
the celebrated medallist. And indeed the peculiar and fantastic 
character of the sculptures in this chapel frequently recalls the 
designs of his famous works. All this decoration is in strange 
contrast with the grandly austere simplicity of the fumade arid 
outer walls of the church. There no ornament disturbs the 
harmony of the lines. 'Ibe frieze beneath the comice, re¬ 
producing the lovers’ initials and the Malatestian ensigns, is 
in such very low relief that it only enhances the perfection of 
“ that music ” produced by the marvellous skill of Alberti. 
Also the colour of the stone, a soft creamy white, adds to the 
general beauty of effect. And everything both within and 
without contributes to the profane and pagan character which 
it was Sigismondo’s purpose to impress on the Chri.stian church. 
On each of its outer walls are seven arched recesses, intended 
to contain the ashes of the first literati and scientists of his 
court. In the first, to the right, is the urn of the poet Basinio, 
one of his pensioners, in the second that of Giusto de’ Conti, 
author of some rhymes on the Bella-Mono, while the third 
bore the more famous name of Gemisthus Pletho. This well- 
known Byzantine philosopher was the diffu.ser of Platonism in 
Florence during the time of Cosimo dc’ Medici, and had faith 
in the revival of paganism. Returning to his own people, 
he had died in the Morea. Sigismondo, having gone there 
in command of the Venetian expedition against the Turks, 
exhumed the philosopher’s bones as holy relics, and brought 
them to Rimini for worthy sepulture in his Christian pantheon. 
Allthis is solcmnlyrccordcd in the inscription, whichis dated 1465. 
■Hie fourth sarcophagus was that of Roberto Valturio (d. 1489), 
the engineer,author of Deffc AftVf/ori, who had been Sigismondo’s 
minister and had aided him in the construction of the castle 
of Rimini. The other urns on this side were placed byMalatesta’s 
successors, and the arches on the left wall remained ontenanted. 

Sigismondo understood the science of fortification. He 
was also the first to' discard the use of wooden bomb-shells, 
and substitute others cast in 'bronze. As a soldier his numerous 
campaigns had shown him to be pos.sessed of all the best 
qualities and worst defects of the free captains of his time. He 
began his military career in 1432 in the service of Eugonius IV.; 
but, when this pope doubted his good faith and transferred 
the command to another, he sided with the Venetians agaiast 
him, though at a later date he again served under him. On 
the decease of Filippo Maria Visconti in 1447 he joined the 
Aragonese against Venice and Florencej but, presently changing 
his flag, fought valiantly against AlphonsO of Aragon and forced 
him to raise the siege of Piombino. In 1454 he accepted a 
command from the Sienese; but .suddenly, after his usual fashion, 
he made peace with the enemies of the republic, and had to save 
himself by flight from arrest for his perfidy. It was then diat 
the letters from Isotta were confiscated. After this he began 
scheming to hasten the coming of the Angevins, and took 
part in new and more hazatdous campaigns against rfyersaries 
such as the duke of Uibino, Sforza of-Milan, Piocinino, and, 
worst of all, the Sienese pope, Pius‘II., Iris declared and mortal 
foe. This time Sigismondo had blundered ; for the 'cause of 
Anjou was hopelessly ruined in Italy. He was therefore driven 
to make his submission to the pope, but, again rebelling, was 
summoned to trial in Rome (1460) before a tribunal -of hostile 
tordrnals. All the old charges against him were now revived 
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tegerly cimfiotied. H* Wm pranouneed guilty of rapine, 
fncendinfisin, incest, ftssnssinfttion Ehd "heresy.' Consequently 
he was sentenced to the deprivation of his state (which was 
probably the main object of the trial), and to be burnt alive as 
a heretic. '' 

‘^is sentence, however, could not easily be executed, and 
Sigismondo was mIv burnt in dfigy. But the pope marked 
the intensity of his hatred by causing the dummy to be carved 
and dressed with Such lifelike resemblance that he was almost 
able to persuade himself that his hated enemy was really con¬ 
sumed in the flafnes. Malatcsta could afford to laugh at thLs 
farce, but he nevertheless prepared in haste for a dessperate 
defence (1462). He knew that the bishop Vitelleschi, together 
with the duke of Urbino and his own brother Nnvdio Malatesta, 
lord of Ccsena, were advancing against him in force; and, being 
defeated by them at Pian di Marotta, he was driven to Rome 
in 1463 to again make submission to the pope. Tlas time he 
was stripped of all his possessions excepting the city of Rimini 
and a neighlwuring castle, but the sentence of excommunication 
was withdrawn. Ihe once mighty tyrant of Rimini found 
himself reduced to penury with a state chiefly composed of a 
single town. He therefore took service with the Venetians, 
and in 1464 had the command of an expedition to the Morea. 
Here his movements were so ham}>ered by the interference of 
the commissioners of the republic that, with all his valour, he 
could achieve no decisive sua-ess. In t4fi6 he was able to return 
to Rimini, for Pius II. was dead, and the new pope, Paul II., 
was less hostile to him. Indeed, the latter offered to give'him 
.Spoleto and Foligno, taking Rimini in exchange; but Malatesta 
was so enraged by the proposal that he wont to Rome with a 
dagger concealed on his person, on purpose to kill the pope. 
But, being forewarned, Paul received him with great ceremony, 
nnd surrounded by cardinals ‘prepared for defence ; whereupon 
Sigismondo changed his mind, fell on his knees and implored 
forgiveness. His star had now set for ever. For sheer subsist¬ 
ence he had to hire his sword to the pope and quell petty 
rebellions with a handful of men. At last, his health failing, 
he returned to his family, and died in Rimini on the 7th of 
October 1468, aged fifty-one years. 

He was succei^ed, according to his de.sire, by Tsntta and his 
son Sallustio. But there was an illegitimate elder son by 
another mother, named Roherto Malatesta, a valiant and 
un.scrupulous soldier. Befriended by the pope, this man 
undertook to conquer Rimini for the Holy Sec, but came there 
to further his own ends instead (20th October 1469), and, while 
feigning a desire to share the government with Isotta and her 
son, resolved, sooner or later, to seize it for himself. This 
aroused the pt^e's wrath, and Roberto instantly prepared for 
defence. Finding an ally in the duke of Urbino, whose eyes 
were now opened to the aggressive policy of the church, he was 
able to repulse its forces. Paul II. dW .soon after, and was 
succeeded by Sixtus IV. Roberto’s position was now more 
secure, and inf order to strengthen his recent alliance he betrothed 
himself to the daughter of the duke of Urbino. The next step 
was to dispose of his rival kindred. On the 8th of August 1470 
Isotta’s son was found murdered in a weD belonging to the 
MarchcscUi family;'and a bloodstained sword, placed in their 
courtyard by KobWto, made it appear as tbmgh they had 
been guilty of the crime. Towards the end of the same year 
Isotta died also, apparently of a slow fever, but really, it was 
believed, by poison. Another of her sons, Valerio, bom in 
1453, still lived, but he was openly put to death by Roberto 
on a trumped-aip charge of treason. In 147^ the new tyrant 
ce le br a t e d his nuptials with the duke of Ifrbino's daughter, 
and, being agidn taken into favour by the pope, valiantfy 
defaided him ih Rosne ogahist the attacks of the duke of 
Calabria, and died tKbre'ih 1482 of the hardships endured in 
the war. His widow was left regort during the mindrity of his 
son yandnito, who-was nicknamed ft,n&lfaccio on account 
ofliis evil rnttiWe.' TMWctly hewasof age; he seized-the reins of 
government by killing some ridations Who had {dotted against 
hwB, and crashed another conspiracy in the lameway. A 


daring soldier, he distinguished himseM kt the battle of the 
Taro against the 'French; but his tyranny made him hated 
by his subjects.' In 1500, when Cesare Borgia fell on Romagna 
with violence and fraud, this Mklatesta shared the fate of 
other petty tynints and had to fly for his life. After the fall 
of the Borgia he returned, but, being bitterly detested by his 
per^le, decided to sell his rights to Hie Veneti^, who had long 
desired to possess Rimini, and who gave ’ him in' excliange 
the town of Cittodella, some ready money, and a pension for 
life. 

This arrangement was naturally disapproved by Rome, 
and especially by Julius II.; he thwefore contrived the league 
of Cambray on purpose to ruin the Venetians, who were crush- 
ingly defeated in 1509. Thereupon the po{>e, having accom¬ 
plished his own ends, made alliance with the Venetians, who 
were now prostrate at his feet, and, with them, the Spaniard 
and the Swiss, fought against the French at Ravenna in 1512. 
Here the French were victors, but owing to their heavy losses 
and the' death of their renowned leader, (loaton dc Foix, Were 
compelled to retreat. Thus Julius became master of Rimini 
and the other coveted tends. Malatesta made more than one 
attempt to win back his city, but always in vain, for his subjects 
preferred the papal rule, and in 1528 Pope Clement VII. became 
definite master' of the town. Thus, after two hundred and 
fifty years, the sway of the Malatesta eame to an end, and 
Pandolfo was reduced to beggary. He died in 1534, hriiving 
a daughter and two sons in great poverty. The ri^r, Sigis¬ 
mondo, after various military, adventures, died at Reggio 
d’Emilte in 1543; and Malatesta, the your^ter, went to fight 
in the Scotch and English wars, and was never heard of again. 
Sigismondo liad left male heirs who made another attempt 
to regain R'imini in 1555, but Pope Paul IV. declared them 
deposed in perpetuity in punishment of Pandolfaccio’s mis¬ 
deeds. 

■ From that time' the Malatesta became citizens of Venice; 
their names were inscribed' in the Golden Book, and they were 
admitted to the grand council. With the death, in 1716, of 
Uhristina Malatesta, the wife of Niccolo Boidu, the Rimini 
branch of the family became extinct. The descendants of 
Giovanni, brother of Malatesta da Vcrracchio, who married one 
of the Sogliano, were known as the Sogliano-Malatesta. The 
representatives of this branch settled in Rome. 

The history of Rimini practically ends with its independence. 
It fell into obscurity under the rule of the pojses, and was not 
again mentioned in history until, in 2831 and 1845, it began 
taking a prominent part in the rev^tioiary movements 
against (mpai despotism and in favour of Italian independence. 

BiBLionssPHY.—Battaglini, Metimrit Storiette di Kimini t it' turn 
signort, ptibbficati eon notedt G.A-. Zttnettt (Bologna, 1789); Foiwati. 
J.e tempi di MaUdesta di litmini (FoUgno. 1794); Moroni. iMhonaria 
di endiaont siorico-ecclesiastica (vol. Ivii., s.v. " Kimini "); Ch. 
Yriarle. Riniini : tin CtmdeUiere dv XV. SiicU : Etudes snr Its 
Mtres et les arts 4 Ut eeur des Malatesta (Paris, i 882 ); Tonmi, 
.VSm'aKiRiminifRimhii, 1848-02); E. Hutton, SigismondoMtlateata 
(London, 1906). (P. V.) 

RIMMER, WILUAM (i8i6-]‘879), an American artist, was 
bom in Liverpool, England, on the 20th of February 1816. 

He was the son of a French refugee, who emigrated to -Nova 

Scotia, where he was joined by his wife and child in 1818, 
and who in t8s< removed to Boston, where he earned a Irving 
as a shoe-maker. TBe son learned the father’s trade; at fifteen 
became a draughtsman and sign-painter 4 then worked for a 
lithographer; opened a stqdio and {lainted.aome ecclesiastical 
pictures; in 1840 made a tour of New England painting 

portraits; lived in Randolidi,’ Mau,, in 1845-55 as a Mioe- 

maker, for the last years of the dec^e prating medidne; 
nactised in East' Chelsea and received a diploma Itom the 
Suffolk County Medical Society; and in 1855 rem o ved 'to 
East Miltca, where he sup{iinne&ted his inbome 1 ^ uarving 
bustt fisotn 'bledts of granite. lA 1S60 he mkde'hit heed of 
St Stephen (now in the Boston Athenaeum)' and in s86r his 
>“ Fa 1 liiig<Glitoiator<'’l (siiKe t88o in the Boftonlftpsefumut Fine 
Arts), vmkdi Ttuman H. Bartlett calls “ the inostmnarieable 
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work of sculpture that has yet [1882] been produced in this 
country . . . powerful, wonderful, but not allurinR.” Kimmer’s 
sculptures, except those mentioned and “ The Fighting Lions ” 
(now in the Boston Art Club), " A Dying Centaur ” (in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts), and a statue of Alexander llamil- 
ton (made in 1865 for the city of Boston), were soon destroyed. 
He worked in clay, not modelling but building up and chiselling ; 
almost always without models or preliminary sketches; and 
always under technical disadvantages and in great haste ; but 
his sculpture is anatomically remarkable and has an “ early- 
Grcek ” simplicity and strength. He published Elements of 
Design {1864) and Art Anatomy (1877), but his great work 
was in the class-room, where his lectures were illustrated with 
blackboard sketches. His studies in line suggest William 
Blake in their imaginative power. He died on the 20th of 
August 1879. 

See 'I'ruroan 11 . Dartictt, The Art Life of Willtam Himmer (Boston, 
18H2). 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, NICOLAS ANDREIEVICH (1844- 
1908), Russian composer, was bom at Tikhvin, Novgorod, 
on the i8tli (N.S.) of March 1844. He was one of the musical 
amateurs who, with Borodin, Cui and Moussorsky, gathered 
round Balakirev in St Petersburg in the days when Wagner was 
still unknown. By 1865 he had written a symphony (in E minor) 
which in that year was performed—the fir.st by a Russian 
composer—under Balakirev’s direction, and in 1873 he definitely 
retired from the navy, having been appointed a professor in 
the St Petersburg Con.servatoirc. The same year witnessed 
his marriage to a talented pianist, Nadejda Pourgold, and the 
production of his first opera, Pskovitianka. This was followed 
by May Night (1878). The Snow Maiden (1880), Mlada (1892), 
Christmas Eve (i8()4), Sadko (1895), Mozart and Salieri (1898), 
The Tsar’s Bride (1899), Tsar Saltana (1900), Servilia (1902), 
Kostchei the Immortal (1902), Kites (1905). But his operas 
attracted less attention abroad than his .symphonic compositions, 
which show a mastery of orchestral effect combined with a fine 
utilizatuui of Russian folk-melody and a happy feeling for 
“ prof^amme music,” his writing being peculiarly individual 
and distinctive in its restraint and avoidance of violent methods. 
Notable among these works are his first symphony, his second 
(Op. 9) Antar, his third (Op. 32), and his orchestral suites and 
overtures, his .Spanish Capriccio (1887) being particularly 
appreciated. He also wrote a number of beautiful songs, 
pianoforte pieces, &c., and he eventually took Balakirev’s 
place as the leading conductor in St Petersburg, never sparing 
himself in assisting in the musical development of the Russian 
school. He died there on the 20th of June 1908. 

RINDERPEST (German for “ cattle-plague,” which is the 
English synonym), one of the most infectious and fatal diseases 
of oxen, sheep, goats, camels, buffaloes, yaks, deer, &c.; a 
virulent eruptive fever which runs its course so rapidly and 
attacks such a large percentage of ruminants when it is intro¬ 
duced into a country, that from the earliest times it has ex¬ 
cited terror and dismay. It is an Asiatic maladv. and has 
prevailed extensively in south Russia, central Asia, China, 
Indo-China, Burma, India, Persia, Ceylon and the Malay 
Archipelago. Thence it has at times been carried into Europe, 
and towards the end of the 19th century into South Africa. 
It appeared in Egypt in 1844 and 1865, Abyssinia in 1890, 
japan in 1892, and the Philippines in 18^. 

It has been noted that its irruptions into Europe in the 
earlier centuries of our era always coincided with invasions 
of barbarous tribes in the east of Europe; and even at a later 
period the disease accompanied the events of war, when troops 
with their commissariat moved from the east towards the west, 
or cattle, when they were carried in the same direction. One 
of theatarliest recoided irruptions of cattle-plague into western 
Europe occurred in the 5th century after the sanguinary in¬ 
vasion of the Huns under Attila, the expulsion of the Goths 1 
from Hungary, and the fierce internecine wars of the whole i 
Germanic pqnilation. The disease appears then to have been i 
carried from Hungary through Austria to Dalmatia, while I 


by Brabant it obtained access to the Low Countries, Picardy, 
and so on to the other provinces of France. In the curious 
poem De Mortibus Bovum written by St Severus, who lived 
at that priod, the course and destructiveness of the disease 
are .specially alluded to. Many invasions of Europe are de¬ 
scribed, and in several of these Britain was visited by it—as 
in 809-10, 986-87, 1223-25, 1513-14, and notably in 1713, 
* 745 , *774. *799. In 1865 and 1872 it was imported direct 
from Russia. In 1870-71 it destroyed 70,000 cattle in France, 
30,000 in ALace-Lorraine, and 10,000 in Germany. In England 
an outbreak occurred in 1877, when it was imported from 
Germany, where the disease continued until 1879. 

The infective agent has not been psitively identified, but 
it is known to exist in ail the various secretions and excretions, 
in the flesh, blood and various organs of the body. Contagion 
may be direct or indirect, and the disease may be conveyed 
to healthy cattle by contaminated fodder, litter, water, clothing, 
pasture, sheds, railway wagons, hides, horns and hoofs. Attend¬ 
ants, cats, dogs, birds, vermin and flies may spread the infection. 
Definite symptoms of the disease may not be recognized until 
the expiration of three to six days after exposure, the period 
of incubation. 

Symptoms .—Like some other general diseases, this does not 
offer any exclusive or pathognomonic symptoms, but is rather 
characterized by a group of functional and anatomical altera¬ 
tions. An exact knowledge of its symptoms and nccroscopical 
appearances is of the utmost imprtonce, as its extension and 
consequent ravages can only be arrested through its timely 
recognition and the immediate adoption of the necessary sanitary 
measures. Intense fever, diarrhoea or dysentery, croupous in¬ 
flammation of the mucous membranes in general, sometimes a 
cutaneous papular eruption, and great prostration mark the 
cprse of the affection, which is frequently most difficult to 
diagnose during life, espcially if its presence is not suspeted. 
Its introduction and mode of propgation can, in many instances, 
be ascertained only at a late period, and when great loss may 
already have been sustained. In the majority of ca.ses the 
examination of the carcase of an animal which has died or been 
purposely killed is the best way to arrive at a correct diagnosis. 
Indeed, this is practically the only certain means of concluding 
as to the presence of the malady, as there are considerable varia¬ 
tions in the chief symptoms with regard to their intensity as well 
as in the .secondary symptoms or epiphenomena. 

Among cattle indigenous to the regions in which this malady 
may be said to be enzootic the symptoms are often compra- 
tively slight, and the mortality not great. So much is this the 
case that veterinary surgeons who can readily distinguish the 
disease when it affects the cattle of western Europ, can only 
with difficulty diagnose it in animals from Hungary, Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, or other countries where it is always more or less 
prevalent. In these the indications of fever arc usually of brief 
duration, and signs of lassitude and debility are, in some in¬ 
stances, the only murks of the presence of this virulent disorder 
in animals which may, nevertheless, communicate the disease in 
its most deadly form to the cattle of other countries. Slight 
diarrhoea may also be present, and a cutaneous eruption, 
accompanied by gastric disturbance, running at the eyes, and 
occasional cou(^. In the more malignant form the fever runs 
high, 106° to 107° Fahr., and all the characteristic symptoms are 
well marked; dulness, sunken eyes, eruption on the skin, 
discharges from eyes, nose and mouth, shivering fits, diflficult 
breathing, dry, harsh cough, miliary eruptions on the gums, 
accumulation of bran-like exudate within the lip, fetid breath, 
with certain nervous phenomena, and dysenteric dejections. 
Death generally occurs in four or five days, the course of the 
disorder being more rapid with animals k^t in sheds than with 
those living in the opn, and in summer than in winter. The 
post-mortem appearances are most marked in the digestive canal, 
and comprise red spts and erosions on the palate, lip, tongue 
and pharynx; intense congestion of the lining of the fourth 
stomach, which in places is covered with a grey or reddish 
pultaceous deposit, under which the membrane is deqply 
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ulcerated. Similar lesions are seen in the small intes¬ 
tine, caecum and rectum. The membrane lining the air 
passages is congested throughout, and the lungs are emphy¬ 
sematous. 

In recent years much has been done in Russia and India 
towards the prevention of rinderpest by inoculation and the 
use of immunizing sera. In South Africa the bile method (or 
the injection of bile obtained from cattle dead of rinderpest), 
di.srovered by Koch, in 1896; bile with admixture of glycerine, 
recommended by Edin^on ; the .simultaneous injection of scrum 
and rinderpest blood, introduced by Turner and Kolle in 1897, 
and repeated injection of fortified serum alone, have been 
employed, more or less successfully, in conferring immunity. But 
elsewhere the main line of action has been in the direction of 
preventing the introduction of the disease by prohibiting the 
importation of cattle from infected countries. 

RING (O.E. hring ; a word common to Teutonic languages,' 
and probably cognate with the Lat. circus, Gr. xipKos or xpixm, 
Skt. chakra, wheel, circle, cf. also “ harangue ”), in art, a band 
of circular shape of varying sizes, made of any material and used 
for various purposes, but, particularly, a circular band of gold, 
silver or other precious or decorative material used as an orna¬ 
ment, not only for the finger, but also for the ear (sec Earring), 
or even for the no.se, where it is still worn by certain races in 
India and Africa. The word is also used of many objects which 
in structure take the shape of a circle or hoop, such as the tracheal 
rings, the circular-shaped bands of cartilage in the walls of the 
windpipe, the “ annual rings,” or concentric layers of wood 
produced each year in the trunks of trees, &c. In transferred 
senses ” ring ” is also applied to an enclosed .space, whether 
circular, oval or otherwise: hence to the arena of a circus or 
hippodrome, the enclosure for a boxing contest, or to the place 
on a racecourse reserved for the bookmakers for the purpose of 
betting. A particular application in a transferred .sense is that 
to a combination of persons in trade for the purpose of con¬ 
trolling markets, prices, etc. 

In the art sense (see also Gems), the English and German 
*' ring” corresponds to the Gr. SaicnJXiot, Lat. annulus, Fr. anneau. 
The enlarged part of a ring on which the device is engravtd is 
called the “ bezel,” the rest of it being the “ hoop.” To decorate 
the human finger with a ring, if possible with one combining 
beauty, value and a distinctive character, was a widely spread 
natur^ impulse. At an early period, when the art of writing 
was known to but very few, it was commonly the custom for men 
to wear rings on which some distinguishing sign or badge was 
engraved (hrurtipm), so that by using it os a seal the owner could 
give a proof of authenticity to letters or other documents. Thus, 
when some royal personage wished to delegate his power to one 
of bis ofliciols, it was not unusual for him to hand over his signet 
ring, by means of which the full royal authority could be given 
to the written commands of the subordinate (cf. Gen. xii. 42 ; 
Esth. viii. 2). Among the Battas of Sumatra rings of a certain 
form ore us^ to this day as passports. 

The earliest existing rings are naturally those found in the 
tombs of ancient Egypt. The finest examples date from about 
the XVlIIth to the XXth D5nnasty; they are of pure 
" gold, simple in design, very heavy and mas8ive,and have 
usually the name and titles of the owner deeply sunk in 
hieroglyphic characters on an oblong gold bezel. Rings worn in 
Egypt by the poorer classes were made of less costly materials, 
such as silver, bronze, glass or pottery covered with a siliceous 
gliue and coloured brilliant blue or green with various copper 
oxides. Some of these had hierogly^ic inscriptions impressed 
while the clay was moist. Other examples have been found 
made of ivory, amber and Iwrd stones, such as camelian. 
Another form of ring used in the Xllth and subsequent dynasties 
of Egypt had a scarab in place of the bezel, and was mounted on 
a gold hoop which passed through tiie hole in the scarab and 
attowed it to revolve. 

’ ” To ring." in the sense of to make a bell sound, is a diflerent 
word. It also appears in various Teutonic languages and is pro¬ 
bably of onomatopoeic ortgin, and may be akin to Lat. cUmgor. 


In ancient Babylonia and Assyria finger rings do not appear 
to have been used. In thoM countries the signet took a different 
form, namely, that of a cylinder cut in crystal or other 
hard stone, and perforate from end to end. A cord CyU»- 
was passed through it, and it was worn on the wrist 
like a bracelet. This way of wearing the signet is more than 
once alluded to in the Old Testament (Gen. xxxviii. 18, 
R.V., and Cant. viii. 6). 

Within the limits necessarily imposed by its purpose the finger 
ring assumed a considerable variety of form, according to its date 
and place of origin. 

In the Cretan and Mycenaean periods a characteristic form of 
ring had a broad flat bezel, not organically connected with 
the hoop, and having an incised design in the gold. The 
use of inset stones hardly occurs, but nngs from Enkomi and 
Aegina of the late Mycenaean period have inset paste decorations. 

The Phoenician type of ring was primarily intended to carry 
a scarab or scarabaeoid, usually in a box setting on a swivel, 
called for by the fact that the flat base of the scarab would be 
wanted for sealing purposes, but in wear would be most con¬ 
veniently turned inwards. Strength being necessary, the hoop 
became ma.ssive. A similar arrangement of the signet-scarab 
is found attached to a twisted ring, which, from its shape, must 
have been meant to be suspended, and which is shown thus worn 
on some of the Cypriote terra-cottas. 

The Greek ring of an early period has a characteristic flattened 
bezel, for an intaglio design in the gold. Such engravings attained 
great freedom and beauty in the 5th and 4th centuries b.c. An 
alternative form was a swivel ring for a scarab or scarabaeoid, 
imitating the Phoenician shape. When the stone was flat and 
inset the bezel became a mass of metal to hold it securely. 

Among the Greeks signet rings were very largely worn. In 
.Sparta a sumptuary law was passed at on early time to forbid 
any substance more valuable than iron to be used for 
signet rings ; but in other parts of the Hellenic world 
there appears to have been no restriction of this sort. *' 

In some of the numerous tombs of Etruria and Kertch (Panti- 
capaeum) in the Cimmerian Bosphorus gold rings of great 
magnificence have been discovered, apparently of the finest 
Greek workmanship. 



Fig. 1 shows a ring from the Crimea with a finely engraved 
scarabaeus in gold, with an intaglio engraving on the base. 

Fig. 2, also from the Crim«, has a cornelian carved in lion 
form in place of the scarab, and has an intaglio figure (m the base 
of a running lion. 



Pto. 3. Fm. 4. 


Fig. 3 shows a Gredc ring with an incised design in a plain 
bezel. 

Fig. 4 is a ring from which the idea of a signet is entinty 
wanting. 

' Figs. 1-6, 8 and 9 ore from I>r Robert POtrer’s ItmOuiikoft, 
by peimiastai of W. Spemaan, BerUa and Stuttgart. 
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The Etruscans used very largely the gold swivel ring mounted 
with a scarab, a form of signet probably introduced from 
Egypt. Some found in Etruscan tombs have real 
SamT*” Egyptian s<arabs with legible hieroglyplis ; others, 
probably the work of Phoenician or native engravers, 
have rude copies of hieroglyphs, either quite or partially illegible. 
A third and more numerous class of Etruscan signet rings have 
scarabs, cut usually in sard or carnelian, which are a link 
between the art of Egypt and that of Greece, tlie design cut 
on the flat side being Hellenic in style, 
while the bai k is shaped like the 
ordinary Egyptian scarubacus beetle. 
One from Etruria, now in the British 
Museum, is formed by two minutely 
modelled lions whose bodies form the 
hoop, while their paws hold the 
bezel, a scarab engraved with a lion 
of heraldic character. An alterna¬ 
tive type of Etruscan ring (as in 
fig. 5) has an incised design On tlic 
gold bezel, or a flat stone set in the 
case the Etruscan rings tend to ex- 
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rigid bezel. In either 
travagance in si/c and elaboration. 

The Ronums appear to have imitated the simplicity of 
laicedaemonia. Throughout the republic none but iron rings 
were worn by the bulk of the citizcn.s, and even these 
tronuia (ofhidden to slaves. Ambas.sadors were the first 

'**■ who were privileged to wear gold rings, and then only 
while performing some public duty. Next senators, consuls, 
eiiuites and idl the chief officers of state received the jus annuli 
aurei. In the Augustan age uiany valuable collections of 
antitiue rings were made, and were frequently offered as gifts 
in the temples of Rome. One of the largest and most valuable 
of the dactyliulhirae was dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus by Augustus's nephew Murcelhis (Pliny, ll.N. 
xxxvii. 5). The temple of Concord in the E'orum contained 
another ; in this collection was the celebrated ring of Polycrates, 
king of Samos, the story of which is told by Herodotus ; Pliny, 
however, doubts the authenticity of this rebc (IJ.N. xxxvii. *). 

Different laws us <0 the wearing of rings existed during the 
empire : Tiberius made a large property qualification necessary 
lor the wearing of gold rings in the case of those who were not 
ol fix'e descent (Pliny, ll.N. xxxiii. 8); Severus conceded the right 
to all Roman soldiers; and later still all free citizen.sposses.sed the 
;«j annuU aurei, sih'ef rings being worn by freedmen and iron by 
slaves. Under Justinian even these restrictions passed away. 

In the rings of the Roman period the decoration is no longer 
an accessory of the bezel alone. It modifies the form of the 
hoop, which may be polygonal or angular (sec fig. 6 ). The 
ring here figured is set with nn eye, as an amulet, capable of 
turning on a swivel. 

In tile 3rd and 4th centuries Roman rings were made en¬ 
graved with Christian symbols. Kg. 7 shows two silver rings 
of the latter port of the 4th century which wore found in 1881 
concealed in a hole in the pavement of a Roman villa at Fifehead 
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period, with good wishes inscribed in pierced gold work— Mtei^ 
dtUcis, muitis annis (Brit. Mus.). 




Part of Fig. 9. 


Part of Fic. 0. 


- Homan silver ' Pus. 8 . 
rings. 

Neville^ Dorset, together, with some coiAs of the same pwiod. 
Both Jiave the monogram of Christ, and one has u dove within an 
oliv/wKath rudely cut on theisilver bezel. TIbetc rings are of 
special interest, as Roman objects with any Christian device 
Imvc very rarely been found in Britain. 
riB.8 is a choice exaimilc of a gold key-ring of the Christian 


Fig. 9 is a gold ring from Smyrna (Brit. Mus.) with seven 
incised intaglio medallion.?, with a figure of Christ on the bezel. 
Assigned to the 5th century. 

Large numbers of gold rings have been found in many parts 
of Europe in the tombs of early Celtic races. 'They are usually 
of very pure gold, often pcnannular in form—with a 
slight break, that is, in the hoop so as to form a Si**' 
spring. They are often of gold wire formed into a 
sort of rope, or else u simple bar twisted in an ornamental 
way. Some of the quite plain penannular rings were used in 
the pliuie of coined money. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the signet ring was a thing of great 
importance in religious, legal, commercial and private matters. 

The epi.scopal ring ’ was solemnly conferred upon the newly 
made bishop together with his crozier, a special formula for 
this being insert^ in the Pontifical. In the earliest 
references to rings worn by bishops, there is nothing 
to distinguish them from other signet rings. In ***' 
A.D. 610 the first mention has been found of the episcopal ring 
as a well-understood symbol of dignity. It is dear that it 
was derived from the signet. It was only in the 12th century 
and onwards that it wa.s brought into mystical connexion with 
the marriage ring. In the time of Innocent III. (1194) the 
ring was ordered to be of pure gold mounted with a stone that 
was not engnived ; but this rule appears not to have been 
.strictly kept. Owing to the custom of burying the episcopal 
ring in its owner’s coffin, a great many fine examples still exist. 
Among the splendid collection of rings formed by the dis¬ 
tinguished naturalist Edmund Water- 
ton, imd now in the South Kensington 
Museum, is a fine gold episcopal ring 
decorated with niello, and inscribed 
with the name of Alhstan, bishop of 
Sherborne from 824 to 867 (see fig. 
lo). In many cases an antique gem 
was mounted in the bishop’s ring, and 
often an inscription was added in the gold setting of the gem 
to give a Christian name to the pagan figure. 'Ihe monks of 
Durham, for example, made an in¬ 
taglio of Jupiter Serapia into a portrait 
of St Oswald by adding the legend 
CAPVT s, oswAUa. In other cases the 
engraved gem appears to have been 
merely regarded as an ornament with¬ 
out meaning — as, for exanqfle, a 
magnificent 'gold ring found in the 
coffin of Seffrid, ffishop of Chichester 
(1145-1151), in which is mounted a 
Gnostic intaglio. Another in the Water- 
ton collection bears a Roman cameo 
in plasma of a female head in higt' 
relief; the gold ring itsdf is of the 
izth century. More coinmooly the 
episcopal ring was set with a large 
sapphm, ruby or other stone cut en ra6orAon,;tbat is, without 
facets, and very magnificent in effect (see fig. ii). It was 

■ See a paper bjr Edm. Wataztoo ia Arck. Jour. n. p. 224, also 
Cabrot Dtc$. d'ftnk. ekritiemu, 4.V. "Annaaax." 



Fig. 10.—Ring of Bishop 
Alhslan. 



Fig. II. — ijth-centurjr 
^iscopal ling of 
Italian wodemansbip, 
. of gold, set with a 
sapphire e«i caboekoH. 
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worn over the bishop’s gloves, usually on the forefinger of 
the right hand; and this accounts for the large size ol the 
hoop of these rings. In the isth and i6th centuries bishops 
often wore three or four rings on the right luind in addition ! 
to a large jewel which was fixed to the back of each glove. 

The papal “ Ring of the Fisherman ” (annulus piscalms) 
bears the device of St Peter in a boat, drawing a net from 
••magoi water. The first mention of it, as the well-undcr- 
tlu stood personal signet ring of the pope, that has been 

fitter- found, occurs in a letter of Clement IV. in 1265. 
'"**• After the middle of the 15 th century it was no longer 
used u the private seal of the popes, but was always attacled 
to briefs. After the death of a pope the ring is broken. A new 
ring with the space for the name left blank is taken into the con¬ 
clave, and placed on the finger of the newly elected pontiff, who 
thereupon declares what name he will assume, and gives back 
the ring to he engraved (see Waterton, Archaeolupa, 40, p. 

'The so-called papal rings, of which many exist dating from 
the 15th to the 17th centuries, appear to have been given 
by the popes to new-m de cardinals. They ate very 
thumb rings, usually of gilt bronze coarsely 
worked, and set with a foiled pie.iv of glas.s or crystal. 
On the hoop is usually engraved the name and arms of the 
reigning pope, the bezel being without a device. They are of 
little intrinsic value, but magnificent in appearance. 

The giving of a ring to mark a betrothal was an old Roman 
cu.stam. The ring was probably a mere pledge, pignus, that 
Btiralbtl contract would 1)0 fulfilled. In Pliny’s time 
antf conservative cu-stom still required a plain ring of iron, 
wtaaiag but the gold ring was introduced in the course of the 
ring*- jnd century. Tliis use of the ring, which was thus 
of purely secular origin, received ecclesiastical sanction, and 
formulae of benediction of the ring exist from the iith century. 
The exact stages by which the wedding ring developed from 
the l)ctrothal ring can no longer be traced. 

Gemel or gimrael rings, from the Latin gemellus, a twin, 
were made with two hoops fitted together, and could be worn 
cither together or singly; they were common in the 
aemei jjjjj centuries, and were much used as 

betrothal rings. 

Posy rings, so called frcmi the “ poesy ” or rhyme engraved 
on them, were specially common in the same centuries. The 
name “ posy ring ” docs not occur earlier than the 16th 
century. A posy ring inscribed with “ Love me 
and leave me not ” is mentioned by Shakesp^re 
(Mer. »f Ven., act v. sc. i). The custon of inscribing rings 
with mottoes or words of good omen dates from a very early 
time. Greek and Roman rings exist with words such as ZKCAtc, 
XAIPG, KAAH, or votii fntis Claudia vivas. In the Middle Ages 
many rings were inscribed with words of cabalistic power, such 
as anam sapla, or Caspar, Melchior and Balthasar, the supposed 
names of the Magi. In the 17 th century they were largely used 
as wedding rings, with such phrases as “ Love and obayc,” 
“ Fear God and love me,” “ No gift can show the love I owe,” 
“ God above increaseour love ” or “ Muiier viro subjecta esto.” 

In the same century memorial rings with a name and date 
of death were frequently made of very elaborate form, en¬ 
amelled in black and white; a not unusual design was 
Mtmariti skeletons bent along the hoop, and holding a 
coffin which formed the bezel 

Cramp rinfip were much worn during the Middle Ages as a 
preservative against cramp. They derived their virtue from 
being blessed by the king; a .special form of service 
was used for this, and a large number of rings were 
consecrated at one time, usually when the sovereign 
touched patieilts for the king’s evil. 

Decade rings were not uncommon, especially in the J5th 
oentury; these were so called from their hayug t«i knobs 
ak^ the hoop the ring, and were us^, after the 
■ maimer of rosaries,ilo say lune avesiandia paternoster. 
In some cases there are ^ly nine knobs, the bezel 


Posy 

rtng»t 


Hmga,- 


erf) the mg bting counted in, and talcing the pla^se of the gaudr 


in a rosary. Tlic betel of these rings is usually engraved with 
a sacred monogram or word. 

In the isth and i6th centuries signet rings engraved with 
a badge or trademark were much used by merchants and 
others ; tliese were not only used to form sells, but utr- 
the ring itself was often sent by a trusty bearer as ettau’ 
the proof of the genuineness of a bill of demand.* '’•***• 

At the same time private gentlemen used massive rings wholly 
of gold with their mitioLs Cut on the bezel, and a graceful knot 
of flowers twining round tlie letters. Other fine gold rings oi 
this period liave coatsof arms or crests with graceful lambrequins. 

Poison rings with a hollow bezel were used in classical times ; 
as, for example, that by which Hannibal killed himself, and 
the poison ring of Demosthenes. Pliny records that, 
after Crassus had .stolen the gold treasure from under 
the throne of Capitolinc Jupiter, the guardian of the 
shrine, to escape torture, " broke the gem of his ring in his 
mouth and died immediately.” The medieval aneUo della 
morle, supposed to be a Venetian invention, was actually used 
as an easy method of murder. Among the elaborate ornaments 
of the bezel a hollow point made to work with a spring was 
concealed ; it communicated with a receptacle for poison in a 
cavity behind, in such a way tliat the murderer could give 
the fatal scratch while shaking hands with his enemy. This, 
device was .probably suggested by the poison fang of a snake. 

A very large and elatoate form of ring is that used during 
the Jewish marriage service. Fine examples of the 16th and 
17th centuries exist. In the place of the bezel is a 
model, minutely worked in gold or base metal, of a 
building with high gabled roofs, and frequently 
movable weathercocks on the apex. This is a conventional 
representation of the temple at Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the most magnificent rings from the beauty of the 
workmanship of the hoop are those of which Benvenuto Cellini 
produced the finest examples. ITiey are of gold, richly chased 
and modelled with caryatides or grotesque figures, and arc 
decorated with coloured enamels in a very skilful and elaborate 
way. Very fine jewels are sometimes set in these nmgnificent 
pieces of 16th-century jewellery. 

Thumb rings were commonly worn from the 14th to the 
17th century. Falstaff boasts that in his youth he 
was slender enough to "creep into any alderman’s 
thumb ring ” (Shakes., Hen. IV., Pi. /., act ji. sc. 4). 

The finest collections of rings formed in Britain have been 
those of Lord Londesborough, Edmund Waterton (now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum) and the collection in the 
British Museum, which wa.s greatly augmented in 1897 by 
the bequest of the late Sit A. W. Franks. 

Bibliography .—Licetus, De Anulis antiquis (Udine, 164S) i Kirch- 
mann, De Annulii (Schleswig, 1657)^ King. Aitliqu* Gemt and 
Hinge, 1872; Marshall. Catalogue of Finger Rings in the Brttuh 
Museum, 1907 ; Cabrol, Dictionnatre d’archtologie ehrltienne, s.v. 
"Anneaux”-; articles of VftterioD in Archaeologia and Archaeo¬ 
logical Journal. (J. H. M.; A. H. Sn.) 

BING-OOALt a game for two persons played on a ground, 
or indoor rink, 78 ft loi^ by 10 ft wide, with a ring of split 
cane about in. in diameter and weighing about 3 l 
which is prt^lled in the air by means of two sticks, rMembiihg 
miniature billiard-cues, which are held inside the ring. The 
goals consist of two uprights-8 ftkigh and lo-ft apart,, ftom 
wluch a net is Stretched on an inc|ine, so t^t its’base wiD be a 
few feet behind the goal-line, ^nd', the object of the ^me is 
to drive the ring into these goals, each goal made scoring me 
point The ring must be propelled bjr the server and caught 
by his ORjonent, on one or' TOth_ his sticks, if he can, and 
so returned alternately, and a pomt is scored for either playw 
if it be stopped by hjs opponent in any other m^er., A 
point is also scored for the te<eivcr if the server, i»ho 
the game, throw the ring so that k falls, tb the grpjmd b«qte 

’ The eelebnted ring given to Esse* by Queen^iEltsatetb Wa* 
meant toSscuaed Soca ShnUargmiTwne' cameo 

portntt oi SMsab^ .cut sacdony*., of Xtaliaii .ipwkmanthjp..,,, 
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the receiver can catch it between the creases, which arc lines 
drawn across the court 6 ft. from the goal-lines, or the ring 
be driven out of court. ICIcven points constitute a garni'. 
Ring-goal was invented by an under-graduate of Kcble t ollege, 
Oxford, about 1885, and was played at Oxford, but without 
attracting anv wide popularity. 

RIHGWOOb, a market town in the New Forest parliamentary 
division of Hampshire, England, 103J m. S.W. by VV. from 
1 /mdon by the London & South-Western railway. I'op. 
(iqoi) 46*9. It lies pleasantly on the river Avon, which 
here divides into numerous branches, flowing through flat 
meadow land. The church of SS. Peter and Paul, which 
was almost entirely reconstrueted in 1854, the town hall and 
corn exchange are the chief buildings. A hirge agricultiiral 
trade anil manufactures of agrieultural implements, linen 
goods and woollen gloves are carried on. 

RINGWORM (or Tinka Tonsur.ins), a disease of the scalp 
(especially common within the tropics); it consists of laid 
patches, usually round, and varying in diameter from half 
an inch up to several inches, the surface showing the broken 
stumps of hairs and a fine whitish powdering of desquamated 
epidermic scales. In .scrofulous subjects matter is sometimes 
prixluced, which forms crusts, or glues the hair together, or 
otherwise obscures the characteristic appearance. The disease 
is due to a parasite. Tmhopkytm tonsurans, which exists 
mostly in the form of innumerable spores (with hardly any 
mycelinm), and is most abundant within the substance of the 
hairs, especially at their roots. If a [liece of the hair near 
the root be soaked for a time in dilute liquor potas,sac and 
pressed flat under a cover-glass, the microscope will show it 
to be (K cupied by long rows of minute oval spores, very uniform 
in size, and each bearing a nucleus. 

The same fungus sometimes attacks the hairs of the beard, 
priKlui'ing a disease called “ sycosis.” Sometimes it invades 
the hairless regions of skin, forming “ tinea circinata ”; 
circular patches of skin disease, if they lie sharply defined by a 
margin of papules or vesicles, may lie suspected of depending 
on the tinea-fungus. Interesting varieties of tinea are found 
in some of the Piurific and £a.st Indian islands. Among the 
best remedial agents arc various mercurial preparations. But 
in modern practice much success has been found in X-raying 
the patch in order to remove the dead and diseased hairs, thus 
leaving a free channel for the passage of antiseptic applications 
to the follicles. The exposures arc followed by inunction of a 
mercurial preparation or of a lotion of tincture of iodine with 
methylated spirit. 

Sec also Favus. 

HINTOUL, ROBERT STEPHEN (1787-1858), British 
journalist, was bom at Tibbermorc, Perthshire, in 1787, and 
educated at the Aberdalgie parish school. After serving his 
apprenticeship to the printing trade he became the printer 
and subsequently the editor of the Thrndtt Advertiser. In 1816 
he came to London, and in July 1828, with the assistance 
of friends, founded The Spectator. In it Rintoul strongly 
supported the Reform Bill,' and to him was due the catch- 
phrase " The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 
After conducting The Spectator for more than thirty years, 
he sold it shortly before his death, which occurred on the 
aand of April t8s’8. 

RUrocCINI, GIOVANlil BATTISTA (1592-1653), archbishop 
(rf Fermo, was born in Rome on the 15th of September 1592, 
being the son of a senator. He studied at several Italian 
universities, became chamberlain to Pope Gregory XV., and in 
1625 was made archbishop of Fermo. His participation in 
Irish politics, which is his chief title to fame, began during the 
later stages of the Civil War when Ireland was the scene of 
universal disorder. In 1645 Innocent X. despatched him 
to that country as papal nuncio; he landed at Kenmare with 
arms and money in October 1645. and took up his residence at 
Kilkenny. Before this time the Roman Catholics had handed 
themselves together for defence, failed the Confederate 
Catholics, they had set up a provisional government, and when 


the nuncio reached Kilkenny they were engaged in negotiating 
for peace with the lord lieutenant, the marquess, afterwards 
duke, of Ormonde. Rinuccini took part in the proceedings, 
but as his demands were ignored he refused to recognize the 
peace which was concluded in March 1646, and gaining the 
support of the Irish general, Owen Roe O’Neill, he used all his 
influence, both ecclesiastical and political, to prevent its 
acceptance by others. To a large extent he succeeded. Meet¬ 
ing at Waterford, the clergy condemned the treaty, and several 
towns took up the same attitude. The nuncio’s most pliant 
helper was now Edward Somerset, earl of Glamorgan, after¬ 
wards marquess of Worcester, who had been sent to Ireland by 
(iharles 1., and who had entered into communication with 
Rinuccini when the latter first arrived in that country, Gla¬ 
morgan bound himself to carry out all the wishes of the nuncio, 
who intended that he should supplant Ormonde. In September 
164O Rinuccini took over the conduct of affairs. He im¬ 
prisoned his opponents on the council and tried to arrange for 
an attack on Dublin. But there was no harmony among his 
subordinates, his military plans failed and soon all parties 
were tacitly ignoring him. Leaving Kilkenny he stayed for 
some time in Galway, and in F'ebruary J649 he left Ireland. 
After visiting Rome he returned to Fermo in 1650 and died 
on the 5th of December 1653. 

See G. Aiazzi. La Nuneiatura in Irlanda (Florence, 1844), English 
translation as The Embassy in Ireland, by A. Hutton (Dublin, 1874); 
and S. K. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, vois. iii. and iv. 

(1905)- 

RIOBAMBA or Ruyabamba, a town of Ecuador, capital 
of the province of Chimborazo, on the railway between Guaya¬ 
quil and Quito, about 85 m. E.N.E. of the former. Pop. (1900, 
estimate) 12,000. It stands in a barren, sandy basin of the 
great central plateau, drained by the Chambo, a tributary of 
the Pastaza, on the old road running southward from Quito 
into Peru, 9039 ft. above sea-level, and in full view of the 
imposing heights of (ihimborazo. Carahuairazo (Carguairazo), 
Tungurugua and Altar. Though 300 ft. lower than Quito, 
its climate is considerably colder, owing, perhaps, to its more 
exposed situation and the vicinity of so many snow-clad peaks. 
It is a town of unusually wide streets and one-storeyed adobe 
houses, being so laid out and built because of earthquakes. 
It has very little importance as a commercial or industrial 
centre, having only a small trade and a few unimportant in¬ 
dustries. The present town dates from 1797, when the great 
earthquake of that year destroyed the old town then situated 
12 m. W., near the existing village of (^jabamlia. The ruins 
of the old town indicate that it was much larger and finer than 
its successor. 

RIO CUARTO, a town of Argentina in the province of Cordoba, 
119 m. S. of the city of that name, and about 500 m. N.W. 
of Buenos Aires. Pop. (1904, estimate) 12,000. It stands 
1440 ft. above sea-level and about half-way across the great 
Argentine pampas, on the banks of a river of the same name 
which finds an outlet through the Carcaraflal into the Parana 
near Rosario. The town is built on the open plain and is 
surrounded with attractive suburbs. It is the commercial 
centre of a large district and has a large and lucrative trade. 
Its geographical position gives it great strategical importance, 
and the government maintains here a large arsenal and a 
garrison of the regular army. The surrounding country belongs 
to the partially arid pampa region and is devoted to stock- 
raising—cattle, horses, sheep and goats. Irrigation is em¬ 
ployed in its immediate vicinity. Previous to 1872 this region 
was overrun by the Ranqueles, a warlike tribe of Indians, but 
the vigorous reprisals of General Ivanovski in that vear, 
suppjlemented by the tactful intervention of the Franciscan 
missionaries, who have a convent in this town, put an end to 
these hostile forays and gave full opportunity for the industrial 
development of the country. There are some manufacturing 
industries in the town. The National Andine railway passes 
through Rio Cuarto, and branch Hnes connect with the Buenos 
Aires and Pacific line—all of which give railway coinmunication 
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• ?? de Contas, a town of Brazil 

in the state of Bahia, J30 m. S.W. from the city of Bahia, on 
the Brumado ((ontas-Pequeno),a head stream of the Rio de I 
Contas (Jussiapc), which rises on the eastern slope of the neich- I 
liourmf? Serra das Almas, and flows S.E. and E. to the Atlan^tic i 
coast at Barra do Rio de Contas. Pop. (1890), includins 
suToundinp country is fertile 
and produces sugar, cotton, mandiocu and toliacco, but has 
lost much of Its prosperity through the droughts that have 
devastated the interior of the state, and because of the costs of 
transporting produce to market. Stock-raisingwas at one time 
an important imlustry here. The town was founded in 171 e 
by some Paulistas ” who discovered crold there in tiie «»nfic 
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by some Pauhstas who discovered gold there in tlie sands 
of the river. It Wame a “villa” in 17*4, but was soon 
afterward moved down the river 5 m. to a more convenient 
site on the high road between Bahia and Goyaz. 

RIO DE JANEIRO, a maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. 
by Minas Geraes, E. by Espirito Santo and the Atlantic, S. by 
the Atlantic, and W. by Sflo Paulo. It is one of the smaller 
states of the republic and has an area of 26.635 sq. m.; pop. 
(1900) 926.585. The state is traversed longitudinally by the 
Serra do Mar, which divides it into a low, narrow, irregular 
coastal zone, and a broad elevated river valley through w^hich 
the Parahyba flows eastward to the Atlantic. The eastern 
part of this valley widens out into a great alluvial plain on 
which are to be found some of the richest sugar estates of 
Brazil. The central mountainous region is heavily wooded, 
the coast region is hot and in places malarial, but the valleys 
arc fertile and well watered. The Parahyba valley has long 
been celebrated for its fertility, and was for many years the 
centre of the coffee-producing industry. The exhaustion of 
the soil and antiquated methods of cultivation have caused a 
great decline in this industry, and many of its coffee plantations 
are now either abandoned or are producing but a fraction of 
earlier crops. Stock-raising has been slowly developing since 
the aljolition of slavery (t888) and the decline in coffee pro¬ 
duction, and the state now possesses large herds of cattle and 
droves of swine. 

The state’s agncultural and pastoral products arc coffee, sugar, 
rum, Indian corn, mandioca (both bitter and sweet), cotton, tropical 
fruits, cattle, hogs, butter, cheese, fresh mUk and lard. Tlie 
state is well watered by the Parahyba (</.»,) and its tributaries 
and by numerous short streams flowing from the Serra do Mar to 
the coast. Manufacturing has been developed largely because 
of the fine water power supplied by the mountain streams, and 
among the manufactures arc cotton, woollen, silk and jute fabrics, 
brick, tile and rough jxittery, sugar, rum, vehicles, furniture, beer 
and fruit conserves. The state is well provided with railways, 
which include the Central do Brazil, Leopoldiiia. Melhoramentos 
and Itk) do Ouro. The Ontral line runs trom the city of Rio de 
Janeiro N.N.W. across the Serra do Mar to the Parahyba valley, 
where it divides into two branches at the station ot Barra do 
Pirahy, one running westward to Sio Paulo, and the other eastward 
and northward into Minas (ieracs. Besides those there are a 
number of short railways called the TheresoixilLs, Unifio Valcn- 
ciana, Rio das Flores, Banannl, and Vassourensc lines. Tlie total 
extension of these railways in the state in 1907 was 1445 m. Other 
than Nicthomy, the ports of the state are Siio joHo da Barra 
Macah* or Imbetiba. Cabo Frio and Paraty, but they are visited 
only by the smaller coasting vessels. 

ITie capital of the state is Nictherot- on the E. side of the 
Bay of Rio de Janeiro, and othef citifs and towns, with their 
populations in 1890 except where otherwise stated, are : Campos 
(estimate, in 1907, 35,000), on the lower Paraliyba in the midst 
of a rich sugar-producing region; Rio Bonho (19,321); Ita- 
bowhy (17,817); Barra Mansa (14,449), on the upper Parahyba; j 
Rezende (14,370), in a iertiie district of the upj^r Parahyba; ' 
Petropolis (y.i>.); Cantagallo (about 9000), in a rich coffee 
district of the &rra do Mar; Paraty (10,765), a small port on 
the W. side of the bay of Angra dos Reis; Valen^a (11,965); 
Vasaouras (9666); SSo Fidelis (11,770), a river Mrt on the 
lower Parahyba havi^ steuidxiat comrounicatiaa with Campos; 
Macaht (about 7000 in 1900), an old port on tlw eastern ocost of 


the state at the mouth of the Macah6 river whose original 
Mcho^ has been fiUed with silt, and that of Imbetiba, in 
the vicinity, with which it js connected by tramway, is now 
us^ by vessels both for the town and the Macahi and Campa, 
railway ; Barra do Pirahy (7750). an important station and 
junction of the Central do Brazil railway on the N. side of 
the Serra do Mar, with largi* manufacturing and commercial 
mter^ts; Pw^yba do Sul (7343), in a fertile, long-settled 
district in the N.L. jiart of tlie state ; Maricil (10,373); Cabo 
j'no (10,382); Piraliy (10429); Sa<|uarcmB (12489); Nova 
briburgo (9857); and Araruama (9087). 

RIO DB JANEIRO (in full, Sao Sebastiao do Rio de 
Janeiro, colloquially shortened to Rio), a city and port of Brazil 
capital of the republic, and scut of an archbishopric, on the 
wratern side of the Bay of Rio dc Janeiro, or Guanatiara, in lat. 
■ru .S-i.long- 43°8' 34" \V. (the position of the Observatory). 
Ihe city is situated in the S.E. angle of the Federal District 
(Uutneto I'ederal) formerly known as the Neutral Municipality 
(Mumcipio Neutro), an independent district or commune 
with an area of 538 sq. m., whicli was detached from the pro¬ 
vince of Rio de Janeiro in 1834. The citv stands in great 
part on an alluvial plain formed by the filling in of the western 
shore pf the bay, which extends inland from the shore line in a 
north-westerly direction between a delucbcd group ot mountains 
on the S. known as the Serra da Carioea, and tlie imposing 
wooded heights of the Serra do Mitr on the N. The spurs ol 
theCarioca range project into this plain, in some places, closely 
“P lny, forming picturesque vallcj-s williiii 

the limits of the city. Some of the residential quarters follow 
these valleys up into the mountains and extend up their 
slopes and over the lower .spurs, which, with the hills covered 
with buildings rising in the midst of the city, give a picturesque 
appearance. At the entrance to the bay is the Sugar loiaf 
(/'fio de Assuear), a conkal rock rising 1212 ft. above the water- 
level mid forming the terminal point of a short range between 
the city and the Atlantic coast. 'Hic culminating point of 
that part of the Carioea range which projects into and partly 
divides the city is the Corcovado (Hunchback), a sharp rockv 
peak 2329 ft. high overlooking the Botafogo suburb and ap¬ 
proachable only on the wooded N.W. side. 'These spurs arc 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, excepting their perpendi¬ 
cular faces and the slopes oixupied by the suburbs. Consider¬ 
ably beyond the limits of the city on its S.W. side, but within 
the municipaliti', is the huge isolated flat-topped rock known 
as the Gavea. 2575 ft. higli. which received its name from its 
resemlilance to the square .sail used on certain Portuguese craft. 
The sky-line of this range of mountains, as seen by the ap¬ 
proaching traveller some miles outside the entrance to the bay, 
forms the rough outline of a huge reclining figure called “ the 
sleeping giant," the facial profile of which is also known as 
“ Lord Hood’s nose.” 

The entrance to the bay, between the Sugar Loal on the W. 
and the Pico on tlie E., with the fortress of Santa Cruz on one 
side and the fort of Sfio Joflo on the other, is about a mile 
wide and free from obstructions. Almost midway in the 
channel are the little island and fort of Lagc, so near the level 
of the sea that the spray is sometimes carri^ completely 
oi'er it. On the W. is the semicircular bay of Botafogo. 
round which are grouped the residences of one of the richest 
suburbs; on the E.. the almo.st land-locked bay of Jurujubii 
(see Nictherov). 'ITie bay extends northward nearly i6{ 
nautical miles, with a maximum In'eadth of ii m, and a 
minimum, between the arsenal of war (Poft/a do Calaboufo) 
and the opposite Ponta da Gravatd, of atout 3500 yds. The 
shore-line is irregular, and has been modified by the construction 
of sea-wnlls and the filling in of shallow bays. Close to the 
shore are the islands of Villegaignon (occupied by a fort), 
Cobras (occupied by' fortifications, naval storehouses, hospital 
and dry docks), Simta Barbara and Enxadas, the site of the 
Brazilian naval school. A small island just above ^ lower 
andior^, which ir occupied by port officiob, was once lowm 
as Rat iskod, and w now called Ilha Fiscal. There is ope. lake 
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witliin the nrban limits, the Lag()a de Kodrigo de Freitas, 
near the Botanical Garden, separated from the sea by a narrow 
sand beach, which is Ining gradually filled in. Several small 
streams from the hills are cunspicuuus only in times of heavy- 
rains. 

The oldest part of the city, which includes the commercial 
section, he-; between Castle and Santo Antonio hills on the S. 
and SSo Bento, Conceiefto and Livramento hills on the N., 
and extendi inland to the Prafa da Kcpublica, though the 
defensive works in colonial times followed a line much nearer 
the bay. This section during the past century has extended 
southward along the bay shore in a string of sulnirbs known as 
the Cattete and Botafogo, with that of Larangeiras behind 
the Cattete in a pretty valley of the same name, and thence 
on or near the Atlantic coast as Largo dos l,e(H's, (opacabana 
and Gavea, the last including the Botanical Garden. The 
greate.st development has been northward and westward, where 
are to be found the suburlis of Cklade Nova, Sfio Christovao, 
Kngenho Novo, Praia Formoso, Pivlregulho, \'illa Isabel, 
Tijuca, and a numlwr of .smaller places extending far out 
on the line of the Central railway. The extreme length of 
the city along lines of communication is little less than ao m. 

.SVr("rts. Some of llir most moileni streets on the jrlain have 
Iven laUI out with Sp.snish-American regularity, but mucli the j 
greater part wenis to liavu sprung into i-xiste.nce without any plan. ! 
Most of the streets of tlic old city are parallel and cross at right ‘ 
angles, but they are narrow and' enclose blocks of tinec|ual size, i 
IvHcli suburb is laid out independently, with .straight streets where ; 
the ground permits, and ctookisl oiies where the sliore-line or J 
mountain contour compels, .hince the hoginiimg of the aolh i 
e-nlnry large sums liaxe been borrowed and ex|>i.uidcd on new '■ 
avenues, the widening and straightening of oki streets, and the | 
improvement of tlie water-front between the I’asseio Publico and ■ 
the southern extremity of tlie Praia de Btitafogo by the construe- 1 
lion of a grand boulevard, partly on reclaimed land! One of these 
■mpruvemeats ooiLsists ol a central avenue cut across the old city | 
irom a |ioint on the water-front near the Passeio Publico northw-ard | 
to the Sahde waler-lronl. The shore-line tioulevard, called the . 
Vvenida Heira Mar, is alxiuf tS m. long, the wider parts being 
Idled in svith gardens It was undertaken in loo.t, during the 
•idministration of Pre.sident Hodrigues Alves, as part of a vast 
scheme to improve the sanitary and traflic conditions of the city, 
including the construclion of a new sliore-lme and fdling in tlie 
slialtnw parts of the shore, which had long been considered one of 
the prime catmes of the unhealthy slate of the city. Another 
improvoment was.the completion and embellishment ol the Manguc 
canal, originally designed as an entiance to a central market for 
the boats plying on the bay, but now destined for drainage purposes 
and as a public pleasure ground. This canal, as completed, is 
nearly z m. long, enclosed with stone walls, crossed by a numbur 
of iron bridges and bordered by lines at royal palms.’ The most 
Isimous street of the old city is the Hua do Ouvidor, running w-csl- 
ward irom the mavkel-place to the bargo de SiVo F'rancisco de 
I’aiila, and lined with retail shops, catts and newspa|>er offi<i?!i. 

11 has long been a favourite prumonaile, and fills an important part 
in the social and ^litical life of the city. The principal business 
street is the Rua Primeiro de Maryo, formerlv calltsl Rua Dueifa, 
which extends from the Praya 15 do Novembro northward to SAo 
Tlcnto Hill. All these old streets, excepting the last, arc narrow 
and paved with stjuarwl granite blocks, and have their vehicle 
traffic regutated to go in one Utrocboti only. The side walks are 
vgry- narrow, and the gas laipp arc attached to the walls of the 
buildings. The streets and suburbs are served by five groups of 
tramway lines-lardim Bolanico. Santa Tliereza. 'Sio Christovao, 
villa Isabel, ano Carris Urbanos—all using electric traction Imt 
the last 'Che attvets ore lighted with electricity and gas. the 
Ouvidor and some other narrow streets liaving a great number 
of gas^pipc arches across tjicm for decorative illiiniinntion on festal 
occasions. 

Parks.—The public parks and gardens ore numerous and include 
tlia ISotaBioaf Oardon with its famous avenue of noyal pabns 
(Oraedora r'tu); the Passrio J’nbhai (dating from lySd, a small 
ganlen on the water-front facing the harbour eotrance ; -the lardim 
d'AccIamaytfo,forming port of the Praya da RepuMica (onceicnown 
us the Campo de Sant’ Anna) with its ortiatic walks ami masses ol 
shrubb.vy ; the Tirodentes (the old Largo «k> Rocio, after- 

wanls .reohredeoetl Praya da Constftuicko) with its magnificent 
ct|uvstrian statue of X)om Pedro 1 , executed by the French sculptor 
l.ui* Rochet;, the Praya 15 de Novembro on the water-front facing 
the otd eltv palace; and a number of smaUer aqoarcs with ami 
without gardoiia. 

IFaf^ Suppfy tmi Sttetragt Drainage.—Tht water aupply 
13 Uerrved from three sources: the small xtrearos Bowing 
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I down the mountain sides which serve small lucalitiu; the old 
j ( arioca aqueduct, dating from colonial times, which cuilecU 
I a considerable supply from the small streams of the Serra da 
I ('arioca and brings it into the city through a covered conduit 
j which once cross^ the gap between Santa Thereza and Santo 
I Antonio hills on two ranges of stone arches (now used as a 
I viaduct by the Santa 'lltereza Tramway Company); and the 
■ modern Rio do Ouro waterworks, which brings in an abundant 
J supply from the Serra do Tinquti, N.W. of tlw city—^the length 
[ of the iron mains being 33 m. between the principal collecting 
[ reservoir and the main distributing reservoir at I’cdregulho, 

! near the Punta do Cajh. There are three other distributing 
I reservoirs in diBerent parts of the city, and the supply, which 
has been augmented since the works were inaugurated in 1885, 
is graid and ample. An extensive system of sewers was con¬ 
structed by the City Improvements Co., an English corporation, 
which initiated the work in 1853; and a separate system 
of rain-water drains. The Leicester sy.stein is used b^use 
I the greater part of the sewers are below 8ca-lei>eil, and it is 
necessary to use powerful pomps. 

C’/rwalr.—The elimate of Rio de Janeiro b hot, humid 
and debilitating, the temperature ranging from 50° to 99-5° F. 
m the shade, with an averse lor the year of 74°, and the rainfall 
being about 44 in. The greater part of the city is only 2 or 3 ft. 
above sca-level, is surrounded by mountains, and has large 
areas of water, swamp' and wet soil in its vicinity. But the 
uniiealthiness of Rki de Janeiro in past years may be charged 
to insanitary conditions and not to the climate. 'Vellow 
fever, whose first recorded appearance was in Deccanber 1849, 
was for many \oars almost a regular yearly visitant, and Ute 
morlalitv from it has been terrible. Smallpox also is prac¬ 
tically endemic, owing in great part to negligent sanitary super¬ 
vision. Since 1900 there have been several mild outbreaks of 
bulmnic plague. These dangerous diseuscs are slowly disappear¬ 
ing as sanitary conditions are improved. The death-rate from 
tuberculosis, however, is high, and apparently shows no abate¬ 
ment. This is undoubtedly due to constitutional weakness 
arising from lia.d nutrition and the habit of sleeping in closed 
or bad!)’ w-ntilated apartments. Malarial fevers arc also 
common, and diseases of the digestive organs, in great part 
easily prcventible, figure among the principal causes of death. 
Aa-ording to official retunus for the five years 1900-1905, the 
average number of deaths was 15,92(1. or ao 4 per i poo. Among 
the deaths *789 were from tuberculosis, izoo from smallpox, 
778 from malarial diseases, 331 from la grippe, and 106 from 
bCTi-beri. There were no unusual epidemics during those 
years, and the rate given may be considtfed normal. 

liuiMings .—There remain many public edifices and dwellings 
o( the colonial pei-kid, scs'eroly plain in appearance, with hoavv 
stone walls and tile nxifs Thi- old city palace facing imon Fiaea 
ij de Novetnlwo. once the residence of the fugitive PortugucM 
sovereign Dom Joilo VI., is a good cxamiile. 'The tpth century 
brought no inqxirtant modifications until near its close, when 
Freneli and Italian styles Is-gan to appear, both in exterior decora¬ 
tion and in architectural design. The new Frapa do Commerctu 
(Merchants’ Exchange) and Post Office on Rua 1" de Maiyp, and 
the national printing office near the Largo da Carioca. are notabk- 
examples Since then exterior ornamental ion and architectural 
eeceniricities have run riot, and the city is now a mixture of the 
plain one-storev and t«'0-storoy buildings of the Portuguew type, 
uiul fanciful modern creations, cmtH-Ilished with stucco and over¬ 
topping the othi-Ts by many storeys. Although a metropolitan 
sec, Rio has no cathedral, the old imperial chapd facing the Praja 
15 de Novembro being used for that purpose. The foundations 
! w-ere once laid for a great cathedral on the largo de Sfio Fniocisco 
; de Paula, but the buildmg stone was taken for a neighlx>vring 
theatre, and the fauadations wyre afU-ryartls used for the Poly- 
: technic Scliool. The most nolew-orthy church is the Candelaria 
, church, in the commercial district, whose twin towers and graceful 
' dome form one of the most conspicuons landmarika of the city. 

I It was begun in 1775. Injt was not finiahcAiuntil near the end ol the 
\ zpth century. Its fine propwtioas, hnwever, are concealed by 
consmercial bqildings ana b^- the narrow sireots. Among many 
! other church(». uxu^fiy plain and bare of interior decomtfon, are 
, the popular SSo Fiitncisco de Ihtula church, on the aqnare of 
! that name ; the Camo ahurch fo Rua 1* de Marpo; the Cruadps 
j MiUtarct cbocoh in the same streetthe Rogario chpreb in 
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“* “l'^ '*ty palace facing on Prara i« da Novambro 
i*te* tne residence of the royal aovcrnots and 

Dorn Ipici Vi., but in now used by the wfewa teaSHfliM, 
The SV ChrktovSo palace, in iU. suburb of XtnXwwoi. 
residence of tte Empoor Dom Pedro 11, It is a wWblSg str”tu« 

®rjS>wUly a ptivate resWaace, 4» ngw tiie ofliGial 
Kv 'Within iiad partly S 

Praci^a^rm.^,.='^“®‘+‘ • ^1*® ttj^iu^ity palace near the 

fEi / ®®' °i private residence of the better class 

and wupjed by the first presidents and is now 
wcupied by the mintstry of foreign affairs. The palace of Justice, 
de Maryo, is one of the finest odihces in the city ■ 
V and public works, on the south side ol 

the naya 15 de Npvembro may fee noticed. The ministry of war 
lias Its offices in rte immense military quarM (barracks)' on the 
uorth side of the Ih»ca da HepuUica, and the minis^ of marine 
m the naval arsenal at the foot of S«o Sento HUl. the ministry 
hwi^^'inp 0 “ Rua do Sacramenfo-an 
immense structure of no special architectural merit. The Senate 
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-...-- «s .*w s^rvvsui incm. inc senate 

occupies a plain unattractive building on the west side of the Praca 
?®.,R.®pnhhM, and the Chamber of Deputies an ugly oolonial 
building to Rua ^ Misericordia, originally used »s a city hall and 
jail. A new legisUibvc palace is designed to occupy the block 
on 11 m west ude of tlu- Pwa Tiradentes. There are a number of 
Ihcafres, but the city had no large theatre of architectural merit 
previous to the construction of the Municipal Theatre nt the inter¬ 
section of the Avenida Cainttal with Rua 13 de Majo, with an elevaiit 
tparJile iajadc in the Preuch Renaissance style. RuU-iighls have 
paver iK^n ^pulftr in Rio de Janeiro, but borsc*racing is a favourite 
sport, and the Jockcv Club maintains a racecourw in the Sfto Fran- 
cisco Xavier suburb. Other notable buildings are the ornate 
Monroe palace at the intersection of the Central and Beira-Mar 
ayimnjs. the Praca do Coramercio (Commercial Exchange) on Rua 
j de Marco, the Cajxa da Amortizaclo on the Avenida Central, the 
custom-house with Its extensive warehouses, the tcmiina] station 
of the Central railway at tlw N.W. angle of the Praca da Republica. 

the Ubcaiy buiiding of the Gabinete Portugue* da Leiinra with 
it* exquisite ' MnnucUiio " facade of Lisbon marble. 

/•:<i»caf«ai.—Although much money is given to hospitals 
anti asylums, Rio de Janeiro has no great ^ucational institu* 
tions either public or private. The Medical School may be 
considceed the only distinctively professional school in the 
city. The Polytechnic School, occupying an interesting old 
building on ithe Largo de S&o Francisco de Paula, is cbiedy 
devoted ito civil engineering. The Gymnasio Naciotiid, formerly 
the Gdkgio D. Pedro II., is a boys’ collie of a high school 
grade, located on Rua FloriMKi Peixoto, with an itUermta or 
boarding-school in Rua de S. Francisco Xavier. The oaBege 
dates from 1735, when «, was founded as an asylum for orphan 
boys destined for the Church. In 1837 it became a state 
institution and took the name ol the Emperor Dom Pedro JI. 
One <rf then^t noteworthy schools of the city is tite Lycen de 
Artes e Oflfcios, located on Rua 13 de Maio, opposite the opera- 
house ; it dates from 1858 and has been the means of giving 
instruction to a multitude of clerks, artisans and others, 
through its nifdtt classes. Another important school, portly 
of this class, is tiie Institute Benjamin Constant, hxuited in 
a fine new edifice on the Praia da Saudade, Botafogo. The 
public schools of Rio de Janeiro ore defective both in organUa- 
tion and admmistration; the non-attondance ,qf ^|clren .from 
the higher dasses, and the antagonism <rf tte Clujroh to ^<hook 
under purely secular administration, most be hdd lasponsible 
for the backwardness of these schools. The qMscppal semiharj’ 
on Castle Uifl, called the " -Seminario Episcopal m S>o Jos^," 
founded _Jn tjgg and devoted exclusively to the ^ucation of 
priests, is the best clMsical school in the city. There are a 
number pf (jhaptaljle institutions devoted to the location df 
orphans, the blind and the deaf and dpatb, which are fflfmWfrl)' 
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equipped and administered. Among other educaUonia in¬ 
stitutions m a conservatoiy of music, school m ajS 
normal sch^l, a national library with upwards of a6o^eboo 
volumw and a large number of manuscripts, maps, medals 
and coins, the national observatory on Castle Hill, the national 
museum now domiciled in the S 4 o Christovfto n ffU r e in the 

v'li ‘ ’'““logical garden in the suburb of 

\ Ilia IsaM, and the famous Hmanirai Garden founded by Dom 
jo&o \ I. in 1808 and now a horticultural experiment station. 

Ilospilals, Rio de Janeiro is well provided with hosnltali 
asylums and benevolent institutions. Chid of these is the iSLerf- 
wrdia Hospital, ^iil^y known as the " Santa Casa." belwi^g 
to a religious brotherhuod dating from 1391. In addition to alaroe 
inconw from renttle, the S*ntaCa« receives the product of certafn 
port t^esm return for opetiing its wards to Uie mw* of all vessel* 
in port. Other pubUc liospitafs arc a lepers' hostel in Wo Diris- 
tovao, the military and naval ho^ifals, t^SioSebas&ohoSital 
aud tlve isoiatioii and contagious diseases hospital* in JiSiuSi! 
Thwe arc also a number of private hospitals maintained by church 
brotherhoods and charitable associations; among them are the 

'I® Amaro tlTlCg^s' 

‘I** “ Botafogo. Most pnS^t 

uJ'- * 5 *' “ 5 *® ,“i Moap'eto Nacional for tlw insane, 
on the Praia ^ Saudade, Botafogo, wliii£ uat erected 1842-31 
and IS one of the most completely equipped institutions of its class 
in ^e world. Ibere are two public eemeteriei; Sto Francisco 
de JUvicr, m S*o Christovio, and Sio JoSo Biqiliita, to Bplaiogo,- 
thc former having an unconsccrated section for rroteStanls Be- 
?{r*n •.®*f **'?” .A''® private ocmeteries, the one belonging to 

tbo Bntisli colony being ran a hil! overlooking the Gambdariiote- 


Harbour, ComnrunieatioHS and Commeree.—The port and 
harbour of Kjo dc Janeiro are the largest and most imporlant 
m the republic. The entrance is open to vessels of the largest 
drought, and there is sufficient deep-water anchorage inside^for 
the navies of the world. The lower anchorage, where the officers, 
of health visit vessels, is below Ilha Fiscal, and the uimer, or 
commereid anchorage, is in the broad part of the bay above 
Ilha das Ctibras, the national coasting vessels occupying the 
shallower waters near the Safide and Gamboa districts. The 
cu.stom-housc occupies a considerable part of the shore-line in 
front of the oWeity, and has a protected basin for tfie discharge 
of lighters. The new port works, under construction since 
1903, consist of a new water-front for the Saude, Gamboa pnd 
Sacco dc Alfercs district?, in which the shipping interests arc 
centyed, and a contmuation of the sea-wall acro.ss the shallow 
S&o Christovtto bay to the Ponta do Caju, the large reclaimed 
area to be filled in by the removal of some small hills. The 
commercial quaj.* are built in deep water and permit the 
moonng alongside of the largest vessels. The total length of 
the ctsnmercial quays is abopt 3800 yds. Railway and tram 
way connexions are provid^ and both electric and hydraulic 
power are available, fecial surtaxes are levied on imports 
to nwt the interest and redemption charges on the loans 
raised for the execution of Uiese important works. Another 
improvement is the extension of the sea-wall southward from 
the fcrry-.elips (Praca 15 de Novembro) to the Ponte do Cala- 
bougo (war arsenal), providing protected basins for the arsenal 
and enclosing small reejaimed areas. With the completion 
of these improvements the water-front of the city witt consist 
entirely of deep-water wglls from Botafogo to the Ponte do 
Cajfi, with the ewjfptioi) 6f a short iection betwee? the'Pontu 
do Cakibouco and the Avenida Central. The port,»’ih Vi^liir 
communication with the principal ports of Europe and America. 
The ccastwisf service is ^oqd, though rates are hwh. Railway 
communication with the interior is.malnteipea by the Central 
do Brazil fformerly the Dom Pedro’n;),'Leopordiha aijd Mclhora- 
me:^ lines, Imde? whit* tljere js a .shoi^ passenger line up 
to tpe Corcovado 9} jn. Jong, an elecVic fine to Tiiuca, 
and a na^w>gaoge line,iu^u^ put ^0 the Rjo dfo’purp’jvfliici'- 
.worka. Twre is daily pomraunicatidn with R^ppolls 1^'y" 
branch line of the Deopiddina system, and also by. A 
to the head ol the hay and thence by rail up the jieti^. '‘‘ F3~ 
boats cross the hav to Kietberoy at intervals ()(to 
smaUer craft provide communication with the' * 

nodor and Paqueig, jtt 
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Rio di* Janeiro is the neanort for a iar);e area of the richest, most 
pitjductive and most tliickW w»ttled parts of Braeil, iochuling the 
states of Kio de Janeiro anii Minas Gcracs and a Muall part of 
eastern Sfto I'auio. Us cx|Kirts include coffee, sugar, lades, cabinet 
woods, tobacco and cigurs, tapioca, gold, diamonds, manganese 
and sundry small products Kto is also a distributing centre in the 
GoaHting trade, and many iniportecl prodncls. such as jerkctl l»tcf 
{ennu secc<t). hav. flour, wines. &c. appear among the coastwise 
exports, as well as domestic manufacturch J he total exports for 
i<)r»5 were officially valued at (>.{,57^.0 H gold, or a liltlc 

over onC'sixth the exju^rtation of the whole c<mntry J’urmorly 
Kio IcsJ all oUkt ports in the export oi coilee, but the eiioriiious 
increase in produclton in the state of Sao Paulo lias given Santos 
the lead, The exports of coflee from Hio in iqoH amounted to 
bags of i>o kilogrammes each, oftictally valued at about 
$27,840,000. 1‘he coffee-producing area tributary to this port is 
slowly decreasing, owing to tlie exhaustion of the soil and the 
greater productiveness of RAo Paulo. The imports include wheat, 
flour, Indian corn. jerlnsJ be<'l (ramf s^cca). lard, ljucon, wines and 
liquors, butter, cheese, conserves of uli kinds, coal, cotton, woollen, 
linen and silk textiles, biKits and sfiocs. earthen- and glassw'ares, 
railway material, macliinerv, furniture, biiikhug inutcrial, including 
pine lumber, drugs and chemicals, and fiardware. The imports 
for 1005 uggrrgatefl mUrri-i gold, or about Iwo-nfths 

the importation of tin* whole republic. The shipping arrivals in 
iQob were us follows: from foreign porU, 1195 stcjamers of 5,47y..i57 
tons and 75 sailing vcsk K of H4,.474 tons; from national ports, 
243 foreign steamers of 382,044 tons. 773 imlional steamers of 47a,rSj 
tons and 204 national sailing vessels of 20,250 tons- in all 2580 vesh^ds 
of 4.642.401 tons 

Manuhtetum -*rhe iiidustnul activities of Rio Janeiro have been 
largely iiicreasid since the organisation oi the republic through 
inci'cased import dnlieh on foreign products Tliere were a numlx.T 
oi protected indiistncs lieiorr this, but they made slight impression 
on iintun ls. Kio dc Janeiro hu!> maiiufuctures of flour from iinporUil 
wheal, cotton, woollen and silk textiles, boots and «hoe.s, ready¬ 
made clothing, lumilure. vehicles, cigars and cigarettes, chocolate, 
fruit cofisi^rves, relined sugar, biscuits, uiacarom, ice, beer, arUHcmi 
liquors, mineral ivaters, soap, stearine candles, perfumery, feathor 
flowers, printing tyiw. Ac 'I here are numerous machine and repair 
siiops. flu* most imponaril of winch arc the shops of the (’entral 
railway. One <if the most important industrial enterprises in tlie 
city is the electric plant belonging to the Rio du Janeiro Light 
aiul Power (^onipauv, whicli supplies electric currents lor public 
and private lighting, and ])owcr for the tramways and many 
industries. Tlie* hydro-<'lcctiic works are situated aliottt 50 m. 
N W, of the city in a vallev of tlie Serra do Mar, where a large 
reservoir has bo«*i» creatw,! by building a dam across the Rio das 
I .agi's. 

(«(werRm/n/.— Riu de Janeiro is govei'nod by a prefi'Cl, who 
represents the national Kovernment, and a municipal council which 
represents (he people. Tlw preK-c! i.s api>ninted by the President 
o! the a'public for a term of four vear.s, and the appointment iniwl 
iKf coiifirmeil by the Senate. There are seven directonas, or boards, 
under (he preb'cl, each one assigned to a special field ot work, chief 
among which an* education, health and jiublic assistam^e. public 
works and transportation, and llnance. Tlie municipal council is 
elected by direct suffrage (or a term of two years, and in compoMsl 
of 15 mcmberH. The funded debt of the city on the 30th of June 
io#7 was £7.000,077, a part of which is guaranteed by the natiuiud 
government. Tlicre is some confusion in administration and 
accounts, however, and it is sometimes diflicuU to determine the 
exact situation. I 1 ie Federal District is reprostMited in Congress 
by i senators and to deputies, and is credited with the rights and 
pnvUi'gcs of citizenship On the other hand, the city is a garrkxm 
town and a district under the direct administration of the national 
s*xectttive. who appoints its chief oxeentive. controls its police force, 
and ex(*rcisea part control over its streets, squares and water front. 
In the work of improving the city, the national government assumed 
the expense of the commercial quays, the filling of the Silo Christovao 
Ixiy, the opening of the Mangue canal and its embcllisliment. the 
opening of the Avenida Ccntrid. the extension of the sewage system 
and the additi<xi of new anurcc^ to the water supply, while the city 
was rstponstblc for tke Avenida Beira*Mar, tlie o^lng of a now 
avenue from the )l«argo da Lapa westvrard to Koa Vrd Canoca, the 
removal of the Morro, do Renado. tlie widening of some stns'ts 
crossing the AvonUla Central and the opening and straightening of 
other streetx. 

History ,—^The discovery of the Bay of Rio de Janeiro is 
allribuUKi bjr many Portuguese writers to Andr6 Gonsalves, 
who entered its waters on the ist of January 1502, and believed 
that it was the mouth of a great river, hence tlie name Rio de 
Jandiru (River of Januar)). Another Portugucie navigator, 
Martim AfTonso de Souza, visited it in 15^1, but passed on to 
SAo Vicente, near Santos, where he established a colony. The 
first settlement in the bay was made by an expedition of French 
HuguenoU under the command of Nicholas Durand ViUegaignon, 
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who established his colony on tlie smalt island that bears his 
name. In 1560 their fort was captured and destroyed by a 
Portuguese expedition from Bahia under Mem de SA, and in 
1567 another expedition under the same commander again 
destroyed tlic French settlements, wliich had spread to the 
mainland. The victory was won on the soth of January, the 
feast-day of St Sebastian the Marty r, who became the patron 
saint of the new settlement artd gave it his name—SebastiSo 
do Rio de Janeiro. The French had named their colony La 
France Antarctique, and their island fort had been called Furl 
Coligny. In 1710 a French expedition of five vesscb and about 
1000 men under Duclerc att mpted to regain possession, but was 
defeated; its commander was captured and later assassinated. 
This led to a second French expedition, under Duguay Trouin, 
who entered the bay on the i sth of September 1711, and captured 
the town on the sand. Trouin released Duclcrc’s imprisoned 
followers, exacted a heavy ransom and then withdrew. IV- 
discovery of gold in Minas Geraes at the end of the 17th century 
greatly increased the importance of the town. It had been made 
the capital of the soiilheni captaincies in 1680, and in 1762 it 
became the capital of all Brazil. In 1808 the fugitive Portugucse 
court, under the regent llorn Joao VI., took refuge in Rio de 
Janeiro, and gave a new impulse to its growth. It was thrown 
open to foreign commerce, foreign mercantile houses were 
permitted to .settle Hiere, printing was introduced, industriaf 
restrictions were removed, and a college of medicine, a military 
academy and a public library were founded. Dom Joao VI. 
retunted to Portugal in 1821, and on the 7th of September 1822 
Brazil was declared independent and Dom Pedro I, became its 
first emperor. There was no resistanre to this declaration in 
Rio de Janeiro. 'J'heri> were some political di.sorders during the 
reign of Dom I'edro ]., who was finally harassed into an abdica¬ 
tion in favour of his .son, Dom Pedro 11., on the 7th of April 1831. 
The regency that followed was one ot many ch:inges, and led in 
July 1840 to a declaration of the young prince’s majority at the 
age of fifteen. A long and peacelul reign followed, disturbed 
only by the struggles of ri>al political factions. In 1839 a 
steamship service along the coast was opened, but direct com¬ 
munication with Europe was delayed until 1850, and with the 
United Slates until 1865. These .services adderl largely to the 
prosperity ol the port. 'I'hc first section of the Dom Pedro II. 
railway was opened in 1858, and the second or mountain section 
in 1864, which brought the city into closer relations with the 
interior. In 1874 submarine communication with Europe was 
opened, which was soon afterwards extended southward to the 
Platine republics. The first coffee tree planted in Brazil was in 
a convent garden of Rio dc Janeiro. On the rsth of November 
1889 a military revolt in the city under the leadership of General 
Deodoro da Fonseca led to the declaration of a republic and 
the expulsion of the imperial family, which was accomplished 
without resistance or loss of life. Disorders followed, a nav’ol 
revolt in 1891 causing tl>e re.signation of President Deodoro da 
Fonseca, and another in 1893-94 causing a blockade of the port 
for about six months and the loss of many lives and much 
property from desultory bombardments. IBere have been since 
that time some trifling outbreaks on the part of agitators allied 
with the extreme republican element, but at no time was the 
.MM'urity of the government in danger. 

Biui.iookaphy.—N early alt books lelating to Brazil devote some 
attention to its capital citv. The history of its settlement and 
cotonial development will l>e lounil in Robert Southey, Hxstorv of 
Bratil (j vols.. London, 1810-19). I'or descriptkMui of the city, 
the cuslums and manners oi its people and some oi the larger 
political events during (he first three-quarters of the 19th century, 
sec R. Walsh, Notues of Bratil i» ;StS and /#J0 (1 vms., London, 

I TTiomas Ewbanh, Lift in Bratil (New York, 1858) ; M. D. 
Moreira de Azevedo, O Kto do Janeiro (2 vole., Rio de Janeiro, 1877) ; 
and J. I'. l-Tetcluu' and D. P. Kidder,- Bratil and tiu Bratthatti 
(9th ltd,, Boston, 1879), especially chapters hr. to xiv. For latiT 
descriptions, sec A. J. Lamonreux, Hand-Book of Rio dt Janeim 
(Hio de Juiciro, 1887); Frank Vincent, Aronnd and Abont ShtUli 
Anutvtt (N«'w York. 1800), chapters xxv. to xsia.; Marguerite 
Uickiiui. Along Skoro with a Man-Of-War (Boston, 1893); Arthur 
Dias, II Brasile AUuale (Nivclle, Belgium, 1907 ; also io Ffrosch 
and Portugiiesi-), pp. .to7“449. 
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HIO DE ORO, a Spanish possession on tl>e N.W. coast of 
Africa. It IS bounded W. by tiic Atlantic, E. and S. by Saharan 
territory under French protection. The northern frontier, where 
Ihe protectorate adjoins the territory of the semi-independent 
tribes south of Morocco, is undefined. The most northerly 
point claimed by Spain on the coast is Cape Kojador. ITic 
southern and eastern boundaries were defined bv a Franco- 
.‘spanish convention in 1900. The frontier traverses the middle 
of the Cape Blanco promontory, hen runs eastward along the 
parallel of 21° 20' N, till it meets the meridian of 13° M'., whence 
it turns first N.W. and afterwards N.E., meeting the tropic of 
• ancer at 12° \V. and thereafter runs due N. Forming part of 
the Sahara, Rio dc Oro is nearly waterless. Oases are few and 
Ihc sparse population consists almost entirely of nomad Arabs 
and Berbers. They arc Mahommedans. In the south is the 
hilly country culled Adrar Siittuf, not to be confounded with 
.\drar Temur (sec Adr.\T! and Sahara). The estimated area of 
ihc protectorate is 70,000 sq. ni. 

The peninsula of Rio de Oro, where is the principal Spanish 
settlement, occupies the central part of the coast-line in if 50' 
N., 16° W., and is united to the mainland by a .sandy isthmus. 
It.s length i.s 23 m., its breadth i| to 2 m. and it is on an average 
about 20 ft. above sea-level. The bay between penin.sula and 
mainland—the so-called Rio de Oro—is 22 m. long, 5 broad, 
navigable over two thirds of its extent, with good anchorage in 
most of the channel, but the liar at its mouth is not always cas)’ 
to pass in rough weather. The peninsula has vcry ’siiarse 
M getation, except iii its .southernmost part near Capt; Iliimford. 
•M the head of the liay is a small island—Isla Horne. 

■Ihe climate is generally tenipcrale, and not nnbeatlhv except 
III Ihe autumn. Itsjxirlo grass and niaiiianilla are grown jii many 
places, but Eurojieaii plants are not easily accliniatiaed On the 
|vi'iiitisiilu and in llie iieighboiiiiiig country there aie manv woIve,s, 
toxes. liyenas, g.izellcs, lizards, hares, pelicans and large crows 
J'he natives rear cattle, sheep, camel..., and liavc lint few horses. 
In contrast with tlie sterility ol the land llic sea throughout tlie coast 
III Kio de Oro alxiunds in lisli, i speciallv cod. Tlie lisliing indii.stry 
is in the hands of the C'aiiary Islanders and of the French. 

'I'he estuary between the mainland and the peninsula was taken 
by its Portuguese discoverers in the middle of the 15th century 
for a river, and, obtaining there a quantity of gold dust from the 
natives, they named it Rio d’Ouro (fiold River), Rio dc Oro 
Iwing Ae Spani.sh form. At a spot about 50 m. inland from 
the head of the estuary a I’ortuguesc trading station was estab¬ 
lished, of which iitins exist, but the activity of the Portuguese 
was before long transferred to the true auriferous regions of the 
fiulf of Guinea. 

Spain’s interest in the .Saliaran roast dates from the 1,3th 
century, but was particularly directed to that part nearest the 
( anary Islands, a strip of coast over which she now exercises no 
sovereignty. The site of the fort of Santa (iruz de Mar Pequena, 
established in 1476, though not identified, was north of Cape 
Bojador. The protection of the Canary Islanders engaged in 
the fisheries south of that point occasioned, liowever, the presence 
of Spanish warships in these waters, and small trading stations 
were formed at Rio dc Oro, (iape Bianco and elsewhere. To 
preserve the interests thas acquired, Spain in January 1885 
look the territories on the coast between capes Blanco and 
Bojador under her protection. The year before the Ilispano- 
American Company had built a trading station on Rio de Oro 
peninsula, but in 1885 it was destroyed by the natives. The 
company renewed its operations, but subsequently ceded its 
rights to the Transatlantic Company of Barcelona. The exten¬ 
sion inland of Spanish influence was opposed by France, which 
claimed a protectorate over the Sahara. The conflicting claims 
of the two powers were finally settled by the convention of 1900, 
which fixed the frontier in the manner stated. The administra- 
1 ion is carried on under the control qf the captain-general of the 
(.'onary Islands. 

RIO ORAIDS, a North American river, which rises in the 
San Juan Mountains of southern Colorado, flows S.E. and S. 
in Colorado, S. by W. and S.E. through New Mexico, and S.E. 
between Texas and Mexico to the Gulf of Mexico, lu length 
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is approximately 2200 m.,and for about 1300 m. it forms the 
international boundary between the llniied States and Mexico. 
It presents many features of a complex physiographic type, 
being first a river of the Rocky Mountains, then of the in¬ 
terior deserts and then of the Atlantic ('oastal Plain, It also 
presents a complicated geological history, as it includes what 
were originally several distinct streams. The Mexicans call 
it the Rio del Norte in its upper course, the Rio Bravo in the 
“ Big Bend," from the mouth of the Conchas river to the 
mouth of the Devils river, and the Rio Grande only in it.'i 
course tlirough the Coastal Plain. From its headwaters. 
12,000 ft. above the sea, it rushes rapidly down a mountain 
canyon to San I.uis Valley, in Colorado. It flows with moderate 
speed through this broad valley, enters a long canyon with a 
maximum depth of 400 ft., about 4 m. above the boumlary 
between Colorado and New Mexico, and i.s hemmed in between 
canyon walls rising as high as 1000 ft. or between the sides 
of narrow mountain valleys throughout its course through 
New Mexico. It passes through a series of picturesque 
cany(m.s, .some of them 1750 ft. in depth, in the " Big Bend,” 
and becomes a silt-laden stream with a shifting channel in 
its passage through the Coastal Plain, fixeept in the flood 
season of May and June, the quantity of water which, for 
irrigation and by evaporation, is taken from the Rio Granilf' 
between its entrance to the San Luis Valley and the mouth 
of the Conchas, is greater than tliat rcecivcd, and as a con- 
•sequence it is an intermittent stream in this region. The 
flow of the Conchas is constant) and in the “ Big Bend ” the 
volume of the Rio Grande is enhanced by springs which break 
out in the bed. The total flow of the Rio Grande is ten times 
greater in some years than in others,and when its waters have 
been highest there have liccn great floods in its lower course 
and so much shifting of its banks as to cause international 
complications. Even in its course tlirough the Coastal Plain 
its channel is so much obstructed by .sand bars that it is of 
little importance for navigation. As the increasing diversion 
of the water of the Upper Kio Grande for irrigation in Colorado 
and New Mexico resulted in a scarcity of water for this purpose 
in Mexico, that country compilaincd, and to remedy the evil 
the Reclamation Service of the United States proposed the 
construction by the I’nited States of u storage dam across 
the river near Engle, New Mexieo, which would form a storage 
reservoir having a capacity of 2,000,000 ucre-fcct and from 
which Mexico should lit furnished with 60,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. Mexico agreed to this proposal and a treaty 
covering the matter was proclaimed in January 1907. Tlie 
principal towns and cities on the river are: Brownsville, 
Texas; Matamoros, Mexieo; Laredo, Texas; El Paso, 
Texas ; and Juarez, Mexico. 

RIO ORANDE DO SUL, a southern frontier state of Brazil, 
bounded N. by the state of Santa Cntharina, E. by the Atlantic, 
S. by Uruguay and W. by Uruguay and Argentina — the 
Uruguay river forming the boundary line with the latter. 
Area, 91,333 sq. m. Pop. (jqoo) 1,149,070, an increase of 
251,615 since 1890. The northern port of the state lies on the 
southern slopes of the elevated plateau extending southward 
from Sao Paulo across the states of Paranfi and Santa 
Catharina, and i.s much broken by low mountain ranges whose 
general direction across the trend of the slope gives them the 
appearance of escarpments. A range of low mountains extends 
southward from the Serra do Mar of Santa Catharina and 
crosses the state into Uruguay. West of this range is a vast 
grassy plain devoted principally to stock-raising—the northern 
and most elevated part being suitable in pasturage and climate 
for sheep, and the southern for cattle. East of it is a wide 
coastal zone only slightly elevated above the sea; within it 
are two great tide-water lakes—Lagfia dos Patos and Lagfia 
Mirim—which are separated from the ocean by two sandy, 
partially barren peninsulas. The coast is one great sand 
beach, broken only at one point—that of the outlet of the two 
lakes, called the Rio Grande, which affords an entrance to 
navi^bte inland waters and several ports. There are two 
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(listitict river systems in Rio Grande do Sul—that of the 
eastern slope draining to the tide-water lakes, and that of 
the La Plata basin draining westward to the Uruguay. Fully 
one-third of the state belongs to the La Plata drainage basin. 
The larger rivers of the eastern group are the Jacuhy, Sinos, 
Cahy, Gravatuhy and Camaquam, which flow into the I-apfla 
(los Patos, and the Jaguarllo which flows into the Lagfla Mirim. 
.\11 of the first named, except the Camaquam, discharge into 
one of the two arms or estuaries opening into the northern 
end of Lagda dos Patos, which is called the Rio Guahyba, 
though in reality it is not a river. It is broad, comparativciy 
deep and about 35 ni. long, and with the rivers discharging 
into it afford.s upwards of soo m, of fluvial navigation. The 
Jacuhy is one of the most important rivers of the state, rising 
m the ranges of the Coxilha (Cuchilla) Grande of the North 
and flowing S. and S.E. to the Guahyba estuary, with a course 
of nearly 300 ra. It has two large tributaries—^the Yaccacahy 
from the S. and the Taquary from the N.—besides many 
small streams. The Jaguario, which forms part of the boundary 
line with Uruguay, is navigable j6 m., up to and beyond the 
town of Jagiiaran, Of the many streams flowing northward 
.■md westward to the Uruguay, the largest arc the Ijuhy- 
I'Uassfl, of the plate.su region, the Ibicuhy, which has its source 
m the central part of the state, near Santa Maria, and flows 
westward to the Uruguay a .short distance above Uruguayana 
and the Quarahlm, or Quarahy, which forms part of the 
boundary line with Uruguay. The Uruguay river itself is 
formed by tlie confluence of the Rio das Canflas and Rio Pclotas 
in about long. 51“’ 30' W. With its southern confluent, the 
Rio Pclotas, which has its source in tlie Serra do Mar, on the 
Atlantic coast, it forms the northern and western boundary 
line of the state down to the mouth of the Quarahim, on the 
Uruguayan frontier. In addition to the Lagoa dos Patos and 
Lagia Mirim there arc a number of small lakes on the sandy, 
swampy peninsulas that lie between the coast and these two, 
and there arc others of a similar character along the northern 
coast. The largest lake is the laigfla dos Patos (Lake of the 
I’alos—an Indian tribe inhabiting its shores at the time of 
the discovery), which lies parallel with the coast-line, N.E. 
.\nii S.W., and is about T33 m. long exclusive of the two arms 
at its northern end, js and 35 m, long respectively, and of its 
nutlet, the Rio Grande, about 24 m. long. Its width varies 
from aa to 36 m. Tlie lake is comparativciy shallow and filled 
with sand hanks, moking its navi^blc clmnncls tortuous and 
(lifliciilt. The Lagda Mirim occupies a similar position farther 
■S., on the Uruguayan frontier, and is about 108 m. long by 
0 to aa m. wide. It is more Irregular in outline and discharge's 
into Lagfla dos Patos through a navigable channel known as 
the Rio Sito Gonpdo. A part of the lake lies in Uruguayan 
territory, but its navigation, as detertnined by treaty, belongs 
exclusively to Brazil. Both of these lakes arc evidentlv the 
remains of an ancient depression in the coast-line shut in by 
s.'ind beaches built up by the combined action of wind and 
current. They arc of the same level as the ocean, but their 
waters are affected by the tides and arc brackish onl.\- a short 
distance above the Rio Grande outlet. 

I 

Rio Grande hes within Uie South Tempente »ono and has a mild. | 
Uitnperale clintate, cxCi'pt in the coaxial tone where it is scmi tropical, i 
There arc only two well-marked tcusona, though the transition periods 
between them (about two months each) art sometimes described 
as spring and autumn. The winter montha ]“"• to Saptismbcr. 
are characterixed by heavy rains and by cold westerly winds, called 
wuNMMor, which sometimes lower Ute temperature to the freezing 
iioint, csiiecially in the mountainous districts. Snow is unknown, 
but ice frequently forms on hnland waters during cold winter nights, 
only to disappear with the first tays ol tho Mn. In aummer, which 
i< nominally a dry season, light 'rains are common, northerly and 
vasUrly winds pd^ail, and tlic U-mperatum rises to 9j° in the 
shade. Cases of insolation arc not rare. Malaria is unusual and 
the state has a high reputation for healthiness, though insanitary 
conditions are responsible for various diseases in la^ Oomniunitiea 

The principal industry of the state is stock-raising, etprcially on 
the southern plains, where largo nUiHtuit (ranches) are to be found. 
This industry originated with the Jesuit missions on tte Uruguay 
early in the 17th century, and tts il^elopment here has been much 


the same as in Argentina and Uruguay. No general effort ivas 
made before tho zotn centuiy to improve the herds by the importa¬ 
tion of better breeds, and the industry was practically in a state 
of decay until higher tariff rates weru impost on imported cane 
secca (jerked beef) toward tho end of the 19th century. The export 
ol live-stock is insignificant, tho practice being to sell the cattle to 
the xarqutndtts or lakideros where they arc slaughtered for xarqvt, 
cKanfUt or came secca, which is usually prepared by salting and 
drying in the sun. The jerked beef is largely exported to other 
Braziuaa states for consumption, while the bides and other Ire- 
products arc exported to Europe and tho United States. The 
Importance of the industry is sliown in tho exports of 190J, in 
kilogrammes, viz.: jerked beef, .17,535,951; dry hides, 4,755,987; 
salted hides, 12,141,779 ; beef extract, ifi.yrz ; ox-tongues, 498.577 ; 
tallow, fi,174,189; and largo quantities of leather, horns, bools, 
bone-ash and preserved meats. Morses, mules, sheep, goats and 
swine arc also raised ; the raising ol sheep being fostered bv the 
building of woollen factoites. and that of swine by the higher dutins 
on imported pork and lard. In some parts of the state agriculture 
claims much attention, especially in the forested districts of the 
north where colonics of foreign immigrants hhve been established. 
The principal products arc wheat, Indian corn, rice, brans, pease, 
onions, garlic, farinka de mandioea (cassava flour), potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbage, fruit, tobacco and peanuts—all of which find a ready 
market on the coast. Grapes are grown in siveral localities (Site 
l-eopoldo, Alegreto, BagS, &c) for wine-making, and the industry 
has become important—the ej^rt in 1905 being 2,092.417 litres. 
The forest products include icna matte or Paraguay tea (Ilex 
paraguayensii), timbers and lumber, and vegetable fibre {crina 
vegetal). Coal ol an inferior quality is mined at Sao jeronymo, on 
a small tributary (Arfoio dos Ratos) of the Jacuhy river, and has 
been discovered In other localities Lime is burned at f'atapava, 
and at .some other places. Gold, copper and iron are said to exisr, 
but are not mined. Considerable progress has been made in manu¬ 
facturing industries, among whoso uroelucis arc; woollen, codon 
and Jute textiles, leather, wheat flour, iKiots, shoe.s and samlals 
{tamaacos), wines and liquors, beer, macaroni, biscuits and other 
prepared foods, cigars and cigarettes, hats, matches, soap, candles 
and wrapping paper. Much of this diversity in production is due 
to the foreign clement in the population. 

The railway lines In the slat* are; tho Porto Alegre to Novo 
Hamburgo (27 m.), with an extension to Taquary (28 m.); Porto 
Alegre to Uruguayana, completed from Margem do Taquary (Bank 
of the Taquary) to Cacequy (252 m ) ; Santa Maria to Passb Pundo 
(221 m.); Rio Grande to BagA (jyj m.), with 14 ra. in branches al 
Rio Grande; an extension from Cacequy to BagA (129 m.) ; and 
the Quarahim to Ifaqiiy (109 m), All these exccjit tte last have 
been taken over by the national government and leased to thi- 
Belgian '' Compagnie aiixiliare de Chemin de Fer au BrAsil," which 
has undertaken to complete the line from Cacequy to Uruguayan,v 
(101 m.), from Margem <io Taquary to Ncustadt, on tho Novo 
Hamburgo line (60 m ), and some other branches. The Quarahim 
to Itaquy line belongs to an English company and runs from the 
Uruguayan IronSer. wheare it connects with the North-Western of 
Uruguiiy, northward to Uruguayana and the naval station of Itaquy. 

Till' population in 1900 was 1,149,070. There is a large 
foreign element: in 1905 the total number of foreigners residing 
in the stale was estimated at 400,000 (not including children 
bom in the ooontr)'), and of (Jermans at 250,000. The first 
German colony was founded in 1824 and settled in 1825 in the 
rich forested country N. of Porto Alegre, and many large and 
prospermis communities have been established since then in 
.spite of the wars and political agitations in the state. Several 
of the.se colonies, such as Sfio LeopoMo, Ndvo Hamburgo 
and f'onde d’Eu (now Garibaldi), have become important towns 
and arc no longer under colonial administration. Italian 
colonics were subsequently established, also with gOod results, 
but an Irish colony founded at Monte Bonito, near Pelotas, 
about 1851, tailed completely. The capital of Rio Grande do 
Sul is Porto Allure at the northern extremity of Lagda dos 
Patos, add its two next most important cities are Rio Gnan'dc 
and Pelotn.s, both at the southern fextttmity of the same lake. 
Among other important cities and toivns, with ponulation 
returns for 1900, are Alegrete (11438), prettily situated in the 
W. part of the state on the Porto Al^re to Uni^ayana railway; 
Ba^ (>3463), about »73 m. 1^ rail N.W. of Rio Grande in 
a picturesque mountainous region, 702 ft. above sea-level; 
Jaguarilo (9000), on a river of the same nsune and op^site.thc 
Uruguayan town of Artigas, with steamboat toihmtftil^Ron 
with Rio Grande; Cagapava (8781 in 1890) in a fine grazing 
d'Lstrict in the central jrtrt of the state, 1732 ft. above sca-leve!: 
Quarahim, or Quarthy (about 6500), a town of much commercial 
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importance on the Quarahim river opposite the Uniguaj'un 
town oi Santo Eujtenio, and surroanded by a rivli grarinp country ' 
which supports one of the largest s<dadero$ in the state; Sai ' 
Leopoldo; Santa Maria da Itocca do Monte; and Uruguayanit. j 

The territory was first settled along the Uruguay riW by ! 
the Jesuits when they were compelled to iihandon their rnksiohs ' 
on the upp« Parana. Between i63j and 1707, they founded oji 
the E. side of the Uruguay seven missions—all under Spanish ' 
jurisdiction—which became highly prosperous, and at the time j 
of their transfer from Spanish to Portuguese rule by a treaty 
of 1750 had an aggregate population of about r4,ooo, living 
in villages and possessing large herds of cattle and manv 
horses. A joint effort of the two powers in 1753 to enforce 
the treaty, remove the Indian.s to .Spanish territory, and mark 
the boundary line, led to re.sislance and a three'years’ war. 
which ended in the capture and partial destruction of the 
missions. On the coast the first recogniacd settlement—a 
military post at Estreito, near the present city of Rio (irande— 
was made in 1737. Before this, and as early as 1680, according 
to some chroniclers, the region S. of Santa Catharina was 
occupied by settlements, or penal colonies, of Jegradados 
(itanished men) and immoral women from Santos, SSo Vicente 
and Silo Paulo, and was known as the “ Uontinente de Sflo 
Pedro.” In 1738 the territory (which included the present 
state of Santa UntharinH) Is’came the Capitania d’El Rei and 
was made a dependency of Rio de Janeiro. Territorial dis¬ 
putes between Spain and Portugal led to the occupation by 
the Spanish of the town of Rio Grande (then the capital of the 
capitania) and neighbouring districts from 1763 to 1776, when 
they reverted to the Portuguese. The capture of Rio Grande 
in 1763 caused the removal of the scat of government to Vkimfio 
at the head of LitgSa dcs Patos ; in 1773 Porto dos Uazaea, re¬ 
named Porto Alegre, became the capital. In 1801 news of 
war between Spain and Portugal led the inhabitants of Rio 
Grande to attack and capture the seven missions and some 
frontier posts held by the Spaniards since 1763 ; since i8ai 
the boundary lines established by treaty in 1777 have re¬ 
mained unchanged. The districts of Santa Catharina and 
Rio Grande had been separated in fj(n> for 'military convenionce, 
and in 1807 the latter was elevated to the category of a eapi- 
tania-geral, with the designation of “ Sao Pedro do Rio Gmnde.” 
independent of Rio de Janeiro, and with Santa Catharina as a 
dependency. In 1812 Rio Grande and Santa Catliarina were 
organized into two distinct twnarcas, the latter becoming an 
independent province in 1822 when the empire was organized. 
In 1835 a separatist revolution broke out in the province and 
lasted ten years. It was rerhiced more through the use of 
money and favours than by force of arms ; but the province had 
suffered terribly in the struggle and did not recover hs losses 
for many \cars. An incident in this contest was the enlists 
ment of Garibaldi for a short time with the forces of thc .separa- 
tists. In 1865 a Paraguayan army invaded the state and on 
the jth of August occupied the town of Uruguayana, On the 
i8th of September following, the Paraguayan general (Esti- 
gnrribia) surrendered without a fight—an unusual oceutrence 
in the remaricable war that followed. Political agitations have 
been frequent in Rio Grande do Sul, whose people have some¬ 
thing of the temperament of their Spanish neighbours, but no 
important revolution occurred after the "ten years’ war” 
(1835-45) until the presidency qt Rio <fc Janeiro of GenemJ 
Floriano Peixoto, whose ill-considered interference with the 
state gco'emments led to the revolt of 1892-94. under Cumers- 
indo Saraiva. In this struggle the revolutionists occupied 
Santa Catharina and Parand. capturing Curityba, but were 
eventually overthrown through (hor inabitity to obtain 
munitions of war. An incident in this struggle was the death 
of Admiral Saldanhst da Gama, one of the most brilHant offinert 
of the Bnizilihn navy and one of the Chiefs «< the naval revolt 
of 1893-94, who was killed in a sfcirmi^ on tho Uruguayan 
frontier at the close of the war. 

BIOORAirDB DOroif,or SKo Psnito do Rio Gramm do S01. 
(sometimes SXo PkdrO and commonly RiO Crandr), a city and 


port of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, on tiit western 
side of the Rio Grande (us the outlet of the La^ dos Patos is 
called), about 6 m. from its mouth and nearly 780 m. S,W. of 
Rio de Janeiro, in lat. 30° 7' S., long. $a° 8' W. Pop. (1890) 
of the municipio (area, about 656 sq. m.) 34,653 j of tlw city, 
including its suburbs, 30.193; (1900, estimate) of the city, 
22,000, and of the city and its suburbs, 30/JOo. Rio Oramie 
is the coast terminus of the R» Grande to Bag6 railway, which 
now forms part of the railway sj-stem of the state leased to 
the Belgian Corapagnie Auxiliare de Chemin de Fcr au BrCsil. 
Some of the principal streets arc served by tramwaj-s, and 
the Rio Grande to Bagc railway has an extension to its shipping 
i wharf called ''&ta9ko Maritima ” (i| m,), a branch to some 
; points on the river (ij m.), and a bninch to Costa do Mar, on 
j the ocean coast (11 m.). Hie city it a port of call for several 
j .steamship lines, and has direct communication with European 
1 ports. The bar at the mouth of the river, however, restriots 
! traffic to vessels of light draught, not exceeding 12 to 15 ft. Ex- 
i tensive improvements, at an estimated cost of a&>ut 13} 

I millions of dollars, were undertaken in 1908 for deepening 
I the Ixir to admit vessels of 30 ft. draught. 

! The city is built on a low sandy peninsula, barely 5 ft. abovi' 

; .sca-lcvcl, formed by two arms of the Rio Grande projecting 
i westward from the main channel, the peninsula being parf Ol 
; a large sandy plain extending southward along the coast to 
, Ijigiwi Mirim. The level of the plain is broken by ranges of 
[ sand dunes, some of which rise not far from the city on the 
south and south-east. The openness of the surrounding cxwntry 
I and tlie proximity of the sea give to Rio Grande unusually 
j healthy conditions, which, however, are largrly counteracted by 
; defective sanitary arrangements. Not infrisjiuently the dcariis 
I e.vcced the birtlis, and epidemics of contagious diseases make 
j deadly inroads upon the population. The rity has been de- 
j volopcd irre^kwly, but the streets are for the most part broad. 
I and the principal ones are well paved. Gas lighting was 
j introduced about 1871, and in 1908 acetylene was used for 
I public lighting. In one of the public squares is a shaft enm- 
memorating the abolition of slavery, and said to be the only 
I monument in Brazil of that character. There is a notabfo 
j scareity of shade trees in the streets and squares, though flowers, 
shrubbery and some kinds of fruit trees arc grown. In pleasing 
contrast to the drifting sands which surround the city is the 
fertile Ilha dos Marinheiros (Sailor’s Island) lying directly in 
front of the port; it is highly cultivated and supplies the 
; market with fruit and vegetables. The water-front has been 
improved by substantial stone walls, which permit the mooring 
of iight-dra^ht vessels alongside. 

Among noteworthy public buildings and InstHuUons arc Ux' 
municipal palace, the parochial ehuroh of SiD I'cdro. datmg froai 
the 18th century, the modern church of M.S. de Uoainm. the beauti¬ 
ful Protestant Episcopal church (Cothic), the public ho.spilal 
(Hospital de Carraado). the hospital of the Ueneftcencia Porhigncza, 
the public Hbrory (liibUotheca Eiograndense). created and malll- 
tainod by private effort and contalniaR about 3 <>,ik» vcduines, the 
old custeno-bouse and the ^uarltl-geral (military barracks). Rio 
Grande is wholly u commercial and induslrial city. Its exports 
I indude salted jerked beef tmrnc seeca, or xanfut), preserved meats. 
J tongues, hides, horns, hoofs, woollen fabrics, raiiwuay tea, boant. 
I onions, fruit, flour, iartnha dr mandtoca (caseava floor), lawl, soap, 

I candles aitd leather. Its manufactures inchide cplton, woollen 
and jute fabrius, wheat flour, biscuibs, cigars and cut tobacco. Beer. 

I artificial drinks, boots, shoes and sandals {alpergatas)', soaj) and 
candles, Hreworks, ice, earthenware, lials, cast-iron and leaMier 
The pioneer wooIIcd factory in Brazil, aad one oi the largest in the 
country, is in Rio Crando, 

Rio Grande was founded in 1737 by Josi da SilVa Pats, 
who built B fort on the‘river near the site of the present :eity 
and' called: it Estreito. In 1745 the garrison and settlenent 
was eemnved by Gomes Freire d’Andiwle to its present aitc, 
which became » “ vilk,” in 17.5.1, with the name of ^0 Pedrb do 
Rio Grande, and a f‘ eidade ” (city) in 1807. It was the ciqHtal 
of the capteincy down to 1763. when it was captured % n 
Spanish force from Buenos Aires under the cxiuBRiianci of its 
govemar, Don Pedro Zebailos, the seat qf govemmeBltr’Ihemg 
then removed to Viamfio at the northern end of LajgoBides 
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Patofi. Thf city was ocrupit-d by the- national forces in the ten 
years’ war which began in 1K35, and m 1804 it was unsuccess- 
iully l>esieged by a small insurgent (oree tiutt had attemptetl to 
overthrow the government at Rio dc Janeiro. 

RIOJA, LA, an Andine province of Argentina, lioundcd N. by 
(latamarca, K. by f'atainarca and (.'ordoba, S. by San Luis and 
San Juan and W. by San Juan and Chile. Area, .14,54* sq. ra. 
I’op. (180s) <>0.50* ; c.stiraate) 82,090. The province is 

traversed Irom N. to .S. by eastern ranges of the Andes and is 
separated from Chile fiy the Cordillira itself. The western part 
ol the province is drained by the Hermejo, which flows .south¬ 
ward into the closed lacustrine basin ol Mendoza. Tlie eastern 
side ol the province is arid, but in the extreme N. .some small 
stri-ams flow northward into Catamarca. The scanty waters 
ol these streams are used for irrigation purpose;, The principal 
industry ol the province is that of mining, its mineral resources 
including gold, silver, copper, nickel, tin, cobalt, co.d, alum and 
.salt. Its best known mines are those of the Sierra de Kamatina, 
10,400 ft. abo\e .sea-levc’l, where an aerial wire line is used for 
transportution to Chilis ilo in the valley below. The develop- 
nicnt ol mining industries is seriously hindered by lack of water, 
tor the same reason, agriculture is in a very backward condition. 
Ihe climate is hot and dry, and there is no cultivation of the soil 
except in the valh-ys of the Cordillera and a few other places 
where irrigation is possible. Under the.se conditions, tliere are 
grown wheat (a limited extent), grapes, oranges, olives and 
tulxu'co, Alfalla is grown to a considerable extent and is used for 
feeding the herds ol cattle driven across country to Chile. Hie 
capital ol the province is lai Kioja (pop., 1904, about 6000), on the 
ca.stern flank ol the .Sierra de Vclasai, about 1770 ft. above sea- 
level and near the gorge of .Sanagasta, through which a small 
stream, also called Kioja, flows northward and affords water for 
the gardens, vineyards and orchards that surround it. The 
wines of Rioja arc highly esteemed and arc an important source 
of income for the district. The town is connected by rail with 
Uordoba and Catamarca. It was founded in 1591 by Velasco 
and in 1894 was destroyed by an earthquake from which it has 
only partially recovered. The most important town in the 
province is the mining centre of Chilecito, or Villa Argentina 
(pop., 1904, about 4000), about 2950 ft. above sea-level near the 
Kamatina mines. 

RIOH, a town of central France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Puy-de Dome, 8 m. N. by E. of Clermont- 
Ferrand by rail. Pop., town, 7859; commune, 10,627. Riom is 
situated on the left bonk of the Ambine, on an eminence rising 
above the fertile plain of Limagne. It is surrounded with boule¬ 
vards and has wid« streets, but the houses, being built of black 
lava, have a sombre appearance. Some belong to the 15th and 
i6th centuries, and have turrets and carved stonework. 'ITic 
church of St Amable, of Romanesque and early Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, dates^ from the 12th century, but has been restored 
in modem times. It has fine carved woodwork of the 
17th century. The church of Notre-Dame du Marthuret (15th 
century) has a well-known statue of the Virgin at its western 
entrance. I'he Sainte-Chapelle of the 14th and 15th centuries 
IS a relic of the palace of Jean dc Berry, duke of Auvergne, and 
contains fine stained gli^. Near it stands a statue of the 
chancellor Michel de I’Hopita], who was bom near Riom. The 
1^ of the site of the palace is occupied by the law courts. 
Other interesting buildings are the belfry of the 16th century 
imd a mansion of the same period known as the Maison des 
Consuls, 'I'he town possesses numerous fountains, some of which 
are of the Renaissance period. 

• Riom is the seat of a court of appeal, a court of assizes and a 
sub-prefect, and has tribunals of first instance and commerce 
and a communal colte^. It has a .state manufactory of tobacco, 
and cairies on the preparation of fruit preserves. ' Trade is in 
grain, wine, vegeubles, frait, nut-oil and Volvic «one. 

Riom (fftremogNi or Ruomum of tlie Romans) was long the 
nval of ClcrnMt. Along with Auvergne it was seized for the 
crown by Philip Augustus, and it was the capital of this provinoe 
under the dukeamt Bttn and Bourbon. 
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HIO NEGRO, a territory of Argentina lying between the 
Coloradoriverand thc4and parallel S.lat., within the gaographical 
area formerly known as Patagonia, bounded N. by the territories 
of Neuquen and La Pampa, E. by the province of Buenos Aires 
and the Atlantic, S. by the territory of Chubut and W. by Chile 
and Neuquen. Area, about 75,924 sq. m.; pop. {1895) 9241 ; 
(1904, estimate) 18,648. That part of it lying between the 
Colorado and Negro rivers has much of the formation and 
characteristics of the " sterile pampas,” but with irrigation the 
greater part of it can be utilized for agriculture and grazing. 
South of tlic Negro the country is arid, barren and lies in great 
shingle-covered lerrm-cs sloping eastward to the Atlantic; its 
larger part is practically uninhabitable, only tlie river valleys 
and the foot-hills of the Andes having a regular water supplx-. 
Hie rivers of the territory are Uie Colorado, which forms a part 
of its northern boundary, and the Negro, formed by the con¬ 
fluence of the Limay (which forms part of the western bmindarx) 
and Neuquen on the boundary between Rio Negro territory and 
the territory of Neuquen. These rivers have no tributaries of im¬ 
portance within the territory, but the Limay receives some small 
streams from the Andean .slopes. Lake Nahuel-Huapi Hes partly 
in this territory (see Neuquen), and there are .several small lakes 
scattered over the shingly steppes. Hie Atlantic coast-line 
of the territory has one deep indentation - the Gulf of San 
Matias—but, owing to 4 .he arid surroundings, there arc no ports 
or towns upon it. The only industry of importance is grazing, 
cattle being raised for export to Chile, and a lew sheep for their 
wool. The capital is Viedma (pop. in 1895, estimate, 1500), on 
the right bank of the Rio Negro, 22 m. from its mouth ami 
opposite Carmen de Patagones, a town and port of Buenos Aires. 
TTiere are other small settlements on the Rio Negro, which is 
navigable up to the Neuquen frontier (about 450 m.), but the 
only place of importance is General Roca (about 2300), a militaj x 
and supply station situated a few miles below the confluence Jl 
the I.imay and Neuquen rivers and connected with Bahia Blanca 
and Buenos Aires by a branch of the Great Southern railway. 

RIO PARDO (formerly Villa do Rio Pardo), a town of Brazil 
in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, on the left tenk of the lacuhy 
at its confluence with the Pardo. Area (of the municipality) 
*737 sq- tn- Pop- (1890) of the municipality, 19,346; (1908, 
estimated) of the town, 3500. The town is about 80 m. due 
west of Por 0 Alegre, witii which it is connected by rail and 
steamer. The Jacuhy is navigable by small steamers to this 
place, which was once an important military station and 
commercial centre. Its military importance has considerably 
declined through railway extension. The surrounding districts 
arc fertile but only slightly cultivated, and .stock-raising is its 
chief industry. The town had its origin in a frontier fort built 
at this point by the Portuguese in 1751, but did not reach the 
dignity of a " villa ” until 1809. 

RIOT ( 0 . Fr. riolf, of uncertain etymology), she gravest 
kind of breach of the peace, short of treason, known to the 
English law. It consists in a tumultuous disturbance of the 
peace by on assemblage of three or more persons who, with 
intent to help one another against any one who cgiposes them 
in the execution of some enterprise, actually execute that 
enterprise in a violent and turbulent mannCT, to the terror of 
the people. It is not necessary that violence should be used 
to any person or damage done to any property. Whether 
the enterprise itself is lawful or unlawful is not material, Uie 
gist of the offence lying in the mode in which the enterprise 
IS carried out (The Trafidgar Sqmf$ RiiOs, 1888, i6 Cox. Cr. 
Cas. 420, 427 ; Stephen, Dig, Crim. Law, 6th ed., art. 77). 
Nor is it material whether the enterprise is of a private or a 
public nature, though in the latter case the rioters may also 
b'j guilty of sedition or treason. An assembly in its inception 
perfectly lawful may become a riot if the persons assembled 
proceed to form and execute a common purpose in the mamu-r 
above stated, although they hod no such purpose when they 
first assembled. Riot differs from “ Affny ” in the number 
of persons necessary to constitute the oSoux-, from an " I'n- 
lawful Assembly ” m that actual tumult or violence is an 
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essential element, and from “ Rout.” which may be described 
us a beginning or endeavour to create a riot. It was considered 
u'l early as the 14th century that the Englisli common law gave ; 
an insufficient remedy against riot. In 1360 the statute of j 
34 Edward III. gave jurisdiction to justices to restrain, arrest | 
and imprison rioters. In 1393 the statute of 17 Richard II. 1 
conferred similar powers on the .sherid and posse eomitatus. 
Numerous other acts extending l!ie common law were passed, ' 
e.specially in the Tudor reigns (see Stephen, Ilislory of the 1 
Criiiiiiial Imv, voI. i. p. 202). Both these acts abo\e mentioned ' 
are .still on the statute liook, but the earliest act now in force ' 
of real importance as to this offence is the Riot Act (1716), | 
which creates certain statutory offences for riot attended by ! 
circumstances of aggravation. That act makes it the dut\ of I 
a justice, .sheriff, mayor or other authorit)-, wherever twelve 
persons or more arc unlawfully, riotously and tumultuou.sly 
as.semhled together, to the disturbance of the public peace, to 
re.sort to the place ol such assembly and read the following | 
firoclamalion : " Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth and j 
commandctli all persons being assembled immediately to dis- ] 
|ierse themsehes. and peaceably to depart to their habitations j 
or to their lawful business, upon the pains contained in the 1 
act made in I he first year of King George for preventing 
lumultuous and riotous as.semblies. tlod .save the King.” 

It io a felony to obstruct the reading of the proclamation or to ] 
remain or continue together unlawiully, riotously and tumultu¬ 
ously for one hour after the proclamation was made or for one 
hour after it would have been made but for being hindered. 

1 he act requires the justices to seize and apprehend all persotts 
continuing after the hour, and indemnifies them and those who 
act under their authority from liability for injuries caused 
thereby. The punishment for the felony is penal .servitude 
f(pr life or for a term of not less than three years, or imprison¬ 
ment with or without hard labour for not more than two years. 
I'rosc utions for an offence against the act must be commenced 
V, ithin twelve months after the offence. 

^ By s. :i of the Malicious Damage Act 1861 (which is u rc- 
(nactmcnl of a similar provision made in 1827 in consequence 
of the frame-breaking riots), it is a felony for persons riotously 
and tumultuously assembled together to the disturbance of 
the public peace to unlawfully and with force demolish or 
liegin to demolish or pull down or destroy any building, public 
building, machinery or mining plant. The punishment is 
the same as for a felony under the Riot Act. By s. 12 it is 
a misdemeanour to injure or damage such building, &f. The 
punishment is penal servitude from three to .seven years, or 
imprisonment as in the case of the tw'o felonies above de.scril)ed. 
I'nder tlie Shipping Offences Art (t793) a riotous assemblage 
of three or more seamen, ship’s carpenters and other persons, 
unlawfully and with f rre preventing and hindering or obstruct¬ 
ing the loading or unloading or the sailing or navigation of any 
vessel, or unlawfully and with forci’ boarding any vessel with 
intent to prevent, &c., is punishable on a first conviction a.s 
a misdemeanour by imprisonment from six to twelve months, 
and on a second conviction as a felony by penal servitude from 
tliree to fourteen yeans. And under the Offences against the 
Benson Act 1861 (s. 40) summary pcnaltie>s are provided for 
lorcible interference with seamen in the exercise of their lawful 
occupation. 

Besides these enactments there are others aimed at sitnilar 
offences, such as smuggling, forcible entry and detainer, 
tumultuous petitioning (1661, 13 Charles II.), holding large 
political meetings within a certain distance of Westminster 
Hall during the sitting of parliament (Seditious Meetings Act 
1817). Eor these offences see Stephen, Dig. Cr. Late, 6th ed., 
arts. 81-87. 

It is the duty of a magistrate at the time of a riot to assemble 
subjects of the realm, whether civil or military, for the purpose 
of quelling the riot. In this duty he is aided by the common 
law, and a statute of 1414 (Henry V.), under which all subjects 
of the realm are bound to assist on reasonable warning, and by 
various enactments enabling the authorities to call out the 


militia, yeomanry and reserve forces for the suppression of 
riot, and to close public-houses where a riot is apprehended 
(Licensing Art 1872). It is his duty to keep the peace : if 
the peace be broken. hone.st\’ of intention will not avail him if 
he has been guiltv of neglect of duty. The question is whether 
he did all that he knew wa.s in his power and which could 
be expected from a man ol ordinary prudence, finnness and 
activity. The law a.s thus stated is gathered from the opinions 
of the judges on the trials of the lord mayor of London ttnd 
the mayor of Bristol on indictments for neglect of duty at the 
time of the Gordon riots of 1780 and the Bristol riots in 1831.' 
In addition to his liability to an indictment at common law. 
a defaulting magistrate is subject under the provisions of acts 
of 1411 (Henry IV.) and 1414 (Henry V.) to a penally of /.too 
for every default, the default to be inquired of by lummission 
under the great seal. A matter of interest is the extent of the 
protection afforded by the Riot Act to soldiers aeting under 
the commands of their ofiicers. The question was deall with 
by latrd Bowen and his fellow-commissioners in the report on 
the Featherstone riots (Bari. Paiier, 1803-1804, e, 7234). The 
substance of their views is us follows :— 

B) the law of England every one is l«)und to aid in the 
suppression ol riotous a-ssemblages. 'I'he degree ol force, how- 
c\'er, which may Ix' lawfully employed in their suppression 
depends on the nature of each riot, for the force used must 
alwuy.s be moderated and proportioned to the circumstances 
of the case and to the end to be attuinecl. The taking of life 
can only be justified by the neee.ssity for protecting persons or 
property against various forms of violent crime, or by the 
ncre.ssity of dispersing a riotous crowd which is dangerous 
unless cii.spcr.sed, or in the case of persons whose conduct ha.s 
become felonious through dlsolxidiencc to the provisions of the 
Riot Ad, and who resist the attempt to disperse or apprehend 
them. The neces.sary prevention of such outrage on person or 
property justifies the guardians of the peace in the employment 
against a crowd of even deadly weapons. Officers and soldiers 
arc under no .special privileges and subject to no special re¬ 
sponsibilities as regards the principle of the law. A soldier for 
the purpose of establishing c'vil order is only a citir.en armed 
in a particular manner. He cannot because he is a .soldier be 
c.xoncrated if without necessity he takes human life. 'I'he duty 
of magistrates and peace officers to summon or abstain from 
summoning the assistance of the military depends in like manner 
on the necessities of the case. A soldier can act only by using 
his arms. 'The weapons he carries are deadly. 'They cannot 
be employed at all without danger to life or limb, and in these 
days of 'improved rifles and perfected ammunition without 
some risk of danger to distant and possibly innocent bystanders. 
To call for assistance against rioters from those who can interfere 
only under such grave conditions ought, of course, to be the last 
expedient of the civil authorities. But when the call for help 
is made and a necessity for assistance from the military has 
arisen, to refuse such assistance is in law a misdemeanour. 
'The whole action of the military when once called in ought 
from first to last to be based on the principle of doing, and 
doing without fear, that which is absoluuly necessary to prevent 
seriou.s crime, and of exercising care and skill with regard to 
what is done. No set of rules exists which gi.v.ms every 
instance or defines beforehand any contingency that may arise. 
'The presence of a magistrate is not essential, but is usual, and 
of the highest value to aid the commander ol the troops by local 
knowledge. But his presence or absence has no legal effect on 
the duties or responsibilities of the military to use their arms 
when it becomes neces-sary to do so, and without recklessness 
or negligence and with reasonable care and caution; and where 
they have so acted the killing of a rioter is justifiable homicide, 
and the killing of an innocent bystander is homicide by mis¬ 
adventure. It is not usual to resort to extremities with rioters 
until after reading the proclamation under the Riot Act (1716), 

> Reports of these trials will be found in the Slate Trials, New 
Series, vol. iii. pp. I, 11. Most of the important cases of riot are 
coUect^ or referred to ia that aeries. 
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^>ut this pri'liminary is by no means a rondition precedent to 
the cxere.ise of the common-law powers of .suppressinp; riots. 

The crown cannot charge upon the local rates the expense 
of maintaining .soldiers called into a district by the magistrates 
to suppress a riot (re Glamorgan County Council, L.K. 

2 Q.U. ; hut the (ost of extra police drafted in for the 
like purpose (alls on the rates of the district into which they 
are drafted (see J’olicc Act iKpo, s. 25). I'ntil j8S6 persons 
who.se property was damaged by riot hud a civil remedy of 
an exceptional character by action against the hundred in 
which the riot took place. This remeily was a survival of 
the prc-f'onquest liability of the hundred to guarantee the 
orderly conduct of its inhabitants, 'fhe hundred was made 
liable in case of robbery by the Statute of Winchester (1285).* 
That and subsc()uent acts were repealed in the reign of George 
IV., and their provisions were con.solidaled by an act of 1827 
which gave a remedy against the hundred in the case of 
felonious demolition of churches, chapels, houses, machinery, 
&c., being feloniously demolished by riittcrs. The last instance 
of the use of this exceptional remedy was in the case of a riot 
at Worthing,and the remedy was atmlishcd in 188G. When the 
riecadilly riots occurred in that year no one knew that the 
injured shops wnc in the hundred of Ossulston, and difficulties 
arose in applying the old procedure. So an ex posl facto statute 
was passed (the Metropolitan I’olice Compensation .Act 1886) 
lor a special settlement of the claims, and the old statutes 
wore repealed and replaced by the Riot Damage Act 1886. 
Under this act compensation is payable where rioters have 
injured or destroyed houses, shojis, buildings, fixed or movable 
machinery and appliances prepared or used for or in connexion 
with manufactures or agriculture, or for mines or quarries, or 
\essels stranded or in distress (sec Wkisck), or fiave injured, 
stolen, or destroyed property in houses, shops or buildings. 
The compensation is payable out of the police rate for the 
district in which the damage is done ; or if it was done afloat, 
for the district nearest to the scene of action. The claim is 
made on the police authority for the district. The time and 
lorm for making claims and the mode of fixing the amount 
of compensation is regulated by rules made by the Home 
■Secretary on the 3olh of June 1804 (Stat. R. and 0 . 1894, 

• No. 636). In adjusting the amount regard is had to the conduct 
of the claimant, vi*. as to precautions taken by him, his share, 
if any, in the riot, or provocation offered to the rioters. 
J'ailurc to carry out a programme for athletic sports has been 
lield to debar a claimant from compensation for damage done 
by a riot among the disappointed spectators who hud paid to 
sec the sport,s. The claimant must give credit for insurance 
money, or any other compen.sation received in respect of the 
damage; but the insurers or persons who paid such com¬ 
pensation may fUe a claim against the police rate for the 
amount paid by them. Persons dissatisfied witiv the award 
of the police authority may sue for the recovery of their claim 
subject to a liaWlity to pay all the costs if they do not get 
judgment for more than the amount awarded. The action, 
if it is not for more than £100, is to be brought in the county 
court. The remedy is available in the case of stranded ships 
plundered by rioUTs (s. 515 of the Merchant Shipping Act 
1894). 

Ihe Riot Act does not extend to Ireland, but similar 
provisions are conuined in an act of the Irish Parliament passed 
in 1787 as amended by ucUi of 1831 and 1842. These acts 
create u special offence punishable by penal servitude for life, 
vi*. sending notices, letters or messages inciting or tending 
to riot. Under the Criminal Procedure Ireland Act 1887 
(a temporary act) summary prtK cedings may be taken against 
rioters. Tlie civil remi-dy against tlie county or borough 
for malieinus injury to property, real or personal, including 
•ihips in distress and their cargo, is wider than in England or 
Scotland, but it includes malicious injury by rioters where 

> is a curious exerntinn still on Ihc !tfnlntp-liook denrh-ing 
iwmons mhlwd while travolimg on the I.onl s IJavof any right to 
Soini'i ii'ialion frum the liundrcd (Lord's Dav Act 1077, s. 5). 


the injury is a crime within the Malicious Damage Act of 1861. 
(.'laimsarenow dealt with in the county court,and not as formerly 
by the grand jury and judge of assize (Local Government 
Ireland Act 1898, s. 5). 

In Scotland a riot may be either “ rioting and mobbing ” 
or “ rioting and breach of the peace.” The first is much the 
same as riot in English law. Mobbing consists in the assembling 
of a number of people and then combining against order or 
peace to the alarm of the lieges (Alison, Cr. Law of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 509 ; Macdonald, Criminal Law, 180). The second 
offence occurs when concourse or a common purpose arc 
wanting. N umcrous acts agaiast rioting and unlawful convoca- 
lion were passed by the Scoltisb parliament, beginning in 1487. 
The Riot Act (1716) applies to Scotland. There is a civil 
remedy against the county or burgh in which a riot takes 
place in rc.spect of damage done by the rioters to houses, 
churches, buildings and sltips, and buildings or engines used 
in trade or manufacture. 'J'hc remedy is given by a series of 
.statutes of 1716, 1812, 1816, 1817 and 1894. The procedure 
for its enforcement is now regulated by the Riotous A.sscmblies 
(.Scotland) Act 1822. and amending statutes. The county 
or burgh authorities may adju.st claims without litigation, 
and pay them out of the general assessments. 

lirilish Dominions .—In India the offence of riot, as defined 
by s. 146 of the Penal Code, consists in the use of force or 
violence by an unlawful assembly (which must consist of at 
least five persons, s. 141), or by any member thereof in the 
prosecution of the common object of such asticmbly (see Mayne, 
Ind. Criminal Law, cd. 1896, p. 489). In Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements provisions based on the Indian Code are 
in force. In most of the settled Colonies the English law a.s to 
riot applies .subject to local legislation. The Criminal Codes 
of Canada (1892, .ss. 79-86), New Zealand (1S93, ss. 83-89) 
anti Queensland (1899, ss. 61-67) adopt the substance of the 
English law as to riot, in terms borrowed from the Englislt 
draft Code of 1880. In those of the West Indies whose common 
law is based on that of France, Holland or Spain, the English 
law as to riot has been applied by ordinance, c.g. in British 
Guiana (Criminal Code 1893, til. xix). and St Lucia (Criminal 
Code 1888, tit. xxv). In the South African colonies the English 
law of riot does not apply, but under the Dutch Roman law 
there exists a similar offence, known as “ public violence ” 
(ms publico), i.e. the use of violence and force by which the 
public rc.st and order is endangered and the authority of the 
lawful authorities and officials is set at naught. The offence 
was capital (see Van Leeuwen, Roman-Dutch Law, tr. by Kotze, 
1886, vol. ii. p. 294 ; Morice, English and Roman-Dutch Law, 
• 9 ° 3 > P- 334)' Similar provisions based on Uie Frcncli Penal 
Code are in force in Mauritius (Penal Code of 1838). 

United States .—In the United States the law is based upon 
that of England (see Bbhop, Amer. Cr. L., 8th cd., 1892, 
yol. i. s. 534, vol. ii. ss. 1143 ct seq.). In some states there 
is a statutory proclamation for the dispersion of rioters in terms 
almost identical with those of the British Riot Act. The 
city, town, or county is by the statutes of many states 
rendered liable for damage caused by rioters, with or without 
a remedy over against the persons who did the damage (see 
revised Laws of Massachusetts, ed. 1902, chap. 211, sects. 2,8). 

RIO TIN'TO (Minas de Rio Tinto). a mining town of south¬ 
western Spain, in the province of Huelva; near the source of 
the river Tinto, and at the terminus of a light railway from the 
port of Huelva. Pop. (1900) 11,603. Tinto is one of the 
greatest copper-mining centres in the world ; and it is from the 
discoloration of its waters by copper ore that the river derives 
its name. Besides the town of Minas, several villages are peopled 
by the native miners, who.se numbers exceed 10,000 ; and one is 
occupied solely by British mine officials. The surrounding 
country is covered for miles with heaps of slag, and has bwn 
reduced to a desert. In 1903 the output of the mines inciuded 
840,000 tons of copper ore, worth more than £500,000, besides 
a relatively small quantity of iron and manganese. Almost the 
entire product is despatched to Huelva for shipment to Great 
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Britain. Rio Tint© was probably first exploited by the t'artha- 
irinians; vestiges of later Roman workings may still be seen. 
After the Moorish conquest, in 711, it was neglected until 17*5, 
when the mines were leased to a Swede named Wolters. Their 
modern importance dates from 1872, when a syndicate of London 
and Bremen capitalists purchased them from the Spanish 
government for nearly £4,000,000. 

BIOU, EDWARD (1758 ?~igo(), British sailor, entered the 
navy at an early age. In 1780 he was promoted lieutenant, 
.and nine years later he was in command of the “ Guardian ’’ when 
that vessel, crowded with convicts, struck a hidden rock off the 
.'\frican coast. Kiou, after piirting with as many of his men as 
the boats would hold, not only successfully navigated his half¬ 
sinking ship 400 leagues to the Cape of Good Hope, but 
kept order amongst the i>anic-stricken convicts, an achievement 
which had few parallels in naval annals, and won Lieutenant 
Riou’s immediate promotion. lie did not long remain a com¬ 
mander and in 1791 be was posted. Under Sir John Jervis he 
was present at the operations about Martinique and Guadeloupe 
in i794,and in the “Amazon” he accompanied theexpedition under 
Sir Hyde Parker to the Baltic in 1801. His frigate led the way 
through the Channel at Copenhagen, and in the battle he was 
.attached as commodore of a light squadron to Nelson’s division. 
Through the groundii^ of three ships of the line, Riou and his 
frigates found themselves oppo-sed to the full force of the great 
I'rckroncr battery. Early in the fight he was wounded,butrefused 
to leave the deck, and, as he was sitting on a gun-carriage and 
directing his men’s fire, he wa.s cut in two by a cannon ball. 
■Selson, who had not known him Itefore this expedition, had 
conceived a great affection for Riou, and ^ke of bis lo.ss as 
“ irreparable.” IJrcnton, the naval historian, declared that he 
had all the qualities of a perfect officer. I’arlkunent com¬ 
memorated the memory of the “gallant good Riou” by a 
memorial in St Paul’s Cathedral. 

RIODW, Rniouw or Bintanc, an archipelago of the Dutch 
ICast Indies, E. of Sumatra, and separated from the ^lay 
Peninsula by the Straits of Singapore. With the Lingga, 
K.arimon, Tambelan, Anambas and Natuna Islands, to the N.E., 
E. and S., and the territory of Indragiri in .Sumatra, it forms the 
Dutch residency of Riouw and dependencies. The seat of 
government is at Tanjong Pinang, a small port of 4000 inliabit- 
ants (including 160 Europeans and .about 2000 Chme,sc), on the 
S.W. coast of the chief island, Bintang or RiOTw. The total area 
of the residency is about 17,550 sq. m., and its population (1905) 
112,216, of whom considerably over a quarter are Chinese. 
These cultivate gambier and pepper successfully in BinUng, and 
there is a considerable trade in wood. Bintang lias an area of 
about 440 sq. m., and is surrounded by many rocks and n^ll 
islands, making navigation dangerous. The soil is not fertile, 
and much of it is swampy. There is an assistant residency of 
Lingga, to which belongs the islond of Singkep, where extensive 
tin-deposits are worked. Geologically the Riouw and Lmgga 
Islands are appendages of the Malay Peninsula, not of Sumatra. 
Bintang is mentioned by Marco Polo under the name of Ptnlem, 
which is not far from the genuine Malay name Bentdn, said to 
mean a half-moon. After the Portuguese conquest of Malacai 
(151J), the expelled Mahommedan dpisty took up its residence 
ori Bintang, where it long fostered piracy. 

RinJtY, GBOROE (iK2-i88o), American cntic and man of 
U tters, was bom at Greenfield, Massachusetts, on the 3rd of 
October 1802. He graduated first in bis class at Harvard in 
1823. From 1826 to 1840 he was pastor of a Unitwian church 
in Boston, Bub^uently retiring from the active ministry alto¬ 
gether. It was during th«e years that there grew up in New 
England that form of thought or philosophy known as 'Tran¬ 
scendentalism. Ripley was prominent, if not the leader, in all 
practical manifestations of the movement; and it was largely 
t>y bis earnestness and practical energy that certain of its more 
tiingible results were brought about. The first meeting of the 
Transcendental Club was held at his. house in September 1836. 
He was a founder and a chief supporter of the magazine, the 
Mot, which was the organ of the school from 1841 to 1844. Most 
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important of all, however, he was the originator of" The Brook 
Farm Institute of Education and Agriculture." Until the 
abandonment of this experiment in 1847, Ripley was its leader, 
cheerfully taking upon himself all kinds of tasks, teaching 
mathematics and philosophy in the school, milking cows and 
attending to other bucolic duties, and after June 1845 editing 
the weekly Harbinger, an organ of “ association,” which he 
continued to edit in New York from 1847 until it was dis¬ 
continued in 1849. 'The failure of Brook Farm (q.v.) left Ripley 
poor and feeling keenly the defeat of his project; but the event 
forced him at last todevotc himself tothatcareer of literary labour 
in which the real success of his life was achieved. In 1849 he 
joined the staff of the New York Tribune, and in a short time 
became its literary editor. This position, which, through his 
steadiness, scholarly conservatism and freedom from caprice 
as a critic, soon became one of great influence, he held Until his 
death in New York city on the 4lh of July 1880. 

During the greater part of the time of his connexion with the 
Tribune,'Ripky was also an advi.ser of a prominent publishing 
house, an occasional contributor to the magazines, and a co- 
operator ill several literary undertakings. ’The chief of these 
was the American Cyclopaedia, which as the New American 
Cyclflpaedia—so named to distinguish it from Francis Liejier’s 
Encyclopaedia Anterirana—was issued, under the editorship til 
Ripley and Charles A. Dana, in 1857-63, a revised edition, with 
the word “ new ” dropped from the title, being Issued under the 
same editorship in 1873-76. lie also issued, in translation, a 
series of Specimens of Foreigtr Standard Literature (14 vols., 
1838-42). Ripley was twice married, first in 1827 to Miss 
.Sophia Willard Dana (d. 1861), a daughter of Francis Dana 
and a conspicuous figure at jjrook Farm; and second, in 
1865, to a young German widow, Mrs Augusta SeWoss- 
berger, who survived him and subsequently married Alphonse 
Pinede. 

A biography of Ripley {Boston, 1882), written by the Rev. O B. 
Frothingham, forms one of the volumes of the " American Men o( 
Lctt'.-re” series. (F- L. B.) 

RIPLEY, a market town in the Ilkeston parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 10 m. N. by E. of Derby, 
on a branch of the Midland railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) lo.m. It lies on high ground between the valleys of 
the Derwent and the Erewash. In the neighbourhood there 
arc extensive coflicrias, and coke is larwly manufactured. 
Besides iron foundries, blast furnaces anil boiler works, the 
town possesses silk and cotton mills. The charter for the 
market was granted by Henry III. The district has a large 
industrial population. To the west of Ripley lies the township 
of Hbace (pop, 2889). 

RIPON, OSORQE FRElttRlCR SAMUIL ROBINIOR, ist 

.tfARQUESs OF (1827-1909), British statesman, only son of the 
1st carl of Ripon and his wife Lady Sarah, daughter of Robert 
Hobart, 4th carl of Buekinghamshire, was born in London 
on the 24th of October 1827. The Robinson family was 
descended from an eminent Hamburg merchant, William 
Robinson (1522-1616), who represented York in parliament 
in Elizabeth’s reign. His great-grandson was in 1660 created 
a baronet. Thomas Robinson, ist Baron Grantham (1695- 
1770), son of a later holder of the baronetcy, was created a 
peer in 1711, having lieen an indefatigable diplomatist, pleni¬ 
potentiary at the peace of Aix-la-Chapdie, and secretary of 
state. The 2nd Baron Grantham (1728-1786), ambassailor 
at Madrid, and foreign secretary under Lord Shelburne, had 
two sons. The elder of these, succeeding as 3rd Baron 
Grantham (1781-1859), became in 1833 2nd Earl de Grey, 
in right of his maternal aunt, and assumed the surname of dc 
Grey; he was lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1841-44). The 
younger, Frederick John (1782-1859), created Viscount Goilc- 
rich in 1827 and earl of Ripon in 1833, was the well-known 
" Prosperity Robinson " who was chancellor of the exches^uer 
from 1823 to 1827; as Lord Goderich he became prime 
minister (and a peculiariy weak one) fn»n August 1827 •" 
January 1828, cdonial secretary in 1831 and 1832, lord priv 
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seal (18.U-34), president ol the board ol Trade (t84i-4j), and 
presidait <il the India board (1843 46). 

Ilia Son, the future nian|ues.s, begun lii> political life ic, 
alluthe to a special niisslon lo Ilrussel.s in 1849. In 1851 he 
married Henrietta Vyner (d. 1907), and their eldest son, afUr- 
vsard.i known as E.irl de (liey, was Ixjrn in 1852. Tnder hi-. 

I o.irtesy till,' of Viscount (ioderich he was returned to the House 
of Common.s lor Hull in 1852 as an adeanei'd Libeial. In 
he was elected lor Huddersfield, and in 1S57 for the VVe.st 
KiiJiia; ol \'ork.s|iire. In January 1850 he .succeeded to his 
latlier's title, and in iNoeciuln'r ol the same veur to that ol 
hi, uncle, Earl dc llie\. .\ lew inonth.s alter entering the 
Tpper Ilou.e le- was appointed under-secretary lor war, and 
III I'chninry ifior iindei-sicrel.iry lor India. I pon the death 
of .'sir Gcoige f'ornewall l.rwis in April iShj he liccanie .secre- 
lary lor war. with a seal in the cabinet. In i8()6 be wa.s ap- 
liomted .secretary ol stale lor Indi.i. On the lormalion of the 
Ol.idslone adniiniitralioii in IJeceinber iSh.S, f.ord Kipon was 
anjiointed lord pre.sideiil of the council, and held that oflice 
iinlil williin a lew month, ol the tall ol the government in 
1.S74, when he resigned on purely private grounds. In i8(iy 
he was created a Knight ol the tiarler. In 1871 Lord Ri])on 
v..e. appointed chairman ol the High Joint-t'onnnission on the 
.\l.duuna claims, which arranged the treaty ol Washington. 
Ill ri cognition ol hi.s services he was elevated to a mar(|ues.sate 
11871). Ill 18/4 he bec.une a convert to Roman Caitholiei-.ni, 
and this iniolved his re.sign.ition ol the otlice of grand masliT 
ol the English Ereenia.iin;,. On the return of Gladstone lo 
(lower III 1880 Lord Ki|)on was a(>puinled viceioy of India, 
till' a|ii„nntnienl esciting a storm of controversy, the marquess 
being the liist Roman I'atliolie to bold tlie viceregal office. 
H.' went out to reverse llie Afglian |)oliey ot Lord I.ytton, 
.iiid Kandahar was given up, the wliole ol Afgliani.stan being 
(Mired lo .Mshir Raliman. The new viceroy was al.o cidled 
upon to deride grave questions between the native po|>nlatiun 
.Hill the resident Itritisli, and he resolved ii|ron a liberal policy 
oisvards the lormer, among hi.s measures iieing the rejieal of 
ilii \eiiiacnlar I'ress .Vei, the e.stcnsion of loe.al government 
and the a(ipomlineiil ol an ICdueation ('ommission. He 
I'.lended the rights ol llie natives, and in eerlain directions 
•. iin.dled the priv ileges I'l Eino|)eanj. .Several ol the viceroy's 
•m.isiiii ,, nolalily the Ilbert Hill ot 188,5 ~ named after 
Is author Sir ( ouitenay Ilbert—irritated the Anglo-Indian 
lopulatiim, and it was fiercely assailed. The purpose of this 
nil was disclosed in the staleinent that " the government of 
ndia hud deeidisl to settle the question ot jurisdiction over 
'.uropean llritish subjects in such a way as to remove Irom 
he code, at onci' and vuinpletelv. every judicial disqualification 
.'.hicli is Ittcsed merely on race distinctions,” in fact to subject 
I'.uropeaiis in certain cases to trial by native magistrates. 
Ibis announcement raised a storm of indignation among the 
I'.iiruiH'iin community in India, anil the government were 
■bligisl virtually, though not avowedly, to abandon their 
iicasure. Act 111 . of 1884 was a compromise, which, while 
ulijccting Euro|H'ans lo the jurisdiction ut native district magis- 
nates or sessions judges, reserved to them the right to demand 
trial by a jury of which at least half should be Europeans. 
I'here proliably never was a vicerov' so unpopular among 
.Vnglu-lndians or .so popular with the native.s. On Lord 
Ki|«)ri's departure Irom India in November 1884 there were 
I straordinary manifestations in his favour on the part of the 
Hindu population of Bengal and Bombay, and more than 
a thousand addresses were presented to him. On his arrival 
111 • England the marquess delivered a number of vigorous 
speeches in defence of his administration. In 1886 he became 
first lord of the admiralty in the third Ghidstune ministry ; 
and on the return of the Liberals to power in 1892 he was 
.ippointed oolonial secretory, which post he continued to hold 
until the resignation of the government in i8g,s. He was 
included in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's cabinet at the 
dose of I90,<; as lord privy seal, an oflice which he retained in 
;4 v)oH when Mr Asquith lormcd his new ministry, but which 


he resigned later in the same year. He died at his .seat, .Studicy 
Royal, near Ripon, on the qth of July 1909, when his only son, 
Ivarl de Grey, who has been treasurer of the queen’s household 
since n)oi, became the and manjuess. For many years Lord 
Ripon was president of the Yorkshire College of Science at 
Leeds, and chairman of the \Vc.st Riding County Council. 

RIPON, a eiilhedrul cit}' and municipal borough in the 
Ripon parliaiiicnlary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 214 ni. N’.N.W. from London, on the North-Eastern 
railway. I’oji. (moi) 8230. It is jileasantly .situated at the 
conlluenee of the streams Laver and Skell with the river Urc, 
w hich is crossed by a line bridge of nine arches. The street.s are 
for the most part narrow and irregular, and, although most of 
llic houses are rompuratively modern, some of them retain th.' 
picturesque gables characteristic of earlier times. The cathedral, 
although not ranking among tho.se ol the first class, is cele¬ 
brated lor its fine proportions, and is of great interest from tlv 
various stvlcs of arehilceture which it includes. Its entir,' 
lenf'tli from F-. lo \V. is 26O ft., the length of the transept., 
1,50 ft., and the width of the nave and aisles 87 ft. Besides a 
large .square central tower, there are two western towers. The 
cathedral was founded on the ruins of St Wilfrid's abbey about 
(180, but of this Sa.xon building nothing now remains except 
tile crypt, called Si Wilfrid’s Needle. The present building 
was begun by Archbishop Roger (1154-81), and to this Tran¬ 
sition period belong the tr.ansepls and portions of the I'lioir. 
The western front and tovvor.x, fine s|)ecimcns of Early JCiiglish, 
were probably the work of Walter de Grey, archbishop of York 
(d. j 255), and about the close of the centurv' the eastern portion 
of the choir was rebuilt in the Uceorated style. The nave, 
(lortions of tlie central tower, and two bays of the choir are 
I’erpcndicular, having been rebuilt towards the close of the 15111 
century. Earlier than the rest of the fabric (except llie eryjit) 
is part of the cliapter-hou.se and the vestry, adjoining the 
south side of the choir, and lirminating eastward in an apse. 
This is pure Norman work, and there is a crypt of tliat period 
beneath, which was formerly filled with unburied bones. There 
are a number of monuments of historical and antiquarian 
interest. The diocese ineludes rather less than one-third ot 
the parishes of York.shlre, and also a small part of Lam ashire. 
The bishop's [laUicc, a modern building in Tudor style, is 
situated in extensive grounds about a mile from the town. Iii 
the vicinity is the domain of Studies' Royal, the seat of the 
marquess of Ripon, which contains the eelebrated ruins of 
Fountains Abbey (ij.v.). The principal secular buildings are 
tlie town hall, the public rooms, and the mcchanies’ institution 
(1894) where technical and other classes are held. There are 
several old charities, including the hospital of St John the 
Baptist, founded in H09 but modernized; the hospital of 
St Anne, founded probably in the reign of Henry VI. by an 
unknown benefactor ; and the hospital ol St Mary Magdalene 
for women. This last was founded by Thurstan, archbishop of 
York (1124-41), as a .secular community, one of the special 
duties of which was to minister to lepers. In the 13th century 
a master and chaplain took theplarc of the lay brethren, and 
in 1334 a rhantrv was founded. The chapel remains, with its 
interesting Norman work, its low side-windows, said to have 
allowed the lepers to follow the services, and its pre-R eforroation 
altar of .stone, a rare example. There is a consideralil ' trade 
ill varnish, and the saddle-trees and other leather goods pro¬ 
duced here arc in high repute. The borough is under a mayor, 
4 aldermen, and u councillors. Area. 1809 acres. 

Ripon {In Rhypwn, Ad Ripam) owed its origin to tie mor- 
astery founded in the 7tli century. A rertain king. Ab- .frith, 
is said to have given the site of the town to Eata, al iiot ot 
Melrose, to found a monastery, but before it was completed 
Eata was deposed for refusing to celebrate Easter according 
to the Roman usage, and St Wilfrid was appointed the first 
abbot. Another version of the story, however, says that the 
land was given to St Wilfrid, who himself built the monaster?. 
Ripon Is said to have been made a royal borough by Alfred 
the Great, and King .Sthelstan, after his victory at Brunanburh 
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937 .' is stated to hax e ^united to (lie monastery sanctiiarv, 
freedom from tol! unri laxi s, and the pri\’il(‘ge of iioldinp a court, 
although both charters attributed to liim are known to be 
spurious. At the same time he is said to has e given the nainor 
to Wulfsian, archbishop of ^'ork. About 050 the monastery 
and totvn were destro; cd by King Edred duiiog his espedition 
against the iJ.iiies, bui the mona.sler\ was rebuilt bv tlie urele 
bishops '.'i Volk, and altout the time of the roni|iiest was 
changed to a (oUegiate church. In 131S. when llte Scots in- 
suded ICiigland, Kipon ouls escaped being burnt a second 
time by tlic payment of 1000 marks. Tlie lustom of blowing 
the wakeman’s born every night at nine o'cloi k is said to have 
originated uliout A.n. 700. It was prohatily at fust a means of 
calling the people logcllier in rase of a sudden inviision. but 
was altcrwards a signal for setting tfie walcli. A horn with 
;i baldric and the motto " Except the l.ord keep tlie eil) tlie 
watchman waketh tml in vain ” forms the mayor's badge, 
■file archtikshops of York as lords of the manor had various 
privileges in the town, among whirh were the light of holding 
it market and fair, and Arehhisliop John, being summoned 
in the reign of Jlenry 1 . to answer by what riglii he claimed 
these privileges,.said that he held them by prescription and by 
the efuirter of King cEtlielstan. Henry I. afterwards granted 
or confirmed to .\relibi.sliop Thomas a fair on the feast of St 
Wilfrid and four following days. The lairs and markets be¬ 
longed to the an liliishops of York until they were transferred 
to the bi.shop of Ripon in 1837. In 1857 they were tran.sfcrred 
lo the ecclesiastical conimissiomrs, ironi whom they wcie 
l.mrchased liy the cor[)(iration of Ripon in 1880. From liefore 
the Conijue.sl until the ineorporaliim clairter of 1604 Rijion 
was governed by a wakcnian and 12 elders, or aldermen, 
fiut in i(io.| the title of wakeman was changed to mayor, and 
12 aldermen and 24 common coitticilmcn were appointed. Tlie 
manufacture of cloth was at one lime carried on in Ripon, but 
was almost lost in the i6th century when the town was visited 
by Lclaiid. The making of spurs succeeded the cloth manu¬ 
facture and liecanie so noted that the saying “ as true as Kipon 
rowells ” \va.s a well-known proterli. Thi.s manufacture died 
out in (he iStli eenlury. Ripon was summoned to send two 
memhers to parliament in 1295, and occasionally from that 
time until 1328- 29. The privilege was revived in 1553, after 
which the burge.sses continued to .send two members mitil 1867, 
when they were allowed only one. This latter privilege was 
taken away by the Redi.stribution Bill of 1885, and it now gives 
its name to one of the divisions of the county, 

See Vicloria Couii/v Uiitorv, I'ortsAire; and W. Harrison, /i’i/kjh 
Millennrv: a Recntd 0/ thr t'cslwal and a History of the City, arranged 
under its Wattemeri and Mayors from the vear t^oo (1892). 

RIPON, a city of Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
on Silver Creek, about 22 m, W, of Fond du Lac, and afxiut 
75 m. N,W. of Milwaukee, Pop. (1890), 3358; (1900), 3818, 
of whom 885 were forcign-bom; (1903, state census), 3811. 
Ripon is served by the Oiicago & North-Western, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & .St Paul railways. The city has a 
Carnegie library, wliich also houses the library of the Ripon 
Historical Society, and is the .scat of Ripon College (non¬ 
sectarian, co-educational), which was founded in 1850 as tlie 
Lyceum of Ripon, and was named Ripon College in 1864 ; 
in 1908 it had 23 instruelors and 279 students. There are 
grain elevators and various manulactorics, among the products 
of which are cheese and other creamery products, flour, knit 
goods, pickles and canned goods, vvoodenware, washing machines 
and gloves. 

The site of Ripon was purchased in 1838 by John Scott 
Homer (1802-1883), of Virginia, secretary and acting-governor 
of Michigan Territory in 1835, and the first secretary of Wis¬ 
consin Territory in 1836-37, who named the vill^ when 
it was established in 1849 from the seat of his ancestors 
in York.shire. In May 1844 a settlement, named Cercsco or 
“ the Wisconsin Phalanx,” a Fourierist community,' organized 

‘ The cliartor, granted by the legislature in 1843, contained 
the following features: (1) property to be held in common; 


ill Southport (now Kcno.slin), liad been established in the 
vicinity. ■' l.oug House,” 400 ft. in length, was erected, 
whieh eimtiiiiuii tiiiemenis, uii anuisenient or leeture hall, 
and a diniiig-rmmi where all ate at a rmiiiiicin talile, and wiiere 
bixtrd was pnnided ai eo.st. sometimes as low as Mxls-llivee 
cents [ler week, Tli’ “(lass of usefulness” was divided 
into three groups, agrieiiltural, mechanical and educational, 
with such sulidivisions as uecessiiv dictated, and an e'aet 
account of latiour was kciil, 'Hie eomiiumily prospered 
materially from the Marl. In Hie steotid season it consisted 
of thirty families with property valued at 827,72;, ; in 184(1 
there were tfJo resident members, and the net profit loi the 
year wa.s 8()029. Kietilually differences of (pinion arose as 
to the division of labour, and the eomtnon dinmg-hall did 
not prove popular. Rivalry developed witli the village of 
Ripon. and the ((immunity guxe up its cluuter at tlie ilo.se i-l 
1850, diiiding propi'rly valued at $40,000 among the share 
holders. On the whole it was one of the most .suceT.ssfiil ex- 
pe'riments in cemimuiiism ever tried in America. In 1858 
kipon absorbed the village of Ceresco and was chartered as a 
city. At Ripon started one of the diseoniieclcd moveimiits 
tliat resulted m the founding of the Republican Party. 

Sco I). I'. Mapt'H. lltsioty of Yiipon (Milwaukee, Wis.. 
ConfiiilW. HuHorfirkl, Ututors/ of howl du i.m Comw/v (tKHd) ; A. 
Hintls, Americau i onnuimittn, mul Co-opetottvr Cohinr^i (.^nl crl,, 
C'lucaf'o, uiul r. A. J'lowrr, History of the ItcpuhlUan I'oHv 

RIPPERDA. JOHN WILLIAM. Baron, and afterwards dulo 
iif (1680-1737). political adventurer and Spanish minister, was 
a native of (irotiiiigen in the Nethcrliuiels. According lo a 
story which he himself set going during his adventures in Spain, 
bis iamilv was of .Spanidi origm. But there does not appear 
to be any foundation for lliis as.serlion. 'J'lie name was not 
uncommon in (ironiiigen. and was borne by several persons 
of some note in the r6fli and 171I1 eenliirics, one of wlinri 
was a follower of William the Silent. 'J'liev were people of 
sonic position, po.s.scs!iing “lordships” at Jansinia, Pocignst. 
and other plates, and some at least of tlicm were Roman 
(ultinlirs. John William, if lie was, as lie nsserltd. born a 
Roman C'ntliolir, conformed to Dutdi Calvinism in order to 
obtain his eledi'm ns delegate to the stiitcB-geiicral from 
Groningen. In 1715 he was sent by the Diileli government 
as aniliassador to Madrid. Saint-Simon says that his char¬ 
acter for probity was even then eonsidcred doubtful. The 
fortune of Orry, Alficroni and other foreigners in Spain, .showed 
that the court of Philip 3 ', offered a career lo adventurer:.. 
Ripperda-whose name is comnionly spelt Riperda by the 
.Spaniards—devoted himself to the Spanisli government, and 
professed himself a Roman Catholic. He first nttadied liirnsdf 
• to Alljeroni, and after the fall of that minister he betame tin 
agent of F.lizahetli Farnese, the restle.ss and intriguing ivitc 
of Philip V. Though perfectly unsrrupuleius in money matter-. 
and of a singularly vain and blush ring disposition, he did under¬ 
stand rommereial questions, and he has the merit of having 
pointed out tfiat the povxrty of Spain was mainly due lo Hie 
neglec-t of its agriailturr. But his fortune was not due to anv 
service of a useful kind he rendered bis mnsfers. He rose by 
undertaking to aid the queen, wlio.so influence over her huEhaiid 
was tiounefless, in her srliemes for .seruring the sueecssion (0 
Parma, Plaseneia and 'Tuscany for her sons. Ripperda was 
sent as sperial envoy to Vienna in 1725. He Ix-haved with 
ridiculous viole,nce, Itul the Austrian government, which 
wa,s under the influence of its own fixed idea, trtiitcd him 
seriously. Hie result of ten months of v'cry strange diplomacy 
was a treaty by which the emperor promised very little, but 

and share* to tv sold at $25 ; (2) land to lie limited to 40 acres for 
each member of the corporation; {3) a unanimous vote of tlie 
managers necessary for adiiitssion ; (4) an anniuU settlcaiienl of 
profits on the basis of une-<|iiarlcr credit to dividoml on stock, and 
thrce-(]uarters credit In labour; (3) free public schools, capital 
(laying three-quarters and labour emr-qiiartcr of cost; ami 
(6) complete religions toleration and Ho iirvoltinlary taxation 
for church support. 
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Spuin wa'. hound to pay heavy sub'iidii”;, which its exhausted 
ireauirv was (|uilc unable to udord. I’he emperor hoped to 
olitiiio inotK V. Klizabeth Kariiese hoped to secure the Italian 
duehies lor her sons, and some vague stipulations were made 
that ' hanes VI. should give his aid for the reeot'i’ry by Spain 
of Oibraltii,- a,,d Minorea. V/l.io r;!no. r.!a r> Mrned to Madrid 
at thi: close 111 1725 he asserted that llic emperor expected 
him to be made prime minister. The Spanish sovereign.s, who 
were overawed by this quite unfounded assertion, allowed him 
to grasp the most imiiortunt posts under the crown. He 
excited the violent hostility of the Spaniards, and entered 
into a complication of intrigues witli the French and English 
governments. Ilis career was short. In 17*6 the Airstrian 
envoy, who had vainly pressed fur the payment of the promised 
subsidies, came to an explanation with the Spanish sovereigns. 
It was discovered that Ripperda had not only made promises 
(hut he was not authorized to make, but had misappropriated 
large sums of money. The sovereigns who had made him duke 
and grandee .shrank from covering themselves with ridicule by 
icvcaling the way in which they had been deceived. Ripperda 
w.is dismissed with the promi.se of a pension. Being in terror 
III the hatred of the Spaniards, he took refuge in the English 
emtiussy. To secure the favour of tlie English envoy, Colonel 
William Stanhope, afterwards Lord Harrington, he betrayed 
tlie secrets of his government. .Stanhope could not protect 
bini, and he was sent as a prisoner to the castle of &govia. 
In 1728 be escaped, probably with the connivance of the govern¬ 
ment, and made his way to Holland. His last years are obscure. 
It is said that he reverted to Protestantism, and then went to 
Morocco, where he became a Mahommedan and commanded 
the Moors in an unsuccessful attack on Ceuta. But this story 
is lounded on his so-called Memoirs, which are in fact n Grub- 
•strcct tale of adventure published at Amsterdam in 1740. All 
that is really known is that he did go to Morocco, and tliat he 
died at Tetuan in 1737. 

Sec Arnold Ritter voo Arnetli, Frini Eugen van Siivnyen 
(Vienna, J864), for the negotiations of 1725, and Gabriel Syvebm, 
I'ne Cinir el uii nvenluner an Xi’Jll' slMa (Paris, iHgO). His 
Mrimits were translated into Englibh by J Campbell, London, 
1750. 

RISHAJI6SR, WILLIAM (e. laijo-r. 2312), English chronicler, 
made his profession as a Benedictine at St Alban’s ubbev in 
1271, of which he perhaps became the official chronicler. The 
most important of his writings is the Narralio de btUis afrud 
Lewes rt Evesham. Though written many vears afterwards 
and drawn from other sources, it is a spirited account of the 
barons’ war. He is so great an admirer of Simon de Montfort 
llmt this work has been called a hagiography. He is credited 
willi the authorship of a chronicle covering the period 1*59- 
1306; this has been disputed, but the work is printed under 
his name by Riley. Another work of his, of not much im- 
portMce, is a chronicle entitled Recapitulatis hrevis de festis 
domini Edwardi, (fc. He is probably not the author of other 
works commonly attributed to him. 

Autkosities.— WUhelmi Rishanger chronica el annales. Rolls 
Seiiet, ftttroducUon cd. H, T. Riley ; the Rarratio de bettis tthud 
Leweset Evesham, ed, J. U. HaUtwcll, Camden Society, i#40. 

RISK, hazard, chance of danger or loss, especially the 
rlutnce of loss to property, or gixids which an insurance company 
undertakes to make good to the insurer in return for the re¬ 
current payment of a sum called the premium (see iNStmAWB). 
The word appew late in English, and in the 17th century in 
the Fr. form risque or It. n'iiro or risfo, for risico, risigo ; cf. 
.Sp. riesgi). 'Ihc Med. Lat. n'sms, rischium and risicum are 
found, according to Du Cange (Gloss., qq.v.), as early as the 
13th century, Sktat (Etpu. Diet., 1910) accepts Diez’s su^cs- 
tion that the word is originally a sailor’s term, and is to be 
referred to a steep rock, from Lat. resteare, to cut 

hack, shut OR; thus Sp. amesgar, to run into danger, means 
literally “ togo k^nst a rock.” 

RISTi eULuR VOR (1607-1667), German poet, was bom 
^t OtteMen in Holstein on the 8th of March i6>7 ; the son of 


the Lutheran pastor of that place. He received his early 
training in Hamburg and Bremen ; after studying theology 
at Rinteln and Rostock, he became in 1633 private tutor in a 
family at Heide, and two years later (1635) was appointed 
pastor of the village of Wcdi-l on the Elbe, where he laboured 
until his death on the 31st of August 1667. Rist first made liis 
name known to the litcniry world by a drama, Perseus (1634), 
which he wrote while at Heide, and in the ne.xt succeeding 
years he produced a number of dramatic works of which the 
allegory Das jriedewiinschende Teutschland (1647) and Das 
Iriedejauchzende Teutschland (1653) (new cd. of both by H. M. 
Schletterer, 1864) are the most interesting. Rist soon became 
the central figure in a school of minor poets, and honours were 
showered upon him from every side. The emperor Ferdinand 
III. crowned him laureate in 1644, ennobled him in 1653, and 
invested him with the dignity of a Count Palatine, an honour 
which enabled him to crown, and to gain numerous poets for 
the Elbschwanen order, a literary and poetical society which 
he founded in 1656. He had already, in 164.s, been admitted, 
under the name “ Daphnis aus Cimbrien,” to the literary order 
of Pegnitz, and in 1647 he became, as ” Der Riistige,’’ a member 
of the Fruchtbringende Gesell.schaft. It is, however, as a writer 
of church hymns (see IIvmns) that Rist is best known to fame. 
Among these several are still retained in the evangelical hymn 
book; e.g. 0 Ewigkeit, du Drmnerworl and Ermunl're dieji, 
mein sehwacher Oeist. Collections of his poems appeared 
under the titles Musa Teutonica (1634) and Hiiiimlische Lieder 
(« 643 )- 

Selections of Risl’b writings have been published by W. Muller 
in vol. viii. of his BthUotheh deutscher Dichter des 27 Jahrh (1822 
1S.48). and by K. Goedeke and £. Goeze (1883). See T. Hansen. 
Johann KtsI und seine Zeit (18721; K. T. Gaedertz, /. 76 s/ at, 
niederdeutscher Dramaiiker {Jahrh. f. niederdeutsche SJrache, vol. vii. 
1881) ; and M. von Waldberg's article m the Atig deutsche Ilia 
graphie. 

RIBTITOH (or Ristich), JOVAN (1831-1899), Servian sialvs- 
man, was boni at Kragugevats in 1831. He was educated at 
Belgiade, Heidelberg, Berlin and Paris. After failing lo 
obtain a professorship in the high school of Belgrade, he wa- 
appointed in i86t Servian diplomatic agent at Constantinople. 
Ilis reputation was enhanced by the series of negotiations 
which ended in the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from 
the Servian fortresses in 1867. On his return from Constanti¬ 
nople he was offered a ministerial post by Prince Michael, who 
described him as “ his right arm,” but declined office, licing 
opposed to the reactionary methods adopted by the prinee’.s 
government. He had already become the recognized leader 
of the Liberal party. After the assassination of Priiire 
Michael in 1868, he was nominated member of the council of 
regency, and on the 2nd Januarj' 1869 the first Servian con¬ 
stitution, which was mainly his creation, was promulgated. 
When Prince Milan attained his majhrity in 1872, Ristitcli 
became foreign minister; a few months later he was appointed 
prime minister, but resigned in the following autumn (1873). 
He again became prime minister in April 1876, and conducted 
the two wars against Turkey (July j876-Mardi 1877 and 
December 1877-Marrh 1878). At the congress of Berlin be 
laboured with some success to obtain greater advantages for 
Servia than had been accorded to her by the treaty of San 
Stefano. The provisions of the treaty of Berlin, however, 
disappointed the Servians, owing to the obstacles now raised 
to the realization of the national programme; the Ristitcli 
government became unpopular, and resigned in 1880. In 
1887 King Milan (who had assumed the royal title in 1882). 
alarmed at the threatening attitude of the Radical parly, 
recalled Rktitch to power at the head of a coalition cabinet; 
a new constitution was granted in 1888, and in the following 
year the king abdicated in favour of his son, Prince Ale.xander. 
Ristitch now became head of a council of regency, entrustisl 
with power during the minority of the young icing, and a 
Radical ministry was formed. In 1892, however, Risilteli 
transferred the government to the Liberal party, with which 
he had always been connected. This step and the subseiiiient 
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conduct of the Liberal politicians caused serious discontent in 
tlie country. On the ist (13th) of April 1803 King Alexander, 
by a successful stratagem, imprisoned the regents and minLsters 
in the palace, and, declaring himself of age, recalled tlie 
Kadicals to office. Rislitch now retired into private life. 
He died at Belgrade on 4th September 1899. Though cautious 
deliberate by temperament, he was a man of strong will 
and firm cliarwUr. lie was the author of two published 
works: The External Relations oj Servia from 1S4S to i 80 y 
(Belgrade. 1887) and A IHplomatte History of Setvia (Belgrade, 
tW>)- (j, D, U.) 

RISTORI, ADELAIDE (1822-1906), Italian actrc&s, was born 
at Cividalc del Friuli on the 30th of January 1822, the daughter 
of strolling players. As a child she appeared upon the stage, 
and at fourteen made her first success as Franrcsca da Rimini in 
Silvio Pellico’s tragedy. She was eighteen when for the first 
time she played Mar)’ Stuart in an Italian version of Schiller’s 
play. .She had been a member of the Sardinian company and 
also of the Ducal company at Parma for some years before her 
marriage (1846) to the marchese Giuiiano Capranica del Grillo 
(d. 1861); and after a short retirement she returned to the stage 
and played regularly in Turin and the provinces. It was not 
until 1855 that she paid her first professional visit to Paris, where 
the part of Francesca was chosen for her dihut. In this she was 
rather coldly received, but she took Paris by storm in the title 
role of Alfieri’s Myrrha. Furious partisanship was aroused by 
the appearance of a rival to the great Kaehel. Paris was divided 
into two camps of opinion. Humble playgoers fought at galler) 
doors over the merits of their respective favourites. The two 
famous women never actually met, but the French actress seems 
to have been convinced that Ristori had no feelings towards her 
but those of admiration and respect. A tour in other countries 
was followed (1856) by a fresh \isit to Paris, when Ristori 
appeared in Montanelli’s Italian translation of Legouve’s Medea. 
•She repeated her success in this in London. In 1857 she visited 
Madrid, playing in Spanish to enthusiastic audiences, and in 1866 
she paid the first of four visits to the United States, where she 
won much applause, particularly in Giacometti's Eliisahelh,&n 
Italian study of the English sovereign. She finally retired from 
professional life in 1885, and died on the 9th of October 1906 
in Rome. She left a son, the marchese Georgio Capranica del 
Grillo. Her Studies and Memoirs (1888) provide a lively account 
of an interesting career, and are particularly valuable for the 
chapters devoted to the psychological explanation of the 
characters of Marj^ Stuart, Elizabeth, MjTrha, Phaedra and 
Lady Macbeth, in her interpretation of which Ristori com¬ 
bined high dramatic instinct with the keenest and most critical 
intellectual study. 

Sec also Kate Field, Adelaide Ristori ■ A Biography (New York, 
1807) ; K. Peron Kingston, Adelaide Ristori: A Sketch of her life 
(1856); Daily Telegraph (London, Ool. 10, iqo6). 

RITCHIE, CHARLES THOMSON RITCHIS, isr baron 

(1838-1906), English politician, was bom at Dundee, and 
educated at the City of I,ondon school. He went into business, 
and in 1874 was returned to parliament as Conservative member 
for the Tower Hamlets. In 1B85 he was made secretary to the 
Admiralty, and from 1886 to 1892 president of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, in Lord Salisbury’s administration, sitting as 
member for St George’s in the East. He was responsible for the 
Local Government Act of 1888, instituting the county councils ; 
and a large section of the Conservative party always owed him a 
grudge for having origmated the London County Council. In 
Lord .Salisbury’s Utter ministries, as member for Croydon, he was 
president of the Board of Trade (1895-1900), and home secretary 
(1895-1900): and when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach retired in 1902, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer in Mr Balfour’s cabinet. 
Though in his earlier years he had been a “ fair-trader,” he was 
strongly opposed to Mr Chamberhiin’s movement for a pre¬ 
ferential tariff (sec the articles on Balfour, A. J., and Chamber- 
lAtN, J.), and he resigned office in Septembff 1903. In December 
1905 he -was created a peer, but he was in ill-health, and he died 
at Biarritz on the 9th of January 1906. 
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RITCHIE, DAVID GEORGE (1853-1903), Scottish philosopher, 
was bom at Jedburgh, son of the Rev. George Ritchie, D.D. 
He had a distinguished university career at Edinbu^h, and 
lialliol College, Oxford, and after being fellow of Josus and tutor 
of lialliol was clec-ted profe.ssor of logic and metaphysics at St 
Andrews. He was president of Uie Aristotelian .Society in 1898. 
Among his works are : Uanvinism and PoHlies (1889); Prin¬ 
ciples of State Interference (1891); Darrein and Hegel (1893); 
Natural Rights (1895); a translation with R. Lodge and T. E. 
Matheson of liluntschli s Theory of thr State (1885); many articles 
in Mind, Philosophical Review, &c. His Philosophieai Studies 
was edited with a memoir by R. Lalta (1905). 

RITSCHL, ALBRECHT (1822-1889). German theologian, 
was bom at Berlin on tlw 25th of March 1822. His father, 
Georg Karl Benjamin Ritschl (i783-i8<;8), became in 1810 
pastor at the church of St Mary in Berlin, and from 1827 to 1854 
was general superintendent and evangelical bishop of Tomerania. 
Albrecht Ritsclil studied at Bunn, Halle, Heidelberg and 
Tubingen, At Halle he came under Hegelian influences through 
the teaching of Julius Schnller (1810-1868) and J. H. Erdmann 
( 1 ). 1805). In 1845 lie was entirely captivated by the TitbingCn 
school, and in his work Das hvongeltum Marcitms und das 
hanonische Evangelium des Lukas, published in 1846, he appears 
us a disciple of F. ('. Baur. 'I'his did not last long with him, 
however, for the sccimd edition (1857) of his most important 
work, on the origin of the old Calliolic Church (Die Enislehimg 
der alt-kathol. Kirelie), .shows consideruble divergence from 
the first edition (1850), and reveals an entire emancipation 
from F. C. Baur’s mctliod. Ritschl was prote.ssor of theology 
at Bonn (exlraordiniirius 1852 ; ordinarius 1859) and Gottingen 
(1864; Consistorialrath uLso' in 1874), his addresses on religion 
delivered at the latter university showing the impression made 
upon his mind by his enthusiastic studies ol Kiinl and Schleicr- 
mucher. Finally, in 1864, came the influence of Rudolf laitze. 
He wrote a large work on the Christian doctrine of justification 
and atonement. Die Christliehe Lelire von der Reehlfertigung und 
Versohnung, putilished during the years 1870-74, and in 1880-86 
a history of pietism (/he Cesehichtr des Pietisnius). llis system 
of tlieology is contained in the former. He died at GOttingen 
on the 20th of March 1889. 

His .son, Otto Ritschl (b. 18O0), after sludving at Gdttingen, 
Bonn und Giessen, liecamc professor at Kiel (extraordinarius) 
in 1889 and afterwards at Bonn (oxtruordinarius 1894; or- 
dinarius 1897). He has published, amongst other works, 
ScMriernmhers Stellung sum Christentum in seinen Reden Rber 
die Religion (1888), and a Life of his father (2 vols., 1829-96). 

Ritschl claims to carry the work of Luther and Si^lcier- 
machcr, especially in ridding faith of the t)Tanny of scholastic 
philosophy. His system sluiws the influence of Kant’s destruc¬ 
tive criticism of the claims of Pure Reason, recognition of the 
value of morally conditioned knowledge, and doctrine of the 
kingdom of ends; of Schleicmiacher'.s histimical treatment 
of Christianity, regulative use of the idea of re%ious fellowship, 
emphasis on the importance of religious feeling; and of Lotze’s 
theory of knowledge and treatment of personality. Ritschl’s 
work made a profound impression on German thouglit and 
gave a new confident to German theologj', while at the same 
time it provoked a storm of hostile criticism; his school has 
grown with remarkable rapidil.v. This is (icrheps mainly due 
to the bold religious positivism with whi^ he assumes that 
spiritual experience is real and that faith has not only a legiti¬ 
mate but even a paramount claim to provide the highest inter¬ 
pretation of the world. The life of trust in God is a fact, not 
so much to be explained as to explain everything else. Kitacbl’s 
standpoint b not that of the individual subject. The objective 
ground on which he bases his system b the relmoas ^peri- 
ence of the dirbtian community. Tlie “ immediate.dbiect of 
theological knowledge b the fakh of the community,’’ and 
from thb positive religious datum theology constructs a “ total 
view of the world and human life.” Thus the essence o' 
Rilschl’s work b systematic theolo|y. Nor does he jpainfuli) 
work up to his master-category, for it b given in the knowleite 
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oi Jesus Clirist revealed to the (•omniunity. lliat God is line 
and that the purpose of Jlii love is the moral organization 
•f humanity in the "Kingdom ot God”—this idea, with its 
immensr range of a|)pliration—i.. implied in Ritsehl s initial 
datum. 

I'rom this vanUie-t;rmin<l Kitsclil cnlicizei. the use of Anstolrl- 
lanism and spcculativi' plolosophy in .scliolastic and J’rotesUnl 
theology 11< lioMs that .such philosophy is loo shallow for theology. 
Hegelianism all'iiipls to .squ'i./e all life into the categories of 
logic ■ .Ai istnieliamsm deals with ' things in general " and ignores 
the ralical distinction betnecn nature and sjiint. Neither llegel- 
lanisiii nor Aristolelianisin is " iiUd ” eiioiigli to sound the depths 
of retigious life. Neilliei conren es " (lod " as correfative to human 
" trust "(cf '/’/lee/egie loii/.tfc/ii/'Av'.i/i. e.sp. p S set].) tint Kitschl's 
recoil carries liim so tar tlial he is h tf alone with merely " practical " 
exjienenee. " I'aith " knows (lod in His active refation to (he 
" kiiigdoni,'' hut nol at all as " sell-existent.’’ 

ills jiniil.ilioii ot llieological knowledge to the bounds of liuman 
need iiiiglil, il logic.illy pressed, run periiouslv near plienomeiiali.sin; 
and his epistemologv (’’ we only know things i« Iheir activities ") 
does not cover tins weakness In seeking iilliiiiule realily in the 
circle ot " active conscious .sensation,’’ lie rules out all " nietu 
physic.’’ Indeed, iniicli that is pari of normal (liristian fuitli 
f.c the Mteniilv of the Son -is passed over as beyond the range 
of Ills method Kitschl’s theory of " value judgments " (IlVrt/iKi- 
lii-ih') illustrates this lorm id agnosticism. Iteligioiis judgments ot 
value iletcrmine ohjecls according to then hem iiig on our moral and 
sjnritiial weliaie. ’I hev imiilv a lively sens.- of radical human 
need 'I’hts surl ot linowiedgi stands ijuite apart from that 
jirisluced by " theoretic " and " disinterestisl " judgments The 
former moves in a world of " values,'’ and judges things as they are 
related to our " tiiiidaineiital selt-teehiig ’’ I'he latter moves m 
a world ot cause and idled (.V Jt. Kit.schl a|)|ieais to confine 
.’Vtctajihysic to llie category ot ( aiisalitv ) Tlie tlvory as lormulateil 
has such grave amhigiiitii*s, that his theology, w'liich, as we have .si*en. 

IS wholly based on unconijiioinising n ligioiis realism, has actually 
htvn charged with individualistic .suhjictivi.sin. It Kilschl had 
dearly .shown that iiidgnients ol value enlold and transform other 
types ot knowledge, just as the '' sjiiritual man ’’ includes and trans- 
ligiiresbill does not annihilate the "imlurid man,” then within the 
comjiass of this sjurituaUv conditioned knowhslge all other know 
ledge would be seen to have a function anil a home, 'the Ihi'ory 
III valui'-juilgmeiils is jiarl loo ol his ultra jii'acticul tendency. 
iKith " metaphy.sic ” and "mysticism’' are riitlilesslv condemned. 

I’uith-knowledge ajipears to be wrenched Irotn its iK-arings and sus. 
jieilded in miil ocean I’erhajis if he liail lived to see the progress j 
ol will-iisvchologv he might hai’c welcomed the hope of a more . 
sjiirlluai jihilosojiliy | 

A lew iiislunces wilt illustrate Kitschl's jiositive systematic tlieo | 
'logy. The concejilion of God as I'uther is given to the commuiiitv I 
m Kcvelatioo. He must Ik- regarded in Ills active relationship to | 
Ihe " kingdom.” as spiritual personality revealed in sjnritiial pur- i 
jiosivencss. Ills " Love " is His will as diiected inwards the realiza¬ 
tion of Ills iiurjxise in the kingdom. Ills " Kighleousness ” is His I 
liilelily to this purjuise. With God as " First Cause ” or " .Moral j 
Legislator " theologv has no concern ; nor is it iiitercstnl in the j 
" spi’culative " problems indicated by the traditional doctrine ot i 
the Trinity. " Natural theology " has no valiu save where il leans ' 
0.1 taith. Again, Christ has lor the religious Hie ol the communiti’ 
the unique value of I'mindiT and Kedeemcr. He is the perfect 
Rm-clation ot Goil and the Exemjdar of true religion. His work in 
loumling the kingdom was a personal vocation, the .spirit ot which 
He communicates to believers, " thus, as exalted king. " .suslaining 
Ihe lite ol Ills kingdom. Ills Kesurrectioii i, a ncce.vviry jnirt ol 
Christian b lief (G. Kcke, pp. is’S-ivi). " Hivinitv" is a jirerti 
cate applied bv lailh to Jesus in His founding and nsleeming 
.ictlvity. We note here that though Uitschl gives Jesus a unique 
and unapproachable position in His active relaiion tii the kingdom, 
be di'clines to rise above this relative teaching. The " Two Nature '’ 
roblem and the eternal relation ot the Son to the Father hiue no 
caring on exiK'rience, and theretorc stand outside the range ol 
theology. 

Once more, in the iloclriii'e ol sin and ri.ilemplion. the governing 
idea IS God's fatherly jnirjiose tor Hi.s family Sin is tile eoiitra- 
iliction of that purjiose, and guilt is alienation Irom the family. 
Kedcmptioii, jusliliealion. regeneration, adoption, iorgiveness, 
reconciliation all m''an the same thing - the restoration ol the 
broken family relationship. Ail depends on the Mediation of 
Christ, who iiiaintuincd the filial relationsliip even to His death, 
and communicates it to the brolherhootl of Ix lievers. Everything 
IS defined bv the idea ot the family The whole apjiaraliis of 
" forensic ” ideas (law, punishment, satisfaction. Sx) is summarily 
rejected as foreign to God's purpose ot love. Ifitsctil is so faithful 
to the standpoint ol the religious enmmunily, that he luis nothing 
definite to say on many inrvilahle qiieslions. such as the relation 
tif God to pagan races. His school, in whicli 1 . G, W. Herrmann, 
luHus Kaftan and .\dolf Harnack are ihr ciiief names, diverges 
wm his teaching in many directions; r.g Kaftan ajipreciates the 


mystical side of religion, Harnack’s criticism is very difierent from 
Kilsclirii arbitrary exegesis. They are united on the value ot faith- 
Jinuwiedge ns ujijjosed to " melajihysic.'’ 

See A. Kit.schl, Die Chnsthche Lchre von dev Kechtjevligung 
und Verst’hming (yril ed , iSBij) ■, Unlernehl in dev Chridhehrn 
Lehve (verj' many editions) ; and Theolngie und Aleta/ihysih (znd 
ed., itihy), give ins mam pii.silion. Many liislorical and oilier 
works liesiiles —E. Utrlraiid, Cue tioitvellc concepliou de la rlicmf'- 
tion. Lo Ductiiiie de la jiishliiatioH el de la reeoHciltation dans te 
sysDme de Ititsehl (iHcji); H. Scho.’n, Lrs flrigtiirs ktslorniiies de la 
Ihhilogte de llUsthl (thyi) ; G. Kcke, Dir theologiiche Sihulr, A. 
liitsenVs mid die rvu»Lelisclie luyc/te dev Oegenwavt (itioy) ; Janies 
Orr, The liitsc/iiian 1 henlogy and the livaiigeliuil J'aitli (l.imdon, 
iSqk) ; and A. E, Garvie, The liUschUan Theology (i'.dmbnrgli, 
iSijO), in both of wliich the bibliograjihv of the movement is given. 
Cf. ()lto Ffleiderer, Develofnient o/ ’/heolugv in Gevmany mice Ivant 
(iSyo). 'Tile German literature on Hie siiliject is very large; see 
article in Ileviog-Ilaui h. vol. xi ii, 

RITSCHL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (i8o6 1876), (lermnn 
scholar, was born in 1806 in 'riiuringia. His family, in which 
culture and poverty were hereditary, were I’rotestanls who 
had migrated several generations earlier Irom Hohemia. 
Ritsehl was fortunate in liis school training, at a time when 
the great reform in the liigher schools ol Prussia had not yet 
been thoroughly carried out. His chief teacher, Spitzner, 
a pupil of Gottfried Hermann, divined the hoy’s genius and 
allowed it free' growth, apjilying only so much either of stimulus 
! or of restraint as was absolutely needful. Alter a wasted year 
[ at the university of Leipzig, 'where Hermann stood at the 
I zenith of his fame, Ritsehl pas.sed in 1826 to Halle. Here he 
i came under the powerful intlucnee ol Reisig, a young “ Hcr- 
manniancr ’’ with exceptional talent, a lascinaling personality 
and a rare gift lor instilling into his pupils hi> own ardour for 
classical study. The great controversy between the " Realists ” 

I und the “ Verlialists " was then at its height, and Ritsehl 
j naturally sided with Hermann ngain.st Boeekh. The early 
death ol Reisig in 1828 did not sever Ritsehl from Halle, where 
he began his prole.ssorial eareer with a great reputation and 
lirilliant success, hut soon hearers fell away, and the pinch ol 
poverty compelled his removal to Breslau, where he reached 
the rank of “ordinary” professor in 1834, and held other 
ofliees. The great event of Ritschl’s life was a sojourn ol 
nearly a year in Italy (1836 -37), spent in libraries and museums, 
and more particularly in the laborious examination of the 
Amhro.sian palimpsest of Plautus at Milan. Tlte remainder 
of his life was largely occupied in working out the material then 
gathered and the ideas tlien conceived. Bonn, whither he 
removed on his marriage in 1839, and where he remained for 
twenty-six years, was the great scene of his activity lioth as 
•scholar and’ as teacher. The philological seminary which he 
controlled, although nominally only joint-director with Welcker, 
iK’Camc a veritable offiana litterarum, a kind of Isocratean 
school of classical .study; in it were trained many of the fore¬ 
most .scholars of the last forty years. The names of Georg 
Curtius, Ihnc, Schleicher, Bemays, Ribbeck, Lorenz, VaUen, 

I Hiihner, Bitchelcr, Helhig, Benndorf, Ricse, Windlsch, who 
j were his pupils cither at Bunn or at Leipzig, attest his fume and 
! power us a teacher. In 1854 Otto Jahn look the place of the 
j venerable Welcker at Bonn, and after a time .succeeded in 
! dividing with Ritsehl the empire over tlie philological school 
I Ihcrc. Tlie two iiad been friends, but after gradual estrange¬ 
ment a violent dispute arose lietween them in 1865, which for 
many months divided into two hostile forces the universities 
and the press of Germany. Both sides were .steeped in fault, 
but Ritsclil undoubtedly received liarsh treatment from the 
1‘nissian gtivemment, and pressed his resignation. He ac¬ 
cepted a call to latipzig, where he died in harness in 1876. 
i Ritschl’s character was strongly marked. The spirited 
; element in him wa.s powerful, und to some at times he scorned 
overbearing, but his nature was noble at the core; and, though 
intolerant of inefficiency and stupidity, he never asserted his 
personal claims in any mean or petty way. He was warmly 
attached to family and friends, und yearned continually after 
I sympathy, yet he established real intimacy tyith only a few. 
He had a ^cal faculty for organization, as is shown by his 
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administration of the university library at Bonn, and by the ■ (liscrimitiatiuf! estimate of Ritschl’s work is that by Ludan Muellir 
ciffht years of kuiour which larried to sucres.-, a v.orj< of infinite : tl'crliu, i«77). (J. S. R.) 

comple.\ity, the kumms Prisaie Lalinitalis Monmnenta hpi- ' RITSON, JOSEPH (1752-iSo,?). Enslwh antiquary, was 
graphica (Bonn, 1862). 'i'bi.s volume presents 1.1 admirable : berrn at Stockton-on-Tees, of a Westmorland yeoman family, 
facsimile, witli prefatory notices and indexes, the l.alin in- i on the end of Ortolscr 1752. He was educated fur the law, 

scriptions from the earliest times to the end of the republic. \ and .settled in London us a conveyancer when twenty-two. 

It lorms an introductory \-olume to the Berlin Ciirpii! Itunip- ‘ He devoted his simre time to literature, and in 1782 publishr<l 
tiomw! Latinarum, the excellence of which is larg<-K due to the I an attack on W’arton's History oj liiiglisli Poetry, 'i'hc fierce 
precept and example of Kits<-hl, though he bad no hiind in tie- . and insulting lone of his Observations, in which VVarton was 
later volumes. The results of Kitscbr.s life are mainly f?atbered \ treated as a showy pretender, iind cha'ged with (-heating and 
up in a long scries of monographs, for the most part of the j lying to cover his ignorance, made a great sensation in literary 

highest fini.sh, and rich in ideas which have leavened the ' circles. In nearly all the small points with which he dealt 

scholarship of the time-. Ritson wa.-- in the right, and his corrections have since been 

As a scholar. Rilschl was of the lineage of Bcnllev, to whom ' adopted, but the unjustly bitter language of liisi ri icismswsed 
he looked up, like Hermann, with fervent admiration. His great anger at the lime. much, it would apjicar, to Ritson s 
best cflorts were spent in studying the languages and literatures j delight. In 178,? Johnson and Steevens were assailed in thc 
nf Greece and Rome, rather than the hie of the Greeks and | .same bitter Itushion as Warlon for their text of Shake.spcnr>-. 
Romans. He w-as sometimes, but most unju.stly, charged with ! Bisho[i I’ercy was next subjected to a furious onslaught m tin 
taking a narrow view of “ I’hilologie.’’ That he keenly ap- I preface to a collection of Aveirnl .Songs ())rinted 1787. tlati-d 
preciated the importance of ancient institutions and ancient ' 1700. published 1702). 'I'he only thing that can lie said in 
art both his published ptipers and the records of his lectures I extenuation of Ritson’s unmatihable acrimony is that In- 
amplv testify. Hi- devoted himself for the mo.st part to Hu- i spared no pains himselt to ensure arcurary in the texts ol 
study of ancient peu-try, and in [xtrticular of the curly Latin I old songs, ballads and metrical romances which ho edited, 
drama. J'his formed tiie (cntrc Irom which his investigations [ His (-ollei-tion ol the Robin Hood Ixtllads is perhaps his gieirtesl 
radiated. .Starting Iroin this he ranged ot er the whole remains j single ai hievcment. Scott, who adinired his industry and 
of pre-(.'iceronian Latin, and not only analysed but augmented j accuracy in spite of his temper, was almost the only man wlio 
the souri-es from which our knowledge of it must come. Before ' could gel on with him. On one (x-cusion, when he called in 
l-'.it.schl the lu-quaintum e of scholars with early laitin w-as I .Scott's aliM-nce. he spoke .so-rudely to Mrs Scott that laiyden, 
so dim and restrii ted that it would perhaps be hardly an ! who was present, threatened to “ thraw his m-ck " and throw 
( xaggera tion to call him it.s rt-al discoverer. ] him out ol tiu- window. Sp<-lling wa.s one of his eccentricities. 

To the world in general Rilschl was best known as a student . his own iiaim- beuig an example : Ritson is .short pronunciation 
of I’lautus. He cleared away the accretions of agi-s, and b\ j for Riihardson. As early as 1796 Ritson showed signs ol 
efforts ol that real genius wliii h goes hand in hand w'ith labour, ' mental collapse, and on the 10th of September 1803 he becanu- 
brought to light many of the true tcatures of the original. It I completely insane, barricaded bimsclt in his chambers at 
IS infinitely to be regretted that Ritsehl’s results were never ' Gray's Inn, ni.ule a bonfire ol manuscripts, and was finallx 
eombined to form lliat monumental edition ol I’lautus of which i forc ibly removed to Hoxton, where he died on the 23rd of tlu- 
hc dreamed in his earlier life, Ritsehl’s examination of the I month. 

I'lautiiie MSS. was Ixitli laborious and brilliant, and greatly I RITTEHHOOSE, DAVID (i 7 JSAmerican ostrnnomer. 
extended the knowledge of I’lautus and of the ancient laitin ; was born at Germantown, I’t-iiiisylvania. on the 8th of April 
drama. Of this, two striking ( xamplcs may be- ( lied. By | 17,32. First a watchmaker and nu-ehunieian lie afterwards 
the aid of the Ambrosian palimpsest he recovered the name | became trcasur.r of I’ennsylvania (1777-81)), and from 1792 t.i 
T. Mucrius Plautus, for the vulgatc M. Accius, and proved it | 17(7,3 director c Hu- U.S. mint (I’hihidcljiliia). He was largcb 
( orrect by strong extraneous arguments. On the margin of occupied in i7'',3iin(l in 1770-8(1 in sc-ttling the houndories ol 
the Palatine MSS. the marks C and DV continually recur, ! several of the s;ales. He was a fellow of the Royal Society ol 
and had been variously explained. Rilschl proved that they | lamdon, and a member of the American Philosopliical Society : 
meant “ Canticum ” and “ Hi verb! urn.” and hence showed ’ and was cIci-'ulI prc-.sidcnl of the latter socii'ty in 1791. As an 
that in the Roman comedv only the conversations in iambic- astronomer. RiUenhouse’s prineipal merit is that lie inlroduecd 
senarii were not intended’for the singing voire. Thus was j in 1786 the usi of spider lines in the locus of a transit instrument, 
brought into strong relief a fact without which there can lie no His priority wiLh regard to this useful invention was acknow 
tree appreciation of Plautus, viz. that his plays were comic Icdgcd by E. Trougliton, who brought spider lines into universal 
operas rather than comic dramas. use in astroiiumii .-il instruments (sec \-on Zac-h’s Monatlirlir 

In conjectural criticism RiLschl was inferior not only to his Correspondeir.. vol. ii, p. 2i,s). liut l-'clice Fontana (17,30 
great predeces.sors but to .some of his contemporaries. His 1805), professor of physics at the university ol Pisa, and 
imagination was in this field (but in this field only) hampered afterwards din ,7lor of the museum at Florence, had alrtady 
by erudition, and his judgment was uneonseiously warp^ by 1 anticipated thr invention in 1775. though no doubt this fact was 
the desire to find in his text illustration.s of his discoveries. 1 unknown to Kittenhouse. His researches were puMisbed in 
But still a fair proportion of fiis textual labours has .stood the 1 the Transaetio.is oj the Ameriiati Plitiosopliiral Soeiety (178,1: 
test of time, and he rendered immense service by his study of | i7()9). lie died at Philadelphia on the afith of June 1796. 
Plautine metres, a field in w-hich little advana; had been made | Sec Memvi 1181.3) by William Ttarion. 
since the time of Bentley. In-this matter Ritschl was aided i RITTER, HEINRICH (1791-18^), German philosopher, 
by an accomplishment rare (as he himself lamented) in Germany ! was born at Zc-bst on the aisl ol November 1791, and died at 
--the art of writing Latin verse. ! Gottingen on Ibe .3rd of Februarj- 1869. He studied philosopliy 

In spite of the incompleteness, on many sides, of his work ! and lheolog\- sit Gottingen and Berlin until 1815. In 1824 
Ritschl must be a.ssign^ a place in the history of learning i he became extraordinary professor of philosophy at Berlin, 
among a very select tew. Ilis studies are presented principally | whence he w-a- transfeiTMl to Kiel, where he occupied the clmir 
in his Opuscula collcrted partly before and partly since hi.« ; of philosophy Irom 1833 to 1837. He then accepted a similar 
death. The Trinummus (twice edited) was the only specimen - po.sition at the university of Gottingen, where he rmained 
of his contemplated edition of Plautus which he completed. ] till his death. His chief work was a history of philosophy 
The edition lias been continued by some of his pupils—Goetz, I (Geschiekle tier Philosophie) published in twelve vedumes at 
Loewe and others. I Hamburg froi.T 1829 to 185,3. This hook is the prixiuct of a 

The facts of Rifschfs life may be bo.st learned from the elaborate j wWe and Ihcrough knowleclg* of the .subject aided by an / X 
biography W Otto Kihbock (Leipris. 1870)- An interosting and < iinpartiai crutral faculty, and its \nhie is demonstrated by .tjlir 
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fact that it iias been translated into almost all the Uiiguapes 
of Kurojte. lt<- wrote also aciounts ot nneient schools of 
[liiilosopliy, the loniaas. the Tythiigoreans and the Megarians. 
iiesidc these important historical works, he published u large 
inimber ol treatises of whieti the lollowing may be mentioned : 

1 much tur I 'mlotii/tgutif; Uher dte umcsic dciilsche Philiniiphte 
zeU Kaiil (iKqt); Die christliche Philosnphie his auf die 
iieufsteu /.eilni (2 vols., i85S-5t)), u work which supplemented 
the Cesiiiirlile ; Ahriss der phiiosophischm Logik (1824); 
I'lher das I'rrhallms der J’/tilosophit ziiiii Men (18,^5); 
lltslinia pliilosaphiae Giaecii-Rumatiae (m collnlxiration with 
I'rcller, i8,?8 ; 7th cd., 188R); Kleine philosophischt Schrijiat 
(i8_tP'4o); System der Liigik und Metaphysik (1856); 
l.neyklopmlie der philoMipliisilien Wissensihafteii (1862-64); 
I'.rnest Renan, liber die Nulunvissensehallen und die Gesehiehte 
(18(15); lUhei das Hose und seme Folge,i (r8(iq). Of these 
latter, the one ticst known in JingUnd is the History of Greek 
and Koniati I’iiilosophy, which, by reason of the excellence 
ol its arrangement and its judiciou.s quotations and notes, is 
.ilrnost indtspeasahle to the .student of ancient philosoph)'. 

RITTER, KARL (177(1 185(1), German geographer, was born 
al Qtiedlinburg on the 7th ol August iTji), and died in llerlin 
Oil the 28th ol SefitcmlKT 1850. llLs father, a physician, left 
Ins lainiK in straitened circumstances, and Karl was received 
into the Sehnepfenthal institution then iiist founded h.v 
( hristiun Gotthilf Salzinann (1744 1811) lor the purpose ol 
testing his edueational theories. The Salzmann system was 
practically tliat of Rousseau; conformity to natural law 
and enlightenment were its watchword.s ; great attention wa.s 
given to practical life; and the modern languages were 
(.ircfully taught, to the eomplete e.se.lusion of l,alin and Greek. 
Hitter already showed geographical aptitude, and when hi.s 
schooldays were drawing to a close his future course was 1 
determined by an intnaluction to Uethmann llollwi'g. a banker 
in Franklort. It was arranged that Ritter should become [ 
Uitor to Hollweg’s children, but that in the meantime he should I 
itUeiid the university ut his patron's espetise. His duties as | 
tutor in the Hollweg family began al Frankfort in 1798 and | 
(s.ulinued lor fifteen years. The years 1814-19. which he j 
spent at Ghltingcn in order still to watch over the welfare | 
ol his pupils, were those in which he began to devote him- 
sell exclusively to geographical inquiries. He had already I 
inivclled extensively in Europe when in 1817-18 he brought ' 
out his first masterpiece, Die Erdkunde iiii Verhdltnis zui | 
A'atur und aur GescMckte des Menschen (Berlin, 2 vols., 1817- j 
1818). In 1819 he became professor of history at Frankfort, j 
and in 1820 professor extraordinarius ol history at Berlin, 
wlicre shortly afterwurd.s he liegun also to lecture at the military 
college. He remained in this position till his death. The 
second edition of his Erdkmtde (i822-,58) was conceived on a 
much larger scale than the first, but he completed only tlie | 
sections on Africa and the various countries of Asia. The 
service rendered to geography .by Ritter was especially notable 
because he brought to his work a new conception of the subject. 
Geography was, to use his own expression, a kind of physiology 
and comparative anatomy of the earth: rivers, mountains, 
gktoiers, ic., were so many distinct or(mns, each with its own 
appropriate functions; and, as his physical frame is the liasis 
of the man, determinative to a large extent ol his life, so the 
structure of each country is a leading element in the historic 
progress of the nation. Moreover, Ritter was a scientific 
ciMiipilcr of the first rank. Among his minor works may Ik 
mentioned Voekalle eurapiiistker Velkerfesekiehlen vor Herodol 
Hlerlin, tSao); Die Stupas ... an der iiidabaktriseken 
R anigssirasse und die Kidosse van Bamiyan (18.58); Einleilung 
tur allgemtsuen vergtaehenden Ceapaphie (Berlin, 1852) ; 
■■ Uemerkungen Ulicr Vernnsclutulichungsmillel ’•uumlichw Ver- 
liilltniasr bei grapitischen Dnrstellungen durch Form u. Zahl," 
in the Trans, of the Berlin Academy, 1828. After his death seler- 
iKMis from his lectures were published under the titles GescMekte 
der Erdkunde {t86i). AUgemeitte Erditunde (1862), and Europa 
.jj(j803). Several of his works (f.g. the “Palestine” volumes 


of his Erdkunde) were translated into English. “ Karl Ritter ” 
I foundations were established in his memory at Berlin and 
i Leipzig, for the furtherance of gcograpiiical study. 

j Sec Ci. Kro ner, Kart Rilln. nil I.iivnshtld (Halle, 1864 and 1S70; 
! 2nd (xl., rSys); W. 1 ., t'lace. The l-i/i »/ Kart h'lllrr (London, '867) ; 
i 1 *. Marllic, “Was Issleutcd Karl Kilter fur die G(XJgrapliic,’’ in 
Zeitsch. derCes. I. f.iilk. {liviiin, 1870). .Ml Killer’s works mentioned 
above were published al Berlin, 

RITOAL (from Lat. ritus, a custom, especially a religion ■ 
rite or custom), a term of religion, which may he defined as 
the routine of worsliip. This is a “ minimum definition ”; 
“ ritual ” at least means so much, but may stand for more. 
Without some sort of ritual ihcre eould be no organized method 
in religious worship. Indeed, viewed in this aspect, ritual is 
to religion whut habit is to life, and its rationale is .similar, 
namely, that by bringing subordinate functions under an effort¬ 
less rule if permits undivided attention in regard to vital issues. 

, This analogy—for it is safer lo regard such applications ol 
j individual psychology to social phenomena us only nnalogics- 
1 may be curried a step further. Just as the main business of 
! habit is lo secure bodil.v equilibrium in order to allow free 
; play to the mental life, so the chiel task of routine in religion 
j IS to organize the aetivilies necessary to its stability and eon- 
I tinuanee as a social institution, in order that all available 
spontaneity and init-iativc may be directed into spiritual 
channels. Such organization will naturally affect far more 
limn the forms of worship : but these at least, to judge from 
I the past history of religion, cannot but .submit extcnsivel) 

' lo its influence. The nature ot religion, as the sociologist under- 
; stands it, is hound up with its congregational charaeltr. 
! In order that inter-suhjeetbe relations should lie maintained 
between fdlow-worshippcrs, the use 0/ one or iinother set ol 
conventional symbols is absolutely required; for example, 
an intelligible vaxiabulary of meet expressions, or (since this 
IS. perhaps, not indispensable) at any rate sounds, sights, 
urtions and so on, that have come by prescription to signifs 
the common purpose of the religious society, and the means 
taken in common for the realization of that purpose. In this 
sen.se, the term “ ritual,” as meaning the prescribed ceremonial 
routine, is also extended to observances not strictly religious in 
character. 

But. whilst ritual at least represents routine, it tends, his¬ 
torically spe-oking, to have a tar deeper significance for the 
religious consciousness. A recurrent feature of religion, which 
many Ktud('nts of its phenomena would even consider constant 
and typical, is the attribution of a more or less self-contained 
and automatic efficacy to the ritual procedure as such. Before 
proceeding to considerations of genesis, it will be convenient 
briefly to analyse the notion us it appears in the higher religions. 
Two can.stituent lines of thought may lx distingui^cd. Firstly, 
there is the tendency to pass beyond the purely petitionary 
attitude which us such can imply no more thw the desire, 
hope or expectation of divine favour, and to take for granted 
the consummation sought, a deity that answers, a grace and 
blessing that are communicated. Only when such accomplish¬ 
ment of its end is assumed con cflicary be held to attach to 
the act of worship. Secondly, tlxre is the tendency to identify 
such a self-accomplishing act of worship with its objective 
expression in the ritual that for purposes of mutual under¬ 
standing makes the body of worshippers one. 

TheMagited Element in Ritual .—Exactly similar tenden(ues~ 
to impute efficacy, and to treat the ritual procedure as the 
source of that efficacy-arc typirally characteristic of magic, 
and their reappearanec in religion can hardly be treated as a 
coincidence, seeing that magic and religion would appear to 
have much in common, at any rate during the earlier stagr.s 
of their development. In magic a suggestion is made orally, 
or by dramatic action, or most often in both ways together, 
that is held ipso facto to bring about its own accomplishment. 
A eertain conditionality attaches to the magical operation. 
I ina.smuch as each magician is subject to interference on the 
I part of ( ther magicians who may neutralize his spell by a 
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counter spell of equal or greater power; nevertheless, the in¬ 
trinsic tone is that of a categorical assertion of binding force 
and efficacy. Again, in magic the self-realizing force is apt to 
seem to reside in the suggestional machinery rather than in the 
spiritual qualifications of the magician, though this is by no 
means invaiiably the case. On the whole, however, spells 
and ceremonies are wont to be regarded as an inheritable and 
transferable property containing efficacy in themselves. And 
what is true of magic is equally true of much of primitive, and 
even of relatively advanced, religion. Dr J. G. Frazer has 
pronounced the following to be marks of a primitive ritual: 
negatively, that there arc no priests, no temples and no gods 
(though he holds that departmental, non-individual “spirits" 
are recognized); positively, that the rites are magical rather 
tlmn propitiatory {The Golden Bottgh, znd ed. ii. 191). If we 
leave it an open question whether, instead of “ spirits,” it 
would not be .safer to speak of “powers" (to which not a 
Boul-like nature, but simply a capacity for exercising magic, 
is attributed), this characterization may be accepted as apply¬ 
ing to many, if not to all, the rites of primitive religion. Thus 
the well-known totemic ceremonies of Central Australia afford 
a striking example of rites of a deeply religious import— in the 
.sense that the purpose they emlwHly is that of consecrating 
certain functions of the common life (see Religion)— yet 
almost wliolly magical in form. They resolve themselves on 
analysis into (i) direct acts of magical suggestion, and (2) acts 
commemorative of the magical doings of mythical ancestors, 
the purport of which may be logarded as indirectly and con- 
■structivcly magical, on the principle that in magic to mention 
a thing’s origin is to control it, to recount another’s wonder¬ 
working is to reproduce his power, and so on. It is to Ire noted, 
however, tliat other Australian rites are found, notably those 
that accompany initiation in the south-eastern repon, over 
which anthropomorphic beings having enough individuality 
to rank as “gods ” undoubtedly preside; but even here, 
though traces of propitiatory worship may be discernible (the 
ci idence being scanty and conflicting), acts of pure magic 
arc decidedly to the fore. And what k true of the most 
primitive anti unreflcctivc forms of cult remains true of more 
advanced types which have become relatively self-conscious. 
There is little or no felt opposition between processes imply¬ 
ing control and processes of a propitiatory character in the 
religion of the Ihieblo Indians, which American ethnologists 
have been so successful in expounding, or, to mount to a sUll 
higher level, in the Vedir, Assyrian or Egyptian cults. Ine 
leading idea, we may even say, is that expressed so happily 
bv a character in Renan’s Le Prfire de Nhni: “L'ordre du 
nionde depend de l’ordre des rites qu’on observe ” (cf. A. Lang, 
Mvlh, Kiliud and Religion, and ed. i. 251). As regards the 
most developed forms of religion, w^hilst the old procedure 
largely survives unchanged, its original intention is disowned 
by theologians, though it may be doubted if the popular mind 
is always strong enough to withstand the appeal of priraa facie 

appearance. .... , 

■This proneness to impute efficacy to ritual is immensely 
reinforced by another social proclivity, more or less distinct in 
its ultimate nature, which causes the rite to rank as a divine 
ordinance or command. Naturally if the god manifests hinmlf 
by means of certain forms, if hC is reputed to have founded or 
revealed them, or it he has been known to evince displeasure 
at departures from them, there is strong reason to think that 
such fotms are efficacious, and that in a sense of themselves, 
namely, by being what they arc. At the sociological level 
of thought this divine sanction has to be treated as the who 
of a social sanction which ratifies and protects religious 
custom. In early society the influence of what Walter Bagehot 
(in Physict and Pidities, 9th ed. p. 102) calls the “ persecuting 
tendency ’’ in enforcing custom is on the whole not maritedly 
in evidence. The fact is that imitation in a homogeneous group 
produces such unanimity that, with the help of some education, 
notably the instruction given at the time of initiation, all non¬ 
conformity is nipped in the bud. Of the Central Australian 


ceremonies we read that they “ had to be performed in precisely 
the same way in which they had been in the Alcheringa (lit. 

‘ dream-time '» age of mythical tribal ancestors). Everything 
was ruled by precedent; to change even the decoration of a per¬ 
former would have Ircen an unheard-of thing; the reply, ‘ It was so 
in the Alchcringn,' wasconsidcred as perfectly satisfactory by way 
of explanation ” (Ii. Spencer and F. Gillen. The Native Tribes of 
Central ^Australia, 324). Here we perceive the social sanction of 
public opinion insensibly merging in a supernatural sanction. 
The tribe is a religious partnership with a divine past with which 
it would not willingly break. As Mr Lang well puts it, “ Ritual 
! is preserved because it preserves luck ” (/or. eil.). Given an 
intrinsic sacredness, it is but a step to associate definite gods with 
the origin or purpose of a rite, whose interest it thereupon 
becomes to punish omissions or innovations by the removal of 
their blessing (which is little more than to say that the rite lo.ses 
its efficacy), or by the active infliction of disaster on the com¬ 
munity. In the primititfe society it is hard to point to atn 
custom to which sacredness docs not in some degree attach, but, 

1 naturally, the more important and solemn the usage, the more 
! rigid the religious (xjnsertatism. Thus there are indications 
that in Australia, at the highly sacred ceremony of circumcision, 
the fire-stick was employed after stone implements were known ; 
and we have an exact parallel at a higher level of culture,-the 
stone implement serving lor the same operation when iron is 
already in common use (Spencer and Gillen, ib. 401 ; cf. E. R. 
Tylor, Early History of Mankind, 3rd cd. p. 217). 

The Interpretation of Ritual.—k valuable truth insisted on by 
the late W. Robertson Smith {Religion of the Semites. 17 sqq.) 
is that in primitive religion it is ritual that generates and sustain.s 
myth, and not the other way about. Sacred lore of course cannot 
be dispensed with; even Australian society, which has liardly 
reached the stage of having priests, needs its Oknirabala or 
“ great instructor ’’ (Spencer and Gillen, ib. 303). The function of 
such an expert, however, is chiefly to hand on mere rules fur 
the performance of religious acts. If his lore include saewd 
histories, it is largely, we may suspect, liecausc the description 
and dramatization of the doings of divine persons enter into 
ritual as a means of magical control. Similarly, the sacred 
books of the religions of middle grade teem with minute pwscrip 
tions as to ritual, but are almost destitute of doetrinc. Even in 

the highest religions, where orthodoxy is the main requiremeni, 

and ritual is held merely to symbolize dogma, there is a remark¬ 
able rigidity about the dogma that is doubtless in large pMl due 
to its association with ritual forms many of them bearing the 
most primeval stamp. As regards the symbolic interpretation ol 
ritual, this is usually held not to be primitive; and it is 
doubtless true that an unreflective age is hardly aware of tin: 
difference between “outward sign’’ and “inward meaning,” 
and thinks as it were by means ol its eyes. Nevertheless, 
it is easier to define fetishism (a fetish “ differing from an idol m 
that it is worshipped in its own character, not as the symbol, 
image or occasional residence of a deity," New English Dietimary, 
Oxford, 1901) than it is to bring such a fetishism home to any 
savage people, the West African negroes not excluded (cf. A. It. 
Ellis, The Tshi-speahng Peoples of the Geld Coast of IF. Afnca, 
102). It is the magic power, virtue or grace residing m, and 
proceeding from, the materW object-a power the communica¬ 
bility of wthich constitutes the whole working hypothesis ol 
the magico-religious performance—that is valued in those cases 
where native opinion can be tested. Moreover, it must lie 
remembered that in the act of magic a symbolic method is 
consciously pursued, as witness the very formulas employed: 
“ As 1 bum this image, so may the man be consumed,” ot the 
even more explicit, “ It is not wax 1 am .scorching; it is the liver, 
heart and spleen of Stwmd-so that 1 scorch ’’ (W. Vf. Skeat, 
iifii/ayMtfpc,57o),whereappearanceand reality are distinguished 
in order to be mystically reunited. Now it is important to 
observe that from the symbol as cmliodying an imperative to the 
symbol as expressii^ an optative is a ttansitam of meaning that 
involves no change of form whatever; and, much as tbeonsts 
Wve to contrast the suggestional and the petUionary attitiidii^ 
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it is doubtful if the sava!;i’ doi v not move quite indifferently to 
and fro ueross the supposed frotitier-line between magic and 
religion, interspersing “ blu0 " with blandishment, spell with 
genuine prayer. .Mi'anwlule tiie partieuliir meanings of the 
detailed acts c )m|«).ing a i oinpliciiled piece ol ritual soon tend 
to lose themselves oi a general sense of the efficacy of the rile as a 
whole to bung blessing and iiverl evil. Nay, imintelligibility 
i.. so far from invalitlaling a s.ieretl prartinc that it positively 
supports it hv deepening the chtiraeteristic atmosphere of 
mystery. Even the higher religions show a lingering predilection 
lor eahuh.stic formulas. 

CAuiigrr tn liitua!. Whilst ritual displays an extraordinary 
stability, its nature is of <-our.se not absolutely rigid ; it grows, 
alters and di-eays. As regards its growth, there is hardly a 
known tribe without its elaborate luKly of magieo-religious 
rites. In Ihc exceptional inslanecs wlivre this feature is 
relatively absent (the Masai of E. Africa oiler a ease in point), 
we may su..j<ect a distnrti.inee of tradition due to migration 
or some similar eaiisc. Titus there is always a pre-existing 
pattern in aeeord.inre will) which such evolution or inviuition 
as occurs proceeds. Uneon.scious evolution is perhaps the 
more active factor in primitive limes ; imitation is never exact, 
iuid small variations amount in time to ronsidcraldc rhange.s. 
On the other hand, there is also doliheiatc’ innovation. In 
Australia councils of the older men are held day by day during 
the pcrfortnaiice of their ceremonies, at which traditions ar' 
repeated and prixethire determined, the effect being mainly 
to preserve custom but undoubtedly in part also to alter it. 
iMoreov'cr, tlic individual religious genius exercises no small 
influence. .V man ol a more original turn of mind than his 
fellows will claim to have had a new ceremony imparted to him 
m a vision, and sui.li a ceremonv will even lie adopted by another 
tribe which lias no notion of its meaning (Spencer and Gillen, 
il). 272, 278, 281 n.). Vlranwhile, since little is dropped whilst 
so much is being added, the result is an endless complication 
and einhoralion ol ritual. Side by side with elaboration goes 
systematization, more e.pecially when local cults come to be 
merged in a wider unity. Thereupon assimilation is likely to 
lake place to one or another leading type of rite—for instance, 
sacriliee or prayer. At these liigher stages there is more need 
Ilian ever lor the expert in the sliape of the priest, in whose 
hands ritual procedure becomes more and more of a conscious 
and studied discipline, tlie naive popular elements being steadily 
eliminated, or rather transformed. Not but what the trans¬ 
ference of ritualistic duties to a professional class ia often the 
signal for slack and mechanical perlormiince, with consequent 
decay ol ceremonial. The trouble and worry of having to 
comply with the endless rules of a too complex system is apt to 
operate more widely—namely, in the religious society at large— 
and to produce an endless crop ol evasions. Good examples 
of these on the part alike of priests and people are afforded by 
'Toda religion, the degenerate condition of which is exprc-ssly 
attributed tiv Dr W. H. R. Rivers to “ the over-development 
of the rilu.d aspect ol religion ” {The Todas, 454-,S5)- It is 
interesting to observe that u religion thus atrophied tends to 
revert to purely magical practices, the use of tlic word of power, 
and so on (ib. cb. x.). it is to be noted, however, that what 
are known as ritual substitutions, though llicy lend themselves 
to purposes of evasion (as in the well-known case of the Chinese 
use of paper money at funerals), rest ultimately on a principle 
that is absolutely fundamental in mngico-religious theory— 
namely, that whut suggests a thing because it is like it or a 
part of it becomes that thing when the mystic power is there 
to carry the suggestion through. 

• The Classification oj Riles .—More than one basis of division 
has suggested itself. From the sociological point of view 
perhaps the most important distinction in use is that between 
public and private rites. Whilst the former essentially belong 
to religion as existmg to further the common weal, the latter 
liavc from the earliest times an ambiguous character, and 
tend to split into those which are licit—“ sacraments,” as they 
’<inay be termed—and those which are coD.sidered anti-social 


in tendency, and arc consequently put beyond the pale of 
religion and assigned to the “ hlack art ’’ of magic. Or the 
.sociologist may prefer to rorrel.tte riles with the lornis of social 
organization—the tribe, the phratrv, the clan, the family and 
so on. Another intcrc.sling contrast (.seeing how primary a 
function of religion it i.s to c.staWish a calendar of .sacred scasun.s) 
is that between periodic and ocrasional riles—one that to a 
certain extent falls into line with the previous dichotomy. A 
less fruitful method of classing rites Is that which arranges 
them .'iccordiiig to their inner meaning. As we have seen, 
such metining is usually acquired r.v j>osl jaclo, and typical 
forms of rite are u.sed tor many different piir|)oscs ; so that 
attempts to differentiate are likely to beget more equivocation.! 
than they clear up. 'The fact is that comparative religion 
must he content to regard till its classifications alike as pieces 
of mere scaffolding serving temporary purposes of construction. 

Negative Riles.—A word must he addeil on a subject dealt 
with elsewhere (see Taboo, Gknna), hut strictly germane to the 
matter in hand. What have the best, if not the sole, right to 
rank as taboos are ritual inlerdietioiis (sec M.Mauss in l.'Anuee 
snciiihgique, ix. 249). 'Tahoo, as understood in Polynesia, 
the home of the word, is as wide as, and no wider than, religion, 
representing one side or aspect of the sacred (sec Relioion), 
'J'he vorj- power that r.in help c.m also blast if appro,aehed 
improperly and without due precautions. Tahoos arc sueh 
preeautious, abstinences prompted, not by simple dread or 
dislike, hut always hy some sort ol re.speet as felt towards 
that which ill other circumstances or in other form has healing 
virtue. 'J'hus the negativ'e attitude of the olxserver of taboo 
involves a positive attitude of reverence frtim which it becomc.s 
in practice scarcelydistinguishahle. To keep a fast, for instance, 
is looked iifmn as a direct act ol worship. It must be noted, 
too, tliat, vvlicrea.s tahoo as at first conceived belongs to tlw 
magico-rtligious circle of ideas, implying a quasi-physieal 
tran.sferciice of sacredness from what luis il to one not fit to 
receive it, it is very easily reinterpreted as an obligation imposed 
b)' the deity on his worshippers. The law observed hy .1 
primitive religious community abounds in negative precept-., 
and if early religion tends to he a religion of fciir it is hccati-.e 
the taboo-hreakcr provides the most palpable objective for 
human and divine sanctions. In the liigher religions, to h- 
pure remains amongst the mo.sl laudable of asiiirations, and, 
even though the ceremonial aversion ol a former age has he 
come moralized, and a purity of heart set up as the ideal, it 
is on “ virtues of omission ” that stress i.s apt to be laid, so 
that a timorous propriety is loo often preferred to a forceful 
grappling with the problems of life. There arc signs, however, 
that the religious consciousness has at length come to appreciate 
the fact that the function of routine in religion as elsewhere 
is to clear the way for action. 

IllBLiuc.RAeiiY.— A comprehensive study of ritual as such from tin' 
comparative standpoint ri-mains yet to lie_ written. Some-leading 
ideas on tlic sulijeri are struck nut by Iv. B. Tylor, Primitive Cntiuri* 
(loop, ch. 18: and A. l.anR. Myth, JUtual and Keligion* (1899): 
whilst llic whole of ). G. Fraier's vast cotleelion of facts in Th' 
(widen Hough' (1000) illuslralts ritual, more especially on its magical 
side; sec also W. Rob"rlsou Smith, I.eclures on the Religion 0/ the 
.’iemite.i (18S9). A very valuable work of rcsfricled range but 
embodying a method th'nl miglit fruitfully be applied to the whole 
subject of ritual is H. Hubert and M. Mauss, " Hssai sur la nature et 
sur la fonctiim du sacrifice" in VAnnie sonotogique. ii. ; in close 
connexion with the above shonid be studied S. Ovi, /,« Doitrtr.r 
du saerifiee doui ten Brdlimanas tiSoo) ; W. ('aland and V. Henry. 
L'.Igni.ilonw. deseripHon lompMe de to torme normate du saerifu / 
de Soma daii\ te. (ulle vtdique (1906); see-also H. Oldenbcrg, Die 
Religion des Veda (1894) ; .A. Hillebrant, Ritual Kitteratur: Vedisthe 
Opfet und Zaubee liXpti). Admirable descriptions of Anstralinn 
ritual are to lie found in B. Spiliccr and F. 1 . Gillen. The Natne 
Tribe.i of Cenliol Anslratia (1899) and The Noeiheru Tribes of Criilrol 
.‘fuilralitt (1004) On North American riluals very excellent sliidii s 
exist ill A. f. Fletcher. " The Hako; A. Pawnee Ceremony," in 
sand Report oj Ituicau ol .imciiean klbnology ; sec also various 
papeis bv the same authoress in Prabodv Repoil.i ; likewise in }. W. 
Fewkes,'“Tii.sav.m Kalchinas.” In tslli Rep. of H. of A. Etk. and 
id.. ■■ lIO|n Katehinas,” in aisl Hep.; M. C. Stevenson. " The Zufti 
Indians." in s_vd Rep.-. <1. F. 11. Cushing, " Zufii Fclithes," in 
tnd Rep. ’I'lir following works pay special attention to ritual 
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-of Mt' (ircrk Utatfs 1Q07); 

t nittH‘4du cultc dtDin jourHttlift en f.tiyhtv UQoj) ; A. tU* 

Marchi, // cnlto privah di Roma antUa (1902). (U. U. M.) 

arrUAL MVRDSR, a general term for human sacrifice in 
connexion with religious ceremonies. False uccu:sations as 
to the practice of ritual murder by Jews and Christians have 
often been made. “ I'he Christians of the second and third 
centuries suflered severely under them ” (Struck). Justin 
■Martyr (150-160) in his Second Apology (cli. 12) vigorously 
defends the Christian community agaiast this charge ; Octavius, 
Minucius Felix, Tcriullian, Origen and other Church Fathers 
all refer to the subject and indignantly repudiate the atrocious 
lilrel that the Eucharist involved human sacrifice. The invth 
was revived against the Montanists. and in the later middle 
ages again.st various .sects of heretical Christians. In recent 
\ ears the accusation has been again levelled against 
'■ foreigners ” during the disturbances in China. The chief 
suflerers. however, from the charge were the Jews. The 
charge was never coherentlj' defined, but a notion prevailed 
that at the Passover Christian blood wa.s used in Jewish rites. 
For tius belief there is no foundation whatever, as is proved in 
the classical treatise' on the subject bv Hermann L. Strack, 
Regius Professor ot Theology at Berlin Unis’ersity. The fir.it 
fjreasionon which the medieval jews were accused of tbemurder 
ol a Christian child was at Norwich m 1144. In the following 
lenlury other instanc(;s of tlie iliargi' occurred <iM the Con¬ 
tinent, and by this time (middle ol the i.yth century) the legend 
bad grown into a belief tlat “ the Jews of every province 
aniiuully de< ide by lot" which congregation or town is to be 


a mile nortli-cast of the town, and the old castle of La Rocca 
was reconstructed and extended in accordance with modom 
requirements in 1850. Tlie Minorite Church (1603), with 
altar pictures by Guido keni and other Italian painters, is 
much frequented as a place of pilgrimage. In addition to its 
transit trade and the entertainment <if visitors, the principal 
rcsource.s oi the town are the mamdacture of paper, iron wares 
and pottery, the cultivation of t'lc silk-worm and the olive 
tree, and a considerable commeree in timber, planks and coal. 
Riva is connected with the l.edro valley bv a picturesque 
road whicli passes in a series of tunnels and galleries along tlv 
rocky and precipitous west shore of the lake. 

RIVAL, one who competes with another, one wlio .strives 
to out-do or excel another or to gain an object or end before 
or ill preference to another. The lailin rwalix, which was 
in classicid Latin used of a competitor in love, miunt by de¬ 
rivation one who used the .same brook or stream (rivus) us 
another, hence a neighbour ; thus in the ffrgi’st, xliii. 20, i. 20, 
“si inter ritmles, id est qui per eundem rivum aquam dueimt. 
sit conleiitio de aquae usu." The term naturally applied 
more particularly to those who livisl on opposite sides of a 
stream which would be a frequent subject of dispute as to 
rights. 

RIVAROL, ANTOINE DE (1753-1801), French wTitcr and 
epigrammati.st, was born at llagnols in Languedoc on the 
26tb of June 1753, and died at Berlin on the nth of April 
iSor. It seems lliat his father was an itmkeepiT but a man 
of cultivated tastes. The son assumed the title ot comte dc 
kivnrul, and asserted his connexion with a noble Italian family. 


Ilie scene of the mythical murder. It is easy to understand ! hut his eneraies said that the name was really Kiverot. and 


how in ages when the Jews were everywhere regarded with 
superstitious awe, siadi stories to their detriment would find 
ready credence, hut the riwival ot the myth in recent times by 
tlic anti-Semite is a deplorable instance of degeneration. It 
is only necessary licre to refer to llu’ Lincoln case (1255), the 
'I'rent case (1475) and more recenlty the Damascus case (1840), 


that llie family was not noble. After various vicissitudis he 
appeared in I’aris in 1777. After winning some academic 
prizes, Kivarot distinguished him.self in the year 1784 by a 
treatise Sur rumvmalile de la langue Irattfaise, and by a 
translation of the Jnlenio. The year before the Revolution 
broke out he, with some assistance from a man of similar hut 


the Tisza-Eszlur affair (1882), the Xaiitcn charge (18171) and ' lesser talent, Champccnctz,- compiled a lampoon, entitled 
the I'olmi case (18119). All of these charges—sometimes 1 Petit Almanack de nos grands hommes pour 77.VS, in which 
invented by malicious seceders from the Jewish fold—were , some writers of actual or future talent and a great man) 
followed by spoliation and tragic persecution of the Jews, nobodics were ridiculed in the most pitiless manner. Whin 
On the other hand many Jewish proselytes to Christianity I the Revolution dcveloiied the importance of the press, Rivarol 
have strenuously delciidcd the Jcw.s from the charge, among at once took up arms on the Royalist side, and wrote in the 
them maybe particularly named Prof. 1). Cliwolsim (lUulan- Journal politique of Antoine Sabatier de Custres (1742-1817) 
klage, U701). In i8.io a protest against the charge was signed and the Aetes des Apotres ot Jean Gabriel Peltier (1770-182^). 
by 58 Jewish-Chrislians, the list being headed by M. S. Alex- j Hut he emigrated in 1792, and established himself at Brussels, 
ander, Anglican bishop at Jerusalem. Further testimonies | whence he removed successively to London, Hamburg and 
of a similar kind are collected in Strack (op. ctt. p. 239). Many j Berlin. Rivarol has had no rival in France except Piron 
of the popes have issued bulls exonerating the Jew.s (ct. Strack, ; in sharp conversational sayings. These were mosll)r ill-natured, 
p. 250); similarly temporal princes liavc often taken a .similar and mostly have a merely local application. TTieir brilliancy, 
step (ibid. p. i6o). Many Christian scholars and ecclesiastics I liowever, cun c.scapc no one. His brother, Claude Franyois 
have felt it their duty to utter protests in favour of tlie Jews. | (1762-184S), was also an author. His works include Jsmaii, 
Among them liave been the most eminent Christian students 
of Rabbinism of recent times, e.g. Professors Alexander McCaul, 

P. l.agarde, Franz Dclitzsch, A. Merx, T. Nnideke, C. Siegfried, 

A. Wiinsche, G. H. Dulman and J. von Diillingcr. A careful 
examination of the evidence (with a complete acquittal of 
the Jews) is contained in a notable work by a Catholic priest, 

F. Frank, Der Rilualmord vor dem (leruhlsholtK der Wahrkeit 
und der Gerechligkeit (1901, 1902). The literature on the other 
side is entirely antisemitic and in no instance has it survived 
the ordeal of criticism. The most notorious exponent of the 
charge was A. Rohling, the -worthlessness of wltosc writings 
on the subject is exposed by (among many others) Strack 
(op. cit. pp. 155 scq.). 

.5 list of some ot the moat important of the cases is gn'en by 
J. Jacob In the Jewish Ertcyclnpedia, lit. 266-O7. ( 1 . A.) 

RIVA, a fortified district town of Tirol, Austria, near the 
Italian frontier. Pop. (1900) 7550. It is a lake port and 
steamship station at the northern extremity of the Lago di 
Garda. There are two forts on the Monte Brione a little over 

• Das ntut ins Glauhen uni Ahergtauhen (Eng. trans.. The Jew end 
Human Sacrifice, London. 1909). 


DM le fatalisme (1795), a novel; Le Vhidique (1827), comedy ; 
Essai sur les causes de la rholution jranfaise (1827). 

Tlie works of Antoine de Rivarol were published in five volumi '. 
(Pans. iSo?); selections (Pans, 1858) with inlrmluctory matter 
by Sainte Beiive and otliers. and that edited in 1862 (2nd eil.. i8Ku) 
by M. de i/iscure, may be speciflnl. See also M. de Lescurc'. 
Rivarolet la sociitt trancaise pendant la revolution it Kmigrativn 
(1882), and Le Breton’s Rivarol, sa vie, ses Hies (1895). 

RIVE-DE-GIER, a town of east-central France, in the 
department of Loire, 14 m. E.N.E. of St ttienne, on the 
railway to Lyons. Pop. (1906) 15,3.38. 

Situated on the Gicr and the Canal dc Givors, it is principally 
dependent on the coal industry, giving its name to a coal- 
basin which is a continuation of that of St fitienne. It has 
gloss works, the products of which are celebrated on account 
of the fineness and purity of the sand found on the banks of 

• Louis Ren6 Quantin dc Richebourg, Chevalier de Ctiampcenetz 
(1760-1794), died on the scailofd. He is not to be confoumkil with 
Louis Pierre, marquis dc Cnampcciictz, governor of the Tuiterles 
in 1789. whoeseaped is 1792 through the protection of Mme. Elliott, 
mistress ol the due d'OrlCans. 
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h^lcs in fiood'tiniic iind'hiuadatM the adkeent low-iying lands 
to an t;xtent de]l«idirig upm the level of the ground and the 
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Flood Diaarams, Seine basin, 1903-1904. 

Flu. I.— Uttle Seine at Kogent. 

Flo. 2.—Mnrue at St Uijier. 

Pio. 3.—Seine at Peris. 

md hei^ of the flood. An enlargement of the bed 
« the river, principally by deepening it, in order to increase 
Its diadiu^ capacity sufficiently to prevent inundations, 
IS precluded by the cost, and also, in rivers bringing down 
sedi^t, ^ the large deposit that would take place in the 
enlarged channel from the reduction in the velocity of the 
cment when the flood begins to subside. Where, however, 
the d^th of a tnal river has been considerably increased by 
. dredging for the extension of its sca-going trade, the enlamc- 
raent of its channel and the lowering of its low-water line 
l»ve ip^y faeflitated the passage of land floods from the 
ww abw fw wme diitenee up, and consequently reduced 
thw height; for instance, the Gla^jow quays along the deepened 
Uyde are m longer subject to inundation, and the lands and 
quays bordermg the Tyne have been relieved from flooding 

ljy the deepening of the river 

frqmElswicktotl»se8(fig. 18). ^ ■ 

Sometimes works are carried out in a river valley for dim- 
inuffiing the hei^ of floods by delaying the dischaige of part 
of tho rainfall into the main nver j whilst others are design^ 
to inereast the disehwi^ng efficiency of the river chanppi . 
in eertm am, iwrwer, it is very important to restrict or to 
prevent the inundation of some riparian districts by emtxmk- 
matt j a^ oocasti^y low-lying lands are so unfavourably 
P«»pmg has to be resorted to for the removal 
of theirdmini^ waters. 

Wmkt kt dimmiiUng iReedr.—Rain falling 

on t»a(e,:uDp«rvMus, hilly'i^pes rapidly flows into the nearest 
w^^rsa,, cairyatg with « any loose soil or dismtorated 
inatai^.met wi^ us its rush doam the ravmes, thnwrio- 
^ tonenfial diar^ of the river, mere^ 
tafl.beigntiOf ita,floods ondnddmg to aedimeot obstructing 
Its^coum to tni seai, . Ry,«noQuragmg the gtpwtb of vegetation 
a^ restnet^ ^ ust pstuiai^, and by planting trees «n 
th^mwian slom, .educCWe often been deawM ol. their 

fowte, A# Row 

of the mo oSr.thc elopoa m nMmkd; the sofl, nwoMW. is 
^ « y8het..>»y ri y. roots ot,lhe plaa^ and^nSL* 
llflsta ans.pamcied foont idispili^gtitioii by the iGofering of. 


grass and leaves, so that the amount of detritus carried down 
into the river is greatly reduced. 

Proposals have sometimes been mode to reduce the height 
of flo^ in rivers and restrict the resulting inundotiims oy 
impounding some of the flood discharge by the construction of 
one or more dams across the upper valley of a river, and letting 
it out when the flood has.passed down. This arrangement, 
however, is open to the objection that in the event of a second 
flood following rapidly on the. first, there might not be tihie 
to empty the reservoir for its reception. The cost, moreover, 
of the formation of such reservoirs could rarely be justified 
merely for the purpose of reducing the flood-level along an 
ordinary river valley. Nevertheless, when this provision 
again.st floods can be combined with the storage of water- 
supply for a town, it becomes financially practicable. Thus 
two masonry dams erected across the narrow valley of tho 
river Furens, a torrential tributary of the Loire, form two 
reservoirs for tho supply of the town of St feienne, in which 
the water is kept down several feet below the full level in 
order to provide for tlie reception of the surplus flood-waters, 
and thereby protect St £ticnnc frwn inundation. Storage 
reservoirs also, formed solely for water-supply or irrigation, 
provided adequate compensation wrater is discharged from 
them during dry weather, are advantageous, like lakes, in 
regulating the flow of the river below. 

When a river flowing through fiat plains has a very small 
fall, it requires a proportionately large channel to carry away 
the drainage waters of the valley; and, accordingly, the low- 
lying lands bordering the river are very subject to inundations 
if tho rainfall over the higher ground is allowed to flow straight 
down into the bottom of the valley. By intercepting, how¬ 
ever, the flow off the high parts of the valley in small channels 
excavated along the slopes, termed “ catch-water drains,” 
the ample fall available from this higher elevation can be 
utilized for conveying the flow farther down the valley; and 
the congested river is thereby relieved for a certain part of 
its length from the rainfall over the higher ground. 

MethodtoliturcasingOieDmharpngEfflciencyojRivefChannek. 

—The discharging efficiency of a river within the limits of 
Its bed depends on the fall and the cross-section of the channel. 
The only way of increasing the fall is to reduce the length of 
the channel by substituting straight cuts for a winding course. 
This involves some loss of capacit;^ in the channel as a whole, 
and in the case of 8 hirgc river with a considerable flow it is 
very difficult to mainUia a straig^it cut, owing to the tendency 
of the current to erode the banks and form again a sinuous 
ch^ri. Eva if the cut is preserved by protecting the banks, 
it is liable to produce ch^cs, shoals and a raising of the 
flood-level in the chanMl just below its teiqaination. Never¬ 
theless, where the available fall is exceptionally small, as in 
lands originally reckumed from the sea, such as Uie English 
fen districts, wd where, in consequence, the drainsige b in a 
preat measure artificial, straight chanods have ^en formed 
for the riven; and on account of the importance, of preserving 
these fertile, low-lying lands from mundation, additions 
straight channeb have been provided for the dbeh^e of 
the ramfoll, known ^ drains, in, the fens. Except where a 
town IS exposed to jnun^ions, a consklaable modifiation 
01 tho course of a river and an enlargement of its dunncl do 
not produce a reduction in the damage from its floods com- 
mainrate with the expenditore involved, 

The removal of obstructions, whether natural or. artlficjal, 
from the M of la riw furabha a simple and e^eifnt means 
of ipoeas^ the dbclwgmg esj^ity oif, its and, 

conmiiienuy, of lowering the hejiJit of floods; fpt every 
impMfoIcnt to the flow, in< proportion .to'its eatenUnuses the 
1^ nver abow it so as to .produce the additional arti¬ 
ficial fiui neeetoary to convey Ihe j 
ctemudi .thereby neducing' ne .u' 
by I 
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solid 'We«rB, wbkh' im^e thie SoW add ri!lri> w dood-level. 
Stringent prohihitkins. with rmfd to,ie{uM, .ths entogement 
of shitcerwajv and the ooRipi^rjr raising e! thrir gates to 
the of 'fioods, lemdyal of fnh-tniM whks are 
quenOy Nocked up by leaves and floaititig rubbish, a reduction 
in the number and widrir of the |lins of bridges when rebuilt, 
and the substitution ol^ jtiovable Weirs for ^d weirs, greatly 
facilitate die discharge of a Hver, and consequently lower ite 
flood-level. 

PredictioH if Floods in Rivers,—By erecting gauges in a fairly 
large river and its tributaries at suitable points, and keeping 
continuous records for some time of the heights of. the water 
at the-various stations, the rise of the floods in the different 
tributaries, the periods tl^y take in passing down to> definite 
stations on, the main river,'.and'the influence they severally 
exercise .on the height of the floods at these places, are ascer¬ 
tained. With the help of .'these records, by obttrving the 
times and heights of the maximum rise of a particular flood 
at the staUons on the various tributaries, the time of arrival 
and height of the top of the flood at any station on the main 
river can be predicted with remarkable accuracy two or more 
days beforehand. By telegraphing these particulars about a 
high flood to places on the lower river, Uie weir-keepers are 
enabled to ppm fully beforehand the movable weirs for the 
passage of the flood,' and the riparian inhabitants receive 
timely warning of the impending iniuidation. 

Embankmenis ohHg Rivers to prevent InundatieHS,—Where 
portions of a riversiifc town are situated below the maximum 
flood-level, or when it is important to protect land adjoining 
a river from inundations, the overflow of the river must be 
confined within pontinuous embankments on both sides. Sy 
placing these embankments soip^hat back from the margin 
of the rive^bed, a wide flood-channel is povided for the to- 
cliarge of the river directly it overflows its banks, whilst leaving 
the natpral channel unaltered for the ordinary flow. Ipw 
embankments may be sufficient where only exceptional summer 
floods have to be excluded from meadows. Occasionally the 
embankments are raised high enough to retain the floods during 
most years, whilst provision is made to the escape of the 
rare exceptlonaJly high floods at special placm in the embtok? 
ments, where the scour of the issuing current is guarded against, 
and the rnundatkm of the neighbouring find is least fnjurioas. 
In this manner, the incre««l cost of embankments raised 
above the highest flood-level of rare occurrence is saved,, pnd 
the danger of breadies in the banks tom an unusually lugh 
flood-rise tod rapid flow, wfth their,dhastrous effects, is avoided. 
Bath tiie above methods aflprd the advantage df reiieving.the 
embtohed channel of some of the sediment dcporitol U 
by the confined; flood-waters, when tb» surplus flow passes 
over the embaifliments. , ' 

When complete protectitm. from mundatiens, is tequ^, 
the embankmenu have to be raisod wril abpi?e . the 
flood-levely after allowing -to the- addittonai riiei nndtiiig 
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tolowing on ttw extension iri eiiitttvaiea. fiMluWrtoitonasSt 
M toy are termed In tolifaited Staiea NMldnii Iran'huMManer 
in the strength or .eonslsteney ot to hanks,, or frto tMr hetof 
overtopped or eroded by the current, produce a Sudden fuSIl Of the 
flood-waters thimigh to opsalog, yrtik* is aMoh- moie daesatom 
to the land in the neighbourhood of to breach' than a gradnu 
tnundatlon, htoeover, to velectty of to outdoWiag imto ia 
Intensified by to eloping down of to tod m toed slmtoltoto: 
for. some diattnce sway from the river, owing to (fie wMm of the 
ground nroreit the river by the gradual dt^t onayto df^liUenf 
from the ffoOd-watere when they begin to otofioWt^rfrer hnnlu. 
The leveeSon to'MieiUeippi ire breached in weak.ptoetevary waar 
during to spring floods, and ore liable to be.deatrpyMf aioug onue 
iiderable let^tha by to rapid morion reinlting fiom fhsirMnc 
overtopped by exceptional floods at tntemls Of about ten yanrS; 
and In ptacee they are nhdertnined find ovnrihtown bO ebangas'fn 
the conns of the nv« from the cavinS-in of concave banka at beadii 
ncoenltating reconstruction wme dutamce back from to rlysr ss 
points thus threatened. When towns have baen eatabUshad bekm 
the flood-level of an adjoining river, like New OdranS on to 
Miesiseippi and Szegsdin on the Thetas in Hwigary, to channef'Of 
the river ehduid be improved tO fecllitiite to jiamags at ftode past 
to town.1 The town also mast.be. enclosed: within wrry' eriM 


the wateivpmture and. cummt of: to 


raised nood-ievel, overtt^ng to ptmrcnng bank'ft 0 Mw-part, 
leading to an inevitable breach and a eatdetropneeach at'overwhmmed 
to greater part of Ssegedfo id Mtrrii tflyd. 

Effea of EmbankmMfs in ratsing ike River Bed^—h most 
serious objection to to formation of continuous, wm-i 
bankments aloi% rivers bringing down considcraUe qunnrities 
of detritus, especially near a part where their fall w been 
abruptly reduced by descending from nountoin slopee <»:to 
alluvial jdains, is the dtuiger of their bed'being raised ^ deposit, 
protfudi^ a rise in to floodrlevel; and necessitating fl tv^ 
mg of ,to embantoents if inundatibns Are to bt pr^ntiii. 
Longitudinal sectiions of to Bo taken in i$74 wnd sw idm 
tot ^ bed was materially raised in this: period non to 
confluence of to Ticino to beloW Ctranto, ip spite nf to 
detiiabce of tedipienf effected.by die .rplh thrpugn brealtos;,’ 
and therefore to.eenqdetion bf:'to omtiinxiDents. 
wirii their raising, would only eventually ngjgmvata tomjtiriee 
of inuRdarkibs they have been detignri to prevent, as to 
escape eff ^^bods fiw to, faked ritwr Sftfliter dr latiri 
occur. ■' . , . , ,7 '7" 7 ' '; 7 . 

• The periodical devastating floode ol tbe Hwang-Ho. .aaiiSTailm 
River In oailna are due td to Sairihg of to bed «:tta enbaalMd 
ebaWntl by dftritae brought dourn dtom to liiUt, M>owad;byito 
raising of to banks, whereby tbe river it ferced to flow abeive to 
level« to p l a h w ,' Wheatorivur wwiftt alabaaiNd,.aooaeMer- 
•Me apace .'wWe Mt-bclweew'it ndiitibiwto'Oa.eaHi’iMft .eddch 
sdhnrad for dmdarttoae jnitochennri, -and-alM.affordeila lak; 
far to denosH of detritiaiaway from itajbed. aad;a gfeod>wMli 
to-diielHkge'ol ffoede.''."-Later,-beneevetviiajOeder .tOiafgMNMe 
weri bring uadervegaiar eedtlvatfon the ripaitendand towfnimmgr 
fon.'-wMan to-'eKl)astotoMafid'eapoeed.foiiimey<flMl,,]toa^ 
iaiMr'entoakmeatt"weM .fo r m i d : oleee 'fo-toriveiiw-toiamt niuaiig 
ceUnlag'toVeodiwafoti, and, omriequenllf. i a ri akig.ito, 
and to iivar.Bed) lMto .-eapariiV' 4 hiM:tofoMmMat*.«e 
miiiiea b« sbeMly awiederaee 
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fairgt 'floR^g dibrit and ioe floei, thaltcr can be provided 
Wf them in refoge ports, fbrWied in a recess at tlie side under 
tile pro^idn of • solid jetty ot ewbankmertt constructed 
in m liver pan^el to the b^, these ports being closed against 
(toods a* their upper end and havu^I their entrance at the 
lor^’ end facing down*str«am. Many such ports have been 
provided on seve^ German and North American rivers; 
whore th* port, beii^ near a town, is lined with quay walls, 
it ean abo be used for river’ tr^c, a plan adopted at the refuge 
port on the Main just below-Frankfort (fig. 8). 

RtfjidtUim of Rivm for Navigalim. 

As rivers flow onward towards the sea, they experience a 
cemidcrable diminution in their fall, and a progressive increase 
in the basin which they dram, owing to the successive influx 
of Uieir various tributaries. Thus gradually their current 
becomes more gentle and their discharge larger in volume 
and less subject to abrupt variations; and, consequently, 
they become more suitable for navigation. Eventually, large 
rivers, under favourable conditions, often furnish important 
natural highways for inland navigation in the lower portion 
of tlieir course, as, for instance, the Rhine, the Danube and 
the Mississippi; and works are only required fbr preventing 
changes in tlie course of the stream, for regulating its depth, 
and tapeoially for fixing the low-water channel and concen¬ 
trating the Ikiw in it, so os to increase as far as practicable 
the navigable depth at the lowe.st stage of the water-level. 
Regulation works for increa.smg the navigable capabilities of 
rivers can only be advantageously undert^n in large rivers 
with a moderate fall and a fair discharge at their lowest stage ; 
for with a large fail the current presents a great impediment 
to up-stream navigation, and there are generally great varia¬ 
tions in water-level, and when Use discharge becomes very 
snudl in the dry soason it is impossible to mamtain a sufficient 
depth of water in the low-water channel. 

Hrntmal of -The possibility of securing uniformity of 

depth in a river by the lowering of tlic sfioataobstrueting tlio channel 
depends upon the nature ol the shoals. A soft shoal in the bed of 
n river is due to deposit from a diminution in velocity of flow 
IW^uccd by a rcducfion in fall and by a widening of the channel! 
•r fo a lou in concentralionuf theecourof tlw main current in passing 
ever from one concave bank to tlic next on the opposite side. Tne 
■ lowering of such a shpal by dredging merely efiecis a temporary 
deepening, for it sdon forms again from the causes which produced 
it. The removal, moreover, of thd focky obslructlons at rapids 
though incroasiag the depth and equaUaing the flow at these places' 
produces.*, lowering ol the river above the rapids by faciUtatmg the 
eflIuK, which may reault in the appearance of fresh shoals at tlie 
low stage of the river, wliere, however, narrow ri^y reels ot 
etlier hard shoals stretch across the bottom of a river end preeent 
•betaslcs'to the erosiofa by the ourrent of the soft materiait fmmlng 
the bed of the'river above and below, their removal May prove a 
permanent liiiprovifmeat by enabling the river to deepen its bed bv 
ndtuml Moor, 

The deepening of the bed of a non-tidalriver along.* coasiderabtc 
length by dredging merely lowers the waterdevelief the river duiiag 
the low stage; and though this deepening faoiKtatee the paeMge 
ed floods-in the Arst InaUncc, it docs not constilute a permanent 
Improveaieot even In this respect, for the deposit of the detrHns 
brought down by the liver at the Aoode abate soon restores the 
river to its original condition. Nevartbefass, where sand-banks 
obstruct natl divert the loer-state channel of a river at its low stage, 
as In parts ol the-Mtasissippl bslow Cairo, it has-beeni founds poasiole 
before the itver has tetlea to its lowest level to form a channel 
thraugh these sa'nd-baahe, with a depth of p or to ft, and s]o It. 
wide, by sueiion dredoers, bided by revolving cuttere or vrater-jets 
(see DaCDolNoh which discharge the sand thtougb floating tubas 
Into a part of the river neiay tram the ohnandaani the ramgntioo 
ean thaS'he mkiiitsdaed thronghont itbc low. singe at ia .Teaaonable 
cost. Thoogh, however, them ohasmels acnaa tha-tboMSy comtect- 
Ing the dce|>er parts Of the itver, can be easily kept open on the 
MIsSisktptN till IBereturil of Uw llooda, they are obbtesated byghe 
currents (ti flOMt^AiM, alid Have to be dredged out again .nfnA 
every year tM thea h a e ee n e o fof the floods 

of f.attfcH'OlrediaaaUefl—^The capability of a rirw-M 

provide tt waterway for tw vigation during the summer or throoghtmt 
he ary sSnsoa depnnds upon tbe.Uepth that can boaecatsd in the 
hannol at tlw lowest stage. Onteg to-the enkoH dieehnrgo and 
eflofenoy..^ mtout dering/tto ixBiod, It is impotUnt to rmerict 
ba.wiiUh: 4 f the low-water,channei,.and concentrate the flow in it, 
pd also to hx Its potlUon lO that. Urmhig the deepest tiart of the I 


I bed along the tine of' the strongest enrrent, ft may be sei>ured''aiit 
evny year by the flo^s, instead of reraaiding an abdeftned oad 
shifting cbunel. This is efiected by closing subsidiary low-water 
1 channels with dikes across them, and narrowing the channel at lb# 
low stage bv low-dipping cross dikes extended ftonr the river banks 
down the sfope, and pointing slightly up-stream so as to direct the 
vmter flowing over them into a central channel (figs. 4 and 5). 
The contcaettoD also of the channel is often still more effectually 
accomplished at some parts, though at a greater cost, by low 



longiiuqinai oiaes placed along either side ol the low-water channel, 
some distance forward from the banks but connected with them 
genondljf at imervals by cross dikes at the back to prevent the 
^ent from Kouring out a channel behind them during floods 
(figs. 4, and 0). By raising these dikes only slightly above the 
sur^e of tlie bed of the river, except where it is expedient to 
produee accretion for cicsing an old disused channel or rectifying 
the ^rse of tl» riv«, tho capacity of the channel for discharging 
floods is not aff^ted; for the alight obstruction to the flow pro¬ 
duced by the dikes at the sides is fully compensated for by the 
deepening of th« loW-water channel in tlie central course of the 
liver. 

This system of obtaining a moderate increase in depth during 
the low stage of a river, whilst leaving the river quite open for 
navigation, lias been adwted with satisfactory results on several 
large rivers, ot which the Rhone, the Rhine and the MissiSSippif umCsb 
notable exampks. Regulation works were prefen^ on the Rhone 
tocananoaf ion'from Lyons nearly to its outlet, inspitccfitslarge fall 
which reaches in some places i in 2 ;o. on account of ,the considerable 
quantities of shinglo and gravel carried down by the river • tin- 
comparative regularity of the discharge, owing to the flow being 
dmved frimi tnbutanes having theit floods at different tllnea ot 
the year, has aided th# effects of the works, which have produced 
an increase of about 5I ft, in the available navigable depth below 
Lvots at the lowest water level. Owing, however, to the unfavour¬ 
able natural condition of the river, the depth does not exceed 5 ft 
at this Stage ; ai^ the rapid current forms a serious impediment 
to up-stream navigation. The Rhine is much better adapted for 
ittprovameot .by regulation works than the Rhone, for it has a 
^n mors than double the area of the Rhone basin, and its fall 
docs not exceed yz ft. per mile up at Straasburg and 2'< ft. per 
mile through the rocky doflte from Bingen to Kaub, ami is mueli 
less aloog most of the Iritgth below Straasburg. Three wwks 
mtemattcMly carried out in wide shallow reachet between the 
uutah metier and Mains, aided by dredging where necessary,.have 
secured a navigable depth at the low stage of the river of 10 ft 
in* ** Cologne to Kaub. am) 

«ft. through tlta rocky defile up to-Bingefl. boyonti which the dame 
depth Is mafatained up to Philiptosbure. asj «. above UannhcHn. 
Works, moreover, are in pr^ress by winch it is anticipated that the 
•««*lsd uptO'StrSssimSffby Imr,, 
^oMMiseippI also, wiih'itt aatmi^e bosin'aml WicmoihrMte'fAII 
in most parts. Is well salted for having-rts navigable de(ish fncsSsseil 
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niom navigaStf diplh ^SingX^^tow ati^of 6 f^tong tbSuTpcr ' *** v»eitt at iiittmls «<WM tJMf chKnatfl^ 
river from St Paul to St Louie just below the conflumce of the ! wWtt ft lock (swCaRaI andItoc*1»HW «4‘be pttKnded akmiBide 
” tS' •“ F?'™.?* of “•* Ohio. ; th« trelr, or in ft side chanMl, to nroeide tor tlie pasnure oi 

various materials are used for the regulation work* according to ■ . ' '■>- • • • ■■ ” 

^ eesp^ve ee^tioas and ehe materiah avaUaUe in the locality. 

On the -Rb^ t>£low tybnS with- ite-rantd cnmnt, the dikes have 


bran (^tnicted of rubble-etone, corSalidatcd above low water 
with' concrete. The dikes ott the Rhine cbnsist for the most part 
of earthwork mounds protected by a layer of rubble-stone or pitch¬ 
ing on the face, with ft-nbble mound forming the toe expowd to 
the current; but occasionally fascines are employed in conjunction 
with stone or simple rubble mounds. The dams closing subsidiary 
channels on the Mississippi are almost always constructed of fascine 
mattresses weighted with stone ; but whereas the regulating dikes 
on the upper river are usually similar in construction, a ooramon 
lorm for dikes in the United States consists of two parallel rows of 
piles filled in between with brushwood or other materials not allecied 
by water, and protected at the sides from scour by aa apron of 
faSMcs and stone. Other forma of dikes sometimes used arc 
timber ctibs filled with stone, single rows of sheet plltng, permeable 
dikes composed of piles supporthig thin curtains of brushwood for 
promoting silting at the sides, and occasionally rubbic-stone in 
plMcs noting special protection. 

Froteetiug atid Easing Bends .—Unless the concave banks of a river 
winding through wide, attiiviul jilains are protected from the scour 
of the current, the iitcrteshig curvature presents Serious impediments 
td liavlgutidti, sornotimes eventnaHy bMmmfng so intensified «iat 
the river at last makes a short cut for itself across the narrow strip 
ol land at the base of the loop it has formed. This, however, pro¬ 
duces considerable changes in the channel below, and disturbances 
in the navigable depth. Protection, accordingly, of concave banks 
is necessary to prevgut excessive curvature of the channel and 
changes in the course of a river. On the Mississippi the very easily 


W8S*h (fig. 8). A rivw is fluereby fconwiwed into t succSsiwi 
of fftirly levd toacliM rlting in pteps npJsttoftw, ppovidi^ 
ft eomparativety stilt-wsiter navigation like ft efttiaf') but it 
difiten from a oftfial in the Introdtiction of weim tor keeping 
up the wfttefle"sel( in the provision for the regular dlschfti^ 
of the river at the weirs, and in the two sills of the loein being 
laid at the same level instead of the upper sill being toieed 
above the lower one to tho extent of the rise at the lockj as 
usual on eanalt. Cftnailzation secures a definite avateble 
depth for navigation ; and the discharge Ol the river generally 
is amply sufficient for maintaining the impounded water- 
level, as well as providing the necessary water for locking. 
The navigation, however, is liable to be stc^pped during the 
descent of high fl^s, which in many cases rise above the lotdts 
(fig. 7); and it is necessarily arrested in cold climates on all 
rivers by long, severe frosts, and especially on the break-up of 
the ice. 

/nstattces of Catuiiited fftwr.—Many small rivers, like the Thames 
abovo its tidal limit, have been rendered navigable by canalizaHon, 
and several toirly large rivers have thereby provided a good depth 
tor vessels for oonskfotable distances inlancT Thus tho canMized 
Seine has secured a navigable depth of loj ft. from its tidal limit 
up to Paris, a distance of 135 m., and a depth of fej ft. up to Mon- 
tereau. ta m. higher up. Regulation works fOr improving the 
river Main, from its eOnuuence with the Rhine opiioshc Maine up 
' FUNKPOfiT, OFFEtnUCH. 



eroded banks are protected along their upper, steeper part by stone 
pitelimgor a iayor of concrete, and beibwlow-watte level byfascSie 
matitcisot weighted with stone, exUntded 4 short distance out on 
thd bed to provcht crosioo at the toew Dikes, also, pzojectiog into 
the channel from the tonks reduce the cun-aturc of tho navigable 
channel by pushing the main current into a more central course: 
whllsl'eufved longtruiHhai dikes pihded in the channel id front of 
concave'bftnhs (figs. 4 and G) are still moMeffeetivi in'lmc^ng the 
oorrewt ftwl^ from the banks, which is sotUetinws stiU further pro- 
motto.by dipping crosi'dikcs in front (fig. j). 

Reasiation of Dejith.—tfse regulation works <rt beads, besidto 
arresting Crbsiott, alsowdace tlie differences m depth at mb bends 
and the etosifings, afnoe they diiiinfeh tha'axeesslve round 
the Ooacavb banks and deepen the chasmM iiODg the Hominga, tiy 
giving a straigiiter .o^se to the current and ooiwentrating' it 
by a reduction in width ol the channel between the bends (figs; 4 
and 3). Where there arc deep pools at intervals in a rivet, ^oftu htc 
atW^foniKl-above them, owmg to the Inoteasto -fail whieh occurs 
in theWatertineeh opnioaching the pobhto ooinpeHtata for the veiy 
slight inolinatioa of the watcr 4 hia bioraiaingtlw pool, wUiehtotvos 
for the diseharge of tbe river thiWagh the MaoHi cress-seettan of 
titis part to the rlver-bto. These vaitohladeptfw can be'K^latto 
to SMM extent by nibble dibss or thsclhs mattstai sMt-denbatito 
aeroMthe bto to the pobl.soah tortouca'ttsesCesiitmlspth/biitltot 
raised 'hi^b enough to interfrite at aff wMi the navigiMa depth, 
Thcee obetnictiont in the pool laitc )theiMitsr-llna teUiardhIte wMr 
end, fn orddr to provide the addltkmst frdt needed^ to eftect' 810 
dieehatge 'through the peoi with its dMiiilhhod 'enhaeactiOa; mid 
thit raising to tbe WanW'Une Increases the depth over tbe shoal 
above the pool, so that die general depth in Caeie irzagular pswis 
toartver isrtndered tUOte tmiionn, withheoafitto t seviiati e n. 



tu Frankfort, having failed to secure a minimum depth of 3 ft. 
at the low stage of the river, canalization works were carried out in 
1883-86 by means of five weirs in the 22 m. between the Rhine and 
Frankfort, and provided a minimum deptk of 6| it; 7 and 8). 
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Fio. 8.—LoclA, Weir and Haven nfW'Wahkforh 


Thit depth was subsequently increaseti by dredging the ehoalcr 
portion towards the upjKr end of each roaeii, due to toe rile oi tlie 
nvcr-bto up-etream, so as to attain a minimum depth of 7I ft. Jusl 
below toe towest lock,, and yg ta 81 it; in to«'other eeaChce; v^t 
a sixth weit wu czeeted at Ofitalwoh akovt Fraiikfart (fig, 7). 
The .Ceaat Kaaawha, Ohio, and tober riverh Rmiieh iastatiees oi 
caaabaatioa work* in the United State*. t 

Lfmfrs i»lCeaoh/a<i'nK.--Oo ascending a river it btcdmeeiateess- 
tagty.diffiouit i» obtaia a good dnpto.by.eanaUeatwn in the upper 
pack owing to the progMS*iv*-mctiiMnion.of rthorlvw-bedr .lhaa even 
on thei Seine, with it* eeadefatedalU whereas, a idapth to <a| ft. has 
boM Obtained on tho.Tjowter.Seiae'hy wciia ptoetd on tob avcagie 
'tgl m. *paM, an'toeU|^ Sciaa wem arh tranined at inteniaisto 
only abeat 'al-WL 'to at^-a .depth to 'dl to Aeeordia^y, toe 
higiMe.Mrteto riWara aie onlyisuiwde. for lnsliag doim tfuake-to 
trees ieltto on toe hitbi, or rough reft* of timber, aobsra|Hng>Mia11 
loads to produce, which arc broken up on reaching their deetination. 
Moreover, sometimeaaaabruptfall or rocky ahesda make it necessary 
to abandon a seetiM to ttiil nt^ affia to tonmtM'the navigation by 
JatpraiaiaBi.,, i 

Wkieto wiMi 

ito 'airtot)M>wd 'toM alfh fttoto dU 
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by drift of shingle or sand carried al^ the coast by the waves 
in the direction of the prevailing winds. When Ae flow falls 
very low in dry weather, the outlet of a river is sometimes 
completely dos^ by a continuous line of beach, any inland 
or tidal waters merely triekling through the obstruction; 
and it is only on the descent of floods that the outlet Ls opened 
out. In rivers which always have a fair fresh-water discharge, 
or a small fresh-water flow combined with a tidal flow and ebb, 
the channel sometimes has its direct outlet dt)sed, and is 
ricftected parallel to the shore till it reaches a weak place in 
litt- line of Ireach, through which a new outlet is formed ; or, 
where the current is strong enough to keep the outlet open, 
u l»r is formed across the entrance hy the littoral drift, reducing 
the navigable depth. 

JMtes at Ktvn Oartrfj -Tlic bar fiimietl by littoral drill across 
thii OBlIet ol a river not charged with si'dimc’nt and flowing into a 
tidcIcH sen can lie lowered by carrying out solid jetties on each side 
o( the outlet across the foreshore, so as to scour the bar by con¬ 
centrating the issuing current 
over it. Thus by means ol 
jetties, allied by dredging, the 
depth at the entrance to the 
Swine mouth ol the Oder has 
been increased horn 7 it. to 
12} ft. ; the approach channels 
to the river Pemau (hg. 9) and 
other Russian rivers flowing 
into the Raltic have been 
deepened b jetties, and the 
outlet channels of some of the 
rivesrs flowing into the Great 
Lakes of North America have 
bi'cii imjiroved hv crib-work 
jetties and dredging. 

Where the liltoral drift is 
powcrlul enough to divert the 
outlet of a river, as in the case 
of the river Yare, which at one 
time was driven to an outlet. 

■I m. south ol its direct course 
into the sea at Yurmoiitli. and 
the river Adour in hriince, 
whose out lei, owing to the 
viuleiit storms of tho Bav of Biscay, was liable to be shifted 18 m. , 
Irom its proper position, il has proved practicable to fix as well as ; 
to deejien the outlet by means ol jetties (fig. in). In such cases, ' 

/•'- 
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y.—Jetiv Outlet into Baltic; 
River I’ernnu. 


shallow diverging channels, almost devoid of Wl, have to 
force their way in order to convey the fresh-water discharge 
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Fics. 11 and 12.—Jetty Outlet into North Sea: River Maas, 

into the sea (fig. 13). These deltaic rjianncls deposit their 
burden of sediment in front of their outlets, ferming bars which 
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Fig. I.J.—Mississippi Delta. 





Pig. 10 —ShMtiag Outlet, fixed by Jetties; River Van. 


however, when the riven flow into tidal seas, it is important to 
place the jetties suffieleatly apart to avoid any loss of tMal influx, 
since the tidal flow aasista the fresh-water dischaige in keeping the 
outlet opoo; whereas, with rivers flowing into tidelen seas, a 
moderate nstrietion of the width between the jetties increases the 
scour. The tortuous and somewhat djifting outlet channel of the 
Scheur branch of the river Maas, emerging on to a sandy coast 
where the rise of tide is small, and obstructed at its mouth by a 
bar, bos been replaced by a atraight cut across the Hook of Holland, 
and by an outm gnided aoross the foreshore and fixed In position 
by fascine mattress JettiM (see Jnrrvl, the maintonanoe of the 
depth at the mouth by the tidal and fresh wateiu being aided by 
frequent dredging (figs. 11 and tx). 

IMttdc OtfUets 0/ TUtUss SHitrs. 

Large rivm heavily charged with sand and silt, when thefcr 
currant is gradtidly armted on entering a tideless sea. 
dspoist these materials as :a coiutaiitly advancing faa-ehaped 
in Crent i ol their mnithg, thrau^ which comparatively 


advance with the delta and whose rate of progress seawards 
and distance in front of each outlet are propoitionate to the 
discharge of the several channels. A channel simply dredged 
on the bar in front of one of the outlets of a deltaic river lis 
only maintained for a moderate period on account of the large 
volume of deposit continually accumulating at the outlet. 
Thus the channel in front of the outlet of the south-west pass 
of the Mississippi delta, when deepened from 13 ft. to 18 ft. 
over its bar by dredging many years ago, was soon silted up 
again on the discontmuance of the dredging j whilst the deptii 
of the outlet channel of one of the branches of the Volga delta, 
widch was increased from 4 ft. to 8 ft., could only be maintained 
by regular yearly dredging. 

ParalUl Jettm at Driia Oisibts. —In order to procure and maintain 
for some tune an adequate deepening acrom the bar in front of the 
! outlets of delta channels, recourse hu been had to the acour of the 
; issning current oonocnirated and extended oat to the bar by parallel 
; iettiea, forming prolongatioas seawards of the banks of the mmnnel. 

' The requisite cemitions for the success of this system of in^irove- 
ment are a good d^th fai the aca bmnd tho bar, allowing of a 
cmuldetable depoait of aSus-him before the increased depth is 
i interfered wUh, and a littoral current carrying a portioa ul the 
I alluvium away from the outlet, both of which retard me progressioii 
I of the delta in front of the oatlei and the taevitaUecvsotualforma- 
i tion of a new bar farther out. The rate of advance of a deha 
dapende atao on the proportion of eolid matter contained m tlic 
river water and on the epcciflc gravity and siM of the particlw of 
alluvium discharged inlothe sea; forthe heavier andcoarserntateriak, 
and eepeoiany thoM which are rdUedahmg thebed of Rie ehannek, 
come first to reet. Moreover, as the larger chonnete of a delta 
bring down a lamer volume of alluvium on account ol thew lamr 
diseham. and as their ban fartiu farflier seawards fro m % ir 
ootieta oiring to the ismring eurreut being lest rapnfy aiiustw m 
pmportian to the volame dtachaeged, the ante of .udivanoo cd the 
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delta in iront Of aA outlet ie prn^itionate to the stie of the channel, 
and the length of the jetties requited for towering the bar by scour 
in front of any channel is proportionate to the discharge ol the 
channel. Consequently, the conditions are more unfavourable lor 
the improvement of tne outlets of the larger delta channels than 
of the smaller ones j though, on the other hand, the larger dianoels 
crossing tire delta art generally more suitable for navigation on 
account of their size, and the natural depth over their bars is greater 
owing to the larger discharge. 

The discharge of the main branch of the Rhone, which formerly 
flow^ into the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Foz through eix 
mouths, was in 1851-57 concentmted in the direct eastern 
eiijnnel by embankments along sides, which closed all the 
lateral channels. The entire flow of the rivet, being thus discharged 
through.the eastern outlets, increased fora time the depth overitsbar 
from 4) ft, to 9} ft. ; but as the great volume of alluvium brought 
down, including an unusually large proportion of sand rolled along the 
bed of the river, was also all discharged through the one outlet, the 
bar soon formed again farther out, and naturally advanced with 
the delta hi front of the outlet more rapidly than formerly when the 
deposit was distributed through six divwgent mouths. Accordingly, 
the very moderate deepening produced by the embankments was 
nut long matatained, and the average depth over the bar has not 
exceeded OJ ft. for many years past; the St Louis Canal was con¬ 
structed to provide a deeper outlet for the navigation.' This want 
of success was due to the lelectlon of an outlet opening on a sheltered, 
somewhat shallow bay, instead of a southern outlet diseltarging into 
deep water in the Mediterranean and having a deep littoral current 
flowing across it, and also resultol from the closing of all the other 
outlets, whereby the whole of the deposit, as well as all the discharge, 
was concentrated in front of the badly situated eastern outlet. 
The southern Koustan branch was reopened in 1893 to prevent the 
silting-Hp of the outlet of tlie St Louis Canal. 

The Danube travorw'S its delta in three branches, the northern 
one of which, though conveying nearly two-thirds of the discharge 
of tlie river, is unsuitable for Improvement owing to its 
splitting up along portions of Its course into several 
channels, and eventually flowing into the sea through twelve 
mouths of a small independent delta advancing about 250 ft. annually 
across a shallow foreshore. The central Sulina branch was selected 
for improvement in 1858 in preference to the southern St George’s 
branch, which had a more favourably situated outlet and a . better 
channel through the delta, on accountof tlie mucli smaller expenditure 
required for carrying out jetties to the bar in front of the Sulina 
outlet, which was only lalf tl»c distance from the shore of the bar 
of the St George's outlet, owing to the much smaller discharge of 
the Sulina branch.* The jetties, begun provisionally in 1858 and 
subsequently consolidated and somewhat extended, were finally 
completed in 1B77. They increasi'd the depth over the bar from 
an average of about 0 ft. previously to 1838 up to aoi ft. in 1873, 
which was maintained for many years. In 1893. however, the 
incr^ng draught of vessels rendered a greater depth necessary: 
the wida iushora portion of the jetty channel was therefore narrowed 
by inner parallel jetties, and a powerful dredger was set to work in 
the jetty channel and outside, whereby the oepth was increased to 
24 ft. in 1897, and was fairly maintained up to 1907, when a second 
dredger became ncces-sary to cope with the shoaling. "The somewlmt 
small ratio of sediment to discharge in the Danube, the nnencss of the 
ipeater portion ol this sediment, its compacativelv moderate anmunt 
owing to the small proportion of the discharge flowing through the 
SoUna branch, ana its partial dispersion by the southerly lltte^ 
current and wave action, have prevented the rapid formation of a 
shoal in front of the Sulina outlet. NevertheleiS, the lines of sound¬ 
ings are g^ually advancing seawards in the line of the .outlet 
^nn,.! , and there are eigns of the formation of a new bar farther 
out whilst the deposit to the south by the ourrent aud waves has 
deflected the deep^ chinnel northwards. Aceotdiqgiv, a pro- 
longatlen of the jettice vriU eventually he neeeesaiy, nohi^standing 
tlmtmovat of a portion of the d%)otit fatan the outlet channel 


lotion of the outlet of ^ eouth pass df toe Missi^wil 
delta for improvement by parallel jetties in t 9 j 6 ~ 79 > “ 

south-west, pass possessing a larger channel qnd a better 
Mfssl*' depth over iU bar, was due, as at toe Danube, to mqtivee 
of e«onomy,asthebarof tbesouto-weet,p«iewastwieeM 

far off from the ehore os that of.toe souto pasa (fig. 13).. There fascine 
mattress jetUes. wei^tod with limestone, amf wito, large concrete 
blocks at todr expoeed ends (see Jmtrv), aj and ji “‘v 
curved shgbtly toutowards at thete outer ends to direct On aaiU- 
ment^boidii ourwnt more directly atangjes to ^ we^y 
littoral co^t, inartand toe .depth irf I It. too bar In. |« 7 S 
up to 3t ft between toe iettlea srad.irabto^w wtra (««• ,*e)- 
■100 protooged current at toe river psodn^ by-W jrtttea .nas, as 
at toe SuUoa outlet oairled toe jaam nortlan,of toe heavier 
ment Into daMy deep wator, ao to#, tbs gtoatott adysMee 91 fflp 


'iL: 1*.'VatoiM-MhMbnrt, 


foreshore lu front of the souto paie has oooutred in the TOnlt. line 
of foundlnci, though toe shallower soundings have also advanced. 

tees V* eeeerunrnaS. 
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Fio. 14.—Deltaic Jetty Outlet, South Pass, Mississippi. 


The shoaling, however, in the jetty channel necessitated its redaction 
in width by mattresses and spurs irom 1000 ft. to 6uo ft., and also 
dredging to maintain the stipulatnl central depto of 30 it., and 20 ft. 
depth for a width of aoo ft., out to deep water: whilst tbs outer 
channel was deflected to toe cast and narrowed by toe alluvium 
carried westwards by the Htteeal current and also deposited in front 
of the jetty outlet. Accordingly, dredging hue been increasingly 
needed to straighten too channel outside and maintain its depth 
and width ; and since the United States engineers took in band iti. 
maintenance in tgot, the available depth of the outlet channel has 
been increased from 26 ft. up to 28 ft. by extensive suction dredging. 

In order to provide for the increasing requirements of sea-going 
vessels, the dredging of a channel 33 ft. deep and 1000 ft. wide, 
cut from toe large south-west pass outlet to deep water in the gulf, 
was begun at toe end of 1903; and jetties of fascine mattresses 
weightM with stone and concrete blooks have been carried out about 
4 and 3 m. respectively from the shore on each side of toe outlet 
lor maintaining toe diwged channel * (fig. 13). These works difier 



Fig. 13. —Deltaic Jetty Outlet, Souto-West Pass, Mississippi. 


irom t1i0 prior improvement of the south pass in the adoption aajnlv 
of auction dredging for the formation of the channel in place of 
scour alone, so that it will be unnceeasary to restrict the width 01 
toe jetty channel to secure toe desired depth; whilst as the dis¬ 
charge through toe south-west pass is rathw more than three times 
the discharge through the south pats, and the bar is double the 
distance seawards of the outlet, the slightly converging jetties, in 
continuation of the south-west pass, are placed about 3400 It. 
apart at their outer ends, and have been jdven about twice tlie 
length of the south pass jetties. As soon as the dredging of the 
channel has been completed (which depends on toe ap#o#ia 1 lonu 
granted by Congress) the south pass will be abanttoaed, and the 
south-west past will form the navigable approach. Dredging will 
be requited for preserving the depto of toe outlet of the south-weet 
pass; and when the large volume of sand and other aHuvium dis¬ 
charged fay toe pass aecumulatec in front sufficiently (0 begin forming 
a bar farther out, an extension of the jettkis win be oeoessary to 
maintain the elongated channel free from drift, gnd extend the 
fcour, dqiscially in flood-time, 

tmpnvmtnt of Tiid Rims 


Whereas the fi» of tideless ittren whdly oH their 

fresh-water dischai^e, the oradition of tjl4w nvers if dlM to the 
oonffgunition of their outlet, the rise of tide at their mouth, the 
distanoe the tide can penetrate Inliaid, and the qiace available 
for its recqstion. Aocordii^jr. tidid riven fKnti«fui)es,i even 
when ptMsetsms A cemwatFvti:^ gmaft jErcsbrwatot diachatgc, 
develop under mourable caadUwiis iiito large riven in tdieir 
lower tidal portion, Imving w nticb better natural mnigabte 
diamiel # hM ride toAti iSU lane# d#tatc riven, lu ritown 
by a opihparboib of iWnet, the nuntber 

the {htoiibe,iriM Nde and the Missiesi^.. lFidai<imer 
ik, indeed, iroliiimed in vohutic ; but, umtoc tte idtainege 
tnftM rihieti toust he d6diat|ed into Afy-’flovn 

tip where thm it a channel and‘ i|Wi^'«#a^ 
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reception. Consequently, it is piissible to exclude the tide fay 
injudicious works, such as the sluices which were erected long 
ago across the .fen rivers to secure the low-lying lands front the 
inroads of the sea ; the tidal influx is also liable to be reduced 
by accretion in an estuary resulting from training works. The 
great aim, on the contrary, of all tidal river improvement 
should be to facilitate to the utmost the flow of the flood-tide 
up • river, to remove all obstructiuns from the channel so as 
to render the scouring cfTicicncy of the flood and ebb tides as 
great as possible, and by making the tidal flow extend as far up 
the river as possible to reduce to a minimum the period of 
slock tide when deposit takes place. 

Tidmt Flow in a Wiwr —The progress of the 6<K)d-tide up a river 
and the corresponding ebb are very clearly shown by a diagram 
giving a series of siroiUtaneons tidal lines obtained from siniultansous 
observations of the height of the river Hugli during a liigb spring- 
tide in tlie dry season, taken at intervals at several stations along 
the river, and exhibiting on a very distorted scale tUeaotnai water- 
level of the river at these periods (fig. i6). The steep (wrm assumed 



Fit.. lO.—Simultaneous Tidal Linesi Bmui Hugh. 


l>y the foremost ]Kirl o( the flood-tide lini's from the entrance (o 
beyond Chinsura, attaining a maximum in the neighbourhood of 
Ivonnagar and rtiinsura, imKeates the existence of a bore, caused 
liy the sand-lianks in the channel obstructing the advance of the 
lloud-tide, till it has risen suflicieiitly in lieighi lo rush up the river 
as a steep, breaking wave, overcoming all obstacles and producing 
a sudden reversal of the flow and abrupt rise of the water-level 
as observed on the Severn, the Seine, tlie Amaion and other rivers’ 
.\ bore indicates defects in tlic tid.al condition and the navigable 
channel, which can only lie reduced by lowering the olrstructioiis 
and by the regulation of Hu- river. No tidal river of even moderate 
length IS ever completelv filled by tidal water ; for the tide lieglns 
lo fall at its mouth liefore the flood-tide has produced high water 
nf the tidal limit, as most clearly shown in the case of a long tidal 
river by the Hugh tidal diagram. Every improvement of the 
channel, however, expedites and increases the fiHtng of the river 
wbiirt the volume of water admitted at each tiduiafurllieraiigmented 
by the aikjitional capacity provided by the grimfer efflux of the 
el»b, as IndlcBled by the lowering nf the low-w.iter line. 

_ Dftpenint Tidal Riven by Dredgin';, —The improvement of tidal 
nvete mainly by dredging is specially applicable to sinafl rivers 
which possess a MfRcient navigable width, like the Clyde and the 
'/?**'» ■ rivers can be considerably deepened by an amount 
of dredging which would be quite Inadequate for producing a similar 
incfMse in dmth In » large, wide river, with shitting channels, 
noth the Clyde below Glasgow and the Tyne below Newcastle were 
originally insignificant rivers, almost dry in places at low water of 
spring-tides ; and the earliest works on both rivers consisted mainly 
III ngulating their (low and increasing their scour by jetties and 
I raining works. They have, however, been broaglit lo their present 
excellent naviraUe comlilion almost wholly, since 1840 on the Oyde 
and I,S(,1 on the Tyne, fay continuous systematic dredging, rendered 
ftnancially pradieable by the grosving importance ol riidr sea-going 
tramc. The Clyde haa been given a minimum depth of about 
aa ft. at low water, of mrlaiMidca ap to Glasgow, and can admit 
vcsaels of bj to a8 ft. draught. , In the Tyne (figs, 17 and 18), it 
was decided in i()OJ to provide a minimum dredging depth in the 
nrw channel at low water of as ft, from the sea to the docks, of 
ao ft. thence (o Newcastle and of t* ft, up to Sootswood the rise 
of apri^ftides increasing these dsplbs by 15 ft. In »go6 H was 
determined lomake tli|e chaiuiel 30 ft deep at low water of speing- 
IkIus from the a''a to the ducks, and in 1908 to deetien it betwe^ 
the docks and Newcastle swiqg bridge from 30 to at ft., and also 
betws-en the swing bridge and Derwentbangh fram >8 to a4 « 
The natural scour of these rivers has been so much .rodugsd by sunk 
an exseptioiuil epiaigitmeitt oj Uioir cbangnls tligl o coQsidecable 
aftahT'd*’' “'wW he required to preserve the ^epth 

RegHtatiim aad.pr^iiiat of Tidal «iw«.-ContidgwiWo itqpgore- 
menu m the nayigable condition of tidal rivers above their ^lM 


or estuary can often be eflected by regulation works aided by dredg¬ 
ing, which ease sharp bends, straighten their course and render 



p'los. 17 and 18.—Improvement of Tidal Kiver by dredging; 
River Tyne, 

their channel, depth and flow more uniform. Examples are the 
Nervion between Bilbao and its mouth (flgs. 19 and 30), and the 



Figs, ip and ao.—Training Tidal River and protection of Ouilct ; 

River Nervion. 

Weser from Bremen to Bremerhaven at the head o( its estuary 
(figs, at and 22) These works resemble in principle the regulation 
works on large rivers with only a fresh-water discharge, previously 
described ; but on tidal rivers the main low-water channel shonM 
alone be trained with an enlarging width seawards to facllitati' 
the tidal inflnx, and the tidal capacity of the river above low water 
should be maintained unimpaired. 

To wcure a c^iod and fairiy uniform depth in a tidal river, it is 
essential that the flood and epb tides should follow the same conrse 
in order to combine their scouring efficiency, and form a bnalc. 
continuous deep diannel. In wide, winding reaches, however, the 
flood tide tn ascending a river foHows as direct a coarse as practic¬ 
able ; and on reaching a bend, the main flood-tide current, in being 
deflected from Ita atraight course, hugs the concave trank, aiMl, 
keeping close alongside the same bank beyond the bend, cuts into 
the shoal projecting from the convex bend of the batik higher up, 
forming a blind shoaling channel, as clearly Indicated near iIk- 
Moyapur Magaiine in fig. 23. and a little below Shipguni Point in 
fig. 24. This effect is due to the flood-tide losing its guidance, and 
consequently its concentration, at the change of curvature beyond 
the termination of the concave bank, where it spreads out and 
passes gradually over, in its direct course, to the next concave bend 
above along the opposite l«nk. The ebb tide, on the contrary, 
descending the river, foliows the general conrse of the frssli-water 
dischargrinallTivera.itstnain current in tlie Movapur reach keeping 
close along the concave bank between Hlabaria and Hiragimj 
Point, and crossing over opixseite the point to the next conesve 
bank helotv (fig. iy); whilst in the James and Mary reach the 
mmn ebb-tide cunintt runs alongside the concave bank in front 
of Ninan and Nniyar, and crosses over near Hugh Point lo the 
opposite concave bank below Cewankliali (fig. 24). The main 
rarrents, aerardingly, of the flood and ebb tides in such rsaclini 
act quite independently between the liendia forming channels on 
opposite tides of the river and leaving a central Intervening shoal. 
The surveys of the'fwo<reaelies of the Hugh, represented in figs, a? 
and 24, having been taken in tlie dry season, exhibit the flood-tide 
olfaiMglsdit tfaeir deeftigt,phase, and the ebb-tide channels in iheir 
worst and least coni inuout condition. 

In tidal rivers the main ebb^idki currant, being teinforced by 
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the iresh-water discharge, generally iorms the navigable channel, 
which is scoured out during floods. Narrowing the river between 
the bends to bring the two channels toK-tbi r would tniduly restrict 
the tidal flow ; and in a river like the Hugh dependent on the tidal 
influx for the maintenance oi its depth lor two-thirds oi the year, 
and with channels changing with the wet and dry seasons, so that 
deepening by dreeing in the turbid river eould not be jierniancnt, 
training wrks below low water to bring the ebb-tide current 
into the floodJide channel, which latter must not be obstructed 
at all, ofier, aided by dredging, the best ,progpcct8 ot improve¬ 
ment. 



Fto. *j.—M,oyapar Rgach. Tliyer Hnijli, Jan. 

Ftp. *4.—James and'Mary Reach, River Hugli, April rflpo. 


The average rate of eplargeBieot adopttri (or the trained chaiud 
of the Jfervipii, jp proportion toRs Imvgtb, ia |tin 75 belween Bilbao 
and its month, and i in ,77 wr tpe weger from Bremen 40 Bremer- 
haget); ai^ ^hete ratjo* correspond wary pearly to the enlargement 
of the regulated channeXof the Pyde irom Clajwoiv to BitmRartoo 
of i in ,J3r Amd oi The Type (rmp NewegaUe to its month of 1 ia 7.}. 
Aococdipgljy, A. rate of enlargement coptpriaed.betvyeen 1 in 70 and 
I to do fm ihc cggalaiisd.ar of the tower nortion of 

a tidal river with a tairly level bed nwy be .cxpeclea togiye latia- 
factory reinlt#. . 


H'liris at Ihr OuUtt of Tidal Rivers. —Tidal rivers flowing straight 
into the sea. without expanding info an estuary, are subjeet to the 
ob.slruction of a bar formed by the heaping-up action of the waves 
and drift along the coast, e.s)iceiallv when the fresh-water discharge 
is small; and the scour ot the currents is generally concciUratM 
and extended across the beach by parallel jetties for lowering the 
bar, as al the outlets of the Maas (figs 11 and i c) and of the Nervion 
(figs. 19 and 20). In the latter ease, however, the traineil outlet 
was still liable to be obstructed by drift during north-westerly 
sitetms in the Bay of Biscay; and, exiupi in the caseof latye rivers, 
the jetties have to be placed too close logetlier, if tba soonr is to be 
adequate, to form an easily accessible entrance on an exposed 
coast. Accordingly, a harbour has lieen formed in the small bay 
into which the %rvion flows by two converging breakwaters, 
which provides a sheltered approach to the river and protects the 
outlet from drift (fig. 19). and a similar provision has been made 
at Sundedand for the mouth of the Wear ; whilst the Tyncmoulli 
piers formed part of the original design for the improvement of the 
Tyne, under shelter ol which the bar has been removed by dredging 
(fig- 17 )' 

Trainiug Works through Sandy Estuaries. —Many tidal rivers flow 
through, bays, aatuaries or arms of the sea before reselling the 
open sea, as, for instance, the Mersey through Liverpool Buy, 
the Tees through its enclosed bay. the LilTcy through Pablin 
Bay, the Thames, the Kibble, the Dee, the Shannon, the 
Seine, the Scheldt, the Weaer and the Elbe through their re- 
spective estuaries, the Yorkshire Ouse and Trent llirougli the 
Humber estuary, the Garonne and Dordogne flitougb the Gigoaflc 
estuary, and the .Clyde, the Tay. the Severn and the SLl^awrimce 
through friths or arms of the sea, Tljose estuaries vary greatly in 
their Udal,range, the distance inland of Ibe.poris to wnlcli 
access, and the facilities they ofier for navigatioh- Bqine.pnssesa • 
very ample depth in their outer portion, tjiough they generally 
become soAliow towards their .upper end ; but dredging often aufiice- 
to remedy their deficicncito atto to extend their deep-water .channel. 
Tims the St Lawrence, .which possesses sn ample droth.from (lie 
Atlantic up to Qugbec, has been rendered accessiute for ,'>u'e 
going vessels up to Mon.treaI by a moderate amount of dredging . 
whilst dredging has beep resorted to in pacts of the Tliatnes and 
Hunther estnaries, andpn the Elbe a little below Hantburg. to pro¬ 
vide for the increaring draught of vessel* 1 and the Mersey bar 
to Liverpool Bay, gbont ,11 m. seawards of the get,ual mouth of ih 
river, has been iowerrd by suction dredging from a d^tli Of about 
0 It. down to about *7 t*- below low water of eouinoictigl sprang 
tides, to edptit Atlantic liners at any state of the tide. 

Some estuaries, however, are so eit^unibered -by sagd/banks 
that thah- rivers can only form shallow, shiltlng channels through 
them to the sea .: .and these channels requise to,Re,guided to fixetl 
by long{t.udmal' .tralniiig walls, coitilsting ,pf jBdttnds, Ojl rMw!-' 
stone, chath, stag or fascines, to order to form sunteiefinydeepstabin 
channels to be available toy navigation. j;he djlftcuKy'to 
works ft to fix the Wandering channel adequafely;, apd dtogen it 
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iialficisntly by llir 5 coin prinliii <•>! bfiK«n the tramttiff walls, 
without placing thcsf w.»ll.s sn dose toKctluT uii<l raising tliem sd 
high as to check the tidal iiiHiix and produce accretion behind them, 
lliercby materially reducing llu' volume ol tidal water entering 
and tlnwing oul ol the istuaiy at each tide. The high training 
works in the Itee estuary, i .iined out in the iKlh century with the 
object oi laud reeinmution. unduly narrowed the channel, and led il 
towards one side ol the esiuary ; and though they rHectually lixed 
ihe navigation channel, they produced very little increase in its 
depth, but caused a very laige amount of sand to accumulate in j 
Ihe estuary lieyond, owing to Ihe great reduction in tidal volume 
Oy the reclamations, ami diminished considerably tlie cliannel 
Ihrough the lower esluarv in width and depth without checking its 
wanderings.' The training ol the chuniiel ol the Kibble through 
ils estuary below I’resion, an imjiroviiig its deptli and rendering 
11 siable. was begun in is yi. and has been gradually extended at 
intervals; but the woiks li.ice not yet been carried out to deep 
water, and a sliilting. shallow channel still exists through the 
sand banks, between the end of the training walls and the open j 
sea. I'lie higli Iruiiiiiig walls adopted along Ihe iipiKT jiart ot the I 
iliannri enabled the u]i|iei end of the estuary on both sides to be | 


tide (figs. and ao). Ttie cliannel, however, was made too narrow 
between Airier and Berville and was subsequently enlarged, and 
large tracts of land were reclaimed in the upper estuary. Tlie 
reduction in tidal capacity by the reclamations, togellicr with the 
fixing and undue restriction in width oi flic channel, occasioned 
very large accretions at tiie back ol the lower portions of the training 
walls and at the sides of tlie estuary beyond them, and an extension 
oi tlie sanil lianks seawards, iMfweover, tlie channel has always 
remained shallow and unst.alile beyond the ends of the training 
walls down to dee]i water near the muntli of the estuary.* 

CttHilustons abnui Tnttnin^ ITorAs in Itituarii'S .—Experience 
lias proved that training works tlirougli sandy estuaries, by- 
stopping the wanderings of the navigable channel, prwluce an 
increa.se in il.s deplli. and, consequently, in the tidal scour lor main¬ 
taining il. Tills scour, liowever, being concentrated in the trained 
cliannel, is willidrawn from the sides of tlie estuary, which in il.s 
natural conilition is stirred up periodically Ity tlie wandering 
cliannel; and, therefore, accretion takes place in the parts of the 
estuary from which the tidal scour and fresh-water discharge have 
lieen permanently diverted, especially wlicre an abundance of sand 
from outside, put in suspension by tlie action of the prevaleni 
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Fics. 25 asd 26.—Training Works in Sandy Estuary: River Seine. 


reclaimad for a lengtii of 4 m ; whilst the tialf-tide training 
walls Mow, placed unduly close together, have led to considerable 
accretion at the sides ol the estuary and some extension of the 
sand banks seawards, Morcerver. by fixing the channel near the 
northorn shore tliey have enabled the landowners to carry oul large 
reclamations on the aoiilhern foreshore. These works, however, 
Ircsides fixing the navigable cliannel. have increased its depth! 
especially in the upper part, and augmented the tidal scour along it 
by lowering the low-water line ; and the trained channel is further 
deepened by dredging. TIic training works in the Weser estuary 
have been confined to constructing a single low training wall ut the 
upper end, which forms a trumpet-shaped outlet for the river below 
Bremerhaven. and to guiding the navigable channel by occasional 
low dikes at the side and closing minor channels, so as to concen trate 
the tidal scour and fresli-water discharge in it, whilst additional 
depth is Obtained by dredging (fig. 21I. A remarkable improve¬ 
ment has been effected in Ihe navigable rondttion of the upper 
|K>rtinn of tlie Seine estuary by training works, Iwgun in 1848 ; for 
in place of a shallow, intricate channel through shifting sand banks, 
whose dangers were at times intensified by a borr, a stable deep 
channel has been provided down to about half-way between Berville 
and SI Sauveur, rendering access easv to the river above at high 


’ 1 .. F, Vernon-Harcourt, Rivtrs 0ml Canals, 2nd ed. pp. 289- 
29 j, and plate 9, figs. 1 .t and 14. 


winds blowing into the estuary, is brought in by the floodstide, as 
in Ihe cases of the estuaries of the Dee. the Kibble and the Seine. 
This accretion reduces the tidal capacity of the estuary, and, pro¬ 
ducing a diminution in the tidal volume passing through the outiel, 
romotes the extension oi the sand banks seawards, ns indicated 
y the difference in the outer portions of the longitudinal sections 
oi different dates of the Weser and Seine estuaries (figs. 22 and 2(>) 
To prevent as far as possible the reduction in tidal capacity, the 
training walla should not be raised more above low-water level than 
absolutely necessary to fix the channel ; and the rate of enlarge¬ 
ment of their width apart should not be less than i in 80 at the 
upper end. and should increase considerably towards the mouth 
of the estuary so as to form a trumpet-shaped outlet. TIui loss ol 
scour in the channel resulting from this enlargement must be com¬ 
pensated for by dredging to attain the requisite depth. Training 
works pMtially carried out through an estuary have the advantage 
of reducing the length of shallow channel to be traversed between 
deep water and the entrance to the deepened river ; but as these 
works produce no influence on the channel for any distance beyond 
their termination, a shallow, shifting channel is always found be¬ 
tween the end of the traioed chaimri and deep water. Accordingly, 
when training works are started at the head of a sandy estuary, 
provision should always be made in their design for their eveutuai 


* Id. pp. 293-,too. and plate 9, figs. 11 and 12; 
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ptolongatiim to deep water at the month ot the estuary, to ensure 
the formation of a stable, continuous, navigable channel. Exiieri- 
ments with a model, moulded to the configuration of the estuary 
under consideration and reproducing in miniature the tidal ebb 
and flow and fresh-water diacliarge over a bed of very fine sand in 
which various lines of training walls can be successively inserted,' 
are capable in some cases of furnishing valuable indications of the 
respective effects and comparative merits of the different schemes 
proposed for works which have often evoked very conflicting 
■opinions and have sometimes produced most unexpected results. 

(L. F. V.-H.) 

RIVER-HOG, a sportsman's name for the African wild pigs 
of which the southern representative is known to the Boers 
as the bosch-vark (“ bush-pig ”). They con.slitutc a genus, 
Potamochoerus, nearly allied to the typical pigs of the genus 
Sus (see Swine), from which they arc distinguishable by the 
presence in the malc.s of a long horny ridge below the rye ; 
while they are further characterised by their thick coat of 
bristly and often brightly coloured hair, and by tufts of long 
bristles at the tips of the elongated and pointed ears. The 
southern P. chorropotamus, of southern and east Africa, is 
typically a greyish-brown animal, but one of ils eastern 
representatives is orange-red. In north-east Africa occurs 
the allied P. johnstoni, while in Kordofan and Abyssinia this is 
in turn replaced by P. hassama. The most remarkable mcmlscr 
4if the group is, however, the red river-hog, P. pnreus, which is 
a heavy, short-legged species remarkable for its bright red 
icolour, the great length of the ear-tufts and the white rings 
round the eyes. It is a native of the great forest-tracts, ex¬ 
tending from Senegambia, Liberia and Angola on the W,, 
lo Monbuttu in the E. Very noteworthy is the occurrence of 
a small yellow-haired representative of the group (P. lamalus) 
in .Madagascar, which evidently must have reached its present 
liabitat from the mainland. (U. [„•) 

RIVERINA, a large tract of pastoral country between the 
rivers Murray and Darling in New South Wales, Australia, 
it gives name to the see of an Anglican bishop who has his 
seat at Hay. The chief towns are Dcniliquin. Hay, Moulamcin, 
■Oxiev and Uooligal. 

RIVERS, EARL, an English title held in succession by the 
families of Woodville or Wydevilic, Darcy and .Savage. In 
I sug John Rivers, or de Ripariis, was summoned lo parliament 
as a baron, and his son John was similarly summoned !>)■ 
Edward II. The earldom was created lor .Sir Rieliurd Wood¬ 
ville in 14(16 and remained in this family until iggi. (For 
the three earls of his line see lieluw.) As borne by the Wood 
villus the title was not derived from the name ol a place, but 
Iron! an ancient family name, Redvers, or Reviers, members 
■Ol this family, whose arms are quartered on the River-s shield, 
Laving been sometime carls of Devon. 

From i6j 6 to his death in 1640 the earldom was held by 
Thomas Durey, Viscount Colchester, from whom it descended 
by special remainder to his grandson John (c. 1610-1654), the 
son of his daughter Elizabeth (d. 1651) by her marriage with 
-Sir Thomas Savage (d. 1635), who was created Viscount Savage 
ill 1626. John’s son Thomas (e. 162(1-16(^4) was the 3rd carl, 
«nd his grandson Richard the 4th earl (see below). The title 
became c.xtinct when John, the 5th earl, died about 1735. 

A new barony of Rivers, held by the family of Pitt and its 
•Uter representative, that of Pitt-Rivers, was in existence from 
1776 to liSSo. 

RIVERS, ANTHONY WOODVILLE, or Wvdevili.b, 2nd 
E.iri. (c. 1442-1483), statesman and patron of literature, and 
author of the first book printed on Engtish soil, was burn 
probably in 1442. He was the son of Richard de Wydevilic 
and his wife, Jacquetta de Luxemburg, duchess of Bedford. 
His father, was raised to the peerage in his son's infancy, and 
-was made earl of Rivers in 1466. Anthony, who was knitted 
before he became of age, and fought at Towton in 1461, 
married the daughter of Lord Scales, and became a peer jure 
vxoris in 14S2, two years afto- the deaUi of that nobleman. 
Bein^ lord of the Isle of Wight at the time, he was in 1467 
appointed one of the ambassadors to treat with the duke of 
'' KhtrttmdCunalt. 2nd «d. pp. 327-342. and plate 10. 


Burgundy, and he exalted his office by challenging Anthony, 
comte de la Roche, the bastard of But^ndy, to single fight m 
what was one of the most famous tournaments of the age (see 
the elaborate narrative in Bentley’s Exeerpta Hisimta, 176- 
182). In 1469 Anthony wa-s promoted to be lieutenant of 
Calais and captain of the king’s armada, while holding other 
honorary posts. His father and brother were beheaded after 
the battle of Edgccot, and he succeeded in August of that year 
to the earldom. He accompanied Edward in his temporary 
flight to the Continent, and on his return to England had a share 
in the victory of Barnet and Tewkesbury and defended London 
from the Lancastrians. In 1473 he became guardian and 
governor to the young prince of Wales, and for the next few 
years there was no man in England of greater responsibility 
or enjoying more considerable honours in the royal service. 
It is now that for the first time we become aware of Lord 
Rivers’s literary occupations. His mother, the duchess, died 
in 1472, and his first wife in 1473 '■ 1" >47.'! (tufl the following 
year he wont on pilgrimage to the holy places of Italy ; from 
this time forth there was a strong tincture of serious reflection 
thrown over his character ; he was now. as we learn from Ca-xton, 
nominated “ Defender and Director of the Siege Apostolic for 
the Pope in England.” (.'axton had in 1476 rented a shop in 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, and here had set up a printing- 
press. The first MS, which he undertook in London was one 
sent to him by “ the noble and puissant lord. Lord Antone, 
Erie of Ryvyers,” consisting of a translation “ into right good 
and fayr Englyssh ” of Jean de Teonvillc’s French version of 
a Latin work, “a glorious fair mirror to all good Christian 
people.” In 1477 (.'axton brought out this hook, as IHctes 
and Sayrngis oj the Philosophers, and it is illustrious as the first 
production of an English printing-press. To this succerslcd 
the Moral Proverbs of Christine de Pisan, in verse, in 1478, and 
a Cordial, m prose, in 147(1. Ihe original productions of I-ord 
Rivers, and, in particular, his Balades agatnsl the Seven Deadly 
Sins, are lost. In 1478 a marriage was arranged between him 
and Margaret, sister of King James 111 . of Scotland, but it 
was mysteriously broken off. Rivers liegan to perceive tliat 
it was possibl'e to rise too high for the .safety of a subject, and 
he is now described lo us as one who “ coneciveth well the 
mutability and the imslablcness of this life.” After the death 
of Edward IV., he became the object of Richard lll.’s peculiar 
enmity, and was beheaded by his orders at Pontefract on the 
25th of June 141S3. He was succeeded by his brother Richard, 
the 3rd and last earl of the Wydevilic family, who died in 
i4<)i. Lord Rivers is spoken of by Cummines as “ un tris- 
genlil elievalier,” and by Sir Thomas More as “ a right honour¬ 
able man, as valiant of hand as politic in counsel.” His 
protection and encouragement of Caxton were of inestimable 
value to English literature, and in the preface to the Dietes 
the printer gives an account of his own relations with the 
statesman which illustrates the dignity and modesty of Lord 
Rivers in a very agreeable way. Rivers was one of the purest 
writers of English prose of his time. 

'' Memoins ol Anilionv, Earl Rivers " are comprised in the Dis- 
torual lUusIroltiins 0/ the Keign of Edward the pourih (cd. W. M. 
B[lackl) (E. G.) 

RIVERS, RICHARD SAVAGE, 4TH Earl (c. 1660-1712), was 
the second son of Thomas, 3rd earl; and after the death about 
i(>8o of hi.s cider brother Thomas, styled Viscount Colchester, 
he was designated by that title until he succeeded to the 
peerage. Early in life Richard Savage acquired notoriety 
by his dare-devilry and dissipation, and he was, too, one of 
the most con.spicuous rakes in the society of the period. 
After becoming Lord Colchester on his brother’s death be 
entered parliament as member for Wigan in 1681 and procured 
a commission in tlic Horsegtiards under Sarsfield m 1686. 
He was “the first nobleman and one of the fiat persons” 
who joined the prince of Orange on his landing, in England, 
and he accompanied William to London. Obtaining promo¬ 
tion in the army, be served with distinction jn Ireland and in 
the Nctherlaiuis, and was made major-general in 2693 and 
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lii'Uti-rmnt-f'frK.ral in 170*. In i6<)4 he succeeded his lather 
us 41I1 Jitiii River... lie served uLiroad in 1702 under Mail- 
b<)rou>;h, wlio funned u hit'll opinion of hi.s military eiqjacity 
and wlio recommended Inin lor the command of a force for an 
invasion of i* ranee in i7of». I'he expedition was eventually 
diverted to l’ortu('al, and Rivers, fintlinR himself superseded 
before anything was accomplished, returned to England, 
where Marlhoroiigli procuretl for him a command in the cavalry. 
The favour shown him by Marlborough did not deter Rivers 
from [laying court to the 'lories when it became evident that the 
W lug ascendancy was waning, and his appointment as constable 
ot the 'lower in 1710 on the rcsioniinendation of Harley and 
without Marlborough’s knowledge was the first unmistakable 
intimation to the W'higs of their impending fall. Rivers now 
met with marked favour at court, being entrusted with a 
delicate minion to the elector of Hanover in 1710, which was 
followed by his appointment in lyir as muster-general of the 
ordnance, a post hitherto held by Marlborough himself. Swift, 
who was intimate with him, s|)euks of him as “an arrant 
knave ” ; hut the dean may have been disappointed at being 
umnetitioned in Rivers’s will, for he made a fierce comment on 
the earl’s bequests to bis mistresses and his neglect of his 
friends. In June 1712 Rivers was promoted to the rank of 
general, and hecamc commander-in-chief in England; he 
(lied a few weeks later, on the i8th of August 1712, He 
married in thyg Penelope, daughter of Roger Downes, liy whom 
he had a daughter Elizalieth, who married the 4th earl of 
Jtarrymore. He also left several illegitimate children, two of 
whom were b)’ Anne, counte.ss of Macclesfield. Rivers’s intrigue 
with Didy Macclesfield was the cau.se of that lady’s divorce 
from her hu.slxmd in 1701. Richard Savage, the poet, claimed 
identity with Uidy Macclesfield’s son by Lord Rivers, but 
though his story was accepted by Dr Joiinson and was very 
generally believed, the evidence in its support is faulty in 
several respects. As Rivers left no legitimate son the earldom 
jmssed on his death to his cousin, John Savage, grand.son of 
the 2nd earl, and a priest in the Roman Catholic Church, on 
whose death, about 1735, all the family titles became extinct. 

See Wdtium Co.xe. Memoirs of Marlhorittifih (3 vols., I.ontinn, 
1S18): Letters and UesfuiUhrs of Marlborough, lyoa-1712, vol. v,, 
edited l)y Sir ('.. Miirrav (s vats., l,onrlon, 1X4S) ; (Jitberl Burnet, 
fUstatfy of his own Time (ti vats.. Oxfont, 1X43) ; F. W. Wyon. 
ffthtiiry of Great liritain dttrinfi the lieinn of Queen Anne (2 vols., 
l.oiiilou, 187(1); Ct. K. C., Comfifete t^eera^e, vol. vi. (l.ondou, i8os). 

RIVERS, RICHARD WOODVILLE, or Wvdeviu.e, Earl 
(d. T4fi()), was a member of a family of small importance long 
settled at Grafton in Northamptonshire. His father, Richard 
Woodville, was a squire to Henry V-. and afterwards the 
trusted servant of John of Bedford, in who.se interest he was 
constable of the Tower during the troubles with Humphrey 
of Gloucester in 1425, The younger Richard Woodville was 
knighted by Henry VI, nt Leicester in 1426, He served under 
Bedford in France, and after his master’s death married his 
widow Jacquetta of Luxemburg. The mesalliance caused 
some scandal, but Woodville enjoyed the king’s favour and 
continued to serve with honour in subordinate positions in 
France. He also distinguished himself at jousts in London 
{('hromeles of Landov. 1.46, 148). On the qth of May 1448 
llenry VI. created him Baron Rivers. His a.ssociations mode 
him a strong I luu asrrian. For some t-ears he was lieutenant 
of Calais in Henry’s interests. In 1459, when stationed at 
Sandwich to prevent a Yorkist landing, he was surprised by 
Sir John Dinham. and taken prisoner with his son Anthony 
to the earl of Warwick nt Calais. He was, however, released 
in time to fight for Henry' VI. at Towton. Early in the reign 
of F,dwnrd IV. Rivers recognized that the Lancastrian cause 
was lost and made his peace with the new king. I’he marriage 
of his eldest daughter. Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Grey of 
Groby, to Edward on the ist of May 1464, secured the fortunes 
of his faipily'- Rivers was appointed treasurer on the 4th of 
March 1466, and a little IHIW' created earl, Elizabeth found 
great alliances for her yuMdlf Withers and sisters, and the Wood- 


I ville influence became all-powerful at court. The power of 
I this new family was very distasteful to the old baronial party, 
' and especially so to Warwick. Early in 1468 Rivers’s estates 
were jilundcred by Warwick’s partisans, and the open war of 
the following year was aimed to destroy the Woodvilles. After 
the king’s defeat at Edgecot, Rivers and his second .son, John, 
were taken prisoners at Chepstow and executed at Kenilworth 
on the i2th of August 1469. Rivers had a large family. His 
third son, Lionel (d. 1484). was bishop of Salisbury-. All his 
daughters mode great marriages: Catherine, the sikth, was 
wife of Henry Stafford, 2nd duke of Buckingham (g.v.). 

Him lookAViiv.—The chief contemporary authorities are the 
PastoH Letters, ed. Dr James Gairdner, The Chrontcles of London 
ed. ( L. Kingsford (1905), and the Chronicles of Comminei 
and Wnurm. See aiso some notice.s in Calendars of State Papers 
I enetian, ed. Rawdon Browne. For modern accounts see Sir fames 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York (1892), The Political History of 
England, voi. iv., hy Frofrasor C. Oman, and The Complete Peerage 
hy G. E. CJokayncl. For Earl Anlliony’s connexion with Caxton 
consult Wilham Ulades's ii/c of Caxton (186063). (C. L. K.) 

RIVERSIDE, a city of southern California, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Riverside county, situated on the Santa Ana 
river, in the San Bernardino valley. Pop. (1890) 4683; (1900) 
707 . 1 , of whom 1525 were foreign-bom. It is served by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa K(L the Southern Pacific and the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake railways. The city occupies a 
slope (about 800-1000 ft. above sca-levcl),rising toward the cast, 
is lieautifully built and is a winter and health resort. In the 
Albert S. White Park there is a notable collection of cacti; and 
Huntington Park is high and rocky, is well planted with trees 
and has a finely shaded automobile drive. Magnolia Avenue, 
bordered with pepper-trees, is 10 m. long and 130 ft. wide ; and 
Victoria Avenue is similarly parked and lined with semi-tropical 
trees. Riverside is the seat of an important (non-reservation) 
boarding-school for Indians, Slierman Institute (1963), which in 
1908 had 699 students. Riverside is devoted to the cultivation 
of oranges, lemons and other subtropical fruits,and has a large 
trade in these products. It is in the centre of the finest orange 
district of the state: near Huntington Park is the state citrus 
experiment station (1906), with an experimental orchard of 
20 acres. 1'he cultivation of navel oranges was first introduced 
from Brazil into the United States at Riverside in 1873 ; the two 
original trees, protected by an iron railing, were still standing 
in 1909. ’I’he domestic water supply is obtained from artesian 
wells. In 1870 the site of the present city, then called Junipa 
Rancho, the name of the old Spanish grant, was purcha.sed by 
the Southern {'alifornia Colony Association. The settlement 
was chartered in 1883 as a city, with limits including about 
56 sq. m. Riverside county was not organized until ten years 
later. From 1895 there were no saloons in the city. 

RIVES, WILLIAM CABELL (1793-1868), American political 
leader and diplomat, was Ixim in Nelkon county, Virginia, on the 
4thof May 1793. He attended Hampden-Sidney and William and 
Mary colleges, was admitted to the bar, and practised in Nelson 
county (till 1821) and afterwards in Albemarle county. In 
politics a Democrat, he served in the state constitutional con¬ 
vention in 1816, in the Virginia House of Delegates in 1817-19 
and in 1822, and in the Federal House of Representatives in 
1823-29. From 1829 to 1832 he was minister to France ; in 1833 
he entered the United States Senate, but in the following year 
resigned. From 1836 to 1845 he again served in the Senate, and 
in 1849-33 he was again minister to France. In Febraary i86i 
he was a delegate to the Peace Conference in Washington ; he 
opposed secession, but was loyal to his state when' it seceded, 
and was one of its representatives in the Confederate Congress 
during the Civil War. He died at the country estate of Castle 
Hill, Albemarle county, Virginia, on the asth of April 1868. 
Rives was the author of several ixmk^, the most important being 
his Life and Times aj James Madison (3 vols;, Boston, 2859-68), 
the completion of which was ■prtvcnted'by his death. He was 
the father of Alfred Landon Rives (1830-1903), an ei^ineer of 
some prominence, whoso daughter, Amtiie Rives (1863- ), 

became well known as a novelist, her best known book being The 
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Qm\;k or the Dead ? (iSA*)); she maracd Jnhn A. Chanlcr in 
tS 88 , and aflw their di'/orct married in 1896 Prince Pierre 
Troubotr.k0y of Russia. 

RIVET (O. Fr. rivet, from river, to fix, fasten together, of 
• unknown origin ; Skeat compares Icel, tifa. to stitch together), 
a metal pin or holt used to fasten metal plates together. A 
rivet,made of wrought iron,copper or other malleable substance. 

■ is Usually made with a head at one end, the other end being 
hammered out after passing through the plates so iis to keep them 
closely fastened together). A “ bolt ” differs from a rivet in 
that one or both ends have screw-threads to hold a nut (see 
Shipbuilding). 

RIVIERA, the narrow belt of coast which lies between the 
mountains and the sea all round the Gulf of Genoa in the 
north of Italy, extending from Nice on the W. to Speziu on 
the E. It is u.sually spoken of ns Riviera di Ponente (“ the 
coast of the setting sun the portion between Nice and the 
< ity of Genoa; and as RiS’iera di Ijcvante ■(“ the coast of the 
rising sun ”), the portion from Genoa to Speeia. Allthisdistrict, 
Uirig open to the S. and sheltered from the N. and E. winds, 
enjoys a rcrnarlcably mild climate (winter moan, about 49“ 
I'ahr .); so much so that the vegetation in many places par¬ 
takes of a subtropical character (e.g. the pontegrannte, agave, 
prickly pear, date, palm and Irnnana), Large ' numbers of 
floweik, especially roses, violets, hyacinths, Siv,, ore grown 
near Nice, Mentone, flordighera and other towns, and sent 
to the London and Paris markets, Bordighera is particularly 
noted for its noble groves of diite-pajms, one of the few places 
in Europe where these trees grow, Tbe uncommon mildness 
of the climate, <onjoined with the natural beauty of the coast 
scenery,—the steep sea-crags, the ruined towers and the range 
of the Maritime Alps,—attracts thousands of invalids and 
convalescents to spend the winter in the rhain of towns and 
villages which stretch from the one end of the Riviera to the 
other, while these resorts are frequented for sea-bathing in 
•summerbythe Italians. Proceeding from W. to E.thc following 
are the places to which visitors principally resort: Nice, Monaco 
(an independent principality), Monte Carlo, Mentone (the 
laNt' town on the French Riviera), Ventimiglia, Bordighera, 
Ospeilalptti, San Remo, Porto Mauritio, Oneglia, Diano Marina, 
Alassio, Arenzano, Pegli (in the Riviera di Ponente), and Nervi, 
Santa Margherita, Rapallo, Chiavari, Sestri I,evante, I.evanto, 
Spezia, and San Terenzo (Lcrici) in the Riviera di Levante. 
The Riviera labours, however, under the grave drawback of 
being liable to earthquakes. In the 19th century there were 
four such visitations, in 1818, i8^ti,' 1854 and 1887, which 
especially affected the western Riviera. A railway runs close 
along the shore all through the Riviera, the distance from 
Nice to Genoa being 116 m., and the distance' from Genoa 
to Spezia 56 m. In the latter stretch the line burrows through 
the many projecting headlands by means of more than eighty 
tunnels. The peart of the eastern Riviera is the stretch (d to 
7 m.) between Rapallo and Chiavari. Lord Byron and Shelley 
both lived and wrote on the shores of the Gulf of ^ezia,- and 
Uibkens wrote The Chimes at Genoa. 

RIVIERE, BRITOR (1840- ), English artist, was born 

in London on the 14th of August 1840; His father, William 
Riviere, was for sortie years drawing-wiaiiter at Cheltenham 
College, and afterwards an art teawher at Oxford. He; was 
educated at Cheltenham College and at Oxfowl, where he 
I took-bis degree in 1867. Ffir his art ttainkg be was indebted 
ahnOst entirely to his father, and early in life mode for lmn- 
sdf a place of importance among the drtists of tns time.: :His 
«rst pictures appeared at* the British Institution, and in* 1857 
he‘exhibited-three wortes at the Royal Academy, twt it was 
not untH *86.7 that he became a regular .'wittribtiior to the 
Academy exhibitions. Ib ihat vea# hiei wot wpreaentea* by 
'^Tbe Eve of tlkBpanish AT«aaa;ff*ahd.in 1864 by* ^ Rirtneo 
«id Juliet.^' idbjecta-of tWH'^ind did not; however, attract 
lor in 1*05 he Began, with apitttire of a “Sleeping 
'‘B«frtound,'’'‘that’iserie#-df paintinga of BirimOttsubjects wte* 
has since occupied him almost exclusively. Among the most 


memorable of his'Tmiductions are: “ Tlw Poacher’s Nurse" 
(t866)i'“ Circe ” (1871 “Daniel’,’ (187s), “The Last of 
the Garrison” (1875), “Lazarus” (1877), “ Persopolis ” 
(1878), “ In Manus Tiias, Uomine ” (1879). “ The Magician’s 
Doorway ” (188a). “ Vae Victis " (1885). “ Rizpah ” (1886), 

“ An Old-World Wanderer ” (1887), “ CM a Fool and his Folly 
there is no End ” (i88()), “ A Mighty Hunter before the Lord ’’ 
(1891), “ The King’s Libation ” (1893), “ Beyond Man’s Foot¬ 
steps ” (r894). now in the National Gallery of British Art; 
“Phoebus Apollo” (1895): "/ygravation ” (1896). “St 
George” (1900), and "To the Hills” (iqoi). He has also 
painted portraits; and at the outset ol his career made 
some mark as an illustrator, lieginning with Puueh. He 
was elected an .\ssociate of the Royal Academy in 1878, and 
R.A. in 1881, and received the degree of D.C.L. at Oxford 
in 1891. 

See Sir Walter Armstrong. " Briton Kivierr, R.A.; His Life and 
Work.” Art AnHUnl (1801). 

RIVINOTOM, CHARLES (1688-1742), British publisher, was 
born at Chesterficid, Derbyshire, in 1688. Coming to London 
as apprentice to a bookseller, he look over in 1711 the publish¬ 
ing business of Richard thiswell (1639-1711). ami, at the sign 
of the Bible and the Crown in Paternoster Ktiw. hr carried on 
a liusimsis almost entirely connected with theological and 
educational literature. He also published one ol Whitefield’s 
earliest works, and brought out an edition ol the Jmtatiou 
ol Christ. In 17,36 Rivinglon founded the company of book¬ 
sellers who called themselves the " New Conger.” in rivalry 
with the older asswiation, the “Conger,” dutmg from about 
1700. In 1741 he piihlishftl the first volume ol Richardson’s 
Pamela. Charles Hivington died on the 22nd ol February 
1742, and was succeeded by his two sons, John (1720-1792) 
ana James (1724-1802). James emigrated to America, and 
.pursued his trade in New York (seeNKWS.rAl’iiKS, VJi.A .); John 
oirried on the business on the lines marked out by his lather, 
and was the great Church ol England publisher ol the day. 
In 1760 he was appointed publisher to the Society fur Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, and the firm rctaini-d the agency 
for over seventy years. Having admitted his sons Francis 
(1745-1822) and (lharics (1754-1831) into partnership he 
undertook for the “ New ( onger ” Association the issue of a 
standard edition of the work.s of blmkes|>eiire, Milton, LoCke 
and other British classics; also Cruden’s Coticordance. John 
Rivington died on the i6th of January 1702. Jn 1810 John 
(1779-1841), the eldest son of I'rancis, was admitted a partner, 
in 1827 George (1801-1858) and Francis (1805-1885). sons ol 
Charles Rivington, joined the firm. Rivington contracted 
further ties with the High Church party by the publication 
(1833, &c.) ol Tracts for the Times, John Rivington died on 
the 21st of November 1841, his son, John Rivington (1812- 
1886) having been admitted a partnir in 1836. George Riving¬ 
ton died in 1858; and in 1859 Francis Rivington retired, 
leaving the conduct of affairs in the hands of |alui Rivington 
and his own sons, Francis Hansard (b. 1834) and Septimus 
(b. 1846). In 1890 the business was sold to Messrs Longmans 
(q.v.). A business of the same character was, however, carried 
on from 1889 to 1893 by Mr Septimus Rivington and Mr John 
Guthrie Percival, as Percival & Co.- I'his was changed 
in 1893 to Rivington, Percival & Co.; and in 1897 the firm 
Kviv^.iits * earlier title of Rivington & Co., maintaining its 
reputation for educational works 'and* its txinnexion with Hk 
M tkierate and High Church party. 

" ‘ h^'Tke Hemse of Kivinqton, 'by Septimus Rivington (18947 I also 
Pnbtuhere' Cireuiat (ijBi January 1885, znd June i8yo). 

BIVOU VBROimK, a villago of - Venetia, Italy, in ‘ -the 
province Of Verona,' on a hiU’on the right bank of tha Adige, 
23 m..H,W. of Voroiw,*6i7''ft, above• sca-Ievel. Pup, (1901) 
4340. It is celebrated as the scene ol the battle in which, 
'dn the I5th '*f January 1797, Napokion inflicted a decisive 
defeat, t^son *the Austnans commanded' byu.Jofcf* Aivinizi, 
Baron von Barberek (173^-1810) (see'-Fastnat llavoumoMAav 
Wabs); •: A famous street m Paris (Rue de Rivott) oommemomtes 
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the victory, and under the empire Marshal Mossina received 
the tide of duke of Rivoii. The strong positions around RivoU, 
which command the approaches from Tirol and the upper 
Adige into the Italian plain, have always been celebrated in 
military history as a formid^le obstacle, and Charles V. and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy preferred to turn them by difficult 
mountain paths instead of attacking them directiy. Minor 
engagements, such as rearguard actions and holding attacks, 
have consequently often taken place about them, notably 
in the campaign of 1796-97. An engagement of this character 
was fought here in 1848 between the Austrian and the Pied¬ 
montese troops. 

RIXOORF, a town of Germany, lying iramediiUely south 
of Berlin, of which it practically forms a suburb, though 
eetaming its own civic administration. Pop. (1880) 18,7*9; 

.';9.49.S; ('W) CSjAS®- connected with the 

metropolis by a railway (Riog-bahn) and by an electric tramway. 
It contains no public buildings of any interest, and is almost 
entirely occupied by a large industrlaliand artisan population, 
ongaged in the manufacture of linoleum, furniture, cloth, 
pianos, beer, soap. &c. 

i Kisdurf is cliiefly interesting as a foundation of Moravian 
Brethren from Bohemia, who settled here in 1737 under the 
protection of King Frederick William I. German Rixdorf, 
which is now united with Bolwmian Rixdorf, was a much more 
ancient place, and appears as Richardsdorf in 1630 and as 
Riegenstorp in 1435. Before 1435 belonged to the order of 
the Knight.s of St John. 

RIZZIO, or Riccio, DAVID (c. 1533-1.566), secretary of 
Mary (q.v.), queen of Scots, was a native of Turin, and came 
to Scotland in 1561 in the train of the Piedmontese ambassador. 
The queen wanted a boss singer, and he entered her service 
03 a musician, becoming also her valet de chambre, and in 
1564 private foreign secretary. After her marriage to Domley 
in 1565 his influence with Mary became paramount, and he 
gave himself great airs and affect^ considerable state, 
practically superseding Maitland of Lethington as secretary 
of state. His elevation aroused the active hostility of Doraley 
and the other nobles, and he was su.speotcd of being the queen's 
fiiver. On the evening of the 9th of March 15^, the earls 
of Mmon and Lindsay, with armed followers, entered 
Mary's supper chamber at Holyrood, seised Rizzio, hadeed 
him to death with daggers, and threw his body into the 
cwirtyard. 

See Riilhvrn’.s Narrnth'ffif fUccin’n ,W«e(frr(i8j61: and theartldes 
on Maav, Quesn or Scots, and allied biographKS. 

ROACH {Leuciscus rutilus), a stnall fish belonging to the 
Cyprinid family, the genus Leucisrut having many represen¬ 
tatives in Europe, in which the ruddj'the chub and the dace 
are included. It may attain a length of over la in., but a 
Toach of a lb is an unusually large one. It is good sport for 
anglers, but is not esteemed for the tahW. The general colour is 
silvery, with reddish fins. It docs not OcOur in Ireland. In 
Airicrica, the “golden shiner" minnow"(4frro»W3 eirysoleuau) is 
•■lometimrs called a roach. 

See Grovillc Fennell's Book 0/ Ikt RftacH, 1870. 

ROADS AND 8TRRRTS. These words embeace the two 
-divisions into which the lines of communication made by man 
fur vehicular and pedestrian traffic between difiennt places.may 
4 >e roughly classified. In current usage.V road ”.iis applied as:a 
general term for all broad made ways from plane to plabe, 
with separate side-paths for foot-passengers or not, 
while " street " b confined to the roads through towns, vilages 
and (Rher inhabited placM, more or less 4 iB^b) 4 h 6 usefcBmd)Other 
buildings on either stdci The .pntaent article.u confined.to.iffie 
methods adopted in making raadsi,jfrom, the fint<great road- 
makers, the H4«naas, down to modem times. :The ri^ways of 
timss anterior to the Romans, at leastiin Europe,: were mere^ 
Aha.ttacks mom by Ute feet .ol pedestriana and aniaab, and the 
rtrkads^ofivebitulBr.tiatBm' . ■ 

. njfitymolagioafiy. (fwaideBed, ‘.‘.rood ^ eumat asago-bjlMe 


in its appearance. The first quotation in the New EngUA 
Dictionary u from Shiiespenre (r Henry IV. a, i. 16). The true 
O.E. word was weg, way, common to Teut. languages, and 
probably allied to l^t. via. The O.E. rdd meant the act of 
riding, and b formed from rtdan, to ride, and b thus used of a 
journey on horseback, and in compounds of a track or course, 
cf. swanrdd, the swan’s track, a poetic word for the sea- or streim- 
rdd, course of a stream, JiwMrad, wheel-track, &c. A special use 
of the word, occurring as early as the Anglo-Saxon Ckron. 
c. 900, was for a hostile fomy, an “ inroad,” a “ raid,” which b the 
N. Eng. doublet of “road,” and has superseded it in general use. 
Another use, which still survives, and shows the origin, b that 
of a space of water where ships may “ ride at anchor in security 
from stress of weather, a ro^teod.” “Street” (O.E. ftrdil) 
rejwesents the Lat. strata via, paved way (from slernere, to strew, 
pave). It b one of the few words adored in O.E. from the 
Remans. 

The earliest roads about which anything definite is known, 
so far as construction is concerned, are those of ancient Rome, 
one of the oldest of which and the most celebrated 
for the grandeur of its works—the Appian Way—was 
commenced in 31a B.c. Roman roads are remtukable 
for preserving a straight course from point to point regardless of 
obstacles which might have been easily avoided. T^y appear 
to have been often laid out in a line with some prominent tod- 
mark, and their general straightness b perhaps due to con¬ 
venience in setting them out. In solidity of construction they 
have never been excelled, and many of them still remain, often 
forming the foundati<m of a more modem road, and in some 
instances constituting the road surface now us^. It b con¬ 
sequently possible, with the help of allusions of ancient writers, 
to follow the ideal mode of construction, thou^ thb was not 
always adopted- Two parallel trenches were first cut to mark 
the breadth of the road ; loose earth was removed until a solid 
foundation was reached ; and it was rqilaced by proper tnaterbl 
consolidated by ramming, or other means were takw to form a 
solid foundation for the body of the road. Thb appears often 
to Imve been composed of four layers, generally of local materiab. 
though sometimes they were brought from considerable distances. 
.The lowest layer consisted of two or three courses of flat stones, 
or, when these were not obtainable, of other stones, generally 
laid in mortar; the second layer was composed nibble masonry 
of smaller stones, or a coarse concrete; the third of a finer 
concrete, on which was laid a pavement of polygonal blocks of 
hard stone jointed with tlu greatest nicety. The four layers are 
found to be often 3 ft. or. more in thickness, but the lower ones 
were dispensed with on rock, on which the paving stones were 
sometimes laid almost directly. The paved part of a great road 
appears to have been about 14 ft wide, and on either side, and 
sepaiated from it by raised stone edgings, were uapaved side¬ 
ways, .each of half the width of the pav^ road. Where, as on 
many roads, the surface was hot paved, it was made of . hard 
concrete, or pebbles or flints set in mortar. Sometimes day and 
marl were used, instead of mortar, and it would seem that where 
inferior materials were used the road was made higher above die 
ground and rounder in cross section. Streets we^ paved qwith 
huge polygonal .Mocks laid as above described, and footways 
with rectangidar dabs. Spo^ens are still to be seen in Rome 
and Fompeii, while in .Britain meny of the roads , were of bard 
gravd or had a cobbled surface. There are no traces sd Roman 
mfluenceinthe later.iaadB m Engtod,hiit.in Fiance the Roman 
metlmd appears to have ibeen followed to some extent when new 
mads were oonstnicted about the beginning,of the i8th century. 
Atoundathmof otaaescD theflat was laid,andoyer that two layers 
of cenaideitota thickness, of hugw and smaller >stoD«, bordered 
by largB Stonei on edge,, which appeared oo'the surfree of the 
rOad. ln.i764Tidsaguet.set^loundati(»irftoiiesonedgeand 
iredaoed the tkkfrness of the upper hqiers, and his, meth^ was 
;gea(cally foUowed unlttithehinuienc^ John Loudon IfcAdam 
began to.he Mt .A Fnenoh^ebauasde witb,acc<Ne- 
ftaents 1^ fttaint. touM .ireiemblanco .to tbe o)4, Bpsoan 
.•weds,.I/. ri," .,-..1 
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mcKdibly bid state of the loads m England 
towards the latter part of the 17th century appears from the 
■- fii.* «o^nts cited by Uamulay (Hiit. c. iii.). It was due 
nwse, chmy to the state of the law, which compelled each 
emiarr maintain its own roads by statute UUiour, but 

the establishment of turnpike trusts and the main* 
tenance of roads by tolls do not appear to have effected 
grwt improvement. At the time of Arthur Young’s six 
months’ tour in 1770 the roads would seem to have been almost 
as bad as ever, and it is doubtful if there was much improvement 
up to the beginning of the 19th century. The turnpike roads 
were generally managed bv' ignwant and incompetent men until 
Telford and McAdam brought scientific principles and regular 
system to their cons^ction and repair. 'The name of Telford 
is associated with a pitched foundation, which he did not always 
use, but which closely resembled that which had been long in use 
in France, and the name of McAdam often characterizes roads 
on which ail his precepts are disregarded. Both insisted on 
thorough drainage and on the use of carefully prepared materials, 
Md adopted a uniform cross section of moderate curvature 
instead of the ex^erated roundness given before; but, while 
Telford paid particular attention to a foundation for the broken 
stone, McAdam disregarded it, contending that the subsoil, 
however bad, would carry any weight if made dry by drainage 
and kept dry by an impervious covering. McAdam was engaged 
more with the repair of old roads than with the construction of 
new ones, and, though it is not possible to agree with all his 
doctrines, the improvement which he effected in road manage¬ 
ment and maintenance was great and lasting. 

CoHstruOioH of Roads, —A road should be as short as possible 
between two points to be connected, but straightness muat 
often be sacrificed to avoid difficulties and expense 
" “ ■ and to secure good gradients. The latter should be 
as easy as practicable, having regard to the country to be 
travel^, and it is desirable that there should be a- ruling 
gradient than which none should be steeper. On a level maca¬ 
damized road in ordinary repair the force which the horse has 
to put forth to diaw a load may be taken os one-thirtieth of 
the load. But in going uphill the horse has idso to lift the 
load, and the additional ftme to be put forth on this account 
is very nearly equal to the load drawn, divided by the rate 
of gro^nt. Thus (m a gradient of i in 30 the force spent in 
lifting is one-thirtieth of the load, and in ascending a horse has 
to exert twice the force required to draw the load on a leveL. 
In descending, on the other hand, on such a gradient, the 
vehicle, when once started, would just move of ffself without 
pressing on the horse. A horse can without difficalty exert 
twice his usual force for a time, and can therefore ascend 
gradients of i in 30 on a macadamized surface without sensible 
diminatioR of sp^, and can trot freely doam them. These 
considerations have led to i in 30 being generally considered 
as the ruling gradient to be aimed at on first-class roads, though 
I in 40 has been advocated. Telford adopted i in 30 as the 
ruling gradient on the Holyhead road through North Wales, 
and thim are only two gradients steeper, in places where they 
were unavoidable. All unnecessary rises and falls should be 
avoided, but a dead level is unfavourable for drainage, and on 
this account i in 100 to 1 in 150 is the flattest gn^irat that 
is desirable. Such sli^t rises and falls are pebbly rather 
favoundiie than otherwwe to ease of draught by horses. 

In transverse section, roads in the United K^dam generally 
consist of a carriageway, with spaces on each side, on one or 
bitthof which theremay bea foo^th,and fencesaad 
itches. The width of the emriage-way may be from 
15 ft., which allows of the easy passage of two vehicles, 
to 30 or 50 ft for roads of importanoa near towne. The side 
spaces may be from 4 or 5 to 8 or 10 ft wide; wide sides give 
the sun and air access to )he road, and tend to keep it dry,and 
alto afioed ^aoe for the deposit of raodasaterialsa^ icrapingi. 
In euttingt or on eafaaalments the transverse section haa af 
coone to be modifled. The road amiaoe ahoaid have juat- 
eiMDgh convexity to throw the wet off and a.nt)i iiie^:< 


ate amount is sofident when a good siirfaee ia mnkMainad. Oir > 
a too convex road the traffic ktepi to the middla, and ween 
ruts which retain the water, so that the surfaw is net so dry ‘ 
as with a flatter section which allom the trOflic to distribute 
it^f over the whole width. TeUetd used a cross section ^ 
Offering sightly from an aro of a circle in beihg more convex- 
in the middle than at the sides. J. Walker rerommended two 
strait lines joined in the-middle of the road by a curve, and-^ 
inclined about i in ee towards the sides, the oby^ion to whicH- 
is that the flat sides are liable to wear hollow. On the Whole 
a curve of the fiarm of a flat ellipse is the best; the rise in lha> 
curve from the sides to the centre need not exceed one-fortie^ 
of the width, and one-sixtieth is -genially enough on-well-kept'- 
roads. It is generally best to s^tain the requisite convexhyj- 
by rounding the formation surface or seat of the road and ‘giving!' 
a uniform thickness to, the oouting of stone, but often especialty - 
in country roads where the traffic is not very heavy and ke«id 
mainly to the centre., The foimation is made tevei and the 
convexity is obtained-by using more rood material at the centee.- 
than the sides. When there is not a kerb there should be a - 
“ shoulderi^ ” of sods and earth on each side to keep the-- 
road materials in place, and to form with the finished surface 
the water tables or side channels in which Uie surface drainage 
is coQected, to be conveyed by outlets at frequent intervals’ 
to the side ditches. 'The outlets arc open cots through-the' 
sides or drams beneath the footpaths. Ihe side ditches i^uid- 
be deep enough thoroughly to drain the foundation of the 
road, and cross or mkre drains under the road commnmoating 
wi^ the side ditches may be required in wet soil. A -thorough 
drainage of the subsoil is of the greatest importance, and it ie 
economical in the end to go to considerable expense to secure 
it. In a cutting, or where there are no side ditches, the surface 
water may be taken off by gratings and under-drains bei^h- 
the side channels. 

Macadam Roads .—The thickness to be given to a road made- 
altogether of broken stcoic will depend on the traffic it is in*' 
tended for. On a good well-drain^ soil a thickness of .6 im-* 
will make an excelimt read for ordinary traffic, and McAdomls- 
opinion Uiat 10 in. of weU<onsolidated materiid was sufficient 
to carry the heaviest tnffiic on any substratum if propo^. 
drained has proved to be generally correct. In a new roadithe 
loss of thickness during consolidation must be, allowed' 4 or, 
and the materials should be laid about one-half thicker than tite 
coating is intended to be. When the materials are not rolled, 
a tbklmess of 3 to 6 in. should be laid first, and when that ba»: 
partly consolidated under the traffic other coats may be added 
to make: up the full thickness. 'There is great wear and waste- 
of the materials in consolidating if they are hdd tod thickly ati 
once. Inferior material is sometimes tuKd in die lower part ot ‘ 
the road coating, especially when the surface is to be of granite'' 
or other bard expensive stone. 'Thus flints or gravel may be‘ 
used for the lower 5 or 6 in. of a rood to be coated with 3 of 
4 in. of g^ito. Telford covered the broken stone of new ro «^' 
with 1 1 in. of gravel to act as a binding material. McAffiun 
absolu^y intodioted the use of any binding material, lea-viof' 
the broken stone to work in and unite its own ong^ unto' 
the traffic. -.1 

If the ideas of the mventor are strictly followed,- maoadasnf 
when the fine network of joints is thkdy masked withhudened 
mud worn from the stone, comes Mar to a .perfect surface. 
But stones that w 9 t posa through a rmgof a given size may 
be twice os much ki length, and vnless titeir form is about that - 
of a cube not exceetog -lii in. on its longest side,- they caffiiOt -^ 
be rammed or rofled into the reguiar -mosaic efaameteriatie of 
the true macadam. The best iroodem roads are of hand- 
broken stone dressed elightly on- the surface with stone cbipi» 1 
while the mass of the rou-netal is kept Iree from any Idniafv 
bindiiig. -Some roodmakers, however, bave tfound'^th* lisfe-i 
irnguaiify ahaped stoaes from the snaebine wdifReolt dOjOate’!- 
solidatoihatthqr have hod toireeonito toqunitienbt iRMNnii'-' 
The eoginMsr of -Cwtcal -Park, New Voric, found «Muuv-driihf to <{ 
greateet oam endnattttttiOn'taimaiifgiiqueliisftMeatoekMinM - 
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rMSoliiiaite.properly without tkdmixtnre they'b<c«me' I 

moiB mtractaUe the more lljcy wire abtadod by nillrag. C. F. i 
Deacon »£ Liverpool advocated « binding 'tomposed of largo j 
chip* of trap rocit or else of siliceous gravel from the size of | 
three-quarters of an inch down to that of a pin’s head, together i 
with atrout one-fourth part of macadam sweepings obtained ' 
in wet weather. This will enable the roller to consolidate tlic 
road-metal in a third of the time required for broken stone 
alone. The harder materials here suggested differ essentially 
from tfie sand and dirt formerly used fur binding, since they fill 
up all the vacant spaces and cannot be washed down. 

A new road is preferably finished by rolling, since in that 
way the materials are consolidated with less waste; and wear 
aod tew of vehicles is saved, A 15-ton steam-roller, 7 ft, 
wide, giving upwards of t tons weight per foot can thoroughly 
consolidate 1000 to zooo sq, yds. ol newly laid materials per 
day. 

A pitched foundation, os used by Telford, consists of flat 
stones set on edge ki courses across ithc road with the broader 
edges downward. All inequalities must be knocked aft, 
and small stones and chips must be firmly pinned intoi the 
interstices with a hammer, so as to form a cegular convex 
surface with every stone fixed firmly in place. A fuandation 
of cement concrete 6 in. thick was used by Sir J. Macneih on 
the'Highgatc Archway (London) road on a bad day bottom, 
and common lime concrete was sobsequeatly. Used elsewhere. 
A bed of lias lime concrete la in. thick was lakl as a foundation 
in Southwark Street ,and on the Thames Embankment, ibut it 
is tooiexponsive for .a maoadamized road under ordinary dr- 
camstanees. Foundations of large and rough harcLcorc should 
be rollecl down to a surface close enough to keep the finer pieces 
of road-metal from dropping down, so as to create hollows - 
which, though they nuty escape the roller, will be detected 
by the laden wheel and by the pounding of the heavy hoof. 
Ikt there is no foundation equal to sand, which has the pro¬ 
perty of spreading pressure over an enlarged area. A is-in. 
bed of sand rolied down to d in, thus been recommended, but 
military engineers have found that a layer of so little as 3 or 
4 in. is Bufiteient as a foundation iuV macadam in very >bad 
ground that has been rolled, or on an embankment that has 
had time to settle. 

Tar Matadam .—Broken stone mixed with some bituminous 
composition has Iteen found very suitalile fur suburban roads, 
and'for towns where the nature of the traffic requires smooth 
roadways reasonably free from noise and dust. In its simplest 
form, tar macadam is made from a good hard limestone broken 
into the usual stze«, the fine chip.s twing u.sed for top-dressing, 
la a shed a laiTtc hearth is formed of stone flagging, under which 
the Sues of a furnace are constructed, and upon the hearth the 
broken stone is spread in a layer just as .thick as thu heat may 
be able to penetrate, to dry off the moisture and make the 
stsmes distinctly hot. The load ol an ordinary barrow is 
tipped on an inm plate and gas tar is poured over, it (from 
8 to la gals, per cubic yard), while a couple of men with 
s)(owela turn it over exactly as they would turn concrete. No 
more tor Should be used than is required completely to Uadeen 
the whtfle surface of every stone ; and when this has been 
done, the atone can be thrown upon the heap, where it may be 
k|g>t for one or two months, under cover, to allow the volatile 
otta ltd .evaporate, kene siftings .are treated, in the same way. 
When it'bos been properly .seesoned, the msiu should assume 
a s^nishduatre; and wlu» cut into by a Shovel, the particles 
will cling together and ot«ep down slewly so that the heap is 
said to be “alive." In that slate it may be used. The tar 
ought toibe boiled, end .if itoo tlHn,a little pitchnu^ be added 
•to. it,L though hot uMBgh to . make the heap cons^idatej A 
RnxMre of: tar. with ipitoh and creosote oil is used by more 
prcpise makent. one fmraula being.-lai gals, tar, .i'cwt. pitch.' 
a^agaUiioseoeeteoil'toatenof stone. .But thmeinpedieBta! 
dUkc ctnsidenhiy 'in their ohemical composition, and the pro* 
partioAfe 'havtito ibe varied ttcoardiiyi to lexperience.. 1 Momover, 
as’.ngMdedbatar aadpitcb.llicd.in thennaufactufaof psMs* 


I nlen1h, the smrkties that come directly fK*t>w vegdUMs aource 
I ore liablolto''mtlt in hot and to become britt)eiinJs01d'We«tbeF;. 
j coal tar.is.Pnly wioderately proof against tbSse eKtremes. „, 

I Tar macadam must be put down in dry 'Weathefl. If the- 
! material shams too dry, hot tar may be applied ah before, bat 
' only as an expedtemt; and with great economy, so ^at Uie 
pavement may nof soften in the sun. Upon a well-rolled 
foundation ol hard material a layer of the coarser macadam 
.should be put and rolled, then a layer of the smaller grade. 
For a road of light traffic a coat of the fine siftings may bS put 
down and heavily rolled to a finished surface. For a road -cd 
heavier traffic the second coat should be dressed be'fope raUipg’ 
with tarred «to»e of a gauge of three-quarters of an imflt th an 
inch and a quarter, and rolled first writh a roller of not mom 
than to or la cwt., then with oneof 30 cwt. After thatraffic 
has been turned on the road for a few days it should again be 
rolled as heavily as .may be necessary to restore any parts that 
have been disturbed. But such roads are often- cOnsolidMed 
by steam-rollers of 10 or 15 tons. For refocing an old road 
the prongs attached to a steam-roller will easily lift , the old 
layer. Small depressions may be well tarrod'-and levelled^ up 
with fine stuff, and the whole surface may be dressed every 
three years with tar aind a fresh coat of fine chips, 'If - tbe 
surface of the road is itvegular, water will hang 'up<m it, snd ' 
frost may cause it to become'slippery. The tack of affinity '' 
between granite and bitumen prevents -the use of tar macadam, 
upon roods of heavy traffic. 

Cmcrele Macadam.—Kocks lifce granite and syenite may bo¬ 
used in combination with Portland cement'-The ingredients' 
ant mixed in about the proportion of four parts of broken-stone 
that has first been well wetted, one and a quarter or two parts ' 
of clean sharp sand, and one of cement put on in two layers, 
the second bang rolled by hand to the required shape and to 
a good surface. It should remain for two «r three weeks to 
dry and set. Wont of elasticity may be urged against ooncrete 
macadam, and it is productive dust, but in some cases it has 
proved satisfactory. 

Gravd /feodi.-^mooth rounded gravel is unsuitable for 
roods unless a targe proportion Of it is broken, and about an 
eighth part of ferruginous clay added for tiding. Rough 
pit gravel that will consolidate under the roller may be applied 
m two or more layers, but each must be of simitar compioBitian, 
or the smaller stuff will' work downwards. A gravd rood 
should be always under inspection, and repairs should bedone 
without delay. A track for equestrian exorcise should be- 
made of hoggin or fine grave), that will remain soft when thked 
or harrowed and watered. It should be well drained. A- 
foundation of rough hard 'core will let the hoggin pass down into 
it, so that the bard core will appear at the surface. The best -.- 
material is rough chalk sufficiently rolled to stop the gravel 
while draining off the surface water. 

Stem Pavements .—Early mtehed. roadways consisteu of- 
pebbies or rounded boulders (“ cobbiestoneB bedded in the 
natural surface at in sand or gravel. The next step inodvame 
was to employ roughly squared idoefcs; but- the wide ;and . 
irregular joints admitted the water to the subsoil, and the mud 
worked up and the stones sank 'hregutariy. under the trafife. 
Telford, who was caiUed upon to report on the street pavements. < 
of the parish of HanovCt! Square m 1804, saw the necessity of 
cutting off alt connexion between the suhsoii and <the paying 
stones. He recommended a bed of about 6 in. of clean. rivSr 
ballast, rendered compact fay beiiqr travelled'upon for seme 
time b^oee tbe paving.'wos^taid, but he'subsequently aonsidered 
that nothing short of:u in. of broken atone, put bn in It^yer^.' 
4 in.'thiok and'completely canSolidated by carriages passing 
over thclm, would answer ibe purpose." He' recommended 
paving stones of ooniiderable' depth and iofiifram'4l.to 6 'Of 
' in.ni'brtadth'iartlw.greatcstthocnaghfaies;'Kid'iie'paiated ' 
! out ahe>tmpovtanCe of-wofkin^ 'the-stenes fiat on.tiip face ond ' 
sqiuue..on"aU sides; so wsna yoinbickne smd .prescrvirthd'bed-1 
onimseiaa hehMy.tei pstaibie i^'the'iame'simiaKthelfiice, Md ' 
'Of auofaUy"placia9.tagetibrt«nfthe.nin)e course'dtanerof dgnai-' 
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breadth. Many pavemwts thus laid .with stones of conaidw- 
ab)o breadth stiU remain, but expetiencr proved that it was 
a 'mistake to suppose that broad stones having a larger base 
would support better the weight and shocks of heavy traffic; 
on the contrary, a wide stone has a tendency to rock on its 
' bed, and also to wear round on the top and become slippery. 
To obtain an evener surface and a batter footlKild for the 
htfses the stones were reduced in width, and in 1840 a granite 
patement was laid by Walker on Blaokfriars Bridge, which 
may be considered the first of modem set pavements. The 
stiomes were 3 in. brwd and 9 deep; they were l^d on a bed 
of concrete i ft. thick and were jointed with mortar. The 
reduction of breadth to about 3 in. was generally followed, 
but it was some time before a concrete foundation was 
employed to any great extent, the frequent breaking up to 
wduch Streets are subject having prevented it. In I^don a 
fdundation of broken stone has been continued in some thorough¬ 
fares, the sets being evenly bedded in gravel upon it and mmmed 
with a heavy wooden rammer. Hard core—a mixture of broken 
I stone, dinker, brick rubbish and old building materials—has 
also been largely used to fwm a foundation. In the northern 
towns of England cinders have been employed, and whore the 
trafik is exceptionally heavy a pitched foundation of stones 
on edge has been laid when the sets were not paved upon an 
old maicadamized surface. The concrete for a foundation to 
a 'paved street should be made with the best Portland cement, 
thoroughly mixed in proper proportions with the sand and 
gravel or other materials used, water being added as sparingly 
as possible. A thickness of 6 in. of well-n^e cement concrete 
is sufincient for the lieaviest t'affic, and it can be cut out in 
slabs for pipe-laying or repairs and can be rclaid and cemented 
in its place. To obtain the best result a new foundation should 
not be paved upon for a week. A foundation of bituminous 
concrete is sometimes used where only a thin bed can be laid, 
in consequence of there being an old foundation which it is 
undesirable to disturb. It is made by pouring a composition 
of coal-tar, pitch and creasute oil while hot over broken stone 
levelled and rolled to the proper form, and then spreading a thin 
layer of smaller broken stone over the surface 1^ rolling it in. 

It has the advantage that it can be piaved upon a few hours 
after it has been laid. 

Ihe best .materials for pavement sets are the hard igneous 
and mctamorphic rocks, ^ough millstone grit and other luurd 
sedimentary rocks of the same nature are used when the traffic 
is comparatively light. Excessively hard .stoiw which wears 
smooth and slippery is objectitmable in spite of its durability. 

'Joints simply fiUed in with gravel ore of course pervious to 
water, and a grout of lime or cement does not make a per¬ 
manently watertight joint, as it becomes disint^ated under 
the vibration of ^e traffic. Grouted joints, however, make a 
good pa'vement when there is a foundatim) of concrete or 
bifoken stone or hard core. Where there is not a regular 
foundation imperviousness in the joints is of great importance. 
In some.!bf fbe Lancashire .towns the joints have for many 
years past been made by first filling them with clean gravel, 
weH dialccn m by ramming, and then pouring in a composition 
of cotl^dof, pitch and creasoto oil, which is allowed to percolate 
and fill up the interstices,, the pavement being finished by 
covering it'with small gratreb Joints .so formed are impervious 
to wet and have a certain amount of elasticity ; the. foundation 
is ke^ dry - and the pavement with bituminous grout of this 
kind ikeeps . its form Iwell'for .many years. The'Objection is 
made thitin hot weather the composition runs ftdm the joints: 
and makes the streets Unpleasant'forifoot-possengers.. • ■ 

A.pdy«i>]ent amskling ef broad, smooth, well-jixnted blocks 
of .gianite ifor the vduel tnKks,.iaQd pitching between fort tb«" 
hesse llraofe, was laid by Waiket intCommert^ Road (Lcndon); 
fortllbe'‘iitevy traffic to the West India .Docks in 
simdari.-pawttncnts have., been >a«caestfully jtwedl elwwb^i. 1 
pdndpa H y tor iheavy traffic/ in streets oidy ns^e eanq^ tari 
otian^Ab .In Milan, IMn and other towM .of nocthem. 1 
Ital]sdra*oMiyn'«f tin seme sort an exteunr^^wed . 


ordinary street traffic. The tractive force required is small, 
while the foothoid on the horse track is good ; lait the ttam- 
stones are slippery (or horses to pass over. Tltc rigidity of 
the roadway renders it more suitable for slow lieavy traffic 
than for %ht quick vehicles, and the improvement m other- 
pa vcments has limited the application of this one in ordinary' 
streets. 

Bmk Pawxg.—Since about 1885 brick as a paving for 
carriage-ways has been adopted to a considerable extent, 
chiefly in the form of shale bricks, in American cities. The 
clay if a hydrated silicate of alumina, containing about’ 14 % 
of alumina with 15 % of iron, lime, soda, potash and magnesia. 
Lime is injurious, but alkalis to the extent of 3 % are needed 
to ensure a slight degree of vitrificalion. Various tests are 
used to determine their liability to absorb moisture and to - 
be abraded. That for abrasion is made by rolling .halMxricht 
in an iron barrel or rattler in company with pieces of cast- 
iron for a given time, and noting the effect on the eurfacee# 
but particularly on the angles, which should be tough enough: 
to resist chipping. Comparisons arc also made with test 
pieces of granite that are mixed with the'bricks. To guaitiii 
again^ chipping, the best-made bricks are pressed over egain, - 
and the upper angles rounded to a radius of three-eighth* of:: 
an inch. Upon a foundation of concrete or WeHeroHed ballast 
a cushion or bed of coarse sand from half an inch tt^3 in. 
thick is kid, and on this the bricks are set. They are 
then rolled till level, or are heavily rammed, a plank being, 
interposed between the bricks and the rammer. No chontiel-i. 
courses are used. Pitch is poured in at the joints, but by no 
moans'.on tire surface, as that would make them slippery... 
Brick .roadways have stood well under hard wear for fourtm 
years. Although in the United Kingdom bricks are produ^ - 
unequalled, for hardness and finish, no serious attempt has 
been made to introduce a tough brick for roadways tlmt will 
neither chip nor wear smoothly. In various experiments with 
bricks that seemed most suit^le they stood hard traffic for 
about a year. Cky of absolutely uniform character, and., 
kilns that will ensure perfect equality in firing, are requkute.. 
Slag bricks, made to interlock in the form of a double hexagon, 
the surface being grooved to a small pattern, have stood good 
tests for wear and foothold on a perfectly level surface. Many 
attempts have been made to use compositions, into which 
asphalt or cement usually enters, for making blocks or skbt,. 
square Or hexagonal, that can be laid down on a concnito 
foundation. A mosaic of macadam set in an iron frame it 1 
fixed by running molten slag into the back of the block. Small. 
square pieces of oak are formed into blocks, end-grain upwards. : 
Staffordshire blue bricks, made with hoks to .hold wooden. 
plugs, have been used with some success. Broad blocks nob 
firmly fixed down usually become loose and tilt when subjected 
to traffic, !, 

AtpkoU Paving .—Asphalt was first used for street paving' 
in.Paris in 1854. It was introduced in London.in 1869, when 
Threadneedle Street was paved by the Val de Travers dapbnlt 
Company, and since then it has been extensively usedifoc.! 
paving botii streets and^ footways. The material is .n hard, 
limestone impregnated with bitumen, in the proportion of 
from 6 to 8 % in the: Seyssel rock, and from to to la m.-that. 
from Val de Travers. Asj^olts containing lets than the former/ 
proportion have not sufficient coherence for strent pavements, 
and those contain!^ more than the kUer-proportion softeft, 
from, heat in the summer. Asphalt is employ^.'either as:a. 
mastic or compressed. .Ithe mastiC'is previously prepared in. 
cakes and .is melted for use in c4drons with a small quantitir' 
of bitumen, and for a street pavement is thocouedily mixed, 
with sand.or grit.- It k apread'Sn.jone Utickness. on,* conarefot. 
fotmdationt covered with iand,<and beaten to >n,ievea sunfscs, 
Thwmaforial has not proved so suocesifol for street .mufsiQel . 
ss.cpmpFfosed aaffoalf.: To produce this, thp «ck asphalt,., 
prpvfouify«r4diwed tOi'n fiae powder, by mecbnafoal nrnniy:,; 
K haatediifiirevolvittg'-ovens to, from about sapfi'ta mt 
gpmi vMaftill h«t»ipid.somipesssd.i«ia«anlid aHrasvbgiidMt} 
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duk>ihaped rammtft’t, i^d aftenmTds smoothed with irons 
heated to a dull redness. The original rock is thus, as it were, 
reconstructed by taking advantage of the power of coherence 
of the molecules under pressure when hot. In heating the 
powder the moisture combined in the limestone must be driven 
off without reducing the proportion of the bitumen more than 
is unavoidable. The powder cools very slowly, and may be 
conveyed long distances from the ovens ; it may even be kept 
till the next day before use. When laid it should still retain 
a temperature of from 150“ to *oo“. It is spread evenly with 
a rake by skilled workmen for the whole width of the street 
to a thickness about two-fifths greater than the finished coating 
is intended to be. Ramming is commenced with light blows 
to ensure equality of compression throughout, and is continued 
with increased force until the whole is solidified. The ramming 
iollowB up the spreading, so that a joint is required only when 
the work is interrupted at the end of a day, or from some other 
cause. In a few hours after it has been laid an asphalt pave¬ 
ment may be used for traffic. When finished, its thickness 
may be from 1J to »J in., according to the traffic; a greater 
thickness than the latter cannot be evenly compressed with 
certainty. The asphalt loses thickness by compression under 
the traffic for a long time and to the extent, it is said, of one- 
fifth or one-fourth, but the wear appears to be very small. 
The wear-resisting power of the asphalt is due to its elasticity ; 
tracks are made by the wheels at first, but when thoroughly 
compressed by the traffic the surface retains little or no trace 
of the heaviest loads. Repairs are ea.silv and quickly made by 
cutting out defective places and ramming in fresh heated 
powder, which can be done in the early morning without 
stopping the traffic. An unyielding foundation is indispensable; 
it should be of the best Portland cement concrete. 6 in. in 
thickness, which must he well set and perfectly dry throughout 
before the asphalt is laid, or the steam generated on the 
application of the hot powder will prevent coherence and lead 
to cracks and holes in the asphalt, which quickly enlarge under 
the traffic. For the same reason the asphalt should he laid 
in dry weather. The concrete foundation must be carefully 
form^ to the proper profile, with an inclination towards the 
sides of not more than i in 50, which is sufficient with so 
smooth a surface. About i in 50 is the steepest gradient at 
which an asphalt pavement can be safely laid. When either 
dry or wet it affords gotyl foothold for horses, but when 
banning to get wet, or drying, it is often extremely slippery. 
This is said to be due to dirt on the surface, and not to the 
nature of the material. Sand is strewed over the surface to 
remedy the slipperiness ; it tends, however, to wear out the 
asphalt, and g^t cleanliness is the best preventive. An 
asphalt pavement can be kept cleaner than any other, is 
impervious to moisture, and dries quickly. While the road 
is kept clean, a verj- slight depression is made by the horse¬ 
shoe, which for foothold is a great advantage. The noise 
made on asphalt by horse-traffic is about the same as that 
made on hard wood, and is not much more than is necessary 
for the safety of foot-passengers. In American cities asphalt 
Itas been adopted in a totally different form. All asphalt 
pavements are composed of a very large proportion, perhaps 
five parts in six, of a hard non-bituminous material. In 
Amwica it is found cheaper to get the purer bitumen of the 
island of Trinidad, and to procure in the localities the bulky 
material required for admixture—a coarse angular sand with a 
little pure carbonate of lime. An asphaltic cement is made 
fr^ refined umhaltum. Of this, from la to 15 % is used 
with 70 to 80 % of sand and 5 to 15 % of limestone dust. 
These materials am heated and stirrM together into a stiff 
mastic paste to form the wearing surface of the road. Upon 
the concrete foundation is first spread a layer of fine bitummous 
concrete called “ binder," t} in. thick, to unite the wearing 
surface to the concrete founihtion. Upon the binder the 
auhalt is laid to a thickness of a in., bemg ifwead with iron 
mkei and brought to its finished surface ^ the atcam roUer. 
OMooily-thb ^1-a fsroeeM tequiriag great judgMit and 


experience; but the system has become established in America, 
to the exclusion of European methods. Its grwt recom¬ 
mendation is the freedom from siipperiness that is said to result 
from the admixture of sharp sand, and this freedom is really 
the one quality in which asphalt pavement is seriously deficient. 
This system has been intrcxluced into England. 

Wood-Paving .—Wood pavements were introduced in England 
in 1839. Hexagonal blocks of fir, 6 to 8 in. across and 4 to 6 
deep, were bedded in gravel laid on a foundation previously 
levelled and beaten. The blocks were either bevelled off at the 
edges or grooved across the face to afford foothold. Other wood' 
pavements were tried in London about the same time, but they 
soon got out of order from unequal settlement of the blocks, and 
most of them lasted but a few years. The “ improved wood 
pavement ” was first used in London in 1871. After the 
foundation was formed to the proper cross-section a bed of sand 
4 in. deep was laid, upon which came two layers of inch deal 
hoards saturated with boiling tar, one layer across the other. 
The wooden blocks were 3 in. wide, 5 deep, and 9 long; they 
were dipped in tar and laid on the boards with the ends close 
together, but transversely the courses were spaced by fillets, 
of wood three-fourths of an inch wide nailed to the floor and 
to the blocks. The joints were filled up with clean pebbles 
rammed in, and were run with a composition of pitch and tar, 
the surface being dressed with boiling tar and strewed with, 
small sharp gravel and sand. In this pavement a somewhat 
elastic foundation was provided in the Imrds, which were also 
intended to prevent unequal settlement of the blocks ; but the 
solidity of the pavement depended upon its water-tightness, 
for, when the surface water reached the sand, as it did sooner 
or later, settlement and dislocation of the blocks under the 
traffic aro.se. Pavements on this system were laid between 
187a and 1876, and were kept in repair and relaid from time 
to time, but about 1877 the plank foundation was abandoned 
for a foundation of cement concrete, which is now generally 
employed. Australian hard woods have to a large extent 
supplanted the fir and pine which were at one time used as the 
materials for wood-paving. The softer woods, which afford 
reasonably good foothold and are comparatively noiseless, 
wear rapidly under heavy traffic, and are very liable to decay. 
Moreover, the wood actually used has lieen of mixed qualities, 
and when a block fails, those near it suffer; thus holes are 
formed, so that the pavement has to be renewed before its 
time. English oak and beech, which are perhaps too hard, 
have been used with varying results; but the Australian 
woods of the genus Eucalyptus have been most extensively 
tried, and with the most satisfactory results. Those which 
are best known are jarrah and kauri, but tallow wood, black- 
butt, blue-gum, red-gum, and spotted-gum, whh others, have 
Iwen tried. Of these, one or two are too dense and hard to 
afford foothold, others are not easily procured, but jarrah and 
kauri are used extensively. When cut from the matured 
heart-wood they are uniform in quality, hard enough for dura- 
liitity, and rough enough to afford faudy good foothedd. A 
very large quantity of wood has been used in London under 
the name of American red-gum. In substance it comes between 
the soft and hard woods above mentioned. Wood blocks for 
paving must be cut with the utmost precision as to the (fepth 
of 5 or 6 in. and the breadth of 3 in. The usual length 
of 8 or 9 in. should also be kept enough for bond. A 
long Mock is liable to tilt. As to depth, idthou||h a 
depression may be of little account, the least [mjecrioa in a 
(dock will be immediately noted as a jolt by the swifitnoving 
wheel. The laying and jointing of wood Uocks on concrete, 
is stiD a matter of experiment. They ma^ be set on a half-inch 
bed of sand, which is supposed to, dwogh it is doubtful whether 
it actually does, make the pavement elastic to the tread. If 
the blocln are not accurately gauged, the laad enables the 
pavkrar to adjust them to a uniform surface. But toe inactiee 
most approved is to pave direcUy upon the smoothly fimafaed 
concrete, trusting (or elasticity to toe wood. On w Mvteal 
of woodpavi^ it was toought aeeessary, tor foothold^ to leae* > 
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jointe fiHed with small gravel grouted with eemeht; but 
this is mi^hievous. The cement breaks upj and when the 
blocks shrink, the filling-in is driven downwards, and when 
they again get wet, they have less room to expand, the side 
kerbs are driven back, and the foot-pavements are displaced, 
so as to require relaying. To guard against this, a space of 
about * in. has been left between the pavement and the kerb, 
to be temporarily filled with clay or sand, which can be cleared 
out as the pavement expands. But cement has no affinity 
for wood, and its use, together with the wide joints that were 
thought necessary to give foothold, has been abandoned. 
They permitted the edge of the block to be beaten down below 
the centre, so as to produce a succession of ridges, having much 
of the character of a “ corduroy ” road. Asphalted felt placed 
in the joints has not succeeded. A method very successfully 
adopted is to leave the end joints slightly open, and to place 
strips or laths one-tenth of an inch thick between the courses, 
so that hot pitch can be poured down to fill the joint and cover 
the surface. The roadway is then strewn with fine sharp gravel. 
Hard-wood blocks so laid expand very slightly, .so that a .space 
of an inch and a quarter is sufficient l^tween the kerb and 
the two courses of blocks that are usually laid parallel to it; 
this, when filled with pitch, is more than enough to allow for 
expansion. Paving has been laid with close joints, small 
v'csscls of hot pitch being provided, into which each paviour 
dips the blocks more or less completely before laying them ; 
but wood blocks arc more commonly laid dry, a little pitch 
being brushed over the surface. The gradual abandonment of 
the wide joints once considered ne('essary for foothold will Ik- 
noticed. .Soft wood seems to wear under very heavy traffic 
about five times as fast as hard wood. 

Plank Hoads. —In opening up a new country, roads, temporary 
or permanent, must be made, with such materials as may 
happen to Iw at hand. 'Ihe plank road often used in American 
forests makes an excellent track for all kinds of traffic. 
Upon that side of the spare devoted to the road, which the 
heavy traffic leading to a town will use, two parallel rows of 
sills 15 to so ft. long, IS in. wide and 4 deep are laid longi¬ 
tudinally flatwise 4 ft. from centre to centre, the earth being 
well packed and rammed to the level of their faces. Tlte joints 
are not opposite ; a short piece of sill is put either under or 
by the .side of each joint. Cross-boards about 8 ft. 3 in. long 
and 3 in. thick arc laid down loosely, so that groups of four 
l)oards together will project on alternate sides of the road 
3 or 4 in., forming a shoulder to enable vehicles to get on to 
the track at any point. The remainder of the road space is 
formed as an earthen track, 12 ft. wide, for light vehicles. 
Its slope outwards may be 1 in 16, that of the plank road i 
in 32. If the soil is too bad for the earthen truck, short lengths 
■of plank road of double width arc made at intervals to form 
passing places. The cross boards are spiked down on five 
sills, and are sprung so as to give a fall both ways. 

Aaj Roads. —The 1 <^ road is formed across swamps by 
laying young trees of similar length close together. This is 
ridiculed as a “ corduroy ” road, but it is better than the 
swamp. Good temporary roads may be made by laying 
down half logs roughly squared upon the ground, close 
together or with spaces between of a couple of inches, into 
which earth is well rammed. They may be 8 or 9 ft. long, 
alternate logs Ireing made to project a foot on each side for 
convenience of driving on and off the track. 

Charcoal Roads.— fuel is available, good roads cam be 
formed of burned materials. Qay is bumra into ballast for 
foundations, or for a temporary track. In American forests 
charcoal roads have been largely used. Logs from 6 in. to 
2 ft. in diameter are piled along the whole route, the 
stack being 9 ft. broad at the baM, 6 ft. high and t ft. 
broad at the top. Dry materials for lighting are intenpixed, 
and the stack is coviired up with sods and earth from the side 
ditcl^ When burned, fhe charcoal is simply raked down so 

to fp^ a fj-ft. rppd of a welbrounded seraon. Thgse road# 
m ^ and hard, arid otherwise ’satisfactory. ' 


The mode of carrying a road across a bog upon a loundktien 
of faggots or brushwood is well known. In India tte native 
roads have been made equal to heavy traffic by laying branches 
of the mimosa across the track. And in the great plains, where 
the soil, when dry, would otherwise be made deep in dust, this 
is entirely prevented by laying across the track a coarse reed 
or grass like the pampas-grass, and covering it with 3 or 4 in. 
of loam. 

Sand Dressing. —In carrying traffic over a clay soil a covering 
of 3 or 4 in. of coarse sand will entirely prevent the formation 
of the ruts which would otherwise be cut by the wheels; and 
if the ground lias already been deeply cut up, a dressing of 
sand will so alter the condition of the clay that the ridges will 
be reduced by the traffic, and the ruts filled in. 

Noiseless Roads.- A comparatively noiseless pavement may 
be formed with bricks made of cork granulated and mixed with 
fibre and asphalt; they arc set in pilch, and seem to be suit¬ 
able for rather steep gradients. For a perfectly noiseless 
pavement, such as is specially required where a carriage entrance 
under bedrooms is used by night, no substance is equal to 
indiarubber. For this purpose it is made in indi sheets about 
3 ft. wide a.nd as long as the width of the roadway ; it is fixed 
over concrete and secured by iron clips. This arrangement 
carrie.s the whole of the pa.ssenger traffic to St Pancras Station, 
London, and also a considerable amount of traffic passing under 
the Euston Square Station Hotel. 

Dustless Roads.—The necessity for making roads dustless 
has been rendered urgent by the advent of the motor-car. 
The oldest and least efficacious method is to convert the dust 
into mud by the aid of the’watcring cart; at the best, however, 
the improvement is temporary-, though attempts have been 
made to obtain more lasting results by using a solution of some 
hygroscopic salt sucli as ralcium chloride. Various speckil 
preparations of petroleum and other oils have been introduced 
as palliatives, but the most promising treatment for existing 
macadam roads consists in distributing lor by hand or machine 
over the surface, care being taken to make the ai^lication in 
fine weather when the roads are dry. The radical solution of 
the problem, however, is to be sought in the adoption of 
improved methods and materials for construction, probably 
with a bituminoas binding or matrix. 

This same problem of the motor-car, which, by its rapidity 
of movement, rendered many of the old country roads in 
England (suitable, or at least tolerable, as they were for slow- 
moving traffic) positively dangerous for the new traffic by 
reason of their narrowness, sharp corners, &c., has been re¬ 
sponsible for the passing by the legislature of a very important 
measure, the Development and Road Improvement Funds 
Act 1909. This act, in its second part, deals with the question 
of road improvement, and establishes a Road Board, making 
it a body corporate. The Board is given powers to make 
advances to county councils or other highway authorities for 
the construction of new roads or the improvement of existing 
roads, M well as itself to construct and maintain new roads. 
The expression “ improvement of roads ” is defined by the 
act as including the widening of a road, the cutting off corners, 
levelling, treating a road for mitigating dust nuisance, &c. 
Power IS given to the Board to acquire land for the purposes 
of rood improvements. The expenses of the Board are met 
out of a road improvement grant each year, the greater part of 
which it was proposed should be provided by diverting the 
tax Ml motor spirit and on motor vehicles levied under the 
Finance Act of 1909-10. 

1 ValeriHg.—Oa macadamiied roads in Great Britain watering is 
only goo<l for the road itself when the materials are of a very sili- 
cious nature and in dry weather. With other materi als th e effect 
is to soften the rOad and increase wear. In and near towns walk¬ 
ing is required for the comfort of the Inhabitants, but ft should 
not be more than enough to lay the dust without touraing tm 
ro^, and the amount required for this may be greatly ^uced Iw 
Iteeping the surface free from mud, and bjr sweepinji; off the dust 
when dightly welted. Pavements are watered to ^nse them tt 
wdl at to lay the dutt, but it must be remembered that both 'weott 
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iMd MphftU ^4 mor« dippcry when wet, and therefore watering 
ahoulJ ba obviated as far as {^saibk* by thorongh tleaDsias. Hydro- 
atatfc vans, by improvements In the distributing pipesanareguliafing 
valves, water a wide track ontformly with an amount of watt r 
'which can bc'regulated at pleasure. Where hydrants exist in con¬ 
nexion with a water supply at high prosaure, street watering can be 
effected by a ipovable hoac ami jet. a ni'dhod much more effective 
in cleanning Im* siirf€we, but using a much larger quantity of water. 
Another mriho''l which has been tri«»il. but not mucli used, is to lav 
perforated pi[»-s at Ih" back of the kerl> on each .sule of the road. 
Ironi which j'ds are thrown upon the surface. Tiie first co^t is 
considerable, and the openings tor the jct.s arc liable to choke aud 
got out of order. I)<di<|ucsceut salts have been used for street 
watering, by winch th<'' surface is kept moist, but at the expense 
of the moisture in the air. Sea water lias tlui same effect in a less 
degree. 

C'/rnuMwg.—Tlir principal streets of a town are generally cleanswd 
d-iily, cither by h.uid-sweepin.^; and hand-scraping or by machines, 
^rr jo.<cph Wjilfw'»rfh*s mafhme consists of a seri<*.s of revolving 
brooms on an endless ch.tin. whereby the mud or dust i.s swept up 
an mchnr into the cart. A If'ss costly and cumbersome machine 
consists of a revolving brusli mounted <»blHiiiely. winch sweeps a 
track 6 ft and leaves the dusi or mud on one side to be 

gathereil np by hand. A hors'* .scraping-machine which delivers 
ll«» mud ai the-side is also useil, the bliwles of the scrapers being 
mounted xibhquely and covering a width of 6 it. For general 
use, more cspeauliy in the country, scraping-machines, worked by a 
man from side to sid** of llie road, and scraping a width of ab.>ut 
4 ft., are more convenient 

All street Hurfares suffer from the constant breaking up and dis- 
turbince to which they are snbtected for the purpose of laying ami 
repairing gas ami wat<T pip‘s Subways, either under the middle 
of the road or near the kerb-., in which the pipes may be laitl and be 
always aicccssibic. have often been advocateif. and in a few instances 
have boen constructed ; !>ut they have not liitlierlo found general 
favour. 

/'"iw/auiVA.-^Gravel is the most suitable material for country or 
suburban fool ways ; it sliould be boitomeil with a coarser material, 
well drained and shonhl l»e l.ud witli a roller. An inchnatioii 
towards the kerl> of about half an inch in a foot may be given, or 
the tiirfactf may b* rounded, to throw off the wet. Where greater 
cleanliness is desirable niul the tralfic is not too great a coal-tar 
concrete similar to tliat already described, but of smaller materials, 
nitikes a good and econoniic.il footway. The coating should lie aj 
or .1 in thick. comfX)s»*d of two or three layers each well rolled, 
the lower layer of materials of about in. gauge, and the upper 
of a half or a quarter of an inch gauge, with Oerbyshiru spar or one 
granite cliippingsover all. Concrete footways retjuire to be carefully 
made and must be allowed to set tliorouglily before they are used. 
Concrete has a fenilency to crack from contraction, especially when 
in a thin layer, and it is better to lay a footway m suctions, with 
i^nt.sat intervals of about 2 yds. Concrete slabs. cR|wcially when 
aillcated aud constituting artilicial stone, make an excellent footway. 
The material is composed of crushed granite, gravel or other suit¬ 
able material, mlxeil with Portland cement and cast in moulds, ami 
when set saturated with silicate of soda. This pnvmg has provetl 
more durable than York stone llagging. but it ih more aliptwry. 
especially when made with granite. York stone makes a good arid 
pleasant hxit p.ivement, but is somewhat expensive considering 
It'S durability : if Is njit to wear nnevenlv and to scale off when the 
stone Is not of the best quolity. It should not be laid of a less thick- 
iim than a,in.; 2^ or j in. are more usual. The Hugs should 
be square jointed, not under-cut at the eilges, and should be well 
bedded and jointed wllh mortar. Caithness flag is much more 
durable than York stone and wears more evenly ; it is impervious 
to wet and dries nnick^v by evaimrntlon. The edges an* snam. and 
the hurdne.ss of the stone rend'^rs u dillicnlt to cut it to irregular 
shapes or to hi openings, StaffoaUliire blue bricks and bricks niiuh* i 
of scoria from iron funmees are both very durable, though somewhat 
'brittle. Asphalt either laid as masttc or compressed is exlensivelv 
utieil for footways; the former is consi<leri*d inferior in dtvrability 
J* York stone and the kilter superior to It. Asphalt should not be 
.laid less than three-fourths 01 an inch thick on 4 in. of cement 
concrete, anil 1 in. of asphalt is desirable where ther** is great traffic. 

Footways in a street must lx* retiiined bv a kerbmg of granite, 
Yortt atone, Piirb'*ck or other stone sufficiently stYong io stand the 
blows front wheels to which it is subjected. It should be «t least 
4 in. wide and 9 deep ami m lengths of not le'« than t ft. A 
granite kerb is usually about 12 bv 6 in . either placed on'edge or 
bud on the flat. When set on edge a kerb ts generall>- bethhul on 
gravel with a mall; w'hen laid on the flat a concrete bed is desirable. I 

In a maca^lamieetl street pitched or paved water chcinnei.s are ' 
required to prevent lhe,.if asli of the surface water from und'jrmining i 
the kerb. ^ .The pitjclimg cpaMst.-i of cubical blocks pf hard stone ! 
about , 4 . tp. deep, beudcnl on sand or mortar, or preferably on j 
a Wd of coocreie. , A paved cKimiel consists of* flat Atones about ' 
i It vmW inebning slightly towards ilie kerb. »[pubied bricks I 
4nd Atom* ^are ^so used.botii for siile channelling ktijior ! 

ibcruiQg. Such an, bKliQ^iou muA^b'i* given to tberchaanet os will 


• bring the surface water to gullies placed of proper intervals, and 
j the level of the kerbing and consequently of the footway will depend 
1 to some extent on the surface drainage a.s well as on the leyws ©f 
j adjacent houses. To lay out a street satisfactorily the longitudinal 
j and transverse sections must be considered in relation to thiese 
matters as well as to the levels oi ini'T-jecting streets. 

! BOAN ( 0 . P'r. rouarif roum ; Ital. roano^ rovan 9 \ perhaps 
I connected with rw/w.v, red), a word applied to a variety of 
! colour ill an animal^ coal, especially that of a horse, where 
I there is a mixture of grey or whil<* hair with the prevailing 
! tint of bay, chestnut or sorrel. A sorrel when thus modified 
I is cither a strawberry-roan or a cream-roan. The term is 
! also u.sed of a soft, flexible kind of leather made of shecp.skin, 
used in bookbinding; us a substitute for or in imitation of 
morocco ; but in this sense the origin is doubtful. 

BOANNE, u town of cast-central I-'rancc, capital of an ar- 
rondissement in the department of Loire, on tlie left bank 
of the Loire, 54 m. N.W. of Lyons on the faris-Lyons railway 
to Moulins. I'op. (iyo6) 33,981. Tlie cliief .buildings arc a 
modern town liml and the cluirch of .St fitienne (1835-1543). 
built in the Flamboyant Golhir style. 'Hie lyci.’ occupies 
the buildings of the old college dating from the early 17th 
century. A fine bridge of seven arches connects Roanne with 
the industrial suburb of Lc Coleau on the right bank of the 
river. The town is the seat of a .sub-prefect, of tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, of a chamber of commerce 
and a beard of trade-arbitration, and has lycccs for both seises. 
Cotton goods form the staple manufacture, and cotton-spinning 
is also important, llie making of knitted woollen articles 
gives employment to large numbers of women in the town and 
district. Tlicre are besides e.\tensive engineering works, 
foundries, dye-works, tanneries, pottery and tile-works and 
other industrial establishments. As the centre of the Roannais 
coalfield, Roanne has trade in coal and coke. It is also the 
terminus of the Roanne-Digoin Canal and the real starting- 
point of the Loire navigation. 

Roanne {RoJamna, or Roidomna) was an ancient city of the 
Segusiani and a station on the great Roman road from Lyons 
to the ocean. In 1447 the lordship of Roannais became the 
property of the celebrated banker Jacques Cceiir, from whom 
it passed as the result of a law'-suit to the family of Goufficr. 
In their favour the title was raised to the rank of marquisate 
and in 1566 to the rank of duchy; it became c.stinct in the 
I first half of the 18th century. 

I ROANOKE, a river of the South Atlantic SI071C, U.S.A. With 
the Staunton, which rises in the Appalachian Valley in south- 
I western Virginia, it constitutes one river, and, flowing in a 
general south-easterly direction, crosses the boundary Ivetwccn 
Virginia and North Carolina just above the Fall Line and 
discharges into Albemarle Sound. It is nearly 400 m. long, 
with a drainage area of 9237 sq. m. The United States govern¬ 
ment adopted a project in 1871 for clearing a cliannel with a 
minimum depth of 5 ft. at low water from its mouth to Weldon, 
a distance of 129 m.. and in 1909, when the project was 80% 
completed, vessels drawing 4 ft. of water could ascend at low 
stages nearly to Weldon. The main river and its principal 
tributary, the Dan, are also navigable, for many miles above 
the Fall Line, by pole boats. In 1829 the Weldon Cana!, 
12 m. long, was opened to aflord a passage around the faU®, but 
it was abandoned in 1850. 

ROANOKE, a city in (but administratively independent of) 
Roanoke county, Virginia, on the Roanoke river, about 55 m. 
W.S.W. of Lynchburg. Top. (1890) 16,159; (tgoo) 21,495, 
of whom 5834 were negroes; (1910 ccn.sus) 34,874.* Roanoke 
is served "by the Virginian raila-ay, by the main line and the 
Shenandoah and the Winston-Salem divisions of the Norfolk 
4 Western railway, and by electric railway to Vinton and to 
Salern. The city is about 900 ft. above sea-level and' is sur¬ 
rounded by high hills ; its picturesque situation and its neanies.s 
to famous ouneral sprji^ make it a health retort. Un-a 
mountsun, slope, about 1. m, froth tlie city limits, js the Vl^nla 
College for Young l 4 Wt l ,7 m. north of the <a|t;)r/at 
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fonnerty called Botetourt Bpritifp? (thore is m sulphur spring), j 
is Hollins Institute (1842) (or girls ; and in the city are the 
National Business tollege. the t.ity Host>ital (1899), private i 
hospitals, and St Vincent’s Orphan A!>ylum (tSq.r) (or boys, I 
under the Sisters o( Charity. Stock-raising, tolwiuro-growing, 
and cool and iron-mining arc the industries of the district. | 
Koanoke’s factory product in 2905 u'us valued at $5,544,907 , 
(2-7 more than in 1900). Its railway car rcjaiir and con- ] 
.structnm .shops, belonging to the NorJok & Western ruiUvay, 1 
employed in that year 66-9 % of the total number ot factory 
wage-earners; pig-iron, structural iron, canned goods, bottle;, 
tobacco, planing-miU products and cotton are among tiie j 
manufactures. The municiiml water supply comes from a ' 
reservoir at Crystal Spriiig.s at tiic foot of Mdl Mountain near 
the city bmil-s. Koanokc was tiw town of Big Lick (founded 
about 18521 incorporated in JS74; pop, in 1880, laiy) until 
1882, when it received its present name; in 1884,it was clmr- 
tcred as a city. 

ROARIMG FORTIES, the name given to the tone in tlic 
southern hcmispla>ru, near the 40th parallel of latitude, in which 
the north-westerly *■ anti-trade ” winds attain their greatest 
development. .Since the bell lies in the Great Southern Ocean 
(».».), and is little interrupted by land, the " planetary circula¬ 
tion ” undergoes little modification and barometric gradients 
are steep. 'I'he “ brave west winds ” are accordingly of great 
strength, and, as in the corresponding belt of the northern 
hemisphere, the movement is largely broken up into the low 
and high pressure c ortices known as cyclones and anticyclones. 

ROBBER ISLAND, an island at tlie entrance of Table Buy, 

7 m. N.N.W. of Cape Town. It is some 4 m. long by 2 broad. 
At its southern end Is a lighthouse with a fixed light visible (or 
20 m. It got its name (robben, Dutch (or seal) from the seals 
which formerly frequented it, now only occasional visitants. 
The Island when discovered was uninhabited. It is first 
mentioned by an English .seaman named Raymond, wlio states 
that in 1591 seals and penguins were there in large numbers. 
In 1614 ten criminals from London were landed on the island to 
form a settlement and supply fresh provisions to pas.sing ships. 
The attempt, which ended in failure, is interesting as the first 
recorded .settlement of English in boulli Africa. In the i8th 
lontury the slate quarries of Rohlicn Island were extensively 
worked by the Dutch of Cape Towm. The island is now noted 
for its l(!|)cr asylum and its convict estalilishment. For many 
years an asylum for lunatics was also maintained, but in 1904 
the lunatics were removed to the mainland. The, common 
rabbit,. brought from England, abounds, but its introduction 
to the mainland is prohibited. As early as 1657 criminals were 
banished to the island by the Dutch authorities at Cape Town ; 
it has also served os the place of detention of several noted 
Kaffir cliicfs. 

See G. F. Gresley, " The Early History of Kobben Island,” m The 
Cape Illustrated Magazine (Oct. 1893). 

RODBER SYNOD, the naipe given to an irregular ecclesiastical 
council held at Ephesus in a.u. 449 . See Ephksus, Councii. of. 

ROBBERY (from O. Fr. rober, to steal), the unlawful and 
forcible taking of goods or money from the person of another 
by violence or threatened violence. Robbery is larceny (q.vi) 
with violence. It is a specific offence under the Larceny Act 
1861, and is punishable by penal servitude for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years and not less Uian tlircc years, or im¬ 
prisonment for any term not exceeding two years, with or 
without hard labour. Under the Garrotters Act 1863, whipping 
may be added as part of the sentence fur robbery. In ^ots 
law robbery is termed stouthrief. 

United Slates. —The nature of the offence is practically the 
same in, America as in England, but what constitutes robbery 
is. provided by statute in each state, as is also, the punishment. 
The cl>icf difference between English and. American law iS;that 
tlM latter ofteq, divides the .offence fofo grades and takea.'g 
liberal yiew of wh^t constifates force, or ,;Ttain rob|)ery 
rt.sg^ally dealt. tome states pwtw to<tlte prevaknee 

q{,)iiMtttpecia:of ar***!** 


Fedet’dl Statute. —Coiigrass has made tt piracy punisba&ta with 
death to commit robbery 011 the higlt seas or oa shore or in. any 
harbour out of the jurisdiction of any stale by Unding, from a 
liiral'cat vessel (U.S. Kev. St. t li>47). ! ' 

In .Alabama it is train roblierv to " enter upon or go hWr <0 
any loctuiiouve. engine, or car, on any railroad and by itircMS or 
exiiibitioii t'f a deadly wijapoo or di3i,liiirj;iiig a pistol <ir gen on or 
near such tnjif.i'; or cur indin e ot cimipcl any one to deliver up any- 
Ihtn;’; of i jliie. It is punishable .it the discretion Of the jury by 
death or imprisonment lor not less than ten years. Any one who 
Stops, impedes a.’ detains any locomotive or car with intent-to 
coiiiiiiLt tram rubbery iluist Is.’ punished by imprisoiimeiit for not 
l.’s. th.in I' ll nor more than thirl v years., L'ons|iiriiiR to comnul 
tr.iiii robbery is pmiislmble to Ibe same extent (Crliii. COiie. 

s§ 34«U-34.112), 

In .dritnna. Caltlornia and Missouri tlic ” fear ” may lie that of 
the person rublied or of any relative ol his or meiiiLier ol his fantUy 
' nr of any one in Ins company. The piiiiishmer.t is imprUoiimcnl 
I (or not less than five years. 

In drhnnsas and Missouri extorting money or property by black¬ 
mail Is an " uttenipl to rub ” ; it is punishable by not less than 
j one nor more tliaii live years’ iinprisunmeiit. In Oeurgsa larceny 
1 from the person is sluliilory robbery (WicAcy v. State. (IgoCi). 123. 

1 Ga. i-tt). 

l.ouisiana —Train robbery is punishable by imprisonment fornot 
less than live nor more than ten years. 

Missouri. —Tram robliery is punishable hy death or Imprisonraettt 
for not less than ten years. It may consist m phtqing an obstruction 
on the line with intent to rob. 

Massachusetts.- Robbery, committed when armed fvith a 
dangerous weapon, is punishable by imprisonment for life (Hev. 
1902, ch. 207, 5 17). 

A/inac-oda.—The extreme })cnally for robbery is forty .yea»’ 
imprisonment (L. 1903. cli. 114). 

Neui Jersey. —The extreme penalty is I3000 fine or twelve years’ 
imprisonment. 

Texas .—Falsely personating an olircer and by means of arrest 
ex'-ortmg money is robbery {liumsidc v. £liitr. (1907), t02, S,\V. 
Rep. 178), 

ROBERT I., “THE BRUCE” (1274-13*9). king of Scotland, 
was the son of the 7th Robert de Ifrucc, earl of Garrick by- 
right of his wife Marjorie, daughter of Nic|, or Nigel, earl of 
Garrick, and was the eightli in direct mule .descent from a 
Norman baron who came to England with William the Con¬ 
queror. After the death of Margarit, the “ maid of Norway,” 
in 1290, Bruce’s grandfather, the 6th Robert de Bruce, lord pf 
Annandale, claimed the crown of Scotland as the son of, Isabella, 
the second daughter of David, carl of Huntingdon, and grtal- 
granddnughler of King David I.; but Ji.hn de Baliol, grandson 
of Margaret, the eldest daugfiter of Ear) David, was preforrcd 
by the commissioners of Edward 1 . ,, 

The birthplace of Bruec is not certainly known, but was 
probably Turnberry, lii.s mother’s casllc on the coast ol ,Ayg. 
The date is the iith of July 1274. Ilis youth is said by, an 
English chronicler to have been passed at the court of Edward I. 
At an age when Ihc mind is quick to receive the |itn|)ressions 
which give the bent to life he must l»ve w airbed the pr<)gj;c4.s 
of the great suit (or Uic crown of, Scotland. Its issue iq .7 29* 
in favour of Baliol led his grandfather to resign Annandale 
to his son, the 7th Robert dc Bru«, who cither then or after 
the death of his father in 1295 a.ssuintd the title of lord .of 
Annandale. Already on his wife’s death in ,1292 he hatl 
resigned the earldom of Garrick to his sun, the , future .jdng, 
who presented the deed of resignation to Baliol at Stirling, in 
August 1293, .offered the hopiage wliich hts father, like 
his.grandfather, was unwilling to render., F'endifl law,required 
tliat the king should take seisin of the,c7irldoro before rvgranting 
it and receiving tlie homage, and the sheriff of Ayr,was ,dir<icU'd 
to take it on Baliol’s belialf, As the disputes biTwten Edward 1 . 
of England and Baliol, which ended in Baliol losing his kingdotp, 
atmmenced in this year, it is doublfti.l whether Bruce , tyar 
rendered homage; but he is bcnceforth known as tarjj.qf 
Garrick, though in a few instanccsi this title is still given to hE 
father. Both father and.spn sided, with Edwar,d,ag»in?t pN.Iwi. 
,In .April 2294 tit* -yodager iBrpee hadipermissioit.tq.visit Ireland 
(or*F«ar, 4 nd,a.haff,:»ii 4 a» A'(urtl»e*."»''*t 
a,jr«ipit)8.9f:,all. debts qwiM by bira.^lpi the ■!,.; ,1 

.,,,Iq Aip^l SW^iiBruoe airf ))is,foth«,f>wpw,(caltj 5 !t 9 ,E 4 wM 4 . 4 - 

IlW tit'll. iWhlrfii lwi? i»e)iiiBW!)ii-|d 
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«t Cariule, the younger Robert joined Sir William Wallace, 
Who raised the standard of Scottish independence in the name 
Of Baliol after that king had surrendered his kingdom to Edward 
in 1*96. Urgent letters were sent ordering Bruce to support 
John de Warennc, carl of Surrey, Edward’s general, in the 
summer of 1207 ! but, instead of complying, he assisted to 
lay waste the lands of those who adhered to Edward. On 
the 7th of July Bruce and his friends were forced to make 
terms by u treaty called the capitulation of Irvine. The 
5 !fotlisli lords were not to serve beyond the sea against their 
will, and were pardoned for their recent violence, in return 
owning allegiance to Edward. The bi.shop of Glasgow, James 
the steward, and Sir Alexander l.indesuy became sureties for 
Bruce until he delivered his daughter Marjorie as a hostage. 
Wallace almost alone maintained the struggle for freedom 
which the nobles, as well a.s Baliol, had given up, and Bruce 
luid no part in the honour of Stirling Bridge in September 1297, 
or the reverse of Falkirk, where in July 1298 Edward in person 
recovered what his generals had lost, and drove Wallace into 
ejule. Shortly afterwards Bruce appears again to have sided 
with his countrymen ; Annandale was wasted, while he, as 
Walter of Hemingford .says, " when he heard of the king’s 
coming, fled from his face and burnt the castle of Ajt which 
he held.” Yet, when Edward was forced by home affairs 
to quit Scotland, Annandale and certain earldoms, including 
fjirrick, were excepted from the districts he assigned to his 
followers. Bruce and other carls being treated as waverers 
whose allegiance might .still be retained. About 1299 a regenev 
was appointed in Scotland in the name of Baliol, and a letter 
of Baliol mentions Robert Bruce, lord of Carrick, as regent, 
along with William of Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, and 
John {omyn the younger, a strange combination—Lamberton 
the friend of Wallace, Comyn the enemy of Bruce, and Bruce 
a regent in name of Baliol. Cnmyn in his own interest as 
Baliol’s nephew and heir was the ac'tive regent; the insertion 
of the name of Bruce was on attempt to secure his co-operation. 
For the next four years he kept studiously in the background, 
waiting his time. A statement of Peter I^ngtoft that he 
was at the parliament of Lincoln in 1301, when the English 
barons repudiated the claim of Pope Boniface VIll. to the 1 
Juxerainty of Scotland, is not to be credited, though his father I 
may have been there. In the campaign of 1304, when Edward ' 
renewed his attempt on Scotland and reduced Stirling. Bruce | 
supported the English king, who in one of his letters to him I 
Mys, If you complete that which vou have begun, we shall 
hold the war ended by your deed and all the land of Scotland 
gamed. But. while apparently aiding Edward, Bruce had 
taken a step which bound him to the patriotic cause. On 
the nth of June, five weeks before the fall of Stirling, he met 
^inlwmn at Cambuskenneth and enten-d into a secret bond 
by which they were to support each other against all adversaries 
and undertake nothing without consulting together. The 
death of his father in 1304 may have determined his course, 
and led him to prefer the chance of the Scottish crown to his 
English estates and the friendship of Edward. 

This determination closes the first chapter of his life; the 
»cond. from 1304 to 1314, is occupied by his contest for the 
kingdom, which was really wtm at Bannockburn, though 
disputed until the treaty of Northampton in 1328; the last, 
from 1314 to his death jn 1329. was the period of the establish- 
ment Of his ^vernment and dynasty bv an administration 
as skilful as his generalship. It is to the second of these that 
historians, attracted by it.s brillianct' even amongst the many 
romances of historj’ and its importanee to Scottish history 
•have directid most of their attention, and it is during it that 
^ ^onal character tried by adversity and prosperity, 
r^urfly unfolds Itself. But all three periods require to be 
» just estimate of Bruce. That which 
vwmmated m. 1304, though unfortunately few characteristics, 
been preserved, shows him bv his 
to^urt to W been the nora^ Scottish hoWe of the time. 

* 'cODBiet'ol interest «nd of' biai ted' to ebatradtetory aetkm, 


I and this conflict was increased in his case by bis father’s re- 
{ sidcnce in England, his own upbringing at the English court, 
j his family feud with Baliol and the Comyns, and the jealousy 
' common to his class of Wallace, the mere knight, who had 
rallied the commons against the invader and taught the nobles 
j what was required in a leader of the people. The merit of 
Bruce is that he did not despise the lesson. Prompted alike 
by patriotism and ambition, at the prime of manhood he chose 
the cause of national independence with all its perils, and stood 
by it with an unwavering constancy until he secured its triumph. 
Though it is crowded with incident, the main facts in the 
central decade of Bruce’s life may be rapidly told. The fall 
of Stirling was followed by the capture and execution of Wallace 
in London in August 1305. Edward hoped still to conciliate 
the nobles and gain Scotland by a policy of clemency to all who 
did not dispute his authority. A parliament in London in 
September 1305 to which Scottish representatives were sum¬ 
moned, agreed to an ordinance for the government of Scotland, 
which, though on the model of those for Wales and Ireland, 

, treating Scotland as a third subject province under an English 
i lieutenant, was in other respects not severe. Bruce is reputed 
I to have been one of the advisers who assisted in framing it; 
j but a provision that his castle of Kildrummy was to be placed 
in charge of a person for whom he should answer shows that 
I Edward, not without reason, suspected his fidelity. The 
details of his final breach with the English king are somewhat 
obscure. According to one account, the bond between Bruce 
and Lamberton was revealed to Edward bv Comyn while 
Bruce was at the English court. Alarmed bv a hint dropped 
by Edward, he left England secretly, and in the church of the 
FViars Minorite at Dumfries on the 10th of February 1306 met 
Comyn, whom he slew before the high altar for refusing to join 
m his plans. .So much is certain, though the precise incidents 
of the intcri'iew are variously told. It was not their first 
encounter, for a letter of 1299 to Edward from Scotland 
describes Comyn as having .seized Bruce, by the throat at a 
meeting at I'ccbles, where they were with difficulty reconciled 
by the regents. 

The bond with Lamberton was now sealed by blood, and the 
confederates lost no time in putting it into execution. Within 
little more than six weeks Bruce, collecting his adherents in 
the south-west, passed from Lochniaben to Glasgow and thence 
to Scone, where he was crowned king of Scotland on the 2jth 
of March 1306. Two days later Isabella, countess of Buchan, 
claimed the right of her family, the Macduffs. carls of Fife, 
to place the Scottish king on his throne, and tbc ceremony 
was repeated with an addition flattering to the Celtic race, 
i'hough a king, Bruce had not yet a kingdom, and his efforts 
to obtain it were disastrous failures until after the death of 
Edward I. In June 1306 he was defeated at Mothven, and 
on the iith of August lie was surprised in Strathfillan, where 
he Imd taken refuge. The ladies of his familv were sent to 
Kildrummy in January 1307, and Bruce, almost without a 
follower, fled to the island of Rathlin. Edward came to the 
north in the following spring. On his way he granted the 
Scottish estates of Bruce and his adherents to his own followers, 
Annandale falling to Humphrey de Bohun, 4th earl of Here¬ 
ford. At Carlisle there was published a bull excommunicating 
Bruce : and Elizabeth his wife, Marjorie his daughter, and 
Christina his sister, were captured in a sanctiiarv at Tain, 
while three of his brothers were executed. In a moment all 
was changed by the death of Edward I. on the 7th of July 
1307- Instead of being opposed to the greatest. Bruce had 
nowas his antagonist the feeblest of the Plantagenets. Quitting 
Rathlin, he had made a short stay in Arran, and before Edward’s 
death had failed to take Ayr and Turnberry, although he de¬ 
feated Avmer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, at Loudoun Hiil 
in May 1306. After wa.sting the critic^ moment of the war in 
the diversions of court life, the new English king, Edward II., 
made an inglorious march to Cumnock and back without 
striking a Wow ; «id then Ktumed south, leaving the war to 
a succession of generals. Bruce, with the insight of mifiti^ 
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genius, seized his opportunity. Leaving Edward, now his only 
brother in blood and almost his equal in arms, in Galloway, 
he suddenly transferred his own operations to Aberdeenshire! 
He overran Buchan either once or twice, and after a serious 
illness defeated the carl of Buchan, one of his chief Scottish 
opponents, near Inverurie on the 22nd of May 1308. Then 
crossing to Argyllshire he surprised another body of his enemies 
in the pass of Brander early in 1309, took Dunstafinage, and 
in March of this year held his first parliament at St Andrews. 
In 1309 a truce scarcely kept was effected by Pope Clement V. 
and Philip IV. of France, and in 1310, in a general council at 1 
Dundee, the clergy of Scotland, all the bishops being present, ' 
recognized Bruce as king. The support given to him by the 
national church in spite of his excommunication must have 
been of great importance in that age, and was probably due to 
the example of Lamberton. The next three years was sig¬ 
nalized by the reduction one by one of the strong places still 
held by the English: Linlithgow towards the end of 1310, 
Dumbarton in October i3u,Perlh,by Bruce himself, in January 
1312. Previous to these two latter successes the king had 
made two raids into the north of England ; after which Buittlc, 
Dalswinton and Dumfries were reduced, and Berwick was 
threatened. In March 1313 his lieutenant Sir James Douglas 
surjiriscd Roxburgh, and Thomas Randolph surprised Edin¬ 
burgh. In May Bruce was again in England, and though he 
failed to take Carlisle, he subdued the Isle of Man. About the 
same time Edward Bruce took Rutherglen and laid siege to 
Stirling, who.se governor. Sir Philip de Mowbray, agreed to 
capitulate if not relieved before the 24th of June 1314. 

Bruce's rapidity ol movement was one cause of his success. 
His sieges, the most difficult part of medieval warfare, though 
won sometimes by stratagem, prove that he and his followers 
had benefited from their early training in the wars of Edward I. 
We know that he bad been employed by that king to prejtare 
the siege-train for his attack on Stirling in J304. By the close 
of 1313 Berwick. Slirling and Bothwell alone remained Englisli. 
Edward II. felt tliat if .Scotland was not to be lost a great effort 
must be made. With the whole available feudal levy of 
England, and a contingent from Ireland, he advanced from 
Berwick to Falkirk, which he reached on the 22nd of June 
1314. After a preliminary skirmish on Sunday the 23rd, in 
which Bruce distinguished himself by a person^ comljat with 
Sir Henry de Bohun, whom he felled by a single blow of his 
axe, the battle of Bannockburn was fought on Monday the - 
24th; and the complete rout of the English determined the 
independence of Scotland and confirmed the title of Bruce. 
The details of the day, memorable in the history of war as well 
as of Scotland, have been singularly well preserved, and re¬ 
dound to the credit of Bruce, who had studied in the school 
of Wulhice as well as in that of Edward I. He had chosen and 
knew his ground, lying between St Ninians and the Bannock, 
a petty burn, yet sufficient to produce marshes dangerous to 
heavily armed horsemen, while from tlte rising ground on his 
right the enemy’s advance was seen. His troops were in four 
divisions ; his brother Edward commanded the right, Randolph 
the centre, Douglas the left. Bruce with the reserve planted 
his standard at the Bore Stone, whence there is the best view 
of the field. His camp-followers on the Gillies’ Hill appeared 
over its crest at the critkal moment which comes in all battles. 
The plain on the right of the marshes was prepared with pits 
and spikes. But what more than any other point of strategy 
made the fight famous was that the Scots fought on foot in 
Itattalions with their spears outwards, in a circular formation 
serving the same purpose as the modem square. A momentary 
SUCCCS.S of the English archers was quickly reversed by a flank 
movement on the part of Sir Robert Keith. The Scottish 
bowmen followed up this advantage, and the fight became 
general; the Engii.sh horse, crowded into too narrow a space, 
were met by the steady resistance of the Scottish pikemen, 
who knew, os Bruce had told them truly, that they fought for 
their country, their wives, their children, and all that freemep 
hold dear. The English rear was either unable to come up in 


the nMTow space, or girt entangled in the broken ranks of the 
van. The first repulse soon passed into a rout, and from 0 
rout into a headlong flight, in which the English king himsHf 
barely escaped. In the career of Bruce, Bannockburn was the 
turning-point. The enthusiasm of the nation he had saved 
forgot his tardy adhesion to the popular cause, and at the 
parliament of Ayr on the 25th of April 1315 the succession 
was settled by a unanimous voice on him, and, failing males 
of his body, on his brother Edward and his heirs male, or failing 
them on his daughter Marjorie and her heirs, if she married 
with his consent. Soon afterwards she married Walter thh 
steward (d. 1326). As a result of Bannockburn. Bruce’s queen 
was restored to her hu.sband; Stirling was delivered up to the 
Sct)ts; the north of England was ravaged, and Carlisle and 
Berwick were besieged. 

The last part of Bruce’s life, from 1313 to 1329, began with 
an attempt which was the most striking testimony that could 
have been given to the effect of Bannockburn, and which, 
had it succeeded, might have altered the future of the British 
Isles. This was no less than the rising of the whole Celtic race, 
who had felt the galling yoke of Edward I. and enVied the 
freedom the Scots had won. In 1315 Edward Bruce crossed to 
Ireland on the invitation of the natives, and in the following 
year the Welsh became his allies. In the autumn of 1316 
Robert came to his brother, and together they traversed Ireland 
to Limerick. Dublin was saved by its inhabitants committing 
it to the flames, and, though nineteen victories were won, of 
which that at Slane in Louth by Robert was counted the chief, 
the success wits too rapid to be permanent. The brothers 
retreated to Ulster, and, Bobert having left Ireland in May 
1317 to protect his own Itonders, Edward, who had been crowned 
king of Ireland, was defeated and killed at Dundalk in October 
1318. On his return Bruce addressed himself to the siege of 
Berwick,a standing menace to Scotland. While he was preparing 
for it two cardinals arrived in England with a mission from 
Rope John XXII. to effect a truce, or, failing that, to renew 
the excommunication of Bruce. The cardinals did not trust 
themselves across the border ; their messengers, however, were 
courteously received by Bruce, but with a firm refusal to admit 
the papal bulls into his kingdom because not addressed to him 
as king. Another attempt by Adam Newton, guardian of the 
Friars Minorite at Berwick, had a more ignominious result. 
Bruce admitted Newton to his presence at Aldcamus or Old 
('ambus, and informed him that he would not receive the hulls 
until his title was acknowledged and he had taken Berwiek. 
On his return Newton was waylaid and his papers seized, not 
without suspicion of Bruce’s connivance. In March 1318 the 
town and soon afterwards the castle of Berwick capitulated, 
and Bruce wasted the English border as far as Ripon. In 
December he held a parliament at Scone, where he displayed 
the same wisdom as a It^islator which he had shown as a general. 
The death of his brother and his daughter rendered a resettle¬ 
ment of the crown advisable, and it was settled on his grandson, 
Robert, son of Marjorie and Walter the steward, in case Bruce 
died without sons, with a provision as to the regency in case 
of a minor heir in favour of Randolph. The defence of the 
country was next cared for by regulations for the arming of the 
whole nation, down to every one who owned the value of a cow, 
a measure far in advance of the old feudal levy. Exports 
during war, and of arms at any time, were prohibited. Internal 
jastice was rugulated, and it was declared that it was to be done 
to poor and rich alike. Leasing-making—a Scottish term for 
seditious language—was to be sternly punished. The nobles 
were exhorted not to oppress the commons. Reforms were also 
made in the tedious technicalities of the feudal law. In Sep¬ 
tember 1319 an attempt to recover Berwick was repelled' by 
Walter the steward, and Bruce took occasion of a visit to com¬ 
pliment his son-in-law- and raise the walls 10 ft. 

The king’s position wa-s now so Strong that forei^ states 
began to testify their rcSpect. Bruges and "Vpres rejected a 
request qf EdwaydlL td cut,'off the Scottish tradp with Blaptjers, 
P(^ John, w^o had excommunicated Bruce, waa addresseii 
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by tliii: parliitmt'Ot of Arbroath in April 1320 in a Irttur which 
comparifj Bruce to a JO'^hua or judas Maocabactis, who had 
wrought, the salvation of his (jcoplc, and tk-dared they fought 
“I'Bot for glory,-truth or honotir. lait lor that liberty which no 
virtuo'.ij man will sorvi\(‘," Moved by this language and 
ttOttscioia o( the wcukiiuss of Klward, the pope exiiorlol him 
40 inalvt' p 40 .' with ScotlaD.l, and three years .Inter Kandolpli, 
now rail of .\Ioray, procured the recognition of Bruce as king 
fro;n the papal .see by promi.sing aid for a cru.sade. fo i^a'i 
the l•'lv■u■h king, Charles IV., made a similtu" ucknowledgmenL 
by the tre.ity of Corfieil. Aleanljnie liO'.lilitics more or less 
co;i>.laiil cailinued with liH-gUiid, but, tliongh in 1322 Edward 
fnatle an hieursioa as far as Edinlmrgli, tlie internal weakness 
pf his government prevenl.sl his gainiag any real suceasss, while 
in Oetolier of this sear liroee again ravaged Vorkshire, defeated 
the Ivigli.h near Uyl ind.anJ almost eaptured their king. Some 
■ol his cliii 1 noble.—Thoinas, earl of Laiuu.sUr, in 1321, and Sir 
Aiv.lre.v il.irclay, earl of Carlisle, in 1322—entereil into eorre- 
siioiuk'iHsi willi lh.j .Scots, and, tliougli IIari lay’.s treason was 
detected and puni.shed by hi.s death, Edward was forced to 
make a truce of thirteen years at Newcastle on the 3Dth of May 
1323, vvhidi Bruce ratifie.l at Berwick. In 1327 Edward III. 
.Iieesunu king of England, anil one of the first acts of the new 
reign, after a narrow escape ol the young king from rapture 
diy Moray, was the treaty of York, ratified at Northampton in 
.cVpril i32S,by wliiidi it was agreed that “Scotland, according 
to its luicieiil I.Kiund.', in the days of Ale.xander Jll., should 
remain to Robert, king of .Scots, and bis heirs free and divide 1 
iron Kiiglund, without any .subjection, servitude, claim or 
demand whatsoever.'’ Joanna, Edward’s sister, was to be given 
in marriage to Davi J, the infant son of flruev, hor.i subsequent 
tj the settlement ol 1318 and now recognised as heir to the 
crown, and the ceremony was celebrated at Berwick on the 
I2tb of July 1328. 

The chief author of Scottish independence barely survive.! 
his work. He appears to have conducted an e.xpedition to 
Ireland in 1327, and on his return led a foray into England. 
Ills hist years were chielly spent at the castle of Cardross oi 
the Cljd.!, which he acquired in 1326, and the conduct of war, 
as well as the negotiations for peace, had been left to the young 
kuders, Moray and Sir James Douglas, whose training was on*, 
of Bruce's services to his country. Ever active, he employe 1 
bimscK i.i the,narrower sphere of repairing the castle and im¬ 
proving its diiinain.s a.tj gardens, in shipbuilding on the Clyde, 
and in t'le c.\ercise of the s’irtucs of hospitality an. 1 charity. 
The religious feeling, which had not been absent even during 
the Strug {ies of manhood, deepened in old age, and look the 
form the piety of the times prescribed. He made careful 
provi.dou for his funer.il.his to nb, and masses for his soul. He 
procuruvl from the pope a bull authorizing his confessor t.n 
absolve him cveaat the moment of death. He died at Cardross 
fro.n leprosy, contracted in tlie hardships of earlier life, on the 
7th ol June 1329, and was buried at Dunfermline beside his 
second wife, EUsiabeth (d. 1327), daughter of Kicliard de Burgh, 
earl ol L ister, whom he had married about 1304, and who Iwre 
him lit,; his only son, David, Who succeednl him. Of two 
survivmg daughters, Matilda married Thomas Ysaak, a simple 
esquire, .md .Margaret U'camo the wife of William, earl of 
Sutherland. Marjorie, an only child by his first wife, Isabella, 
daughlor ol Donald, earl of Mar, had predecea.spd him. Several 
children not born in wedlock have been traced in the rceords, 
but none of tlicm became in any way famous. 

in fiilfdaieiil of a vow to nml the Holy Sepulehre. which he cotiM 
not accu.niifish m person, Bruce requested DoHglas to carry his 
heart t'tc f. bat his faulilul killower perished on 'the way. fighting 
'll! .Spain against the Moars. and the nearl of llrnce, recoverrtl by 
Alt Wilii.oo Keith, foiin I its rest mg place at Melrose. When his 
corpse w.is disinierreil ip ifigt the nre.asi bone was found severed 
to a.Imd of ilie removal Of the heart, thus confirming the story 
preservisf m the verses ol Hirbotir. That national poet collected 
ui the-earlicsl ^-oltiah ptxnn, written in the reign of Brace's grand¬ 
son, the cnpiuiis inaditions which clustered found bis.memory. 
It is a panegyric ; hut history has not refused to accept it as a 
geiiniUe rejiresi'iiiation of the character of the great king, m spirit. 


if not in every detail, fts dominant note is freedom—the liberty 
of the nation from foreign bondage, and of the individual from 
oppresmoii. It is the same note which Tacitus embodied in 
ihe speech of tialgatus at the dawn ol Scottish.history. Often 
a-i it has heeii laaid before and since in the course ol history, 
S'ddom has it had a inor-.- illustrious champion than Rohsrt the 
Bruce. 

l.iui-iooi aeiiy.—Tiicohicf contemporary authorities for the life of 
Bnic-' aiv coloured to some e-vient by the nationality of the writers. 
Oa the Scutti.sh si.le The h’rin, a poem by Join Bar'oour. edited 
hy W.W. Skeat (Ediahurgli, iildt), and the Chfinuiaiit ults Scoicrum 
of John of I’orduii.ishicd by W. R Hken,' (Edinburgh, i.Syi - 72), are 
perhaps Itie most'valuable. The CltroHtwn de TaHerrost. eilited hv 
j.StcvensOiUii.liuhurgli.lS.V)), is also very iniporlant. The English 
chronicles which may he cuusalted willi advanlage arc tho.se ol 
Walter of Hemingiord, edlte.l hy II. C, llamilton (London, i.ig.il-ay); 
and ei Peter LangtofI, edileil by T. Wright (Lomlon, l8i»b i>.S), 
and the Scalucr.irticn of Thomas Gray, edited by J, Stevenson 
(Ediiiburgli, iS.Pd. b'or the drauincnts oi the time reference 
should *bc ma-le to the Calendut oj D^inwwnts relating tn SeotlanU, 
ertib'd by J. Bain (Etlint>.iri;h. 1881 . 881 , Dm and Jietoids 

tllu\tratnm the Hii,toyy vf Srntland, vol. 1.. edited by I'\ fhdgrave 
(London, 1.817); the Hatult Sentiae (London, 1814-10), and the 
Tuedera of 'f. Rynier, vol. i. (lomdon, 1704). fhe clurf general 
hUlorics are': Sir I). Dalryiiiple, Lord llailes, Aiiuah I'l Scnlland 
(Edinburgh, iSry); P. I*'. Tyller, /Ti\h>ry 0/ Sttiilaiid (Edinlnirgh, 
1841 4,1); .f. 11 . Burton, Hntaty of Seolfond, vol. ii. (Eflinlnirgh, 
190.4): i-aiig. History of Siotland, veil, i, (Edinbargh, loog); 
R. Paii)i, Gesihithle von Um’land (Hamburg, 1834-58). See also 
Sir II. Maxwell, Jiohrrt the liriue (I.ondun, 1897). 

ROBERT II. (1316-1300), called “ the Steward,” king of 
Si'otlanil, was a son of Vt’altir, the steward of Scotland (d. 132(1), 
and Marjorie (d. 1316), daughter of King Robert the Bruc.', 
and was born on the 2nd of March 13111. In 131S th.- Scoiti.s'i 
parliament decreed that if King Robert died witliout sons 
the crown should p.ass t,i his giandson ; hut the birth of a 
son, afterwards King David IT, to Bruce in 1324 postjwncd 
the acres,sion of Robert for nearly forty-two years. Soon after 
the infant David lieeamc king in 1320, the Steward began to 
lake a prominent part in the affairs of Scotland. He was one 
of the leaders of the Scottish army at the battle of Halidna 
Hill in July (333; and after gaining .some successes over the 
adherents of Edward Baliol in the west of Scotland, he and 
John Randolph, 3rd earl of Moray (d. 1.34(1), were cliosen as 
regents of the kingdom, while Dai id sought safety in Franee. 
The colleagues soon quarrelled ; then Randolph fell into the 
hands of the English and Robert bix-amc .sole regent, meeting 
with such success in his efforts to restore the royal authority 
that the king was able to retiitn to Scotland in 1341. Having 
handed over the <1111105 of government to David, the Steward 
escaped from the battle'df Neville’s Cross in 134(1, and was 
again chosen regent while the king was a eaptiie in England. 
Soon after this event some friction arose between Robert and 
his royal uncle. Accused, probably without truth, of desertion 
at Neville’s Cross, the .Steward as heir-apparent was greatly 
chagrined hy the king’s proposal to make Edward HI. of 
England, or one of his sons, the heir to the Scottish thronn, 
and by David’s marriagu with Margaret Logie. In 1363 he 
rose in rebellion, and after having made his submission was 
seized and imprisoned togi’Dier with four of his sims, being 
only released a short time before David’s death in February 
r37r. By tlie terms of the deeree of 1318 Robert now succeed' ci 
to the throne, and was crowned at Scone in March 1371. His 
reign is imimportant. Some steps were taken by the nobles to 
control the royal authority. In 1378 a war broke out with 
England ; but the king took no part in the fighting, which 
meliided the burning of Edinburgh find the Scottish l ictory at 
OtterbOume in 1388. As age and infirmity were telling upon 
him, the estates in 13817 appointed his second surviving son 
Rofwrt, carl of Fife, aftenvards duke of Albany, guardian 
of the kingdom. The king died at Dundonald on the 13111 of 
May t3Q0, and was buried at Seone. His first wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Mure of Rowallan, a lady 
who had formerly been hi.s mistress. By her he had at Fast 
four sons, the eldest of whom was his Surees.sor, King Robert III., 
and six daughters. By his second wife, Euphemia, daughter 
Of Hugh, eari of Ross, and widow of Moray, formerly his 
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colleague- as regent, he hfad two sons and several daughters; 
and he had also many iilcgitimtite children. 

■See Andrew of WyntOuH; The Orygynale Ctonykit of Scotland, i 
eilited by I>. lAing Clidinburgh, .i872-iK.79); John of Kordun. ' 
Scotuhronieon, continued by Walter Bower, edited by T. Heame 
fOxford, 1722); John Major, Hhtoria majoris BrilaHtiioe, trans¬ 
lated by A. Constable ('Edinborgh, 1892); and P. F. Tytter, 
History of Scotland (Ediahargh, 1841-184.}). 

ROBERT III. (<r. 1340-1406), king of Scotland, was the 
eldest son of King Robert 11 . by his mistress, Elizabeth Mure, 
and wa.4 legitimatized when' his parents were married aliout 
1341). In 1368 he was ‘created earl of Carrick, and he took 
some part in the government of the kingdom until about 1387, 
when he was disabled by the kick of a horse. It was probably 
in consequence of this accident that his brother Robert, carl 
of Fife, and not the crown prince himself, was made guardian 
of the kingdom in 1389 ^ but the latter succeeded to the throne 
on his father’s death in May r30O. At this time he changed 
his baptismal name of John, which was unpopular owing to 
its eonnc.xion with John do Ilaliol, for that of Robert, being 
crowned at .Scone in August 1390 as King Robert III. Al¬ 
though he probably atbended several parliaments the new 
king was only the nominal ruler of Scotland, the real power 
being in the hands of his brother, the earl of Fife. In 1399, 
however, owing to the king’s “ sickness of the body,” his elder 
-son, David, duke of Rothesay, was appointed lieutenant of the 
kingdom ; but this event was followed by an English invasion 
of Scotland, by serious differences between Rothesay and his 
uncle, Robert, now duke of Albany, and finally in March 140J 
V)y Rothesay’s mysterious death at Falkland. Early in 1406 
the king’s only surviving son, afterwards King James I., was 
captured by the English ; and on the 4th of April 1406 Robert 
died, probably at Rothesay, and was buried at Paisley. He 
married Annabella Drummond (r. 1350-1402), daughter of 
Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, and. in addition to the two 
sons already mentioned, had four daughters. 

ROBERT I. (t. 865-943), king of France, or king of the 
Franks, was the younger son of Robert the Strong, count 
of Anjou, and the brother of Odo, or F.udes, who became king 
of the western Frank.s in 888. Appointfd by'Odo ruler of 
several counties, including the county of Paris, and abbot in 
commtndam of many abbejn, Robert' also secured the office 
of duke of the F'ronks. a military' di.gnity of high importanee. 
He did not claim the crown of France when his brother died 
in 898; but recognizing the snpri'macy of the Carolingian 
king, Charles III., the .Simple, he was confirmeil in his offices 
and possessions, after which he continued to defend northern 
France from the attacks of the Normans. The peace between 
the king and his powerful vassal was not seriously disturbed 
until about 921. The rule of Charles, and esperially his par¬ 
tiality for a certain Hagano, had aroused some irritation; 
and, supported by mahjr of the clergy and by some of the most 
powerful of the Frankish nobles, Robert took up arms, drove 
Charles into Lorraine, and was himself rtwned king of the 
Franks at Reims on the 29th of June 922. Collecting on army, 
Charles marched against the usurper, and on the isth of June 
923, in a stubborn and sanguinary battle near Soissons, Robert 
was killed, according to one tradition in single combat with 
his rival. Robert left a son, Hugh the Grtat, duke of the 
Franks, and his grandson was Hugh Capet, king of France. 

See F. T-ot, Lrj Ttctnien i^arnliniiftts (Paris, 1691); and fi. 
Ijivisse, Histoite de Francr, itome ii. (Paris, 1903). 

ROBERT II. (e. 970-T03V), king of France, was a son of 
Hugh Capet, and was bom at Orleans. He was educated at 
Reims under Gerbert, afterwards Pope Silvester IF. As the 
ideal of medieval Christianity he won his Surname of “ Pious " 
by his humility and charityj hut he also pOssesiscd some of the 
qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His father associated 
him with himself in the government of France, and he was 
crowned in December 987^ becoming sole king on Hugh’s 
death in October 996. Robert’s reign is chiefly remembered 
for its diamatic side. In 988 ha had married Rosala, or 
Susanna, widow of ^old II., «ettnt of Flanders. This lady, 


however, was much older than Robert,'who repudiated her 
in 989, fixing'his affections upon Bertha, daughter 6f> Conrad 
the P^efnl. king-'of Burgundy, or Arles, and wife of Eudes I., 
count of Blois; and although the pair were related, and the 
king had been godfather to one of Bertha’s children, they wer6 
married in 996, a year after the death of Eudes. Pope Gregory 
V., whose favour Robert vainly sought to win by allowing 
Arnulf, die imprisoned archbishop, to return to his see 
Reims and forcing Gerbert to flee to the rourt of the emperor 
Otto III., excommunicated the king, and a eounril at Rome 
imposed a seven years’ penance upon him. F'or 'five years 
the king braved all anathemas, but about too* he gave up 
Bertha and married Constance, daughter of a certain Count 
William, an intriguing and ambitious woman, who made life 
miserable for her husband, while the court was disturbed by 
quarrels between the partisans of the two queens. - Still 
' attached to Bertha. Robert look this lady 'with' him to Rome 
I in 1010, but the pope refused to rccopize their marriage, and 
I the king was forced to return to Constarvee. By this wife 
! Robert had four sons, and in rot 7 the eldest' of these, Hugh, 

I (1007-1045), was crowned as his father’s colleague and successor, 
j After Hugh’s death the king procured the coronation of his 
I second son, Henry, duke of Burgundy, afterwards king of 
I France, a proceeding which displeased Constance, who wished 
‘ her third son, Robert (d. 1075), afterwards duke of Burgundy, 
to receive the crown. Robert’s concluding days were troubled 
by a rising on the part of these two sems, and after a short war, 
in which he was worsted, the king died at Melun on the 40 th 
of July 1031. The notable gain to France during this' reigtt 
was the duchy of Burgundy, which Robert elaimtd on the 
death of his uncle, Duke Henry, in 1001. The Other claimaiit, 
however, Otto William, count of upper Burgundy, or F’ranche 
Comt6, offered so stubborn a resistance that it was not until 
1015 that the king secured Bic duchy, which he gave as an 
apanage to his son Henry. Nevertheless, Rolwrt lumself kept 
a close oversight'Over its govcnimcnt, and 'Ihis'was one reason 
which led to the revolt of his sons in -1030. Owing to family 
quarrels, he could not prevent the kingdom of Burgundy, or 
Arles, from passing into the hands of the empieror Conrad II., 
and no serious results followed his interference in Flanders 
or in Lorraine. Robert added to the royal domains, and wKS 
greatly aided by the support of Richard II. and Richard III., 
dukes of Normandy, the latter of whoth was his son-in-law. 

His life was 'written by his chaplain, Ilclgaud, and this panegyric, 
F.pittma vitae Roberti regiy, is jpublished by J'. P. Migne in the 
I’atrotogia'Jiutina, tome cxli. (Paris, 1844). See also C. Pfisteri 
fitvdrs snr le tfgne it Robert It I’iettt (Pans, 1885); and E. Lavtsse, 
lliitoirc de France, tome ii. (Paris, 1901 ). 

ROBERT (1475-1343), king of Naples, was the son bf Charles 
IL, duke of Anjou and king of Naples, and in his youth took 
fiart in several expeditions to Sicily with the object of wresting 
the 'island from 'Frederick IH. of Aragon. ' But his 'efforts, 
like those of hi.s father and grandfather, proved fruitless, and 
the Angevins'were compelled at last to agree to the peace Of 
Caltabellotta (1302). On thedeath of Charles in 1309 Robert 
succeeded to the throne, although his nephew Caroberto (Carlo 
Roberto); son of hit elder brother Charles Martel, ■who had 
died before his father, had a prior claim. He Was crowned by 
Pope Clement V. at Avignon, and on the de.scent into Italy 
of the emperor Henry VII. wi^ appointed papal vicar ih 
Romagna to resist the imperialists') thenceforth he became 
the recognized leader of'the Guclphs or papal faction in Italy 
and took part in all the wars against the Gbibcllinos. On varioui 
occasions he obtained for himself Or his sons the suzerainty 
ovw Rome, Florence, and other cities, and was regarded as 
the most powerful Italian prince of his day. 'Pope John XXlf.. 
created him papal vicar in Italy agaiest tno 'emperor l^uit 
the Bft'varian. In 1340 Robert summoned his kinsman'PhilipV< 
of France to Itafv, and he waged'war against Sicily once'more 
from 13^5 to 1341, but failed to drive out the Aragonese. Me 
died in 1343, just as he was about to lead another expedition' 
to'the island, Robert was a man of learning,' devoted 
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literature, and a generous patron of literary men: he be¬ 
friended the poet Petrarch, who admired the king so greatly 
as to express the wish to stic him lord of all Italy; while Boccaccio 
celebrated the virtues and cliarms of Robert’s natural daughter 
Mark, under the name of Fiammetta. Dante was perhaps 
too severe on Robert, whom he described as a re da sermone 
(word king), and contemporary critics accused him of covetous¬ 
ness, a fault partly excused by his pressing need of money to 
pay the expenses of his perpetual wars. In spite of his power 
and influence, his position as a leader of the Guelphs was greatly 
shaken during the latter years of his reign, while at home he 
was never able completely to subjugate his rebellious Imrons. 

See O. Villani, Cronache ; M, Murena, Vita di Roberta d’Angid, re 
d> Nopull (Naples, 1770); and Atchtvio storiw Siciliano (1884, 
viii. 511 seq.). 

ROBERT, the name of two dukes of Normandy. 

Robkrt 1 . (d. 1035), called Robert the Devil, was the younger 
son of Ricliard II., duke of Normandy (d. 1026), who becjucathed 
to him the county of Exmes. In 1028 he succeeded his brother, 
Ricliard III., whom hr was accused of poisoning, as duke of 
Normandy. Ilis time was mainly spent in fighting against 
his rebellious vassals. At his court Robert sheltered the 
exiled English princes, Edward, afterwards King Edward the 
(Jonfessor, and his brother Alfred, and fitted out a fleet for 
the purpose of restoring them to their inheritance, but this 
was scattered by a storm. When returning from a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, he died at Nicaea on the 22nd of July 1035. His 
suceiissor as duke was his natural son, William the Conqueror, 
afterwards king of England. In addition to winning for him 
his surname, Robert’s strength and ferocity afforded material 
for many stories and legends, and he is the subject of several 
poems and romances (see Robkrt the Devil below). 

Robert II. (r. 1054-1134) was the eldest son of William 
the Conqueror. Although recr^tnized in boyhood as his father’s 
successor in Normandy, he was soon dissatisfied with his 
position, and about 1078, following a quarrel between his 
brothers and himself, he revolted. He was obliged to fly 
from his own country, but after a period of exile he returned, 
raised some troops, and began to harry the duchy, wounding 
his father during u skirmish at Gerberoi early in 1079. He 
was, however, quickly forgiven, and passed two or three years 
in England and in Normandy until 1^3, when he entered upon 
a second term of exile. When the Conqueror died in St^ptember 
1087 Robert became duke of Normandy,but not king of England; 
although he received offers of help, he took no serious steps 
to displace his younger brother. King William II. In Normandy 
his rule was weak and irresolute. He lost the county of Maine, 
which for some years had been united with Normandy, and he 
was soon at variance with his brothers, the younger of whom, 
Henry, he seized and put into prison. In 1089 his duchy 
was invaded by William II., who soon made peace with Robert, 
the two iqtrceing to dispossess their brother Henry of his lands 
in Normandy. This peace lasted until 1094. when occasions 
of difference again arose and another struggle began, Robert 
being aided by King Philip 1 . of France. 

This warfare ended in 1096, when Robert set out on the first 
crusade, having raised money for this purpose by pledging his 
duchy to William for 10.000 marks. With his followers he 
journeyed to Constantinople j then he took part in the siege 
of Nicaea, the battle of Dorylaeum, and the famous battle 
under the walls of Antioch in June 1098. He shared in the 
siege of Jerusalem and other exploits of the crusade, while one 
account says that he was offered and refused the crown of 
the new Latin kingdom. Having won a great reputation both 
for valour and for generosity, the duke left Palestine and 
arrived in Normandy in September iioo. 

William Rufus died while Robert was on his homeward way, 
and in Italy the Norman duke was greeted os king of England; 
but when he reached Normandy he learned that the English 
thnine was already in the possession of Henry L. In July 
Lioi he crossed over to England, intending to contest his 
brother's titlq, hut Henry met him near Alton, in Usmfwhire, 


and an amicable arrangement was made between them. Having 
received presents and the promise of a pension, Robert went 
quietly home. But the fraternal strife was not allayed. Henry 
had interests in Normandy in addition to the county of Evreux, 
which Robert ceded to him about 1102. Visits were exchanged, 
but no lasting peace was made, and in 1106 the English king 
crossed over to Normandy, where Robert was in great ex¬ 
tremities. At the battle of Tinchebrai, fought on the 28th of 
•September 1106, Henry took his brother prisoner and carried 
him to England. For twenty-eight years the unfortunate duke 
was a captive, first in the Tower of London, and later in the 
castles of Devizes and Cardiff, but the evidence goes to show 
that he was not treated with cruelty, lie died probably at 
Cardiff on the loth of February 1134. Robert had a son, 
William, called the Clito, and several natural children. He 
was called Curthose, and also Gambaron, his figure being short 
and stout. Although wanting in decision of character, he was 
a skilled and able warrior, and the chroniclers tell many stories, 
some of them obviously legendary, of his exploits in the Holy 
Lund. 

The chief sources for the life of Robert 11 . are Ordericus Vitalis, 
William of Malmesbury and other chroniclers of the time. See 
1 C. A. h'reemiui. Ilistury of the Norman Conquest (1870-76). and 
The Reign of Rufus (1882). 

ROBERT GUISCARD [i.e. “ the resourceful ”] (c. 1015-1085), 
the most remarkable of the Norman adventurers who tuin- 
quered .‘■outhem Italy. From 1016 to 1030 the Normans 
were pure mercenaries, serving cither Greeks or Lomliards, 
and then Sergius of Naples, by installing the. leader Raiiiull 
in the fortress of A versa in 1030, gave them their first pied- 4 - 
lerre and they began an organized conquest of the land. In 
1030 there arrived William and Drogo, the two eldest sons of 
Tancred of Hauteville, a petty noble of Coutancc.s in Normandy. 
The two joined in the organized attempt to wrest Apulia from 
the Greeks, who by 1040 had lost most of that province. In 
1042 Melfi was chosen as the Norman capital, and in September 
of that year the Normans elected as their count William “ Iron 
Arm,” who was succeeded in turn by his brotliers Drogo, 
‘‘comes Normannorum totius Apuliae et CaJabriae,” and 
Humfrey, who arrived about 1044. In 1046 arrived Robert, 
the sixth son of Tancred of Hauteville. His tall stature, 
blonde colouring and powerful voice are strikingly dtscrib^ 
by Anna Comnena. 

Guiscord soon rose to distinction. The Lombards turned 
against their allies and Leo IX. determined to expel the Norman 
freebooters. The army which he led towards Apulia in 1053 
was, however, overthrown at Civitate on the Fortore by the 
Normans united under Humfrey, Guiscord and Richard of 
Averra. In 1057 Robert succeeded Humfrey as count o£ 
Apulia and, in company witli Roger his youngest brother, 
carried on the conquest of Apulia and Calabria, while Richard 
conquered the principality of Capua. The Papacy, foreseeing 
the breach with the emperor over investitures, now resolved 
to recognize the Normans and secure them as allies. There¬ 
fore at Melfi, on the 23rd of August 1059, Nicholas II. invested 
Robert with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, and Richard with 
Capua. Guiscard “by Grace of God and St Peter duke of 
Apulia and Calabria and future lord of Sicily ” agreed to hold 
by annual rent of the Holy See and to maintain its cause. 
In the next twenty years he made an amazing series of con¬ 
quests. Invading Sicily with Roger, the brothers captured 
Messina (1061) and Palermo (toqt). Bari was reduced (April 
1071) and the Greeks finally ousted from southern' Italy. 
The territory of Salerno was already Robert’s ; in December 
1076 he took the city, expelling its Lombard prince GisuU, 
whose sister Sikelgaita be had married. The Norman attacks 
on Benevento, a papal fief, alarmed and.angered Gregory VII., 
but pressed by the emperor, Henry IV., he turned again 
to the Normans, and at Ceprano (June rote) reinvested Robert, 
securing him also in the southern Abruzzi, but reserving 
Salerno. Guiscard’s last enterprise was his attadc on tho 
Greek Empire, a rallying gruHind for bis rebel vassals. He 
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contemplated seizing the throne of the Basileus and took up 
the cause of Michael VII., who had been deposed in 1078 and 
to whose son his daughter had been betrothed. He sailed 
with 16,000 men against the empire in May 1081, and by 
February 1082 had occupied Corfu and Durazzo, defeating the 
emperor Alexis before the latter (October 1081). He was, how¬ 
ever, recalled to the aid of Gregory VII., besieged in San Angelo 
by Henry IV. (June 1083). Marching north with 36,000 men 
he entered Rome and forced Henry to retire, but an 6meutc 
of the citizens led to a three days’ sack of the city (May 1084), 
after which Guiscard escorted the pope to Rome. His son 
Bohemund, for a time master of Thessaly, had now lost the 
Greek conquests. Robert, returning to restore them, occupied 
Corfu and Kephalonia, but died of fever in the latter on the 
15th of July 1085, in his 70th year. He was buried in S. TrinitA 
at Venosa. Guiscard was succeeded by Roger “ Borsa,” his 
son by Sikelgaita; Bohemund, his son by an earlier Norman 
wife Alberada. being set a.side. At his death Robert was 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, prince of Salerno and suzerain 
of Sicily. His successes had been due not only to his great 
qualities but to the “ entente ” with the Papal See. He created 
and enforced a strong ducal power which, however, was met 
by many baronial revolts, one being in 1078, when he demanded 
from the Apulian vassals an “ aid ” on the betrothal of his 
daughter. In conquering such wide territories he had little 
time to organize them internally. In the history of the Norman 
kingdom of Italy Guiscard remains essentially the hero and 
founder, as his nephew Roger II. is the statesman and 
organizer. 

The best modern authorities are F. Chalandon, Histotre de la 
diiminaiion nortnanUc tn Italte et en SiciU (Paris. 1907), aiul L. von 
Hfinrniann. Ccwhichlc dn Normannen in Vnlerilalien (Lrinzig, 
1804). Contemporarv authors: Amatus, Ystnire de li NormanI, ed. 
IVIaru (Koiicn, 1802)': Cieoffrev Malaterra and William of Apulia, 
both in Muratori Rer. Ital. SB., vol. v.. and Anna Comnena m 
Corf^un script, htst. By::. {Bonn, 1839). (R. Co.) 

ROBERT OF AUXERRE (c. 1156-1212), French chronicler, 
was an inmate of the monastery of St Marien at Auxerre. At 
the request of Milo de Trainel (1155-1202), abbot of this house, 
he wrote a Chrmtieon, or universal history, which covers the 
period between the creation of the world and 1211. For the 
years previous to 1181 this is merely a compilation from 
Prosper of Aquitaine, Sigebert of Gcmbloux and others, but 
it is an original authority for the period front ii8i to 1211. 
It is one of the most valuable sources for the history of France 
during the reign of Philip Augustus, and it also contains infor¬ 
mation about other European countries, the Crusades and j 
affairs in the East. Molinier. in fact, describes the author as j 
one of the best historians of the middle ages. Robert was | 
evidently a man of great diligence and of sound judgment, j 
Two continuators took the work down to 1228 and it was i 
extensively used by later chroniclers. The original manu¬ 
script is now at Auxerre. 

The Chronic-on was first published by N. Camuzat at Troyes in 
l()o8 ; the best edition is in Band xxvi. of the Monumenta Gernmmae 
hhtorica. Scriptorcs. with introduction by A. Holder-Eggw. 
Robert has been identified, but on very questionable xrounds. 
with a certain Robert Abolant. an official of the monastery of St 
Marien, who died m 1214. See A. Mohnier. Les Sources de I'histoire 
de Frame, tomes iii. and iv. (1903-1904). 

ROBERT OF COURTEKAY (d. 1228), emperor of Romania, 
or Constantinople, was a younger son of the emperor Peter of 
Courtenay, and was descended from the French king, Louis VI., 
while his mother Yolande was a sister of Baldwin and Henry 
of Flanders, the first and second emperors of Constontinople. 
When it became known in France that Peter of Courtenay was 
dead, his eldest son, Philip, marquess of Namur, renounced 
the succession to the Latin empire of Constantint^le in favour 
of his brother Robert, who srt out to take possession of his 
distracted inheritance, which was then ruled by Conon of 
BAthune as regent. Crowned emperor on the 2Sth of March 
1222, Robert, who was surrounded by. enemies, appealed for 
help to the pope and to the king of France; but meanwhile hit 
lands were falling into the hands of the Greeks. ,S<Hne litd* 


aid was sent from western Europ, bqt soon Robert' was 
compelled to make pace with his chief foe, John Oucos VataceSf 
emperor of Nicaea, who was confirmed in all his conquests. 
Robert promised to marry Eudoxia, daughter of the late 
emperor of Nicaea, Theodore Lascaris L, a lady to whom he 
had been betrothed on a former occasion; however, he soon 
repudiated this engagement, and roarri^ a French lady, 
already the fiancee of a Burgundian gentleman. Heading a 
conspiracy, the Burgundian drove Robert from Constantinople, 
and ewly in 1228 the empror died in Achaia. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, English chronicler, is known 
only through his connexion with the work which boars bis 
name. This Is a vernacular history of En^and, from the days 
of the legendary Brut to the year 1270, and is written in rhymed 
couplets. The lines are of fourteen syllables, with a break 
after the eighth syllable. The author gives his name as Robert; 
the dialect which he uses, and his acquaintance with local 
traditions, justify the supposition that he was a monk of 
Gloucester. He describes, from his own recolleetions, the had 
weather which prevailed in the neighbourhood of Evesham 
on the day of the battle between the Montfottians and Prince 
Edward (1265). He also alluded to the canonization of Louis IX. 
of France, which took place in 1297. He probably wrote about 
the year 1300. The earlier part ol his chronicle (up to 1135) 

I may be from another hand, since it occurs in some manuscripts 
I in a shorter form, and with an exceedingly brief continua¬ 
tion by an anonymous versifier. There is no good reason 
for the theory that this part was translated from a French 
original ; nor does it contain any undoubted borrowings from 
French sources. The authorities employed for the earlier part 
were Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, William of 
Malmesbury, the English Chronicles, and some minor sources ; 
Robert, in making his recension of it, also used the Brut of 
Layamon. From 1135 to 1256 Robert is still a compiler, 
although references to oral tradition become more frequent as 
he approaches his own time. From 1256 to 1270 he has the 
value of a contemporary authority. But he is more important 
to the philologist than to the historian. His chronicle is one of 
the last works written in Old English. 

Robert’s chronicle was first edited by T. Heame (2 vols., Oxford, 
1724); but this text is now superseded by that of W. Aldis Wright 
(2 vols.. Rolls Series, 1887). Minor works attributed to the author 
are : a Life of St Alhan in verse (MS. Ashmqle 43); a Life of St 
Patfick, also in verse (MS. Tanner 17): a Lifr of St Bridget (MS. 
C.C.C. Cambridge, 143); and a Ltfe of St Alpkege (MS. Cott„ 
Julius D. ix). A Martyrdom of St Thomas Bechet and a Life of SI 
Brendan, both attributed to Robert, were printed by the Percy 
Society in 1843. 

See T. D. Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. i. 25, 68, iii. 
181-9, 633; K. Brossman, Ijber die QueHem der Chromh dee S, 
von Gloucester (Striegau, 1887) ; W. Ellmer in A«|{Ko (1888), X. I-37, 
291-322; H. Strohmeyer. Der Siil der Rtttnchronih R. von 
Gloucester (Berlin, rSgi). (H. W. C. D.) 

ROBERT OP JUHIltoES (d. e. 1070), archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, was a Norman who became prior of St Ouen at Rouen 
and then abbot of Jumi6ges. A close friend of the future king of 
England, Edward the Confessor, he crossed over to England with 
Edward in 1042, and in 1044 became bishop of London. In 
English history Robert appears os the roost trusted and the most 
prominent of the king’s foreign friends, and as the leader of 
' the party hostile to the influence of Earl God wine. In 1051, 
although the chapter had already made an election, Edward 
appointed him archbbhop of Canterbury. He seems to have 
been sent by the king on an errand to Duke William of Nor¬ 
mandy, and on the return of Godwine from exile in 1052 he flecil 
in great haste from England. He was outlawed and d^osed, 
and he died at Juroiiges about 1070. The treatment of Robert 
I by the English was put forward by William the Conqueror as a 
! pretext for invading England.. 

See Tivo Saxon Ckronieles, eijitsd by J, Earle and C. Phiinnier 
i (Oxford, 1892); and E. A. Freeman, Hxstory vf the Norman Con-y 
4«e»f (OxfOTd, 1870-76). , 

ROBERT OF T0RI6II1 <c. iiio^itS6), medieyal dwqnkWi 
I wfas prior of Sec in 1149, and ip *I 54 bocpipe abjipli of Mppi 
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Sti Michfl, whence he is also sometimes called Robertas de 
Monte. H« died, according to Potthast, on tlie zQth of May 
it86. He wrote additions and appendices to the chronicle 
of Sigebert of GenMours, covering the period a.d. 385-1100, 
and a chronicle in continuation of Sigebert, extending from 
ttoo to 1186, of great value for Anglo-Norman history. Rolxrt 
wM in a good ftosition to obtain information, for the Mont St 
Michel was one of the four great centres of pilgrimage in Kuropc. 
Bttt he was exet'ssively timid and cautious, and hardly mentions 
events, hhe the murder of Beckot, which were subjects of con¬ 
troversy. Besides, his style is that of the driest annalist. It Ls 
for continental affairs between 1154 and 1170 that his informa¬ 
tion is especially valuable. His notices of English affairs are 
slight and sometimes misleading. 

The U'sl inoilern editions ari' the Chroniiiue de h'ohrrl de Torigni, 
<f-r.. erlitcd 1>V IAn[)i)lfI Delislf for the Soc. de rhidnire de Snrmandie 
(ROiien, is^r- 1*75). a'tti Chrnmile »/ It'iberl nf 7orie«i. edited, with 
ao iiitroduttton, by Hlcliard llowlett (Rolls Series, No. 82, iv. 1889). 

ROBERT THE DEVIL, h cro of romance. He was the son of 
a duke and dache.ts of Normandy, and hy the time he was 
twenty was a prodigy of strcngtii, which he used, however, 
only for outrage and crime. At last he learnt from his mother, 
in explanation of his wicked impulses, that he was born in 
answer to prayers addressed to the devil. He was directed by 
the pope to a hermit, who imposed on him by way of penance 
that he should maintain absolute silence, feign madness, 
tkke his food from the mouth of a dog, and provoke ill-treat¬ 
ment from the common people without retaliating. He became 
court fool to the emperor at Rome, and delivered the city from 
Saracen invasions in three successive years in the guise of an 
unknown knight, having cacli time been bidden to fight by a 
celestial messengiT. The emperor’s dumb daughter recovered 
Speech to declare tlie identity of the court fool with the deliverer 
Of the city, but Robert refused the hamJ of the princess and the 
imperial inheritance, and ended his da)'.s in the hermitage of 
his old vonfeSsor*. ‘ 

The French romance of Raiini Ir DiaHe is one of the oldest 
version's of the legend, and differs in detail from the popular 
tales printed in the 15th and fOth rcnturie.s. ft was apparently 
founded on folk-lore, not on the wickedness of Robert Guiscur I 
or any historical personage ; hut probably the lutmc of Robert 
ind the loealizatipa of the legend may be [lut down to the 
terror, uvipired by the Normans. In the Englisji version the 
hero is 05111^1 Sir Gowthcr, and the scone is laid in Germany. 
This metrical romance dates from the beginning of the 15111 
rentury, and is based, acenrding to its author, on a Breton lay. 
The legeiHl had undergone much cliangc before it was used by 
E. Scrilwand Detavigne in the libretto of Meyerbeer’s opera 
of Ruberi If PittMe. 

See Uobcet le Dtable, od. K. I,6selb (Part's, 1905. for tlie Soc. dee 
inc. textes (r.) ; Sir Oowther, ed. K. Hrrul (Oppi'lo, iSSO); M. 
ronlel. /lie Sagt v. Rirbert d. Teutet in nfuoren deiit.'-ehen DUUtlneen 
[uerlin, 1900). Hreul’s eUuioa ut the Eu^Ueli poem lontaois an 
iixamitiatiuii of (he legend, and n bdjliograpliy of the literafiire 
Jeabng with the subject. The Knelisli prose romance of Hubert 
>hf Devyll was printed (c, t < to) by \Vynkyn ite Worde. 

ROBERT^ THE STRdND (le Fort) (d. 866), count of Anjou 
»nd of Blois, is said by Richcru.s to have liecn the son of a 
»rtam Witiehin, but nothing definite is known about his 
parentage or early life. Quickly attaining a prominent position 
imong the Frankish noblest, ho appears as rector of the abhev 
jf Maimoutipr in *54, and as ofic of Charles the Bald’s mitsi 
iominiei in '8^3; but soon afterwards he was among those 
srho rebclted against Charles, and invited the king’s half- 
srother, Louis the German, to iitvade West iS'ancia. How- 
■vcT, after the peace between Charles and Louis in 860 Robert 
■amc to terms with his sovereign, who made him count of 
\njou and of Blois, and entrusted him with the defence of 
•hart part of his kinj»dom which lay between the Seine and the 
Loire, 'a district which had suffered greatly from the ravages 
)f the Normans and the Bretons. By his conduct in many 
itubbora fights “with these foes, Robert thoroughly earn^ his 
itimame and gained the confideiree of the Icmg; »tho gave Wm 


the counties' of Nevers and Auxerre. He was killed in battle 
at Brissarthc in October 866, leaving two sons, Odo, or Eudesy 
and Robert, both of whom liecame kings of the. Franks. Robert 
has been compared to the Maccabees, and the fact that he 
was the ancestor of the C'apotian kings of France has invested 
him with historical importance. 

Sec K. yon Kalekstem, Riibcrl dir Tnplere (Bi'rlin, 1871); and 
E. Favre, Eudex.cvmte de /‘unset rot de I'rome (Paris, 1893). 

ROBERT, HUBERT (1753-1808), French artist, born at 
Paris in 1753, deserves to be remembered not so much for his 
skill as a painter ns lor the liveliness and point with which he 
treated the subjects he painti-d. 'J'hc contrast between the 
ruins of ancient Rome and the life of his time excited his 
k^nest interest; and, although he had started for Italy on 
his own responsibility, the credit he there acquired procured 
him the proti-ction of the minister Murigny and an official 
allowance. His incessant activity as an artist, his daring 
character, his many adventures, attracted general .sympathy 
and admiration, in the fourth canto of his L'lmag nation 
Delillc celebrated Robert’s miraculous escape when lost in the 
catacombs ; later in life, when imprisoned during the Terror 
and marked for the guillotine, by a fatal accident another 
died in his place and Robert lived. The quantity of his work 
is immense ; the Louvn- a’nne contains nine paintings by his 
hand and specimens are frequently to be met with in provincial 
museums and private -collections, Robert’s work has more 
or le.ss of that scenic character which justified his selection by 
Voltaire to paint the decorations ot his theatre at Ferncy. 
Robert died of ajioplexy on the 15I h of rVpril 1808. Ili.s work was 
much engraved hy the abb^ Lc Non, with whom he had visited 
Naples in the company of Fragonatd dur.ng his early days; 
in Italy his work has also been frequently reproduced by 
Chatelain, Lienard, Le Veau, and others. 

See C. Blanc, //isl. des frintres- Villot, Notice des tableaux du 
Louvre ; Julius Meyer, (lesili. mod. ir. Muietei, 

ROBERT, LOUIS Ll^OPOLO (1794-1835), French painter, 
was born at Chaux de Fonds (Neuchatci)' in Switzerland on 
the r rth of May i 794 ' but left his native place with the engraver 
Girardet at the age of sixteen for Paris. He was on the eve 
of obtaining the gramf pri.x for engraving when the event.s of 
1815 blasted hi.s hopes, for Neuchfi el was restored to Prussia 
and Robert was struek off the list o' competitors as a foreigner! 
Whilst continii ng his studies under Girardet ho had never 
eeased to frequent (he studio of David, and he now determined 
to Itceome a painter, and only retu ned to his native country 
when his master himself was exiled. At Ncuebatel he attracted 
the notiro of Roullct de Mcrerae, who enabled him by a timely 
loan to proceed to Rome. In depicting the customs and ife 
of the people, of southern Italy especially, he showed pi'oiiliar 
feeling for the hi.sloricitl charactcristie.s of their race. Af'er 
executing many detached studies of Italian 'ife Robert conceived 
the idea ot painting four great works which should represent 
at one and the same time the four' easona in Italy and the four 
leading races of its pteople. In the “ Return from the Fete of 
the Madonna doll’ Arco” (Louvre) he depicted the Neapolitans 
and the spring.' This picture, exhibited at the Salon of 1827, 
achieved undoubted success and was Ixiught for the Luxem¬ 
bourg by Charles X. ; but the work which appeared in 1831— 
the "Summer Reapers arriving in the Pontine Kfarshes’’ (Louvre), 
which became the property of Louis Philippe—established 
the artist’s reputation. Florence and her autumn vineyards 
■should now have furnished him with his third subject. He 
attempted to begin it, hut. unable to conquer his passion for 
Princess Charlotte Napoleon (then mourning the violent death 
of her husband, Rolicrt's devoted friend), he threw up hit work 
and went to Venice, where he began and carried through the 
fourth of the series, the “ Fishers of the Adriatic.” 'I'his work 
was not equal to the " Reapers.” Worn by the vicissitudes of 
painfui feeling, and 'bitterly discouraged, Robert committed 
suicide belore his easel on the 20th of March 1835, on the 
tenth anniVeRtafy of the melancholy suicide of a brother to 
whom he had been much attached. 
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S«e Villot. (,Vs tableaux dii Louere ; C. Blanc, Hist, ies 

Peinires ; Fcuill'-'l dc Cuncii'is, C'om s^uHi/ntire de /.. Rvbert ] 

J,uUus ileyvr, Ocsci, mod. fr, Mulcrci. 

BOBERT-FLEURY, JOSEPH NICOLAS (1707-1890), French ! 
painter; was horn at Cologne. Ho was .sent by his iamily to i 
Paris, and after travelling in Italy returned to France and 
made his first appearance at the Salon ■ in 18241 his reputa- 
tiori, however, was not established until three years later, when 
he exhibited “ Tas.so at the Convent of St Onophrius,” En¬ 
dowed with a s'if'orous original talent, and with'a vivid imagina¬ 
tion, esprcially for the tragic incidents of history, he sorm rose 
to fame, and in 1850 succeeded Granet as member of the 
Academic dcs Beaux-.\rts, In 1855 he was appointed professor 
and in 1863 director of the 1-h'ole des Beaux-.\rts, and in the 
following year he went to Rome as director of the French 
Academy in that cit}-. Among his chief works arc: “ A 
Reading at Mme, d,» S/’v-i,gnu’s,” “ Scene of St llurtholomew,” 

“ Henry IV, taken to the Louvre after his AK,sas',ination ” 1 
(1830); “Triumphal Entry of Clovis at Tours” (1838), at j 
the Versailles Museum ; “ Le Collorjue de I'oissy ” (1840), at ! 
the'Luxembourg Museum in Paris; “The Children of Is)uis I 
XVL in the 'i'cmple ” (1840); “Marino Kalioro; “An 
Auto-d.i-V,” “Galih'o before the Holy Office,” at the Luxe-m- 
bourg Aluseum; “ Christopher Columbus received by the 
Spanish Court ” (1847), at the ,same gallerx'; “ The Last 
Moments of Montaigne ” (1853); and “ Charles V. in the 
Monastery of Yustc ” (1857), He died in Paris in 1890. 

His son, Tonv RoB»;RT-Fi,EttRY (1837- ), French painter, 

was born in Paris, and .studied -under his father and under 
Dclarorhe and l.^on Coignet. His first picture at the Salon, 
in tS66, wa.s a large historical composition of the “ Warsaw 
Massacres on April 8, 18O1.” In tlie following j-ear his "Old 
W'omen in the Place Navone, Rome ” was bought for the 
laixembourg Museum, as w-as also the “ Liist Day of Corinth ’’ 
in 1870. In 1880 he, painted a ceiling for the Luxembourg, 
representing “ The Glorification of French Sculpture.” Tony 
Kobcrt-Ideury became president of the Societii -des Artistes 
franynis in succession to Bouguercau. He aciiuiresl a great 
reputation for his historical compositions and portraits; and 
from his atelier have, issued a great number of the best-known 
painters of our day. 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1796-1864), Scottish painter, was bom 
at Stockbridge, Edinburgh, cm the 24th of October 1796. He 
was apprenticed by his father, a shoemaker, for seven years .to 
a painter and house-decorator; and during this time he enir 
ployed his evenings in the study of art. In 1820 be formed the 
acquaintance of Clarkson Stanfield, then painting at the I’an- 
thcon, Edinburgh, at whose suggestion he sent three picturrs 
in 1822 to the Exhibition of Works by Living; Artists, held 
in Edinburgh. In the same year he removed- to London, 
whore he worked for the Coburg Theatre, and wa-s afterwards 
employed, along with Stanfield, at Drury Lane. In *824 he 
exhibited at the British Institution a view ot Dryburgh Abbey, 
and sent two works to the first exhibition of the ^dety of 
British Artists, of which he was elected president in 1831, 
In the same autumn he visited Normandy, and the works 
which were the results of this excursion began to lay the founda¬ 
tion of the artist’s reputation—one o£ them, a view of-Rouen 
Cathedral, being sold for eighty guineas. His scenes for an 
opera. The Seraglio, executed two years later, and the.scenery 
for-a pantomime dealing with the naval victory of Navarino, 
and two panoramas executed jointly by him and Stanfidd, 
were amtmg his last work for the theatres. In 1829 he-exhlbitnd 
the “ Departure of the Israelites from Egypt,” in which his style 
first becomes apparent; three years afterwards he travelled k 
Spain and Tangim, returning in the end of 1833 with a supply 
of -effective sketehes, elaborated into attractive and popular 
paintings. -His “ Interior :of Seville Cathedral R Whs exhibited 
m the British Institution -in 1834, and sold fos,i(30o; and ho 
executed a fine series of Spanish illustrations LoMdteape 

Atmml of 1836, while in 1837 a scl^on of ,his FiOmesque 
SJhXk/r (M 5petn was reproduce by ithograpfayi- 
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I In 1838 Roberts made a long tour in the East,-and aocumirlated 

I a vast collection of sketches *1 a> class -of scenery whichuhad 
I hitherto been Imrdly touched by British artists-, wid which 
' appealed to the puUic with all the charm of novelty,-- ’Phe 
i next ten years of his life were mainly spent in elo^ratlng 
these materials.- An extensive series of- drawings was litho^ 
graphed by Louis Haghe in Sketches in the Holy Land and 
Syria, 1842-1849. In 1851, and again in 1853, Kdserts visited 
Italy, painting the “Ducal Ifiilace, Venice.” bought-by Lord 
Lon'dcsborough,the “Interior of the Basilica ol St Peter’s,Rome*/ 
“Christmas Day. 1853," and “Rome from the Convent of :St 
Onofrio,” presentod to-the Royal Scottish Academy. His last 
volume of illustrations, Italy, Classieal, Historical and Pictu¬ 
resque, was published in 1859. He also exei;utedi by command'Of 
Queen Victoria, a picture of the opening of the Great-Exhibitioii 
of 1851. In 1839 he was elech'd an associate and in 184-1- a 
full member of the Royal Academy j and in 1858 he was pre- 
santi'd with the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, The last 
years of his life were occupied with a scries of views-of London 
bom the Thames. Me had executed six of these, and was at 
I work upon a picture of .St Raul's Cathedral, when, on the-25th 
November 1864. he died suddenly of apoplexy. 

A Ti/f of RrilM-rls. criiiipll«l from his journals ami other soweea 
by lames Bullantim-, with elcfitnas and pen-and-ink aketebrs by 
the artvit, appeared in KtUnburgh m iSOtj., 

ROBERTS, FREDERICK SLEICH ROBERTS, Eai«i,1i832- 
), British soldier, second son of General Sir Abraham 
Roberts, G.C.B., was bom at ('awnpore, India, on the 30th of 
Septpmlier 7832.. Educa^ at Eton, Sandhurst and Addis- 
comhc, be obtained a commission in the Bengal Artillery on 
i2th December 1851. In the following year he was posted to 
a field battery at Peshawar, where he-also-acted os aide-de- 
camp to his father, who commanded, the Ptshaiwar division. 
In 1856 Roberts-was appointed to the quartermaster-general’s 
department of the staff, in which he remained for twenty-two 
years, pa.ssing from one grade -to another until he became 
quartermaster-general - i» India. -On- -the oul'bnak of the 
Mutiny in 1857, Roberts, at first, was staff oflieer to tlic movable 
coliiran operating against the nuiiincori'in: tho Ifanjab, stic» 
ccssivcly commanded by (ibionels Neville Chamberlain and 
John Nicholson, but,- fxiwards the end of Jum', ho joined the 
Delhi Field Force, and was deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general with the artillery during the operations against Delhi. 
He was wounded in the fight of 'the 14th of - Jiily, but-was 
sufficiently-recovered in September to take command as-a 
regimental officer of the kft half of No. 2 Siege Battery during 
the siege. He rejoined the -hi adquarters staff for tlie aiisault, 
and took part in the storm and subsequent seven days'-fighting 
in the city. He then accompanied'Ciiloncl Greathed’s cohtmn 
to Cawnpore, and during September and October was present 
at the actions of Btilmdshahr, Aligarh, Agra, Bithur amt 
Kanauj, He served under Sir Colin Campbell at the -.seoond 
relief of Lucknow in November, at the battle of Cawnpore on 
the 61I1 of Dicemher, and the subsequent -pursuit and defeat 
of the Gwalior contingent near Smrajpur. Roberta dia* 
tinguished himself at the engagement of Khudaganj, on the 
and of January 1858, by capturing, in single-handed combat, 
a standard from two sepoys,-and also by cutting down a sepoy 
about to kill a sowar, - For those acts of gallantry he was 
recommended for.the Virtoriu-Gross. He.wasjprcscnt at the 
retKcupation of Fatchgarh on -the 6th of Januaryytbe storm .of 
Miangaoj in February, the siege and capture of Lucknow in 
March, .and theiactbnmt iKursi on the esnd of that.nmath, 
after which he went hame-on sick leave. For Ws services in the 
Mutiny he was seven times :ii«!ntioned in despatches, received 
the medal with three-clasps, the-Victoria Cnw, and oa. his 
promotion to ehptain, in. October i86o, a brevet- majorify^i -On 
the-.i^thi'-of May 1859 he married, at Waterford)-Miss Nora 
Bewa,andon hiireftitn-to India wasentrusted*<ilhthe-brgani»- 
tiori of the viceroyls camps duiihg the-progressei 
Oudh, the NorUt-West Proumocs, the 'Punjffb and'Central India 
m 1S60 and r86i. In December t8^>he- tpid( port,-under 
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Najor>General Garvock, in the Umbeyla campaign among the 
monntaini to the north of Peshawar, and was present at the 
storm of Lalu, the capture of I'mbeyJa, and the destruction of 
Mulka, receiving for his services the medai and clasp. 

In 1867 Roberts was appointed assistant quartermaster- 
general to Sir Donald Stewart's Dengal Brigade for Abyssinia. 
He showed judgment in embarking each unit complete in 
every detail, instead of despatching camp equipage in one 
ship, transport in another, and so on, as was customary. He 
arrived at Zula, Annesley Bay, in the Red Sea, the base of the 
expedition, on the 3rd of February 1868, and remained there 
as senior f)ase staff officer during the four montte’ campaign. 
At its close he superintended the re-cmt)arkation of the whole 
army. His duties were so well performed that Sir Robert Napier 
sent him home with his final despatches. He was three times 
“ mentioned,” and received a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy and 
the war medal. He returned to India the following year as 
first assistant quartermaster-general. In the autumn of 1871 
he made the arrangements for the expedition into Lushai, 
between south-east Bengal and Burma, fitted out two columns 
under Brigadier.s-General Bourchier and Brownlow, and himself 
accomfjanied the first. A road, over roo m. long, was cut 
through dense gloomy forests in stifling heat, and the column 
was attacked by cholera ; but the object of the expedition 
was successfully accomplished, and Roberts, who was present 
at the capture of the Kholel villages and the action in the 
Northlang range, and commanded the troops at the burning 
of Taikum, was mentioned in despatches and made a Companion 
of the Bath. On his return in March 1872, he became deputy 
quartermaster-general in Bengal, and in 1875 quarterma.stcr- 
general and colonel. He settled the details of the great camp 
of exercise at Delhi on the occasion of the visit of the prince 
of Wales in January 1876, and attended H.R.H. at the man- 
ceuvres. He also superintended the arrangements for the great 
durbar at Delhi on the jst of January 1877, when Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed empress of India. 

In 1878 Roberts was appointed to the command of the 
Frontier Field Force at Abtxittabad, in Hazara ; but in the 
autumn, on the repulse of the Chamberlain Mission by the 
Afghans, and the formation of three columns to advance into 
Alghanistu by the Khyber, the Bolan and the Kurram passes, 
he was given the command of the Kurram Field Force, with 
the rank of major-general. Concentrating his column at Thai, 
he advanced to Kurram towards the end of November, and 
having formed an advanced base there, moved on to Habib 
Kila, Under cover of preparations for a front attack on the 
Peiwar Kotul, he reconnoitred that formidable position, and 
on the night of the jst of December moved part of his force 
to attack bpingawi Kotal, in order to turn the Afghan left 
flank, leaving the remainder of the force to feign a front attack 
on the Peiwar, and to guard the camp. After a very difficult 
night march the Spingawi Kotal was carried at daybreak on 
the 2nd, and, later, the Afghans on the Peiwar Kotal, threatened 
m rear, abtuidoned the position. The next morning Roberts 
occupied the Peiwar, and on the 6th advanced to Ali Khel. 
He reconnoitred the Shutorgardan and the Sapari passes, and 
mode a strong reconnaisaance through Khost, in which some 
fighting took place, and at the end of January returned to Hagir 
Pir, in Kurram, where his force remained in occupation. In 

a Major Cavagnari, the British envoy to the new amir, 
lib Khan, passed through Kurram on his way to Kabul, 
and, shortly afterwards, Roberts left his Kurram command 
and went to Simla to take his seat on the army commission, 
where he sUongly advocated the abolition of the three Presi- 
denfy armies, and the substitution for them of four army 
corps, a measure which was carried out sixteen vears later. 
While he was at Simla, news arrived on the gth of September 
of the murder of Cavagnari and his companions at Kabul. 
The PeMiawar Valley Force had been broken up; Sir Donald 
Stewart was sBll at Kandahar, but most of his troops had 
started for India; Roberts, therefore, had the only force ready 
to strike rapidly at Kabul, It was hastily reinforced, and he 


I hurried back to Kurram to take command, as a lieutenant- 
I general, of the Kabul F'icid Force (7500 men and 22 guns), 
I By the 19th of ,September a brigade was entrenched on the 
Shutargardan, and as Roberts advanced, the Amir Yakub 
Khan came into his camp. An Afghan force of 8000 men 
■ blocked the way in a strong position on the heights beyond 
Charasia, and on the 6th of October Roberts repeated the 
tactics that had done him such good .service at the Peiwar in 
the previous year, and sending Brigadier-General T. D. Baker 
with the greater part of his force to turn the Afghan right 
flank, threatened the pa.ss in front with the remainder. By 
the afternoon Baker had seized the position, and the enemy, 
severely defeated, were in full retreat. Kabul was occupied 
without further opposition. 

The city was spared, but punishment was meted out to 
those convicted of complicity in the murder of the British 
Mission. Yakub Khan abdicated on the 12th of October, 
and was eventually deported to India. The troops occupied 
the Sherpur cantonments; but in November a religious war 
was proclaimed by the Mullahs, and early m December, in order 
to prevent a threatening combination of Afghan tribes agaunst 
him, Roberts moved out two columns to attack them in detail. 
After considerable fighting around Kabul, the numbers of the 
enemy were so great that he was forced to concentrate his 
troop.s again at ,Sherpur, the defences of which had been greatly 
improved and strengthened. Sherpur was invested by the 
enemy, and early on the 23rd of December was attacked by 
over 100,000 Afghans. They were driven off with great loss; 
and on making a second attempt to storm the place, were 
met by Roberts, who moved out, attacked them in flank, and 
defeated them, when they broke and di.spersed. Roberts now 
recommended the political dismemberment of Atghanistan, 
and negotiations were carried on with the northern tribes for 
the appointment of an amir for the Kabul district only. On 
the 5th of May Sir Donald Stewart arrived with his column 
from Kandahar and assumed the supreme command in Afghan¬ 
istan, Roberts retaining, under Stewart, the command of the 
two Kabul divisions, and organizing an efficient transport 
corps under Colonel R. Low, which was soon to be of inestimable 
value. On the 22nd of July Abdur Rahman was proclaimed 
Amir of Kabul; and Roberts was preparing to withdraw his 
troops to India by the Kurram route, when news arrived that 
a British brigade had been totally defeated at Maiwand on, 
the a7th of July, and that Lieutenant-General Primrose was 
besieged in Kandahar. Roberts was ordered to proceed thither 
at once with a specially selected eoluran of 10.000 troops 
and his new transport corps. He started on his famous 
march on the qth of August and arrived at Kandahar on the 
morning of the 31st, having covered 313 miles in twenty-two 
days. On the following day he fought the battle of Kandahar 
and gained a complete victory. His services in the Afghan 
campaigns of 1878 to 1880 are recorded in eight Gazettes, and 
were recognized by the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
of the Government of India, and of the Governor-General in 
Council. He was created K.C.B., G.C.B. and a baronet, re¬ 
ceived the medal with four clasps and the bronze star, and 
was given the command of the Madras army. 

Before proceeding to Madras. Roberts went home on furlough, 
and when the news of the disaster at Majuba Hill in South 
Africa arrived in London at the end ol February 1881, he was 
appointed governor of Natal and commander-in-chief in South 
Africa. He arrived at Cape Town to find that peace had been 
made with the Boers, and that instructions were awaiting him 
to return home. The same year he attended the autumn 
manoeuvres in Hanover as the guest of the German emperor. 
He declined the post of quartermaster-general to the forces 
in succession to Sir Garnet Wolseley, and returned to India, 
arriving at Madras in November. The following year he visited 
Burma with the viceroy, and in 1885 attended the meeting 
betwera Abdur Rahman and Lord Dufferin at Rawalpindi at 
the time of the Panjdeh incident, in connexion with which 
he had been nominated to the ctanmand of an army corps in 
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case of hostilities. In July he succeeded Sir Donald Stewart 
as commander-in-chief in India, and during his seven years’ 
tenure of this high position instituted many measures for the 
benefit of the army, and greatly assisted the development of 
frontier communications and defence. At the end of 1886, at 
the request of the viceroy, he took personal command for a 
time of the forces in Burma, and organized measures for the 
suppression of dacoity. For his services he received the medal, 
was created G.C.I.E., and promoted supernumerary general. 
In i8qo he did the honours of the army to Prince Albert Victor 
at a standing camp at Muridki, and in 1891 his attention was 
occupied with the Zhob and Hunza Nagar frontier campaigns. 
On the 1st of January 1892 he was raised to the peerage os 
Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford. In 1893 he left 
India for good, and the G.C.S.I. was bestowed upon him. He 
was promoted to be field-marshal in 1895, and in the autumn 
of that year succeeded Lord Wolseley in the Irish command 
and was sworn a privy councillor. At Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee in 1897 he was cre.'ited K.P. 

.Alter the disastrous actions in the Boer war in South Africa 
in December 1899 at Magersfontein, .Stormberg, and Colenso, 
where his only son was killed, Lord Roberts was sent out as 
commander-in-chicl. He arrived at Cape Town on the loth 
of January iqoo. and after organizing his torce, advanced with 
sound strategy on Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange 
Free State, and soon changed the aspect of affairs. The sieges 
ot Kimberley and Ladysmith were raised, and the Boer geneml, 
Cronjc, flying towards the capital, was overtaken at Paardeberg 
and, after a fine defence, compelled to surrender, with 5000 men, 
on the anniversary ot Majuba Day, the z7th of F'ebruary 1900. 
Roberts entered Bloemfontein on the i3tli of March, and after 
six weeks’ preparation, advanced on I’rotoria, the capital of 
the Transvaal. Mateking was relieved on the i7tli of May, 
and Ib’ctoria occupied on the 5th of June. The two Boer states 
were annexed, and the war gradually as.suming a guerilla 
character, Roberts handed over the command to Lord Kitchener 
and returned to England to fill the office of commander-in-chief 
of the army in succession to Lord Wolseley. 

He arrived in the Solent on the 2nd of January 1901, and 
the same day. at Osborne, had an audience of Queen Victoria, 
who handed him the insignia of the Order of the Garter. The 
next day he was received at Paddington by the prince and 
princess of Wales, and drove in procession to Buckingham 
Palace, where he was entertained as the guest of the queen. 
He again had an audience of the queen at Osborne on the 14th 
of January on his elevation to an earldom, the last audience 
given by her maje.sty before her death, which took place eight 
days later. When the German emperor came to London for 
the queen’s funeral, he decorated Lord Roberts with the Order 
of the Black Eagle. Earl Roberts received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament and a grant of lxoo,ooo for his services 
in South Africa. In 1905 he resigned his post on the Committee 
of National Defence, and devoted himself to attempting to 
rouse his countrvmen to the necessity of cultivating rifle¬ 
shooting and of adopting systematic general military training 
and service. As an author he is known by his Rise of Welling¬ 
ton (1895), and his Forty-One Years in India Q897), an auto- 
biograpliv which has passed through numerous editions. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WaUAM (1816-1853), EngUsh 
divine, known as Robertson of Brighton, was born in London 
on the 3rd of February 1816. The first five years of his life 
were passed at Leith Fort,'where his father, a captain in the 
Royal Artillery, was then resident. The military spirit entered 
into his blood, and throughout life he was characterized by 
the qualities of the ideal soldier. In 1821 Captain Robertson 
retir^ to Beverley, where the Ijoy was educated. At the age 
of fourteen he spent a year at Tours, from which he returned 
to Scotland and continued his education at the Edinburgh 
Academy and university. In 1834 he was tulaclcd to a tdkitor 
in Bury St Edmunds, but the uncongenial and sedentary 
employment soon broke down hk’ health. He' was anxious 
ibr a ndHtiiry career, and hk name was placed tpan the list 
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of the 3rd Dr^ons, then serving in India. For two yean, he 
worked hard in preparing for the army, but, by a singular 
conjunction of circumstances and at the sacrifice of his own 
natural bent to his father’s wish, he matriculated at BraseQOte 
Collide, Oxford, just two weeks before his commission was 
put into his hands. Oxford he did not find wholly congenial 
to his intensely earnest spirit, but he read hard, and, as he 
afterwards said, “ Plato, AristoUe, Butler, Thucydides, Bteme, 
Jonathan Edwards, passed like the iron atoms of the blood 
into my mental constitution.” At the same time he made a 
careful study of the Bible, committing to memory the entire 
New Testament both in English and in Greek. The Tractarian 
movement had no attraction for him, although he admired 
some of its leaders. He was at this time a moderate Calvinist 
in doctrine, and enthusia-stically evangelical. Ordained in 
July 1840 by the bishop of Winchester, he at once entered on 
ministerial work in that city, and during his ministry tliere 
and under the influence of the missionaries Henry Martyn and 
David Brainerd, whose lives he studied, he carried devotional 
asceticism to an injurious length. In less than a year he was 
compelled to seek relaxation; and going to Switzerland he 
there met and married Helen, third daughter of Sir George 
William Denys, Bart. Early in 1842, after a few montlu’ 
rest, he accepted a curacy in Cheltenham, which he retained 
for upwards of lour years. The questioning spirit was first 
aroused in him by the disappointing fruit of evangelical doctrine 
which he found in Cheltenham, as well as by intimacy with 
men of varied reading. But, if we arc to judge from bis own 
statement in a letter from Heidelberg in 1846, the doubts 
which now actively assailed him liud long been latent in his 
mind. The crisis of his mental conflict had just been passed 
in Tirol, and he was now beginning to let his creed grow again 
from the one fixed point which nothing had availed to shift ; 
“ The one great certainty to which, in the midst of the darkest 
doubt, 1 never ceased to cling—the entire symmetry and 
loveliness and the unequalled nobleness of the humanity of 
the Son of Man.” After this mental revolution be fell unable 
to return to Cbcltenliom, but after doing duty for two months 
at St Ebbe’s, Oxford, he entered in August 1847 on bis famous 
ministry at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Here he stepped at 
once into the foremost rank as a preacher, and his church was 
thronged with thoughtful men of all classes in society and of 
all shades of religious belief. His fine appearance, bis flexible 
and sympathetic voice, his manifest sincerity, the perfect 
lucidity and artistic symmetry of his address, and the brilliance 
with which he illustrated his points would have attracted 
hearers even hod he had little to .say. But he bod much to 
say. He was not, indeed, a scientific theologian ; but his in¬ 
sight into the principles of the spiritual life was unrivalled. 
As his biographer says, thousands found in his serjmons 
living source of impulse, a practical direction of thought, a 
key to many of the problems of theology, and above all a path 
to spiritual freedom.” His dosing yeaxs were full of sadness. 
His sensitive nature was subjected to extreme suffering, arising 
mainly from the opposition aroused by bis sympathy i wifh 
the revolutimiary ideas of the 1848 rooch. Moreover, he was 
crippled by incipient disease of the brain, which at first in¬ 
flicted unconquerable lassitude and depression, and latterly 
agonizing pain. On the 5th of June 1853 he preached for the 
hut time, and on the 15th of August he died. 

Robertson's published works include live volumes of serniotit, 
two volumes of expository lectures, on Genesis and on the rpisties 
to the Corinthians, a volume of miscellaneous addresses, and an. 
Analysis of " In Memoriam." See Idle and Letters by Stopford A. 
Brooks (1865). 

ROnnenOR, OEORGB OBOOH ((S42-1892), Scottish 
philosopher, was bom at Aberdeen on the loth of March 184a. 
In 1857 he gained a bursary at Marischal CoUagg, and graduaUd 
M.A. in 1861, with the highest honours in classics Mid, pbilo-' 
sophy. In the «me year he won a Fergtissoii tchtwihifi 
of j^oo a year for two years, which enabled bias ta pNWue' 
ha studies outside .Scothmd. He wettt.ffclt to Tllnivenky 
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CoU^, l^don; kt Heidelber); he worked at German; at 
Veflih he studied psychology, metaphysics and also physiology 
Under du Uois-Reymomi, and heard lectures on Hegel, Kant 
and the, history of philosophy, ancient and modern. After 
two months at Gottingen, he went to Paris in June 1863. In 
the same year he returned to Aberdeen and helped Alexander 
Bain with tlie revi.sion of .some of his Ixiok.s, In 1864 he was 
appointed to help I’rofessor Geddis with his Greek classes, 
but he gave uj) the vacations to philasophical work. In 1806 
he was ap[)ointed professor of philosophy of mind and logic 
at Ihiiversity College, Londrm. 'I'his post he retained until 
ill-health compellerl him to resign a lew months la-fore his 
death in t8(>j. He lectured on logic, deductive and inductive, 
systematic psychology and ethical theory. He left little 
published w-ork. A comprehensive work on Hohlies was 
never completed, though part of the materials were u.sed for 
an article in the I'.ncyehiturdia Hritmmica, and another portion 
Vras published as one of Blackwood’s “ Philosophical ('la.ssic.s.” 
Together with Bain, he edited Grole’s ArisUHle, and was 
the editor of Mind from its foundation in 1876 till i8gi. He 
was keenly interested in German philosophy, and took every 
opportunity of making German works on Knglii.h writers 
known in the United Kingdom. In philosophy he followed 
mainly Mill and Bain, hut he was ne(|uainled with all philo¬ 
sophical literature. He was associated with his wile (a 
daughter of Mr Justice Crompton) in many kinds of social 
work ; he sat on the Committee of the National Society for 
Women’!) Suffrage, and was actively a.ssoriated with its pre¬ 
sident, John Stuart Mill. He warmly supported the admission 
of women students to University College. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1810-1806), Scottish antiquary, 
was Ijom at Aberdeen on the lylh of May 1810, the son of a 
small shopkeeper. He was educated in Marischal College in 
Aberdeen and was for some years engaged in literary and news¬ 
paper work there and in Glasgow and Edinburgh. In iSgy 
he hel|)ed to found the Spalding Club, organized to publish tiie 
historical, genealogical, topographical and hterarv remains of 
the north-eastern counties of Scotland, and he edited eight 
of its thirty-eight volumes. In 185^ he was appointed curator 
of the historical and antiquarian department of the General 
Register House, Edinburgh, hitherto a subordinate and un¬ 
important office, but which, in his hands, became of the first 
consequence to the interestsof antiquarian literature inScotland. 
His inventory of the personal property and jewels of Mary Queen 
of Scots, prefaced by a paper of great learning and research, 
and -his eisays on Scottish archit(;ctiire, preceded his greatest 
work, pul.li.shed by the Baimatyne Club <1866). Concilia 
Seotidr, Eedrsiae Scolieanae Statuia. In 1864 the University 
of Edinburgh conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.li. 
He died on the 13th of December 186(1. 

ROBERTSON. THOMAS WILLIAM (1839-1871), English 
actor and dramatist, was liorn at Newark on the qth of January 
1839. As a dramatist he had a brief but very brilliant career. 
The son of a provincial actor and manager, cliief of a “ circuit ” 
tl^t ranged from Bristol to t amhridge, Robertson was familiar 
with the stage from his childltood : he was the eldest of a large 
lamily, the aetrj-ss Margaret (Madge) Robertson (Mrs Kendal) 
bwfng the youngest. His success came late. A farcical comedy 
i>y him, A Night’s Adventure, was produced at the Olympic 
jnder Farren’s management as early as 1.851, but this did not 
make good his footing, and he remained for some years longer 
It the provinces, varying his work as an actor with miscellaneous 
»ntributioii.s to newspapen. In tSfto he went to London, and 
•dSt'ed a mining journal to whieh he contributed a novel after¬ 
sards dramatized with the title Shadow Tree Shaft. He was 
«t one time promptw at flM»'Olympic under the mnnagtanent 
)f Charles Mathews. He wrote a farce entitled A Cantab, 
ttieh was played at the Strand Theatre m 3861. This brought 
lift a Kputation in a Bohemian clique, but so little practical 
S*iW*«ee that he thought«( aibandoning-the profession to 
a tehacconist.' Then, in .1B64, enme-.his first maiicod 
HMw, "DaoM Gavritk, 'produced 4 it . the i.Hagaiarket with 
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I Edward Sothern in the principal character. It was not, how- 
j ever, till the production ol Society at the Prince ol Wales 
I 'I'hcatre in 1865, under the management of Miss Marie Wilton, 
I afterwards Mrs Bancroft, that the originality and cleverness 
of the dramatist were fully recognized. Play-writer and 
company were exactly suited one to another; the plays and 
the acting together—the small size of the playhouse being 
also in their favour—were at once recognized as a new tiling. 
Although some critics sneered at the “ cup-and-saucer comedy,” 
voted it absurdly realistic, .said there was nothing in it but 
commonplace life represented without a trace of Sheridanian 
w'it and sparkle, all London flocked to the little house in 'I’otlen- 
ham Street, and the stage was at once inundated with imitations 
of the new style of acting and the new kind of play. Robertson, 
although his health was already undermined, rapidly followed 
up Society with a series of characteristic plays which made 
the reputation of himself, the company and the theatre. All 
his best known plays (c.xcejit David Garrick) were written 
for the old Prince of Wales’s under the Bancrofts, and that 
rigime is now an historical incident in the progress of the 
Kngli.sh stage. Ours was produced in 186&, Caste in 1807, 
Piay in 1868, School in 18(19. M.P. in 1S70. Unhappily, Robert¬ 
son enjoyed his success for but a short time. He died in London 
on the 3rd of February 1871. His work is notable for its 
masterly stegecraft, wholesome and generous humour, bright 
and unstrained dialogue, and liigh dramatic sense of human 
diaracter in its theatrical asiiccts. 

See Principal Dramatn Il'iirA.s 0/ liohrri.mii: with Memoir by hts son 
(1889); anti T. E. I’emlK-rlon, U/t and H'tiling.^ 0/ Itolierlion (1893). 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (1721 1793), Scottish historian, 
born at Borthwick, Mid Lothian, on the 19th of September 1731, 
was the eldest son of the Rev. William Rolierlson. Ho was 
educated at the school ol Dalkeith and the university of 
Edinburgh. He was from the first intended for the .mini try ; 
•t) * 74,8 "'(•■s presented to the living of Gludsmuir in East 

Uithian, and two years later lie lost boUi his father .aod his 
mother, who died within a few hours of each other. 'The 
support unci education of a l ounger brother and six sisters then 
devolved upon him, thnugii at that time his income was les.s 
than (jioo a year. Robertson’s inclination for siudy was never 
allowed to interfere w.th his duties as a parish minister, and 
his power as a preacher had made him a local celebrity while 
Still a young man. 

His energy and decision of character were brought out vividly^ 
by the rebellion of 1745. Wfien Edinburgli .seemed in danger 
of falling into the hands of the rebels he joined tlie volunteers 
in the capital. When the city was .surrendered he was one of 
the small hand who repaired to Haddington and offered their 
services to the commander of the royal forces. Such a man 
could not remain in obscurity, and in i7.}6 be was elected a 
member of the General Assembly, where his influence as leader 
of the ‘‘ moderate ” party was for many, years nearly supreme 
(see Presbyterianism). 

During all this period of prominent activity in the public 
life of Edinburgh, RoberUson was busy with his historical 
labours. His History of Scotland, begun in 1753, was published 
•n > 7 , 59 - Till he had finished hts book Robertson hud never 
left his native country; but tlie publication of his history 
necessiuted a journey to London, and he passed the early 
months of the year 1758 partly in the capital and partly in 
leisurely rambles in the counties of England. The success of 
the History of Scotland was immediate, and within a month a 
second edition wa.s called for. Before the end of the author’s 
life the book had reached its fourteenth edition; and it soon 
brought him other rewards than literary fame. In 1759 he 
was appointed chaplain of Stirling Castle, in 1761 one (>f His 
Majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, and in 1763 he was cliosen 
principal of the university of .Edinburgh. In May 1763 he 
was elected Moderator of the General Assembly, and in August 
of the tame,year.the office of king’s historiographer was revived 
in his favour whh a salary of ^200 a year. 

The, rest of Robdrtsai’s Uf«..imi .uneyenthA |{is HiifItry.Oit 
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iht Utign »l the Emfieror Ctuules the PifUt occupied ten con- | 
.secutive years of labour. It appeared in three volumes quarto ' 
in 1769. In 1777 he published Itis History of America.md in 
J791 his Disquisition concerning the Ktundedge which the Ancients 
had of India, which concluded his historic^ labours and nify- 
pcartd only two years before his death, which occurred near 
lidinbilijiih on tlw. iith of June 17^3. lbs fame had long been 
European, and la- left nu rival m the field of, hUtorical com¬ 
position save Gibbon alone. , 

For an adequate appreciation of Robertson’s position in 
British literature, and niore cspccudly of his rank as an historian, 
we liave to consider the country and the age in which he was 
born and his own personal qnalitios and limits. Considering 
the small size and poverty of the country, Scotland had made 
a more than rnditable figure in literature in the great age of 
the Retornialiim and tin' Kenaissance, and Saittish conlribu- 
lioiis to British literature in the hest halt of the 18th century 
were distinctly superior to those produced in the southern 
portion of the island. , . 

Of the three great British historians of the 18th century two 
Were Scotsmen. 'I'hc r.\act [ilace of Robertson with regard to 
his two friends llume and Gilibon, and to such historians as the 
rest of Europe had to offer, presents a question of some nicety, 
bi eause it is complicated by extraneous considerations, so to 
speak, which should not weigh in an abstract estimate, but 
cannot be excluded in a concrete and practical one. If we 
ngard only Robertson’s potential historic power, the question 
is not so much whether he was equal to either of his two friends 
as whether he was not superior to both. The man who wrote 
the review of the state of Europe prcfi.xcd to the History of 
Charles f'., or even the first book of the History of Scotland, 
showed that he had a wider and more symthetic conception of 
history tlmn either the author of the Decline and Fall or the 
author of the History of F.ngland. These two portions of 
Robertson's work, with all their shortcomings in the eye of 
modern criticism, have a distinctive value which time cannot 
take away. He was one of the first to see the importance,of 
general ideas in history'. He saw that tlie immediate narrative 
of events with which lie was occupied needed a background of 
broad .and connected generalizations, referring to the social state 
of which the detailed history formed a part. But he did mote 
than this. In the appendix to the view of Europe, called 
“ I’roofs and Illustrations ” he enters into the difficult and 
obscure question of land tenure in Frankish times, and of the 
origin of the feudal system, wTh a sagacity and knowledge 
which distinctly advanced the comprehension of this periSd 
beyond the point at which it had been left by Du Bos, Jfontes- 
qiiicu and Mably. He was well acquainted with the original 
documents,- many of them, we may conjecture, not e^y to 
procure in .Scotland. It must have been a genuine aptitude 
for historical research of a scientific kind which led Robertson 
to undertake the labour of these austere disqu'isltions of which 
there were not many in his day who saw the importance., Gibbon, 
so superior to him for wide reading and scholarship, has pointedly 
avoided them. Robertson’s views are now put of date. But 
he deserves the honour of a pioneer in one of the .most obscufe 
if also important lines of inquiry connected with European 
history. On the other hand, it must be admitted tlmt he showed 
himself only too tame a follower of Voltaire in his general 
appreciation of the middle ages, which he n^rded with the 
mingled ignorance and prejudice common in llyc, i8th century. 
In this particular he was not at all in advance of his age. 

I'hc neglect and gradual oblivion which have overtaken the 
greater part of Robertson’s historical work are owing tp^ no 
fault of bis. He had not and coiild not have the trauisite 
materials: they were not published or ,^essi,blc. JuStipf 
requires that wc should estimate his_ performance in vjew pi the 
means at lii.,. e-ommand, and few critics would hesitate to sub¬ 
scribe to the verdict of Buckle, “ that ,what he .effected,with his 
materials *as wbnderful." His,style ‘k sirtgula]^ 
mpnjpus wd persuasive. TTie ropsi. aeiidus'Typtofkh, ^^We 
agiiiBft.it is that,it is r,rv.-r,t toa.UiiUwiJ .krtiViidiQnsaUg.vtgpwr,, 


and the' rharge » not without foundationv But there haa'he 
no doubt that, if Ruhertson's writings are less read than ^iy 
formerly were, the fact is to lx attributed to no>(Iefpcts 
hut to the growth of knowledge and to the immense extension 
of historical research which has inevitably supersedni his 
initiatory and meritorious lalyours. •' 

By his wife, Mary Nisbet, whom be married in *751, Robert- 
wn left three sons: l^'illinin (1753-1855)) whp .m.pSps was 
raised to,the Scottisli bench as Lord Robertson; J.iqr»es,,wbp 
became a gcneml in the British army; and David,.whp iij i7«9 
married Margaret, slstfr of Colonel Dpnalil ,Macaohnld , and 
heiress of Kinloch-Moidart, whose surname he assumed. 

There are lives of Robertson by UugakI Stewart (Eilmbureli, 
1801 and 1S02). prefixed to most of the collective rditious of uis 
works; l>y George Gleig, bishop of Brechin (Edinhurgh, 1812); and 
by Lord Itrougham in l.ivet 0/ Men of Letters, ftc. (1845-1840.). 


ROBERTSOB, WILLIAM ERVCE (1820^1886). Scottish 
divine, was born at Grtenhill, St Ninians, Stiriingshire, on 
the 24th of May 1820, and was educated at Glasgow UniVtrtity 
and at the Stcession Theological Hall, Edinburgh, W'here' he 
made the acquaintance of Thomas de Quincey, find oii'bis recom¬ 
mendation went to Halle and studied under 'Iholuck. After 
travelling in Italy ard Switzerland he was licensed to prearih 
by the presbytery of Ftiriingand Falkirk in 0843, and was soon 
after ordained at the Secession (after 1847, the United Presby¬ 
terian) Church in Irvine, Ayrshire. In thi.s charge he remained 
for 35 years, exercising fretn his pulpit a truly magnetic Jrt- 
"fluence, not so discernible in his published sermons. ' From 
1871 his health failed, in spite of several visits to Flbrenci and 
the Riviera. He resigned -his charge in 1878 and died at Bridge 
of Allan on the 27th of June 1886. ' ’ 

He wrote many hymns, amoiiR them a version of " Btes Irae 
several of them, together with letters, &e., are to be found to tke 
l.ife by James Brown. A volume coataining Robertson’s ketuNs 
. on Martiu Luther aild,other sul^ects was published )0 1892, 

ROBERVAL, GILLES PERSOMNE (or PERsurnsR) RE 
(1602-167.5), French mathepialician, was born at Roberval, 
near Beauvais,,on the 8th of August 3602. His napie was 
originally Gijles Personne, that of Roberval, by which, be is 
known, being taken from the place of his birth. Like Rea6 
Descartes, he was present at tfie siege, of La Rpchdle in 1627. 
In the same .year he went to Paris, where he was appointed to 
the chair of philosophy ii) the Gervais College in 1631, and two 
years later to the chair of mathematics in the Royal, College of 
France. A condition of tenure attached to,this chair was that the 
holder should propose mathematical questions for solution, and 
should resign in favour of any person who solved them better than 
himself .; but, notwithstanding this, Roberval was able to keep 
■Ihcichair till his death, (which occurred at Paris on the 87th jif 
October 1675. 


Roberval pas one of these.mathematicians who, just before, the 
inventjon of, the infinitesimal calculus, occupied (heir attentim 
with problems which are only solubk, or can Iw mbal easily imlvcd. 
by some tneihod involving limits or inlinitesltosts. and in the 
solatipn of which eccoitltngly the ealculus is always now employed. 
Thus he devoted some attentioo to the quadrature oi surfacr.s and 
the cuhature of solids, which he acconiphshed, in some of the 
Simpler cases, bykn original method which he called the •’ Method of 
Indivisibles”: but he lost much of the eredit Of the discovery ashe 
kept hlemeth^ for hisown use. whiteBenav til turaCavuBcripuhliShed 
a similar method which he himself,had invented. Another of Roliei- 
val’s discoveries was a very general method of drawing bingents. by 
considering a curve as desctibcd by a nioviiig point wliose motion 
■is the resultant of severtlt simpler liiotions. fSee iKkiNfoesiWAL 
li/ALCtiuis.) He also diseovered a method Ol deriving one leurve 
feom another, by means of which finite areas can Iw obtained 
equal to the areas between certain curyea and their asyroplote(i. 
To these curves, whifch werS also applied toenectioine'(ju'a<lrnltires. 
RvangcUsta Torrieelli gave the name’Of " Robervaflf.111 hnW-"’ 
Between ROberval and Descartes,there,exieted i tecKng of iH-will, 
owing,So the jealousy aroused la tlte miiwl of the fMimi:r,.,by Ilk 
eriticTsm which Descartes offered to some of the melliodh rmployed 
by ,h*m and by Pierre de Fermat ■„ and ttos led bun 10 enlicireand 
oppose the.analytlciO, methods whwh 

geometry about tWs time. As resuUe.of Roberval’s Jabours ogf 
aido tho.dcMM-totent pf puge roa»h«taatios,m^(y fie nqied.g »ork 
dp riie syal<s#.9f.lhe utavitrse,.toiVhicli fi«lj*"r>Wto,.lF‘’:VWbWP 
system and attributes a mutual attraction f9,^| paxlwVF®*' 
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Um inwntion at a apecial kind o( balance which goes by 
,Uf name. b'' » ■'j- 

. *“;* published in 1691 by the AbM Callois, in the 

KMttif oi th® Mimott0s dt VAeadimir des Sciences. 
t V®*/* . ?.® C. Condorcet. £%« de Roberval (Paris, 177O ; 

J. E. Moatucla, Htsioift des mafhimatiques (1802). 

ROBKS (Fr. robe. Late I.at. roba, raupa, meaning (i) .spoils, 
(a; robe, cf. Mod. Ital. roba, connected with a Teutonic 
root raup, raub, German rauben and Engltsh rob), the name 
generally given to a class of official costume, especially as worn 
by certain persons or classes on occasions of particular solemnity. 
According to Du Cange, the word robe was earliest used, in 
the sense of a garment, of those given by popes and princes 
w the members of their household or their great officers 
Thus Matthew Paris (Ckrott. Majora, Rolls Serie.s, V. 38) tells 
how, in 1J48, the pope gave to some Tatar envovsvestes 
pretiosissimas quas Kolias vulgariter appellamus, d‘e escarleto 
praeelecto, cum pellibus ct furruris,” with which Du Cance 
compares the ‘ festiva indumenta ” given, e.g., by King John 
«ag«a/»m smrum muUitudini at Christmas time (1214, Matt. 

V, * S*°) and the raubae papales scuiijerorum, 

and the like, given by the popes to members of their households, 
after the fwhion of a livery. It would, however, be perhaps 
going loo far to assume that, e.g., peers’ robes were orbrinally 
the king s livery, for there seems to be no proof that this was 
me case ; but it is curious that in most early cases where robes 
are mentioned if not of doth of gold, &c., they arc of scarlet, 
“ properly a long garment, and the term 
robes IS now apphed only in tho.se cases where a long garment 
forms part of the oflicul costume, though in ordinary asage 
It IS taken to include all the other articles of dress proper to 
the costume in cjiiestioii. The term “ robes,” moreover^on- 
notes a certain degree of dignity or honour in the wearer. 

I ’‘"’R s robes of state, of peers’ robes, of the 

robes of the clergy, of academic rolies, judicial robes, municipal 

r ‘he robes of a cathedral 

verger, thimgh he too wears a long gown of ceremony, and it 
IS even only by somewhat .stretching the term “ robes” that 
we can include under it the ordinary academical dress of the 
universities. In the rase of the official costume of the clergy, 
^o a distinction must be drawn. The vertimenta sacra are not 
spoken of ns robes ; a priest is not “ robed ” but “ vested ” 
for Mass ; yel the rochet and chimere of an English bishop, 
even in church, are more properly referred to as robes than as 
vestmentS’ and while the cope he wears in chuirh is a vestment 
rather than a robe, the scarlet cope which is part of his parlia¬ 
mentary full dress is a robe, not a vestment. For the sake of 
convenience the official, non-liturgical costume of the clergy 
M dmit with under the general heading Vestmrnts and the 
subsidiary articles {e.g. Cope). 

emperors and kings, representing as 
they do the sacerdotal significance of Christian kingship, are 
Msentially vratments rather than robes (.sec Coronation) 
Apart from these, however, are the royal robes of state: in 
the case of the king of England a crimson velvet siircoat and 
loqg mantle, fastened in front at the neck, ermine lined, with a 
deep cape or tippet of ermine.' 

^e subject of official robes is too vast for any attempt 

I'" v ''•""'P'^hensively here. All countries, 

and West, which boast an ancient civilitation have re- 
ta^ them m grmcr or less degree, and the tendency in 
mo^m times has been to multiply rather than to diminish 
their number. Even m republican France thev survived the 
Reydution, at least m the universities and the law courts. 
Hut nmvhere has custom been so conservative in this matter 
asm the United Kingdom, wliero in this os in other matters 
the wise Machiavrihon principle has been followed of changing 


the substance of institutions without altering their outward 
semblance. The present article, then, does not attempt to 
deal with any but British robes,* under the headings of 
f robes in the House of Commons, (3) robes 

of the Orders of Knighthood, (4) judicial and forensic robes, 
(S) municipal and civic rolies, (0) academic costume. 

Peers Robes.—As early as the end of the 14th century peers 
seem to have worn at their creation some kind of robe of honour • 
this we may conclude from the description of the investiture 
civ= Somerset in 1397 (Rot. Pari. iii. 343), which 

says. le dit Monsieur John fut amesnie devant le Roy en Parle- 
ment entre deux Contes, e’est assavoir Huntvngdon ct Mares- 
chal, vestuz en un pane (Du Cange; pannus^j. habitus vesli- 
menlum) come vesture de honor ”; while in accounts of various 
creatioris of about the same time {Rot. Pari. iii. sot, 206) 
are used the words advcnientcque . . . prefato Ducc honorifice 
. . . to^to ct ornate.” An early illustration of their use is to 
be lound in an illumination on the foundation charter of King’s 
College, Cambridge (see fig. 1), which represents the peers as 



From the roundetlon charter of King’s College, Canihriilge, 1446. 

Fig. I.—Peers .spiritual and temporal. 


•For the soyereini’a coronation robes, see ” The King’sCoronatinn 

i S 9 ' CoroualioH Reeon/s, igoi. The 

t<ftx of crimson or purple velvet 


early as 1446 wearing gowns, mantles and hoods of scarlet 
furred with mmivcr, the mantle opening on the right shoulder 
and guarded with two, three or four bars of miniver in the 
form of short sinpcs high up on the shoulder. The origin df 
these is as yet unknown, and it is not certain precisely when 
the peers velvet robe of estate was first used. At the corona¬ 
tion of Henry VI. the king’s own parliament robe was of scarlet 
and miniver (Gregory’s Chronicle, ed. Gairdner, Camden Soc. 
pp. 165-70), so the peers’ robes were certainly not yet of velvet • 
at that of Henry VII. (see Rutland Papers. 18^2 ; ” Device 
for the Coronation of Henry VIL”) the king had a robe of 
crimson velvet and errninc, but the “lords temporal!” are 
only said to have been “ in their robes ” ; atthatof Henry VlII. 
(see Hall s Chronicle) the king in his progress through the rity 
wore a crimson velvet robe furred with ermine, “ his knights 
and esquires for his body ” wore crimson velvet, and “ all the 
gentlemen, &c., scarlet, while we hear of the “ lords spiritual 
and temporal, and of their costly and rich apparel, of several 
devises and fashions,” and notably of the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham s robe of gold and needlework (.Stow’s Annals, p. 813), 
which would show that the velvet robe of estate wa.s not yet 
worn at the king’s coronation. The duke of Richmond at his 
creation m 1525 (17 Henry VIII., sec Brewer, Stale Papers, iv. 
639) is described as clad in robes of estate, and tlie description 
of the investiture says that “ the patent was read, the robe 
sword, cap and circlet put on,” and about this time references’ 
are found to the “ parliament robes ” of peers, implying that 
there were others. no 

An account of the coronation of Anne Boleyn in 1533 in 
J. Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 1, says 
tut m her progress through the city “all the lordes for 
the most part were clothed in crimson velvet,” while at 

• In the U^ted States only the Federal judges wear robes. The 
scar et iiidicial robea were discarded at the Revolution. Those of 
black sU now worn are slightly modified academic gowna John 

V'n (*787), ^ the iashim 

tittiaf IS theLL.D, gown gnuitod him by Columbia VhiTtndty* 
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Westminster the barons and viscounts wore their parliament 
robes,' the earls, marquesses and dukes wearing their robes of 
estate of crimson velvet “ furred with ermins, poudred suxording 
to their degrees." This was also the case at the coronation 
of James I., and in Selden’s Titles of Honour (vd ed., 1672) the 
illustrations show the baron and viscount m parliamentary 
robes, the higher ranks in robes of estate. By the time of 
James ll.’s coronation, however, the baron and viscount had 
the velvet robes of estate (see illustration on p. 188 of Perkins’s 
The Coronation Book, 1902, where the surcoat also appears to 
trnve a pointed collar edged with white and to be sleeveless). 
The colour of these seems to have been crimson at first, some¬ 
times varying to purple. They consisted of a long gown or 
surcoat with girdle, a mantle lined with ermine, a hoi^ and a 
tippet of ermine, the rows being as follows: for a duke 4, a 
marquess 3), an earl 3, a viscount 2|, and a baron 2. 

Till late in the 18th century peers continued to attend the 
House of Lords in parliamentary robes, with the stars and 
ribbons of their orders, but robes are now only worn in the 
House of Lords, e.g. at the opening of parliament, on occasions 
when the sovereign gives his assent to bills by “ royal commis- 
.sion” (when five or six peers on the government side appear in 
robes, and the lord chancellor also wears his peer’s robe of scarlet 
ermine), and at the introduction of a newly created peer, when 
the new peer and his two introducers wear their parliamentary 
robes (over morning dress) during the ceremony of introduction 
only. The mover and seconder of the Address no longer wear 
rubes, but uniform. On all the above occasions, and when 
the peers as a body attend church or some other ceremony, 
the ^rliamcntary robe of scarlet cloth is worn ; in the present 
day it takes the form of a mantle opening on the right shoulder, 
with a collar of " ermine,” and guarded with rows of ermine 
and gold lace round the right shoulder, varying in number 
according to the rank of the wearer. The m^ern coronation 
robes consist of a crimson velvet surcoat and a mantle with a 
tippet of ermine and with rows of ermine as in the parlia¬ 
mentary robes. The surcoat is no longer a gown, but a short 
sleeveless garment. 

For Scotland, an order of James II. (1455) prescribed (or earls 
" mantles of brown granick colour " open before, lined and faced 
in front, as far as the girdle, with white fur, and with hoods to 
match ; for the other lords of parliament a red mantle lined with 
silk or fur, with a furred hood, while James I. (and VI.) in i6of> 
had to issue an order restraining the Scotch peers from wearing 
velvet robes in parliament, and confining them to those of scarlet 
cloth {Misceltany of the Maitland Club. vol. i. p. 147). The robes of 
the Scottish peers are now, of course, similar to those of the others. 

The peeresses' rubes at the coronation of Anne Boleyn are also 
described in the account mentioned above. The duchess of Norfolk, 
the train-bearer, was followed by " ladies being lords' wives " in 
scarlet robes furred with *' lettice," while Wriothesley (/be. eit.) 
adds that the duclicss was also in scarlet.* The order of the earl- 
marshal for the regulation of the peeresses' robes at the coronation 
of James II. (given in J. H. T. Perkins's Tke Coronation Book, 1902, 
pp. 202-5) shows that by then all peeresses wore the robes of state 
of crimson velvet, and minutely regulates all details, such as shape, 
pqwderings, lengthof train and width of the fur edging of the mantle. 
They have changed very little up to the present day. 

Robes of the Orders of Knighthood .— ^The history of the robes 
of the two oldest orders is given in great detail in Aslunde’t 
Order of the Garter (London, 1672) and Anstis’s Order of the 
Bath (London, 1725); sec also G. F. Beltz, Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter (London, i&fi), p. 1-lii. In each case the robes 

■ These are well described in the account of the opening of parlia¬ 
ment by Henry VIll. in 1537 given in Wriothedey’a Chronitle of 
Enttana (Camdea Soc., 1875, ed.W. Hamilton): " allerlesmarques 
and lordes. all in their Perliament robes of aearlett furred srith 
white, and their hoodes about their neekee, which iren forty la 
number; everie duke haying fower barres of white fur aio^eet 
the right side of their robes, and everie earle having three ban, . . . 

and everie lord two barres in likewise." 

' " After her followed ladies being lordes' wives, which had 
circotes of scarlet, with narrow sleeves, the breast all lettice, with 
barres of pourlers according to their degrees, and over that thfy 
had mantles oi scarlet furred, and every mantle had lattice atw^ 
the neeke like a neckerchief, likewise pcnidercd, so that by the 
peuderingt their ihtgnea might be known. Theo foUowsd lease 
oeiBg knights' wives in gownes of sterlet." 


40^ 

consisted of a mantle, surcoat and hood. The robes of ^ 
Garter wete originally of blue woollen stuff, the surcoat and 
hood being powdered with garters embroidered in silk 1^ 
gold. In the time of Henry VI. the mantle was first made of 
velvet, and between the time of Eliaabcth and of Charles 1 . it 
seems to have been sometimes purple in colour. The surcoat 
varied in colour from year to yew; in the reign of the founder 
alone, «.g., it was first blue, then black (possibly os a sign of 
mourning for the plague), then " sanpine in grain." The hood 
was made of the same material os the surcoat, and when hats 
began to be worn, was carried hanging over the shoulder. The 
number of garters embroidered on tlfo, surcoat and hood came 
to be fixed by rank, but after Henry VL the surcoat seems to 
have been made of plain velvet. Robes were sometimes granted 
to ladies in the early days (see Belt*, p. ccgxi., for a list oi those 
ladies), in which case the robe and hood were of the colour of 
the surcoat worn by the knights that year, and powdered teith 
garters. The last lady to receive the robes was Margaret, 
countess of Richmond, in 1488. At the present day the mantle 
is of dark blue velvet, of the same colour a.s the ribbon, linni 
with white taffeta, and with the star embroidered op the left 
shoulder, the hood and surcoat of crimson velvet lined witib 
white taffeta, and with these are worn a doublet and trunk- 
hose of white satin and a plumed hat (see Lawrence-Ar^er^ 
The Orders of Chivalry, p. 106). 

The robes worn by the knights of the Bath create^kt the 
coronation of Henry IV. were green with furred hoods, and' k 
white silk cord hanging from the left shoulder.’ In the varioue 
accounts of later creations of knights of the Bath quoted by 
Anstis, the costume worn'before the ceremonial bath seems to 
have been a priest-like garment of russet or grey, with a girdle 
and hood; after the bath, was put on a red surcoat and mantle, 
the latter with a lace of white silk, from which hung a pair of 
white gloves; and the final costume was a blue (later a puiple) 
velvet or satin gown, with hood furred with miniver flater hned 
with sarcenet), and the white cord hanging from the shoulder, 
until it should be removed by the sovereign or a lady for some 
deed of valour. "The mantle in the present day is of crimson 
velvet lined with white over a white satin under-coat and 
trunk-hose, and a plumed hat and white boots with red tops 
are worn. The mantle of the Thistle is of dark green velvet 
over surcoat, &c., of cloth of stiver; that of St Patrick aaure, 
with doublet and trunk-hose of white satin; that of St 
Michael and St George of Saxon blue satin lined with scarlet; 
and that of the Star of India of light blue satin lined with 
white. 

House of Commons.—V m speaker of the House of Commons 
wears on state occasions a black damask robe with gold lace 
and a full-bottomed wig; in the House Itself he wears a black 
silk robe with train and a full-bottomed wig. The clerks at 
the table wear barristers’ gowns and wigs. 

Judicial and Forensic Robes.—\i is frequently stated that 
judicial robes had their origin in the dress of ecclesiastics. 
But though ecclesiastics in early days frequently acted as 
judges, a^ though, as Fortescue says, the serjeant’s long 
robe was “ ad instar sacerdotis," judicial robes more probably 
arose from tiie ordinary civilian dress of the early 14th century. 
Hie duef argument fw the ecclesiastical origin has been found 
in the coif (tena, birretum album), a cap at white linen or silk, tied 
under the diin, and described by Fortescue as “ the principal 
or chief insignment and habit wherewith serjeants-at-law at 
their creation are decked," which is said to have been ute(l by 
ecclesiastics to hide the timsure when in owirt. This view is 
daqiosed of by Pulling (The Order of the Coif, London, 1M4). 
More jnrofaably the emf was a head-dress m common use at 
the 13th century, which survived as the distinguishing jhaick 
of men of law.* As such it is found in a wardtobe-roll of 

* ‘‘l2ingii«scottM vertmaMtrofctMmanehwfoimcsdesneiiever, 
et ebappemi pareQ fomret de menever, m gnite dm pedate; et 
avotent let dite ChevaUers sar la lenestM eipaalt wc deablc> 
cordeae de lore tdailohe a blanche houppittes peodaas " (Prohart). 

* Mr Oswald Barron, id The Anoeeeor.^tllU rJ (p. I0«) and teh 
(p. 108 Mq., plate xu.). bu given reproduetlooe of dgura frnniiMSS. ‘ 
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MAhard H. (1391, see F.iirholt. ii. 34 ") in for: 

"'wiwnty-one linen coifs for countcrliiung men a[ the law in 1 
the king’s piay at Christmas.” The serjeant-at-law’s “ houve j 
dt silk ” is also mentiemed in Pitrs the Plmetmn (latter half of j 
the J4th century) * together with hi.s furred cloak. Chaucer, 
at'the same period, describes his serjcant-at-law as wearing a 
pafty-coloured gown and girdle with bars.“ 

' The earlii'St diicument quoted by Planch/' and others with refer¬ 
ence to judges’ costume is a Close-roll of 20 Kdw. 111. (i.Wl- bee 
alao a wardrobe-roll of 21 Edw. 111., and wardrobe acctmnts ol 
ilkichard II. and 22 Henry VI., all quoted in Diigdalc’s Origtnes 
furidiciales, from wliich we gnther that the robes of the jiidRes 
varied in colour, in the 14th and l.tlh centuries, from scarlet to 
green or " violet in gram,’’ and that tlieir winter gowns were birred 
with budeo or miniver. 

For the early rUh century there are more 
data. Firstly, then- is thi- ilhimmation of 
the serjeant-at-law in the Ellesmere MS. of 
The Canttthury Tala (rcproiluccd in irur- 
nivall's 0-text edition lor the Chaucer 
Society), in wliicb he is sliown wearing a short, 
party-coloured rayed gown of red and blue, 
lined witli white fur, a liood and tippet edged 
with white fur, and a wliite coti with two 
little hands showing below the hood. 
Secondly, there are a certain number of 
effigies or brasses of judges and ser|eants 
belonging to the first lialf of the 15111 cen- 
lury.“ Of judges, an early brass is that of 
Sit Jolin Cassy (c. 1.400) (see fig. 2).‘ 

For the second lialf ol Die i slh century 
the authority is Chief-Justice Forlesciie, who. 
writing in the reign of Henry VI., describes 
file dress of the .scrjeant-at-!nw as follows :— 

' lloba kinga ad instar. sacerdutLs cum capicio 
riiiilalo circa humeros cjus, et de.super collo- 
iiim, cum duouiis labelluhs, qnaliter nti solcnt 
doctores legum in universitatibiis quibusdam, 
cum supra descripto birreto vestiebatiir.” "He 
was clothed in a long robe, after the fashion 
of a priest, witli a furred cape about his 
slionlilers, and above it a hood, witli two 
bands, such as are used liy doctors of laws 
m some umver-sities, with tlie coif as de¬ 
scribed above" {Vc Laiidibns I.egum Atifliae. 
cai>. li.). Fortescuecoiitiiiiies: " But being once 
made a jiislice, iiislead of his hood, he shall 
wear a cloak closed upon his right slioulder, 
all the other ornaments of a serjeant still re- 
of the Exchequer maimng ; saving Hint a justice slutll wear no 

U. t'4oo). party-coloured vesture, as a serjeant may, 

and nis cape is furred with miniver, whereas 
the Serjeant's cape is furred with white lamb (budge)." 

' This description of Portescue’s is borne out by some illuminations 
from a i ttfi-centiiry MS. rejirei.enting sittings of (tie four sujicrinr 

of the 15th and Mth century, showing the roif worn by both clerks 
and daiyinen. 

> Prtii, line 210 (ed. Skeat, Clarendon Press); "Jit lioiicd there an 
hondreth in homies of ailke, scriaiinli it seemed that serveden atte 
batre "; and lii. 205; ” Shal no serlaiint for here sernyse Were a 
silk howue, Ne no pelure in his cloke, for pleding atte batre." 

• Prel. line ,l8s (ed. Morris, Clarendon ITeas): " He rood but 
homely in a medlre cote (lirt with accint of silli, with barressmale; 
of Ins array telle I no longer tale.” 

* The efiigy " supposed to represent Sir Richaril de Witlonghbv. 
chief justice of the king’* bench " temf’. Edw.arll 111., illustr.ued lvy 
Fdirholt, ji. 201, wears,ft long gown with girdle and alcnll-cap, no 
distinctivelv juibcial clrw*. The figure of liqbcrt Grymbald ttemfi, 
IJeitry II.). engravwl from his seal by Dugdale, wears the ordinary 
(ttess of the time. 

'•See also that of Sir Huj^hdo Holesfigt't ; aet Haines, tirasen, i. 
tda), andla stone elligvof Sir Wllltain Oascoigne in 1 larwnod Cfiurph, 
Vorkafd. i4iv.seo Planch9,Cyciif>ci«<f«ii.i. 427) Ofaerjcauts-at-law, 
an early exuunple is the brass of Kichol Rolond at Cople, Beds, 
(r. 1410. see. iVullt. in Braises, p. 221); also that of 

Thomfts Rolf at Ooftfield. Essex (e. 1440. see Hnines, p. 8.<), who 
virai'iia gown, tabanf, tijipel, hood and coif, svtlh two binds rliowing. 
below the hood, like the Ellesmere MS. figure. The ipscciption- 
r.MJs Boll " logi protvasus." which Haines takes to mean " jwofessor, 
ofiftw." Bontwl ahdClarfc {.Irchaealaniral fnarnal, vol. i. pj); 103-4) 
coitsideT thftl'Whi a serjeftnt-ol-iaw. Driiitt 'lp. 214) remarks on 
the lUtmeaaiaf him tabard to th»t of a Master, ol Arts, but coinpases 
a 'finmikn.n r stbscentury.soMsfiirho also appears to tg) A serieant- 
akMBMaiid wearaa’lftbardisjittgd ^iftbardaometimea farmedifttrli 
oflllM drcM of ftaart<*akigMMSiiMMt>'*^ estract from tbad-sM 

mmalicni Sir, jTimii|jfl|WiriTt -qintTil hy .Druitt. p. 935 
fafnnote. 


I>. 35H, &c 
we see the 


l^vom tt WiABin UearhiiT'it 
cbucchi Ulout,«»i«rthtie. 

Ftc. 2.—Sir Jolm 
Cassy, thief baron 


roiirtsintliotimcof Henry VI.Jrcprodircedia-lriAqeufegia. vol. xxxixj 
., with an article by.G. K. Corner; see plate). In them 
scarlet robes ol the judge.s fiirrt’d with miniver, and the 
jiarfy-coloured Wyed gowns,' tipjnMs an'l hoods of the serjeants, 
besides the costume oftlicminor officials ol llic court. Both serjeanta 
and judges wear the coif, certain of the judges also wearing furred 
cajis or Uirban-hke head-dresses. The colour of the serjeants’ 
jiarly-coloured robes seems to have varied ; ‘ in tliesc illuminations 
they are blue and green, but by the 17th century, to quote Hugdate, 
Orinines Juridictales, cap. 38: " The robes they now use do still 
somewhat resemble those of the justices of either bunch, and are 
of tliree distinct colour?., via. murrey,, black, furred with white,, 
and scarlet ; but tlie robe which they usually wpar at their creation 
only is of two colours, via. murrey and mouse colour ; wherednto 
tliey have a hood suitable, as also a coif of white silk or linen." 
(See also Pulling, p. 218, and Druitt, p. 225.) Sir E. Brabrook 
(Proceedings of the Soc. «/ Antiquaries, 2nd series, vol. iii. p. 414) 
quotes descriptions of calls of serjeants showing that as late as 1700 
the serjeants wore party-coloured gowns at their creation and during 
the year following, and stating on what occasions they wore their 
black, scarlet or purple gowns (the last with scarlet or purple hoods). 
At the last general call (1736). and at the.creation of a serjeant in 
1762, party-coloured robes were still worn, but at a creation of 1809 
they are no longer found. Until their final abolition the serjeants 
wore purple rolies at their creation, and on ordinary occasions a 
black clotli or silk gown; with a scarlet robe for state occasions. 

Illustrations oi judicial,cos¬ 
tumes in the i6tli century arc 
to be found in vol. i. of 
Vetusta Monumenta (Soc. of 
Antiquaries, 1747), in which 
are reproduced, firstly, a 
" painted table in the King's 
I'lxcliequer," (emp. Henry VI 1 .. 
on which the officials of the 
Exchequer arc shown wearing 
long gowns, furred tippets 
ami mantles, with coifs (see 
fig. 3): and sccon'dly, a slttihg 
of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, temp. Elizalietli, in 
wiiicb are shown serjeants 
wearing party-coloured gowns, 
tippets, lioods and coifs (see 
also Pulling, facing pp. 86 
and 214). 

About this time the square 
cap, otherwise known as the 
cornered, black or sentence 
cap (the last from the fart of 
Its being put on by the judge when pronouncing sentence ■of death), 
begins to lie seen in monuments (ef. that of Sir Richard -Harpur, 
temp. Mary; Fairholt, p. 223). Sometimes this cap is worn over 
the coif only, sometimes over the coif and skull-cap (ef. the portrait 
of Sir F.ilward Coke, in Pulling, facing p. 1 «o). Theform also ■varies; 
sometimes, as iii the portrait of Coke, it' has no ear-flapS, some¬ 
times. ns in its present form, it has. The form with ear-flap? is 
lield by some to be a combination of the square cap and sl5ull-cap. 
The square cap was a mark of dignity, worn or carried on solemn 
occasions, hence Its use when jirfinonncing sentence of' death, to 
mark the solemnity of tlie moment. 

Among the State Pajiers of Tfi2( is a " Hiscoiirse on 'what robes- 
and apparel the Judges are to wear and how the serjeants-al-law 
arc to wear their robes, and when," and on. the gtli of July 1635 
there was a " solemn decree and rule m'adc'b'v alt Ihe judges of the 
courts at Westmlhster:” which is quoted in tfiigdale (foe. cil.) and ' 
Pulling (p. 215. footnote). 

This costiinic is illustrated in Hollar’s engraving of the coronation 
pracassiun. of Clifitlg* Ik , Towards the end oi, the 17th century 
tbc judges took to wearing wigs, and have continued to wear them 
ever since. The wearing of wigs naturally concealed the coif and 
vvlvet' skull Cap, sd n device'had to be-mvented by which they 
could still iMJ displayed. The expodient was hit upon of patting 
a round patch of yrlsite stufl.-witfi Oj black spot ,in the middle of it, 
on the crown of the wig of certain of the judges, to ri-prescnt the 
, coif and skull-cap. ' The rastk' of serjeant no Itmger existing, this 
■ rounil patcli liaxnowdisaJqieared'. Uie only trace of it left being tfwi 
! esreular depressisn ondheorawn of tlm wig. . .. . 

! The cMtomc of jijdges of the High Conrt at the present day 
, d)ff«rs"yeiy litl!le''Wom thhi in this order of 
j the cap'is carriei'in Ihc lianditis p of the full dress, and 
only irociv when .a judg;e. is passing sentence of death,* The 



From tb# Suindaid bfW^ifrhtft and MnrarM 
Mpnrv VIII.), in i'ittus/a M<mu' 
WfTrt/fi (Si>c. nt AniHiiuTtFs), vol. >. 

Fig. 3.—Figures wearing coif. 


d They :were probably' ongiaallp liveries; see CL R. .Cecner ia 
Wmki^iiaitle.aM-Pniling. -i, ■■ 'nsi.i : ' ■ 

I ,86aft:aa essay .byiBi* l|eriH**t«tephen in. V»u>ritte» UmteiaM 
i /sMsi ♦<».■ £. H, JRtteaijm tSwith, Elder, rSopk from which tlm 
I following paragraph is largely condansed. - 
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Out of four illiisir.ajons iH'loniiini: t«> a law rnMitM-, /rw/ Hnir\< I'/, ffiuiiit at Whaddon H.dl, Bmks, cirpitiiity fivr 
prcMdint imkc'* of tin- 1 ouri of Kin^’N Unit li, t ojfs .uid arlM rolx*'-; IjcIuw the Kiiiji'v ( (ironfr. Atlorii*-) suhI 

^Ia^ler^ uf llio ( «J»rl, iw»> uditr*. nt lalilr xwo.inttji ikt: iiir\ ; a tipvlaft' in tliarttc of a fettered tinwmrr, tw. setufjiiih 
at law in i i>if <iii ojilwr mcI* . in iorf^r.>t4Tii! six prisoners.—From /irrAaeo^ojgia, XXXIX. 
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dress ' #on> -n’hen tryhig criroiiial' cascs^ attetlding churcb' 
officially, andjon “ red letter clays ” m the courts, consists tef a 
scarlet gown, with a- brood black belt, a tippet trimmed with 
white fur, known by courtfesy as " ermine " (this is worn only 
on state occasions), and a scarlet casting-hood, always worn 
with the acarkt goftO)- the end of which is passed under the 
bek/ For Sttimner the roibes arc of thinner stuff, faced with 
slate-coloured silk insti^.of ermine. Tlie full-bottomed wig 
is worn cm Statp occoskhts; at other times a wig is worn 
■similar tC) that of barristers,,'except that it lias one vertical 
curl jttst above the tail dif the wig instead of the three rows 
of h(^7.antal curls all the way round. 

TO Judges Of the King’s Division have also a black 

gowin, trimmed’witlih ermine) ',which may be worn with the 
scarleticasting-hood when they-sit two or more together. The 
summor equivalent Of thO'^wack robes is in thin blue stuff, 
faced with silk. 1 ;A cc^ume like that of King’s Counse'h namely, 
a black’ailk gowif, irfith lilack cloth court suit, is the dress of 
judged when sitting'along to trv civil actions, and of vice- 
chanctMors 'gad 'Jtidges oi-'tfic! Vhanoery Division, but Sir 
llcrbcr't'Steffe'Tetnar^B thatof Iftte years certain of the judges 
have preferred on founds of comfort tfie block or blue gown 
with scarlet casting-hood. The court dress of llie judges of 
the High Court and of Indian and colonial judges consists of a 
black damask tufted gown, without train, worn over a black 
velvet court suit, with full-bottomed wig, lace bands and 
Ihrec-comered silk hat.* ' ■ 

The Lord ChatioelliW, when' in the Hou.se of Lords, and sitting 
on Appe'aD, wbars a black silk trained gown, over a black 
cloth court suit, with full-bottomed wig; he has aUo his 
peer’s robe (see above), and his state robe of black damask 
with gold lace, worn over a velvet court suit, with full-bottomed 
wfg, lace bands, &C. ; the purse is earned on ktate occasions 
when in the royal presence. The state robe of the Master of 
the Rolls, the -Lords Justices of the Court of Appeal, and the 
PresWent of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions 
is the same, except that they have not the purse, and similar 
to it is the. full-dreii gown of the Speaker of the House of 
Gimmons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. The Lords 
Justices of the Court of Appeal sit in court in a costume similar 
to that of King’s Counsel. 

The Lords of Appeal have no. official robes', but sit in 
ordinary civilian dress. On state occasions they wear their 
peers’ robes. The robes'of state of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England are the same as those of the judges of the High 
Court, except that his are trained; apd be wears the gold chain 
of office, the “ collar of SS.” 

The Scottish judges have two sets of robes, one for Justiciary 
(t.e. the' criminal coUrt^, Which is also their full dress, and one 
for civil caiisM (Court of Session). The dress for the President 
and Ordinary Lords of Session was fixed in i6io by an order 
s)f James I., and was of porplc cloth, faced with crimson satin, 
with hood to match, thfe' President’s gown having crii^n 
velvet instead Of satin. ' The four “ extraordinary' Scs.sionaries ” 
were to wear black velvet, satin, or silk gowns, lined with bla^. 
The Lord Justice General wore a scarlet gown lined with ermine 
and an ermine hood, the Lord J'ustice D^oty and Lord Justice 
Clerk black gbwns with crimson satin facings and hoods (See' 
Rtgisler oj the .Privy Cvimeil «/ Scotland, vol. viii. p. .fii'a)., At. 
the foundation of the High Court of Justiciary (167*) it wu 
enacted " that for the splendour of that court, all the judges sit 
in rfcd robe?,, faced With' Vhitc, that of the Justice Generalls 
being lined with ermine for distinction from the test (see ‘ 
Acts of Parliament 0/ SeeUand, vol. viii. p, S8). The preswt 
full dress of the lard'jBstice'General is a scarlet silk robe with ' 
tippet and hood, the'npOdfWli^^ doWn the back; the Collar' 
is of eCmine, with w^uefe the'tippet, sl^eve^ atad gown are edged , 

-1 Miuite ffetaits «( coart aaff levbe idreiw. hidici^an<J '.)c|[aL;i^l, 
befattiuliai>r«i»<v«s» at Ciimi(pp,.to- 6 i), issHe<i,with,tbcaiithot>ly-, 
o( the Lord Ciuunberlaui, ami rtL H, A, P. Xsenifeljr of the Lord, 
Ckambeelaia’s.depanmemfLoatloB, igoSb-Halsodetailsof Diouruag. 
cMiume.. ’ .,,, 


and the hokid< lihed. Thc :LorduJiMtice.Cli)rkiWeaFS'«-,scagle|,> 
cloth rube and houd, and a white silk .tippet lined wijbisoarhila, 
the silk being periorated with small Iv^s to imitate eemillfl, 
as also on the sleeves and edges of the gown. In front of 
tippet on each fide are two crosses in scarlet sUk, and on each 
side of the gown six crosses. The ordiBery Lords: Commis-. 
sbnerS of Justiciary have robes tlie same as those of the Lord 
Justice Qerk, except that the satin i.s not jperlpmted. Instead 
of the, bands wOm by English judges, the Scottish }udgns wear 
a long fall in front. _ , 

The /hir.>-Thcrc appears to have been no offida] costnmo 
for the bar until the end of the 17U1 century. Druitt, (CarOwM 
in Brasses, pp. 232 33) gives a list of several brasses of in lege 
periti, or apprenticu ad legem, most of whom wear ordinary 
civilian costume, oeeasionally with tiie addition of a high cap. 
In the i6th and 17th centuries they wear the faUe-Sleeved gown 
worn by civilians, before the i7tU century, the cobBtime worn 
by students at the Inns of Court and by “ Utter iBarristers " 
consisted of .a stuff gown, and sometime, in term-time,« round 
cap, which was worn in hall and-in church (see Herh^j.JKistofy,. 
0/ the Inns of Court (1804), p. 430). Jn Westminateir 'Hell 
(see Pulling, p. 423) the same ro.stumo was,worn, Benchers gnd 
Readers haymp a more elaborate gown with facings of black 
velvet and tufts of silk. Frequent laws were passed ,117 the;, 
i6th century land later, lorbidding tlie wearing of ■ swords, 
cloaks, boots and spurs, &c., in hall, and insisting on the weanpg , 
of gowns by students of the Inns of Court when walking in the : 
city. In the 17th century, liarri.slcrs. like the judges, adopted, 
wigs, tlic full-bottomed wigs being eonfiijeil to judges, Kmg’s, 
Counsellors,” Ac., and ordinary counsellors wcaring.small w(gs. 
In Hollar’s engraving of the coronation of Oiarles JL the King’s: 
Counsel, the King’s Attorney and Solicitor, and tlie Master < 4 ,. 
tlie KoUs wear a lacetlgown with hanging sleeves. ,Tbe silk gowm , 
full-bottomed wig and black court dress now worn by Kings,, 
Coun-sel is generally held to date frum llic funeral of ,Queea , 
Mary II., being the mourning dress worn by the wish of King'* 
William for a considerable period after the queen’s death, gnu 
adopted as a convenient costume ever since. Iherc is a well-, 
known jest of Chief Itaron Pollock to the effect that,“ thy Bar,, 
went into, mourning at the death of Queen Anpo, and t 
came out again,” wliich bears out lliis theory as to the origip' 
of the costume. At the present time barristers wear black 
stuff gowns, with, small wigs having three rows o(, curls round 
the h^. . King’s Counsel wear black silk gowns over a cloth 
court suit (cp. the expression “ to take silk,” «,c. to'become a 
K.C.); on iuU-dress occasions they wear a Ml-bot'tomed wig, 
and at court a black damask tufted gown over A'yelvet court 
suit., This is also the dress, lor state occasions orthe ^torney- 
GemKfd, Solicitor-General, &c. , - : . ■ > 

MmidpiU and Civic Robes.—Tile word "livery," the use 
of which is now practically confined to the cOstupe of the 
“ livery companies,” the dress of mcn-servapts, Stp.'f originally 
meant an affowanoe of fowl or clothing granted to certain 
persons (Lat. liberate, Fr. Uvret). It is still used of the allqWtecy* 
of food madq to the (ello.ws of rerlain colleges. As Bkrly as 
13th century, according to Matt. Pons (Chtpu. Maj. ;, 
Rolls Series, III. 337), we find the citizens of London ansuming 
a uniform dress to do honour to some great occMion; as, k.jf., 
when in 1436 a body of them rode out to meet Henr^ 'HI; and 
Queen Kleanor, "serkis veslimenlis ornati, ci«)a4»bu| auro, 
textis rircumdali, cxcogitatis mutatoriis armoti,” or.arljisn 
citizens rode out to meet Queen Margaret,, wife of Bdyr^ t-) 

“ in one livery of red and white, with the cegnizgaces 
mistcrics embroidered upon their sleeves” (see 
ed. Morley, p. |#44)- By the iglh century thieM!.i#„eyi 4 w|i^,, 
of the odcgituin ol liveries by th* trades and fratornWlfk 
tlie celebrations,of Uie birth,of Edward IH, (see,|li}ey,| 
ofw/r, ,p, fos),the mayor and aldermen were nchly.attffytjdf 
in suits of robes,” whSe, the drapere, mecrgrs^nq^iVinjf^l 
were also in costume.” This need POL ibfWyWr iWiip'- tfi 
liveries. Q. Unwin iTfte GUdf of London,,.ipogj^twoffis a 
ic^ who fieRurdk Miot By ;ttie ytarit 34 B ifhft Bwetea 
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of the trtdei of London were arrayed in livery," and an ordin¬ 
ance of 1347 of the fraternity of the Mercers commanding that 
" all those of the said mistery shall be clothed of one suit once 
a year at the feast of Easter,” and Riley {op. at. p. 516) quotes 
an order of 1389 allowing the sheriffs, on grounds of expense, 
to proceed to Westminster by boat instead of on horseback, 

“ without there being any arraying of men of the trades in 
like suit for that purpose ; except that such men of the trades 
as should wish to accompany them should walk in such suit 
of vestments of the livery of their respective trade as they 
might then have.” As to the liveries of the religious frater¬ 
nities, Chaucer {Prd. 361) describes 

■' An flaberilasher and a Carpenter 
A Webbe, a Dyere, and a Tapicer,” 

Ah. ■' clotheil alle m a liveree 

Of a solcmpne and greet fraternitee.” 

In 1389 there was a petition against the giving of liveries by 
the fraternities, on the ground that the.se gatherings were 
centres of political agitation, but in the statutes of Edward III. 
and Richard II. against liveries members of guilds were expressly 
excepted from these prohibitions. However, it was doubtless 
deemed prudent to make sure of the privilege, and so, when the 
livery companies were incorporated, they took care to have 
their liveries authorized by their charters. 

These liveries consisted of a gown and hood, though the 
hood only was sometimes given ; thus the Grocers' Company 
had in J430 35 members in the full livery, 17 in hoods 
and 41 not in livery. It was also customary for such of the 
companies os wished it to pre.sent liveries to outsiders, for 
instance, to the mayor, should he belong to another company. 
Thus in 1399 the Tailors gave liveries to the king, the prince 
and the mayor, and hoods to the sheriffs. But in 1415 and 
1423 the mayor and aldermen were forbidden to receive any 
livery except that of their own company. A similar custom 
was that by which a member of any company might send to 
the mayor a certain sum, receiving in return a suit of the livery 
of the mayor’s company. The colours of the various liveries 
varied very much from time to time. Thus in 1414 the Grocers 
wore liveries of scarlet and green, which were changed in 1418 
p) scarlet and black, in 1428 to scarlet and blue and in 1450 to 
“ violet in grain,” with party-coloured hoods of violet and 

crimson. At first both 
gowns and hoods were 
party-coloured, but later a 
party-coloured hood was 
worn with a gown of one 
colour. The gowns were 
also lined and edged with 
fur. An early illustration 
of the liveries is to be found 
on the first charter of the 
Leathersellers’ Company, 
granted them in 1444 by 
Henry VI., where the 
members of the company 
are depicted kneeling 
before the king in short 
of tlic Company Kram«l by Henry pany - coloured gowns of 

■' red and blue, edged at 

the neck, wrists and round the bottom with fur and with 
white girdles (see fig. 4, from a coloured reproduction in W. H. 
Black’s History and Antiquities of the Leatkersellers' Co.}. 

In the reign of Henry VIll., Holbein’s picture of the king 
giving a charter to the Barber-Surgeons’ Company shows the 
members of the latter wearing gowns of rich stuff, with red and 
black party-cokwred hoods, three of the figures also in coifs. 
The form ot gown which has survived, practically unchanged, 
t 91 tUPpreaent day, may be seen on the second charter of the 
''Iieath«sellers' Company, granted them by James I. in 1604 (see 
fig. s, ai^Mr iMMred plate see W. H. Black, op. tit.). Here 
weii^lpMpiiWf caps, long black furred gowns, with false 
4MM6|pJ8k«ng on the right shoulder party-coloured hoods 


of scarlet and black, the end of which is cast over Hie left 
shoulder and hangs down nearly to the edge of the gown. 

Besides the liveries of the city companies, and those of the mayor 
and sheriffs, there was often a special livery adopted by all the 
citizens on some great 
occasion, such as a visit of 
the sovereign to the City. 

W. St John Hope (Cor¬ 
poration Plate and In¬ 
signia, ii. 141) quotes a 
number of such cases, 
showing that the city 
livery was sometimes 
green, sometimes blue, 
sometimes violet, some¬ 
times red and white, 
the city colours par ex- 
celtence. 

As to the costume of 
the mayor, aldermen, 
sherifls, «c., we have seen 
above the mayor " richly 
costumed,” and the alder¬ 
men "in like suits of 
robes,” at the birth of 
Edward 111., and Riley 
(op. cit.) gives an order of 
1378, that the aldermen 
are to ride to Westminster 
in the mayor’s proces¬ 
sion. " arrayed in a doak and hood at least, that are party- 
coloured wipi red, scarlet and white, the red on the right side"; 
while he quotes (from Letter-book H. lol. cxlvi) the amusing 
sentence passed by his fellow-aldermen in 1382 on one John 
i Seley, for disregarding the order to have his green cloak for the 
Whitsuntide procession lined with green ta0eta. Thus before the 
15th century the aldermen apparently had not yet their scarlet 
robes, but on state occasions wore the ordinary city livery. For 
the early 15th century we have the Liber Albus (written c. 1419 ; 
Rolls Scries, cd. Riley), where we are told (p. 35) that " The Mayor, 
Sheriff and Aldermen were wont to array themselves in like suits 
of robes twice in the year, viz. when the mayor rode to Westminster 
to take the oath, and on the day following the feast of SS. Simon 
' and Jude ; and this raiment was trimmed with fur as befitting their 
honourable rank ; and they would also dress themselves in suits 
of robes against the feast of Pentecost, these robes having a lining 
of silk.” The scarlet, violet and black robes, still worn by the 
Lord Mayor, aldermen, &c., were early in use. There is an order 
of 1421 (8 Henry V.)that the aldermen should use " togisetannilausis 
de.scarleto,” and in numerous accounts of royal receptions and other 
solemn occasions in the City we are told that the mayor and aider- 
men were in scarlet (W, St John Hope, in Corporation Plate and 
Insignia, I., Introd. Ixxxv seq., and B. 138-147, quotes a number 
of these, and treats the whole subject of mayors’. &c., robes very 
fully). The Liber Albus (i. i, ch.vi.) alsoshows us themayor and aider- 
men assembled at the Guildhall on the day of the election of the new 
mayor tnduti togis de violet. As to the form of the dress in the 14th 
and 15thcentury,wecanse«from brassesof lord mayorsand aldermen 
(seeHaines, AfaHUa/.pp.cc-cci; ctadCoimaa,Norfolk Brasses. "There 
is a fine series of brasses of mayors, &c., at Norwich) that it consisted 
of a long gown, a mantle fastened on the right shoulder and a hood. 

As to the provincial mayors and aldermen there is evidence that 
at quite an early dale many of them followed the fashion of London ; 
e.g. the Royal Charter of Nottingham, of 1448, contains the words: 
“ that the Aldermen of the same town forever . . . may use gowns, 
hoods and cloaks of one suit and one livery together with furs and 
linings suitable to these cloaks, in the same manner and form as 
the Mavor and Aldermen of our city of London do use. the Statute 
ofUvenes . . . notwithstanding” (seeNo/fitigAomKrcuri/.!, ii. zoj), 
while the charter granted by Henry VL to Kingston-on-Hull in 
1440 contains practically the same words (see St J. Hope, 1. Ixxxvi). 
"The costume of provincial mayors, &c., is shown by St John Hope 
(fiif. eil.) to have generally consisted of a scarlet furred gown and 
cloak, with tippet or scaif of black velvet. The colour was not, 
however, invariably scarlet, but varied to violet, blue and black, 
sometimes even for' the mayor. An account of the robes of modem 
provincial mayors will be found in St J. Hope, p. Ixxxixkeq. and 
under the accounts of the various boroughs, passim. 

There is some doubt as to when the Lord Mayor first began to wear 
his robe of estate of crimson velvet. Stow (Survey, ed. Strype, 
1720, ii, 165) says that at the reception of Henry VI. at Eltham the 
mayor was in crimson velvet.the aloermen ipscarlet with" sanguine 
hoods, but at the coronation of Edward V.Tsee St J. Hope) he wore 
scarlet. At the coronation of Anne Boleyn (see Wriotheiley’s 
Ckroniele. lot. eit. tupr.. and Hall’s Chroniele) the mavor wore his 
crimson velvet robe of state, the aldermen and sheriffs scarlet; 
and at the entry of Anne of Cleves into London the mayor was again 
in 'his crimson velvet'robe with his collar of gold, the sfdermen and 
councilmen in robes of black velvet with chains of gold (bnt 'Seo 



Flo. 4.- Liverymen ol the Leather- 
sHlers’ Companv, from the charter 



Fig. 5. — Liverymen of I-eather- 
sellers’ Company, from a charter 
of James I. (1604), 
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St J. Hope, U. 144. who quote* the order tor these ssmc robes, 
from which it would apjMsr that the mayor also wore black velvet). 

About this period hegitt to occur notices of the wearing of official 
robes by the tnves of mayors and aldermen ; r.r. for Lincoln there 
is an entry in the corporation records in 1544: “ Every alderman that 
hath not been mayor to prepare for himself and his wife gowns of 
crimson, and every one that hath been mayor to prepare for himself 
and his wife gowns of scarlet and tippets of velvet to be worn at 
all principal feasts" (see 14th report, ifisf.ATSS. Comwu'ss.App.VIII), 
St John Hope (p, Ixxxix) quotes numerous instances in the i6tb 
century, in some of which the husband was liable to a heavy fine' 
in the event of hjs wife's non-compliance with the rule. 

In 1568 (see Stow, and J. G. Nichols, Account of Royal Pro- 
ctssions and Bnlerlainmtnis, pt. ii. p. 04) first appearra an " Order 
observed by my Lord Ma^r, Aldermen and SheriOs, for their 
meetings and wearing the apparel throughout the whole year, 
according as formerly it hath been used,” which has been altered 
and revised from time to time by order of the Corporation, and is 
still issued under the name of the Handbook of Ceremonials to the 
officers of the City Corporation. la 1568 we find the aldermen and 
sheriffs going to Westminster in the Lord Mayor's procession in 
scarlet-furred gowns " and their cloaks borne with them," and in 
157; Nichols quotes a London citizen's description of the same 
procession ; " they of the livery in their long gowns, with ho^ 
on the left shoulder, half black and half red. . . . The Mayor in a 
long gown of scarlet, and on his left shoulder a hood of black velvet, 
and a collar of SS. . . . The Aldermen in scarlet gowns, those 
having been mayors with chains of gold, the others with black 
velvet tippets." The Order of 16*9 gives particulars of the various 
gowns; the cloaks are violet from Michaelmas to Whitsuntide, 
furred, for mayors and ex-mayors, with " amys,” for aldermen with 
" calabre,” and scarlet in summer, Imed with " changeable taffety " 
and '■ green taffety " respectively. 

After the iftth century the costume of the Lord Mayor can be 
studied in successive " Orders ” or Ceremonial Books, accounts of 
coronations, <kc., and in portraits and statues belonging to the 
various city companies. Early in the 19th century (1806) the Lord 
Mayor began to wear on some state occasions a black robe with gold 
lace, similar to that of the Lord Chancellor. The Ceremonial iSiok 
was thoroughly revised in 1864. and the latest edition is that issued 
in 1906 (Handbook of Ceremonials, &c., "issued under the direction 
and with the approval of the Privileges Committee of the Court of 
Aldermen "). 

At the present day the Lord Mayor has several sets of robes ; 
a special coronation robe (see illustration in Naylor, Book of 
the Coronation of George IV., 1837), a crimson velvet robe of 
state like that of an earl, worn with the chain and jewel, e.g. 
in the presence of the sovereign when in the city ; ’ a black 
robe of state trimmed with gold, which is worn with the chain 
and jewel, e.g. at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day; the 
scarlet robes, which are worn, with or without the chain, on 
most public occasions, such as the service at St Paul’s on the 
first day of the Easter Law Term, audiences of the sovereign, 
the election of the Lord Mayor, the opoiing of the Central 
Criminal Court, &c .; a violet gown, which is worn, e.g., when 
the Lord Mayor elect is presented to the khte, when be is sworn 
in, at the election of sheriffs, &c., and a black gown worn in | 
church on Good Friday, &c. The aldermen wear scarlet on 
most occasions of ceremony, ex-mayors “ having the Cap of 
Dignity attached to their gown, and being entitled to introduce 
a swo^ and mace into their badges.” Violet robes are also 
worn on certain occasions marked m the almanac of the Alder- 
man's Poehel~Bo»k) and black gowns when the Lord Mayor 
wears his. The sheriffs and recorders • have scarlet, violet 

> Sir G. G. Yeting in a pamphlet called Tke Place of the Lord Mayor 
t« proceeding through or teifkin tke City of London (1852), quote* 
various royal vWts to the city which ieem to show that the Lord 
Mayordidnotaiwim wear bis ctimson velvet robe on these occasions. 
Thus in iS}8 ChsUfeSl./On going to meet Marie de Mfidicis. was met 
by the Lord Mayer ffi scarlet, which was also worn at the entry 
of CharlesTL in iffiSo. lit 1702. when Queen Anne went to a thanks¬ 
giving service at 8t BkuFt, the Lord Mayor wore crimson vwv!^ 
with the eefilar and jgtrrif but {n 1705. at the thanksgiving after 
BtenbeimV he met the queta on horseback, dressed in scartot. In 
1714. at the l e c ept l o d Of Ofiorge I., the Lord Mayor wore crimson 
'velvet robea. ■ ■ 

*The recoidetshad.from aaearly date annual suits of robes like 
the mayor, aldermen, 'de. "SdtiLiber'APnu.ji. 43; "Mabct ttaque 
Kecordator pto 'Mbdo'dsCamem totieniettalem vesturam liheatam 
'shm penulknim Oobtieiis ef qfitlCia Major et Aldtrtnanni capl^ 
a ndo atfad.’* The'fihambarum.'comnton aCrieant, dc., had aho 
fOwha (sae ad order el. 13*3 m'St J. Hope, tt, 148), Pdt the 
eword-beaterH cap of malateaaOee sea aitldle Cap and fit John 


and biaek gowns, and the members of the common council 
hove deep maurine blue gowns, which seem to ^ve been fiist 
prescribed in 1761. 

For Scotland an order of James I. and VI, of i6ie (see 
Register of Privy Council, loc. cii.) ordered that provosts, 
aldermen, Sue.., of every borough should wear, for ordinary 
occiuions, black furred gowns, the officers of the chW boroughs 
havii^ also scarlet furred gowns for Sundays and other solemn 
occasions, when the provost of Edinburgh was to wear a gold 
chain. 

Academic Costume .—^No thorough study has so far been made 
of early English academic costume as compared with that of 
the continental universities—a study which ought to Qirow 
much light on the subject.’ A vexed question is tlsat of how 
far academic dress is derived from the ecclesiastical. Anthony 
Wood’s view, that it was derived from the tunica talaris and 
cueuUus of the Benedictines, would not now meet with much 
support; but many writers seem to be unnecessarily anxious 
to trace each item of the academic robes to .some definite ecclesi¬ 
astical wmept. The medieval scholar was of course a clerk, 
and had to wear the clerkly gown and the tonsjgre. But the 
fact that'this was the case rnokes it more diffii^ to j^tinguish 
between academical and ecclesiastical robes^ 'tiotaoly in the 
case of brasses and other monuments of university graduates 
and dignitaries who were also priests. Anotl^r soj^ce of 
difficulty is the variety of ntunes by which the di&rent parts 
of the academic costume are called in the univarsity statutes 
and elsewhere, resulting sometimes in inextricable confusbn. 

The earliest information as to English academic dress is 
found in the second half of the 14th c^tury. Certain early 
statutes show that “excess in apparel” had already to be 
rebuked in scholars (cf. the Constitution (d Arriibishop Strat¬ 
ford, 1342), while the statutes of certain colleges require of the 
scholars t^ tonsure and a " decent habit" suitable to a clerk 
(cf. Statutes of Petcrhouse, 1344, and of Merton Coll., Oxford), 
i.e. a long gown (toga or tumea talaris), which it is stipulated 
in some cases must be closed in front. Some colleges had 
liveries, prescribed perhaps 1^ the founder of the coUwe and 
laid down by the statutes. The differences of colour and shape 
in the undergraduate gowns of most of the Cambridge colleges 
are supposed to be a Survival of this. There was also an ordinance 
of Richard 11 . for King’s Hall, Cambridge (1379), which fixed 
the dress of a scholar as the roba talaris, over which, if a bachelor, 
he should wear a tabard suited to his degree. The under¬ 
graduates seem in the early days to have worn a hood, the 
ordinary head-covering worn by all, but they gr^ually ceased 
to do so, until nobody below the rank of a bachelor might 
wear one. 

It is proposed to give here (i) a list of the vortoui parts of the 
academic dress, with a few remarks on each ,* {*) a short 
account of the early costume of the various degrees; (3) a 
sketch of any changes which have taken place sih'ce die Refor¬ 
mation. 

The Gown (toga, roba, or tunica talaris) was worn by all 
degrees, as befitting clerks. It is hard to determine whether 
there was at first any difference between the gdwn of the faifjher 
degrees, which some maintain was the roba, and tbot of; the 
lower degrees, the toga or tumea talaris, but it seoni imprabable. 
It was fnquently fur-lined, but the use of the more cosdy furs 
was fori^den to ail below the degree of Master, except sons of 
noblohM), or those possessing a certain income, bacbelori using 
.budge (sue in Anstey’s Mmimenta Acadamiea, p. 30i> the 


L Ixxvi-lxxtx. For nuyw's and sheriffs’ chohi* see ibid. 
pp,.lxxix»4xxxiv. .,i) ■’ • 

* Practlfislly the only detailed stndy of early SygiiiA OASdsi 
OMtUme is a paper on *' English Academic (^iime,.(lHedjk' 
by Ok: E. Ci CkcV in Aickat^log. Journal, vol, t pp./d 
ud 183 seq., whwh oontaine a mass of infarmatian, iOattVM 
IhaBieseotsrtieieistoagTeateatentiiased. RasbdtlU.UMei 
otEurofuintha MiddU Ages. vol U. pt. iU} ■njA.OMtt 
M Brashes, ch. ii.) each devote s chapter to the snbfMt ; Rachdall 
treat* of .both .die English sod continental, .nnivtnudw, not very 
OCfOiifldy. Drnitt of:|£nglisb aoadsmutdimnaty. bwt ibomwflMy. 
Clark ^ve* many facts about foreigo, a* welt 44 the, SoglislacoMtuMe. 
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■ROSES 


rtttutc'of 1439 dtndmssimtad peiluram). Students, And oven 
'doctors in tiieoJofiy (/k/ww. Aead. ii. 393), were also restricted 
to budge, and to sad-i'oliuircd lial>its. Ihe robes of masters 
were to be flowing ami reach to the ankles (see Mun, Acad, 
)>. «», a« order dl 1338 to the tailors not to stint the robes, 
which should be " iirgue et Utlares," because clerks should be 
diitinguisbed frnrh the laity). 

The 0 )PK. worn as part of academic dress over the gown, 
probably originated in the ordinary cappa dericalis, or every¬ 
day mantle ol the elerg)', wliicli had been intnidiKsd into 
gonerul U 9 « in England l)y synods of 1299, 1237 and 1268.' 

This kind of cope, dosed in front, and originally black in colour, 
is. generdly lonaWn as the cappa ekusa, and sometimes, for 
ednVenitnee’ sake, had a slit tn front to allow of the pass^e 
of the hands. It iras wotn by Regent Mosten when l^turing 



Flo. 6.- 


■Monbers of Nest CeUege, (Mord, Irohi Chandler MS. 

(i5lh cenfurv). 


(Mttn. Acad. p. 421) and as a full dress by rertain doctors. By 
Qie second half of the 14th century Terences of Colour occur; 
e.g. the Chancellor represented in a S4th“eiemury miniature in 
the'Oxferd CktmctUors be«k (renreduced hv j. W. Wells, TAe 
Oxford Ikfrte Crrmany (1906), 'lacing ». iq) wears a scarlet 
cope ckMed in front, lined with minivet and with ti^t atid 
tood of' toimiver, assd there is also a tSintiob fe IW 'hhcient 
atatnte of Cambridge of a red'pope wort'by IncSptors in Ciahon 
Iaw (Clark, *oa). The Rev. bli F. Kohuuon (/or, icii. p.,i^) 
quotes the will of R. Browne, archdeacon of RochestfT<d.'t439), 
■W’jWttvo tltat the habit of a dbtftbr of Wyl ‘Jaw wks' yjulet; 
ut a^u 'thiiiH:^ t)iht .tiiat pt a doc^'.of t|icplu(^ b^.greeji, and 
(if h doAfor el ianoh kw seackt. By the i6tb century all copes 
•wete scarlet. i.Oark (p. 138) gives as evidence “Sfokts’ pictmy ” 
11^ rfWfa'jiks 

■’'See Rev. -T. A. Ijiorr iti TnudUietidfk^^ ttc St Pi/Uri Eedteiio- 

'Mint sum'. :?llibfiWr*J.lii'R6tlna6n 


Survived to the present day at Cailfibridge as'the dress-Worn’6y 
the Vice-Chanc^or and tiy Regius Ppeiessoj-^,of I)ivihjt(y^'law 
and Medicine when presenting lor-, .degrees. It i$i now open 
down the front, but the fur tsjging only reaches half-way down, 
marking the place where the slit used to be. A,t'Oxford the 
.sd-callcd “cope” which is .the tonvocatipp jbtig ot' eertipn 
doctors is not a real cope, but « ptobably .dCTivBd .from the 
medieval tairard, the out-of-door dress .worn by "the Clergy 
and others, it haviqg become customary by the'begininng of the 
i()tl\ century for Regfnt Mastcira to wyar the tabard at lectures 
as more convenient than the cope (RasbdaiI,iII.;,ii, 639, and 
Mun, Acad, p. 421, where the paliium is spoken of as an alterna¬ 
tive to the cappa clausa. The pallium is mn.'rt ptobably to be 
identified witjh the tabard).''* Tnc ca/ig indfucdla 'mentioned in 
Aostey {Mun, Acad, .p, 421, &c.) seems to .have been a shorter 
gown with tieli-Bhaped sleeves reach-ing to thc elbow, and lined 
with fur, worn by masters arid bachelors of arts (sec Druitt, 
p. 124), and a shorter tabard is also occasionally found (Robinson’s 
Jfiberdtm ad, mediae 'tibias), „ '('bciiq aru illustrated in (ig. 6 .from 
a MS. of the 15th century at New College, Oxford.* The D.D.’s 
wear the cap^a clausd, the Other doctors tabards (see also 
pb iii.;,^ xvi, 131 At^iMologi^a', Where* William .o{, Wykehum and 
all, the doctors wear long sweeping tabard.s, as ample as copes), 
the Warden a shorter tabard, reaching just bcJowi the knees, 
and the M.A.’s gowns or tabards with false sleeves. 

'The Hooh wa.s originally wcijn by gll scholars, as by Every¬ 
body, and had evidently no academic significance.. ..$ometirnes 
a cap was also worn, the hood being thrown back (Obaucor’s 
“derk of Okenford” iii the Ellesmere Mft. illumination wears 
a rjd skfill-eap)' and a furred tippet and hood, with the hood 
faUiiig. gather back,, tlioughpot on his shoulders). . 'Fhe liripipe * 
became somewhat elongated,. as is seen in the hoods of the 
so-called M.A. group in the Chandler MS. An early mention 
of the undergradtiiite 'hood is the much-discussed .Oxford 
Statute of 14R9 (Mun, Acad, p. 360), which reads; “ut nullus 
de cetero scnolatis non-graduatus (nobili sanguine insignitis 
&e. exeeptis) capflio ^ovis utatfir publioe . . . nisi liripipium 
consiituim habekttt bon coritcktum.prout aniiqna Universitatis 
laudabilb crinsuetuido exposcit , but the undergraduate 

Clark (pp. 13J-J9) treats of tiwi/’fl/fiMW a(id tabard as two separate 
garihCnts. decldrafe that the paltfuttf was a kipd of tippet. Robinson 
eonsiders the pdmum to correspond to the tabanl. his tdberSum 
ta/iine. which the Hew'lu AJ I.acey (p. 126) abo'comparrs with th.c 
ebimere of Anglican .bisfiopa' (See article CjiiMXKr,, where the 
chimere is likewise traced, to foe Sabart).) Mosom, Iktcionario drlV 
erudizibnc sioriea-ecclesidiilca, d.v, etpHOrra, sayS that professors of 
flie' univCrsify of Rome wekr blaCH'rithitref while teachitig. This 
recalls the ga//tti»t!o< KegeaC Matters'(Af«n. Acad. P1.4BI) arid 
lodmtors in ar>s apd roedicine.<t<f. p.-4jo^. ; 

•.Tfie Cliaodler Ms, , The drawings from which the illustration 
is taken are reproduced In the Xransac'tions ol the St I'auTi Ecchsio 
Ingtcyt SocMy. p. StiX.'wlth an’explriitatory article by tWe Rev. S. F. 
Robiaaoii. and ia'At’ckogalDffia, vok'iiii. pi. i.. with notes by T. F. 
Kirby.,.' Robinson ideobficsifoe vactausarictiiwof tbe.goiaetyof N4w 
College on his plater, (xv. inArepaeaQ by .the nid pi s, statute,of foe 
'Cbllcge settling the, order of standing in choir arid ,'al processions, 
nnd thus claftnafri settle the qeektion of the dress of the various 
.kiadi of Doctor'and' Bnchelor. MiA.<a. &e.,.at (he peHod. 

; * In the,present article " hripip 4 ,",wil|,be,uBed.iCtf the. tail of the 
hood. " tippet " of the shoulder-cape, sonietimrs forming part of 
the same eannent.aa the hood, somctiUTys not, muI," scarf' of the 
", tippet’’or iicgrt,f.g..pfD.D.’s,An*heaticletgy.., . . 

, *that no npo-Etaduate .scholar.,(with foe ygnnlijrxceptions of 
npblcnien. dec.p shall wear any iriap of .Uopd io;pwoli'c. unless it 
[..iTgvc thc.lirjfope jcwpoo. aod.nqi>ovc9.tn one aathpancaept 
(fofl vsncr4bl(i,(:nBtpm pf ,th»,,ani.vcr*ily demands,'’' Xb« menuing 
is not dcsjc; Awtry WBWforil Pfliw ad /«.),fakes itjtoiroean 
flukt the tail of foe hpod'phould up sewq ,tp the hffuM,;/Othem that 
foe tail of,the, pood sfioalcl. be sgwn'ddwn.tp lqe,gp3wri. cf- Chancer, 
Fro/,.,to Canon'ji. ,I|co>an«>,' that, DjUndirfotooii, How 
Ibatfois ,qfoks. W 4 * Wiyrid fo k«.WWj,?PS(ll*f«k-!w.ban,,l padde 
long avysed me. I demed him some Chanoun for tSi.jhe.’’ .wfueb 
. h}^,iwliatgyw:,tt,wivrf. was 

I ufod to, define rank ; others, j»gam,ip(<j 3 hat •■ llmptliimkl iKT* 

I w i»wib<knTsap?rtWd,foot.fot,Write,waso», 4 V 

lias.fo W.’OT’if? ‘’f* 

M*’ fKW’WW.poytffotrtifMWlAilfort 

i -WWil.'h^tMikin Rwbkc 

i fCmrk. p. 85 ), 80 the tewing down oFthe linpi^ at the back may 
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^hood 'had gone ou^: of use by the end of the i6th centttry»' mU'ilUistntedby'bmtest.ti'DooioMOf thaMoKy^teiMltatNMr*'*'^ 
Bachelors' heriidi'wew to be fined thtoughout'.with fur Wm. ® ‘‘PP^A Iwttno.hOod-, lAlaeMW of Aete siiim .ttebrnNsmtetocnm. 
,f«rarf.p;.36t);iohichw«Wfrornthe,«to^ 

The »n» drew Was Sofaetlniee Word bV B,A'. 


pelluram (.«*) to'lmvi ^n budge. Masters and noblemen 

might use ituniver, or silk m summer (JIfun. Aitad. pp. aSj, jot). Palmer, B.A., d. 14^0. New CoIKm. OifioeA tmixMit/ p, t^e^'aid 
There were eeidentlyhoods of at least two kinds tor masters, JjaoMors of law and divinity, Iatter<b«ing g«tieiMiy.:idreMy 


sometimes called- respectively end r/iormt,■ whether 

eorrespondin^ to-the'distinction between regents and non- wore i sleevelet tabard.Wachin* tf’taiUway'1W^S?’'kal|%^ 
regents we' do not ktfow. •' (See'.AfMt.' Atod. p. 638, will of imec. This costume certatnly'ooouM on'brttteSirtibiMy a wo 
Thomas Bray, M.A., and Robirtsbn, ht: dl. In the Oxford tdthorlatc i5thecnturii9B^ln(tth))clhanit«ial)«rdd»A4w3f> >■> 


Corpus SMutorum of i'768'the''epMw'r is worn* with the ordinary Academic dress 
gown, the eaputiwu with the scarlet habit.) At a later date, at: the time of th 
at Cambridge, a distinction was made between the hoods of sobriety and unifo 
non-regents, which were 'lined with silk, and those of regents, as severely as ever, 
; which were Iftiod with‘miniver.* Later again the regmts wore letter to the' Vice- 
their hoods'in'kudt' a 'way'as to rfiowthe ■white lining, while and the statutes 
the non-regents wore theirs “ squared,*' so that the white did not wearing of ctqr ai 
show. Hence'die naihe “"White Hoods *’and “ Black Hoods ” 'those entitled to 
given to the upper and lower houses of the old Senate respec- made for Oxford 
tively. It is not settled when the' modem colourings of hoods being dealt with b 
arose ; they probably followed those of the gowns of the the 17th oentury 
faculties, but about these we are equally uncertain. The book (1665, see A 
Oxford Proctor still wears a miniver howl. The modern Statutes of the Un 
Cambridge hood has preserved the original shape more closely of academic eostun 
than the Oxford one, being a hood and tippet-combined, the lUuslrat* (ifi9o, cd 
hood ‘having’ square cdtners. 'Ihe tippet, which appems as Itere have bee 
part of the’ early costume of certain doctors, was probably, day.. Cambridge 1 
like the judges' tippet,' orignuUly the shoulder-cope forming her iregalations as 
part of the same garment' as the hood. Clark and others 1908, Statute A, c 
would derive it from the’ klmuce (q.o.); but do not seem to the Oxford. reguli 
show any definite gromids for so doing; Itb'place seems to > See (or doctors' 
have been taken by the'iscarf 'worn by D.D.’s, Sic., probably Monumental Brasse. 
developed frOm' the hood with long lirip^ as worn turban- 
' wi.se on the'head ot'as a scarf round the -shoulders. It seems fac,'ng p.' ,36; - on 
rather far-fetched to derive the scarf from the two''.pendants noticed the two on 
of the almuce.* (See article 'Vesthekts and cp. the mayor’s the bswkof hu tab 
scarf mentioned above.) 'foe' oMfofo^n 

There sce(n to have, been, et least three varieties of academic of sleety. Theyar 
headdress:* firstly, the doctor's skull-cap with “apex” as illustrated (aiTiUK in exam! 
in the Chandler AfS, drawings ; secondly, the square cap of cloth might aasemiHe at t 
as prescril«d by Laud's statutes of i6j6 for graduates and founda- “is gown prevent ju 
tion scholars (similarly for Cambridge byBunlewh's letter to th® ** 

vice-chancellor in 1588), with its counterpart ■ of velvet worn by iHamcafa mentions 
doctors; thirdly, a round cloth cap prescribed by the Iniudian • • ’ if 
statutes and Burleigh's letter for undergraduates who were- not j i?" 

foundation scholars, with the round cap of vetvot for doctors which J***" tabard, but 
survives as part of their full dress to tW prosent day. The square **'$^.S**fch** 
cap was adopted at the universities, accordf»g..to Robinson, after ,,?*** 

1520, in imitation of the university of Paris, For the development dev^p irom the a 
Of the modem “ college cap," sir BtRSTTA'.' • In this connexion •* **5 ® ^ 

should'he mentioned the. term “ tuft-huntlng.'ha'.e. attempting to 'frj’ P*”" 

thrust oneself into the society of one's social auperiprs, derived from worn by ntW' 

the gold tufts or tassel wor,o by noblemen and fellow-commoners nave been,adopted 
on their college caps. ,' ' or f-oHinm, by regen 

As to the drosses e>f 4 he dfffcreht degrees, tHedraWmga from the 
Chandler fi/S.-give a gbod idea W the early costume. It is also uath.inueU otbei p 

---—,- - -- .ifith.centur. 

have been to prevent t|,is improper as a sciu'f. ' But in this case, Lift in the / 
what is tlie force 6f '* ei non conteStUm To t1» paalages qw 

* An interesting survival, wMdh. only 'diMppefered about. thg 
middle.of the 491b centtfry. waa,flic Uttle black %x>d. plac«d round 
the neck of candidatea going in for .viva voce in'all examinatima 
subsequent to .responstooa at'Oxford. Tliii was a survival of the 
custom of conferring on sophislae genemles, i.e-, thoiieiwho had passed 
the first at.age of the'exCreisM-for the 'BA. -degree, a hood at'plain 
black elotln ■ See-A.-Clarh’s Introduction la, the HegitUr* of Osford 
Vniversih. vot. it pt< i,,p..a2,(C^ford Hift.,Soc., ifiSy). 

•Seq Caius' 5 <af«f«s .(t557).,alao an aiccoimt,of thfi' ent'w^tain- 
manta at Cambridge^on the msit af Queen EUnbetfi. tfda. gfren'in 
XiciMis, Progresses, vbl. IB.. '*' TbMogiae- Baneolaureos ac ’Uon- 
RegsnMs prtmum."*erlcia'Eapatiia' isduti, turn .^egentea Magitfrt 
.Mis, priiieBta..aibmcsniitbiM'dscymti;.'' t«n!i“si ..wrip* Arijnpique 

Vttr. Hi.'- 'AUoLace^ Ibni M. ■■ . n n 


ifith or late 15th eenturibs^ kut thp dhangs ialiardd»Atplam3!i n 
Academic drea undowent much smitiiry and tome rcvkfoa 
At-the time of the R'Cfdrmation^'chiefiylin the.idiiectiim.lof 
sobgiety and unifonnity, " excess.of oppiifel being retmnlKd 
as sevetely as ever, but act with much momieficetJ 
letter to the Vieeklhatiodlor df Cambridge'InhMpiHjiu^ijSg), 
and the statutes of Quefcn Elizabeth, strugly enfo^ ’a&e 
wearing of ctqt and gown by.all, and .hbadk>«ndj|wbits .by 
those entitled to wear them, and , stmildt'rewlathnitl..tMre 
made for Oxford by Laud’s 'statutes of ifijjy.iuztbte fMbuls 
being dealt with by ft decree-of £7701-.oAsadeilic'dren dtaiShg 
the 17th oentury may be tfrirtMr’;glBdied''iBf'^fiec(eti fhiok’s 
book (1665, see Appendix B. to 9 emklt, 0 kservedieHi ion A* 
Statutes of the University ^ OastMiii^), and'Logman’s. 
of academic costume in OMM(» i2fwifm«i:(i6^^!tiid6'«tf(m7i^'a 
/fftafntfg (1(190, cd. J. W.Clark,3905). ■'i-> 

IksTe have been few fat-reachitli^ dimgesi ■ tisto-libggna’s 
day.. Cambridge has of late years inquired mto and revised 
her-regalations as to dress, and in tUe < 3 nfewm«k. (latest td. 
1908, Statute A, cap. VII. p. 3C3) dekr niles are Issd dDwn; 
the Oxford. regulations '(see Staiuta Deerela nlMioi'^&xon. 

* See (or doctors' costume,'J. G, and L. AtB.. Wsfrsr'r SfPffS of 
Monumental Brasses (London, i804hplate of "'Four EeelesissUos," 
from New College. Oxford, who are also iuustrpfod.ln pruij^pm.ut. 
129, 119,; and.for M.A.'s and B.A.’s, Druiil, p, *eq. and plate 
facing p. 136: ' On the brass .of Jfohp 'Lo.w’the.'D^.C.f'^'ahdnld'be 
noticed the two enrious long streamers dr liripipeS'haaging-'from 
the back of hia tabard or bdod. Itils hard.to.Saywhait;'theyckn 
be; but the closest par^lcl » ip the two atreany^s on -tljf mk ,of 

MveMrrvAnAM^ rreonmno teeliSjwK es r ermrt mtemoeieterim 


failini; in examination, the story lining «likt a nihn^i ^^Itors 
might aasemMe at the conferring of deciires, and by " plnchingr at 
his gown prevent jiim from going up for his .(Isgreg,, ■ 

* It is just possible, that thU sleeved gaTment' may bd iha^apa 
mam'cafit mentioned'in'Afvn. Actid:p. far, " flullos reMriS'ln'Mrhbus 
. . . in capa manicata lectioncs legal ordfnariM,-ahd-itt paUiO Vel 
wpa tflaasa." QIaikdpp. US. ISH J«)ldMeS«tlmM^liafiiVs(a 
with the tabard, but it, as suggested above, tbejpdfk'um !t| the tajptfd, 
the cappa manicata cannot be the same, Braiini titurgtscKe<}iwdn- 
dung, { 1 . ,308, shows that a steeVSd cope, cafled capPa nfonfoiua.'tlicl 
develop from the cappa cUricaHt or tverydUy'oape of .the'Ciefgy, 
at the end of the lath.century, its use hemg focbiiMtniby i^ous 
synods, .It (s possible, (hen, that the Memtafg ,ipa7l'have 
bMin worn by non-regents, the tabard (whigh Haines .aUefeg .to 
havs hten .adopted generally by M.A.'k'tn' the' late i.j(b centfilT), 
or paHiusi, by regents. ■ ' ■ 

I'' The 'essential parks «f 'Laud'd’statniest'-Burietidi's'lctta, Ac., 
with much otbei matter bearing ,on a^eodc costume frapp fhe 
ifithxentury onwards, will be found in.C. Wordiworttt'a; t/pftyrrsfPy 
life in the /Jw’Crnfory (London,and CambtiAle, .Itye, pv'sSy sed.). 
To the paiinges quofid by him may'be 'wdANl tWTcd^in^-fram 
Jatunnk Btrebloet Copimentarit,tna eyw« 7 tn**>'*<*htoaMU(^Ben 


VtH. Hi.'' AUeLaceV U 
-''A-lto'fofofoet.la'.dlM 
.I^tora''Hfrfoi'Wn.-fn 
..‘tPihsppa Qmdmtus,',; j 
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for 1909, Tit. xiv., dt veslitu ti habitu, pp. 317-318) have not 
faeoB reviled lately, and some of them are a de^ letter. 

Doctors of both universities have three sets of robes: 
firstly, the iuU-dress gown of scarlet cloth; secondly, the con- 
gre|MioD habit and hood of scarlet (now at Cambridge a cope, 
at Oxford the so-called “cope”); thirdly, the black gown. 
The first is worn by all doctors except the doctor of music, 
and is accompanied by the round cap of velvet. The Oxford 
p.D. also wears a cassock, sash and scarf. The scarlet gown 
is of a different and older shape than the M.A. and B.A. gowns. 
As now worn, it is faced with silk of the same colour as the 
hood of the faculty. The second, or cope, has now gone 
almost out of use, but is still worn when presenting for degrees, 
&c. It is sometimes worn over the black gown. There arc 
several types of black gown, but the tufted gown of Loggan's 
day has now gone out of use. The M.D. and Mus.D. black 
gowns at C’.wnbridge are now made after the pattern of the 
LL.D. gown, with wing-like sleeve and flap collar, trimmed 
with black lace, but the D.D., D.Sc. and Litt.D. wear the 
M^. gown, the former with the scarf, the two latter with 
lace on the sleeve, placed horizontally for D.Sc. and vertically 
for Litt.D. Some doctors of divinity wear the full-sleeved 
gown with scarf. The head-dress of a D.D. is the square 
cap, that of the lay doctors the velvet bonnet with gold cord. 
At Oxford, too, some doctors wear the M.A. gown, others the 
doctor’s laced gown. The M.A. and B.A. gowns are two 
varieties of the civilian gown of the 15th and 16th century. 
The B.A. loose-sleeved gown is no longer worn with the sleeve 
tucked up round the elbow. 

The Oxford sleeveless commoner’s gown, though still by 
statute taiaris, now reaches little below the waist, the 
full-sleeved scholar’s gown to the knees. The tufted silk 
gown of the gentleman-commoner and the nobleman’s gold- 
laced gown are not yet abolished by statute, but have 
fallen into disuse. Vice-Chancellors have no official costume, 
but wear the habit of their degree. The Chancellors of the 
older universities wear a black damask robe with gold lace, 
and a black velvet square cap with gold tassel or a doctor’s 
velvet bonnet with gold cord ; those of the newer universities 
have robes “ created ” by the robe-makers, who are nowadays 
to a large extent the arbiters of academic dress. 

For the colours of the hoods of the various university degrees 
see Universities od (C B P) 

ROBBSPIERItK, MAXIMniEN fllAMgOIS MARIE ISIDORE 
DE (1758-1794), French revolutionist, was born at Arras on 
the 6th of May 1758. His family, according to tradition, was 
of Irish descent, having emigrated from Ireland at Oie time of 
the Reformation on account of religion, and his direct ancestors 
in the male line had been notaries at the little village of Carvin 
new Arras from the beginning of the 17th century. His grand¬ 
father, being more ambitious, established himself at Arras 
as an advocate; and his father followed the same profession, 
msTTyrng Jacqueline Marguerite Carraut, daughter of a brewer 
in the same city, in 1757. Of this marriage four children were 
fwm, two sons and two dai^hters, of whom Maximilien was 
the eldest; but in 1767 Madame Derobespierre, as the name 
wa» then ^h, died, and the disconsolate widower at once 
left Arras wd wandered about Europe until his death at Munich 
in 1769. The cbildrra were taken charge of by their maternal 
grandfather and aunts, and Maximilien was sent to the college 
of Alias, whence he was nominated in 1770 through the bishop 
of fiii native town to a bursarship at the college of Louis-le- 
Grand at Fans. Ifore he had for fellow-pupils Camille Des- 
mottliu and Stanislas Frirui. 

• Completing his faw sMies with distinction, and having been 
^ admittM an advocate in 1781, Robespierre returned to his 
^vc city to seek for practice, and to struggle against poverty. 
Em ceMtaSion had abeady preceded him, and the iMbop of 
***** ** •’*“ ConaMj appointed him criminal judge in the dioceie 
-V Tlffa appointment, whittt he soot 
alillf^ouiidqx a aentemce 6 i .dca^, did not 
prietumg at the bar, and he qwcdjly. hxwni» 


a successful advocate. He now turned to literature and 
society, and came to be esteemed as one of the best writers 
and most popular dandies of Arras. In December 1783 he was 
elected a member of the academy of Arras, the meetings of 
which he attended regularly ; and, like all other young French¬ 
men with literary proclivities, he began to compete for the 
prizm offered by various provincial academies. In 1784 he 
obtained a medal from the academy of Metz for his essay on 
the question whether the relatives of a condemned criminal 
should share his disgrace, the prize being divided between him 
and Pierre Louis Lacretelle, an advocate and journalist in 
Paris. An eloge on J. B. L. Cresset (1709-1777), the author 
of Verl-Vert and U Michant, written for the academy of Amiens 
in 1785, was not more successful; but Robespierre was com¬ 
pensated for these failures by his great popularity in the little 
literary and musical society at Arras known as the “ Rosati,” 
of which Carnot was also a member. There the sympathetic 
quality of Robespierre’s voice, which afterwards did him such 
good service in the Jacobin Club, always caused his indifferent 
verses to be loudly applauded by his friends. 

In 1788 he took part in the discussion as to the way in which 
the states-general should be elected, showing clearly and forcibly 
in his Adresse d la nation arlisienne that, if the former mode 
of election by the members of the provincial estates were again 
adopted, the new states-general would not represent the people 
of France. Meeker also perceived this, and therefore deter¬ 
mined to make the old royal baiUiages and sMchaussies the 
units of election, which thus took place on the basis of almost 
universal suffrage. Under this plan the city of Arras was to 
return twenty-four members to the assembly of the ImUiage 
of Artois, which was to elect the deputies. The corporation 
claimed the right to a preponderating influence in these city 
elections, and Robespierre headed the opposition, making 
himself very conspicuous and drawing up the cahier, or table 
of complaints and grievances, for the gild of the cobblers. 
Although the leading members of the corporation were elected, 
their chief opponent succeeded in getting elected with them. 
In the assembly of the bailliage rivalry ran still higher, but 
Rotepierre had already made his mark in politics; by the 
Avis aux habitants de Campagne (Arras, 1789), which is alino.st 
certainly by him, he secured the support of the country electors, 
and, though but thirty years of age, poor and without influence, 
he was elected fifth deputy of the tiers etat of Artois to the 
states-general. 

When the states-general met at Versailles on 5th May 1780. 
the young deputy of Artois already possessed the one faculty 
which was to Ic^ him to supremacy : he was a fanatic. As 
Mirabeau is reported to have said: “ That young man believes 
what he says ; he will go far.” Without the courage and wide 
tolerance which make a statesman, without the greatest qualities 
of an orator, without the belief in himself which marks a great 
man, nervous, timid and suspicious, Robespierre yet believed 
in the doctrines of Rousseau with all his heart, and would 
have gone to death for them ; and in the belief that they would 
eventually succeed and regenerate France and mankind, he was 
ready to work with unwearied patience. While the Constituent 
Assembly occu]Ned itself in drawing up a constitution, Robes¬ 
pierre turned from the assembly of povincial lawyers and 
wealthy btmrgetns to the people of Pans. However, he spoke 
frequently in the Constituent Assembly, and often widi great 
success, and was eventually recognized as second only to P6tion 
de Villeneuve—if second to him—as a leader of Ae small body 
of the extreme left,—the thirty voices, as Mirabeau cohtemptu- 
ously called them. It is jiard^ necessary to examine minut^y 
Robespierre’s speeches and b^vkmr before 1791, when the 
death Of Mitabeau left the way dear ter the mflmmee of his 
party j but what is noteworthy, as proving the relijpous cast 
of hu mind and his belief in the aeomty of a religion, is that 
he qxifce several times in favour of the lower dergy and laboured 
to get their pensions focreaeed. When he instlaetiVdy felt 
that his doctrines would have no sncces* in the AUMMibly, he 
tuiaed to the Society, of the Frjepds the Cqnstte ^ fknown 
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later as the Jacobin Club, which had consisted originally of 
the Breton deputies only, tat which, after the Assembly moved 
to Paris, b^n to admit among its members various leaders 
of the Parisian te^eoisie. As time went on, many of the 
more intelligent artisans and small shopkeepers became members 
of the club, and among such men Kobespierre found the hearers 
he sought. They did more than listen to him: they idolized 
him ; the fanatical leader had found followers. As the wealthier 
bourgeois of Paris and deputies of a more moderate t3'pe seceded 
to the club of '89, the influence of the old leaders of the 
Jacobins (Barnave, Duport, Alexandre de Lametb) diminished ; 
and when they themselves, alarmed at the progress of the 
Revolution, founded the club of the Feuillants in 1791, the 
followers of Robespierre dominated the Jacobin Club. The 
death of Mirabeau strengthened Robespierre’s influence in the 
Assembly; but on the t5th of May 1791 he proved his lock of 
statesmanlike insight and his jealous suspicion of his colleagues 
by proposing and carrying the motion that no deputies who 
.sat in the Constituent could sit in the succeeding Assembly. 
The flight of the king on the aoth of June and his arrest at 
Varennes made Robespierre declare himself at the Jacobin 
Club to be ni monarchiste ni republicain. After the “ massacre ” 
of the Champ de Mars (on the 17th of July 1791) he established 
himself, in order to be nearer to the Assembly ata the Jacobins, 
in the house of Duplay, a cabinetmaker in the Rue St Honore, 
and an ardent admirer of his, where he lived (with but two 
short intervals) till his death. At last came his day of triumph, 
when on the 30th of September, on the dissolution of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, the people of Paris crowned P6tion and 
himself as the two incorruptible patriots. 

On the dissolution of the Assembly he returned for a short 
visit to Arras, where he met with a triumphant reception. In 
November he returned to Paris, and on the i8th of December 
made a speech which marks a new e^h in his life. jBrissot 
de Warville, the ame pMiique of the Girondin party which had 
been formed in the Legislative Assembly, urged vehemently 
that war should be declared against Austria, and the queen 
-was equally urgent, in the hope that a victorious army might 
restore the old absolutism of the Bourbons. Two men opposed 
the projects of the queen and the Girondins—Marat and 
Robespierre. Robespierre feared a development of militarism, 
which might be turned to the advantage of the reaction. This 
opposition from those whom they had expected to aid them 
irritated the Girondins greatly, and from that moment began 
the struggle which ended in the coups d'ilat of the 31st of May 
and the 2nd of June 1793. Robespierre persisted in his opposi¬ 
tion to the war; the Girondins, especially Brissot. attacked 
him violently; and in April 179a he resigned the post of public 
prosecutor at the tribunal of Paris, which he had held since 
February, and started a journal, Le Difenseur de la Conslihtfion, 
in his own defence. It is noteworthy that during the summer 
months of 179a, in which the fate of the Bourbon dynasty 
was being sealed, neither the Girimdins in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly nor Robespierre took any active part in overthrowing 
it. Stronger men with practical instincts of statesmanship, 
like Danton and Billaud-Varenne, who dared to look facts in 
the face and take the responsibility of doing while others were 
talking, were the men who made the loth of August and took 
the Tuileries. The (Brondins, however, were quite ready to 
take advantage of the accomplistad fact; and Robespierre, 
likewise, though shocked at the shedding of blood, was willing 
to take his seat on the Comrauneof Paris, which had overthrown 
Louis XVI., and m^ht check the Girondins. The strong men 
of the Commune were {dad to have Robespierre’s assistance, 
not becanse they cared for him or believed in him, tat because 
of the help got from his popularity, his rotation for virtue, 
wh^ hod won for him me surname of “ ^ IncomiptiUe,” 
and his influence over the Jacobin Qub and its branches, ndiich 
spread s^ over France. He it was who presented the petition 
of the Comnnme of Paris on i6th August to the Le^ktive 
Asserntfly, demanding Idie establishment of a revoiutionuy 
trflxraal 1^ Iks sammoning of a Convention. The massacres 


ol September in the prisons, which Robespierre in vain at¬ 
tempted to stop, showed that the Commune had more oonfidenoe 
in Billaud than in him. Yet, as a proof of his personal pcgiu- 
larity, he was a few days later elected first deputy for Paris 
to the National Convention. 

On the meeting of the Convention the Girondins immediately 
attacked Robespierre; they were jealous of his influence in 
Paris, and knew that his single-hearted fanaticism would never 
toi^ive their intrigues with the kiM at the end of July. As 
early as the 26th of September the Girondin M. D. A. Luource 
accused him of aiming at the dictatorship; afterwards he was 
informed that Marat, Danton and himself were plotting to be¬ 
come triumvirs ; and eventually on the 29th of October Louvet 
de Couvrai attacked him in a studied and dcrlamatory harangue, 
abounding in ridiculous falsehoods and obviously concocted 
in Madame Roland’s boudoir. But .Rtaespierre had no diffi¬ 
culty in rebutting this attack (5th ol November), while he 
denounced the federalist plans of the Girondins. All personal 
disputes, however, gave way by the month of December 1792 
before the great question of the king’s triid, and here Robes¬ 
pierre took up a position which is at least cosily onderstopd. 
These ore his words spoken on the 3rd of December: “ TTiis 
is no trial; tauis is not a prisoner at the bar; you are not 
judges; you arc—you cannot tat be—statesmen, and the 
representatives of the nation. You have not to ppss sentence 
for or against a single man, but you have to take a resolution 
on a question of the public safety, and to decide a question of 
national foresight. It is with regret that I pronounce the 
fatal truth; Louis ought to perish rather ttan a hundred 
thousand virtuous citizens; Louis must die, that the country 
may live.” This great question settled by the king’s execution, 
the strugid^ between Robespierre and the Girondins entered 
upon a more acute stage, and the want of statesmanship among 
the latter threw upon the side of the fanatical Robespierre 
^nton and all those strong practical men who cared littie 
for personal questions, and whoso only desire was the victory 
of France in her great struggle with Europe. Had it been at 
all possible to act with that group of men of genius whom 
history calls the Girondins, Danton, Lazare Carnot, Robert 
Limiet, and even Billaud-Varenne, would have sooner thrown 
in their lot witii them than with Robespietre, whom they 
thorou^y understood; but the Girondins, spurred on ly 
Madame Roland, refused to have anything to do with Danton. 
Government became impossible; the Meralist idea, which 
would have broken France to pieces in the v^ face of the 
enemy, grew and flourished, and the men of action had to take 
a decided part. In the month of May 1793 Camille Desmoulins, 
acting under the inspiration of Robrapierre and Danton, 
published bis Histoire des BrissoUns and Brissot dhmu^; 
Maximin Isnard declared that Paris must be dmtroyed if it 
pronounced itself against the provincial deputies; Robe^eire 
preached insurrection at the Jactain Club; and on the 31st of 
May and the 2nd of June the Commune of Paris destroyed the 
Girondin party. For a moment it seemed as if France would 
avenge them; but patriotism was strongs than fedemtam. 
'Die defence of Lyons exo^rated the men who were working 
for France, and the armies sriio were fightii^ for her, and 
on the 27th of July 1793, when the sUn^le was practically 
decided, the Convention elected Robespierre to the new Com¬ 
mittee of FuUic Safety. He bod not solicited, so it seems, 
nor even desired this election, yet it marks an important epot^, 
not only fai the life of Rob^ierre, but in the history of tiie 
Revolution. Danton and the men of actim bod thraughoat 
the last two years of the asm, as Mirabeau had in the fint 
two years, seen that the one great need of FVance, if sbe,im 
to see the end of her troubles irithcHt thie interfetmee d fixeign 
srmieSr was the existence ef a strong executive government. 
Uie means for estaUahn^ the much^eeded straw executiye 
were foinid in the ComraRtee of KiUic Sal^.> The success 
of thu Oumnittee in tigipressing the Nornum msurreetion had 
confirmed tie naiority of the Coavantion in Mw eitpa di Bi Q ', 
of strengthening its powers, and the Commititee of 

x»it. tad 
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Security which sat beside it was also strengthened and given 
the entire management of the internal police of the country. It 
was .not until RolMspierre was elected to the Committee that 
he became one of the actual rulers of France. Indeed, the 
Committee was not finally constituted until the 13th of Septem¬ 
ber, when the last two of the “ great ” twelve who held office 
until July 1704 were elected. Of these twelve at least seven 
—Lazare (iirnot, Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, Prieur 
Duvemois (of the Marne), Prieur (of the C6te d’Or), Jean Bon 
Saint-Andr6 and Robert Lindet—were essentially men of 
action, and were entirely free from the influence of Robespierre. 
Of the other four, Hdrault de .S6chelles was a professed ad¬ 
herent of Danton, Barire de Vieuzac was an eloquent Proven9al, 
who was ready to be the spokesnmn to the Convention of any 
view which the majority of the Committee might adopt; and 
only Georges Couthon and Saint-Just, devoted to Robespierre, 
adroitly sustained his policy. It is necessary to dwell upon the 
fact that Robespierre was always in a minority in the great 
Committee in order to absolve' him from the blame of being 
the inventor of the Terror, as well as to deprive him of the ^ory 
of the gallant stand made against Europe in arms. 

After this examination of Robespierre’s position it is not 
necessary to investigate closely every act of the great Committee 
during the year whi^ was pre-eminently the year of the Terror ; 
the biographer is rather called upon to examine his personal 
position with regard to the establishment of the Terror and the 
fall of the H^bertisfs and Dantonists, and then to dwell upon 
the last three months in which he stood almost alone.trying to 
work up an effective counterbalance to the power of the majority 
of the great Committee. The Terror was the embodiment of 
the idea of Danton, that it was ncr.essary to have resort to 
extreme measures to keep France united and strong at home 
in order to meet successfully her enemies upon the frontier. 
This idea was systematized by the Committee of Public Safety. 
With the actu^ organization of the Terror Robespierre had 
little or nothing to do; its two great engines, the revolutionary 
tribunal and the almost absolute power in the provinces of 
the representatives on mission, were in existence before.he 
joined the Committee of Public Safety, and the laws of the 
maximum and of the suspects were by no means of his creation. 
The reason why he is almost universally regarded as its creator 
and the dominant spirit in the Committee is not hard to dis¬ 
cover. Men like Lazare Carnot and BiHaud-Varenne were 
not conspicuous speakers in the Convention, nor were they 
the idols of any section of the populace; but Robespierre 
had a fanatical following among the Jacobins and was one of 
the most popular orators in the Convention, on which his care¬ 
fully 'pre|»red addresses often made a deep impression. His 
pwegyrics on the system of revolutionary government and 
his praise of virtue led hit hearere to believe that the system 
of Terror, instead of being monstrous, was absolutely 
laudable; his jwre life and ai£nitted incorruptibility threw a 
lus^ on the Committee of which he was a member; and his 
colleagues ‘offered ho opposition to hh posing as their repre- 
aentattve and reflecting some of hit‘personal popiilarity upon 
them so long as he did not interfere wiA their work. Moreover, 
he alone never left Paris, whilst all the others, except Barhre, 
were constantly engaged on missiom to tite armies, the navy 
and the jnrovinces. ^ It has been aseerted that Rob«g>ieire, 
Coothon and Saiiit^Just took upon themselvek the dimetion 
of la haute politique,” while, the other members acted only 
in iubunUnate capacities; undoubthdly it wmildi have suited 
RobMpUnu to have had this believed, but as a matter of 
fadt hls was in no way especially trusted in matters of supreme 
impertance. - ! • ' 

After this expUnatton it inay be'uiUd «t onte that Robes¬ 
pierre wu not the wte author of the overthrow of the Dantonists 
and the HMsertistk, though he tfanrbaghly agreed with the 
majority and had no dasve to save' th^m, the prindpiet of 
bo^ parties hemg obhonioue to hm'. ^The lUberUsts were 
coaMmniiu i* Ae tide meaiting of the word.' They held that 
oMh dommone ihoold be self-governing, and, while admitting 


the right of a central authority to levy men and money for 
the purposes of th'e state, they believed that in purely interna! 
matters, as well as in determining the mode in which men and 
money were to be raised, the local government ought to be 
supreme. This position of the H^bertists was of course ob¬ 
noxious to the Committee, who believed that success could 
only be won by their retention of absolute power; ’ and in 
the winter of 1794-1795 it became obvious that the Hibertist 
party must perish, or its opposition to the Committee would 
grow too formidable owing to its piaramount influence in the 
Commune of Paris. Robespierre shared his colleagues’ fear 
of the H6bertist opinions, and be had a personal reason for 
disliking that party of atheists and sansculottes, since he be¬ 
lieved m the necessity of religious faith, and detested their 
imitation of the grossness that belongs to the lowest class o( 
the populace. In 1793 he had indignantly thrown from him 
the cap of liberty which an ardent admirer had placed upon 
his he^; he had never pandered to the depraved tastes of 
the mob by using their language ; and to the lut day of his life 
he wore knee-breeches and silk stockings and wore his hair 
powdered. His position towards the Dantonist party was 
of a different character. After having seen established the 
strong executive he had laboured for, and having moved the 
resolutions which finally consolidated the power of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety in September 1793, Danton retired 
to his country house. But to w retreat came the news of the 
means the Committee used to maintain their supremacy. 
Danton did not believe that this continuous series of sacrifices 
under the guillotine was necessary, especially since the danger 
to the country had passed away with the victories of the 
revolutionary army; hence he inspired Camille Desmoulins 
to protest against the Terror in the Vieux Cordelier. Where 
is this system of terror to end ? . What is the good of a tyranny 
comparable only to that of the Roman emperors as described 
by Tacitus ? Such were the questions which Camille Des¬ 
moulins asked under Danton’s inspiration. This “ moder- 
antism,” as it was called, was as objectionaUe to the members 
of the Committee as the doctrines of the Hibertists. Both 
parties must be crushed. Before the blows at the leaders of 
those two parties were struck, Robespierre retired lor a month 
(from 13th February to 13th March 1794) fitun active business 
in the Convention and the Committee, apparently to consider 
his position ; but he came to the conclusion that the cessation 
of die Reign of Terror would mean the loss of that supremacy 
by which he hoped to establish the ideal of Rousseau; for 
Danton, he knew, was essentially a practical statesman and 
laughed at his ideas and especially his politico-religious pro¬ 
jects. He must have considered too that the result of his 
siding with Danton would probably have been fatal to himself. 
Tlie result of his deliberations' was that he abandoned Danton 
I and co-operated in the attacks of tiie'Committee on the two 
parties. On the 15th of March 'he nuq^ared in the Con¬ 
vention ; on the iptb Hubert and his friends were arrested ; 
and on the 34th they wera gafllotined. On the 30th of March 
Danton, Oimifle Desmoulins and tiieir friends were arrested, 
and on the sth of April they too werfc guillotined. 

It was not until after dw execution of Danton that Robes- 
pierte to develop a piflicy disthict from that of his col¬ 
leagues in the Oomniittee, an opptmtkn which ended in bis 
downfalL He began by lising nis mfluence over the Jacobin 
Club to dominate the fWmuiw of Paris tfamogh his devoted 
adherents, two oif whom,'Fleoriot-Lescot and C F, de Payon, 
were elected respeedvely mayor and pmemeus of die Commune. 
He dto attempted to nsorp the influence of the other members 
of . the Committee over the armiei bygetdng his yotu^ adherent, 
' 9 aint-Jakt, eent.(ai « mission'to<ti«e frontier. Ih Paris Robes- 
fderre determined to increase dieipressUre o£ the Terror: no 
one should accuse him of modenudsm; through, dm kuirfeased 
efficiency of the reyolatianary trffiunel Paris'ahoifld .tnmtble 
before 'lum as the chief memW of the Co tM Hittt r ji add the 
Ccaivention'should pam .whdtever meaanreaihe itnii^ dictate. 
To secure Us ahne; Couthtm, his ofhee aBy ot^hesCOnunittee, 
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propowd and carried oa the loth of June &e xiutragedus law 
of aend Prairial, by which even the appearance of justice was 
taken from the tribunal, whidi, as no whnesses wen aOowed, 
became a simple court of condemnation. The result of this 
law whs that between fhe rath of June and the a8th of July, 
the day of Robespierre’s death, no less tl»n ia85 victims 
perislwd by the millotine in Paris. It was the bloodiest and 
the least justifi^le period of the Terror. Biit before this 
there had tsiken place in Robespierre’s life an episode of supreme 
importance, as illustrating his character and his political aims ; 
on tbe 7th of May he secured a decree from the Convention 
recopizing the existence of the Supreme Being. This worship 
of the Supreme Being was based upon the ideas of Rousseau 
in the Social Contract, and was opposed by Robespierre to 
Catholicism on the one hand and the H^bertist atheism on 
the other. In honour of the Supreme Being a great fSte was 
.held on the 8th of June; Robespierre, as president of the 
Convention, walked first and delivered his harangue, and as he 
looked mound him he may welt have believed tlmt his position 
was secured and that he was at last within reach of a supreme 
power which should enable him to impose his belief on all 
France, and so ensure its haziness. The majority of the 
Committee found his populanty—or rather his ascendancy, 
for as that increased his pei^nal popularity diminished- 
useful to them, since by increasing the stringency of the Terroi* 
he' strengthened the position of the Committee, whilst attract¬ 
ing to himself, as occupying the most prominent position in 
it, any latknt feeling of dissatisfaction at such stringency. 
Of the issue of a struggle between themselves and ^bes- 
pierre they had little fear: they controlled the Committee 
of General Security through their .alliancC with its leaders, 
AndrC Amar and More Guillaume Alexis Vadier; they were 
hopeful of obtaining a majority in the Convention; for they 
knew that the chief deputies on the left, or “ the Mountain,” 
were Dantonists, who burned to avenge Danton’s death; 
wUle they felt sure also that the moss of the deputies at the 
■ centre, or “ the Marsh,’! could be hounded on against Robes¬ 
pierre if they were to accuse him of aiming at the dictatorship 
and poin on him the oblo^y of having increased the Terror 
when vittmy oh the frontier rendered it less necessary; and 
they knew finally that his actual adherents, though devoted 
t* him, were few in number. The devotion of these admirers 
had bc^ further excited by the news that a half-witted girl, 
named Cdcile Renault, had been found wandering near his 
' house, with a knife in her possession, intending to play the 
part of Chkriotte Corday. She was exeented on the 17th of 
June, cn the very day that Vadier raised a laugh at Robes¬ 
pierre’s expense in the Convention by his report on the 
conspiracy of Catherine Tl^t (y.v.), a mad woman, who had 
. asserted diat Robespierre was a divinity. 

Robespierre Jdt that he must strike his blow now or never. 

. Vet he was not sufficiently audacious tostriicent once, as Payan 
and Jean Baptiste Coffinhal, the ablest of his adherents, would 
hdve had him do, but retired from the..Convention for some 
weeks, as he had .(kme before the overllirow of the Hibertists 
. and the Bantorasts, to prepare his of action. This retire- 
. meat seemed mninous to tlm majority iof.the 'Committee, and 
they too prepared for .the struggle by copanuninafiiig with the 
. duties of the Mountain, who.weiw eitfaer'.frieni& 'of Dantoh 
or imen of proved energy like Barras, Fkdoon and TaUien. 
These wedcs, the-iast of his life, Robognejne posed very peace- 
ifuUyi acoopnling to his .wont..aU'(throngfa'.tiiejii»vcikitian.' He 
aantiuuad tO live with the PmUayis, with whose daughter 
tUetaore he hod faliett.m )ove,.anii u^' toskander with her add 
UsifaVourite dog, a gteat JhmidiJhound, ffiuned BroUt, in the 
Ghankps BlyMes durihg the taig.summer evenings.’"At faikt, 
on, the.ofidf of July,^ Robespiem appeared, for the first time fin 
more: than fiatr sreeks; m tbe Convention isad idefivered a 
fiflly<aiitffiM.fiariu|gue, which lasted for .mdK thkit ffiur hours, 
ID' whidt hc dfldnrsd: that tbe 'BnraO'Oi^.iO be.ended, that 
eecteto'tfapaifies' wiuii had .ibtdd rnsjustig aad loacectM titeir 
powers punsdied, and that the Cbmmiiitteel bf 
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Public Safety and General Security ought to be renewedt Grkat 
was die excitement in the COnvoition : all wondered who w«re 
the deputies destined to be punished; all were surprised’tl^t 
the Terror should be imputed as a fault to the very Committee 
’ of Which Robespierre had been a member. The majority of tiie 
Committee of Ptiblic Safety determined to act promptly. The 
Convention, moved by Robespierre’s eloquence, at first passed 
Kis motions; but he was replied to by Joseph Cambm the 
financier, Sillaud-Varenne, Anun and Vadier,-and the Con¬ 
vention rescinded their decrees and referred Robespierre’s 
question to their committees. On the followii^ day, the *7th 
of July, or in the revolutionary calendar the'9th Thermidor, 
Saint-Just began to <speak on behalf of the motions of Robes¬ 
pierre, when violent interruptions' showed the teirqier of the 
Convention. Jean iJambert, Tallieii, Billaud-Vareime iuid 
Vadier again attacked Robespierre; cries of “ Down with the 
tyrant I ” were raised ; and, when Robespierre hesitated-in his 
speech in answer to these attacks, the words " Cert Ic Sang de 
Dahton qui t’Otouffe ” showed what was uppermost in the muids 
of the .Mountain. Rbbespierre tried in vain to gain a hearing, 
the excitement'increased and at fivsin the afternoon Robespietre, 
Couthon and Saint-Just, with two young , deputies, Augustin 
Rpbcsplerte '(ydungcr brother of l^txinnlien) and Plwi(>pe 
Francois Joseph l^ias, the only men in all the Convention 
who supported them, were ordered to be arrested. .Yetall h^pe 
for Robespierre was not gone; he was Speedily rescued from 
his prison, with the other deputies, by the troops of the Com¬ 
mune and brought to the de Ville. There he wn sur¬ 
rounded by his faithful adherents, led by .Payan and Coffinhal. 
But the day was past wbcQ the Commune .could overawe Jthe 
Convention; for now the .men: of action were-hostile'to the 
. Commune,'and its chief was not a master ol coupi d’itaU' On 
the news, of the release of Robespierre, the Convention Iwd 
again met, and'declared: the .members 'Of the'Commune land the 
released deputies outlawed. . The national, guat^ under the 
command of Barras had. little difficulty {in making their way 
to the Hotel de Ville; Robespierre was.,shot in the lower jaw 
by a young gendmme named.Meda while signing on appeal to 
one of tbe sections of Paris t9« take up arms for him, tb^h the 
wound was afterwards believed to have becn;inflicted by .him¬ 
self ; and all the released deputies wm-e again arrested. After 
a night .of agony, Robespierre was the next day/taken before 
the tribunal, where his identity as an outlaw was proved, and 
without furffier trial he was executed witb.Couthon and Saint- 
lust and nineteen others, of his adherents oa-the PlMe de la 
Revolution 00 the loth .Ihermiclor (48th July)i 4794. > 

The character of Robespierre, when l^ked-^an isimply.'in 
the light of his actions and hie authenticated speeches, and.igivt 
from the, innumerable legends which have, grown -Up about 
it, is not .a difficult one to understand. A well-educated'and 
accomplished young lawyer, he might have aoquined a>.'goed 
provincial practice and liv^ a liappy ;»ovmciai life.-bite .-it 
not been {for thei.Revolution, like thousands of other young 
Frenchmen, he bad read the/worka of Rousseau and taken them 
as goepel. Jisit at the vfry time in life when diis iUusienlute 
not bm,destroyed by theyrealities of life, and without Mie 
•experience which might have tangbt rimhrtdityi of ihtewns 
and theories, he was elected to the states-Denerai..-.At‘Paris 
he was not undetstood till, he met with bit audiencQ.alMiow- 
disqpleE of. Roufseiti: at die Jacobin Club, Hit: iattatidsm 
won him supi^rf; -his. smgulariy svieet'Md syn^atbetic 
voice gained lute bearevs;. apd'his nprigirt.life attracted.the 
admiration of aU. As matters of^ooehed nearer and neatter 
to the terrible crisis, he failed, except in the two instance of 
tite qiteitftte pf wnr iste .of;Tlie kinn.triaI,'tO- 4 ow. bhi^ a 
stisumtHfitlr Ite'hid'Adt'the'Bbrtit-vkiwt ah'd jiracucalInstincts 
which'mbdaiUimbiiaU U^ DaiitoM grUft ateib' r His'eteutisite 
to the Committee oI jPvblk JStfrty gavic liMt.p«>w«r,'iMtioM.'be 
hoped to use for the estahUrtimept. of his, favoi>ri,tc theories, 
and for the same putpqife i^^tened 

the horrors of did Re^ipf tTermr," It'.Js lAeraTt&tJthgd 

fiitel mistake of'olowing' a theorist 
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BUUud'Varenne systeitiati/oJ tlic Terror because he believed it 
necessary for the safety of the country; Robespierre intensified 
it ill order to carry out his own ideas and theories. Robespierre's 
private life was always respectable; he was alwap emphati¬ 
cally a gentleman and man of culture, and even a little bit of a 
dandy, scrupulously honest, truthful and charitable. In his 
habits and manner of life he was simple and laborious ; he was 
not a man gifted with flashes of genius, but one who had to think 
much before he could come to a decision, and he worked hard 
all his life. 

On the family of Robespierre see A. J. Paris in the Mimoires 
(snd series, vol. in.) of the Academy of Arras; the (Euvres de 
Mammihen Robespierre ( i vols., 1840), published by Laponneraye 
with preface by Armand Carrel, contain some of his sp^hes and 
the memoirs of Charlotte Robespierre on her brothers. The standard 
work on Robespierre's career is Ernest Hamel, Hisloire de Robes¬ 
pierre d'apris its papters de famiUe, les sources originates el des 
documents tntiirement xnidits (3 vols., i86j-(i7). After the appear¬ 
ance of the first volume, the publisher refused to proceed for fear 
of prosecution until compelled to do so by the author. Another 
edition with a different title appeared in 1878. See also Cb. d'Hcri- 
cault. La Rivolution de Tkermidor (ind ed., 1878); Karl Rrunnemann, 
Maximilian Robespierre (Leipzig, 1880); F, A. Aulard, Les Oratiurs 
de I'Assfmhlie ConsMuante (i88z) ; M. de Lescure, " Le Roman de 
Robespierre," in La SoniU franfaise pendant la Terreur (1882) ; 
E. Hamel, La Matson de Robespierre (18175) i Hilaire Helloc, Robes¬ 
pierre (ipoi) ; and C. F. Warwick. Robespierre and the French 
Revolution (iqori). Many of the books which have been written 
about Robespierre are most untrustworthy, and the picture of him 
given by Tliomos Carlyle in his French Revolution is unjust. 

ROBILANT, CARLO FELICE MICOLIS, Conte di (i8z6- 
188S), Italian statesman and diplomat, was a native of Turin. 
He entered the army, and lost his left hand at Novara, where 
he was aide-de-camp to Charles Albert, king of Piedmont. He 
fought in 1859, and reached the grade of general in the Austrian 
campaign of 1866, after which he served on the delimitation 
commission. He was chief of the Military Academy, and in 
1867 was made prefect of Ravenna to suppress political dLv 
order. He was defeated at Turin in the elections for the 
Chamber in 1870, and was sent in 1871 as minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary to Vienna, where he subsequently became ambassador. 
He was connected with the Prussian nobility by his mother, 
and he married an Austrian, a daughter of Prince Edmund 
Clary-Aldringen. In spite of the active share he had taken 
in driving Austria from Italy, he was a persona grata at Vienna, 
and his policy was steadily directed to an alliance between the 
two powers. This was accomplished by the secret terms of 
the Triple Alliance in i88a. He was recalled to Rome in 1885 
to become minister for foreign affairs in the Depretis cabinet. 
Robilant’s independent attitude as foreign minister secured 
greater consideration for Italy from her allies, but he did not 
^apt himself to the exigencies of domestic politics, and his 
excessive unpopularity contributed to the downfall of the 
ministry on the 7th of February 1887, consequent on an adverse 
vote on the Massawa question. Before leaving office, he com¬ 
pleted the negotiations for the renewal of the Triple Alliance, 
and for its extension to cover Anglo-Italian co-operation in 
the Mediterranean. In the new Depretis-Crispi administration 
Robilant was not included. He was sent to London as ambas¬ 
sador in the next year, but died two months after his arrival, 
-on the 17th of October 1888. 

ROBIN HOOD, English legendary hero. The oldest mention 
•of Roto Hood at present known occurs in the second edition— 
what is called the B text—of Piers the Plowman, the date of 
adiioh it about 1377. In passus v. of that poem the figure of 
'.Sloth it represented as saying— 

" I can nougte pcrfitly my patcr-noalrr, os the prest it tyngeth; 

But I can lymet of Robyn Hood and Randoli Erie of Cheatre." 

He is next moitioned by Andrew of Wyntoun in his Original 
Chroniele «/ Scotland, wntten about 1410— 

” Lytel Jhon and Robyne Hade 
Waythnen ware oomoModyd gnde; 

In Yngilwode and Bornsrsdale 

Thai oytyd all this time [r. 1283] Uiaie tnwale " ; 


next by Walter Bower in his additions to Fordun’s ScoHdtro- 
nieon about 1450— 

" Hoc in tempore [126b] de exheredatis et bannitis surrexit et 
caput erexit ille famosissimus sicarius Robertus Hode et LittiH 
Jonanne cum corum complicibus, de quibus stolidum vulgus hhmter 
m comoediis et tragoediis prurienter resfum faciunt et super ceteras 
romancias, mimos. er banlanos cantitarc delectantur." 

Of his popularity in the latter half of the 15th and in the i6th 
centuries there are many signs. Just one passage must be quoted 
as of special importance becaase closely followed by R. Grafton, 
J. Stow and W. Camden. It is from John Mair’s Historia Majoris 
Britanniae tarn Angliae quam Scotiae, which appeared in 1521— 

" Circa haec tempora [Ricardi Primi], ut augnror, Robertus 
Hudus Aiiglus et Parvus Joannes latrones famatissimi in nemoribus 
latucrunt, solum opulentorum virorum bona deripientes. MuUum 
nisi cos invadentem vel resistentem pro suarum rcrum tuitione 
occiderunt. Centum sagittarios ad pugnam aptissimos Robertus 
latrociniis aluit, quos 400 viri fortissimi mvaaere non audebant. 
Rebus hujus Roberti geslis tola Britannia in cantibus utitur. Faeminam 
nullam opprimi permisit ncc pauperum bona surripuit, verum eps 
ex abbatum bonis sublatis opipare pavit. Viri rapinam improbo, 
sell iatronum omnium humanissimus et princeps erat.” 

In the Elizabethan era and afterwards mentions abound; 
see the works of Shakespeare, Sidney, Ben Jonson, Drayton, 
Warner, A. Munday, Camden, Stow, Braithwaite, Fuller, &c. 

Of the ballads themselves, Robin Hood and the Monk is possibly 
as old as the reign-of Edward II. (see Thomas Wright’s Essays 
on England in he Middle Ages, ii. 174); Robin Hood and the 
Potter and Robyn and Gandelyn are certainly not later than the 
15 th century. Most important of all is ,(4 LyteU Geste of Robyn 
Mode, which was first printed about 1510 (see A. W. Pollard’s 
Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, Westminster, 1903). This b 
evidently founded on older ballads; wc read in The Seconde 
Fytte,ll. 176 and 177— 

" He wente hym fortbe full mery syngynge. 

As men have told in tale." 

In fact, it does for the Robin Hood cycle what a few years 
before Sir Thomas Malory had done for the Arthurian romances 
—what in the 6th century b.c. Peisistratus is said to have done 
for the Homeric poems. 

These are the facts about him and his balladry. Of conjec¬ 
tures there is no end. He lias been represented as the last of the 
Saxons—as a Saxon holding out against the Norman conquerors 
so late as the end of the 12 th century (see Augustin Thierry’s 
Norman Conquest, and compare Sir Walter &ott’s Jvanhoe). 
J. M. Gutch maintains that he was a follower of Simon de 
Montfort. The Rev. Joseph Hunter associated him with the 
rebel earl of Lancaster of Edward Il.’s time. This scholar 
in a brochure puMished in 1852 produced evidence from the 
exchequer accounts and the court rolls of the manor of Wake¬ 
field showing that a “ Robyn Hod ” and a “ Robertus Hood ” 
were living in this reign. The series of coincidences to which 
he points is undoubtoly striking, but had failed to convince 
most critics. Professor F. J. Child dismisses his inferences as 
“ ludicrous.” 

For our part, we are not disinclined to believe that the Robin 
Hood story hiu some historical basis, however fanciful and 
romantic the superstructure. We parallel it with the Arthurian 
story, and hold that, just as there was probably a real Arthur, 
however different frmn the hero of the trouvires, so there was a 
real Hood, however now enlarged and disguised by the accretions 
of legend. That Charlemagne and Richard I. of England be¬ 
came the subjects of romances does not prevent our believing 
in their existence; nor need Hood’s mythical life dqvive him M 
his natural one. Sloth in Langland’s poem couples him, as we 
have seen, with Randle, earl of Chester; and no one doubts 
this nobleman's existence because he had “ rymes ” made about 
him. We believe him to have been the third Randle (see Biiffiop 
Percy’s Folio MS., ed. Maks and Tumivall, i 260). And pos¬ 
sibly enough Ho^ was ccntemporaiy with that earl, who 
'* flourished ” in the reigns of Ridiard I., John and Henry III. 
Wyntoun and liair, as wc have seen, assto him to that period. 
It is impossible to believe with Himte^ that he lived so We as 
Edward IL’s re^. This woidd Wve no time for the growth 
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o{ his myth; and his myth was, as is evident from what we have 
alreadysaid and quoted, fuU'grown in the fint half of the 14th cen¬ 
tury. Whatever mayhavebeentheimmediategenesis of themyth i 
—and it may well be sought in the heartless forest laws—its 
vitality was assured by the English love of archery and historical 
repetition. In the rolls of parliament of 1437 mention is made 
of Piers Venables, a robber who took to the woods “ like as it 
had been Robin Hood and his meyn6.” There are indications 
that Robin was identified or confused with Robert Locksley, a 
manslayer of Bradheld in Hallamshire. The former is said to 
have been bom in “ Merry sweet Locksley town.” 

But whether he lived or not, and whenever he lived, it is 
certain that many mythical elements are contained in his story. 
Both his name and his exploits remind us of the woodland spirit 
Robin Goodfellow and his merry pranks. He is fond of dis¬ 
guising himself, and devoted to fun and practical jokes. The.se 
frolics suggest the wind. “ The whole story,” says Mr H. 
Bradley, " is ultimately derived from the great Aryan sun- 
myth. Robin Hood is Hod, the god of the wind, a form of 
Woden ; Maid Marian is Morgen, the dawn-maiden ; Friar Tuck 
is Toki, the spirit of frost and snow.” 

The name Robin (a French form from Rob, which is of course 
a short form for Robert) would .serve both for “ the shrewd and 
knavish sprite ”—the German Knecht Ruprecht (see Grimm’s 
Teut. Myth. p. 504, trans. Stallybrass)—and for the bandit (see 
“ Roberdcs Kiiaucs ” in the Prologue of Piers the Plaaman, 
1 . 44, and the note in Warton’s Hist, of Eng. Pool. ii. 95, ed. 1840). 
Hood is a very usual dialectal form of wood ; and in his play 
Edward the First, George Peele actually alludes to the bandit 
as “ Robin of the Wood.” Mr Gutch thus explains the origin of 
the name. It is still a common enough surname, of which the 
earlier shape is Odo (see ” Houdart," &c., in Larchey’s Diet, 
des Noms); notice, too, the name Hudson. But it also reminds 
one of the German familiar spirit Hudekin, or possibly of the 
German Witikind (see Wright’s Essays on the Middle Ages, ii. 
207). Mr Sidney Lee suggests that Robin was a forest elf so 
called because elves wore hoods (see Diet, of National Biographf/, 
sub. ” Robin Hood ”). How certain it is that the Robin Hood 
story attracted to it and appropriated other dements is illus¬ 
trated by its subsequent histoiy—its history after the t4th 
century. Thus later on we find it connected with the Morris 
dance ; but the Morris dance was not known in England before 
the 16th century or late in the 15th. The Friar Tuck and 
Maid Marian elements have been thought to have been intro¬ 
duced for the purpose of these performances, which were held 
on May-day and were iramensdy popular (see Latimer’s Frutefull 
Sermons (London, t57i), p. 75 ; also Poston Letters, ed. J. Gaird- 
ner, hi. 89). After 1615, the date of the pageant prepared for 
the mayoralty of Sir John Jolles, draper, by Anthony Monday 
and entitled Metropolis Coronala, a peer was imported into it/ 
and the yeoman of the older version was metamorphosed into 
the earl of Huntingdon, for whom in the following century 
William Stukeley discovered a satisfactory pedigree 1 The 
carl of Huntingdon was probably a nickname for a hunter. At 
last, with the change of times, the myth ceased growing. Its 
rise and development and decay deserve a more thorough study 
than they have yet received. 

What perhaps is its greatest interest as we first see it is its 
expression of the popular mind about the close of the middle 
ages. Robin Hood is at that time the people’s ideal as Arthur 
is that of the upper classes. Hn is the ideal yeoman as Arthur 
is the ideal knight. He readjusts the distribution of property: 
he robs the rich and endows the poor. He is an eaniest wor¬ 
shipper of the Virgin, but a bold and vigorous hater of monks 
and abbots. He is the great sportsman, the incomparable 
archer, the lover of the greenwo^ and of a free Ufe, brave, 
adventurous, jocular, open-handed, a protector of women. 
Obeerve his instructions to Little John— 

” Ixike ye do no housbonde harme 
That tylletb with hit plough; 

No toon ye riiaB no good yeman 
That wdketb by gnne wode thawe; 
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Ne no knygbt ne no squyer 
That wolde be a good feUwo : 

These bysshoppes and thysc archebysshoppea 
Yc abatl them bete and bsmdc; 

The hye sheryie of Notyngluune 
Hym hoklc in your mynde." 

And we are told— 

" Robin loved our dere lady; 

For douto of dedely synne , 

Wolde he never do company harme 
That ony woman was ynne." 

See also Drayton’s PolyoWion, Song xxvi. The story is localised 
in Barnsdule and Sherwood, i.e. between Doncaster and Notting¬ 
ham. In Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire a host 
of place-names testify to the popularity of the Robin Hood 
legend-Robin Hood’s Bay, Robin Hood’s Cave, Robin Hood’s 
Chase, Robin Hood’s Cup (a well), Robin Hood’s Chair, Robin 
Hood’s Pricks, and many more. 

The best collections of Robin Hood poems are those of Ritson 
(8vo. 1795) and Gutch (and ed., 1847), and of Professor Child in the 
jth volume of his invaluable English and Seoick Popular Ballads 
(Boston, 1888). See also Professor F. B. Cummere's Old English 
Ballads (Boston, 1894). The versions in the Percy Folio (ooited 
by Hales and Fumivall, 1867, vol. i.) are unhappily mutilated ; 
but they should be consulted, for they arc all more or less unique, 
and that on " Robin Hoode his death " is of singular interest. 
The literary and artistic value of many of the Robin Hood ballads 
cannot be pronounced considerable, but eight of them attain,jbe 
high-water mark of their class. Robin Hoed and the Monk and'Ciiy 
of Gisborne arc perh^ the best. There is, however, real vigour 
and force in this fragment on the hero's death. The earliest 
” Garland " was printed in 1670, and in 1O78 appeared a prose 
version which was reprinted by W. J. Thoms in his Early English 
Prose Romances (vol. ii., 18j8). Mr Lee's memoir in the Diction¬ 
ary of National Biography is extremely erudite, and two valuable 
articles, contributed by Sir Edward Brabrook to the Antiiiuary 
for June and July 190O, might be consulted. See also Stukeley, 
Paleoeraphia Bntannica, No. i. Iij ; Thierry, ConguUe de I'Angle- 
terre (iSjo); and J. Hunter's Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of 
England, Robin Hood (1852). (J. W. H.; F. J. S.) 

ROBIN HOOD’S BAY, a seaside resort in tbe Whitby parlia¬ 
mentary division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
6J m. S.E. of Whitby by a branch of the Nofth-Eastern railway. 
,The bay itself is a shallow indentation of the coast, and is 
fringed with high picturesque cliffs, breached in places by steep- 
sided narrow gullies. The old fishing village overhiuigs the 
cliffs, while the more modem watering-place is mostly built a 
little inland. A fine stretch of sandy shore is exposed at low tide. 

ROBINIA, or Ixicust-Trgb, a genus of about sbe species 
native of the United States and Mexico, belonging to the sub¬ 
order Papilionaceae of the great family Leguminosae. It was 
named by Linnaeus in honour of Jean Robin (1550-1629), 
herbalist to the king of France and his son and successor, 
Vespasien Robin (1579-1660) by whom the best-known species, 
Robinia Pseudaeacia, was introduced into Europe, in the Jardin 
du Roi at Paris in 1636. This tree, the bastard acacia, or 
false aracia, and often called erroneously acacia, is now widely 
cultivated as an ornamental tree in this country and on the 
European continent. It grows from 30 to 60 ft. high, and 
bears long, graceful, compound leaves with 9 to 17 bright 
green oblong leaflets, and white fragrant ftowers in loose 
pendulous racemes, recalling the laburnum in habit. There 
are many varieties in English gardens varying in the method 
of growth, the presence or absence of thorns (insistent ^inose 
stipules) on the branches and the colour of the Sower. 

In the eastern United States, where it is native, it grows 
from 70 to 80 ft. high with a trunk 3 or 4 ft. in diameter. It 
is one of the most vmuable timber trees of the American forest. 
The wood is heavy, very hard, strong, close-grained and durable, 
and is extensively us^ in shipbuilding, also for posts and 
other purposes where durability in contact with tbe ground is 
essential. 

Like many plants of tbe same family, the leaves show deep 
movement, folmng tq;ether at n^t and in dull or wet sreatber; 
for this reason it is less injurious than many trees to plutts 
growing in its shade, as the min is able more qukddy to readh, 
the ground bmteat^ ‘ 
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ROBINS, BENJAMIN (1707-1751), English man of science 
and engineer, was bom at Bath in 1707. His parents were 
Quakers in poor circumstances, and gave him very little educa¬ 
tion. Having come to London by the advice of Dr Henry 
Pemberton (1694-1771), who had recognized his talents, he 
for a time maintained himself by teaching mathematics, but 
soon devoted himself to engineering and the study of fortifica¬ 
tion. In particular he carried out an extensive series of ex¬ 
periments in gunnery, embodying his results in his famous 
treatise on Ntw Principles in Gunnery (174*), which contains 
a description of his ballistic pendulum (see Chronograph). 
Robins also made a number of important experiments on the 
resistance of the air to the motion of projectiles, and on the 
force of gunpowder, with computation of the velocities thereby 
communicated to projectiles. He compared the, results of his 
theory with experimental determinations of the ranges of, 
mortars and cannon, and gave practical maxims for the manage¬ 
ment Of artillery. He also made observations On the flight of 
rockets, and wrote on the advantages of rifled barrels. His 
work on gunnery was. translated into German by L. Euler, 
who added, to it a critical commentary of his own. Of less 
interest nowadays are Robins’s more purely mathematiciil' 
writings, stich as his Discourse concerning the Nature and Cer¬ 
tainly oj Sir Isaac Newton’s Methods of Fluxions and of Prime 
and Ultimate Ratios (1735), “ A Demonstration of the Eleventh 
Proposition of Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise of Quadratures ” 
{Phil. Trans., 17*7), and simitar works. Besides his scientific 
labours Robins took an active part in politics. He wrote 
pamphlets in support of the opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, 
and was secretary of a committee appointed by the House of 
(.'ommons to inquire into the conduct of that minister. He' 
also wrote a preface to the Report on the Proceedings of the 
Hoard of General Officers on their Examination into the Conduct 
of Lieutenant-General Sir John Cope, in which he gave an apology 
for the battle of Prestonpans. In 1749 he was appointed 
engineer-general to the East India Company, and went out to 
superintend the reconstruction of their forts; but his health 
soon failed, and he died at Fort St David on the a9th of July 
if.'ii- 

His works were published in two volumes in 1761. 

ROBINSON, EDWARD (1794-1863). American Biblical 
.scholar, was bom in Southington, Connecticut, on the loth 
of April 1794, the eon of William Robinson (1754-1825), 
minister of the Congregational Church of Southington. He 
gradnated in 1816 at Hamilton College. In 1821 he came 
under the influence and teaching of Moses Stuart, the second 
edition of whose Hebrew Grammar he helped to prepare for 
the press in 1823, and through whom he was appiomted in 
the same year instructor in Hebrew in Andover Seminary. 
With Stuart he translated in 1825 the first edition of WinePs: 
Grammar of New Testament Greek; and alone he translated 
WahPs Clains Pkilolopca Novi Testamenti (1825). In 1826-30 
he studied in Germany, especially at Halle, under Getenias; 
Tholuck and Rhdiger, and at Berlin, under Neonder, 
was professor (extraordinary) of sacred literature and librarian. 
at Andover in 1830-33, resigning because of danprous epileptic 
attacks; and in 1831-35 he edited the Biblical Re^sifoiy, 
which he founded and carried on very largely by hk own con*. 
tributions, assisted somewhat by his young German wife, 
Theresa Albertina Lutse (1797-1869), the dau^ter of Professor. 
Ludwig Heinrich von Jakob of Halle, a linguist of considerable 
ability, and n writer (in her eiudy years under the pseudonym. 
“ Taivi ”) of essays and sti^ics. In 1837 he ac^ted the 
professorMiipof Biblical literature in Union TheologicalSeminary, 
ahd left America for three years of study in Palestine and 
Germany, ihe fruit of which, his BiUical Researehes, published 
in i§4i, brought him the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society m .aWl ’'A second volume (rf Researehes appeared in 
iSM -to sum up his important topographn^ studies 
inWmHf wHiblical jMfittpby were cut short by cataract in 
^tdbid by bis death Hmeiw York city on the s7th of January, 
IsA. A and exegete, Robinson nuut 


be considered the pioneer and father of Biblical geography— 
his BibHetd sff«Mare*er, 4 ibpplemented' by the Physi^ Geography 
of the Holy Lahi (1865), were based on careful personal ex¬ 
ploration and 'tempered by a thoroughly critical spirit, which' 
was possiUy at times too sceptical of local tradition. Of 
scarcely less value in their day were bis Greek Harmony of the 
Gospels (1845 ^6d often) and his Greek and English Lexicon of 
the New Testament (1836; revised 1847 and 1850). He estab¬ 
lished in 1843 and edited for some year the Biiliotheea Sacra 
(in whidi the BiUical Repository was merged in 1852), for which- 
he wrote until 1855. 

SetfHen^B.-Bihlthand RoaweUD. Hitchcock, The Life, Wrilinfs 
and CMaraiter of Eduard Robinson (New York, 1H63); a biography 
of kfrs IfoUnaon-was publiahed, with a collection of her stories, in 
Leipzig, in 2874. 

RORINSONi HSKBY CRABS (1777-1867), English journalist 
and diarist,"the son of a, tanner, was bom at Bury St Edmunds 
on the ,13th of March 1773. In 1796'he entered the office of a 
solicitor in London, but two years later, having inherited a sum 
of money sufficient, to give him a small yearly income, he started 
in 1800 upon a tour on the Continent, travelling chiefly in 
Germany and Bohemia. In 1802 he became a student at the 
university of Jena, where he remained until his return to 
England in 1805.. After vain endeavours to obtain a post in 
the diplomatic service, he was appointed foreign correspondent 
for The Times at Altona. Hb letters, “ From the Banks of 
the Elbe,” were published in this newspaper during 1807, and 
on hb return be became its foreign .editor. In 180S at the 
outbreak of the Peninsular War be was sent out as special war 
correspondent—an innovation in English journalism—for The 
Times to Spain. There he witnessed Sir John Moore’s retreat 
at Corunna. After hb return to England he read for the bar 
at the Middle Tensple, and from 1813 to 1828 he practised as 
a barrister, retiring as soon as he had acquired a modest com¬ 
petence. He is remembered chiefly as the hiend of Lamb, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Southey. He was a great con¬ 
versationalist, and hb breakfast parties rivalled those of Samuel 
Rogers. He died in London On the 5th of February 1867. 

His Diary .of 35 volumes, his Journals of 30 volumes, and his 
Letters and Reminiseenees in 3b volumes, contain vivid pictures 
drawn by an acute and sympathetic observer who had exceptional 
opportunities of studying contemporary celebrities. They are 
preserved at Dr Williams's Library in Gordon Square. London. 
Crabb Robinson seems to have intended to edit these for publica¬ 
tion, but except for a meagre selection edited by Thomas Sadler and 
entitled The Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence of H. Crabb 
Robinson (1869), they have never been reprinted. Crabb Robinson 
was one (A the founders of the Athenaeum Club and of University 
College, London. 

RORINBCRI, JOBM (16^0-1723), Englbh diplomatbt and 
prektt., a sen of John Ri^inson (d. 1651), was born at Cleasby, 
near Darlmgton, on the- 7th of November 1650. Educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, he became a fellow of Oriel College, 
and about 1680 chaplain to the Britbh embassy to Stockholm, 
and' remained in Sweden for nearly thirty years. During the 
absence of the minuter, Philip Warwick, Robhuon acted as 
resident and as envoy extraordinary, and he was thus in Sweden 
during a very interesting and important period; and was per¬ 
forming diplomatic duties at a time when the affairs of northern 
Europe were attracting an unusual amount of attenUen. 
Among'hb adventures not theJeast notewwthy was hb journey 
to Narva withChafleiJMI. in 1700. In 1709 Robinson returned 
to England, and was a]H>ointed dton of Windsor and of Wolver¬ 
hamptonin i7S6he was deCtcid bbhop of Brbtot,and among 
othor ecclenastical positions he held that of dean of the Chapel 
Royal. In August xTtt he became lord privy seal, thb bei^, 
says Lord Stanhbpe, -Mb last time that a bbhop has been 
colled upon to .fill a political office.” In 1712 the biMiop te- 
{wesented England at the impottana congress of Utrecht, and 
as first plenipotentiary he signed the treaty of Utreiht in ^iril. 
1713. Just after hb return to,Eiu^d he was chosen bbhop 
of I^ndon in successidii to died at Hamp¬ 
stead on the iith i7nj»liaiwg bton a great benefactor 

to Oriel College. RmHnson wrote an Acemuet of Sweden: 
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lofethtr vdA .an.Exlraa,ot.i^,iluliiryi.pt Hut Kingdom. By a 
fprsam of. note who rtsidti mam years thm (London, 1695). 
This was translated into French (Anutordam, 171s), and in 
1738 was published with Viscount Mo^woith’s Acmini,of 
Denmark in 16^. Some of his lettfsa are among the ^rafiord 
papers in the British Museum. - . 

A member of the same faniily was Sir -Frederick Philipse 
Robinson (t763-i»5s), a Vii^niatt soldier, who fought for 
Engiand duringjtiu ^nerican war of independence. On the 
conclusion of peace he went to England, and in 1813 and 1814 
he commanded a. brigade under Wellington in Spain. After¬ 
wards he was governor of Tobago, and he became a general in 
1841. He died at Brighton on the ist of January 1852. 

BOBUSOMf JOHH (iS7S-r6*5),- Enj^ish Nonconformist 
divine, was born probably in Ijncolnshire or Nottingham¬ 
shire about 1575, He seems to have studied at Camlwidge, 
and to have been influenced by William Perkins. He took 
orders and-.iheld a curacy in Norwich, but was attracted by 
Puritan doctrines, and finally associated himself with a Con¬ 
gregation meeting at Gainsborough (where the “ John Robinson 
Memorial Church " bears witness to bis work). In 1606 the 
members divided into two societies, Robinson becoming 
minister of the one which made its headquarters at Scrooby, 
a neighbouring village. The increasing hostility of the authori¬ 
ties towards nonconformity soon forced him and his people 
to think of flight, and, not without diflteulty, they succeeded 
in making their escape in detachments to Hdland. Robinson 
settled in. Amsterdam in 1608, but in the following year re¬ 
moved, with a large contingent, to Leiden, where he ministered 
to a community whose numbers gmduaHy grew from one 
hundred to three hundred. In 1630 a considerable minority 
of these sailed for En^ond in the “ Speedwell,” and ultimately 
crossed the Atlantic in the “ Mayflower it was Robinson’s 
intention to .follow as soon as practicable, along with the rest 
of his flock, but he died before the plan could be carried out, on 
the ist of March 1635. 

In .the -early stages of the Arminian controversy he- took 
the Calvinistic side, and even engaged in a public disputation 
with the famous Episcopius. He bore a high reputation even 
among his ecclesiastical exponents, and one of them (Robert 
Baillie) calls him “the most learned, polished and modest 
spirit .that ever that sect enjoyed.” He was large-minded- 
and eminently reasonable in spirit, recognizing parish as¬ 
semblies ' where “ the pure word a^ discipline ” prevailed. 
as true churches of God His sound juifgment is seen in the 
way in which he adjusted the relations of elders and church— 
the most delicate practical problem of Congregationalism. 

Amongst ,his pubUwtlonB niay be mentioned JnstiftcaHon 0/ 
Separation from the'Church (lOio), Apologia Broumistarum UOig), 
A Defence of the Doctrine propounded by the Synod of Dort (tOZs), 
and a'volume of Estays, or Ohservationa Divine and mOral, printra 
in 1625. His Works (drithi one- jexceptlon, A iionumiasim to a 
ManducHon,' .since published .by the, Massachusetts , Historical, 
Society, ser- 4 v., vot i.), including a memoir, .won rejniuted. ,by., 
R. Ashtoh la three vols. in tSjil A snmnuucy of 'their contehts ' 
is given ■ in' O; PiiBChard, HiSory of CongtegafibHaUam "(BoirtOti, 
1867V, iii. 300-344. See iurthoi CoMOBSoaTioNAtisii, and the 
literaturd t/beex*. eitid; aiae,<p,.StjDavas, John fiabinaon (Hartford,; 
Cofinectient. 1897). ... 

BOrasOH* «IB JOmi. WfBBLBY, 

Caiuuhan .statesmgnjAnd, jurist, was the son pf Ctoistoph» 
Rnbinson (171^74798), one of the bond known asUnited 
En^nm Uayutists, wlm .came^to..Cppnda at the<conctigtion,,cd 
the American revolution. He was bom at Berthiet', f^beq,, 
on , .the, nfith of;, liTji, aiid 'Stuf^ undpr Jeon 
Stncbatij.biy whom.his n^oua and pol^csd. ideu were mnefa 
influenced , H[i|-.4«rved,,wi^ ,liisltiiK^^ at fhe, fanning of 
the war of iSia, and; tin the. wag .was g{^ia^,acting, 
attomey-genend.iiC Uppm Canada., In iflss he.visitcd.SBi|^aad 
and read W at,linen’s Inn., * 


From ($18 tfli, ifl^„he wgi 
Uppee Capada,itl«t.-»‘>i^e 4 '.“. 



, df ,thei 


cjisk.#istice,of U^p^..jCipbada,f u^uch.^t^ he 
elii0rtly,.heffw .hi jj dwtf 3istof.Jamia]^ ,t8^g. 


w 

Not one of his decisions was ever reversed on apped. Jit' 
1834 and again in 1839 he strongly advocated a federal union 
of.British North America, .and in 1839 oj^sed in .CeiMda and 
the Canada Bili the legislative union of the two Canadas pro¬ 
posed by Lord Durham. In 1854 he was created a baronet 
ofi^e Unit^ Kingdom and in 1855 a D.O.L. of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. His unbending Toryism rendered him a reactionary 
in.politics, but his bitterest opponents admitted his sincerity 
and patriotism. 

Several of his sons rose to eminence, John Beverley Robinson 
(1830-1896) becoming a member of the Dominion parliament 
and lieutenant-governor of Ontario (1880-1887). Qiristopher 
Robinson (1838-1905) was for many years the acknowledged 
leader of the Canadian Bar. 

His Life, by hit sou, Major-General C. W. Robinson, C.B. (Toronto, 
and London, 1904), gives a very fovoipahle pietiue of the fine old 
colonial gentleman and loyalist. Ror a less, favourable view see 
J. C. Dent, Canadian Portrait Gallery, vol. iv. (Toronto, 1881). 

BpBlHSON, JOHN THOMAS BOMNEY (1793-1882), Irish 
astronomer and physicist, was born in Dublin on the 23rd of 
April 1792. He studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and ob¬ 
tained a fellowship in 1814; for some years he was deputy 
professor of natural philosophy, until in 1821 he obtained the 
college living of Enniskillen. In 1823 he was appointed astro¬ 
nomer of the Armagh observatory, with which he (from 1824) 
combined the living of Carrickmacross, but he always resided 
at the observatory, engaged in researches connected witli 
astronomy and physics, until his death on the 28th of February 
1882. 

Robinson publLshcd a number nf papers In scientific journals, 
and the Armagh catalogue of stars (Placer of yy; Stare oheerved from 
idrS to tSff at the Armagh Observatory, Dubliu, 1839), but he is 
bust known as tho inventor (184b) of the cup-anemometer for 
registering the velocity ot tlic wiiui. 

BflBlMSON, SIB JOSEPH BENJAMIN (1845- ), South 

African mine-owner, was born at Cradoqk, Cape Colony, in 
1845. At the age oi, sixteen he started business as a general 
trader, wool-buyer and stock-breeder, but rni the discovery of 
diamonds in South . Africa in 1867 he hastened to the Vaal 
river district, where, by purchasing the stones from the natives 
and afterwards by buying diamond-bearing land, notably 
at .Kimberley, .he soon acquired a considerable lortvme. Hu 
was mayor of Kimberiey in 1880, and for four yean-was a 
representative of Griqualand West in the Cape parliament. 
On the discovery nf ,gdd in the Witwatersrand district in t886, 
Robinson puref^ed the Langloagte and Randfontein estates. 
His. views as to the westerly trend of the main gold-bearing reef 
were entirdy contrary to the bulk of South African opinion 
at ifjve time, but events proved him to be correct, .and the 
enormous appreciation in value of his various properties made 
him one of the richest men in South Africa. As a Rand capi¬ 
talist he stood aloof from coml;>inations with other gold-mining 
interests, and took no part in the Johaimesburg reform move¬ 
ment, ’maintaining friendly relatfong with Ptmidep^ Kruger. 
He iclmmed that it was os the resuft of bis represept^ons after 
the Jameson Raid that Kruger appointid the Industrial Com¬ 
mission of 1897, whose recommendations—had the^ been 
icarried out—wiwd have remedied some of the Uitlander 
grievances. In 1908 he was created a Imronet. 

BQBINBON, MARY [“Feidiu”] (1758-1800), .English 
actress and author, was bom in Bristol on the 37th of Novei^r 
17,^, the daughter of a captain of a whaler named Derby- 
In 4;774 she was married to Thomas Robinson, a clerk in Immion, 
wh^ her remarkable beanty brmight her many attentions; 
and when, after two years of fashionable fife, her husband waa 
aitested for debt, she shared his imprisonment. She,had ber^ 
a..j7iieoocioiu child, encouraged to write verses, and wh^ in 
Kjqgls Bench . prisim she coowleted :the.icaUeOtioni.pablii^ 
iq .two volumes in .1775., On her release, tfaai^ to (lartkk- 
sbesjecur^Aii engag^nnent atl)niry:Lane, molMiig .A Ni^teisbt 
fiffLoppearancei w, Jijljst in, 1776. 

1779.she was F^ita miCamcks .genimLof Thf.W»Uar-t 7 <ws. 
beauty totop^vated Geot|^, «£ 
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George IV.), then in his eighteenth year, that he began 
a correspondence with her, signing himself “ Florirel.” She 
was for about two years his mistress, but he then deserted her, 
even dishonouring his bond for £10,000, payable when he came 
of ^e, and left her to obtain a pension of £500 in exchange 
for it from Charles James Fox, Owing to the hostility of public 
(pinion, she feared to return to the stage, but she published some 
more volumes of her writings. There are numerous charming 
portraits of " Perdita ” ; two in the Wallace Collection, by 
Kcynolds and by Gainsborough, reveal “ her grave, refined 
beauty.” Hoppner, Cosway and Romney also painted her. 

See Memoirs 0/ Mary Hohinson, " I'erdita," with introduction 
and notes by J. h. Molloy (1894). 

HOBINSON, THEIODORE {1852-1896), American artist, was 
Iwrn at Irasburg, Vermont, in 1852. He was a pupil of J. L. 
(l^rome and (^arolus-Duran in Paris, and worked with Claude 
Monet. He received the Webb Prize in 1890 for his *' Winter 
Landscape,” and the Shaw Fund in 1892 for his “ In the Sun,” 
a study of a pca.sant girl. He became a member (1881) of 
the Society of American Artists. He died in New York city 
on the 2nd of April 1896. 

ROB ROY (1671-1734), the popular designation of a famous 
Highland outlaw whose prowess is the theme of one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, was by descent a Maegregor, being the 
younger son of Donald Maegregor of Glengyle, lieutenant- 
coloncl m the army of James II., by his wife, a daughter of 
Wilham Campbell of Glencaves. He received the name Roy 
from his red hair, and latterly adopted Campbell as his surname 
on account of the acts proscribing the name of his clan. Though 
in stature not much above the middle height, he was so muscular 
and thickly set that few were his equals in feats of strength, 
while the unusual length of his arms gave him an extraordinary 
Mvantuge m the use of the sword. His eyes were remarkably 
keen and piercing, and with his whole expression formed an 
appropriate complement to his powerful physical frame. He 
inherited a small property on the Braes of Balquhidder, and 
at first devoted himself to the rearing of cattle. Having 
formed a band of armed clansmen, he obtained, after the 
accession of William III., a commission from James II. to levy 
war on all who refused to acknowledge him as king, and in the 
autumn of 1691 made a descent on Stirlingshire to carry off 
the cattle of Lord Livingstone, when, being opposed bv the 
villagers of Kippen, he also seized the cattle from all the Wes 
of the village. Shortly afterwards he married Helen Mary, 
daughter of Maegregor of Comar. On the death of Gregor 
Maegregor, the chief of the clan, in 1693 he managed, though 
not the nearest heir, to get himself acknowledged chief, obtaining 
control of the lands stretching from the Braes of Balquhidder 
to the shores of I/ich I^mond, and situated between the posses¬ 
sions^ of Argyll and those of Montrose. To assist in carrying 
on his trade as cattle-dealer he borrowed money from the 1st 
duke of Montrose, and, being unable to repay it, he was in 
1712 evicted from his property and declared an outlaw. Taking 
refuge in the more inaccessible Highlands, Rob Roy from this 
time forward supported himself chiefly by depredations com¬ 
mitted in the most daWng manner on the duke and his tenants, 

* capture him being unsuccessful. During the 

rebellion of 1715, though nominally siding with the Pretender, 
he did not take an active part in the battle of Sheriffmuir 
except in plundering the dead on both sides. He was included 
m the Act of Attainder; but, having for some time enjoyed 
the friendship of the duke of Argyll, he obtained, on making 
his submission at Inveraray, a promise of protection. He now 
established his residence at Craigroyston, near Loch Lomond, 
whence for some time he levied blackmail as formerly upon 
Montrose, escaping by his wonderful address and activity 
eve^' effort of the English garrison stationed at Inversnaid 
to bnng him to Justice. Ultimately, through the mediation of 
Ai^^ he TO reconciled to Montrose, and in 172a he made 
subrntewn t<f General Wade; he was carried off, and imprisoned 
in Newgate, and in was pardoned just as he was to be 
Ignijgrted to Barbados. He then returned to Scotland. 


According to a notice in the Ceiedotrian Mercury he died at 
Balquhidder on the aSth of December 1734. He was buried 
in Balquhidder churchyaurd. 

The best lives are K. Maclcay, Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy 
(1818; new 1881) ; A. H. MUlar, Story of Rob Roy (1883). Sm 
also Sir W. Scott s mtroduction to the novel Rob Roy An early 
account. The Highhmd Rogue, &c. {1723), is ascribed to Defoe. 

ROBSART, the maiden name of Lady Amy Dudley (153s- 
1560), wife of Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards carl of Leicester. 
She was the daughter of Sir John Robsart of Norfolk, and was 
married to Lord Robert on the 4th of June 1550. The marriage 
was apparently arranged by the family for business reasons, 
and there is no ground for supposing that it was a love match, 
or that she was beautiful. Her attraction lay in her estate, 
which was a provision for a younger son. During the early 
years of the marriage her husb^d was entangled in the rebellion 
of his family against Queen Mary, and was imprisoned in the 
Tower. She visited him there, and acted for his interests. 
After his release she saw little of him. When Elizabeth 
became queen in 1559 Lord Robert was soon known to be her 
favourite, and it was believed that she would marry him if 
he were free. His wife never came to court and was never in 
his company. Stories were set about to the effect that she 
was suffering from cancer and would soon die. Quadra, the 
Spanish ambassador, reported to the king of Spain that the 
queen had repeated this rumour to him. In 1560 she went 
by her husband’s directions to Cumnor Place, a house near 
Oxford, rented by his agent Anthony Forster or Forrester 
member of parliament for Abingdon. Here she was found 
lying dead on the floor of the hall on the 8th of September 
15^ by her servants, whom she had allowed to go to Abingdon 
Fair. The circumstances of her death never have been, and 
now Mnnot be cleared up. A coroner’s jury, which her husband 
did his best to pack and influence, attributed her end tooccident. 
There is no evidence against Dudley, unless it be evidence that 
he was a most unscrupulous man, and that he was generally 
believed to have murdered several other persons who stood in 
his way. 


Sm G. Adlard, Amy Robsart and Leyceeter (London, 1870), 
W. Rye, The Murder of Amy RiAsart (London, 1883) 


ROBSON, S’TDART (1836-1903), American actor, whose 
real name was Robson Stuart, was bom in Annapolis, Maryland, 
on the 4th of March 1836. An unintentionally humorous 
appearance in a serious part in 1852 showed him that Ids forte 
was comedy; and in partnership with W. H. Crane from 
1877 to 1889 he was very successful as a comedian. The 
Henrietta licing one of their best productions. He died on the 
29th of April 1903. His wife. May Robson, also became well 
known as an actress. 

ROBY, HENRY JOHN (1830- ), Englbh classical scholar 

and writer on Roman law, was bom at Tomwortli on the 12th 
of August 1830. He was educated at St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge (senior classic, 1853; fellow, 1854). From 1866 to 1868 
he was professor of jurisprudence at University College, London, 
and from 1872 to 1874 commissioner of endowed schools. From 
1890 to 1895 he was member of parliament in the Liberal interest 
for the Eccles division of Lancashire. The book by which he 
is perhaps best known is his Grammar of the Latin Language 
from Plautus to Suetonius, a storehouse of illustrative quota¬ 
tions from Latin literature, but his most important works deal 
with Roman law —Introduction to Justinian’s Digest (1884) 
and Roman Private Late (1902). 

ROC, or more correctly Rukr, a fabulous bird of enormous 
size which carri« off elephants to feed its young. The legend 
of the roc, familiar to every one from the Arabian Nights, was 
widely spread in the East; and m later times fte home of the 
inonstn was sought in the dhvctkM of Madi^^scar, whence 
gigantic fronds of the Raphia palm very like a quill in form 
appear to have been brou^t under the name of roc’s featli«s 
(see Yule’s Marco Polo, bk. in. ch. 33, and Academy, 1^, 
No. 620). Such a feather was brou^t to the Great K^, 
and we read also of a etoantic stamn iff a roc's ocrill h«n<r 
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brought to Sp^ by a mochant from the »Tuna seas (Abu 
Qinud of Spain, in Daqilr!, s.v.). The roc is hardly different 
from the A^ian 'tmkd (see Phoenix); it is also identified 
wiA the Persian Hmttrgh, the bird which figures in Firdausi’s 
epic as the foster-father of the hero Zal, father of Rustam. 
Wien we go farther back into Persian antiquity we find an 
immortal bird, amm, or (in the MinH-khifaih) sJnaptrii, which 
shakes the ripe fruit from the mythical tree that bears the seed 
of all useful things. Sinamru and slmur;^ seem to be the same 
word. In Indian legend the garuda on which Vishnu rides is 
the king of birds (Benfey, PantsduUantra, iii. 98). In the 
Pahlavi translation of the Indian story as represented by the 
Syrian Kdllag and Damnag (ed. Bickell, 1876), the simurgh 
takes the pla^ of the garuda, while Ibn al-Mogaffa' (Calila et 
Dinrna, ed. De Sacy, p. ia6) speaks instead of the 'ankfi. The 
later Syriac, curiously enough, has apparently the 

behemoth of Job transformed into a bird. 

For a collection of legends about the roc, sec Lane’s Arabian 
Nigkts, chap. xx. notes 32, 02, and Yule, ui supra. Also see Bochart, 
Hierot, bk. vi. ch. xiv. ; DamM, i. 41^ ii. 177 seq. ; i. 

419 seq.; Ibn Batata, iv. 305 seq.; Spiegel, Bran. Attsrtumsk. 
ii. 118. 

ROCAMADO0R, a village of south-western France, in the 
department of Lot, 36 m. N.N.E. of Cahors by road. Pop. 
(1906) 296. Rocaraadour, a famous place of pilgrimage, is 
most strikingly situated. Its buildings rise in stages up the side 
of a cliff on the right bonk of the Alzou, which here runs between 
rocky walls 400 ft. in height. Flights of steps ascend from the 
lower town to the churches—a group of massive buildings 
half-way up the cliff. The chief of them is the church of Notre- 
Dame (1479), containing the wooden figure of the Madonna 
reputed to have been carved by St Amadour. The church 
opens on to a terrace called the Plateau of St Michel, where there 
is a broken sword said to be a fragment of " Durondal,” once 
wielded by the hero Roland. The mterior walls of the church 
of St Sauveur are covered with paintings and inscriptions 
recalling the pilgrimages of celebrated persons. The sub¬ 
terranean church of St Amadour (ti66) extends boieath 
St Sauveur and contains relics of the saint. On the summit 
of the cliff stands the chfiteau built in the middle ages to 
defend the sanctuaries. 

Rocomadour owes its origin to St Amadour or Amateur, who, 
according to tradition, chose the place as a hermitage for his 
devotions to the Virgin Mary. The saint is identified with 
Zacchaeus the publican and disciple of Jesus, who is said to 
have journeyed to Gaul to preach the gospel. The renown 
of Rocamadour as a place of pilgrimage dates from the early 
middle ages. 

ROGAMBOIR, Allium Scorodoprasum, a hardy bulbous 
perennial occurring in a wild state in sandy pastures and waste 
places throughout Europe, but not common in the south; in 
Britain it is rare, and found in the north of England and the 
south of Scotland. Its cultivation does not appear to be of 
ancient date; it is not mentioned by Greek and Roman authors, 
and there are only a small number of original common names 
among ancient peoples (A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated 
Plants, p. 73). The plant is grown for its bulbs, which are 
smaller and milder than those of garlic, and consist of several 
cloves chiefly produced at the roots. The cloves are planted 
about the end of February or in March, and treated like garlic 
or shallot. When mature, the bulbs are taken up, dried and 
stored for use. 

ROCH, ST (Lat. Rochus; Ital. Rocco; Span. Roque; Fr. 
Roch) (d. *337), a confessor whose deaUi is commemorated 
on the i6th of August; he is specially invoked against the 
Prague. According to his Acta, he was bom at h^tpdlkr, 
France, about 1395. He early began to manifest strict asceti¬ 
cism and great deimutness, and on the death of his parents in 
his twmti^ year he gave all his substimee to the poor. Oomii^ 
to Italy during on cpdemic of plague, he was very diligent in 
tending the sick in the public hoqiitals at Aquapendente, 
Otsena smd Rome, and effacted mo^ niroculous cures by 
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prayer and simple contact. < After similar ministries at Piaoenta 
he himself fell ill. He was expdled from the town, and with¬ 
drew into the forest, whne he would have perish^ had not 
a dog belonging to a nobleman named Gothaidus supplied him 
with bread. On his return to Montpellier he was arrested as 
a spy and thrown into prison, where he died on the s6th of 
August 1337, having previously obtained from God this favour 
—that all plague-stricken persons invoking him should be 
heal^. His cult spread through Spain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy, A magnificent temple was raiiwd to ■ him 
at Venice, where his body is believed to lie, and numerous 
brotherho^ have been instituted in his honour. He is usually 
represented in the garb of a pilgrim, with a wound in his thigh, 
and with a dog near him carrying a loaf in its mouth. 

Soo Aeta sanctorum, August, iii. 38o.-4t5 5 Charles Cahfer, Lts 
Caraettristijuss dss saints (Taris, 1867), pp. 316-317. (H< f>a-) 

ROOHAHBEAB. JEAN BAPTISTE DONATIEN DB VIMBOR, 

Comte de (1735-1807), French soldier, was bom at Vendfime 
(Loir-et-Cher) on the ist of July 1735. He was originally 
destined for the church and was brought up at the Jesuit 
college at Blois, but after the death of his elder brother he 
entered a cavalry regiment, served in Bohemia and Bavaria 
and on the Rhine, and in 1747 had attained the rank of colonel. 
He took part in the siege of Maestricht in 1748, became governor 
of Vendome in 1749, and after distinguishing himself in_s756 
in the Minorca expedition was promoted brigadier of infim^. 
In 1757 and 1758 he fought in Germany, notably at Crefdd, 
received several wounds in the battle of Clostcrcomp (1760), 
was appointed marichal de. camp in 1761 and inspector ci 
cavalry and was frequently consulted by the ministers on 
technical points. In 1780 he was sent, with the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant-general, in command of 6000 French troops to help 
the American colonists under Washington against the English. 
He landed at Newport, Rhode Island, on the loth of July, 
but was held here inactive for a year, owing to his reluctance 
to abandon the French fleet, which was blockaded by the 
British in Narragansett Bay. At last, in July 1781, Rochun- 
beau’s force was able to leave Rhode Island and, marching 
across Connecticut, joined Washington on the Hudson. Then 
followed the celebrated march of the combined forces to York- 
town, where on the 33nd of September they formed a junction 
with the troops of Lafayette ; as the result Cornwallis was 
forced to surrender on the 19th of October. Throughout, 
Rochambeau had displayed an admirable spirit, placing himself 
entirely under Woshmgton’s command and handling tus troops 
as part of the American army. In recognition of his services. 
Congress voted him and his troo;» the thanks of the nation and 
presented him with two cannon taken from the English. Hiese 
guns, which Rochambeau took back to Vendome, were re¬ 
quisitioned in 1793. On his return to France he was loaded 
with favours by Louis XVI. and was made governor of Picardy. 
During the Revolution he commanded the Army of the North 
in 1790, but resigned in 1793. He was arrested during the 
Terror, and narrowly escap^ the guillotine. He was sub¬ 
sequently pensioned by Bonaparte, and died at Thor 4 (Loir- 
et-Cher) on the 10th of May 1807. 

A statue of Roduunbeau by Ferdinand Hoomr, the gift of 
France to the United States, was unveiled in Lafayette Square, 
Washington, by President Roosevelt on the 34th of May sget. 
The ceremony was mode the occasion of a great demonstration 
of friendship between the two nations. France was represented 
by her ambassador, M. Cambon, Admiral Fournier and Cemral 
Brugge, a detachment of uulors and marines from the warship 
“(kiulois” being pri^t. Representatives of the Lafayette 
and Rochambeau families also attended. Of the many speeches 
periiaps the most striking was that Senator HenryC. Lotte, 
who, curiously enough in the dreumstances, prefaced his 
eloquent impredatkm of the services rendmd to the Ameriom 
cause by France by a brilliant ritetdi of the way in adiidi 
die French had been driven out of North Amnica oyiEngfauid 
and her colonists ccabined. General Bragire, ,in te .iN>ceel^ 
quoted Roduunbeau's wordi, uttered k 3781: 
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fMfrr HOUS, a ft la men:’ A “ Kocbambeau ” was 

held sinaultaneoiisly^in Paris. 

The Mimnret miMatres, hiatorii/ues el poMt^uts, de Uachumbeau 
weic vabluhed by Luce de Lancival in 1809. Oi the hr»t volume 
a part, translated into Eiiglisii by M. W. E. Wright, %va.s published 
in 18ondor the title o( Memoirs of the Marshal Count tie II. 
relmiv'e to the War of Independence in the United States. Rocham- 
brau't corrcspondonco during the American campaign is published 
in H. dJonwil. Htst. de la parttapahon de la p'rante d I’itablissement 
des Etats Unis d'AmMc/ue, vol. v. (Paris, i8yt). See Duchesne, 
•' Ail tour de Kochambean " in the Jlevue des facuttis eatholtques de 
Vmest (i«<)8-rooo); E. Gachot, " Rochambeau " in the Nomelle 
Revue (looj); H. dc Oanniors, " La Demidrc Campagne du tnarAchal 
dc Rochambeau ’’ in the Revue des questions htstoriques (1901). 

ROCKDAUE, a municipal, county and parliamentary borough 
of l,ancashire, England, on the river Koch, loi m. N.N.E. from 
Manchester and 196 m. N.W. by N. from London, on the 
Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (tSgi) 76,161 ; 
(loot) 8^,t74. By means of the .Kochdale canal and con¬ 
nexions it has water communications in every direction. The 
site rises sharply from the Koch, near its confluence with the 
Spodden, and from the high-lying public park of Kochdale 
fine views of the picturesque neighbourhood are obtained. 
Several interesting old houses remain in the vicinity of the 
town. The parish church of St Chad is built on the site of a 
church erected in. the 12th century, but itself retains no portion 
earlier than the Perpendicular period. In the churchyard is 
buried John Collier (1708-1786), a local author, artist and 
caricaturist, who was among the first to recognize and utilize 
in writing the humour of the Lancashire dialect, and attained 
considerable fame under the pseudonym of Tim Bobbin. The 
town hall is an extensive and elaborate structure in the Decorated 
style, with a tower. Of educational charities the principal is 
the Archbishop Parker free grammar school, founded in 1565. 
There are also technical and art schools; and a large Roman 
Catholic orphanage. Among other public institutions are 
the public library, the infirmary, the literary and scientific 
society and the art society. Rochdale was the birthplace of 
the co-operative movement. The Equitable Pioneers Society 
(1844) numbers over'11,000 members, with a capital of over 
£350,000. A handsome co-operative store, belonging to the 
Rochdale Provident Co-operative Society, was opened in igoo. 
A statue of John Bright (1891) recalls the connexion of the 
statesman and his family with Rochdale. The staple manu¬ 
factures arc those of woollens and cottons. There are, besides, 
foundries, iron-works and machine-factories. Coal and stone 
are obtained extensively in the neighbourhood. Frequent 
cattle and horse fairs are held. Rochdale was incorporated 
in 1656, and includes several townships. The corporation 
consists rof a mayor, 10 aldermen' and .30 councillors. The 
county borough was created in 1888. The parliamentary 
borough, which faas returned one member since 1832, folb 
between the Middleton and Heywood divisions of the county. 
Area of municipal borough, 6446 acres. 

Rochdale (Recedham, Rachedam, Rachedal) takes its 
name from the river on which it stands. A Roman road 
passed the site, and a Saxon castle stood in Costleton, one 
of the component parts of the town. In Edward the Con- 
ftsior’s reign roost of the land was held by Gomel the Thane, 
bat after the Conqurot the manor probably came into the 
bands of Roger de Poictou, from whom it passed to tbe Lacys 
and like their other lands became merged in the duchy of Lan¬ 
caster. From 1462 to 1635 the crown seems to have leased 
it to the Byron family. In 1625 Charles I. conveyed the 
manor in tru^ ifcir the eail of Holdemesse, and in 1638 it was 
sold to Sir ’John< Byron, afterwards Boron Byron of Rochdale, 
whose deecendants held it till 1823 when it was sold to the 
.DeardenS. Manor ooorts stUI held pcriodicaUy. Henry HI. 
in 1240-^41 granted by charter to Edmund de Lacy the ri^t to 
hold a weekly market on Wednesday and an annuid fair on 
the feast of SS Simon and Jude (38th October). Eariy in 
Gentge llL’a re%a...the market day was changed to Monday. 
tJam of. the eariy'iBduitries, cutlery and hat-making, date 
liilHil^ji^dOt the mid^lof the. 1:6th century. Ihe wo(^en 


industry is generalljr, but erroneoody, said to bavo been intro¬ 
duced by Flemish immigrants in Edward llL’s reign; 
with the cognate trades of dyeing and fulling, its importance 
only dates from the early fwt of the ,17th contyry. It,was 
not till 1795 that a cptton mill was built herc,.gnd in the latter 
half of the r8th cesituiy the town was famed for its woollen, not 
its cotton manufactures. 

See H. Fisbwick, History oj the Parish of Rochdale (18S9). 

BOCHE, SIR BQYUi, BarTi (1743-1807), Irish soldier 
and politician, famous for his “ bulls,” came of a branch of 
the family of the Viscounts .Fermoy. He served in the 
American War, and sat in the . Irish parliament from 1777 
onwards, being created a baronet in 1782. for his,loyalty to 
the government. He supported the Union, and one ,of his 
recorded “ bulb ”—^many, however, being only fastened on 
him—was his declaration that he would have “ the two sisters ” 
(England and Ireland) “ embrace like one brother.” Sir 
Boyle Roche wa.s a characteristically witty and genial Irish¬ 
man, and was ma.ster of the ceremonies at Dublin fustic. 

ROCHEFORT, HENRL Marquis de Rochefort-Lu9ay 
(1830- ), French politician, was bom in Paris on the 30th 

of January 1830. His father was a Legitimist noble who as 
“ Edmond Rochefort ” was well known as a writer of vaude¬ 
villes ; his mother’s views were republican. After experience 
as a medical student, a clerk at the Hotel de Ville, a play¬ 
wright and a journalist, he joined the staff of the Figaro 
in 1863; but a series of hb articles, afterwards publbhod as 
Les Franfais de la Dicadence (3 vols., 1866-68), brought the 
paper into collision with the authorities and caused the ter¬ 
mination of hb engagement. In collaboration with different 
dramatists he had meanwhile written a long series of successful 
vaudevilles, which began with the Monsieur bien mis at tlie 
Folies Dramatiques in 1856. On leaving the Figaro Rochefort 
determined to start a paper of hb own. La Lanleme. The 
paper was seized on its eleventh ^peoxance, and in August 
1868 Rochefort was fined 10,000 francs, with a year’s imprison¬ 
ment. He then published his paper in Brusseb, whence it was 
smuggled into France. Printed in French, English, Spanish, 
Italian and German, it went the round of Europe. After a 
second prosecution he fled to Belgium. A series of duels, of 
which the most famous was one fought with Paul de Cassagnac 
a propos of an article on Joan of Arc, kept Rochefort in the 
public eye. In 1869, after two unsuccessful candidatures, he 
was returned to the Chamber of Deputies by the first ckcon- 
scription of Parb. He was arrested on the frontier, only to 
be almost immediately released, and forthwith took hb seat. 
He renewed hb onslaught, on the empire) starting a new piqier, 
the Marseillaise, as the organ of political meetings arranged 
by himself at La Villette. The .staff was appointed on the 
votes of the members, and induded Victor Noir and Pascal 
Grousset. The violent articles in tkb paper led to the duel 
which resulted in Victor Noir’s death at the hands of Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte. The paper was seised, and Rochefort and 
Grousset were sent to prbon for six months. The revolution 
of September was the signal for hb release. He became a 
member of^ the government of National Defence, to thu 
short associatioa with the forces of la^ and order .map soon 
broken on account of hb openly expressed sympathy with 
the Communards. On the nth of May 1871 he fled in db- 
gube from Parb. A week earlier he had resigned with a 
handful of other deputies from the National Assembly rather 
than countenance dbmemberment of France. Arrested 
at Meaux by the Versailles government, he was detained for 
some time in prbon with a nervous illness befroe be was con¬ 
demned under military law to imprisonment for life,. In 
spite of Victor Hugo’s, efforts on hb behalf he was tranqmrted 
to New Cdedonia. In 1874 he otcaped pn board an Amwican 
vessel to San Francisco. He lived in London and Geneva 
until the general amnesty permitted hb return to France .m 
1880. In Geneva he resuin^ the publicatkro of^ ldt iLstniUm, 
and in the Parisiaa .^papers articlei constabtly appcMed 
fromhU pen. When MjengihiiA i88e> the .genroni amnesty 
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]krmitted his rkuro to Pi^k belou'odtd iiMlmuigeaM in the 
Radical and Sncudist iniiertat. ’ For a sherii tuhii'in 1885*46 he 
sat in thoChanllKr of Deputicsj pieht opjSortunity 

next year for his talent‘for inflainflig piibhei'pinion 'in'the 
Boulatigist agitation. He was condoned tO'idRentiDn in a 
forttess 'in Augost 1889 at the same time hs Geheml Boulanger, 
sThom he had followed tnt&‘iexite. He eoiitihahd his polemic 
from'London, and after'the -saicide of General’'Boulanger he 
attacked Constuns, minmtier of the inteiSihr in the FrSycinet 
cabinet; with the utmost vWence, in a series of articles'whick 
led' to an interpeUation in the chamber 'in dhoumstartces’ of 
ttdld exdtement and' disbrder. The' Buiaiha' sca»d«Us fiir* 
nished hirn with another occasion, and he created sometiting- 
of a sensation hy a statement in the Figaro Uiall! he had met 
M. Clemenceau at the table of the financier Cdmdlius Hen, 
In 1895 he returned to Paris, two years before- the Dreyfus 
affair supplied him with another paint d’appktit He became 
a leader of the anti-Dreyfusards, and had a'-^incipal share 
in the organization of the press campaign.' Subsequently he 
was editor of is Pa/rw. *' 

Besides his plaj's and articles in the journals he published .several 
separate works, among them- being;' /.es Petits Sfyitires ie I'HBlet 
ties Ventes (i86i), a collection of his an ciitkisnis! Les Dipravh 
(Geneva, 188*); Les Naufragmrs (1876) ; L'Evadi (1883), 
Napolion dernier (3 vois., 1884); and Les Avetdures de ma stie 
(3 vols., 1896). • ' ^ 

ROCHEFORT, a small town of Belgium,''situated on the 
Lomme, a tributary of the Lcsse,' in thfe S.E.! of the province 
of Namur close to the Ardennes. Resident pop^ (1904) 3068, 
which in July and August « doubled. It«' of ancient origin, 
its position at the point where the route to St' Hubert crossed 
that from Li^e to Bouillon having noiade it at,all times aplace 
of some importance. The ruins .of the old castie, which gave 
the place its name and a title'to a long line of counts who had 
the right of coining their own money, stiH exist. This castle 
underwent many sieges and suffered much in earlier wars, 
especially at the hands of Marshal de Chatillon iit i6j6. Kochc- 
fort is noted for its healriiiness, and is a favounte place of 
residence. It also attracts every' summer a large number (rf 
visitors and tourists, who visit it on account of the remarkable 
grdttoes in its neighbourhood. One of theie '» situated in 
the town itself and is known by its nanw. This grotto contains 
six haHs or Chambers, the largest of which is'ctfil^ the Sabbat, 
and is remarkable for its great 'height. Bat thi most famous 
are the grottoes of Han, situated three miles from Rodiefort 
at Han sur Lesse. Here the river Lasse passes' by a subterranean 
and undiscovered passage under the hill called BoCme orBoine. 
The endeavour to trace the course of the river led to the dis¬ 
covery of the grottote, whidi consist of fifteett'.'separate halls, 
connected by passages more or less short and eihtsging on the 
river in a dark and extensive cavern forming a sort of side 
creek or bay. Except in' flood-time, When the'exit has to be 
used, the entrance isticar'the point where the river disappeaM 
at What is called the gap or hole of Belvtox, and the exit is 
made by, boat from the cavern last described, Whid» leads out 
to the open river. A beautiful effect is i^Ordra by the passage 
from the complete darkness of this caVwb into theTi^. Ine 
finest stalactites are in the' three halls 'C&tl^ the Mysterieuses, 
the Vigneron and the Draperies. In the last-named is “ the 
tomb,” which looks aS if chLseHed out Of White marble. The' 
centtd hail—caffed the Salle . d’Armes—is immense, and one 
of the river channels flows through it. Electtw light has been 
introdnixdi Hear Rochefort ar^ the famotri red wbU quarries 
of St Remy, and the <fld CiSttrciUn abbey ■Of thirnam* is now 
a Tnmpist seririnary. ' ' 

RecaRFOffr. a town uf Wtetem FrahOe, eapluit WE an amis' 
dissement fh the'dMartmeht ed d«KMt»4<ttr{eurer>a 
S.S.B.' bf La 'Jloehelte on the State railway from Hantes to 
Bortfcanx, PUp:"<i^ town, ^t-433S fiommuiiepafi^p*. it 
is situated on^h right ba'nk^'Of 'tiuE'aiimntei'Wm from tfen 
AtlaWic, and 41 buat j^rHy'On ih«f‘»ide9bf"» fcoky hiiismd 
partly oa^an did niarsKted. ’ThO town is lUid dw 'witb'jgNait 


regularity; the streets being wide and etcaight mdrmititna 
round the Place Colbert, in the'middlewf tehioh 'it 'a moiWBientiU' 
fondtain of the i8th century. ' The >'public institutiUnt'.of 
Rochefort comprise the' sub-prefeeture, ^ first initlnoe 

and of commerce, a board of trade ^itration; nohambteiid 
oommerce, a lycfe for boys, a college' foo'^nrls and schools of 
drawing and architecture. The fortifications hre st^L Below 
Rochefort the Charente is' crossed by'a pant iramiordetir.,,tile 
carrier of which is sospended at'a height whicH admits of the 
tallest ships passing underneath at any) time, 'rhete are both 
a naval end a commercial harbour. 'nje> former has the ad* 
vantage Of deep anchorage well protected by batteries at the 
mouth of the river, and the roadstead il'p^ettly safe. The 
windii^ of the channel, however, between Kxichefort and the 
Sea, and the bar at the entrance tender navigatibn dangerous. 
Rochefort is capital of-the fourth maritime'aiTcndiSsement; which 
stretches from the bay of BOurgneuf to the toast of Spain. 
Hie naval liarbour and arsenal, separated fiWn.'the town by a 
line of fortifications with three gateSj cOntam 'large covered 
building yards, repairing docks and totensive timber basins 
on both banks of the river. The arsenal. haS also a ropewaik 
dating from 1668, a school of navigation and''pBotage, the 
offices of. the maritime prefecture, the navy, commissariat, a 
pork of artillery and various: boards of direction emweeted 
with the navy'. Other govemmnte eitablishmettts;at Rochefort 
are karradcs for infantry, artillery ohd marimfs, and the-naval 
hospital and school of medicine, in the grounds of this last 
institution is an artesian well,'sunk.onm86»Ta866'lto a -of 

s8oo ft, and yielding water with m .temperature of , 100' F. 
The commerciW harbour, higher up the .riUer than the naval 
harbour; has two smaU basiiis, a thkd bgsin with an area of 
15 acres and a depth at neap-tide of a$i ft., at-spring-tide of 
39i ft., and a dry-dock 110 yds. - long. Bteides shipbuilding, 
whidi forms the staple industryi, flour* and saw-sniumg, sail¬ 
cloth, &c.', are among the local manufactures. At the ports 
of Rochefort and Tonnay-Charente (4 m. higher up) there 
entered, in 1905, 265 vessels (166 British)) with a tonnage of 
193,537. . - 

The lordship of Rodiefort, held by powerful nobles as early 
as the iith century, was united to t^ FjKnch Crown by Phibp 
the Fair early in the 14th century j but it was alternately 
Seized in the course of the Hundred Yearn’ . War by the English 
and the French, and in the Warn of. Religion by the Catlwlics 
and Protestants.. Colbert having in 1^5 chosen Rochefort as 
the teat of a repairing port between &est fuidi the Gironde, 
the town, rapidly increased, in importance; by 1674 it had 
30,000 inhabitants; and. when the Dutch admiral Cornelius 
Tromp appeared at the mouth of the rivec..witb.seventy-two 
-ressels for the purpose of destroying the fiew oxsenal, he found 
the approaches so wefl defended that he <gavie up his enterprise. 
It was at Kochcfoct that the'naval schad,'auerwards trans- 
ftered to Brest, wae originally founded. The town, continued to 
flourish in the latee.pe^ of the 17th.century. 1 .Ifi 1690 land in 
1703 the English made unsuccessful attempts to, destroy fr¬ 
its fleet, under the command of Admiral la. Gallissonniire, a 
native of the place, defeated Admiral Byiw, ip g755 and did 
good service in the wars of the tepublic. But .the deteiructioa 
m tlie French fleet by the Engliah in 3809 in the. roadstead of 
lie ‘d'AiK, the prefoence accorded to the faiurhQua of Brest 
and Toulon and the unhenlthiness of its,climate seriously inter¬ 
fered with the, pniqxrity of the places The convict estai#^* 
ment, loUnded at Rochefort in >1777) wi&iuppreKed >n ffigt ,,. 

ROCHXSTIB, MHK WILUOT, som EMt, o« <i647-ri68iok 
English poet and vrit, wu the son ofi Henrv(;Wihi|)ot): nfr-earl. 
Ttie faHpiy 'wos deec^ed from iSdwatd Wilmot .id.Wfrpgyj 
OartarAhireyedHM'aoii! Charles'(s. i^fOhS. tovinf sigi^ed 

<d the ikftb outeimyi'ilwe^^l^mtiof 'fiooiaa^ 
tettS-his deathbriila-ifiai/he hod beoB creffr«d:4A.jIt^<HWr, w 
VisoouiitlWthRdt’ai Atldobe, smdiheiteal/fmMloM^ 
mrvrws# enl, fjWWffy 

Mte Bern at Mn»l»m,anA heeh '■ii|iiiiiiiiii(l iiiil i |iii|igl1|irillMBf 
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the House of Commons for plotting in the interests of the 
kin^ in 1641, Henry Wihnot served Charles 1 . welt during the 
Civil War, ^ing responsible for the defeats of Sir William 
Waller at Round way Down in July 1643 and at Cropredy 
Bridge in June 1644. In 1643 he was created Baron Wilmot 
of Adderbiury. Wilmot was on bad terms with some of the 
king’s friends and advisers, including Prince Rupert, and in 
1644 he is reported to have said that Charles was afraid of peace 
and to have advised his supercession by his son, the prince of 
Wales. Consequently he was deprived of bis command, and 
after a short imprisonment was allowed to cross over to France. 
He was greatly trusted by Charles II., whose defeat at Worcester 
and subsequent wanderings he shared, and during this kin|[’s 
exile he was one of his principal advisers, being created by him 
earl of Rochester in 1652. In the interests of Charles he visited 
the emperor Ferdinand III., the duke of Lorraine, and the 
elector of Brandenburg, and in March 1655 he was in England, 
where he led a feeble attempt at a rising on Marston Moor, near 
York; on its failure he fled the country. 

Born at Ditchley in Oxfordshire on the loth of April 1647, 
John Wilmot, who succeeded his father as and earl in i6s8< 
was educated at Wadham College, Oxford, and in although 
he was only fourteen years of age, received the degree of M.A. 
On leaving Oxford he travelled in France and Italy with a tutor 
who encouraged his love of literature, and moreover advocated 
principles of temperance which, however, bore little fruit. He 
returned in 1664, and at once made his way to Charles II.’s 
court, where his youth, good looks and wit assured him of a 
welcome. In 1665 he joined the fleet serving against the Dutch 
as a volunteer, and in the following year distinguished himself 
by carrying a message in an open boat under fire. This reputa¬ 
tion for courage was afterwards lost in private quarrels in which 
he seems to have shirked danger. He became gentleman of the 
bedclMmber to Charles II., and was the confidant of his various 
exploits. According to Anthony Hamilton, banishment from 
court for lampooning the king or his mistresses was with Roch¬ 
ester on almost annual occurrence, but his disgrace was never 
of long duration. Charles seems to have found his company 
too congenial to be long dispensed with, and Pepys says that all 
serious men were disgusted by the complaisance with which 
he passed over Rochester’s insolence (Diary, 17th Feb. 1669). 
In order to restore his rapidly vanishing fortune he became a 
suitor to Elizabeth Malet. In spite of the king’s support of 
Rochester’s suit, Miss Malet refused to marry the earl, who 
thereupon had her seized (1665) from her uncle’s coach. Roch¬ 
ester was pursued, and Charles, who was very angry, sent him 
to the Tower. Ifiss Malet, however, married him in 1667. 

Not content with making or unmaking the reputation of the 
maids of honour and the courtiers by his squibs and songs, 
Rochester aspired to be a patron of poetry and an arbiter of 
taste, but he was vain and capricious, tolerating no rivals in his 
capacity of patron. Dryden dedicated to him his Marriagt^- 
la-Mode (1672) in a preface full of effusive flattery, at the close 
of which, however, occurs a passage that may be taken to 
indicate that he already had misgivings. “ Your lordship hu 
but another step to mi^e,” he says, “ and from the patron of 
wit, you may b^me its tyrant; and oppress our little reputa¬ 
tions with more ease than you now protect them.” Dryden hod 
another patron in Lord Mulgrave (afterwards duke of Bucking¬ 
ham and Normonby), to whom he dedicated (1675) Aurengttbe. 
Mulgrave had engaged in a duel with Rochester, who had re¬ 
fused to fight at the last minute on the ground of iU-health. 
Mulgrave allowed this story to spread, and Rochester, who 
. apparently thought him too dangerous an opponent, revenged 
himself on Drvden as Mulgravc’s protige by setting up as his 
rivals, first Elkanah Settle, and then John Crowne. By his 
influence Settle's Skpenr of Morocco was played at Whitehall, 
and Crowne was amplbyed, in direct infringmnent of Dryden’s 
province as kuHreate, to inite a masque for the court. Both 
thesepoeu w«|il 4 isairded in turn for Nathaniel Lee and Thomas 
ptway. In Knlgtave began to circulate hu Bts»y on 
Mlici in wliitti Rnobeiter was singled out for severe criticism. 


Rochester chose to pretend that this was Dryden’s work, not 
Mutgrave's, and by hu orders a band of roughs set on the 
in Rose Alley, Covent Garden, and beat him. He obviously felt 
no shame for this infamous attack, for in his “ ImiUtion of the 
First Satire of Juvenal ” he says, “ Who’d be a wit in Dryden’s 
cudgelled skin ? ” His health was already undermined, and in 
the spring of 1680 he retired to High Lodge, Woodstock Pork. 
He b^an to show signs of a more serious temper, and at bus own 
request was visited (July aoth to July a4th) by Bishop Burnet, 
who attested tl» sincerity of bis repentance. He died, however, 
two days after the bishop left him. When his son Charles, the 
3rd earl, died on the lath of November 1681, bus titles became 
extinct. 

As a poet Rochester was a follower of Abraham Cowley and 
of Boileau, to both of whom he was considerably indebted. His 
love lyrics are often happy, but his real vigour and ability » 
best shown in his critical poems and satires. The political 
satires are notable for their fierce exposure of Charles II.’s weak: 
ness, his ingratitude, and the slavery in which he was held by 
his mistresses. They show that Rochester had it in him to bo a 
very different man from the criticizing courtier and the “ very 
profane wit ” who figures in contemporary memoirs. 

BiBtiooRAPUV.—Pwmt on Several Occasions by the Right Honom- 
able the Earl of Rochester . . . (Antwerp, 1680) was really 
printed in London. Other issues, Slightly varying in title and 
contents, appeared in J685,1691 and 1696. Vahntsnian, A Tragedy, 
adapted irom Beaumont and Fletcher, was printed in 1685; a 
Bcarrilous attack on Charles II. in the shape of a play in heroic 
couplets, Sodom, was printed in 1684, and is supposed, in spite of 
Rochester’s denial, to nave been chiefly his work. No copy of this 
is known, but there are two HSS. extant. The completest edition 
of his works is The Poetical IVorhs 0/ the Earl of Rochester (1731-32). 
Expurgated collections are to be found in Johnson's, Anderson s 
and Chalmers's editions of the British Poets. His Familiar Letters 
wore printed in 1&86, 1697 and 1699. His Political Satires are 
available, with those of Sir John Denham and Andrew Marvell, in 
the Bibliotheca Cnnosa (Some Political Satiret of the Seventeenth 
Century, vol. i., Edinburgh, 1885). Contemporary accounts of 
Rochester are to be found in the memoir by Saint-Evremond pre¬ 
fixed to an edition of 1709. in Hamilton's Mimoires du Comte de 
Gramont, in the funeral sermon preached by Robert Parsons (tG8o), 
and in Bishop Burnet's Some Passages in the Life and Death of John. 
Earl of Rochet (1680), reprinted in Bishop Wordsworth’s Ecclesi¬ 
astical Biography (vol. vi.). 

ROOHBSTER, LAWRBlirCE HYDE, Earl or (1641-1711), 
English statesman, second son of Edward Hyde, earl of Claren¬ 
don, was bom in March 1641. After the restoration of Charles II. 
he sat as member of parliament, first for Newport in Cornwall 
and afterwards for the university of Oxford, from i66o to 
1679. In 1661 he was sent on a complimentary embassy to 
Iziuis XIV. of France, while he held the court post of master 
of the robes from 1662 to 1675. In 1665 he married Henrietta 
(d. 1687), daughter of Richard Boyle, earl of Burlington and 
Cwk. When his .father was impeached in 1667, Lawrence 
joined with his elder brother, Heniy, in defending him in parlia¬ 
ment, but the fall of Clarendon did not injuriously affect the 
fortunes of lus sons. They were united with the royal family 
through the marriage of their sister, Anne, with the duke of 
York, afterwards James II., and were both able md zealous 
royalists. In 1676 Lawrence Hyde was sent as ambassador 
to Poland; he then trawelled to Vienna, whence he proceeded 
to Nijmwegen to take part in the peace congress as one of the 
English representatives. Having returned to England, be 
entered the new parliament, which met early in 1679, as member 
for Wootton Boswtt; in November 1679 he was appointed first 
lord of the treasury, and for a few years he was ti\e principal 
adviser of Charles 11 . In April 1681 he was created Viscount 
Hyde of Kenffworth, and in November following earl of 
Rochester. He was comjieUed to join in arranging the treaty of 
168a, by which Louis XiV. agreed to pay a subsidy to Chwles. 
at the very moment when he was utponng William, prince of 
Orange, to save Europe from the ambitions of the Frendi 
monarch. The conflict between his wishes and his interests 
may have tended to sour a temper never very equate; at all 
events the eoil made himself so unpleasant to his coUeagues 
that in August 1684 he was removed-from the treasury to tike 
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more dignified, but lua infiluentiil, poet ol preeident of the 
council, ft proem which his enemy ludiEax docrib^ as being 
“kicked upstairs.*’ Although appointed lord lieutenant of 
Irehmd, Rochester did not take this position; he was still 
president al the council when James II, became king in February 
r68s, and he was at once appointed to the important office of 
lord treasurer. But in spite of their family relationship and 
their long friendship, James and his treasurer did not agree. 
The king wished to surround himself with Roman Ditholic 
advisers; the earl, on the other hand, looked with alarm on 
his master’s leanings to that form of f^. In January 1687 
he was removed from his office (rf treasurer, tong solaced 
with a pension of £4000 a year and a gift ol Irish lands. 

After the revdution of 1688 Rochmter ^ipeared as a leader 
of the Tories, and he ^posed the election of William and Mary 
as king and queen, raising his voice for the eMablishment of a 
regency on behalf of the exiled James. But he soon reconciled 
hi^lf to the new order, perhi^ because he could not retain 
his pension unless he took the oaths of allegiance. After this 
he was quu^y in the royal favour and again a member of the 
privy council. He advised the queen in ecclesiastical matters, 
and returned to his 'former position as the leader of the High 
Church party. From December 1700 until February 1703 he 
vto lord lieutenant of Ireland, although he did not spend much 
time in ^t country, and the concluding years of his public 
life were mainly pasMd in chpspioning the interests of the 
Church. In 1710 he was again made lord president of the 
council. He died on the snd of May 1711, and was succeeded 
1 ^ his only son, Henry (1673-1758), who in 1734 inherited the 
earldom of Clarendon. When Henry died without issue on the 
loth of December 1758 all his titles became extinct. 

Lawrence Hyde had some learning and a share of his father’s 
literary genius. The main employment of his old age was the 
preparation for the press ol his father's Histmy tj the Rtb^on, 
to which he wrote a preface. Like most of the men of his time, 
be drank deeply, and be was of an arrogant dispiosition and 
hod a violent temper. In Dryden’s satire of Absalom and 
Adulophd he is " Hushai,’’ the friend of David in distress. 

The correspondence ol Rochester with his brother the earl ol 
Clarendon, together with other letters written by him, was pub¬ 
lished with notes by S. W. Singer (1828). Other authorities are 
G: Burnet, History of bis Own Time, edited by O. Airy (Oxford, 1897- 
1900); John Evelyn, Diary, edited by H. B. Whratiey (1879); 
and Macaulay, History of England. 

ROCHESTER, a city, municipal and parliamentary borough 
of Kent, England, on the river Medway, 33 m. E,S.E. of London 
by the South-Eastern & Chatham railway, contiguous to 
diatham uid Strood. Pq>. (iqoi) 30,590. Chatham lies east of 
the city on the same bank of the river, while Strood ist^posite, 
on the left bank, bemg connected with Rochester by a railway 
bridge and by an iron swing bridge', the latter occupying tlw 
site of a bridge which spann^ die M^way before the Conquest. 
The cathednd church of St Andrew was originally found^ by 
Augustine in 604, for whom ^thelbert built the diurch. It 
was partially destroyed by the Danes, but 'was rebuflt, with a 
long choir and square east end, by Bishop Gundidph, the second 
Norman bis^ (1077-1108). Gundu^h at the siriie time 
(1089) established an order of Benedictine monks here. Bishop 
Emulf (1115-34), Who as prior of Canterbmy and idibot la 
Peterborough had already distinguished himseli as a builder, 
completed end also renovated -w chundi, lengdiening it by- 
two bays eastward; the edd diapter-hduse lemaibs. The 
beautiful NorRian West fnmt was bi^ about 1135-30, and in 
1130 the new cathedral was consecrated. About H«r;a baker, 
Wdlkun <rf Perdi, while on a pilgrimage was murdered near 
Rochester by robbers. He was buried in. die eathedral and 
was canonized, hb dirine becoming a fambtis resort of pngrJms, 
who brouf^t much wealth to ^ monastegy., The edifice 
sudeied mm fire in 1137 and in 1177. Daring the whole of 
the 13th and a part of the ruth century a gra&al rebuilding^ 
or eometiinet mere teeasb^ ^ church wad aSdeted {rout 
hast to west the Work hm^ded no exiepdtd 


; (h Hoo (tasy), enlargement of the main transepts, the building 
of pien for a central tower, and treatment of the nave to the 
thira bay. About 135s a low central tower was bufit, to uhkh 
a spire was added in the next century. Towards the aid of 
the 15th century St Mary’s chapel was added, the Norman 
clerestory was rebuilt, and a gtot west window inserted. 
Though a companitiveiy small building, being cmiy 306 ft. in 
length and 65 ft. in breadth at the nave, the cathednd is of 
much architectural interest, and exhibits a variety of 8t^ 
from Norman to Perpendicular. The rich and varied deemstiM 
of the Norman nave (especially the triforium) is very note¬ 
worthy, as is also the chapter-house doorway, a fine example 
of Decorated work. The ^liy English portion of the build^ 
is less successful. The ruins of &ndulph’s Tower stand de¬ 
tailed from and are earlier than the church; this tower was 
built by Bishop Gunduiph probably as a defensive work for 
Uie eutern boundary of the city. Tlie crypt beneath the 
choir is of special interest, showing early Korman work in 
the western part. Hie remainder is Early English, and there 
me traces of mural painting. The cathedral contains many 
interesting monuments, including a plain dab assigned to 
Gunduiph, and several tombs of bishops of the 13^ century, 
among them that of Bishop Walter de Mmon, founder at 
Merton Coll^, Oxford (d. 1377). The library attached to 
the,modern chapter-house contains, among various valuable 
relim, the Textus Reffensis, being records of the cathedral 
compiled in the time of Bisl^ Emulf. The dd episcopal 
palace is partly converted into dwelling-houses. Portions 
of the wall of the priory dormitory and the refectory doorway 
may also still be seen. Among various restorations pf ^ 
cathedral in the 19th century the earliest was that of Lewis 
Cottingham (1835-37), who erectol a Decorated central tower 
unsuit^ to the general character of the building. Bishop 
Hamo de Hythe (1319-53) had erected a tower with short 
spire of timber and lestd, and ol this the gcMral design is re¬ 
produced in the present tower and spire from designs of Mr 
C. H. Fowler, begun in 1904 under Dean Hole, who, however, 
did not survive to see its dedication on St Andrew’s day at 
the close of the same year. 

The parish church of St Nicholas was built in 1431, and 
restored after a fire in t89s. In Saxon times the catib^al 
was the parish church, but after the establishment of a monas¬ 
tery here, monks and parishioners quarrelled as to their rij^ts, 
and a new parish church was built. 

On the eminence overlooking the right bank of the river and 
commanding a wide view of the surrounding country are the 
extensive remains of the Norman castlp, part of wmdt was 
built by Bishiq) Gunffiilph at the order of William Rufiu to¬ 
wards the close of the nth century. The castle was beeieged 
by King John, by Simon de Hontfort in the reign of Henry III,, 
and in the reign of Richard II. by a party of rebels duruig^the 
insurrectiim of Wat Tyler. It was repaired by Edward IV., 
but soon afterwards fell into decay, although the massive keq> 
is still in. good preservation. This, one of the finest rclicS'iH 
its kind in Enj^and, is considered to be the work of William de 
Corbel, archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the castle was 
granted in ns6. It is a quadrmi^lar fouMtoreyed structure, 
flanked by turrets, with an sxtreme height of 490 ft. RemaiiM 
of the i3th-caitury wails which oucc surreuuiked riteoity also 
exist. Gad’s Hill, above Strood, to the north-mrest, is famous 
as the residence of Charles Dickem. .At Boretali south-west 
of Rochester, is a large convict prison. Among ^ principal 
pulflic buildings of secular obaracter m the city an^tbe town 
haH (1687), the cum oKcbsrige with,free library usd a museum,: 
the coun^ cmirt- offices, and the -Riehard Watt’s almshouses 
(1579^ ^ides thess alomhouses then are a number of. otimr 
4 is^Ms, among whirih the almshouse of :St Catherine orif^iHi^ 
mijifiaaalt^fhoqiiitaL Ap>cturesqneBiisabetha»iniitMiQ>i! 
vms acquired by the corporation for. a museum a* ja memiil: 
of tQosMi Victok's Diamond JubAee. /^-phioipa! iCBO0|%; 
ato tbf oathedral |pmi|iar'<s<^oi>l of i^iijg^f 
UtOriwi tho w^immoitmathsimttM achoaffiTMVMnHM 
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for tix soac '.{raeinea, but now'Opcn to aU. Roohtster 
iw an oyater ;fiBlMry''Of «ome importance, ofld there is a coiv< 
siderabio sbippiofl' trade,.« ^uay and knding>place having 
been,«recttid % tte^rorporatioo.- -There is a large steam-engine 
nuuHsfaetor-y. In Stro^, which is’a ward-of the borough of 
Rochester, there are oil-millg, and brick and cement works. 
The rdiKkya^ and government works of Chatham employ 
many inhabitants of Rochester, The parliamentary borough 
returns one member. The city is governed by a mayor, six 
aiklermen, and eighteen councillors. Area, 2933 acres. 

HiMory,~\\» Bitnafion on the Homan way from tbe Kentish ports 
to London, aa well as its strategical ixisition on the bend oi tho river 
^®^'way, gave Hochostor (Ourobrivae, Hruiebcoster or Hrobicostor, 
R^a) m early importance. It wa-s a walled Romano-British town 
(tboum of no great sire), and tflie original bridge across the Medway 
probaWy dated from that period. The church of St Andrew was 
found^ by King ,«thelb«-t, wlro also mado Rochester a bishop's 
sec. Rochester was a royal borougli in the time of William 1 .. 
who raised a <mstle here, probably on Boloy Hill. Richard I. 
^nted the eltitens quittance of pa^sagium from crusaders in the 
town_o{ Rochester. I in 1127 Honry IH. granted toem the city 
at a foe fMm rent'of 1 he also granted them a gild merchant, 
tuo right to bo unploMed only within tho city walls, and other 
libortiM. Those charters were confirmed by suKsequent sovereigns 
*" '44b incorporated the city by the title 
of the bailiff and oititens, and graiiled tiiem the power of admiralty 
^d many mnydeges. Edward iV. by his charter of 1481 altorcil 
toe style, of lacorpocatioa to the mayor and citixena. Charters 
were granted m successive reigns down to Cliarlcs I., whose charter 
?i *the governing charter uritU 1833. A fair on 
tlw ’18th, if^th and 20ta of May was granted to the citlrens by 
Henry VI., and another fadr was formerly’held in December by 
proscription. At the preaant tjUne fairs are held on the 18th of 
jwd the 30 th. 37th and 38th of August. A “ formarkot ” was 
grontod in the second charter of Henry IH.; the market days were 
fOTOeiQy luesday and Friday. Corn and cattle markets are now 
heki on Tuesday. 

ROOHBSTIR, a city and the county-seat of 01 m.sted county, 
Minnesota, U.S.A,, on the Kumbro river, about 70 m. S.E. of 
St Paul. Pop,'(i^) S3ai 5 (1900) 6843 ; (1905, sute census) 
7 ^ 3 , of whom 1095 were foreign-born. It is served by the 
Chicago fk NorthiWestem and the Chicago Great Western 
railways. The city has a public library (1865), and is the seal 
of St John s School and the Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes 
(both Roman Catholic), of a slate hosjpital for the insane-(rSyS), 
onginally planned (iB77)as an inebriate'asylum, liquor dealem' 
being taxed for its erection, and of St Mary’s Hoepital (18^), 
a_fhmous institution founded and maintained by the Sisters 
of St 1 ‘rancis. There is valuable water-power, and the city 
has grain elevators and various manufactures. Rochester 
was first settled in 1^4, and was chartered as a dty in 1858. 

HOOHISTRR, a city of Strafford county, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A.', oh the Codiecho and Salmon Falls rivers, about 30 m. 
E. by N. of Concord. Pop. (1890) 7396 ; (1900) 8466, of whom 
i6« were foreip-bom ;• (1906, estimate) 9108. Area, about 
34 »q. fft. Rochester is served by four lines of the Boston & 
Maine railrakd. Thb rivew furnish ■ excellent water'-power 
for various manafactoTbs. Rochester, named in honoin- of 
I^wrence Hyde, nurl nf'Roohester, waii incoi^porated as a’town 
by a toya! charter in 17**, but no settlement was mkde here 
^til 1708, From pkrts of the ori^l town Farmington and 
Miltoh were erected to 1758 and respectively, and to 1846 
P* 7 t of Rochester was annexed to Barrington. 'It was the 
birthplace «rf John Paricer Hale, Rochester was dtoftered aa 
aotyiil rSpi, 

Tukh ay Rofchsltsr, Me# 

„ Mid cotmty-seat of Monro* county, 

N6wY^,- B.S.A.i abdut 70 m. B.N.E. of Buffalo and about' 

. Albany, on the Genesee river, 7 ih. aborve where 
It staptles mto Ctotario. Pop, (r8»o) 89,366 ; (1890) 
't^,'<So8, (d whom 40.718 Were foreign-bom 
Oncjolhng il(;6% Oertnans ; 7746 litogMHGafmdialn; 5599 
Imh||’ J909 EngHsh j ' 7777 RwslMis r «« 1*78 ItaMans), 
and dot yr* nop^; census)' >18,149. Rochester 

Erto; the'Feimsylyanla ^%o diviskms), the 
Vklley. flto’Weaff Shore. lo 


Pittsburg (two divisioiB),. and .Itiie .New-York I'Certtral dt 
Hudson River (five ,dtvtoioMi)>iraihirayai" The Genesee river, 
which cuts through the eeirirerod. <h01city-m a deCp gorge 
whose banks:vaiiy in; height'from:5».t0.ito» ft., is navigable 
for Jake craft only for >1 m.f rote the mouth, to af>ointl4|flih 
below the city ;.,iihe'Bru Canal.runs through the heart of the 
city and is ewried aereas the-river on a stone viaduct of seven 
ardies, 850 ft..longi.aiid; haUiilig a channel qs-ft. wide, Several 
lines of freight.hnd passengor stUaotooats conneot .with Buffalo, 
Oswego and other lakci ports,'and there are daily passenger 
steamboats to TOrontOy Canada,-yo m. -di^ant across the-lake. 
Electric railways oonn^ with neighbouring cities and lake-side 
resorts on Lake Ontario (Ontario Beach) and Irondequoit Bay, 
an irregular atm of the lake 5 to. long, 3 m. Ek of the city limits. 
Rochester is Ohv'hitoi plateaus'oh either side of the Genesee 
river at a genenti altitude of about 500 ft. above sea-level. It 
occupies an area Of 80-3 sq. m. iWithto the city limits are Hie 
famous Falls of the Genesee;* tdiFee cataracts of 96; 86 and 
83 ft. respectively, the banks above the ffrst fall, which is to 
the heart of the city;'rising to a height of fuBy ‘»oo ft; above 
the river. From the city limits the river falls 863.11. in its 
7 m. course to the toko. 'Ten bridges, road and railway, connect 
the two sides of the river. 

Rochester 'to in attractive city, with many fine avenues. 
East Avenue to'perhaps the -most ibeautiful street to the city, 
and PlymoothvtWest and Lake Avenues are other prominmt 
residential streets.' ’ The park system of Rochester, planned by 
Frederick LawICtosted, whs 1264 acres in extent in 1908. 
The largest paark is Eastman-Ourand (512 acres), on the shore 
of Lake Ontario^ Genesee Valley Park (443 acres) is on both 
sides of the river 5' Seneca Park (21* acres) includes a 
2oological garden ; Highland Park (75 acres) and eleven other 
smaller parks. In Washington Park there is a soldiere’ monu¬ 
ment surinounted by a statue Of , Lincoln, .and a statue (1898) 
by S. W. Edwaed* Of Frederick-Douglass, the negro orator and 
editor, who lived to Rochester in *847-70, stands at the 
approach to th* New Yortc Central & Hudson River railway 
sution. The 'principal cemeteries are the Mount Hope, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and Riverside. The Powers Building, a 
7-storey stone a^ iron structure surmounted by a tower 204 ft. 
high, was one m the first office buildings to the United States 
to be equ^ped krith elevator service. The Monroe County 
Court House (of New Hampshire granite) on Wist Main-Street 
is in the Renaissance style, and contains a law library of about 
25,000 volumes. - The City Hall (of grey sandstone) has a 
tower 175 ft. high.' Among the other prominent buildings are 
the Post Office, the Chamber of Commerce, the Lyceum Theatre, 
the Temple Theatre, the Masonic Building, the Buffalo, Ro¬ 
chester and Pittaburg office building, the Sibley building, the 
Duffy-Mcinnesney building, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildmgl ■’nic foilowi^ churches are architectur¬ 
ally notewwthy-i the Central, the First and the Third Presby- 
teriaa, the Brfcfc Presbyterian, St Patrick’s Cathedral ^oman 
Catholic), the Comhill and the Asbury (Methodist Eptocopal), 
the First Bi^tiat, -St Paul’s (Protestant Episcopal), and the 
First Unitariato Rochester to the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. In Retohester are the Western New York Institution 
for Deaf Mutes, the Monroe County Penitentiary, a State 
Arsenal4a State Hospital for the Insane, the Protestant Episo^al 
Gniich ‘ Home,: Rochester City Hospital (1864), and others, 
including^ tfa«--Rokhestcr Mumctpal Hospital (1903) for con- 
ta^ous diseases and cemumptioa. 

Rochester is-mi-important educational centre.. Its best- 
known institation ‘is the University Of Rochester (Baptist, 
1850; co-educational since *900), having to 1908-9 aS tn- 
stractort, 35» itbdents (83* men knd rai women), Bhd a 
library of 49,000 vohunes. -'It OOttipies a tract of 24 acres 

^ oi i>PP«r tolls I96 ft. Ugh), in the centre of the 
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on Urfvertity'AVeh^ in »f itW aty. With 

it b'-wniitcted'thB-Witfd Mirteumi, containing'the valu&b^ 
geblflgicail 'and KSotogicU coUectioni'of Henry Angastas Ward 
(^834-1906), «n Airieriean naturidist, professfif of natural 
aeiencea here in t86oi*75, who had in Rochester a laboratory 
for the manufacture of piaster-casts of fossils, and who pre¬ 
pared natural history cabinet for many museums. ’Much 
of the success of the University was due to Martin Brewer 
Anderson (1815-1890), president from 1853 to 1888, and David 
Jayne Hill (b. 1850), who was president from 1888 to 1896, 
and subsequrotly was assistant secretary of state in 1898-1903, 
and niinistor-to Switzerland in 1903-3 and to the Netherlands 
from 1905'to 1967, When he'became ambassador’to Germany. 
Rochester Theological Seinihary (1850) is also under the control 
of the Baptist Church, but has no organic connexion with the 
university of Rochester. Itt library of 36,500 Volumes “in¬ 
cludes the valuable collection (6500 vols.) of the'German church 
historian, Johann August Wittiefin- Neonder. Other educational 
institutions include ^ Bernard’s Theological Seminary (Roman 
Catliolic; 1893); Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (German); 
Academy of the Sacml Heart (Roman Catholic), &c. One of 
Rochester’s most noteworthy institutions is the Athenaeum 
and Mechanics’' Institute (an bulgfowth of the Rochester 
Athenatium, established in 1829); it was founded in 1885 
by Henry Lomb, of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., and has 
a large building, the gift of Geoige'Ea.stman (b. 1854), of the 
Eastman Kddalc Co. It has an endowment of $650,000, and 
more than 60 instructors, and in 1907-8 more than 5000 
students were enrolled. Since 1907 public school buildings I 
have been used as club-houses for community civic clubs with 
libraries and gymhashiras; and in 1909 a League of Civic 
Clubs ivas organized. Besides the law libito’y and the libraries 
of the educational institutions mentioned' above, Rochester 
has the Reynolds (Public) ybraty, containing more than 
45,900 volumes in 1910. ■ '' 

The Falls of the Genesee provide a valuable water-power, early 
uliliaed by the flour-millinf; industry, of which, owing largely to 
the nearness of the fertile wheat-fields of the Genesee Valley and the 
transportation facilities furnished by the Erie Canal and I.aike 
Ontario, as well as to the water-i«)wer, Rochester was for many 
years the most important centre in the country, Fiour-milling 
i» no longer so important an industry here, but Rocliester ranis 
high among the great manufacturing cities pf the country, holding 
third rank in this as in population in New York state, and is remark¬ 
able for the great size hnd output of several of its manufacturing 
plants, which are the largest of their sort ia the United States or 
the world. In 1905 the valiw of the city’s factory pnoducts w;as 
582,747,370, an increase of 387 % since 1909. , In value of 


city’s manufactured; and 20 % of the. factory wage-sarners m the 
city were employed in this industry. The second uidustr'y in. 190; 
waatbe makingofboots andshqes.oi which the value was$8'620,ot 1, 
an increase of 24'3 % since rgbo. In the Value of clothing and 
in the value of boots and shoes manufactured Rochestor ranked 
seventh among the cities pf the United States, in 1905. . In the 
manufacture of photographic apparatus, and materials and optical 
goods Rochester easily hmds.firsf place ia the world, and tt has the 
largest estabUshment fdr the marntfaefure of cameras (the Eastman 
Kodak Co, at Kodak 'Park) and the largest nmnufactory of lemM, 
telescopee, opera and 'field glasses' (Bausch. & Lomb Optical Co,). 
Tbetotal valuepf theptotcwiwhicappanitut in 199$ was 12,886,071, 
which represented Ss'P % of the product value of photographic 
apparatusirianufaetifredm theentiiWnrted'Statei.a«ldwasiiy6.i % 
more than in 190b. Pbotagraphio materials amounted in valne 
to &4,$2Aste. 47^4' % of the total value of. the product of the 
country. ' The value of the csitput of tfaie industry was 2too.%. 
more ra 1905 than in 1990- Another femarkab)ie''increase was 
shown iu.the'valae w.dettrieel'mhchinery tWapparatus; which 
*ae.«Miy'*$re,ai9o in't9do.'hat .in-tgttj wm fiatonfiijdo- Flour 
sad .grist ntt produeft in 198$ wnte .valued'st <5A222,»57. Ip 
Rochester is. gn, igirnnise. refinery ,^ lulnioat^,0S. .and tha^l 
peodhetmege lb«t'^tdedin.value Wween TOoiyaiid 1005. Other, 
mtponadt nlantiSpriarek, with t)ie varfie ofthAriprdduct id igoj, 
are as'Mlfiitof fMriHiy add'WiaehiiieiahoppKMtaetki t2,8y4,«4nj 
fmattuTK ifs.f&pfiSO'!' trAncoo, cigars. !t2,iU4,$}t.| 

mgR liqu<m,.gs,ty3,zof; coafeetiaaeey, 81,512.651; lumoar and 


geedenliig ceriua of the Uidted Staten The firet oortery, that 'Of 
BHwanger d ‘Berry, now one of tlie largest in the world, was Sltah-i 
fished here in 1840. There are now more than a score of wiue 
nurseries, .rSpresSuting an invert'mem of ’wveral millions bf 'dqlikre, 
aiid anaaaiiy iffippiag seeds; bulbs anct 'ptantahavdngikfi'et^ojd- 
mate value of gaooo.ooo. Rochester is the ptot of .entry for ths 
Genesee customs-district, importing Canadian, lumber nnd wheat 
and exporting dairy, garden, farm and orchard products. In 1909 
its imports were valued at 5 1.809,746 and Its exports it $1,360,307. 

. The ^dverament b! R'Oeheeter is that of dtlea of tbe 'atst class 
(the state census of 1905 showed thatdt had more than the lyjiooo 
inhabitantaneceeeary for a city.of thn first close under the Nsw Vodt 
state law). The city owns its water supply system, the supply being 
obtained largely ftoifi Hemlock Lake, 30 m. S. of the aty limits. 
The value of (he plant is appraxhnatidy Ifilooo.boo. Rocnestor ii 
famous for the purity of its milk supply, Which is regulated under 
a etrlct system of supervision and ias^tion. 

The region about Rochester, when first visited by Europeans, 
was the home of the .Seneca Indians. The Jesuits,^ Beter 
Joseph Marie Chaumonot (1611-1693) “tit* Jacques Fidmin 
(d. 1691), worked among the Indians in the neighbourhood, 
in 1687 the marquis de Deftonville fought a battle with the 
Iroquois n«r the falls. In 1710 there was a French post on 
Irondequoit Bay,' The district was included in the Phelpe- 
Gorham Purchase in 1788. - It was not until Ebeoezer..Alkn 
(called “ Indian Allan ")built'a saw and grist mill at the falls 
in. 1790 that a small settlement began to grow up.. In i8oa a 
large tract of luid, which included the site of the presentjoity^ 
passed into the hands of three. Maryland proprietors, Charles 
('orroll, William Fhahugh, and Nathaniel Rochester (1752-1831). 
Rochester, from whom Xheirity.took'iU nune, was a native, of 
Virginia, had been a manufacturer at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and after settling in Rochester in 1818 was a member in tSaa 
of the New. 'Fork AssemUy. He established a settlement, 
largMy of New Englanders, at the falls in iSto-ia, but .ita 
growth was slow as it was not on the direct road between Albany 
and Buffalo, and the region was 'malarial. U was known 
at first as “ I'he Fallt” or “ Falla.Ibwn.V bi 1817 it was 
incorporated as the vJllaip! of Rochesterville, the name being 
shortened to its present lorm two years later, la i8ae. it bad 
only 1502 inhabitants. In 1821 Monroe county was erected 
with Rochester as the county-seat. The real growth of the 
place began with toe Completion of ths Rochester and Lookt 
port section of the Erie Canal in 1823, and ia two years the 
population had about doubled. Rochester was first chartered 
as a city in 1834, with 12,000 inhabitants, Rochester’s first 
newspaper, the Gazette, was established in 1816, the; Teiegmpfi 
followi^ in 1818. Tte first daily newspaper was (the Daily 
Advertiser (1826). Between 1828 and 16^ Rochester was the 
centre of the anti-Masonic political n)oveincnt,> asid bare 
Thurlow tVeed puhriished his AnH-Masimic Enqtmtr., Sub¬ 
sequently it was a . centre of the abolitioRigt movement in 
Nw Yoto state; Myron Holley (1779^1841) begaa here the 
publication of his Freeman in 1839, and in 5847.:Frtderidc 
Douglass'established iha>jNorlh.Star. Fat many yean hefen 
the Civil War it* was a busy station of. the.'" Undergroemd 
Railroad,” by which fugitive slaVcs were aSsistsd in eiKsping 
to 'Canada,. .In 1A46 Miss Susan B, Anthonyi aettied -in 
Rochester, and the dty .has been a.gathering-pliice for advo¬ 
cates cd women’s rights. Here lived toe Free sist(mi,lGM4piret 
(1836-1893) and Katoarine <b; 1839,), wbMe qwitualistic de- 
monstmtions became notorious abmt 1850:01 the ”1 Rochester 
Rappinn;” and the.city has been a gathering-^ote for American 
spirituaTats also. The narrowness of the gorge through wbicb 
the Genesee river runs 'has .always-render^ toe city IkUe to 
disastrous floods,., Several of thela k its early'faisfi^ .practi-' 
cadly destroyed the manufaoturing irtdustr i«s aJeW tberiver^but 
toe loM of Iproperty k the more recent ones bos Wft rdadvdyt 
kss; toat'of afifigontaiieda kmof more than 8i,ooo;oae4 and ill 
tfaatOf890* tfaedaiaage’eigaecded Ir^eO^xto- >' ' i', 

'< 9 ee WdUam (^:>Ftck7Arfnb«y. ajl Rtefinfsr amhMitmeil fipwiriy 
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ve$tment. In th« Roman Catholic Church the rochet is a tunic 
of white, and usua)!)' fine linen or muslin (battiste, mull) 
reaching about to the knee, and distinguished from the surplice 
by the fact that its arms are narrow and tight-fitting. The 
lower edge and the sleeves arc usually garnished with lace, 
lined with violet or red silk in the cose of prelates, or—more 
rarely—with embroidered borders. 

The rocliet is proper to, and distinctive of, prelates and 
bishops; but the right to wear it is sometimes granted by the 
pope to others, especially the canons of cathedral churches. 
It is not a vestis sacra, and cannot therefore to used as a sub¬ 
stitute for the surplice, e.g. in the administering of the Sacra¬ 
ments (Decree of the Congregation of Rites of Jan. jo, 1852). 
None the less, since it is used at choir services and is ordered 
to be worn over the everyday dress at Mass {Missa rom. Rit. 
edebr. i. 2), it may be included among liturgical vestments in 
the widest sense. 

The earliest notice of the use of the rochet is found in an 
inventory of the vestments of the Roman clergy, dating from 
the qth century. In this it is called camisia, a name which it 
retained at Rome until the 14th century, and it seems to have 
been already at that time proper to particular members of the 
clergy. Other Roman names for the vestment were sueca, 
tutia ; it was not till the 14th century that the name rockeUum 
appeared at Rome, but it was not long before it had superseded 
ail the native designations. Outside Rome, too, the vestment 
is early met with, e.g. in the Frankish empire (qth century) as 
alba tiericalis, in contradistinction to the liturgical alb, and in 
England (loth century) under the name of ojerslip in the 46th 
canon of the ecclesiastical laws of Edgar. At the beginning 
of the J2th century the rochet is mentioned, under the name of 
tamisia, by Gilbert of Limerick and by Honorius, and, some¬ 
what later, by Gerloh of Reichersperg as tunica talaris. From 
the 13th century onward it is frequently mentioned. The 
name rockeUum is first traceable in England ; in Germany and 
northern France the rochet was also called saroht {sarrotus) or 
sareos (sarcotium). 

Outside Rome the rochet was, until well into the 14th century, 
a vestment common to all the clergy, and especially to those of 
the lower orders; and so it remained, in general, until the 
i6th century, and even, here and there, so late as the 19th. 
Moreover, in further contradistinction to the Roman use, it 
had .-especially in the German dioceses—a liturgical character, 
being used instead of the surplice. 

Tlie rochet was originally a robe-like tunic, and was therefore 
girdled, like the liturgical alb. So late as 1260 the provincial 
synod of Cologne decreed that the vestis camisialis must be 
long enough entirely to cover the everyday dress. A good 
example of the camisia of the 12th century is the rochet of 
Thomas Becket, preserved at Dammartin in the Pas de Calais, 
the only surviving medieval example remarkable for the pleating 
which, as was the case with albs sdso, gave greater breadth 
and more elaborate folds. In the 15th century the rochet only 
reached half-way down the shin; in the 16th and 17th to thie 
knee; in the 18th imd 19th often only to tto middle of the thigh. 
In the middle ages it was always plsun. The rochet is unknown 
in the Eastern Churches. (j. bka.) 

Church of Euglaud.~In the English Church the rochet is a 
vestment peculiar to bishops, and is worn by them, with the 
chimere (g.*.) both “at ul times of their ministration” in 
church and also on ceremonial occasions outside, «.g. in the 
lionse vf Lords or at a royal levee. In general it has retained 
the medieval form more closely than the Roman rochet, in so far 
os it is of pl^i fine linen (lawn), and reacbm almost to 
the feet. The main modifications have been in the sleeves. 
At the time of the Reformation these were still narrow, though 
idready showing a tendency to expnd. The portrait of Arch- 
bi^op Warham at Lambeth, for instance, dwwt a rochet with 
fairly wide sleeves narrowing towards the wrists, where they 
ore confined by fur oifis. Inis fashion continued uadi, in the 

H th oeatnry, the sleeves became much fuller ; W it was not 
iJte. 18th centurv that they developed into tike familiar 


exaggerated balloon shape, confined at the wrifts by a ribbon, 
beyond whkdi a ruffie projected. About the some period, too, 
arose the custom of making tbe rochet sleeveless and attaching 
the “lawn sleeves” to the chimere. This fashion survived 
throughout most of the 19th century, but there has since been 
a tendency to revert to the earlier less exaggerated foixa, and 
the sleeves have been reattached to the rochet. The ribbon 
by which the wrist is confined is black, except when convo¬ 
cation robes ore worn, when it is scarlet. The rochet is worn 
without the chimere under the cope by those bishops who 
use this vestment. At his consecration the bisbop-dect is, 
according to the rubric, presented to the consecrating bishops 
vested in a rochet only ; after the “ laying on of hands ” he 
retires and puts on “ the rest of the episcopal habit,” the 
chimere. (W. A. P.) 

ROGHFORD, EARL OF, an English title borne by the family 
of Nassau de Zulestein from 1^5 to 1830. William Henry 
Nassau de Zulestein (1645-1709) was bom at Zuylestein, near 
Utrecht, his father being Frederick Nassau de Zulestein (1608- 
1672), a natural son of Henry Frederick, prince of Orange, and 
his mother an English lady, Mary Killegrew. One of tto most 
trusted companions of his kinsman, Wdliam of Orange, Zule¬ 
stein was sent to England in 1687 and again in 1688 to report 
on tbe condition of affairs, and later in 1688 be sailed with 
the prince on his famous expedition. After the Revolution he 
was naturalized antf served the king in the field, being created 
Viscount Tunbridge and earl of Rochford in 1695. He was 
succeeded by his son William (1681-1710), who was killed at 
the battle of Atmenara, and then by another son Frederick 
(1682-1738). Frederick’s son, William Henry, the 4th earl 
(1717-1781), was a diplomatist and a statesman. Having 
gained experience as envoy at Turin from 1749 to 1753, he was 
ambassador at Madrid from 1763 to 1766 and at Paris from 
1766 to 1768. From 1768 to 1775 he was one of the secretaries 
of state. This earl left no children when he died on the 28th 
of September 1781, and his nephew, William Henry, the 5th 
earl (1754-1830), dying in September 1830 the earldom becaime 
extinct. The estates of the earls of Rochford were in Suffolk 
and Essex, their principal residence being St Osyth Priory in 
the latter county. 

ROCHFORD, a town in the south-eastern parliamentary 
division of Essex, England, 39 m. E. by N. from London by 
the Southend branch of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (tqoi) 
1829. It lies on tto small river Roach, near the head of a long 
estuary. The town has a Perpendicular church (St Andrew), 
a com exchange and some ^icultural trade. Rochford Hall, 
a picturesque gabled mansion of various dates, belonged once 
to tto Boleyns, and it has been stated that Anne Boleyn, the 
unfortunate queen of Henry VllL, was bora here, but this is 
in no way proved. Near Rochford the Lawless or Whispering 
Court, a remarkable survival of unknown origin, is held by a 
manorial tenure on the Wednesday following Michaelmas Day, 
beginning at midnight. No light is permitted, nor may voices 
be raised above a s^iqier. Nearly 3 m. N.W. from Rochford 
is Ashingdon. This is generally accepted as the scene of the 
fight of Assandun.in 1016 .between Canute and Edmund Iron¬ 
side, in which the English were defeated through treachery in 
their ranks. Earthworks, of this or an earlier date, remain. 

ROCE, DARIIL (1799-1871), English Roman Ckoholic priest 
and ecclesiologist, was born at laverpool on the 31st iff August 
r799, and educated at St Edmund’s College, Ware, Herts, and 
at tbe English College, Rome. He was ordained priest in 1824 
and successively appointed chaplain to the 16th earl of Shrews¬ 
bury at Alton Towers, Staffordshire, and priest in charge of tto 
Roman Catholic congregation at Buckland, near Farinj^n in 
Bo-kshire. After the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in England, in which he had tidten an active part. 
Rode was elected a canon of $t George’s Cathedral, Southwark. 
He was greatiy mterested in medieval art, and, having gtme to 
li veat South Kensii^ton m 1864, in order to be near the museum, 
was of gmt assistance to the authorities there. He died on the 
28 thofNov!emha‘s 87 i.. , 
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Rook'* principal work* are ; Himmrti*, or th* Holy Sacnfic4 of 
IM Moit $»powtd$d (London, 1833; reviled edition by W. H. J. 
Weale, 1893), an exhauitive account of the Eucharistic rites in the 
Latin, GreM and Oriental Churches, and iUustiated from eeorly 
paintings, sculptures and inscriptions; Tht Omrch of Ow Fotktri, 
at Mm in St Otmuni’t Rit* /or iSs Catktdral of SaUtbmy, mth 
DitttrtalioHs on tho Betitf and Ritual in England btfon llu Coming 
of tht Jtormans (3 vol*., 1849-54 ; new edition by G. W. Hart and 
W. H. Frere, London, 1903).' 

See the Memoir prefixed to Hart & Fren's edition of Tht Church 
of Our Faihtrs by the Rev. B. W. Kelly ; a full list of his writings 
is given in }. Gillow's Bi6<. Dict..ofthe Engl. Catholics, vot, v. p. 436, 

BOCK (O.Fr. roke, Sp. roca, Ital. rocea ; possibly from a Lat. 
form rupica, from rupes, rock), in seology »■ nutss of the mineral 
matter oi which the crust of the earth iscomposed(secPETBOLOGY 
and Geology). In more general usage a “ rock ” is a large 
mass of this mineral matter, as distmguished from smaller 
pieces which are termed “ stones.” 

From this word must be distinguished tiie verb " to rock," to 
swing an object to and fro. particularly of a cradle in which a child 
is rocked to sleep, the original meaning. The O.Eng. word is 
roccian, and is cognate with many words in Teutonic languages, 
e.f. Du. ruhhta, Dan. ryhhe, Ger. rUcktn, to pull, tug, push. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL, a colourless and transparent variety of 
quartz (g.v.}, used as an ornamental stone. It usually occurs as 
crystals lining cavities in quartz-veins, which often run through 
granite, gneiss and crystalline schists. The limpidity of the 
crystal, its coldness to the touch and its common occurrence 
in rocks among Alpine glaciers, led to the ancient belief that it 
was a kind of congealed water, whence the name crystal, from 
Gr. KpiurraXhxK (icc). In the Swiss Alpsthe “Strahler,” or crystal- 
gatherer, searches the rocks at much personal risk, and is often 
M to a drusy cavity by tracing narrow veins, or strings, of 
quartz on the mountain-side. A remarkable druse, or Kry- 
stalkeller, discovered at Zinkenstock in the Bernese Oberland, 
in 1719, yielded about 20 tons of crystal, a single specimen 
weighing 8 cwt. The famous discovery of the Galenstdck, in 
1867, furnished magnificent crystals, but they were dark brown 
or smoky quartz. La Gardette, near Le Bourg d’Oisans, in the 
Alps of Dauphin^, is a notable locality for fine specimens of 
rock-crystal. The Alps and India probably furnished the 
ancients with their supplies. 

Rock-crystal has been used for ornamental purposes since 
the Mycenean period. By the Romans under the Empire it 
was highly valued, and carved into vases and goblets, in some 
cases elaborately engraved. Lenses or globes^ were used for 
kindling the sacred vestal fire and for cauterizing the flesh, 
whilst ladies carried balls of crystal in order to cool their 
hands during the heat of summer. The artists of the Early 
Renaissance greatly favoured the use of rock-crystal, and 
executed beautiful carvings in this material. In modem times 
the use of rock-crystal has been largely superseded by that of 
glass, and it is notable that flint-glass is kno^ in France as 
“ eristal" probably from its resemblance to limpid quartz, or 
perhaps from the fact that powdered rock-crystal has been used 
as a source of silica in the manufacture of the finest glass. Rock- 
crystal is still cut as a faceted stone for personal decoration, but 
though not without brilliancy it lacks the “ fire ” of many gem¬ 
stones. It is often known locally by such names as Bristol 
diamond, Cornish diamond, Isle Of Wight diamond, Briai^n 
diamond, Marmaros diamond, Ijdce George diamond, &c. 
Rock-crysttd is also carved into seals, paper-weij^its and other 
trivial objects, and into spheres for divination by crystal- 
gazing, Japanese bolls being speoally noteworthy, Ii> Japan 
the crystal has been obtained for centmies from the granitic 
districts around Kimpil-san, in the province of Kai. ProbabW 
the most valuable application of r^-cry$tal is for spectacle 
lenses, which in consequence their .hardness are not readily 
abraded by use. Tbe^ should be cut at right aiigles to the optic 
axis, or axis of fhe 

The " pdibie ” for teniei is. found loose in tbe sofl ia inaoy parto 
of the ptovinoes of Cpyu. Sfio Paulo and Minas Cesaes la Braaq. 
Modi « the material wr ipeetaetei ettnes alto tram Madagascar, 
triiSM lasse erwMal* of clear quarts are found in tile had* of osMala 
stMBm*. t^McUty fai tiw M.E. port *f the itiBad, >bavfiig|w«lMMy 


been derivsd from qaarts-veias fa th* gneiss and pegawtite. 
In India rock-crystal has been worked at many l o ca Ut ii^ and the 
loot of the palace of Delhi yielded marvelloa* ornaments earvedis 
this material. At the present day it is cut and polished at Vdhia 
ia the Tanjore district in Madras, and is known as Vellum stoiia. 
Ampag the numerous tocalities in the United States which ykM 
rock-crystal mention may be made of those in Herkimer Co., Mew 
York State, whence the Lake George crystals are obtained ; and it 
is notable that seme of the Herkimer quartz encloses bituminous 
matter. Mokolumne Hill. Calaveras Coi., California, ho* furnished 
some remarkable rock-crystal. In Europe the locaUtie*. are very 
numerous, the most important being those in the Alps. Very fine 
crystal* remarkable for pellucidity though not of luge ahw occur 
in cavities in the statuary matbfe oi Carrara; and remarUUy 
hollowed crystals are known from Porretta near Bologna ia Itidy. 
The finest rock-crystal in Great Britain occurs at Tintagel and 
the Delabole slate quarry in M. Cornwall: and at Snowdon in 
N. Wales. (F. W. R,*) 

ROCKBFRUSR, JOHM DAVISOB <1839- ), American 

capitalist, was bom in Richford, Tioga county. New York, on 
the 8th of July 1839. In 1853 the family removed to Ohio, 
living after 1857 ip Cleveland, where Rockefeller had begun to 
work as a bookkeeper in 1855 and where in 1858 he went into the 
produce commission business. His firm, Clark & Rockefello', 
in 1862 invested in an oil refinery, planned by Samuel Andrews, 
and in 1865 Rockefeller sold out his share to his partner Oark, 
bought for $72,500 a larger share in another refinery, and formed 
the partnership of Rockefeller & Andrews. At about the fgmc 
time another refinery was started by Rockefeller's brother 
William (b. 1841), but in 1867 Rockefeller & Andrews absenbed 
this business, and Henry M. Flagler was added to the partner¬ 
ship. In 1870 the two Rockefrilers, Flagler, Andrews and a 
refiner named Stephen V. Harkness formed the Standard Oil 
Company, with a capital of $1,000,000 (increased in 187s to 
$2,500,000 and in 1874 to $3,500,000), of which John D. Rocke¬ 
feller was president. This great corporation g^ually estab¬ 
lished itself in practical control of the oil production in America, 
by meonsof busincssmetbods and financialoperationswbicbhave 
been severely criticized, but which brought immense wealth to 
those concerned. Its capital was further increased in 1882, 
when separate companies were organized in each state; and in 
later years, as the first great American “ trust,” the Standard 
Oil Company was hotly attacked during the anti-trust move¬ 
ment (see iNTxa-STATE CoMMBRca). Into the merits of this 
question it is impossible to enter here. Rockefeller himself 
retired from active business in 1895; he had (or a time large iron 
interests (mines and ore-carrying vessels) on Lake Superior, 
which he sold to the United States Steel Corporatimi, and his 
personal wealth was probably greater than that of any other man 
m the country. In private life he was a devoted member of 
the Baptist (±urch, and his benefactions were numerous. To 
“ the University of Chicago founded by John D. Rockefeller ” 
(in 1892) he had given, up to 1910, $24,809,666, while to the 
General Education Board he had given $43,000,000 •, he founded 
(1901) and supported the Rockefeller Instituto for Medical 
Research in New York city; be gave large sums to Rush 
Medical College in Chicago, to Johns Hopkins Hospital, in 
Baltimore, to Barnard Cmlege in New York city and to the 
Baptist Missionary Society; and in 190^ he gave $i,ooo/>oo to 
endow a medical commission to investigate the nature of, fhe 
hook-worm and to suppress tht hook-wiam disease. 

Sw Ida M. Tsrbtil’s Hititry of the Standard Oil Company (flcm 
Yorl^ 1903 ). a Mvere attack on the Trustalso bis own Random 
Rtminitetncet (1909). 

BOCKKT, (i).The name <Fn ngtuttt, Lat. aruea, a kind of 
cabbage) of ,tivo species of pijmts. . The one, ffma taiiat, is a 
croriferous oanuu with white fioweti veined with pnride.| 
the leaves have a sharp flavour and are used in southepi Sutope 
for salads. The odier is a hardv perennial herbaceous 
of the genus Batfmit, of whiw fiatpmit MofreMiss >u the 

mast familiar speciea. (see HopneoLTuanX ■ ' • '^> 1 " 

(«> A mdinder of fapcf, pastoboard, or mtila], .fSledi srith 
aa eniouveimudua, . This word, which iqspsats m tps^ 
forms m various l■aguagea,.at from tim.jf. as«didfa,dR|riiwtihi 
id msw,AdiiUl0#tlM obsolete Ea^tdi“((^ tbaaroowu 
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iji'Aie 'to 4' trtettrtflanefc in xhape.' RoclM-ts are used in 
tfytoteehny f« nurpoSC of display, scattertng Showed of 
stars,-coloured Wb, &e., on bursting (sw- FjgEWORKs). They 
are'also ttiad in signalling, and espeoially as a part of hfe- 
aaving apparatus for wrecks (see LiraBoar and Lna-SavinG 

StRVlCK). , , . 

Large and heavy rockcu, of which the head formed a pro¬ 
jectile, had too a considemhie vogue in the ewly part of the 
tuth century for war purposes. They were invented by Sir 
Vyilliafn Conpeve and employed by him both afloat in 
coast operations and in field operations. Brought to the 
notice of all armies by the fact that a rocket battery of the 
Royal Artaiery served in the allied army in the Leiprig cam- 
paijfh, war rockets wCre introduced in many armies, being 
sobietimcs issued as an additional portion of the equipment 
W ordinary field batteries, sometimes reserv^ for Special 
rocleet batteries. The Congreve rocket was in use in the 
■British atmy as late a.s i860. There were four natures— 
3-ponndBr, 6-pounder, is-poundcr and *4-pounder. The »se 
■was of sheet-iron, on to which was screwed a eylindro-conoidal 
head forming the projectile. The head was made hollow and 
could be filled with a bursting charge it a shell effect was 
desired, a base fute being provided. ITie iron case contained 
the rocket composition, and was dosed at the rear end by a 
metal plate with five holes or vents, and on the centre a bush 
into which the stick was screwed. These rockets were fired 
from rocket tubes on tripods, the tubes being provided with a 
tangent sipit. Against masses of troop* within easy range, 
the war rocket was considered an efficient engine; it was 
used also to set fire to buildings, but was always deficient 
in accuracy. Eventually the Congreve rocket was superseded 
by the Hale, of which two patterns were in use, the g-ponndcr 
and the a4'‘pounder, for field and fortress warfare respectively. 
These had no - sticks, and were centred by the arrangement 
of the vent, the gases,' as they emerged from the vent, im¬ 
pinging upon a screw-formed tail, to which they imparted the 
necessary rotation. These rockets were fired from a trough. 
The maximum effective range of the q-pounder Hale rocket 
was about 1200 yards. The use of these engines was dis¬ 
continued in the British service about 1885. On the con¬ 
tinent of Europe they had disappeared more than twenty 
years before. Austria, the last power to use them, broke up 
her rocket batterle.s in 1867. 

ROCKFORD, a city and the county seat of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., on the Rock river, in the northern 
part of fho State, about 85 mv N.W. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 
33,584 : (1900)* 31,051, of whom 9337 were foreign-born {66qo 
Swedes): (1910 census) 45,401. Area, 8'9i sq. m. It is 
served by the Chicago, Burlington & (juincy, the Chicago & 
North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the 
ChieaM, 'Milwaukee & Gary (“ Rockford Route") and the 
niinws Central railways, and is connected by interurban' 
electric railway with Chicago and Freeport, Illinois, and JariM- 
ville, Wisconsin. The city has a Memorial Hall, erected in 
Imhour of the soldiers and sailors of Winnebago county, and in 
charge of the Grand Army of the Republic; a soldiers’ memorial 
JMHitain; a Carnegie library, containing 51,340 volumes in 
1909; and the Vdie Museum of natural history. Rockford 
CoRep (non-sectarian), for the higher edncatimi Of women, 
is tittked by the United States Commissioner of Educatkm 
as one of fifteen women’s colleges of the highest grade in 
the country j k was Opened in i84qr as Rockford SiminBry, 
and SMS' narhOd Rockford College in 1893. In 1908^ it 
had students. Rockfotd is the see of a Reman Cat^c 
biMiopi 'Ih-oMi ticKF the city there ore two hMphids and 
three sanatoriums. ' Manufacturing is facilitated by good 
srater-power, supplied by a dam across the Rock=river about 
Soo ft. long, constructed in '1844. ‘ Amongf the mahufocturM 
Me futttiture; Ii«i^ and knit fiids,' agricadtural knplAnents, 
foandry and machine^shOp pMdi^, saddlery «td hamen, &e. 
iJhetiMal *value at Ml faotefymtiducts in 3905 was $351376,139 
MRAiAL more than « 1900). ‘ 'Ibe mnniapdfity owns and 


operates its waterworks 5 the “wattf snf^ly'is obtained frbnj 
artesian wells. , Roidcford wks first settled in 1834, had was 
chartered as a city in iSs*.^ More, than one-fourth erf its 

area has been annexed to the city since'1889. 

ROCKHAHPTQlf^ a town of Livingstone ‘Ci^ty, 'Queensland, 
Australia, oh the Fitzrpy river 43 m. from its mouth,.'53S^ m. 
in a direct line N.W. of Brisbane. It has a beautiful situataon, 
and its climate, in spite of heat, is healthy. It is the port 
of a wide agricultural district, which also produces gold, copper 
and silver. Much of the trade is carried on through the ports 
of Alma and Broadmount, near the mouth of the river, both 
available for ocean steamersi Rockhampton has a Isk'ge 
trade in frozen meat, and there are fsuitories for extract and 
meat preserving. Rockhampton is the termihus of the Queens¬ 
land Central railway and the seat of an Anglican and a Roman 
Catholic bishopric. Population oP ^he municipality (1901), 
15,461; within the 5 m. radius, 19)691; of'the separate munici¬ 
pality of North Rockhampton, 3865. 

ROCK HILL, a city of York county. South Carolina, U.SJV., 
84 m. by rail N. of Columbia. Pop. (1890) 3744; (1900) 5485, 
of whom 1706 were negroes. Rock Hill is served by two lines 
of the Southern railway. It lies at an elevation of about 
670 ft. above the sea. Among its buildings and institutions 
are the Federal Government Building, the City Hall, the Carnegie 
Library and the Winthrop Normal and Industriid College 
(chartered in 1891' and opened in 1894), a state institution 
for white girls. Cotton Is the most important product of 
the surrounding country. The Catawba river, 5 m. distant, 
furnishes good water-power, and in a large power-plant 
electricity is generated for the city’s manufactories. Among 
the manufactures are cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, yam, 
wagons and carriages, foundry and raadiine-shop products ; and 
there are cotton gins, marble and stone worte. The growth 
of the city has been almost entirely since the Civil War. Rock 
Hill was incorporated as a village in 1870, and was chartered 
as a city in 1892. 

ROCKIHGHAM, CHARLES WATSON WENTWORTH, 2Nn 

Marquess or (1730-1782), twice prime minister of England, 
was the son of Thomas Watson Wentworth (c. 1690-1750), 
who was created earl of Melton in 1733 and marquess of Rock¬ 
ingham in 1746. The fgmily of Watson svas descended from 
Sir Lewis Watson (1584-1653), son and heir of Sir Edward 
Watson (d, i6i6) of Rockingham Castle in NortliamptonShire. 
For his services to the king during the Civil War Sir Lewis 
was created Baron Rockingham in 1645. grandson Lewis, 
the 3rd baron, (1655-1724), was created carl of Rockingham 
in 1714, and was succeeded by his grandson Lewis (c. 1709- 
> 74 S), whose brother Thomas, the 3rd earl, died unmarried 
in February 1746, when the earldom became extinct. The 
barony of Rockingham, however, descended to a cousin, Thomas, 
father of the prime minister, a grandson of Edward, the and 
baron (1630-1689), who had married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Wentworth, isl eOrl of Strafford. The vast 
estates of the Wentworths had passed to Edward*^ son, Thomas, 
who took the additional name of Wentworth, and then to bis 
son, the ist marquess of Rockingham. 

Charles Watson Wentworth was bom in 1730 on. the 19th 
of March (according to some, the 13th of May), and was edurated 
at Westminster ^ool and , St, Jirfm’s College, C^lwidge. 
He showed his spirit ta a b6y by nding across from Wentworth 
to Caclisle in 1746 to jeln the duke of Cuiribmand m hi^ pursuit 
of the Young Pletendtt. He was created eaxl of-Mfuton in 
the peerage'Of Ireland ln ,Smtem^r T75o, add succeeded bis 
fother a.s and marque^ Of Rockin^ni fc December of the 
same year. In 1^51 he.beCam? lord-lieutiinant of tbk North 
and East Rid'mgs of Yorkshife and, a lord of the bedchamber, 
and in 1V60 was made a knight bl'the’Garter. After'Geoige HI. 
had begun his policy of dividing the great WIi^ families, thi^e 
Whig iKfofcmen and, genflemen who dW hot (*ooBe to jpin 
the scctioas h^ed by tbn GreaviDes, tiie dttke Of BedfoW*, 
or any. ether great , noblemen,-sirfeetediAs Hiekohief the yuisRf 
norqueH of Rockn^mm. ifai May' 1763 the kingls fovoutitei 
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Um earl «f>iButev becaine ilret tord erf ^the eredniny, aad the 
nuuiquesii df IKodcinfdum wat aKtongtt thoM who in the foUow- 
mK ymr were, distnissedi ftora their tord4Ueutenancies. The 
opp^tion now'gtew 'K) stnmg that Lord : Bute-resigned in 
A^ril and the king, true to his polk)', appointed George 
ChtnVille 'to be hk .'successor. But Grenville’s section of the 
Mihig party wm not strong enmigh' to maintain hint in power 
long, and in July 1765 lord Rockingham formed his fust 
adimistration with General Conway and the duke of GnUton 
as secretaries of .state. The catunot seemed stronger than it 
ready was, for it was divided by intestine' quarrels, and the 
earl of Chatham refused to have anything to do with it. iNcver- 
thelcss. Rockingham recovered his iord-lieutenanctea and won 
reputation as a'good administrator. In'May 1766 the duks 
of Graftonl a far abler man than Rockingham^ though neither 
so conciliatory in his manners nor ao generally popular, seceded 
from the government, and in AugUst 1766 Iw succe^ed bis 
former chief as first lord of the treasury ai^ prime minister. 
Then followed many years of fruitless opposition to the king’s 
personal authority as exhibited through bis ministers, but at 
last, on the ayth of March 178a, I^d Rockingham again 
became prime minister with Fox and Shebume (aiterwords 
marquess of Lonsdowne) as secretaries of state. ' This time he 
enjoyed office for but a few weeks, for he died on the ist of 
July 178a.- He loft no issue, and his property went to his 
nephew, the and Earl Fitzwiliiam, his titles becoming extinct. 

A few words from his epitaph by Burke deserve quotation as 
giving the reason of the .predominance of such an ordinary 
man as Lord Rockingham over a party abounding in men of 
great abilities : “ A man worthy to be held in esteem, because 
he did not live for himself. ... He fariexceeded all other 
statesmen in the art of drawing together, without the seduction 
of seU-sntcrest, the concurrence and cooperation of various 
dispositions and abilities of men,.'whom, he ossimSated to hia 
character and associated in his iabours.’f 

See Mtmoirs vf Ikf Martinis of ffoefrmeAos* aTtd Sis'Conkmpor- 
ari'es, by GK»:gc Thomas, earl of Albemarle (2 vols...ia|;>); Horaoe 
Walpole's Memoirs of the reign of George III., edited by G. F. R; 
Barker (1894); and the other letters, papers and diaries of the time, 

BOCK ISLAJID. a 'city and the county-aeat of Rock Island 
county, Illinois, UB.A., in the N.W. part of the state, on the 
B. bank of the Mississippi river, adjoining Moline, and opposite 
Davenport, Iowa (with which it is connected by two bridges^, 
about 3 m. above the mouth of the Rock river, aad at . the 
foot of Rock Island rapids, which extend fw neatly 16 m. 
Pop. (1890) 13,634; (1900) 19,493. of whom 44H were 
foreign - born ; (1910) a4,33S- It is served, by the Qiieago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee fit St Paul, 
the Chicago, Rock . island & Pacific, and the DKvmport, 
Rack Island & North-Western railways. Near the cit^, at 
the mouth of Rock river, the “ Hennepin ” <or Illinois. & 
Mississippi) canal joins the Mississippi river. .The city occtqiiee 
a plain lying between the river and a series of blufis. The 
island of Rock Island, a ridge of limestone rock about g'tn. 
long and m. wide, is connected wi^ the mainland by bridges 
to Rock Island and Moline; on it .there are a Federal arsei^. 
the most important in the country 'for the snanufacturei of 
small-anqs. :gup carriages and ortiliery equipment, A Fedtrol 
armoutyp.gnd ta national cemetery,;, the island is connected' 
with the tlffiinois shwaat Midine by a dam, whence good water-, 
power is derived. . In the city ore: a pubbe library.(ifiya), the 
Augustana Colley and Theologko! Seminary (conbnlled byr 
the Eviangelkal Lutheroa Augustana Synod-cd t^(th,AnMilea; 
eowducational),: winch was'founded a» Augustana Seminary 
in-Chici^iin s8^ ohiefly for Mie oduealMn of Swedish IsiUiemn 
eler^raen. was removed to Paxton,. lUioow,! in .18631 and'ito’ 
R^k Island'in 1875,and .reoeivad-ils present name in sfifip; 
aqd.thefrincipal.offi^nf the Modsm Woodmen of .the Worid,: 
a fratemai'Society,founded in 1884 and hhving«ip,729ineadieni 
■s.i'OOO.i, Jhe loity has a large ^e by water and. nul'ii eqatr 
ratify it f(^aj<nint9WWl>awiiport and .Mt^ne, <Aniaag 
the tatyTs maiinfactiatia am'4umben,iac]»anitiiial hif)leae<itk,t. 


fiwr, glati, ittovBi,r'ganwgt8,>'ioap, ^8(c. .la. 3908'thOiivafaM 
of the factory prodUci! was jf;;338,96>. Soiae coal iOffluned 
in the'tounty.' ' .‘ "i:. ■ iv i'■ 

On the north bank'of tbs rRoek river, 3. naif rant ibr,mouth, 
there waa a large tnamec village (sometime»i4«Ueii Saoltcnuk) 
of the Sauk In&ns, built about 1730 ud destroyed «' 18311! 
and near the mouth of the Rock river is a bii^’calted " Black 
Hawk’s watchrtowe^" A settlement on the islmid: was < made 
in-r8i6, wlwn the fort was. built; the jfirst settlemontion.itbe 
mainland 'was made in r8s6. In: 1841. the .town of Reek {eland 
was formed by the consolidation ofi two small. settlements 
named Stephenson and Farobamsbing and was incorporated; 
it received a city charter in 1849.:; Upon, Ae west .end qf the 
island the Unitwi States ■govermnent.uir.iStfi built Fort Arm¬ 
strong, where on the. erst of September 4831, at the ejoec of 
the Black Hawk War, a treaty fit peace was signad by General 
Winfield Scott and Governor Joint Reynolds of jhnow.mud by 
the chiefs of the Sauk and Foxes, and- where, six day* before, 
General Scott and Governor Roynoldsihad made a treaty with 
the Winoebagoes. The fort was-abandoned in 1836 0114 was 
burned in 1855; a monument now, marks its site. The. Ro^ 
Idand armoury and. arsenal, Under an. act of i86a, were .bailt 
in 1863, wheno number of captured ConfedeRite soldierSiAiere 

oonfin^ on the island. .' 

BOOKLAND, a city and the county-seat of Knox county; 
Maine, U.SA., on Rockland Harbor, Penobscot Bay, 86 m. by 
rail E.N.E. of Portlaml. Pop, (11890) 8174 ; (i9*>^ 8150. It 
is the eastern tenminus ofa Iwaniffiof-tbeMame Central railway, 
and is served by an interueban electric line and by steamboat 
tines to Portland, Benton, Bangor, Bat'Harbor and other icoast 
ports. 'The barbwr is protected by A breaktyatcr needy ’5000 ft, 
lora;. The principd buildings are the United, .Stahtst Govern¬ 
ment Building and the. County Coixrt'House.. Granite add 
limestone are quarried 'ia the vicinity. The granite (bbtite, 
biotite-muscovitc and quarte-monzonite) is of fine quality, and 
has been used extensively in the United States dor building 
and raomanental purposes; and.tbaibtnning of liine.:is.^.far 
the most importaat induetry of. the city. The jshipbiiilding 
industry is also important., rfhe total value. of the d^’s 
factory products in uqos was SiAsny59r '(46‘3 ^ more than in 
1900). Jjobsters and fi^ iio ccmsideniblc quantities age shipped 
from the city, Rockhuidi.was settled in 1769, but. its growth 
began only with the establishmefitof the Ihno industry in .1795. 
It was a part of the township of :Thomaston.(pop..t688.in 1900), 
from 1777 to 1848, when it was. inoorpoiated as « separate 
township'under the name of.,Ea.<il;Thoinaiton.M,Two years 
later the present name was. adopted, and ■in..i&54 Rockland 
was chartered as a city. 1. , . . , , . 

BOCKLABD,.a township of Ptymonth oeunty, kRisiachwatts, 
II.S.A., about *0 m. S. ot.BostoB. Pop, <t8^) 5*13) (aquo) 
5327; (19110^.U.S.'craaos). 6928,'‘Area,,dsMit' to sq. m., It 
H'Served'by the New York, Ntw Haven. :ffiiHact{ofd railway, 
and .byiinterurbiui'elcctriclnutway;.Among. ita.miuHifactureB 
are boots and shoes and tacbk 3he(* m a’piibkc ]ibrafy<i87a). 
Rockland wia erected into a township in 1^4, havm| been 
previDusIya psstof Abiagton. ■ li > 

BOflKPOBif a towns^ of ,Essex. oonBtyv MaMKhusstts, 
U,SA, 0R>t1u»H.£.'erai erf daps Am,mdi4 AStentio Ocean, 
nordvi^ of Gloucester, and about 35 m.' nordvotst of Boston. 
FUfk. (2890) I4(*7; . (i9<w) 45^ ;i’(tgiO',(;H;8; ceriSiis)i 4«»»* 
Rockpont h the sonth^ tmunis of the >Gkmcesttlr bram^ 
(rf the ifiditea 8c Maine >iai)way! «nd>-ii scewd by oh electric 
railm^i'iexteaffing iftoto Gloisixister'ithrough Rwkport «4 
atouad'^acape. OffSandy fiay,«,rBndeBvouaof the Aflaiitut 
squadron of the U.S. navy, .the iFadaral govanummt’begm.sn 
t884'A-harbattT srf i«fi>ge9i#iA.«i»,anAi. ofi>i464)iu>mi.t* tie 
pretoctsad nolBtR A^mqtMi-ieast iwatida'ky><ay|MsEakvmliec;: 

tx!7 lb, Hilda,xtra depth d&n ft> betawjawaR-W'WSitsr^^dssiag 
2a It abo«a.mtan,Iian.vaibarj arid gsob ft loogi liittte-'towti- 
shtp pntltt'Northr.^Mli^oe Ptgeeniknw opditlieGoath Vilhigs. 
'aii''Rook|)oet!..Hoekp2vt. jfiia istmuiwBitiAartvmAdi'AhesB'uiM 
inaay iittinto.’iMkimods^ Asidftwf' FoiAt ai^Hiti 
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End and Headlands. There arc large granite quarries along 
the coast, especially in Pigeon Cove, and there arc two varieties 
of granite, called commercially “ grey ” and “ green,” both 
very hard, the former the more abundant. It hiis been used 
in building the great breakwater of! Sandy Bay and various 
large bridges. Granite for paving-stones is quarried. Like 
many of the Maine quarries those of Rockport owe much of 
their development to their nearness to deep water transporta¬ 
tion. Isingia.ss, glue, tools, parts for automobile engines, and 
copper paint are among the manufactures. Fishing was 
formerly of importance, but quarrying has displaced it. Sandy 
Buy, the fifth parish of Gloucester, first settled about 1697, 
ami Pigeon Cove, part of the third parish, were set off from 
Gloucester and were incorporated as the township of Rockport 
in 1840. The Bennett & Mackay transatlantic commercial 
cable was landed in Rockport in May 1884. 

ROCKVILLE, a city of Tolland county, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
in the N.E. part of the state, on the Hockanum river, about 
15 m. N.E. of Hartford. Pop. (1890) 7772; (1900) 7287, of 
whom 2548 were foreign-bom, many being Germans and 
Poles ; (1910) 7977. It is served ^ the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railway and by electric lines. It is in the township 
of Vernon (pop. in 1890, 8808; in 1900, 8483; area, 19 sq. m.), 
which was separated from Bolton township in 1808, and con¬ 
tains the villages of Vernon, Vernon Centre, Dobsonville and 
Talcottville. In the city are the George Maxwell Memorial 
Library and the Sykes Manual Training School. The river, by 
a series of falls, makes a descent of 280 ft. here, and furnishes 
power for large manufacturing establishments. The principal 
rnanufactures arc woollen, silk and cotton goods, envelopes, and 
silk fish-lines. In 1841 fancy cassimeres, probably the first 
manufactured in the United States, were made here. At the 
Hockanum Mills (established 1809) worsted for men's clothing 
was first made (alwut 1870) in the United States. The first 
settlement here was made about 1726. Rockville was chartered 
as a city in 1889. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT, or White Goat (Oreamnus 
montanus), a North American hollow-homed ruminant of the 
family Bovidae, distinguished by its white colour. It is, in 
fact, the only ruminant, with the exception of the white Alaskan 
wild sheep, which is entirely white at all seasons of the year; 
and i^not, therefore, be mistaken for any other animal, and its 
description may consequently be brief. In the winter coat the 
hair IS long and pendent, elongated into a short beard on the 
sides of the lower jaw behind the chin; and it is also longer 
than clrewhere an the neck and the chest; at the base of the 
long hair is a thick growth of short and woolly undcr-fur. In 
mimmer the coat becomes comparatively short. The muzzle 
IS hairy, the cars are of moderate size, and the tail is short, and 
partially buried among the long hair of the rump. There are 
no glands on the face; but there is a large globular one at the 
base of each hom of the size of half a small orange. The black 
horns, which are ringed in their basal portion, are comparatively 
short and not unlike those of the Asiatic serows in general 
characters, being subcylindrical, and curving slightly back- 
ymds. They taper, however, much more rapidly than those 
of the serows, and diverge much more widely from the middle 
line. The lateral hoofs are well developed. Although com¬ 
monly described us white, the hair has a more or less decided 
tinge of yellow, which appears to be more marked in the summer 
than in the winter coat. The cannon-bones arc remarkably 
short and wide, and in this respect diHer from those of all allied 
ruminants, except the Tibetan takin. The general sh^ of the 
■animal is ungainly, owing to a huge hump on the withers, at 
which point the height is about 3 ft. 

The head of a white goat obtained in 1900 from the mountains 
at the mouth of Copper river, opposite Kyak Island, has been 
d^ribed as a species apart. In addition to certain details in 
the conformation of the skulls the homs arc much more slender 
thM in the ordinary white goat, and instead of bending re- 
i|Wmly backwards till near their tips, curve widely outwards 
'iNBt t^ir bases. Their length is nearly equal to that of the 


longest pair of the ordinary form hitherto recorded, while the 
tip-to-tip interval is nearly double that of any other known 
specimen. This animal can scarcely be regarded as more than 
a local race, and should be styled Oreamnus montanus kennedyi. 

The affinities of the white goat (which is really a member of 
a group intermediate between goats and antelopes) are probably 
with the Asiatic serows and takin, and hence perhaps with the 
musk-ox. 

See a paper by Madison Grant, entitled " The Rocky Mountain 
Goat," pubiished in the ninth annual report of the New York 
Zoological Society (1905). (K. L.*) 

ROCOCO, or Rocaille, literally “rock-work,” a style of 
architectural and mobiliary decoration popular throughout 
the greater part of Europe during the first half of the i8th 
century. In France it was especially characteristic of the 
regency and the reign of Louis XV. A debased style at the best, 
essentially fantastic and bizarre, it ended in extravagance and 
decadence. A meaningless mixture of imitation rock-work; 
shells, scrolls and foliage, the word came eventually to be 
applied to anything extravagant, flamboyant or tasteless in art 
or literature. The very exuberance of the rococo forms Ls, 
indeed, the nc^tion of art, which is based upon restraint. 
There is something fundamentally Italian in the bravura upon 
which the style depends ; yet Italy has produced some of the 
worst examples of vthat in that country is called the “ Jesuit 
style,” in allusion to the supposed lack of directness in Jesuit 
policy. Everything, indeed, in the rococo manner is involved 
and tortured, though before a superb example of Jacques 
Caffieri, such as the famous commode in the Wallace Collection, 
it is impossible not to admire the art with which genius can 
treat even the defects and weaknesses of a peculiarly mannered 
fashion. The best French work possesses a balance and sym¬ 
metry which are usually entirely absent from its imitations. 
Spain and Italy produced many monstrous travesties—it is 
impossible to imagine anything more grotesque than the flam¬ 
boyant convolutions of the monumental Roman style of the 
third quarter of the i8th century. In Germany, weak and life¬ 
less imitations were as popular as might be imagined in a land 
which was content to take its art, especially its bad art, from 
France. England did not escape the infection, and Chippendale 
and his school produced examples of rocaille work and coquiUage 
which were quite foreign to their own sentiment, and rarely 
rose above respectable mediocrity. 

ROraoi, a town of northern France, capital of an arrondis,se- 
ment in the department of Ardennes, 22 m. N.N.W. of Charle- 
vilfe by raif.and within 2 m. of the Belgian frontier. Pop. (1906) 
town, 796; commune, 2116. As a fortified place it commands 
the Ardennes plateau between the valley of the Meuse and the 
head-waters of the Oise. The present fortifications, constructed 
by Vauban, form a pentagon and entirely close in the town, 
which has regularly built streets converging on a central square. 
Overlooking the latter is the church, a florid building of the 
tSth centurj'. Rocroi is the seat of a sub-prefect and has a 
tribunal of first instance. 

The place, originally called Croix-de-Rau or Rau Croix, was 
fortified in the i6th century and besieged by the imperialists 

* 555 - Invested by the Spaniards in 1643, it was relieved 
by Louis II., the duke of Enghien (afterwards the Great Cond6), 
after a brilliant victory. Captured in 1658 by the same duke, 
then in the Spanish service, it was not restored to France till 
the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. In 1815 Rocroi was b^ 
sieged for a month by the allies. 

ROD, iDOUARD (1857-1910), French-Swiss novelist, was 
bom at Nyon, in SwiUerland, on the 31st of March 1857. He 
studied at Lausanne and Berlin, and in 1878 found his way to 
Paris. In 1881 he dedicated his novel, Palmyre Veulard, to 
Zola, of whom he was at this period of his career a faith¬ 
ful disciple. A series of novels of similar tendency followed. 

In 1884 he became editor of the Revue emtemporame, and in 
1887 succeeded Marc Monnier as professor of comparative 
literature at Geneva, where he remained till 1893. La Coarse 
d la men (1885) marks a turning-point in his career; in it he 
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forsook the so-railed naturalistic novel for the analysis of moral 
motives. He is at his best in presenting cases of conscience, 
the straggle between passion and duty, and the virtues of 
renunciation. Le Sens de la vie (1889), one of his most 
famous books, is in the nature of a complement to La Course 

^ ft followed by Les Trois coeurs (1890), La 

Saerifiee (1893), La Vie privie de Michel Teissier (1893), trans¬ 
lated as The Private Life of an Eminent Politician (1893); La 
Seconde Vie de Michel Teissier (1894), Le Silence (1894), Les 
Roches blanches^ (i 895 )> Dernier Refuge (1S96), Le Menage du 
pasteur Naudie (1898), a study of Protestant France; L’Eau 
(ourante (1903), L’Inutile Effort (1903), Un Vaingueur (1904), 
L’lndodle (1905), and L’Incendie (1906). M. Reid’s books of 
literary criticism include Les Idets morales du temps present 
(1897), an admirable Essai sur Goethe (1898), Stendhal (1893), 
and some columns of collected essays. He published VAffaire 
J. }. Rousseau in 1906, and in the same year he drew from an 
episode in the life of the philosopher a play in three acts, Le 
Reformateur, which was produced at the Nouveau Theatre. He 
died in January 1910. 

BOD (O.E. rodd, probably related to Norw. rudda, stick, 
rndda, stake), a twig or shoot of a tree or bush, especially a 
straight slender stick or wand used as an instrument of punish¬ 
ment, as a symbol of office, or as an implement, usually com¬ 
posed of several joints, for angling or fishing. 'ITie term is 
thus applied to a metal bar, slender in proportion to its length, 
used as a tie, brace or connecting shaft between different parts 
of a machine, ft is familiar in the titles, showing the colour 
of their wand.s of office, of the gentlemen ushers of the three 
principal British orders of knighthood, the ushers of the 
Garter and St Patrick being “ Ushers of the Black Rod,” and 
ol the Thistle “ Green Rod.” The use of a rod as a measuring 
implement has given rise to the use of the word for a mca.sure 
of length °° 5 i yds. or 16) ft.; this length is also named a pole 
or perch, the origin of the application being the same as in 
” rod ”; as a measure of area, a rod “a square pole or perch, 
30J square yds. = 373^ square ft., 160 rods = i acre. 

' RODBEBTUS, KABL JOHANN (1803-1875), German socialist, 
■was born at Greifswald on the i3th of August 1805, his father 
being a professor at the university there. He studied law 
at Gottingen and Berlin, thereafter engaging in various legal 
occupations; and, after travelling for some time, he bought 
the estate of Jagetzow in Pomerania, whence his name of 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow. In 1836 he settled on this estate, and 
henceforward devoted his life chiefly to economic and other 
studies, taking also some interest in local and provincial affairs. 
After the revolution of March 1848 Rodbertus was elected 
member of the Prussian national assembly, in which body he 
belonged to the left centre; and for fourteen days he filled 
the post of minister of public worship and education. He 
•sat for Berlin in the second cliambcr of 1849, and moved the 
adoption of the P'rankfort imperial constitution, which was 
carried. When the system of dividing the Prussian electorate 
into three classes was adopted, Rodbertus recommended 
abstention from voting. His only subsequent appearance in 
public life was his candidature for the first North German diet, 
in which he was defeated. His correspondence with lassalle 
was an interesting feature of his life. At one time Rodbertus 
had some intention of forming a “ social party ” with the help 
of the conservative socialist Rudolf Meyer and of W. Hasen- 
f'lever, a prominent follower .of Lassalle ; but no progress was 
made in this. Rodbertus was neither disposed nor qualified 
to be an agitator, being a man of a quiet and critical tempera¬ 
ment, who believed that society could not be improved by 
violent changes, but by a long and gradual course of develop¬ 
ment. He warned the working men of Germany against con¬ 
necting themselves with any political party, enjoining them 
to be a “ social party ” pure and simple. He died on the 8th 
of December 1875. 

The general position of Rodbertus was “ social, monarchical and 
national." He held the purely economic part of the creed of the 
German social-democratic party, bnt he did not agree with their 


methods, and had no liking for the productive associations with 
state help of Lassalet. He regarded a socialistic republic as a 
possible thing, but he cordially accepted the monarchic institution 
in his own country and hoped that a German emperor might under¬ 
take the rdle of a social emperor. The basis of the economic teach¬ 
ing of Rodbertus is the principle laid down by Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, and insisted on by all the later socialists, that labour is the 
source and measure of value. In connexion with this he developed 
the position that rent, profit and wages are all parts of a national 
income produced by the united organic labour of the workers of 
the community. Consequently there can be no talk of the wages 
of labour being paid out of capital; wages is only that part of the 
national income which is received by the workmen, of a national 
income which they have themselves entirely produced. The wages 
fumi theory is tlius summarily dis|x>scd of. But the most important 
result of the theory is his position that the possession of land and 
capital enables the landholders and capitalists to compel the workmen 
to divide the product of their laliour with those non-working classes, 
and in such u proportion that the workers only obtain as much as 
can support them in life. Thus the iron law of wages is established. 
Hence also Rodbertus deduces his theory of commercial crises and 
of pauperism. 

A fundamental part of the teaching of Rodbertus is his theory 
of social development. He recognized three stages in the economic 
progress of mankind : (1) the ancient heathen period in which 
property in human beings was the rule ; (z) the period of private 
property in land and capital; (,t) the period, still remote, of property 
as dependent on service or desert. The goal ol the human race is 
to be one society organized on a communistic basis ; only in that 
way can the principle that every man be rewarded according to 
his work be realized. In this communistic or socialistic staije ol 
the future land and capital will be national property, and the entire 
national production will be under national control; and means will 
be taken so to estimate the labour of each citizen that he shall 
be rewarded according to its precise amount. An immense staff ol 
state officials will be required for this function. Rodbertus believetl 
that this stage of social development is yet far distant; he thought 
that five centuries will need to pass away before the ethical force 
of the people can be equal to it. 

From temperament, cultnre and social position Rodbertus was 
averse to agitation as a means of hastening the new era ; and, in 
the measures which he recommends lor making the transition 
towards it, he showed a scrupulous regard for the exulting interests 
of the capitalists and landholders. He proposed that those two 
classes should be left in full possession of tlieir present share of 
the national income, but that the workers should reap the benefit 
of the increasing production. To secure them this Increment of 
production, he proposed that the state should fix a " normal working 
day " for the various trades, a normal day's work, and a legal wage, 
the amount of which should be revised periodically, and raiiwd 
according to the increase of production, the better workman receiv¬ 
ing a better wage. By measures such as these, carried out by the 
state in order to correct the evils of competition, would Rodbertus 
seek to make the transition into the socialistic era. 

The economic work of Rodbertns is an attempt made in a 
temperate and scientific spirit to elucidate the evil tendencies 
inherent in the competitive system, especially as exemplified in 
the operation of the iron law of wages. The remedy he proposes 
is a state management of production and distribution, which shall 
extend more and more, till we arrive at a complete and universal 
socialism,—and all based on the principle that as labour is the 
source of value so to the labourer should all wealth belong. It is 
therefore an attempt to place socialism on a scientific basis; and 
he is certainly entitled to be regarded as one of the fonnders of 
“ scientific socialism." 

The following arc the most important works of Rodbertus : 
Zur Brhennlmss unserer staatswirischaitlichen ZustUnde (1842); 
Sociale Briefe an von Rirchmann (1850); Creiitnot des Grund- 
besitses (2nd ed., 1876); "Her Normal-Arbeitstag," in Tab. Zeil- 
schrift (1878); Letters to A. Wagner, &c., Tiib, Zeitsekrift (1878-79): 
Letters to Rudolf Meyer (1882). Rodbertus has received great atten¬ 
tion in Germany, especially from Adolf Wagner (Tfifi. Zeitsekrift, 
1878); see also Kosnk's Rodbertus soeialSkanomiscke Ansichten 
(Jena, 1882): an excellent monograph by G. Adler, Rodbertus, der 
Begninder des mssensehafttickn Soetatismus (Leipzlfj, 1884); 
Dietzel. Karl Rodbertus. Darstellung seines Lebens und setner Lehrt 
(Jena, 1886); Jentsch, Rodbertus (Stuttgart, 1899); and E. C. K. 
Conner, Social Pkilosopky of Rodbertus (London, 1899). 

RODENTIA, or Glires, an order of placental mammals 
characterized by the peculiar form and structure of their frant 
or incisor teeth, which are reduced to a single functional chisel- 
likc pair in each jaw, specially adapted for gnawing, and growing 
throughout the entire life of their owners. Ro^ts may 
characterized as terrestrial, or in some cases arboretd of aquatic, 
placental mammals of small or medium size, with a tnilK and 
a permanent series of teeth, plantigiade or partially fdan^ 
grade, and generally five-toed, clawed (rarely naff*'* — —ssSi- 
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hooied) feet, clavicles or collar-bones (occasionally imperfect or 
rudimentary), no canine teeth, and a single pair of lower incisors, 
opposed by only one similar and functional pair in the upper jaw. 

In all rodents the upper incisors resemble the lower ones 
in growing uninterruptedly from persistent pulps, and (except 
in the hare group, l)u[)li( i(lentata) agree with them in number. 
Thf premolar.', and molars may be rooted or rootless, with 
tuberculated or laminated crown.s, and are arranged in ai 
unbroken series. 'J'hc orbits are always open behind, never 
being surrounded by bone. Ttu^ cotidyle of the lower jaw is 
antcro-posteriorly elongated. 'Hie intestine (e.\ccpt in the 
dormice or Gliridae) has a large caecum. The testes are in¬ 
guinal or abdominal. The uterus is two-horned, with the 
cornua opening separately into the vagina or uniting to form 
a ctrpus uteri. The placenta is discoidal and deciduate. And 
the smooth hemispheres of the brain do not extend backwards 
so as to cover any part of the cerebellum. 

Rod<'nts include by far the greater number of species, and 
have the widest distribution, of any ol the onicrs of terrestrial 
mammals, being in fact (osmopolitan, although more abundant 
in .somi; parts, us ip South America, which may be considered 
their headnuarters, than in others, as in Australasia and Mada¬ 
gascar, where they arc represented only by members of the 
mouse-group, or Myoiilea. 

All rodents are vegetable-feeders, and this uniformity in 
their fmid and in the mode of obtaining it, namely by gnawing, 
has led to that general uniformity in strucUire observable 
througliout the group; a feature which renders their classifiui- 
tion dtliiciilt. Indeed, despite the fact tliat they present much 
diversity of habit—some being arboreal, as the squirrels, many 
of which arc provided with expansions of skin or parachutes 
on which they glide Iroin tree to tree; some cursorial, as the 
hares ; others jumpers, as the jerboas; others los.sorial, as 
the mole-rats ; and others aquatic, as the beavers and watcr- 
rat.s—no important structural modifications are correlated 
with .such diversity of habit. 
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■ Anutomy —Tlii' roilcnl skull is ch.ir.itterized by Ihegreat size of the 

f iremaxilliic, u liu li completely separate the nasals from the maxillae; 
ly the ))re8ciice ol zygoinal ii arches ; and by the wide unoccupied 
space existing between the incisors and the cbi'ek-teeth; and (except 
in tliu Uuplicidcntata) by the antero-pusteriorly elongated glenoid 
cavity lor the arliculalian of the lower jaw. I’osl-orbilal proce.sses 
of the frontals exist in squirrels, marmots and hares ; but in all 
other genera they are ruoimcnlury or altogether absent; and the 
zygoma seldom sends upwards a corresponding process, so that 

the orbit IS more 
■iknoi,. ae or less completely 

continuous with 
the temporal tos.sa. 
The lachrymal for. 
amen is always 
;Prwitlun the orbital 
margin ; and in 
many species the 
intra-orbital fora¬ 
men IS very large 
(in some as large 
as the orbit) and 
transmits part of 
the masse ter 
muscle. The zy¬ 
gomatic arch is 
I’arionsly deve- 
Floww. atnl the 

Fig. i.^^SkuHof JumpinK'Hare(Pri|^t^5ca^fr). position of the 
X 1. premaxilla: Ma, maxiWi; Ma, ]up:aUt»achnracter 

mttlar; /•»■. frontal; L, lachrymni ; Pa, tor grouping the 
parietal ; Ka, nastal; Sq, squamosal; Ty, families. The na* 
tympanic; £iO. exoccipital; AS, uhsphen- sals are. wth few 
Old; OS, orbito • sphenoid ; Prr, mastoid exceptions, large, 

and extend far 
forwards, the pari- 

etalsore moderate.and there is generally n distinct interi>aTictal. The 
palate is narrow from before backwards, this Iwiing especially the 
casein thf hares, where it is reduced to a mere bridge between the 
promolars; in oilers, as m the rodent-moles (Bathyerginae), it is 
extremely narrow transversely. Us widtJj being less than that of one of 
the molar teeth. Tympanic oullae are always present and generally 
'Mr; in some genera, as in the gerhils (Gerbillinae) and Jerboas 
UteMlidae), there are supplemental mastoid buUaeishich form great 


hcmUpbcrjcal bony swellings at the back of the skull (fig. i, P^r), 
in these genera and the hares the meatus auditorius being tubulw 
and directed upwards and backwards. The lower jaw is character¬ 
ized by its abruptly narrowed and rounded front part supporting 
the pair of large in¬ 
cisors. as well as 
by the small size of 
the cixonoid process, 
and the grout de. 
vclopment of the 
lower hind, or 
angular, portion. 

The uental for¬ 
mula varies from i. 

?. c. 5 w. a 

(total 281m the hares 
and rabbits to i. }, 

O’ L p- ^ w. I (total 
12) in the Australian 
water-rats; but in Ftr,. 2.—Skull of Porcupine (/fy^fr^r rWifsffl), 
the great majority with muscle attached. /, temjioral muscle; 
of spocieH it presents m, masseter; »t', portion of niasseter trails- 
striking unitormity, mitted through tne infra-orbital foramen. 
an<I may be set down tho superior maxillary nerve passing out- 
typically as 1. {, wards between it and the maxilla. 

G-. K. p. { or X. w. X. 

In the DuplicidcntalH only Is there more tlian a single pair 
of incisors, and in thm* the additional jiair i.s small .iiid placed 
behind (he middle pair. In this group (he enamel exten<ls par¬ 
tially to the back of the iiieiHors, but in all the rest it is restricted 
to the h*ont surlace, so that, by the more rapid wcanng-away of 
the softer structurcs''behind, a chisel-shaped edge is maintained. 
Botli upper and lower incisors are regularly curved, the upper ones 
shglitly more so than the lower ; and, their growth being con¬ 
tinuous, should anything prevent (lie normal wear by which their 
length is regulated—as by the loss of one of them, or by displace¬ 
ment owing to a broken jaw or other cuuse—the unopposed incisor 
may gradually curve ujwn itself until a complete cirth- or more has 
been formed, the tooth sometimes passing through some* part of 
the animaPs head. The cheek-teeth may be either rooted or 



Fig. 3. —Vertical and Longitudinal Section through the Skull of 
the Beaver i^astor pber), showing the bruin-cavity, the greatly 
developed plates of bone in the nose-cavity, the mode of im¬ 
plantation of the ever-growing chisel-edged incisor, and the 
curved rootless cheek-teeth. 

rootless, and either cusped or formed of parallel plates, this diversity 
of structure often occurring in the same family. When there are 
more than three cheek-teeth, those which precede the last three 
have succeedctl milk-teeth, and are premolars. In some species, 
as m the agoutis (Dasyproctidae). the milk-teeth are long retained, 
while in the allied cavies (Caviidae) they nre she<l before birth. 

The tongue presents little variability in length, being short and 
compressed, with a blunt tip, which is never protruileil beyond the 
incihors. In most species there are three circumvallate papillae at 
the base, and the apical portion is generally covered with small 
thread-like papillae, some of which in the porcupines become greatly 
enlarged, forming toothed spines. The stomach varies in form 
from the simple oval bag of the squirrels to the complex ruminant- 
like organ of the lemmings. In the water-rat and agoutis it in 
constricted betw'een the oesophagus and pylorus; while in the 
dormouse the oesophagus immediately before entering the stomach 
is much dilated, forming a large egg-shaped bag with thickened 
glandular walls; and in certain other species, as in Lophiomys and 
the beaver, glandular masses arc attached to and open into the 
cardiac or pyloric pouches. All rodents, with the soU* exception 
of the dormice, have a caecum, often of great length and sacculated, 
os in hares, the water-rat and porcupines ; and the long colon in 
some, as the hamster and water-rat. is spirally twisted upon itself 
near the commencement. The liver isdivided in the typtcu manner 
in all. but tlie lobes are variously subdivided in different species 
(in Capromys they are divided into minute lobules); and the gall¬ 
bladder. (hough present in most is absent in a few. In most 
species the penis (which is generally provided with a bone) may 
Ik* more or less completcly retracted within the fold of integument 
surrounding the vent, and lie curved backwards upon itself under 
cover of the integument, or it may be carried forward some distance 
in ^nt of the anal orifice, from which, as in voles and marmots. 
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in the breeding-eeaaion, it is lejiEtraled.by the prqminent testicuiar 
mass. The testes in the pairinK-seoson ionn projv>ctions in the 
Rroins, birt (except in the Mphcidentata) do not compiletely leave 
the cavity of the abdomen. Prostate glands and, except in tile 
Unplicidentata, vesiculae seminalea are present in all. , The uterus 
may be doulilu, each division opening by a sejiarate os uteri ipto 
a common vagina, as in Lepmidae, Sciuriilae, and Hyttrvehoerus, or 
two-homed, as in most species. The teats vary in number from a 
single abdominal pair in the guinea-pig to six thoracico-abdominal 
])airs in the rats ; while in the Qctodontidat and Capromyidae they 
are placed high np on the sides of the body. 

There are generally nineteen dorso-lumbar vertebrae (thirteen 
thoracic and six lumbar), the form of which varies in diScrent genera; 
in the cursorial and leaping species the lumbar transverse processes 
are generally very long, and in the hares there arc large compressed 
Itilerior spines, or hypapophyses. The caudal vertebrae vary 
from a rudimentary condition in the guinea-pig to a great size in 
the jumping-bare and prehensile-tailed porcupines. The scapula is 
usually narrow, with a long acromion ; tlie clavicles may be altogether 
absent or imperfect, as in porcupines, envies and hares, but in most 
species are well developed. The humerus has no supra-coiulylar 
foramen, and the forearm bones are distinct : and in most species 
the fore foot has five digits with the phalanges normally devcioiicd, 
the first toe being but rarely rudimentary or absent. The iielvis 
has large iscliia and pubes, with a long and usually bony symphysis. 
The femur varies considerably in torin, but generally has a well- 
defined third trochanter. In tlie squirrels and porcupines the 
tibia and fibula are distinct, but in rats and hares they are united, 
often liigli up. The liind foot is mote variable than flic front 
one, the digits varying in number from five, us in squirroLs and rats, 
to four, as in hares, or even three, as in the capybara. viscacha and 
agouti. In the Jaculidae the metatarsals are greatly elongated, 
and in some of the species, as jerboas, they are welded together. 

The month is divided into two cavities communicating by a 
narrow orifice, the anti’rior one containing the incisors and the 
posterior the mohirs, the liairy skm ol the lace lieuig continued 
inwards behind the incisors, fliis evidently prevents substanees 
not intended for food getting into the inoutli, ns when the, animal 
IS engaged in gnawing llirough an obstacle. In bares and pneas 
the inside of the clieeks is hairy ; and m some species, jmnclied 
rats and hamsters, there are large internal cheek-pouches lined 
with hair, which open near the angles of the mouth and extend 
backwards behind the ears. In the New World pouched rats 
{Oramyidiu ) the pouches open externally on the checks. 

The peculiar odour evolved by many roilents is due to the 
secretions of special glands, wbicli may open into the prepuce, as 
in Mus. Microtus and Cricelus, or into the rectum, as in Arclomys 
and Thryonomys. or into the passage common to both, as in the 
beaver, or into pouches opening near the vent, as in hares, agoutis 
and jerboas. 

The skin is generally thin, and the panniciiUis carnosus muscle 
rarely much developed? The fur vanes exceedingly in character, 
in some, like the chinchillas and hares, being fine and soil, while in 
others it is more or less replaced bv spines on the upper surfaee, 
as in spiny rats and porcupines; these apine.s in several genera, 
as Xerus, Asomys, PlalacatUhomys, Echinotkrtx. l.onchcres and 
Kckinomys, being flattened. In muscular strncture tlie chief 
peculiarities are noticeable in the comparatively small size o£ the 
temporal muscles, and in the great double massoters (fig- 2), whicti 
are the principal agents in gnawing. The digastric muscles al.so 
are remarkable for their well-defined central tendon, and in many 
species their anterior bellies are united between the two halves of 
tlie lower jaw. The cleido-raastoid generally arises from tlie 
basi-occipitul, and the pcetoralis maior is connectetl with 
the latissimns dorsi. Jn porciiinncs and liares the tendons of 
the flexor digitomm longiis and flexor liattucis longns are connected 
in the loot, while in the rats and squirrels they are separate, and 
the flexor digitomm longns is generally inserted into the metatarsal 
ot the first toe. 

Classification.Some diversity of view obtains among 
naturalists with regard to the classification of the order; the 
.scheme here followed being the one adopted (with some modifica¬ 
tions of nomenclature) by Professor Max Weber in his Sduge- 
thiere. The numltcr of genera Ls so great that only the more 
important can be noticed. All authorities are agreed in dividing 
rodents into two great sections or sub-ordere, the one, Ihtpli- 
cidentata, comprising only the hares, rabbits and picas, and 
the other, SitttplicideniiUdy all the rest. In the latter there 
is only one pair of incisor teeth in the upper jaw, in which tte 
enamel is confined to the front surjfare. ITte incisive foramina 
of the palate are moderate and distinct; the fibula does not 
articulate with the calcatieum; and the testes are abdominal, 
and descend periodically only into the inguinal canal. 

SzwzfWi.—The first family is represented by certain peculiar 
North American rodents known as sewellels. constituting the genus 


Hapladon (or Aphdotii) and the family Ilaplodontidae and Motion. 
Haplodoatoidea, In common with the next three aeotion* thaw 
rodents have the angular process of the. iowor jaw (flg. 4) ariihig 
from the inferior surface of the socket of tlie incisor. Ihc masacter 



Fig. 4,—Skull of the American Marmot {Arel^yt rnona)^, Tlie 

projection at thie right-hand lower earner of the figure is the 

angular process of the'lower jaw. 

muscle does not pass through the narrow infra-dthital canal. An 
ulisiibenoid canal may be jirewnt oti the jialatal aspect of the 
skull; but there is always a transverse canal. The malleus and 
incus of the inner ear are sejiarate. The humerus often has a 
foramen (entepicondylar) on the inner side of its lower end ; the 
tiliia and fibula may be sejiarate or united ; but the .scapboid and 
lunar of the carpus are also united.'while the centralc is free. The 
stomach is simple. 

Sewellels ore medium-sized terrestrial rodents, with no jmst- 
orbital jirocess to tlie skull, wliicii is depressed ui lorm. and root¬ 
less dieek-tceth, among which' the premolars number }. the first 
in the upjier jaw being very small. ' The build is stout and heavy, 
the limlM and tail arc sliorl, tlie ears moderate, tlie eyes minute and 
the feet fivi'-toed and plantigrade. Haplodon is represented by a 
small number oi species in America west ci the Kooky Mountains, 
oi which H. rulus is the longest known. They are burrowing, and. 
in some eases at any rate, partially aquatic rodents. 

Squirrel Group. —The Scniroiilea. which include tlie great 
group ot squirrels, sousliks. marmots, dc., all comprised in the 
single taniily Scpiridne, difier from the sewellels. in having large 
post-orbital processes to the skull (tigs. 4. 5, (>) ; and, with one 
exception, have roote-d cheek-teeth, the prcmolar-formula being 
The infra-orbital foramen is also narrower, and the tympanic 
bulla is cellular. In both groups the titiia and fihiita are sejmrate. 

The family is divided into tliree siib-families, the first of which 
is the Sciurinae. In this the crowns of the molars are more or less 
shortened, with their cusps either arranged in longitudinal lines, or 
forming four upj'er and three lower more or less distinct oblique 
ridgesi. The jiosl-orbital processes of tlie frontal and jugal are 
widely sundered, and the former may even be small (Xnrus). The 
expander! anterior root of the zygomatic process has its front 
bordr-r oblique. According to modern views the sub-family is 
broken up into a large mimlier of genera. 

The first of these is PkHkrosciurus, representetl by one large sjiecies 
{R. notatus) from Hornco, characterized by its finely grooved in¬ 
cisors (see r.Roovn-ToOTHEP SquiKSEt). The second genus, 
Heliosciurus, includes arboreal African squirrels, typified by H. 
stangeri, allied in the characters of their skulls to the under¬ 
mentioned Xerus. and with a very large jwe-orbital foramen In the 
more typical forms. The third. 1-umsciurus, of which P. pyerkoput 
is a well-known examjfle, is also African and allied to Xerus. 
but has a still longer skull and soft fur. In Xerus itself, which 
is represented by the terrestrial African spiny squirrels, the ears 
arc short, there arc only two teals, and flat spines are mingled 
with the fur; while the skull, and more especially the fnmtals, is 
elongated, with a very short posl-orbllal jwicess, and the crowns 
of the molars arc taller than usual (ace Sctny SguiRKEi.). The 
well-known Indian palm-squirrel, Funamhulus palmarum, typifies 
an Indo-Matay genus allied to Xerus in skull-characters but with 
molars more like those of Sciurus. In contrast to these small 
strij)^ species an- the giant squirrels ol the same region, such as 
Ratufa tndica and R. bicolor, which are very brightly coloured 
rodents, with Sri«r«s-iike skulls (fig. 5) 1 ™! extremely short- 
crowned molars, and only one pair of upper ptcmolars. Next 
comes the typical Scimut, including the great Iwlk of the entii* 
group, and ranging over Europe, Asia, North Africa and Amenoa. 
The skull is short and broad, especially as regards the frontsib, 
with large jxwt-orbital processes (fig. s). “"I ,v«7 generelly two 
upper premolars, making A'total of five pairt of upper chedt-tseth, 
which have crowns of medium height. The teats are Wther foaf 
or six, Squitrels of this tuid the other arbored groups have the 
bodily form slender and agile, the tail long and^bnshy, the cm ; 
well developed, pointed and often tufted; the feet adalitsd ftr. 
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eiinbing, the anterior pair with tour toes and a rudimentary thumb, 
and the posterior pair with five toes, all the toes having long, curved 
and short-pointed ^ws (see SgutaRBL). The names Glyphotes and 


Fig, 5. —Under Side of Skull Fic. 6. —Under Side of Skull of 

of the Mulay Giant Squirrel I’rairie-Marmot {Cynomys ludo- 

{Rtttu/a hii'ilor] vicianus). 

Sfi»rotaniias have been proposed respfclively for one liomean and 
some four f'liinese s(|uirrels. With Tamias (sometimes split into 
Titnitas and Rutamias) we reach the North American striped ground- 
squirrels, or chipmunks, well characterised by the large internal 
cheek-pouches, with one outlying species in Northern Asia and 
Europe (see GnoiiKn-SyuiRRRl.). These lead on . to the sousliks, 
Spermophtlus (or CitrUus), in which the incisors (as in the following 
genera) difler from those of all the squirrels in not being compreased. 
The genus which is common to the northern parts of both hemi¬ 
spheres is distinguished by the large check-pouches and by the 
alwence or rudimentary condition of the claw of the first hind-toe, 
resembles Tamias in file slender form of the body, but displays 
great variation in the length of the tail, which may be a mc-re stump, 
or comjiaratively long. As in the following genera, there are 
two ]>airs of prcmolars, of which the first in this case is small and 
roundish while the two .series of cheek-teeth are nearly parallel 
(see SoosiiK), The prairie-dogs, or prairie-marmots, Cynamys, 
are a North American group, in which the five-toeil forefeet have 
the ckiw of the first as large as tliat of the fifth toe. The skull 
is heavily built, with the post-orbital proce.sscs directed outwards. 
Dentition (fig. 0) remarkably heavy, the molar teeth differing 
from those of Spsrmpphilus and Arctomys by Imving three instead 
of two tmn.sverse grooves on their crowns. First premolar neiirly 
as large as the second. Molar series strongly convergent behind 
(see I’kairik-Marmot). Finally, we have the marmots {Arctomys). 
which are larger and more heavily built rodents, with short cars, 
more or loss short fails and ruilimentary or no cheek-nouebes. 
Fori -feet with the first toi- rudimentary and bearing a flat nail. 
Skull (fig. 4) large and heavy, with the jmst-orbital process stouter 
and at right angles to the axis. Incisors broad and powerful. First 
up|icr premolar nearly ns large as the second. Molar series nearly 
parallel, scarcely converging liehind nt all. 

The genus is common to the northern half of both hemispheres, 
and its members, like those of the two preceding groups, burrow 
and hiljernate (see Marmot). 

The Nannosciurinae, or second sub-family of Sciiiridae, are repre- 
si-ntcd only by the pigmy squirrels {Natttinsciurus), characterized by 
their vcr\’ short-crowned molars (w'hich approximate to those of 
dormice iti stnicture) and small prcmolars. of which the first upper 
pair IS often deciduous, while the upper molars have only three 
oblique ridges 'I'lie front root of the zygomatic arch Is nearly 
vertical, and placed so far liack that it is above the second molar, 
while the orbit-« unique feature among rodents—is almost com¬ 
pletely surroundisl bv Iwne. The few r^resentatives of this gniup 
are all very small roilents. confined to tropical Africa, the Philip¬ 
pines and the Malay islands. 

The third and last sub-taniily. the Pteromyinae, is distinguished 
from the other two bv the presence of a parachute-like fold of skin 
aibng the aides of the Ixxly. the supporting cartilage of which 
ariaw, from the carpus or wrist. It includes Sciuroplrrus, repre- 
seaM. bv small species from the northern parts of both hemi- 
spfaeies! Pteromysi comprising large flying-squirrels, ranging from 
mila and the Malay countries to Japan, characterized W the long 
^HlMtrical tail,|M large inter-femoral membrane ; and Eupstaurus. 
MMesented by Mie very large dark grey, long-tailed and long- 
hiSred ipecies from Astor and Gilgit, which differs from all other 
^embers <rf the family bv its toU-crowned cheek-teeth (sec Flvino- 
PEuviroih.). 


Beavers. —The second section, Castoroidea, of the present group 
includes only the family Castoridae, represented by the beavers, 
whidi are large aquatic rodents characterized by their massive 
skulls, devoid of post-orbital processes, with the angle of the lower 
jaw rounded, the molars rootless or semi-rooted, with re-enteriag 
enamel-folds, and one pair of prcmolars above and below. The 
tibia and fibula arc united inferiorly, the twpanic bulla i.s 
hollow and the infra-orbital foramen narrow. The single existing 

S enns comprises the European beaver. Castor fiber, of Europe and 
lorthem Asia, and the North American C. canadensis. The upper 
molars arc subequal, each with one internal and two external 
enamel-folds ; the stomach has a large glandular mass situated to 
tlie right of the oiTtophageal orifice; the anal and urino-genital 
orifices open within a common cloaca; the tail is broad, horizon¬ 
tally flattened and naked; and the hind-feet are webbed (sec 
Braver). 

Pouched Rats. —The American pouched rats, or pocket-gophers, 
constitute the third section. Geomyoidea, with the single family 
Geomyidae. The dentition includes one pair of premolvs above 
and below, and rooted or rootless molars with but few enamel- 
folds. In the skull the infra-orbital foramen is narrow, and post- 
orbital processes and an alisphenoid canal are absent. The tibia 
and fibula arc united. The cheeks are provided with large pouches 
opening externally. Two sub-families are recognized. The first of 
these, or Geomyinae, is characterized as follows: Incisors broad ; 
mastoid not appearing on the top of the skull; eyes small; cars 
rudimentary; limbs short, subequal. Habits fossorial. Ceomys 
bursarius, the " red pocket-gopher'' of North America, with deeply 
grooved incisors, inhabits the plains of the Mississippi, living in 
burrows like the mule. Several other species from the Southern 
States, Mexico and Central America arc recognized. Thomomys 
talpoides. with plain'incisors, extending from Canada to the United 
States west of the Kocky Mountains, typifies the second genus, 
wbidi has also many species. The following are the characters ol 
the second sub-family, Heteromyinae: Incisors narrow; mastoki 
appearing largely on the top of the skull; eyes and cars moderate 
or large; hind-limbs and tail elongated. Habits terrestrial. 
Dipodomys. which has the molars rootless, is typified by D, phthpi. 
the kangaroo-rat of the desert regions east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Perodtpus and Microdipodops being allied genera. Perognatkus 
and Ueteromys have rooted molars; the latter genus is distinguished 
by the presence of flattened spines among the fur, and has species 
extending into South America. (See FocKET-GornER, I'oi.kei- 
Mousr and Kangaroo-Rat.) 

Scaly-tailed St/uirrels. —The next section, according to Ifiof. 
Max Weber's arrangement, is that of the Anomaluroidea. typified 
by the rodents commonly called African flying-squirrels (Anoma- 
luridae), but better designated scale-tailed squirrels, or simply 
" scaly-tails," since one member of the family has no parachute. 
To this group Prof. H. Winge affiliates the African jumping-liares 
(Pedetidae), a view which is adopted by Prof. Weber, although Mi 
O. Thomas places these rodents in the neighbourhood of the porcu 
pines. In the more extended sense, the Anomaluroidea are diagnoscti 
as follows: In the skull the infra-orbital foramen (or canal) is 
large, the lachrymal foramen placed high up, and no tran.werse 
canal; while the malleus and incus of the internal ear are fused. 
In the carpus the scaphoid and lunar bones are united. There is u 
single pair of premolars in each jaw. 

■The Anomaluridae are charactiTized by having rooted cheek-teeth 
! with shallow Iransversi' enamel-folds, the two halves of the lower 
jaw movably articulated in front, very small post-orbital processes 
to the skull, and the presence of two rows of scales on the under 
surface of the basi* of the tail (figs. 7 and 8), which is cylindrical 
and thickly hairi-d. The family is confined to the ^uatorial 
forest-tract of Africa, where it is most numerously representeil 
on the west side. The majority of the species belong to the typical 
genus Anomalurus (fig. y). which is provided with a parachute 
supported by a cartilaginous process arismg from the olecranon 
of tne ulna, and has well-developed ears and a moderately long tail. 
Several of the species are considerably larger than an ordinary 
squirrel. Idiurus, as represented by the West African I. xenhert 
(figured in the article FLYiNo-SeuiRREi.), is a mouse-like form, 
with very small ears and an extremely long tail. The third genus, 
Zenkerella {Aithurus). which is also West African, has no parachute 
(fig. »)■ 

Jumping-Hares. —The grounds for referring the African jumping- 
hares (Pedetidae) to the Anomaluroidea rest largely on the evidence 
of certain 'I'ertiary rodents from Europe, such as Issiodorontys. 
The family is represented by the South African Pedetes caffer. 
which is as large as a hare, and the smaller East African P. swdaster. 
In general habits and appearance these animals recall large jerboas, 
from which group they are, however, distinguished by the four 
pairs of rooted che^-teeth, the premolars being as large as the 
molars, and the latter having one outtr and one inner enamel-fold. 
'The hind-limbs are elongated, with four toes, of which the meta¬ 
tarsals are separate; the tibia and fibula are welded in oW age; 
the calcaneum and astragalus of the tarsus are elongated ; and 
there is a perforation on the inner side of the lower end of the 
humerus (see Jumpino-Harb). 
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Dormice .—^The next three sections of the order, namely, the 
Myoxoidea, or dormice, Dipodoidea, or jerboas, and Myoidea, or the 
moose group, have the following characteristics in common. The 



Krem AUton. 

Fig. 7.—Ked Scaly-tailfd Squirrel {Anomalurus fuigens). 


angular process ol (hr lower jaw has the same relations as in the 
sewdlels atul the allicti group.s. The lachrymal foramen in the 

skull is low down and 
forms an elongated slit. 
In the carpus the sca¬ 
phoid and lunar are 
welded, but tho ccntralc 
remainsdistinct. Thctibia 
and fibula arc fused at 
their upper and lower 
ends. The malleus and 
incus of the inner ear 
arc separate. lixc«:pt in 
Lof>hwmys, the clavicles 
are complete. The infra¬ 
orbital foramen of the 
skull (fig. 9) is more or 
less broad ; and there is 
generally a transverse 
canal, llie stomach is 
generally complex. 

in the dormice, form¬ 
ing the section Myoxi- 
dea, with the single 
family Glihdae (or My- 
oxidae), a single pair of 
prcmolars may or may 
not be present; the molars 
are short - crowned and 
rooted, with transverse 
cnamci-folds. The angle 
of the lower jaw is twisted 
and its coronoid process 
slender. Dormice are 
small arboreal rodents, with long liairy tails, large eyes and ears, and 
short fore-limbs, ranging over Eurof^, Asia and Africa. Of the four 
genera in the typical subfamily Glirinae, the first is Glis, rcpreacntc<l 
by Glis vulgaris (or G. gits) of Europe, with a doubly vaned, bushy 
(ail, simple stomach, and large molars with wcll-markc'd cnamel-foids; 
the second, Muscardinus, with M. avellanarius, the common dor> 
mouse, distinpished by the cylindrical bushy tail, and thickened 
glandular walls of the cardiac extremity of the nesophagus; thirdly. 
Eliomys, containing several species, with tufted and doubly vaned 
tails, simple stomachs and smaller molar teeth, having concave 
crowns and faintly marked enamel-folds; and lastly, the African 
Grapkiurus, represented by several species, with short cylindrical 
tails ending in a )>cncil of hairs, and very small molars almost 
without trace of enamel-folds. None of the members of the typical 
sub-familv extend into India, where the ^oup is represent^ by 
PtatacanAomys, t3rpifying the sub-family Platacanthomyinae, 
characterifed by the absence of premolars; the other being the 
Chinese TypklomySr These are small rodents with somewhat 
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Fig. 8.—Zenker's Scaly-tailed Squirrel 
{Zenkerella ittsigtiis). 


the appearance of the pigmy squirrels [Mannoseimme), which 
m some degree connect the family witli the Muridae. (See 
Durhousb.) 

Jerboa Group .—The Dipodoidea, or jerboa-grouu, which likewise 
includes only a single family, Jacuhdae (or Dipodtdae), is cliarac- 
terired by the presence of not more than one pair of prcmolars in the 
upper jaw, which, however, may be wanting ; by the rooted cheek¬ 
teeth, which have transverse enamel-folds, and the absence of a 
transverse canal in the skull, and ut a horny layer in the stomach. 
The famdy is divisible into two sub-(amilics, of which tho first. 
orSminthinae, is represented only by the genus .S'mintAus, containing 
a few species winch range irom Denmark into Western Asia, 
Kashmir and ('Inna. They an; small rat-like rodents, with one 
]>air of upper premolars, winch ore mere puis, as u the last luolai', 
and the two pairs ol limbs of normal Ivngtii, with the metatarsals 
separate; the intra-orbital u|>cning in the skull being trutngiilar 
and widest below, while the incisive foramina ir the jialate arc 
elongated. Tile European .S. subtibs has a black dorsal stripe 
bordered with yellow. 

I'he Dipodinae, on the other hand, arc leaping rotlonts, with 
the metatarsals elongated, a small upper premolar present or 
absent, ami the crowns of the molars tall. Various degrees of 
specialization occur in the adaptation lor leaping. The least 
specialized genus is Zapus, con laming the jumping-micc of North 
America, with one outlying Siberian species, in which the five 
melatar.sals are fns-, as are also tlie cervical vertebrae, tho small 
upper iiremolar being retained. (Sec junpiNG-MousE.) 

In the other genera, so far as known, the three central metatarsals 
of the liiiid fool are fuseil into a cannon-bone, of a type unique 
among mammals and comparable to that of birds. Some of tlio 
cervical vertebrae arc also unitc-d in at least the better-known gensra. 
The lad and cars arc generally very long ; while, in correlation with 
the size of the latter, the auditory liullae of the skull arc also large. 
In the typical jerboas, Jacului (or Dipur.), ranging from Nurtli 
Africa to Persia. Hussia and Central A.sia, there arc only thris: 
hind toes, the incisors arc grooved, and the premolars arc generally 
wanting. The other genera have five l<>i'.s. of which only the 
middle three arc functional, and smooth incisors, liuchoreutes. 
witli one Yarkand species, has premolars, enormous cars and a long 
nose. Alaclaga, ranging over Itussia and Western and Central 
Asia, inclusive of Persia and lialuchistan, has smaller ears and a 
shorter nose ; by some naturalists it is taken to include tho North 
African A. tctraUactylus, which is scjiaratcd by others ns bcarlurus. 
Tlie 'Turkestan Platycercomys (or Pygereimm) has a lancet-shaped 
tail and no premolars; while Cardtocraniis ol the Nan-shau district 
of Central Asia has a similar type of tail, but short ears and a 
peculiarly triangular skull. (See Jerhoa.) 

Mole-ftals.— 'i'iic mole-rats (Spalacidae) bring us to the mouse¬ 
like section, or Myoidea, in wliicli there are no premolars and the 
molars may be 
occasionally re¬ 
duced to j|; these 
teeth being citlier 
rooted or rootless, 
with either cusps 
or enamel - folds, 
and the first gene¬ 
rally larger than 
the second. In 
the skull the 
zygomatic arch is 
slender and the 
jugal bone small 
and not extend¬ 
ing far forwards, 
being sup(x>rted 
by the long zygo¬ 
matic process of 
the maxilla, while 
the inira - orbital 
foramen is mostly 
large, and there 
are no post - orbifal processes. Although sometimes short, tho 
tail is generally long, sparsely haired and scaly. The caniiac 
portion of the complex stomach has a horny layer, and there is 
a caecum 

Tlie Spalacidae are burrowing types, allied apparently to the 
ancestral Jacuhdae, and characterized by the second and third 
molars being cijual in size, the jiresencc ol cnamci-folds in all these 
teeth, and the superiority in size of the claws of the second, third 
and fourth front toes over the other two. All thi^ " rodent- 
moles " arc thoroughly adapted to a subterranean life, the eyes 
and ears being small and rudimentary, as is also tho tail; while 
the bodily form is cylindrical, and the front claws are very large 
and powmul. The incisors are very large; and the palate of 
the skull is narrow. The tjrpicai representatiyo of the group is 
the great mole-rat (Spala* lypklue) of Eastern Europe and North- 
East Africa, which, together with a few closely alliM species, has., 
the eyes completely buried in the skin, and the head much flatt«a<i 4 «- 
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1a the biui)b<.)o-rat8, Rhitomys, from tlic lodo-MaJ^ countries, 
China and Tibet, as well as in the closely allied Afucan 
Tachyoryctes, the eyes are, Jiowevcr, functional and the head is 
rounded. (See Mol£-1<ai ) 

According to the arraiigement here followed, the burrowing 
zokors mav be placed m Uns family, although they liave teeth like 
those of toe vuk* groito 111 the Mundae. The first representative 
•f this sub-group ls the genus inpAnrui (or Myoialpa), of which 
some five Central and Morth Asiatic species are known. They 
are characterized by the mole-like form and long, powerful, front 
claws (fig. 10). Ju the true zokors {Lllol)iu 5 ),'OJi the other hand. 



From Milnr'Kdwiml’t. 

Fu.. 10.—I'lic Tilx’tan Zokor {Sifihneus armanili), 

the claws arc short aiifl the general form more volc-likr. Of three 
named species, one cxli-n<la from South Kussia to Siberia, while 
two others arc respectively from Kurdistan and Afshanistan. A 
third type, Profnetheontyx, from the Caucasus, is represented by a 
species of the sire of a small water-rat, chestnut-brown In colour, 
with lighter feet, and the miniile eves covered with skin. The teeth 
are nearest to those of the true zokors (EUobiux). The single 
example was taken under flowering anemones. 

Matagaxv Uais.- -On account of certain structtiml peculiarities, 
the rats of Madagascar, which have a dentition like that of the 
cricetine Mnridae, are sejiarated as a distinct family, Ncsomyidae. 
They are the only rodents in that island. Of these, Hypogcomys is 
a large, long-tailed, fawn-coloiirisl rat, with large ears and feet; 
Nexomvx is a red species, with long hair ; Bnu hytarsnmys is short- 
footed and Ipng-tailed, with velvety lawn fur; Haltomys has 
elongated hind lect, as has also Macrotarsomyx ; Gymnuromys is 
naked-tailed ; and the several species of F.liurus ore dormouse¬ 
like. 

Mouse Tribe .—The characteristics of the Muridae are those of 
the Myoidca generally, as given aliovc under the heading of the 
Spalacidae. With the exception of Madagascar, the family, whicli 
mav be divided into six sub-families, lias a co.smopulitan distribution, 
and the gi-nera are so numerous that only some of the most im¬ 
portant cun be even mentioned. 

Tile first group is tliat o( the liam.sters, or cricctines (Cricetlnac), 
in which the molars are nsiled and tiilicrciilated, with tlie cusps of 
the upper ones arranged in two longitudinal rows (fig. 13, B) • 
in the up|jer teetli tlie outer cusps and in the lower the inner ones arc 
the liighcc, and when worn the crown surfaces show olilique dentine- 
areas ; in shape the third molar is like the second, ut it is smaller. 
The infra-orbital torainen Is generally narrow, and the tympanic 
bulla liollow. The humeriis has a foramen at the lower end. The 
tail is sliort, The group is typified by the ICuropcan bamstei {Cricetus 
vulgaris or C. enertw), to whicli a separate article is devoted (see 
Hamstxk) ; the genus includes a number of species ranged under 
•everal suli-gencra, such as Mesocruetus, Cricelulus, and Vrocricetus 
widely spread in Western and Cciitrat Asia, the last-mentioned' 
which is from Tilwt, b«ng distinguhflied bv its relatively long tail. 
The hamsters all possess cheek-pouciies. which are, however, absent 
in many oi tlie (olluwmg genera. Africa claims only a single 
representative of the groiqi. Mysiromvs, with one southn-n and one 
eastern species. Persia is the home of CalomysOvs (with one species) 
a near wlative of the American Peromyseus. In America, where 
the more typical Iftads are known as white-footed, or disir, mice 
tha-ericetincs absolutciv swarm, and include a host of genera the 
majority of which are North American, although others are peculiar 
to Crntfal and South America. Among these mav be named 
OuycMomys. Peromyseus. Rhipidomys, HoloeMus (which is South 
Amorieananfrincliides the Virgest species). Sigmodou (typified ^ the 
N^h American rice-rat, S. Mspidus). Oryeomyi, RMIhredonlomys 
(wta> grooved incisors), Ichtkyomvs and Auolomys - (fish-eating 
Muatto forms, from the mountains of South America), riredon, 
North American wood-rats, or Neakima. in which the 


molars liavc a sttpeture simulating that of thy under-mentioned 
Microtjnae. A.distipct sub-family, l-ophtomyinae, is represented by 
the Central African arboreal spiny rats, Lophiomys, of which there 
arc two or three species. Although agreeing with the Cricetinae in 
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Fig. II. —Airicaa Spiny Rat {Lophiomys imhausi), 

the liollow tympanie bullae, they have the clavicles imperfect, 
the first front toe opposable to the rest, the temporal region of the 
skull roofed with bone, and the crowns of the molars with cusps 
arranged in rows but eventually coverid by a layer ol enamel. 

The third sub family is that of llie Miciolinac, or voles, wluch are 
distributed all over Kurupc, Norlliern Asia and North America, and 
are cliaracterired by the tympanic bulla ol the skull being filled with 
honey-combed bony tissue, the small size of the inlra-orbital loramsn, 
and the deep pterygoid fossa on the palatal aspi ct. The humerus 
lacks a foramen at the lower end ; and the molar leetb, as explaUerl 
and illustrated in the article Volu (y.v.), consist ol twoUmgitudinalraws 
of triangular altcruatiiig vertical prisms, and may be either rootless 
orrtKttod. Voles, as typifieil by the water-rat and the tailed field- 
mouse, are stouter built and sliortcr-noscd rodents than the typical rats 
and mice, with smaller ears and eyes and shorter tails; all being good 
burrowers. In the circumpolar F.votomys (represented in England 
by the red-backed field-mouse) and tlie nearly allied North American 
FHeuacomys, the molars develop roots in old age ; but in Micrelus 
(which includes tire water-rat, and is circumpolar) they are rootless 
throughout life, the genus being one of the largest m the mammalian 
class (see Volk). E«6se—the muskrats—is a North American aquatic 
typo (see MttSKRAT), characterized by tlie compression of the tail. 
Syuaptomys is also Nortli American, and characterized by the groeved 
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Pic. 12.—The Australian Brown-fTOted Rat (Mus /useipe4. 

upper incisors and the presence of distinct enamel-loops on the onter 
side of the lower molars. The cheumpohr lemmings of the genera 
Lemmus and Dierostonyx are noticed in the article X-emminc. 
ERihius. which many natnralists place in this group, has heeu 
mentkmed amottg the Spalacidae. 
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The typical rats and mice, together with their nearest relatives, 
constitute the sub-tamily Murinae, which is represented by more 
than three hundred species, distributed over the whole of the Old 
World ‘ except Madagascar. The molars (fig. ,13, A) arc rooted 
and have a plate-like structure, with the . 
cusps or tubercles iurnung three longi¬ 
tudinal rows in those of the upper jaw, 
but only two distmet oues in the lower, 
lly this structure the Mui'utau are broadly 
distinguislied both ironi the Cricctiiiac 
(hg. ij. ii) and the Microtiiiae. In the 
skull tliu tymi>auiu bulla is hollow, the 
pterygoid iossa sliaUow and the zygomatic 
arch idendcr, with a rudimenlary jugal 
bone, Tlictail is lung and scaly (fig. iz). 
The genus Mui, with about a couple oi 
hundred species, includes the true mice 
and rats (see Mou.sii and Kat), and has 
the typical characters of the group, the 
incisors being narrow and smooth, the 
molars small, the eyes and ears large 
and tlic Up of the muzzle i.akcd. In some cases there may 
be spines among the lur. hione are much faiger tfiaii the 
brown rat (M. norvcgicus) or smaller than the harvest mouse ; 
mid they all have liabits generally similar to those ol one 
or other oi tlie Kiiglish species, although some live 111 trees like 
scpiurels, or in the water; among the latter being I he brown-looted 
rat (M. fuscipos) ol western and southern Australia (hg. iz). 
'I'he genus Nesocia is hke AIus, but with the incisors mid molars 
broader, and the transverse laminae of (he latter more clearly 
defined, 'this genus cimtains a lew clumsily built rats spread 
over Southern .Asia from I’alestinc to Formosa, and from Kashmir 
to Ck-yhiii (see BANOiuoor-KAr). Anving other iinpoclant genera 
Cneelomvs and Eosaecomys (both African) stand apart by the 
|iosse.ssion of cheok-pouclics; C. gambtatiui being a viTy large 
species. The lavan h’ttkecliiru$ has tlie thumb opiwsuble. while 
the lAijniaii 6'Aie«ei)Hiv.s has the tip ol the tail naked above and 
prehensile. The spiny mice, Acomys (or Acanihomys), of Western 
Asia, t'yprus and Africa, take their name from the fur being almost 
I'ntirely replaced by flattened spines, and are further distinguislied 
by tlie rudimentary coroiioid process of the lower jaw. DuTymys 
Ls mi allied Afncuii genus; while Arvicanlhis includes the African 
.striped mice. Golundu, from Indui and Africa, is like il/tu, but 
with grooved upper mcisors. Vandelmria, ranging irom India to 
Yunnan, has flat nails on the first and fifth toes of both fei't, and 
a very long tail; while flic Indo-Malay Chtropodomys has a flat 
nail on the first toe ol both feet and a tufted tail. In the Philip¬ 
pines occur tlic peculiar genera Batomys, Carpomys and CraUromys, 
eonfined to the mountains of Luzon, the third remarkable for 
its huge size and long hair. Maslacomys is like Mus. but witti 
the molars remarkably broadened, and with only lour teats. 3 'hc 
single species Ls from Tasmania, though it has been found fo.ssil 
in New South Wales ; it is somewhat similar in size and appearance 
to the English water-rat, but has longer and softer fur. Uromys 
differs from Mus in having the scales of the tail not overlapping, 
but set edge to edge, so as to form a sort of mosaic work. There 
arc severad species, spread over the northern part of the Australian 
region from the Aru Islands to Queensland. EcHinothnx is a rat 
with ail extremely elongated muzzle, all the hones of the face 
being mudi produced, and the incisors faintly grooved, the only 
species, E. kucura being about the size of the common rat, with 
its fur thickly mixed with spines, a native of Celebes. Australia 
IS the home of tlic group of jum|ung species, known as jerboa-rats, 
characterized by the elongation of the fund limbs, airanged under 
the genera Notamys, Dipodillus, Ammomys and Cunilunis, dis- 
tingu fished from one another by the structure of the molars and the 
number of teats and foot-pads, the second being further character¬ 
ized by its long ears. 

'fhelarge-eared African Otomysaad the allied Oreomys (Oreinomvs), 
often made the type ot a distinct sub-family, may be included in 
tlus section ; as well as the small African tree-mice, J)eHdrontys. 
allied to which is Deomys. peculiar in the circumstance that only 
the first molar has three rows of cusps, the other two having only 
a couple of suoh rows, as in encetines. Other allied African genera 
arc Skalomys and l.nphuromys, which include several species of 
small mouse-Hke rodents, with, the habits of dormice generally, 
though some burrow in cornfields. Here also may be noticed 
the huge Pliihppine long-haired rats of the genus Phiammys, 
characterized by their broad incisors, transversely laminated 
molars and large claws. They are often regarded as forming a 
sub-family by themselves. .The gerhik, which are widely, distri¬ 
buted over the more or less desert-like regions oi the Old World 
exclusive ol the Malay counfines and Australia, form the sub-family 
GcrbilUnae. 'ney have long hind limbs, large eyes and ears ; and 
m correlation with the latter an enlarged auditory bulla to the 
skull, whi^ is hollow and divided into a tympanic and a mastoid 
portion. The tail is generally long and iiau^. There ace three 
pairs of root^ jnolars. udiose crowna carry transverse plates, de- 
creaaiag in number from tliree in the£nt to one in the last tooth. 
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Gerbillus {at Taltra), with a latgc number of species, has a range 
coextensive with that of the sub-fanuly; Puckyuroptys, with two 
African spscies, has a short clubvihaped tail and enormous audi¬ 
tory bullae ; while the remaining members of the group, which 
arc confined to North Africa. Eastern Europe and Asia, are arrauged 
in the genera Mtrtotus, Psammomys and Pkomiomys, the latter 
represented only by Ji, opimus irom Kussia and Centra] Asia (see 
Gerdil). 

The Imi representatives of the Muridae are confined to 
Australasia and the Philippines, and constitute the sub-laniily 
Hydrumyinae, chaructcriied by the very general presence of onI> 
two pairs of molars in each jaw. In the typical Australian anil 
Papuan llydrumys, locully kuowii a.-* water-rats, the molars origin¬ 
ally have transver.se ridges, the enamel folds between whieli form 
cutting edges whose sharpness depends upon (lie degree to which 
the teeth have been worn, while the large bind feel are webbed. The 
typical 11 , thrysvgaster is a large brown rat with au orange belly, 
which feeds on small fishes ami insects. Limnomys, from New 

uinca, is a type less specialized for swimming, the hind-feet being 
much less twisted than m Hydromys, and not so fully webbed. Still 
less siiccialized are Chrolomys and A'freitiyi, which Include Philip¬ 
pine land-rats, while Ctuiumys, from the same area, retains the 
Hurd molars, and thus connects the group with the Murinae. 

I'Tnally, Hie Philippine/fAyncAomys is represented by a rat with 
two pairs of molars and a long shrew-like nose, the zygomatic arch 
of Hie skull being also placed unusually far backward. 

Sfraiirf-A/oif!.—With the so-called strand-moles of South Africa, 
lormiiig Hie section Ilatliyergoidea, and the family Batliycrgidae, 
which were iornierly placed with the Spalacidac, wo come to the first 
of two sections in wliich the lower jaw has a totally difierent form to 
that obtaining in all the preceding groups. In the rmlents now 
to lie considered, the angular process of the lower jaw arises from the 
outer side of the sheath of the incisor. The malleus and incus of 
the internal ear are united, and there is no transverse canal in the 
skull. At least one pair of premolars is present in each jaw ; and 
these teeth and the molars typically have one onter and one inner 
enamel told. There is no foramen at the lower end of the humerus, 
and no horny layer in the stomach. 

In the Bathyergoidea the scaphoid and lunar of the carpus are 
separate, the tibia and fibula united end the clavicles normal. The 
masscier muscle does not pats through the narrow infra-orbital 
canal, and the temporal muscle is large. AU the Buthyergidae are 
African, and adapted to a burrowing life, having minute ears and 
eyes, a short tail and the thumb armed with a large claw. The 
laigest a|)eeies represents the genus Bulkvngus, while several 
smaller kinds arc included in Georycktis. T he iornier constructs 
its tunnels in the sandy flats near Hie sliore at the tape, but the 
latter generally frequent higher ground. In both genera there is 
only a single pair of premolars in each jaw, but in the smaller 
Myosctttops there are usually three pairs ol these teeth. Tlie most 
remarkable members of llte family are the sand-rats of Somaliland 
and Slioa, forming the genera Heterocephalus amt Pornariua, in 
which the premolars may be reduced to two pairs. They have 
targe heads, projecting itioisors, no ears, almost functionlcss eyes and 
moderately long tails ; the skin, with the exception of a few hairs 
on the biMy and fringes on the ieet, being naked. They spend 
their whole time buried in the hot desert sand, in which they 
construct burrows, throwing up at intervals small hillocks. 

Porcupines .—In the second section, or Hysiricoidea, including 
several famihcs. the skull (fig. 14) is characterized by the heavy 



Fic. 14.—Skull of the Capybara {Hydrockacrus capybora), reduced. 

zygomatic arch, the middle portion of which is formed by the mon 
or less straight and horizontal jngsl,’ and the Urge infra-orbital 
ctaal. traversed by a portion' of the mosseter muscle. The tibia 
and fibula are separate, lint the scaphoid aiul dunar ore anitad,). 
and the davietes .are geneially inconiplete. ..There it never ,aMidi 
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Flo. 13.—Upper Molars 
of Mus (A) and Crtce- 
tus (B). 
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than one pair ol prcmolarB. and tin* original ridges oi all the cheek¬ 
teeth have become olwcured and complicated by the dcvelojinient 
of serojidary enumcl-fulda. The niajoritv of these rodents, many of 
which arc of large size, are lerresiria). but a few are burrowing, 
others arboreal and t wo or three aquatic. 

The Old World porcupines. conHtituting the family Hystricidac, 
arc terrestrial, stoutly built rodents, with limbs of subequal length 
in front and heliiiid. ami the skin covered with strong spines. Tlie 
upper lip IS cleft, the jugal lacks an inferior angle, the fore part of 
the skull is short and broad ; the cheek-ti‘eth are partially rwted. 
with external and internal enamel-folds, the soles of the feet are 
smooth, tliere are six pairs of teals, the clavicles are imperfect and 
the tad is not prehensile. In the typical genus Hystrix. which 



Fig. 15.—The Brazilian Tree-Porcupine {Syncthercs (or C 6 endu) 
pfchcnsilia), 

is represented in all tlie tliree great continents of the Old World, 
and extends as far east as Flores and Celebes, the skull is swollen 
and convex, the spines are cylindrical, and thi* tail is short and 
covered with spines and slender-stalked open quills. In Athnura 
fasciculata of tho Malay Peninsula the spines are flattened, and the 
tails long and scaly, with a tuft of comprcsseil bristles. A closely 
allied species. A. afrtcana, inhabits Western Africa. The third 
genus is Truhvs (see PorcuptneI. 

AmerifMH }*orcupines.~-\\\ the New World porcupines, repre¬ 
senting the family Krelhizonlidae (or CT)endidue)are arboreal in their 
habits, and have the upper lip undivided, the cheek-teeth rooted, 
the clavicles complete, the soles of the feet tuberculated and three 
pairs of teats, lirrthizon dorsatus, the urson, is distributed all over 
the forest regions of North America ; Synethcffs (or Cdendu) prr- 
kimaiiisi, the prehensile-tailed porcupine of South America (fig. 15). 
represents a genus in which the whole upper surface of the luxly is 
protected by long white-tippinl spines ; Chaetomys suhsptnosus is 
clothed with strong wavv bristles. In the last two genera the feet 
have four toes, m place 0/ the five of Ertthiz<m (see Porcupine). 

Cavy Group .—In the family Caviidac, typified by the cavies (or 
guinea-pigs), may be included a large number of South and Central 
American rodents, among which the agoutis and pacas are often 
ranluKi as a family (l>asyprot'tidae) by themselves. The ( 3 aviidae, 
in the pn'sent moxti comprehensive sense, include the giants of tlie 
rodent order. Many o! them, like ungulates, are specialized for sw'ift 
running, and have unusually long limbs, with ridges developed on 
the articular surfaces of the lower bones ; the clavicles are more or 
less reduced ; the thorax is more compressed than usual, with a 
narrower breant-bonc ; anil there is a marked tendency to the 
reiluction or )i>ss of the lateral toes, more especially in the hind 
limb. Since these rodents walk more or less entin^lv on their iocs, 
in such a manner that the edges of the claws or nails come in contact 
with the ground. thoHe tend to assume* somewhat of a hoof-hke 
character; while the foot-pads are more or less horny. The tail 
H generally very short, and its basal vertebrae are often fused with 
the aacruih. In the skull the lachrymal bone is large, the par- 
occipitai process is directed vertically downwards and tlie tympanic 
bulla is hollow. In the soft parts the caecum is very large, the penis 
is armtid with a pair of barbed horny claspers and the scrotum is spiny. 

Special interest attaches to the most aberrant member ot the 


family, tlie Peruvian Dinomys, known for more than thirty years 
onlv by a single specimen taken in a house in Lima, and only lately 
rediscovered. It is a large rodent known to the Tupi Indians as 
the paca-rana, or false paca, in allusion to the resemblance of its 
coloration to that ol the true paca, from which it differs by its well- 
developed tail, the absence of cheek-pouches, the full development 
of all live toes and the wider thorax. 'Ihe Tupi name may be 
adopted as the popular title of the species. Dr E. Goeldi states that 
the paca-rana is a rodent of phlegmatic and gentle dispo.sition. 
which may account, perhaps, for its rarity, if, indeed, it be really 
.scarce in its native home, which is probably the eastern slopes anil 
tablelands of the Bolivian and Peruvian foot-hills bordering on 
Brazil, inclusive of the headwaters of the Purus, Acre and Jurua 
rivers. In the true pacas, Coelogenys (or Agouii), the first front toe 
lb small, and both the first and fifth digits of the hind-foot are much 
inferior in size to the other three. The most remarkable feature 
of the genus is, however, the extraordinary development of the 
zygomatic arches of the skull, which are enormously expanded 
vertically, forming great convex bony capsules on the sides of the 
face, enclosing on (‘ach sidea large cavity lined with mucous membrane 
mternally, and communicating by a small opening with the mouth. 
C. paca is a white-spotted roileiit, about 2 ft. long, and lives 
generally in the forests or along the banks of rivers (see Paca). 
The Agoutis, Dasyprocta, include several species of slender-limbed 
rodents, with three hind-toes, inhabiting Central and South America, 
one (/>. ertifafa) extending into the West Indian islands. The 
members of both Corhgrnys and Dasvpiocta arc terrestrial in their 
habits, and have the fore- and hind-limlis sub'qual, hoof-like claws, 
short or obsolete tail and rudimentary clavicles. 'J'he iiiassotenc 
ridge of the lower jaw is obsolete, the palate broad, the incisors 
long and the molars semi-rooted, with external and internal 
enamel-folds (see Agouti). The remaining and more typical 
members of the family, one of which is aquatic, arc characterized 
by their short incisors, the strong masseteric ridges on the sides of 
the lower jaw, the long and curved par-uccipitals and the jialalc 
contracted in front. I'orc-feet with four digits, hind-feot with 
three ; clavicles imperfect; molars divided by enamel-folds into 
transverse IoIk*s ; milk-teeth shed before birth. In the true cavies, 
or couies, Cavia, the fore- and hind-bmbs are short and of subequal 
length, the cars arc short and there is no tail. They include 
several sjx‘cii*s widely distributed throughout South America, 
extending even to the straits of Magellan, from one of which (C. 
cuilert of Peru) the guinea-pig is derived. The maras {DoUchoHs) 
have the limbs and ears long and the tail very short. D. ptUa- 
is a large species, nearly 3 it. long, inhabiting the 
gravelly plains of ]*atagonia, while’ D. sahntcola is a much smaller 
rodent from the salt-lagunsui of Argentina. The palate is so much 
contracted in front that the premolars of opposite sides touch by 
their antero-internal edges. Hydrochaerus, in which all the fo(*t 
are fully webbed, includes a single species.the capybaru, or carpincho, 
the largest ol living rodents. The skull (fig. 14) is distinguished 
not only by its great size, but by the enormous development of the 
jiar-occipital processes and the complex structure and large size 
of the last molars (see Cavy and Cai'YIiara). 

Chinchilla Group. — T)w lainilv. Chinchillidae. typified by the wcll- 
know'ti chinchilla, includes a small numlx*r of South American rodents 
with large ears and projiortionalely great auditory bullae in the 
skull, elongated hind-limbs, bushy tails, very soft fur and perfect 
clavicles. The jugal is without an inferior angle, and extends 
forwards to the lachrymal; the palate is contracted in front and 
deeply emarginate behind ; the incisors are short, and the molars 
divid(.*d by continuous folds into transverse plates; and the two 
halves of llu* lower jaw arc welded together in front. It includes 
three existing genera, represented by some five species. Of these 
the true clunchina, Chinchilla lamgera, C. hrevicaudata, Lagtdtum 
peruanum and L. palhpcs, arc restricted to the alpine zones of the 
Andes from the northern boundary of Peru to the southern parts 
of Chili; while trtchoaaclylus (or Viscaccia vtscaccia), 

theviscacha, is confined to the pampas from the Uruguay river to 
the Rio Negro. In Chinchilla the fore-feet have five and the hind 
four digits, the tail is long and bushy, and the auditor)^ bullae mre 
enormous, appearing on the top of the skull; Lagtdtum has four digits 
in both fon*- and hind-fet‘t, and Lagosiomus three only in the hind- 
feet, while the auditory bullae are much smaller (sec Chinchilla and 
Viscacha). 

Huiia Group.—Tlw three remaining families of the Hyslncoidca, 
of which one is African while the other two arc clneily South 
American, are very closely allied and often brigaded in a single 
family group. In the Capromyidae, which includes only the South 
American and ^'cst Indian hutias. the South American covpu and 
the African cant'-rats. the tympanic bulla of the skull is hollow, the 
par-occipital process straight, ilie lachrymal small, and the cheek¬ 
teeth rootcil. with deep enamel-folds; the first front toe being 
I occasionally absent. Of the few living represantativea of the 
group, the* genus Myocastor (or Myopotamus) is i^resented only 
i by tne South American coypu, M. coypu. which is aquatic in its 
I habits, and measures about 2 ft. in length, being the largest 
! member of the group. U has a long tail, brown fur and red 
incisors, and lives in burrows near water, feeding on aquatic plants. 
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The hutia (Capromys piloridts) is nearly as large, arboreal in habits, 
and a native of Cuba, where it is the largest indigenous mammal! 
Other species occur in Cuba, Jamaica and the Ilahamas, while a 
Venezuelan species, Procapromys geayt, represents a separate genus. 
In one kind the tail is prehensile. All these rodents arc remarkable 
for the manner in which the liver is divided into minute lobules. 
J'lagiodonlia aedium, another member of the group, is peculiar to 
Hayti. The African cane-rats, Thryonomys (or AulaevHus), are 
large terrestrial rodents, ranging from the centre of the contment 
to the Cape, easily recognized by their deeply fluted incisors (see 
Covpu). The Octodontidae, which are exclusively South American, 
diHer from the preceding family by the tympanic bulla being 
idled with cellular bony tissue, and by the par-occipital proce.ss 
curving beneath it, while the cheek-teeth are almost or com¬ 
pletely rootless and composed of parallel plates. I'he first front 
toe may be absent. The more typical members of the family are 
rat-like burrowing rodents, living in communities. The typical 
genus is represented by the degu {Octodon dtgus) and several 
nearly related species ; other genera being CIcHomys, Oclodonlomys 
(Neoclodon), A<-anaemys, Spataciipus and Al/racoma ; the latter 
taking its name from its unusually .soft fur. Among these, tlie 
tuco-tucos (CtfMomys) are characterized by their burrowing habits, 
almost rudimentary ears, siiiail eyes, short tails and the kidney- 
shaped grindmg-surfaces of their cheek-teetli. They take their 
name of tuco-tuco from tlieir cry, which resembles tlie blows 
of a hammer on an anvil, and may be heard all day as the little 
rodents move in their burrows, generally formed m sandy soil. 
In some districts the ground is undermined by these burrows, in 
which stores of food are accumulated. The species of Oelvdon 
have larger ears, longer, tufted tails and the sides of the cheek¬ 
teeth indented by jilates of enamel; they are chiefly found in 
hedgerows and bushes, where they burrow. In /I hrocoma the tail has 
no tuft, the ears are still larger and the lower chcek-ti’cth more 
complex than the upper ones. Acotiarmys Is an allied Chilean genus 
in which the enamel-folds mc<-l across the molars. Several of 
these rodents live in Ihe Andes, where the ground is covered for 
months with snow. The second group of the family is formed by 
the genera Lonchrres, Daciyhmys, Erh[no]mys, Protchimys and 
a few others, the members of which are rat-like rodents, with long 
scaly or furry tails, and frequently flattened spines mingletl with the 
fur of the back. Most species are brown above and wbitish beneath, 
but in some fhe lighter tints extend on to the sides, shoulders and 
head, communicating a coloration somewhat like that of a giiinca-pig 
(see Octodon). The North African gundis {Cle»odaclylu$ gundi 
and a. vail) arc the types of an African family, which also includes 
the genera Massoufiera, Peclinalor and Pelromys. In the gundi 
the two inner foes of the hind-foot are furnished with a homy comb 
and bristles for the purpose of cleaning the fur, and the tail is very 
short; bul in PecHnator the fail is longer. Pelromys has a still longer 
and more bushy tail, and no comb to the hind-feet. The gundi is a 
diurnal .si>ecies, inhabiting rocky districts, and having habits very 
similar to those of a jirlxia. Of these C.trnodadylus and Pectinatnr 
are characterized by the union of the incus and malleus of the 
internal ear, the free fibula and the almost rootless cheek-teeth. 
The premolar is very small, thus showing an approxitnation to 
the Myoidea, although in other rcsjiects Pelromys appears to ap¬ 
proximate to the Ilystricidae. 

Picas and Hares.- The remaining rodents, which include two 
families—the picas (Ochotonidac) and the hares and rabbits 
(Leporidae)—constitute a second sub-order, the Duplicidentata, 
differing from all the foregoing groups in jiosMssing two pairs of 
incisors in the upper jaw (of which the second is small, and placed 
directly behind the large first pair), the enamel of which cx^nds 
round to their posterior surfaces. At birth there arc three pairs of 
incisors, but the outer one is soon lost. The incisive foramina art- 
large and usually confluent; the bony palate is very narrow from 
before backwards; there is no alksphenoid canal; the fibula is 
welded to the tibia, and articulates with the calcancum; and 
the testes are permanently external. All arc terrestrial, and in 
many cases burrowing, in their habits, and some of them arc of 
extreme fleetness. The Ochotonidac are represented at the present 
day only by the single genus Ocholona (Lagomys), which includes 
all the picas, or mouse-hares. They arc small rodents with com¬ 
plete clavicles, fore- and hind-limbs of nearly equal length, no 
external tails and short cars. Skull deprc.ssed. frontals contracted 
and without post-orbital processes; p. ) or j; molars rootless, 
with transverse enamel-folds. In some cases the molar-formula 
is }. The genus includes about a score of species of guinea-pig-like 
animals, inhabiting chiefly the mountainous parts of Northern 
Asia (from 11,000 to 14,000 ft.), one species only being known 
from South-east Europe and several from the Eocky Mountains 
and Alaska. 

From the picas the hares and rabbits (Eeporidae) are distinguished 
by the imperfect clavicles, the more or less elongated hind-limbs, 
short recurved tail (absent m one case) and generally long ears. 
T^e skull is compressed, with large wing-shaped post-orbital 
processes (fig. 16); p. With the exception of Australasia, the 
family has a cosmopolitan distribution ; and its numerous species 
resemble one another more or less closely in general external 


characters. In all the fore-limbs have five and the hind foor 
digits; and the soles of the feet are densely clothed with hairs 
similar to those 
Covering the 
legs ; the inner 
surface of the 
cheeks’ being 
hairy. Although 
the family has 
such a wide dis¬ 
tribution, the 
greater number 
of the species 
are restricted to 
Europe, north¬ 
ern and cen¬ 
tral Asia and 
North America; 

South America 
having very few. 

Till within the 
last few years 
the majority of 

naturalists fol- pio. —Skull of the Common Hare (Lepus 

lowed the prac- europaeus ). 

ticc of including 

all the members of the family in the genus Lepus. It Is 
true that Mr E. Blyth long ago proposed the name Caprolagus 
for Ihe remarkable spiny rabbit of the western Himalayas, 
while the generic name Oryelalagus was suggested later for the 
rabbit, and Sytvilagus for the American " cotton-tails but 
none of these was accorded general acceptation. Of late years, 
however, zoologists have come to the conclusion that »neric sub¬ 
divisions of tbe Leporidae are advisable. In 181)9 Or Forsyth 
Major proposed a classification of the family in which a number 
of species were grouped with .the spiny rabbit in the genus Capro- 
lagin, whilst Oryelalagus was taken to include not only the common 
rabbit, but likewise the Cape hare. A more recent classification 
is'that of Mr M. W. Lyon, in which by far the largest number of 
species of the family are retained in the original genus Lepus, which 
has also the widest geographical distribution of all the genera. It 
is typified by the blue hare [Lepus limidus), next to wliich comes 
Ihe common hare (£.. europaeus) and certain other allied forms. 
The jackass-hares of Mexico, &c., such as L. califorvicus, form a 
second sub-group ; while these are in turn followed by the American 
hare (/,. americanus) and its immediate relatives. The cotton¬ 
tails, or wood-rabbits, of North and South America are regarded as 
forming a genus, Sylvilagus, by tbemselves, which includes the 
Brazilian and Paraguay hares, and appears to be chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished by a certain feature in the parietal region of the skull. 
Uniler the name of Oryelalagus eunirufus, the rabbit is eonsidcred 
to represent a genus by itself, specially characterized by tbe short¬ 
ness of the ears and liind-feet. The swamp-rabbit (£. palusiris) 
and water-hare {L. agualieus) of the southern United States form 
the group Limnulragus, characterized by the harsher fur, the shorter 
cars, tail and hind-feet, and fhe complete fusion of the post-orbital 
process (which is so distinct in the typical hares) with the adjacent 
parts of the skull, so that neither notches nor perforations are 
developed in this region. The short-tailed rabbit of the western 
United States [Drachylagus idahoensis) is the sole member of a 
group allied in general characters to the typical Lepus, but dis¬ 
tinguished by the unusually short tail. Another group is Prono- 
lagus, typified by the Cape thick-tailed hare, the ao<alled Lepus 
crassicaudalus, which is externally similar to Lepus proper, but has 
the skull and teeth of the general type of the next group. The tail¬ 
less rabbit of Mount Popocatepetl, Mexico, originally described as 
a distinct generic type, under the name of Pomerolagus nelsoui, 

IS broadly distinguished by the entire absence of the tail, and the 
short ears and hind-feet, its general form being like that of the 
Liu-Kiu rabbit, while, as in the latter, the post-orbital process of 
the skull is small, and represented only by the hinder half. Next 
come three remarkable rabbits from the Iiido-Malay countries, 
all closely allied, although regarded as representing three generic 
groups, Nesolagus, Caprolagus and Penlalagus. In all three the 
skull is of the type of Pomerotagus. The first is represented by 
fhe Sumatran rabbit, the so-called N. velscheri, which apparently 
differs from the spiny rabbit mainly by the pattern of the cheek¬ 
teeth. The spiny rabbit, separated from Lepus by Blyth in 1845 
under the name of Caprolagus hispidus, is an inhabitant of Assam 
and the adjacent districts, and distinguished by its harsh, bristly 
fur and short ears and tail. In the Lin-Kiu rabbit (Penlalagus 
furnessi) the coat is equally harsh, but the ears and hind-feet are 
shorter, and there are only five (in place of the usual six) pairs of 
upper cheek-teeth. In the loss of the last upper molar, the Liu-Kiu 
rabbit approximates to the picas, as dors the tailless rabbit in the 
abortion of its caudal apppendage. Mr Lyons's scheme seems to 
be the best attempt to explain the affinities of the members of the , 
group. Whether all his genera be adopted, or all the species bts f' 
included in Lepus, must Iwgely be a matter of individual cpinidih.' 
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Jllhe tatter coarse be ioUowed, Mr I-yons’s ^neranaast be reduced 
t to Ibe rank of aub^genera, and Ins sub-g^'nuric divisions of Lepus 
and Sylvtlagui ignored, (bee Hake and JiAnniT.) 

Extinct Kodents 

Among extinct rodents, only a few of the more imjiortanf types 
may bo noticed. As lo the origin of the order, we are still to a 
great extent in the dai k; and even the reiation.s of the Dunlicidentata 
to the Simphcidentata are not yet fully understood. With regard 
to the latter point, it is, however, considered pro^ble that both 
are branches of a common stock, which diverged from each other 
before all fhc typical rodent characters were acquireil, As lo the 
ancestral stock of the order, i( has Ix-en suggested that this is re- 
pre.sented hy certain Lower Eocene European and North American 
mammals, at one time regariled as primitive Primates. In Europe 
these include PUstadapti and J’rnluaUapis, and in North America 
Mixudntc!,, Microsyops and C ymidtininmys ■, the last three consti¬ 
tuting the family Mixodeclidae. f’ossibly the European forms, in 
which the dental formula has bocn given as i.}, c. 8, p. J, m. J, and 
there is a gap between the incisors and the cheek-teeth, are more 
nearly related to modem rodents than the American typos, and may 
inileed belong to the same order. On the other hand, the American 
forms, which have one pair of large cliisel-like incLsors in the lower 
)aw, also possess a lower canine, and show no marked gap in front 
of the cheek-teeth, nor any indication of the characteristic rodent 
backwards movement of the lower jaw. On these grounds, while 
admifting that they are allied to the rodents, it has been pointed 
out tliat they can scarcely Ix' included in the Kodentia, and the 
order Proglires has in consoeiuence been proposed for their reception. 

Whatever may be the true allinity of these problemal ical mammals, 
undoubted rodents are known from the Lower Eocene of both 
Euro|Ki and North America. In Europe- these form the genus 
tschyromyi and the family Ischyromyidae, and have prcmolars f, 
and all the cheek-teeth low-crowned, with simple cusps or ridges. 
Possibly they are akin to the Scinridae. In America, Paramys, 
with transverselyridgeil molars, is allied; and the EurofXian Sciuromy.\ 
should perhaps find a place in the same neighbourhood. A more 
ailvanced phase is represented in the European Lower Oligoccne 
by the I’seudosciuridae. witJi the genera Pseudosciurus, Sciuruiiles. 
'Ifeckomys, Theridomys, &c., in which part of the massoter passes 
through the broad infra-orbital canal, and the premolars are 1 ; 
the molars being low-crowned. inany-roo.ted and either cusped or 
ridgcil. These rodents are thought to be allied to the Anomaluridae; 
and it is partly on their evidence that the family Pedetidae is plaCM 
next tiu- latter. Hero it may be mentioned tliat Leithia, from the 
Pleistocene of Malta, originally regarded as a giant dormou.se, seems 
near akin to Anomalurus. in the liighly specialized nugstoid region 
of tlm skull, the North American Oligoccne Protoptychus approaches 
to DitKipodomvs, while the contemporary Gymnoptychus and £»- 
to^chus likewise appear referable to the Gcomyidac. The Upper 
Oligoccne Cricetodon in Eiiro(>u and Eumvs in America are the earliest 
known forerunners of the cricetine Muridae while at the same time 
primitiye beavers appear in the form of Sleneofiber, to be succeeded 
m the European Pleistocene by the gigantic TrogotUherium. 

The still larger North Amencan Pleistocene Castoroides, known 
by one .species of the size of a bear, and the allied West Indian 
A mbiyrkiia. appear to be specialized b.-ayers, although they liave 
been referred to a family by themselves. Near akin is the North 
American Miocene family Mylagaulidae, typified by MytagatUus, 
but including Mesogaulus and Protogaulus. Although showing 
some dental characters approximating to the porcupines, these 
rodents are regarded as allied to the Castoridae, alUiough farming 
an isolated type. The prominent feature, writes Mr Jx. S. Riggs, 
is tile unusual development of the premolar to the exclusion of th<- 
posterior teeth. Associated with this is the strength and sharpness 
n{ the tower jaw, the prominence and anterior position of the 
masseteric ridge, and the depth of the ramus from the alveolar hue 
ta the angle. Tliesc indicate unusual capacity for crushing or 
sending ; while the .last premolar is a cruming implement, which 
nas reached the highest degree of spocialization known in Rodentia, 
It is suggested that these teeth may have been employed for cracking 
nuts or hard seeds, although also used for grinding. The remarkable 
Morlh American Ciiratogaulus, witli a large bony nasal horn, belongs 
to the same family. To discuss the remaining Miocene and later 
fossil Simphcidentata would be doing Kttle more than adding to 
the generic names referable to the various existing families. II 
may be mentioned, however, that the distribution of these later 
Tertiary types accords very closely with that of their existing re¬ 
latives ; the families of ^luth American hystricoids being rapre- 
scnti-d by a number of extinct genera in the formations of Argentina 
and Brazil. Special mention may be made of Mxgamys, from the 
saves of Brasil, wliigh. while ap)iiu'cntly allied to the living viscacha, 
attained dimensions approximating to those of a hippqpotamus. 

As regards the Dupiicidentata, it appears that the iamihes Ocho- 
tontdae an^ Leportdae had become uiilerentiated as cady as the 
Lower Miocene. Titanemys is the earliest form, from the Middle 
Miocene, euccoeded by Lxgopsis, and then by the modem Ockotoiu. 
la this line three is a tenoency to lose the laM upper molar, but in 
JProlatuf, which ranges in the l^ioccnc from Sorainia Corsica 
and forms a sidr-branch, the cnrr(‘S}x>ndniK lower tooth 


has likewise disappeared. In contradistinction to Tifanomyt in 
which the cheek-teeth are rooted, is the North American Upper 
Oligoceiie Palaeolagus, where they arc rootless. In general denial 
characters, especially the retention of three pairs of molars, this 
genus approximates to the Leporidae, although in the absence of 
post-orbital processes and the pattern of the molars it departs less 
widely from the modern Ochotonidae than does Prolagus. 

Authokitibs.—T he above article is partly based on that by G E 
Dobson in the ptli edition of this work. See also H. Winge, lord 
Pundene og Nulevendg Gnaderr (Rodentia), E. Museo Lundi (i888)- 
C. J. Forsyth-Major, " On some Miocene Squirrels, With Remarks 
on the Dentition and Classification of the Sciurklae," Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London (1893) ; " On l-'ossil and Recent I.agomorpha," Trans 

I. tnwan Soc. London, vol. vii. (1^899); T. S. I'almcr, " A List of 
the Generic and Family Names of Rodents," Proc. Zool. Soc. Waskine- 
tm, vol. xi. (1897); O. Thomas, " On the Genera of Rodents, ' 
Prof. ZooL Soc. London (1896) ; T. 'J’uhlberg, Vhft das System dev 
Nagethtere (Upsala, 1890) ; H. F. Osborn, “ American Eocene 
} nmates, and the SupjiOBed Eodent Family Mixodectidac,” Bull. 
Atner. Mu.'!. Nat. Hist. vol. xvi. (1902); W. Lyon, " Classification of 
the Hares and their Allies,” Smttksoman Miscell. Collections vol xlv 
(1903). Also numerous papers by O. Thomas, in Proc. Zool. Soe. 
London and Annals and Maganne of Nat. Hist.; and by several 
American naturalists in transatlantic zoological serials. (U. L.*) 

RODERICK, or Ruadki (d. 1198), king of fonnaught and 
high king of Ireland, was the son of ’l urlough (Tordclbach) 
O’Connor, king of Connaught, who had obtained the over¬ 
kingship in but had lost it again in 1154 through the rise 
of Muirchertach O’Loehlainn in Ulster. Roderick succeeded 
to Connaught in 1156, and after ten years’ fighting won back 
the title of high king. His ill-advised persecution of Dermot 
(Diannait MacMurchada), kin^ of Leinster, furnished the 
pretext for the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland. Roderick 
endeavoured to expel the invaders, hut was driven behind 
the Shannon. He delayed his submission to Henry II. until 
1175, wlwn a treaty was concluded at Windsor. Roderick, 
under this agreement, held Connaught as the vas.sal of England, 
and exercised kirdship over all the native kings and chiefs of 
Ireland; in return he undertook lo pay an annual tribute. The 
treaty did not pul an end to the wars of the Norman adven¬ 
turers against Connaught and Roderick’s dependants. He held 
out till 1191; but then, weary of strife, retired to tlic cloister. 
He died in 1198, the last of the high kings of Ireland. 

See Giraldus Cambrensts, Opera, vol. v. (Rolls .Scries); G. Orpen's 
Song of Dermot and ike Earl (1892); W. Stubbs’sedition of Benediclus 
Abhas (Rolls .Series); Miss K. Norgate’s England under the Angevin 
Kings, vol. ii. (1887). 

RODIX, a town of southern France, capital of the department 
of Aveyron, 51 m. N.N.E. of Albi by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 

II, 076; commune, 1.5,508. Rixlez is situated on the southern 
border of the Causse of Rodez on an isolated plateau bordered 
on the E. and S. by the river Aveyron. The cathedral was 
built between 1277 and 1535. A great F]ambo)iant ro.se- 
window and a gallery in the same style are the chief features 
of the principal facade, which is flanked by two square towers 
and has no portal. Each transept has a fine Gothic doorway. 
On the north side of the building rises a lower (1510-1526) of 
imposing height (253 ft.). The three upper stages are richly 
decorated, and the whole is surmounted by a colossal sutde 
of the Vir^n. In the cathedral are a fine rood-loft, some good 
wood-carvmg and the tombs of several bishops. Other interest- 

I ing buildings are the episcopal palace (17th and 19th centuries), 

! flanked by a ina.ssivc tower, relic of an older palace; the churdi 
of St Amans, of Romanesque architecture, restored in the i8th 
centup'; and, among other old houses, the hotel d’Arpiagnac 
built in the Renaissance period on the site of the old palace of 
the enunts. The ruins of a Roman amphitheatre still exist 
in Rodez, which is supplied with water by a Roman aquednet. 
About 6 m. to the north of Rodez is the cnasm of Tindou! de la 
Vayssi^re. leading to a subterranean river issuing in the springs 
of the picturesque village of Salles-la-Source. 

The town is the seat of a brshopj a prefect and a court of 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and commerce, a 
chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of France, a lye^ 
training college for both sexes and an ecclesiasticai seminary. 
The industrifis indude wdol-spiriningand the weavii^of woollen 
goods. 
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Rodez, called Stgodunum under tlie Gauls, and Rui/itM under the 
Romans, was the capital ol the Hutheni, a tribe allied to tlie Arvemi, 
and was afterwards the principal town in the district of Kouergue. 

In the 4th century it adopted the Christian faith, and St Amans, 
its first bishop, wa.s elected in 401. During the middle ages contests 
were rife between the bishops, who held the temporal power in the 
" citA," and the counts in the " bourg.” The Albigenses were 
defeated near Kodez in 1210. 'i'he cnuiitship of Kodez, detached 
from that of Rouergue at the end of the nth century, belonged 
first to the viscounts of Carlat, and from the beginning of the 14th 
century to the counts of Armagnac. From 13(10 to 13(18 the English 
held the town. After the confiscation of the estates of the Armagnacs 
in 1475 the countship passed to the dukes of Alcn^on and then to 
the U'Albrets. Henry IV. finally annexed it to the crown of France. 

BODGERS, JOHN (1771-1838), American sailor, was born in 
Harford county, Maryland, on the nth of July 1771. He 
entered the United States navy when it was organized in 1798. 
He was second in command to Commodore James Barron 
(1769-1851) in the expedition against the Barbary pirates, 
and succeeded him in the command in 1805. The peace with 
Tripoli and the treaty with Tunis were arranged by him. In 
1811 he was in command os commodore of the U.S. frigate 
“ President ” (44) off Annapolis when he heard that an 
American seaman had been “ pressed ” by a British frigate 
off Sandy Hook. Commodore Rodgers was ordered to sea 
“ to protect American commerce,” but he may have had verbal 
instructions to retaliate for the impressment of real or supposed 
British .subjects out of American vessels, which was causing 
much ill-feeling and was a main cause of the War of 1812. 
On the 16th of May 1811 he sighted and followed the British 
sloop “ Little Belt ” (22), and after some hailing and counter- 
hailing, of which very different versions are given on either 
side, a gun was fired, each .side accusing the other of the 
aggres.sion, and an action ensued in which the Little Belt * 
was cut to pieces. The incident, which was represented as an 
accident by the Americans, and believed to be a deliberate 
aggression by the British navy, liad a share in brining on 
war. When hostilities broke out Rodgers commanded a 
squadron on the coast of America, and was wounded by the 
bursting of one of his guns while pursuing the British frigate 
"Belvedere.” He was subsequently President of the Board 
of Mavy Commissioners in 1815-1824 and in 1827-1837, and 
acting secretary of the navy in 1823 for two weeks. He died 
in Philadelphia on the 1st of At^st 1838. 

His brother, George Washington Rodgers (1787-1832), a 
brother-in-law of Commodore Perry, served in the War of 1812 
and in the war with Algiers (1815). Rear-Admiral John Rogers 
(1812-1882), a son of Commodore John Rodgers, served in the 
Union navy and in 1877-1882 was superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington. G. W. Rodgers had two sons 
who were naval officers, Christopher Raymond Perry Rodgers j 
(1819-1892) and George Washin^on Rodgers (1822-1863). 1 

RODIN, ADOOSTE (1840- ), French sculptor, was born 

in 1840, in Paris, and at an early age displayed a taste for his 
art. He began by attending Barye’s classes, but did not yield 
too completely to his influence. Frorn 1864 to 1870, under 
pressure of necessity, he was employed in the studio of Carrier- 
Belleuse, where he learnt to deal with the mechanical difficulties 
of a sculptor. Even so early as 1864 his individuality was 
manifested in his ** Man with a Broken Nose.’* After the war, 
finding nothing to do in Paris, Rodin went to Bnis.sels, where 
from 1871 to 1877 he worked, as the colleague of the Belgian 
artist Van Rasbourg, on the.sculpture for the outside and the 
caryatides for the interior of the Bourse, besides ejdiibhing 
in 187s a “ Portrait of Gamier." In 1877 he contributed to 
the Salon “ The Bronze Age," which! was seen again, cast in 
bronze, at the Salon of 1880, when it took a third-class medal, 
was purchased by the State, end is now in the museum of the 
Luxembourg. Between 1882 and 1885 he sent to the Salons 
7. ^^** of " Jean-Paul Laurens ’’ and“ Carrier-BeUeuse " (188a), 
" Wetor Hugo " and “ Dalou ” (1884), and “ Antwiin Proust” 
(1885). From about this time he chiefly djevoUd himself to 
a great decorative composition six metra high, which ww not 
fisDshed for twenty years. This is the “ Pintal of Hdl, the 
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most elaborate perhaps of all Rodin’s works, executed to order 
for the Musee des arts dicoratifs. It is inspired mainly by 
Dante’s Inferno, the poet himself being seated at the top, 
while at his feet, in under-cut relief, we sec the writhing crowd 
of the damned, tom by the frenzy of passion and the Mguisb 
of despair. The lower part consists of two bas-reliefs, in their 
midst two masks of tormented faces. Round these run figures 
of women and ctsntaurs. Above the door three men cling to 
each other in an attitude of despair. After beginning this 
titanic undertaking, and while continuing to work on it, R(^in 
executed for the town of Damvillers a statue of ‘‘ Bastien- 
Lepage ’’; for Nancy a “ Monument to Claude Ic Lorrain," 
representing the Chariot of the Sun drawn by horses ; and for 
Calais " The Burgesses of Calais ’’ surrendering the keys ot the 
town and imploring mercy. In this, Rodin, throwing over 
all school tradition, represents the citizens not as groups on a 
square or circular plinth, but walking in file. This work was 
exhibited at the Petit Gallery in 1889. At the time of the 
secession of the National Society of Fine Arts, or New Salon, in 
1890, Rodin withdrew from the old Society of French Artists, 
and exhibited in the New Salon the bust of his friend “ Puvis 
de Chavannes " (1892), " Contemplation ’’ and a “ Caryatid,” 
both in marble, and the “ Monument to Victor Hugo ’’ (1897), 
intended for the gardens of the Luxembourg, In this the poet 
is represented nude, as a powerful old man extending his rij^ht 
arm with a sovereign gesture, the Muses standing behind 
him. In 1898 Rodin exhibited two very dissimilar works, 

“ The Kiss,” exhibited again in 1900, a marble group represent¬ 
ing Paolo Malatcsta and Francesca da Rimini, and the fiketoh 
in plaster for a “ Statue of Balzac.” This statue, a commission 
from the Society of Men of Letters, hud long been exported, 
and was received with vehement dissensions. Some pities 
regarded this work, in which Balzac was represented in his 
voluminous dressing-gown, as the first-fruits of a new phase 
of sculpture; others, on the contrary, declared that it was 
incomprehensiblei if not ridicajlous. This was the view taken 
by the society who had ordered it, and who “ refused to recognize 
Rodin’s rough sketch as a statue of Balzac,” and withdrew the 
commission, giving it to the sculptor FalguWre. Falguiire 
exhibited his model in '1899- the same Salon, Rodin, to prove 

that the conduct of the society had made no change in his fri^d- 
ship with Falguiferc, exhibited a bust in bronze of his rivri, 
as well as one of “ Hcmri Rochefort.” In i the city of Paris, 

I to do honour to Rodin, erected at its own expense a building 
close to one of the cntrance.s to the Great Exhibition, in which 
almost all of the works of the artist were to be seen, more 
esjw^ly the great " Portal of Hell,” still quite incomplete, 
the " Balzac,” and a host of other works, many of them unfinished 
or mere rough sketches. Here, too, were to be seen some of 
Rodin’s designs, studies and water-colour drawings. He has 
also execut^ a great many etchings and (graffiti on porcelain 
for the manufactory at S6vres. His best-known etching is the 
portrait of Victor Hugo. Many of Rodin’s works are in private 
collections, and at the Luxembourg he is represented by a 
“ Danafd ” (in marble), a " Saint John ” (in bronze, t88o). 

" She who made the Helmet ” (bronze statuette), the busts ol 
“ T. P. Laurens ” and of “ A Lady ” and other works. In the 
Mos6e GalKera is a very fine bust of Victor Hugo. Rodin’s 
“ Hand of God ” wks exhibited in the New Gallery, London, 
in 1905. In 1904 Mr Ernest Beckett (l.ord Grimthorpe) pse- 
sented the British nation with the sculptor’s “ Pens^.” 
In the same year Rodin became president of the Intem^onal 
Society of Sculptors, Painters and Engravers, m succession to 
James McNeill Whistler. 

Sec ScULPiuim {Modern Fremh); also GeBtoy. La Vie artitttipu 
(Paris, 1892, 1893, 1899, 2900); L. MaiUard, EoJia (Pans, sSgb); 
La Plume, Rodin et zon mtore (Pans, 1900); Alexandre, Le, Baltac 
de Rodin (Paris. 1898); H. Boutet. Di* destine ehoitit de Angtule 
Rodin (1904) ! R. KmIo, AugUsleRodin Dvtim, Auguste 

Rodin (1903): C. Bla^i Assguste Rodin; the itdu, kie Ideat and 
kti Woriu 1190s). ■ '•■■■ 

ROMIE; OIOROB RRYDOBB B0DiniY,c JU«oN (tytM 
1790), English admiral, second son Of Henry ! 
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Walton-on-Thamcs, was horn in February 1718. His father had 
served in Spain under the earl of f'eterhorough, and on quitting 
the army S(!rved as captain in a marine corps which was dis¬ 
banded in 1713. George was sent to Harrow, being appointed, 
on leaving, by warrant dated the aist of June 1732, a volunteer 
on board the “ Sunderland.” While serving on the Mediter¬ 
ranean station he was made lieutenant in the “ Dolphin,” his 
promotion dating the isth of February 1739. In 1742 he 
attained the rank of post-captain, having been appointed to 
the ‘‘ Plymouth ” on the 9th of November Alter serving in 
home waters, he obtained command of the “ Eagle ” (60), and 
in this .ship took part in Hawke’s victory off LIshant (14th 
Octolter 1747) over the French fleet. On that day Rodney 
gained his first laurels tor gallantry, under a chief to whom 
he was in a measure indebted for sulvseciuent success. On 
the qth of May t7.t9 he was appointed goviTnor and com- 
mander-in-chief of Newloundland, with the rank of commodore, 

It being usual at that time to appoint a naval officer, chiefly 
on account of the fishery interests. He was elected M.P. for 
Saltash in 1751, and married his first wife, Jane Compton 
(1730-1757), sister of the 7th earl of Northampton, in 1753. 
During the .Seven Years’ War Rodney rendered important 
services. In 1737 he had a share in the expedition against 
Rochefort, commatKling the “ Dublin ” (74). Next year, in 
the same ship, he served under Boscawen at the taking 
of Louisburg (Cape Breton). On the 19th of May 1759 he 
Iwcame a rear-admiral, and was shortly after given command 
of a small squadron intended to destroy a large numlicr of 
flat-bottomed boats and stores which were binng rollectcd at 
Havre for an invasion of the Isnglish roasts, lie bombarded 
the town for two days and nights, and inflicted great loss of 
war-material on the enemy. In July 1760, with another 
small squadron, he succeeded in taking many more of the 
enemy’s flat-bottomed boats and in blockading the coast as 
far ai Dieppe. Elected M.P. for Penryn in 1761, he was in 
October of that year appointed commandcr-in-chief of the 
lateward Islands station, and within the first three months 
ol 1762 had reduced the important island of Martinique, while 
both St Lucia and Grenada had surrendered to his squadron. 
During the siege of Fort Royal (now Fort de France) his sea¬ 
men and marines rendered splendid service on shore. At 
the peace of 1763 Admiral Rodney returned home, having l>een 
during his absence made vice-admiral of the Blue and having 
received the thanks of both houses of parliament. 

In 1764 Rodney was created a haronet, and the same year 
he married Henrietta, tiaughtcr of John dies of Lisbon. From 
1765 to 1770 he wa- governor of Greenwich Hospital, and on 
the di.ssohilion ot parliament in 1768 he succ'essfully contested 
Nortliampton at a ruinous cost. Wlarn appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Jamaica station in 1771 he lost his Greenwich 
post, but a few months later received the office of rear-admiral 
of Great Britain. Till 1774 he held the Jamaica command, 
and during a period of quiet was active in improving the naval 
yards on his station. Sir George struck his flag with a feeling 
of disappointment at not obtaining the governorship of Jamaica, 
and was shortly after forced to settle in Paris. Election ex¬ 
penses and losses at play in fashionable circles had shattered 
his fortune, and he could not secure payment of the salary as 
rear-admiral of Great Britain, In February 1778, having 
just been promoted admiral of the White, he used every pos¬ 
sible exertion to obtain a command, to free himself from his I 
money difficulties. By May he had, through the splendid 
generosity of his Parisian friend Marshal Biron, effected the 
latter task, and accordingly he returned to London with his 
children. The debt was rc|>aid out of the arrears due to him 
on his return. The story that he was offered a French com¬ 
mand is fiction. 

Sir George was appointed once more commander-in-chief 
of the Leeward Islands late in 1779. His orders were to relieve 
Gibraltar on his way to the West Indies, He captured a 
Spanish convoy off Cape Finisterre on the 8th of January 1780, 
and eig^Jt days later defeated the Spanish admiral Don Juan de 


Langara off Cape St Vincent, taking or destroying seven ships. 
On the 17th of April an action, which, owing to the careless¬ 
ness of some of Rodney’s captains, was indecisive, was fought 
off Martinique with the French admiral Guichen. Rodney, 
acting under orders, captured the valuable Dutch island of 
St Eustatius on the 3rd of February 1781. It had been a 
great entrepot of neutral trade, and was full of booty, which 
Rodney confiscated. As large quantities belonged to English 
merchants, he was entangled in a series of costly lawsuits. 

After a few months in England, recruiting his health and 
defending himself in Parliament, Sir George returned to his 
command in February 1782, and a running engagement with 
the French fleet on the 9th of April led up to his crowning 
victory off Dominica, when on the rath of April with thirty- 
five sail of the line he defeated the comte de Gras.se, who had 
thirty-three sail. The French inferiority in numbers was 
more than counterbalanced by the greater size and superior 
sailing qualities of their ships, yet five were taken and one 
sunk, after eleven hours’ fighting, 'nfis important battle .saved 
Jamaica and ruined French naval prestige, while it enabled 
Rodney to write: “ Within two little years I have taken two 
.Spanish, one French and one Dutch admirals.” A long and 
wearisome controversy exists as to the originator of the man¬ 
oeuvre of “ breaking the line ” in this battle, but the merits 
of the victory havc..never seriously been affected by any differ¬ 
ence of opinion on the question. A shift of wind broke the 
French line of battle, and advantage was taken of this by the 
English ships in two places. 

Rodney arrived home in August to receive unbounded 
honour from bis country. He had already been created Baron 
Rodney of Rodney Stoke, Somerset, by patent of the 19th of 
June 1782, and the House of Commons had voted him a pension 
of £2000 a year. From this time he led a quiet country life 
till his death, which occurred on the 24th of May 1792, in London. 
He was succeeded as 2nd baron by his .son, George (1753-1802), 
from whom the present baron is descended. 

Rodney was unquestionably a most able officer, but he was 
also vain, selfish and unscrupulous, both in seeking prize money, 
and in using his position to push the fortunes of his family. 
He made his .son a post-captain at fifteen. He was accused 
by his second-in-command. Hood, of sacrificing the interc.st of 
the service to his own profit, and of showing want of energy in 
pursuit of the French on the 12th of April J782. It must bi^ 
remembered that he was then prematurely old and racked by 
disease. 

See General Mundy, Life anil Correspondence of Admiral Lord 
Rodney (2 vols., 1850); David Ilannav, Life of Rodney ] Roilney 
letters in 9th Report of HLst. MSS. Com., pt. iii. ; " Memoirs.’’ 
in Naval Chronicle, 1. 353-93 : an<l Charnock. Biographia Navalis, v. 
204- 28. Lord Rodney published in liis lifetime (probably 1789) 
Letters to His Majesty's Ministers, 6-c.. relative to St Enstalius, 
&-C,, of which there is a copy in the ffritish Museum. Most of 
these letters are printed in Muhdy’s Life, vol. ii., though with many 
variant readings. 

RODOMONTADE, or Rhodomontaiie, a terra for boastful, 
extravagant language or any inflated bragging speech. The 
word refers to the brave but boastful Saracen leader Rodomonte 
in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. The name (in the form Roda- 
mantc) appears earlier in Boiardo’s Orlande Jnnamorato. It 
is supposed to represent a compound of rodare, to roll, and 
monte, mountain. 

] RODOSTO (Turkish, Tekir Dagli), a town of European Turkey, 
in the vilayet of Adrianople, on the coast of the Sea-of Marmora, 
78 ra. W. of Constantinople. Pop. (1905) about 35,000, of 
whom half are Greeks. The picturesque Bay of Rodosto is 
enclosed by the great promontory of Combos, a spur about 
2000 ft. in height from the hilly plateau to the north. The 
church of Panagia RheumatocratisSa contains the graves, with 
long Latin inscriptions, of the Hungarians who were banished 
from their country in 1686 by the imperialist captors of Buda. 
Rodmto was long a great depot for the produce of the Adrianople 
district, but its trade suffered when DM^-agatch became the 
terminus of the railway up the Maritza, and the town is now 
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dependent on its maritime trade, especiallv iik exports to 
t;onstantinople. It is the administrative centre of a district 
(sanfalt) producing and exporting barley, oats, spelt and canarv 
seed, and largely planted with mulberry trees, on which silk¬ 
worms are fed. White cocoons arc exported to western Europe 
( 3^4 cwt. in 1901), silkworms’ eggs to Russia and Persia. 

Kodosto is the ancient Hhaidcstus or Bxsanthc. said to have been 
founded by Samians. In Xenophon's Anabasis it is mentioned as 
in the kingdom of the Thracian prince Seuthes. Its restoration 
by Ju-stinian in the 6th century a.u. is chronicled by Procopius, 
in K13 and again in 1206 it was sacked by the Bulgarians, but it 
continues to appear as a place of considerable note in later 
liyzantine history. 

BODRIGUEZ (officially Rodrigues), an island in the Indian 
Ocean in 19“ 41' S., 03" 23' E. ; the most important dependency 
of the British colon)' of Mauritius, from which it is distant 344 
nautical miles. It is a station on the “ all-British ” cable route 
between South Africa and Australia, telegraphic communication 
with Mauritius being established in 1902. With a length of 
13 m. E. and W., and a breadth of 3 to 6 m. N. and S., it has an 
luca estimated at 42J sq. m. On all sides it is surrounded by a 
fringing reef of coral, studded with islets. This reef, only 100 
)'ds. wide at the eastern end of the island, extends westward 
3 m., and both N. and S. forms a tlat area partly dry 
at low water. Two passages through the reef are available 
tor large vessels—these leailing respectively to I’ort Malhurin 
on the N. coast and to Port South East. 

Till' islaml was at one period bcln'ved to consist of granile over¬ 
laid witli limestone and other modern lormations, and its supposed 
lorination caused it to be regarded ns a remnant of the Iiyiiothetical 
umtment of i.emuria. The investigations m.ailc bv an c-xpedifion 
sent by the British government in 1S74 showed, howeviT. that the 
island IS a mass of volcanic rock, mainly a dolentic lava, rich in 
olivine. The land consists largely of a series of hills. The niaiu 
ridge, which runs parallel to the longest iliameler, rises abruptly 
on the east, more gradually on Ihc west, where there is a wide plain 
ol coralline hmesione. studded with caves, some stalactitic. Of 
several tie.iks on the mam ridge the highest is Mi. Linion, tjooft. 
aliove the sea. The ridge is deeply cut by ravines, the upper parts 
of which show sutcessive bells ol lava sep.irateil by tlim beds of 
liiiders, agglomerate and coloured clavs. In places tlie cliffs rise 
.11X1 ft .and exhibit twelve distinct lava Hows. The climate is like 
that of Mauritius, but Rodriguez is more subject than Mauritius to 
liurriranes during the iiorlli-west monsoon (November to April). 

Flora and Fauna .—When discovered, and down into the ryth 
century. Rodriguez was i.lolhed with tine limher trees : but goats, 
cattle and busli-lires have combined to destroy the great bulk of 
the old vegetation, and the indigenous plants have in many cases 
tieen ousted by intrusive foreigners. Parts are, however, still 
well wooded, and elsewhere there is excellent pasturage. The I 
sweet potato, manioc, iniize, millet, the sugar-cane, cotton, 
coffee and rice grow well. Tobacco is also cultivated. Wheat 
IS seldom seen, mainly because of the parakeets and the Java | 
spaiTosvs. Beans (/’Aasco/ws ImiiUus), lentils, gram (Ctccr aricftHumj, 
illioll {Cajanus indicus) and giound-niils are all grown to a certain 
1 xtent in spite of ravages hy rats, ^tangocs, bananas, guavas, pine- 
•ipples, custard-apples, and especially oranges, citrons and limes 
flourish. Of the timlier trees the most common are Etaeodendran 
orienlale, much used m carpentry and for pirouges, and Latania 
VerschaffeUi (l,eguat's plantane). At least two species ol screw pmc 
(Vandanus hcterocarpw^, Balf. fil., and P. Irmrifalim) occur freely 
throughout the island. The total number of known spccii-s, accord¬ 
ing to Professor 1 . B. Balfour, is 470, belonging to 8; families and 
20.1 genera. The families represented by the greatest number of 
species are Graniineae. Convolvulaceae, Malvaceae, 

Rubiaceae, Cypcraceae, Euphorbiaceae, I.iliaceae, Tompositae. 
Maihurina ptnduliflora (Tumeraceae) is interesting, as its nearest 
congener is in Central America. Of 33 species of mosses 17 are 
peculiar. Variability of species and heteropliylly are characteristic 
of the flora to quite an unusual degree. 

.\l present the only indigenous mammal is a species of fruit¬ 
eating bat {Ptfropus rndericensis). and the introduced species are 
familiar creatures as deer, pig, rabbit, rat, mouse, &c.; but down 
to a recent period the island was the home of a very large land- 
tortoise (Testudo Vosmaeri or rodericensh), and its limestone caves 
have yielded a large number of skeletons of the dodo-Uke solitaire 
(Peeophaps .snlitarius), which still built its mound-like nest in the 
island in the close of the 17th century, but is now extinct (see Dodo), 
Deer, once plentiful, had become very scarce by the beginning of 
the 20th century, having been indiscriminately hunted by the 
inhabitants. Of indigenous birds 13 species have been registered. 
The guinea fowl (introduced) has become exceedingly abundant, 
partly owing to a protective game-law; and a franeoHn (F. 
PoHtieerianus), popularly a *' partridge," is alio common. The 


m.irine usii-lauiui dors not diMer Ironi that of Mauritius, and Ihc 
Ireshwater species, with the exception of .Ifiigi/ roderkensis and 
-Uv.cM.s caeciiliius, are common to all the Muscarencs. Thirty-live 
s(>eeies of crustaceans are known. The insects (probabW very 
impcrlcctly registcretl) coiiqirise (10 species of Coleoptera, 15 Hymen- 
opteru, 21 l.epidopteia. 15 Orlhoptera, and 211 Hemiptoru. Torlj- 
mne species of coral luivc been collected, showing a close aflimii 
j to those of Mauritius. Miidagasciu' and the Seychelles. 

I History .— Rodriguez or Diego Ruy's Island wui. discovered by 

: the Portuguese in 1645. lu 1O90 Dutjuesne prevailed on the 
i Dutch Government to send a body of French Huguenots to the 
! Island of Bourbon, ut lliai time, he believed, abandoned by the 
I'reneh authorities. .As the refugees, howei er. found the French 
' ill possession, they proceeded to Rodriguez, and there eight of 
; their number were landed on the 30th of April 1691 with ti 
promise that the) should he visited hy tlieir eonipiitriols within 
two tears. The two )ears were spent without misadventure, 
j but, instead of waiting for the arrival of their friends, the seven 
colonists (for one had meanwhile died) left the island on the 
8th of May 1693 and made their way to Mauritius, where they 
I were treated with great cruelty liv tiie governor. ’I'lie account 
I of the enterprise by Francis Leguat— t'oyages el uventures 
\ (London, 1708), or, as it is eulled in the English translation, A 
, .Vnc I'oyagr to the East Indits (London, 1708) is u garrulous 
, and amusing narrative, and was lor ii long time almost the only 
I .source ol iiiiormation ulioul Rodriguez. Hi', deseriplioii of the 
i .solitaire is unique. 

I'Tom the Duti'h the island passed to the French, who colon¬ 
ized it from Mauritius. Large estates were cultivated, and the 
islanders enjoyed eimsidcrable prosperiti. In 1809- 10 Rodri 
guez was seized by the British; in who.se possession it has since 
lemuined. The abolition of sluverv- proved disu.strous to the 
prosperit) of the island, and in 1843 the population had sunk to 
about 250. Since that lime there has been a gradual recovery 
m the economic condition and a steady increase iti [lopulalion. 
In ]88i the inhabitants nunihered 1436 ; in 1004 the total hud 
risen to 3681. In 1907 the total population was 4231. The 
inhuhiliints are mainly of African origin, hiing descendants of 
slaves introduced hy the French and negro immigrunls direct 
Ironi Africa. Theie are a few families of European descent 
(besides the comparatively large staff maintained hy the Eastern 
Telegraph Company) and a small colon)' of Indians and Chinese. 
The hulk of the people are F'reneh-speaking and Roman 
Catholics. There are two small settlements, Port Mathurin. 
the eapital, and Gabriel, in the centre of the island. The chief 
industries arc fisheries and cattle-rearing. Salt fish is the 
principal export, next in importance coming goats, pigs and 
horned cattle and loliaceo. The value of the exports for the 
four years 1903-06 was £50,894 ; of the imports for the same 
period, £54,710. The i-slaml is administered hy a magistrate 
appointed by the governor of Mauritius, and the laws are 
regulations issued by the governor in executive council. The 
revenue, some £tooo a year, is about Irnlf the expenditure in¬ 
curred, the balance being furnished from the Mauritian treasury. 
The government maintains a hospital and schools, and pays the 
salary of a Roman Catholic priest. 

I.e(fuat‘s yoyaga, edited by Capt. P. Oliver, foriiiK vols. 82 and 83 
of the Hakluyt Hoc. publications (1891). Sec also C. Grant. Hist. 0/ 
Mauritius and Ike Nrtghhnming Islands (1801); lliggin, in Jour. 
R. C. Sor. (1840): the Reports of the Transit of Venus P.xpedition. 
1874-7;, published as an extra volume of the Pkilotopktcal Trans¬ 
actions (clxvui.. London. 1879) (Botany, by 1 . B. Balfour; Petrology, 
by N. S. Maskelytie, &e.) ; Behm, lu Pehrmann's Mitikeilungen 
(1880); and the annual reports on Manritiiis. 

ROE, EDWARD PAYSON (1838-1888), American novelist, 
was born in Moodna, Orange county, N.Y., on the ylh of March 
1838. He studied at Williams College and at Auburn Theo¬ 
logical Seminary; in 1862 became chaplain of the Second 
New York Cavalry, U.S.V., and in 1864 chaplain of Hampton 
Hospital, at Hampton, Virginia. In 1866-74 he was pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Highland Falls, N.Y. In 1874 he 
removed to Comwall-on-the-Hudson, where he devoted himself 
to the writing of fiction and to horticulture. He died on the 
19th of July r888. During the Civil War he wrote “'.AjU, 
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letters to the A'w York Evangelist, and subsequently lectured 
on the war and wrote for periodicals. Among his novels were 
Barriers Burned Away (1872), which lirst appeared as ascrial in 
the Evangelist an<l made iiiin widely known; What Can she 
Do '/ (1873), Opening af a Chestnut Burr (1874), From Jest to 
Earnest (1875), Fear to Fature’s Heart (1876), A Knight oj the 
Fineteenth Cenlury (1877), A Fare Illumined (1878), A Day of 
Fate (1 SHo), Without a Home (1881), Naluic’s Serial Story (1884), 
.1 Young Cirl's Wooing (1884), An Original Belle (1883), He Fell 
in Jjiiir with his Wife (1888), The Earth Trembled (1887) and 
1/iss Lou (left unfinished, 1888). He wrote also Flay and 
Frohl in Mv (iarilen (1873), .Surress with Small Fruits (1881) 
and The Home Acre (1887), llis novels were very popular in 
their day, especially with middle-rlass readers in England and 
America, and were translated into several European languages. 
Their strong moral and religious purpose, and their being 
written bv a clergyman, did much to break down a Puritan 
prejudice in America against works of fiction. 

See K. A’ei' ' Urmimsinicrs of hts l.ife (New York, l8<iy), by 
Ins sister, M.iry A. Koe, 


His Journal ol the mission to the Mogul, several Imies printed, 
has been re-edited, with an introduction by W. Foster, for the 
Hakluyt Society (1899). This is a valuable contribution to the 
history of India in the early 17th century. Of his correspondence. 
Negotiations in bis Embassy to the Ottoman I’orte. ibat-iS, vol. i. 
was published in 1740. but the work was not continued. Other 
corresjiondence, consisting of letters relating to his nii.ssion to 
Gustavus Adolphus, was edited by S. K. Gardiner for the Camden 
Society Miscellany (1875), vol. vli., and his correspondence with 
Lord Carew in 1611; and 1617 by Sir F. Maclean for the same society 
in i860. Several of Ins MSS. are in the Uritisli Museum collections 
Roe published a True and Faithful Relation . . . lomerning the 
Death of Sultan Osman .... /6_v; a translation from Sarpi. 
Disenurse upon the Resolution taken in the Valteline (162H); and in 
1613 Dr T. Wright published Quatuor I utliiijiiia, consisting ol 
theological disputations between himself and Koe ; a poem bv 
Koe IS printed in Notes and Queries, iv. Ser. v. y. The Swedish 
Intelhgeneer (1632-33),including an account of the career of Gustavus 
Adolphus and oi the Diet of Katisboii (Regensburg), is attributed to 
Roe in the catalogue of I he British Museum. Several of his speeches, 
chiefly on currency and linaiicial questions, were also pubhshed. 
1 Two other works in MS. are mentioned by Wood : Compendious 
! ftelation of the Froieedings , . . of the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon 
and Journal of Several Proieediiigs of the Order of the Garter. 


HOE (or Kow), SIR THOMAS (r. 1581-1644), English diplo¬ 
matist, son of Robert Rowe, and of Elinor, daughter ot Robert 
Icrmv ot Worsleail in Norfolk, was born at Low Leyton near 
Wanslead m Essex, and at the age ol twelve (1593) matriculated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. .Shortly afterwards he joined 
one ol the inns of court, and was made esquire of the body to 
Queen ElizalxTli. He was knighted by James 1 . in 1605, and 
became intimate with Henry, prince of Wales, and also with 
Ills sister I'ilizabcth, afterwards queen of Bohemia, with whom 
lie maintained a correspondence and whose cause he cham- 
|)iiineil. In 1610 he was sent fiy Prince Henry on a mission 
to the West Indies, during which he visited Guiana and the 
river Amazon, but tailed then, and in two subsequent expedi¬ 
tions, to discover the gold which was the object of his travels. 
In 1(114 he was elerted M.P. for Tamworth, and in 1621 for 
Cirencester. His permanent reputation was mainly secured 
by the siieees.s which attended his embassy in 1615-18 to the 
court at ,\gra of the Great Mogul, Jahangir, the principal 
olijert ol the mission being to obtain protection for an English 
laclory at Sural. Appointed ambassador to the Porte in 
i(>2i, wbieli lie even then dcserilnis as lieing “ irrevoeaiblv 
silk,” be distinguished himself by further successes. He 
iiliUiined an extension of the privileges of the English merchants, 
concluded a treaty with Algiers in 1624, by which he secured 
ihe liberation ol several hundred English captives, and gained 
the support, by an English subsidy, of the Transylvanian 
Prince llethlen Galior for the European Protestant alliance 
and the cause of the Palatinate. Through his friendship with 
the patriiu-ch of the Greek (Church, Cyril Lucaris, the famous 
Codex Alexandrinus was presented to James L, and Roe himself 
collected several valuable MSS. which he subsequently pre¬ 
sented to the Bodleian library. In 1629 he was again suc¬ 
cessful in another mission undertaken to arrange a peace between 
Sweden and Poland. Subsequently Roe negotiated treaties 
with Danzig and Denmark, returning home in 1630, when a 
gold medal was struck in his honour. In January 1637 he 
was appointed chancellor of the Order of the Garter, with a 
pension of £1200 a year. Subsequently he took part in the 
peace conferences at Hamburg, Regensburg and Vienna, and 
used his influence to obtain the restoration of the Palatinate, 
the emperor ileclaring that he had “ scarce ever met with an 
ambassador till now.” In June 1640 he was made a privy 
councillor, and in October was returned to parliament as 
member for the university of Oxford, where his unrivalled 
knowledge of foreign affairs, aimmerrc and finance, together 
with his learning and eloquence, gained for him in another 
sphere considerable reputation. Hr died on the 6th of Novem¬ 
ber 1644. He bad married Eleanor, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Carr of Stamford, Northamptoashire. Roe was a distinguished 
and most sueeesstul diplomatist, an accomplished scholar 
and a patron of learning, while his personal character was 
Wblemished. iifr 


ROEBLING, JOHN AUGUSTUS (1806-1869). American civil 
engineer, was born at Miihlhau.scn, Prussia, on the 6th of June 
1806. Soon after his graduation from the polytechnic school 
at Berlin he removed to the United States, and in 1831 entered 
on the practice of. his profession in western Pennsylvania. He 
established at Pittsburg a manufactory of wire-rope, and in 
May 1845 completed his first important structure, a suspendcfl 
aqueduct across the Allegheny river. This was lollowed by 
the Monongahcla suspension bridge at Pittsburg and .several 
suspended aqueducts on the Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
Removing his wire manufathory to Trenton, New Jersey, he 
began, in 1851, the erection at Niagara Palls of a long span 
wire suspension bridge with double roadway, for railway and 
carriage use (see Bridce), which was completed in 1855. Owing 
to the novelty of its design, the most eminent engineers regarded 
this bridge as loredoomed to luilure; but, with its complete 
-success, demonstrated by long use, the number of suspension 
bridges rapidly multiplied, the use oi wire-ropes instead ol 
chain-cables bix-oming all but universal. The eompletion, in 
1867, of the still more remarkable suspension bridge over tlie 
Ohio river at Cincinnati, with a clear span of 1057 ft.,added 
to Roobling’s reinilation, and his design for the great bridge 
spanning the East river between New York and Brooklyn was 
accepted. While personally engaged in laying out the towers 
for the bridge, Ri.«‘bling rceeixed an aeeideiilal injury, wliieh 
resulted in bis death, at Brooklyn, from tetanus, on the 22nd 
of July 1869. The bridge was completed under the direction 
of his son, Washington Augustus Rochling (b. 1837), who 
introduced several modifications in the ori^nal plans. 

HOEBOURNE, a settlement of De Witt county, Western 
Australia, 8 m. from the N.W. coast, on the Harding river, 
920 m. diri-ct N. of Perth. It is the centre of one of the richest 
and most varied mineral districts in the colony ; gold, silver, 
tin, lead, copper, diamonds and other precious stones are 
found. There are extensive pearl fisheries off its port at 
Cossack Bay. 

ROEBUCK, JOHN (1718-1794), English inventor, was bom 
in 1718 at Sheffield, where his father had a prosperous manu 
facturing business. After attending the grammar school at 
Sheffield and Dr Philip Doddridge’s academy at Northampton, 
he studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he was imbued with 
a taste for chemistry by the lectures of Williajn Cullen and 
Joseph Black, and he finally graduated M.D. at Leiden in 1742. 
He started practice at Birmingham, but devoted much of his 
time to chemistry, c.specially in its practical application.s. 
Among the most important of his early achievements in this 
field was the introduction, in 1746) of leaden condensing 
chambers for use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. To¬ 
gether with Samuel Garbett he erected a factory at Prestonpans, 
near Edinburgh, for the production of the acid in 1749, and for 
some years enjoyed a monopoly ; but ultimately his methods 
became known, and, having omitted to take out patents for 
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them at the proper time, he was unable to restrain others from soull) of Perthshire. .Since then the increase of plantations 
making use of them. Engaging next in the manufacture of has htl to the partial restoration of the species in the south 
iron, he in 1760 established the ironworks which still exist at of Si'otlanil and the north of England ; and it was reintroduced 
Carron, in Stirlingshire. There he introduced various improve- into Dorset early in the igth century. Thes<‘ deer take readih' 
ments in the methtxls of production, including the conversion to the water, and they have been known to swim aeross lochs 
(patented in 1762) of cast iron into malleable iron “ by the action more than half a mile in breadth. The Siberian roc {C. pygar- 
of a hollow pit-coal fire ” urged by a powerful artificial blast, gm), which is common in the Albii. is larger and paler tlian 
His next enterprise was less successful. He leased a colliery the type species, with shorter and more hairy ears, a larger 
at lio’ness to supply coal to the Carron works, but in sinking white rump-patch, and small irregular snags on the inner border 
lor new seams encountered such quantities of water that the of the antlers. The Manchurian rix' (Caprealus iiianchuricus) 
Newcomen engine which he used was unable to keep the pit is about the size of the European species, with antlers of the 
clear. In this difficulty he heard of James Watt’s engine and type of those of the Siberian roc, but more slender, and the 
entered into communication with its inventor. 'litis engine, coat shorter. Although described in 1889 as a local variety 
then at an early stage of its development, also proved in- of the Siberian species, the Manchurian roe really appears, 
adequate, but Roebuck became a strong believer in its future both as regards stature, hairiness and the black and white 
•ind in return for a two-thirds share in the invention assisted markings on the muzzle, much more nearly related to the 
Watt in perfecting its details. His troubles at the colliery, European animal. This is the more remarkable seeing that 
fiowever, aggravated by the failure of an attempt to manu- the habitats of the two are separated by such an enormous 
lacture alkali, brought him into pecuniary straits, and he tract of country. (R. I.,*) 

parted with his share in Watt’s engine to Matthew Boulton ROEDERER, PIERRE LOUIS, Eomtk (1754-1835), French 
m return for the cancellation of a debt of £1200 which he owed iiolilician and economtst, was Imm at Metz on the 15th of 
the latter. Subsequently, though he had to give up his interest February 1754, the son of a magistrate. At the age of twenty- 
in the Bo’ness works, he continued to manage them and to five he became councillor at the parlemcnt of Metz, and was 
reside at the neighbouring Kinneil Hou.se, where he occupied commissioned in 1787 to draw up a list of remonstrances, 
himself with harming on a considerable scale. He died on the His work advocating the .suppression ol internal cu.stotn.s 
17th of July 1794. houses (Suppression des dnuanes interieures), published the. 

ROEBUCK, JOHN ARTHUR (1801-1879), British politician, same year, is an elaborate treatise on the laws of commerce 
was born at Madras on the 28th of Decemlier 1801. After the and on the theory; of easterns imposts. In 1788 he published 
death of his father, a civil servant, his mother’s second marriage Deputation aux Etats genhaux. a pamphlet remarkable for 
transferred him to (kmada. where he was chiefly brought uji. its bold exposition of liberal principles, and partly on the 

He came to England in 1824, was called to the bur (Q.C. 1843), strength of this he was elected deputy to the states-gcncral 

became intimate with the leading radical and utilitarian re- by the Third Estate of the bailliage of Metz. In the (,'on- 
lormers, was elected M.P. for Bath in 1832, and took up that stituent A.ssembly he was a member ol the committee of taxes 
general attitude of hostility to the government of the day, 1 h- (comite des contributions), prepared a scheme for a new system 
it what it might, which he retained throughout his life. At of taxation, drew up a law on patents, occupied himself with 
all times conspicuous for his eloquence, honesty and recal- : the laws relating to .stamps and assignats, and was successful 
citrancy, he twice came with especial prominence before the j in opposing the introduction ol an income tax. After the 
public—in 1838, when, although at the time without a seat in ' close of the Constituent Assembly he was elected, on the 
parliament, he appeared at the bar ol the Commons to protest, , jith of November procureur general syndic of the depart* 
in the name of the Canadian Assembly, against the suspension ' ment of Paris. The directory of the department, of which 
of the Canadian constitution ; and in 1855, when, liaving over- ■ the due dc la Rochefoucauld was president, was at this 

thrown Lord Alrerdeen’s ministry by carrying a resolution tor : time in pronounced opposition to the advanced views that 

the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the mismanage- I dominated the Legislative Assembly and the Jwobin Club, 
ment in the Crimean War, he presided over its proceedings, i and Roederer was not altogether in touch with his colleagues. 
In his latter years his political opinions became greatly modified, 1 Thus he took no share in signing their protest against the 
hut with one interruption he retained his scat lor .Sheffield, | law against the non-juring clergy, as a violation of religious 

which he had won in 1849. until bis death in lamdon on the , liberty. But the directory did not long survive. With the 

yoth of November 1879. j growing anarchy of the capital many of its mcmlicrs resigned 

ROE-BUCK, the smallest of the British deer (a full-grown and fled, and their places could not be filled up. Roederer 

buck standing not more than 27 in. high at the shoulder), himself has left in his Chronique des einquante jours (1832) an 

the typical represenutive of a genus (Caprealus) in which the I account of the pitiable part played by the directory of the 
antlers lack a brow-tine and belong to what is characterized ; department in the critical period between the 20th of June 
as the forked type, while the tail is rudimentary (see Deer), and the joth of August 1792. Seeing the perilous drift of 
The antlers are short, upright and deeply furrowed, the beam things, he had tried to get into touch with the king ; and it 
forking at about two-thirds of its length, and the upper prong was on his advice that Louis, on the fatal loth, took refuge 
again dividing, thus making three points. The coat in summer in the Assembly. His condurt arousing suspicion, he went 
is foxy red above and white below; in winter this changes I into hiding, and did not emerge again until after the fall of 
to a greyish fawn, with a white rump-patch. The roe-buck Roliespicrrc. In 1796 he was ma.de a member of the Institute, 
or roe-deer (Caprealus caprea, or C. caprealus) inhabits southern was appointed to a professorship of political economy, and 
and temperate Europe as far east as the Caucasus, where, os founded the Jottrnal tPeconomie puUique, de morale et de 
inSyria.it is probably represented by another race or species, legislation. Having escaped deportation at the time of the 

It frequents woods, preferring such as have a large growth of coup Siiai of 18 Fructidor, he took part in the revolution 

underwood and are in the neighlmurhood of cultivated ground, of 18 Brumaire, and was appointed by Napoleon member of 
Tlic latter it visits in the evening in search of food ; and where the council of state and senator. Under the Empire, Roederer, 
riH' are numerous the damage done to growing crops is con.sider- | whose public influence was very' considerable, was Joseph 
able Pairing takes place in August, but the fawns arc not Bonaparte’s minister of finance at Naples (1806), administrator 
bom till the following May. According to one theory, the germ ' of the grand dudiy of Berg (1810), and imperial commissary 
lies dormant until December, when it begins to develop; but ; in the south of France. During the Hundred Days he was 
it is now believed that this long gestation is due to slow rather 1 created a peer of France. The Restoration government 
than arrested development. Roe were formerly abundant in .stripped him of his offices and dignities, but he recovered 

all the wooded parts of Great Britain, but were gradually exter- the title of peer of France in 1832. He died on the 17th 

minated till a century' and a half ago thev were unknown | ol December 1835. His son, Baron Antoine Marie Roec(eii|,; 
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(1782-1865), was also a politicmn of somo note in his 
day. 

Anitmn P. 1.. Kdi'clin r'-; wrifinf;s niav !«■ mentioned Lmh XII 
(iSki); I'ranfois /. (iS.!5) ; Cimmhi-, hisloriyuei (iSiy-.lo) ; 

L hs/iril dc la rtvntulnm dr /y.Vy ; Lu 1 ‘remiere id la deuxtime 

annic ilu intr.ulal di llpiiii/’iirlr (iS*-.;) ; CImmuitx dux cmquantc 
^nurx, an aefsnint n! the events of the lolli of Atigast 1702 ; and 
Mlmoirr f>inir srrvir d t'histnirr de la soriidl pvUc en i'rance (1K35). 

See III', ll'.uvrex, edited by his son (Pans, 1855 scq.) ; Sainte- 
lleuve, (ameries du lutidi, vol. vat. ; M. Mignet, Noltces inslorujun 
(Pans, 1851) 

BOEMEB, FRIEDRICH ADOLPH (iSoij-iSOq), German 
geolitgisi, was horn at Hildesheim, in Prussiit, on the 14th of 
April I Hog. His lather was a lawyer and councillor of the 
high emirl of justice. In 1845 he became professor of 
r.iineralogv and geology at Clausthal, and in 1862 director 
of the School ol Mines. He first described the Cretaceous and 
liirassic strata of Germany in elaborate works entitled Die 
i rrstfinerungen des Norddeulschrn OalMen-gebirges (1836-39), 
Pie I'ersteineeuiigen des Nurddeutschen Kreidegebirges (1840- 
1841) and Pie I 'ersleinerungen des Harzgebirges (1843). He 
di'd al Clausthal on the 25th of November tSfiq. 

His brother, Cari. CKRiitNANii von Koemer (1818-1891), 
ho had been educated lor the legal profession al Gottingen, 
111, I heeanie interested in geology, and abandoning law in 
18.10, studied science at the university of Uerlin, where he 
graduated I'h.l). in 1842. Two years later he published his 
lird woii. Pas Rheinische Vbergangsgebirge (1844), in which 
he dealt with the older rocks and fo.ssils. In 1845 he paid a 
vi'iit to .America, and devoted a year and a halt to a careful 
study of the geology of Texas and other southern states. 
He pulihshed at lliinn in 1849 a general work entitled Texas, 
while the results of his investigations of the Cretaceous rocks 
and fossils were published three years later in a treatise. Die 
Kretdebildungen von Texas und thee organisehen Einschlusse 
(1852), which included also a general account of the geology, 
a.id gained for him the title “ Kather of the geology of Texas.” 
Suh',ec|uenlly he published at Hreslau Die Silurische Fauna des 
westUchen Tennessee (i860). During the preparation of these 
works he was from 1847 to 1855 “ privat-docent ” at Bonn, 
and was then appointed profe.ssor of geology, palaeontology 
and mineralogy in the university of Breslau, a post which he 
held with signal succe.ss as a teacher until his death. As a 
palaeontologist he made important contributions to our 
knowledge especially of the mvertebrata of the Devonian 
and older rocks. He assisted H. G. Bronn with the third 
edition of the Lethaea geognnstica (1851-56), and subse¬ 
quently he laboured on an enlarged and revised edition, of 
which he published one section, Lelhaea pataeozoica (1876- 
1883). In 1862 he was called on to superintend the prepara¬ 
tion of a geological map of llpper Silesia, and the results of 
his researches were emlxidied in his Geologie von Oberschlesien 
(3 vols., 1870). As a mineralogist he was likewise well known, 
more particularly by his practical teachings and by the collec¬ 
tion he formed in the Museum at Breslau. He died at Breslau 
on the 14th ol December 1801. 

ROEMER, OLE(Uttinized Oi.AUs) (1644-17 io),Danish astrono¬ 
mer, was bom at Aarhuus in Jutland on the 25th of September 
1644. He became m 1662 the pupil and amanuensis of Erasmus 
Barthohnus at Copanhagen, and assisted J. Picard in 1671 to 
determine the geographical jiosition of Tycho Brahe’s observa¬ 
tory (I'ranifiorg on the island of Hveen). In 1672 he accom¬ 
panied Picard to Paris, where he remained nine years, occupied 
with observations at the new royal observatorv and hvdraulic 
works at Versailles and Marly. On the 22nd of November 
1675 he read a paper before the Academy on the successive 
propagation ot light as revealed fiy a certain inequality in the 
motion of the first of Jupiter's satellites. A scientific mission 
,0 Eng^d in 1679 made him acquainted with Newton, Halley 
ind Flamsteed. In i68i, on the summons of Christian V., 
king of Denmark, he returned to Copenhagen as royal mathe- 
imtician and professor of astronomy in the university ; and 
Ipm 1688 he discharged, besides, many important admini¬ 


strative functions, including those of mayor (1705), chief of 
police and privy councillor. He died at Copenhagen on the 
23rd of September 1710. 

Roemer will always be remembered as the discoverer of the 
finite velocity of light. He showed besides wonderful in¬ 
genuity in the improvement of astronomical apparatus. The 
first transit instrument worthy the name was in 1690 erected 
in his house. In the same year he set up in the university 
observatory an instrument with altitude and azimuth circles 
(for observing equal altitudes on Inilh sides of the meridian) 
and an equatorial telescope. In 1704 he built, at his own cost, 
the .so-called “ Tusculan ” observatory at Vridliisemagle, a 
few miles west of Copenhagen, and equipped it with a mcridioii 
circle (the transit instrument and vertical circle combined) and 
a transit moving in the prime vertical. Roemer thus effectively 
realized nearly all our modem instruments of precision, and 
accumulated with them a large mass of observations, all of 
which unfortunately perished in the great conflagration of the 
2ist of October 1728, except the three nights’ work discussed 
by J. G. Galle ( 0 . Koemeri triduum abservalionum astronom- 
carum a. 1706 institularum, Berlin, 1845). 

Sec li. Philipsen, Nordisk VmversiUts Tidskrt/l, v. 11 (18O0) ; 
1 ’. llorrcbow. Basis Astronomiac (Copenhagen. 1735) ; J. B. J. 
Dclanibre, Ilist. de I'aslt. moderue, 11. 032; J. F. Moiituda, Ihst. 
des mathematiiiucs, 11. 487, 579 ; R. Grant, Hist, of Phys. Aslronomy, 
p 4()T ; R Wolf, Gesch. dee Aslronomte, pp 452, 489, 570 ; J. F. 
Weullcr, Hidorta .d sironoiiitae, p. 538 ; W. Doberck, Nature, xvu 
105 ; C. Huygens, CEuiires computes, t. viii. pp. 30-58 ; L. Ambronn, 
Haiidhuch der ustr. Instrumentenkunde, u. 552, yoo; T. J. J. See. 
Pop. Astronomy, No. 105, May 1903. 

ROERMOND, a town in the province of Limburg, Holland, 
on the right bank of the Maas at the confluence of the Roer, 
and a junction station 28 m. by rail N.N.E. of Maastricht. 
Bop. (igoo) 12,348. The old fortifications have been dis¬ 
mantled and partly converted into fine promenades. At this 
point the Maas is crossed by a bridge erected in 18^16-67, and 
the Roer by one dating from 1771, replacing an older structure, 
and connecting Roermond with the suburb of St Jacob. 
Roermond is the seat of a Roman Catholic episcopal sec. The 
finest building in the town is the Romanesque minster churcli 
of the first quarter of the 13th century. In the middle of the 
nave is the tomb of Gerhard III., count of Gelderland, and his 
wife Margaret of Brabant. It was formerly the church of a 
Cistercian nunnery, and in modern times has been elaborately 
restored. The cathedral of St Christopher is also of note ; ob 
the top of the lower (246 ft.) is a copper statue of the saint, and 
the interior is adorned with paintings by Rubens, Jacob de 
Wit (1695-1754) and others. The Reformed church was once 
the chapel of the monastery of the Minorites. There is als* 
a Rcdemptorlst chapel. The old bishop's palace is now the 
courthouse, and the old Jesuits’ monastery with its fine gardens 
a higher-burgher school. Woollen, cotton, silk and mixed 
stuffs, paper, flour and beer are manufactured at Roermond. 

Close to Roermond on the west is the village of Horn, once 
the seat of a lord.ship of the same name, which is first mentioned 
in a document of 1166. The lordship of Horn was a fief ot 
the counts of Loon, and after 1361 of the bishop of Liege ; but 
in 1450 it was raised to a countship by the Emperor h'redcrick II. 
(In the extinction of the house of Horn in 1540, the countship 
passed to the famous Philip of Montmorency, who, with the 
count of Egmont, was executed in Brussels in 1568 by order of 
the duke of Alva. In the beginning of the next century the 
countship was forcibly retained by the see of Liege, and was 
incorporated in the French department of the Lower Maas at 
the end of the 18th century. The ancient aistle is in an ex¬ 
cellent state of preservation and is sometimes used for the 
assembly of the stales. 

ROGATION DAYS (Lat. rogatio, from rogare, to beseech ; the 
equivalent of Gr. Xiravela, litany), in the Calendar of the 
Christian Church, the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday before 
Ascension Day, so called because long associated with the 
chanting of litanies in procession (rogationes). The week in 
which they occur is sometimes called Rogation Week. In 511 

( 
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the first Council of Orleans ordered that the three days pre¬ 
ceding Ascension Day should be celebrated as rogation days 
with fasting and rtigaltones. All work was to be suspended 
that all might join in the processions. Leo III. (pope 705-816) 
introduced rogation days, but without the fasting, at Rome. 

.\ugustine had earlier introdua-d the custom into the English 
Cnurch, learning it on his way through (iaul. The Council ot 
Clovesho in 747 confirmed Augu.stine's injunction, and ordered 
that the rogation days be kept up “ according to the way of our 
tathei.^. ” The place-name " Gospel Oak, ’ which occurs in 
London and elsewhere, is a relic ol these rogation procitssions, 
the gospel of the day being read at the foot of the finest oak 
the parish boasted. After the Reformation the processions 
graduallt ceased to be ecclesiastical in England, and are now 
practicallt ,seculari7.ed into the perambulation of the parish 
boundaries on or about Ascension Day, 

Ste al.Mi J^Koccsi-ioN and I.cians'. 

ROGER L (1051-1101), ruler of Sicily, was the youngest son 
of Tancred ot Hautevillc. He arrived in Southern Italy soon 
after 1057. Malaterra, who compares Robert Guiscard (sec 
Guiscaku, Rouert) and his brother to “ Joseph and Benjamin 
ol old,” sa\ s of Roger : ' He was a youth of the greatest beauty, 
of lofty slature, ol graceful shape, most eloquent in speech and 
cool in counsel. He was far-seeing in arranging all his actions, 
pleasant and merry with all men ; strong and brave, and furious 
in battle.” He shared with Robert Guiscard the conquest of 
Lalabria. and in a treaty ol 1002 the brothers in dividing the 
conquest a|)parently made a kind of “ condominium ” by 
whii h eithei was to have half of every castle and town in 
Talabria.' Roberl now resolved to employ Roger's genius in 
reducing Sicily.which contained, besides the Moslems,numerous 
Greek Chri.stians subject to .Arab princes who had become all 
but independent ol the .sultan of Tunis. In May 1061 the 
brothers crossed from Reggio and captured Messina. After 
Palermo had been taken in January 1072 Robert Guiscard, as j 
-userain, invested Roger as count of Sicily,but retained Palermo, I 
half of Messina and the north-cast portion (the Val Domone). I 
.’’lot till 1085, however, was Roger able to undertake a syste- ] 
matic crusade. In March 1086 Syracuse surrendered, and 
when in February loyi Noto yielded the conque.st was complete. 
Much of Robert’s succe.s.s had been due to Roger’s .support. 
•Similarly the latter supported Duke Roger, his nephew, against 
Bohemund, Capua and hi.s rebels, and the real leadership 
of the Hautevilles passed to the Sicilian count. In return 
for his aid against Bohemund and his rebels the duke sur¬ 
rendered to his uncle in 1085 his share in the castles of (ialabria, 
and in tog: the half of Palermo. Roger’s rule in Sicily was 
more real than Robert Gui.scard’s in Italj’. At the enfeoff¬ 
ments of 1072 and 1092 no great undivided fiefs were created, 
and the mixed Norman, French and Italian vassals owed 
their benefices to the count. No feudal revolt of importance 
therefore troubled Roger. Politically supreme, the count 
liecame master of the insular Church. While he gave full 
toleration to the Greek Churches, he created new Latin bishop¬ 
rics at Syracuse and Girgenti and elsewhere, nominating the 
bishops personally, while he turned the archbishopric of Palermo 
into a Catholic sec. The Papacy, favouring a prince who had 
recovered Sicily from Greeks and Moslems, granted to him 
and his heirs in 1098 the Apostolic Legateship in the island. 
Roger practised general toleration to Arabs and Greeks,allowing 
to each race the expansion-of its own civilization. In the 
cities the Moslems, who had generally secured .such terms of 
surrender, retained their mo.sque.s, their kadis, and freedom 
of trade ; in the country, however, they became serfs. He 
drew from the Moslems the mass of his infantry, and .St Anselm 
visiting him at the siege of ('apua, 1098, found " the brown 
tents of the Arabs innumerable.” Nevertheless the Latin 
element began to prevail with the Lombards and other Italians 
who flocked into the island in the wake of the conquest, and 
the conquest of .Sicily was decisive in the steady decline from 
this time of Mahommedan power in the western Mediterranean. 

’ Sec Chaliindon, I.a TMmiualimi normandr, veil, i. j>. -201.1. 


Roger, the ” Great Count of Sicily,” died on the. 2jnd ot |unc 
iioi in his seventieth year and was buried in S. TrinitA ol 
Mileto. His third wife, Adelaide, niece of Boniface, lord ol 
Savona. ga\ r him two sons, Simon and Roger, ol whom the 
latter succeeded him. 

See 1C. Caspar. A'ii.it II. vml die Grundtoip. drr tiormaiintu/' 
sUitisi:kcn Momirchie (innsbrurk, iiii'.)). (1C. to.) 

ROGER n. (1093 1154), king of Sicily, son of the preceding, 
began personally to rule m 1112, and from the first aimed 
at uniting the whole of the Norman ronque.sts in Italv, In 
June 112;, William, duke of Apulia, grandson of Robert Guis¬ 
card, died childless, having apparently made some vague 
promise of the succession to Roger. In any case Roger claimed 
I at once, not only all the Hautevillc possessions, but also the 
overlordship of Capua, for which Richard 11 . in 1098 had sworn 
homage to Duke Roger. The union of Sicily and Apulia, 
however, was resisted by Ilonorius 11. and by the subjects ol 
the duchy itself, averse from anv strong ducal power, and the 
pope at (apua (Dec. 1127) preached a crusade again.st the 
claimant, setting against him Robert 11 . of Capua and Ranulf 
of Alife. or Avellino, brother-in-law of Roger, who provid 
himself the real leader of the revolt. The coalition, however, 
failed, and in August 1128 Honorius invested Roger at Bene 
vento as duke of Apulia. The baronial resistance, which was 
backed by Naples, Bari, Salerno and other cities, whose"aim 
was civic freedom, also gave way, and at Melfi (Sept. 1129) 
Roger was generally recognized as duke by Na[ilrs, Capua and 
the rest. He began at once to enforce order in the Hautevillc 
possessions, wlicre the ducill power hud long been fulling to 
pieces. For the binding together of all his states the royal 
name seemed essential, and the death of Honorius in February 
1150, followed by a double election, seemed the decisive moment. 
While Innocent II. fled to France, Roger, with deep design, suf> 
ported Anacletus II. The price was a crown, and on the 27th 
of September 1150 a bull of Anacletus made Roger king ol 
Sicily. He was crowned in I’alermo on the 25th of December 
1150. 

This plunged Roger into a ten years’ war. Bernard ot 
Clairvaux, Innocent’s champion, built up against Anacletus 
and his “ half heathen king ” a coalition joined by Louis VI. 
of France, Henry 1 . of England and the emperor Lothar. Mean¬ 
while the forces of revolt in South Italy drew to a head again. 
The rebels under Ranulf shamefully defeated the king at Noi era 
on the 24lh of July 1152. Nevcrthele.ss, by July 1154 his 
terrific energy and the savagery of his Saracen troops forced 
Ranulf, Sergius, duke of Naples, and the reliels to submit, 
while Robert was expelled from Capua. Meanwhile Lothar’s 
contemplated attack upon Roger had gained the tracking of 
Pisa, Genoa and the Greek emperor, all of whom leared the 
growth of a powerful Norman kingdom. In February 1157 
Ixithar began to move south and was joined by Ranulf and 
the rebels; in June he besieged and took Bari. At San Severino, 
after a victorious campaign, he and the pope jointly invested 
Ranulf as duke of Apulia (Aug. 1137), and the emperor then 
retired to Germany. Roger, treed from the utmost danger, 
recovered ground, sacked Capua and forced Sergius to acknow¬ 
ledge him as overlord of Naples. At Rignano the indomitable 
Ranulf again utterly defeated the king, but in April 1139 
Ranulf died, leaving none to oppose Roger, who sulxlued piti¬ 
lessly the last of the rebels. 

j The death of Anacletus (25 Jan. 1138) determined Roger 
1 to seek the confirmation of his title from Innocent. The 
latter, invading the kingdom with a large army, was skilfully 
I ambushed at Galuccio on the Garigliano (22 July 11,39). This 
i secured the king’s object; on the zsth July the pope invested 
j him as “ Rex Siciliae ducatus Apuliae ct principatus ('upuae.” 

' The Imundaries of the “regno” were finally fixed, by a truce 
! with the pope in October 1144, at a line south ol the Tronto 
and east of Terracina and Ceprano. 

Roger, now become one of the greatest kings in Europe, 
made Sicily the leading maritime power in the Mediterranean* 
A powerful fleet was built up under several “ admiral^^oM 
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“ emirs,” of whom the greatest was Georfiv of Antioch, formerly 
Ml the scnice of the Moslem prince of El Mchdia. Mainly by 
him a series of conf|uests were made on the African coast 
Oi.f.r.'i.t) which reached Irom Tripoli to Cape Ilona. The 
Stroud crusade fii|7 4H) gave Roger an opportunity to 
levive Koherl Cimscard's designs on the Clreek Empire, (leorge 
was sent to Corinth at the end of 1147 and despatched an 
artnv inland wliiih pluiidertrl Thelies. In June 1149 the 
admiral a|)pcared before Coiistanlinople and defied the Hasileus 
111' firini: arrows iigainst the palace windows. The attack on 
the empire had, however, no abiding results. 'The king died 
at Talermo on the 2bth of Eebruary 1154, and was succeeded 
by his fourth son William. 

I’ersonally Roger was of tall and powerful body, with long 
lair hair and lull beard. “ He had,” .says Romnald of Salerno. 
“ a lion lace, and spoke with a harsh voice.” With little or 
none of Robert Guiscard’s personal salour, and living at inter¬ 
vals the life of an eastern Sultan, he yet showed to the full 
Ins uncle’s audacity, diplomatic skill and determination. It 
is Roger II.'s distinction to have united all the Norman con- 
(juists into one kingdom and to have subjected them to a 
government scientific, personal and centralized. The principles 
of this are found in the Assizes ot the kingdom of Sicily, pro¬ 
mulgated at .\riano in 1140, which enforced an idmost absolute 
royal power. .\l Palermo Roger drew round him distinguished 
men of various races, siieh as the famous Arab geographer 
Idrisi and the historian Nikis Doxopatrius. The king’s active 
and curious mind welcomed the learned ; he maintained a 
complete toleration for the several creeds, races and languages 
of his realm ; he was served by men ol nationality so dissimilar 
as the J'lnglishman Thomas Uriiii, a kaid of the Curia, and, in 
the fleet, bv the renegade Moslem Christodoulos, and the 
.\ntioehene George, whom he made in 1132 “amiratus amira- 
toruni,” in effect prime vizier. The Capella I’alatina, at 
Palermo, the most wonderful of Roger’s churches, with Norman 
doors, Saracenic arches, Byzantine dome, and roof adorned 
with Arabic scripts, is (leriiaps the most striking product of 
the brilliant and mixed civilization over which the. grandson 
ol the Norman Tanered ruled. 

('onleiii|«ir.irv authors ari-: I'alco of Henevento, Alexander ol 
lelese. Uonuiald ol S.ilerno and Hugo J'alcandus, alt in the Scnilori 
r critniUt ed. Dei Re. vol. i. See also E. Caspar, linf^cr I /. 

UHfi {lif (irtimfuiif; tin itormanmsi h-stcillst Itrn Mottarchte (Innshriick, 
i'HM). (E, Co.) 

ROGER (d. It39), bishop of Salisbury, was originallv priest 
of a small chapel near Oicn. The future King Henry E, who 
happened to hear ina,ss there one day, was impre.s.scd by the 
speed with which Roger read the service, and enrolled him in 
his own .service. Roger, though uneducated, showed great 
talent for business, and Henry, on coming to the throne, almost 
immediately made him chancellor (not). Soon after Roger 
received the bishopric of Salisbury. In the Investitures con¬ 
troversy he skilfully managed to keep the favour of Imth the 
king and Anselm. Roger devoted himself to administrative 
business, and remodelled it completely. He created the 
excherpier system, which was managed by him and his family 
tor more than a century, and he used his position to heap up 
power and riches. He became the first man in England after 
the king, and was in- offiee, if not in title, jasticiar. He ruled 
England while Henry wits in Normandy, and succeeded in 
obtaining the see of (.'anterbury for his nominee, William of 
Corbeil. Duke Robert seems to have been put into his custody 
after ’finchehrai. Though Roger had sworn allegiance to 
Matilda, he disliked the Angevin connexion, and went over to 
Stephen, cun^ang with him the royal treasure and adminis¬ 
trative systf n (1135). Stephen placed great reliance on him, 
on his nephMs, the bishops of Ely and l.incoln, and on his son 
Roger, who was treasurer. The king declared that if Roger 
demanded half ol the kingdom h« Aouid have it, but chafed 
ag^mst the overwhelming influence of the official clique whom 
^ ^Rgg or repreaenta^. rriRoger himself liad built at DevUes the 
n**ti spMliiid cMPl** 'It Christendom. He and his nephews 


seem to have secured a number of castles outside their own 
dioceses, and the old bishop behaved us if he were an equal 
of the king. At a council held in June 1139, Stephen found 
a pretext for demanding a surrender of their castles, and 
on their rclusal they were arrested. Alter a short struggle 
all Roger's great castles were sequestrated. But Henry of 
Winchester demanded the restoration of the bishop. The 
king was considered to have committed an almost unpardon¬ 
able crime in offering violence to members oi the church, in 
defiance of the scriptural command, “ Touch not mine anointed.” 
Stephen took up a defiant attitude, and the question remained 
unsettled. This quarrel with the churrh. which immediately 
preceded the landing of the empress, had a serious effect on 
Stephen’s fortunes. The moment that the fortune of war 
declared against him, the clergy' acknowledged Matilda. Bishop 
Roger, however, did not live to .see himself avenged. He died 
at Salisbury in December 1139. He was a great bureaucrat, 
and a builder whose taste was in advance of his age. But hi.s 
contemporaries were probably justified in regarding him as the 
type of the bishop immersed in worldly affairs, ambitious, 
avaricious, unfettered by any high standard ol personal 
morality. 

Roger’s nephew Alexander (d. 1:48), who became bishop of 
Lincoln in 1123, was a typical secular ecclc.sia.stic of the middle 
ages, wealthy, proud, ambitious and o.stcntatious. He founded 
monasteries, built castles at Newark, Sleaford tind Banbury, 
and restored hi.s cathedral at Lincoln after the fire of 1145. 
He followed the policy of Roger, w'hose imprisonment ho 
shared, and died after a visit to Pope Eugenius IIL at Auxerre, 
early in 1148. 

See Sir J. Kam.say'.s I'lmntlaitottn of lin(*ltimt, s-ol li . and J. H. 
Round’s Geof/rry (If Mantlmilc. 

ROGER (d. 1181), archbishop of York, known as Roger ot 
Pont I’Evequc, was a member of the hou.sehnid of Theobald, 
archbishop ol Canterbury, where he quarrelled violently with 
another future archbishop, Thomas Becket. In J148 he was 
appointed archdeacon of Canterbury, and soon afterwards 
chaplain to King Stephen, who sent him on an errand to Rome 
in 1152 ; then in October 1154 he was consecrated archbishop 
of York in Westminster Ab^-y. W^len Henry II. entered 
upon his great struggle with Bcckct over the immunity of clerks 
from secular jurisdiction, he managed to secure the support of 
Roger, and having been appointed papal legate in England 
the archbishop visited Pope Alexander III. and the French king, 
Louis VIE, in his master’s interests. In June 1170 he crowned 
the king’s son Henry, in spite of prohibitions from the pope 
and from Becket, and for this act he was suspended. One 
authority declares that Roger, who was then with Henry II. 
in Normandy, instigated the murder of the rival archbishop, 
but ho swore he was innocent of this crime. He quarrelled 
with Richard, the new archbishop of Canterbury, about the 
re.spective rights of the two archiepiscopal secs, until 1176. 
when the king arranged a truce between them ; and he was 
eonstantly endeavouring to assert his supremacy over the 
Scottish church. The archbishop died at York on the 2i.st 
of November 1181. He was always loyal to Henry II., to 
whom he was very useful during the great rising of 1174 ; but 
he has lieen accused of avarice, and he was certainly not lacking 
in ambition. 

Another English prelate of this name was Rogek, bishop of 
Worcester, a younger son of Robert, earl of Gloucester, and thus a 
grandson of the English king Henry 1 . In 11(13 his cousin Henry 11 . 
appointed him bishop of Worcester, but almost alone ol the English 
bishops he .supported Thomas Becket and not the king during the 
quarrel between them in 1106 In 11O7 he left England to share 
I Becket’s exile, but he soon returned to court, although he appears 
i to liave remained on friendly terms witli the archbishop. He died 
at Tours in 1179. 

ROGER OF HOVEDEN, or Howden (fl. 1174-iaoi), English 
chronicler, was, to judge from his name and the internal evi¬ 
dence of his work, a native of Howden in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. But nothing is known of him before the year 
1174. He was then in attendance upon Henry II., by whom 
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he was sent from France on a secret mission to the lords ol | ROGERS, HENRY (1806-1877), English Nonconformist 
Galloway. In 1175 he again appears as a negotiator between divine, was born at St Albans on the j8th of October 1806. 
the king and a number of English religious houses. The interest ^ and was educated pri\ ately and bv his father, a surgeon of 
which Hoveden shows in ecclesiastical affairs and miracles may ; considerable culture. Rogers was meant to follow his father’s 
justify the supposition that he was a clerk in orders. This, 1 profession, but the reading of John Howe turned him to 
however, did not prevent him from acting, in 1189, as a ju.sticc | theology, and after qualifying at Highbury College he nreepled 
of the forests in the shires of Yorkshire, Cumberland and ; a call to the Congregational Church at Poole in 1829. In 18.72 
Northumberland. After the death of Henry 11 ., it would seem he was appointed lecturer in logic at Highbury, in 18.7(1 
that Hoveden retired from the public service, though not so professor of English at Universitv College. London, and in 
completely as to prevent him from drawing on the royal archives 1839 professor of English, mathematics ami mental philosophv 
tor the history of contemporary events. About the year 1192 at Spring Hill College, Birmingham. In 183(1 apjieared bis 
he began to compile his Chronica, a general history ol England I.ijr and Character oj John Iloivc, and in 1837 The Christian 
from 732 to his own time. Up to the year 1192 his narrative Correspondent, a collection ol some 400 religious letters 
adds little to our knowledge. For the period 732-1148 he “ by eminent persons of both sexes.” His contributions to 
chiefly drew upon an extant, but unpublished chronicle, the the Edinburgh Review begun in 1839 and W'cre collected in 
Historia Saxnnum sivr Anglorum post obitum Bedae (British volume form in i8.so. 1855 and 1874. His most famous 
Museum MS. Keg. 13 A. 6). which was composed about 1150. book. The Eclipse oj Faith, or a I'isit to a Religious Sceptic. 


J-rom 1148 to 1170 he used the Melrose Chronicle (edited for the 
Hannatyne (lub in 1835 Joseph Slevenson) and a collection 
of letters bearing upon the Becket controversy. From 1170 
to 1192 his authority is the chronicle ascribed to Benedictus 
Abbas (ij.v.), the author of which must have been in the royal 
household at about the same time as Hoveden. Although this 
period was one in w hich Hoveden had many opportunities of 
making independent observations, be adds little to the text 
which he uses; except that he inserts some additional docu¬ 
ments. F.ither his predecessor had exhausted the royal archives, 
or the supplementary searches of Hoveden were languidly 
pursued. From 1192, however, Hoveden is an independent 
and copious authority. Like “ Benedictus,” he is sedulously 
impersonal, and makes no pretence to literary style, quotes 
documents in full and adheres to the annalistic method. His 
chronology is tolerably exact, but there arc mistakes enough 
to |)rove that he recorded events at a certain distance of time. 
Both on foreign affairs and on (|uestions of domestic policy he 
is unusually well informid. His practical experience as an 
administrator and bis official connexions stood him in good 
stead. He is particularly useful on points of constitutional 
history. His work breaks off abruptly in 1201, though he 
certainly intended to carry it further. Probably his death 
should lie placed in that year. 

Se(‘ W. Sltihbs's edition of tlie Chronun (Rolls Series) and the 
introductionR to vols. i. and iv. This edition supersedes that of 
Sir H. Savile in his Scripiores post liedam (1,59(1). (H. W. t*. I)) 

ROGER OF WENDOVER (d. 1236), English chronicler, was 
probably a native of Wendover in Buckinghamshire. ,\t some 
uncertain date he birame a monk of St Albans ; afterwards 
he was appointed prior of the cell of Belvoir, but he forfeited 
this dignity in the early years of Henry 111 ., having been 
found guilty of wasting the endowments. His latter years 
were passed at St Albans, where he died on the 6th of May 
1236. He is the first of the important chroniclers who worked 
in the scriptorium of this house. His great work, the Flores 
Historiarmn, begins at the creation and extends to 1235. If 
is of original value from 1202. Some critics have supposed, 
but on inconclusive evidence, that Wendewer copied, up to 
1189, an earlier compilation, the work of John de Celia, the 
twenty-first abbot of St Allmns (119.5-1214). Wendover’s 
work is known to us through one 13th-century manuscript 
in the Bodleian library (Douce MS. 207), a mutilated 14th- 
century copy in the British Museum (Cotton MS. Otho B. v.), 
and the edition prejmred by Matthew Paris which forms the 
first part of that writer’s Chronica Majora (ed. H. R. Luard, 
Rolls Series, 7 vols.). The best edition of Wendover is that 
of H. O. Coxc (4 vols., London, 1841-42); there is another 
(from 1154) in the Rolls Series by H. G. Hewlett (3 vols,, 
1886-89). Wendover is a copious but inaccurate writer, less 
prejudiced but also less graphic than Matthew Paris. Where he 
is the sole authority for an event, he is to be used with caution. 

See Luard’s prefaces to vols. i.. ii., ill. and yii. of the Chronica 
Majora ; and the Monumenta Grrmaniae Historica. Scriptores, 
Band xxviii. pp. .t-20. {H. W. C. D.) 


was published anonymously in 18.52 and went through .six 
editions in three years. It drew a Reply from F. W. Newman, 
which Rogers answered in a Dejetue (18.114). Two volumes 
of imaginary letters, Selections from the Correspondence oj 
R. E. II. Greyson (an anagram for his own name), appeared in 
1857 and show hLs style at its best. In i8.i;8 he became 
principal and professor ol theology at the Lancashire Inde 
I iicndent College, where he edited the works of John Hbwe 
(6 vols., 1862-63) and wrote for the British Quarterly. He 
retired in 1871, and died at Machynlleth on the 21st ol 
August 1877. Rogers was wideli read, and as a Christian 
apologist curried on th( traditions ol the i8th century as 
illustrated by Butler. 

See Memoir by Dr R. W. Dale, prefixed to the 8tli edition of The 
Supernatural Origin oj the Bible Inferred from Itself (the Congrega¬ 
tional Lecture lor 187 5, delivered by Rogers). 

ROGERS, HENRY DARWIN (1808-1866), American geologist, 
was born at Philadelphia on the 1st of August 1808. At the 
age of twenty-one he was chosen professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy at Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. After 
holding this post for three years, he went to Europe and took 
1 lip the study of geology. Subsequently he was engaged lor 
! twenty-two years in the State surveys of I’ennsylvania and 
, New Jersey, his Reports on which were published during 
the years 1836-41. In 1842 he and his brother Wn.i.iAM Barton 
Rogers (180.5-1882), who had been similarly occupied in 
Virginia (his Reports were published in 1838-41, and he 
wrote also on the connexion between thermal springs and 
anticlinal axes and faults), brought before the Association ol 
American Geologists and Naturalists their conclusions on the 
I physical structure of the Appalachian chain, and on the clcva- 
' tion of great mountain chains. The researches of H. D. 

I Rogers were elaborated in his final Report on Pennsylvania 
I (1858), in which he included a general account of the gcologj- 
ol the United States and of the coal-fields of North America 
and Great Britain. In this important work he dealt also 
with the structure of the great coal-fiHlIs, the method ol 
formation of the strata, and the changes in the character ol 
I the coal from the bituminous type to anthracite. In 18.57 
he was appointed professor of natural history and geology 
at Glasgow. One of his later essays (1861I was on the parallel 
roads of Lochaber (Glen Roy), the origin of which he attributed 
to a vast inundation. He died at Glasgow on the 29th ol 
May 1866. 

ROGERS, JAKES EDWIN THOROLD (1823-1890), English 
economist, was born at West Meon, Hamp.5hire, in 1823. He 
was educated at King’s College, laindon, and Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. After taking a first-class degree in 1846, he was 
ordained, and was for a few years a curate in Oxford. _ Subse¬ 
quently, however, he resigned his orders. For some time the 
classics were the chief field of his activity. He dwot^ 
himself a good deal to classical and philosophical tuition in 
Oxford with success, and his publications included an edition 
of Aristotle’s Ethics (in 1865). Simultaneously with the^e 
occupations he had been diligently studjnng economicj, 
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the result that in 1859 he was appointed professor of statistics 
and economic science at King’s College, London, a post which 
he filled till his death, from 1862 to 1867 he also held the 
position of Drunmiond professor of political economy at 
Oxford. During that period he published (in 1866) the first two 
volumes of his History of Agriculture and Prices in England. 
dealing with the period 1259-1400, a minute and masterly 
record of the subject, and the work upon which his reputation 
mainly rests. Two more volumes (1401-1582) were published 
m 1882, a fifth and sixth (1583-1702) in 1887, and he left 
behind him at his death copious materials for a seventh and 
eighth. In 1868 he published a Manual oj Political Economy, 
and in 1869 an edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
In 1875 he collected and edited the Protests of the Lords. An 
intimate acquaintance with Cobden and John Bright led 
Kogers to take an active part in politics : he represented 
Southwark in parliament from 1880 to 1885, and Bermondsey 
from 1885 86, as an advanced Liberal. In 1888, on the 
death of J-'rolessor Bonamy Price, who had succeeded him at 
Oxford as professor of political economy, he was re-elected to 
the post, and held it till bis death. Previously (in 1883) he 
had been appointed lecturer in political economy at Worcester 
College, Oxford. His latter years were mainly spent at Oxford, 
where he died on the 12th of October 1890. He was celebrated 
as a caustic wit and humorist. Of his miscellaneous economic 
and historical writings, which were numerous, the most note- 
worth)- IS his Six Centuries of Work and Wages, published in 
1884. As an economist, Thorold Rogers did much to promote 
the hislorical study ol his subject. He was, however, apt to 
he guided loo frequently by political prejudice, and the value 
of his work suffered from his aggressively contentious spirit. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1627-c. 1(1(15), ICnglish preacher, second 
son of Nehemiah Rogers, a royalist and ,\nglican clergyman, 
was born at Messing in Essex, and became a servitor and student 
of nieihcine at King's College, Cambridge. When still a youth 
the violence ol his religious despair led him to attempt suicide 
and ended in his joining the extreme .sect of the Puritans. 
Deprived of his home in 1642. he walked to Cambridge, and 
found the college establishment broken up; he nearly starved, 
but o'olained in 1643 a scholastic post in Lord Brudenel’s 
house in Huntingdonshire, and subsequently at St Neol’s free 
school. He k-came known as a preacher, received Presbyterian 
ordination in 1647, married a daughter of Sir Robert Payne 
of Midloe in Huntingdonshire, and obtained the living of 
Purleigh in Essex. Subsequently he came to London, joined 
the Independents, became lecturer at St Tliomas Apostle’s, and 
attracted attention by the violence of his political sermons, 
lie was appointed preacher to Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin 
by the parliament in 1651, and while there served in the field, 
returning in 1652 to St Thomas Apostle’s on account of religious 
dissensions. In 1653 his parishioners at Purleigh, where he 
had hitherto managed to retain the living, successfully pro¬ 
ceeded against him for non-residence. In the quarrel between 
the army and the parliament Rogers had naturally sided with 
Uie former, and he was one of the first to join the Fifth Mon¬ 
archy movement. He approved of the expulsion of the Long 
Parliament, and addressed two letters to Cromwell on the 
subject of the new government to be inaugurated, but the 
establishment of the Th-otectorate at once threw the Fifth 
Monarchy men into antagonism. Rogers addressed a warning 
letter to Cromwell, and boldly attacked him from the pulpit 
on the 9th of January 1654. 'Ibcreupon his house was searched 
. and his papers seized, and Rogers then issued another denuncia¬ 
tion against Cromwell, Mene, Tekel, Perez: a Letter lamenting 
over Oliver Tjtri Cromwell. On the 28th of March, on which 
day he had proclaimed a fast for the sins of the rulers, he 
preached a violent sermon against the protector, which occa¬ 
sioned his arrest in July. He confronted Cromwell with great 
courage when brought before him on the 5th of February 1655. ! 

t was imprisoned successively at Windsor and in the Isle of 
\tj l^ing relea^ in January 1657. He returned to London, 
suspected of a conspiracy, was again imprisoned 


by Cromwell in the Tower from the 3rd of February 1658 till 
the i6th of April. On the protector’s death and the downfall 
of Richard Cromwell, the ideals of the Fifth Monarchy men 
seemed nearer realization, but Rogers was engaged in political 
controversy with Prymne and became a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to his own faction, which endeavoured to get rid of him 
by appointing him “ to preach the gospel ” in Ireland. On 
the outbreak of Sir George Booth’s royalist insurrection, how¬ 
ever, he became chaplain in Charles Fairfax’s regiment, and 
served throughout the campaign. He obtained a lectureship at 
Shrewsbury in October and was in Dublin in January 1660, kiing 
imprisoned there by order of the army faction and released subse¬ 
quently by the parliament. .\t the Restoration he withdrew to 
Holland, studied medicine at Leiden and Utrecht, and obtained 
from the latter university the degree ofM.D. in 1662. He returned 
to England the same year and resided at Bermondsey, was 
admitted to the degree of M.D. at Oxford in 1664, and is supposed, 
in the absence of further record, to have died soon afterwards. 

Besides the pamphlet already cited, Kogers wrote in Ohel or 
Ite-lhihemesh. a Tabernacle for the Sun, in which he attacked the 
I’resbyterians. and Sagrir, nr thmaesday drawing nigh, from his new 
standjjoint as a Fifth Monarcliy man.and was the author of Challah.the 
Heavenly Nymf>h (1053) ; Vod, or Chathan : the Beloved or the Bride¬ 
groom going forth tor his Bride . . . (i(>53) ; Prison-born Morning 
Beams (165,)) ; Jegar Sahadutha . . . (1(157) ; Mr Prynne’s Good 
Old Came slated and stunted 10 Year ago , . . (lowi); AiavdhiTfia, a 
Christian Concertatton (1059); Mr Harrington's Parallel Cnparalleled 
(1(159) ; A Vindication of Sir H. Vane (1059) ; Dispuiatio Mcdica 
Inauguratis (lOOi). 

Authorities.— Lite and Opimonsof a Fifth Monarchv Man, by Kd. 
Rogers (i8(,7). compiled (rom Rogers's own works; Wood. 
Oxomenses and Fasti; Calendar.', of State Papers {Domestic). Sue 
also “English Ancestry of \Vie,hington." Harper's Magaetne, xxi. 
887 (i8yi) ; “John Rogers of I'urteigh,'' The Notion, vol. 51, p. 
314 (1891). 

ROGERS, JOHN (c. 1500-1555), English Ih-otestant martyr, 
was bom in the parish of A.ston, near Birmingham, and was 
educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where he gratUi.tiod 
B.A. in 1526. Six years later he was rei'tor of Holy 'rrinily, 
Queenhilhe, London, and in 1534 went to Antwerp as cha|ilain 
to the English merchants. licre ho met William Tynd.ile, 
undtT whose influence he abandoned the Roman Catholic faith, 
and married an Antwerp lady. Alter Tyndale’s death Rogers 
pushed on will) his predecessor’s English version of the Old 
Testament, which he used as far as 2 Chronicles, employing 
Covcrdalc’s translation (1535) for the remainder and for the 
i Apocrypha. Tyndale’s New Testament liad been publislietl 
in 1526. The complete Bible was put out under the p.seudon3fm 
of Thomas Matthew in 1537 ; it was printed in Antwerp, and 
Richard Grafton published the sheets and got leave to sell the 
edition (1500 copies) in England. Rogers had little to do with 
the translation, but he contributed some valuable prefaces and 
marginal notes. His work was largely used by those who 
prepared the Great Bible (1539-40), out of which in turn came 
the Bishop’s Bible (1568) and the Authorized Version of i6ti. 
After taking charge of a Protestant congregation in Wittenberg 
for some years, Rogers returned to England in 1548, where 
he published a translation of Melonchthon’s Considerations of 
the Augsburg Interim. In 1550 he was presented to the crown 
livings of St Margaret Moyses and St Sepulchre in London, 
and in 1551 was made a prebendary of St Paul’s, where the dean 
and chapter soon appointed him divinity lecturer. He courage¬ 
ously denounced the greed shown by certain courtiers with 
reference to the property of the suppressed monasteries, and 
defended himself before the privy council. He also declined 
to wear the prescrilied vestments, donning instead a simple 
round cap. On the accession of Mary he preached at Paul’s 
Cross commending the “ true doctrine taught in King Edward’s 
days,” and warning hLs hearers against " pestilent Popery, 
idolatry and superstition.” Ten days after (i6th August 1553), 
he was summoned before the council and bidden to keep within 
his own house. His emoluments were taken away and his 
prebend was filled in October. In January 1554 Bonner, the 
new bishop of London, sent him to Newgate, where he lay with 
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John Hooper, Laurence Saunders, John Bradford and others 
lor a year, their petitions, whether for less rigorous treatment 
or for c^pQrtunity of stating their case, being alike disregarded. 
In December 1554 parliament re-enacted the penal statutes 
against Lollards, and on January sand, 1555, two days after 
they took effect, Rogers with ten others came before the council 
at Gardiner’s house in Southwark, and held his own in the 
examination that took place. On the aSth and a9th he came 
before the commission appointed by Cardinal Pole, and was 
sentenced to death by Gardiner for heretically denying the 
Christian cluoaiUer of the Church of Rome and the real presence 
in the sacrament. He awaited and met death (on the 4th of 
February 1555 at Smithfield) cheerfully, though denied even 
an interview with his wife. Noailles, the French ambassador, 
speaks of the support given to Rogers by the greatest part of 
the people : “ even his children assisted at it, comforting him 
in such a manner that it seemed os if he had been led to a 
wedding.” lie was the first Protestant martjT of Mary’s reign, 
and his friend Bradford wrote that “ he broke the ice vdiantly.” 

The following divines of the s.mie name may be distinguished :— 

John Rooers (1572 ?-iooy). I'uriUn vicar of Dedham, Esse*, 
“ one of the most awakening preachers of the age."— John Rogers 
(ihio-ifiHo), ejected vicar of Croglin, Cumberland, and the founder 
of Congregational churches in Teesdale and Weardale. where be 
evangeiized the lead nuners.— John Rogers (1679-1729), one of 
George II. s chaplains, famous for hi.s share in the Bangorian con¬ 
troversy (lyiij), his Vtndtcahon of the Civil Esiahlishwrnt of Religion 
(1728), and his Persuasives to Conformity, addressed to Dissenters 
(1716) and to Quakers (1747).—John Rogers (1740 ?-i8i4), leader 
oi the Irish seceding divines, minister of Cahans, Co. Monaghan.— 
John Rogers (1778-1850), rector of Mawnan, Cornwall, and the 
owner of the Penrose and Helston estates; a good botanist and 
mineralogist, and a distinguished Hebrew and SjTiac scholar. 

BOGERS, JOHN (1829-1904), American sculptor, was born 
at Salem, Mas.sachusetLs, on the 30th of October 1829. In 
1848 he became an apprentice in a machine shop at Manchc.ster, 
New Hampshire, and remained there for atxiut ten years. 
During the latter part of this time he had dune some modelling 
in clay in his leisure hours, and, having decided to liecome a 
sculptor, he .spent eight months in Rome and Paris in 1858-59. 
Becoming discouraged, he returned to Ameriai and obtained 
tanployment as a draughtsman in the office of the city surveyor 
of (.'hii'ago ; but soon afterwards, owing to the favourable 
reception of his group of small figures, “ The Checker Players,” 
lie resumed sculptural work, confining himself to these small 
figures, known as “ Rogers Groups,” which had an enormous 
I«)pular success and were extensively reproduced. The Civil 
War in America gave him pmtriotic themes that increased 
Ills vogue and prosperity, and in 1863 he became a National 
Academician. His subjects were familiar scenes and incidents 
of home life known to the masses, and the reproductions of Ws 
groups were sold in the most remote districts as well as in the 
larger cities. He executed several life-sized statues, including 
“ General John F. Reynolds ” and a seated figure of Lincoln, 
both in Philadelphia; but it is by his statuettes that he is best 
remembered, and these were characterized by sentiment and 
human interest rather than any genuine artistic feeling. He 
died at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 27th of July 1904. 

ROGBBS, ROBERT (1727-1784 ?), American frontier soldier, 
was bom of Irish parentage in 1727, probably at Methuen, 
Massachusetts, whence his father, James Rogers (often con¬ 
fused with James Regers, an early settler of Londonderry, N.H.), 
removed in 1739 to Starktown (now Dunbarton), New Hamp¬ 
shire. During the Seven Years''War he raised and commands 
a force of militia, known as Rogers' Rangers, which won a wide 
reputation for its courage and endurance in the campaigns 
about Lake George. He took part in Wolfe’s exp^tion 
against Quebec, and on the 4th of October 1759 he destroyed 
an Abnaki Indian village on the St Francis river near its 
mouth and killed about 200 of_ its inhabitants. After the 
Montreal campaign of 1760, in which he served, he was sent by 
General Amherst to take possession of the nor^-westem posts, 
occupied Detroit on the 29th of November, and later returned 
to the east. In 1763, during the Pontiac uprising, he accom¬ 
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panied the relief expedition under James Dalyell to Detroit 
and took part in the battle of Bloody Bridge on the 3Mt of July 
(see Pontiac), Soon after this he went to England, and in 
1765 published in London a Concise Account oj tiorlh America, 
containing a Description of the Several British Colonies . . . 
also an Account of the Several Nations and Tribes of Indians 
(new edition, .^bany, 1883). In 1766-68 he was commandant 
of Michilimackinac. He spent the next few years in England, 
and afto 1772 was in the servia- of the dey of Algiers. At 
the beginning of the War of Independence he returned to 
America, and in spite of his protestations of patriotism was 
considered by Washington and others a Loyalist spy. He was 
arrested by agents of Congress, but was paroled. His re¬ 
arrest he considered a relca.se from his parole. He then openly 
joined the British, and under a commission from General Howe 
organized a regiment of Loyalists which was known as the 
Queen’s Rangers, and which after his return to England in 
1776 was commanded by Capt. John G. Simeoe. In 1779 he 
was commissioned to raise a regiment to be called the King’s 
Rangers, and he returned for a short time to America; but the 
command of the Rangers, which soon became a part of the 
garrison of St John’s, Quebec, was taken by his brother James 
(d. 1792), who had formerly served under Robert. Rogers 
died in London probably in 1784. 

In addition to the Conciso Account of North America, lie jiuMished 
his Journals (London, 1705), and is siijiposed to have wiilten, at 
Ica-st in part, I'lmlenih. or the .Savages of Amertca, a Tragedy (Uindon. 
17(16). Sec also lira " Journal " in the iHary of the Siege of Detroit 
in the War with Pontiac (Albany, 18(10; new edition, iSH.jj. edited 
liy F. B. Hough; and iTaiicis I'arkitiati, Montcalm and Wolfe (2 vole., 
Boston, 1884). 

ROGERS, SAMUEL (1763-1855), English poet, was born at 
Newington Green, London, on the 30th of July 1763. Ills 
father, Thomas Rogers, was the sou of a Stourbridge glas.s 
manufacturer, who was also a merchant in Cheapsidc. Thomas 
Rogers had a place in the London business, ami married Mary, 
Hie only daughter of his father’s partner, Daniel Radford, 
becoming himself a partner shortlj- ufterwards. On his mother’s 
side Samuel Rogers was connected with the two well-known 
Nonconformist divines Philip and Matthew Henry, and it was 
in Nonconformist circles at Stoke Newington that he was 
brought up. He was educati'd at private schools at Hackney 
and Stoke Newington. He wished to enter the Presbyterian 
ministry, but at his father’s desire he joined the banking busine.s-s 
in Cornhill. In long holidays, necessitated by delicate health, 
Rogers became a diligent student of English literature, par¬ 
ticularly in Johnson, Gray and Goldsmith. Gray’s poems, he 
said, he had by heart. He had already made some contri¬ 
butions to the Gentleman's Magazine, when in 1786 he pulilished 
a volume containing some imitations of Goldsmith and an 
“ Ode to Superstition ” in the manner of Gray. In 1788 his 
elder brother Thomas died, and Samuel’s business responsi¬ 
bilities were increased. In the next year he paid a visit to 
.Scotland, where he met Adam Smith, Henry Mackenzie, the 
Piozzis and others. In 1791 he was in Paris, and enjoyed a 
hurried inspection of the art collection of Philippe £galit6 at 
the Palais Royal, many of the treasures of which were later on 
to pass into his po.ssession. With Gray as his model, Rogers 
took great pains in polishing his verses, and six years elapsed 
after the publication of his first volume before he printed his 
elaborate poem on The Pleasures of Memory (1792). This poem 
may be regarded as the last embodiment of the poetic diction 
of the i8th century. Here is carried to the extremest pitch 
the theory of elevating and refining familiar themes hy abstract 
treatment and lofty imagery. In this art of “ raising a sub¬ 
ject,” a.s the 18th-century phrase was, the Pleasures of Memory 
is much more perfect than Thomas Ct^bell’s Pleasures oj 
Hope, publisheii a few years later in imitation. The acme of 
positive praise for the fashionable serious poetry of the time 
was given by Byron when he said, " There is not a viikar line 
in the poem.” 

In 1793 his father’s death gave Ri^rs tlie princtpal share 
in the tanking house in Cornhill, aniT a consi^rable mgjgi^ 

xxiii. 
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He left Newington Green in the same year and established 
himself in chambers in the Temple. In bis circle of friends at 
this time were “ Conversation ” Sharp and the artists Flaxman, 
Opie, Martin Shee and Fuseli. He also made the acquaintance 
of Charles James Fox, with whom he visited the galleries in 
Paris in 1802, and whose friendship introduced him to Holland 
House. In i8o.t he moved to 22 St James’s Place, where for 
fifty years he entertained all the celebrities of London. Flax- 
man and Stolhard had a share in the decorations of the house, 
which Rogers had almost rebuilt, and now proceeded to fill 
with pictures and other works of art. His collections at his 
death realized £50,000. An invitation to one of Rogers’s 
breakfasts was a formal entry into literary society, and his 
dinners were even more select. His social success was due 
less to his literary position than to his powers as a conver¬ 
sationalist, his educated taste in all matters of art, and no 
doubt to his sarcastic and bitter wit, for which he excused 
himself by .saying that he had such a small voice that no one 
listened if he said pleasant things. Above all, he seems to 
have had a genius for benevolence. " He certainly had the 
kindest heart, and unkindest tongue of any one 1 ever knew,” 
said P'anny Kemble. He helped the poet Robert Bloomfield, 
he reconciled Moore with Jeffrey and with Byron, and he 
relieved .Sheridan’s difficulties in the last days of his life. 
Moore, who refused help from all his friends, and would only be 
under obligations to his publishers, found it possible to accept 
assistance from Rogers. He procured a pension for H. F. 
Cary, the translator of Dante, and obtained for Wordsworth 
his sinecure ns distributor of stamps. 

It is difficult to realize the length of time that Rogers played 
the part of literary dictator i.i England. He made his repu¬ 
tation by The Pleasures of Memory when Cowper’s fame was 
still in the making. He became the friend of Wordsworth, 
.Scott and Byron, and lived long enough to give an opinion as 
to the fitness of Alfred Tenny.son for the post of poet laureate. 
.Alexander D^’ce, from the time of his first introduction to 
Rogers, was in the habit of writing down the anecdotes with 
which his conversation abounded. From the mass of material 
thus accumulated he made a selection which he arranged under 
various headings and published in 1856 as Recollections of the 
Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers, to which is added Porsoniana. 
Rogers himself kept a notebook, in which he entered impressions 
of the conversation of many of his distinguished friends—Charles 
James Fox, Edmund Burke, Henry Grattan, Richard Porson, 
John Horne Tooke, Talleyrand, Lord Erskine, Sir Walter 
•Scott, Lord Grenville and tfie duke of Wellington. They were 
published by his nephew William Sharpe in 1859 as Recollec¬ 
tions by Samuel Rogers ; and Reminiscences and Table-Talk of 
Samuel Rogers, Banker, Poet, and Patron of the Arts, 1^3- 
('003), by G. H. Powell, is an amalgamation of these two 
authorities. Rogers held various honorary positions: he 
was one of the trustees of the National Gallery ; and he served 
on a commission to inquire into the mana^ment of the British 
Museum, and on another for the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Meanwhile his literary production was slow. A poem of some 
autobiographical interest. An Epistle to a Friend (Richard 
Sharpl, published in 1798, describes Rogers’s ideal of a happy 
life. This was followed twelve years later by The Voyage of 
Columbus (1810), and by Jacqueline (1814), a narrative poem, 
wntten m the four-accent measure of the newer writers, and 
published in the]same volume with Byron’s Lara. His reflective 
poem on Human Life (1819), on whidi he had been engaged for 
•twelve years, is written in his earlier manner. 

In 1814 Rogers made a tour on the Continent with his sister 
Samh. He travelled through Switeerland to Italy, keeping a 
full diary of events and impre.ssions, and had made hk way to 
Naples when the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba oblig^ 
him to hurry home. Seven years later he returned to Italy, 
paying a visit to Byron and Shelley at Pisa. Out of the earlier 
If 1 these tours arose his last and longest work, Italy. The first 
i published anonymously in 1822; the second, with his 


name attached, in 1828. The production was at first a failure, 
but Rogers was determined to make it a success. He enlarged 
and revised the poem, and commissioned illustrations from 
J. M. Turner, Thomas Stothard and Samuel Prout. These were 
engraved on steel in the sumptuous edition of 1830. The book 
then proved a great success, and Rogers followed it up with an 
equally sumptuous edition of his Poems (1838). In 1850, on 
Wordsworth’s death, Rogers was asked to succeed him as poet 
laureate, but declined the honour on account of his great age. 
For the last five years of his life he was confined to his chair in 
consequence of a fall in the street. He died in London on the 
18th of December 1855. 

A full account of Rogers is given in two works by P. W, Clayrleii. 
The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (1887) and Rogers and hi.s Conlem- 
poranes (2 vols., 1889). One of the best accounts of Rogers, con¬ 
taining many examples of his caustic wit, is by Abraham Hayward 
in the Edinliurgh Review for July 1856. See lUso the Aldine edition 
(1857) of his l*octical Wofh.s, and the Journals of Byron and of 
Moore. 

ROGERS, WILLIAM (1819-1896), English clergyman and 
educational reformer, was bom in London on the 24th of 
November 1819, the son of a barrister. Educated at Eton and 
at Balliol College, Oxford, he entered Durham University in 
1842, to study theology, and was ordained in 1845. In 1845 
he was appointed to St 'I’homas Giarterhouse, where he remained 
for eighteen years,,throwing himself passionately into the 
work of education of his poor, degraded and often criminal 
parishioners. He began by establishing a .school for r.agamiiffins 
in a blacksmith’s abandoned shed, and with the generous help 
of friends he gradually extended its scope until the whole parish 
was a network of schools. In 1858 he was appointed a member 
of the Royal CnmmLssion to inquire into popular education, and 
he was returned a representative of the London School Board 
after the passing of Forster’s Act in 1870. In 1865 the bishop 
of London gave him the living of St Botolph Bishopsgate. 
Rogers was also made a prebendary of St Paul’s, and in 1857 he 
had been appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Having 
largely solved at St Thomas’s the problem of elementary educa¬ 
tion, at Bishopsgate Rogers tackled the no less difficult one of 
middle-class schools. He believed in .secular education, leaving 
doctrinal training to parents and clergy. To the cry against 
“ godless education,” Rogers impulsively replied, “ Hang 
theology; let us begin ” ; and his nickname of “ Hang-theology 
Rogers ” stuck to him for the rest of his life. The Cowper Street 
Schools, costing £20,000, were the practical result of his energy. 
Ills next great work was the reconstruction of Edward Alleyn’s 
chwity at Dulwich. The new college was opened in 1870; new 
buildings were erected for the lower school, and the lion’s sliare 
of the work fell upon Rogers. The culmination of his labours 
was the opening, on his seventy-fifth birthday, of the Bishops¬ 
gate Institute, including a hall, with acce imodation for 500 
people and a reference and lending library. On the same day a 
portrait and gift of plate was made him at the Mansion House, 
before a distinguished gathering. Lord Rosebery, then Prim* 
Minister, observed in his .speech that though bishoprics and 
deaneries had not been the rector’s lot, there was not a poor 

J ew in Houndsditch or Petticoat Lane whose face would not 
Tighten when he saw him coming. When he died, on the 19th 
of January 1896, this might have served as an appropriate 
epitaph. 

ROGIER, CHARLES LATOOR (1800-1885), Belgian states¬ 
man, descended from a Belgian family settled in the department 
of the Nord in France, was bom at St Quentin on r7th August 
1800. His father, an officer in the French army, perished in 
the Russian campaign of 1812 ; and the family moved to Li6ge, 
where the eldest son, Firmin, held a professorship. Charles, 
after being called to the Bar, founded, in collaboration with 
his lifelong friends, Paul Devaux and Joseph Lebeau, the 
journal Mathieu Laensberg (afterwards Le Politique), which by 
Its ardent patriotism and its attacks on the Dutch administra¬ 
tion soon acquired a widespread influence. When the insurrec¬ 
tion of 1830 broke out at Brussels, Rogier put himself at the 
head of 150 Liigeois, and inscribing On his banner the motto. 
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V^cre on mourir pour Bruxelles,” he obtained arms from a 
10^ factory, and marched upon the capital. Here he took his 
puce at once among the leaders of the revolutionary party. His 
Muence saved the town-hall from pillage on 19th September. 
On the J4th a commission administrative was formed, of which 
Rogier became president. The energetic measures of this body 
and of Its successor, the gouvernemenl provisoire, soon freed the 
greater part of the country from the Dutch troops. Rogier was 
Mnt in October to suppress an outbreak among the colliers of 
Hainaut, and then as delegate of the provisional government to 
Antwerp, where the citadel still held out for Holland. He suc¬ 
ceeded in arranging an armistice, and then, in the exercise of 
the absolute power with which he was invested, reorganized 
the entire administration of the city. He sat for Liige in the 
National Congress, voted for the establishment of a hereditary 
mon^chy, and induced the congress to adopt the principle of an 
elective second chamber. In the long-drawn debates on the be- 
stowalof tliecrown he ranged himself ontheside of Louis Philippe: 
he first supported the candidature of Otto of Bavaria, and on 
his rejection declared for the due de Nemours. Finally, when 
Louis Philippe declined the crown on behalf of his son. Rogier 
voted with the majority for Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. In June 
i8jt he was appointed governor of the province of Antwerp, 
a post rendered exceptionally difficult by the continued presence 
of Iffitch troops in the citadel. In October 1832 he was made 
minister of the interior in the Goblet-Devaux tabinct. In the 
following June he intervened in a quarrel in the chamber of 
deputies between Devaux and the Opposition leader, Alexandre 
Gwdebien, claimed a prior right to give satisfaction, and fought 
a duel, in which he was severely wounded. During his term 
of office he carried, in the teeth of violent opposition, a law that 
established in Belgium the first railways on the continent of 
Europe, and thus kid the foundation of her industrial develop¬ 
ment. Owing to dissensions in the cabinet, he retired in 1834, 
together with Lebeau, and resumed the governorship of Antwerp. 
On Lebeau’s return to power in 1840, Rogier became minister, 
of public works and education. The proposals that he made 
in the kttcr capacity were defeated by the determined opposi¬ 
tion of the Clerical party, and on the resignation of the ministry 
in 1841, Rogier gave his support to a compromise on the subject 
of education, which passed into law in 1842. He led the Liberal 
party in Opposition till 1847, when he formed a cabinet in which 
he held the minis^ of the interior. He at once embarked on a 
programme of political and economic reform. He took effective 
steps to remedy the industrial distress caused by the decay of 
the Flemish linen trade. The limits of the franchise were 
extended ; and as the result of the liberal policy of the govern¬ 
ment Belgium alone escaped the revolutionary wave that 
spread over the Continent in 1848. He passed a kw in 1850 
organizing secondary education under the control of the State, 
and gvi^ the clergy only the right of religious instruction. 
The aerical piuty, though unable to defeat this measure, suc¬ 
ceeded in shaking the position of the cabinet; and it was finally 
undermined, after Prince Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat of 1851, 
by the hostility of the French government, which found its 
political exiles welcomed by tlM liberal cabinet at Brussels. 
Rogier retired in October 1852, but was brought back into office 
by the liberal reaction of 1837. He ^ain became president of 
the council and minister of the interior in a cabinet of which 
FrAre-Orban was the most conspicuous member. The first 
important measure passed by the ministry was one for the 
fortification of Antwerp. In i860 the fear of Frendi designs on 
the indeptendence of B^um led to a movement of reconcilktion 
with Holland, and inspired Rogier to write the only one of bis 
numerous poems that is likely to survive, his national anthem, 

“ La Nouvelle Braban^onne.” Some of ^ ministers resigning 
in 1861, on the question of recognizing the kingdom of Italy, 
the cabinet was reconstructed, and Rogier exchanged the 
minis^ of the interior for that of foreign afikin. In this 
capacity he achieved a diplomatic trius^ in freeing the 
navigatwn of the Scheldt, and thus enabling Antwerp to become 
the second port on the mainland of Europe, Defeated at 
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Dinant, he sat for Toumai from 1863 till his death. His younger 
and more energetic colleague, F'rAre-Orban, gradually over¬ 
shadowed his chief, and in 1868 Rogier finaUy retired from 
power. He continued, however, to take part in public life, and 
was elected president of the extraordinary session of the chamber 
of representatives in 1878. From this time his age, his devoted 
patriotism and the unas.suming simplicity of his life made him 
the idol of all classes. 'I’he fiftieth anniversary of the kingdom 
of Belgium in 1880, and two years kter that of his entry into 
parliament, were the occasion of demonstrations in his honour. 
He died at Brussels on the a7th of May 1885, and his remains 
were accorded a public funeral. 

• T.'. Rogier, i5oo~i5Ss, d'apris ties documents 

lUtdUs {Vervier.s, 18K.5). 

ROGUE, a word which came into use about the middle of 
the i6th century as a slang or " cant ” term for a vagrant 
vagabond, answering to the modem “ tramp," and was adopted 
into English legal phraseology together with “vagabond” in 
the Statute of Elizabeth 1572, “rogue and vagabond” and 
“ incorrigible rogue ” remaining os legal terms for certain classes 
of persons amenable to the kw under the Vagrancy Acts (see 
Vagrancy). The act of Elizabeth defined “ rogues, vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars ” as including " idle persons going about 
and using subtle craft and unlawful j^mes and all persons whole 
and mighty in body, but having neither knd nor master, nor 
able to give an account how they get their living and all common 
kbourers using loitering and refusing to work for the wages 
commonly given ” (Sir G. Nicholls’ History of the English Poor 
Ijott, ed. 1898 by H. G. Willink, vol. i. 159). The word has now 
the general meaning of a knave or rascal, though also used (by 
meiosis) as a term of playful or tender banter and in various 
special applications (e.g. a “ rogue " elephant, one who has been 
driven out by the herd and lives a solitary life, becoming very 
savage and destructive. Gardeners also apply the word to a 
plant which does not come true from seed, showing some 
varktion from the type). 

The derivation of the word has been mucli disputed. It lufi 
usually been referred to Fr. rogue, meaning proud, arrogant,whicb 
is variously derived from the Icelandic hroke, twit, long-winded 
talker, or Breton ro*, proud, haughty; cf. Irish and Ga^ rucas, 
pride. The New English Dictionary, however, rejects this de¬ 
rivation, and considers possible a connexion with another early 
j “ cant ” word “ rogcr,” a begging vagabond pretending to be a 
poor university scholar. 

ROHAH, the name of one of the most illustrious of the feudal 
families of France, derived from that of a small town in Morbi- 
han, Brittany. The family appears to have sprung from 
the viscounts of Porhoet, and ckims connexion with the ancient 
sovereigns of Brittany. Since the i2tb century it held .an 
importMt place in the history of Brittany, and atrengthened 
its position by alliances with the greatest houses in France. 
It was divided into several branches, the eldest of which, that 
of the viscounts of Rohan, became extinct in 1527. Of the 
younger branches the most famous is that of GuAmAnAe, from 
which sprang the branches of Montbazon, Soubise and GiA. 
The seigneurs of Frontenay, an offshoot of this last branch, 
inherit^ by marriage the pri^rty of the eldest branch of the 
house. Hercule de Rohan, due de Montbazon (1568-1654) 
served Henry 111 . and Henry IV. against the League, and was 
made by Henry IV. governor of Paris and the Isle of France, 
and master of the hounds. His grandson, Louis de Rohan- 
GuAmAnAe, the chevalier de Rohan, who was notorious for his 
dissolute life, conspired with the Dutch against Louis XIV, 
and was beheaded in Paris in 1674. In the z8tb century the 
Soubise branch furnished sevend prelates, cardinals and 
bishops of Strassburg, among others the famous cwdinal de 
Rohan, the hero of the affair of the diamond necklace. The 
seigneurs of GiA, a branch founded by Pierre de Rohan (<453- 
1513), a cadet of ^ branch of GuAmAnAc and marshal of 
France, wen conspicuous on the Protestant si^ during the 
wan of religion. ReaA de Rohan, seignettr oi Pontivy swd, 
Frontenay, commanded the Calvinist anny in 
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defended Lusignan with great valour when it was besieged 
by the Catholics (iS 74 - 7 S)' W's son. Henry, the first duke of 
Rohan, also distinguished himself in the Protestant army. 
His only child, Marguerite de Rohan, married in 1645 Hwri 
Cfiabot, a cadet of a great family of Poitou. This marriage 
was opposed by her mother. Marguerite de B^thune, who put 
forward a rival heir called Tancred, whom she claimed to be 
her son by the duke of Rohan. This Tancred perished in the 
Fronde in 1649. The property and titles of Henry de Rohan 
thus passed to the Chabot family, which under the name of 
Kuhan-Chabot produced some distinguished soldiers and a 
cardinal archbishop of Besanyon. The male line of the Rohans 
is now represented by an offshoot of the Kohun-Gu^m6nce 
branch. 

ROHAN,HEHRI, Due de (1579-1638), French soldier, writer 
and leader of the Huguenots, was born at the chateau of Blain, 
in Brittany, in 1579. His father was Rcn6 II., count of Rohan 
(1550-86), and head of one of the oldest and most distinguished 
families in France, which was connected with many of the 
reigning houses of Europe. He was educated by his mother, 
who was a woman of exceptional learning and force of character. 
Rohan was by birth the second son, but his elder brother Rene 
dying young he became the heir of the name. He appeared at 
court and in the army at the age of sixteen, and was a special 
favourite with Henry IV., after whom, failing the house of 
Condd, he might be .said to be the natural chief of the French 
Protestants. Having served till the peace of Vervins, he 
travelled for a considerable time over Europe, including England 
and Scotland, in the first of which countries he received the 
not unique honour of being called by Elizabeth her knight, 
while in the second he was godfather at Charles l.’s christenmg. 
On his return to France he was mode duke and peer at the age 
ol twenty-four, and two years later (1603) married Marguerite 
de Bethune, the due de Sully's daughter. He served in high 
command at the celebrated siege of Jiilich in 1610, but soon 
afterwards he fell into active or passive opposition to the govern¬ 
ment over the religious disputes. For a time, however, he 
abstained from acitual insurrection, and he endeavoured to 
keep on terms with Marie de’ Medici ; he even, despite his 
dislike of Dc Euyncs, the favourite of Louis XIIL, reappeared 
in the army and fought in Lorraine and Piedmont. It was not 
till the decree for the restitution of church property in the 
south threw the Bearnese and Gascons into open revolt that 
Rohan appeared as a rebel. His authority and military skill 
were very formidable to the royalists ; his constancy and firm¬ 
ness greatly contributed to the happy issue of the war for the 
Huguenots, and brought about the treaty of Montpellier (1623). 
But Rohan did not escape the results of the incurable factious- 
ne.ss which showed itself more strongly perhaps among the 
French Huguenots than among any other of the numerous 
armed oppositions of the 17th century. He was accused of 
lukewarmness and treachcrj, though he did not hesitate to 
renew the war when the compact of Montpellier was broken. 
Again a hollow peace was patched up, but it lasted but a short 
time, and Rohan undertook a third war (1627-29), the first 
events of which are recounted in his celebrated Memoirs. This 
last war (famous for the defence of La Rochelle by Soubise, 
Rohan's younger brother) was one of considerable danger for 
Rohan. In spite of all efforts he had in the end to sign a 
peace, and after this he made his way quickly to Venice. Here 
he is said to have received from the Porte the offer of the 
sovereignty of Cyprus. It is more certain that his hosts of 
Venice wished to make him their general-in-chief, a design 
■ not executed owing to the peace of Chera-sco (1631). At Venice 
he wrote his Memoirs ; at Padua, Le Parfail Capiiainr. But 
when France began to play a more conspicuous part in the 
Thirty Years’ War Rohan was again called to serve his lawful 
sovereign, and entrusted with the war in the Valtelline, The 
campaign**hf 1633 was completely successful, but Rohan was 
still considered dangerous to France, and was soon again in 
^xetirement. At this time be wrote his Traiti du nouvemement 
Rohan fought another Valtelline campaign, 1 


but without tlie success of the first, for the motives of France 
were now held in suspicion. The unfortunate commander 
retired to Geneva and thence went to the army of Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar. He received a mortal wound at the battle 
of Rheinfelden on the 28th of February 1638, and died at the 
abbey of Kdnigsfeld, canton Berne, on the 13th of April, His 
body was buried at Geneva, and his arms were solemnly 
handed over to the Venetian government. With his daughter 
Marguerite the honours of the family of Rohan-Gi6 passed to 
the house of Chabot. 

Rohan’s Mimoires sur les chases qui se sent pussies en France, &c., 
rank amongst the best products of the singular talent for memoir 
writing wlucli the French neb/esse ol the 16th and 17th centuries 
possessed. Alike in style, in clearness ol matter and in shrewd¬ 
ness, they deserve very high praise. The first three hooks, dealing 
with the civil wars, appedred in 1644 ; the fourth, containing the 
narrative of the ValtcUine campaigns, not till 1758. Some 
suspicions were thrown on the genuineness of the latter, but, 
ii would seem, groundlessly. His tamoiis book on the history 
and art ot war, Le Parfail Capitaine, appeared in 1631 and sub¬ 
sequently in 1637 and 16(73 also Quincy, Art de la guerre, 
Pans, 1741). It treats of the history and lessons of Caesar’s cam¬ 
paigns and their application to modern warfare, and contains 
appendices dealing with phalangite and legionary methods of 
fighting and the art of war in general. He also wrote an account 
of his travels, the book on Switzerland mentioned above. De 
I'inlirel des princes el Hats de la chretienti, etc. The Memoirs may 
he conveniently found in the collection ol Michaud and I’oujoulal, 
vol. 19. 

See Fauvelct de Foix. Histoire da Due Henri de Rohan (Paris, 
1667); Schybergson, Le Due de Rohan ct la charte du parti protestant 
en France (Paris. i8go); Bilhring, Venedtg, Gustaf Adolf, und Rohan 
(Halle, 1885); Laugel, Henri de Rohan, son rote politique et militaire 
(Paris, 1889); Veraguth, Heraig Rohan und seine Mission in Graii- 
hiinden (Berne, 1894); and Shadwell, Mountain Warfare. 

ROHAN, LOUIS RENR £D 0 UARD, Cardinai. de (1734- 
1803), prince de Rohan-Guem6nee, archbishop of Strassburg, 
a cadet of the great family of Rohan (which traced its origin 
to the king.s of Brittany, and was granted the precedence and 
rank of a foreign princely family by Louis XIV.), was bom at 
Paris on the 25th of September 1734. Members of the Rohan 
family had filled the office of archbishop of Strassburg from 
1704—an office which made them princes of the empire and the 
compeers rather of the German prince-bishops than of the French 
ecclesiastics. For this high office Louis de Rohan was destined 
from his birth, and soon after taking orders, in 1760, he was 
nominated coadjutor to his uncle, Constantine de Rcffian- 
Rochefort, who then held the archbishopric, and he was also 
con.secratcd bishop of Canopus. But he preferred the elegant 
life and the gaiety of Paris to his clerical duties, and had also on 
ambition to make a figure in politics. He joined the party 
opposed to the Austrian alliance, which had been cemented 
by the marriage of the archduchess Marie Antoinette to the 
dauphin. This party was headed by the due d’Aiguillon, who 
in 1771 sent Prince fgiuis on a special embassy to Vienna to 
find out what was being done there with regard to the partition 
of Poland. Rohan arrived at Vienna in January 1772, and 
made a great noise with his lavish ffites. But the empress Maria 
Theresa was implacably hostile to him ; not only did he attempt 
to thwart her policy, but he spread scandals about her daughter 
Marie Antoinette, laughed at herself, and shocked her ideas of 
propriety by his dissipation and luxury. On the death of 
Louis XV. in 1774, Rohan was recall^ from Vienna, and 
coldly received at Paris; but the influence of his family was 
too great for him to be neglected, and in 1777 he was made 
grand almoner, and in 1778 abbot of St Vaast. In 1778 ho 
was made a cardinal on the nomination of Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, king of Poland, and in the following year succeeded 
his uncle as archbishop of Strassburg and became abbot of 
Noirmoutiers and Chaise-Dieu. His various preferments 
brought him in an income of two and a half millions of livres; 
yet the caidinal was restless and unhappy until he should be 
reinstated in favour at court and had appeased the animosity 
which Marie Antoinette felt against him. In pursuit of this 
object he fell into the hands of a gang of intriguers, the comtesse 
de Lamotte, the notorious Cagliostro and others, whose actions 
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form part of the “ affair of the diamond necklace.” This story 
is disentangled elsewhere (see Diamond Necklace), and 
diverging views are still ^en of it. Rohan certainly was led 
to believe that his attentions to the queen were welcomed, and 
that his arrangement by which she received the famous necklace 
was approved. He was the dupe of others, and at the trial 
in 1786 before the parlcment his acquittal was received with 
universal enthusiasm, and regarded as a victory over the court 
and the unpopular queen. He was deprived, however, of his 
office as grand almoner and exiled to his abbey of Chaise-Dieu. 
He was soon allowed to return to Strassbuig, and his popularity 
was shown by his election in 1789 to the states-general by the 
clergy of the bailliages of Ilaguenau and Weissenburg. He at 
first declined to sit, but the states-general, when it became the 
national assembly, insisted on validating his election. But as 
a prince of the church in January 1791 he refused to take the 
oath to the constitution, and went to Rttenheim, in the German 
part of his diocese. In exile his character improved, and he 
spent what wealth remained to him in providing for the poor 
clergy of his diocese who had been obliged to leave France ; 
and in iSot he resigned his nominal rank as archbishop ol 
Strassburg. On the 17th of February 1803 he died at Ettenhcim. 

See the Mtimurc'i of his secrelary, the abht* (ieorf'cl, of th*' 
baroness <rObcrkircli. of Uou^not. aiir! ol Madame Canipan ; ami 
works cited undtT Diamond Necklaci:. 

ROHILKHAND, a tract in the United Provinces of India. 
The name is associated with the Kohilla tribe (7.0.), but in its 
historical .significance it covers an area almost coincident with 
the modern division of Bareilly, for which it is a common 
alternative title. This division has an area of 10,720 sq. m., 
and comprises the districts of Bareilly, Bijnor, Budaun, Mora- 
dabad, Shahjahanpur and Pilibhit. Pop. (1907) 5479,688. 
Political control over the state of Rampur is exercised by the 
commissioner for the division. 

ROHILLA (a Pushtu word for “ mountaineer ”), a tribe of 
Afghan marauders, who, towards the beginning of the i8th 
centurj’, conquered a district of Hindostan, giving it the name 
of Rohilkhand, which .still survives as an alternative title of 
the Bareilly division of the United Provinces. The Rohillas 
are chiefly notable for their association with Warren Hastings, 
which formed one of the main counts in his impeachment. 
Having been driven into the mountains by the Mahrattas, they 
had appealed for aid to Shuja-ud-Dowlab, wazir of Oudh, and 
ally of the British. The wazir promised to assist them in 
return for a sum of money; but when the Mahrattas were 
driven off the Rohilla chiefs refused to pay. The wazir then 
decided to annex their country, and appealed to Hastings for 
assistance, which was given in return for a sum of forty lakhs 
of rupees. Hastings justified his action on the ground that the 
Rohillas were a danger to the British as uncovering the flank 
of Oudh; and while he would never involve the company 
in an unjust war, neither did he desire an unprofitable 
one. The Rohillas were defeated by Colonel Champion in 
April 1774, and the majority of them fled across the Ganges; 
but the diarges of destroying a nation, brought against Hastings 
by Burke and Macaulay, were greatly exaggerated. The j 
Rohillas were never a nation, but consisted of a small body of 


He took part in the conquest of Kabylia, and was decorated for 
bravery as Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Having made 
himself master of Arabic and gained a thorou^ knowledge of 
native customs, Rohlfs went to Morocco in 1861; presenting 
himself as a Mussulman, he gained the favour of the enlightened 
sherif of Wazzan, and was thus enabled to travel over the 
length and breadth of the country'. He then entered the 
Sahara and traversed the entire extent of the W'ad Draa, 
lieing the second European (the first being Ren6 Cailli6) to 
visit Tafilet. On leaving Tafilet he was robbed by his guides 
and left for dead; but two marabouts charitably succoured 
him and he was able to reach Algeria. When scarcely re¬ 
covered from his wounds he started once more for the Sahara 
; (August 1862) by way of Algeria. Compelled by tribal dis¬ 
turbances to turn laick, he went to Tangier and thence in 
; March 1864 made a fresh start. Crossing the Atlas by an 
I eastern route he again visited Tafilet. and thence made his 
■ way across the desert to the oasis of Tuat, which he was the 
I first European to describe. Returning by Ghudames and Tripoli 
I he spent three months in Germany, and then (March 1865) 
1 went back to Tripoli, intending to explore the highlands of 
I the Ahaggar ; lieing prevented, howes’er, by a war among the 
I Tuareg, he went from Ghadames to Mur/uk, where he spent 
five months, and thcnc-e across the Sahara to Bomu, mapping 
en route the oasis of Kawar. Rohlfs passed through MandEra 
and its ancient capital Mora, and struck out for the coast of 
the Gulf of Guinea. He reached the Benue by way of the 
Bauchi highlands, and descended that river to its confluence 
with the Niger, which he ascended to Kabba. Thence he made 
his way on horsebai'k to Lagos, reaching Liverpool on the 
and of July 1867. In the following year he accompanied 
the Brittsh expedition against Theodore ol Abyssinia, and on 
his return went once more to Tripoli, whence he traversed 
the CyTenaica, reaching Egypt by way of the oasis of Siwa 
(1869). Returning home, he married and .settled down in Weimar. 
He did not rest long, however, for in 1873-74 he took command 
of an expedition sent by the Khedive Ismail into tffie Libyan 
Desert, which made investigations of great value to science. 
In 1878 Rohlfs and Dr Sleeker were rammissioned by the 
German African Society to go to Wadai. They succeeded 
in reaching the oasis of Kufra, one of the chief centres of the 
Senussites, but being attacked by the Arabs, they were obliged 
! to retreat, making their way to the coast at Benghazi, reached 
; in October 1879. In 1880 Rohlfs accompanied Dr Stecker 
! in an exploring expedition to Abyssinia; but after delivering 
! a letter from the German emperor to the Negus, he returned 
! to Europe. In 1885, when the rivalry between the British 
and Germans in East Africa was very keen. Prince Bismarck 
appointed Rohlfs consul at Zanziltar, which island Bismarck 
desired to .secure for Germany. Rohlfs, untrained in diplomacy, 

I was no match for Sir John Kirk, the British Agent, and he was 
soon recalled, and did not again visit Africa. He died at 
Rtingsdorf, near Bonn, on the 2nd of June 1896. Rohlfs 
visit^ many regions not before traversed by Europeans, and 
the value of his work was recognized in 1868 by the Royal 
Geographical Society, which bestowed on him the Patron’s 
Medal. 


Mahommedans, who had imposed an alien rule upon a million 
Hindus; and one of their chiefs was left in possession of a tract 
which now forms the state of Rampur (7.0.). 

See Charles Hamilton, History of’ the liohitla Afehons { 1787); and 
Sir J. Strachey, Hastings and the Rohilla War (Oxford, 1892). 

ROHLFS, FRIEDRICH GERHARD (1831-1896), German 
explorer of the Sahara, son of a physician, was bom at Vege- 
sack, near Bremen, on the 14th of April 1831. After the 
ordmary course at the gymnasium of Osnabriick he entered 
the Bremen corps in 1848, and took part as a volunteer in 
the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, being made an officer after 
the battle of Idstedt (July 1850). He became a medical student 
at the universities of Heidelberg, Wfirzburg and then Gdt- 
tingen; but his natural inclination was for travelling, and in 
1855 he went to Algeria and enlisted in the Foreign Legion. 


Accounts of each of his expeditions, and other works on Africa 
were published by Rohlfs, including Mein Erster AufenthaU «» 
Marotko (Bremen, 1K73; English editum. Travels in Moroeeo, 
London, 1874); Rtist dutch Marokho (Bremen, 1868); Qusr 
I dutch Afrika (Leipzig, 1874-75); Von Tripolis nach Alexaudrien 
I (Bremen, 1871): Expedition tut Erforschung der Libyseken WUste 
'• (Cassel, 1875-78): Kufra: Reise von Tripolis nach der Oast 
I Kufra (Leipzig, 1881) ; Land und Volk in Afriha (Bremen, 1870); 
S Quid novi ex Africa? (Catiel, 1866). See also a biographical notice 
by Dr VI. Woikanbauer m the Deutsche geo. Bldtter for 1896. 

ROHTAH, a town and district of Briti^ India, in the Delhi 
division of the Punjab. The town, which is of great antiquity, 
became tlie headquarters of a British district in 1824. vWed 
from the sandhills to the south, Roht^, with its wMte mosque 
in the centre, a fort standing out boldly to the east, is striking 
and picturesque. It has a station on the ^uthem 
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railway, 44 m. N.W. of Delhi. Pop. (X901) 20,323. It is an 
important trade centre, with factories for ginning and pressing 
cotton, and a speciality in muslin turbans. 

The district of Rohtak has an area of 1797 sq. m. It is 
situated in the midst of the level tableland between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej, forming one unbroken plain of hard clay copi¬ 
ously interspersed with light yellow sand, and covered in its 
wild stale by a jungle of scrubby brushwood. The only natural 
reservoir for its drainage is the Najafgarh jhil, a marshy lake 
lying within the boundaries of Delhi. The Sahibi, a small 
stream from the Ajmere hills, traverses a corner of the district, 
and the northern portions are watered by the Rohtak and 
Butana branches of the Western Jumna canal; but the greater 
portion of the central plain, comprising about two-thirds of 
the district area, is entirely dependent upon the uncertain 
rainfall. The climate, though severe in point of heat, is gener¬ 
ally healthy; the rainfall averages annually alx>ut 20 in. 

The population in jqoi was 630.672, showing an increase of 
6-8 % in the decade. The principal crofw arc millets, wheat, 
barley, pulses, cotton and sugar-cane. The district is traversed 
by the line of the Southern Punjab railway from Delhi to Jind, 
and also touched by the Rewari-Ferozepore branch of the 
Kajputana railway. It is peculiarly cxpo.sed to drought, 
suffering in the famine of 1896-97, and yet more severely in 
1899-1900, when the highest number of persons relieved was 
33,632 in March 1900. 

Rohtak was formerly included within the region known as 
llariana. The district, with the other possessions of Sindhia 
west of the Jumna, passed to the British in 1803. Until 1832 
Rohtak was under the administration of a political agent, 
resident at Delhi, but in that year it was brought under the 
general regulations and annexed to the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, The outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 led to its abandon¬ 
ment, when the mutineers attacked and plundered Rohtak, 
destroying every record of administration. It was not until 
after the fall of Delhi that the authority of the British govern¬ 
ment was permanently restored. Rohtak was then transferred 
to the Punjab. 

ROJAS ZORRILLA. FRANCISCO DE (1607 r. 1660). Spanish 
dramatist, was born at Toledo : the only circumstance recorded 
of his life is that he became a knight of Santiago in 1644. The 
exact date of his death is unknown. His plays were published 
in 1640-45; the best of his dramatic compositions, Del Rey 
abajo Ninguno, is not included in the collection and was printed 
separately under the title of Garcia del Castanar, Of his other 
pieces, apart from their intrinsic merit, an international interest 
attaches to No hay futdre simdo rey, which was borrowed by 
Rotrou for his Veiiceslas ; to Dotide hay agravios no hay selos and 
the Amo criado, which were imitated by .Scarron in his Jodelcl 
Soufflele and Maitre Valet ; to Entre Bobos anda el juego, the 
source of Thomas Corneille’s Don Bertrand de Cigarral, as well as 
of ScatTon’s Don Japhet (fArmenie : to Oblig^os y olendidos, 
from which are derived Les Genereux Entumis by Boisrobert, I,rs 
Illustres Ennemis by Thomas (’ortiiille, and Scarron’s tlcoUer de 
Salamanque ; and to l^a traicidti busca el eastigo, upon which are 
based Vanbrugh’s False Friend and Lc Sage’s Traitre puni. 
Rojas Zorrilla’s power of conveying a tragic impression is 
manifest in Garcia del Castanar ; his chief defect is his persistent 
preciosity of diction. 

ROKITANSKY, CARL, Fkeikerr von (1804-1878), the founder 
of the Vienna school of pathological anatomy, was bom on 
the 19th of February J804 at Koni^iitz in Bohemia. He 
studied medicine at Prague and at Vienna, graduating at the 
latter place in iSaS. Soon afterwords he bi^mc assistant to 
Johann Wagner, the professor of pathological anatomy, and suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1834 as prosector, being at the same time made 
extraordinary professor. It was not until ten years later ^1844) 
that he reached the rank of full professor. To bis duties as 
a teacher be added in 1847 the onerous office of medico-legal 
anatomist to the city, and from 1863 be filled an influentol 
office in the ministry of education and public worship, wherein 
to advise on all routine matters of medical teaching. 


including patronage. A seat in the upper house of the Reichs- 
rath rewarded his public labours in 1867, and on his retirement 
from all his offices in 1874 he was made a commander of the 
Order of Leopold. He joined the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
as a member in 1848, and became its president in 1869. He was 
president also of the medical society of the Austrian capital and 
an honorary member of many foreign societies. On his retire¬ 
ment at the age of seventy hLs colleagues celebrated the occasion 
by a function in tlic aula of the university, where his bust was 
unveiled. In his leave-taking speech he said that work had 
always been a pleasure to him and pleasures mostly a toil. His 
death in Vienna on the 23rd of July 1878 elicited many genuine 
expressions of affection and of esteem for his upright ^aracter. 
Two of his sons became professors at Vienna, one of astronomy 
and another of medicine, while a third gained distinction on the 
lyric stage. 

With Rokitansky’s name is associatril the second great period 
of till- medical school of Vienna, its first success having been tdenti- 
lied with the liberal patronage of it by Maria Theresa and with 
the fame of Van Swieten, whom the empress had attracted thither 
from Leiden. The basis of its second reputation was morbid 
anatomy, together with the precision of clinical diagnosis de¬ 
pendent thereon, and associated with the labours of Roldtansky'.s 
lifelong friend, Joseph Skoila (1805-1881). The anatomical vogue 
had begun under Wagner while Rokitansky was stilt a student; but 
it reached its highest point while the latter was assistant in the 
dead-hoiiseandaiterwards prosector and professor. Theentlmsiasm 
for the post-mortem s’tiidy of disease brought one very serious con¬ 
sequence at the outset, m the enormous increase of the death- 
rate from puerperal fever in the lying-inwards of Ihegeneralhospital. 
A comparison between tlie slight mortality in the wards that were 
afterwards reserved for the training of midwives and the excessive 
mortality in those set apart for the training of students proved 
that the cause was the conveyance of infection from the dea^house 
b>' the hands of the latter. The precautions introduced by I. P. 
Semmelweiss in 1847 proved adequate in removing that grave 
reproach from the study of morbid anatomy. Another and more 
lasting consequence of the assiduous pursuit of post-mortem study, 
counterbalancing somewhat the advantage of a more precise and 
localized diagnosis, was the loss of faith in the power of drugs to 
remedy tlie textural changes—the so-called “ nihilism " of the 
Vienna school. The immediate outcome of Rokitansky's close 
application to the work of the dead-house was his Handbueh dcr 
pafhologischen AnaUmie (1842-46), in 3 vols., of which the first wa-s 
published last. The value of the work lies in the second and third 
volumes, containing succinct descriptions of the viiihle changes 
and abnormalities in the several organs and parts of the body. 
Whenever Rokitansky touched the vital problems of general path¬ 
ology, as he did in the postponed first volume, he revealed a meta¬ 
physical bent, which was strong in him behind all bis undoubted 
powers of outward observation and accurate description. Being a 
lew years too soon to profit by the microscopic movement which Ted 
to the cellular pathology, he endeavoured to reconcile the old 
humoral doctrine with bis anatomical observations, and to read a 
new meaning into tlie doctrine of the various dyscrasias. In 1862 
he entered into possession of a new pathological institute, in which 
he found means, for the first time, to display his extensive coliection 
of specimens in a museum. Although he had no direct share in 
the newer developments of pathologj-, he was far from indifferent 
or reactionary towards them ; indeed, the laboratories and chairs 
for microscopic and exi>erimenlal pathology and for pathological 
chemistry were warmly encouraged and aided by him. 

Next to his Handbueh, of wliich tlie Sydenham Society pubUsbed 
nn English translation in 4 vols. (1849-52), his most important 
writings were four memoirs in the Denkschriften of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences (on the anatomy of goitre, cysts, diseases of 
arteries, and defects in the septa of the heart), the last as late as 
1875. Other papers of less importance brought up the total of his 
writings to tliirty-ciglit. including three addresses of a philosophical 
turn, on " Freedom of Inquiry " (1862). " The Independent Value 
of Knowledge ” (1867) and " The Solidarity of Animal Life " (1889). 

ROLAND fRoLAND se la pLATiksE], JEAN MARIE (1734- 
1793)1 French statesman, was born at Tbizy on Oie i 8 th of 
February 1734. He received a good education, and early 
formed the studious habits which remained with him through 
life. Proposing to seek his fortune abroad, he went on foot to 
Nantes, but was there prostrated by gn illness so severe that all 
thoughts of emigration were perforce abandoned. For some 
years he was employed as a clerk; thereafter he joined a 
relative who was inspector of manufactures at Amiens, and he 
himself speedily rose to the position of inn^tor. To these two 
employments may be ascribed those qualities of assiduity and 
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accuracy, and that familiarity with the commerce of the country, 
which distinguished his public areer. In 1781 married 
Manon Jeanne Phlipon (1754-1793)1 and the name of Madame 
Roland is famous in history. She was the daughter of Gratien 
Phlipon, a Paris engraver, who was ambitious, speculative and 
nearly always poor. From her early years she showed great 
aptitude for study, an ardent and enthusiastic spirit, and un¬ 
questionable talent. She was to a considerable extent self- 
taught ; and her love of reading made her acquainted first with 
Plutarch—a passion for which author she continued to cherish 
throughout her life—thereafter with Bossuet, Massillon, and 
authors of a like stamp, and finally with Montesquieu, Voltaire 
and Rousseau. These .studies marked stages of her development, 
and as her mind matured she abandoned the idea of a convent 
which for a year or two she had entertained, and added to the 
enthusiasm for a republic which she had imbibed from her 
earlier studies not a little of the cynicism and the daring which 
the later authors inspired. She almoist equalled her husband in 
knowledge, and infinitely excelled him in talent and in tact. 
Through and with him she exercised a singularly powerful in¬ 
fluence over the destinies of France from the outbreak of the 
Revolution till her death. 

For four years after tlicir marriage Roland lived at Amiens, 
he being still an inspector of manufactures ; but his knowledge 
of commercial affairs enabled him to contribute articles to the 
Encyclopedie Nouvetle, in which, as in all his literary work, he 
was assisted by his wife. On their removal to Lyons the in¬ 
fluence of both became wider and more powerful. Their fervent 
political aspirations could not be concealed, and from the Ix!- 
ginning of the Revolution they threw in their lot with the party 
of advance. The Courtier de Lyon contained articles the 
success of which reached even to the capital and attracted the 
attention of the Parisian press. They were from the pen of 
Madame Roland and were signed by her husband. A corre¬ 
spondence sprang up with Briasot and other friends of the 
Revolution at headquarters. In Lyons their views were publicly 
known ; Roland was elected a memlxir of the municipality, and 
when the depression of trade in the south demanded representa¬ 
tion in Paris he was deputed by the council of Lyons to ask the 
Constituent Assembly that the municipal debt of Lyons, which 
bad been contracted for the benefit of the .state, should be re¬ 
garded as national debt. Accompanied by his wife, he appeared 
in the capital in February 1791. He remained there until 
September, frequenting the Society of the Friends of the Con¬ 
stitution, and entertaining deputies of the most advanced 
opinions, especitdly those who later became the leading Giron¬ 
dists. Madame Roland took an active part in the political 
discussions in these reunions. 

In September 1791, Roland’s mission being executed, they 
returned to Lyons. Meanwhile the inspectorships of manu¬ 
factures had been abolished; he was thus free; and they 
could no longer remain absent from the centre of affairs. In 
December they again reached Paris. Roland became a 
member of the Jacobin Qub. They had made many and 
influential friends in advance, and Madame Roland’s salon 
soon became the rendezvous of Brissot, P6tion, Robespierre 
and other leaders of the popular movement, above all of Buzot, 
whom she loved with platonic enthusiasm. In person Madame 
Roland was attractive though not l>eautiful; her ideas were 
clear and far-reaching, her manner calm, and her power of 
observation extremely acute.. It was almost inevitoble that 
she should find herself in the centre of political aspiratiois 
and presiding over a company of the most talented men of 
progress. The rupture bad not yet been made evident between 
the Girondist party and that section still more extreme, that 
of the Mountiun. For a time the whole left united in forcing 
the resignation of the ministers. When the crisis came the 
Gir<H)dists were ready, and on the zsrd of March 179s Roland 
found himself appointed minister of the interior. As a 
minister of the crown Roland exWbited a Imurgeois brosqueness 
of manner and a remarkable combination of polity pre¬ 
judice with administrative abflity. While his wife’s iniluence 


could not increase the latter, it was successfully exerted to 
foment and embitter the former. He was ex oficio excluded 
from the Legislative Assembly, and his declarations of policy 
were thus in writing—that is, in the form in which she could 
most readily exert her power. A great occasion was invented. 
The decrees against the emigrants and the non-juring clergy 
still remained under the veto of the king. A letter was penned 
by Madame Roland and addressed by her husband to Louis. 
It remained unanswered. Thereupon, in full council and in 
the king’s presence, Roland read his letter aloud. It contained 
many and terrible truths as to the royal refusal to sanction 
the decrees and as to the king’s position in the state; but it 
was inconsistent with a minister’s position, disrespectful if 
not insolent in tone. Roland’s dismissal followed. Then 1 e 
completed the plan ; he read the letter to the Assembly ; it 
was ordered to be printed, became the manifesto of di.saffection, 
and was circulated everywhere. In the demand for the rein¬ 
statement of the dismissed ministers were found the means 
of humiliation, and the prelude to the dethronement, of the 
king. 

After the insurrection of the lotb of August, Roland was 
recalled to power, one of his colleagues being Danton. But 
now he was dismayed by the progress of the Revolution. 
He was above ail a provincial, and was soon in opposition 
to the party of the Mountain, which aimed at supremacy not 
only in Paris but in the government as well. His hostility 
to the insurrectional commune of Paris, which led him to 
propose transferring the government to Blois, and his attacks 
upon Robespierre and his frionds rendered him very unpopular. 
His neglect to .seal the iron chest discovered in the 'I'uiieries, 
which contained the proofs of Louis XVI.’s relations with the 
enemies of Prance, led to the accusation that he had destroyed 
a part of these documents. P'inally, in the trial of the king 
he demanded, with the Girondists, that the sentence should 
be pronounced by a vote of the whole people, and not simply 
by the Convention. He resigned office on the z.yrd of January 
1793, two days after the king’s execution. 

Although now extremely unpopular, the Rolands remained 
in Paris, suffering abuse and calumny, especially from Marat. 
Once Madame Roland appeared personally in the Assembly 
to repel the falsehoods of an accuser, and her ease and dignity 
evoked enthusiasm and compelled acquittal. But violence 
succeeded violence, and early on the morning of the 1st of 
June she was arrested and thrown into the prison of the 
Abbaye. Roland himself escaped secretly to shelter in Rouen. 
Released for an hour from the Abbaye, she was again arrested 
and thrown among the horrors of Sainte-P£lagie. Finally, 
she was transfened to the Conciergerie. In prison she won 
the affections of the guards, and was allowed the privilege of 
writing materials and the occasional visits of devoted friends. 
She there wrote her Appel a Vimpartiale posterite, those memoirs 
which display a strange alternation between self-laudation and 
patriotism, between the trivial and the sublime. On the 8th 
of November 1793 she was conveyed to the guillotine. Before 
yielding her head to the block, she bowed before the clay 
statue of Liberty erected in the Place de la Revolution, 
uttering her famous apostrophe—" 0 Liberty 1 what crimes 
are committed in thy name I ’’ When Roland heard of his 
wife’s condemnation, he wandered some miles from his refuge 
in Rouen; maddened by despair and grief, he wrote a few 
words expressive of his horror at those massacres which could 
only be inspired by the enemies of France, protesting that 
" from the moment when I learned that they bad murdered 
my wife I would no longer remain in a world stained with 
enemies.’’ He affixed the paper to his breast, and unsbeatlung 
a sword-stick fell upon the weapon, which pierced his heart, 
on the loth of November 1793. 

Madame Roland's MhHoires. first printed in iSzo, have been 
edited among others by P. Fangfire (Paris, 1S64), by C. A. Danban 
(Paris, 1S64), by J. Ctaretie (Paris. 1SS4), and by C. Petrond (Poxia. 
190$), Some of her IMret inUitee have been published by C. 
Dauban (Paris, 1867), and a critical edition of hot 
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C. PerToud (Paris. 1900-2). See also. C. A. Dauban. ^tude sur 
Madame Roland el son temps (Pans. IB()4); V. Lamy. Deux 
femmes ciUbres, Madame Roland el Charlotte Corday (Paris. ]B84); 
C. Hadcr. Madame Roland, d’apn'sdes leltres el des manuscrils inldtts 
(I’aris. 1H92); A. J. Lamlierl. l.e niariage de, Madame Roland, trots 
ann^es de correspondarae amoureuse {Vana. 1K96); Austin Dobson. 
Four Frenchwomen (London. i8<)<i); and articles by C. Perroud in 
the review /.« Rtvolulion Iranfatsc (1896-99). 

ROLAND, LEGEND OF. The legend of the French epic hero 
Roland (tran.sfcrred to Italian romance as Orlando) is based on 
iiuthentir history. Charlemagne invaded Spain in 778, and 
had captured I’ampehina, but failed before Saragossa, when the 
news of n Saxon revolt recalled him to the banks of the Rhine. 
On his retreat to France through the defiles of the Pyrenees, 
part of his army was cut off from the main body by the llasques, 
who had ambushed in u narrow defile, and now drove the rear¬ 
guard into a valley where it was surrounded and entirely 
destroyed. The Hastiiies. after plundering the baggage, made 
good their escape, favourtvl by the darkness and by their 
knowledge of the ground. The incident is related in the Annales 
(Pert/, i. 159) commonly ascribed to Einhard, and with more 
detail in Einhard's Vila Karoli (nip. ix.; Pert/ ii. 448), where 
the names of the leaders are given. “ In this battle were slain 
Jiggihard, praepositus of the royal table; Anselm, count of the 
palace; and Hruodland, praefect of the lireton march. . . .” 
The scene of the disaster is fixed by tradition at Koncevaux, on 
the road from Pampeluna to Saint Jean Pied de Port. There 
is no foundation in this story for the fiction of the twelve peers, 
which may possibly ari.se from a still earlier tradition. In 
(136 37, according to the Chronicles of P'rodegarius (ed. Krusch 
p. 159), twelve chiefs, whose names are given, were sent by 
Dagoberl against the llasques. The expedition was successful, 
but in an engagement fought in the valley of Subola, or Robola, 
identified with Mauleon, which is not far from Koncevaux, the, 
Duke Jlarembert, with other Frankish chiefs, was slain. Later 
fights in the same neighbourhood and under similar circum¬ 
stances are related in 813 {Vita Hludomci; Pertz ii. 616), and 
especially in 824 (Einhard’s Annales; Pertz i. 213). These 
incidents no doubt served to strengthen the tradition of the 
disaster to Charlemagne’s rear-guard in 778, the importance 
of which was perhaps underrated by the Frankish historians 
and was certainly magnified in popular story. The author of 
the Vita Illudmvici, writing sixty years after the battle of 
Koncevaux, thought it suiierfluous to give the names of the 
fallen chiefs, as being matter of common report. 

Growth of the Legend. —The choice of Roland or Hruodland 
its the hero of the story probably points to the borders of French 
llrittany as the home of the legend. The exaggeration of a 
rear-guard action into a national defeat; the substitution of a 
vast army of Saracens, the enemies of the Frankish nation 
and the Christian faith, for the border tribe mentioned by 
Einhard ;' and the vengeance inflicted by Charlemagne, where 
in fact the enemy escaped with complete impunity—all are in 
keeping with the general laws of romance. Charlemagne 
himself appears as the ancient epic monarch, not as the young 
man he really was in 778'. The earliest version of the legend 
which we possess dates no earlier than the nth century, but 
there is abundant evidence of the existence of a continuous 
tradition dating from the original event, although its methods 
of transmission remain a vexed question. Koncevaux lay on 
the route to Compostella, and the many pilgrims who must 
have passed the site from the middle of the 9th century onwards 
may have helped to spread the story. Whether the actual 
cantilena RoUandi chanted by Taillefer at the battle of Hastings 

.(William of Malmesbury, Ut gestis regum angl. iii. 24a, and 
tVace, Brut. ii. 11,8035 seq.) was any part of the existing Chanson 
lie Roland cannot be stated, but the dtoice of the legend on this 
uccasia» by the trouvdre is proof of its popularity. 

,,eldest extant forms of the legend are; (a) chapters 
ahc.-»(x. of the Latin chronicle, known os the Pseudo-Turpin, 

^ f It is noteworthy, however, that an Arab historian. Ibn-sl-Athlr, 

,, that Charles's assailants were the Arabs of Saragossa, by 

hi^MPt'ha had been originally invited to interfere in Spain. 


which purports to be the work of Turpin, archbishop of Reims, 
who died about 800, but probably dates from the lath century; 
(i) Carmen de proditione Guenonis, a poem in Latin distichs; 
and (c) the Chanson de Roland, a French chanson de geste of 
about 4000 lines, the oldest recension of which is in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (MS. Digby 23). It is in ossonanced tirades, 
of unequal length, many of them terminated with the refrain 
Aoi. This MS. was written by an Anglo-Norman scribe about 
the end of the 12th century, and is a corrupt copy of a text by 
a French trouvire of the middle of the nth century. It con¬ 
cludes with the words: “ Ci fait la geste, que Turoldus declinet.” 
There was a Turold (d. 1098) who was abbot of Peterborough; 
another was tutor to William the Conqueror and died in 1035. 
Even if we could identify this personage, we cannot tell whether 
he was the poet, the minstrel or the scribe of the MS., but it 
seems likely that he was merely the scribe. The poem, which 
was first printed by Francisque Michel (Oxford, 1837), is the 
finest monument of the heroic age of French epic. In its 
fundamental features it evidently dates back to the reign of 
Charlemagne, who is not represented as the capricious despot 
of the later chansons de geste, but as governing in accordance 
with Frankish custom, aecepting the counsel of his barons, 
and carrying out the curious procedure of Frankish law. Roland 
represents the monarchical idea, and was evidently, in its 
primitive form, written before the feudal revolts which weak¬ 
ened the power of Charlemagne’s successors. Its unity of 
conception, the severity and conciseness of the language, the 
directness, viv'idness and sobriety of the narrative, place it far 
above the chansons of later trouvAres, with their wordiness 
and their loose, episodic construction. With the exception 
of the .small place allotted to Aide, women have practically no 
place in the story, and the romantic element is thus absent. 
Iloland’s master-passions are daring and an exaggerated con¬ 
ception of honour, the extravagance of which is the cause of 
the disaster. His address to Oliver before the battle is typical 
of the warlike spirit of the poem :— 

" Notre eini>eri'ur qiii scs Francs nous laissa, 

Tels vmgt mille hommes a pour nous mis A part, 

Qu’il salt iris bien que pas un n’est coiiard. 

Pour son seigneur grands inaux on soufTrira, 

Terrildes froids. grands cliauds endurera, 

Et de son sang, de sa cliair on perdra ! 

Brandis ta lance ; et inoi, ma Durcndal, 

Ma Ixinne ipee, que le Koi me donna. 

Et si je nieurs, pent dire qui I'aura 
C’6tait I'epie d’lin tris noble vassal." 

(tr. Petit de Julleville xi. 1114 seq.) 

The Story as related in the Chanson de Roland. —Charlemagne, 
after fighting for seven years in Spain, had conquered llie whole 
country with the exception of Saragossa, the seal of the Saracen 
king Marsile. He was encamped before Cordova when he 
received envoys from the Saracen king, sent to procure the 
evacuation of Spain by the Franks through false offers of sub¬ 
mission. Charlemagne held a council of his barons, Naimes of 
Bavaria, Roland, Oliver, Turpin, Ogier, Oanelon and the rest. 
Roland, the emperor’s nephew, was eager for war; the peace 
party was headed by Ganelon of Mayence.* The Franks were 
weary of campaigning, and Ganelon's counsels won the day. 
At the suggestion of Roland, Ganelon, who was his stepfather, 
was entrusted with the embassy to Marsile—a sufficiently 
perilous errand, since two former envoys had been beheaded 
by the Saracens. Ganelon, inspired by hatred of Rohutd and 
Oliver, agreed with Marsile to betray Roland and his com¬ 
rades for ten mule-loads of gold. He then returned to Charle¬ 
magne bearing Marsile’s supposed assent to the Frankish terms. 
The retreat began. Roland, at Ganelon’s instigation, was 
placed in command (ff the rear-guard. With him were the 
rest of the famous twelve peers,’- his companions-in-arms, 
Oliver, G^n, Gorier, Oton, Bth'engier, Samson, Anseis, Girard 

> Ganelon may perhaps be identified with Wenilo, archbiahop 
of Sens, whose treason against Chaiies the Bald is related in thn 
Annates Bertiniani (anno 839). 

* The line vary in different text*. 
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de Roassillon, Engelier the Gascon, Ivon and Ivoire, and th 
flower of the Frankish array. They had nearly reached the 
summit of the pus when Oliver, who had mounted a high rock, 
saw the advancing army of the Saracens, 400,000 strong. In 
vain Oliver begged Roland to sound his horn and summon 
Charlemagne to his aid. A description of the battle, a scries 
of single combats, follows. Oliver, with his sword Hautecl^re, 
rivalled Roland with Durendal. After the first fight, a second 
division of the pagan army appears, then a third. Roland’s 
army was reduced to sixty men before he consented to sound 
his horn. Presently all were slain but Roland and Oliver, 
Turpin and another. Finally, when the Saracens, warned of 
the return of Charlemagne, had retreated, Roland alone sur¬ 
vived on the field of Imttle. With a last effort he blew his 
horn once more, and heard before he died the sound of Charle¬ 
magne’s battlecry of "Montjoie.” Charlemagne pursued the 
enemy, and destroyed their army. The raising of a second 
army by Balignnt, the emir of Babylon, and its defeat bv the 
emperor, who slays Baligant in single combat, is obviously an 
interpolation in the original narrative. The trouvAre then 
relates the return of the Franks, the burial of the heroes of 
Roncevaux, and, at great length, the trial of Ganelon at Aix, 
his execution, and that of his thirty kinsmen, and the death of 
Aide, Roland’s betrothed and Oliver’s sister, when she heard 
the news of Roland’s death. The trial of Ganelon is one of 
the mo.st curious parts of the. story, providing, us it docs, a full 
account of the Frankish criminal procedure. 

Relations between the Earlier Forms of the Z-ejemf.—The Pseudo- 
Turpin represents a different recension of the story, and is 
throughout clerical in tone. It was the trouv^re trf the Chanson 
tie Roland who cievdoped the characters into epic types; he 
invented the heroic friendship of Roland and Oliver, the motives 
of Ganelon’s treachery, and many other details. The famous 
fight between Roland and the giant Ferries appears in the 
Pseudo-Turpin (chapter xviii.), but not in the poem. The 
Chanson de Roland presupposes the existence of a whole cycle 
of epic poetry, probably in episodic form; it contains allusions 
to many events outside, the narrative, some of which can be 
explained from other existing chansons, while others refer to 
narratives which arc lost. In lines 590-603 of the poem Roland 
gives a list of the countries he has conquered for Ctiarles, from 
Constantinople and Hungary on the east to Scotland on the 
we.st. Of most of these exploits no trace remains in extant 
poems, but his capture of Bordeaux, of Nobles, of Carcassonne, 
occur in various compilations. Roland was variously repre- 
.sented by the romancers as the son of Charlemagne’s sister 
Gilles or Bcrlc and the knight Milon d’Anglers, 'fhe romantic 
episode of the reconciliation of the pair with Charlemagne 
through Roland’s childish prattle (Berle el MUon) is probably 
foreign to the original legend. In the Scandinavian versions 
Roland is the son of Charlemagne and his sister, a recital prob¬ 
ably borrowed from mythology. His enfances, or youthful 
exploits, were, according to Aspremont, performed in Italy 
against the giant Eaumont, but in Girais de Viane his first ta.ste 
of battle is under the walls of Vienne, where Oliver, at first his 
adversary, becomes his brother-in-arms. 

Other I'ersinns. —Most closely allied to the Oxford Roland are 
(a) a version in 1 talianited French preserved in a 13th or 14th century 
MS. in the library of St Mark. Venice (MS. Fr. iv.) ; (A) the Ruolantes 
List (ed. W. Grinun, Gottingen, 1838) of the Swabian priest Konrad 
(d. 1130), who gave, however, a.pious tone to the whole; • (c) the 
8th branch of the Karlamagnus-saga (ed, C. Unger, Christiania, 
i860), and the Danish version of that compilation. 

In the I2th century the Chanson de Roland was modemiiied by 
replacing the assonance by rhyme, and by amplifications and 

IA proof of the popularity of the legend in Germany is supplied 
by the so-called Boland statues, of which perh^s the most famous 
example is that of Bremen. Mention of astefua Rolands is i^e in 
a ptivilegium granted by Henry V. to the town at Bremen in iitt. 
The Rohnsds-sdule vrm probably symbolic of the iudicial rights 
possessed by the towns where they are found, sod it has been suggested 
that the irord arises from false etymology urith RMland-siute, 
led-laad-pillar, the symbol of the possession of the powex of 1^ 
smd death. 
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^ditioas. Several MSS. of this rhymed recension, aometimes 
knowu as Hoptcevaux, arc preaer\'cd. ia the prose compilations of 
Gahtn and m David Aubert's Conqtates de CharUmagne (1458) tlie 
story kept its popularity for many centuries. In F.ngland the story 
was understood m the original French, and the English romances 
of Charlemagne (q.v.) are mostly derived from laic and inferior 
wurccs. In Spam the legend underwent a curious transformation. 
Sjjamsh patriotism created a Spanish ally of Marsilc, Bernard del 
^ victor of Roland. U was in Italy thuf 

the Roland legend had its greatest fortune : Charlemagne and Roland 
Paradtso (canto xviii.) of Dante ; tlm statues of Roland 
and Oliver apnear on the doorway of the cathedral of Verona • 
and the 1-reuch cAansons de geste regularly apiieared in a corrupt 
I J^lianized French. The Roland legt'iid passed tlirougli a succession 
I of revisions, and. us the Spagva. forming the 8tli book of the grcal 
! compilation of Carolingian romance, the Keah di Irancia, kept ii.-s 
popularity down to the Renaissance. The story of Roland (OrlBndi>y 
! m a greatly moditied form is the subject of the poems of Luigi Pulci 
(MmganU Maggiore, 1481), of Matlc-o lioiardo (Orlando innamorato. 
i486), of Amsto (Orlando furioso, 1516), ami of Kranci-sco Berm 
(Orlando, 1541). 

Authoritiks.—F or a complete bibliography of the editions of (lie 
various MSS. of the C hanson de Roland, oi the foreign versions 
nnd of the enormous literature of tlie subject, sec Lfion Gautier, 
Epopees franfotses (2nd ed,, vol. iii., 1880), and the same uuthor’.s 
Uibltographte drs chansons dr geste (1807). Among critical editions 
f 1. ' , ‘*8*'*^8 those by Wemlelin F’oerstcr in the AUtranr, 
luhhoiek, vols. vi. ami vii. (Hcillwonn, 1883-80). and by E, Stengel, 
Das aUfrauedstsekr Rnlandslml (lA'ipsig, igoo, &c.). The most 
popular edition is La Ctanson de Roland (Tours. 1872, and numerous 
subsequent etlitions), by Lfion Gautier, with text, translation fiitro- 
ducUon. notes, variants and glossary. L. I’etit de 1 ulleville published 
m 1878 an edition with the old Frencii text, and a modern French 
translation in as^nanced verse. There arc various other transla¬ 
tions in Frencii; in English prose by 1 . Butler (Boston, Mass., 1004) ‘ 
and a partial English verse trjinslation by A. Way and F. SpenoiT 
(Imndon, 1805). Consult further G. Paris, Hist. poll, de Charle¬ 
magne (reprint, 1003), and De Pseudo Turpino (iVris, 1865); P. 
i dell' epuhea francese (Florence, 1S84) and Le Fonli 

dell Orlando Furioso (2nd ed , Florence, iqoo) ; F. Picco, Rolando 
nella storia e nella poesta (Turin, lyoi) ; G. Paris, " Boncevaux ” 
field'*^^"** <'“ "’oye» dge (1903), on the topography of the battle- 

ROLANDSECK, a village of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, delightfully situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
8 m. above Bonn, with a station on the railway Cologne-Coblenz. 
The place consists almost entirely of villas and is a favourite 
summer resort. Crowning the vine-clad hills behind it lie the 
ruin-s of the castle, a picturesque ivy-covered arch, whence a 
fine view is obtained of the Sicbengebirge and the Rhine valley 
as far as Bonn. Immediately below Rolandscck in mid-river 
is the island of Nonnenwerth, on which is a nursing school 
under the conduct of Franciscan nun.:, establislied in 1850. The 
convent which formerly stood here was founded in U22 and 
secularized in 1802. IVadition assigns the foundation of the 
castle of Rolandseck to Charlemagne’s paladin, Roknd. It 
was certainly built at a very early date, as it was restored by 
Prederick, archbishop of Cologne, in 1120, and it was a fortress 
until the end of the 15th century. 

ROLL, ALFRED FHaiPPE (1846- ), French painter, 

was born in Pans on the rst of March 1846. Pupil of G^rdme 
and Bonnat at the Ecole dcs Beaux Arts, he made bis 
debut at the Salon in 1870 with “ Environs of Baccamt ” and 
“Evening,” and attracted the widest attention in 1875 bv 
his colossal painting of “The Flood at Toulouse" (now at 
the Havre Museum). All his early work is imbued with the 
spirit of romanticism under the influence of Gericault, whilst 
his colour tended to Bolognese heaviness with a strong leaning 
towards dark shadows in the flesh painting, in which be closelv 
followed Courbet. In 1877 he showed at the Salon the “ Fflte 
of Siienus ” (now at the Ghent Museum), a painting of such 
vivid colour and exuberant life that it rrsalls the work of 
Jordams. About this time he began to devote himself to the 
realistic rendering of modem life, especially among the wofkihg 
c^ses, and together with romantic subjects he abandoned 
his earlier heavy colouring, and devoted himself to the ttudy 
of free light. Hit “ Miners’ Strike ” of 1880 (now at the Valen¬ 
ciennes Museum) placed him in the front rank of modern French 
pamter^ and from that date hit career was one of ic0ht'“^^'^' 
and brilliant success. He beewne “effictal painter”. 
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French government, and was entrusted with numerous cora- 
miiiions for the decoration of public buildings and for com¬ 
memorative pictures, like the ‘‘ I'residenl Carnot at Versailles 
at the Centenary of the fttats Generaux ” (now at Versailles 
Palace), and “ The Tzar and President Faurc laying the Foundu- 
tion Stone of the Alexandre Iff. Bridge.” For the Hotel de 
Ville he executed “ The Pleasures of Life ” and “ The Rosetime 
of Youth.” Besides the pictures already mentioned, a vast 
number of hi.s works are to be found in the public galleries of 
France. The mu.seum of the Hotel de Ville in I'aris owns his 
“ National Fete at Paris in 1880 ”; the Cognac Museum, 
“ I.Aboiir, Works at Suresnes”; the Luxembourg, his “War” 
and “ Mandu Lametrie, farm-hand.” At Avignon Museum is 
the “Don Juan and Haidec”; at faival Museum, “Halt!”; 
at Fontainebleau Palace, “ In Normandy ”; at Pau Mu.seum, 
“ Roubey, cementcr”; and at the Museum of Geneva, “ Marianne 
Offrey, crieuse de vert.” In portraiture he is known by his 
“Yves Guyot,” “ Coquelin cadet,” “Jules Simon,” &c., but 
his greatest success was the group of “ Fritz Thaulow and his 
Wife,” In 1905 he replaced Carolus-Duran as president of 
the Societe Nationale des Bcaux-Arts, of which he was one of 
the founders. 

ROLL (O. Fr. rolU, rouUr, mod. role, Lat. rotulus, dim. of rota, 
wheel), .something roiled or wound up in a cylindrieal form on an 
axis, or something which “ rolls,” that is, moves or is moved 
along a service by a turning motion. Primarily the word is 
used of a piece of writing material, such as parchment or paper, 
rolled up for the purpose of convenient storage, handling, &c. 
This is the meaning of the Med. Lat. rotulus, defined by Du 
Cange as "Scheda, charta in speciem rotulae scu rotae convoluta.” 
It was thus the convenient name for any document kept in 
this form as an official record, and hence for any register, record, 
caUlogue or official list, “ The Rolls ” was the name of the 
building where the records of the Chancery Court were kept, 
the keeper of which was the Master (q.v.) of the Rolls, now the 
title of the third member of the linglish Supreme Court of 
Judicature. Other familiar examples of the use of the word 
m this tense are the list of those admitted as qualified solicitors, 
whence the phrase “ to strike off the rolls,” of removal by the 
court of a solicitor for offences or delinquencies. There are 
numerous applications of the word to other objects packed in 
a cylindrical form, such as tolxicco, cloth, &c., and particularly 
to a small loaf of bread rolled over before baking, the crust 
being thin and crisp and the crumb spongy. 

In architecture a “ roll ” or “ scroll ” moulding is a moulding 
resembling u section of a roll or scroll of parchment with the 
end overlapping ; a “ roll and fillet ” moulding is a section of 
a cylindrical moulding with a square fillet running along the 
centre of the face (see Label). For the .sense of an object that 
rolls, the word “ roller ” is more general, but “ roll ” is frequent 
in technical usage for revolving cylinders, e.specially when 
working in fixed bearings. For the rolling of steel see Roluno 
Mill. 

ROLLAROt lOHM (fl. 15^), Scottish poet, appears to have 
been a priest of the diocese of Glasgow, and to have been known 
in Dalkeith in 1555. He is the author of two poems, the Court 
•/ Vtnus and a translation of the Seven Sages. The former, 
which was printed by John Ras in 1575, may have been written 
before 1560. The latter was translated from a Scots prose 
vereion at the suggestion of an ount (“ ane proper wenche ”), 
who had found his treatment of the courtly allegory involved 
and uninteresting. 

The Court of Venus wu edited by Walter Gregor for the S.T.S. fn 
1884. Sm W. a. rralgie't long list of corrections of that edition 
m the Modem taiwiMfs Quarterly (Mareh 1898). The Seven Sages 
was ptmtixl in iJ78, ana frequently during the earlier decades of 
the iMh century. It wu reprinted by David Lateg for the Banna- 
tynaClib(i8ji7l. Sibbald,inhisC8riiiiul*cf .<>eoM's* Poetry 
hiBt^ that ftoUand may be the author of the Tkrie Pnestis of 
Pebtist There is not a scrap of svidcnce in sopport of tiiis; and 
there ue many strong reasons against the ascription. 

ra HAMMLI, RIOBARO (d. 1349), English hermit 
- jf jjjjj century, ad 
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Thornton (now Thornton Dale), near Pickering, Yorkshire* 
His father, William Rolle, was perhaps a dependant of the 
Neville family. Richard was sent to Oxford at the expense of 
Thomas de Neville, afterwards archdeacon of Durham. At 
Oxford he gave himself to the study of religion rather than to 
the subtleties of scholastic philosophy, for which he professed 
a strong distaste. At the age of nineteen he returned to his 
father’s house, and, making a rough attempt at a hermit’s dress 
out of two kirtles of his sister’s and a hood belonging to his 
lather, he ran away to follow the religious vocation. At Dalton, 
near Rotherham, he was reco^gnized by John de Dalton, who 
had been at Oxford with him. After satisfying himself of 
Rollc’s sanity, Dalton’s father provided him with food and 
shelter and a hermit’s dress. Rolle then entered on the con¬ 
templative life, passing through the preliminary stages of puri¬ 
fication and illumination, which lasted for nearly three years, 
and then entering the stage of sight, the full levelation of the 
divine vision. He is very exact in his dates, and attained, he 
says, the highest stage of his ecstasy four years and three months 
after the beginning of his conversion. Richard belonged to no 
order and acknowledged no rule. He left the Daltons, and 
wandered from place to place, resting when he found friends 
to provide for his wants. He seems to have desired to form 
a rule of hermits, but met with much opposition. The pious 
compilers of his “ office ” evidently thought it necessary to 
defend him against the cliarge of mere vagrancy. He nowhere 
says himself that his preaching made many converts, but his 
example was followed by many recluses in the north of England* 
After some years of wandering he gave up his more energetic 
propaganda, contenting himself with advising those who sought 
him out. He began ffiso to write the songs and treatises by 
which ]ic was to exert his widest influence. He settled in 
Richmondshire, twelve miles from the recluse Margaret Kirkby, 
whom he had cured of a violent seizure. To her some of his 
works are dedicated. Finally he removed to Hompole, near 
Donca.stcr, invited by an inmate of the Cistercian nunnery of 
St Mary. There he died on the aqth of September 1349. Many 
miracles were wrought at his shrine, and, in view of an expected 
canonization, an office was drawn up giving an account of his 
life and the legends connected with it. 

Richard Rolle had a great influence on his own and the 
next generation. In his exaltation of the spiritual side of 
religion over its forms, his enthusiastic celebration of the love 
of Christ, and his assertion of the individualist principle, he 
represented the best side of the influences that led to the Lollard 
movement. He was himself a faithful son of the church, and 
the political activity of the Lollards was quite foreign to his 
teaching. The popularity of his devotional writings is attested 
by the numerous existing editions and by the many close 
imitations of them. 

A very full list of his I jitin and English works is given (pp. 36-4.3) 
in Dr Carl Horstmann’s edition (1893-96) of his works in the labruy 
of Early English Writers. Some of his works exist in both English 
and Latin, and it is often not easy to say which is the original version. 
The most considerable of them are The Pricke of Conscience and his 
Commentary on the Psalter. 

The Pricke of Conscience is a long religious poem, in rhyming 
couplets, dealing with the beginning of man's fife, the instability 
of the world, why death is to be dreaded, of doomsday, of the pains 
of hell, and the joys of heaven, the two latter subjects being treated 
with uncompromising realism, Rolle wrote in the northern dialect, 
but southern transcripts are also found, and the poem exists in a 
Latin version (Sttmuins conscientiae). The sources of this work in¬ 
cluded the Ve Cortlemptu Mundi sive de miseria kumanae condiHonis 
of Pope Innocent III., and Rolle also showed a knowledge of 
Bartholomew Glanville, Thomas Aquinas and Honorius of Awtun. 
His English devotional commentary on the Psalms follows very 
closely his Latin BapostHo Psalterii, which he based partly on Peter 
Lombard's Catena. It often agrees with the English metrical 
Psalter preserved in three USS, in the British Museum (Cotton 
Vesp. D vii., Egerton 614, aad Hart 1770). Dr R. F. Littladale 
in hit edition (>873) of 1. M. Neale's Commentary on the Psalms 
called it a " terse mystical paraphiaae, which often comes very little 
short in beauty and depth of Diimyiiat the Carthusian himaelf." 

There is no complett aad accessible edition of hit worke. The 
beet ooUeotion ie by C. Hocetmann, Yorkshire Writorei Siekard 
Rolle of Hompole; An English Father of the Church and his FoUoteera 
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(j vols., 1895-96), in the " Library of Early English Writers." This 1 
includes many English prose treatises by Kolle, some beautiful 
examples of his lyric poems, and other treatises in prose and vers* 
from northern MSS., some of which are attributed to Rollc, and 
others to his lollowers. Wynkyn de Word* printed in one volume, 
in 1500, Ryckarie liolte Htrmyh 0/ Hampuil tn his coiUsmplaeyaus 
of Iht itruie aitd love of God . . . and the Remedy ayetes! the trotMes 
of temptacyons. Neither of these are accepted by Dr Horstmann 
as Rollc's work. His Latin treatises, De emeiidaiioiM vitae and De 
incendio amoris, the latter one of the most intere.sting oi his works, 
because it is obviously largely autobiographical, were translated 
(tg.J4-35) by Richard Misyn (ed. H. Harvey, Early English 'lext 
Soc., 1896). The Pricks of Cimseiertce was edited (1805) by Richard 
Morris for tlie Philological Society. His Commentary on the Psalms 
was edited the Rov. H. R. Bramlcy (Oxford, 1884). Ten prose 
treatises by Kchard Rollc from the Thornton MS. {c. 1440, Lincoln 
Cathedral Librarj-) were edited ly Canon George Perry for the Early 
English Text Society in 1866. Irartial editions of his Latin works 
are dated 1‘aris (1510). Antwerp (1533), Cologne (1535-36), Pari* 
(1618); and in vol. xxvi. of the " Kbliotlioca Patruni Maxima " 
(Lyons, 1677). The office, which forms the chief authority for 
Koile’s life, was printed in the York Breviaty, vol. ii. (Surtees Soc.. 
tS8*). and in Canon Perry's edition referred to above. 

See also Percy Andreae, who collated eighteen MSS. in the British 
Museum in his Handschrifteti dei Prick* 0/ iuu'.eieuce (Berlin. 
1888); Studien uher Richaai Rolls von Hompoir miter hetoiiderer 
Beriicksicktiifuiig seiner Psalmeiiroiiimenture, hy H. MiddendorS 
(Magdeburg, 1888), with a bst of MSS., souices. itrc. ; J. Zuintsa 
m Eiiglische Stuiten (Heilbronn. vols. vii. and xii.): A, Hahn. 
Qusllenuntersuchungeneu Richard Rolle's litigltwheii Sehriflen (Halle. 
1900): and for his prosody, G. Saintsbury. Hist, of Engli-ih Prosody, 
vol. i. 

ROLLER, a very beautiful bird, so called from its way of 
occasionally rolling or turning over in its flight,’ somewhat 
after the fashion of a tumbler-pigeon. It is the Coracias 
garrulus of ornithology, and is widely though not very numcr- 
oush' spread over Europe and Western Asia in summer, breeding 
so far to the northward as the middle of .Sweden, but retiring 
to winter in Africa. It occurs almost every year in some part 
or other of the British Islands, from Cornwall to the Shetlands, 
while it has visited Ireland several times, and is even recorded 
from St Kilda. But it is only as a wanderer that it comes, 
since there is no evidence of its having ever attempted to 
breed in Great Britain; and indeed its con.spicuous appear¬ 
ance—for it is nearly as big as a daw and very brightly coloured 
—would forbid its being ever allowed to escape a gun. Except 
the back, scapulars and tertials, which are bright reddish- 
brown, the plumage of both sexes is almost entirely blue— 
of various shades, from pale turquoise to dark ultramarine— 
tinted in parts with green. The bird seems to be purely in¬ 
sectivorous. The genus Coracias, for a long while placed by 
systematists among the crows, has really no affinity whatever 
to them, and is now properly considered to belong to the hetero¬ 
geneous group oi birds now associated as Coraciijormes, in 
which it forms the type of the family Coraciidae; and its 
alliance to the bee-eaters (Meropidue) and king-fishers (Alce- 
dinidae) (?.».) is very evident. Some eight other species of 
the genus have been recognized, one of which, C. leucocephalus 
or C, ttbyssinicus, is said to have occurred in Scotland. India 
has two species, €. indicia and C. affinis, of which thousands 
upon thousands used to be annually destro^yed to supply the 
demand for gaudy feathers to bedizen ladies’ dTes.ses. One 
species, C. temmincki, seems to be peculiar to Celebes and the 
neighbouring islands, but otherwise tlic rest are natives of 
the Ethiopian or Indian regions. Allied to Coracias is the 
genus Eurystomus with some half-dozen species, of similar 
distribution, but one of them, £. paeificus, has a wider range, 
for it inhabits Australia and reaches Tasmania. 

Madagascar has four or 6vt very remarkable forms which have 
often bean coniidered to belong to the family Coraciidae ; and, 
according to A. Milne-Edwarda. no doubt should exiat on that 
point. Yet if any may be entertained it is in regard to one of them, 

■ Gaaner in 1535 aaid that the bird wai that called, and for this 
reason, near Straetburg, but the name seems not to be generally 
used in Germany, where the bird ■* commonly called Rn^e, amnsMitly 
from its harsh note. Tht Fnncb have kept the name RoUier. It 
is a curiODS fact that the ndlsr, notwithataading ita occurrence in 
the Lavant, cannot be idealifted with any qweies mentioned by 
Aiiatotle.. 
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Leptosomus discolor, winch, on account oi its sygodactylous fast, 
some authorities place among the Cuculidae. while others have 
considered it the type of a distinct family Leptosomatidae. The 
genera Brachypleracias and Atelornis present fewer structural 
differences from the rollers, and perhaps may be rightly placed 
with them ; but the species oi the latter heve long tarsi, and are 
believed to be of terrestrial habit, which rollers geiierallv certainly 
.ire not. These very curious and in some respects very interesting 
forms, which are peculiar to Madagascar, are admirably described 
and illustrated by a aeries oi twenty plutes in the great work of A. 
Grandidier and A. Milne-Edwards on that island (OiwaMV, pp. 233- 
250), while the whole family Coraciidae is the subject ol a mono¬ 
graph by H. E. Dresser, as a companion volume tn his mono^aph 
oil the Meropidac. (A. N.) 

ROLLIR. For agricultural purpo.scs the roller formerly 
consisted of a solid cylinder of timber or stone attached to a 
frame and shafts, but to facilitate turning two or more iron 
cylinders revolving on an axle are now generally used. The 
simplest form has a smooth surface. ’The diameter of the 
drum should be as great as possible—30 in. being a good size— 
boeause tlie larger tliLs is the more easily it is pulled (within 
certain limits), wliile rollers of .small diameter arc heavier of 
draught and do their work less efficiently. The im|)icment 
is used in spring and summer as an aid in pulverizing and 
cleaning the soil, by bruising clods and lumps of tangled roots 
and earth which the cultivator or other implement has brought 
to the surface ; in smoothing the surface for the receptisti of 
small seeds or the better operation of the mower or reiqin-; 
in (xnisolidating soil that is too loose in texture and pressing 
it down about the roots of young plants. In the case of young 
plants the roots are close to.the surfaee, which must therefore 
be kept moist. This end is attained by the compression by the 
roller of the top-soil of which the capillarity, i.e. the power of 
drawing water from the sub-soil is thereby increased. On the 
other hand, when it is desired to conserve the soil-moisture, the 
roller may be followed by the harrow, which, by pulverizing 
the surface-soil, breaks the capillarity. Of the variations on 
the common smooth roller, the elod-crushcr and the Gunbridge 
roller are the most important. The clod-crusher combines 
weight with breaking power. The best-known form was 
patented about 1S41 by Crosskill, and consists of a number of 
disks with serrated edges threaded loosely on an axle round 
which they revolve. The Cambridge roller carries on its axle 
a number of closely packed wheels, the rims of which narrow 
down to a wedge shape. The tubular roller, instead of drums, 
has tubes arranged longitudinally, producing a corrugated 
surface which is reproduced in the condition of the soil after 
it has been rolled. 

ROLLER-SKATING, a pastime wbieh, by the use of smalt 
wheels instead of a blade on the skate, has provided some of the 
pleasures of skating on ice without having ice as the surface 
(see Skating), Wheeled skates were used on the roads of 
Holland as far back as the i8th century, but it w'as the invention 
of the four-wheeled skate, working on rubber springs, by Plimp¬ 
ton of New York, in 1863, that mode the amusement popular. 
Still greater advance was made by the Raymond skate with 
ball and cone bearings. The wheels or rollers were first of 
turned boxwood, but the wearing of the edges was a fault 
which has been surmounted by making them of a hard com¬ 
position or of steel. The floor of the rii^ on which the skating 
takes place is either of asphalt or of wood. The latter is that 
always used in newly made rinks. The best floors are of long 
narrow strips of maple. Figure-skating on roller-skates is in 
some respects easier to learn than on ice-skates, the four points 
of contact given by the wheels rendering easier the holding of 
an edge; but some figures, such as loops, ore more difficult 

ROLLIN, CHARLES (1661-1741), French historian and 
educationist, was bom at Paris on the 30th of January x66x. 
He was the son of a cutler, and at the age of twenty-two was 
made a master in the Cifllige du Plessis. In 16^. he ww 
rertor of the university of Paris, rendering great service unoOg 
othor things by reviving the study erf Gmk. He hdd tiiat 
post for two years instmd of one, and in 1699 was ■appointed 
principal of the CoU6ge de Beauvais. Riffiin hdd 
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principles, and even went so far as to defend the miracles 
supposed to be worked at the tomb of Francois de Paris, 
commonly known as Deacon Paris. Unfortunately hw religious 
opinions deprived him of his appointments and disqualified 
him for the rectorship, to which in 1719 he had been re-elected. 
It is said that the same reason prevented his election to the 
French Academy, though he was a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. Shortly before his death (14th December 
1741) he protested publicly against the acceptance of the bull 
Unigenitus. 

Kollm’s literary work dates chiefly from the later years of his 
life, when he had la'cn lorbiddcii to teach. His once famous 
Ancient History (I’aria, 1730-38). and the le,ss Renerally read Homan 
History, wliich followed it, were avowed compilations, uncritical and 
sumewliat inaccurui<'. But they instructed and interested generation 
after generation almost to the present day. A more original and 
really important work was his Truiti Ues Unties (Paris, 172(1-31). 
It cimtains a summary of what was even then a reformed and 
iniiovating system of education, inclnding a mure frequent and 
extensive use of the vulgar tongue, and discarded the medieval 
traditions that had lingiTcd in France. 

See Sainte-Beuve. CauserU". dii lunili, vol. vi. 


ROUiINAT, MAURICE (1853-1903), Freneb poet, was born 
at Ch 4 t(;auroux in 1853. His father represented Indre in the 
.Mationul Assembly of 1848, and was u friend of George Sand, 
whose influence is very marked in young Rollinat’s first 
volume, Dans les hrandes {1877). The volume, however, 
attracted little attention, and it was with his .second publica¬ 
tion, very difierent in manner, that he made his reputation. 
In J.« Nhrosfs, with the sub-title Les Ames, Les Luxares, 
Refuges, Les Spectres, Les Tenebres, he showed himself 
as a disciple of ('harles Uaudehiirc. He constantly returns 
in these poems to the physical horrors of death, and is obsessed 
by unpleasant images. Less outri in sentiment are L’Ahtme 
(1886), La Nature, and a book of children’s verse, Le Livre de la 
Nature (1893). He was musician as well ns poet, and set 
many of his songs to music. He lost his rea.son in consequence 
of his wife’s death from hydrophobia, and died on the 26th of 
October 1903. 

ROLLING-MILL, a term which includes several types of 
machines used for producing the sectional forms (fig. 1) in 
.which wrought iron and .steel arc required for the u.se of 
boiler-makers, platers and bridge-builders, and for construc¬ 
tional work generally. The production of wrought iron has 
been a diminishing industry for many years, while that of 
steel increases. Though the plant employed for both is alike 
in essential principles of design, the growth in the use of steel 
has revolutionized the practice, chiefly on account of the more 
massive dimensions in which steel sections are rolled. Iron 
sections arc relatively small, and many are produced by piling, 
f.e. by building up with small portions of malleable puddled 
metal. 'ITiere is no limit in reason to the dimensions in which 
steel sections can be rolled, and they are never piled, however 
large, but always rolled from solid cost ingots. 

When steel ingots are rolled into sectional forms the reduction 
in transverse dimensions is verj' great. The work begins at 
nearly a white heat, and continues until a low red is reached. 
Obviously the stresses to which the material is subjected are 
very severe. For this reaison the process of reduction has 
to be effected very gradually, and especially so in those cases 
where reduction is being done in two directions at right angles 
with each other, as in channel sections (fig. 6) and joist or 
beam sections (figs. 7 and 8). 

It might be bought, since steel is always cast previously 
to rolling, that it might be cast at once into the sectional forms 
required. But sound results could not be obtained in this 
way, because the gases occluded in the metal form blow-holes 
which are sources of weakness. The material itself, even in 
the solid portions, is not homogeneous. By removing the head 
of the ingot where the blow-holes chiefly congregate and rolling 
the remainder at a white or red heat, the metal is improved 
to consolidation, and by tlie work done upon it. To this 
fMSfiige there is no exception. 


Kolling-mills are known as “ two-high,” or “ three-high,” 
according as two or three rolls are mounted one over the other 
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Fig. I.—^Forms pf the Principal Rolled Sections, 
i, 2. Flats. 3, Flat with bevelled edges. 4, 5, Flats with rounded 
edges. 0 . Bulb bar. 7, Wedge bar. 8, Scree or grate 
bar. 9, Square. 10, 'J'riangular. xi, Hexagonal. 12, Round. 
13, Oval. 14. Hollow half-round. 15, Half-round. 16, Convex. 
17, Square-edged convex. 18, Vce. 19, O.G. 20. Angle iron. 
21. Square roof, or square throat angle. 22, Kound-backed angle. 
23, Unequal-sided angle. 24, Acute angle. 25, Obtuse angle. 
2<>, Bulb angle. 27, Tee. 28, liulb tee. 29, 30, Beams or joists, 
or girders, or H-irons. 31, Channel. 32, Zed. 33, Cruciform 
section. 34, Ihllar section. 33. Troughing. 36, 37, 38, Rail¬ 
way rail. 39, 'I'ramwav rail. Heavy crane rail. 


(figs. 2 and 3). In the two-high type the two rolls revolve 
in opposite directions, so that an ingot, slab or bloom pre¬ 
sented to the entering side is drawn in and between the rolls, 
which reduce its thickness. In the case of rolls which are 
two perfectly plain cylinders (plate-rolls) the shape produced 
is that of broad, long and flat plates or sheets. Several 
passages (passes) are required to effect the reduction required, 
because this must be gradual. I'o regulate the amount the 
top roll is set down boilily by means of screws pressing on its 
bearings which slide in the end supports (housings). In the 
case of plate-rolls, which are plain cylinders, this setting down 
must be equal at each end. The mass of the top roll is bidonced, 
to avoid shock when a plate is entering. The rolls are made 
of ca.st iron, and arc either grain rolls or chilled rolls. The 
first are formed from a tough strong grade of iron, the quality 
which is used for all the roughing down and general work. 
The second arc made of a highly mottled iron, cast against 
a cold mould (chill) of cast iron, by which a steely surface is 
obtained. These are used for fine finishing, or for imparting 
a polished surface to a section already nearly reduced to size 
in grain rolls. In later heavier practice, rolls of cast steel 
and forged steel are becoming common. They are more 
costly than iron, but more durable and much lighter for equal 
strength. I'hey are essential in armour plate rolls. The 
length ot rolls should not exceed about four times their diameter, 
for otherwise they are liable to spring and produce plates 
thicker at the centre than towards the edges. 

From this elementary design several types are derived. 
In the two-high mill it is clear that if the direction of the 
rotation of the rolls is always the same, then the plate being 
rolled must be taken back after each “ pass ” to the front 
of the rolls. Hence there is one “ lost pass ” for every reduction 
in thickness. This is the case in the “ pull-over” mill, nearly 
obsolete. In the two-high reversing miU, introduced to avoid 
this “lost pass,” as soon as a plate has gone through, the 
direction of rotation of the rolls is reversed, and the plate is 
rolled again on the backward journey, so avoiding ^e lost 
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Fig. 2.— General Arrangement of 12-in. Merchant and Guide-Mill 
Plant. (Fhomas Perry & Son Ltd.. Bilaton.) 

A, First roughing roils. B. S<x»nd ditto. C, Guide rolls for 
ovals or diamonds. I), Ditto for rounds or squares. 
E, Driving pinions. Engine. 30 in. x 22 in. cylinder, direct- 
coupled to rolls. Runs from iIm to 180 revolutions per minute 
to suit work. The shears are used for cutting the smaller 
sections, the hot saw for cutting the merchant iron. 
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Fig. 3.—12-in. Merchant Gnide-Mill and Engine. Four-set mill. 

A, B, Three-high sets. C. Works either three-high or two-high; e. being a dummy roll. D. Two- 
high Mt (guide rolls). E, Coupling pieces. F. Housings. G. IMnions. The mill is capable 
of rolling rounds, squares, flats, angles, tees or similar sections by changing the rolls. The guide 
rolls D arc used for .small sections, and tlie second set B for merchant iron (larger sections). 


p^. An alternative is the three- 
high mill, in which three rolls are 
used. Here the plate is run through 
the lower rolls and back through the 
upper ones, so that there is no reversal 
of direction of the mill as a whole, 
but the lower and upper rolls draw 
the plates in opposite directions (see 
a^o Ikon and Steel, § 139). 

Plitt-MiUs. — In Great Britain plate- 
mills ate generally two-high reversing 
mills, in America three-high mills. Another diflierenoe is that 
in Britikh practice two stands of rolls are used, in America one 
only. In the two-stand design there are two sets of rolls coupled 
endwise, one set being grain-rolls for roughing, and the other chilird 
rolls for finishing. Sets of live rollers conduct the plates to and from 
the separate rolls. The jdate-miils proper am thoee which roll 
from i in. to about 3 in. thick. Armour plate-mills am a special 
design for massive plates and sheet-mills are for thin plates or sheets 
ha^g a less thickness than } in. Armour plate-mills are of two- 
hiA reversing type usually, with forged steel rolls. They ate of 
immenie projmrtioaa, the toUera ranging firom to to t4 it. in length, 
by fna 3 to 4 it. in diameter. In sheet-mills, on the other hud. 


the rolls seldom exceed 30 in. in diameter, and they arc chilled. 
The size of sheet-mills has within the last few years m-cn consider¬ 
ably increased (since the introduction of steel sheets), and all new 
mills are made from 38 to 30 in. diameter. The mills arc of the two- 
high typo and are almost the only inatucc of the retention in 
present practice of the non-reversing mill. It is found more con¬ 
venient in this case than the reversing or the three-high mills, 
because two men roll two pieces at once, one handing over a sheet 
just rolled tnhis fellow Just as the latter has entered a sheet between 
the rolls on his side. Strip-mills are a smaller but similar type, 
used for rolling the thin narrow strips required for the hoops of 
barrels, tics for cotton bales, &c. The details of these mills cannot 
be discussed here, nor the numerous arguments in favour of the 
two systems. English practice retains the two-high reversing mill 
for all heavy work, the exceptions being those just noted. Americu 
practice letains the three-high mitt. 

Grooved Rolls .—In the mills designed for rotting various sectional 
forms the same distinction between two-high ud tbree-bigh re- 
mi^, but new problems arise. By “ sectional forms " is meant 
all those which an not plates and sheets, sndi as bus of round 
ud square section, angles, channels, nils and allied sections (fig. 1), 
for the productiu M which grooved rolls are required. The 
shapes ud proportions of these grooves are such that reduction is 
effected very gMuatty. When metal is squbesed or hammered, one, 
efieetii to ipraad it laterally, since the metal cannot be 1 
squesndinoniteetl. But the lateral extensioit is very mn 
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the longitudinal. The moat marked elfect of reduction in thickness 
is extension in length. But as there is some lateral extension, three 
courses are open : one is to Kaiige the exact amount of width re¬ 
quired for extension; another is to turn a bar over at intervals in 
order to exercise pressure on the portions extended laterally and 
obliterate them {open passe.s); anil a third is to allow the extensions 
to take the torni of fin to he cut oil subseipienlly (closed passes). 
The hrst is generally iiniiraciicahle The second can be illustrated 
by diagrams representing roll sections, 

The work of reduction is generally divided lictwcen three sets of 
rolls. The hrst arc the cogging-, or blooming-rolls, as they are 
termed in America, in which ingots are leduced to blooins with 
dimensions suitable lor rolling the various sections. In tlie.se an 
ingot of say i-t m. square may be reduced In a bloom of o in square. 
The grooves form leclaiigulur sections (box jiasse.s). The top 
roll being raised, the ingot is passed through the largest groove-; 
then the roll is lowered and it is i)as.sed through a .second time. 
Then it is turned round through oo'* and re-rolled. Afterwards 
the same processes arc gone throifgh till the last groove is leachcd. 
There is a great diflcieucc between, say. a plate and a rail, but tlie 
cogging-rolls have to be so designed as to produce blooms for varied 
tornis. There are three principal forms : the box just noticed, 
the gothic and the tliainond (tig, q), all open passes. For plates, 



Fig, g. 

A, Box Pass. B. Gothic f’ass, C, Diamond Pass, 


provision is made in " slabbing " rolls for roughing out, hrst 
in a box pass, and then in a broad flat groove, alternating with 
the square groove for correction of the edges. Gothic passes and 
diamond pa-sses produce blooms which are subseoiiently used for 
various shapes having little resemblance to each other. These 
shapes are simple, and httle difliciilty arises m the work of 
drawing down. The rolls make 40 to 50 revolutions per minute; 
the dinereiice in the area ol the cross section (draught) between 
adjacent grooves is from 10 to 25 %. 

The formative rolls for flnisheu sections are of two classes; 
roughing and finishing. The roughing-rolls approximate much 
more closely to the finished sections than the cogging-rolls, but 
the aim is to make them do duty lor a wide range of .section.s, in 
order to change them as seldom as possible. Thus the gothic pa.ss 
(fig. 4) will serve alike for rolling square or round bars. Finishing 
rolls must be changed for every dilferent section, except when slight 
diliereiices in thicknesses only are made in the webbed portion 
of a rolled section. With the exception of ronnds, sections are 
usually roughed and finished in closed passes—that is, the bar is 
wholly enclosed by the rolls. The groove in the lower roll is flanked 
by collars slightly deeper than the enclosed bar. These enter into 
grooves turnra on the upper roll, and between them the bar is 
confined (fig. 5). It passes through a succession of these grooves. 



. Fig. 5.—of Rolls for producing Angle Sections. (Thomas 
Perry A Son Ltd., Bilston.) 


being diminished in area and extended at each pose. A certain 
amoantwi fin is squeexed out and this is obliterated in the succeed¬ 
ing pgia, and more formed, until in the finUiing pose the amount 
of reduction is very alight • luriaoe-finiah the princinal 
ntult. 

Since but n slight amount of lateral extension occurs, it foUowt 
that the rednetira wholly or mainly in the vertloal plane is the 
■mA*«uabIc eoiditioa. Ronnds. squares and fiats are wholly 


reduced in this way and ofier no difficulty. The most unfavoumbie 
section is the joist or girder, the channels, tees and rails follow, 
and alter these the various angles. In rolling a channel or a girder 
sc'ctlun (hgb. 0, 7, 8), a square biuuui is taken, and passed in succes¬ 
sion through closed passes. The first produce shallow grooves in 



Fig. 6.—Keduction of Channel Section. 



Fig. 7.—Reduction of Girder Section in Roughing Rolls. 



Fig. 8. —Reduction of Girder Section in Finishing Rolls. 


the opposite faces, gradually deepening until the insides oi the 
flanges assume a definite slope. The angle ol slope becomes gradu¬ 
ally le.s.scned, and the thicknesses of web and flanges, and also the 
radius in the corners, are reduced. At the same time the width 
overthe flanges is being gradually increased. While this is going on, 
the fibres of the flanges are being strained, because the rolls run 
at a higher spccil at their penjiheries than next the body. The 
metal is being violently thrust and drawn in different ways, so that 
while economy’ lias to be studied by reducing the number of passes 
as much as possible, undue stress must he avoided by making the 
reductions as easy as is practicable. These things cannot be pul 
into a formula, but the roll-turners work by experience and em¬ 
pirical rules gathered by long practice. In order to avoid these deep 
groovings, and also severe lateral tlirusta on the rolls, angle sectioms 
ore always rolled with the slope of the flanges approximately 
equalized ; so too are zeds (fig. i, No. 32). The reduction is then 
effected with the minimum of stress to the metal. Variations an- 
readily made in the thicknesses of rolled sections without chonghig 
the rolls, by simply varying the distance between their centres. 
This is effected by the adjustment of the top roll (fig. 5). Differ¬ 
ences in thickne.ss are made in i^ths of an inch, up to a maximum of 
about I in. Another detail of design in closed passes is so to shape 
the roUs as to make any pass obliterate the fin produced in the 
previous groove. Sometimes sections are turned over to effect this, 
but often the bodies of the rolls ore turned of suitable diameters 
to produce the result. Guards are required to prevent the bars 
from becoming wrapped round the rolls (" collaring"). With 
the same object the upper roll is always made larger in diameter 
than the lower. Its speed is therefore slightly greater than that 
of the lower one. This stretches the plate or bar very slightly 
on the upper side, and so imports a downword movement to it 
towards the floor, which is what is required. The difference in 
diameter varies with circumstances, ranging from ith to about i in. 

Besides the standard tyj^ of mills noticed, the two-high and 
three-high, there are special mills. The merchant mill simply 
denotes either one of the above types used for the production of 
flat bars. The continnous mills are special designs for rolling 
small rods to be drawn into wire. In these there are several pairs 
of rolls placed in series, so that the billet is rolled from one stand to 
others in succession without re-beating. There are a number of 
different designs, one of which is the ^Igian looping mill^ so colled 
because the rod is bent backward and forward in the form of the 
letter S in its passage through adjacent sets of rolls. In another 
design a flying shear is employed, which automatically cuts off 
billets from the htr while the'latter ie traveling at the rate of 
6 or 8 ft. per second. (J. G. H.) 

BOLLOCK, ROBXKT (e. 1555-1599), the first prindpAl of 
the university of Edinburg, son David Rollock of Powis, 
near Stirling, was bom about 1555. He received his early 
education at the school of Stirli^ from Thomas Buchanan, 
a nephew of George Buchanan, and, after graduating at 
St Andrews, became a regent there in 1580. In 1583 he was 
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mppointed by the Edinburgh town council sole regent of the 
“ town’s college " (“ Academia Jacobi Sexti,” afterwards the 
university of Edinbu^h), and three years later he received 
from the same source the title of “ principal, or first master,” 
and was engaged in lecturing on philosophy. When the staff 
of the young college was increased by the appointment of 
additional regents, he assumed with consent of the presbytery 
the office of professor of theology. From 1587 he also preached 
regularly in the East Kirk every Sunday at 7 a.m., and in 1596 
he accepted one of the eight ministerial charges ol the city. 
He took a prominent part in the somewhat troubled church 
politics of the day, and distinguished himself by gentleness 
and tact, as well as ability. He was appointed on several 
occasions to committees of presbytery and assembly on pressing 
ecclesiastical business. He was elected moderator of the 
General Assembly held at Dundee in May 1597. In 1598 he 
was translated to the parish church of the Upper Tolbooth, 
Edinburgh, and immediately thereafter to that of the Grey 
Friars (then known as the Magdalen Church). He died at 
Edinburgh on the 8th of February 1599, 

RoUock wrote Commentaries on tlie Epistles to the Ephesians 
(1590) and Thessalonians (1398) and Hebrews {1605), the book 
of Daniel (1591), the Gospel of St John (1399) and some ol the 
Psalms (1398) ; an analysts of the Epistle to the Romans (139.1), 
and Galatians (1O02); also Quesiious and Answers on the Covenant 
of God (1596), and a Treatise on Effectual Calling (1597). Soon alter 
but death eleven Sermons {Cerlaine Sermons upon Several Places of 
the Epistles of Paul, 1599) were publislied from notes taken by his 
students. His Select Works were edited by W. Gunn for the Wodrow 
Society (1844-1849). 

A Life by George Robertson and Henry Charteris was reprinted 
by the Bannatyne Club in 1826. See also the introduction to the 
Select Works, and Sir Alexander Grant's History of the University 
of Edinburgh. 

ROMA, a town of Waldegrave county, Queensland, Australia, 
318 m. by rail W.N.W. of Brisbane. It is the centre of a rich 
pastoral and wheat-growing district, in which oranges and 
vines are largely grown and much wine is produced. The town 
was incorporated in 1867. Flour-milling is its chief industry. 
Pop. (1901) of town, *371; of the district, 7110. 

ROMAN, capital of the department of Roman, Rumania, 
on the main line from Czernowitz in Bukovina to Galatz, and on 
the left bank of the river Moldova, zj m. W. of its junction 
with the Sereth. Pop. (1900) 14,019, including 6099 Jews. 
'ITte river is here spanned by a fine bridge of iron. Roman has 
been the seat of a bishop since 401. Its seminwy dates from 
1402. There are several ancient churches, including a cathedral, 
built in 1541. Roman has a transit trade in the products of 
northern Moldavia. A large annual fair is held in August. 

ROHAN ARMY. In the long life of the ancient Roman army, 
the most effective and long-lived milita^ institution known to 
history, we may distinguish four principal stages, (i) In the 
earliest age of Rome the army was a national or citizen levy such 
as we find in the beginnings ol all states, (a) This mew into the 
Republican army of conquest, which gradually subdued Italy 
and the Mediterranean world. A citizen army of infantry, 
varying in size with the needs of each year, it eventually 
developed into a mercenary force with long service and pro¬ 
fessional organization. This became (3) the Imperial army of 
defence, wluch developed from a striedy citizen army into one 
which represented the provinces as well as Italy, and was 
a garrison rather than a fidd army. Lastly, (4) the assaults 
of the Barbarian horsemen compeUed both the creation of a 
fidd force distinct from the frontier garrisons and the indusion 
of a large mounted element, which soon counted for much more 
than the infantry. The Roman army had been one of foot 
soldiers; in its latest phase it was marked by that predominance 
of toe horseman whiw characterized the earlier centuries of 
the middle ages. 

So far as we can follow this long devdopment in its details, 
it was throughout continuous. So unbroken, indeed, is the 
growth that many of toe military technical terms Movived in 
use from epoch to epoch, unchanged in form toough deeply 
modified in meaning, and ordinary readers often miss the 


diversity which underlies this undiannd-seeming system. 
The term legio, lor example, occun in all toe four stages above 
outlined. But in each its significance varies. Throughout, it 
denoted citizen-soldiers 1 throughout, it denoted also a force 
which was chiefly, if not wholly, heavy infantry. But the 
setting of these two constant features varies from age to age. 
In the first period legio was the “ levy,” the whole host sum¬ 
moned to take the field. In the second periof’ it v/ns not the 
whole levy, but one of the principal .mits into vihich devdoping 
organization had divided that levy ; the “ legion ” was now 
a body of some 5000 men—the number of “ legions ” varied 
with the circumstances, and the army included other troops 
besides citizens, though they were for the most part unim¬ 
portant. In the third or Imperial age there were many legions 
(indeed, a fixed number) quartered in fixed fortresses; there 
were also other troops, numerous and important, if not yet 
so formidable os the legionaries. Finally, the legions became 
smaller units, and the other troops of the army, notably the 
cavalry, became the real fighting-hne of Rome (see Legion). 

First Slage.—'l'he history of the earliest Roman army is, as 
one might expect, both ill-recorded and contaminated with 
much legend and legal fiction. We read ol a primitive force 
of 300 riders and 3000 foot soldiers, in which the horseman 
counted for almost everything. But the numbers are clearly 
artificial and invented, while the pre-eminence accorded te-thc 
cavalry has no sequel in later Roman history. We reach 
firmer ground witli ';hc organization ascribed to Servius Tullius. 
In this system the host included all citizens from 17 to 60 years 
of age, those under 47 for service in the field, those over 46 for 
garrison duty in Rome. The soldiers were grouped at first by 
their wealth—that is, their ability to provide their own horses, 
armour, &c.—into cavalry (18 “ centuries "), heavy infantry, 
a remainder which it would be polite to call light infantry, 
and some artificers. The heavy infantry counted for most. 
Armed with long spears and divided into the three orders of 
hastati, prineipcs and iriarii (the origins and real senses of 
these names are lost), they formed a phalanx, and charged 
in a mass, while the cavalry protected the wings. The men 
were enrolled for a year—that is, for the summer cam¬ 
paign ; in the autumn, like all primitive armies, they went 
home. It has been conjectured that about the time of the 
fall of the kings the normal Roman army comprised some 
8500 infantry under 47 years of age, 5000 seniors, 1000 riders 
and 500 fabri, &c. ‘The evidence for the calculation is un¬ 
fortunately inadequate, but the result is not altogether im¬ 
probable, and it may help the resuler to realize what “ ma^ 
have been.” It must be added that this Servian system is 
closely connected with the political organization (see Roxx, 
History). 

Second Stage.—From this Servian army a series of changes 
which we cannot trace in detail produced toe Republican 
army of conquest. Our ancient authorities ascribe the chief 
reforms, to the half-legendary Camillus (foi.), who introduced 
the begiimings of pay and long service, improved the armour 
and weapons, abolished the phalanx and substituted for it an 
open order based on small subdivisions (maniples), each con¬ 
taining two centuries. 

Whatever the truth about Camillus, some such reforms 
must at some time have been esuried through, to convert the 
Servian system into the army which was eng^ed for nearly 
three centuries (from 350 B.c.) in conquering Italy and the 
world. This army broke in successitm the stout native soldiers 
of Italy and the mountaineers of Spain and overthrew the 
trained Macedonian phalanx. Once only did it fail—against 
Hannibal (see Punic Wars). But not even HmniM could 
oust it from entrenchments, and not even bis victories could 
permanentljr break its tnorvl. Much of its strength lay in the 
same qualities which made the Puritan soldiers of Qrcmiwell 
terrible—the excellent character of the common soldiers, the 
rigid discipUne, the high training. Credit, too, must be given 
to the genius of the ^pios and to toe more commonpl«| 
capacities of many fairly able generals. But the qEMMMi 
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itself deserves attention, and, as it chances, we know much 
about it, mainly from Polybius. Its elements were three :— 

(A) The principal unit was the legion, generally a division ol 
4500 men—3000 heavy infantry, 1200 lighter-armed {vetites), 
loo horse—though sometimes including as many as 6000 men. 
The heavy infantry were the liackbone of the legion. They were 
levied from the whole body of Jtoman citiiens who had some private 
means and who had not already served i(> campaigns, and in cflect 
formed a yeoman lorce. For battle they were divided into 1200 
hastati, 1200 prmtipes and boo iriarit: all had a large shield, metal 
helmet, leather cuirass, short Spanish thrusting and cutting sword, 
and in addition the haMati and prtncipts each carried two short 
heavy throwing spears [pita), while the triarii had ordinary long 
spears (see Arms and Armour). They were drawn up in three 
lines: (i) hastati, (2) principes. (3) tnam; the first two were 
divided into in maniples each (of 120 men, when the legion only 
counted 4300), the third into 10 maniples of half the strength, 
Acoordmg lo the ordinary interpretation ol our ancient authorities, 
the maniples were arranged in a che.ss-lxiard lasluon (quincunx), 
the idea being that the front row ol maniples could retire through 
the intervals in the second row without disordering it, and the second 
row could similarly advance. Recent military writers, however. 
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rloubt wliether this arrangement can lie considered workable, and 
It is possible tliaf our authorities did not really mean what has 
iK-en suppo.sed. In any case the procedure in fighting seems to 
have been simple: tlie front line discharged a volley of pita and 
rushed in with the short .sword—a sequence much like the volley 
and bayonet charge ol the i8th century—anil if this failed, the 
second line went in turn through the same process: the third line 
of triani, armed with spear instead of ptlum, was a reserve. The 
vehtes, armed with javelins, were either broken up among the heavy¬ 
armed centuries or used as skirmishers or as aids to the cavalry. 
The 300 cavalry, however, were (it seems) of little account—a 
natural result if, ns we have reason to think, the horses were small 
and stirrups were not used. The officers of the legion consisted of : 
(a) Six tribunes, in part elected by the comitia, in piut appointed by 
the consuls, and holding command in rotation. They were either 
veteran officers, sometimes oven ex-magistrates, or young noblemen 
lieginning their career. (/>) Sixtj’ centurions, each commanding 
one century, or. rather, a pair commanding each maniple. They were 
chosen by the tribuni's from among the veteran soldiers serving at 
the time and were arranged in a complicated hierarchy, by means 
of which a centurion might move upwards till he became primus 
pilus, senior centurion of the first maniple of triarii, the chief officer 
in the legion, (c) There were also standard-bearers and other 
under-oflicers, tor whom reference must be made to specialist 
publications. 

(B) Besides the legions, composed ol citixens. the Roman army 
included contingents from the Italian " allies " socti), subjects of 
Rome. These contingents appear to have been large; in many 
armies we find as many socii as legionaries, but we arc Ignorant of 
details. The men were armed and drilled like the legionaries, but 
they served not in legions but in cohorts, smaller units of 400-500 men. 
and their conventional positions seem to have been on the wings of 
the legions. They were principally infantry, but included also a 
fairly largo proportion of cavalry. Despite their numbers, they 
do not appear to have rankeil with the heavy legionary infantry, 
and they were probably used more as detachments from the main 
army than as infantry of the line. 

(C) Tle.sidcs legionaries and socii, tlie Roman army included 
non-ltolian troops of special kinds, Balearic slingers, Numidian 
horsemen, Rhodtans, CelfibcTians and others: at Trasimene, for 
example (217 b.c.). the Roman army included 600 Cretan archers. 
The numbers ol these awrilia varied; probably they were not 
numerous till the latest days of the Republic. 

Composition anti Siso 0/ Armies in the Second Stape .—According 
to the genera, practice, each of the two consuls, if he took the 
field alone, commanded an army of two legions with appropriate 
soeti. 11 the two consuls combined their forces, commanding the 
loint force in rotation {as often occurred), the total would be—accord- 
mg to our authorities—four legions, each of 4200 infantry, the same 
number of " allied " infantry (in all 33,(100 infantry), 1200 l^ionary 
cavalry and about 3600 "allied” cavalry—38,400 men. Such, lor 
example, was the Roman army at Treble (218 n.c.). where (says 
Pembina )there fought ib.ooo legionaries and so.ooo allied infantry. 
no total number of men in the field could be increased ; we even 
ll|pt ^ 2J legions serving at one time in the Second I^nic War. 


Just be fore this war, in 225 n.c., the total strength of Rome was 
reckoned at three-quarters of a million, of which about 05,000 were 
in the field and 55,000 were in a reserve at Rome; ol the total, 
325,000 were Roman citirens and 443,000 (apparently a rough 
Estimate) were allies. The battle order in normal circuinstanoes 
was .simple. In the centre stood the legionary infantry : on each 
side of that was the allied infantry: on the wings the cavahy. 
Hut sometimes the legions were held in reserve and the brunt (and 
honour) of the fight was left to the allies. Sometimes, when the 
army was a double force, one commander’s troops fought and the 
others lay in reserve. Frequently the attack was begun by one- 
wing, as by Caesar at Pharsalus. At llipa in Spain Scipio put his 
Spanish auxiliaries in the centre, his Roman troops on the wings, 
and attacked with both wings. The chief command of the army 
fell (as stated above) to the consul, if present, or, if two consuls 
acted together, to them in turn. In default of consuls, a pro- 
consul, praetor, or propraetor, in charge of a province, would 
command. 

Development from the Second Stage to the Third. —Towards 
the end of the Republic many changes began to work them¬ 
selves out in the Roman army. If Camillus began the system 
of pay and long service, it was effectually developed by long 
foreign wars in Spain and in the East. Moreover, the growth 
of Romo as a wealthy state tended to wreck the old theory 
that every citizen was a soldier, and favoured a division of 
labour between (r.g.) the merchant and the military, while 
the increasing complexity of war required a longer training and 
a more professional soldier. In consequence, the old restriction 
of legionary service tor men with some sort of private properly 
was abolished by Marius about 104 n.c. and the legionaries 
now became wholly proletariate and professionals. By a 
second change, also connected with the name of Marius, the 
legion was reorganized as a body of 6000 men in fio centurie.s, 
divided into 10 cohorts instead of (as hitherto) into 30 
maniples ; the unit of tactical action thus became a body of 
600 instead of 120. I'liis was probably an adaptation within 
the legion of the system of cohorts already in use for the con¬ 
tingents of the socii. Soon after, the extension of the Roman 
franchise to all Italians converted allies and subjects into 
citizens, and the socii into legionaries. A fourth change 
abolished the legionary cavalry and greatly increased the 
auxilia (C above). And, finally, the appearance of great 
military leaders in place of civilian statesmen, and of pretenders 
to a throne in place of patriots, familiarized the world with the 
notion of large standing armies commanded by permanent 
chiefs, and at the same time destroyed discipline and military 
1 yalty. 

Third Stage.—The Imperial Army of Defence. —The evils of 
the Civil Wars (49-31 b.c.) furnished the first emperor, Augu.stus, 
with both the opportunity and the necessity for reforming the 
army. Disorganization had reigned for twenty years. It was 
needful to restore loyalty and system alike. Augustus did 
this, as he did all his work, by adapting the past: yet there is 
some truth in the view of his latest historian, von Domaszewski, 
that his army reforms were his greatest and most original work. 
The main lines of his work are simple. The Imperial army 
consisted henceforward of two classes or grades of troops, 
abo t equal in numbers if unequal in importance. The first 
grade were the legions, recruited from Roman citizens, whether 
resident in Italy or in the provinces. The second grade was 
formed by the auxilia, recruited from the subjects (not the 
citizens) of the Empire in the provinces, organized in cohorts 
and aloe and corresponding somewhat to both the socii and 
the auxiliaries (B, C abov^ of the Republican army. There 
were also in Rome special "household” troops (see Prae¬ 
torians), and a large body of vigiles who were both fire brigade 
and police. 

(A) The legion of the Empire was what Marius had left it— 
fioex) heavy infantry divided into 10 cohorts: Auinutus added 
only 120 horsemen to serve as despatch-riders and the Hke. The 
supreme command was no longer in the hands of the six tribunes. 
According to a practice which had sprung up in the latest Republic 
it was in the hands of a legatus legionis, deputy of the general (now 
of the emperor, commander-in-chlef of the whole army) and a 
man usually of senatorial rank and position. The six tribnne.s 
assisted him, in theory: in practice they were now little more than 
young men of good birth learning their buriness or wasting their 
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time. The real officers of the legion were the ho centurions, men I 
who (at least in the early Empire) generally served up from the 
ranks, and who knew their work. The senior centurion, primus ptius, 
was an especially important oflicer, and on retirement Ireiiueiitly 
became prar/retus casirorunt, “camp adjutant," or obtained other 
proiiiolioii. Below the centurioii.s were under officers, standard- 
fiearcrs, option,’!., clerks and the like. The tivn themselves were 
recruited irom the body of Roman citizens (though we may believe 
that birth-certilicates were not always deinaudcd). During the 
isl century Italy, and particularly north Italy, provided tiie bulk 
of the recruits. After A.n. 70, recruiting in 'Italy for the legions 
’iractie.dlv te.iseil and men were ilrawn from the Rom.anized towns 
of the provinces. After Hadrian, each province seems to have 
supplied most of the men for the legion (if any) stationed 111 it, and 
so many sons of soldiers born during service (. asfrriisrs' Hoi ked to Hie 
.11 my tlial a military caste idniost grew up. The term of service wa.s 
111 full, twenty years, at least ill theory but recruiting was voluntary 
.and when men were short discharges were often withheld. On 
discharge, the cx-legionary received a bounty or land : many 
foloniae (municipalities) were established m the provinces by certain 
emperors for the special purpose of taking discharged veterans— 
.lecording to a custom of wdiicli the first instances occur in the latest 
Republican age. On the whole, the legionary was still the typical 
•' Roman " soldier. 11 he was no longer Italian, he was generally 
of citizen birth and always of citizen rank, anil his coiincxion with 
the Empire and the government was real Each legion bore a 
title and a number (eg. II. Augusta, III. Gallica). Ihe custom of 
using such titles and numluirs can be detected sporadically in the 
latest Republic, and many titles and numbers then borne by legions 
jiassed on into tlie Empire with the legions themselves, .\s Augustus 
gradually became master of the world, he found himself with three 
.irmies, his own and those of Li'pidus and Antony ; from the tliree 
he chose certain legions to form Ins new standing army, and he left 
these with the titles and numbers which they had previously borne, 
although that concession resulted in three legions numlwred 111. 
and two numbered iV., V., VI. and X. respectively. Similar titles 
and numbers were given to legions raised afterwards either to 
till nj) gaps caused by disaster or to increase the army. Here, as 
uLsewhere in the Roman and above all in the Augustan system, 
precedent defied logic. 

(B) Besides the legions Au.giisfus developed a new order of 
ifMxifiu. Auxiliaries fas is said above) had served occasionally in 
the Republican armies since about Z50 n.c., and in the latest Re¬ 
public large bodies of them had Ireen enlisted in the armies o( ciin- 
tvnding generals. Tlius Caesar in Gaul enrolled a division of native 
tkiiils. free men but not citizens of Rome, which ranked from the 
lirsi in .all but legal status as a legion, the “ Alaiidae," and in due 
course was formally admitteil to the legionary list (legio V.). But this 
use of non-citizens had been limited in extent and confined in normal 
circumstances to special troojis such as slingers or Ixiwmen. This 
casual practice .\iigustus reduced, or rather extended, to system, 
following in many details the scheme of the Republican socti and 
veiling the novelty under old titles. Henceforward, regiments of 
infantry {cohorles) dr cavalry (a/as), 500 or 1000 strong, were regularly 
ratsed (apparently, by voluntary recruiting) from the non-citizen 
populations of the provinces and formed a force almost equal in 
numbers (and perhaps ultimately much more than equal) to the 
legions. The men who served in these units were less well paid and 
served longer than the legionaries; on their discharge they received 
a bounty and the Roman franchise for themselves and wife and 
children. They were commanded by Roman praefecii or trihurU, 
and were no doubt required to understand Roman orders; they 
must have generally become Romanized and fit lor the citizenship, 
but they were occasionally (at least in the ist century A.D.) permitted 
to retain tribal weapons and methods of fighting and to serve under 
the command of tribal leaders, who were at once their chiefs and 
Roman officers. These auxiliaries provided both the whole of the 
archers. *c., and nearly the whole of the cavalry of the army; 
they alra included many foot regiments. A peculiar arrangement 
(to which no exact parallel seems to occur in any other army) was 
'hat a cohort of 500 men might include .380 foot and 120 horse and 
a cohort of 1000 men or yfio foot and 240 horse (cohors n^uiiata), 
nnd an ala might similarly include a proportion of foot {ala pMitata). 
Each regiment bore a number and a title, the latter often derived 
irom the officer who had raised the corps {ala Indiana, raised by one 
lulius Indus) or, still more often, from the tribe which supplied 
the first recruits {cohort VII. Gallorum. cohort II. Hispanorum nml 
thelike). To what extent recruiting remained territorial is uncertain; 
after the ist century, probably, the territorial names meant in most 
cases very little. The total number of the auxiliary regiments 
probably varied from time to time and can at present hardly be 
guessed'. 

Composition of Armies and Distribution of Troops in the Third 
Stage.—U the system of legions and auxilia in the early Empire 
was novel, the use made of them was no less so. The latest 
Republic offers to the student the spectacle of large field armies, 
and though it also reveals a counter tendency to assign special j 
legions to special provinces, that tendency is very feeble. | 


Augustus ended the era of large field armies: he could, indeed, 
leave no such weapons for future pretenders to the throne. H> 
keeping the Empire within set frontiers, he developed thecounler 
tendency. That policy exactly suited the military position in his 
time. The early Roman Empire had not to face—us Kritnin or 
KranceorCicrmanymiglit have to face to-day—Ihedanger of a war 
with an etjual enemy, needing the inobilizut ion of all its tint ioniil 
forces. From Augustus till a.i>.25o Rome had no confermtnous 
foi- from whom to (car invasion. I’arlhia. hi r one and dangerous 
equal, was far away in the East nnd little able to strike home. 
Elsewhere, her frontiers bordered more or less wild barbarians, 
who might often harass, but could not do serious harm. To 
meet this there was need, not of a strong army concentrated in 
one or two cantonments, but of many small garrisons scattered 
along each frontier, with a few stronger fortresses to act as 
military centres adjacent to these garrisons. 

Accordingly, a sy'stem grew up under Augustus and his im¬ 
mediate sucec.ssors whereby the whole army was distributed 
along the frontiers or in specially disorderly districts (such as 
N.W. Spain) in permanent garrisons. On the actual frontiers 
and on the chief roads leading to them were numerous cohorts 
and alae of auxiliaries, garrisoning each its own castellum of 3-7 
acres in extent, t'losc behind the frontiers, or even on them, 
were the twenty-five legions, each (with a few exceptions of early 
date) holding its own fortress (castra stalwa or hiberna) of 50-bo 
acres. Details varied at different times. Sometimes, where no 
Rhine or Danube helped, and where outside enemies were manv. 
the frontier was further fortified by a continuous wall of wooden 
palisades (as in part of Germany, see Limbs) or of earth or stone 
(as in Britain, see article Britain, Roman), or the boundary 
might be guarded by a road patrolled from forts planted along it 
(as in part of Roman Africa). The result was a long frontier 
guard covering Britain and Europe from the German Ocean 
to the Black Sea, and the upper Euphrates valley, and the edpc 
of the .Sahara south of Tunis and Algeria and Morocco, while 
the wide Empire behind it was little troubled by the prc.sencc 
of soldiers. 

The following table shows the disposition of the legions about 
A.n. T20 and for many decades subsequently. It would be im¬ 
possible, even if space allowed, to add the auxiliaries, since the 
details of their distribution are too little known. But it may 
be in general as.sumrd that the total number of auxiliaries in 
any province was little less, and probably rather greater, than 
the number of legionaries, and the sizes of the various provincial 
armies can thus be calculated roughly. Thus Britain was held 
probably by 35,000-40,000 men. Each provincial army was 
commanded either by the governor of the province or (in a 
few exceptional cases) by the senior legalus of the legions 
stationed there;— 

Britain ... II. Augusta (Itca Silurum, now Caer- 

leon). 

... -VI. Victrix {Eburacum, York). 

,, ... XX. Valeria'Viclrix(D«ea. Chester). 

Lower Germany 

(:clower Rhine) I. Minervia (Bonnn, Bonn). 

„ „ XXX. Ulpia Victrix (Ve/ero, Xanten). 

Upper Germany . XXII. Pmnigenia (Afogun/iifcioii, Mainz). 

„ , VIII. Augusta (drjen/ora/r.Strassburg). 

Pannonia (Danube to 

Semlin) X. Gemina(Vi*i/o 4 o*a, Vienna). 

„ ,. XIV. Gemma (CarniiM/uiB. Petronell). 

.. ,. I. Adiutrix(Brige/ia, nearKotnom). 

„ tl. Adiutrix {Aquincum, near Buda¬ 

pest). 

Upper Moesia (Middle 

Danube) IV. Flavin (SixgfdSwum, Belgrade). 

„ „ VII. Claudia (Kiwi'iiatiiwn. Kostolac). 

Dacia (now 

Transylvania) . XIII. Cemlna(. 4 pw/«i«. Karlabiirg). 

Lower Moesia (Lower 

Danube) 1 . Italics (A/oear.Sistov). 

„ „ XI. Claudia (DiirMInram.Silistria). 

., ,. V. Mocedonica (Treesmis. Tglitza). 

Asia Minor (Cappadocia) XV. Apolhnaris (So/ate, Armenian fron¬ 

tier). 

„ XU. Fulnunata {Mofitonq, on ii{i{|||l 

Euphrates). 
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Syria . 

. XVI. 


IV. 


VI. 


ill. 

Judaea 

X. 

Arabia 

III. 

bgypt 

11 . 

Africa 

III. 

Spam 

VII. 
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i'lavia {Samosata, on upper 
Euphrates). 

Scytluca | 

InTrata [near Antioch (?). 
c;alHc» f 

Kretensis (Jerusalem). 

Cyrenaica (Uos/ra). 

Trajana (near Alexandria—a dis¬ 
orderly city). 

Augusta (Lamhacsis). 

(leniina (/-/'^.'<‘^ Leon, in N.W. 
Spain) 


much was left to the chief officers in each province. Here, 
as elsewhere in the Empire, we trace a love if not for Home 
Rule, at least for Devolution. There was, however, a central 
finance office in Rome for the special purpose of meeting the 
bounties (or equivalent) due to discharged soldiers. This was 
established by Augustus in A.P. 6 with the title aerarium 
militare, and had. for receipts, the yield of two taxes, a 5 % 
legacy duty and a i % on sales (or perhaps only on auction- 
sales). The legacy duly did not touch legacies to near relations 
or legacies of small amount. 


The total (j 1 legionaries may be put at about 180,000 men, 
the auxiliaries at about 200.000. If we exclude the “ hou.se- 
hold ” troops at Rome, the police fleets on the Mediterranean, 
and the local militia in some districts, we may put the regular 
army of the Empire at about 400.000 men. This army, as will 
be plain, was framed on much the same ideas as the British 
army of the lyth century. It was meant not to light against 
a first-class foreign power, but to keep the peace and guard the 
frontiers of dominions threatened by scattered barbarian raids 
and risings. ]<'ield army there was none, nor any need. If 
special danger threatened or some special area was to he con¬ 
quered—such as southern Britain (a.u. 43) or a little land across 
the upper Rhine (a.ii. 74)—detachments (vexillationrs) were 
sent by legions and sometimes also by auxiliaries in adjacent 
provinces, and a field force was formed sufficient for the moment 
and the work. 

Change Irani the Third Period to the Fourth. —Two principal 
causes brought gradual change to the Augustan army. In the 
first place, the pax Romana brought such prosperity to many 
districts that they ceased to provide sufficient recruits. The 
Romans, like the British in India, had more and more to look 
to uncivilized regions and even beyond their borders. Hence 
comes, in the 2nd century’ and after, a new class of numeri or 
cunei or vexillationes who used (like the earlier auxiliaries) their 
national arms and tactics and imported into the army a more 
and more non-Roman element. This tendency became very 
marked in the 3rd century and bore serious fruit at its close. 
And, secondly, the old days of mere frontier defence were over. 
The barbarians began to beat on the walls of the Empire as 
early as a.i>. j6o: about a.ti. 230 they here and there got 
through, and they came henceforward in ever-growing numbers. 
Moreover, they came on horseback, bringing new tactics for the 
Roman infantry to face, and they came in huge ma.sses. We 
may doubt if any military system could have permanentlv 
stayed this astonishing torrent. But the Empire did what it 
could. It enlisted barbarians to fight barbarians, and added 
freely—too freely, perhaps, if there was any choice—to the non- 
Roman elements of the army. It increased its cavalry and 
began to lorm a distinct field force. 

Fourth Period. —The results are seen in the reforms of 
Diocletian and Constantine the Great (a.d. 284-c. 320). New 
frontier guards, styled limitanei or riparienses. were established, 
and the old army was reorganized in field forces which accom¬ 
panied or might accompany the emperors in war (comitatenses, 
palatini). The importance of the legions dwindled ; tho chief 
soldiers were the mercenaries, mostly Germans, enlisted from 
among the barbarians. New titles now appear, and it becomes 
plain even to the casual reader that in many points the new 
order is not the old. -The details of the system arc as compli¬ 
cated as all the administrative machinery of that age. Here it 
is enough to point out that the significance of such officers and 
titles as the dux and the romr.t (duke, count) lies ahead in the 
history of the middle ages, and not in the past, the history of 
the Roman army itself. 

War OSke, General Staff. —Under the Republic we do not 
find, and indeed should not expect to find, any central body 
which was especially entrusted with the development of the 
■ray syste nupt military finance or military policy in wars. 
Even und||M|L Empire, however, there was no such organiza- 
Jion. or, as MM^der-in-chief, and his more or 

decided questions of policy. 

jyjmy warih |roup of provincial armies that I 
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ROMAN ART. (i) Introductory: History of Recent Research. 
—The scientific study of ancient Roman art dates from a com¬ 
paratively recent period. The great artists of the Ri'nai.s,sancc. 
lieaded by Raphael and Michelangelo, showed no lack of apprecia¬ 
tion for such models as the bas-reliefs of Trajan’s Column ; 
and it is sufficient to name Mantegna’s “ Triumph of Caesar ” 
in order to recall the influence exerted by Roman historical 
sculpture upon their choice and treatment of monumental 
subjects ; but their eyes were fixed on the Greek ideal, however 
imperfectly represented by monuments then accessible, and 
the supremacy of this standard became c.stabli.shed beyond 
challenge. In the i8th century Winckelmann, the founder 
of the science of classical archaeology, directed the gaze of 
students and critics towards the glories of classical Greek art, 
which he divined behind the copies which filled the palaces 
and museums of modern Rome; * and the rediscovery of the 
extant remaias of that art, which began early in the 19th 
century and stilt continues, has naturally absorbed the attention 
of the great majority of classical archaeologists. Neverthe¬ 
less, towards the close of the 19th century, when the main 
lines of Greek artistic development had been firmly traced 
and interest was aroused in its later offshoots, critics were led 
to examine more closely the products of the Roman period. 
As early as 1874 I’hilippi had published a study of Roman 
triumphal reliefs; “ but his intention was to show that they 
were derived from the paintings exhibited on the occasion of 
a triumph—a theory which can no longer be maintained— 
and not to determine their place in the history of art. In 
1893, however, Alois Riegl published a series of essays on the 
history of ornament under the title of Stilfragen, in one of 
which he expressed the opinion that “ there was in the antique 
art of the Roman Empire a development along the ascending 
line and not merely a decadence, as is universally believed.” 
This thesis was taken up two years later by Franz Wickhoff 
in a preface contributed to the reproduction in facsimile of 
the illustrated MS. of Genesis in the imperial library at Vienna. 
Wickhoff contended that, whilst the art of the Augustan period 
was the culmination of that which had flourished under the 
Hellenistic monarchies, it wax succeeded by an outburst of 
genuinely Roman artistic effort, which reached the height of 
its achievement in the reliefs and portrait-sculpture of the 
Flavian period, and gave birth in the 2nd century* A.I). to the 
monuments of the ‘‘ continuous ” style of representation ex¬ 
emplified by the imperial columns. Wickhoff’s work has 
become familiar to English readers through Mrs Strong’s 

‘ The eleventh book o£ Winckelmann’s Gescliichle der Kunst. 
which deals with art under the Rontans, contains notable proois 
of the author’s sureness of vision; for example, he divinra the 
true date and affinities of the reliefs in the Villa Borghese, after¬ 
wards ymngly attributed to the time of Claudius (see below). 

• " Uher die rhmischen Triumphalreliefs und ihre Stellung in 
der Knnstgrschichte" tAbhandlungen der sdehs. Gesetteck. der 
Wissenschalten, vi., 1874). 
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excellent translation, with copious illustrations, which ap¬ 
peared in 1900; in Uie following year Riegl published the 
first (which, by reason of hi' untimely death, remains the only) 
volume of his Lafe Roman Industrial Art in Austria and Hungary, 
in the opening chapters of which he endeavours to show that 
the later transformations of Roman art in the ind and suc¬ 
ceeding centuries after Christ continue to mark a definite 
advance. On the other hand, the originality of Roman art 
under the Empire was called in question by Josef Strzygowski, 
whose first important work on the subject. Orimt oder Ram. 
appeared in 1901. Strzygowski holds that even in the imperial 
period, Rome was receptive rather than creative ; that what 
is termed " Roman imperial art ’’ i.s in reality the latest phase 
of Hellenistic art, whose chief centres are to be sought in Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt; and that this late Hellenistic art 
was itself gradually transformed by the invading spirit of the 
East into that Hyzuntine art which is half (Ireek and half 
OrienUl, but wholly un-Roman. Tlie problem thus stated 
will presently be discussed; in the meantime it is to be noted 
that the principal monuments which fall within our province 
have been at length rendered accessible to students by a series 
of adequate reproductions. In sculpture, the reliefs of Trajan’s 
Column have been published by Cichorius, and those of the 
column of Marcus Aurelius by Petersen and others ; in metal¬ 
work. the treasure of Bosco Reale has been reproduced in the 
ManumerUs Riot, and that of Hildesheim has been published 
by the authorities of the Berlin Museum; a series of repro¬ 
ductions, including all the important examples of Roman 
painting, is issued by the firm of Bruckmann under the super¬ 
vision of Paul Herrmann ; and the imcicnt paintings preserved 
in the Vatican library, which include some of Ute most famous 
examples of the art, were published and described by Dr Nogara 
in 1907. The discussion of the date to be assigned to the 
Trophy of Trajan at Adam-Klissi in the Dobruja, initiated by 
Adolf Furtwangler, has led to a closer study of the remains 
of Roman provincial art; and the discovery of the founda¬ 
tions of the Ara Pacis Augustae at Rome, together with addi¬ 
tional remains of its sculptured decoration, has given an impulse 
to the study of Roman historical monuments. In this field 
important contributions to knowledge have been made by 
members of the British school at Rome, which will be noticed 
below. Finally, the history of Roman sculpture has for the 
first time been systematically and comprehensively treated 
by Mrs Strong in a handbook whose copious and well-chosen 
illustrations add greatly to its value. Thus the necessary 
equipment has been furnished for students of the problem 
presented by Roman art. 

(j) NaUmud Roman Art; Landmarks of its History. —It is 
impossible to speak of a specifically Roman national art until we 
approach the latest period of Republican history. The germs 
of artistic endowment which existed in the Roman character 
were not developed until her political institutions were matured 
and her supremacy in the Mediterranean established. Up to 
that time such works of art as were produced in, or imported 
into, Rome were without exception Greek or Etruscan. Both 
in Etruria and in Latium Greek artists were commissioned to 
decorate the temples in which wood and terra-cotta took the 
place of the marble which Greece alone could afford to use. In 
496 B.C., according to tradition, two Greek artists, Damophilos 
and Gorgasos, decorated the temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera 
with paintings and sculpture; when the temple was restored 
by Augustus their terra-cotta reliefs were carefully removed 
and framed.* But most of the early sculpture preserved in 
Rome doubtless belonged to the “ Tuscan ” school, whose 
works Pliny* quotes as evidence that there was an art of 
statuary native to Italy. It is true that Etruscan art was 
dependent for its motives and technique on Greek models; 
but in its portraiture—notably in the reclining figures which 
adorn Etruscan sarcopl^i—we can trace the uncompromising 
realism and close attention to detail which are native to Italian 

>H. 1 V. XXXV. 154. 

’Ibid, xxxiv. 34; cf. 43 ; and see Quint, xii. 10. i. 
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soil; the fragments of temple-sculptures which have been 
preserved arc of less value, since, if not the work of Greeks, 
they arc entirely Greek in conception. Roman portraiture 
undoubtedly continues the Etruscan tradition. It was a 
common custom in Etruria to decorate the urn containing the 
ashes of the dead with a lid in the form of the human head 
(such urns arc called canopi), and the same desire to record the 
features of the departed produced the waxen masks, or imaginrs. 
which were preserved in the houses of the Roman aristocracy. 
In architecture, too, Roman builders learnt much from their 
Etruscan neighbours, from whom they borrowed the character¬ 
istic form of their temples, and perhaps also the prominent use 
of the arch and vault. But the stream tif Etruscan influence 
was met by a counter-current from the south, where the Greek 
colonics in Campania provided a natural channel by which 
Hellenic ideas reached the Latin race ; and Roman architects 
soon abandoned the purely Etruscan type of temple for one 
which closely followed western Greek models. The conquests 
of the later Republic, however, brought them into more direct 
contact with the art of Greece proper. Beginning from 21 z b.c. . 
when Marcellus de.spoiled Syracuse of its principal statues, everv 
victorious general adorned his triumph with masterpieces of 
Greek art, whether of sculpture or of painting, and, when 
Philhellcnism became the ruling fashion at Rome, wealthy 
connoisseurs formed private collections drawn from the Greek 
provinces—Greek craftsmen, moreover, were employed in the 
decoration of the palaces ol the Roman nobles and capitalists, 
which scarcely differed from those of the great Hellenistic 
cities. Except in portraiture, there was nothing character¬ 
istically Roman in the art which flourished in Rome in the time 
of Caesar and Cicero. But the remains of an altar, preserved 
partly at Munich and partly in the Louvre (Plate II. fig. 10), 
which is believed with good rca.son to have been set up by 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus shortly before 30 B.c., furnish an 
early cxamp|e of the historical, or, to speak more exactly, 
commemorative art, to whose development the Empire gave so 
powerful an impulse. On the one face of the altar we find a 
Greek subject—the marriage of Poseidon and Amphitrite,— 
on the other a Roman sacrifice, the suovetaurilia, with oUier 
scenes from the life of the army. Augustus enlisted art, as he 
did literature, in the service of the new order. The remarkable 
technical dexterity which characterizes all forms of art in this 
period—silver plate and stucco decoration, as well as sculpture 
in the round or in relief—is purely Greek; but the form is 
filled with a new content. For Augustus determined to enlist 
art as well as literature in the service of the new regime, and 
this purpose was served not only by public monuments, such 
as the Ara Pacis Augustae (Plate 11 . figs. 11-13), but by tbc 
masterpieces of the silversmith’s and gem-engraver’s art (Plate 
VII. figs. In the art, as in the literature of the Augustan 

age, classicism was the dominant note, and the naturalism so 
congenial to the Italian temperament was repressed, though 
never extinguished. The result of this was that undrt the 
Julio-Gaudian dynasty academic tradition filled the place of 
inspiration, and Roman art failed to discover its vocation. A 
change came under the Flavian emperors. The painters who 
decorated with fairy landscapes the walls of Roman palaces, 
untrammelled by the conventions of official art, introduced 
into Rome a summary method of working, which has much in 
common with that of the modem impressionist school; and 
the sculptors of the Flavian period laid to heart the lesson taught 
by their successful “ illusionism ” (to borrow Wickboff’s term). 
We shall see that this is true of ail forms of sculpture—historical 
sculpture, portraiture and decorative ornament; and we arc 
entitled to rank this Flavian art as the specific creation of 
imperial Rome, whatever may have beep the precise nationality 
of the individ^ workers who adorned the new capital of the 
world. But this phase was of short duration; and the Komon 
spirit, which in harmony with that of Greece had product 
such brilliant results, triumphed under Trajan and found its 
characteristic expression in the “ epic in stone ” with ’whii^ 
his column is adorned. Wickhoff claims the " contihuftiilS 
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style in wliu;li tbc artist recounts Ihe Dacian campaigns of 
'I'rajan as a creation of the Roman genius. We shall sec that 
the term is not altogether a happy one ; but there is good 
reason (as will be shown tielow) for the belief that the designer 
ol the column, however profoundly influenced in his selection 
ol motives and in his composition of individual scenes by 
fireek tradition, neiertheli’ss worked out his main principles 
lor himself. The riali.sm of the Roman is shown in the minute 
rendering of deUiils. which makes the reliefs a pricele,ss source 
of information as to military antiquities. Historical art 
achieved no le.ss a triumph in the great frieze from Trajan’s 
l•■orum (Plate Jl. lig. lO), and in Ihe panels of the arch at 
lienevento. Imposing as these works arc, they suffer from 
the defects incidental to an art which endeavours to express 
too much. Overcharged with detail, and packed with meanings 
which reveal themselves only to patient study, they lack the 
spacious and rc|)oseful character of (Ircek art; while, if we 
regani only- their decorative function, we must admit that the 
excess of ornamental surface mars the effect of the buildings 
which they adorn. Along the path thus marked out, Roman 
art continued to progress ; it is true that under the influence 
ol Hadrian there was a brief rcnais.sance of classicism which 
gave birth to the idealized type of Antinous, and to certain 
eclectic works which belong to Greek rather than to Roman 
art ; but the historical reliefs which survive from the Antonine 
period, and more especially the sarcophagi, which reproduce 
scenes of Greek mythology with a rlo.se adherence to the letter 
but a fresh artistic spirit, show that the new leaven was at work. 
J'he main fart underlying Ihe changes of the time was the loss 
of the true principles of plastic art, which even in Hellenistic 
times had become obscured by the introduction of pictorial 
methods into relief-sculpture, (iolour, rather than form, now 
took the highest place in the gamut of artistic values. Painting, 
indeed, so far as our scanty knowledge goes, was not practised 
with conspicuous success ; but the art of mosaic was carried 
to an extraordinary degree of technical perfection ; and in 
strictly plastic art the choice of material was often determined 
by qualities of colour and transparency. For example, por¬ 
phyry, basalt and alabaster of various hues were used by the 
sculptor in preference to white marble ; and new conventions, 
such a.s the plastic rendering of the iris and pupil of the eye, 
were dictated by the ever-growing need for contrasts of light 
and shadow. This )^cat revolution in taste has been traced, 
and doubtless with justice, to the permeation of the Graeco- 
Roman world of the and century by oriental ideas. The East 
has always preferred colour to form, and richness of ornament 
to significance of subject; and in art, as in religion, the West 
was now content to borrow. Roman official art, however, 
continued to produce the historical monuments which the 
achievements of the time demanded; but the principles of 
figure-composition were less fully grasped. The reliefs of the 
Aurelian Column form u leas intelligible series than those of the 
Column of Trajan ; and the panels of the Arch of Septimius 
Severus, with their bird’s-eye perspective, have hot inaptly 
been compared to Flemish tapestries. The c.xtravagance and 
pomp of the dynasty founded by Septimius Severus filled Rome 
with such works as the art of the time could produce; and 
the busts of Caracsdla show that in portraiture Roman crafts¬ 
men retained their cunning. Even during the anarchv which 
followed masterpieces such as the portrait of Philip the Arabian 
were produced ; and during the reign of Gallienus (a.d. 253-268), 
which saw the dismemberment of the Empire, there was a note¬ 
worthy outburst of artistic activity, whose products are seen 
m tlw naturalistic portraits of the emperor and his court.* 
Biu by the close of the 3rd century a further transformation 
had taken place, which coincided with the political revolution 
by which the absolute monarchy of Diocletian succeeded to 
the principate of Augustus. The portraits of Constantine 
and bis house can no Icmger be termed naturalistic ; they are 

' ** is very reiparli,sbl|btt!KL the coin-portraits of tlie Gallic 
Postumif* are executed in precisely the 

•••jfSIjflc : the cotiM m wi il islfett her at Trier or at Cologne. 


monumental, both in scale and in conception, and, above all, 
their rigid “ frontality ” carries us back at a bound to the 
primitive art of the East. The classical standard set by the 
Greek genius had ceased to govern art, although the fund of 
types which Hellenism had created still furnished subjects to 
the artist, or was made the vehicle by which the new ideas 
derived from Christianity were expressed. The Roman spirit 
was still strong enough to maintain that interest in the human 
form and the representation of dramatic events which was 
lacking in the Oriental ; but in the monuments of the Constan- 
tinian period, such as the narrow friezes of the Arch of Con¬ 
stantine, we can see nothing but the work of artists who had 
lost touch with true plastic principles, in spite of the ingenious 
arguments adduced by Kiegl. If we are to seek for signs of 
progress, it must be rather in the domain of architecture, which 
had never ceased to make advances in dealing with the spatial 
and constructive problems prcsenled by the great building 
works of the Empire ; it was now railed upon to face a fresh 
task in providing (Christians with a fit place for public worship, 
in the solution of this problem the architects of the 4th century 
showed a wonderful fertility of resource ; but to de.scribe their 
achievements would be to pass the confines ot Roman art in the 
proper sense of the word. 

(3) Individual Arts, (a) Architecture. —This branch of the 
subject may be studied in the article ARCHiTEcniRE, and illu.s- 
trations will be found in other articles (Capital ; Column ; 
Order ; Triumph ai. Arch ; (ire.). Architecture, regarded 
as a fine art, had been brought by the Greeks to the highest 
perfection of which it was capahle under the limitations which 
they imposed upon themselves. The Greek temple appeals 
to the aesthetic sense by the simplicity and harmony of its 
proportions as well as by the rational correspondence between 
function and decoration in its several members. On these lines 
there was no room for progress. It is true that the Etruscans 
modified the type of the Greek temple and profoundly influenced 
Roman construction in this respect. The Etruscan temple 
was not approached on all sides by a low flight of steps, but 
raised on a high platform ifindium) with a staircase in the front ; 
it was broad in proportion to its depth, indeed, in many case*} 
square ; and the temple itself {cello) was faced by* deep portilOl 
which often occupied half the platform. Mnreover, us tli^e 
of marble for building was unknown in early Italy, wood -was 
employed in construction and terra-cotta in dccoratiom.illHfi 
this change of material led to a wider spacing of th«>aiMmi 
than was possible in Greece. But these iilliinlMllit>|iimii 
system of proportions were disadvantageoiuvti aiMiMarefkice^ 
and the Romans—though they soon ceilWtl’i^Hill iMe influence 
of the western Greeks) to build ten^ ^dy “ Tuscan ” 
type—preserved certain of IlkHf'fajtuies, such as the high 
platform and deep portito (M ARCmncTURtfl'fig. 26). Nor 
can we regard as feKcitous the design of certain Roman temples, 
such as that ol Concord overlooking the Forum, and the sup¬ 
posed temple of Augustus (see Rome), which have a broad front 
(approached in the temple of Concord by a central portico) 
and narrow sides. The great temples of the Empire were (in 
general) inspired by Greek models, and need not therefore 
concern us; but we may notice Hadrian’s peculiar design for 
the double temple of Venus and Rome, with twin cellae placed 
back to back. To the orders (see Order) of Greek architecture 
the Etruscans added the " Tuscan,” a simplified Doric, of which 
an early example has been found at Pompeii, enclosed within 
the wall of the Casa del Fauno.* This column, which can 
scarcely be later than the 6th century b.c., has a smooth shaft 
with pronounced entasis, a heavy capital with a scotia between 
abacus and echinus, and a plain circular ba.se. To the Romans 
we owe the “ Composite ” order, so called because it contaim 
features distinctive of the CorinthiOh and Ionic orders (see 
Order, fig. 14). It is really a variety of the Corinthian, with 
Ionic volutes inserted in the capital; the earliest known 
example of its use is seen in the Arch of Titus. The Romans, 
moreover, made frequent use of the figured capital, which, as 
• Romische Mitteilungen (1902), pi vii. 
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HeUenkS'Je inv.nuon ol the luto | noted that the statue shows abundant traces of its original 

llCUCniSlIC Utrc. KedUCtfCi comes of fnimrl in i-Uas I _ 11 • 1 , . . . ® _ 


Hellenistic age. Reduced copies of statues are found in the 
decoration^ of such capitals in the baths of Caracalla; the 
capitals with Victories and trophies in S, Lorenzo Fuori also 
belonged to a building of pagan times. 

But the specific acliievcroent of the Roman architect was 
the artistic application of a new set of principles—those which 
arc expressed in the arch, the vault and the dome. 'I’he recti¬ 
linear buildings of the Grcelts, with their direct vertical supports, 
gave place to vaulted structures in which lateral thrust was 
^lled into play. Ihe aesthetic effect of the curves thus brought 
into prominence was well understood by the Romans; and 
they were the inventors of the decorative combination of the 
Greek orders with the arcade. More than tliis, the erection of 


polychrome tints—brown, yellow, blue, red and pink. It 
must have been executed later—probably not much later— 
than 1,5 n.c., when Augustus returned from the West, and 
therefore belongs to the same period as the Ara PacLs Augustae. 
dedicated Jimmtry 30. 0 n.c. 'I'his altar stood in a walled 
enclosure with two entr.uices. measuring 11^ by loi metres. 
The walls, with their plinth, were about 6 metres in height, 
and were (hicorated internally with a frieze of garlands and 
bucrania, and e.xternally with two bands of relief, the lower 
consisting ot conventional scrolls of acanthus varied with other 
floral motives, and teeming with bird and insect life, the upper 
showing processions (Plate 11 . tig. 11) jjassing from east t* 
west. The most interesting ol these is that on the south wall. 


1 , , I • 1 , , V UllUV Vtl tllC nifutll Wall, 

vaults and domes of wide span, rendered possible by the use which included Augustus himsell, the /lamiitfs and the imperial 
of concrete, gave to the Roman architect tiie opportunity ol j lamilv,‘= Gn the western face, towards which Uie proci-ssions 
dcalingartistically with mlenial .spaces. A simple yet grandiose i are directed, we find a scene of sacrifice, with a iandscanr 

(ivanittle of this mau ho fftiirul »n tho hunthonn r\( i.i_•_ _ . • i .111.. , . 1 


oxaniplc of this may he foutid in the i^anlheon of Hadrian, 
tjrcular buildings were a coinmon leatiire in Italian c.rchi- 
tecture ; * the temple of Vesta, which doubtless represented 
the primitive hut or dwelling ol the king, always had this form, 
and the theme was repeated with many variations, from the 
well-known circular temple in the I'oriim Boarium to the 
fantastic structure with liroken oulline.s at Baalbek. But in 


background, in which the ideal figures of senate and people 
appear. To the east front (apparently) belongs the beuutilul 
group of the earth goddess (I'tllus) and the spirits of air 
and water (Plate 11 . fig, 13). It is mi[jossil)le to deny the 
incongruity of this composition with the realistic proi'ession 
which adjoins it, and we can only suppose that the artist Imr- 
' rowed the group from some Hclicnislic firecursor and used it 


the Pantheon the arti.it lays stress, not on the exterior, which j in that blend of the real and ideal which, as we saw, was the 
possesses no special effect, but on Ihe interior, whose proportions 1 keynote of the new imperial art. 

are carefully determined and give, u most impressive result, j The lack of public monuments which can be assigned to 
1 he same may be .said ol the great halls of the Imperial Thermae, ^ the Julio-Claudian period is only m part supplied bv those 
and as time went on more elaboialc architectural >chemc£> were j ol private si^niAcance ^ the mosi important oi these are the 
devised to meet the requiri'inciiLs ol the Christian Church. j sepulchral cippt and other altars, decorated sometimes with 
(/-) .SVid/)f«rf.—It was iminted out above that in the late | figure-subjects, but largely with plant and animal forms 
Republican period specifically Roman art was practically con- j rendered with the utmost naturalism. The altar with plane- 

leaves in the Museo delle Tcrme (fig. 38), though perhaps not 


fined to portraiture. Of this wo liave many fine examples, 
.such us the so-called Domitius Alunoliarbus ot the Braccio 
Ruovo (Plate I. fig. i) ; and there is a series of busts which 
possess a special interest in that some of tliem have been 
claimed as portraits of Scipio Alricanus. The example in the 
Maseo C'apitolino (Plate 1 . fig. 2), with a modern inscription, 
though executed in the and century a.d., is clearly copied 
from a famous Republican original. The baldness of the 
head has been thought to be deiived from the technique of 
the waxen imagines, in which the hair was pouited; the 
presence of a scar above the temple, which has given rise to 
various theories, merely betokens the unsparing realism of the 
Republican artist. In monumental sculpture our earliest 
datable example is the altar of Domitius Ahenobarbus, already 
referred to (Plate II. fig. 10). The ceremonial scene of the 
suavetaurilia fills the centre of the composition; to the left 
we see the dismissal of veterans for whom diplomata are being 
prepared ; to the right the troops on active service, both horse 
and foot, are represented. The artist was clearly inspired 
by statuary and other types of earlier date, which are grouped 
in a somewhat loose composition. Augustan art is adequately 
represented by the Prima Porta statue of the emperor, dis¬ 
covered in 1863 in the Villa of Livia and now in Uie Braccio 
Nuovo (Plate III. fig. 17). The attitude of the figure is that 
of an imjjerator addressing his army ; but there is a character¬ 
istic bltmding of the real with tlie ideal, for the emperor is not 
only bareheaded but barefoot, and beside him is a tiny cupid 
riding on a dolphin, which indicates the descent of the Julian 
house from Venus. We note, too, how Uie Roman artist— 
or the Greek artist interpreting Uie wishes of the Roman~is 
scarcely more concerned for the total effect of his work than, 
fur the significant details of the decoration. Ttie chasings of 
the corselet display, as a cental subject, the restoration by the 
Parthian in 20 b.c. of the standards taken from Crassus at 
Carrhae (53 B.c.). Not content with this, the artist has added 
a group of personifications indicating sunrise—Sol, Caelus, 
Aurora and the goddess of the morning dew—as well as Apollo, 
Diana, Mars and the earth goddess, and two figures symbolical 
of the western provinces, Gaul and Spain. It is ^0 to be 
' See Altmana. Die italischrn Runibauten (1906). 





Redrawn from n photo by Anderson. 

Fig. 38 —Altar with Plaae-leaveB. 

later than Augustus, is typical of the spirit in which vegetable 
forms were treated under the first dynasty. We may take a 
female portrait discovered in a ist-century bouse on the right 
bank of the Tiber (Plate I. fig. 3) as an example of the por¬ 
traiture of this period, which shows great technical merit but 
a touch of conventionality. 

The sculpture of the Flavian period finds its be.st-known 
example in the reliefs of the Arch of Titus. This has but a 
single archway; the piers had no sculptured decoration, and 
the narrow frieze which surmounts the architrave is perfunc¬ 
torily executed. But the long panels on either side of the 
passage, which represent the triumph of Titus and the spoils 
oi Jerusalem, have been deemed (by WickhoS) wortby of a 
place in the history of art beside the masterpieces of Velazquez 
—the “ Hilanderas ” and the “ Surrender of Breda ” ; and 

* Some doubt has recently been cast on the identification oi Uie .. 
emperor and his family. 
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though've cannot subscrilx' to hi.s view tliat the artist calculated 
the effect of natural illumination upon the relief, it remains 
true that they are eminenlly pietorial compositions in respect 
of their depth of focus, yet without siicrificc of plastic effect 
(Plate II. fig. 14)- hns-relief is concerned, the 

problem of representing form in open .space is here solved. 
Kqually admirable in technique, though of less historical 
importuni'c. arc the circular medallions (tondi) which now 
iiflorn the Arch of Constantine, but originally belonged 
(as tlic ]iresent writer has shown) * to a monument of the 
Clavian perital. perhaps the “ temple of the Flavian house ” 
erected In Domitian. The one shown (Plate III. fig. 18) 
IS remarkable in that the head of the emperor has been replaced 
hy a portrait, not of Constantine, but (in all probability) of 
Claudius Gothicus (a.ij. 268-70), who was the first to divert 
these sculptures from their original destination. 

Flavian portraits.^ of which two arc here figured,—a bust 
of Vespasian in the Museo delle Termc (Plate I. fig. 4) and a 
bust non in the laitcran, found in the tomb of the Hatcrii, 
which, as is shown by the snake, represents a physician 
(Plate 1 . fig. 5),—must rank as the masterpieces of Roman 
art. Their extraordinarily likelife character is due to the fact 
that the artist, without accumulating unnecessary detail, has 
contrived to catch the characteristic expression of hi.s subject, 
and to render it with the utmost technical virtuosity. These 
portraits differ from the works of the Greek masters, who always 
subordinated the individual to the type, and therefore gave 
11 less complete impression of realitv than the Roman artists. 

Thi' same tendenc\’ has been noted in ornamental work 
which mav be dated to the h'lavian period. ^Vickhoff selected 
a pilaster from the monument of the Hatcrii (Plate II. fig. 15) 
upon which 11 column entwined with roses is carved. The 
flowers are not in fact represented with precise fidelity to 
nature, but the illusion of reality is no less great than in more 
accurately worked examples. 

Roman sculpture soon pas.scd the zenith of its aehiesement. 
V\ c are not able to assign any historical monuments to the 
earlier years of Trajan’s reign, but the portraits of the epiperor 
betray a certain hardne.ss of touch which makes them less 
interesting than those of the Flavian period. To the latter 
|)art of the reign belong a number of monuments which 
rcpre.sent Trajanic art at its best. First and foremost come 
the reliefs, colossal in scale, which appear to have decorated 
the walls of Trajan’s Forum. Four slabs were removed by 
Constantine's order and used to adorn the central passage 
and the shorter sides of the attic of his arch. The first of 
these (Plate 11 . fig. 16) shows the victorious charge of the 
Roman cavalry, with the emperor at its head, against their 
Dacian enemies. Other fragments of tljis frieze are extant 
in the Louvre,^ and a much-restored relief, walled up in the 
garden of the Villa Medici, .shows a Dacian on horseback 
swimming the Danube with Trajan’s Bridge in the background. 
The composition of the battle-scene is very fine, and the headi^, 
of the Dacians are full of character ; but, although dcliiils 
of armour, Sic., are carefully and accurately reproduced, we 
see clear signs of technical decadence, both in the fqdMBat 
the human eye is in many cases represented as th q)gp % full 
face on heads which are shown in profile, and also naive 
attempt to render several files of troops im A^ective" by 
means of supierposed rows of heads.* The of the spiral 

‘ Papers 11/ thf British Schoat at Rome jMpRii. pp. zap fl. Sieve- 
king {Him. Mill. (1007) pp. 345 ffJ|Mneves that four of the 
inedalhons only lielong to the FkfiSn period and the rest to 
Hadrian's reign. , 

■ On this siibiect^e Mr C’rovlMtit's paper in Journal of Hrllrnir 
.Studies, XX. (igo<.>)''M. .31 A hat of examples is given by Mr 
Waee in Papars ofJhM Bntisjh^Schnot at Home, vol. iii. pp. 290 if. 

* Mr Wave iw recently identified the reliefs which show an 
emfteor sacgMKg before the temple of Jupiter Capitolinos as a 
part of tlmifriese {Papers of Ike British School at Home, iv. pp. 

* Ttiese mttiirennake it i,lc,-ir tliat the ri fiefs in tiu' Villa Borghese. 
formerly snppoaM to Inlong to an arch oi Clandius. are Trajanic . 
Stf Papers of the British Sch,iol at Home, 111. pp. 115 If (Stnart Jones). 


column in the Basilica Ulpia tell the same tale. The designer 
borrowed certain motives from Hellenistic art; e.g. we find 
the suicide of the Dacian king Dccebalus represented in 
preci.scly the same way as that of a Gallic chief on the well- 
known sarcophagus in the Capitoline, Museum representing 
a battle between Greeks and Gauls ; again, the symmetry of 
the scene in which the fall of Sarmizegetusa (the Dacian 
capital) is depicted recalls that of Greek monuments— 
particularly the painting of the fall of Troy by Polygnotus, 
described by Pausanias at Delphi. But the loving care with 
which the arms and accoutrements of the Roman troops— 
both regular and irregular — arc rendered * betrays the 
nationality of the artist; and his technical deficiencies, 
especially in the matter of perspective, point in the same 
direction. It seems probable, moreover, that the artistic 
conception ol a column ornamented with a band of relief was 
new, and that the designer had to find his own solution for 
the problem. Wc find, in fact, that he tells his story in more 
than one way: (a) Considerable portions of the narrative, 
e.g. Trajan’s march in the opening campaign, consist in a 
series of isolated and successive scenes; the divisions are 
usually marked by some conventional means, such as the 
insertion of a tree, or a change of direction in the action. 
(b) At other times the scenes unfold themselves against a 
continuous background, and merge almost insensibly into 
those which succeed them; to this form of narrative the 
term “ continuous style,” brought into use by Wickhoff, more 
properly applies, (r) The direct progress of the narrative 
is sometimes broken by passages which can only be called 
“ panoramic ” ; the great composition showing the siege and 
fall of Sarmizegetusa fulls under this head, and the '• con¬ 
tinuous ” narration of Trajan’s journey at the outset ol the 
second war is followed by an extensi\’e panorama illustrating 
the operations in Moesia in a.d. 105 . » 

The reliefs (as already indicated) tell thf story of both of 
Trajan's wars with the Daeians. a fermal division between the 
two narratives being made hj k figure of Vietory setting up a 
trophy ; and the design of the second series shows a decided 
advance in artistic and dramatic effect on that of the first. 
Clearly the artist learnt the laws of composition applicable to 
his problem in the course of hM work. 

Before leaving the Mli^nic period a word must be .said as to 
the arch erected at fienevento (sec Triumphai. Arch, fig. 2), 
froiaJwhfch point a new road—the Via Trajana—ran to Brun- 
dirf|(m/ The inscription on this arch bears the date a.d. 114, 
bi^he prominence given to Hadrian has led to the supposition 
thp the reliefs were executed after his accession. Wc have 
ajmdy noted that the u.se of relief as ornament is here carried 
to excess in the artist’s desire to present a summary of Trajan’s 
adftievements at homo and abroad.® The arrangement of the 
^nels is calculated and significant. On the side which faces 
me town of Benevento the subjects have reference to ’J'rajan’s 
work in Rome. On the attic we see, to the left, a group of 
gods with the Capitoline triad—Jupiter, Juno and Minerva— 
in the foreground ; to the right, Trajan welcomed at the entrance 
to the Capitol by the goddess Roma, the penates and the con¬ 
suls. He is accompanied by Hadrian, who is designated by 
the gesture of Roma as the emperoFs successor. The two 
lowest panels likewise form a single picture. To the right 
Trajan appears at the entrance of the Forum, where he is 
welcomed by the praefeetus urbi ; to the left, with the Curia as 
background, we see the representatives of senate, knights and 
people. The central panels symbolize the military and civil 
aspects of Trajan’s government—veterans to left, merchants 
to right, are the recipients of imperial favour. On the other 

‘ Thus Cichorius, in hU publication of the reliefs, has been abb- 
to identilv several of the corps which took part in the war : e.g. 
the “ cohorts oi Roman citizens’’are distinguished from the bar¬ 
barian auxiliaries by the national emUems on their shields. 

' The significance oi these relieis was first demonstrated by 
Domaszewski (jahreshefte dcs dsterrrickischen archdotogischeu 
InsMuts, li. iRqo. pp. 173 ti.): a full account will be iound 111 Mrs 
Strong’s Homan Sculpture, ch. 9. 
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face of the arch we have a series of panels relating to Trajan’s 
work in the provinces. On the attic the gods of the Danube 
provinces appear to the left, the submission of Mesopotamia on 
the right; the lowest jpanels represent negotiations with Ger¬ 
mans (left) and Parthians (right); in the centre (as on the 
other face) wc have a military scene (recruiting in the provinces) 
to left, balancing the foundation of colonies and growth of the 
I'roles Romam on the right. As the above description will 
show, this arch is, in respect of its significance, the most im¬ 
portant monument of Roman historical art. Technically, 
the reliefs fall somewhat short of the best work of the Flavian 
period—the long panels of the archway, which represent a 
.sacrifice offered by Trajan and his benefactions to the municipia 
of Italy, have not the vrne of those from the Arch of Titus, 
hut arc at least as fine as the works executed for Trajan’s 
Forum. 

With th<- accession of Hadrian—the “ Greckling.” as he 
was called by his contemporaries—a short-lived renaissance of 
( lassicism set in. The eclectic modifications of Greek statuary 
t\'pes which it called forth do not fail within our province; but 
it slioidd be noticed that jn portraiture the most important 
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work of this period was 
represented by a famoi 
l-ouvre. which invests thi 


lat in 
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idealized type of Antinous, here 
fcxamplc (Plate 1 . fig. 6) in the 
favourite of Hadrian with a divinity 
expressed in the terms of Hellenic art as well as a pathos which 
Ijclongs to his own time.' Tlie historical monuments of this 


(Plate IV. fig. 84) is represented at a very early stage, whereas 
our historians place it towards the close of the war. The 
figures are smaUer and at the same time more crowded than 
those upon Trajan’s Column, and the landscape is less intelli¬ 
gently rendered. The type of the rain-god. which is without 
doubt the creation of the Roman sculptor, is boldlv conceived 
but scarcely artistic. .Still the reliefs show that the designers 
of the time were making vigorous efforts to think for them¬ 
selves, and for this reason possess a higher value than the more 
conventional panels now distributed between the attic of the 
Arch of Constantine and the Palazzo dei Conservalori, which 
seem to have decorated a triumphal arch set up in or after 
A.D. 176.® The portraiture of the time also shows the invasion of 
new principles. Even before the reign of Marcus we find a 
tendency to emphasize the contrast between hair and flesh, 
the face often showing signs of high polish. In the latter half 
of the and ccntur\' the contrast is heightened by a new method 
of treating the hair, which is rendered as a mass of curls deeply- 
undercut and honeycombed with drill-holes; a fine example is 
the Commodus of the Palazzo dei C'on.servatori. The aim of 
the sculptor is to obtain an ornamental effect by the violent 
contrast of light and dark—an adaptation for the purposes of 
plastic art of the chiaroscuro which more properly belongs to 
painting. This tendency may be seen at work in all branches 
of sculpture. The sarcophagi of the Antonine and later periods, 
with their crowded compositions and deep shadows, have the 


and the following reign are few in number, and lack the preg- ; .same pictorial effei-t; and in pure ornament the vivid illusionism 
nancy of meaning and vigour of execution which distinguish j of Flavian art disappears, and. though plant-forms are lavishly 
those of the Trajanic, period ; mention may be made of three ' used—from the time of Trajan onwards we note a growing 
reliefs in the Palazzo dei Conservalori. one of which represents \ distaste for pure outlines, which are hidden beneath all-ner- 


vading acanthus foliage— 
the interest of the sculptor 
comes to lie more and more 
in intricacy of pattern, pro¬ 
duced by the complemen¬ 
tary effcel of lights and 
sh^ows. An instance of this 
may be found in a pilaster 
now in the Lateran Museum 
(%• , 19 ). which Wickhoff 
justly contrasts with the 
rose-pillar from the monu¬ 
ment of the Hatcrii. It is 
all-important to remember 


the apotheosis of an empress, and of the panels in the Palazzo 
Rondinini shown by the analogy of a medallion of .'intonimis 
Pius to belong to his time. This is also the place to take note j 
of the ideal figures symbolical of the subjert peoples of the 1 
Empire. Under Trajan Roman sculptors had produced the fine | 
statues of Dacian captives which now adorn the Arch of Con- j 
stanline; to the Hadrianic period lielong the idealized figures | 
of provinces, classical in pose and motive, several of which are ' 
in the Palazzo dei fonservatori.® 

We pass on to the period of Marcus .iViirelius and Commodus, j 
in which Roman art underwent a further transformation. The 
earliest monument of the time which calls lor our attention j 
is the base of the column (now destroyed) erected in honour of \ 

Antoninus Pius. Two of its faces are here shown (Piute IV. 1 

figs. 21 and 22). and the eontrast is remarkable between the I that (as Strzygowski has 
classicistic representation of the apotheosis of Antoninus and ' jiointed out) * it is not true 
Faustina, witnessed by the ideal figures of Rome and the Campus 
Martius (holding an obelisk), and the realistir treatment of the 
decursio, a ceremony performed by detachments of the prae¬ 
torian guard on horse and foot. W'e note the endeavour of the 
Roman sculptor to express more than his medium will allow, 
and his inadequate grasp of the laws of proportion and per¬ 
spective. Discarding the classical standard and its conven¬ 
tions, the artist disposes his figures like a child’s toys, and, 
when confronted with the problem of the background, waves 
it aside and reduces the indication of the place of action to a 
few projecting ledges on which his puppets are supported. The 
reliefs of the Column of Marcus Aurelius suffer by comparison 
with those of Tnajan’s Column. The story which the designer 
had to tell was doubtless less definite in outline; we cannot 
trace, as in the former instance, the march of events towards a 
dramatic climax, and there is some reason to think that, although 
the two bands of relief, separated (as on Trajan’s Column) by 
a figure of Victory, <'orrespond generally with the “ Germanic ” 
and “ Sarmatic ” wars of Marcus down to a.d. 175, the narrative 
is not strictly chronological ; thus the fall of rain ascribed by 
Christian tradition to die prayers of the “ Thundering ” Legion 
' It is in the portraits of the Hadrianic period that we first meet 
with the plastic rendering (in marble) of the iris and pupil of the 
eve ; on the significance of this convention see above. 

* On these sec Lucas's article in Jahrb. des k. doutseken arch. 

Instituts (1900). pp. I If., and Mrs Strong, Roman Setdpture, pp. 

243 tl. 



shadow which is contrasted 
with the high lights in later 
Roman ornament; if so, the 
plastic effect of the free 
members would be height¬ 
ened, whereas the reverse 
is actually the case, for 
even the figures on sarco¬ 
phagi, work^ in the round 
though they be, do not 
stand out from the back¬ 
ground — which indeed is 
practically abolished - but 
seem rather to form de¬ 
ments in a pattern. The 
reason is that pure darkness is set off against the high 
lights, and the whole surface being thus broken up, then- 
remain.s no impression of depth. 

Under S^timius Severus and his successors, Roman art 
drifts steadily in its new direction. The reliefs of his arch at 
the entrance to the Forum represent the emperor’s campai^ 
in the East in a compromise between birdWye perspective 
and the “ continuous ” style which cannot be called successful; 

" This scries of panels is discussed in Papers 0/ the British School 
at Rome, vol. iii. p. 151 fl. 

• Jahrhuch drr prrussiscktn Kunslsammlungen (1904), p. 271. 


Fig. 39.—^Pilaster with Oak Leaf 
Ornament. 
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a bctUT c\amplc of the art of lliis period is to be seen in the 
relief (I’Jate JV. fig. 20) now in the l^ulazzo Succhetti, recently 
published by Mr A. J. B. VVaee,' which probably represents the 
presentation of Caracalla to the .senate as the destined successor 
ol his father. Tlu squat figures ol the senators, their grouping, 
which, thougli no! l.irlving in naturalism and a certain effective¬ 
ness, is not in its main lines aesthetic, and the lavish use of 
deeply drilled ornament, are features which leave no doubt us 
to the jieriod to which this work .should be assigned. Rome, 
howeviT, could still boa.st a school of portrait-sculptors, whose 
work was of no ordinary merit. 'I'he bronze statue of Sep- 
tiniius .Severus, which passed into the Sorazee collection, has 
been pronounced by k'ni'twangler to be ol much earlier date, 
except lor the head of the emperor, and we cannot therefore 
feel confidence in using it as a measure of the artistic achieve¬ 
ments ol Severus's reign ; but the busts of Caracalla, which 
repre.sent the tyrant in his later years, are masterly both in 
conception and in execution. 

In the .second quarior of the 3rd century am., when the 
Empire was turn by internal strife, threatened in its very 
existence bv the inroads of barbarism, and hastening towards 
economic ruin, art could no longer flourish, and monuments 
oi seulpturi’ become scarce, if we except portraits and sar- 
coijliagi. The busts ol this period arc easily distinguished by 
the treatment of the hair and beard, which seem to have been 
closely clipped, and are indicated by a multitude of fine chisel 
Strokes on a roughened surface. But, rough as these technical 
methods may seem, the artists of the lime used them with 
vvondcrliil effect, and the portraits of the emperor J’hilip (a.i>. 
244-40) in the Braccio Nuovo, and an unknown Roman in 
the (iqiiloline Museum (I’late I. fig. 7), are hardly to be 
sur|)assed in their delineation of craft and cruelty. Amongst 
the sarcophagi of the 3rd century we select, in preference to 
thine adorned with scenes of Greek mythology, the fine example 
in the Museo delle Termc (formerly in the Ludovisi collection) 
decorated with a niSlee of Romans and Orientals (Plate IV. 
fig. 23); the princi|)al figure—whose portrait is also to be 
seen in the Capitoline Museum—has been identified by Mr 
A. H. S. Yeames as C. Furius Sabinius Aquila Timesitheus, 
the minister and father-in-law of Gordian III. (d. a.d. 244). 
Even after the middle of the century, when the Empire was for 
a time dismembered, portrait-sculpture put forth fresh evidences 
of life and vigour. Gallienus, who was himself a dilettante 
and doubtless largely endowed with personal vanity, seems to 
have culled into being a naturalistic school of sculptors, who 
harked back to the models of the later Antonine period, so 
that it is not always easy to distinguish the busts of his time 
from those of a much earlier date. The Louvre bust of the 
emperor (Plate I. fig. 8) will serve as a type of these works. 
But this singular renaissance was as short-lived as the eclectic 
revival of clas.sicism under Hadrian. It is remarkable that 
the piwtrait of Gallienus is the last which can be identified by 
truly individual traits. Tlte period of storm and stress which 
followed his death has left little or no monumental material 
for the historian of sculpture ; and when the curtain again 
rise.s on tlie art of the new monarchy founded by Diocletian 
and perfected by Constantine, we seem to move in a new world. 
The East has triumphed over the West. Just as in Egyptian 
and, speaking generally, in all oriental art, before the revela¬ 
tion ol true plastic prinei]iles, which we owe to the Greek genius, 
the law of “ frontalitv " was universally operative, i.e, the 
pose of sculptured figures was rigidly symmetrical and without 
lateral curvature, so the portraits of Constantine and his 
succes.sors are discerned at a glance by their stiff pose and 
fixed and stony stare. The fact is that the secret of organic 
structure has been lost; the bu.st (or statue) is no longer a 
true portrait, a block of marble made to pulsate with the life 
of Hie subject represented, but a monument. It was thus 
ttim the ateohite roonarchs of the Empire, before whom their 
HJbjects prostrated themselves in mule adoration, preferred to 

Mi' * Papers of the British School at Kornr, iv. pi. xxxiv.. from which 

“-' taken. 


I be portrayed; and we cannot help recalling Ammianus’s 
! description “ of the entry of Constantius II. into Rome (a,d. 
j 356). The emperor rode in a golden chariot, turning his head 
neither to the right nor to the left, but gazing impassively 
before him “ tanquam figmentura homiriis.” The description 
fits such a portrait as that of an unknown personage ol the 
4th century in the Capitoline Museum (Plate I. fig. 9), which 
htis found a panegjTist in Riegl. It remains to note that the 
narrow bands of relief on the Arch of Constantine, some of 
which probably date from the reign of Diixiletian,® partake of 
the .same monumental character as the single statues of tfic 
time. Where the nature ol the subject permits, as in the case 
of the reliefs here represented (Plate III. fig. 19), the Irontolily 
of the central figure, and the strict symmetry of the grouping, 
which imparts an almost geometrical regularity to tlie main 
lines of the composition, are calculated for architectonic rather 
than for plastic effect. The breath of organic life has ceased 
to inspire the marble. 

We have confined ourselves in the above section to tracing 
the course of development in what we may call official Roman 
sculpture, represented in the main, as is natural, by the 
monuments of the capital. Thej^oducts of local schools 
cannot here be treated in detail, difficult problems which 
they raise are best illustrated by thoaxsc of “ Trajan’s tropli)’ " 
at Adam-Klissi in the Dobriija. Although the very name of 
the monumetit might seem to furnish sufficient evidence of 
its date, the late Professor Furtwiinglur stoutly maintained 
that Trajan did but restore a monument dating from 29 B.c.^ 
He called attention to the unilormily in stxlc of tlie grave- 
monuments of soldiers from north Italy, serving in the legions 
of the Rhine and Danube ; these date from the early imperial 
period, and represent (according to Furtwiingler) a traditional 
'• legionary style.” It may be admitted that they are 
eminently Italian in their hard realistic character ; but the 
tradition was not extinct in the Trajanic period, so that the 
analogy between these monuments and its rudely carved 
figures is inconclusive, and the ornament of the trophy, which 
is far from being homogeneous, contains, as Studniezkahas 
observed. Oriental elements which could not possibly be found 
in .sculpture of the 1st century u.c. Local tradition may 
also be traced, e.g. in southern Prance, where the Hellenic 
influence which penetrated by way of Massilia was still strongly 
felt under the J ulio-Claudian dynasty, as the sculptures of 
the tomb of the Julii at St Rcmy and the triumphal arches of 
Orange and Carpentras suffice to prove. Gallo-Roman art, 
on the other hand, has a physiognomy of its own, whose outlines 
have been traced by M. Salomon Reinach (.Antiquilis nationales ; 
bronzes figures de la GaiUe romaine, Introduction). In the 
Rhineland we find, at a later period, a .singular school of 
realistic sculptors at work ; the museum at Trier contains a 
number of their grave-monuments decorated with scenes of 
daily life.® Nor must w'e omit to mention the Palmyrene 
.sculptots of the 3rd century a.u., whose portrait-statues 
give us the clue to the origin of the “ frontal ” style of the 
Constantinian period.’ 

(r) Fainting and Mosaic. —The arts whose proper medium 
is colour enjoyed a popularity with the ancients and with 
the Romans, no less than with the Greeks, at least as great 
as that of sculpture ; we need go no further for cvideni'e of 
this than the statement of Pliny* that Julius ('aesar paid 
eighty talents (£20,000) for the ‘‘ Ajax and Medea ” of 
Timomachus of Byzantium, which he placed in his newly 
built forum. But we are in a difficult position when we try 

‘ Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. 10. 

“ See Mr Wace’s article in Papers of the British School at liontc, 
IV pp. 270 ff. 

* His view is accepted by Mrs StronR [Roman Sculpture, p. 90). 

‘••Tropaeum Trajani" {Ahhandlungen der sachs. Gesellsch. der 

\Vi.ssensehallen. xxii.. pp. 88 ff.p 

“Hettner, lUustnerier Fuhrer durch das National Museum eu 
Trier (1903), pp. a ft. 

' Soma fine examples are in the Jacobsen collection ; see Arndt- 
Bruckmann, Griechtsche and rdmisehe Portraits, pis. 59, 60. 

• H.N. XXXV. 136. 
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to estimate the artistic value of the masterpieces of ancient 
painting, since time has destroyed the originals, and it is but 
rarely tl»t we can even recover the outlines of a famous 
composition from decorative imroductions. For the history 
of Greek painting we have in Hiny’s Natural History a fairly 
full literary record ; but this fails us when we come to Roman 
times, nor do original works, worthy to be ranked with the 
monuments of Roman historical sculpture, supply the want. 

Painting in Italy was throughout its early history dependent 
on Greek models, and reflected the phases through which the 
art passed in Greece. Hius the frescoes which adorn the 
walls of Etruscan chamber-tombs show an unmistakable 
analogy with Attic vase-paintings. The neutral background, 
the use of conventional flesh-tones, and the predominant 
interest shown by the artists in line as opposed to colour, 
clearly point to tlie source of their inspiration ; and the fine 
sarcophagus at Florence' depicting a combat between Greeks 
and Amazons, in which we first trace the use of naturalistic 
flesh-tints, though it bears an Etruscan inscription, can hardly 
have been the handiwork of native artists. 

Roman tradition tells of early wall-paintings at Ardea 
and Lanuvium, which existed “ before the foundation of 
Rome ” ; “ of these the Etruscan frescoes mentioned above 
may serve to give some impression. We also hear of Fabius 
Pictor, who earned his cognomen by decorating the temple 
of Salus on the Quirinal (302 B.r.); and a few more names 
are preserved by Pliny on account of the trivial anecdotes 
which attached to them. The chief works of specifically 
Roman painting in Republican times (other than the frescoes 
which adorned the walls of temples) were those exhibited by 
.successful generals on the occasion of a triumph; thus wo 
hear that in 263 b.c. M. Valerius Messalla was the first to 
di.splay in the Curia Hostilia such a battle-piece, representing 
hi.s victory over Hiero II. of Syracuse and the Carthaginians.* 
We may perhaps form some idea of these paintings from the 
fragment of a fresco discovered in a sepulchral vault on the 
Esquiline in 1889,’ which appears to date from the 3rd century 
B.c. This painting represents scenes from a war between 
the Romans and an enemy who may almost certainly (from 
their eejuipment) be identified as Samnites; the names of 
the commanders arc indicated, and amongst them is a 
Q. Fabius, probably Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, who 
played a part in the third Samnite War, The scenes are 
superposed in tiers; the background is neutral, the colour- 
scale simple, and there is but little attempt at perspective; 
but we note the files of superposed heads in the representation 
of an army, which are found at a later date in Trajanic 
sculpture. 

We pass from this isolated example of early Roman painting 
to the decorative frescoes of Rome, Herculaneum and Pompeij, 
which introduce us to the new world conquered by Hellenistic 
artists. The scheme of colour is no longer convenlional, but 
natural flesh-tints and local colour are employed ; the “ artist 
understands,” as Wickhoff puts it, how to “ concentrate the 
picture in space ” instead of isolating the figures on a neutral 
background ; he struggles (not always successfully) with the 
difficult problems of linear and aerial perspective, and contrives 
in many instances to give “ atmosphere ” to his scene; the 
modelling of his figures is often exceUent; finally, he can, when 
need requires, produce an effective sketch by compendious 
methods. It must be premised that this style of wall-decora¬ 
tion was a new thing in the Augustan period. In the Hellenistic 
age the walb of palaces were veneered with slabs of many- 
coloured marble {crustae); and in humbler dwellings these were 
imitated in fresco. Thb “ incrustation ” style is found in a few 
houses at Pompeii, such as the Casa di S^lustio, built in the 
2nd century b.c. ; but before the fall of the Republic it had 
given place to what u known as the “ architectural ” style. In 
thb the painter b no longer content to reproduce in stucco 

' Journal of Hell. Stud. iv. (1883), pis. xxxvi.-xxxviii. 

• Pliny. H.N. xxxv. t8. ’ Ibid. xxxv. 22. 

* BulleUtuo Comuuak (i88q), pis. xi. xii. 
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the marble decoration of more sumptuous rooms; by intro¬ 
ducing columns and other architectural elements he endeavours 
to give the illusion of outer space, and this is heightened by the 
landscapes, peopled, it may be, with figures, which form the 
background. We shall take os on example of such decoration 
one of the “ Odyssey landscapes " discovered on the Esquiline 
in 1849; these may be amongst the more recent works of this 
school, but can scarcely, from the character of their surroundings, 
be later than the reign of Claudius. Amongst the remains of a 
large private house was a room whose walls were decorated in 
their upper portion with painted pilasters treated in perspective, 
through which the spectator appears to look out on a continuous 
background of land and sea, which is diversified by scenes from 
the voyage of Odysseus. It is clearly to such works as these 
that Vitruvius refers in a well-known passage (vii. 5) where, in 
describing the wall-paintings of his time, he .speaks of a class of 
” paintings on a large scale which repre.scnt images of the gods 
or unfold mythical tales in due order, as well as the battles of 
Troy or the vanderinf^s of Odysseus through landscapes (toph)." 
And it is worthy of note that in a chamber discovered in the 
18th century below the Flavian state-rooms on the Palatine (sec 
Rome) the Uvle of Troy seems to liave been represented in a very 
similar manner ; drawings of the panel on which the landing of 
flelen is depicted have been preserved. Of the eight scenes 
from the Odyssey found on the Esquiline three represent the 
adventure in the country of the Laestrygones, the third forming 
a transition from this subject to the visit of Odysseus to Circe, 
which occupies the fourth and fifth panels; * the lust two depict 
Odysseus among the shades. The second of these, which is 
here reproduced (Plate V. fig. 26), is only half as wide as the 
others, and was probably next to a door or window. It is. 
however, typical in style and treatment. The artist us mainl> 
interested in the landscape, which is sketched with pgeiit freidom 
and breadth of treatment. He has clearly no scientific know¬ 
ledge of perspective, and commits the natural error of placing 
the horizon too high. His figures are identified by Greek 
inscriptions, and we sec that artistic considerations weigh more 
highly with him than close adherence to his poetical text; for 
the group of the Danaids in the foreground has no counterpart 
in the Homeric description. The conventional distinction of 
flesh-tints between the sexes is to be obsers ed. 

The use of landscape in decoration is expressly stated by 
Pliny {H.N. xxxv. ji6) to have become fashionable in Rome in 
the time of Augustus. He attributes this to a painter named 
Studius, who decorated walls with “ villas, harbours, landscape 
gardens, groves, woods, hills, fish-ponds, canals, rivers, shores,” 
and so forth, diversified with figures of “ persons on foot or in 
boats, approaching the villas by land on donkeys or in carriages, 
as well as fishers and fowlers, hunters and even vintagers.” 
Vitruvius, too, in the passage above quoted, speaks of “ hartours, 
capes, shores, springs, straits, temples, groves, mountains, cattle 
and herdsmen ”; and existing paintings fully confirm the 
statements of ancient writers. In the Villa of Livia at Prima 
Porta the walls of a room are painted in imitation of a park ; 
from the Villa of Fannius Synistor at Uosco Reale we have a 
variety of landscapes and perspectives; and in the house dis¬ 
covered in the grounds of the Villa Farneaina by the Tiber we 
find a room decorated with block panels, upon which landscapes 
exactly conforming to Pliny's description are sketched in with 
brush-strokes of white. While we have no reason to dispute the 
accuracy of Pliny’s statement, or to refuse credit to the Roman 
artist for the development of landscape decoration, it is to be 
noted that the summary methods of impressionist techniejue 
which arc here employed are protuibly traceable to Alexandrian 
influence. Petronius, who puts into the mouth of one of his 
characters a lament over the decline of art, attributes the de¬ 
cadence of painting to the “ audacity of die Egyptians ” and 
their discovery of “ a short cut to high art ” (tem magnae artis 
compendiaria). This has been thought to mean no mOrc thkn 
the process of fresco-painting, which led to the substitution of 

' The latter of these is so badly preserved that the subject cannoi 
be precisely identified. 
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mere wall-dcroration for elaborate easel-paintings ; but this was 
no new invention. It has been*pointed out by Mrs Strong ’ 
that amongst the wall-paintings of Pompeii we can distinguish 
a group executed in bold dashes of colour—especially white— 
according to the principles of modern impressionism. The most 
striking example of this betrays its source of inspiration by its 
subject—the ceremony of the' evening benediction in front of 
the temple of Isis (Plate V. fig. 27). 

So far the paintings which we have considered can only be 
regariled as an extremely ingenious and, in the main, tasteful 
form of wall-decoration; they tell us little of that which we 
most wish to know—the style and treatment of substantive 
works of painting. The gap is in some measure filled by the 
central panels of Pompeian walls, which are usually adorned 
with subject-paintings, often mythological in subject, clearly 
marked off from the rest of the wall and intended to take the 
f.lace of pictures. In the Architectural style these arc usually 
framed in a species of pavilion or aedicula, painted in per¬ 
spective;but this motive gradually loses its importance. 
In the Third style (“ornate”) distinguished by Mau the 
airhiterlural design ceases to be intelligible as the counterfeit 
of real construction, and becomes a purely conventional scheme 
of decoration; and in the Fourth or Intricate style, which 
again n-verts to true architectural forms, however fanta.stic 
and bewildering in their complexity, the figure-subjects arc 
|ilaiiily conceived as pictures and framed with a simple band 
of colour. The subjects of these frescoes are for the most 
)>.irl taken from Greek mythology, and it has been argued that 
in the main we have to deal with reproductions of Hellenistic 
paintings rather than of contemporary works of art. It is 
not to be denied that the motives of famous compositions of 
earlier date may have found their way into the r^rtory of 
the Pompeian artists ; it is not unnatural, for example, to 
I onji'cture that the figure of Medea here reproduced (Plate VI. 
fig. .to) may have been inspired by the celebrated painting 
of Timomachus above-mentioned. But there are reasons for 
thinking that the debt owed by the Pompeian artists to the 
Greek schools of the Hellenistic age is not so direct as was 
b.’lieved by Helbig, whose Vnltrsuchungen Uber'die kampan- 
isrlir Wandmalerei won a general acceptance for the theory. 
It seems clear that in the central subjects of walls decorated 
in the Architectural style we are intended to see. not a picture 
in the strict sense, but a view of the outside landscape, gener¬ 
ally with a small shrine or cult-statue as the centre of the 
piece ; and the importance of the figure-subject was therefore 
at first subordinate. These subjects arc, it is true, taken from 
Greek mythology, but this only proves that that source of 
inspiration was as freely drawn upon in the art as in the litera¬ 
ture of imperial Rome. In the later styles figure-subjects 
without landscape are exp-emely common, but it has been 
shown that, e.p in the triclinium of the Casa dei Vettii, which 
is decorated with a cycle of mythological paintings, the lighting 
is carefully calculated with a view to illusionistic effect under 
the local i-ondilions. so that the conception of an outlook into 
external space is not given up. We sometimes, as in one of 
the rooms in the “ Farnesina " house, find framed pictures 
directly imitated, and here the models were clearly of a re¬ 
latively early period ; but this is exceptional. The Pompeian 
paintings, therefor^ may fairly be used as evidence for the 
methods and aims of art in imperial Rome 7 and when allowance' 
is made for their decorative character and hasty execution, 
we must admit that they give token of considerable technical 
skill—the modelling of figures is often excellent, thie colour- 
scale rich, the “ values ” nicely calculated. The composition 
of subject-pictures is- somewhat theatrical. Amongst the wall- 
paintings which have been preserved are some which from 
their classicistic style have been thought to represent Gieefc 
originals; the Most famous is the "^obraAdmi Marriage" 
(Plate V. fig. a!#), now in the Vatican library. As a matter 

■ Tbf iUef Pliny't Ck»pt$r$ om th* Hittory of Art.p. asS. 

‘ The most sfrikrog exampl* i* lioit hma the " Home of LIvfa " 
oa the Palatine. 


of fact, the composition is foemed by the juxtaposiiioB'ioJi 
sculpturesque types, after a fasbtoa familiar to Jt.0Bia»:wailn 
painters. Mention may here be made of the combination of ^ 
ornamental work in piaster with painting wbidi is found at 
Pompeii, in the work of the Flavian period at Rome, and in 
tombs of the and century a.d. In the Augustan period wCifind 
exquisitely modeUed relief-work' in plaster, used to ornament 
vaulted surfaces in the “ Farnesina ” house; it might seem 
natural to treat of these under the heading of Scttlpture, but 
in point of fact they are translations from painting into stua-o. 
At a later time both painter and modeller worked in conjunction, 
with admirable effect; the results are best seen in the tombs 
on the Latin Way. 

Little can be said as to Roman portrait-painting. We know 
that in this branch of art the technique generally used was 
that called “ encaustic.” The colours were mixed with liquefied 
wax and fixed by heat; whether they were applied in a molten 
state or not has been disputed, but it seems more likely that 
the pigments were laid on cold, and a hot instrument used 
afterwards. Several examples of such wax-paintings have 
been found in Kgypt, where it was the custom during the and 
and 3rd centuries a.d. to substitute panel portraits for the 
plastic masks with which mummy-cases were adorned; but 
these cannot be described as works of high art, though they 
sometimes have realistic merit. A good example in the Berlin. 
Museum (Antike DenkmiUer, ii. pi. 13) is executed in tempera 
on primed canvas. The medium used in ancient as in medieval 
tempera painting appears from the statements of ancient 
writers to have been yolk of egg mixed with fig-sap or natural 
gums. 

To the little we know of purely Roman painting something 
is added by that which we learn from the remains of the sister 
art of mosaic, which, being less easily destroyed, have survived 
in large numbers to the present day. It has been estimated 
by Gauckler that considerably more than aooo mosaics with 
figure-subjects have been discovered; and the number is 
steadily increasing. For the origin of the art reference may 
be made to the article Mosaic, where the reader will also find 
an explanation of the essential differences of principle between 
the arts of painting and mosaic. It is to the credit of the 
Roman artists that they were, generally speaking, alive to this 
distinction of method, and did not seek to produce the impres¬ 
sion of painting executed with a liquid m^inm by the use of 
solid materials. Indeed, it seems not improbable that in this 
respect they had a truer conception of the function of mosaic 
decoration than their Greek forerunners. Amongst the mosaics 
of Roman date which employ a large number of exceedingly 
minute cubes in order to produce an illusion akin to that of 
painting, the most conspicuous examples arc the pavement 
in the Lateran Museum signed by the Greek Heraclitus, which 
appears to reproduce the “ unswept hall ” of .Sosos of Per- 
gamum (see Mosaic), and the Mosaic of the r>ove.s from 
Hadrian’s Villa, preserved in the CajiitoKne Museum, which 
may be supposed to have been inspired by the “ drinking 
dove ” of the same artist. The former of these contains about 
lao, the latter as mani' as 160 cubes to the square inch. 

As shown in the artwle Mosaic, a distinction must be drawn 
between opus iessdhttum, consisting of ea^ regula^ disposed 
in geometrical patterns, and opus vermeulatum, in' which a 
picture is produced by means of cubes irregularly placed. The 
two methods were commonly used in conjunction ^ the Romans, 
who recognized that a pavement should emphasize the form of 
the room to which it belonged by means of a geometrical border, 
whfle figure-subjects should be re«rved for the centeol space. 
A good example is furnished by a mosate pavement discovered 
oa the Aventine in 1^58, and preserved in tiie Museo ddle 
Tetme (Hate VI. fig; 09). Enflosed withm a- wometrical 
framework of goffloehes and seroH-work; diversified witii: stfll- 
life subjects -and scenic masks which' break ^ksiiWMWtoiiF, we 
find a landscape evideotiy taken from.the banks of the Nile, 
as the hipiMpotamus and crocodile, as weS as the pafgmis and 
lotus, clearly show, lliese Egyptian scenes ore litonM found 
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ai Pompeii, and the celebrated pavement at Palestrina, with a 
bird’s-eye view of the Nile and its surround^, is the finest, 
as well as tlw latest, example of the class. The conclusion to | 
t)v d.awn is that the Rom^ mosaic-workers of the early Empire 
owed much to Alexandrian models. Their finer works, how¬ 
ever, were restricted in sim, and formed small pkturet isolated 
in geometrical pavements. Such mosaic-pictures were called 
eviiUmta, and were often transported from the great centres 
of production to distant provinces, where pavements were 
prepared for tljoir reception. The subjects of these eiiMentata, 
like those of tlif wall-paintings of Pomp^, were, for the most 
part, taken from Greek mj^thology, and it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine what degree of originality is to be assigned to Roman 
artists. We note a certain interest in the great figures of 
literature and philosophy. A subject of which two somewhat 
different versions have been preserved, commonly known as 
“ The Academy of Plato,” sliOws us a group of Greek philosophers 
engaged in discussion. In provincial pavements it is not un¬ 
common to find portraits of poets or philosophers used to 
ornamental schemes of decoration, as in the famous mosaic at 
Trier signed by Monnus. And it is possible to trace the growth 
of interest in Roman literature at the expense of that of Greece. 
Fig. 31 (Plate VI.) shows a mo-saic discovered in the iaUintm 
of a villa at Sousse (Susa) in Tunis (the ancient Ilairumlum). 
It represents the poet Virgil seated, with a scroll on his knee, 
upon which is written Am. i. 8; beside him stand the muses of 
tragedy and liistory. In one of the side-wings {alae) of the 
curium was a mosaic representing the parting of Aenea.s from 
Dido, and this was no doubt Ixilanced by another scene from 
the AmtU. It has also been shown that the mythological 
scenes depicted by the mosaic-workers of the later imperial 
period ore frequently inspired, not by Greek poetry or even 
Greek artistic tradition, but tlie works of Ovid; and the 
popularity of the legend of Cupkl and Psyche is doubtless to be 
traced to its literary treatment by Apuleius. 

The mosaic shown in fig. 31 is notable for the sia^licity of 
its composition ; and it may be laid down as a general rule that 
the latw workeaK in this field preferred such subjects, consistiDg 
of few figures on a neutral kidigrounU, which lend themselves 
to broad treatment, and are best .suited to the genius of mosaic. 
The finer pavements discovered in the villas of the landed 
proprietors of the African provinces, Gaul, and even Britain, 
me distinguished by the excellent taste witlx wliich ornament 
and subject are adapted tothe spaoc at tlie disposal of the artwt. 
Beside a well-chosen rqjertpry of geometrical patterns, the 
mosaic-workers make use of vegetable motives taken from the 
vine, the olive, the acanthus or the ivy, as well as conventional 
such as the seasons,' the winds, the months and alle¬ 
gorical figures of all kntdsy forming elements in a sdieme of 
decoration wJiidi, thouf^j often of great richness, is never'lack¬ 
ing in symmetry and sobeicty. 

It is much to be regretted that the destruction, partial or 
complete, of the great 'thermae and palaces of the early Empire 
has deprived us of;tbe means of passing judgment on Um opm 
musivum proper (see Mosaic), i>. tlM demration of vaults 
and wali-surfKM with mosaics in glass, enamel or precious 
materials. Elective as ase the pavements constructed with; 
tesserae of marble ix' coloured stone, they must have bem, 
eclipsed by the briUismt hues of the wall-mosaics. We cam, 
form but little idea of these from the decoration of fountahui 
at Poiigiw and ebewbere, aatd must depend chiefiy on &e 
uxD^tions which adorn walls and apses of early Christian. 
Iiasificas. Aa attenqit' has, indeed, been made to prove' that 
one of ttaeso—the church of S. Maria Maggiorc—is nothu^ elss 
than a privateibosiUca once belonging to a Roman palace, andi 
that its mosaics date from the period of Septimius Sevents; > 
but it is impiQiible to accept this theory. The earliest monu¬ 
ment of the dess iriiich we are now considering is the baptistery 
of S. Costansa at Rome, buitt by Constantme in the early yean 

* At Inat Aity.«aam|riea of tbaie have beea iotmd. 
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of the 4th century a,p. Unfortunately the mosaics of the 
cupola were destroyed in the i6th century, and we derive our 
knowledge of them from drawinM made by Francesco d’Olanda. 
The twbour was decorated wiw a maritmic landscape diversi¬ 
fied with istiuids and filled with a crowd of pttUt fishing; and 
the cupola itself was divided into twelve compartments, coor 
taining figure-subjects, by acanthus motives and caryntida. 
Hie mosaics of the annular vault which surrounds the bapliatery 
arc extant, though much restored, and purely pagan in design¬ 
showing ttot the decorative schemes (Eros and Psyche, vine- 
patterns, medalUons, &c.), commonly found in iwvemcnts were 
also us^ by the nmivarii. The mosaic-panels of the nave of 
S. Maria Maggiore already mentioned are (in tlie absence of 
earlier examples) very instructive as to the artistic quality 
of Roman Spus vimiviun. Richter and Taylor’s publication 
of some of the unrestored portions, which unfortunately form 
but a small fraction of the whole, serve to show that the rnusi- 
varii had an accurate conception of the true function of mosaic 
1 destined to be seen at a distance. Their effects are produced 
by a bold use of simple means ; a few large cuties of irregular 
shi^ serve to give just the broad impression of a human face 
or figure which suits the monumental surroundings and subdued 
light. Very remarkable is tlie success with which the atmo¬ 
spheric backgrounds are treated. To seek delicate gradations 
cd tint by elaborate means would be waste of labour for the 
mosaic-worker, but the artists of S. Maria Maggiore arc able to 
produce sky and doud effects (cl. Plate V. fig. *5) of great 
beauty, when seen from the floor of the church, with tlie aid 
of broad masses of colour: 'Ihcir gamut of tones is of the 
richest; and it is to be remarked that uo gold is used except in 
the restored parts. Doubtless gold was employed in decorative 
wall-mosaics before the Constoatinian perm; but the Roman 
mmimrim knew the secret of making a true mosaic |»cture 
with natural tints alone. 

(4) WVk w» Praeiems Melah .—In the article Plats the history 
of branch of mt in ancient times is treated, and it is there 
shown that it continued to be a living art, capable of producing 
works of the bigtiest merit, in Roman times. The sections of 
Pliny’s Natural History (xxxiii. 154 sq<i.) which treat of caelatura 
deal only with the works of Greek artists, and Pliny ends with 
i the statement that, as silver-cliasing was in his time a lost art, 
specimens of embosMd plate were valued according to their 
antiquity; but the extant remains of Roman plate suffice to 
disprove his statement, and in a previous passage (xxxiii. 139) 
he names the principal ateliers where such works were product. 
The famous treasure of Bosco Reale (see Plate) comprises 
specimens of silver-work belonging to various dotes, many of 
which bear the insaiption " Maxunae ” ; tins doubtless gives 
the r,ame of the owner of the objects, whose skeleton was found 
near the treasure. But some of them had passed through 
other hands; lot example, four " salt-cellars,” proliabJy of 
pre-Roman diate, are also inscribed with the name of “ Pam- 
phihis, the freedman of Caesar.” Certain pieces, too, seem 
dder and more worn than others; two ewers, decollated with 
Victories sacrificing to Athena, are probably of Alexandrian 
origin—the lotus-flower on their bandies most probably points 
to tiieit Egyptian provenance. On 'Uie other hand, the various 
decocative styles characteristic of Augustan art ore well repre- 
Bcntedy—not merely the riaborata and conventional plant- 
systems of the Ata Ekis Augustae, teeming wirit animal life, 
which adoni two splendid canthari, hut also the naturalistic 
treatment of vegetable fonns, of wMch a cup decorated with 
sprays of oUve fureishes a gMd example (Fkte VIL fig. 3s). 
Btit the most important pieces ib the oo&ction are those which 
show the silversmith at work on ^cifically Roman subjects. 
Arnold the cups withsmUimofo nor the meaning of the torn 
see Bust)' were two which or^oally contained portnit- 
husts of the mast*, and mistress of the hoiM to which tht 
collection belonged. One of these became detached, aiul is 
now in ^ British Museum; the other b in the Lqttm hr its 
original setting. The ]a 4 }’s coiffure resembles of the 
empresses of the later Julio-Gaudian period; but tbi* " 
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conclusive as to date, and the style of the male portrait (which 
recalls the realistic bronze busts found at Pompeii) points rather 
to an early Flavian date. Amongst the finest pieces of tltis 
collection is a large bowl with an emblema in high relief (Plate 
VII. fig. 35), which was at first taken to represent the city of 
Alexandria, on account of the sislrum which appears amongst 
the attributes of the figure. It .seems, however, to be a per¬ 
sonification of the province of Africa, which was conventionally 
represented with a headdress formed by on elephant’s scalp 
with trunk and tusks. \Vc have in this emhleimi the earliest 
example of the ideal types which the Roman artists of the 
Empire culled into being to symbolize the suhji’Ct-eoimtries; 
the inexliaustible fertility of the African soil is indicated by 
the cornucopiac and the fruits carried in the bosom of the 
figure. Hut there is some trace of that overcharging of sym¬ 
bolism to which we drew attention in di.scussing the Prima 
Porta statue of Augustus; and, though the bowl was in a very 
fine state of preservation, there is little doubt that this was due 
to the care with which it had been kept—it was of course an 
ornament re.servcd for the table or sideboard—and that we 
.should dale it to the Augustan period. The .same is clearly 
true of the most important pieces comprised in the treasure •• 
the pair of cups reserved by Baron Edmond de Roth.schild and 
forming part of his collection (Plate VII. figs. 3.t'and 3*). 
In the.se we have examples of the crustae, or plaques deiorated 
in repoussf, which were mounted on smooth silver cups. The 
manufacture of these-or at least the designing thereof—was 
a sjKX'ial branch of caflatura, and Pliny mentions an artist 
named Teucer who achieved distinction therein ; we may 
possibly identify him with the gem-engraver whose signature 
IS read on an amethyst at Florence. Upon one of the-se (Plate 
VII. fig. 34), we see a seated figure of Augustus, approached 
by a processiomil group on both sides. To the left are three 
divinities, the foremost of whom presents a statuette of Victory 
to the emperor ; to the right is Mars in full panoply, in whose 
train billow the conquered provinces, symliolized by female 
figures, amongst whom we recognize Africa with her elephant 
headgear (see above). On the other face of the cup we sec 
Auguslui again seated, receiving the homage of a group of 
hartwrians ushered into his presence by a Roman commander. 
The schemes which are here found for the first time, became 
typical in Roman historical art. and thence passed into the 
service of Christianity to portray the homage of the Magi. The 
second cup celebrates the glories of Tiberius, whose triumphal 
proce.ssion appears on the one face, and a finely conceived 
scene of sacrifice on the other. For the occasion various dates 
have been suggested (13-13 or 8-7 n.c.): but it seems most 
likely that the return of Tiberius from Dalmatia in a.u. q is 
here commemorated. 

The fortunate preservation of the Bosco Rcale treasure has 
enabled us to appraise Roman silvervvork at its true value. 
It also affords some confirmation of the rapid decadence of the 
art. which Pliny laments. Amongst the cups arc two dworated 
with still-life subjects and signed by an artist who writes a 
Roman name (Sabinus) in Greek characters, which clearly 
belong to the la.st years of Pompeii, and arc coarser in execution 
than the earlier pieces. And the simple tmblemata of the 
classical period, which stand out against the background of 
the bowl in which thev are fram^, give place to such a 
crowded group as we'find on a gold patera' found at 
Rennes and preserved in the Cabinet des M6dailles. where 
the artist has surrounded the central emblema with a 
frieze which detracts from its effect. This and still later 
specimens of Roman silversmiths’ work arc described in the 
article Plate. 

(5) Gem-Engraving and Minor Arts.—The art of the gem- 
engraver, like that of the silversmith, was naturally held in 
high esteem by the wealthy Romans both of the Republic and 

‘ World of pure gold have but rarely survived to motlern times ; 
but traces of Kddmg remain upon many of the s|)ecimens of plate 
described above. In the law books we have mention of cups adorned 


Empire; - and the period of its highest excellence coincides 
almost precisely with that which gave birth to the masterpieces 
of Roman silver-chasing. By far the greater part of the 
ancient gems which exist in modem collections belong to the 
Roman period; and the great popularity of gem-engraving 
amongst the Romans is .shown by the enormous number of 
imitative works cast in coloured glass paste, which reproduce 
the subjects represented in more precious materials. Not only 
w'cre itilagli thus produced to suit the popular demand, but 
fine cameos were at times cut (not cast) in coloured glass; the 
most notable example of these is a portrait of Tiberius in 
turquoise-coloured glass bearing the signature of Herophilus 
(see below). 

In the style of Roman itilagli we can trace each of the 
phases through which Roman plastic art has been shown to 
pass.® A black agate in the Hague Museum (Furtwangler, 
pi. xlvii. 13) supplies a characteristic portrait of the Cicer¬ 
onian age ; the splendid cornelian of the Tyszkiewicz collection 
(Furtwiinglcr, pi. 1 , iq) with the signature HOIIIA-AABAN- 
which portrays Augustus in the gui.se of Poseidon in a chariot 
drawn by four hippocamps, is doubtless (as Furtwangler showed) 
to be referred to the victory of Actium; the classicism of the 
early Empire is exemplified by a sardonyx in Florence (Furt- 
wangler, pi. lix. 11), which probably displays an empress 
of the Julio-Claudian line with the attributes of Hera; a 
sardony.i in the hermitage at St Petersburg (Furtwangler, 
pi. Iviii. i) is noteworthy because the subject is borrowed 
from painting and occurs on a Pompeian fresco discovered in 
1897 ; the portraiture of the Flavian epoch is seen at its best 
in the aquamarine of the Cabinet des Medailles signed by 
Euhodos, which represents Julia, the daughter of Titus (Furt¬ 
wangler. pi. xlviii. 8). Amongst later gems one of the finest 
is the “ Hunt of Commodus ” in the Cabinet des Medailles (Furt¬ 
wangler, pi. 1. 41). which is engraved in one of the stones 
most popular with the Roman artists—the “ Nicolo," a sardonyx 
with a bluish-grey upper layer used as background and a dark 
brown under layer in which the design is cut. 

But the masterpieces of Roman gem-cutting are to be found 
in the great cameos, the finest of which no doubt belonged to 
the treasures of the imperial hou.se. These were engraved in 
various materials, including single coloured stones such as 
amethyst or chalcedony; but the stone most fitted by nature 
for this branch of art was the sardonyx in its two chief varieties 
—the Indian, distinguished by the warmth and lu.stre of its 
tones, and the Arabian, with a more subdued scale of colour. 
As examples of these we shall take the two master-works of 
the art—the “ Grand cam£-c de France ” (Plate VII. fig. 37), 
and the “ Gemma Augustca ” (Plate VII. fig. 36), preserved 
in the imperial collection at Vienna. The latter is attributed 
by Furtwangler to Dioseorides, the artist who, as Pliny tells us, 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege of portraying the features of 
Augustus. We possess several gems inscribed with his name, 
as well as with those of his sons and pupils—Eutyches, Hero¬ 
philus (see above) and Hyllos ; and, though several of these 
are Renaissance forgeries, enough genuine material exists 
for an appreciation of his style. The Arabian sardonyx was 
amongst his favourite stones, and the Vienna cameo at least 
represents the work of his school. Blending the real with the 
ideal, the artist has represented in the upper zone Augustus 
and Rome enthroned. Behind them is a group of divine 
figures—the inhabited Earth, Time and Tellus, according to 
the most probable interpretation; to the left we see Tiberius 
descending from a chariot driven by Victory, before which 
stands a youth, probably Germanicus. We seem to have 
here, as in the Bosco Reale cup, a scene from the triumphal 

• Wi' first hear of collections of gems in the last century of the 
Rqiublic. Pompey dedicated that whiih had belonged to Mith- 
ridates the Great on the Capitol; Julius Caesar plac^ six collec¬ 
tions in the tem|de of Venus G^itrix; and Marcellus dedicated 
another in tiie ti mple of Apollo on the Palatine. 

t The references given in the text are to FurtwSngler's great 
work. Die anttkeH Cemmen. in which all ancient gems of any con- 
sider.'iliU' importance are reproduced. 
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proc^ion of a.d. is, in the course of which, m Suetonius tells 
us, Tiberius stepped down from his car and did homage to his 
stepfather. In the lower zone we find loosely composed groups 
of captives and Roman soldiers, some of whom are setting up 
a trophy. 

But the supreme triumph of imperial jewelry is attained in 
the Great Cameo of the Bibliothequc Nationale. This is an 
Indian sardonyx cut in five layers, the largest extant example 
of its class. There is a marked advance on the Vienna cameo 
in composition ; the lower zone is reduced to the proportions of 
an exergue, whilst heaven and earth are kept clearly ajMrt in 
the main subject, yet at the same time united in a single picture. 
In the centre are the living members of the Julio-Claudian 
house —1 iberius and Livia enthroned, together with Germanicus, 
his mother, and the rising generation—while above them hovers 
the deified Augustus, together with other deceased members 
of the family and an ideal figure in Phrygian garb bearing 
a_ globe; probably lulus (Ascanius), or even Aeneas himself. 
'The moment depicted is the departure of Germanicus for 
the East in a.d. 17, and amongst the figures of the central 
group we note the muse of history, bearing a scroll upon which 
to reeord the hero’s deeds, and a personification of Armenia. 

Engraved gems are not the only examples of Roman work 
in precious materials. Amongst the portraits of the first 
dynasty none is finer than a small head of Agrippina the younger 
(recently acquired by the British Museum) in plasina (root-of- 
emcrald), a material much used by Roman gem-cutters. Vases, 
again, were cars'cd in precious .stones, such as the famous onyx 
vase at Brunswick (Furtwiinglcr, Ue atUiktn Gemmen, figs. 
185-88), adorned with reliefs relating to the mysteries of 
Eleusis. A smaller, but finer, onyx vase in the Berlin Museum 
(Furtwiingler, op. at., figs. 383, 184) represents the infancy of 
a prince of the Julian line—a rock surmounted by a small 
temple reealls the sculptures of the Ara Pacis, and the work 
seems to be of Augustan date. 

It was mentioned above that coloured glass was used as a 
substitute lor gems, and it is to the school which produced the 
cameos of the early Empire that we owe the exquisite vases in 
white and blue glass of which the Portland vase is the 
most famous example.' Pompeii furnishes a second in the 
amphora, decorated with vintage scenes, in the Naples 
Mu.scum. 

We must also class amongst the fine arts that of the die- 
sinker. Not only are the imperial portraits found on coins 
worthy of a place beside the works of the sculptor, but in 
the “ medallions ” of the 2nd century a.d. we find figure- 
subjects, often recalling those of contemporary reliefs, treated 
with the utmo.st delicacy and finish. 

Of the purely industrial arts it is unnecessary to speak at 
length. The finds made in Gaul, Germany and Britain have 
enabled archaeologists to trace their lustory—particularly 
that of pottery—in some detail; but the chief importance 
of these discoveries lies in the fact that they prove the gradual 
diffusion of artistic talent throughout the provinces. In the 
last century of the republic a flourishing manufacture of red- 
glazed pottery was established with its chief centre at Arretium 
(Arezzo); the signatures of the vases enable us to distinwish 
a num^r of workshops owned by Romans who cmplojwd 
Greek or Oriental workmen. The repertory of decorative 
types used by these humble artists reflects the cross-currents 
of classicism and naturalism which were contending in the 
decadence of Hellenistic art ; but, if we cannot set a high 
substantive value on their works, it is important to note that 
in the ist century a.d. the Italian fabrics were gradually 
driven out of tlw market by those of Gaul, where the industry 
took root in the Cevennes and the valleys of the Rhone and 
the Allier; and before long north-eastern Gaul and the 
Rhineland became centres of production in the various minor 

' The tradition that this was found in the well-known sarcophagus 
of the early sid century now in the Capitoline Museum, formerly 
supposed to contain the ashes of Severus Alexander, is without 
foundation. 
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aria,* which continued to flourish until the breakdown of the 
imperial system in the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 

(6) Summary: ihe Place of Roman Art in Hijfiwy.—Just a.s 
the establishment of the Roman Empire gave a political unity 
to the ancient world, and the acceptance of (iiristianity by 
its rulers assured the triumph of a universal religion, so the 
growth of a Graeco-Roman nationality, due to the freedom 
of intercourse lietween the subjects of the emperors, led to ^ 
unity of culture which found expression in the art of the tim* 
Yet no sooner was the fusion of the elements which contributed 
to the new culture complete than the process of disruption 
began, which issued in the final separation of the Eastern 
from the Western Empire. In the first, the oriental factors, 
which produced a gradual transformation in Graeco-Roman 
art, definitely triumphed ; and the result is seen in Byzantine 
art. But in the West it was otherwise. The realism native 
to Italy remained alive in spile of the conventions imposed 
upon it; the human interest a.sscrtcd itself against the decora¬ 
tive. The Christian art of the West, therefore, is the true 
heir of the Roman, and, through the Roman, of the classical 
tradition. The mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore, already referred 
to, show how strongly this tradition was at work in the isl 
century of the Christian Empire; and monuments of the 
5th century a.d., such as the consular diptychs of ivory and 
the carved doors of S. Sabina at Rome, tell the samiTtale. 
As we Imve seen, Roman art in its .specific quality was an 
historical art; and it was lor this reason eminently fitted for 
the service of an historical religion. I'he earliest Christian 
art whose remains arc preserved is that of the catai omlis; 
arj this is not only devoid of technical merit, but is also 
dominated by a single idea, which governs the selection of 
subjects—that of deliverance from the grave and its terrors, 
whether this be conveyed by scriptural types or by representa¬ 
tions of Paradise and its dwellers." Not until the church’s 
triumph was complete could she command the services of the 
highest art and unfold her sacred story on the walls of her 
basilicas; but, when the time came, the monumental art 
created by the demands of imperial pride was ready to minister 
ad majorem gloriam Dei, 
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E. Petersen, Ara Pacis Augustae (1903; further discot'cries simx! 
this date ore discussed by the author in Jahreshefte des usterreich- 
isthen arch, InstiMs (1906), 298 fi., and Sievcking in the same 
journal (1907), 173ft.); C. Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Trajanssiule 
(189(3-1900), criticized by E. I^tcrscn, Trafans dahiscM Ktitge 


"For bronze-work sec Willcrs in Rheinisehes Museum (1907), 
pp. 133 e. n 

• This principle is consistenlly iqiplied by von Sybcl, CkristlicUm 
Antike (Marburg, 1907). 
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,-tool); E. Ferrero, L*Atc d’AueusU' <1 Sust (1901); E. 

,a-rsuti (ami others). Die Mareussiule . 

For Homan portraits J. Bernoulli s Homische Idonographte 
(4 vola. 1882-94) gives abundant material but little aesthetic 
criticism. Many of the finest portraits are included in Arndt- 
BruckmaftnV series of GnecHische ««i/ r6mische PortrOls, and 
Brunn-Brnokmaim s Pen/tnmter griechtsch-romiseker Sliulptnr con¬ 
tain roproiluctions ol several Homan reliefs. The monuments col¬ 
lected by r. Schreiber under tlie title of Heltenislnche lidieHulder 
(1894) are largely of Roman date. , , 

For Koinan painting we have as yet no handbook ; W. Helbig s 
Vtttcrsuckuiigen 0>er dte camputtische Wardmaiem (1873) are still 
of great value, though the theory advanced is overstated. His 
Campaniens Wandge.mdldc (1808) gives a catalogue raisonni of 
I’uimieiau pauitings, ami has been supplemented by A. Sogliano, 
Le pUture murali Campnnr (1879). Those since discovered are de¬ 
scribed in the Noiieie degli Scant. A. Man's Gesekichte der Wand- 
malirei is also indispenHable, Hermann-Bruckmaim. Dettkmdler 
der Mukret dcs Atterihums (1907 ). will give rr)iroductions, 

■lartiy in colour, of all important specimens of ancient painting. 
Lf Aurcf Mdobrandinc, Ac., by B. Nogara (1907), contains both 
coloured and photographic reproductions of Ihe paintings |iresorved 
in the Vatican lil^ry. F'or the Fayum portraits see tl.^ Ebers, 
AiUtke Vartrdts (Euipsig, 1893) ; F. Petrie, //aasiru. ch. J ntid 
f. Edgar, Catalogue da gnhquiUs du music du Caire. " Craeco- 
F.gvptian Coflins/’ p. xi. fi. On the technique of ancient painting 
Otto Dniiiier von Uichter’s Introeiuction to Helbig’s Cnmpamens 
WiiiidgeuuUde should be consulted. P. Girard's sketch of ancient 
painting {La Peinlure antique, n.d.) is slight. For the bibliography 
of mosaics see that article (especially Gaiickler in Daremberg and 
Saglio, Diaionnaite des antiquitis, s.v " Musivum Opus ") ; for 
work in golrl and silver see tlie article Plate. For gem-engraving. 
A. Furtw.’lngler’s Die antiken Gemmeii (t vols., 1900) is the irtandard 
work, I'lie liislorv of Human pottery is surainarized by H. ii. 
Walter.,, History n/ Am lent Pottery, vol. ii. 430 II. ; the most im¬ 
portant woiks are | JX-chelette. Les Vases ornis de la Gaule romaine 
(1904). and H. Dragendorti's articles on " Terra sigilliita " in the 
llimnei lahrMtcher. 

Sections on Roman art will be found in general handbooks, such 
as Spriugei -Michaehs, Handhuth der Kunstgesclnchte (litli ed., 1904) ; 
1 - von Sybel, Wellgeschiclite der Kiinst (Jud ed., 1902) ; and C. 
Ourittt, Getchichte der KunsI, vol. i. (1902). (H. S. J.) 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, the name generally given 
to that great brnneli of the Christian Church which acknow¬ 
ledges the pope, or liishop of Rome, as its head, and holds as 
an article of faith that communion with and submission to 
tile authoriti' of the sec of Rome is essential to elfective 


membersliip ol the Catholic Church as founded by Christ. 
This belief is based upon the commission given by Christ to 
IVter us “ prince of the apostles,” “ Feed my sheep ” 
(John .vxi. 15-17): the saying, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this 
ruck f will build my church ; and the gates of hell shall nut 
prevail against it. And 1 will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
eiirlh sliall be loosed in heaven" (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). The 
authority thus conferred upon St Peter is held by Roman 
Catholics to be permanently vested in the bishop of Rome, 
as successor to Wter, first bishop of the imperial see. As 
.Hiich, the pope is regarded as " vicar of Christ, head of the 
bishops, and supreme governor of the whole Catholic Church, 
of whom the whole world is the territory or diocese.” His 
peculiar powers as pope he exercises immediately on election. 
Thus he may grant indulgences, issue censures, give dbpensa- 
tjons, canonize .saints, institute bishops, create cardinals—in 
short, perform all the acts of his furitiietion, even though he 
be no more than a* layman; but by custom certain of his 
more solemn acts arc postponed till after the ceremony of his 
coronation, from which his pontificate is officially dated. 
To exercise the flcfiM oriinis of a priest or bishop, however, 
he must, if not already in orders, be specially ordained and 
consecrated. Hence his office is a dignity, not of order, but 
of jurisdiction (see Papacy and Pops). 

The most distinctive characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
Church, at least as contrasted with the various Protestant 
communions, is its vigorous Insistence on the principle of 
ecclesiastical authority. Of tliis autliorily the pope is regarded 
as the centre and source, so for as the interpretation of the 
Divine Will to the world is concerned in matters of faith and 
Bnor.ils. His pronouncements are held to be infallible when 


he defines a doctrine concerning faith or morals ex cathedra 
to be held by the universal churdt (see iNrALUBiuTY and 
Vatican Council). 

The government of the Roman Catholic Church being 
centred at Rome, an elaborate organization has been developed 
there for the administration of its affairs. At the head of this 
is the college of cardinals, who are the princes and senators 
of the Church, the counsellors of the pope, and his vicars in 
the functions of the pontificate. By those of them who are 
members of the various Congregations and other offic« of the 
Curia the greater part of the government of the Church is 
directed. (For accounts of the organization of the Roman 
Curia the reader is referred to the articles Cardinal and Curia 
Komana.) The characteristic note of the Roman Curia is its 
intense conservatism and its slowness to move, whether in 
approving or condemning now developments of opinion or 
action. This is explained by the nature of its organization 
and by the tradition on which it is based. For, just as the 
Roman Church as a whole preserves in the spiritual sphere 
the spirit and much of the organization of the Roman Empire, 
so the administration of the Curia curries on the tradition of 
Roman government, with its reverence for precedent and its 
practice of deciding questions, not on their supposed abstract 
merits, but in accordance witli the rules of law us defined 
in the codes or by previous decisions. Thus the genius of 
Rome remains, as it always has been, administrative rather 
than speculative. The great dogmas of the Christian Churc.ii 
were shaped by the interplay of the subtle wits of tlie lhecilogian.s 
of the Oriental Churches. 'The new dogmiLs promulgated by 
the Holy See from time to time have been the outcome o! 
the slow growth of ages, built up from precedent to precedent, 
and only defined at last when the accumukited weight of 
evidence in their favour, or the necessity for precise definition 
to meet the contradictions of heretics, seemed to demand a 
decision. This temper and the process in whic'i it finds 
expression are well illustrated in the case of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception {q.v.) and in the authorization given 
to die cult of the Sacred Heart {q.v.). 

This conservative spirit and extreme revermce for authority 
pervades the whole Roman Cotholic Churcli in exact proportion 
to the degree of effective control which the sec of Rome has 
succeeded in obtaining over its brandies in various countries. 
To pretend to an independent judgment in questions of faith or 
morals is for a Roman Catholic to commit treason against his 
Church : and even in the wide sphere of c|uestions lying beyond 
the dogmas defined as de fide a too cunous dscussion is dis¬ 
couraged, if not condemned. As opposed to the critical and 
analytical tendencies of the modem worid, flien, the Roman 
Catholic Church assumes the function of the champion of moral 
and intellectual discipline, an attitude defined, in its extremest 
expression, by Pius IX.’s Syttabus of 1864 (see Syllabus), and 
the famous encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. in 1907. The de¬ 
velopment of this attitude, known—in so far as it depends on 
the full pretensions of the Papacy—as Ultramontanism, since 
the definition of the Roman Qithi^ic Church by the council of 
Trent in 1564, will be found sketched in the historical section 
attat^ to this article. The earlier history, which is tha.t of 
the Intiu'Churdh of the West, will be found in the articles 
Papacy, Church History and Retokkation, 

Under the supreme authority of the pope the Roman Catholic 
Church is governed and served by an elaborate hierarchy. This, 
so far as its potestates ordims Ue concerned, is'divided into seven 
orders: the three “major orders" of bishops and priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons (bishi^s and priests forming two 
degrees of the tiriic saeeriatimm), and the four “ minor erders ” 
of acolvtcs, exorciste, readers, and door-k^rs. These various 
orders do not derive their pbtestaf drdMs from the pope, but 
from God, in virtue of their direct mimsterial succession from the 
apostles.' So far as jurisdiction is concerned, however, those 

' Thus sacraments administered by validly ordained or conse- 
cr.Tted priests and bishops are reganled as valid, even when those 
who administer them arc heretics or schismatics. 
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members of the hierarchy known as prelates (prteUli), who 
possess this power {potestas jurisdietionk in foro externo), whether 
bishops or priests, derive it from the pope. 

These jurisdictions are of very varied character, and in most 
cases ore not peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, They 
■include those of patriarchs, archbishops, metropolit*B»-afid 
bishop sin the first rank of the hierarchy, with, their subordinate 
officials, such as archdeacons, archpriests, deans and canons, &c., 
in the lower ranks. All of these will be found described under 
their proper headings {see also Ecclesusticaj, JuatSDicTiON). 
Tlie basis of the organhation of the Church is territorial, the 
world being mapped out into dioceses or, in countries where 
the Roman Church is not well developed— e.g. missions in non- 
Christian lands—into Apostolic Vicariates. The dioceses are 
grouped in various ways ; some are immediately dependent 
upon the Holy See; some are grouped in ecclesiastical provinces 
or metropolitanates, which in their turn ore sometimes grouped 
together to form a patriarchate. 

According to the official Cemrehia Cattolica, published at Rome, 
there were in 1909 ten patriarchates, with fourteen [atriarchal 
sees (including those of the Oriental rite, i.e. those Eastern com¬ 
munities which, though in communion with Rome, have been al¬ 
lowed to retain their peculiar ritual discipline). Of these the four 
greater patriarchates ore those of Alexandria (with two patriarchs, 
Latin and Coptic) ; Antioch (with four, Latin, Craeco-Melchite. 
Maronite and Syriac) ; Constantinople (Latin) and Jerusalem 
(Latin). The lesser patriarchates are those of Babylon (Cbaldaic), 
Cilicia (Armenian), the East Indies (Latin), Lisbon (Latin), Venice 
(Latin) and the West Indies (Latin). (See PaTtuaRcu.) 

The archiepiscopal sees n'umber 204. Of these 21 are immedi¬ 
ately subject to the Holy See, while those of the Latin rite having 
ecclesiastical provinces number 1O4. There are 19 of the Oriental 
rite: ,t with ecclesiastical provinces, viz. Armenian, Graeco-Rumanian 
and Graeco-Ruthenian respectively; the rest are subject to the 
patriarchates, viz. 2 Armenian, j Graeco-Melchitc, 3 Syriac, 2 Syro- 
Chaldaic, 0 Syro-Maronite. 

Of episcopal sees of the Latin rite 6 are suburbican .sees of the 
cardinal bisliops, 85 are immediately subject to the Holy Sec, and 
util are suffragan sees in ecclesiastical provinces. Of tliosc of the 
Oriental rite one (Graeco-Ruthenian) is immediately subject to the 
Holy Sec; 9 arc suffragan sees in ecclesiastical provinces, viz. 3 
Graeco-Rumanian and 0 Graeco-Ruthenian ; the rest are subject 
to the patriarchates, viz. 15 Armenian, 2 Coptic, 9 Graeco-Melchite, 
5 Syriac, 9 Syro-Chaldaic, 2 Syro-Melchite. 

The whole number of these residtntial secs, including the patri¬ 
archates. is 1023. Besides these there are (jio titular ser-s, formerly 
called secs in partibus infidelmm, the archbishops and bishops of 
which are not bound to rc.sidcncc. These titles arc generally 
assigned to bishops appointed to Apostolic Delegations, Vicariates 
and Prefectures, or to the office of coadjutor, auxiliary or adminis¬ 
trator of a diocese. (Sec Archbishop and Bishop.) 

The dicxieses are divided into parishes, variously grouped, the 
most usual organization being that of deaneries. In the parish 
the authority of the CIburch is. brought into intimate touch 
with the daily life of the people. The main duties of the pariah 
priest are to offer the sacrifice of the mass {?.».), ■ to hear cem- 
lessions, to preach, to baptize and to administer extreme 
unction to the dyipg. It is true to say that in the " cure of 
souls ” the confessional plays a larger part in the Church than 
the pulpit (sec Confession and Absolution). For^the official 
costume of the various orders.of clergy see the article Vesthbnts. 

The clergy of the Roman Catholic Church arc. furthermore 
divided iitto rector and secular. The regular clergy are those 
attached to religious orders and to certain congre^tions (see 
Monasticism). Of these the former are, outside the normal 
orgMization of the Church, being exempt from the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the, diocesan bishops, while the more recently 
formed congregations are either wholly or largely subject :to 
episcopal authorit)'. By far the; most ^werful ;of the religious 
orders are the Jesuits {q.v.). The secular clergy, on the Other 
hand, are bound by no -vows beyond those proper to their 
orders. Both regular and secular cue-gy, (those at Imt in major 
ordcr-s) are under the obligation of celib^, which, by.cuttmg 
tliem off from the most intimate common interests tiie' 
people, has proved, a.most powerful discipUnary' foree"iii the 
hands of the popes (see CEunACrv). The nwre complete 
isolation of the reMlar cleigy, however, tqgether with their 
direct relation to the Holy See, has made them, not only the 


more effective instruments of papal authoiity, but more ob¬ 
noxious .to the peoples and ^veraments of coiintries where tliey 
bave gained any considerable power. Their priwilegwi position, 
moreover, leads everywhere to a certain amount of:friction 
between them and the secular clergy. 

■in.doctrine the Roman Catholic Church is divided feom the 
orthodox communions of the East mainiy by the claims of 
the.papacy, which the Orientals reject, and the question of 
the “ Procession of the Holy Ghost ’’ (see Church History). 
From the Protestant communities wbkh were the outcoaie 
of the Reformation the divergence is more profound, though 
the central dogmas of the faith arc common to Roman CatlioUcs 
and orthodox Protestants. The difference lies essentially in 
the belief held as to the means by which the truths defmed 
in these di^mas are to be made effective for the salvation of 
the world. It was defined in the canons of the council of 
Trent, as promulgated by Pope Pius IV. in 1564, in which the 
main theses of the Reformers os to the clmracter of the Church, 
the sufficiency of Ht^y Scriptures, the nature of the sacra ■ 
ments, and the like were finally condemned (see Trent, Councii. 
of). 

Ttie Roman Catholic Church is by fur the most widespread, 
numerous and powerful of all the Christian communions. It 
is the dominant Church in the majority of European JUates, 
in South and Coitral America and in Mexico; it is the largest 
single religious body in the United States of America, while 
in certain Protestant countries, e.g. Prussia and the United 
Kingdom, it has great reljgie)u.s and political inllucnre. Any 
statistics of its irembcrship, however, mu.st necessarily be 
misleading. Those published arc generally based on the 
principle of deducting the Protestant from the general popula¬ 
tion of “ Catholic ” countries and ascribing the rest to the 
Roman Church. This may be possible in Germany and other 
countries where there is a religious census ; but it is, at best, a 
.rough-and-ready method where, as in Italy or France, bi:sjdes 
the cIass of “ political ” or “ non-praclising ” Catholics, large 
numbers of the people are more or les.s actively hostile to 
Christianity itself. (For Roman Catholic missionary work sei' 
Missions.) 

The Uniat or Untied Oriental Churches. —The overwhelming 
ma'ority of the adherents of the Roman Catholic Churcli 
throughout the world belong to the Latin rite, i.e. follow the 
usages and traditioas of the Western Church,* Ever since the 
scliism of East and West, however, it has been an ambition of 
the papacy to submit the Oriental Churches to its jurisdiction, 
and successive popes have from time to lime succeeded in 
detaching portions of those Churches and bringing tliem, into 
the obedience of the Holy Sec. This has only been passible 
owing to the temper of the Oriental mind which, while clinging 
tenaciously to its rites, values dogma only in so far as it is 
expressed in rites. The popes, then, or at l^t the more politic 
of them, have been (ontent to lay down as the conditiwi ol 
reunion no more than the acceptance of the distinrlive dogmas 
of the Roman Catholic Church, c,spcciiilly the supremacy add 
infaUibffity of the pope; the ritus of the Uniat Oriental Churches 
—liturgies and liturgical languages, eccksiastical law .and 
disciplme, marriage of priests, brards ando()Stume,thc’nK.na8tic 
system of St Basfl—they have been content for the mosp part 
to leave untouched. The attempts of Pius' IX., who in 1S62 
established the Cat^egatio de peopagauda fide pro mgolits 
ritus orientalis, to interfere in a Romanizing sense with ^ the 
rites of the Armenians and Chaldaeahs (bv the bollz Rmrstams 
of 1B67 Cim Ecdesiastica ol 1869) fed to .a schism ; and 
Leo XHI.) who more than all hk pcedeoessors interested himsdif 
'in the question of reunion, reverted to and developed-thefwiier 

> The Jtatin word ritus ooveta oot only the ordtoynnoauiag 
of the modern English word " rite," »>. . a formal piWMri.afc or 
.act.ta a religious or other soleam ionctioit," or .any V custom or 
practice of a dotmtl Idnd," but 11» sense in whfch.lt. is. now ol>- 
eolete in England—except in the religions co n notat i p a . here used-r- 
of " theiKeneral or usual cnsteis. haUt or mctiita of a apuutni, 
people, rfass of penons, ftc." Uiew BugHsh T" ‘ * 

liturgieo of the Latin end Oriental Qiurcnw seeL itVRCV. 
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^ple of not aiming at aov assimilation of rites, but only at 

<he full and perfect union of faith ” (Encyclical Praeclara 
graiulationis of June 1894). This principle has even been 
carried to the extent of recognizing several bishops having 
jurisdiction over the adherents of various rites in the same see ; 
thus there are three uniat patriarchs of Antioch (Graeco- 
Melchite, Muronite and Syrian). 

Exact statistics of the mcml>crship of the Churches of the 
Oriental rite are almost impossible to obtain; the numbers 
of llicir adherents, moreover, are apt to vary suddenly with 
the shifting currents of political forces in the East, for political 
factors have always played a considerable part in these move¬ 
ments towards reunion or the reverse. In 1908 their numbers 
were estimated at approximately 5,500,000. The Churches 
of the Oriental rite fall under four main divisions: Greek, 
Armenian, Syrian, Coptic; and—with the exception of the 
Armenian—these are again subdivided according to nationality 
or to peculiarities of cult or language. The C^hurches may be 
further grouped according to the character of their constitu¬ 
tion, i.f. (i) those having their own rite only in a restricted 
sense, since they have no hierarchy of their own but are sub¬ 
ordinate to Latin bishops, i.r. the Greeks in Italy {Italograeci), 
the scattered Bulgarian I'niats, the Abyssinians, some of the 
Armenians and the “ Christians of St Thomas ” ; (2) those 
having their own bishops and sometimes their own metro¬ 
politans, as in Austria-Hungary; (3) the Eastern patriarchates. 

Geographicallv, the llniat Clmrclies m,iy tx- grouped a.s follows 

(A) JOoRoi’E, where their association with the Kuman Church is 
at once the oldest and the most intimate. 

(1) The JIalograni. These are distributed in scattered groups 
throughout Italy, but are roost compact in Apulia and Sicily, and 
number in all some jo.ooo. They are under the jurisdiction of the 
Ijitin dioccaan bishops, but their priests are ordained by bishops 
of their own rite specially appointed by the po]K‘, 

(2) The Uniat Churches of Austria-Hungary. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Armenian, these are alt of the Greek rite, but are divided 
according to nationality and rit ual language into the following groups; 

■- (a) UMihenian CAurc/i.—'ihis, though still the most important 
numerically of all the Uniat Churches, is but a fragment of the 
Cliurch which proclaimed its union with Kome at the synod of 
Hrest in Lithuania in 1506, a union which, after long and bitter 
resistance, was completed by the 6ubmis,sion of the dioceses of 
Lemberg ami Lur.k in 1700 ami 1702. The Church was broken 
up by the successive partitions of Poland, and those parts of it 
which fell to Russia were, notably under Catherine 11 . and Nicholas 
1 ., forcibly absorbed into the Orthodox Church. The Church, 
however, still numbers some 3,000,000 adherents in Galicia, and 
.noo.ooo in Hungary. In Galicia it has an independent organization 
under the Creek-Catholic archbishop of Lemberg, with two suffragan 
sees ; ft-zemysl, for West Galicia, and Stanislawov for East Galicia. 
In Hungary there are two bishoprics, Munkaez and Eperies, under 
the Latin primate of Hungary, the archbishop of Gran. The Serb 
bishopric of Kreutz in Croatia, under the I.atin archbishop of 
Agram, may be also grouped with the Riithenian Church, since 
the rile is identical. Its adherents number from 15,000 to 20,000. 
The liturgical language of the Uniat Slav Churches is Old Slavonic, 
and, so far as their rite is concerned, they differ from the Orthodox 
Slav Churches only in using the Glagolitic instead of the Cyrillic 
alphaliet. (hi RumaHiat! CAitrcA.—This numbers about 1,000,000 
adherents and has its own organization under the metropolitan of 
Fogarasch or Alba ] ulia, with three suffragan sees ; Lugos, Gross- 
Wardein amt Szamos-Uvj&r. It has had its own ritual language 
since the 17th century, (c) Armenian Church ,—This numbers in 
Austria-Hungary only some 4000 to 5000 members. It has an 
archbishc^ric at Leoiberg. which has jurisdiction also over the 
Uniat Armenians at Venice. 

(3) Uniat Churches in' Russia and Turkey in Europe, (a) In 
Russia the Uniat Ruthenian Church (see above) ceased to exist 
with the incorporation of the little Polish diocese of Chlem in the 
Orthodox Russian Church under Alexander II. in 1875. The Holy 
See. however, has never withdrawn its claim to jurisdiction over 
it. nor have the Ruthenluns ever been wholly reconciled to their 
absorption in the Russian Church. The uhat of Nicholas II. 
(Easter. 1905). granting liberty of worship, produced a movement 
in the direction of Rome ; but this apjiears to have lieen checked 
by the refusal of the government, even now, to recognize In Russia 
a Roman Catholic Church of the Greek rite. Converts to Rome 
have, therefore, to accept the Latin rite (see Prince Max of 
^xony.I'oWfsangen (llierdieor*rid«b.«*rH Kirchenfragen, 1907). The 
scattered communities of the Uniat Armenian Church in Russia are 

J alKirdinate to Latin vicars apostolic. The Uniat Armenian Church 
(f'ijhe Caucasus, however, is under the jurisdiction of the patri¬ 


archate of Cilicia. (i) In European Turkey the Uniat Churches arc 
represented by tiny groups, scattered about the Balkan Peninsula, 
attached to Latin " missions.” The movement in favour of the 
union of the Bulgarian Church with Rome, which grew up in i860, 
was the outcome of the national opposition to the Greeks, ami 
with the establishment of the Bulgarian exarchate in 1872 it 
died away. There arc not more than 10,000 to 15,000 Uniat 
Bulgarians, who have been ruled since 1883 by three vicars apos¬ 
tolic. The Uniat Armenians and Melchites in Constantinople 
belong to the Eastern patriarchates. 

(B) Asia and Africa. —The Uniat Churches in Asia and Africa 
occupy a peculiar position in so far as Rome has recognized the 
traditional rights of the patriarchates (see, e.g,, Leo XIII.'s en¬ 
cyclical Praeclara gratulationis of June 1894), and they therefore 
enjoy almost complete autonomy ; thus the patriarchs nominate 
their own suffragans and have the right to summon synods for 
specific purposes (see Patriarch). 

There are six Uniat Patriarchates :— 

(1) The Ptttriarchatus Citiciae Armciiarum. The Armenian 
patriarch, whose jurisdiction embraces the Catholic Armenians 
in the Balkan Peninsula, in Russian Armenia and in Asiatic Turkey, 
formerly resided in Lebanon, but has had his seat since 1867 ai 
Constantinople. Under him are 19 dioceses, including a small 
one in Persia. Thu number of Catholic Armenians under his juris¬ 
diction is, roughly. 100,000 (see Armenian Church). 

(2) The three patriarchates of Antioch. (0) The Melchitc {Patri 
archatus Antiochenns Craeco-Melckitarum). The patriarch resides 
in the mona-stcry of Ain-Traz in the Lebanon, and ha^urisdictioti 
over all the llniats of Greek nationality in the Turkish Empire, who 
number about 120,000. Under him are 3 archbishops and 9 bishops 
(sec Melchites). {h) The Maronites (Patriarchatus Antiochemis 
Syro-Marottitarum), whose scat is in the Lebanon. The patri¬ 
arch has jurisdiction over about 500,000 people (see Maronites). 
(f) Tlie Syrian (Patriarchatus A ntiochenus Syrorum). The patriarch, 
who resides at Mardin near Diarbekr on the uppi'r Tigris, is obeyed 
by from 15,000 to 20,000 people, who represent a secession from tin- 
Jacobite Church (see Jacobite Ciii'rch). He has 3 archbishoprics 
and 5 bishoprics under his jurisdiction. 

(3) The Chaldaeans (Patriarchatus Chaldarnrum Bubylonentis). 
The patriarch has jurisdiction over the Uniat Ncstorian Church, 
which numbers, roughly, about 5o,(xxi adherents, and is divided, 
under the patriarch, into ii dioceses (sec Nestorians). 

(4) The Coptic (Patriarchatus Alexandrinus Copturum). This 
was founded on the 26th of November 1895 by Pope Leo XIII. 
The patriarch, who was given two suffragan bishops, has his scat 
at Cairo. The number of Uniat Copts is nominal. 

(5) The Itniat Abyssinian Church. This has scarcely any .id- 
berents. Such as there are are under the authority of a vicar 
apostolic residing at Keren. 

(6) Tlie Christians of St Thomas (Malabar coast) For these 

Leo XIII. established in 1887 three special vicariates apostolic 
(Vicariatus apostolici Syro-Malaharorum) \ the vicars apostolic 
are Latins, but have the right to pontificate and to confirm accord¬ 
ing to the Syrian rite. The number of Christians of St Thomas in 
the obedience of Rome is said to be about 100,000.' (W. A. P.) 

The Church in Europe since the Rejormalion. 

The term “ Romish Catholique ” b as old as the days of 
Queen Elizabeth.* It is not happily rhosen, for catholic 
means universal, and what is universal cannot be peculiar to 
Rome. But the term is inoffensiive to Roman Catholics, since 
it advertises their claim that communion with the see of Rome 
is of the essence of Catholicity, and to Protestants, since it 
serves to emphasize the fact that the religion of modem Rome 
differs widely in many important respects from that of the 
undivided medieval Church. The change has brought both 
good and evil. Protestant controversialists have some show 
of reason on their side when they argue that Luther saved the 
Roman Church by forcing it to put an end to many intolerable 
abuses. On the other hand, under stress of his revolt the 
papacy could not but develop in a strongly nnli-Protestant 
direction, laying exaggerated emphasis on every point he 
challenged. The more fiercely he denounced infallibility, the 
confessional, the sacramental sy.stem, the larger these things 
bulked in the eyes of Rome. 

Not that this consequence showed itself at once. The Refor¬ 
mation was well established before it attracted any serious 

' This account of the Uniat Churches is largely condensed from 
the excellent article " Unierte Orientalen," by F. Kattenbusch in 
Herzog-Hauck Rrtdencyhlopiiie (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1908), where 
numerous authorities are given. 

' It was officially adopted in the Relief Act of rygi in place of the 
designation " Protesting Catholic Dissenters," to which the vicars 
apostolic objected. 



notice at Rome, The popes of the Renaissance were profoundly 

artmore at home in an 
recover their induence as temporal 
Jht during the long resident of 

the papal court at Avignon in the 14th century. But these 
secular interests came to an end with the so-called sack of 

his arms against Clement 
Vll., and made the pope a prisoner in his own capital. Thence- 
forward there was no more thought of territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment. The popes as the phrase went, became Spanish chap¬ 
lains, with a fixed territory guaranteed to them by Spanish 
arms; apart from the addition of Ferrara and one or two other 
petty principalities on the extinction of the reigning house, its 
boundaries remained unchanged till Napoleonic times. Under 
Clement s successor, Paul III., a new state of things began to 
dawn. Hitherto the way had been blocked by a horde of 
protonotarie.s, dataries and other ofiicials—purveyors of in¬ 
dulgences, dispensations and such-like spiritual favours_to 

whom reform spelt ruin. Even the Reformation did not move 
them; if less money came in from Germany, that was all the 
more reason for leaving things unchanged in'France and Spain 
But among Paul’s cardinals were three remarkable men, the 
Italians Contarini and Sadolet, and the Englishman Reginald 
Pole, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury under Mary. All 
three were disciples of Erasmus, the great apostle of a new 
tolerant, scholarly religion very different from the grimy pedantry 
of the medieval doctors. It was better, he said, to be weak in 
Duns Scotus, but strong in St Paul—than to be crammed with 
all the learning of Durandus, and ignorant of the law of Christ 
Men trained in this school were not likely to be tender towards 
vested interests in darkness, least of all when they stood in the 
way of a reconciliation with the Protestants; for the cardinals 
thought that the strength of the Reformation lay much less in 
the attractiveness of Luther s doctrines than in his vigorous 
denunciations of the vices of the clergy. Once root out abuses 
with a firm liand, and they believed that a few timely con¬ 
cessions on points of doctrine would tempt most Protestants 
back within the Roman pale. This belief was shared by 
ra» Charles V. Together they persuaded the unwilling 
? general council. It met in December 
Ihe Tirolesc city of Trent, with Pole as one of 
the three presidents (see Trent, Councii. of). 

As a means of reconciliation the council was a signal failure. 
The Protestants refused to attend an assembly where even 
the most conciliatory prelate could hardly condescend to 
meet them on ec]ual terms. Nor was Pole allowed to use the 
only possible means of overcoming their reluctance. He had 
wished to begin by reforming abuses before proceeding to 
sit in judgment on doctrinal errors. But this arrangement 
was cried down as a revolutionary departure from all established 
precedent and he had much ado to secure the compromise 
that doctrines and practical reforms should be simultaneously 
discussed. But in the midst of its labours the council was 
prorogued (March 1547) in consequence of a quarrel between 
the pope and emperor. In 1551 it met again, only to be again 
prorogued in 1552. Ten years later it met again for a third 
and final session, lasting throughout 1562 and 1563. During 
those ten years great changes had taken place. Charles V. had 
followed Pole and his peace-loving colleagues to the grave; 
in his place stood his son, Philip II. of Spain, while the intel¬ 
lectual leadership of the council fell to Jaime Laynez, general 
of the newly founded Society of Jesus. There was no longer 
any question of reconciliation with the Protestants. North 
Germany, England, Scandinavia were irretrievably lost to 
Rome; wars of religion had broken out in France. Qearly 
the one hope was to enter into a desperate struggle for the 
possession of such countries as still hung in the balance; and 
that could best be done by striking at the heart of the Reforma¬ 
tion. ProtMtantism centred—or was by Catholics supposed 
to centre--in a mysterious “right of private j'udgnSu”; 
the council acctwdingly retorted by hymning the praises of 
obedience, of submiUing to authority and never thmking for 
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“P absolutely sure and uniform 
Rule of Faith, contrasting unprcssively with the already mul- 
titudinous variations of the Protestant Churches. Mo^ver 
lb oh ■° “ccpraPl'shed this task without running 

^e obvious di^er of tying itself hand and foot to the past 
When old-fashioned theologians talked about tlic canon:, and 
councils of antiquity, Laynez answered that the Church was 
not more inWlible at one lime than another; the Holy Ghost 
spoke through the decrees of Trent quite as plainly and directly 
as through the primitive Fathers. Thus the council’s authority 
became at once peremptory and elastic. But the real gainer 
was the pope. Hitherto infallibility liad been thought of as the 
supreme wcajinn of the Church’s armoury, destined only for 
use at some extraordinary crisis; hence it was naturally con¬ 
ceived of as residing only in the extraordinary authority 
of a general council presided over .by the pope. Since the 
outbreak of the Reformation, however, extraordinary crises, 
calling for immediate decision, might arise at any moment’ 
It was no longer po.ssible to wail tor the assembling of a 
general council; stronger and stronger grew the tendency 
to ascribe infallibility to the pope alone, ns being always oil 
the spot. 

Doctrine and discipline once settled at Trent, the work 
of counter-reformation could begin. Rebels were won back 
by force wherever force could be applied. In Spain r*. 
the Inquisition soon snuffed out the few Reformers, rn nttr 
In Italy, though declared Protestants were few, there Htfnam- 
was widespread sympathy with some of Luther’s 
ideas, a committee of cardinals at Rome was accordingly 
organized into an Inquisition, with branches at the chief Italian 
towns. For half a century trials were many at Venice and 
elsewhere, but actual executions wore only common at Rome; 
the most illustrious victim was the philosopher Giordano Bruno, 
burnt in 1600. In the imperial dominions, however, there could 
be no recourse to the stake. The peace of Augsburg (i^ijc) 
forbade the German princes to persecute, though it recognized 
thcir right to determine to what religion their subjects should 
belong, and to banish nonconformists. At first this compro- 
misc had worked in favour of the Reformation, but presently 
the Catholic princes began to turn it ngainst their Protestant 
subjTCte. “ Governments learned to oppress them wisely, 
depnvmg them of church and school, of pastor and school¬ 
master ; and by those nameless arts with which the rich used 
to coerce the poor in the good old days. Fervent preachers 
came amongst them, widely differing in morality, education, 
earnestness and eloquence from the parish clergy, whose de¬ 
ficiencies gave such succour to Luther. Most of those who, 
liaving no ta.ste for controversy, were repelled by scandals 
were easily reconciled. Others, who were conscious of dis¬ 
agreement with the theology of the last thousand years, had 
now to meet disputants of a more serious type than the 
adversaries of Luther, and to meet them unsupported by 
experts ,of their own. Therefore it was by honest conviction, 
as well as by calculated but not illegal coercion, that the 
Reformation was driven back’’ (Acton, Lectures <m Modem 
History, p. 123). 

This system was not an unmixed success; for its extension 
to Bohemia early in the 17th century brought about the Thirty 
Years’ War. But it obliged the authorities to pay anew atten¬ 
tion to the training of the clergy. The “ seminary system ’’ 
came into being—that is, the custom of obliging candidates 
for ordination to spend several years in a theological college, 
whence lay influences were carefully excluded. But ecclesi¬ 
astical learning of a wider type was also promoted. Gregory 
XIII. (1572-85) and Sixtus V. (1585-90) dreamed of making 
Rome once more the capital of European culture. Gregory re¬ 
formed the Gdendar, and founded the university that bears his 
name. Five years of power were enough for Sixtus to reform 
the central government of the Church and the admmistration 
of the Pwal States, to set on foot the Vatican press and issue 
an official edition of the Vulgate. Their efforts biwe fruit in 
many quarters. In Rome arose Cardinal Baronius, first 

xxni. i6« 
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modern Clmrch historians; Spain produced Suarcr.. most 
philosophical of divines. A generation later the French Oratorj' 
became the home of Malebranrhe and of Richard Simon, father 
of Biblical criticism. Malallon .and his Benedictines of Saint- 
Maur paved the wav for the systematie investigation of his¬ 
torical records. The Flemish Jesuit Holland brought the 
Ught of criticism to hear on tlu- legends of the saints (sec BOL- 
LANCrsTs). Hi.' Froneh colleague, Petau, Itettcr known tinder 
his lutiniaed .surname of Petavius, opened still wider floodgates 
when hr taught that iheologiral doginas, like everything else, 
have a histoc)'. Pastly, the jansenist “ hermitage ” at Port 
Royal contributed the historian Tillcmont, whose bigotry 
Edward .Gitohnn declares to lie overbalanced by his erudition, 
veracity and scrupulous minuteness. Other such communi¬ 
ties and “ conprcgalions ’’—semi-monastic bodies standing in 
closer touch with the world than did the medieval orders— 
undertook the diffusion of knowledge. Wherever they went 
the Jcstiits opened grammar-.schools, which had the double 
advantage of being cscelh'iit and cheap. An Italian sisterhood, 
the Urstilines, was founded for the htghor instruction of girls ; 
late ill the 17th century a French priest started the Christian 
Brothers, pioneers of elementary education. Other com¬ 
munities again devoted them.selvcs to paroeliial work. Such 
were the Oratorians of St Philip Ncri, founded to evangelize 
the middle classe.s of Rome. Such, again, were the .Lazarists of 
St Vincent dc Paul, whose duty was to preach in neglected 
country districts. But the most interesting of all these new 
foundations was tlie Sisters of Charity, also founded by St 
Vincent de Paul. Thi.s admirable body represents la signifi¬ 
cant departure from medieval idetds. The old-fashioned non 
had spent Iter time behind high walls in prayerful contempla¬ 
tion ; the one object of the Sister of Charity was the service of 
her neighbour. 

Not that nvcdievol idoal.s were by any itioan.s dead; they 
never burned more brightly than in the Spain of St Teresa 
(1515-62). Uer first idea had been to .combat alike the heresies 
and the woridiincHS of her time by a return to the austenities 
of a more heroic.age. With this object she founded her order 
of “ Uiscalced” or barefooted Carmelites ; it presently ibeoame 
the refuge of .Louise dc la Valliirc and many .another penitent 
of rank. But mete bodily rigours were not enough for Teresa ; 
she felt! the need of rising to a slate of czimplete detachmeot 
from all earthly intere.sts and ties. Her whole theology ceistres 
•in the lines— 

•' The love of Gml flows jusi as much 
As that nt ebbing sch' suhsules; 

Onr hearts, their scantiaoss is such. 

Bear uol the .conflict of these rival tides." 

How, then, subdue the rivalry ? Teresa turned to the myttioal 
writers, and teamt from them 'how to root out the test Tclios 
of self-love from the mind by a long discipline of my.s'tical 
trance and " contemplation.” These ideas, in a very unodifiod 
form, were introduced into France by the great devotional 
writer , St Francis of Sales ; in the latter half of the 17th century 
they were pushed to the estravaganl length known os Quietism 
by Ft^nclon, and especially by .Madame Guyon and Michol 
de Molinos. Meanwhile, the leading conception from which 
St Teresa started had developed along characteristically 
different lines in the mind of her compatriot and contemporary, 
Ignatius Loyola. He quite agreed that self-will was the enemy; 

hut was there no quicker way of checkmating it than 
Jnuiit. interminable course of ecstasies and austerities f 

The thoughts of the converted soldier flew back to 
•the military virtue of obedience. In the long-run no self- 
imposed hardships could prove quite as disagreeable as always 
being under the orders of some one else. Obedience accordingly 
liecame the typical virtue of Ignatius’s society (see J Bswmj. 
The individuM Jesuit obeyed his superior, who obeyed the 
rector, who obeyed the provincial, who obeyed the general, who 
ol^yed the pope. Who took his orders strait from God '.M- 
mighty. Siich a theory was of untold prurtical value to the 
Ghj”*th of Home, more specially during the era of the Reforma¬ 


tion . Laynez at the council of Trent has given one signal instance 
of its working, but its operations were by no means confined to 
the abstract field of d^ma. If men were really to be made 
obedient, it could only be by stopping them from'thinlomg for 
themselves about the everyday problems of conduot; and the 
best 'way to do this was to furnish them beforehand with a 
ready-made code of answers to such problems, warranted to 
meet all needs. Hence casuistry and the confe.ssional 
loomed large on the Jr.suit horizon. The casitisVs‘•*"***'’'’ 
duty was to apply the general precepts of the Church to par¬ 
ticular cases. He explained, for instance, when a man was 
■strictly bound to tell the truth ; when he might avail himself 
of the mild licence of an equivocation; and when the Church 
■placed at his service the greater indulgenceof a mentahreserva- 
tion. Tlic confessor brought the casuist’s principles to boar 
on the conscience of his penitents, and thus saved them from 
the danger of acting on their own responsibility (see CASursTmr). 

In its ‘Origin this s jut cm was a perfectly honest attempt 
to widen the '.sphere of obedience by making Tiioiality wholly 
obieotivc and independent of the vagaries 'of the individual 
conscience. But what ■was begun in the interest of obedience 
was carried on in those of laxity. Experts fwoverbiaHy differ, 
and the casuists were no exceptions to the rule. But when 
great authorities were lat variance, it ill became an average 
priest or penitent to decide. Whatever a grave doctor said 
-must have some solid reasons behind it— ali^aa tiiti (>rn- 
bubililale —and bumble laj’-folk could act upon it without a 
twinge of ctmscicnec. Thus arose la.x ca.SBi.sts of the tj'pe of 
Antonio Escobar (1589-1669), the central figure of I’ascal’s 
Pnmuriul LiUtrs. Their whole business wa.s to ihunt through 
the older authorities in search of “ benign ” decisions. Their 
temptation is easy to undemtand. Half Eurtqje was :full of 
waverors between Protcstantisiin and Catholicism tolerably 
certain to decide for the Church that toffened .them the cheapest 
terms of solvation ; and even in wboHy Catbelic countries 
many, especially of the upper class, might easily iK soarad 
away from die confessional by sevwhy. Thereby their money 
and influence would be lost to the Church, and their .souls 
robbed of the priceless benefit of priestly ahsolution. On the 
other hand, these ” Escobarine morids ” by no means passed 
unchallenged.; ever since the foundation of the society the 
aims and methods of the Jesuits hud railed forth livelj' opposi¬ 
tion in many parts of Catholic Europe, and not least in Loyefia’s 
native land of 'Spain. But the most' effective protest against 
them was a movement ■which began when Michel de Btiy, la 
professor at the Flemish imrvetsity of Lom'ain, put lorward 
certain theories on grace and free-will in -tiic latter part of 
the i6th centurj’. In 1640 a much more elaboraitc Statement 
'of the isame ideas appeared in a pcsthumous treatise 
on the thcriogy of St Augustine from therpen of Cor- 
nclius Jansen, also a Louvain professor (see Jan¬ 
senism). Into the technical detail of the controv'ersy there is no 
need to enter. It is enough to say tliat two rival doctrines of 
grace and free-will were strupjfling for mastery (in the 'Roman 
Churdi. One theory emphasi^ theaiecessity otgraoc ; 'haumg 
been put together by St Thomas Aquinas, it was Jtnown os 
Thomism, and 'was especially championed % the Dominicans. 
ITtc other laid the chief stress on free-wili; it was known as 
Molinism'irom its inventor, the Jesuit Louis de Molina, and 
was in .great favour witli ■the society. The two orders came 
'into violent collision at Rome between 1588 and 1606. Btrt 
the i^arrel, known as the contr(rveT.»y rfr auxiliis gratiae, was 
(brought to .an end by Pope Pmil V,, -who closed the debates 
«nd adjourned Ws decision siiu die. 

At first sight this abstract question seemed endlessly remote 
from the practical poltcy of Escobar; really there is a dose 
connexion between the two. The whole system of the Jesuits 
rested on « basis of 'frae-wiU. Their quarrj' was the 'average 
man; and the best way of impressing the average man is to 
set beifare him duties that he feels himself fully capable of 
performing. Then he "will really feel morally responsible if 
he leaves them undone, hence the necessity eiif free-will. On 
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the other hand, as Jansen pointed out, (ree-will tends to make 
the average man’s estimate ol bis own powers into the supreme 
criterion of all that is good and right. God must perforce be 
satisfied with whatever common sense thinks it fair and 
reasonable that He should expert. Jansen accordingly de¬ 
nounced free-will as dishonouring to God, and destructive of 
the higher interests of morality. But, if men threw over 
common sense, what was to be tlieir guide in life ? Jansen 
answered with his doctrine of Irresistible Grace. This was 
simply a cumbrous way of saying that God awakens in the 
righteous heart an intuitive faculty of discerning right from 
wrong. “ This holy taste or relish,” says a follower of Jansen, 

‘‘ distinguishes between good and evil without being at the 
trouble of a train of reasoning ; ju.st as the nature and tendency 
of a heavy body, let fall from a height, shows the way to the 
centre of the earth more exactly in a moment than the ablest 
mathematician could determine by his most accurate observa¬ 
tions in a whole day.” That being so, the Jansenist obeyed 
his Inner Light, and paid little heed to the earth-bound 
standards of unregeneratc common sense. Nor was he much 
more respectful towards the official standards of the Church. 
Why should he consult a casuist rather than his Inner Light ? 
Thus the Jesuits .saw themselves menaced by a grave revolt. 
What would become of the confessional if penitents were 
allowed to act on what they fondly took to be a heaven-sent 
inspiration ? In a twinkling they would be off to some 
spiritual Wonderland, where no confessor could bring them to 
tmok. On the other hand, only preach to them a strong 
doctrine of free-will, and all these dangers sani-shed. They 
would feel bound to disregard their sporadic intuitions, and 
act only for reiu>ons that would be dearly set out in black 
and white. Tlicir past performances could llien be checked, 
and their future actions forecast by tiic priest; and there 
was small danger of their straying beyond the limits marked 
out by authority. 

Thus within the spiritual sphere free-will led up to Jesuit 
obedience. But in the secular world this paradox failed to 
obtain ; there free-will was only too ready to come into 
conflict with the Church. The J Sth and lOth centuries had 
seen the final break-up of the medieval system of reverence 
for authority and tradition. In art and learning, morals and 
government, the old walls came crashing down ; in the general 
bankruptcy of authority men were forced to depend on them¬ 
selves. And the contemporaries of Machiavclli soon learned 
10 take the fullest advantage of this liberty to pursue their 
own best interests in the way llvat pleased them best. But 
if individuals might be guided by self-interest, why should 
that privilege be denied to associations of men ? On the 
ruins of a medieval Christendom, hierarchically 
organized under the pope, grew up the “ new mon- 
mailttt archy,” or modern slate, owning no law but ibi 
NtwMoa- will. Yet the popes laid aside none of their 
mrctiei. rijums, or even their traditional weapons. 

In 1606 Paul V. laid Venice under an interdict, on the 
ground that the republic bad infringed the immunities of the 
clergy; the replied by threatening with death any one 
who took any notice of the papal thunders. Thenceforward 
the thunders continued chiefly on paper. In jOzs Catholic 
Europe was scandalized by the Pe Schismatt of the Jesuit 
Santarelli, in which he claimed for the pope an absolute 
right to interfere in the concerns of secular princes, whenever 
he chose to declare that the interests of religion were in any 
way concerned. He could dictate Uicir policy at home and 
abroad, revise their statute-l)ook, upset the decisions of their 
law-courts. If they reiused to listen he could punish them 
in anv manner he thougjit fit; in the last resort he could 
release their subjects from allegiance and head a crusade of 
Catholic pfwers i^ainst them. These pretonsions roused a 
special burst of indignation in France. There, on the divisions 
al the wars of relijpon, liad followed an irresistible reaction 
towards .patriotism and national unity. France had suddenly 
grown to ber full stature; like the contemporary England 


of John Milton, she was become a ''noble and puissant nation, 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep.”» Even the 
clergy were swept awas by the current, and meant to 
patriots like every one else. “ Before niy ordination,” said 
the eminent theologian Edmond Richer, ” 1 was a subject of 
the king of I'rancc : why should that ceremony make me a 
subject of Uie pope ? ” Subjection to the pope implied an 
Italianization of French religion ; and most Frenchmen lorked 
on the Italians as an inferior race. Why, then, should the 
right to decide ecclesiastical disputes Iw taken away Irom 
their own highly competent fellow-countrymen, and reserved 
for u set of incapable judges in a foreign land ? Germany and 
Spaiir might let themselves be bitted and bridled if they 
chose, but for centuries France luul prided herself that, llianks 
to her Galilean liberties, she stood cur a different looting towards 
Rome. 

The Liberties in question were certain ancient rights, whose 
origin was lost in the mists ol time. One forbade jrupal bulls 
to be published in I'Vanee w ithoul the consent of 
the crown. Another exempted Ircnch subjects from ***" 
the jurisdiction of the Inquisition and other Roman 
triburiflls—such as the Index of Prohibited Books. In the 
i7lh ccnlur.r .such immunities were all the more valuable since 
Trench slalcsmin found thcmsilvcs in an awkward position. 
The great aim (J Henry 1 \'. and Richelieu was to exult Fiance 
at the expense of t'icnna and Madrid. But Madrid and Vienna 
were the official champions of the [lapaty ; hence to make war 
on them was indirceth to niuke war on the pope. This was 
enough to trouble the eonsciences of man)' execlleiit men ; 
and it became necessary to dex isc a lompromisc that should 
set their minds at rest, by showing lliem that they could be 
at once good citizens and good Calliolics. This ronipromi.se 
is known as Gallicanism. In the hands of liossuet and other 
eminent divines it wn.s developed along both tkeologiral and 
political lines. Theological Gallicani.sm refused to recognize 
paptd decisions on questions of doctrine, until they hud been 
ratified by the bisbojns of France. Tolitical Gallicunism main¬ 
tained that luwlul sovereigns held tlieir power directly of God, 
and not mediately through the pope. Heme no umounl of 
inisgoNernment, or neglect of Catholic intcrcsls, lould justify 
Rome in interfering with them. In ollur words, Bossuct only 
answered Santarcili by setting up the divine right of kiugs. 
However, this dogma bt no means scandalized the subjects of 
Louis XIV., lor the worship of the sovireigii was one of their 
most (hcri.shed instincts. And Louis's ct t Ic.siastical policy 
fluttered their national pride. He intioduced no theological 
novelties ; all he did was to insist that, in mutters of administra¬ 
tion, lie would be roaster in his own house. He supported 
pope and bishops so long as they took their miirrhing orders 
from him. If llicy refused he was pcrlcctlv ready lo make war 
on the one and send the others to the Bastille. It is eminently 
characteristic of his methods that, just at the same time as 
he was turning loose dragoons on his Protestant subjects after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes (1685), he was imploving 
other dragoons to invade the papal territory at Avignon, Lo 
punish Innocent XI. for having refused institution to some of 
his nominees to bishoprics. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes owes quite as mudi 
lo the dream of political absolutism, inherited from Richelieu, 
as to religious bigotry. In the words of Saint-Simon, the 
Huguenots were '' a sect that had become a stale w itliin the 
state, dependait on the king no more than it ciiosc, and ready 
on the slightest pretext to embroil the whole country b> an 
appeal to arms.’^ So long as they were powerful, the crown 
had treated with them; but when once their power began to 
dwindle, it was certain that the crown would crush them. But 
during Louis’s latter years, when the War of the Spanish 
Succession had brought a rain of disasters thickly upon him, 
bigotry got the upper hand. The broken old man became 
feveri^y anxious to propitiate offended Heaven^ and save 
himsdf another Blenheun or Malplaquet, by extermmaUng 
enemies of the Church. And.his Jesuit confessors had 
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that the first and foremost of those enemies were the Jansenists. 
Not onl) did their doctrine of grace dcf\ llie favourite Jesuit 
principle of obedience to autlioritv, but it bade fair to set aside 
the whole Catholic machiner>’ of infallibility and sacraments. 
If (iod spoke directly to the individual conscience, what was 
the use of intermediaries > Led by his Jesuits, Louis wrung 
ThtHaii frwi' unwilling Clement XL the Hull Unigenilus 
Ualgeal- (171,?), which was intended to deprive believers in in- 
'"*• dividual inspiration of all possible foothold within the 
Komaii Church. The bull caused a violent uproar. Fiinelon, 
although personally an admirer, admits that public opinion 
(icdited it with “ condemning St Augustine, St Paul, and even 
Jesus Christ” ; and the few Jansenist bishops appealed and 
‘‘re-appealed” against it. Hut the government was inexor¬ 
able ; in 1730 the Unigriiilui became part and parcel of the 
law ol the land. Still, to make a law is one thing; to get it 
administered is t|uile another. 'I'he parlemenl of Paris was a 
■strongl)' (lallican body, and had many grievances to avenge 
on Louis XV. and his miiiislers. To annoy them, it pul every 
po.s.sihle diiricult) in the way of an execution of the bull. Under 
the lo.'.tering care of tlie judges, a belief sprang up that to call 
one.scif a “ Jansenist,” and oppose the Vnigriiilut, was to show 
onesidf a lover of civil and religious liberty. This feeling vtas 
intemsitied by the conviction that every blow struck against 
th ■ hull was a blow again.st the Jesuits, its authors. For the 
Soi ietv. as befitted the great exponent of authority and the 
keeper of the consciences of man\ kings, had iilways been on 
the side of inililical autocracy ; and therefore it became in- 
er. asingly unpopular, w hen once the tide of French intelligence 
beg.in to set in the direction of revolutionary reform. Nor 
v c:e the Jesuits in much better odour among other nations. 
Tli. ir perpetual meddling in politics, attd even in speculation 
an 1 finance, stank in the nostrils of every government in 
Lurope; while their high-handedness and corporate greed in 
th'matter of eccle.da.sticalprivileges and patronage alienated 
the clerg)'. Their reform was more than once discussed ; and 
death alone prevented Benedict XIV. (1740-58), the most 
icmarkable of the t8th-century popes, from taking some 
ver\ stringent measures. A year after Benedict’s death the 
Suppnt- fi'"-'’*' Pombal, the great reforming minister 

tioaof in Portugal, eypelled them from that country on a 
'*• charge of having conspired against the life of the 

**" **■ king. Two years later the Paris parlrmenl had its 
< l.ance. La Valette. superior of the Jesuit missions in Marti¬ 
ni.|ue, had set up as a West-India merchant on a large scale, 
llii enterprises were unsuccessful; in 1761 he became insolvent, 
and the Society refused to be responsible for his debts. The 
French courts made the consequent bankruptcy proceedings 
th',' excuse for a general inquiry into the Society’s constitution, 
and ended b)' declaring its existence illegal in France, on the 
gr.uind that its members were pledged to absolute obedience 
to a foreigner in Rome. Louis XV. now proposed that the 
r'rcnch Jesuits should be placed under some special organiza¬ 
tion, less obnoxious to his parlrment. The general only made 
th.' famous reply: "Sint ut sunt, aut non sint,” Thereupon 
Louis let the judges have their w'ay. In 1762 the Society w'as 
suppressed in France; in 1767 it was also declared illegal by 
Spain, Naples and other Italian powers. Pressure was now 
put on (dement XIll. to dissolve the Society altogether. He 
refused ; but his successor. Clement XIV., was more pliable, 
and in 1773 the Jesuits ceased to be. 

In France the philosophrs and the quarrels over the Vnigem'tus 
had effectually killed the spirit of religion ; nor was the Christi¬ 
anity of other countries at a much higher ebb. Spain was 
utterly dumb; Italian fervour could only boast the foundation 
of two small orders of popular preachers—the Passionists 
(t.7.17). and the Redemptorists. instituted in 1732 by St Alfonso 
Liguori (y.».), who also won for himself a dubious reputation 
on the unsavoury field of casuistry. German Catholicism 
wn.x still in a very raw, unsophisticated state. It is charactcr- 
i$tic that, while Paris hod its Bossuets and Bourdaloues, Vienna 
Kttening to Abraham a fianeta Clara, the punning Capuchin 


whom Schiller, regardless of dates, introduces into the opening 
scene of his Wallenstein. However, from Germany was to 
come a serious attempt at reform. There the vision of a reunion 
with the Protestants had haunted m.any Catholic brains ever 
since Bossuet and Leibniz had corresponded on the subject. 
Faithful to the ancient tradition of Contarini and Pole at Trent, 
these good men persisted in supposing that the Reformation 
was nothing more than a protest against practical abuses: 
remove the abuses, and the rest would follow of itself. And, 
inasmuch as they held that most abuses were due to the slippery 
and procrastinating greed of Roman officials, the 
first step should be ruthle.s.sly to curtail the power 
of Rome and extend that of local Churches. Such “ 
was the theme of a book, De statu Kcclesiae, ad reuniendos dis- 
sidentes in religione Christianas compositus, published by one 
Justinus Febronius in 1763. The author was Johann Nikolaus 
von Ilontheim (?.».), suffragan in parlibus to the elector- 
archbishop of Treves. Hontheim’s theories could not but prove 
attractive to the loral Churches, more especially when they 
were governed by bishops who were also temporal great lords. 
The three etclesiastical electors and the prince-archbishop of 
Salzburg met in congress at Kms in 1786, and embodied llon- 
Iheim’s proposals, though in a very modified form, in a docu¬ 
ment known as the " punctation of Kms ” (see Fedronianism). 
Meanwhile, their overlord, the emperor Joseph 11. (1780-00), 
was dealing w ilh the question of a much more radical spirit, and 
actually abolishing abuses w'holesale. The reign of “ Brother 
Sacristan," the nickname given to Joseph by Frederick the 
Great, was one continual suppression of superfluous abbeys, 
feast-da)'s, pilgrimages. More dignified were his attempts to 
broaden the minds of the clergy. Instead of being brought 
up in diocesan seminaries, centres of provincial narrowness, 
candidates for ordination were to be collected into a few' large 
colleges set up in university towns. Still, Joseph only touched 
the surlace ; hi.s brother, the grand-duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
a.spired to cut deeper, and provoke a religious revival on the 
lines of Jansenism. His plans, which made a great stir at the 
time, were outlined at a synod held at Pistoia in 1786 (see 
PiSTOIA, SVNOD of). 

Three \'<'ars later, however, the world had more important 
things to think of than Leopold's ecclesiastical reforms. At 
first the French Revolution was by no means anti- 
Catholic—though the Constituent Assembly remem- preneh 
hered too much of the quarrels about the Unigmitus Rerola- 
not to be bitterly hostile to Rome—and its great aim 
wa.s to turn the French Qmrch into a purely national body. 
Hence it decreed the “ civil constitution of the clergy.” Bishops 
and rectors were made elective, with salaries paid by the state ; 
and all priests w'erc required to take an oath of fidelity to the 
government: those w'ho refused the oath rendered themselves 
liable to banishment. Three years later the triumph of the 
Jacobins brought with it the " abolition of Christianity,” 
and a spell of violent persecution, which gradually slackened 
under the Directory (1795-99). I" >799 Napoleon became 
First Consul, and at once set himself to deal with the ecclesi¬ 
astical problem. There must clearly be a Church, and the 
small success of the Civil Constitution made clear that public 
opinion would not put up with a Church practically detached 
from Rome. On the other hand, Napoleon quite agreed with 
I..ouis XIV. in wishing to be master m his own house, and to 
turn the clergy into a supplementary police. Accordingly, in 1801 
he negotiated with Pius VII. a Concordat, which remained in 
force till 1905 (see Concordat). The state undertook to pay 
the bishops and parochial clergy; it was directly to pnoe* 
appoint the one, and to have a veto on the appoint- aotf 
ment of the other. But for the rel^ous orders no Rvey. 
provision was mode; and Napoleon refused to tolerate the 
presence of unsalaried clerics on whom the government had 
no hold. When hLs fall brought about the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. (1815), this restriction was relaxed, and the 
" congregations ” returned in large numbers to France. But 
the Bourbon government had no intention of encouraging them 
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too much; it clung as closely as Napoleon himself to the idea 
of a State Church, talcing its orders from the government. In 
this way Gallicanism, which had once stood for all that was 
national and progressive, now came to mean subservience to a 
feeble autocracy already tottering to its fall. " A free Church 
in a free State ” became the motto of the group of brilliant men, 
led by Lamennais, Montalcmbert and laicordaire, who started 
up as soon as the July Revolution of 1830 replaced Charles X. 
by Louis Philippe. I hey felt that Catholicism was strong 
enough to stand alone, without artificial support. For the 
Revolution laid not “ abolislw’d Christianity," even among 
the educated classes, quite so thoroughly as it imagined. Many 
were only kept back from going to church by the fear that their 
neighbours would think tliem superstitious or narrow-minded. 
Buf iu i8oj Chateaubriand had published his epoch-making 
Genie duChristianisme, in which he declared that of all religions 
Christianity was " the mo.st poetical, the mo.st human, the 
most favourable to freedom, art and letters.” If lliat were so, 
no one need be ashamed to profess it; and the younger genera¬ 
tion of Frenchmen began to gravitate back to the Church. 
Meanwhile, Germany was being profoundly influenced by the 
great aesthetic revival known us the Romantic Movement, 
which began with the worship of medieval art and literature, 
and ended with the worship of medieval religion. And even 
Italy and Spain presently began to play their part in the 
Christian reaction. Rosmini in one country, and Balmes in 
the other, “ brought piety to the learned, and learning to 
the pious.” 

These writws, however, only touched the few; and the 
great aim of Lamennais and his friends was to reach the mass 
of the people. Immediately after the accession of Louis 
Philippe they started their famous newspaper, L’Avenir, hoping 
thereby to reconcile the Church with democracy, and make 
the pope the leader of the party of progre.ss. The enterprise 
was hazardous, since democracy had hitherto brought nothing 
but ill to Rome. In 1798 French troops had entered the papal 
states, proclaimed a republic in Rome, and kept Pius VI. a 
prisoner till his death (1799). In 1808 Napoleon arrested his 
successor, Pius VIL, threw the papal states into his new Italian 
kingdom, and dragged Pius about from prison to prison till 
the eve of his own fall in 1814. When the congress of Vienna 
gave the pope back his dominions, the one thought of the 
broken old man was to restore, as far as possible, the ancient 
order of things. But the traditional methods of Roman ad¬ 
ministration were deplorably ineffective; on the accession of 
Gregory XVI. (1831-46), the powers presented a memorandum 
strongly urging reform. Some reforms of detail were intro¬ 
duced ; but Gregory declared that to grant a constitution to 
the States of the Church would be incompatible with the prin¬ 
ciple of the papacy. Such a man was hardly likely to listen 
to the plans of Lamennais. In 183* the Avenir was con¬ 
demned, and the disgusted Lamennais left the Roman Church. 
Lacordaire and Montalembert, however, continued their demo¬ 
cratic campaign, by no means without success ; for the 
revolution of 1848, which drove Louis Philippe from the throne, 
was far less hostile to Catholicism than that of 1830. Under 
the short-lived Second Republic (1848-52) the position of the 
Church grew even stronger, for the introduction of universal 
suffrage brought to the polls great masses of new voters 
strongly ■ clerical in sympathies. In 1850 was passed the 
Loi Feiloux, which broke down the Napoleonic idea of a 
state-monopoly of teaching, and allowed the opening of 
voluntary schools. Of this concession the religious orders 
took full advantage. 

Meanwhile in Rome things had gone hom bad to worse. 
Gregory XVI.’s refusal to grant a constitution called forth a 
series of sporadic outbursts, inspired by Mazzini and the 
" Young Italian ” party, between 183a and 1838. These were 
put down by French and Austrian arms, with the result of 
focusing the hatred of Young Italy on the pope. One last 
attempt was made to save him. In 1843 the Piedmontese 
priest Gioberti brought out a remarkable book, in which be 
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urged his countrymen to combine into an Italian confederation 
with the pope at its head. For a moment it seemed as though 
Gioberti's dream were about to translate itself into reality. In 
1846 Gregory died, and was succeeded by Pius IX.. one of the 
youngest of the cardinals, and well known for his popular 
sympathies. He at once granted an amnesty to politieal 
prisoners, of whom the Roman gaols were full: two years later 
(March 1848) he issued a constitution to the papal states, and 
seemed about to throw in his lot with the forces making for 
Italian independence. But the first step thereto was deliver¬ 
ance from the Austrian yoke ; and Pius, the Italian prince, was 
grievously hampered by his position as head of the Church. 
How could a pope make war on Austria, the one power that had 
never faltered in its allegiance to the Church ? Accordingly 
Pius soon drew back, and his popularity waned. In the 
autumn the revolutionary fever, which had swept through all 
F.urope earlier in the year, spread to Rome. The pope’s prime 
minister. Count Rossi, was murdered, and Pius himself, escaping 
to Gaeta, threw himself under Neapolitan protection. In Rome 
Mazzini proclaimed a republic. Once more France and Austria 
intervened ; in 1850 Pius went back to Rome, and ruled there 
under the shadow of foreign bayonets. Meanwhile the Second 
Republic had come to an end in France; in 1852 the prince- 
president, Louis Napoleon, was elected emperor. At first he 
greatly needed the support of the clergy to secure him-«n his 
lirecarious throne. But, as he grew stronger, his desire for their 
good opinion paled before an overmastering propensity to 
meddle in the affairs of foreign nations. He allied himself with 
Victor Emmanuel, and marched into Italy in 1859, with the 
object of expelling the Austrians from the peninsula. This 
expedition led directly up to the unification of Italy. Two 
years later Victor Emmanuel was master of the whole country, 
except Venice and the “ Patrimony of St Peter.” This last— 
about one-third of the pupal states—was all that was left to 
Pius; and even this was only held for him by French troops. 
When Napoleon withdrew his garrison in 1866, Garibaldi im¬ 
mediately raised a body of volunteers to march on Rome; and 
Napoleon was obliged to send back his troops. Three 
years later, the outbreak of the Franco-Prussiun War attte 
(July 1870) led to their recall. In the following Ttmptnl 
.September, ten days after the final collapse of Louis 
Napoleon at Sedan, the troops of Victor Emmanuel entered 
Rome; and the temporal power of Pius came to an 
end. 

Pius might no longer rule over the papal states; but there 
WM consolation in the thought that, within the realm of con¬ 
science, his power had increased by leaps and bounds, ••uun- 
The whole history of the 19th century is one vast 
conspiracy to exalt the importance of the papacy. At 
its opening both the intellectual and administrative guidance 
of the Church was entirely in French and Italian hands; and 
the first instincts of those countries is to lean on an all-sufficing 
government. The French Revolution liad supposed itself to be 
fighting for the “ rights of man ” ; really it was trying to replace 
an autocratic kingship by an equally autocratic “ general will ” 
of the multitude. And it failed b^use no general will could 
make its voice rise above the conflict of particular inclinations. 
Thankfully did men bow before Napoleon, who undertook to 
relieve them of the responsibility of having to make up their 
minds. Nor did the emperor’s fall by any means entail the fall 
of his ideas; Count Joseph de Maistre, the great orator of 
ultramontanism, did little more than transplant them on to 
the ecclesiastical domain. Bossuet and the old-fashitmed 
divines had believed in an elaborate system of checks and 
l^^ces—popes, councils, bishops, tem|wral sovereigns each 
limiting and controlling the other—just as Montesquieu and 
Alexander Hamilton believed in a careful separation of 
the executive from the Initiative power. Napokeon swept 
away the checks and bidances, and made the wffl of g tingle 
man tlw one and only sanction of government In like manner 
de Maistre proposed to sweep away the eccleeiiMkatl checln 
and balances, and vest the whole of the Qiurcb’t auttoity.jg;!.'^ 
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the pope. That would bar out for over all risk of a conflict of 
clerical wills. Fortune favoured his ontrrpri.sc. The French 
bishops of the age of Hos-suet had been a powerful estate of the 
realm, able in some degree to make their own terms with the 
king himself; their successors in the 19th century were a mere 
group of salaried public officials. Still more significant 
changes took place across the Rhine. An appreciable part 
of the Holy Roman Empire had been in the hands of 
clerical rulers. At their head stood the electors of (blogne, 
Mainz and Treves, tempond princes of no mean rank, 
usually chosen from the cadets of royal houses. Hut in 
iSo.t electors and prince bishops c:ime to an end. Their 
domains were secularized, and divided up among their lay 
neighbours, Prussia securing the lion’s share. Thenceforward 
the (ierman bishops became mere officials, us in France, 
and Rome had no cause to fear the opposition of another 
Febronius. 

.Still remoter was the danger of another Louis XIV. or Joseph 
II. 'I'he time had gone by when sovereigns could decide what 
[larticiilar shade ot Catholicism their .suhjeels should assume. 
Everywhere there was a growing belief that a man’s religious 
tenets were his private affair, with which the state had 
nothing to do ; and tlial a government only made itself ridicutous 
il It altempled to lay down which creeds were true and whie'i 
were false. Honre the clergy were left to do as they pleased, 
so long as Ihi-y respected the law of the land ; and most of the 
modern collisions between Church and State have oecurred on 
the debaleahlc groutui where their respective spheres overlap, 
oror questions eonrerning education or the marriage-laws. 
Noliceahle among the.se quarrels were the so-called Kolnische 
ll'irrm of 1837-40, when the archbishop of Cologne defied the 
Prussian governrnent over the question of “ mixed mairiag<>s,” 
and |mid for his rashness by a long imprisonment. .Such 
conflicts did much to increase the power of the pope, by encourag¬ 
ing local Churches to turn to him as tlieir protector. To ride 
rough-shod over individual bishops was nothing to Prussia; 
but lei quarrel mortally with Rome was a serious matter for a 
sovereign reigning over millions of Catholic subjects. Even 
more sueoessful were die papal incursions on to a more ethereal 
domain. Ever since the time of Kant and Goethe, the intel¬ 
lectual li-adership of Europe had been slowly f'lassing into the 
hands ol the Gormans, and Catholic theology shared the lot of 
other hranchrs of learning. Rut the German divines wore 
min h more in touch with the world at large than were their 
brethren in Italy or France; and more than one interesting 
attempt was made to bring theology into line with modern 
suImkiIs of thought. Joseph von Giirres read the medieval 
mystics in the light of the newer my-sticism of Schelling. Hermes 
of Bonn defended Catholicism from the standpoint of Kant 
CmthMc and Fichte. Conlmuing his work on a balder scale, 
the Viennese priest Giinther undertook to show that 
the articles of the Christian creed are onlv a rough- 
and-ready popular statement of the conclusions of 
plulosopliy. Of more enduring value have been the researches 
of the historical school, founded by John Adam Mbhler (179^ 
1H38), whose famous .VywAoh* (,83s) was perhaps the heaviest 
literary blow ever dealt at the Reformation. On his early 
death his mantle fell on to the shoulders of Ignatius Ddllinger 
(i799-it8<)o). This school claimed that its methods, unlike 
thosii of Hermes and Gitnther, avoided all danger of speculative 
caprice. Catholicism was considered as an organic growth 
devetoping from certain seminal principles in acemdanoe with 
certain definite laws. The business of a sound theology was 
to disrwwor and apply those laws, not to patch up fleeting com¬ 
promises with the intelleetuBl fashions of an age. On the other 
bund, the Historioal School found but little favour at Rome. 

Truth,” fu Malebronche quaintly says, “always has a few 
Hfeiweerf j'*'*'. chin”; and the conclusions of sound 

tht •• MM. learning must needs be slow, fragmentary and tentative 
2221 •• ^ for bold, highly-colouped; 

’ siaming statements, that any one could understand ; 

It wanted was a method that should bo at once intel¬ 


lectually impressive, and free from the usual clouds that b«et 
the scholar’s path. It found what it asked for, when the Jesuits, 
whom Pius VII. had recalled to life (1814), revived tlie methods 
of Aquiniu and the medieval Schoolracti. Undo the fostering 
care of Pius IX., this “ neo-Scholasticism ” spread from Italy 
to the Gennan Catholic univcrsitie.s, and especially the semi¬ 
naries of France. The secret of its power was that it gave scope 
for an immense amount of intellectual subtlety, and at the 
same time saved men from all danger of independent thought. 
Although a mctapliysic, it was not, and did not pretend to be, 
an unbiased search for truth. It admittedly started by tabin g 
the truth of Catholicism for granted ; and its only object was 
to make intelligible to reason the dogmas that faith already 
accepted. Thus the whole neo-Scholastic movement played 
straight into the hands of authoritj'. So comprehensive were 
its methods, so self-confident its bearing, that those who liad 
once fallen under its .spell would never need to doubt or hesitate 
again. They knew exactly what to think on every conceivable 
subject; and there was small danger of their suspecting that 
there might be things in heaven and earth undreamed of in its 
philosophy. 

■j’o the learned Rome might serve up authority with a 
garnish of neo-Schol^tic metaphysics; for average mankind 
authority pure and simple was enough. Terrified out ot their 
lives at the way in which science and criticism were taking 
one theological citadel after another, the more militant section 
of the clergy declared war on thought itself. Not only 
was faith made independent of reason, but it was considered 
all the purer, the less it owed to imy kind of mental process. 
If it was a merit to believe without evidence, it was a shining 
virtue to lielieve in the teeth of evidence. Credo, quia 
ahsurditm was applied, notably b>’ the popular writers ot 
the French Second Empire, in a fashion grotesquely literal 
enough to •scandalize Tertullian himself. “ There had always 
exi.sted in France, as elsewhere, tliose who loved traiJitional 
stories of a marvellous nature, and tended to multiply the 
number which were presented as facts rather than legends. 
The existence of this school has always been inseparable 
from the element of pious belief which enters so much into 
popular devotion. But in pre-Rcvolution days there had also 
been the critical school of the Mauri.sts, which offered an 
^temative to minds averse from implicit reliance on tradition, 
'IJiis had passed away, and was not yet replaced. 'I'he Aeta 
situera Marlyrum by Ruinart was repkeed by the thoroughly 
uncritical and inexact Aetes des marf^s of Gudranger. Church 
history was allowed to be represented by .such men os the Abbd 
Darras ; and many French Catholics were ready to accept 
wit^t question what the Bollandist Pdre dc .Smedt has not 
hesitated to call the historical errors and lies of Charles Bartd- 
Idmy. Incredible and unsupported stories in history, and 
extravagances in dogma were- the order of the day. Those 
traditions or doctrines which were- most uncongeniitl to the 
modern world were placed in strong relief ; and the disparage¬ 
ment of the individual intellect was extended to the disparage¬ 
ment of seientifio research itself ” (Wilfrid Ward, Lije of W. G, 
Ward, vol. ii. p. 119). The faithful were encouraged to drown 
all tendency to thought in an ever-increasing flood of sensuous 
emotionalism. In thirty years Pius IX. canonized more saints 
than all his predecessors together lor a century and a half. 

In i»S4 he gave a great impulse to the cultus of tlie p,„ ,x. 
Virgin by proclaiming her Iirmiaculate Conception 
a dogma of the Church (see iMMxctrLATE Conception). 

In the following year he imposed on Catholicism at 
large a special “ devotion ” to the Heart of Mary Immaculate. 
Next year he added a simikr devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus (see Sacred Heart). 

That these things only widened' the breach between the 
Church and the outside world was of noaecount to Pius. Ever 
since his return from Gaeta, he had made up his mind to tpoliey 
of no surrender ; and the curtailment of his own domitiions in 
tSffo only made Wm the keener to denounce the iniquities of 
other rulers. In 1864 appeared the encyclical Qtairria Cum, 
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tofi^ether with aSyllabua of eighty of the most important “ errors 
of our time " (see Svli.abus). These two documents caused 
n, an excitement nowadays hard to understand. Apart 
Sriirnkui from some fulminutiuns against such modern pests 
often, as “socialism, communism, secret sooietics, Bible 
societies, clwioo-Jibcral societies,” the Syllabus says nothing 
llmt the papacy had not been saying for hundreds of \eucs. 
Its real object is to attack such professedly Catholic govern¬ 
ments us have fallen in with modern ideas—as for instance, by 
allowing freedom of worship to their I'rotestanl subjects, car by 
refusing to punish brawling in Calhoik' churches more severely 
titan other breaches of the peace. In other words, Pius utterly 
rejected the whole principle of tolcratbn. and decided that the 
Uturch would still impose itself b)' force, whenever it got the 
chance to do so. However, any hopes he may have luul of 
finding another Philip 11 . were soon dashed to the ground. 
Eighteen months after tite publication of the Syllabus broke 
out the Austro-Prussinn War (June 1866), when the one faith¬ 
ful ally of Rome was trampled under the feet of the arch- 
Protestant Hohenzollerns. Hut the pope’s spirit was not 
broken. If he could not lord it over one sphere, at least be 
could be master in another. In 18(19 hf summoned a general 
council at tlie Vatican, avowedly for the purpose of getting it 
DoUaWoato declare his personal infalUbilU.v. For although 
ottb* the old rivalry between pope and council had long ago 
praciitally settled in favour of the pope, no 
inui^ council had vet formally acknowledged its defeat. 
eitt*}'. Indeed, many prominent French and German divine.s 
still denied papal infallibility altogether; and Louis Napoleon 
had regularly fallen back on Richelieu’s old device of stirring 
up the embers of Gatlicanism, whenever the French clergy 
grew restive about his alliance with Victor Emmanuel. And 
even the more moderate believers in the pope’s infallibility 
maintained that it was merely negative, a heaven-sent im¬ 
munity against falling into error. But Pius and his immediate 
circle argued that this was not enougli. The great need of the 
age was authority ; and authority was most likely to strike the 
imagination of the (aitliful if it found a vivid concrete embodi¬ 
ment in the person of the pope. He must not simply be immune 
from error ; truth must stream down on his head from heaven, 
and on his head alone. “ We ail know only one thing for 
certain,” wrote the great Catholic pamphleteer, Louis Veuillot, 
“ and that is that no one knows anything, except the man with 
whom God is for ever, UiC' man who carries the thoughts of 
God.” But this view was too extreme for the council; the 
most Pius could hope for was to be declared immune from 
error, instead of positively inspired. Even this negative i»- 
fallibility was stoutly contested by the French and German 
bishops during the eight months that the council lasted (De¬ 
cember 1869 to July i8yo). But they were richer in talents 
than numbers: out of six hundred prelates llrcy only com¬ 
manded eighty votes. Most left Rome before the feal session ; 
only two—one from Naples, one from the United States—con¬ 
tinued their protest up to the end. On the i8th of July the 
l>ope’s decrees were declared “ irreformaWe of themselves, 
irrespectively of the consent of the Church,” always provided 
that they dealt with doctrines of faith and morals, and were 
delivered ex cfl/Aedw—that is, with the intention of binding 
the consciences of all Ctttholice. These limitations were the 
work of the moderate infallibilists, but the real hero of the 
day was Plus, ’nteologions might draw their fine-spun dis- 
tinctioHS between-realms where the pope was actually infallible 
and realms whe« he was not ; but Pius knew well that loyal 
Catholic common sense would brush their technicalities aside 
and hold that on any conceivable question the pope was fifty 
times more likely to be right than any one else (see Vatican 
Council andlNFAiuBiuTv). 

So absolute became the papal sovereignty over conscience 
that more than one government took alarm. While the council 
was still sittiDg the Bavarian minister. Prince Cbbdwig zu 
HaheniiilierSduiliBi^ucst, suggested to Bismarck that the 
Powem would Cowell to bring iu deUbentions to an end ; and 
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immediately after the publication of its decrees Austria notified 
the pope tlmt so vast an e.xtcnsioaof the Church’s claims would 
necessitate a revision of the concordat. And when the e*- 
communication of Dullingcr and other anti-inlaOibilist divines 
(1871) led to the formation of an independent Old ow 
Catholic Churcli (sec Old Catholics) Bavaria, Caisoo- 
Switzerland and other countries gave it a warm wel- 
come. So also did Berlin. The new German emphre, con¬ 
solidated through wars with Catholic Germany and Catixolic 
France, was of all countries least likely to tolemte Roman 
attempts to dictate to its subjects. Tension was increased by 
the fact that the Centre, or Catholic, party in the Kciclislng 
was led by Windhorst, formerly prime minister to the dis¬ 
possessed king of Hanoi’cr, and thus natnruUy became identi¬ 
fied with the opposition of the smaller German stales to the 
supremacy of Prussia. The quarrel lirgan in 1871 when the 
Prussian government supported some teachers in state-aided 
Catholic schools whom the bisliop.s wislicd to dismiss on account 
of their onti-infollibilist opinions. A year later, under the 
ministry of Falk, it developed into what the great scientist, 
Rudolf Virchow, allied aA' ulturkampf.ot conflict of civilizations. 
The famous May laws (i873)werc adetermined attempt rht 
to bring the literary education, appointment and dis- Kttnttr- 
ciplinc of the clergy under state control, and to regulate 
the use of such spiritual penalties as deprivation and excom¬ 
munication. When the bishops refused to obey, Falk fell back 
on force. The Jesuits were banislied from the-German Empire, 
and roost of the other orders from Prussia. The archbishops of 
Gnesen and Cologne and many minor dignitaries were im¬ 
prisoned (1874); and the so-called “ Bread-basket Law ” w.is 
passed to coerce the parish clergy by suspending the salaries 
of the disobedient. The result of these severities was exactly 
the opposite of what Falk intended. He had meant only to 
lop ofi a few uitramuntonu extremists ; he succeeded, in send¬ 
ing Catholics of every shade and colour pell-mell into the arms 
of Rome. And the effert remained long after the cause had 
died away. On the death of Pius IX, (P'ebruary 1878) his 
successor, Leo XllL, at once showed himself willing to come to 
terms. Negotiations were long and difficult; for Bismarek 
would not abolish the May laws outright, and Leu had much 
ado to hold in check the zelanti of. the Vatican. But Falk 
retired in 1879 ; various mutual concessions were made which 
led to a gradual abrogation of the May laws. Yet—tlwnks 
to its or^nization, its press, and the elaborate network of 
alliances spun by Windhorst—tliO Ultramontane Centre still 
remains a powerful force in German politics. 

This conciliatory policy towards Berlin was the first-fruits of 
a new rigirae ; Leo XIIL was in every way a complete contrast 
to Pius IX, Pius had fed. on inspirations ; Leo was 
a man of calm, deliberate ju^ment, little likely to 
yield to the promptings of his momigneri. He whs 
a polished scholar of the old-fashioned type ; early in his reign 
he threw open the Vatican Archives to the students of t ne 
world. Having spent his youth ia the papal diplomatic service 
—he was nuncio at Brussels from 1843-46—he had a certain 
knowledge of the workings of parliamentary inslitutioas, while 
the )’cars immediately before his accession bad been spent as 
archbishop of Perugia, so that he was not closely identified 
with any of the Vatican parties. The results of a charge of 
master were soon seen. Kus IX. had died at war with alnio.'.t 
every country in Europe. He hud quarrelled with Austria; 
Russia was ^rsecuting its Catholic subjects; France was 
under the spell , of Gambetta and his doctrine ttat clericalism 
was the enemy; Spain and Belgium followed France; even/ 
Switzerland was,wii^g a Kidtufkamp! on a small scale- In a 
few,years Leo had made peace with Austria, parifisd Switzer¬ 
land: and Belgium; opened up ni^otiations withHussia; while 
his elevation of Newman to the cardinalate (iSpjg)noidtk a,'great 
ii^esskin in Great Britain. About 1886 h^Si.even ran 
hi^'tiuit be was on the.eve of a reconciliati^ with Kiing Hum- 
bm, at the Quirinal. These bojies were vain*- - i.Lee .wag abso- 
lotely convinced that a territorial sovereignty, was ceouiredJg 
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ensure the moral independence of the papacy ; and he believed 
that the new Italian kingdom was a mushroom growth, that 
might tall in pieces at any moment. Hence he followed in the 
steps of Pius IX. and refu.sed to recognize the existence of the 
dr facto government in any way whatsoever ; he would not 
accept the subsidies it offered him, or allow Catholics to take 
any part in political life. During the earlier years of his reign 
he undoubtedly had hopes of recovering his lost dominions 
with the help of Germany, and Hismarck was not the man to 
discourage such expectations. They were suddenly blasted 
when Germany, Italy and Austria entered into a Triple Alliance 
at the end of 1887. Thereafter Leo turned to France. Already 
in 1884 he had warned the French clergy against meddling in 
royalist intrigues ; in 1892 he issued a much more stringent 
exhortation to French Catholics to rally to the Republic. 
An idea got abroad that he was looking to the time when the 
old dream of Lamennais and Gioberti might become a reality, 
and Italy would split up into a number of republics, amongst 
which the temporal power of the pope might find a place. 

Certainly his public pronouncements took on an increasingly 
democratic tone. F'rom the first he had shown great interest 
in social questions ; and his encyclicals deal much 
SocMltm. theology than with citizenship, socialism, 

’ labour, the marriage-laws. Under his influence a 
Christian Socialist movement sprang up in France and Belgium, 
and soon spread to Italy, Germany and Austria. It had un¬ 
doubtedly done much to awaken interest in social problems, 
and to call forth philanthropic zeal; but the movement soon 
travelled far beyond the limits that Leo would have set to it. 
In Germany, in particular, it has grown into a political party 
connected with the Social Democrats; nor have the democratic 
socialists been slow to exploit their Christian allies for their 
own ends. And in other countries the attempt to bring re¬ 
ligion into politics has sometimes had the effect of lowering 
religion, rather than ennobling politics. In an age of universal 
suffrage public men cannot afford to appeal to pure reason, 
or even to pure sentiment. Christian socialism becomes a 
real force when it translates itself into anti-Semitism; and 
anti-Semitism is at its strongest when it is pursuing one par¬ 
ticular Jewish captain in the French artillery. Much on the 
same lines stands the Italian Catholic attempt to show that 
the Freemasons arc the real founders of Italian independence, 
nnd to take the field against them with the help of L6on 
Taxil and “ Diana Vaughan.” And, quite apart from their 
political colouring, such attempts to meet the devotional tastes 
of the masses as tlie miracles of Lourdes, or the modern French 
religious press, lie well within the range of criticism. Nor 
have they even had the dubious merit of success. Dying in 
1903, Leo XIII. was spared from seeing the failure of his policy 
of reconciliation with the French Republic ; for the “ de¬ 
nunciation of the concordat ” (December 1905) and consequent 
Plot X. sEpsftttion of Church and State took place under his 
successor, Pius X. What results this measure may 
have on France it must be left to the future to decide. Nor is 
it yet possible to forecast the result of the only other sensational 
event that the reign of Pius X. has yet produced—his con¬ 
demnation in 1907 of the complex movement known as 
Modernism. This began as an attempt to break loose 
l*m. " neorScholasticism so ardently patronized 

both by Pius IX. and Leo XIIL, and to supplant the 
critical methods of the medieval doctors by those of modem 
scholarship; and its leaders have won special distinction in 
the fields of Biblical criticism and ecclesiastical history. But 
'Modernism soon broadened into a thoroughgoing revolt against 
the modes of thought and methods characteristic of the Utter- 
day Vatican ; its motto is that Catholicism is the strength of 
popery, but popery the weakness of Catholicism. By " popery ” 
must here be understood the belief that spiritual doctrines 
always lend themselves to a precise cml>odiment in bUck and 
white, and can thereafter be dealt with like so many cUuses 
of an act of parliament. Modernists deny that the spirit of 
rt11|ion can b« thus imprisoned in an unchangeable formuU ; 


they hold that it is always growing, and therefore in continual 
need of readjustment and restatement. On the other hand, 
they maintain that the present always has its roots in the past, 
and therefore they are apposed to any violent change ; they 
consider, for instance, that northern Europe would have done 
better to listen to Era.smus than to Luther. But progress can 
leave little room to individual initiative, if it must always 
be orderly and systematic; and the Modernists accordingly 
show little sympathy with Protestantism. The core of their 
creed is a fervid belief in the infallibility of Catholic instinct, 
if only Catholic theology cun be induced to leave it to develop 
in peace. Hitherto the theologians have shown small dis¬ 
position to hold their hand ; and several of the leading Modern¬ 
ists have been excommunicated (see especially the article 
Loisy, a. F.), while the whole movement was condemned in 
bitter and scathing language by Pius X.’s encyclical {Pascendi 
gregis) against the Modernists. But ideas are difficult to kill, 
and it is possible that the Modernist movement may yet prove 
to be the opening chapter of a mighty revolution within the 
Church of Rome.’ 

BiDLiocRArHY. —The literature on the Roman Catholic Church is, 
of course, vast. Many works will be found in the lists of authorities 
appended to the articles to which cross-reference is made above, 
notably Papacy. Here it is only possible to give a few outstanding 
books of reference. The most compendious of all works of reference 
on the subject, though partly antiquated, is the Encvcloptdie 
thiologique of tlie Abbi Mignc (1844-00), Ser. 1. 50 vols., Ser. II. 52 
yols., Ser. Ill. 00 vols. This is a series of dictionaries, and contains 
h'r. POrinnOs’s Dictionnaire de bibliographic cathohque, 5 vols. (Paris. 
1858-O0). A useful systematized bibliography is also given in the 
Subject Index of the London Library (1909), pp. 94.4-51. Other 
encyclcmaedias are Watzer and Welter’s Kirchenlexikon, 15 13. 
(2nd ed.. Hergenrother, &c., 1882-1903), Roman Catholic (there is 
a French translation of the i.st edition, ed. T. Goscliler. 1S70) ; 
Herzog-Hauck, liealencyhlopddie fUr Prolestanlische Tkeulogie und 
Kirchc (3rd ed., Leipzig, 189O-1909), Protestant, but containing 
articles of univcrsafly recognized scientific authority on many 
aspects of the Roman Catholic Church ; the Catholic Encyclopaedia 
(London and New York, 1907 fl.), invaluable as an authoritative 
account of Roman Catholicism in all its phases, by eminent Catholics 
of all nations. All these encyclopaedias are also bibliographies. 

(St C.) 

The Church in England. 

The origin of the English Roman Catholics as a community 
separated from the National Church is generally held to date 
from the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558. In the 
following year was pa.5scd an Act of Supremacy, whereby all 
public officials, clerical and lay, were required to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of the queen ‘‘ as well in spiritual things 
or causes as temporal.” This declaration all the existing 
bishops, with two exceptions, refused to make ; some fled 
the country, some were imprisoned, others simply deprived 
and placed under surveillance.® To the parish clergy the 
declaration was not systematically tendered ; of those deprived 
of their livings a large number were allowed to remain on as 
chaplains in private families. From layunen, unless they 
happened to hold some public office, no declaration was 
expected; and during the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign 
most of them continued to attend at their parish church. 
The line of division became much more acute when Pius V. 
deposed Elizabeth from her throne (1570); thenceforward 
her government looked on every Catholic as a potential rebel. 
Already it had passed a severe act against the Catholics in 
1562; this was followed by other measures in 1571, 1580, 
1584, 1585, 1593. During the forty-five years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, however, only about 180 persons suffered -death ®— 
less than half the number of those whom the Catholic zeal 

■ For a criticism of the modem tendencies of the Roman Catholic 
Church from an outside point of view see Ultramontanisu. 

* From the Roman Catholic point of view the ancient English 
hierarchy came to an end with the death of Thomas Goldwell, 
some time bishop of St Asaph, at Rome on the 3id of April 15S5. 
Some six montlu previously Thomas Watson, formerly bishop of 
Lincoln, had died in prison m England. 

' Not as heretics, by burning, but as traitors, by hanging, drawing 
and quartering. But, since to say or hear moss was constructive 
treason, the distinction was, in many coses, without a difierence. 
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of her sistcfj Queen Mary, had burnt in one-ninth of the time. 
Under James I. an attempt was made to distinguish between 
the loyal and disloyal Catholics, the latter comprising all 
those who maintained the pope’s right to depose sovereigns 
from their throne. This led to a violent division among the 
Catholics themselves. Many forswore the deposing power ; 
the majority, acting under imperative orders from Rome, 
refused to deny it. The government retorted by adding 
several new penal laws to the statute-book, though less than 
thirty Catholics were brought to the scaffold duringjames’s reign. 
Under C.harles I. the position of the Catholics was greatly im¬ 
proved , largely owing to theking’s marriage with aP'rench princess. 
Although not actually repealed, the penal laws were seldom 
put in force, and mass was openly celebrated in London and 
elsewhere. On the outbreak of the Civil War the Catholics 
naturally sided with the king, and a great many fell fighting 
for the royalist cause; towards the survivors Cromwell was 
unexpectedly merciful. Very few were put to death, though a 
number of estates were confiscated. Under Charles II. came 
a new period of prosperity; two Catholics, Lords Arlington 
and Clillord, were admitted to the inner circles of the govern¬ 
ment. Protesta.nt suspicion was excited ; in 1673 was passed 
the Test Act, obliging all office-holders to receive the sacrament 
in the Established Church, and to declare their disbelief in 
transubstantiation.’ P'ivc years later (1678) popular exaspera¬ 
tion found a more savage outlet, and greedily swallowed the 
tales of Titus Oates about a mythical “ popish plot.” A 
number of victims were brought to the scaffold, and Catholics 
were declared incapable of sitting in cither house of parliament. 
James IL, however, was utterly indifferent to the feelings of 
his subjects. He packed the privy council, the army and the 
universities with (iatholics, and tried to legalize the exercise 
of their religion bj’ an utterly unconstitutional Declaration of 
Indulgence. Three years were enough to convince the -nation 
that he was “ endeavouring to subvert and extirpate the 
Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom ” ; 
and on his deposition in i688 Roman Catholics, or persons 
married to Roman Catholics, were declared incapable of 
succeeding to the throne. A new oath of allegiance was 
impo.scd on all holders of civil or military office ; they were 
required to swear that no foreign prelate had, or ought to 
have, any jurisdiction, whether civil or ecclesiastical, within 
the realm. Further, a number of statutes were passed with 
the object of putting every possible obstacle in the way of 
Catholics educating their children in their own creed, or of 
inheriting or buying land. That they remained so long 
“ utterly disabled from bearing any public office or charge ” 
was due to the participation of many of their number in the 
Jacobite revolts of 1715 and 1745. After Cullodcn, however, 
It was seen that all serious danger of a Stuart restoration was 
passed; and in 1778 Catholics who abjured the Pretender 
and denied the civil authority of the pope were relieved from 
their most pressing disabilities. A proposal to extend this 
measure to Scotland led to violent afptation in that country. 
Feeling soon spread to England, and culminated in the Gordon 
riots of 1780. Meanwhile, however, strenuous efforts were 
being made by the Roman Catholics to obtain relief by 
establishing a reasonable modus vivendi with the government. 
Within the Catholic body itself there was even at this time a 
more or less pronounced anti-Roman movement, a reflection 
of the Gallican and Febronian tendencies on the continent 
of Europe, and the “ Catholic Committee,” consisting for the 
most part of influential laymen, which had been formed to 
negotiate with the government, was prepared to go a long 

' This declaration, which denounced the nuus as " idolatrous 
and superstitious," was taken by all ofBce-bearers, including bishops 
on talcing their seats in the House of lords, until the Relief Act of 
1829. It was imposed by the Act of Settlement on the sovereign 
also, in order to make impossible any rep^tian of the policy of 
James II. This " Declaration of the Sovereign " formed the subject 
of heated debate <m the accession of kin^ Edward VII. and 
George V., and in Angust 1910 parliament substituted for it a 
simple declaration of adhesion to the Protestant relignm. 


way in repudiating the extreme claims of the Holy See, some 
even demanding ibe creation of a national hierarchy in merely 
nominal dependence on Rome, and advocating the substitution 
of English (or Latin in the services. This attitude led to a 
somewhat prolonged conflict between the Committee and 
the vicars apostolic, who for the most part represented the 
high ultramontane view. The outcome of the Committee’s 
work was the great Protest, signed by 1500 bishops, priests 
and leading laymen, in which tbe loyally of Catholics to the 
crown ami constitution was strenuously affirmed and the 
ultramontane point of view repudiated in the startling declara¬ 
tion, ” We acknowledge no infallibility in the pope.” As the 
result of the negotiations preceding and following this action, 
the government in 1791 passed a bill relieving from all their 
more vexatious disabilities those Roman Calholics“ who 
rejected the temporal authority of the pope; and during the 
first quarter of the 19th century a scries of attempts was made 
to abolish Catholic disabilities altogether. To this, however, 
George III. and his successors were bitterly opposed; only 
in 1829 did George IV. give way, and allow the passage of 
the Catholic Relief Act. This virtually removed all restric¬ 
tions on Catholics, except that it left them incapable of filling 
the offices of Regent, Lord Chancellor, or Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and it expressly debarred their priests from sitting 
in the House of Commons. 

Ecclesiastical Administration.—During the reign of Elizabeth 
this was necessarily in a chaotic state. As the Marian clergy 
died out, their place was taken by priests trained at theological 
colleges established for this purpose at Douai, Rome, Valladolid 
and other places. These were the “ seminary priests,” objects 
of great suspicion to the government. About 1580 Jesuit 
missionaries began to come, and soon became involved in bitter 
quarrels with the secular missionaries already at work. Mutual 
jealousies were only increased when the seculars were grouped 
together under an arch-priest in 1599. Nor were matters much 
bettered when the papacy took advantage of the presence of a 
Catholic queen in England, and sent over in 1625 a vicar- 
apostolic “ —that IS, a prelate in episcopal orders, but without 
the lull authority of a diocesan bishop. He was soon compelled 
to withdraw, and the direction of affairs fell to an intermittent 
•series of papal envoys accredited to Henrietta Maria or Catherine 
of Braganza. On the accession of James II. a new vicar- 
apostolic—John Leybume, bishop of Adrumetum in partitius — 
was at once appointed (1685); three years later England was 
divided into four districts—the London, Midland, Northern and 
Western—each under a vicar-apostolic. This arrangement 
lasted till 1840, when the number of vicariates was doubled by 
the addition of the Welsh, Eastern, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
districts. In 1850 came the ” restoration of the hierarchy ” 
by Pope Pius IX., when England was mapped out into an arch¬ 
bishopric of Westminster * and twelve suffragan sees, since in¬ 
crease to fifteen (.sixteen including the Welsh sec of Menevia). 
This “ papal aggression ” caused great excitement at the time, 
and an Ecclesiastical Titles Act was passed in 1851, though 
never put in force, forbidding Roman Catholic prates to 
assume territorial designations.* 

* They were describ'.-d in the first draft of the bill as " Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters." but this was changed, in deference to the 
strenuous remonstrances of the vicars-apostolic, into " Roman 
Catholics." 

■ Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon i« partibus (d. 1635). 

* Cardinal Wiseman (g.vd was the first atenbishop of Westminster. 
It was on his advice that Pope Gregory XVI. increased the number 
of English vicariates-apostoUc in 1839, and from 1840 onward, as 
vicar-apostoUc first of the Midland and afterwards m the London 
district, he was mainly instrumental in bringing the English Roman 
Catholic Church into closer touch with " tbe spirit of Rome." The 
outward sign of this was the substitution m the Roman ritual 
for the English pre-Keformation use hitherto followed in the ser¬ 
vices, while Engush Roman Catholicism became increasing^ oitiw- 
montane in temper, a tendency much strengthened under Cardinal 
Manning 

' The titles of the sees could not by law be the same os those of 
the Establisbed Oiurch. In several esses, however (s,g, Btraoinghaffl, 
Liverpool, Southwark, Newcastle), sees nave since bm ereatad.J|| 
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Population. —N’o tnulworthy fi^urrs arc forthcominK as to tlic 
nunibcr.s of the Englisli Koman ( aUioJics at tlic chlliTeiit stages of 
tltcir history. At the accession of Elizabeth they undoubteiJIy 
tomieci a large proportion of the population. During her reign 
they greatly deoreaHed, and the deciease continued during the 17th 
ceiitiii’y. A return, made with some apparent care soon after the 
accessioa of William 111 ., e.stimatcs then' total number at barely 
40,000. During the iStli century they began to hicrease ; a return 
presented to the House of Lords in 1780 estimates their number 
at nearly 7o,.»po Joseph Beriiigton, himself a distinguished 
Catliolic priest, considers that this number was above the mark ; 
he re)iorts that his Co religionists were must numeious in Lancashire 
and London ; next came \'orkshire, Northumberland and Stafford¬ 
shire, In many of the southern counties there were scarcely any 
I'atholics at all. Kven in I-tenugton's time, however, there was a 
certaui tendency to inenase ; and the great number of conversions 
Uiat followed tlie Uelief Act of 1701 was a stock argument of 
opponents ot the act of i«zi). Of late years, notably since the 
Oxford Movement within the Kitablishid Church, the number of 
converts has tH‘eii much increased ; lor some time past it has aver¬ 
aged about 8000 souls a year. Hut a far more )iotent factor in 
swelling the numbers of the Catholics has been the iminigratioii ol 
the Irisli, which iH'gan early in the toth century, but was cnoriuoiislv 
stimulated by the famine of 1840. In 1H70 Mr Kavenstein reckoneil 
the total number of Human Catholics ia hhigland as slightly under 
a million, of whom about 750,000 were Jtish. and 50.000 foreigners. 
Hv fyio the general tolfU is considcTcd to have risen to about a 
nullion and a half. (Si C.) 

AuriiuKiiiits.—Aluhons ricllesltuim, CarUinal Allen und die ling- 
lichen Semtnate (Mainz. 18H5) ; Kathnlisehe Ktrche in Schoitland 
(Mainz, 18.S0; translated and enlarged by I). O. Hunti-r-Blair. 
O.S.H., lislmburgh, 1887) ; lialholiselu Ktrche in Irland (ibyo) ; 
Charles Dodd (a pseudonym of Hugh Toolell), Chure.h History of 
linglund (1747; edited by M. A. Tiernev, London, i8tv); Josojih 
Herington. .‘stale anti Behaviour <1/ the English Cathotus (1780); 
Charles Butler, Historical Memoirs respecting the English, Irish 
and Scottish Catholics (London, i'8io); 'J'. F. Knox, The Douay Diaries 
(1878) and Eetters oj Cardinal Allen (i88j) ; j. Morris, Catholic 
England in Modem Tunes (t8yz); ' 1 '. Murphy, Catholic Church in 
England diuiiig the Lad Two Centuries (i8oz) ; W. J. Amherst, 
History of Catholu Entitncipattnn (z vols., London, igBfi); F. C. 
Hlisonbcth. t.i/eof John [Bishop] Milner (Dublin, i80z); Wilfrid W'ard, 
Lite and Times of Cardinal fVisentan (z vols., London, 1807) ; L. S. 
I’lurcell, Life 0/ Cardinal Muiming (z vols., London, 18175) I Bernard 
Ward, Dawn of the Catholic Revival in EngtaiJ. ijSt-rSoj (z vols., 
iifoi)). I'or the snflerings under the penal laws see, for general 
referonce, R. Stanton, Menology of England catd Wales (with 
siipphtment, London, tSyz), and fiisliop Challoncr's Missiojiarv 
Priests (1741 II.), which still remains the staiulard work 011 the 
subject. 

English Law relating to Roman Catholics.—The hi.slory o( 
the old penal laws against Koman Catholics in the United 
Kingdom has been sitetchedi above and in the article Irblanb, 
History.^ The principal Englisli acts directed against “popish 
recusants ” * will be found in the list given in the acts repealing 
them (7 S: 8 Viet. c. iiaa, 1844 ; 9-& jo Viet. c. 59,1846). The 
principal Scottish act was 1700, c, 3 ; the principal Irish act, 
2 Anne c. ,4. NunMuous decisions illustrating the practical 
operation of the old law in Ireland ore collected in G. E. Howard’s 
Cases on the Popery Laws (sjj;). The Roman Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation Act 1829 (10 Geo. IV. c. 7). although it gave Roman 
Catholic citizens in the main complete civil and religious liberty, 
at the some time left them, under certain disabilities, trifling 
in comparison with those under which they laboured before 
1829. Nor did the act affect in any way the long series of old 
statutes directed, against the assumption of authority by the 
Roman see in Enfphnd. The earliest of these which is still 
law is the Statute of Provisoes of *351 (25 Edw. III. st. 4). The 
effect of the Roman Catholic Charities Act 1832 is to place 
Roman Catholic schools, places of worship and education, and 
charities, and the property held therewith, under the laws 
applying to Protestant nonconformists. The Tokration Act 

aet of partiamsnt beocing the same tiUes, so that there arc now 
often two bishapH.bcaciBg -the same style. From the point ot view 
oi the Sitate, that of tbs Roman CadioUB bishop is, of course, 
only a title ol fXMUftesy, the Aaglioaa buihop alone Slaving the legal 
right to bcariti 

■ Sea also Stephen's History of. (he Criminal Law, vol. il p. 481; 
Anstcy, The Law affecting Roman Catholics (1842) ; Lilly and Wallla, 
Mannahot tke.ljm spetiaUji affteting Catholics (1893). 

. ‘ A rocasaBt sigiuMd a pemm who zisfused duly to attend his 

IT* 


does not apply to Roman Catholics, but legislation of a similar, 
kind, especially the Relief Act of 1791 (31 Geo. III. c. 32), 
exempts the priest from parochial offices, such as those of church¬ 
warden and constable, and from serving in the militia or on a 
jury, and enables all Roman Catholics scrupling the oaths of 
office to exercise the office of churchwarden and some other 
offices by deputy. 'J'hc priest is, unlike the nonconformist 
minister, regarded as being in holy orders, lie cannot, there¬ 
fore, sit in the House of Commons, but there is nothing to 
prevent a peer who is a priest from sitting and voting in tlio 
House of Lords. If a priest becomes a convert to the -Church 
of England he need not be re-ordained. The remaining law 
affecting Roman Catholics may be classed under the lollowine 
five heads:— 

(1) Office. — There aie certain offices still closed to Roman 
Catholics. By the Act of Settiumeut a papist or the husband 01 
wife of a papist cannot be king or qtieen. The act of 1829 provides 
that nothing therein contained is to enable a Koman Catliolic to 
hold the officu of guardian and justice of tlie United Kingdom, or 
of regent ot the United Kingdom; of lord diaucellor, lord koeper. 
or lord commissioner ol tlie great seal of Greal Jiritaiu or Inland 
or lord lieutenant of Ireland ; 0/ high coramis.sioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, or of any office in the Cliiircli 
ol F.ngland or Scotland, tlie ecclesiastical courts, cathedral founda¬ 
tions and certain colleges. The disability in the case of tlie lonl 
chancellor of Ireland was removed by statute in 1807, witli necessary 
liinitations as to ecclesiastical patronage. The act of 1820 pr,- 
sc-n-ed the liability of lloman Catliolics (0 take certain oaths ol 
olheo, but these have been modified by later legislation (.see 29 &. 
30 Viet. c. 19; 30 tk 31 Vict. c. 75 ; 31 A 32 Viet. c. 72 ; 34 A 
35 Viet. c. 48). Legislation has been in the direction ot onuttiiiK 
words which might lie supposed to give oflence to Roman f atliolic- 
The only offices which Roman Catholics are not legally capable 
of holding now are the lord chancellorship of England and the lord 
lieutenancy of Ireland (see, however, Lilly and Wallis, ])p, 3(>-4 4). 

(2) '1 itle .--The act of iSzg forbids the assumption by any person, 
other than the person authorized by laiv, of the name, style or till.- 
of an Mchbishop, bishop or dean of the Church of England. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act 1851 wont further, and forbade the assuni])- 
tion bv ati unauthorized person of a title fiom any place in tlie 
I’nited Kingdom, whether or not such place were the scat of an 
archbishopric, bishopric or deanery. This act was, however, 
repealed in 1867, but the provisions of the act of 1829 are still hi 
force, 

(3) Religious Orders,— It was enacted by the act of 1829 that 
" every Jesuit and every member of any other religious ordei, 
conuuumty or society of the Church of Ubme bound by monastie 
or religious vows " was. within six months after the commencement 
of the act, to deliver to the clerk of the peace of the county in 
wiiieh. he shoald reside a notice or statement in. the form given 
to the schedule to the act, and tliat every Jesuit or member ol 
such religious order coming into the realm after tlie commence¬ 
ment of the act should be guilty ol a misdemeanour and should be 
tanished from the Ihiited Kingdom for life (with an exception in 
favour of mitmal-born sobjeets duly registotedj. A secretary of 
state, being a Ftotestaot, was empowered to grant liccncts to 
Jesuits, &c., to come into the United Kingdom and remain there for 
a period not exceeding six months. An account of these liccncn 
was to be laid annaally before parliament. I'he admi.ssion of anv 
person as a regular ecclesiastic by any snoh Jesuit, &c., was, mode a 
misdemeanour, and the person,so admitted .was to,be banished for hte. 
Nothing in the act was to extend lo religious orders of femali 

1 hese provisions exist in posse only,, and have, it is believed, never been 
put into force. 

(4) Superstitious t/sai.—Gifts tO'8u|)«rstiitioii8 uses ace, void both 
at conunoD law. and by statute. It is nut easy to dvtennine what 
gifts arc to be regatded as gifts, to supemtitieus. uses. Like con¬ 
tracts contrary to public policy, they depend to a great extent for 
their illegality upon- the discretion of the court in-the partierriar case. 
'Ihe act of 23 Hon. VIU. c. 10 makies void any aseonance ot lands to 
the use (to have obits perpetual) 01,tlie cantinuali.seivicc of ,a priest 
for ever or fur threescore or fourscore years. The act of- j Edwi VI. 
c, 14 (specially directed to the suppression of chan(tics) vests la the 
crown all money paid by corporations and all lands appointed 
to the hading or maintananoe of any priest, or any anniversary or 
obit oc other like thing, or of any light or lan^ in, any church or 
chapel mainlaincd within five years before 1547. The act may still 
be, of. valuo in the construction of ok) grants, and m affording ex- 
amphn of what.the legialature regardfld,as auperstetious-uaes. Gifts 
which the.courts have held void on the analogy of tlwse mentioacd 
in (he acts of Henry VIII.. and Edward VL are adevfse for the good 
ot the,aoHi of the teatator, a bequest to esetain Roman Catb^ priests 
tliat the testator may have the beaefit of their prayers and -aiassvs, 
a bequest in trust to ai^ a fund to circulate a. bmk irachiog the 
supremacy of the pope in matters cf faitli, a bequest .to maintam 
a taiHT for evermore before the image of Our Xady. Thacourt.may 
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compel discovery of a secret trust for superstitious uses. Since 
f- vi gifts for the ptopafialion of the Roman 

CatboUc laiu are not void as made to superstitious uses. It sliould 
be noticed that the doctrine of superstitious uses is not conlincd to the 
Roman Catholic religion, though the question has geiurallv arisen 
in the oaw of gifts made by persons of that religion. The' Roman 
Catliolic Charities Act i860 enables the court to separate a lanTul 
charitable trust from any part of the estate subject to anv trustor i 
provision deemed to be superstitious. It also providts that in the 
absence of any written document the usage of twenty wars is to be 
conclusive evidence of the application of charitable trusts. 

{5) Ptttrotmge.—A. Roman CatboUc cannot present to a benefice, 
prebend, or other ecclesiastical living, or collate or nominate to any 
tree school, hospital or donative (3 jac. I. c. 5) Such patronage is bj- 
the act vested in the universities, Oxford taking the City of London 
and twonty-five counties in England and Wales, mostly south ot 
tlie Trent, Cambridge the remaining twentv-seven. The princi|)lc 
is affirmed in subsequent acts (1 Will, and Mary, siss. i, c. 1(1 ; 
iz Anne, st._ 2, c. 14; ii Geo. 11. c. 17). If the right of presentation 
to an ecclesiastical benefice belongs to any office under the crown, 
and that office is held by a Roman Catholic, the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury exercises the right lor the time being (10 Geo. IV. c. 7, s 17) 
No Roman CatboUc may advisu Utc crown as to the exercise of its 
icclesiastical patronage (Ibid. s. 18). A Roman CathoUc, if a member 
of a lay corporation, cannot vote in any ecclesiastical appointment 
(Ibid. s. ij). Grants and devises of advowsons, &c., by Roman 
Catholics are void, unless lor valuable consideration to a I’rotestaiit 
purchaser (ii Geo. II. c. 17, s. 5). Where a quiire impmlit is pending 
before any court, the court may compel the patron to take an oath 
that thore is no secret trust .tor the benefit of a Roman Calholic, 

(J'V) 

The Church in the United Stales. 

The history of Roman Catholicism in the New World begins 
with the Norse discoveries of Greenland and Vinland the Good. 
In the former the bishopric of Gardar wa.s established in ins, 
and extinguished only in J49S. To the latter (the coast of 
New England), the Nortlunen during the same period made 
" temporary visits for timber and peltries, or missionary voyages 
to evangelize for a season the natives.” Beyond these facts, 
the Norse sagas and chronicles contribute little thtit is certain 
(rf. ” The Norse Hierarchy in the United States,” Amer. Calk. 
Quart. Revinv, April 1890). Although a bishop was appointed 
by the pope for the vaguely defined territory of Florida so early 
as 1528, the oldest Catholic conamunity in what is now the 
United States dates from 1565, when the Spanish colony of 
St Augustine was founded. Hence the abor^inal tribes of 
the South were evangelized. In 1582 the miraions rf New 
Mexico were undertalwn, and from 1601 Cathofic missionaries 
were at work along the Pacific coast, especially in California. 
Early in the i7tii century trading posts and ration centres 
were established on the coast of Maine, and during the same 
century French priests laboured zealously in northern New 
York, along the entire coast rf the Mississippi from Wiffionsin 
to Louisiana, and around the Great Lakes. Their principal 
concern was^ for the savages, orer whom they acquired a» 
extraordinary influence. Political jealousies, human avarice 
and teeacheey arrested the progress of most of their 
missions. , , , _ , 

The Enghsh colony o£ Maryland, planned by the Catbrfic 
George Calvert (ist Lord Baltimoreji and Sounded (1634) by 
his son the-Ca»l»lic COcilius Calvert (znd Lord Baltimore), 
and Pcnnsylvaniai, founded (i 6 to) the tcteant Qi^r 
WiUwm P*n», first permitted the legal existeBce rf Cathpteasin 
in Ettglish-ipealring loommunitHs .rf 'ttoe New WoiMi Itiis from 
theso centwa theit spread dwir^ the 18th century. In 1784, 
the Rew, Joto Carroll was appointed pirfect^apostohc foc the 
Catholics rf the English colonies hitherto defsmdent on the 
vicaivapostohe of. Loodooi iniiypn^EatheC'Caste#'was niade 
bishap of the see rf Bahimoee, sod given chmge of all the 
CathoKc iaterests in the United States. Them were theo.about 
24»5#o Catholics m tii* land, rf wl^ iw»b«; iRto la 
Marviand^ and 70001 in’Pennsytranin, joo in Vngmia.aaa 1500 
in NewiYorh. In *807 tirfy had grown to wtth 

80 elmntea In the fdllotriag year Ballimote found itsrif t^ 
of; th© Uititcd States^ witli N*ip Ytfm, 
Phila(falphky.Bosleia.and>B«dstown.as suBrogans. 

TheigrowthirfitheCatbaUc pi)ptihitkin.biy>defcMiD8«inoe.'i8ao 
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was calculated by a competent historian, the late John Gilmary 
Shea, as follows 


1S20 

1830 

1840 

1850 


244 ,tIK) 
361 ,0**0 
1 , 000 , 0*10 
b 7 i<', 47 *> 


iStKI 

I"?*' 

1880 

18130 


. 3 , 000,000 
. 4,6Kj,ooo 
7,067,000 
. 1*1,627,000 


The number in 190b was 12,079,142 (U.S. Census, Special 
Report. 1910). The main source of this growth has been 
immigration. Originally the Irish and the Germans furnished 
the greater quota. Later the French-Canadians, Italians, 
Pole.s and Bohemians added notably to the number; an 
appreciable percentage of Oriental Catholics is also found,-- 
Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, &r. Natural increase, espccitUly 
among the first Catholic immigrants, and a certain per¬ 
centage of conversions from Protestantism, arc contributory 
sources. Being under the protection of the constitution, and 
enjoying the advantages of the comuiou law, Catholicism could 
not meet with any official opposition ; such few outbursts of 
fanaticism as there have been were l)ut temporary or local, 
and did not represent the true feelings of the countr)’. As 
to the future of the Church in the United States, all Catholics 
feci, with their latest historian, that “ the Catholic Church is 
in accord with Christ’s revelation, with American liberty, and 
is the strongest power for the prcsert alion of the Republic 
from the new social dangers that threaten the United Statca- 
as well as the whole civilized world. She has not grown, she 
cannot grow so weak and old that she may not maintain what 
she has produced—Christian civilization.” 

Internally, Catholicism in the- United Stales lias been free 
from any noteworthy schisms or heresies that might impede 
its development- its doctrinal history offers nothing of im¬ 
portance. The discipline differs little from lliat of the other 
churches of Catholicism. 'I'he unity of doctrine, liturgy and 
mural ideals is preserved by an intimate union with the see 
of Rome. The general canonical legislation of the Church, 
the legislation by papal rescript and tlie Congregation of tlie 
Propaganda, the decisions of the Apostolic Delegation at 
Washington, and a certain, amount oi immemorial custom and 
practice, form the code that goveras its domestic relations. 
Decennially each bishop of the United States is expected to pay 
a visit to Rome {Ad Limina Apostolorum), and to make a report 
of the spiritual condition of religicxi within his diocese. In 
addition a system of .synods provides for local unity among 
bishups, priests and laity. Thus each province or body of 
bishops under a metropolitan hoJda provincial councils, while 
at greater intervals a plenary or national council is held. Of 
these last three have taken place—their decrees, when approved 
at Rome,, are binduag on all Catholics in Uu; United States. 

In education the Catholic Church endeavours to keep alireast 
with the best. There are, according to Hoffmann's Dinttory 
(Milwauheo. 1907), 4.464 parocbtal tchools.. in which 1,096,844 
children o( both,sexes receive inatruetion. The total number of 
cliildren in Catholic ioatitutions is given as 1,266,175. There 
ore 198 colleges for boys and 678 academies for girls. This system 
of education is cnowned by the Catholic Univennly of America at 
Washington, establisbed by Leo XlLI.and the American biCfareby, 
and endowed with all the privileges of the oW poatiffcal universiUn 
of Burope. In addition there are several other sdiools that 
rank as universities. The education of the clergy is provided 
for by 86 seminaries, in wMeh tliere are 5697 students. The obsm- 
table iMtilutions in the- Church arc very numeroas. Tturo tse 
as5 orphan .asyloms, with 40.588 inssates. The other charttablo 
institutiona are 092 in ouiabtr, :atid include every form of public 
and private chanty; no diocese is without one or more such estab¬ 
lishments. The actual govemmeirt of the amreh in the United 
States is represented by one cordinsl, 14 srchbisbops. 89 bishoM 
It.135 dioeama dergymen, .under tbc/sole and immediate direqtfiwi 
of thjrir bishops, 3958 members of religious orders subject to ^>0- 
conal suporvuiion—in all 15,093 clergymen. There are fifay* 
churches with resident priests, and 4076 mission clmreheteeimirfl 
12,14*, to-which must'M added-335« oh«jP*>s- Sevsml hunited 
weekly pablieatiana. are printed..in EngUsh and forelM toogarft 
to minister to the* needs of the* Catholic population. Therotaift 
also several literary and academical magazines sod reviews of , a 
high order of merit. 

The principal reUgioua-evente hr the recent Mstory rf tkeCbafSh 
were the bolding of the Tfaizd-Pleoary.Council oi Baltiaoro^ifflrf, 
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the Catholic Congress (1K80), tlu’ opniing of the Catholic University 
(1H89), tlie C(»luml)iaii Kiiucalioii.il Jixhibit at Chicago (1893). 
the e.4t.ibh«hmcnt ol the Apostolic Delegation at Washington 
(1803). 

The Catholic Chiircli in the United States conducts no foreign 
missions, but takes cart* of its own percentage of Indians and 
Negroes. Of the Indian population of the United States about 
48.194 are Catliolics. and they are attended by 65 priests, who look 
after 06 churches or cliupels ; there are 50 scliools conducted by 
members of i(> .sisterhmxls, in which 4430 children are educated. 
The Catholic negroes are about 138,575 in number. They have 
47 c:hiirt.he.s cofi<liu.ted by 43 v.hite clergymen; 114 schools, in 
which (>394 childi'’!) are educated by 31 sisterhoods, who also 
conduct 11 charitable institutions. Tlie oxpen.':c8 of these missions 
arc borne by t»rivate cliarily, an<l by a general .'innual collection. 

AuTiioKiTiEb.— General History : Jolin Gilmary Slica, Ltfe and 
I'tmcio/ Archi'nh<>l> C arrvU York. 1888); TheCatholii Church »n 
Colonial DrtVA (New York, 1886); The Ihcrarchy ojthe Cathohe Church 
tttthe Vniled SlaU s (.SVw York, 1886).- Ihshop O’Gorman, A History 
of the Catholic Church in the Ignited States (18(15). This work contains 
a useful bibliography.—(‘larke. Lives of 'the Deceased Bishops 
(1873). Statistics. 1 he Annual Din-dory of the CrJholir Clergy. 
Of these, two are publu-heJ ; one by D. & J. Sadlier, New York, 
tlie other (Hoffmanns') by M. Wiltaius & Co. of Milwaukee. The 
('atiiohc general statistics of the eleventh (1890) census may be 
found in The He/tgiou^ Forces of the Vniled States, by H. K. Carroll 
(New York. 1893). See also U.l:'. Census, Sfa’Cial Report on Religious 
Bodies ni jooO (1910). Legislation; Ada et Deircta Conctlti 
Rlenarii Baltimorensis, iii. (Baltimore, 1880). Thi.s i.s illti .trated 
and brought into relation witli the general laws of the Church in 
Smith’s £/«’fweid.'S of Ecclesiastical /.««'(New York). In connexion 
witli this may be read Humphrey's Vrbs et Orbis (London, 1899). 
an account of the general government of Roman Catliohcism. 

ROMANCE, originally a composition written in “ Romance ” 
language: that is to say, in one of the phases on which the 
Latin tongue entered alter or during the dark ages. For some 
centuries by tar the larger number of these compositions were 
narrative fictions in prose or verse; and since the special 
“ Romance ” language of France—the earliest so-called—was 
the original vcliicle of nearly all sneli fictions, the use of the 
term tor them became more and more airepted in a limited 
sense. Yet for a long time there was no definite connotation 
of fiction attached to it, but only of narrative story : and the 
French version of William of Tyre’s History ej the Crusades, a 
very serious chronicle written towards the close of the 12th 
century, bears the name of Roman d’Aracle simply because the 
name of the emperor Heraclius oerurs in the first line. But 
it the explanation of the name “ Romance ” is quite simple, 
certain and authentic, the same is hjf no means the case with 
its definition, or even with the origin of the thing to which 
that name came mostly to be applied. For some centuries 
an abstraction has been formed from the concrete examples. 
“ Romance,” ” romanticism,” “ the romantic character,” 
” the romantic spirit,” have been used to express sometimes 
a quality regarded in itself, but much more frequently a differ¬ 
ence from the supposed “ classical ” character and spirit. The 
following article will deal chiefly with the matter of Romance, 
excluding or merely referring to accounts of such individual 
romances as are noticed elsewhere. But it will not be ]iossible 
to conclude without some reference to the vaguer and more a>n- 
tentious signification. 

Spccu ations on the origin of the peculiar kind of 
story which we recognise rather than define under the name 
of romance have been numerous and sometimes confident; 
but a wary and well-informed criticism will be slow to accept 
most of them. It is certain that many of its characteristics 
are present in the Odyssey ; and it is a most remarkable fact 
that the.se characteristics are singled out for reprehension—or 
at least for comparative disapproval—by the authm- of the 
Treatise on the Subtimr. The absence of central plot, and Ute 
ettmeart prulongation rather than evolution of the story; 
tow. the intermixture of the supernatural; the presence 
siveltr- and indeed prominence of love-affairs; the juxta¬ 
position of tragic and almost farcical incident; the variety 
of adventure arranged rather in the fashion of a ptmoroma 
than otherwise: all these things are in the Odyssey, and 
‘fJtitxy are all, in varjing degrees and measures, chawteristic 


of romance. Nor are they absent from the few specimcn.s of 
ancient prose fiction which we possess. If the Satyricon was 
ever more than a mass of fragments, it was certainly a romance, 
though one much mixed with satire, criticism and other things; 
and the various Greek survivals fiom Longus to Kustathius 
always and rightly receive the name. But two things were 
still wanting which were to be all-powerful in the romances 
proper—Chivalry and Religion. They could not yet be in¬ 
cluded, for chivalry did not exbt; and such religion as did 
exist lent itself but ill to the purpose except by providing myths 
for ornament and perhaps pattern, 

A possible origin of the new romance into which these elements 
entered (though it was some time before that of chivalry de¬ 
finitely emerged) has been seen by one of the least hazardous 
of the speculations above referred to in the hagiology or ” Saint’s 
Life,” which arose at an early though uncertain period, developed 
itseli pretty rapidly, and spreading over all Christendom (which 
by degrees meant all Europe and parts of Asia) provided 
centuries with their chief supply of what may be 7-^, 
called interesting literature. If the author of On "Saiat'e 
the Sublime was actually Longinus, the minister of t-ife.” 
Zenobia, there is no doubt that examples both sacred and profane 
of the kind of “ fiction” (“ imitation” or “ representation”) which 
he deprecated were mustering and multiplying close to, perhaps 
in, his own time. .The Alexander legend of the pscudo-Callis- 
thenes is supposed to have seen the light in Egypt as early .is 
A.n. 200, and the first Greek version o' that ‘‘ Vision of .Saint 
I’aul,” which is the ancestor of all the large family of legends 
of the life after death, is pretty certainly as old us the 4th century 
and may be as old as the 3rd. The development of the Alcxan- 
dreid was to some extent checked or confined to narrow channels 
os long as something like traditional and continuous study of 
the cla-wics was kept up. But liagiology was entirely free from 
criticism; its subjects were immensely numerous; and in tlic 
very nature of the case it allowed the tendencies and the folk¬ 
lore of three continents and of most of their countries to mingle 
with it. Especially the comparative sobrict)- of classical 
literature became affected with the Eastern appetite for marvel 
and unhesitating acceptation of it; and the extraordinary 
beauty of many of the central stories invited and necessitated 
embroidery, continuation, episode. Later, no doubt, tfie 
adult romance directly reacted on the original saint’s life, as 
in the legends of St Mary Magdalene most of all, of St Eustace, 
and of many others. But tliere can be very little doubt that 
if the romance itself did not spring from the saint’s life it was 
fostered thereby. 

Proceeding a little further in the cautious quest—not i. r 
the definite origins which arc usually delusive, but for ti c 
tendencies which avail themselves of opportunities and the 
opportunities which lend themselves to tendencies—we n,ay 
notice two things very important to the subject. The one is 
that as Graeco-Roman civilization began to spread North and 
East it met, to appearance which approaches certainty, matter 
which lent itself gladly to “ romantic ” treatment. 7*, 

That such matter was abundant in the literature gaiberiag 
and folk-lore of the East we know : that it was even •h’—tttr, 
more abundant in the literatures and folk-lore of the North, 
if we cannot strictly be said to know, we may be reason¬ 
ably sure. On the other hand, as the various barbarian nations 
(using the word in the wide Greek sense), at least those of 
the North, became educated to literature, to “ grammar,” by 
classical examples, they found not a few passages in these 
examples which were either almost romances alre^y or which 
lent themselves, with readiness that was almost insistence, 
to romantic treatment. Apollonius Rhodius had made almost 
a complete romance of the story of Jason and Medea. Virgil 
had imitated him by making almost a complete romance of the 
story of Aeneas and Dido ; and Ovid, who for that very reason 
was to become the most popular author of the middle ages 
early and late, had gone some way towards romancing a 
great body of mythology. We do not know exactly who first 
applied to the l^endaiy tale of Troy the methods which the 
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pseudo-Callisthencs and " Julius Valerius ” applied to the histori¬ 
cal wars of Alexander^ but there is every reason to believe that 
It was done fairly early. In short, during the late 
or semi-classical times and the whole of the dark ages, things 
were making for romance in almost every direction. 

It would and did follow from this that the thing evolved 
Itself in so many different places and in so many different 
forms that only a person of extraordinary temerity would put 
his finger on any given work and say, “ This is the first romance,” 
even putting aside the extreme chronological uncertainty of 
most of the documents that could be selected for such a position. 
Except by the most meteoric flight of “ higher ” criticism we 
cannot attain to any opinion as to the age and first developcii 
form of such a story as that of Weland and Bcadohild (referred 
to in the Complaint of Dear), which has strong romantic pos- 
Uaetr. sibilities and must be almost of the oldest, 'fhe 
iMlttiyot much more complicated Volsung and Nibelung story 
Itmoratr. though we may explore to some extent the existenii 
backwards of its Norse and German forms, baffles us beyond 
certain points in each case ; yet this, with the exception of tin 
religious element, is romance almost achieved. And the origii 
of the great type of the romance that is achieved—that ha'- 
a!l elements present and brings them to absolute perfection 
—the Arthurian legend, despite the immense labours that have 
been spent upon it and the valuable additions to particular 
knowledge which have resulted from some of them, is, still 
more than its own Grail, a quest unachieved, probably a thing 
unachievable. The longest and the widest inquiries, provided 
only that they be conducted in any spirit save that which deter¬ 
mines to attain certainty and therefore concludes that certainty 
has been attained, will probably acquiesce most resignedly in 
the dictum that romance “ grew ’’—that its birthplace is as 
unknown as the grave of its greatest representative figure. 

But when it has “ grown ” to a certain stage we can find 
it, and in a way localize it, and more definitely still analyse 
and comprehend its characteristics from their concrete ex¬ 
pressions. 

Approaching these concrete expressions, then, without at 
first too hard and fast requirements in regard to the validation 
of the claims, we find in Europe about the nth cen- 
Mu""de.signedly left loose) divers classes 
of what we should now call imaginative or fictitious 
literature, nearly all (the exceptions are Scandinavian and 
Old English) in verse. These are: (i) The saints’ lives; 
(ii) the Norse sagas, roughly so-called; (iii) the French 
chansons de gfstt ; (iv) the Old English and Oid German stories 
of various kinds ; (v) perhaps the beginning of the Arthurian 
cycle ; (vi) various stories more or less based on classical 
legend or history from the talcs of Alexander and of Troy down 
to things like Apollonius of Tyre, which have no classical auth¬ 
ority of either kind, but strongly resemble the Greek romances, 
and which were, as in the case named, pretty certainly derived 
from members of the class; (vii) certain fragments of Eastern 
story making their way first, it may be, through Spain by pil¬ 
grimages, latterly by the crusades. 

Now, without attempting to fence off too rigidly the classical 
from the romantic, it may be laid down that these various 
classes possess that romantic character, to which we are, by 
a process of netting and tracking, slowly making our way, in 
rather different degrees, and a short examination of the differ¬ 
ence will forward us not a little in the hunt. 

With i. (the saints’ lives) we have least to do; because by 
the time that romance in the full sense comes largely and 
clearly into view, it has for the most part separated itself off 
—the legend of St Eustace has become the romance of Sir 
Isumbras, and so forth. But the influence which it may, as 
has been said, have originally given must have been continually 
re-exerted ; the romantic-dynamic suggestion of such stories 
as those of St Mary of Egypt, of St Margaret and the Dragon, 
of St Dorothea, and of scores of others, is quite unmistakable. 
Still, in actual result, it works rather more on drama than on 
narrative romance, and produces the miracle plays. 


In ii. (the sagas), while a large part of their matter and even 
not a little of their form arc strongly romantic, differences of 
handling and still more of temper have made some demur to 
their inclusion under romance, while their final ousting in their 
own literatures by versions of the all-conquering French romance 
itself is an aiguraent on the same side. But the Volsung story, 
for instance, is full of what may be called “ undistillcd " romance 
—the wine is there, but it has to be passed through the still— 
and even in the most domestic saga.s proper this characteristic 
is largely present. 

It is somewhat less so in iii. (the chansons de gesle), at least 
in the apparently older ones, though here again the com¬ 
parative absence of romantic characteristics has been rather 
exaggerated, in consequence of the habit of paying dispro¬ 
portionate and even exclusive attention to the Chanson de 
Roland. There is more, that is, of romance in Aliscans and 
others of the older class, while Amis and Amiles. which must 
be of this class in time, is almost a complete romance, blending 
war, love and religion— solus, venus, virlus—in full degree. 

The other four classes, the miscellaneous stories from classical, 
Eastern and European sources, having less corporate or national 
character, lend themselves with greater ease to the conditions of 
romantic development; but even so in different degrees, fhe 
classical stories have to drop most of their original character 
and allow something very different to lie superinduced before they 
become thoroughly romantic. The greatest success of all in this 
way is the story of Troilus and Cressida. For before its develop¬ 
ment through the successive hands of Benoit de Sainte-More, 
Boccaccio (for we may drop Guido of the Columns ns a mere 
middleman between Benoit and Boccaccio) and Chaucer, it has 
next to no classical authority of any kind except the mere names. 
In the various Alexandreids the element of the marvellous— 
the Eastern element, that is to say—similarly overpowers the 
classical. As for the Eastern stories themselves, they are 
particularly difficult of certain unravelmcnt. The large moral 
division—such as Barlaam and Josaphat, the Seven Wise 
Masters in its various forms, &c,, comes short of the strictly 
romantic. We do not know how much of East and how much 
of West there is in such things as Flore el lilanchefleur or even 
in Huon of Bordeaux itself. Contrariwise we ought to know, 
more certainly than apparently is known yet, what is the 
date and history of such a thing as that story of Zumurrud and 
Ali Shahr, which may be found partly in Lane and fully in the 
complete translations of the Arabian Nights, though not in the 
commoner editions, and which is evidently cither copied from, 
or capable of serving as model to, a Western roman d'avenlures 
itself. 

We come, however, much closer to the actual norm itself— 
closer, in fact, than in any other place save one—in the various 
stories, English, French, and to a less extent German,* which 
gradually received in a loose kind of way the technical French 
term just used, a term not to be translated without danger. 
Nearly all these stories were drawn, by the astonishing centri¬ 
petal tendency which made France the home of all romance 
between the nth and the 13th centuries, into French forms; 
and in most cases no older ones survive. But it is hardly 
possible to doubt that in such a case, for instance, as Havelok, 
an original story of English or Scandinavian origin got itself 
into existence before, and perhaps long before, the French 
version was retransferred to English, and so in other cases. 
If, once more, we take our existing English Havelok and its 
sister King Horn, we see that the latter is a more romanced form 
than the former. Havelok is more like a chanson de geBe —the 
love interest in it is very slight; while in King Horn it is much 
stronger, and the increased strength is shown by the heroine 
being in some forms promoted into the title. If these two 
be studied side by side the process of transforming the mere 
story into the full romance is to no small extent seen in actual 

> Italian romnnee seems to have modelled itself early on French, 
and it is doubtful, rich as is the late crop of Spanish romances, 
whether we have any that deserve the name strictly and are reallv 
earty. 
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operation. But neither exhibits in any considerable degree the 
element of the marvellous, or the religious element, and the love 
interest itself is, even in Horn, simple and not very dramatically 
or passionately worked out. In the later roman d'avmiures, of 
which the r.tth century was .so prolific (such as, to give one 
eMampie out of many, Amadas and Idoine), these elements 
appear fullv. and so they do in the great Auchinleck collection 
in English, which, though dating well within the 14th, evidently 
represents the meditation and adaptation of French examples 
for ni.inv \ear.s earlier. 

'I'lw last of our divisions, however, exhibits the whole body 
of romantic, elements as nothing else does. It is not our business 
m this place to deal with the Arthurian legend ^ncrally as 
regards origin, contents, At., nor, in the present division of this 
actual article, to look at it except for a special purpose and in 
connexion with and contradistinction to the other groups just 
surveved. Here, however, we at last find all the elements of 
romance, thoroughly mixed and thoroughly at home, with the 
result not merely that the actual story becomes immensely 
popular and widely .spread ; not only that it receives the 
greatest actual development of any romantic theme ; but that, 
in a curious fashion, it attracts to itself great numbers of prac¬ 
tically independent stories—in not a few cases probably quite 
independent at first—which seem afraid to present themselves 
without some tacking tm (it may lie of the loosest and most 
accidental description) to the great polyceniric cycle, the stages 
111 which gather round Merlin, the Round Table, the Grail and 
the Guincvcrc-Lancelnt-Mordrcd catastrophe. All the elements, 
let it be repeated, are here present : war, love and religion; 
the cliaractcristic extension of subject in desultory adventure- 
chronicles ; the typical rather tlian individual character (though 
llie strong individuality of some of the unknown or Iwlf-known 
contributors sometimes surmounts this); the admixture of the 
marvellous, not merely though mainly as part of the religious 
element; the presence of the chivalrous ideal. The strong 
dramatic interest of the central story is rather siipcradded to 
than definitely evolved from these elements; but they are 
still present, just as, though more powerfully than, in the 
weakest of miscellaneous romans d'aventwrts. 

A furtlrer step in the logical and historical exploration of 
romance may be taken by regarding the character-aiKl-slory 
classes round which it instinctively groups itself, 
limy.'’ which from the intense community of mediexal 
literature—the habit of medieval writers not so much 
to plagiarize from one another as to take up each after each the 
materials and the instruments which were not the property of 
any—is here especially observable. I’romincnt above every¬ 
thing is the world-old motive of the quest; wihch, world-old 
as it is, here acquires a predominance that it has never held 
before or since. The object takes pretty various, though not 
quite infinitely various, forms, from the rights of the dis¬ 
inherited heir and the hand or the favour of the heroine, to 
individual things which may themselves vary from tlie Holy 
Grail to so many hairs of a sultan's beard. It may be a 
friendly knight who is lost in adventure, or u felon knight who 
has to be punished few his trespasses; a siseU of some kind to 
be laid ; a monster to be exterminated; an injured virgin or 
lady, or an infirm potentate, to be succoured or avenged; 
an evil custom to lie pot an end to; or simply some definite 
adventure or c.xploit Xo be achieved. But quest of some sort 
there must almo.st c'criainly be if (as in Sir Launjal, for instance) 
it is but the recovery of a love forfeited by misbcltaviour or 
mishap. It is almost a sine qua luw—the present writer, 
thinking over scores, nay hundreds, of romances, cannot at the 
moment remember one where it is wanting in some form or 
another. 

It will be observed that this at once provides the .amplest 
opportunity for the desultory concatenation or congregation 
of incident and episode which is of the very essence 
* ol romance. Often, nay generally, the conditions, 
localities and other circumstances of the quest are half 
Imown, or all but unknown, to the knight, and he is sometimes 


intentionally led astray, always liable to be incidentally oaUtd off 
by interim adventures. In many (perhaps most) cases the Jove 
interest is directly connected with the quest, thou^i it may be 
in the way of hindrance as wdl as of furtherance or reward. 
The war interest always is so connected; and the rdigiiws 
interest commonly — almost universally in fact—is an in¬ 
separable accident. But everything leads up to, involves, 
eventuates in the fighting. The quest, if not always a directly 
warlike one, always involves war; and the entrees battles 
have at all times, since they ceased to be the great attraction, 
continued to be the great obloquy of romance. It is possible 
no doubt that reports of tournaments and single aimbats 
with lance and sword, mace and battle-axe, may lx as tedious 
to some people as reports of football matches certainly are to 
others. It is certain that the former were as satisfactory 
in former times to their own admirers as llw latter are now. 
In fact the variety of ineidenl is almost as remarkable as tlw 
sameness. And the same may be .said, with even greater 
confidence, of the adventures between the fights in castle 
and church and monastery, in homestead or hermitage. 7 he 
actual stories arc not much more alike than those wlio have 
read large numbers of modern novels critically know to Iw 
the case with them. But the absence, save in rare cases, of 
the element of character, and the very small presence of tliul 
of conversation, show up the samcne.ss that exists in the earlier 
case. 

This same deficiency in individual character-drawing, and 
in the conversation which is one of its princip.al instruments, 
brings out in somewhat unfair relief some other 
cases of apparent sameness—the “ common forms ” 
of story and of character itself. The disinherited heir, 
the unfaithful or wTonged wife, the wicked stepmother, the 
jealous or wrongly suspected lover, arc just ns universal in 
modern fiction as they arc in medieval-- for the simple 
reason that they arc common if not univcr.sal in nature. 
But the skeleton is more obvious bce.ause it is less clothed 
with flesh and garments over the flesh : the texture of the 
canvas shows more because it is less worked upon. Some of 
these common forms, however, are more peculiar to medieval 
times ; and some, though not many, allow excursions into 
abnormalities which, until recently, were tabooed to the 
modern novelist. Among the former the wickedness of the 
steward is remarkable, and of course not difficult to acxxiunt 
for. The steward or seneschal of romance, with some honour¬ 
able exceptions, is as wicked as the baronet of a novel, but 
here the explanation is not metaphysical. He was constantly 
left in charge in the absence of his lord and so was exposed 
to temptation. The extreme and almost Ephesian consolable- 
ncss ol the romance widow can be equally rationaliacd—and 
in fact Is so in the stories themselves-by the danger of the 
flef being resumed or usurped in the absence of a mate tenant 
who can maintain authority and discharge duties. While 
such themes as the usuoHy ignorant incest of son with mother 
or the more dclibemte passion of father for daughter cmae 
mostly from very popular early examples—the legend ol 
St Gregory of the Rock or the story of Apollonius of Tyre, 

The last point brings us naturally to another of considerable 
impiortance—the singular purity of the romances as a whole, 
if not entirely in atmosphere and situation, yet in cbmm:- 
language and in external treatment. It suit^ the tmuat ' 
purposes of the Protestant controversialists ol the rmumte 
Renaissaace, such as our own Ascham, to throw 
discredit upon wode so intimately connected with Catholic 
ceremony belief as the flfortr ^Arthur ; and it is certain 
that the knights of romance did not even take the benefit of 
tliat liberal doctrine of thc’ Cursor Mundi which regards even 
illicit love as not mortal unless iUbe “ with spouse or sHi." 
But if in the romances such love is portrayed freely, and with 
a certain sympathy, it is never spoken of lightly and is always 
punished ; nor are the pictures of it ever coarsely drawn. In 
a very wide reading of romance the present writer does not 
remember more than two or three passages of romance proper 
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■(that is to say before the later part of the 15th century) whirh ; by sample, which will not be mere sample, but an inteffral part of 
could be called obscene by any fair judge. And tlie term the exposition. No arbitrary separation need be made between 
would Iwe to lie somewhat strained in reference even to | French and English ; liecause of the intimate connexion between 
these. 1 he contrast with the companion divisions of fabliaux the two. As specially and SATnptomatically noteworthy the 
and farces is quite extraordinary ; and nearly as sharp as I famous pair — perhaps the most famous of all ~(ivy aj Warwifk 
that between Greek tragedy on the one hand and Greek comedy 1 and Bevis of Hampton, should not be taken. For', with the cx- 
or satiric play on the other. It is brought out for the merely eeption of the separation of Guy and Fclise in the first, and some 
Englisli r^der in Chaucer of course, but in him it might have things in the character of josiane in the second, both are some- 
been studied. In the irnmense corpus of known or unknown what spiritless eoneoctions of stock matter. Far more striking 
French and English writers (the Germans are not quite so than anything in either, though not comsummately supported by 
particular) it comes out with no possibility of deliberation their context, are the bold opeming of el/VgMef'//e«.ie 

and with unmistakable force. d’amour, where the hero begins by kissing a specially proud and 

The history of the forms in whirh romance pre.sents itself prudish lady ; and the fine scenes of fight with a supernatural 
follows a sufficiently normal and probable course. The oldest foe at a grave to be found in Amadas ei Idoitir. Keputation 
Deroiop- always - save in the single rase of p.art of the and value coincide more nearly in the charming fairy story of 
meat. Arthurian division, in which we probably possess none [ Parthenopfx dt Blots and the t'hristian-.Saracen love roniaiire 
of the oldest, and in some of the divi.sion of of F/flre(Florire andotherform.s)cl Fewromanres 

Antiquity whirh had a long line of predecessors in the learned in cither language, or in German, exhibit the pure adventure 
languages—the shortest. They become lengthened in a way story better than (ihrestien do 'J'royes's Chevalier au Lyon, 
continued and exemplified to the present moment b_\' the tend- especially in its English form of Vwain andjGatpain ; while the 
enry of writers to add sequels and episodes to their own stories, above-mentioned I.yhius Pisconus (I.e Beau Piemnu) makes a 
.and made still more natural by the f.act that tliese poems were good pair with this. For originality of form and phrase as well 
in all or almost all cases recited. “Goon” is the most natural as of spirit, if not exactly of incident, Oawain and the Green 
and not the least common as weU as the most complimentary Knight stands alone ; but another Gawain store (in French 
form of “ liravo ! ” and the reciter never seems to have said ! this time), Le Chevalieur aux deux fpees, though of much Jess 
“no” to the compliment. In not a few cases— Bunn c/ force and fire, exceeds it in lerrgth without samene.ss of adven- 
Ihrdeaux, Ogier the Pane. Guy of Waneiek, are eonspieuoiis ture. Only the poorest romances—those ridiculed by (ihaueer 
examples—we possess the same story in various stages; and can 1 in Sir J’Ao/iar—which form a small minority, lack striking 
sec how poems, perhaps originally like King Horn of not more | individual touches, such as the picture of the tree covered with 
than a couple of thousand lines or even shorter in the i_^th | torclies and carrying on its summit a lu-avcnlv child, w'hicli 
oentiiry, grew to thirty, forty, fifty thousand in the 15th. The illuminates the huge expanse of Purmnrt le Gallois. The 
transference of the story itself from verse to prose is also -save various forms of the Seven H'rjc Masters in different Eurojiean 
in some particular and still controverted instances -regularly languages .sliow the attitude of the Western to the Eastern 
traceable and part of a larger and natural literary movement, fiction interestingly. The lieautiful romance of Emare is about 
While, also naturally enough, the pieces become in time fuller the best of sever,al treatments of one of ibe eseeplional subjerls 
of conversation (though not as yet often of conversation that classed above—the unnatural love of lather for daughter, 
advances the story or heightens its interest), of descriptive while if we turn to German stories we find not mere!)’ in the 
dctivil, &e. And in some groups (notably that of the remark- German variants of Arthurian themes, but in others a double 
able Ainadis division) a very grt-.it enlargement of the pro- portion of the mystical element. French themes are constantly 
portion and degrad.ation of the character of the mun'ellous worked up afresh- as indeed they are all over Europe—hut the 
element appears—the wonders being no longer mystical, and | Germans have the advantage of drawing upon not merely 
magical only in the lower sense. Scandinavian traditions like those whirh they wrought into 

And so we come to the particular characteristics of the kind the NitieUingrn Lied and Gudrun, Init cithers of their own. 
or kinds in individual examples. Of these the English reader And both in these and in their dealings with French they somc- 
Cham- has a matchless though late instance in the Morle times show an amount of story-telling power which is rare in 
teriBttc d'Arthur of Malory, a Imok which is at once a corpus French and English. No handling of the Tristan and Iseull 
tt«inp/n.|i^rid a pattern of romance in gross and in detail, story ran compare with Gottfried’s ; white the famous Derr amc 
The fact that it is not. as has been too often hastily or Heinrich of Hartmann von Aue (the or'gimtl of Longfellow’s 
ignorantly asserted, a mere compilation, liut the last of a singular Golden Legend) is one of the greatest triumphs and most charm- 
.scries of rehandlings and redactions—conducted with extra- ing examples of romance, displaying in almost the highest 
ordinary though lor the most part indistinctly iraecable instinct degree possible for a story of little complexity all the best 
of genius—makes it to some c.xtent transcend any single example characteristics of the thing. 

of older date and more isolated composition. But it displays M'hat, then, are thrac chatacleristics ? 'Tlie account lias now 
all the best as well as some of the less good characteristics of been brought to a point where a reasoned r6sum6 of it will give 
most if not all. Of the commonest kind—the almost pure as definite an answer as can be given. 

rnmem d'awntures itsdf—the Garcth-Beaumains episode (for Even yet we may with advantage interpose a consideration 
which we have no direct ordinal, French or English, thougli of the answer that was given to this question imiversally (with 
Lyhius Piseonus and Jpimedon come near to it in different a few dissidents) from the Renaissance to nearly the summarr 
wavs) will give a fair example ; while its presentation of the end of the i8th century and not infrequently since; atoplalaa 
latOT chapters of the Grail slorj', and the mtertwisted plot while it is not impossible that, in the well-attested re- mtaet. 
and continuing catastrophe of the love of Lancelot and Guine- | volutions of critical thought and taste, it may be given again, 
vere. altogether transcend the usual scope of romance pure and This is that romance on the whole, and with some flashes of 
simple, and introduce almost the highest possibilities of the better things at times, is a jumble Of incoherent and mostly 
romantic novel. The way in which Malory or his immediate ill-told stories, combining samenOss with extravagance, out- 
authorities have extruded the tedious wars round the “Rock raging probability and the laws of imitative form, childish as 
of the Saxons ” have dropped the awkward episodt of the false a rule in its appeal to adventure «id to the supernatural, immoral 
Guinevere, and have restrained the uninteresting exuberance in its ethics, barbarous in its aesthetics, destitute of any philo- 
of the continental wars and the preliminary struggles with the sophy, representing at its very best (though the ages, of iU 
minor kings, keeps the reader from contact with the duller sides | lowest appreciation were hardly able even to consider this) 
of romance onlv. Of the real variety which rewards a persistent | a necessary stage in the education of half-divili*ed peoples, 
reader of the class at large it would be impossible to present and embodying some interesting legends, much carious folk- 
even a miniature hand-index here; but something maybe done I lore and a certain amount of distorted historical fcvidence. 
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the other hand, for the last hundred years and more, there 
have been some who have seen in romance almost the hi;<hest 
and certainly the most charming form ol fictitious creation, 
the link between poetrj' and religion, the literary embodiment 
of men's dreams and desires, the appointed nepenthe of more 
sophisticated ages as il was the appointed pastime of the less 
sophisticated. Between these opposites there is of course room 
lor many middle positions, but few of these will be occupied 
safely and inexpiignably by those who do not take heed of 
the following conclusions. 

Romance, Ixijond all question, enmeshes and retains for us 
a vast amount of story-material to which we find little corre¬ 
sponding in ancient literature. It lays the foundation of modern 
prose fiction in such a fashion that the mere working out and 
building up of certain features leads to, and in lact involves, 
the whole structure of the modern novel (i/.n.). It antiquates 
(by a sort of gradual “ taking for granted ”) the classical assump¬ 
tion that love is an inferior motive, and tlmt women, though 
they " may be good sometimes ” arc scarcely fit for the position 
of (irincipal personages. It helps to institute and ensure a new 
unity -the unity ol interest. It admits of the most extensive 
variety. It gives a scope to the imagination which exceeds 
that of any known older literary form. At its best it embodies 
the new or Christian morality, if not in a Pharisaic yet in a 
Christian fashion, and it establishes a concordat between 
religion and art in more ways than this. Incapable of exacter 
definition, inclining (a danger doubtless as well as an advantage) 
towards the vague, it is nevertheless comprehensible for all its 
vaguene.ss, and, informal as it is, possesses its own form of 
beauty—anil that a precious one. These characteristics were, 
il p 'rceived at all b)' its enemies in the period above referred 
to, taken at their worst; they were perceived by its champions 
at the turn of the tide and perhaps exaggerated. From both 
attitudes emerged that distinction between the “ classic. ” and 
the “ romantic ” which was referred to at the beginning of this 
article as retpiiring notice before we amcludc. The crudest, 
hut it must be remembered the most intentionally crude (for 
Cloethc knew the limitations of his saying), is that “ (Classicism 
is health ; Romanticism is disease.” In a less question-begging 
proposition of single terms, classicism might be said to he 
mi lhod and romanlicLsm energy. But in fact sharp distinctions 
ol the kind do much more harm tlian good. It is true that the 
one tends to order, lucidity, proportion ; the other to freedom, 
to fancy, to caprice. But the attempt to reimpose these 
qualities as absolutely distinguishing marks and labels on 
[larticular works is almost certain to lead to mistake and dis¬ 
aster, and there is more than mere irony in the person who 
defines romance as “ Something which was written between 
an unknown period of the Dark Ages and the Renaissance, and 
which has been imitated since the later part of the i8th century.” 
What that something really is is not well to be known except 
by reading more or less considerable sections of it—by exploring 
it like one of its own forbidden countries. But something of 
a sketch-map of that country has been attempted here. 

To illustrate anil reinforce the above, see in the first place articles 
on the different national literatures, especially French and Ice- 
lanilir ; ns also the following •— 

C/ii<v)'r«/ or P,wudo-Ctasiicol SMb/er/.v,—ApoiloNirs of Tvre ; 
boNc.i's ; Heuodoros ; AroLKtus ; Troy ; Theives : Caes.vr, 
Jcncs ; .Alexander the Great ; Herccles ; Jason ; Oeoipos ; 
Viroil. 

Arthurian Korttttnct —Arthur : Cawain : Perceval ; I.ance- 
tor: Merlin; Tristan; Round Table; Grail; and the 
articles on romance writers such as Malory. Wolfram von Eschen- 
liacli, Chretien de Troyes, Gottfried of Strassburg. &c. 

fri iich /fiiMifliicc.—C harlemagne ; Guillaume d'Orange; Doon 
. DC AfAYENCE ; OoiER THE Dane ; RoLAND ; Renaud de Mont 
AUBAV {Qnairr fih Aymou) ; Huon of Bordeaux ; Cirart de 
Roussillon ; Amis et Amiles ; Macaire ; Partonopbus de Blois; 
Rouert the Devii. ; Flore and Blancheflsur ; Garin le 
I.OMERMN ; Raoul or Camurai ; Guillaume de Paierme; 
Adcni's IE Rot ; BenoTi de Sainte-More. &c. 

A iig/ii-A'iiriMiia. A Hglo-Oamsh, Enfliili Romanee. —Bevis of Hamp¬ 
ton : Horn ; Havelok ; Guv or Warwick ; Robin Hood ; 
Maid Marian. 

Ccfinan,—N ibelungenlied; Ortnit; Difirich or Bern; Wolf- 


DiETRicH ; Heldenbuch ; Waltharius; Gudrun; Hildebrand, 
Lay of; Ruoulieb. 

A'lirf/icrii.— Sigurd ; Wayland ; Hamlet ; Edda. 

Spanibh. — .\madis de Gaui.a. 

Various. — Reynard ; Roman de la Rose ; Griselda and 
kindred stories; Genevicve of Brabant; Gesta Romanorum ; 
Baklaam and Josaphat ; Seven Wise Masters ; Maeldune, 
Voyage of. 

Authorities, —The first mmlerii composition of importance on 
romance (putting aside the dealings of Italian critics in the 
i6th century with the question of romantic e. classical unity) is 
the very remarkable dialogue Dc la Lecture tics vteux romans wntten 
by Chapeliiiii in mid-iytli century fed. IVillet. Paris. 1870), 
whirti is a surprising and thoroughgoing delence of its subjects. 
But for long afterwards there was little save unintelligent and 
mostly quite ignorant depreciation. The sequence of really 
important serious works almasf begins with Hurd’s letters on 
Chivalry and Romance (i7bc). In succession to this may be con¬ 
sulted on the general subject (wliicli alone can be here regarded) 
the dissertations of Perev, Wnrton and Ritson ; Sir Walter .ScotI, 
“ Ks.say on Romance” in the supplement to the lineyilopacdta 
Dritannica (iSili-sg); I>unli>)>, History 0/ I'ictwn (i.SrO, to be 
nsefully supplemented and completed by its lali-st edition, 1888', 
with very large ailditions by 11 . Wilson); Wolff, Alti’emeine 
liesehiclUe des Romans (Jena, 1841-50) ; Ward, Catalogue oj 
Romances in the British Museum (vol. i. 1883, vol, li. 1893) (the 
most valualilu single contnbiilion to the knowledge of the subject); 
G. Sainlsbiiry. The i’loiin.shing 0/ Romance and the Rise of Allegory 
(Fdinbiirgh, 1807).anil its companion volumes in Periods of Riiropean 
l.ileratnre [W. P. Ker. The Dnrh Ages (1904); Snell, The Fourteenth 
Century (1899) ; Gregory Smith, The Transition Period (19001 ; 
Hannay, The Later 'Renaissance (1898)]; W. P. Ker, Epic and 
/foHiawee (1897). (G. Sa.) 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES, the name generally adopted for 
the modern languages descended from the old Roman or loitin 
tongue, acted upon by inner decay or growth, by dialectic 
variety, and by outward influence, more or less marked, of all 
the foreign nations with which it came into contact. 

During the middle ages the old Roman Empire or the Latin- 
speaking world was called Romania, its inhabitants Romani 
(adj. Romanieus), and its speech Romancium, Vulgar Romancio, 
Italian Romanzo, from Romanice loijui=-to speak Romance; 
in Old French nominative romam, olijectivc roman{i), Modern 
French roman, “ a novel,” originally a composition in the 
vulgar tongue. In English .some modems use Romanic (like 
Germanic, Tculonie) instead of Romance ; some .say Neo-Latin, 
which is frequently used by Romance-speaking scholars. By 
successive changes Latin, a synthetical language, rich in in¬ 
flexions, was transformed into .several cognate analytical tongues 
of few inflexions, most of the old forms being replaced by 
separate form-words. As the literary language of the ancient 
Roman civilization died out, seemingly extinguished by the 
barbarism of the middle ages, all the forms of the old classical 
language being confounded in the most hopeles.s chaos, suddenly 
new, vigorous and beautiful tongues sprang forth, ruled by 
the most regular laws, related to, yet different from, Latin. 
How was this wonderful change brought about ? How can 
chaos produce regularity ? The explanation of this mystery 
has been given by Diez, the great founder of Romance philology. 
The Romance languages did nut spring from literary classical 
Latin, but from popular Latin, which, like every living speech, 
had its own laws, not subject to the changing literary fashions, 
but only to the slow process of phonetic chmge and dialectic 
variety. It Is interesting to observe that much that is handed 
down to us in the oldest Latin literature (notably in the voca¬ 
bulary) reappears in the most recent phase of Latin—the 
Romance languages. Thus, a verb nivlre, “ to snow,” is known 
to Pacuviu.s, but does not again appear until tlic time of 
Venantius Fortunatus, and then with a change of conjugation 
— nivlre, while it has now a new term of life in French and 
Raeto-Romanic dialects. It is obvious that there was no 
break of continuity in the vulgar language, for if in the later 
imperial ages a vcA had been formed from nix, nivis, it must 
have been nivare, or niviare (Fr. neiger). Here especially the 
words of Horace come true ;— 

" MtiUa rpnascentur, quae jam cccidere, cadentqne 

Qua« nunc sunt in nonore vocabula. si volet usus. 

Quern penes arbitrium eat et jus et norma loqueodi.” 
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^ The present Article, cmbrncing all the Rotnance languages, 
aims at tracing on the one hand their common origin and their 
common development, on the other hand at pointing out the 
peculiarides of the indi^'idual languages and the possible 
explanations of the growth of these peculiarities. Their 
common development is mainly dealt with under Latin Lan¬ 
guage. The relation of the early vulgar Latin to the litcrarv 
language, the spread of Latin following the spread of Roman 
rule, the prevalence of I^tin over Oscan, Umbrian, Etruscan, 
and late Iberian and Gallic—all these matters concern rather the 
history of Latin than of the Romance languages. But we may 
say broadly that the language spoken throughout the Roman 
Empire at the time of Augustus was fairly uniform, and that 
naturally differentiations took place (varying according to 
regions) which were riot, however, strongly marked, and which 
even tended to be obliterated in later timek 

The main causes of these variations were twofold. (1) The 
process of Romanizing the various districts took place at ejiochs 
far remote one from the other, and between the earliest and 
the latest of these epochs Lattn itself was mollified.' (2) We 
have the reaction on Latin of the languages of the pre-Roman 
populations. 

Applying this first point of view, we should find that the oldest 
form of Latin (oldest, that is, for our present purposes) was intro¬ 
duced into Sardinia (238 n.c.); next comes Spain (107 B.c.). Illyria 
(1(17 B.c.). South Gaul (120 B.C.), North Gaul (50 B.c.). Ruetia 
(15 B.C.), Dacia (A.n. 107), And we can actually trace some of the 
results of these ditfercnces in date, chiefly perhaps in the vocabulary 
and morphology of the Romance languages, when, for example, 
we find the dative illuf (Ital., Fr., Rum. lui) missing in the Ilierian 
]>eninsu1a, we may infer that it was unknown to the Latin intro- 
diicetl there, and conversely that Latin still used the ancient cmia 
(Sp. ruei'u, "cava ”) and not the more recent cava (ftal. mva), also 
ili'tna^is or guniia, which we only know from Lucihus, Sp. deman. 

We may be justified in assigning to these historic causes the 
beginnings of the divergence from the original uniformity. Neither 
.active intercoursi*, nor the dislocations of trilies and populations 
brought about by the exigencies of military or colonizing enterprise, 
ever ellected a complete fusion of these divergences. To this we 
must add, as a second element, ethnic considerations. 

To begin with, we seem to find in Italy itself, among the Italic 
population in country districts, the survival of isolated forms which 
had been discarded by the literary language with its levelling 
tendencies, and in consequence also by what inay be called " Average 
l,atin” (r>iinh.vhiiilt\lnlriii). In early laitin d liecomes r before 
l.ibials, c.". «r me advenias occurs in I’laiitus ; arvnrms, argrr from 
*arfger are the ancient forms. Only arbiter has survived us a word 
of the official language and because in general feelinj? the noun was 
consciously connected with the verb bacierc. though it was soon dis¬ 
carded. Arger, under the influence of aggcrcre, aggrslus, became agger, 
and arvorsus was displaced by advursus. In Abruz. we have arhendd, 
" to repose,” beside Sicil, abbiiitari which suppose *araeiilarr beside 
adventari; Abruz. armuri, "to put out the fire," represents Lat. 
•armtiriri instead of admoriri-, artmkkii is found beside Ital. 


abboccare. , . t 

All these forms are only attested in Italy, and they might 
by reason of their prefix be classed as Umbrian, since in Umbr'an 
ar for ad is even commoner, cf. the place-name Arcslaffele in Mohsi', 
which in I-atin would lie ad Slabula. save that the limitation to the 
cases that are in line with the Latin rule prove precisely that this is 
not a case of Umbrian influence, but of a preservation of ancient 
and popular forms. Beyond the limits of Italy arger has been 
preserved, e.g. So. areeti. .ind not only Ital. argine; further 
armissariiis, "stallion," in the Lex Salica and in Rum. armesariH', 
perhaps Sp. almuerzo, "breakfast," for *armuerzo beside Lat. 

admorsHS. ...... , . t 

In the second place we have, especially in Italy, clearly Umbro- 
Oscan forms. Contrary to Latin use, these two dialects, the most 
important in ancient Italy, have / between vowels from an early 
hh ih. as against Latin h, d \ and Umlinan, Paelignan. *c., f. d. 
from an early ei. nu. as against Latin i. ft. Thus erefrat (in the 
glosses), as against Latin cribrat. is both by right of its vowel and 
consonant, an Umbrian form. And with this we must compare 
Ital. bifoko beside Lat. bubukus ; Ital. taffiari, " to feast,” lieside 
tabulari ■ lafatta. " horsefly." beside Lat. lahanux ; hufata. beside 
I,at. bubalus. Further. Neyi. OUufra. " October," morfende, "eye¬ 
teeth," Lat. nmrdenk, &c. There is a special mterest in cases like the 
French mattdrin beside Ital. wanfano. What has come down to us 
is manphur. which is not Greek, its pk notwithstanding, but which 
owing to its / we must take to be Oico-Umbrian ; while the corre¬ 
sponding Latin form would be *ma«dar. The Latin supplies the 
French, the Osco-Umbrian the Italian form. As to the other 


instance, Varro points to vella beside villa as rustic, and to this we 
must add Ital. slegola, Sardin. isleva, Sp. and Port. estti<a (*slnia for 
siwa), " plough tail " ; Ital. eke, Sarifin. tlige, Fr. yense. " holly" 
{*ikx for ikx), or Ital. pommtee, Fr. ponce, Sp. pomtt, "pumice- 
stone " ippomice for pumice). 

It must not be overlooked that the last word denotes an object 
found chiefly in Sicily and near Naples, that is, in the ancient seat 
of the Oscans. It will be clear that we are dealing chiefly with 
words connected with agriculture, and it is remarkable that Biose 
of our second category spread all over the empire, while those of 
the first were entirely, or almost entirely, limited to I taly. 

As a psuwllcl we may cite the vocabulary of North and South 
Gaul, which yields a humlier of Gallic elemints. and one may 
safely infer that in the first lew centuries after the Roman conquest 
these elements were more numerous tlian at a later stage, and 
there is in fact a definite justification for this inference. The so- 
called Endlichcrs glos.sary of the yth centuiy- is a compilation, by 
a native of South Gaul, of Gallic words which were clearly at that 
time still current in the south of France." And in this we have 
not only durtum, " moniem," cambtarr. " pro rt dare " (Fr. ckanger) ; 
cato, " breialo sive bigardio " (Fr. quai ); naMtn " vatte. Savoy. ttS, 

" stream." but also avallo, "poma," which was lost in later times 
but is preserved in its derivative amelamkt, " medlar." 

Another Gallic word recorded by ancient tradition— tegia, " hut ” 
- still exists to-day with this meaning in the Venetian and Raetic 
Alps, and moreover plays an important part in toponomy—Fr. 
Arikies from Gall, are Tegtas, " at the huts." N. Ital. teete ; but in 
the oldest Gallo-Romance it may have been in use as an appel¬ 
lative, and thence have passed into Basque—e.g. Basq. Itgi, " hut." 
The permeation of the Latin vocabulary by Gallic elements dates 
fnini the time of the contact of Gauls and Roman forces. IMaii^ of 
these elements—c.g. bracae, camisia —were widely used at so early 
a stage as to have penetrated into Rumania (Rum. imbricA, " put 
on," cAmeagi, "chemise"); others again have scaitely, if at all, 
passed beyond their ancient limits, even those that Roman litera¬ 
ture has preserved for us. If hi true that Martial .says— 

" Barbara de jiictis veni bascuiida Brilannis 
Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma sibi," 

but only in France has backoue been preserved up to the present, 
w'hile .so far no traces of baseauda have been esiaWisned for 
Italy. 

Glancing over the Gallic contributions to the Gallo-Romance 
vocabulary, we see at once that they iH lung to a considerable 
extent to the sphere of agriculture, and that among the implements 
mentioned it is chiefly vehicles of all kinds which have Gallic 
names. The record of Roman times supplies us with benna, 
carprntum, carrum, caruca, agredum, pelorrtium, rheda, but carrum 
alone gained a firm footing ; caruca in the form of charrue, " plough," 
survives in France, and Ixrtna (Fr. banur, Ital. henna) in its ancient 
home. I'nder this heading wc may perhaps add laralrum, " gimlet,” 
in Isidore, Fr. tariire, Engad. iaredrr, Sp. taladro, Port. Irado ; 
Fr. janie, " felloe of a wheel " (Bret. Kammed), Fr. taranchr, 
Gall, tarinca. With caruca wc may class soc, ‘ plough-share,” 
and O. Fr. rate, Mod. Fr. rayon, " furrow," Gallic *rica (cf. Cymr. 
rhyck). 

A further group is formed by cervoise, " beer," from Gall, cere- 
vista, O. Fr. brail. Mod. Fr. lo'ai, " malt," hrasser, " to brew." 
Gall, brace-, Ite, "yeast." Among the names of plants Gallic 
betulla has survived wherever the tree Is common. Within narrower 
hounds we find Fr. ij, " yew,” Gall. *iimm (cf. Ir. eo) ; probably also 
*cassanus, "oak," Fr. ckdne, Prov. casser; Fr. veme, "alder" (cf. 
Ir. fern and the Gall, place-name Vernodubrum, " alderwatcr"); 
beloce, "sloe,” huUuca, and S. Fr. arankon, "sloe" (Ir. airne). 
I’tiny mentions marga, " marl," as being in use among the Cauls 
as manure for soil, from the diminutive •margila, Fr. marne. An 
agricultural measure was called arepennis, Fr. arpent. Fields were 
separated by a hedge—Prov. gores (cf. O. Fr. rati, " fence"); a 
himgcd-round piece of land is called in French lande, Ir. land. 
Another method of demarcation was bt’ means of hurdles, Fr. 
claie, Piedm. eia (cf. Ir. clsalk) ; or of barricades, Fr. combrt (whence 
the verbs encombrer, dicombrer), which corresponds to a Gallic 
*comhoros. Inside the hurdles the sheep and cows were kept whose 
milk yielded miptes, " whey " (Ir. medg). The wood needed for 
the erection of fences was cut with the " wood-knife," Call, vidu- 
bium. Ft. vouge. We may notice further the gronp broga, "en- 
closore," " preserve," Prov. brogo and the diminutive brogito, 
Fr. breuil. 

In north Italy we find fneda, " torrent " (cf. Cymr. Imdk), which 
is a parallel to rta mentioned above ; also Comasc. dren, " black¬ 
berry," Ir. drht, " thorn," and (over a large part of north Itah') 
bar, " bunch," " tuft," O. Ir. iarr. To single out a few words, 
there is Prov. ban, " horn," Cymr. ban : Piedm. vinverra, from a 
word that has come down to us as Latin, but Is really CalUc: vf- 
verra, Cymr. gwywer, Gaelic feoragk, " weasel," and tn the Racto- 
Rom. dialect in Switzerland earmun, from a Gallic eartnou, which 
is cognate with O.H.G. karma. Mod. H.C. kermelin," ermine." 

"Cf. H. Zimmer Knhn'sZeilsck. fdr vergt. Sprackforuhung, 


• Cf. G. Crfiber, Arckiv fur lot. Leiicograpkie, i. 35 If. 
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In tilt!) wc luiglit amplify example!), aif I it .shotiM not escape 
notice that we have to deal chiefly with substantivas, with lew 
adjectives and hardly any verU..* 

ill precisely the name way the Spanish vocabulary must have 
been seamed with traces of Iberian elements, liiil the |>roces.i 
of elimination took place more rapidly and tliorouchly in this cas''. 
ao tliat the number of llierian or Celtic-lberian words that have 
resisted time and clianite is small. On a Latin inscription irom 
Spain we find puruinui, " plain," and para:i:o occurs to tlics day in 
this sense. As the Iberian does not know the sound /', the word 
cannot b'' Iberian, and must be Celtic. 

In Isidore wc find baia, “ bay,” «lii h should be read baiu, 
as Sp and Port, hahia prove — uoubtl ss an Iberian word, since 

I r. Iiaie and Ital. bam arc forms quite rec ntl y burrowed from Sfianish. 
Ibis baia is perhaps somehow connested with the place-name 
Uayona Attain, the lapiJrs lausiat of the lv.:x Mt'talli Vipnsconsis 
are Celtic rather than Iberian (cf. Sp. Insu, Port. Intiia, ns well as 
Proy. Uttsa, Piedm. hsn). Considerinit our ivnoranee of Iberian, 
and the pronounced colouring ol llas(|ue liy Si>anish words, it is 
not often easy to decide on which side the indebtedness lies when 
we mei't with a word in Spanish and Basque who;.- etymology is 
still imcertain. 

Much tliscusston centres round the question as l-i how far the 
|»re-l{oraanic nations influenced the phonology ol the Komans in 
tiie process of tlieir us.similatiun. Upinions are strongly diver¬ 
gent, While G. f. Ascoli has ri'peatedly assumed influences of 
tins kind on a large .scale, the prcM'nt writer is very sceptical.''* 
It may be well to give the essential points. 

Plautus uses JislrtimU and disfiamtle instea l of ilislemliff and 
i/iiprndi/f—forms he Imported from lii:< native Umbria And 
like till' Umbrians, the Oscans too proiiouiici'd nn instead of ml. 
Later we find this sami' change throughout the whole of south and 
central Italy, and even in Home, whereas it is not observed in 
'riiaoanv, north Italy and other Komanic countries. Wi- may 
tliurelorc confidently assume that this is due to a reaction of the 
Oscan-Umbrian dialects. Similarly it is in accordance with 
Umbrian pronuiiciatiuii to convert breutlieil plosives into voic.sl 
nfl.T nasals, e.g iuenga ■- Lat. piveiicii ; ami similarly we have 
iiHgtie in central and south Italy beside Tusc, cimim iguintiur). 
But even in tins parliciilar the cliangc alfects not only the regions 
of ancient Umbria, but also those ol tlie Oiwans aiid Mcssapians. 
tliougli again it must be admitted that we do not know n hat tlie 
pronunciation of the ancient Messupiaiis wa.s And finally, we 
iiiid tlie Latin </ repri'sented m Umbrian between vowels by a 
.sound which 1ms a sejmrate sign in the national alphabels and 
which in Latin is reproUuceU as -rs. And since tlie Paulignan alpha¬ 
bet too has a sign for a modified if, one may perhaps assume that 
in these districts d had a specialized sound' as th, or r; and tliis 
view agrees with the fact that m the dialects ot central and southern 
Italy d was pronounced sometimes like r. sometimes like Ih. And 
probably this sums up all wc can say with certainty. 

It has always been maintained that french I'l (pronounced as 
Gorman il), derived from «, is due to the influence ot Gallic. The 

II (witli mod'Tii sound) Is identilieil with the svliole urea of the 
French language exceiit jart ol the Walloon, part of Famcli 
Switzerland, and Piedmont, Genoa, Lombanly. (lie Grisons. Tirol 
and the northern part of the EnuKa; but not Friuli, Venotia and 
fhtria. On the other hand, the ancient « bec<ymc i in Cymric, to 
which It roust be regarded os an intermediary step, that may there¬ 
fore lave existed in Gallic. But in the first place we must observe 
tlat Greek writers always render the Gallic ft by o«, never by v ; tlat 
the Romans too write ft. never y ; and further, tliat over a Urge part of 
tlvc area ft came in comparatively ^eccnU5^ Secondly, in Gallic in¬ 
scriptions the combination CT is frequently replaced by XT. so that 
the Iriili pronunciation cht (ir. nocht, " night ) is as old as .Ancient 
Gallic. And since the preliminary stage of the Fr. fait Irom factum, 
null Irom is likewise cht, it is natural to suppose a relation 
between these facts, and all the more because the Iberian Peninsula 
on the one hand, and a largo part of the western and central area of 
upper Italy on the other, show an identioai process; but ui Venetian, 
cunUal and southern Italy rt became It. Thirdly, nasallzisl vowels 
arc m evidence chiefly in the ancient seats of the Celts—in northern 
and southern France, in Piedmont, Genoa. Lombaitlv and partly 

III Ranlia, also in lAjrtugal. but not as far as southern EmiKa. At 
this point twain evkhsaoK froin the Gallio faik comyiletely. Finally, 
an attempt has been made to trace back fhe general characteristics of 
the French, .a^ the Galto-Romanlc dialects of Italy to the peculi¬ 
arities of the Gallic accent 11 is assumed that there wa,l a decided 
st^s,acoont, which Isronglit aboot an oveisemphaSis of the stressed 
tsyllable at the expense of the unaccented ones, sviclf the r«ult of 
a marked weakening of the uuacoented vowels, and particularly 
of^hose {^lowing the stressed s^’IIa-Ac. Here ftgctiu we c&n only 


* Cf. R. Tliilmeysen. Keitaromanisekes (Halle, iSSsl • AV. Mcy 
'* *omani$che $t>rackmssenuka/i, p. yS fl 
*0. I. Ascoli, Vm> Latin gfottoltgioa (i88o); Arckitiio ilolhlot 
aalmuo, X. ai 5 o; Spnchalssmi^ltlickt Brifft (1S87; cf. ’ 
whuchftf<tt, Ztiischfiji fiir rom. Phil. iv. ijo and elsewhere): 8 
.ifeyer-Lilbke, toe. eU. 203 ff. " 


say that Gallic itself afifords no evidence for this assumption,!and 
that, on the contrary, tins peculiar accentuation may bo due to other 
reasons, unknown to us. To turn to morphology, the method of 
enumerating—as we find it, for example, in Fr. quatre-vin^h, &c.— 
j woulrl s(.*em to be Gallic, since il is common to all the Cells. 

1 But even U wc admit certain reRiona) variations, all these were 
overlaid by an " Average Lutiu ” which presents a number of essen- 
lial features uniformly over the whole area, and whicli differed 
from the literary language. These characteristics (in liistorical 
sequence) arc as follows: (r) Loss of final win poI>'syIlabic words 
(which wc find exemnlitied in the very oldest inscriptions); (2) loss 
of the h‘ sound, a loss which outside the towns was of great 
antiquity (cf. anscr), and at the beginning of imperial times was 
fairly common ; (j;) loss of n before ^ coupled with the lengthening 
of the vowel, for wiiich Varro is evidence in his alternations ot 
metisa and mesa ; (4) the assimilation of to 5s—e.^. jwsrnw 
from sitnum (Ital. smo, O. I'r. sus, MckI. Fr. Je^sus). I'owanl 
the end ol the Republic v is lost before u—vius instead ol 
vivus, ritis instead of rivua (Ital. Sp. rio). ajiticita instead of (tii/iquus 
(Ital. antidf). In the first century a.d. ibetamei; between vo^mIs, 
thus merging itself into the latler sound, .so that in examining 
the Romance languages it is Impossible to decide whether tin* 
original was v or b. Aud this change spreads in sentences to the 
initial b (as in the inscription v bi'nt af we), which 

leads in some cases to some uncertainty in tlie use of v and b. 
And lastly, we have the case of (/ and ti -e.j'. vechi^ (Ital. vviiJn,\ 
Fr. vH'il. Sp. t'ir}(>. Port, velho, Rum. viechht) instead oferfii/»s; tiv 
reduction of di before vowels, ofg before c, i, and of e to a singh* 
sound /, or rather dj, in consequence of wliich we have diiiymim 
(Ital. fiionw, Fr. jour); fuvenis (Ital. ^iovane, Fr. jeune ); (icncr (lUd. 
^cncro.Vw gendre)zeU'sus (Ital. gihso.Fv. lrthHA).a.\\ reprosenle I 
by the same initial. 

To turn to vowels, we must first notice that, according to Varro, 
ae wa.s pronounced c in the country, but that in the cities th' 
diphthong was maintained zat first, while the simple sound Uvis 
only admitted during the course of the ist century a.d. If this la 
an instance of an early spreading of a rustic pronunciation, we have 
in another case a victory for that of the bourgeoisie and aristocracy, 
0 for an belongs to Umbrian. Volscian and vulgar Latin, whicli 
explains wliy Appius Claudius Pulcher changed his name to Clckhus 
when he deserted the uatricians and went over to the plebeians. 
And there is other evidence of this chaugc ol sound. But in tie* 
inscriutions of the Empire 0 for o« is very rare, save in proper nanu’s, 
and the Romance languages have partly preserved tiie an to this 
day with little or no change (cf. Rum. auzi, Prov. auzir. Port. 
ouvir from audin’). or only changed it to o at a later stage (cf. Fr 
ohosc, where ch could only have arisen before a, not «). so that one 
may assume that the “ Average Latin " always preserved the aii. 

Then, without entering into detail, wc must mention the pro¬ 
thesis of I before at, sp, sc, a phenomenon which arose, juclging from 
the inscriptions, in tJie 2nd century a.d. ^Ve find il at Die beginning 
of tlie sentence, and also within it after consonants, but not after 
vowels; r.g. ilia spata, but illas ispatas ; htdrr, istd, but tu htds, 5:c. 

Most important of all are the modifications that affect the accented 
vowels, wtiich give a new look to the lauguage as a whole. In Old 
Latin and even towards the end of the Republican age, vowels 
varied solely according to their quantity, e.g. a was longer than il, e 
longer than but the vowel .sound was the same, or at any rate the 
difference in quality between long and sliort must have been quite 
insignificant, seeing that Cicero and Quintilian wished the word 
divish to be avoided in speech from motives of decorum, Ijeciuist 
of the likeness in sound to vissio. Quantity was not influenced 
by the number of the consonants following: acltts was pronounced 
with d, factus with d, &c. In the coiirsi* of the 1st century 
approximately quality was differentiatt'd in addition to quantity 
in all vowels except a — short vowels being pronounced with an open, 
long ones with a close, sound. The written language expresses thi.s 
change by writing ae for f, i fore, e for f. u for S. o for iL In addition 
there are statements of the grammarians, though they mention 
only the double pronunciation of e and 0, not that of i and u. It 
was probably in the course of the 4th century that the further 
change took place, by which all vowels were lengthened before a 
single consonant, and shortened before two or more, e.g. sUn 
became sUts, while (Return became tMum. But the older qualitative 
variations were maintained so that even now &ffi5 and uiHs, or 
ifctum and Ifctum did not contain*thc same vowel sound, the former 
having a close, tlic latter an open, vowel. (Cf. Ital. sefe. vile, Fr. 
sol/, VIS. Sp. sed, vid ; or ItaL tftto and Ifllo, Fr. tvit and lit.) It w 
at the end of the 4th century that Augustine says: “ Afrae aures 
de oorruptione vocaJium vel productione non judicant,’* and the 
uncertain practice of Uie poets in the matter of quantity points to 
the breaking down of the old conditions. This was not the end of 
the process of development; but the most important stages were 
already accomplished. In this, too. we are concerned with clianges 
affecting the whole Romance region. The final step was taken 
when open 1 and close e, open n aud close,a, were reduced to one sound 
which may he called close e (or 0). This step was not taken by the 
eastern regions, excepting as to e. and Sardinia remained completely 
unaffected (v. infra). 
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The vowel-sydtem that developed in course of time is thus as 
follows:— 

CSlIOiioo 

i y i y i 

^ , ( f i V V 9 

"beiore i cont>t. ■ belore i const. 

I_ J 

"before 2 coiists. before 2 coasts. 


In the department of flexion we find less radical changes. The 
Kenitive was the first case to disappear. In general its functions 
were usurped by the preposition dc. But lor the po.ssessivo sense 
the dative was adopted, c(. Hir. KEututsci NT Memuha ad linos 
h'liATHEs. in an inscription from Gaul. The accusative serves for 
tlie case alter prepositions under all circunistauces, and therefore 
even in places where the older language used the abiativi', e.g. 
n.'iig/i/cr oum moi dis'cntes in a Bonipeian inscription. Nouns of 
tiiv third declension with monosyllabic noimnative, c.g. tens, 
.s.'/r/is. an, Sc., form a dissyllabic nominative, c.g, Itiilh, sffr/x.s. 
Ac. The dividing line between masculine and neuter, at all times 
Uoiibtitil, is freijucntly broken down, especially 111 the singular, i.g. 
:iibitum instead of ciibitus, and there are converse cases. The 
..bsorplion of the fourth declension by the second ts almost complete, 
in the declension of the pronouns the genitives //'Smiik, illuUti,. ilat. 

illui, fern. iHaein$, itlaci, are found in several iniicripUous, 
but do not belong to the common language, since, as we havealreadv 
s.iid. they are not at home in the Iberian peninsula. On the other 
hand, all the Romance languages show that *co took the place of eg". 
Tiie use of ilk as personal pronoun, and also of ifisc, and of both 
these forms as articles, dates from ancient limes. We find a par- 
■lilel to the weakening of these demonstratives in the umalguma- 
tion of the pronominal combinutioiis to be found as early as riautus 
with (w, m um, which results in new forms, c.g. eicfilk {O.Ft, t,il, 
Mod. h'r. ului ) or ei cuilk (Ilal. qucgli. Sp. aqiwl ); ei u-tsk (Fr. re ■(/)); 
eccuistc (Ilal. questo, Sp. aquesk). In the verb-.system. a character¬ 
istic change is the disappearance of the future and passive forms, 
the explanation of the plienomenon in both case.s being p.sychologic.al 
rather than formal. Popular language is not familiar with the future, 
and replaces it by the present—or, more strictly speaking, the 
vulgar person deals only with the present or the past. The case of 
tile passive is similar. The transposition of active into passive is 
too complicated a process for the simple mind. The object of the 
te tioii remains tlie object ; when the subject of the action is not 
known, they resorted to the indefinite third person plural, e.g. 
Vi’itJunl casam is the popular mode of expressing dtmus venditur. 
.\nd further, the perfect amutus sum was replaced by amatus fui, 
since fui was a perfect and could now take over the function of a 
present. For the moment, all other tenses and moods of the verb 
were preserved, only of the infinite forms, the gerundive, perfect 
infinitive and the two supines disappeared. Of the gerund nothing 
remained but the ablative. In compensation, Uowever, we soon 
hnJ a iorm hahao caalatum springing up beside cautaui in use as 
perfect, e.g. lilkras scriftas httbeo meant in the first instance, " I 
possess written letters,’' with nothing implied as to who wrote the 
letters; but later this usage is limited to cases where the owner 
is also the originator of the .etate of things expressed in the parti¬ 
ciple, and thus it attains to the force of a perfect. 

There is little change in the formation of individual verb-forms. 
It is natural that the infinitives esse, vetle, posse, being exceptional, 
should have been brought into line with all the rest. This was done 
by simply adding -re on to esse (Ital. essere, Fr. eke), wliile the other 
two were constructed from the forms of tlie verb whose ending was 
accent^, or from the perfect, e.g. vokbam, potrbam, vului, potui, give 
rise to *volere, *poiert, on the analogv of doceliam, docui, monebam, 
monui, noeebam, nocui, &c.; with infinitives, doeere, monere, noeere, 
&c, (cf. Ital. vokfe, polere, Fr. vauloir. pouvoir, Sp. and Port, poder. 
Rum. area, putea). In other infinitives there is much confusion, 
especially as between -ere, and -/re verbs, noticed by the Latin 
grammarians themselves; we hhve evidence, too. fhat at an early 
stage the present forms in •to, -iam led to a confusion of the -ire 
and -ire conjugation, f,g. Plautus his-morire (Ital. morire, Fr. mourir, 
Sp. morir,, Rom. muri); Lucretius has ctipire ; Cato has fodire, die. 
For the rest we may note as important that perfect-forms without 
itT, snoh as -asti, -astis, ^arutU, infected the first person singfilar, e.g. 
-at instead of-iKif. Anew typein-fdiaroscon.tliemadetOftu»nitifi, 
and then affected other verbs in -niere,.eq(. desceUdidi (in Cellius), 
pftndidi (in the grammarian Probus) and in general verbs of the 
Uiiiid'co«iugation. But its spread was slow, so that it can scarcely 
be said to have been common to all the languages. 

tin tlie-formation of words the popular language, probably had far 
gnmter freedom than the written language. AVe find not Only a 
markedpreference for diminutives m sUus and -ellus, but many other 
types are established, or new ones created. And as the chief ones 


we must mention the post-verbalia (nouns constructed out of verba). 
Thus pugnare, being itself derived from pugimm, then produces 
pugna (on the pattern of ptaiila, plantari). and these formations 
soon became extremely common, and not only in a- verbs, but also 
in ^«-verbs, cf. in particular dolus, " grief ” (not to be confused with 
the ancient dulHs, " craft "). C.l.L. x. 4510 (Rum. dar, Ital.disiofa. 
Fr, Sp. duelo). As examples of other types we have -ura 

beside -or, which we can trace back to arduru, a contamination 
of ardor and arsura, which extended to fervura ; also to strictssra 
beside stricius ; direeiura beside derectus, when the -old parliciplea 
had separated- both in form and in meaning from the verbal-system 
and had become adjectives, whose t was felt to be pact of the stem. 
Another feature of tlie verb is the gradual retreat of old simple 
formations in favour of tierivatives from the participle. e.g, eaiiktre, 
adfutare, ausnre, &c., in place of conrre. adfuvare, aiidere ; then for 
denominatives -icare and the Gr. -usare (Ital. -eggiarc, Fr. -oytr, Sp. 
•ear) winch, coming in with Christianity, was soon acUled on to Latin 
steni.s. e.g. (in Fulgentius) cUhertzantittm atil tibizantium. 

Among points of syntax wo may single out the replacing of in¬ 
finitival sentences (following verbs of feeling, seeing, hearing, 
wishing) by clauses with id, quod or quia , whence ital. chr, Fr. qm. 
The latter particle spread most rapidly, and soon took precedence 
over the other conjunctions, not only in the cases just mentioned, 
but in introducing object-, subject- and final-clBu.ses. 

It is in the vocabulary that it is most diliicult to define the 
relations of the common and the litirary language. So much of 
the Latin vocabulary as appears 01 er flic whole Romance area 
comes ol course fioni the everyday language wliich was used from 
the mouth of the Lbro to that of the Damibe, but it is by no mean.s 
alt. it is more interesting to inquire wlielhcr anything can. be 
ri constructed from Romance, and, if so. liow much ? The exist¬ 
ence of a foim aiutare, for example, mentioned above. (Hal. ajulate, 
Fr, Older. Sp. ayudar. Rum. atula) and appearing in all the Romance 
languages, is indi.sputable. Between I-'r. grolk (“ crow "), Lyon 
grulci. Gascon, agraulo, Tirol., gru/o, and (witli eliunge of gender) 
Apul. raulu, Rum. graio’, the connexion, both in form and meaning, 
is so close ttiat one is led to assume n common ba.sis for all tlie.se 
v.'ords. This basis is *graulus, -a, and it is safe to assume that 
sucli a word goes back to Latin, though nme mbenng that it was 
not found in the western regions. Rum. nflti. eic. asciari, Sji. haUar, 
Port, oebnr, Gris, afidr, Halm, afluar, " to liml,' all point to afflare, 
and in this case, too, the ciiangc in mcanini', mav be safely ascribed 
to Latin, only in this case Gaul is not included. Knm. aripu. 
Fr. aube, Prov. aubo, Sp. alabe, " paddle board. " in Rum. meaning 
also " wing," and in Sp. also " the wickenvork on both sides of 
a volticle," in Port. " the wing of a parapef," point to a form *aliipa, 
wliich meant " wing ” and whicli must have iH longed to the vulgar 
language, even though no trace of it survives in Italy. Manv 
other points could bo enumerated, but problems are involved wbicii 
have as yet hardly been taken up.' 

In dcalini^ with the division of this common language into a 
number of individual languages there arc still fuillier points ol 
view to be considered. Before wc can touch imon tiiesc, we must 
first lake a general survey of these languages. There arc altogetlier 
nine — Rumanian, Dalmatian, Sardinian, Italian. Raeto-Romnnic, 
French. Provenyal, Spanish and Portuguese. Ol lliesc nine lan¬ 
guages, Dalmatian is now extinct, and even what we k-arn of it from 
the ancients Is very meagre. On the one hand, Ragusa and the 
plains of Dalmatia never attained the degree of independence in 
literature which would have brought about a floruit In the langnago 
such os Provencal has to show. Neither, on the other hand, was 
its political independence stable enough, nor was it anfEciently 
remote to escape intercourse with the rest of the world, like the 
Raeto-Romanic dialects. The hordes of Slavs pressing forward 
from the inner rt^ons of the hinterland soon put an end to Uie 
Romanic civilination, first in the country and then in the towns. 
Ami when the Venetians, who were, both in point of cnlture and of 
commerce and of jxilitics, on a higher level, regained their power 
over the Dalmatians by occasional conquests, chiefly over the 
cities, the result was of course all in favour of the Venetian idiaket. 
On the island of Veglia akino there were still living-about the middle 
of the 19th contuiy a few-peojile who still ^ke Old Dalmatian 
The last of these Ui now dead. Our approximate nottons of this 
language are gleamed from the speech of these .natires of Veglia, 
-from a few more ancient notes, place-names, proper names and 
from the Romance oiements in the Servo-Ctoatian dialect of 
Ragusa.* We may begin by reducing these nine iangoages to 
seven groups — Dacian, Dshnatian, Sardinian, Italic, Rsctic, 

- Gallic -and iMrian. The most tteiking pcouliarity of the fiist torec 
of these groups Is the absence of Oemamc Words lin the vocabolai^. 
In other words, they were withdeawn from the infloenoo of wo 
general " Avorago-Latin *' before'the beginning'ot the-more decided 
permeation df Latin'by Germanic elements. Then on other 
signt of their antiquity. In Central Sardinian e befero e, i, and 

' Cf. G. OriSber. Archiv f. lot. Lexie&grapkie, i. *04 ff. 

•Cf.-M. G. Bsrtoli. "Das Dalmattscho" (1^), '{Sehrd/ltn der 
Balkan-Koneission 'der K. Ahadmit ded WissensPhafien, IfagniaUt**-* 
AUteUang, Bd. tv. -and v.). 
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in Dalmatian f before t ate always preserved as velars, and in 
south Sardinian and in linmanian the palatalization is more recent, 
and secondary. The preservation of the tenues between vowels 
as breathed fortes is peculiar to Kumano-Dalmatian, but as north 
Sardinian used breathed lenes in their place, while the dialect of 
Nnoro, in Sardinia, preserved the fortes, we have every ground lor 
assuming that central and south Sardinia also possessed either 
fortes or lenes in earlier times. Moreover, south Italy, Sicily and 
a large part of central Italy as far as the Apennines replace the 
old Latin tenues cither with breathed fortes or breathed lenes, 
in marked contrast to the regions of the Po, to Gallic and the Iberian 
group All tliese phenomena may perhaps be explained in con- 
pinction with two historical events, Uy the abandonment of the 
jirovince of Dacia (in a.u. 270), Humanian lost its close touch svith 
the languages of nearest affinity ; and the division of the empire 
under Diocletian and Con.stantine necos.sarily entailed a linguistic 
division. At that epoch the linguistic conditions were roughly as 
follows:— 

The principal changes in the vowel-system, especially the devilop- 
ment of qualitative beside quantitative variations, had been accom¬ 
plished, but there was still a difference between i and f. iS anti (i. 
The oltl future hatl disappeared, and no tendency to produce a 
substitute had as yet appeared. The Latin pluperfect subjunctive 
still maintained its old usage, probably also the imperfect sub¬ 
junctive and the future perfect. In declensions the type niemlirum, 
•a, hatl begun to spread ; but corpus, -ora, was still in existence. 
Sardinia seems to liave heen, perhaps owing to its isolation, the 
first to have detacheil itself from this group. Tor it was not con¬ 
tent with differentiating f and I, but it also retains -.t, whereas 
the East-ltumanian and an Italian group siijipressed -s, and in 
consequence also the difierence between the nominative and the 
accusative singular. This and the levelling of neuters in -us and 
masculines in -u made it pos.sible for the types membra and corpora 
to spread at the expense of the type loci, —a jiossibility of which 
South Italian and Rumanian made the fullest use. 

On the given basis the various languages carried on their various 
developments, influenced fiartly by contiguity of othi-r idioms, 
partly by causes unknown to u:..' Among neighbouring idioms, 
Gieek had by right of its degree of civilization and its political 
power great influence in giving Rumanian and South Italian a 
similar direction, and that at a time when every trace of a geo¬ 
graphical connexion between these two language-groups had 
long vanished. Thus, the rejilacing of the construction I will 
come " by " I will that 1 come " took its rise in Greece and was 
jiassed on to Rumania and Apulia. The ri.se of the new fiituie 
votu clintd, " I will sing," in Rumanian is proliably due to Greek 
influence. In I-atin itself both illc cahallus and cabatlus illc are 
found, the position depending on the accentual conditions of the 
sentence. Then the loss of s made room for the form caball[u] ilk 
with a victory for the inviTtisI order In Rumania alone this svas 
the actual priwess, under the influence of the surrounding speech— 
Illyrian or Bulgarian, or perhaps independently of them, in this 
latter case serving as prototype to these languages. Dalmatian 
and South Italian, on the other hand, were so closely connected 
with the languages that preserved j and therefore prefixed the 
article that in this particular they serrated from Rumanian. 
This is not the place to show how the Rumanian vocabulary and 
the structure of words was permeated markedly by elements from 
Slav, less markedly by elements from Turkish, Mod. Greek and 
Hungarian, which gave the language an alien appearance in point 
of vocubalary. 

In its consonants, and. as far as one can judge, in its moiphology, 
Daimatian has preserved the stamp of antiquity. But in its vowel- 
system there arc marked changes, especially in the substitution of 
diphthongs for close vowels, c.f. changing a to r, u through the u 
stage to ot, i to ri, p to au, r to at. Diphthongs such us these appear 
also in Istrian and Abruzzian, so that we must presuppose some 
sort of connexion. 

It may be that Sardinian took another course of development 
because (a.d. 458) the island was rent from Rome and incorporated 
m the African empire of Genseric, king of the Vandais. Therefore 
the sympathies of Sardinia were alienated from Italy, and turned 
on the one hand towards Africa (and unfortunately we have no 
information as to the " latinity " of this region), on the other to¬ 
wards the Iberian peninsula. These conditions ktsted for a while, 
but later we find Genoa and Pisa fighting at intervals for supremacy 
in Sardinia, their organization being in many points identical 
with that of the island. Gn the whole, this new combination has 
pot materially affected the language, especially in Logodoro. The 
vowel system (of great antiquity), as well as the velar pronunciation 
of c before e. 1, remained unchanged, neither did they get as far as 
toadopt the future-forms current on the mainland ; on the contrary, 
the Sardinians arrived independently and later at their usage of 
dfpo tautarr or kai'a a cautar. But the use of ipse os an article in 
Sardinia, Mallorca, and in the earliest times also in the Catalanian- 
Gnscon area, clearly proves the linguistic connexion which for a time 
covered this area, and we may alao see some connexion in the fact 
that the lenes became voiced between vowels. On the whole, 
land in spite of everything. Sardinian is the most archaic of the 


Romance languages. Owing to its retaining s, it has failed to extend 
the membra-tempora types of formation, indeed it has almost re¬ 
jected them entirely. It has retained the imperfect subjunctive 
to this day, and as a corollary it has lost the pluperloct of that mood. 
And though every Romance language has a number of Latin words 
that are not common to the rest, yet in this language the number of 
these Umi btyiftera is greater than in others, and it is noteworthy 
that these have here survived such common expressions as iomo, 
" house,” mannu, " great,” with other examples. 

Thu East-Rumanian group (coupled with Sardinia) finds its 
counterpart in the great group based upon the Latinity of Gaul, 
the Iberian peninsula, and north Italy. This group contains a 
considerable niimlier of fundamental jx-culiarities in phonology, 
morphology and vocabulary which prima facie lead us to assume a 
fairly long jicriod of contact. 

The chief of these pcculiuritics is the final change of the vowel- 
system, i.e. the loss of the distinction between f and f, between 5 
and il; then the change of breathed plosives and fricatives between 
vowels into voiced plosives and fricatives resjH-ctively ; the use of 
the pluperfect subjunctive instead of the lost imperfect subjunctive 
(Ital. canlasse, Fr. i/nc ;V chantasse, Sp. canlase. Port, cantassr), 
the formation of a new future from the infmilive of the verb and the 
pre.sent. or (as the case may lie) the imperfect or perfect of habere, 
c.g. Itai. canterd, raiiffrci, rr. je chanleriii, ehaiilerais, Sp. cantari, 
cuntaria. If it is safe to assume that this latter formation had its 
origin in places where we find it most firmly rooted, we are led to 
assign it to the north of France. For it is only there that both 
elements in the formation are inseparably connected from the 
beginning of our record. In the old Provenyal the two constituent 
parts are. still separable ; in the oldest Sjwnish and Portiiguc-se 
their position is not fixed (I'.e. the auxiliary may follorv or jirecede 
the verb). In north Italy we frequently find the form avrb eantare 
instead of cantarb, obviously because this formation is not properly 
acclimatized. But at any rate it is clear that the change of function 
from eantare habeo to caulabo belongs to the time when the three 
great groups were still in close contact, and the evidence of tlie 
Latin texts falls into line with this view, showing this construction 
well established from the second half of the 4'h century,* In the 
vocabulary we must note, among other things, the introduction of 
Germanic words, e.g, elmo, Fr. heauinr, Sj>. yelmo, " helmet " ; 
harpa, ” harp,” Ital. arpa, Fr. Iiarpe, Sp. and Port, arpa ; medus, 
" meed.” which is found in Antimus and Isidore, but disajipears 
later (cf. O. Fr. mies, "meed”); waidanian, Ital. guadagnare, 
Fr. gagner, Sp. guadahar, and many more. 

The further steps in the process of differentiation were con¬ 
ditioned by the breaking up of the Roman empire by the great 
migrations. The establishment of the rule of the Franks in north 
Gaul, of the Visigoths in south Gaul and the Iberian peninsula, 
loosened old ties, created new nations and in con.sequrnce new and 
independent groujw of languages. 

The Iberian group was marked primarily by a striking simplicity 
in its flexions. The three-case system was given up at an early 
stage, even in prehistoric times, and has left no traces whatever. 
Owing to the preservation of -i the type membra was doomed to 
perish, and thus we find, from the beginning of our record and 
therefore presumably soon after the great cleavage took place, 
the prevalence in nouns of the foliowing simple rule ; sing, -e, 
-(>, -rt ; plur. -es, -os, -as. The loss of the dative may have some 
connexion with the fact that the form illui for the .Jrd personal 
pronoun had not yet established itself; and the desire for uni¬ 
formity may have ousted the nominative of o- stems. There are 
analogies in the conjugation. The pluperfect indicative was pre¬ 
served, and even (largely) with a Latin significance, but in the 
region of flexion much simplification took jiluee, e.g. uniformity of 
accentuation in the three conjugations, marked reduction of the 
s- perfect and u- perfect forms and a great reduction in the number 
of M- participles. 

The vocabulary is characterized by certain archaisms, and still 
more b) the fact that a series of common ideas are rendered by 
new words limited in use to the Ibetian peninsula. Thus we have 
guerer (quaerere) instead of velle; quedar (quielare) instead of 
manere ; collar (deriv. uncertain) for lacere; hablar Uahulare). 
" to speak " ; llcgar (pluate), ” to arrive " ; dejar (?) instead of 
laaare, Sic. Further, we may mention the preference of tenere to 
habere even for the formation of perfect-forms, of which examples 
are to be found in Orosius. and of magis to plus for expressing 
comparisons, for which also we may find examples in Latin authors 
or the Iberian peninsula. The influence of the Goths or Suevi and 
Vandals on the vocabulary is inconsiderable, and when we trace it 
it is not easy to explain; e.g, Galician laverca, “lark," is clearly 
from a western Gothic *lawerha, but it is difficult to see why the name 
for this bird should have lieen supplied by the Germanic. To sum 
up, one may say that the l-atin of Iberia was a self-contained 
language, at first showing little modification by influences from 
Iberian, or later by those from Germanic ; further, that its develop¬ 
ment was stow, and that it aimed at simplicity. 

At the present day there arc three great groups, running almost 


' See Thielmann, in A rchiv /. lot, Lexihogr, ii. 48 seq. 
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parallel from N.E. to S.W., e.g. Catalaiiian on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, akin to Provenval, Snanish in the centre, Galician- 
PortURuese on the ,\ilantir. From the historical point of view one 
part might ^ called Gothic-Romance, the other Sucvo-Romance. 
But the national and linguistic history of the times and countries 
we are dealing with is still very obscure. The difference between 
the two idioms is chiefly one of phonetics, while in their morpho¬ 
logy and vocabulary they do not greatly differ. Spanish may be 
described as a language which favours vowels at the expense of 
consonants, and which therefore shows, more than other Romance 
languages, a weakening even of initial consonants, ft changes 
voiced stops first to fricatives, then to mere noises or " burrs " 
which finally disappear altogether, and s before a consonant or 
finally, becomes A (through a middle stage s) aiul is finally lost. 
The preferential treatment of vowels, however, entailed not a single 
change except that <• was changed to the diphthong t>, o to tie ; 
all else were preserved, e.g. due (decern), tiempo (lempm). bueno 
(twiius), fuerte (forUs) ; but Paver (habere), lid (hie), enroua (cornua), 
hiimo (fumus). The weakness of the initial souiul is shown in 
niero (fanuaruh), baser (facere), llamar (ctamare with a transitional 
*i:tyamar). llaga (plaga), &c. The written language has no sign for 
voiced plosives between vowels, but -atho or -«ois spread over nearly 
the whole region. 

In contrast to Spanish, Portuguese has a strong pronunciation 
of initial sounds, and so does not go beyond Janeiro, faeer, and changes 
cl (with transitional form cly, hy), and also pi (via ply, py) to cti, 
e g. chamar, chaga. On the other hand, it has a careless articulation 
ol vowels and consonants, and consequently no diphthongs The 
unaccented vowels arc weakened, as finals almost to vanishing 
point. It shows further a fusion of nasals with the pri-ceding vowel, 
so as to form a na.sal vowel, and this new nasality takes the colour 
of the preceding vowel, e.g. vina becomes vinho, but ««« becomes 
uma, otherwise before a vowel the na.sal finally disappears; cheio 
and cheui, from ptenus, plena. Similarly I was lost between vowels. 
e.g. ceo (caelum) ; before coinsonants it bvCaiiie i, or «, e.g. outro 
(ahrru), cnldo (calidu). Voiced plosives have a weak pronunciation 
b tween vowels, and these are sometimes made fricatives. In 
ri lalion to the somewhat careless articulation we note a marked 
r action on accented vowels by the final vowel (e.g. novo has a 
close vowel, nova an ojicn one), and also by the following consonants ; 
f velarices, s palatalises preceding sounds, hence esias pronounced 
litas, " thou art," with reduced «. but drvedor (debitor), " debtor,” 
V it h reduced e. Lastly, the division between words is not shar{i—the 
ltd raetion of initial .sounds and finals being very striking. Oevedor 
lets a plosive d. a devedor has a fricative ; istas has a breathed -.5, 
hid iilas nos ceus, " thou art in heaven." has a voiced -s ; seja, 
" b-," has a reduced a ; 0 name is pronounced « name, but seja 0 
no:iie is pronounced sej 0 name, with an open 0 from a t- 0, &c. 

7 'hc separation of Gaul took place likewise in the second half of 
the 5th century, when the Visigoths had settled down in the south, 
I'le Burgundians in the east, and the Franks in the north. The 
type of language that was evolved here is distinct from Spanish 
primarily and principally in the loss of final vowels except a, or, when 
Lie formation of the word was incompatible with this loss, in a 
weakening to e. On the other hand, the declension is strongly 
con.scrvativc. Nowhere are the old case-endings so clearly preserved 
as in this region, e.g. reis, " king,” but la ret pile (regi plia). " the 
king's daughter " ; veil le rei, “ videt regent " ; dunet le ret, “ doitat 
(.bit) regi "; these ore the modes of expression, and they last till 
far into the literary mriod. But at an early stage there was a 
broach between the Franks of the north and the Burgundians of 
the east on the one hand, and the Visigoths of the south on the other. 
I'or while the latter (the Visigoths) retained the old system of 
accented vowels, the funner changed f! toa diphthong ie, 6 btcame 
tiJ. ue, and moreover e and I became ei, b and i) became on ; a was 
clianged to d, assuming that these vowels were long in accordance 
with the later I,atin (ironunciation, e.g.— 

Lat. debere nepote pedc mola pratn 

North Fr. deveir nevout pict muele pret 

South Fr. dever nebot pe mola prat 

The northern group, moreover, weakened the consonants still 
further. D and g, secondary consonants from t and c, disimpear 
like the primary ones, and thus prateltus bi'comcs preau, S. Fr. 
pradel ; advocatus becomes avoui, S. Fr. avogat ; a secondary p 
(irora b) becomes v, as we see by the form which replaces nepos 
above. If we are right in ascribing this to the effort to stress the 
accented vowel at the expense of the other constituents of the word, 
we may take this to be connected with the weakening of a where 
final, and between two accented syllables, e.g. N. Fr. ainie from 
amal, as against S. Fr. af««; or in one case armeure (Mod, Fr. armure), 
in the other armadttra. from armatura. 

Parallel to the preservation of -s on tlio one hand, and the close 
following of the old flexions on the other, we find the type membra 
preserved at first, though not spreading, whereas the tempora-type 
IS abandoned. In the verb the variety in Latin perfect forms 
is still fairly well preserved, though there is a distinct extension 
of the «-perfect and the dsdf-perfect. As we might expect, the 
vocabula^ seems to be strongly coloured by (>irmanic elements of 
Frankisli, Burgundian and Gothic origin. 


The Raetic dialects, in their prehistoric phase, are less clear than 
others. Their contact, at an age luaring the Carolingian. witli 
the French of the south-east in Valais seems to have caused a 
similar process of growth, espi cially as they change e and 0 into 
the diplithongs ei and ou. leaving at the saiiie time the consonants 
more mtact. At an early stage the inroads of the migrating 
nations cut off Kaetia from the >’o valley, and the pressure of the 
German tribes severed its union with the Romance-speaking nations 
of the west. Thus isolated it was free to follow Its own course. 
This language also preserved at hrsf the thre-c cases and the typo 
membra, the latter being developed later freely in use as a collective 
plural. But its further developmtiit uus clucked by the Lombards 
and Venetians. 

But the niost difficult problems are those* that arise in Italy. 
Though one may say generally that the diakets of the region of Uie 
Po. and those of Ligurut, lielong to the types of north and western 
Romance, that is to say that the briathcd plosives between vowels 
Ixrcamc voiced, yet they approach the typically Italian groups by 
their loss of -s. 'J'liis means thaf whin the whole Italian peninsula 
was si'iiarated from Gaul as well as from lluTia (afU*r the dost* ol 
the 5tn century) and bicamc again one homogeneous whole, the 
forms without ,e found their way into the north of Italy only slowly, 
so that s has remained m the wrsi, i.e. in Piedmont, in mono¬ 
syllabic words to this day, e.g. as, "thou hast,” se.i, “thou art"; 
the same rule prevailed in older limes in the 1 ast. in Venice, and there 
the 4 was also pre.sm'id (in questions) in polysyllabic words, e.g. 
venis-tu, "comc'st thou?”; and the okl form maintained if self m 
Milanese in tlie single form sistu, " art thou ? ” To the loss of .s 
we trace the extinction of declensions, hut as its action began 
lo fake effect later, the* membra-type guineil little footing, the 
iempora-iypv none at all. In the vocabulary the 1 ombard elements 
arc numerous, extending, like the supretnaey ol the Lombards, 
over the whole peninsula. It may be that .s was lost under the 
influence ol central Italy acting on the neirth. If so, we may .surmise 
that a similar influence has changed <i. pi, eind /( lo ch, pi, ft 
(rhiamare, pianta, piimn.o). For it is pneis. ly this point that 
differentiates both the Rtictic dialects anil ]’roveiii,al from the 
extntiguous Italian dialects, and the change eertainly took place 
only after the latterwerc completely detachiel. Gii the other hand 
the Italian vocabulary has been strongly iiillueiiced by the north, 
espi cially in Tuscany. 

The rise anil development of the* Roniane** languages, in its 
large outline, appeals to the imagination ns n vast historical 
phenomenon closely bounel up with the fiile of nations. One 
other element must not be overlooked on which eve have toiicheel 
more than once in the above sketch, tor it bi ais so ilirectly on the 
Romance vocabulary as to deserve the tribute* of a general survey: 
this is the Germanic. 

Wlien mercenaries of Germanic origin pervadeil the Roman 
armies, Germanic words found their way' first into the* language 
of the camp, and thence into the vulgar language generally. And 
at that stage perhaps many words may actually have been im¬ 
ported which were, partly at any rate.Tost again kiter. Roman 
and Greek authors admit a considerable number of Germanic 
words, including terms belonging 10 warfare, e.g. hiindum, “ stan- 
elard,” u.s<*d by Procopius, which still continues iii the form of 
O. Fr. ban, Ital. bandtera, Sp, handera, Stc. llriilis, ” bride,” 
"daughter-in-law," which occurs frequently in inscriptions, may 
date tiom the periotl of camp life, but for the rest it is retaineel 
only in Fr. bru. and in Friuli and Dalmatia. On flu* other hand, 
companio is clearly a Latinization of Gothic ga-hlaifa, the meaning 
of which carries us back to the same sphere. Other okl words 
express ideas of culture, or names of animals whicii the* Romans 
learned to know in the German-spcnking north, e.g. ganta, " wild 
goose” (ill Pliny), O. Fr. gawk', Prov. ganta-, or taxn. “badger.” 
Ital. tassone, Fr. taiison, Sp. tejan. But the impression made was 
not pronounced until the age of the Germanic invasions, and then 
we find a great variety in the various Romance countries. In 
Italy we have two invasions to consider—hy the Goths, and by the 
Lombards. But the destruction of the rule of the Lombards by 
Charlemagne, and the introduction of Frankish elements con- 
s^uent upon it, slioulil not be considered under the same heael, 
since these Franks may themselves have been a Romance-speaking 
tribe. Goths as well as Lombards have left a trail as noticeable 
in the language as elsewhere. Thus we find in several instances 
some uncertainty as between b and p as an initial sound in Italian 
words borrowed from Germanic, e.g. banca ami panca, bella and 
palla, the forms with b being Gothic, tliose with p f,x>tnbardjc. 
Or again recare, “ to bring up," goes back to Gothic rihan, " heap 
up.” "collect”; rieco, "rich,” to Lomb. rihhi, &c. Whereas 
the vocabulary shows impartially an impress of both nationalities, 
the Lombards have left their stamp unmistakably on the proper 
names. Speaking generally, Italy as well as the other Romance 
countries follows the rule that medieval names of persons are 
either "Christian” (in the strict sense) and therefore of Hebrew or 
Graeco-Roman origin, or on the other hand Germanic. Roman 
names that are not also Christian seem to have lurvived only in 
south Italy in any great number, while on the contrary the Germanic 
are not represented at all in Dalmatia. One of the ohcracteriatfca 
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oi Gothic in the chanijv of i to i, so fliat it has names endinR in 
-Mir Of these wt timl no trace whatever in Italy, on the contrary 
we find GuHdimar, lldimar, \c. I hen we have abbreviated forms 
in itza, f.g- Gaudireo, Mhiizo, kc., which arc distinctly I^mbardic; 
but not Gothic ones in -tla. There is no parallel to all tliis in the I 
Iberian penmsiilu. As we liuve already said, the Gothic con- ! 
irlbutton to tlic voi almlary is very sliKlit. But on the otlier hand 
in the nth century thi' preat majority of projier names is Gothic, 
r-.t. Alfnnzus {Haduionsu',). Gtiiidnminis, Jiecimiru.',, kc.; or 
ttecih. f-'afita. or Blvira, O. Port. Gelvira, Goth. •Gailavira, and 
scores of otlicrs, all jirovinj! the fjrcat inliucnce of Gothic. 

Ami lastly, France possesses tile largest number ol Germanic 
• Icnients in Its vorabulaiy, Gothic in the soutli, Frankish in the 
north (Ihonitli it is often' inipossililo to ascertain to which class 
they belong). But tieside tliese there are many Okl High German 
words, and again .\iiglo Saxon and northern ones, more particii- 
turly those connected with shipping and the sea. These Germanic 
tilements cover nearly all branches of human activity. Tims bdt, 
Fy. Mlir, “to build." Irom •Imsfyaii. " to biml together with bast,” 
“to plait": hourdrr. “ to i over with boards,” from hurdr, “ hurdle "; 
mayoii," the mason." in l.sidore ntahjo (Frankish rather than Gotliie) 
refer to house-building ; tiodefter from waskyan, hrodrr from 
*bru.fdau, jioint to the occiijiatioiis of women, and daiiser from 
<fiii.tAsand O, Vt.ln o/iti’r, " to dance,” from Imkan, " to thresh,” to 
their amusements. Women’s work is jirobably denoted further 
in rouir, ndjuw, and IC. Frank, nait.icr, nalfan, “ to net ” ; 
the same remark apjdies to the dyeing of cloths (Fr. hniiiilte, Engl. 

“ towel." from tfiwtihila), and riblioiis {bandc from hinda) with 
gufde, “wond," anil other colouring matters, whence we have, 
r.g,, &rtin. Wan, blond, blitm:. 

But while the vncabiilury has had its accessions drawn from 
various races, the jiroiwr names show the same rules ns in Italian, 
i.e. Frankish gains the sole supremacy. We find, it must be 
udmitteil, some Gothic names in -mir in the south early in the middle 
ages, but they were not inaiiitaineil as late as the Romance period, 
such was the iiilliieiicc ol the victorious northern race. 

Even after political and literary independence had enabled 
the individual Romance languages to grow as separate units on 
their own basis, they retained their interconnexion and were open 
to mutual intliience. Hut this influence is only partial, i.e. it 
iiilects nothing but the vocabiilarv. and has a certain relation lo 
various tendencies in the ileveloinnents of civihration. And 
under this head the moat iin|)ortant point is the really enormous in¬ 
fluence which France (both south and north) has exercised on all the 
Romance countries, just as she has on the Germanic—an influence 
which has hitherto not been duly recognised. The first traces 
go back to the invasions of Charlemagtie already mentioned. To 
instance ouK- one, we have srbtm'ino, " justice, alderman,” which 
cannot bo derived direetly from the Germanic, as is shown by 
the y. The second important period is the age of chivalry and the 
literary tendencies centring round it. A word like budrinr, 
“ baldric," is derived from Fr. baudrier. not direetly from Germanic 
fiMetiik ; Ital. bandu gws back lo O. Fr. bnnde. and this again to 
hinda ; Ital. ginl/e is not from golbinus but from O, Fr. falne (Mod 
Fr. ;au»r), derived from that word. kc. But it seems that in one 
of the prehistoric perioils the Tuscan vocabulary was strongly 
afiected by that ol the Gullo-Romanic. Whereas in the Iberian 
(leninsula, in Sardinia, in sonth Italy, Rumania and Raetia din 
survives. In O. Fr. di has been almost completely ousted by /our, 
bat in Tuscan and the Italian literary language we find fiorno 
nod di side by side. Thus trouvrr, Prov. Irobar, spreading from 
France into Italy, drove the old a/flarf more and more back towards 
the south. The most recent layer was introduced during the reign 
of the bouse of Anjou chiefly in south Italy and Sicily, and kept 
its hold to the present day in spite of the Sicilian Vespers, r.g. Sic. 
nuotiiri, " butcher," from Fr. boitehrr 

The Iberian peninsula can likewise bear witness as to French 
miluenec, r.g. O. Sp. fonta. ''shame," is not from Golli. */iaiinUAa. 
but from Fr. konie ; O. Port, saluar not from Lat. salulare, but 
O. Fr. $almr. On the whole, Portuguese seems to possess more 
of these Gallicisms than Spanish, history supplying a simple 
ooplanation. 

Italy too yielded its conliibation.s, especially in the i jth and I6th 
contories, many mihtaiw' terms (noble and' ignoble), r.g. French 
eorattu and canaHlr ; fKagiiiird, " dagger," from Ital. pagmife, instead 
ol O. Ft. poignitl- but also panacke, “pinmc,” from pennacckio, 
and many others that have become common properly. But the 
influence of the Iberian peninsula on the contniry was not so strong 
as to be more than sporadic; the Sicilian and Neapolitan vocabu- 
'lories alone ore more closely akin to Spanish, and this is easity 
orplolnsd on the ground of their political and commercial retettons. 

Ai to the Romance languages beyond Europe we have but 
UtUe to say. There is a distinction to be made between Creole 
and genuka* Romance. Belonging to the latter we have the French 
of Canada, the Spanish of Centnd and South America, fte Portu- 
guw of the Bniils. Speaking generally we may say Riat the 
portiouiar languages retained the form of the language in the i6th 
ryth oenturies, that is lo say that of the time erf the hnmigra- 
' Mid'aMt they deveinptd along the lines already ettaUhAed. 


j Thus in Mexican Spanish the loss of d, g, between vowels, of s before 
! consonants and as a final, has been carried further than in the 
I inothcr-oountry. There arc no proved traces of any noticeable 
! influence from the languages of the natives. 

Eiiukatube.—T he real founder of scientific Romance philology 
and linguistics is Friedrich Bier, in his Grammiilik der romanisehrn 
Sprachen (3 vols., Bonn, 1836-42), and Elymologisckes WorlerbMk 
dtr romantseken Spvachan (2'vols., 1852). All questions concerning 
Romance philology and the historic grammar of the different 
Romance languages are treated in G. Grober's Grundnss der roma- 
I mscheti Philologie (2nded., Strassburg, 1906),and inW.Meycr-Lubke's 
I Grammuiik der romamschen Sprachen (4 vols., Leipxig, 1890-1900); 
Bmfakrung in die romaniseke Spraekwissenseka/t (2nri cd., Heidel¬ 
berg, 1909). The principal magaxinea devoted to the subject are Zeit- 
sekri/t fur romaniseke J’kilohgie (ed. Grober; since 1877); Zeitschnft 
/lir neujransosisehe Spraehe und Lileratur (ed. Behrens; since 
1879) ; Romaniseke Forsrhungm (ed, Vollmdller; since 1885) ; 
Arcliiv fkr das Sludium der neueren Sprachen (since 1846); Romania 
(ed. G. Paris and P. Meyer ; since 1812); Arehivto gloUologieo 
ita/iano (ed. G. 1 . Ascoli; since 1873). The great development 
of Romanic philology alter Dies is due princti>ally to A. Toblcr, 
G. Grolx-r, W. Ffirster and H. Suchicr in Germany; A, Miissafia 
(d. 1905), ! 1 . Schucliardt in Austria; G. Paris (d. 1905), P, Meyer 
in France; G. 1 . Ascoli (d. 1907), and F. d’Ovidio in Italv 

(W. M.-L.) 

ROMAN DB LA ROSE, a French poem dating from tiic i^th 
century. The first part was written about 1230 by Guillaume 
de Lorris (y.f.), who.se work formed the starting-point, alxiiit 
forty years later, for the more extensive section written by 
Jean de Mcun (i/.v.).' Guillaume de Lorri.s wrote an allegory, 
possibly of an adventure of his own, which is an artistic and 
beautiful presentment of the love philasophy of the troiibii- 
dours. In a dream the Lover visits a park to which he is 
admitted by Idleness. In the park he finds Pleasure, Delight, 
Cupid and other prsonage.s, and at length the Rose. Welcome 
grants him permission to kiss the Rose, but he is driven away 
by Danger. Shame, Scandal, and especially by Jealousy, who 
entrenches the Rose and imprisons Welcome, leaving the Lo\’er 
disconsolate, llic story, thus left incomplete by its inventor, 
was finished in 19,000 lines by Jean de Mcun, who allows the 
Lover to win the Rose, but only after a long siege and much 
discourse from Reason, the Friend, Nature and Genius. In 
the second part, however, the story is entirely subsidiary to 
the display of the author’s encyclopaedic knowledge, lo pic¬ 
turesque and poetic digressions, and to violent satire in ti'c 
manner of the fabliaux against the abuse of power, against 
women, against popular superstition, and against Uie celibacy 
of the clergy. The length of the work and its heterogeneous 
character proved no bar to its enormous popularity in the 
middle ages, attested by the 200 MSS. of it which liave survived. 

'Die Roukimii/ of the Rose was Iranslated into English by Clwniccr 
(see tlie prologue (o the Legende of Good IFoium), but the Engli'.li 
version (n that, extending lo about one-third of the whole work, 
which has come down to ns (sec an edition by Dr Max Kaliira, 
Chaucer Society, 1891), is generally admitted fo Ix' by another hand. 
For a list of books on the vexro que.sfion of the authorship of 
the English translation sec G. Kfirting. Grundriss der engl. Lil. 
(Milnster, 1905, 4th ed. p. 184). A Flemish version by Hem y.m 
Aken appeared during Jean de Menu's lifetime, and at the beginninj; 
of the 14th century a free imitation, in the form of a seriesef sonnets, 
II Fiore, was written in Italian by the Tuscan poet Durante. Three 
editions of the Roman de la Rose were printed at Lyons between 
1473 and 1490; two by Antoine Verard (Paris, 1490? and 1496?). 
by jean du Pr§ (Paris, 1493 ?>, by Nieholas Despre* for Jean Petit 
(P»,ri8), by Michel le Noir (Paris, 1309 and 1519). In 1503 Jenn 
Molinet producetl a prose version. Marot altered and modernized 
the text (1526), anti his corrections were followed in subsequent 
editions. Modern editions are by Mton (4 vols., 1813). by Franeistjue 
Michel (2 vols., 1864), by Ctoissandeau (pseudonym for Pierre 
Marteau), with a transiatkm into modem French (Orleaus. 5 vols., 
1878-80), and a criiical edition by E. Langlois, author of Origines 
«f sources du Roman de In Rose (Paris, 1890). There is a modem 
English version by F. S. Ellis (Temple Glassies, 3 vols., tgoo). 

ROMAN EMPIRB* LATER. The reign of ConsUntine the 
Great fonns the most deep-rtachinf dhrisiow in the history 
of Europe. The external contmoity is not broken, but the 
principles whidi guided society in the Greek and Roman world 
are replaced by a new order of ideas. The emperor-worship, 
which express^ a belief in the ideal of die earthly empire of 
Rome, gives way to ChristiMrity; this-is the outwsid sigrr that 
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a mental transfonnation, which we can trace for 300 years 
t)efore m visible processes of decay and growUi, had reached a 
crisis. 

Besides the adoption of Christianity, Constantine’s reign is 
marked by an event only second in impcrtance, the shifting 
of the centre of gravity of the Empire from the west to the 
l ast by making Byzantium a second capital, a second Rome. 
'I'he fouuiktion of Constantinople (g.v.) determined the sub¬ 
sequent history of the state; it established permanently the 
division brtween the extern and western p<arts of the Empire 
—a principle already introduced—and soon exhibited, though 
not immediately, the preponderance of the eastern half. The 
eastern provinices were the richest and most resourceful, and 
only needed a Rome in their midst to proclaim this fact; and 
further, it was castw'ard that the Empire fronted, for here was 
I lie one great civilized state with which it was in constant 
iintagonism. Byzantium was refimnded on the model of Rome, 
had its own seriate, and presently a praefeetus itrhi. But its 
I haracter was different in two ways: it was Christian and it 
was Greek. From its foundation New Rome had a Christian 
stamp; it had no history as the capital of a pagan empire, 
'fhere was, however, no intention of depressing Rome to a 
■•econdury rank in political importance ; this was brought about 
1>\’ the force of circumstances. 


The Empin- has been called by many names—Greek,, Byzantine, 
Lower (Ito-cmpite), Eastern (or East-Roman). All these have 
a certain justification as descriptions, but the only strictly correct 
name is Homan (as recognized m tlio title of Gibbon’s work). The 
continuity from Augustus to Constantine XI. is unbsoken ; the 
emperor was always the Roman emjwror; his subjects were ahruys 
Ronuuts ('Pwgoiw: hence Romaic—Modern Greek). "Greek 
Empire ” expresses the fact that the state became predominantly 
Greek in character, owing to the loss, first of the l^ttin provinc.s, 
afterwords of Syria and Egypt; and from llic middle of the ctli 
century Greek became tbe official language^ " Hotutt Empire " 
(Later is preferable) marks the great actual distinction in character 
between the development before Consfantine (Haut-empirr) and 
after his adoption of Christianity. " Ifyzantine " sums up in a 
word the unique Graeco-Roman civilization wliicU was centred in 
New Romo. Eastern is a term of convenience, but it has betn used 
in tw-o senses, not to be confused. It has been used, loosely, to 
designate the eastern half of the Empire during the 80 years or so 
(from 395) wlien tlwre vote two lines of emperors, ruling formally 
as colleagues but practically independent, at Rome and Con.slaiiti- 
nople ; but though there were two emperors, os often before, there 
\vas only one Empire, It lias also been used, justifiably, to dis¬ 
tinguish the true Roman Empire from the new slate founded by 
Charles the Great (Soo), which also claimed to be the Itoman 
Empire; Ea.stern and Ivestern Empire are from tliis date forward 
Icgilimate terms of distinction. But between the periods to which the 
legitimate and illegitimate uses of the term ''Eastern Empire" 
apply lies a period of more than .too years, in which there was only 
one Empire in any sense of the word. 


The Christian Roman Empire, from the first to the last 
Constantine, endured for 1130 years, and during that long period, 
which witnessed the birth.? of all the great modern nations of 
Europic, experienced many vicissitudes of decline and revival, 
in the 3th century it lost all its western provinces through the 
expansion of the Teutons; but in the 6th asserted something 
of its ancient power and won back some of its losses. In the 
7th it was brought very low through the expmnsion of the 
Saracens and of the Slavs, but in consequence of internal 
reforms and prudent government in the 8th century was able 
before the end of the ijth to initiate a new brilliant .period of 
power and conquest. From the middle of the nth century 
a decline began ; besides the perpetual dangers on the eastern 
and northern frontiers, the Empire was menaced by the political 
.aggression of the Normans and the commercial aggrwsion of 
Venice; then its capital, was taken and its donunions dis¬ 
membered by Franks and Venetians in 1204. It survived the 
blow for 250 years, a.s a shadow of its former self. 

During this long life its chief political role was that of acting 
as a defender of Europe against the .great powers of western 
Asia. While it hadto resists continuous succession of dangerous 
enemies on its northern frontier in Europe—German, Slavonic, 
Finnic and Tatar peoples—it always considered that its front 
was towards the east, and tliaX its gcavest task was to face 
the powers which successively inherit^ the dominion of Cyrus 
and Darius. From this point of view we might divide the 
external history of the Empire into four great periods, each 
marked by a struggle with a different Asiatic power; (i) with 
Rersia, ending t. 630 with the triumph of Rome; (2) with 
the Saracens, who ceased to be formidable in the nth century; 

(3) with the Seljnk Turks, in the nth and 12th centuries; 

(4) with the Ottoman Turks, in which the Roman power went 
down; 

Medieval historians, concentrating their interest on the 
rising states of westeun Europe, often fail to recognize the 
position hdd by the later Empire and its Euiopean prestige. 
Up to. the raidsBe of the, nth century it was m , actual stren^ 
the firA power in Eturope; exc^ in the lifetime of. Charles the 
Great, and under the Comneni. it, was still a power of the first 
raidci But its. political. stren^h does not egress the fulness 
of its importance. As the hesr of antiquity it was confessedly 
stqsetior in civilization,, and. it was si^rpme in commerce. 
Througfaont the whole period (to 1204) Constantinc^e was tbe 
first city mtho woiid;, The. in^nce which the Empire exerted 
upon itsineigUiours,iospeieialIy tbeSlavonic peepUs, is the second 
great i^ sriti^ it fumlled for Emope—a rme on wbkh perii^ 
the most spaafcingiCommeiMary is the doctrine that the Russian 
Tsar is thefheir the Reman Caesar., 


A chronological tabic of the dynasties will assist the reader 
of the historical sketch which follows. 


Sucetssimi oj Emperors arranged in Dynasties. 


1. CONSTANTINIAN DYNASTY.—A.D. 324 31,3. 

Empetora (loinsderof dynasty, t'on.s('Hntiua 1., .305..306) : 
CoMtantine I. (300, sole emperor since), 324-337. 

In west—Constantine II., 337-340; Constans, 337-350. 
In east—Constantiua II., 337- . 

Sole emperors : Constantins II., 350-361; Julian, 361-305. 
1 ntb*-Dvnastv.—J ovian, 363-364- 

2. Vaoentinianban 1 ivnasty'.-^a!i>. 364-392. 

Emperors: 

In west ~Vakntinian I., 3O4-375; t.ratian, 367-383; 
Valentinian 11., 375-392. 

In cast—Valcns, 363-378 (Theodosius 1., 379-392), 

3. TiiEonosiAN Dvnastv.— A.D. 392-457. 

Emperors ; Theodosius 1. (379), 392-395. 

In east—Arcadius, 395-40B; ’Theodosius II., 408-450; 
Marcian, 450-457. 

In west—Honorius, 395-423; Constantiua 111., 422; 
Valentinian III., 425-455; (non-dynastic) Maximus, 
455 ; Avitus, 45.S-456. 

4. LEONINU DYNASIY.—A.D. 457-518. 

Emperors; 

In east—Leo I., 437-474 ; Leo II.. 474 ; Zeno. 474-491; 
Anastasivs I., 491-318. 

In west—non-drastic, Majorian, 457-461 ; Severus, 
46 i- 4(>5 ; (Leo I. sole emperor, 465-467) ; Anthemius, 
467-472 ; Olybrius, 472 ; Glywirius, 473-474 ; Julius 
N^os, 474-480; (usurper, Romulus Anr*tnlu8, 473- 

5 . JUSTINIANEAN DYNASTY.—A.D. 5 l 6 - 6 oZ. 

Emperors; Justin 1.. 518-527; Justinian I., 527-565; 
Justin 11., 565-378; Tibenut IL, 578-582 ; Maurice, 
582-602. 

Inteh-Dynasiy,—^P hoeas, 602-610. 

6. Heracuan Dynasty,—a.d. 610-711. 

Emperors.; Reraclius, Oto-641; Constantine III., O41,; 
Heracleonas, 641-042 ; Constans II., 642-668 ; Con¬ 
stantine IV. (Fogonatus) 668-663; lustinhia IL 
(Rhisotmetus), 085-695; (non-dynutw) Leontius, 695- 
098 and Tiberius III. (Apslmat), 698-705,; Justinign 11, 


(restored), 705-711. 

Inteb-Dvnasty.— rallip Bardanes, 711-713 ; Anastasius IL, 
713-716; Theodosiini III.; 716-717. 

, Isaurian (Syrian) Dynasty,—a,d. 717-802, 

Emperors : Leo III,, 7*7-740 (aha*, 4 * 1 ; Constantine V. 
(Copronymus), 740T773: iT IV. (Khazar), 775-780 ; 
Constantine VI., 780-797 ■ Irene, 797-802. 
Inter-Dynasty.— Nieephorm f., Boa-ftii; Stauradus (sonof 
Nicephorus), 811; MietmeliL (Rhaiifab*. father-in-law 
of Stauradw), 811-813; LeoV. (Armenian), 813-829. 
Phryciah dr Amorian Dvna«iy.—a.d. 820-867. 

Emperors; Michael II. (Stammerer), 820-829; TheopWltti, 
829-842 ; Michael III. (Dnmhard)., 842-^7. 

MAOBDONIAIt HVNAWT.—A.D. 867-1057. 

Empetors; BaT I. (MacodonlanL 867-881^ Lm ,VI. (pb^ 
sopber): Md Alexander, 886-9*2; V" 
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{Porph>Tro(5cnneto8). 911-0511; Rumanus I. (Lccapcniis), 
920-945; Uomanu811.. 059-<«>5; Basil II. (Bulgaroctonus) 
and Constantine VIII., 11(15-1025; (non-dynastic) Nice- 
phonis U. (Pliocas). go.t-goo, and John ZimLsces. gog-gyft; 
Constantine Vlll., alone, 1025-1028; Komanus III. 
(Argyro.s), 1028-1054; Michael IV. (Paphlagonian), 1034- 
1041; Michael V. (Calaphatcs), 1041-1042; Constantine 
IX. (Monoinachus), 1042-1054; Theodora, 1054-1051); 
Michael VT, (Stratioticus), io5(j-io57, 
iNTKR-DvNASTy,- -Isaac I. (Comncnu.s), 1057-1059; Constan¬ 
tine X. (Duca.s), 1059-1(8)7; Michael Vll. (Parapinaces), 
Androniens and Constantine XI., 11817; Romanus IV. 
(Diogenes), 1067-1071; Michael VIT., alone, 1071-1078; 
Nicephorus III. (Bolaneiates), 107S-1081. 

10. COMNliNIAN DySASIV.-A.D. I081-I204. 

Emperors; Alexius I. (nephew of Isaac J.), 1081-111K; 
John II.. 111H-1143 ; Manuel I., 1143-1180: Alexius U., 
1180-1183; Andronicus I , 1185-1185; Isaac ll. (Angelus), 
1185-1195; Alexius III. (Angelus), 1195-1203; Isaac II. 
and Alexius IV.. 1205-1204. 

Intek-Dynasty. —Alexius V, (Murtzuphlus), 1204. 

Capture of Constantinople and (lismemberment of (he 
Empire by the Venetians and P'ranks, a.i>. 1204-1205. 

11. Lascarid Dynasty.— a.d. i2o()“i25g. 

Emperors; Theodore I. (Lasoaris), 1206-1222 ; John III. 
(Vataties or Batatzes). 1222-1254; Theodore II. 
(lAscaris), 1254-1259. 

I*. Palaeoi-ogian Dy.sabtv.—a.d. 1259-1453. 

Emperors; Michael VIII. (Palaeologus), 1259-1282 ; And¬ 
ronicus II. (Elder), 1282-1328; Andronicus III. (Younger), 
1328-1341; Jolui V., 1341 1591; (non-dynastic), loliti 
(Cantacuzenus), 1347 1355; Manuel 11., 1591-1425; John 
VI„ 1425-1448; Constantine XI., or XII. (Di'agases), 
1448-1453. 

Historical Diocletian’s artificial experiment of two 

Augusti and two Caesars had been proved a failure, lending to 
twenty years of disastrous civil wars; and when Constantine 
the Great (q.v.) destroyed his last rival and restored domestic 
peace, he ruled for the rest of his life with undivided sway. 
But ho had three sons, and this led to a new partition of the 
Empire after his death, and to more domestic wars, Constans 
first annexing the share of Constantine If. (340) and becoming 
sole ruler of the west, to be in turn destroyed by Constantins II., 
who in 350 remained sole sovereign-of the Empire. Having 
no children, he was succeeded by his cousin, Julian the Apostate 
{q.v.). This period was marked by wars against the Germans, 
who were pressing on the Rhine and Danish frontiers, and 
against Persia. Julian lost his life in the eastern struggle, 
which was then terminated by a disadvantageous peace. Bui 
the German danger grew graver, and the battle of Adrianople, 
in which the Visigoths, who had crossed the Danube in conse¬ 
quence of the coming of the Huns (see Goths and Hcns), won 
a great victory, and the emperor Valens perished (378), an¬ 
nounced that the question between Roman and Teuton had 
entered on a new stage. Theodosius the Great saved the situa¬ 
tion for the time by his Gothic pacification. The efforts of a 
series of exceptionally able and hard-working rulers preserved 
the Empire intact throughout the qlh century, but the dangers 
which they weathered were fatal to their weaker successors. 
On the death of Theodosius the decisive moment came for the 
expansion of the Germans, and they took the tide at the flood. 
There were three elements in the situation. Besides the 
Teutonic peoples beyond the frontier there were dependent 
people who had (settled within the Empire (as Visigoths in 
Moesia, Vandals in I’annonia), and further there were the 
semi-Romanized Gernjans in the service of the Empire, some 
of whom had risen to leading positions (like Mcroliaudes and 
Stilicho). A Germanization of the Empire, or part of it, in 
some shape was inevitable, but, if the rulers of the 5th century 
had been men of the same stamp as the rulers of the 4th, the 
process might have assumed a different form. The sons of 
Theodosius were both incapable ; and in their reigns the future 
of the state which was divided between them was decided. The 
dualism between the east (under Arcadius) and the west (under 
ilonorious) developed under the rule of these brothers into 
antagonism verging on hostility. The German danger was 
averted in the east, but it led in a few years to the loss of manv 
'9f the western provinces, and at the end of ninety years the 


immediate authority of the Roman Emperor did not extend 
west of the Adriatic. The reign of Honorius saw the abandon¬ 
ment of Britain, the establishment of the Visigothic kingdom 
in Aquitaine, the occupation of a great part of Spain by Vandals 
and Sueves (Suebi). Under Valentinian III. the Vandals 
founded their kingdom in North Africa, the Visigoths shared 
Spain with the Sueves, the Burgundian kingdom was founded 
in S.E. Gaul. The last Roman possession in Gaul passed to 
the Franks in 486 (sec Goths; Vandals; Franks). It is 
significant that the chief defender of the Empire against the 
Germans who were dismembering it were men of German race. 
Stilicho, who defended Italy again.st Alaric, Aelius, whose great 
work was to protect the imperial possessions in Gaul, and 
Ricimer. It was also a German, Fravitta, who played a decisive 
part in .suppressing a formidable Gothic movement which 
menaced the throne of Arcadius in 399-400. It was charac¬ 
teristic of this transformation of Europe that the Germans, 
who were imbued with a profound reverence for the Empire 
and its prestige, founded their kingdoms on Roman soil in the 
first instance as “ federates ” of the Emperor, on the basis of 
formal contracts, defining their relations to the native pro¬ 
vincials ; they seized their dominions not as conquerors, but 
as subjects. The double position of Alaric himself, as both 
king of the Visigoths and a magister miliium of the Empire 
is significant of the situation. 

The development of events was complicated by the sudden 
growth of the transient empire of the Huns {q.v.) in central 
Europe, forming a third great power, which, reaching from the 
Rhine to the Caucasus, from the Danube to the Baltic, might 
be compared in the extent of its nominal supremacy, but in 
nothing else, to the empires of Rome and Persia. The Huns, 
whose first appearance had precipitated the Germans on the 
Empire, now retarded for some j’oars the process of German 
expansion, while they failed in their own attacks upon the 
Empire. On Attila’s death (453) his realm collapsed, and his 
German vassals (Ostrogoths. &c.) founded important kingdoms 
on its ruins. 

After the death of Valentinian III., the worst of his house, 
the Theodosian dynasty expired in the west, and the authority 
of the western emperors who succeeded him in rapid succession 
reached little beyond Italy. For most of this period of twenty 
years the general Ricimer, of German birth, held the scales of 
power in that penin.sula, setting up and pulling down emperors. 
After his death the western throne was no longer tenable. 
First there was a usurpation ; the general Orestes set up his 
child-son Romulus Augustulus against the legitimate Augustus, 
Julius Nepos, who was acknowledged by the eastern emperor ; 
but this temporary government was overthrown (476) by a 
Germanic military revolution headed by Odoacer, who appro¬ 
priated part of the soil to his German soldiers and founded an 
Italian kingdom under the nominal supremacy of the emperor 
at Constantinople, ivho, however unwilling, recognized his 
position (after the death of Julius Nepos). 

The escape of the eastern provinces from the fate of the 
western illustrates the fact that the strength of the Empire 
lay in the east. Tlicse provinces were more populous and 
presented greater obstacles to the invaders, who followed the 
line of least resistance. But it was of immense importance 
that throughout this period the Empire was able to preserve a 
practically unbroken peace with it.s great eastern rival. The 
struggle with Persia, terminated in 364 by the peace of Jovian, 
was not renewed till the beginning of the 6th century. It was 
of greater importance that the rulers pursued a discreet and 
moderate policy, both in financial administration and in foreign 
affairs ; and the result was that at the end of a hundred years 
the diminished Empire was strong and consolidated. Theo¬ 
dosius II. was a weak prince, but his government was ably 
conducted by Anthemius, by his sister Pulcheria and by tlie 
eunuch Chrysaphius. His reign was important for the Armenian 
question. Theodosius I. had committed the error of consent¬ 
ing to a division of this buffer state in the Roman and Persian 
spheres of influence, Persia having - much the larger. The 
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Sassanid government tried to suppress the use of the Greek 
language. But the government of Theodosius II, officially 
supported the ente^nse of translating the Bible into Armenian 
(Mesrob had just invented the Armenian alphabet), and this 
initiated the production of an abundant literature of trans¬ 
lations from the Greek, which secured the perpetual connexion 
of Armenia with European culture, and not with Oriental, This 
reign is also distinguished by the building of the great landwalls 
ol Constantinople, by the foundation of a university there and 
by the collection of the imperial laws in the Codex Theodosianus, 
which is a mine of material for the social condition of the 
Empire. It reveals to us the decline of municipal liberty, 
the decay of the middle classes in the West, the evib of the 
opprmive fiscal system and an appalling paralysis of Roman 
administration which had once been so efficient; it shows how 
the best-intentioned emperors were unable to control the 
governors and check their corruption ; and discloses a disorgan¬ 
isation which facilitated the dismemberment of the Empire by 
the barbarians. 

In the reign of Zeno it seemed probable tlmt an Ostrogothic 
kingdom would be established in the Balkan peninsula, but the 
danger was diverted to Italy (see Goths). The kingdom which 
Theodoric founded there was, in its constitution^ aspect, a 
continuation of Odoacer’s regime. He, like Odoacer and 
Alaric, held the double position of a German king and a Roman 
official. He was tnagisler mililum as well as rex. His powers 
were defined by capitulations which were arranged with the 
emperor Anastasius and loyally observed. The right of 
legislation was reserved to the emperor, and Theodoric never, 
claimed it; but for all practical purposes he was independent. 

In the 6th century the empieror Justinian, wliose talents 
were equal to his ambitions, found himself, through tlie financial 
prudence of his predecessors, in a position to undertake the 
reconqiiest of some of the lost western provinces. The Vandal 
power had declined, and Africa was won back in one campaign 
by Belisarius in 533. The conquest of Italy was far more 
difficult. Begun by Belisarius in 535, it was not completed 
till 554, by Narses. A portion of southern Spain was also 
won from the Visigoths, so that the Romans again commanded 
the western straits Justinian, possessed by large ideas and 
intoxicated with the majesty of Rome, aspired to be a great 
conqueror, a great lawgiver, a great pontiff, a great diplomatist, 
a great builder, and in each of these .spheres his reign holds a 
conspicuous place in the annals of the Empire. His legal work 
iilone, or the building of Santa Sophia was enough to ensure 
him immortal fame. But deep shadows balance the splendour. 
The reconquest of Africa was thoroughly justified and advantage¬ 
ous, but Italy was bought at a ruinous cost. In the first place, 
the Persian empire was at this time ruled by one of its greato.st 
kings, Chosroes 1 . (?.».), who was far from peacefully inclined, 
j ustinian was engaged in a long Persian and a long Gothic war 
at tlie same time, and the state was unequal to the strain. In 
the second place, it was all-important for his western policy 
to secure the goodwill of the Italian provincials and the Roman 
bishop, and for this purpose he involved hintself in an ecclesias¬ 
tical policy (see below) which caused the final alienation of the 
Syrian and Egyptian provinces. The reconquest of the West 
was purchased by the disunion of the Ej«t. Thirdly, the 
enormous expenses of the Italian and Persian wars, augmented 
by architectural undertakings, caused a policy of financial 
oppression which hung as a doud ever all the brilliance of his 
reign, and led to the decline which ensued upon his death. Nor 
is it to forgotten that he had at the same time to fulfil the 
task of protecting the Danube against the Germans, Slavs 
and Bulgarians who constantly threatened the Illyrian pro¬ 
vinces. He spared no expense in building forts and walls. 
Justinian’s name will always be associated with that of the 
gifted Theodora, an actress of doubtful fame in her early life, 
who shared his throne. Their mosaic portraits are preserved 
in the contemporary church of San Vitale at Ravenna. She 
possessed great political influence, and the fact that she was a 
heretic vmonuphy six.), while Justinian was devoted to orthodoxy, 
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did not mar their harmony, but Mily facilitated the policy of 
extending secret favour to the heretics who were publicly 
condemned, and enabled the left hand to act without the know¬ 
ledge of the right. Tl>e events of the lialf-century after Justin¬ 
ian's death exhibited the weakness to which his grandiose 
policy had reduced the Empire. It was attacked on the west, on 
the north and on the east, and at all points was unequal to coping 
with its enemies, (i) Italy fell a victim to the Lombards (q.v.), 
and in a few years more t^n half of the peninsula had passed 
under their sway. (s)The Avars, a Hunnic people who had 
advanced from the Caspian, look possession of Pannonia and 
Dacia, and formed an empire, consisting of Slavonic and 
I Bulgarian subjects, which endured for about sixty years. Thrir 
I chief occu]»tion was to invade the Illyrian peninsula and extort 
tribute and ransoms from the emperors. So far as the Avars 
I themselves were concerned, these incursions had no permanent 
significance, but the Slavs who overran the provinces did more 
than devastate. These years saw the beginning of the Slavonic 
settlements which changed the ethnical character of the pen¬ 
insula, and thus mark the commencement of a new period. 
Slavs occupied Moesia and a large part of Macedonia, even close 
to Thessalonica, which they besieged ; they penetrated south¬ 
ward into Greece and made large settlements in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus (see Greece, History, “ Roman period,” ad fin.), 'iltey 
occupied the north-western provinces, which became Croatia 
and Servia, as well as Dalmatia (except some of the coast 
towns). In the northern part of the peninsula tlie Slavonic 
element remained dominatit, but in Greece it was assimilated 
to the Greek (after the 9th century) and has left little record 
of itself except in place names. (3) The Empire was simul¬ 
taneously engaged in the perennial strife with Persia. A short 
interval of peace was secured when the emperor Maurice assisted 
Cho.sroes II. to dethrone a usurper, but after Maurice’s death 
(602) the final and mortal struggle began (sec Persia, History, 
section viii. “ The Sassanian Empire ”). Throughout the in¬ 
competent reign of Phocas the eastern provinces were overrun 
by the Persians, as the Illyrian were overrun by the Slavs. 
The unpopular rule of this cruel usurper was terminated in 610 
by the intervention of the governor of Africa, whose son Heraclius 
sailed to Constantinople and, welcomed by an influential party, 
met with little resistance. Phocas, murderer of Maurice, was 
murdered by the people, and the victor w'as crowned emperor 
to find himself in presence of a desperate situation. Antioch, 
Damascus and many other great cities were captured by the 
Persians; and in 614 Jerusalem was destroyed and the Holy 
Cross, along with the piatriarch, carried off to Ctesiphon. This 
event produced a profound sensation in Christendom. In 616 
Egypt was conquered. The army had fallen into utter disorder 
under Phocas, and Heraclius so deeply despaired of saving 
Constantinople that he thought of transferring the imperial 
capital to Carthage. But the extreme gravity of the situation 
seems to have wrought a moral change among his subjects; 
the patriarch Sergius was the mouthpiece of a widespread 
patriotic feeling, and it was nut least through his influence that 
Heraclius performed tlie task of creating a capable army. His 
efforts were rewarded in a series of brilliant campaigns (oaa-aS), 
which, in the emphasis laid on the contrast between Christianity 
and fire-worship and on the object of recovering the Cross, had 
the character of crusades. Heraclius recovered his provinces and 
held Persia at his mercy (decisive battle at Nineveh, end of 627). 

This war is remarkable for the attempt of the Persians to take 
Constantinople (6a6) in conjunction with the Avars and Slavs. 
Soon afterwards the Avar power began to decay, and the Slavs 
and Bulgarians shook off their yoke. It seemed as if the Roman 
government would now be able to regain the control in the 
Illyrian lands which it had almost entirely lost. It seems 
probable that Heraclius came to terras with the Slavs—Croatians 
and Servians—in the north-west; their position was regularii^, 
as vassals of the Empire. But fate allowed no breathing-time 
to do more; the darkest hour had hardly passed when a new 
storm-cloud, from an unexpected quarter, overspread tht 
heavens. 
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At this point we have to note that the Hellenic element in 
the state had definitely gained the upper hand before the end 
of the 6th century, so that henceforward the Empire might 
be described as Greek. Justinian’s mother-tongue was Latin, 
and he was devoted to the Latin traditions of Rome, but even 
he found it necessary to publish his later laws in Greek, and 
from his reign Greek was the official language. 

Many of the Latin oHicial terms were already represented by 
Greek equivalents {hrant = C0HStil. rropx«t=/Vrte/«(«i, «c.), but they 
were preserved in great numbers, transliterated and often corrupted 
it.g, fifttHi fdyirriiot, secrelts, KuyKiWi/iun, ir/ioivieiTO!, 

Kudvrup—quafitor, oitepov iraNdnos, dif/iKiov^obseqmunt). 'IMf. 

rex, was always iisi'd of barbarian potintatcs. being reserved 

assE the emperor (but also appliisl to (he Persian king). In military 
ilrill many Latin words of command continued to be used. 

it is to be noted that the year (>30 marks the beginning of a 
|x;ri(Nl of Ulerary (and artistic) sterility in the Greek world (see 
GnaaK I.fTBRATi'itE, si'Ctiuu Byzantine). 

With the rise of Islam (see Camphatk ; Mahomet) two 
universal religions, for the first time, stood face to face, each 
aspiring to win the universe. The struggle therefore which 
then began was not only a new phase of the “ Eternal Question,” 
the strife between Europe and Asia, but was one in which tlie 
religious element was fundamental. Fire-worship was only a 
national religion and did not present the danger of Islam. 
The creation oi the political power of the MuhommedaiiS was 
so sudden that it tock the world by surprise. Bostra, the 
fortress of Roman Arabia, fell into their hands in 634, and 
More the death of Hcraclius. in 641 they had conquered 
Syria and all Egypt, except Alexandria, which opened its gatc.s 
to them in 643. The rdigious alienation of the Syrian and 
Egyptian peoples from Constantinople, expressing as it did a 
national sentiment antagonistic to the Greeks, was an important 
political factor in the Mahommedan (as in the previous Persian) 
conquest. Thus the Mahommedans definitely cut the Empire 
short in the East, as the Germans had cut it short in the West; 
Egypt was never recovered, Syria only for short periods and 
partially, while the integrity of Asia Minor was constantly 
menaced and Cilicia occupied for many generations. By their 
conquest of Persia the Caliphs succeeded to the position of 
the Saisanids ; this led to the conquest of Armenia (r, 654); 
while, in the West, Africa was occupied in 647 (though the con¬ 
quest was not completed till the capture of Carthage and other 
strong places in 698). Thus within twenty years from the 
first attack the Empire was girt about by the new aggressive 
power from the precincts of the Caucasus to the western 
Mediterranean. 

Fortunately Constans II., grandson of Heraclius, was a 
man of eminent ability and firmness. The state owed to him 
the preservation of Asia Minor, and the creation of a powerful 
fleet (see below) which protected the Aegean coasts and islands 
against the naval power which the Mahommedans created. 
He was responsible for completing a new, efficient military 
organization, which determined the lines of the administrative 
reforms of Leo III. (see lielow). In his last years he turned 
his eyes to Italy and Africa. He dreamed of restoring Old 
Rome as the centre of the Empire. But he did not succeed 
in recovering south Italy from the Lombards (Duchy of 
Beneventum), and having visited Rome lie took up his residence 
in Syracuse, where he Was assassinated, having lost two fleet' 
which he sent against the Arabs of Africa. The strain lasted 
for another fifty years. Constantinople sustained two great 
sieges, which stand out as crises, for, if in either case the enemy 
.had bMn successful, the Empire was doomed. 

The first siege was in f> 73 - 77 . under the ealiph Moawiya; his 
fieet blockaded the capital for five vears, but all its efforts wero 
frustrated by the able preoautions bl Constantine IV. ; " Greek 
tire " (see below) played an important part in the defcnen; and 
the annada was. annihilated on the voyage back to Syria by storms 
and the Roman fleet. The second crl£ was at the accession of 
Leo III., when the city was besieged by land and sea by Suleiman 
lor a year (717-18), and Leo's brillioat deienoe, again aided by 
Creek saved Europe. This oruis marks the highest point of 
Mahommedan aggression, which never again caused the Empire to 
wahle for its existence. 


The’Heraclian dynasty, which bad fallen on evil times nad 
rendered inestimable services to the Empire, came to an end 
in anarchy, which was terminated by the elevation^ <A the 
.Syrian (commonly called Isaurian) Leo III.,, whose reign 
opens a new period. His reforming hand was active in every 
sphere of government, but the ill-fame which he won by his 
iconoclastic policy obscured in the memory of posterity the 
capital importance of his work. His provincial organization 
was revolutionary, and his legislation departed from the 
Rcmian tradition (see below). From his reign to the middle 
of the loth century the continuous warfare by land with the 
Caliphs consisted of marauding expeditions of each power 
into the other’s territory, captures of fortresses, guerilla fight¬ 
ing, but no great conqueste or decisive battles. The efficiency 
of the army was carefully maintained, but the neglect of 
the navy led to the losses of Crete (conquered by Moslem 
adventurers from Spain 8a6) and Sicily (conquer^ by the 
Saracens of Africa), Panormus taken 833, Syracuse 878 (sec 
Sicily). The Africans also made temporary conquests, 
including Bari, in south Italy. This period saw the loss of 
the exarchate of Ravenna to the Lombards (750), the 
expansion of the Frankish power under Pippin and t^liarli'- 
magne in Italy, and in close connexion therewith the loss of 
Old Rome, 

The iconoclast emperors pursued a moderate foreign policy, 
consolidating the Empire within its contracted limits; but 
under the “ Macedonian " dynasty, which was of Armenian 
descent, it again expanded and became the strongest power 
in Europe. The 9tb century also witnessed a revival of 
learning and culture which had been in eclip.se for zoo years. 
The reign of Basil I. was marked by an energetic policy in 
south Italy, where his forces ro-operated with the western 
emperor Louis II. The Saracens were expelled from their 
strongholds, Bari recovered, Calabria saved, and the new 
province (Theme) of Longibardia formed. This secured the 
entrance to the Adriatic, and the increase of dominion here 
at the expense of the Lombards was a compensation for the 
loss of Sicily. Leo Ifl. did much for reorguniring the navy, 
but his reign was not fortunate ; Saracen pirates plundered 
freely in the Aegean and, under the able renegade Leo of 
Tripolis, captured Thessalonica and carried off countless 
captives (904). But a great tide of success began fifty years 
later. Nicephorus Phocas won back Crete (961) a.s general 
of Romanus II., and then as emperor recovered Cilicia and 
North Syria (with Antioch) 968. Cyprus was also recovered. 
The tide flowed on tmder his equally able .successor, John 
Zimisces (of Armenian race) and under Basil II.; these reigns 
mark the decisive victory of the Empire in the long struggle 
with the Saracens, whose empire had been broken up into 
separate states. The eastern frontier was strengthened by 
the active policy of Basil II, in Armenia, which was more 
fully incorporated in the Empire under Constantine IX. 

The reign of Basil II. marks the culmination of the power 
of the Eastern Empire, for it also witne.ssed the triumphant 
conclusion of another conflict which had lasted almost as 
long. In the reign of Constantine IV. the Bulgarians (see 
Bulgaria) had founded a kingdom in Lower Moesia, reducing 
the Slavonic tribes who had oerupied the country, but less 
than two centuries sufficed to assimilate the conquerors to 
the conquered, and to give Bulgaria the character of a Slavonic 
state. The reign of Constantine V. was marked by cpntinuous 
war with this enemy, and Nicephorus 1 . lost his life in a 
Bulgarian campaign. This disaster was followed up by Prince 
Krum, who besieged Constantinople in 815. His death was 
followed by a long peace. Prince Boris was converted to 
Christianity (reign of Michael III.)) a metropolitan see of 
Bulgaria was founded, dependent on the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople : and the civilization of the Bulgarians, and 
beginnings of their literature, were entirely under Byzantine 
influence. The conversion was contemporary with the work 
of the two missionaries Cyril and Metl^iu*, who (while the 
field of their penonal activity was in Great Moiuvia and 
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PuMonia) laid the 8outh-ea*tMn Slavs, under a deep debt bv 
inventing the Glagolitic (y.e.), ««< the so^alled t'Cyrillic ” 
alphabet (based on Greek ciirtive)aad translating parte^of the 
Scriptures into Slavonic (the dialect^f the Slavs of Macedonia). 
The most briUiant<period of the oh).Bulgarian kingdom 'was 
the reigmof Simeon trho.extended the realm west¬ 

ward to the shores of the Adriatic and took the title *' Tsar 
[f.«. (Caesar} of Bulgaria and autocrator of the Romans.” 
The aggression against the Empire which marked his ambitious 
reign ceased under his successor Peter, who married a daughter 
of Romanus I., and the Bulgarian Patriarchate founded by 
Simeon was recognized at Byzantium, But the Byzantine 
rulers only waited for a favourable time to reduce this formid¬ 
able Slavonic state. At length Zimisces subjugated eastern 
Bulgaria and recovered the Danube frontier. But while 
Basil II. was engaged in contending with rivals, the heroic 
Samuel (of the Shi.shmantd family) restored the Bulgarian 
power and reduced the Servians. After u long and arduous 
war of fourteen years Basil (called the “ Bulgar-slayer ”) 
subdued all Bulgaria western and eastern (ioi8). He treated 
the conquered people with moderation, leaving them their 
political institutions and their autocephalous church, and to 
the nobility their privileges. Some Bulgarian noble families 
and members of the royal house were incorporated in the 
Greek nobility; there was Shishmanid blood in the families 
of Comnenus and Ducas, Greek domination was now 
established in the peninsula for more than 150 years. The 
Slavs of Greece had in the middle of the 9th century been 
brought under the control of the government. 

In the reign of Basil II. the Russian question also was settled. 
The Russian state (see Russia) had been founded before the 
middle of the 9th century by Norsemen from Sweden, who were 
known in eastern Europe as Russians 0 ^“*). with its centres at 
Novgorod and Kiev. They did for the eastern Slavs what the 
Bulgarians had done for the Slavs of Moesia. The Dnieper 
and Dniester gave them access to the Euxine, and the Empire 
was exposed to their maritime attacks (Constantinople was in 
extreme danger in 860 and 941), which recall the Gothic expedi¬ 
tions of the 3rd cenmry. In 945 a commercial treaty was 
concluded, and the visit of the princess Olga to Byzantium 
(towards the end of the reign of the learned emperor Constan¬ 
tine VII., Porphyrogennetos) and her baptism seemed a pledge 
of peace. But Olga’s conversion had no re.sults. Sviatoslav 
occupied Bulgaria and threatened the Empire, but was decisively 
defeated by Zimisces (971), and this was virtually the end of 
the .struggle. In 988 Ptince Vladimir captured Cherson, but 
restored it to the emperor Basil, who gave him bis sister Anna 
in marriage, and he accepted Christianity for himself and his 
people. After this conversion and alliance, B3^ntiuRi had 
little to fear from Kiev, which came under its influence. One 
hostile expedition (1043) indeed is recorded, but it was a failure. 
Much about the same time that the Russians had founded 
their state, the Magyars (see Hokcakv ; the Greeks called them 
Turks)- migrated westward and occupied the regions between 
the Dwieper and the Danube, while beyond them, pres.sing on 
their heels, were another new people, the Petehenegs (Patzinaks). 
The policy of Byzantium was to m^ use of the Magyars as a 
check on the Bulgarians, and so we find the Romans (under ^ 
Leo VT.) and the Magyars co-operating against the tsar Simeon. 
But Simeon played the same game more effectively by using 
the Petchene^ against the M^fyars, and the result was that 
the Magyars before die end of the 9th century were forced-to 
move westward into their present country, and their place was 
taken by the Petehenegs. From their new scats the Magyars 
could invade the Empire and threatened the coast towns of 
Dalmatia. The conquest of Bulgaria made the Petdienegs 
immediate neighbours of the Empire, and during the nth 
century the depredations of these irredaimable SBvages> who 
filtered into the Balkan peninsula, constantly preoccupied the 
goyemmiHit. Ja 1064 they were driven, from the Dniester 
regions into Little Waladua by the Kuinaiu (or Pdovtsi), iU 
people of the same ethnical group as themselves. Thiqr were 
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crushindy defeated by Alexius Comnenus m 1091, and exter¬ 
minated by John Comnenus in 1113. 

In the Ua^onian period a grave domestic question troubled 
the govenimeiit.. This was the growth of the large estates of 
the rich nobles of Asia Minor, at the expense of suuul propoitics, 
to an excess which was,politically and economically dangerous. 
The legislation Against the evil began under Romanus 1 . and 
was diteotrf.to.the defence of the poor against die richj.aiid 
to protecting the military organization which was based on 
holdings of land to which the obligatiim of military service was 
attoched. There wa.s also danger in the excessive influence of 
rich, and- powerful families, from which the great military 
ofiicers were ckawn, and which were extensively related by 
alliances anmng themselves. The danger was redized in the 
struggle which Basil II. had to sustain with the families- of 
Sclerus and Phocas. Various kinds of legislation were -at- 
tenqited. ..lUnder Rixnanus 1 . alienation. of property to -the 
large tandownors was forbidden. Nicephorus Phocas, whose 
.sympatliies were with the aristocracy to which he belonged, 
holding that .there had been enough legislation in favour of the 
piw, sought to meet the difficulty ot maintaining a supply of 
military lands in the future by forbidding further acquisitions 
of estates iby'the Church. Basil II. returned to the policy of 
Rommus,.,bttt, with much greater severity, resorting to con¬ 
fiscation lof. some of the immense private estates ; and- he en¬ 
deavoured, to keep down the aristocrats of Asia Minor by very 
hea-vy,taxation. Through the recovery of the Balkan provinces 
he. gained -in Europe a certain political counterpoise to die 
influence of Asia .Minor, which had been preponderant since the 
seventh century'. Asia Minor meant the army, and opposition 
to ite mfiuenee expressed itself in the uth century in.« fatal 
antiri»ilitary-.policy, which is largely responsible for the conquests 
of a new. enemy, the Seljuk Turks, who now entered into the 
inheritonoc of the Caliphs (see Caliphate ad fin. and Seljuks). 
Constantinople was haunted by the dread rif a military usurpa¬ 
tion. An attempt of the military hero Ocorgi- Maniages (who 
made a remarkable effort to recover .Sicily) to wrest the 
crown from Constantme IX. had failed; and when Isaac 
Comnenus, - who represented the military aristocrats of Asia 
Minor, ascended the throne, he found himself soon compelled to 
abdicate, in face of the opposition. The reign of Constantine X., 

‘ of the rival family of Ducas, marked the culmination of this 
antagonism. - 'The senate was filled with men of the lower 
Glasses, and- the -military budget wa,s ruthlessly cut down. This 
policy reduced the army and stqspcd the supply of ofltos^ 
since there was no longer hope of a profitable career. The 
emperor thought to meet dangers from esterpal engmitt Jjy 
diplonlacy. The successes xii the Seljuks (after the fall ol'^e 
great Armenian fortress Ani in X064) at length awoke the 
governmOTit from its dream of .security. The general Romanus 
! Diogenes was proclaimed emperor. He had to create an army 
and to tram-it; he did-not spare hinsself, but it was too late. 
He was-defeated -and captured by Alp Arslan on the decisive 
field ofManaytart (soyn).. Released by the sultan, who honoured 
his bravery,-he-was d^sed in favour of Michael Ducas, and 
falling mto t-he hands of his 'enemies, was blinded. The east and 
-centre of Asta.-Minor were thus lost,; the Seljuk kit^dom of 
Rfim was-lounded ; Nicaea was captured by the 'Turks in 1080. 
'The provinces which escaped the Seljuk occupation were 
thoiwigMy; disotganiaed, a prey to foreign and native adven¬ 
turers and usurpers (sec Seljuks). 

'Ihus in'the Wentics of the iitb century the Empire seemed 
-through incompetence and frivoEty to have been brought to 
the verge- of dinolutkm. .'The disorder was terminated by the 
acoessioa «f the-extraordinarily able statesman Alexius Ccun- 
n«nnt.(z«Si), sidw. effected a reoonciliation with the rivgl, family 
of DuMy established a strong govenunent and foiuiidied a 
dynasty; He had to deal with thrw great dangers-r-the.&ljults, 
tM Petdtenm (see above), and in the west the Nonnus-. 
NermajM had znrested from East Rome its possessions ip Sou^ 
Italy- ito^x-jx ! see Nojocans)— succeeding where Cimnw; 
•mperors had ^led—and throughout the Comnenian, 
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Uiv Empire wui threatened by their projects of cuitqueiit beyond 
the Adriatic, projects which aimed at Constantinople itself. 

h'onr great attempts against the Empire were made by the 
Norman*; they were unsuccessful, but they heralded the Western 
cuuuuest of 1S04. (i) Expe<lition of Kobert Uuiscard, 1081-85. 
ri^pclled by Alexius with help of Venice, (a) liohcmond's ex- 
liedition, 1105-7, foiled by the able strategy of Alexius; (j) the 
invasion of Greece by Roger of Sicily, 1147; Venice supported 
Manuel Comnenu.s, and the Normans were driven from Corfd, 1149 ; 
(4) the exp^cdition of William II. of Sicily, 1185, who succeeded in 
capturing Thessalonica ; the invaders were defeated at Urmetritsa 
but they gained the islands of C'epliallenia and Zaeynthus. 

He two most important events in the reign of Alexius were 
the pricN which he paid for help against his enemies, (i) He 
wtth obliged (1084) to ^ant to Venice (which had become 
independent of the Empire in the 9th century; see Venick), 
IB return for her naval aid against the Normans, commercial 
privileges which practically made the Empire commercially 
dependent on the Republic. (2) He sought auxiliary forces in 
western Europe to help him against the .Scljuks ; the answer 
of the pope and Latin fliristendom was the Eirst Crusade— 
a .succour very different from that which lie desired. Through 
hi.s tact and discretion, the state was .safely steered through 
the dangers with which the disorderly hosts of barbarous allies 
luenuced it, and tlie immediate results were salutary; large 
imrLs of A^sia Minor, including Nicaea, were restored to the 
iimpire, which was thus greatly strengthened in the East while 
Uiy lurks were weakened (sec Crusades). But for this help 
Ityaantium might not have recovered the transient strength 
.uid brilliance whicli it displa\'ed under Manuel. In Asia Minor 
liiie crusaders kept the terms of their agreement to restore to 
ihe emperor what bud belonged to him ; but on capturing 
.\ntioch (1098) they permitted the Norman Bohemond to retain 
il, in flagrant violation of their oaths ; for to Antioch if to any 
place the emperor had a right, as it had iK'cn his a few years 
before. This was in itself suflicient to cause a breach between 
Byzantium and the Latin kingdom ol Jerusalem (founded 1099). 
But otherwise the new political situation created by the Crusade 
was dangerous, ultimately fatal, to the Empire. For its lands 
,itid seas beeamc a highway from western Europe to the Latin 
eohmies in Syria ; the Byzantine government was forced to 
take precautions to protect itself against the crusading expedi¬ 
tions which travelled to tlie Holy lind ; and these precautions 
were regarded liy the western powers as a hindrance to the 
sacred objects of the crusades. The bitter religious antagonism 
between the Greek and lattin Christians increased the mutual 
distru.st and the danger. 

The history ol the new relations between East and West 
dating from the First Crusade is closely connected with the 
history of the futile attempts at bringing about a reunion 
between the Greek and lailin Churches, which liad severed 
communion in 1054 (see lielow). lo heal the schism and bring 
the Greek Churdi under the domination of Rome was a principal 
object of papal policy from Gregory VII. forward. The popes 
.ilternuted between two methods for attaining this, as circum¬ 
stances dictated : namely, a peaceful agreement—the policy of 
union; or an armed occupation of the Empire by-some western 
power (the Normans)—the policy of conquest. Their views 
varied according to the vicissitudes of their political situation 
■and Ihcir struggles with’ the western emperors. The eastern 
emperors were also constantly preoccupied with the idea of 
reconciliation, constantly negotiating with a view to union; 
but they did not care about it for its own sake, but only for 
political ads'antages which it might bring, and their subjects 
were bitterly opposed to it. Manuel Comnenus during the first 
part of his reign was the close friend and ally of the western 
emperor Conrad III., but after Conrad’s dcaUi he formed the 
ammtious plan of realizing in Europe a sovereignty like tltat 
of Justinian, and hojied to compass it in conjunction with Rome, 
tlie enemy of the Hohenstaufen. His forward policy carried 
war into Italy; he seized Ancona. But his strength was 
tsmequal to such designs. His Latin sympathies, no less than 
financial extravagance, mode him highly unpopular at 


1 home; and the national lack of sympathy with his Western 
policy was exhibited—after the revolution which overthrew 
hi.s son Alexius and raised his cousin Andronicus 1 . to the throne 
—by the awful massacre of the Latin residents at Constanti¬ 
nople in 1182, for which the expedition of William of Sicily (see 
above) and the massacre of the people of Thessalonica was the 
revenge. The short reign of the wicked and brilliant Andronicus 
was in all respects a reaction, prudent, economical and popular. 
His fall was due to the aristocracy against whom his policy 
was directed, and the reign of Isaac Angelas undid his efforts 
and completed the ruin of the state. Oppressive taxation 
caused a revolt of the Bulgarian and Walachian population in 
the European provinces; the work of Zimisces and Basil was 
undone, and a new Bulgarian kingdom was founded by John 
Asen—a decisive blow to the Greek predominance which the 
Macedonian emperors seemed to have established. 

In the fatal year 1204 the perils with which the eastward 
expansion of western Christendom (the Crusades, and the 
commercial predominance and ambitions ol Venice) had long 
menaced the Empire, culminated in its conquest and partition. 
It was due to a series of accidents that the cloud burst at this 
moment, but the conditions of such a catastrophe had long 
been present. Isaac Angelus was dethroned by his brother 
Alexius III., and his son escaped (1201) to the west, where 
arrangements were being made for a new crusade, which Venice 
undertook to transport to the Holy Land. The prince persuaded 
Philip ol Swabia (who had married his sister) and Boniface of 
Montferrut to divert the expedition to Byzantium, in order to 
restore his father and himself to the throne, promising to furnish 
help to the Crusade and to reconcile the Greek Church with 
Rome ; Venice agreed to the plan ; but Pope Innocent HI., the 
enemy ol Philip, forbade it. Isaac and bis son, .Vlexius IV., 
were restored without difficulty in 1203, and tlie crusading 
iorccs were prepared to proceed to Palestine, if Alexius had 
performed his promises. But the manner of this restoration, 
under Latin auspices, was intensely unpopular; he was not 
unwilling, but he was unable, to fulfil his pledges ; and a few 
months later he was overthrown in favour of one who, if an 
upstart, was a patriot, Alexius V. Then the Crusaders, who 
were waiting encamped outside the city, resolsed to carry out 
the design which the Normans bad repeatedly attempted, and 
put an end to the Greek Empire. The leaders of the Fourth 
Crusade must be acquitted of having formed this plan d^ 
liberatoly before they started; it was not conceived before 
1204. They first arranged how they would divide the Empire 
amongst themselves (March); then they captured the city, 
which had to endure the worst barbarities of war. In par¬ 
titioning the Empire, which was now to become the spofl of 
tiic conquerors, the guiding mind was the Venetian leader, 
the blind doge, Henry Uandolo. He looked to the interests of 
V'cnicc from the narrowest point of view, and in founding the 
new lattin Empire, which was to replace the Greek, it was his 
aim that it should be feeble, so as to present no obstacles to 
Venetian policy. The Latin Empire of Ronunia was a feudal 
state like the kingdom of Jerusalem ; the emperor was suzerain 
of alt the princes who e-stabiished themselves on Greek territory ; 
under his own immediate rule were Constantinople, southern 
Thrace, the Bithynian coast, and some islands in the Aegean. 
But lie was hampered from tlie beginning by dependence on 
Venice, want of financial resources, and want of a fleet; the 
feudal princes, occupied with their separate interests, gave him 
little support in his conflict with Greeks and Bulgarians; at 
the end of ten years the worthless fabric began rapidly to 
decline, and the efforts of the popes, for whom it was the means 
of realizing Roman supremacy m the East, were unavailing to 
save it from the extinction to which it was doomed in its cradle. 

The original Act of I'arUUon (which gave J of the Kyzantinc 
territory to the future emperor, i to Venice, the remaining J to 
the Crusader*) could hardly be carried out strictly, as the territory 
was still to he won. The most important vassal state tvas the 
kingdom of Thessalonica, including Thessaly, which was asslgncil 
to Boniface of Montfe'rrat. But it was conquered by the Greeks 
of Epurus m 1222. The cliief of the freitoncs taken by Venice 
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WES Crete. For t!ie X^Etin stiilvb in Grct’Cv End the Ae|i[eEn hcc 
(^ ftCECE. The first l.atin emperor. Pnldwin of FlEiKicrs, \^as cdp*- 
tured and pnl to death bv the HulBarians in U05. He wa* suc¬ 
ceeded bv nis bTi*ther Henry, an able statesman, alter whose* d<ath 
(T2tC) the decline began. 

Three Greek states emerged from the ruin of the Roman 
Empire. A member of the Comnenian house had founded an 
independent state at Trebir-ond, and this empire survived till 
J461, when it was conquered by the Ottomans. A relation of 
the Angeli maintained in Europe an independent Greek state 
known as the Despotate of Epirus. But the true representative 
of the imperial line was Theodore I.ascaris, who rollccted the 
Byzantine aristocracy at Nieaca and was elected emperor in 
! jo6. He and his successors advanced surely and rapidly against 
the Latin Empire, both in Europe and Asia. It was a question 
whether Constantinople would fall to the Walacho-Bulgarians 
or to the Greeks. But an astute diplomat and general, the 
emperor Michael I'alaeologus. captured it in 1261. His object 
was to recover all the lost territory from the Latins, but he 
was menaced by a great danger through Charles of Anjou, who 
had overthrown the rule of the Hohenstaufens in the two 
Sicilies, and determined to rc.storc the Latin kingdom of 
Romania. To avert this peril, Michael negotiated with Pope 
Gregor)- X. ; he was read)- to make every concession, and a 
formal union of the Churches was actually brought about at the 
council of Lyons in 1274. The emperor had the utmost difficulty 
in carrying through this policy in face of clerical opposition’; 
it aroused disgust and bitterness among his subjects ; and it 
was undone by hi.s successor. Meanwhile the pope had with 
difficulty bridled Charles of Anjou ; but in Martin IV. he found 
a more pliable instrument, and in 1282 he made vast preparations 
lor an expedition against the Greek Empire. It was saved by 
the Sicilian Vespers (see SiciLv), to be the prey of other powers. 

The end of the i,)th century saw the rise of the Ottoman 
power in Asia and the Servian in Europe. The Empire was 
assisted b)' a band of Spanish mercenaries (the Catalan Grand 
Company ; see Greece, History, “ Byzantine Period ”) 
against the advance of the Ottoman Turks in Asia Minor ; they 
distinguished themselves b)- saving Philadelphia (1304). In 
1326 Brusa (Prusa) became the Ottoman capital, while on the 
other side the Servians (crushing the Bulgarians in 1330) were 
gradually closing in on Byzantium. Under Stephen DuSan (1.331- 
1355) Servia attained the height of her power. The enemies 
were strengthened by the domestic struggles within the Empire, 
first between Andronirus II. and his son, then between John VI. 
and the usurper Can tacuzenus. But before the fate of Byzantium 
was settled the two enemies on its flanks came face to face. In 
1387 the Servian power was crushed on the field of Kossovo by the 
Ottomans (who had rro.ssed the Hellespont in 1360 and taken 
Philippopmlis in 1363). Sultan Bayezid I. won Philadelphia, 
the last Asiatic possession of the Empire, and conquered Trnovo, 
the Bulgarian capital, in 1393. Constantint^le was now sur¬ 
rounded. The Ottoman power was momentarily eclipsed, and 
the career of conquest checked, by the Mongol invasion of Timur 
and the great defeat which it sustained in the battle of Angora 
(1402). Mahommed 1 . found it necessary to ally himself with 
the emperor Manuel. But the pause was brief. Mured II. 
took Adrianople, and tried (1422) to take Constantinople. 

It was small compensation that during this time the Palaeologi 
hod been successful against the Franks in Greece. The situation 
was desperate. The Turks were in possession of the Balkan 
peninsula, threatening Hungary; there was no chance of rescue, 
except from western Europe. John VI. and Manuel had both 
visited the West in search of help. The jeopardy of the Empire 
was the opportunity of Rome, and the union of the Churehes 
became the pressing question. It was taken up earnestly by 
Pope Eugenius IV.. and the result was the Decree of Union at tlw 
council of Florence in 1439. The emperor and the higher clergy 
were really in earnest, but the people and the monks did not 
accept it, and the last agony of Byzantium was marked by 
ecclreiastical quarrels. Eugenius IV. preached a crusade for the 
rescue of the Empire, and m 1443 an army of Hungarians and 
Poles, led by the Hungarian king, won a victory over Murad, 


which was more than avong« d in the next year on the tnemorehle 
field of Varna. The end came nine wars later under Murad’s 
successor, Mahommed II. An army of ulmut 150,000 bloi'kadcd 
the city by land and sea, and Mahommed began the siege on the 
7I h of April. The emperor Constantine XL, Palaeologus, on whom 
the task of the forlorn defence devolved (and whose position was 
all the more difficult because he was alienated from his subjects, 
having embraced the Latin rite) l aii have had little more than 
8000 men at his disposal; he reccli ed no help from the Western 
powers ; but an experienced Genoc.se soldier of fortune, John 
Justiniani. arrived with two vessels and 400 ruirassiers and 
aided the emperor with his courage and advice. The resident 
foreigners, both Venetians and Genoese, loyally shared in the 
labours of the defenee. The final storm of the land walls took 
place on the night of the 29th of May. All looked to Justiniaui 
for salvation, and when he, severely wounded, retired from the 
wall to have his wound looked to. n panic ensued. The enemy 
.seized the moment, and the Janissaries in a final charge rushed 
the stockade which had lieen const rui ted to replace u portion 
of the wall destroyed by the Turkish taiinon. This decided the 
fate of the city. Constantine fell fighting heroically. .Soon 
after sunrise (May 30) the Mahommedan army entered Coii- 
.stuntinople (.Stambul "'s rJ/e woXu-, " the city which was in 
their eyes the capital of Christendom. 

The ultimate responsibility for this disaster is generally im¬ 
puted to the political adventurers who dismembered the Empire 
in 1204. It may indeed he said that at that lime the Byzantine 
state seemed already stricken with paral\sis and verging to 
dissolution, and it was menaced h) the ri-arisen power of 
Bulgaria. But more than onc(‘ before (in the 7th century and 
in the nth) it had recovered its strength when it was weak and 
in dire peril; and, considering what the emperors ot Nicaea 
and Mikael VIII. accomplished, it seems probable that, if 
there had been no Fourth Crusade, it might have so revived and 
consolidated its forces in the course of the 13th century, as to 
be able to cope succcs-sfully with the first advances of the 
Ottomans. The true statement is that the I'ourlh Crusade was 
only an ineident (not in it.sclf decisive) m a world-movement 
which doomed the Eastern Empire to cxtinction—nomely, the 
eastward movement of western Europe which began in the 
11th century with the rise of the Normans and the First Crusade. 
Henceforward the Empire was a middle state, pressed between 
expanding forces on the east and on the west, and its ultimate 
disappearance was inevitable. 

Church and Stair.—In making the state Christian, Constantine 
made the Church a state institution, and therefore under imperial 
control. Caesaro-papism was the Itgieal consequence. The 
sacerdotium was united with the imperium in the person of the 
monarch as in the pagan state. The Church acquiesced, and 
yet did not acquiesce, in this theory. When a heretical emperor 
sought to impose his views, champions of ecclesiastical Irccdom 
never (ailed to come forward. At the very beginning Athanasius 
fought for the independence of the Church against the emperor 
Constantius. But the political principle which Constantine bad 
taken for granted, and which was an indispensable condition 
of his adoption of Christianity, was fully recognized under 
Theodosius 1 ., and, notwithstanding protests from time to time, 
was permanent. It is significant that Constantinople, which 
had become a second Rome politically, with its senate and 
capitol, became then a second Rome ecclesiastically, and that 
the elevation of the see of Constuitinople to patriarchal rank next 
to the Roman see was due to Theodosius (381), who gave a 
prnnanent form to the dualism of the Empire. The patriarch 
became a state minister (or religion. Hie character of the 
Church os a state institution is expressed above all in tlie 
synods. The general councils are not only summoned by the 
emperor, but are presided over by him or by bis lay deputies. 
The ord« of the proceedings is modelled on that of the senate. 
The emperor or his representative not only keeps order but 
conducts the deliberations and intervenes in Um tbeologicai 
debates. It has been erroneously thought that at the council, 
of Chalcedon (451) the legate of Pope presided ; 
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acU of that assembly teach us otherwise ; the privilege which 
the Roman legates possessed was that of voting first (the ri^ht 
of the princtps senalus). The first general council at which 
a churchman presided was the seventh (at Nieaea, 787), at which 
the emperor (or empress) deputed, not a layman, but the patriarch 
Xarasius to preside. 'I'he resolutions of these ecclesiastical 
state-councils did not become the law of the Empire till 
they were confirmed by imperial edicts. 

The emperors, in their capacity as heads of the Church, did 
not confine themselves to controlling it by controlling the 
councils. They soon began to issue edicts dealing with theology, 
by virtue of their own authority. It has been said that the 
council of Chalocdon closed an epoch of “ parliamentary con¬ 
stitutionalism ” ; a general council was nut summoned again 
for more than one hundred years, though the Empire during 
that period was seething with religious disunion and unrest. 
The usurper Basiliscus in his short reign set an example which 
his successors were not slow to follow. He issued an edict 
quashing the decision of (,'halccdon. Zeno’s Hendtikon (sec 
helow) a few years later was the second and more famous 
example of a method which Justinian largely u.scd, and of which 
the Edhesis of Heraclius, the Type of Constans 11 . and the 
iconoclastic edicts of Leu 111 . arc well-known instances. It 
was a question of political expediency (determined by the 
circumstances, the intensity and nature of the opposition, &c.) 
whether an emperor supported his policy or not by an ecclesi¬ 
astical council. 

The emperor was always able to control the election of the 
patriarch, and through him he directed the Church. Some¬ 
times emperor and patriarch collided ; but in general the 
patriarchs were docile instruments, and when they wore re- 
fractwy they could be deposed. There were several means of 
resistance open to a patriarch, though he rarely availed himself 
of them. His participation in tlie ceremony of coronation was 
indispensable, and he could refuse to crown a new emperor 
except on certain conditions, and thus dictate a policy (instances 
in 81a, Michael 1 .; 96(7, John Zimisces). There was the power 
of excommunication (l,eo VI. was excommunicated on account 
of his fourth marriage). Another means of resistance for the 
('Iiurcb was to invoke the support of the bishop of Rome, who 
embodied the principle of ecclesiastical independence and 
whose sec admittedly enjoyed precedence and primacy over all 
the sees in Christendom. Up to the end of the 8th century he 
was a subject of the emperor, and some emperors exerted their 
ecclesiastical control over Rome by drastic measures (Justinian 
and Constans 11 .). But after the conquest of Italy 1 ^' Charles 
the Great, the pope was outside the Byzantine domination; 
after the coronation of Charles in 800 he was associated with a 
rival empire; and when ecclesiastical controversies arose in the 
East, the party in opposition was always ready to appeal to 
him as the highest authority in Christendom. Under the 
iconoclastic emperors the image-worshippers looked to hhn as 
the guardian of orthodoxy. 

As to the eoclesiastical controversies which form a leading 
feature of Byzantine history, their political significance alone 
concerns us. After the determination of the Arian controversy 
in <|8i new questions (as to the union of the divine and human 
elements in the person of Christ: one or two natures ?) arose, 
and it may seem surprising that such points of abstruse theology 
shedid have awakened universal interest and led to serious 
oonsequences. The secret was that they masked national 
feelings; hence their political importance and the attention 
which‘the government was forced to bestow on them. The 
reviving sense of nationality (anti-Greek) in Syria and in Egypt 
fonnd expression in the 5th century in passionate moniqshygitism 
(the doctrine of one nature): theology was the only .sphere in 
which such feelings cuuld be uttered. T4e alienation and 
dissension which thus began had fatal consequences.smoothing 
the way fisr the Saracen conquests of those lands; the inhabi- 
not unwilling to he severed ptJitically from the 
limplM, ^‘fThis ultimate danger was at first hardly visible. 
1Bln|^iibmcdiately troubled the emperors in the first half of the 


5th century Was the preponderant position which the see of 
Alexandria occupied, threatening the higher authority of Con¬ 
stantinople. The council of Chalcedon, called by Marcian, an 
able statesman, was as much fur the purpose of ending the 
domination of Alexandria as of settling the theological question. 
The former object was effected, but the theological decision of 
the council was fatal; it only sealed and promoted the disunion. 
The recalcitrant spirit of .Syria and Egypt forced Zeno, thirty 
years later, to issue his HenOtikon, affirming the decisions of 
previou.s councils but pointedly ignoring Chalcedon. This 
statesman - like document secured peace in the East for 
a generation. Rome refused to accept the Hendtikon, 
and when Justinian resolved to restore imperial supremacy 
in the Western kingdoms, conciliation with Rome became u 
matter of political importance. For the sake of this project, 
the unity of the East was sacrificed. The doctrine of Chalcedon 
was reasserted, the Hendtikon set aside; New Rome and Old 
Rome were again hand in hand. This meant the final alienation 
of Eppypt and Syria. The national instinct which had been 
alive in the 5th century grew into strong national sentiment in 
the 6th. One of the chief anxieties of Juslinian’s long and busy 
reign was to repair the mischief. Deeply interested himself in 
matters of dogma, and prepared to assert to its fullest extent 
his authority as head of the Church, he has been called “ the 
passionate theologian^n the tlirone ’’; but in his chief ecclesi¬ 
astical measures political considerations were predominant. 
His wife Theodora was a monophysite, and he permitted her 
to extend her protection to the heretics. He sought new 
formulae for the purpose of reconciliation, but nothing short of 
repudiation of the Chalcedon acts would have been enough. 
The last great efforts for union were made when the Saracens 
invaded and conquered the dissident provinces. A new formula 
of union was discovered (One Will and One Energy). This 
doctrine of monothclism would never have been heard of but 
for political exigencies. The Egyptians and Syrians would 
perhaps have accepted this compromise ; but it was repudiated 
by the fanatical adherents of Chalcedon. Heraclius sought to 
impose the doctrine by an edict (Ecthesis, 638), but the storm, 
especially in Italy and Africa, was so great that ten years later 
an edict known as the Type was issued by Constans forbidding 
all disputation about the number of wills and energies. Constans 
was a strong ruler, and maintained the Type in spite of orthodox 
opposition throughout bis reign. But the expediency of this 
policy passed when the Saracens were inexpugnabiy settled 
m their conquests, and in his successor’s reign it was more 
worth while to effect a reconciliation with Rome and the West. 
This was the cause of the 6th Ecumenical Council which 
condemned monothclism (680-681). 

In the Hellenic parts of the Empire devotion to orthodoxy 
.served as a chrysalis for the national sentiment which was to 
burst its shell in the loth century. For the Greeks Christianity 
had been in a certain way continuous with paganism. It might 
be said that the old deities and heroes who had protected their 
cities were still their guardians, under the new form of saints 
(sometimes imaginary) and archangels, and performed for them 
the same kind of miracles. Pagan idolatry was replaced by 
Christian image-worship, which by the Christians of many 
parts of Asia Minor, as well as by the Mahommedans, was 
regarded as simply polytheism. Thus ia the great iconoclastic 
controversy, which distracted the Empire for nearly no years, 
was involved, as in the menophysitic, the antagonism between 
different racial elements and geographical sections. Leo III., 
whose services as a great deliverer and reformer were obscured 
in the memory of posterity by the ill-fame which he won as an 
iconoclast, was a native of Comma^ne. His first edict against 
the veneration of pictures evoked riots in the capital and a 
rewlt in Greece. The opposition was everywhere voiced by 
the monks, and it is not to be overlooked that for many monks 
the painting of sacred pictures was their means of existence. 
Leo’s son Constantine V. pursued the same policy with greater 
rigour, meeting the monastic rcaistance by systonatic persecu¬ 
tion, and in his reign a general council condemned image-worship 
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(753)* Iconoclasm was supported by the army Asia Minor), 
and a coiksiderable portion of the episcopate, but it was not 
destined to triumph. When the Athenian Irene, wife of Leo IV., 
came to power after her husband'-s death, as regent for her son 
Constantine VI., she secured the restoration of the worship 
of icons. The Iconoclastic Council was reversed by the 7th Ecu¬ 
menical Council of 787. The iconoclastic party, however, was 
not yet defeated, and (after the neutral reign of Nicephorus I.) 
came again to the helm iii the reigns of the Armenian Leo V. 
and the ifirst two Phrygian emperors, Michael II. and Theophilus. 
But the Empire was weary of the struggle, and on the death of 
Theophilus, who had been rigorous in enforcing his policy, icon- 
worship was finally restored by his widow Theodora (843), and 
the question was never reopened. This was a triumph for the 
Greek element in the Empire ; the “ Sunday of orthodoxy ” on 
which iconoclasm was formally condemned is still a great day 
in the Greek Church. 

The ablest cbompions wtio wielded their pens tor the cause 
of icons, deiendmg by theological arguments practices which 
really had their roots in polytheism, were in the early stage John 
of Damascus and in the later Theodore (ablx>t of the monastery 
of Studium at Constantinople). The writings of the iconoclasts 
were destroyed by the triumphant party, so tluit wc know their 
ca.se only from the works of their antagori'sts. 

In this struggle the Greeks and Latins were of one mind; 
the image-worshippers had the support of the Roman sec. 
When the pope resisted him, Leo III. confiscated the papal 
estates in Sicily and Calabria; and the diocese of lllyricum 
was withdrawn from the control of Rome and submitted to 
the patriarch of Constantinople. But when iconoclasm was 
defeated, there was no ijuestion of restoring lllyricum, nor 
could there be, for political reasons; since the iconoclastic 
schism had, with other causes, led to the detachment of the 
papacy from the Empire and its association with the Frankish 
power. By the foundation of tl>e rival Roman Empire in 
800 the pope had definitely become a subject of another state. 
No sooner had the iconoclastic struggle terminated than 
dificrences and disputes arose between the Greek and Latin 
Churches which finally led to an abiding schism, and helped 
to foster the national self-consciousness of the Greeks. A 
strife over the patriarchal chair between Ignatius (deposed by 
Michael III. and supported by Rome) and Photius the learned 
statesman who succeeded him, strained the relations with 
Rome; but a graver cause of discord was the papal attempt 
to win Bulgaria, whose sovereign Boris had been baptized 
under the auspices of Michael III. (r. 865), and was inclined to 
play Old Rome against New Rome. Photius stood out as the 
champion of the Greeks against the claim of the Roman sec, 
and his patriarchate, though it did not lead to a .final br^h, 
marks the definite emancipation of the Greeks from the spiritual 
headship of Rome. This is the significance of his encyclic 
letter (867), which formulated a number of differences in rite 
and doctrine between the Greek and Latin Churches, diflerences 
so small that they need never have proved a barrier to union, 
if on one side there had been no question of papal supremacy, 
and if Greek attitude had not been the expressbn of a 
tenacious nationality. There was a reconciliation about 900, 
but the Churches were really estranged, and the open and 
ultimate breach which came in 1054, When the influence of 
the Quny movement was dominant at Rome (Leo IX. was 
pope and Michael Cerularius patriarch), sealed a disunion 
which had long existed. Subsequent plans of reunion were 
entertained by the emperors merely for political reasons, to 
obtain Western support against their foes, or to avert (through 
papal influence) the aggressive designs of Western princes. 
They were doomed to futility because they were not seriously 
meant, and the Greek population was entirely out of sym¬ 
pathy with these political machinations of their emperors. 
Uie Union of L)ions (1174) was soon repudiated, and the 
last attempt, the Union of Florence in 1439, was equally 
hoilow (though it permanently secured the union of the ’ 
Rumanians and of the Ruthenians). Put of the historic^ 
significance of the relations between the Greek and Latin 
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Churches lies in the fact tlwt they illustrate, and promoted 
by way of challenge, the persistence of Greek national self- 
consciousness. 

The emperors legislated against paganism and against 
heresy, not merely under ecclesiastical pressure, but because 
they thought religious uniformity politically desirable. 
Theodosius tl»c Great, a Spaniard, with no sympathy for 
Hellenic culture, set himself the task of systematically 
eradicating pagan institutions and customs. Though his 
persecution accomplished much, paganism was for from being 
extinct either in the East or in tlic West in the sth century. 
Not only did heathen cults survive in many remote districts, 
but the old gods had many worshiiipcrs among the higher 
classes at Rome, Constanpnople, Antioch, Alexandria and 
Athens. The most distinguished Greek literati of that period 
were non-Christian. Justinian, wlio united theological en¬ 
thusiasm with belief in the ideal of uniformity and, like 
Theodosius, was out of sympathy i\ itli Hellenism (“ Hellen ” 
now came to mean “ pagan ”). persecuted polytheism more 
earnc-stly and severely tlian his predecessors. His measures 
created a panic among the higher classes at Byzantium, of 
whom many, as he su.spected, were addicted to the ancient 
religion. He instituted a regular inquisition, exacted oaths 
of orthodoxy from all officials ami teacliers, and closed the 
philosophical schools of Athens. Missionaries (and it” is 
remarkable tliat he employed monophysitc heretics) were 
sent to abolisli the old heathen worship which survived in 
many parts of Asia Minor where Cliristianity had hardly 
penetrated. By the end of fhc 6th rcntiir\ formal paganism 
had practically disappeared. s 

In Asia Minor, especially in the east, there were many 
dissident communities which asserted independence of the 
Church of Constantinople and of all ecclesiastical traditions, 
founding their doctrines directly on the Bible. Most important 
of these heretics were the Paulicians (7.0.). a dualistic sect whom 
the Church regarded os Manichaeans. 

The Autocracy and its Constitutional Forms .—With Diocletian 
the Principate of Augustus had become undi-sguiscdly an 
absolute monarchy, and this constitution prevailed to the 
end. There is virtually no constitutional history in the 
proper sense of the term in the later Roman Empire, for there 
was neither evolution nor revolution. The monarchical 
system remained in all its essential points unchanged, and 
presents a remarkable example of an autocracy of immense 
duration which perfectly satisfied the ideas of its subjects. 
No attempt was made to alter it,—-to introduce, for instwee, 
a limited monarchy or a republican government; all revolts 
and conspiracies were aimed at the policies of particular 
autocrats, not at autocracy itself; generally they only repre¬ 
sented sectional antagonisms and personal ambitions. The 
emperors inherited a deeply rooted instinct of legality as a 
tradition from Old Rome; and this respect for law whjch 
marked their acts, along with the generally good administration 
of justice, was a palladium of the monarchy. They were 
supreme in legislation, os well as in the administrative and 
judicial spheres; but they were on the whole moderate in 
wielding legislation as an instrument of policy. 

There were, however, recognized constitutional principles 
which it would have been impossible for the emperor to over¬ 
ride. 

(i) The elective principle, inlierited from the Republic, was 
never changed. A new emperor had to be elected by the 
senate and acclaimed by the people. The, succession .never 
became automatic. But oven Augustus had indirectly intro¬ 
duced the dynastic principle. Theodosius the Great, by 
causing his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, to be elected 
August! in thar infancy, practically elevated the dynastic 
idea into a constitution^ principle; henceforward it was 
regarded as in the regular course that the son bom to a reining 
• sovereign should in his infancy be elected Augustus, Thus 
the dection, though always an indispensable form, was only a 
reality wto a dynasty came to an end. 
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(*) When the position of Christianity was assured by the ] 
failure of Julian’s reaction, it was evident that profession of ■ 
tliat religion would henceforward be a necessary qualification j 
for election to the throne. This was formally and constitution¬ 
ally recognized when the coronation of the emperor by the 
patriarch was introduced in 457, or perhaps in 450. ! 

(3) The sovereignty of the emperor was personal and no! ' 

tenitorial. In this respect it always retained the character 
which it had inherited as the offspring of a Roman magistracy. 
Hence no Roman territory could be granted by the emperor to 
another power. For instance, the Western emperor Conrad 111 . 
could promise to hand over Italy to Manuel Comnenus as the 
dowry of his wife, but it would have been constitutionally 
ill^l for Manuel to have made such a promise to any foreign 
tn-inre; an Eastern empror had no right to dispose of the 
territory of the state. 'I'endcncies towards a territorial concep¬ 
tion begin indeed to appear (piirtly under Western influence) in , 
I lie time of the I’alaeologi, e.speeially in the custom of bestowing I 
appanages on imperial princes. I 

(4) While the senate of Rome pnerally lost its importance I 
and at Ipt became a mere municipal body, the new senate of < 
{onstantine preserved its position ns an organ of the state till | 
the fall of Constantinople. For the imperial elections it was ) 
constitutionally indispensable, and it was able sometimes to I 
play a decisive part when the throne was vacant—its only 
opportunity for independent action. 'I'he abolition, under 
Diocletian’s s)'stem, of the .senatorial provinces deprived the 
lenate of the chief administrative function which it exercised 
rnider the Principate; it had no legislative powers ; and it lost 
most of its judicial functions. It was, however, still a judicial 
court; it tried, for instance, political crimes. In composition 

It differed from the senate of the Principate. The senators in 
the 4th century were chiefly functionaries in the public .service, 
divided into the three ascending ranks of darissimi, spectabiles, 
illustrfs. The majority of the members of the senatorial order 
lived in the provinces, forming a provincial aristocracy, and 
did not .sit in the senate. Then the two lower ranks ceased to 
have a right to sit in the senate, which was confined to the 
iUustrfs and men of higher rank (Patricians). The senatorial 
order must therefore be distinguished from the senate in a 
• narrower sense; the latter finally consisted mainly of high 
ministers of state and the chief officials of the palace. It wo^d 
be a grave mistake to underrate the importance of this Iwdy, 
through an irrelevant contrast with the senate of the Republic 
or even of the Principate. Its composition ensured to it great 
influence as a consultative assembly; and its political weight 
was increased by the fact that the inner council of imperial 
advisers was practically a committee of the senate. The im¬ 
portance of the senate is illustrated by the fact that in the nth 
century ( onstantine X,, in order to carry out a revolutionary, 
anti-military policy, found it necessary to alter the composition 
of the senate by introducing a number of new men from the 
lower classes. 

(5) IT'e memory of the power which had once belonged to 
the populus Romanus lingered in the part which the inhabi- 
twts of New Rome, and their representatives, played in ac- 
doiraing newly elected emperors, and in such wremonies 
as coronations. In the 6th century the factions demes ") 
of the circus. Blues and Greens, appear as political parties, 
dutract the city by their quarrels, and break out in serious 
nots. On one occasion they shook the throne (“ Nika " revolt, 
53a). The emperors finely quelled this element of disturb^ 
ance by giving the factions a new organization, under “ de- 
nrnrfhs ” and “ democrats,” and assigning them a definite 
quasi-political locus standt in the public ceremonies in the 
palace and the capital. The duty of providing panem et rir- 
censa was inherited from Old Rome; but the free distribution 
of bread cannot be traced beyond the 6th century (had the 

of the Egyptian granary to do with its cessation }), while 
the spectacles of the hippodrome lasted till the end. Outside 
■t^capitol the people took little interest in politics, except i 
theology was concerned; and it mav be said generallv ! 


that it was mainly in the ecclesiastical sphere that public 
opinion among the masses, voiced by the clergy and nfbnks, 
was an influence w'hich made itself felt. 


J he court c rcnlonial of Constantinople, which forms such 
u insbrkcd contrast to the ostentatiously simple establishments 
01 Augustus and the Antonincs, had in its origin a certain con- 
stitutional significanc’. It was introduced by Aurclian and Iiio- 
cletian, not, we must suppose, from any personal love of display, 
but ralhir to di.ssociate the emperor from the army, at a time 
when the state liad been shaken to its foundations by the pre¬ 
dominance of the military element and the dejiendence of the 
emperor on the soldiers. It was the object of Diocletian to make 
him independent of all, with no more particular reiation to tlie 
army than lo any other element in the stale; the royal court 
ami I he inaccessibility of the ruler were calculated to promote 
this obje’ct. 'J he etiquette and ceremonies were greatly elaborated 
by Justinian, and were diligently maintained and developed. 
Ini.' puDuc lutictions, which included processions through (In- 
strerts to various sanctuaries of the city on the greal feast-days 
of the Churcli, supplied entertainment of which the iiopulace 
never wearied ; and it did not escape (he wit of the riiliTs that 
Ihe splendid functions and solemn ctiquelte of the court were an 
etIccUve means of impressing the imagination of foreigners who 
constantly resorted to Constantinople from neighbouring kingdoms 
and dependencies, with the majesty and power of the Hasileus 
1 he imperial rfignify was collegial. TIktc could be two or more 
em|imirs (iwf’iraloycs, paaiXus) at the same time; edicts were 
issued, j.ubhc acts iierlormed, in (lieir joint names. Tlirougli 
the period of dualhsin, in the 4th and 5lh centuries, when the 
udmmistration of the Kastern provinces was generally separate 
from that of the Western, the imperial aulhortly was also collegial. 
Hut after this period the system of divided authority came lo an 
end and was never renewed, ’iliere was frequently more than 
one emperor, not only in (he case of a father and his sons, or of 
two brothers, but also in the case of a minority, when a VeaMtit 
IS elected emperor (Romanus I.; cf. Nicephorus II. and Tohii 
/imisces). But one colleague always exercised the sole authority 
was the real monarch, the " great '• or the " first " Basileus • the 
other or others were only skv'ping partners. Under the Comnoni 
a new nomcnclatuic was introduced ; a brother, e.g., who before 
could have become the formal colleague of the ruler, received the title 
of Sebttstocralor (Sebastos was the Greek equivalent of Augustus). 

Legislation.—'Hic history of the legislation of the Eastern 
Empire is distin^ished by three epochs associated with the 
names of (i) Justinian, (*) Leo III., (3) Basil I. and Leo VI. 

(1) The Justinianean legislation (sec Justinian) is thoroughly 
Kocnan in spirit, and inspired by pious adhesion to the traditions 
ot the past ; but it admitted modifications of the older law in 
accordance with tendencies which had been long since making 
themselves felt : consideration is accorded to principles of humanitv 
in the laws affecting per.sons, and to the principle of public interest 
in the laws relating to things. Justinian not only sanctioned 
changes which time had brought about, like the mitigation of (lie 
strict patria polestas and the greater independence of wives, hut 
introduced a revolutionary change in the law of snccession to 
property, abolishing inheritance by ognatio or relationship through 
males, and substituting inheritance by blood relationship wliethir 
through males or females. 

(z) Justinian's reign was followed by a period in which juristic 
studies decayed. The seventh century, in which social oMer was 
[TOfoundly disturbed, is a blank in legal history, and it would seem 
that the law of Justinian, though it had been rendered into Greek, 
almost ceased to be studied or understood. I^acticc at least wb.s 
modified by principles in accord with the public opinion of Christian 
society and influenced by ecclesiastical canons. In a synod held 
at Constantinople in the reign of Justinian II. numerous rules 
were enacted, differing Irom the existing laws and based on ecclesias¬ 
tical doctrine and Mosaic principles, and these were sanctioned 
as laws of the realm by the emperor. Thus Church influence 
and the decline of Roman tradition, in a state which had b^me 
predominantly Greek, determined the character of the ensuing 
Icgiislativc epoch under the auspices of Leo III., whose law book 
(A.D. 740), written in Greek, marksanew era and reflects the changed 
ideas of the community. Entitled a " Brief Selection of Lam ’ 
and generally known as the Ecloga, it may be described as a 
Christian law book. In regard lo the patria poUstos increased 
fMilities arc given for emancipation from paternal control when 
the son conies lo years of discretion, and the paternal is to a certain 
extent replaced by a paniUal control over minora. The law ot 
guardianship is considerably modified. The laws of marriage are 
transformed under Ihc inffnrnce of the Christian conception of 
matrimony ; the institution of comutnuatus is abolished. Impedi¬ 
ments to marriage on account of consangninity and of spiritual 
relationship arc multiplied. While Justinian regarded marriage 
as B contract, and therefore, like any other contract, disaolubie 
at the pleasure of the parties. Leo 111 . accepted the Church view 
that It was an indissoluble bond. Ecclesiastical influence is written 
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large in the crimii^ law, of which a prominent icaturc is the 
substitution of mutilation of various kintfs for the capital penalty. 
Death is retained for some crimes, such as murder and nigh treason ; 
other offences were punished by amputation (of hand, nose, &c.). 
This system (justified by the passage in the New Testament, " If 
thine eye offend thee," &c.), though to modern notions barbaric, 
seemed a step in tlic direction of leniency ; and it may be observed 
that the tendency to avoid capital punishment increased, and 
we arc told that in the reign of John ummenus it was never in¬ 
flicted. (The same spirit, it may be noted, is apparent in the 
usual, though by no means invariable, practice of Bysantine 
i mperors to render dethroned rivals or members of a deposed 
dynasty innocuous by depriving them of eyesight or forcing them 
to take monastic orders, instead of putting them to death.) The 
Church, which had its own system of pcii^ties, exercised a great 
influence on the actual operation of criminal law, espccialljr through 
the privilege of asylum (recognised by Justinian, but with many 
reserves and restrictions), which was granted to Christian churches 
and is admitted without exceptions in the F.cloga. 

(j) The last period of le^lativc activity under Basil I. and 
Leo VI. represents a reaction, in a certain measure, against the 
Ecloga and a return to Justinian. The Ecloga had met practical 
needs, but the Isaurian and Phrygian emperors bad done nothing 
to revive legal study. To do so was the aim of Basil, and the 
revival could only be based on Justinianean law books or their 
Greek representatives. These books were now treated somewhat 
as Jnstinian and his lawyers had treated their own predecessors. 
A handbook oi extracts from the Institutes, Digest and Code 
was issued in 879 (i rgixttm fi/ua, " the law as it is ’’), to 
fulfil somewhat the same function as the Institutes. Tlicn a 
collection of all the laws of the Empire was prepared by means 
of two commissions, and completed under Leo VI. It was entitled 
the BasiUka. In many points (in civil, but not in criminal, law) 
the principles of the Ecloga are set aside in favour of the older 
juri^rudenoc. Thus the Justinianean ordinances on the subject 
of divorce were revived, arid there remained henceforward a contra¬ 
diction between the civil and the canon law. 

After this there was no legislation on a grand scale; but there 
was a great revival of legal study under Constantine IX., who 
founded a new law-school, and tlicrc were many learned stxxiialists 
who wrote important commentaries, such as John Xipbiltn (iith 
century), Theotlore Balsamon (12th century). Harmenopnlos (14th 
century). The civil code of Moldavia (published 1816-17) is a 
codification of Byzantine law; and modem Greece, although in 
framing its code it took the Napoleonic for its model, professes 
theoretically to base its civil law on the edicts of the emperors as 
contained in the Bexabibhs of Harmenopulos. 

Administration.—'Three principles underlay the adminis¬ 
trative reform of Diocletian : the separation of civil from 
military functions; the formation of small provincial units; 
and the scalar structure which deepened on the interposition 
of the vicar of a diocese and the praetorian prefect between 
the provincial governor and the emperor. This system lasted 
unchanged for three and a half centuries. The few unim¬ 
portant alterations that were made were in harmony with 
its spirit, until the rei^ of Justinian, who introduced certain 
reforms that pointed m a new direction. We find him com¬ 
bining some of the small provinces into larpe units, under¬ 
mining the scalar system by doing away with some of the 
dioceses and vicars, and placing in some cases military and 
civil authority in the same hands. The chief aim of Diocletian 
in his general reform had been to secure central control over 
the provincial governments; the object of Justinian in these 
particular reforms was to remedy corruption and oppression. 
These changes, some of which were soon cancelled, would 
hardly in themselves have led to a radical change; but they 
prepared the way for an administrative revolution, brought 
about by stress of external necessities. In the 7th century 
all the energies of the Empire, pit about by active enemies, 
were centred on war and defence; everything had to give way 
to military exigencies ; and a new system was gradually intro¬ 
duced which led ultimately to the abolition of the old. Hie 
change began in Italy and Africa, at the end of the fitii century, 
where operations against the Lombards and the Berbers were 
impeded by the friction between the two co-ordinate military and 
ci>^ authorities (master* of soldiers, and praetorian prefects). 
The military governors were made supreme with the title of 
exorrib," viceroys ”; the civil authority was subordinated to 
them in case of collision, otherwise remaining unaltered. The 
chan^ is an index of the dangerous crisis through which these 
provinces were passing. In the East similar circumstances 


led to similar results. 'Fhc Saracen danger luinging imminent 
over Asia Minor imposed a policy of the same kind. And so 
before tlie end of the 7th century we find the Empire divided 
into six great military provinces, three in Europe and three 
in Asia: (1) Exarchate o( Africa, (a) Exarchate of Ihdy, 
(3) Strategia of Thract, (4) County of Opsikiort {•^obse^ttimn), 
including Bithynia, Honorias, I’aphlagonia, parts of Helles- 
pontus and Phrygia, (5) Strategia of the Anatalikoi, most of 
west and central Asia Minor, Strategia of the Arnumakm, 
eastern Asia Minor. In addition to these there was a naval 
circumscription, (7) the Strategia of the Karabisiami (from 
Kapafia%, a vessel), including the southern coastlandof Asia Minor, 
and the Aegean (sec below under Aary). 

The lands of the old prelectun; of Illyricum were nut included in 
the system, tk-causc this part of the Empire was then regardtxl os a 
lostposition. On the contrary, here military powers were committed 
to the Treiect of Illyricum, whose actual sphere extended little 
beyond Diessalonica, which was surrounded by Slavonic tribes. 

These Eastern changes, perhaps initiated by Heradius, but 
probably due mainly to Constaas II.. did not interfere with 
the civil administration, except in so far as its heads were 
subordinated to the military commanders. But Leo HI., who 
as a great administrative reformer ranks with Augustus and 
Diocletian, did away with the old system alto^ther. (i) Re¬ 
versing Diocletian’s principle, he combined milita^ and "Civil 
powers in the same hands. The strafegos or military com¬ 
mander became also a civil govermjr; his higher officers (tur- 
marchs) were likewise civil functionaries. (2) The scalar 
principle disappeared, including botli the vicars and the 
praetorian prefect of the East (some of whose functions were 
merged in those of the prefect of the city); no authority inter¬ 
posed between the strategoi and the emperor. (3) The new 
provinces, which were called themes (the name marks then 
military origin; M Ana “corps), resembled in size the provinces 
of Augustus, each including several of the Diocletian divisions, 
lliis third and last provincial reform has, like its predecessors, 
its own history. Tlie list of themes in the iith century is 
very different from that of the 8th. The changes were in one 
direction—the reduction of large provinces by cutting off parts 
to fonn smaller themes, a repetition of the process which 
reduced the povmces of Augustus. Hcncc the themes came 
to vary greatly in size and importance. Leo himself began the 
process by breaking up the Anatolic command into two themes 
(Anatolic and Thracesian). The principle of splitting up was 
carried out systematically by Leo VI. (who wa.s also respcnsiblc 
for a new ecclesiastical division of the Empire). 

The development will be exhibited by a list of tlie themes in the 
middle of the loth century. A. Asia: ji i) Opnkion, <2) Optiaaton, 
(j) Paphlagonia, (4) BukellarianJ sold Opsikion; ((5) Anatolic, 
(6) Tbracemn, (7) Samoa (naval), (8) Cappadocia. (9) Seleucia) 
aold Anatolic; ((10) Armeniac, (11) Colonea, (12) Sebaatea. 
(13) Charsianon, (14) Chaldia, (ijj Mesopotamia) sold ArmenMo ; 
(16) CibyiThaeot, (17) Aegean (asDodekaneaos). B. Europe: 
( I ) Thrace, (2) Macedonia, (3) Strymon, (4) Tliesaalonica, (5) Htite, 
(6) Pelopbnneaua, (7) Nieopglis, (8) Dyrrhacliium, (9) Longibanlia, 
(to) Cepballenia, (11) Cherson. 

It is interesting to note that up to Leo VI. the district between 
Constantinople and the wall oi Anastaaiua fonned a separate theme 
or government, entitled the Wall M riixlsejor the Ditch (i) nipgst); 
Leo VI. united it with the theme of Thrace. 

In the central administration, the general principles sc«ai to 
have remained unchanged ; the heads of the administrative 
bureaux in Constantinople retain the pdaUne character wfakh 
bdonged to most of thm from the be^ning. But there wck 
many changes in these offices, in their nomenclature and tbe 
delimitatioB of their funcrions. There are ^eat differeaces 
between the administrative corps in the 5th, in_ the lotb 1^ 
in the 15th centuries. We can hardly be wnmg in conjecturing 
that, along with his provincial reform, Leo III. ma^ a re¬ 
arrangement of the central bureaux; tbe^ atelitiQh of the 
Praetorian Prefecture of the East entailed, in itself, modifica- 
timts. But minor changes were continually being madci imd 
we may note the fdlowing tendencies: (1) Increase in the 
number of mmbten directly responsiUe to the empem 
(a) subordinate offices in the bureaux being riiised to 

xxiii. 
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of iiKlf-pcndent ministries; (h) new ofRces being created and did 
'one^ lacoming merely titular. (2) (.'hanges in numenclature ; sub 
rtitution of Greek lor Latin titles. (3) Changes in the relative 
importance and rank of the high officials, both civil and military. 

The Prefect of the (.'ity (t7rap;(os) controlled the police organiza¬ 
tion and administration of justice in the capital; he wa.i vice- 
president of the imperial court of justice, and, when the oflice of 
Prefect of the East was abolished, he inherited the functions of 
that dignitary as judge of appeals from the province,s. But the 
fruelnlm vigilum, commander of the city guards, who was sub¬ 
ordinate to him, became an independent officer, entitled l)run- 
grtry of the Watch, and in the iilh century .superseded him as 
vice-president of tlie imperial courl. We are told that in the 
last years of the Empire the Prefect of the City had no functions 
at all ; but his office survives in the Shehr-imaneli, “ city prefec¬ 
ture,’’ of the Ottomans, in whose organization there are main- 
of Byzantine influence. 

Instead of the Quaestor of the Sacred Palace, whose duty was 
to draft the imperial laws and rescripts, we find in the yth 
century a quaestor who possesses certain judicial and police 
.functions and is lar lower in the hierarchy of rank. It has 
bsen .supposed that the later quaestor really Inherited the duties 
of another officer, the quaesitor, who was instituted by Justinian, 
in the latest period the quaestor, if he still e-xisled as a name, 
had no functions. 

'I'he Waster of Offices, who supervised the bureaux in the 
palace and was muster of court ceremonies, also performed 
tniany functions of a minister of foreign affairs, was head i)f 
the imperial post {cursus), and of the corps of agrnles in rebus 
or imperial Messengers, 'j'his ministry disappeared, probably 
10 the 8th century, but the title was retained as a dignity at 
all events till the end of the yth. The most important functions, 
l^rtainiiig to foreign affairs, were henceforward performed by 
(the Xaigothete of the Post {KoyoBirTjs tov , In tJie 

rath century this minister was virtually the chanoollor ol fhe 
. Empire; hi.s title was changed to that of Great Logothefe bv 
Aiidromcus H. 

Ihe two financial ministers, comes sacraruut largitionuut and 
toms ret privetae. continued to the end under tlw titles Aoyu- 
#jTys roy ytmoD (General Logothete) and i iirl roD IbtLv 
(AiUMtasius added a third, the Count of the Sacred Patrimony 
but he was afterwards suppressed). But in. the 9th century we 
find .both these ministers inferior in rank to the SoceUarius 
or private pursekeeper of the emperor. Besides Uiese tliere was 
a fourth important financial deportment, that of the militar y 
U^ury, under a Logothete. 

■Jhc employment of eunuchs as high ministers of state was 
n future of tltt Byzantine Empire from' the end of the 4th 
century. It is laid down as a principle (A.p.'yoo) tbht all offices 
MB open to them, except the Prefecture of thi; City, Oje quuKtor- 
^p, and the inilitwy posts which were held by “Domestics." 
^ere otm then eight high posts which could bnlv be held 
by eunuchs, of which the chief were thp tiarakoimbmsnos and 
IJiB protovestiarios (master of the wardrohe). 

"'An omperor who had not the brains or.energy to direct the 
affairs of the state himself, necessarily cominitted the task of 
guiding the helm to some particular mirtistiif of court dignitary 
confidence. Such a position of power was 
■WMide the constitution, and was not associated’ With any iiar- 
IH ^ hdd by an ewfekstic or a eunuch ; 

It tad been held by the eunuchs Eutropius'and Chrysaphius iil 
th- reigns of Arcadius and Theodosius II. respectively. In 
JMer tunes, such a first minister came to be denoted by a 
technical term, 4 vapa&vra<rTtim'. This was the position for 
mSta^ of Styhanns, the father-in-law of Leo VI. Most of 

Comnenus were 

the influence of such ministers. 

>?“k (which must be distinguished from lilies of 
a*Sh coMiderabiy increased in later times. In the Jth mid 

oia maturies thm were the three great clasaes of the iUiish”s 

» small, huSbw 

HBKire ' f find an anurely difinenl 

, *be number of cl-issrs being largely augnieuteil and llie 


nomenclature different. Instead of epuiiel.:. like iUusIres, the nane-.s 
I are titles which liad designated offices ; “ patrician ” alone sur- 
vives. The highest rank is now (i) the niagistroi ; then come tin- 
i patricians in two classes: (2) proconsular patricians, (j) respectable 
‘ patricians; bdow tliosc (4) protospatharioi; (5) dishypatoi (^bi. 

(6) spatharokandidaloi ; (7) spatharioi; and othfi 
lower ranks. Particular ranks do not seem now to have bmi 
inalienably attached to particular offices. The strategos of th * 
Anatolic Thome, r.g., might be a patrician or only a protospathar 
Wlioever was promoted to one of these ranks received its insignia 
from the emperors hand, and had to pay lixed fees to various 
officials, especially to the palace eunuchs. 

In the provinces ordinary justice was administered bv 
judges (xperaf) who were distinct from the governors of the 
themes, and inherited their functions from the old provincial 
governors of Diocletian’s system. In Constantinople higher 
and lower courts of justice sat regularly and frequently. Tlv 
higher tribunals were those of the Prefect and the Quaestor 
before whom different kinds of cases ciimc. Appeals reached 
the emficror through the bureau ol Petitions (rvV Str^riev ); he 
might deal with the case immediately; or might refer it to 
the imperial court of appeal, of which he was president; or 
else U) the special court of the Twelve Divine Judge.s (fitec 
Sotacrrai). which was instituted by Justinian. 

While the administration of justice was one of the besi 
features of the Eastern Empire, its fiscal system, Hkewi.se in 
henied from tlic eariy Empire, was one of its worst. If the 
government had fjeen acquainted with the principles of publi' 
economy, which have not been studied till comparatively recent 
times, a larger revenue might have been raised without injurim- 
the prosperity of the inlmbitants. Taxes were injudiciously 
imposed and oppressively collected. The commerce of tie- 
Empire was one of its great sources of strength, but the govern¬ 
ment looked on the merchants as a class from which the utmost 
by extorted. The chief source of revenue was the land 
Iht* main burdens which fell upon the landed proprietor'^ 
throughout the whole {>eriod were the land tax proper and th<‘ 
annona. 'nic land tax {rafilalh lerrena= the old Iributum ol 
the imperial, slipendinm of the sciialorial, provinces) was 
based, not on the yearly produce, but on the capital of th- 
proprietor, the character and value of the land being taken 
into account. In later times this seems to have become the 
KuvnKov, or heartli tax. The amom was an additional im 
post for supporting ilie army and imperial officials; it wa.^ 
onglually paid in produce. In later times, we meet it iind-r 
me name of tnfapKta or oweirtj. The province was divide 1 
into fiscal districts, and the total revenue to be derived from 
each was entered in a book of assessment. The asscssmem 
was m early times revised every fifteen years (the “ indiction ' 
period), but subsequently such revisions seem to have bee- 
very irregular, fhe collection of the taxes was manage, i 
mrough the curial system, while it lasted (till 7th century 
rhe Beourions, or municipal councaions, of the chief town io 
each district were responsible for collecting and delivering Ud' 
whole amount, and had to malre good the sums owed b ■ 
defaulters. This system of collective' responsibility pressc'l 
very heavily on the decurions, and helped to cause their decav 
m the Western provinces. After the abolition of the curia' 
orgTOiMtion, the principle of collective responsibility remain'.-i 
in the form of tlie or additional charge; that is. if * 

pro^rty was left w ithout an owner, the taxes for which it wn 
liable became an extra charge on the other members of tl - 
district (ol bfioififoavt). The taxes were collected by prakton . 
who were under the General Logothete. The peasant pr- ■ 
prietors were also liable to burdens of other kinds (corvec^. - 
of which the most important was the fumbhing of horst. 
vehicles, postboys, Ac., for the state post (see Ancama). 

The history of landed property and apariau conditions ia tl. • 
hastm himpire still awaits a ihortnigb examinatfon. It may b- 
noted that individual lioredftarv pruprietorslup was always tlv 
rule (on crown and monastic lands as well as in olner cases) and that 
the commonly supposed extelisive existence of communities poi- 
!«‘S8iiig 'land in common is based on erroneous interpretation ui 

were granted to monasterK., 
or as hefs {rpUenu) to individuals, tlie position and rights oi tli - 
peasant proprietors on the valal'.-s -.vere not changed bill in m; 
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cases the imposts were paid to the new master instead of to the 
fisc. In the 4th, 5 th and 6th centuries the cultivators were attached 
to the soil (cohni, ascripticii ; see Serfdom), in the interests of the 
tiscus; it lias been supposed, on insufficient grounds, that this 
serfdom was abolished for a time by Leo III., though it is probable 
that the condition of the peasants was largely cliangeu by the 
invasions of the yth century. In any case the system of compulsory 
attachment of j^asants to their lands remained in force, and the 
cIms of adscripticii (imriypa^) existed till the latest times. The 
chief sources for agrarian conditions are, besides the imporiiU laws, 
monastic records, among which may be mentioned as speciallv 
valuable those of the Monastery of Lemboi near Smyrna. 

Amy and Navy. —The general principle of the militnn- 
defence of the Empire in the 4th centurj' consisted in large 
forces stationary on the frontiers, and reserve forces, stationed 
in the interior provinces, which could be moved to any point 
that was in danger. Thus the army was composed of *(i) the 
limitanei, frontier-troops (under duces), and (2) reserve force.s 
(under magistri militum) of two denominations, (a) palatini 
and (b) eomitatenses. The limitanei were the more numerous ; 
it has been estimated that if they numbered about 350,000, 
the eomitatenses and palatini together amounted to less than 
200,000. It is to be noted that for the old legion of 6000 men 
a smaller legion of 1000 had been substituted, and that the pro¬ 
portion of cavalry to infantry was small. In the 6th centuiy 
the fundamental principles of the system were the same; but 
the cavalry had become a much more important branch of the 
service, and in the wars of Belisarius the jaederati, barbarian 
mercenaries of various races, commanded by their own chiefs, 
played a great r 61 c. The peasants of Illyria and Thrace, the 
mountaineers of southern Asia Minor still supply an important 
part of the army, but the number of barbarians (Hcruli, Van¬ 
dals, Goths, Slavs, Arabs, Sic.) is much larger. Solidity and 
a corresponding want of mobility characterized at this time 
both cavalry and infantry j their great merit was straight and 
rapid shooting: Belisarius ascribed his success in Italy to the 
excellence of the archcry. It is remarkable with what small 
forces (not more than 25,000) the first conquest of Italy was 
achieved, though Belisarius vrm far from being a military genius 
and the discipline in his army was flagrantly defective. 

Frontier Defence. —Justinian carried out on the frontiers and in 
the exposed provinces a carefully devised and expensive system of 
defensive works. Fortified towns along the times were connectetl 
by intervening forts, and at some distance tiehind was a second 
line of more important fortresses more strongly garrisoned, which 
furnished both a second barrier and places of refuge for the inhabit¬ 
ants of the open country. There was an elaborate system of 
signals by which the garrisons of the front stations could announce 
not only the imminence of a hostile invasion, but the number 
and character of tbe enemy. In North Africa there arc abundant 
remains of the forts of the 6th and ytli centuries, displaying the 
military architecture of the period and the general frontier system. 
The typical fortress had three defences : the wall flanked by square 
towers of three storeys ; at a few yards’ distance a woond wall of 
stone ; and outside a deep foas about 20 yds. wide, with vertical 
sides, filled with water, and along its edge a rampart of earth. 

We have already seen how the disasters and losses of the- 7th 
century led to a radicM change in the military organization, and 
how the Empire was divided into themes. The preponderant 
influence which Asia Minor won and retained till the iith century 
is reflected in the military establishment, which mainly depended 
on the Asiatic provinces. The strategas at a large theme commanded 
a corps of 10,000, and the scheme of the divniont and subordinate 
commands has a. remarkable resemblance to tbe organization of 
some of .the armies of modern Europe. 

The recorded scheme was probably not uniform in all the themes, 
and varied at different periods. The TMma (corps) consisted of 
2 tHfmaf (brigades) under fxrmafrAo': the turma of 5 banda (regi¬ 
ments), each under a dnmgarioi (cotond); the bandon of 3 bent- 
arkhiai (companies) under a komltes (captain). The pentarkhia, 
containing 200 men. bad s subdivisions under pentehontarkhai 
(lieutenants) ; and there was a amaller unit pi ten men under the 
dekarhhes (corporal). The total streimth in tbe pth century was 
126,000; in J ustiniaa’s time it was reckoned at i (o.'ooo. 

Distinct from the military forces (Mgarc) of the provinces were 
the forces (rlygara) stationed in or near the ewital. The most 
important of these were the Schoiae and tbe Eftcubitorea. The 
Scnolarian troops were in early times under the Master of Offices, 
but Sttbsequeotly their chief officer, tbe Domestic of the Schools, 
became the highest military commander in the Empire next t6 the 
Strategos of the Anatolic Theme. In war, when the emperor did 
not assume the chief command himself, he might entrust it to any 


commander, and he often entrusted it to tbe Domestic. In the 
itth century, after the conquest of Bulgaria, there were two 
Domestics, one for the east and one for the west, and under 
Alexius Comnenus the Domestic of the west received the title Great 
Domestic, Under the Palaeologi the Great Domestic was superior 
in rank to all other ministers. 

Besides the Scholarians, and the Excubitores (who had been 
organized in the 51b century), there were the regiments of the 
Uikanatqi, the Arithmos and the Numcroi. Tbe Numerol were 
foot-soldiers. The Optimatoi, also infantry, properly belonged to 
the same category, though they were constituted as a theme. It 
i.s to be observed that the denies or corporations of Constantinople 
were partly organized as militia, and were available for purposes ol 
defence. 

The great difference between this Byzantine army and that of 
the earlier Empire is that its strength (like that of the feudal armies 
of the West) lay entirely in cavair)’, which the successors of Hera- 
clius and the Isaurian emperors dcvclopeil to great perfection. 
The few contingents of toot were quite subsidiary. The army 
was free from the want of discipline which was so notable in the 
6tU century ; it was maintained in Asia Minor, which was the great 
recruiting ground, by a system of iiiihlary holdings of land (an ex¬ 
tension of the old Roman system of assigning lands in the frontier 
dustricts to federate barbarians and to veterans). The conditions 
of the marauding expeditions and guerilla warfare, continuously 
carried on against and by the Saracens in the 8th, ptb and lOtli 
centuries, were carefully studied by geuer.ds and tacticians, and 
we possess tbe theory of the Byzantine methods in a treatise com¬ 
posed by the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, and edited by one of his 
pupils. Every detail of an inroad into Saracen territory is regulated. 

In the 8th and gth centuries there was a system of signals by which 
an approaching Saracen incursion was announced to Constantinople 
from the Cilieian frontier. The news was tiasheil across Asia Minor 
by eight beacon fires. The first beacon was at Lulon (which com¬ 
manded the pass between Tyana and the C'lltcian gates), the last 
on Mt. Auxentius in Bithynia. When tliis lire appeared, a light 
was kindled in tbe pharos ol the imperial palace al Constantinople. 
The system was discontinued lu the reign of Michael III., probably 
after the capture of Lulon by the enemy in 860, and was not re¬ 
newed. though Lulon was recovered in 877, It should be noted 
that this famous telegraphic system was only an application on a 
large scale of the frontier signalling referred to above. 

The loss of a great part of Asia Minor to the Scljiiks, and tbe 
disorganization of the provinces which they did not acquire, seriously 
weakened the army, and the emperors had recourse more and more 
to foreign mercenaries and barbarian auxiliaries. The employment 
of Scandinavians had begun in the lotb century, and in p88 was 
formed the Varangian guard, consisting chiefly of English adventurers. 
In the arsenal of Venice are two lions, which were transported from 
the PeiraciiB, inscribed with obscure Runic characters, carved per¬ 
haps by Scandinavians in the army of Basil II. Under Michael IV. 
the famous Norwegian prince Harald Hardrada (descried by 
a Greek writer as " Araltes, son of the king of Varangia ’’) fought 
for the Empire in Sicily and in Bulgaria. But in the latter part 
of the I tth century foreign mercenaries greatly Increased in numbers 
and importance. 

The note of the Byzantine army was efficiency, and nowhere is 
the immeasurable superiority of the civilization of the Eastern 
Empire ttr tiie contcmpoiaiy states of Europe more apparent. 
The theory of military science was always studied and taught; 
constant practice, interpreting and correcting theories, safeginmed 
it against pedan'^; and a class of magnificent staff officers were 
trained, who in the loth century were the terror of tbe enemy. 
The pturticuiar tactics of the various foes whom they had to face 
were critically studied. We have a series of millta^ text-books, 
from the time of Anastashis I, to that of Basil It., in which we tan 
learn thehr princhfles and methods. In this army there was plenty 
of courage, and aistifiet profcssioiial pride, but no love of fighting 
for fightmg's sake, nor the spirit whien in western Europe devMc^d 
into chivalry. The Byzantines despised such ideas as character¬ 
istic of baiteriant who had ifiiysicai strength and no brains. The 
object of a good generat, as Leo VI. shows m his important breatisc 
on Tactics, was m their opinion not' to win a great battle, but to 
attain success without the risks and tosses of a great battle. ' The 
same author criticizes the military character of the Franks. Coring 
a' tiibute to their fearlessness, he points out their want of disciiMiBe, 
the haphazard nature of tiieir array arid order of battle, their 
eagerness to attack before the word was given, their want of fecnity 
ibr strategy or tactical cqmbiruitiottt, tbnr incapacity for operations 
On difficint ground, tiie ease with which they could be deceived 
by simple artifices, their carelessness in pitching camps, and their 
lack of a proper intelUgeace de^tment. Tbmc criticiami, borne 
out by all we know of feudal wamre, illustrate the contrast betUrcen 
a western host, with its three great “ battles," rushing headlong 
at the iOe, and the Byzantine army, with itz largo nnmber of 
zmali units, co-operating in perfect harmony, under a commander 
who had been trained in military science, bad a definite plan ia bis 
head, and could rely on ail his subordinates for strict and 
obedience. ■ — 
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Under the early Empiri', as Itomc liail no rival in the Meditcr- 
noean, it was natnral that the navy and naval theory should be 
neglected. When Constantine the Great decided to besiege 
Ityaantium by sea, Ixjlli he and hi.s opponent Licinins had to create 
fleets lor the strufigh. ICven when the Vandals in Africa made 
liiuumiariue conquests and became a naval power, the Homans did 
not seriously addrras themselves to building an efficient navy and 
securing their own thalassocracy ; the Vandais harried their coasts ; 
their expeditions against Africa (ailed. And even when the Vandal 
power was in its decline and Uelisorius set forth on his successful 
expedition of conquest, his fears for the safety of his squadron in 
case he should be attacked at sea allow us to suspect that the fleet 
of the enemy was superior to the Human. The conquest of Africa 
.secured for Justinian the undisputed command of the Mediteirancan, 
but he did nothing fur the naval establishment. It was not till 
the Saracens, aspiring to conquer ail the Mediterranean coastlonds, 
became a naval power that the Roman Empire was forced, in a 
struggle for its being, to organize an efficient fleet. This, as we saw. 
was the work of Cunstans II., and we saw what it achiiwcd. In 
this first period (c. hyt-jto) the naval forces, designated as the 
KaraUstanoi, were placed under the command of an admiral, with 
title of strategos. They consisted of two geographical divisions, 
each under a drungarios: the province of the Cibyrrhaeots (prob¬ 
ably named from tlie smaller Cibyra in Pamphylia) which included 
the southcni coast districts of ,\sia Minor, and the Aegean province, 
which embraced the islands and ])art of the west coast of Asia Minor. 
The former was the more important; the hiarines of this province 
were the hardy descendants of the pirates, whose subjugation 
had faxed tlic resources of the Homan government in the last years 
of the Republic. It was a new principle to impose the burden of 
naval defence on the coast and island districts. Itistinct from these 
fleets, and probably organized on a different principle, was the naval 
contingent stationed at Constantinople. Leo III. changed the naval 
administration, abolishing the .sujircme command, and making the 
Cibyrrhacot and .Aegean provinces separate independent themes 
unticr slralegoi. The change was due to two motives. There was 
a danger lest a commander of the whole navy should become over 

G worlul (indicated in the political role played by the navy before 
o's accession] j but apart from this, the general reform of Leo. 
which united civil and military powers in the some hands, naturally 
plac^ the commanders of the two branches of the navy on a new 
footing, by making them provincial governors. In this and the 
following reigns, the tendency was to neglect the fleet; the interest 
of the government was concentrated on the army. For a time 
this jiolicy was prosecuted with impunity, since the Omayj^ 
dynasty was growing weak, and then under the Abbasids, who 
transferred the capital from Damascus to Bagdad, the sea-power of 
the caliphate declined. But the neglect of the fleet was avenged in 
the 9th century, when Crete and Sicily were wrested from the 
Empire, tlic loss ol south Italy was imminent, and Moslem squad¬ 
rons sailed ill the Adriatic, losses and dangers which led to a 
roorganization of the navy under Ba-sil 1. and Leo VI. After tliis 
refmn we find the navy consisting of two main contingents: the 
imperial fleet (stationed at Constantinople), and the pirn’incial 
fleets, three in number, of (a) Cibyrrhacot theme, {b\ Aegean theme, 
(e) theme of Samos. A small distinct contingent was supplied by 
the Hardaitea who, natives of Mt. Lebanon, had been transplanted 
(partly to Pamphylia. partly to Epirus, the Ionian Islands, and 
PeloponncsuH). The imperial fleet seems to have consist^ of 
about loo warships manned by Z3.000 marines (the same men fought 
and rowed) ; the provincial fleets of 77 warsliips manned by 17,000. 
Wlien the fleets acted together, the admiral in supreme command 
lor the time was called the “ drungarios of the naval forces." The 
warships {tp 6 iumt, "dromonds") were mainly biremes, but there 
were also uniremes, built lor speed, called " giUlcya" (TuXarai). 
Pyrotechnic was an important dep^ment in the naval establish¬ 
ment; the manufacture of the terrible explosive known as h'ratW 
or matitu fin (sec Gkeek Fir*) was carefully guarded as a state 
Hcret. 

The navy, active and efficient in the loth century, is described by 
a military and therefore unprejudiced officer ol the nth as the 
(flory of Romania. But towards the end of the nth century it 
declined, the main cause .being the disorganization of the naval 
pros-inces of Asia Minor, whidi, as we saw. was a result of the 
Sdjuk conquest ol the interior. This decline bad important in¬ 
direct consequences; it led to the dependence of the Emi^ on the 
Venetian navy in the struggle with the Norman power, and for 
this help Venice exacted commercid privileges whitffi injured 
llyiantinc commerce and opened the door to the preponderant 
influences of the Venetians in eastern trade. In the p^od of 
the Palacologi the imperial navy, though small, was active; and the 
importance which it possessed for the state is illustrated ^ the 
^h rank at court which the admiral (who in the nth centur had 
fMzived the title of Great Duke, Wyar foil^) then occupied; the 
only minister who was superior to him was the Great Domestic. 

D^lemaey.—In protecting the state against the barbarian 
llte surrounded it, diplomacy was a weapon as important ii 
of the B^qaintine government as soldiers or fortifications 


The peace on the frontiers was maintained not only by strong 
military defences, but by more or less skilful management of 
the frontier peoples. In the later Empire this kind of diplomacy, 
which we may define as the science oj managing the barbarians, 
was practised as a fine art; its full development was due 
to Justinian. Its methods fall under three general heads, 
(i) One people was kept in check by means of another. The 
imperial government fomented rivalry and hatred among 
them. Thus Justinian kept the Gepidae in check by the 
Lombards, the Kuturgurs by the Utigurs, the Huns by the 
Avars. (2) Subsidies were given to the peoples on the frontiers, 
in return for which they undertook to defend the frontier 
adjacent to them, and to supply fighting men when called upon 
to do so. The chiefs received honours and decorations. Thus 
the Berber chiefs on the African border received a staff of 
silver, encrusted with gold, a silver diadem, white cloak, em¬ 
broidered tunic, &c. More important potentates were invested 
with a costlier dress. In these investitures precedence was 
carefully observed. The chiefs thus received a definite position 
in the Empire, and the rich robes, with the ceremony, appealed 
to their vanity. In some cases they were admitted to posts 
in the official hierarchy,—being created Patricians, Musters of 
soldiers, &c. They were extremely fond of such honours, and 
considered themselves lialf-Romans. Another mode of winning 
influence was to marry barbarian princes to Roman wives, and 
rear their sons in the luxury of the palace. Dissatisfied pre¬ 
tenders, defeated candidates for kingship, were welcomed at 
Constantinople. Thus there were generally some princes, 
thoroughly under Byzantine influence, who at a favourable 
opportunity could be imposed on their compatriots. Tlirough- 
out Justinian’s reign there was a constant influx of foreign 
potentates to Constantinople, and he overwhelmed them with 
attentions, pompous ceremonies and valuable presents. (3) Both 
these methods were already familiar to the Roman govern¬ 
ment, although Justinian employed them far more extensively 
and systematically than any of his predecessors. The third 
method was new and characteristic. The close connexion of 
religion and politics at Constantinople prepares us to find that 
Christian prop^anda should go hmd-in-hand with conquest, 
and that the missionary should co-operate with the soldier. The 
missionary proved an excellent agent. The typical procedure 
is as follows. In the land which he undertakes to convert, the 
missionary endeavours to gain the confidence of the king and 
influenti^ persons, and makes it a special object to enlist the 
sympathies of the women. If the king hesitates, it is suggested 
that he .should visit New Rome. 'Jbe attraction of this idea 
is irresistible, and when he comes to the capital, the pomp of 
his reception, the honours shown him by the emj>eror, and 
the splendour of the religious ceremonies overcome his last 
scruples. Thenceforward imperial influence is predominant in his 
dommion; priests become his advisers; a bishop is consecrated, 
dependent on the patriarch of Constantinople; and the bar¬ 
barians are transformed by the penetration of Byzantine ideas. 
By the application of these various means, Justinian established 
Roman influence in Nubia, Ethiopia and South Arabia, in the 
Caw^ian regions, and on the coast of the Buxine. The con¬ 
version of tiw Lazi (of Colchis^ was specially notable, and that 
of the Sabiri, who were politically important because they 
commanded the eastern pass of the Caucasus known as the 
Caspian Gates. It wilt be observed tliat the great prestige of 
the Empire was one of the conditions of the success of this 
policy. 

The policy liaff, of course, its dangers, and was severely criticized 
by one of Justinian's contemporaries, the historian Proc^us. 
Concessions enoouraged greater demands; the riches of the EmjiiR.- 
were revealed. It was a system, of course, which couM not beper- 
nuinently successful without milifary power behind it, and of course 
it was not infallible; but in principle it was well-founded, and 
proved of immeasurable value. Less prejudiced writers than 
Procopius fully admit the far-si^htedntss and dexterity of the 
emperor in bfs diplomatic activity. A full account ^ it will be 
found in DichTs Justinien. 

In the loth century we have again the means of observing 
how the government conducted its foreign policy on carefully 
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thought out principles. The Empire was then exposed to 
constant danger from Bulgaria, to inroads of the Magyars, 
and to attacks of the Russians. The key to the diplomatir 
system, designed to meet these dangers, was the cultivation of 
friendly relations with the Petchenegs, who did not menace 
the provinces cither by land or sea and could be incited to 
act against Russians, Bulgarians or Magyars. The system is 
explained in the treatise (known us De administrando imperio) 
(composed bythe emperor Constantine Porphyrogennetos(r.9So;. 
J'he series of these northern states was completed by the 
kingdom of the Khazars (between the Caucasus and the Don), 
with which the Empire bad been in relation since the time of 
Heraclius, who, to win its co-operation against Persia, promised 
his daughter in marriage to the king. Afterwards the Khazars 
gave two empresses to New Rome (the wives of Justinian II. 
and Constantine V.). Their almost civilized state steered 
skilfully between the contending influences of Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity, and its kings adopted the curious means of avoiding 
suspicion of partiality for either creed by embracing the neutral 
religion of the Jews. Commercial and political relations with 
the Khazars were maintained through the important outpost 
of the Empire at Cherson in the Crimea, which had been allowed 
to retain its republican constitution under a president 
(irpuireviui-) and municipal board (apxovrrs), though this free¬ 
dom was limited by the appointment of a siraiegos in 833, a 
moment at which the Khazars were seriously threatened by 
the Petchenegs. The danger to be feared from the Khazars 
was an attack upon Cherson, and it seems probable that this 
was a leading consideration with Leo III. when he wedded bis 
son Constantine V. to a Khazar princess. In the qth century 
it was an object of the government to maintain the Klmzars 
(whose army consisted mainly of mercenaries) against the 
Petchenegs ; and hence, if it should become necessary to hold 
the Khazars in check, the principle was to incite against them 
not the Petchenegs, but other less powerful neighbours, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and the people of “ Black Bulgaria " 
on the middle Volga (a state which survived till the Mongol 
conquest). 

For this systematic diplomacy it was necessary to collect 
information about the peoples whom it concerned. The ambas¬ 
sadors sent to the homes of barbarous peoples reported every¬ 
thing of interest they could discover. We owe to Priscus a 
famous graphic account of the embassy which he accompanied 
to the court of Attila. We possess an account of an embassy 
sent to the Turks in Central Asia in the second half of the 6th 
century, derived from an official report. Peter the Patrician 
in Justinian’s reign drew up careful reports of his embassies 
to the Persian court. When foreign envoys came to Con¬ 
stantinople, information was elicited from them as to the 
history and domestic politics of their own countries. It can 
be shown that some of the accounts of the history and customs 
of neighbouring peoples, stored in the treatise of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos reierred to above (fumi^ing numerous facts 
not to be found anywhere eke), were derived from barbarian 
ambassadors who visited Constantinople, and taken down by 
the imperial secretaries. We may conjecture with some pro¬ 
bability that the famous system of the Relationi, which the 
Venetian government required from its tunbassadors, goes back 
originally to Byzantine influence. 
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ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN (1848 1894), British biologist, 
was born at Kingston, Canada, on tlie 20th of May 1848, being 
the third son of the Rev. George Romanes, D.D., professor of 
Greek at the university of that town. Ho was educated in 
England, going in 1867 to Gonvillc anil Caius CoBege, Cam¬ 
bridge. He early formed an intimate friendship with Charles 
Darwin, whose theories he did much (hiring his life to popularize 
and support. When studying under Sir J. Burdon Sanderson 
at University College, London, in 1874 76, he began a .scries 
of researches on the nervous and locomotor systems of the 
Medusae and Echinodermata, which provided him with material 
for his Croonian lecture in 1876. Subsequently he continued 
the inquiry, partly in conjunction with Professor J. Cossar 
Ewart, and the results were published in Jelly-fish, Starrfish, 
and Sea-urchins (1885). Meantime he had been also devoting 
his attention to broader problems of biology. In i88t he 
published Animal Intelligence, and in 1883 Mental Evoiution 
in Animals, in which he traced the parallel development of 
intelligence in the animal world and in man. He followed up 
this line of argument in 1888 with Mental Evolution in Man, 
in which he maintained the essential similarity of the reasoning 
processes in the higher animals and in man, the highest of ali. 
In 1892 he brought out an Examination of Weismannism, in 
which he upheld the theory of the hereditability of acquired 
characters. In 1890 he left London and settled at Oxford, 
where he founded a lecture similar to the “ Rede ” of Cam¬ 
bridge, to be delivered annually on a scientific or literary topic. 
In 1893 he published the first part of Darmn and after Darwin, 
a work dealing with the development of the theory of organic 
evolution,and based on lectures,which he delivered as Fullerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal Institution in 1888-91; 
a second part appeared in 1895 after his death, which occurred, 
at Oxford on the 23rd of May 1894. 

Romanes was awarded the Bumey prize at Cambridge in 
1873 for an essay on “ Christian Prayer and General Laws.” 
Five years later, under the pseudonym “ Physieus," he issued 
A Candid Examination of Theism, in which he showed himsdf 
out of accord with orthodox religious beliefs. In 1882 he 
published an article on the " Fallacy of Materialism,” and in 
his Rede lecture of 1885 he appeared as a monist. Subse¬ 
quently his views again changed in the direction of orthodoxy, 
as is shown by his Thoughts on Religion, written shortly before 
his death and published in 1895. 

His Life and tetters, his widow, appeared in i B96. 

ROMAMIH, SAHUELE (1808-1861), Venetian historian, was 
born of a poor Jewish family at Trieste. Being left an orphan 
at an early age, he provided for his younger brothers and sister 
by giving French and German lessons. In 1821 he settled in 
Venice, where he afterwards traiwlated Hammer-Purgstall’s 
Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches into Italian. _He next pub- 
lii^ed his own Storia dei PopoLi Europei (Venice, 1843-4^). 
He taught in a private school and was sworn interpreter m 
German to the courts of justice; on the expulsion of the 
Austrians in 18^ he was appointed professor of history by 
the provisional government, and he lectured on Venet^ 
history at the Ateneo Veneto. In 1852 he began to publish 
his monumental Storia decumenlata di Venesia, but although he 
finidied the work, carrying it down to tte fall of the republic 
in 1798, he did not live to see the publication completM, as 
he died of apt^lexy on the 9th of September j86t; amoiw to,, 
papers were found all the documents which were to be 
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i86i "Thf tcntli and last volume was issued in 

DuhH.hi.r/*?!!’*.”'”'" on Venetian Instore were 

wori, wl n.**® (f’lorence, ,«75). Amon,. Ins'minor 

iVeSice '-r Slah di Vriiccw 

t' It/*’’ 7 ,ifo/o c U hu ultinn vuende (Venice, 

'II51), and Vnte:in uel rySt^ (Vemci', i«f>o). 

ROMAN LAW.' TJie term *' Roman law ” is indefinite and 
ambiguous, being u.sed in more titan one .sense. First, in a 
wide .sense, it comprehends the totality of the laws of the Roman 
state, which were observed by it.s subjects during about thirteen 
centuries, from Romulus to Justinian. In a .second and stricter 
nieuntng it indicates the law as consolidated by Justinian or 
m other words, the law contained in the Corpus Juris Civilis 
which IS the name that has been given .since the i6th century 
to Justinian s kjsliitivc works as a whole, and distinguishes 
liiem from the Corpus funs Canonici. In this acceptation it 
1. equivalent to, and is often called, “ civil law ” us contrasted 
with canon law. In a third and loose sense Roman law em¬ 
bryos in addition to the Corpus Juris, the interpretations of it 
after Justinian by medieval and modem courts, jurists and 
commentators adapting it to the customs and laws of their 
own countries and times. The German expression, for example, 
modernrs (or heultges) romischts Rechi, indicates the Roman 
law as It was applied in Germany in modern limes. Such 
medieval and modern interpreUition, however, is also some¬ 
times expressed, m Englisli usage at least, h\ the term “ civil 
law as contrasted with native or common law; writers in 
•his field being asually styled civilians rather than Romanists. 

It is to the Ronmn law in the first of the above-mentioned three 
significations that the present article is devoted 

1 ;cT" must be treated 

historically. Nearly all systems of positive law are the product 
Ntevuity less of an historic dcvelopment,but the Roman 

this great advantage over other systems, tliat it 
•lULT homogeneous body complete in itself. 

■Ml. ’ womans were comparatively little indebted to 

did borrow ‘aand, when they 

T and institutions from others, they 

gmerally transformed or modified these in adapting them to 

‘hat they became subsSalb 
Roman. Moreover, the various stages of progress of the law 

teTraJel*in““i‘'^v’‘ and ultimate consolidation can 

“"broken continuity. Beginning in 755 n.c. the 
’ accepted date of the foundation of Rome, it con- 

inW*fr 1^ ‘h® Ju'it'nian in A.n. 565. Allow¬ 

ing for the first three centuries being without historic evidence 
we have ot least on authenticated evolution of about 1000 years’ 

Of no other system of law, ancient or modern, ^n ^yS 
like the same thing be said. ' ° 

"'®‘hod of historic treatment there have 
t^ S '^■‘hout going into these, it is eno5 

to My that the subject may be treated from two sides viz 
fclation to the external sources of the^law 
loading thcrem the political and social conditions and the 
oJfA changes at different periods affectinc 

I™ law, as well as the m^es in which Ac 

knowSTnt !‘“h^ ’“a hterature from which our 

•n f 1 dw'ved ; on the other side it may be treated 

n •‘'’i departments or institutions of the law 

development or changes through time or circuit 
tance, such as marriage, slavery, property, and so forth This 
ewesponds to what Leibnitz deseVibed <^’eM S f«/ 

& father ouTof vS^ 

Of comse it 1$ possible to treat the historic sources of the kw 

^stitutional and literary, independently of the doctrines and 
: but uidess both are discussed the’field 
of Roman law is not covered. Both the extermd sSd the 

SrteV MdTife o'Tn'a/ *>83 l^n rcliSU^ 
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j internal history, however, may be treated together or in a 

' irrat‘ed'rthrr.i ‘•’«= '"b^c? 

I'affS^tl^^ P*"*®.*’ constitutional events 

about these being given in separate articles. ^ 

a mkXTh?nn°" "^tbe Roman law have as 

a rule, tor the purpose of systematic treatment divided the 
su^ect into definite historic periods. GibboMn the 
^th chapter of his Decline and Fatt of the Roman 
Entire, seems to liave been the first to suggest this bMoru 
mode of treatment, though the particular periods of 'Pw**- 

atout°?hr^® h “ symmetry of 

^ t hundrrf years each) are not satisfactorv.s In the 
present article the division made by Muirhead in bis article in the 
9th edition (if this Encyclopaedia into five historic epochs has 
been left unaltered. These are : (i) the recal neriod ■ ■ 

Reouhr'*’''“n a"® ‘^"m the «Lbhiem (rf the 

Republic until the subjugation of central and southern Italy 

if the Sblk representingthe latter hilf 

01 me Republic , (4) the jur naturale and maturity of Roman 
jurisprudence, representing the period of the Empire untfl^L 
b^imung of the reip of Diocletian ; (5) the peritS of codifica- 
to Justinian. Not that there is any 
sharp or fundamental division between these or, indeed, between 
nftft The law is a unity : it has its roots in the 

past and grows with the nation itself, and, like it, decays • there 
s no break m its continuity. The division is mad’i merely 
for convenient treatment of the subject ^ 

It must be kept in view that our knowledge of Roman customs 
and laws earlier than the XII. Tables and even fo 7 mme t^e 
after them cannot be based on strict historical evidence- it is 

iZtlke conjectural, and different liters 

will take different views according to the rektive value they 
place upon this or that piece of presumptive evidence. ^ 

article! ^ ^ 

I. Thf, Regal Period 
i. The People and the Law. 

The Beginnings of the State.—Tht early Romans were 
^ffermt from other Indo-European commu~ Tthek 
rasential characteristics. The tribe the clan th. f.^ti 

pr?oTto^tcX?Ttl‘^“p“^^^^^ course of develojmmf 
Sms of^LivJ fractional 

revCdTnir historians, 

regMdi^ the foundation of Rome and its early political and 

^ earliest period of their existence as a 

subjected to the govern- 
ment of a king (r«), with a council of elders (f«»«<««) Mid an 
assembly of burghers {comitia curiata). 

It used to be a somewhat common opinion that the primitive 
Romans were a sort of nmal^m of three different raceL-Utin 

"P'"'"" « mainly based upon the 
ti^adition that the state was originally formed by a union of 
three trto cdled Ramnes, Titi« and Lucer^, \l!i 

5 the Etmt,^*'" 

Rom! , ™®®*";. ■I'ftempU have even been made to find in the 
Roman lawsand institutions tracesof the influence ofeach of these 
rwe.s, and espwially of the first tvio—patria potestas and manus 
for example, being attnbuted to the Latin or dominant race • 
adoption and c^farreation to the Sabine; forms “d^c- 

^“®®®' *'®-) Etruscan.* But Sis 
attrwhve theory of a uniwi of three races, apart from the 
suyicion of a symbolic trichotomy (ires friiasfdue to kter 
times, is based on no substantial evidence many of Uie 

'"™'-»'*• •/ 

■iSifiSX.SSS!"' '■*•*“*" '“I “. '•»«. w !-!. 

existence of the tribe* altogeiher. but 
pWfenrrAhJ*!:;HoHseadoriTs Encyklo- 
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institutions attributed to the Sabines and Etruscans were, as 
Mommsen and others have shown, common to all peoples of 
Greck-ltalian slock, and could not be strange to the Latias. 
We must hold that the Romans were essentially a Latin 
race, though influenced by a considerable admixture 
with Sabine and, to a lesser degree, Etruscan races (see 
Rome). 

Patnetans, Clients and Plebeians .—But whatever their ethno¬ 
graphic descent, it is pretty certain that the Roman civitas 
DMiioaM was in the earliest period an organization that was 
of the patriarchal in its essence, but in which there was to be 
people, distinguished, on the one hand, a dominant class enjoy¬ 
ing all the rights of citizenship, and, on the other, a semi-servile 
or quasi-vassal class excluded from such rights. The former class 
were called patricii or Quirites ;' the latter were called clientes 
and (later) plebeii. 

Patricians.—Thtre. was part of the law of Rome that even in 
the Empire was known by the name of jus Quiritium, and this 
in the regal period was the only law. The patricians at 
first were the Quirites, and prior at least to the time of 
-Servius Tullius they alone enjoyed rights under this law. 
From their number the council of elders was .selected ; they 
alone could take part in the curiate comitia; they alone could 
t ontract a lawful marriage and make a testament; in a word, 
nil the peculiar institutions of early Rome were for their benefit 
alone. 

But these riglihs and prerogatives they enjoyed as members 
of gentes or clans, the clans being aggregations of families bear¬ 
ing a common name and theoretically at least tracing 
their descent from a common ancestor. These clans, of 
which there were normally three hundred altogether 
according to a rather doubtful tradition, were organized consti¬ 
tutionally in curies. Of the cajries, again, there were thirty in 
all, there being probably ten in each of the three tribes, organized 
primarily for military and secondarily for political and religious 
purposes. Though for the federation of the curiae and gentes 
Rome required a common ruler and common institutions, 
religious, military and political, yet it was long before such 
federation into a state displaced entirely the separate institu¬ 
tions of the several gentes. Every clan had its own cult peculiar 
to its own memfjers. It had its common property and its 
common burial-place. It probably had some common council 
or a.ssembly, for we read not only of special gentile customs, 
but of gentile statutes and decrees. Tradition records instances 
of wars waged by individual gentes, indicating that they had 
the right to require military service alike from their members 
and dependants. Widows and orphans of deceased clansmen 
were under the guardianship of the gens or of some particular 
member of it to whom the trust was specially confided. If a 
clansman left no descendants, his property passed to his fellow- 
gentiles. Finally, its members were always entitled to rely 
upon its assistance, to have maintenance When indigent, to be 
ransomed from captivity, and to be avenged when killed or 
injured. 

Along with the gentiles there were in Rome from the earliest 
period other persons known by the name of ciienles (clients). 
ciieaie. wholly unknown. Some of them may 

have been the original inhabitants of Rome and their 
descendants, but more probably they were mostly immigrants 
from other communities or citizens of conquered towns whom 
the Romans were unable or unwilling to treat as slaves. Some 
may have been slaves to whom liberty ie facta had been given. 
Following a custom familiar both to Latins and Sabines, such 
persons were placed under the protection of the heads of 
patrician families. The relationship was hereditary on both 
sides, and known as that of patron and client, llie client ’ 

> The derivation of the name is uncertain, and ancient writers 
difiered about it. It probably comes either from juiris, a Sabine 
word for a spear, or from curia. The derivation fiom Cures is 
inadmissible. See Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsrecht (1887, 1888), iii. 1, 
P ja. 

> The derivation of elieni from cluere indicates the retetionship— 
one who is called on, who hearkens. The theory that clientage 
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Iwcame a dependent member of his patron’s clan—not gentilis 
but gentilieius. His patron had to provide him with what 
was necessary for his sustenance and that of his family; and, 
as ownership or possession of lands increased in extent, it 
was prolmbly not unusual for the patron or his gens to give 
him during pleasure a plot of land to cultivate for himself. 
The patron had, moreover, to as.sist him in his transactions 
with third parties, and obtain redress for him when injured. 
The client, on the other hand, had to maintain his patron's 
interests by every means in his power. But the advantage 
must have been chiefly on the side of the client, who, without 
becoming a citizen, obtained directh the protection of his 
patron and his clan, and indirectly that of the state. A iaige 
number of clients attached themselves to and received protection 
from the king as patron—“ royal clients.'’ as Cicero calls them. 

The plebeians (plebs, from irKfjbiK, meaning crowd), as dis ■ 
tittguished from the clients, must be regarded as a hetero¬ 
geneous mass of non-gentile freemen. It used to be 
the prevailing opinion among modem writers, following * **'*''• 
the Roman historians, that the plebeians existed as a body 
sinw the very beginning of the city. They were thought to be 
mainly composed of immigrants and refugees who, while being 
allowed personal liberty, declined to submit themselves to « 
patron. But recently a theory of Mommsen, based on solid 
philological and other grounds, has obtained wide adhesion 
and tends to become the dominant one. Mommsen’s view is 
that at first there were only two da.sscs in the community, the 
patricians and clients, or, in other words, that the only plebeians 
were the clients who, as such, possessed only quasi-liberty 
(Halbjreikeii). and that it was not till after n century or two 
that the practice of voluntary clientage began to decay and the 
class of plebeian freemen arose. This was partly due to gentes 
dying out, so that the clients attached to them were left without 
patrons; partly to the numbers of foreigners at Rome (through 
tran.spiantation of the inhabitants of conquered cities and 
otherwise) having become so large that they felt themselves 
suflUciently powerful to do without protection; and partly to 
other causes.^ 

However this be, it is generally admitted that, during the 
latter part of the present epoch at least, plebeians existed 
as a body composed of individuals of mixH races not united 
by any gentile organizations of their own nor attached to any 
Roman gentes. Tradition attributes to Muma the formation 
of gilds or societifti of craftsmen, such as potters, carpenter, 
gold- and silver-smiths {coUegia opificum) at Rome, eight or 
nine in number. This, though probably a myth as regards 
Numa, may be taken as slight evidence of the creation among 
the plebeians of associations for trade and other purposes, 
that to some extent compensated them for the want of gentile 
organization. These gilds seem to have 'had a common cull 
and a common council to arrange disputes and consolidate 
customs. Between the brethren {sodales) there was a bond 
of close alliance and interdependence, each owing duty to 
the other similar to what might be claimed from a guest or'a 
kinsman. 

The Regulatives of PuHic and Private Order. —It- would be 
absurd to expect any definite system of late in' those early 'times. 
What passed for it was a composite of fds, jus and iMti mares, 
whose several limits and characteristics it is extrerariy difificult 
to define. This may to some extent be accounted for by the 
fact that much of what was originally within the domain’ of 
fas, once it had come to be enforced by secular tribunals, and 
thus had the sanction of human authority, was no longer 
distinguishable from jus -, while it may be that othew of its 
behests, once pontifical punishments for their contravention 
had gone into cksuetude, sank to nothing higher tbaii precepts 
oi b^ mores. 


arose from the volmitary subjection oi poorer citizens' tb Hie rtdfi 
is an hypothesis'suppotted by no satisfactory authority:- ' ' * 

• Mommsen; Slaemrecbl.'m. i. pp. 06 seq: andpp.-izy seq. Rot a 
difierSnt View, KSrtOwa, Rbm. Keehttgeschirkte, i. Os. Cf. ChO. tUitO' 
904-8), 1. 11-12. - -- 


furid. des Remains (and ed., 1904- 
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By jui ’ understood tlie will of Jie pod', tlie laws given 
by heaven for men on earth, much of it regulative of ceremonial, 
_ but a by no means insignificant part embodying rules 
of condurt. It appears to have had a wider range 
than JUS. It forbade that u war should be undertaken without 
the prescribed fetuil eeremtinial, and required that faith should 
Im! kept even with an enemy when a promise had been made 
to him under sanction of an oath. It enjoined hospitality to 
foreigners, because the stranger guest was presumed, equally 
with his entertainer, to l)c an object of solicitude to a higher 
power. It punished murder, for it was the taking of a god- 
given life ; the sale of a wife by her husband, for she had 
liecome his partner in all things human and divine ; the lifting 
of a hand against a parent, for it was subversive of the first 
bond of .society and religion,—the reverence due by a child 
to those to whom he owed Itis existence ; incestuous connexions, 
fur they defiled the altar ; the false oath and the broken vow. 
for they were an insult to the divinities invoked ; the dis¬ 
placement of a Imundary or a landmark, not so much because 
the act was provocative of feud, us Ix-cause the march-.stone 
itself, us the guarantee of peaceful neighbourhood, was under 
the guardianship of the gods. Some breaches of fas were 
expiuble, usually by a peace-offering to the offended god; 
others were inexpiable. When an offence was inexpiable, 
the punishment was usually what is called sacraHo capitis. 
excommunication and outlawry of the oflendcr. The precepts 
of the las therefore were not mere exhortations to a blamelass 
life, but closely approached to laws, whose violation was 
visited with punishments none the less effective that they 
were religious rather than civil. 

The derivation of the word jus is disputed. The usual deri¬ 
vation is from the Sanskritl.> “ join, bind or unite,” from 
which some deduce as its signification “ timt which 
"*■ binds,” “ the bond of society,” others “ tliat which 
is regular, orderly or fitting.” Ilrial identifies it with the 
/as or jaus of tire Vedas, and the jaes or jaos of the Zend- 
Avesta—words whose exact meaning is controverted, but 
which he interprets as " divine will or power.” “ If Ureal’s 
definition can be adopted we obtain a very significant inter¬ 
pretation of the words addressed by the presiding magistrate 
to the assembled comitia in asking them whether they assented 
.to a law proposed by him,— Velitis, jubeatis, Quirites, &r., 
“ Is it your pleasure, Quirites, and do you hold it as the divine 
will, that,” and so on. As legislation by the comitia of the 
curies and centuries was regarded as a divine offin;, and their 
vote might be nullified by the fathers on the ground that there 
liad been a defect in the auspicia, and the will of the gods 
consequently not clearly ascertained, this explanation of 
Urial’s seems not without support,—vox populi vax dei. If it 
he right, then the main difference lietween fas and jus was 
that the will of the gods, which both embodied, was in the 
one declared by inspired and in the other by merely human 
agency. 

This jus might be the re.sult cither of traditional and inveter¬ 
ate custom {jus morihus cansliMum) or of statute (Ic.v).* As 
to the customs, it can well be believed that at the outset they 
were far from uniform; tliat not only the customs of tlie 
three original tribes but those also ot the different getiles varied, 

■ Brtel derives las from the Greek 11 signifies the divinelv 

inspired word. BrCal et Badly, 101. 

* Neu». rev. ktst. (iSS.p.p.'Oos. But see J. Schmidt in Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, lii. 3ion. 

• For the distinction between /m and Ics. see Mitteis, Rdmuckes 
PrivalrtcU (1908), i. 30 s«q. There is some controversy about 
the etymology of the word lex. See Brfial, l.c. p. 610; Shmidt 
in Mommsen, S.H. hi. 308 n. While kx is often used like 

to express taw generally, it early acquired two distinct meanings, 
VIS, (I) an obligation of any kind expressly incorporated in a 
onvate deed {kx privala). as in the phrases kx maaelpii, kx 
ivukactus. Ac.: (2) a comitial enactment, lienee occasionally 
calln) k* publica IGaius, 1. 3 and 11. 104). But by the jurists 
ot the Republic this latter meaning was extended ao as to cover 
ail laws resulting from the mil of the people, including, for 
exaipple. plebiscites and even senatorial or proconsular ordinances 
musdaUe). 


and that they only gradually approximated, and in course 
of time consolidated into a general jus Quiritium. Of 
legislation there was, so far as is known, practically almost 
nothing. 

What went by the name of bout mores (as distinct from 
jus moribus constilutum) must also be regarded as one of the 
regulativcs of public and private order. Part of what 
fell within their sphere might also be expressly 
regulated by jas or jus ; but there was much that 
was only gradually brought within the domain of these last, 
and even down to the end of the Republic not a little that 
remained solely under the guardianship of the family tribunal 
or the censor’s regimen morum. The functions of those who 
took charge of btini mores were twofold: sometimes they 
restrained by publicly condemning—though they could not 
prevent—the ruthless and unnecessary exercise of legal right, 
as, for example, that of the head of the house over his depend¬ 
ants, and sometimes they supplied deficiencies in the law by 
requiring observance of duties that could not be enforced by 
any legal process. Dutiful service, respect and obedience 
Irom inferiors to superiors, chastity, and fidelity to engagements, 
express or implied {fides), were among the officio that were 
thus iuculcatcd, and whose neglect or contravention not only 
affected the reputation, but often entailed punishments and 
disabilities, social, political or religious. It was the duty ut 
those in authority to enforce their observance by such 
animadversio as they thought proper—the palerjamilias in 
his family, the gens among its members, the king in relation 
to the citizens generally; and many a wrong was prevented 
not by fear of having to make reparation to the party injured 
but by the dread of the penalties that would follow conduct 
unbecoming an upright citizen. 

That the bulk of the law during the regal period was 
customary is universally admitted, and that no laws were 
committed to writing prior to the XII. Tables is 
generally believed. Vet the jurist Pomponius, a 
cimtemjiorary of Hadrian, speaks of certain laws 
enacted by the comitia of the curies, which he calls leges regiae 
and which, he says, were collected by one Sextus Papirius, 
a prominent citizen in the reign of 'Parquinius Superbus, under 
the name of Jus Papirianum.* We arc also told by Paul 
that this work was commented on by a certain Granius Flaccus,’’ 
who was, it is supposed, of the time of J ulius Caesar or Augustus. 
No remains of this Jus Papirianum are extant, but we have a 
considerable number of so-called leges regiae cited by Livy, 
Dionysius and others, which contain rules of the private 
law relating almost entirely to matters of fas and which appear 
to have b^'n enacted under the kings. We are also told by 
Servius, the commentator on Virgil, that there was a work 
knoivn to Virgil called de Ritu Sacrorum, in which leges regiae 
were collected.® The authenticity of these laws, however, 
Ls disputed, and the question is one of difficulty. Some modern 
writers of high authority {e.g. Mommsen) hold that the Jus 
Papirianum is an apocr>'phal compilation made from ponti¬ 
fical records about the dose of the Republic.’ It has even 
been attributed (the suggestion was first made apparently by 
Gibbon) to Granius Flaccus himself. Nevertheless, the internal 
evidence from the character and language of the laws them¬ 
selves (apart from the weight that must be given to the testimony 
of Pomponius, Servius and other ancient writers) is favourable 
to their great antiquity, and it is best to accept the view that 
the leges regiae are authentic remains of laws of the regal 
period. Tliis does not, however, involve the belief that they 
were collected by Papirius, nor that they were enactments 
of the comitia curiaia, as Pomponius says. They seem rather 
to have been regulations made by the king at his own band, 

* Dig. i. t.2,i 2 and § 36. In the latter passage Papirius is given 
the praenomcn Pubhas. 

‘ big. I. 16 . 144- 

• Serv.. in Aeneii, la, 836. cited in Bruns, Ponies, p. 3. 

’ It has been suggested (hat a work of the jurist Manilius men¬ 
tioned by Pomjiomus (Dig. i. 2. a. 8 39) is its source (ZeHschrijt'd. 
Sav. Slift. xxiv. 420). 
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or perhaps old-established customs formulated by the higher 
pontiffs and ascribed to the kin^s.^ 

It is also stated by Dionysius that under Servius Tullius 
various laws, fifty in number, dealing with contracts and delicts, 
were enacted in the comitia of the curies.'* But we have no 
corroboration of this, and recent writers are now generally 
agreed in regarding the statement as a legend. 

ii. Rejorms oj Servius Tullius. 

It is generally agreed that towards the end of the regal 
period, and connect^ with the king traditionally called Servius 
Tullius, a great reform of the constitution took place, which 
exercised much influence on the subsequent development of 
the law. No doubt there is a good deal of myth attached to 
the name of Servius, who seems to have been regarded by later 
Romans os a popular monarch, like Alfred by the English, but 
the main features of the traditional account of the constitutional 
reforms of this period may be taken as based on fair presumptive 
evidence. That all of them indeed were evolved from one 
brain is hardly credible, and tliat some of them were in observ¬ 
ance de facto before being made constitutionally binding is 
very likely. 

'^e design attributed to Servius was that of altering the old 
constitution in order to promote an advance towards equality 
between patricians and plebeians. He is credited with having 
desired, on the one hand, to ameliorate tlie po.sition of the 
plebs and, on the other, to make them bear a proportionate 
.sliare of the burdens of tire state—in particular, to serve in 
the army and contribute to the war ta.\ (iribtUum). He effected 
this by giving them qualified rights of citizenship, not indeed 
by admitting them into the gentile orgwizations, but by creat¬ 
ing a new political assembly of a distinctly military character 
in which they as well as the gentiles could take part. The 
so-called Servian reforms may be roughly summarized under 
the following four heads, viz. (i) a division of the Roman 
territory within the city walls into four local wards called 
iribus (to which a number of tribes outside the city—/riias 
ri«t/ifae—were afterwards in course, of time added); (2) the 
establishment of a register of the citizens (census) which w^ 
to contain, in addition to a record of the strength of their 
families, a statement of the value of their lands, with the slaves 
and cattle employed in their cultivation, and which was to be 
revised periodically ; (3) a division of the people, os appearing 
in tlic census, into five classes for military pu^oses, determined 
by the value of their holdings in land and its appurtenances, 
with a subdivision of each cliws into so-called cenluriae ; (4) the 
creation of a new assembly with legislative power called coiniUa 
emturiata, in which the vote was to be taken by cenluriae. 
While it may be an open question how far these reforms, and 
particularly the institution of the centuriate comitia, were 
actually due to Servius, or only a result of his arrangements, 
the whole conception of the new constitutiop is obviously of 
early date and indicative of considerable statesmanship, 

The plebeians were tlicreby made constitutionally part of 
tlie populus Romanus ; they became citizens (Quirites).^ They 
got commercium and ako connubium so far that their marriages 
inter se were recognized as legal marriages. Rights and duties 

> See Clark, Hist, of Rom. Law (1906), i. 16-19 ; Kipp, Gesckichle 
4. Quellen (1901), pp. 24-25. The most comprehensive treatise 
on these royal laws, which also contains references to the earlier 
literature, is that of Voigt, Ubndie Leges Regiae (Leipzig. 1876). 
An exhaustive collection of them, including numerous references 
to royal institutions by Livy, Dionysius and others, is given in 
Bruns, Fontes Juris, 6th ed. i. 1 ssq. Another collection is in 
Cir^, Textes, 3rd ed. pp. 3 seq. 

- Dion. iv. 10. 13. 

' The view of some recent writers that the plebeians had at all 
times participated in the jus Quiritium and were admitted to the 
curlate comitia and even had gentile rights (see Lend in Holt- 
zendorS’s EueyktopSdit d. RecUswisstiHukaft, 6th ed. i. gonn. 
I. a. and authorities there cited), must be decidedly negatived. 
Not only does it render the whole traditiem about the Servian 
reforms untrustworthy, but the accounts of the struggles between 
patricians and plebs in the early Republic are left Imgely urithout 
meaning 


were so far to be measured by each citizen's position as a holdct 
of lands; the amount of land (including slaves and cattle 
appurtenant thereto)^ held by him on (^uiritariun title was 
to determine the nature of the military service he was to render, 
the tribute he was to pay, and his right to take part in the new 
political assembly. It is indeed (irobablc that a good while 
before Servius the conception ol individual ownership of lands 
and things necessary for their cultivation had been reached, 
and that such ownership was recognized not only among the 
gentiles, but ako de facto even more largely among the plebeians. 
'I'he common lands of the gentes had become split up, to a 
considerable extent, among families and individuals. However 
this be, the creation of the census ensured, as far as possible, 
certainty of title, as it was declared that no transfers of property 
enrolled in it would be recognized unless made by public con¬ 
veyance with observance ot certain prescribed formalities.** 
The form of conveyance thus legally sanctioned was railed 
originally maneupium, afterwards iiiancipium, and at a still 
later period mancipatio, while the hinds and other things that 
were to pas., by it came to be known as res mancipH (or maneipi). 
Hence arose a distinction of great importance in the law ol 
property (which lasted tilt Justinian lornuilly abolishtxl it), 
between res maneipi and res nec mancipi ; the former being 
transferable only by mancipation or surrender in court, the 
latter by simple delivery (sec infra, p. 541). 

iii. Institutions of the Private l.aw. 

Law of the Family.^ —The word familia in Roman law hud 
at once a more extensive and a more limited meaning tlian 
it has in its Englkh form. Husband, wife and n* 
children did not necessarily constitute an independ- paMotum 
ent family among the Romans, as with us, nor were 
they all necessarily of the same one. Those formed a family 
who were all subject to the power—originally tnanusj later 
potestas or fus —of the same head (paterfamilias). The pater¬ 
familias was himself a member ol tjie family only in the sense 
in which a king is a member of the community over which 
he rules. He might have a whole host dependent on him, 
wife and sons and daughters, and daughters-in-law and grand¬ 
children by hk sons, and possibly remoter descendants related 
through males; so long as they remained subject to him 
they constituted but one family, that was split up only on liis 
death or loss of citizenship. But if his wife had not passed in 
tmnum (a result apparently unknown among the patricians at 
this period), she did not b^omc a member of his family; she 
remained a member of the family in which she was born, or, 
if its head were dtx:eased or she had been emancipated, she 
constituted a family in her own person. Both sons and 

‘ Modern writers arc not agreed as to whether movable res 
mancipi were included with lands in the valuation of property 
for fixing the claaaes. 

* Or else by ceteio in jure, though this may not have been before 
the xn. Tables, and it was in any case of very limited operation, 

■ On tribal family and matriarebate among the Romans in pre¬ 
historic times, consult Westermarck, History of Human Marriage 
(London, 1891); Post, Grundriss der etknologiscktn Jurisprudent 
(1894), i. 15-1C0. Familia and family are used in this section 
so.ely to designate the group of free persons subject by birth, 
marriage or adoption to the same paterfamilias. Strictly the word 
familta meant the household and all belonging to it. It had also 
the following principal meanings: (1) a gnu or branoh of a gens 
(group ot families in the stricter sense); (2) the whole body of 
agnatic kinsmen {familia communi jure) ; (3) the family estate 
or palrimonium, as in the provisions of the XII. Tables about 
intestate succession, e.g, adgnalus proximus familiam kabeto ; 
(4) the family slaves collectively, as in the phrase familta rustica. 
See Mommsen, Slaatsr. iii. 10 n. 16 o. 22; Rivier, 1‘rMs dn strait 
de famine romain (Paris, 1891), { i. 

’ This word manus, though in progress of time used technically 
to express the power (band) of a busband over his wife in familia, 
was originally the genm'ic term for all the rights exercised, not only 
over the things belonging but also over the persons subject to the 
head of the house—as seen, for example, in the words " manu< 
mission " and " emancipation.” Cf. fast. i. 5 pr. It should be 
observed that among uncivilized peoples there is always a very 
small vocabulary, and the same word often baa to do duty in several^ 
senses— e.g. ftmilia, mancipium, nexum, caput. 
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daughters on emancipation ceased to be of the family of the 
paterfamilias who had emancipated them. A daughters 
children could never as such be members of the family ol their 
maternal grandfather ; for childreti bom in lawful marrii^ 
followed the family of their father, while those who were illegiti¬ 
mate ranked from the moment of birth as patresfamilias and 
malresfamilias. 

With the early Romans, as with the Hindus and the Greeks, 
marriage was a religious duty a man owed alike to his ancestors 
and to himself. Believing that the happiness of the 
dead in another world depended on their proper 
burial and on the periodical renewal by their descendants of 
prayers and feasts and offerings for the repose of their souls, it 
was incumbent upon him above all things to perpetuate his 
race and his family cult. The Romans were always strictly 
monogamous. In taking to himself a wife, he was about to 
detach her from her father’s house and make her a partner of 
his family mysteries. With the patrician at least this was to 
be done only with divine approval, a.seertained by auspicia. 
His choice was limited to a woman with whom he had eonnubium 
(imyaiua) or right of intermarriage. This was a matter of 
stale arrangement; and in the regal period Roman citizens 
could have it outside their own bounds only with members of 
states with which they were in alliance, and with which they 
were connected by the bond of common religious observances. 
A patrician citizen, therefore, if his marriage was to be reckoned 
lawful {justae nupiiae), had to wed either a fellow-patrician or 
a woman who was a member of an allied community. In either 
rase it was essential that she should be outside his sobrinal 
circle, I'.e. more remote in kinship than the sixth degree. The 
ceremony was a religious one, conducted by the chief pontiff 
and the flamen of Jupiter, in piesence of ten witnesses, repre- 
.sentatives probably of the ten curies of the bridegroom’s tribe, 
and was known as farreum or fonfarreatio. Its effect was to 
dissociate the wife entirely from her father’s house, and to make 
her a memlier of her husband’s; for confarreate marriage in¬ 
volved in mannm conventio, the passage of the wife into her 
husband’s “ hand ” or power, provided he was himself pater- 
lamilias ; if he was not, then, though nominally in his hand, 
she was really subject like him to his family head. Any pro¬ 
perty she had of her own—which was possible only if she hud 
. been independent before marriage—passed to him as a matter 
of course ; if she' had none, her paterfamilias usually provided 
her a dowry (das), which shared the same fate. In fact, so far 
as her patrimonial interests were concerned, she was in much 
ihe same position as her children ; and on her husband’s death 
.she had a share with them in his inheritance as if she had been 
one of his daughters. In other respects manus conferred more 
limited rights than patria potestas ; for Romulus is said to have 
ordained that, if a man put away his wife except for adultery 
or one or two other grave offences, he forfeited his estate half 
to her and half to Ceres, while if he sold her he was to be given 
over to the infernal gods.' 

Patria potestas was the name given to the power exercised 
by a father, or by his paterjamtlias if he was himself in pateslaie, 
p^riM '**'**^ fnstae nuftiae. The Roman 

eoNatae. boasted that it was a right enjoyed by none 

but Roman citizens; and it certainly was peculiar to 
them in this sense, that nowhere else, except perhaps among 
the Latin race from which they had sprung, did the paternal 
power attain such an intensity. The omnipotence of the 
paterfamilias and the condition of utter subjection to him of 
his children in potestate became greatly modified in the course 
of centuries; but originally the children, though in public 

' See Plutarch, Rom. 2J ; Marquardt. R«m. Alterl. v. 7. The 
(question whether a huslwnd roukt in early law sell his wife is one 
on which modern writers are not agreed. The better opinion is 
I hat he could not do so if the marriage was by confarreation. Apart 
Irom the tee regia above mentioned, it would have been incon¬ 
sistent with htur dignity as materfamiiias. There is certainly no 
trace of its having been done. In marriages by coemption and 
,tiwt, on the other hand, it is not improbable that it was allowed, 
,HM|iii(h here alto there is no evidence of it. 


life on an equality with the house-father, in private life, and so 
long as the potestas lasted, were .subordinated to him to .such 
an extent as, according to the letter of the law, to be in his hand“ 
little better than his slaves. They could have nothing of their 
own : all they earned was his ; and, though it was quite common 
when they grew up for him to give them peeulia, “ cattle of their 
own,” to manage for their own benefit, these were only de facto 
theirs, but de jure his. For offences committed by them outside 
the family circle, for which he wa,s not prepared to make 
amends, he had to surrender them to the injured party, just 
like slaves or animals that had done mischief. If his right to 
them was disputed, he used the same action for its vindication 
that he employed for asserting his ownership of his field or his 
hou.se: if they were stolen, he proceeded against the thief by 
an ordinary action of theft; if for any reason he had to transfer 
them to a third party, it was by the same form of conveyance 
that he used for the transfer of things inanimate. Nor was 
this all; for, according to the old formula recited in that sort 
of adoption known as adrogation, he had over them the power 
ol life and death, jus vitae neeisque. 

It might happen that a marriage was fruitless, or that a 
man saw all his .sons go to the grave before him, and that 
the paterfamilias had thus to face the praspect of the xrfrog*- 
extinction of his family and of his own descent to ttoaaae 
the tomb without posterity to make him blessed. To aioptioa. 
obviate so dire a misfortune, he resorted to the practiee of 
adoption, so common in India and Greece. If it was a palrr- 
familias that he adopted, the process was called adrogation 
(adrogatio); if it was a filiusfamilias it was simply adaptio. 
The latter, unknown probably in the earlier regal period, was, 
as we first know it, a somewhat complicated conveyance of 
a son by his natural parent to his adopter, the purpose of course 
being expressed; its effect was simply to transfer tlic child 
from the one family to the other. But the former was much 
more serious, for it involved the extinction of one family that 
another might be perpetuated. It was therefore an affair of 
state. It had to be approved by the pontiff.s, who probably 
had to satisfy themselves that there were relatives of the adro- 
gatee to attend to the manes of the ancestors whose cult he was 
renouncing ; and on their favourable report it had to l>c .sanc¬ 
tioned by a vote of tlie curies, as it involved the deprivation 
of his gens ol their possible right of succession to him and 
possible prejudice to creditors through capitis deminutio. If 
It was sanctioned, then the adrogatus, from being himself the head 
of a house, sank to the position of a filiusfamilias in the house 
of his adopting parent; if he had had wife or children subjert 
to him, they passed with him into his new family, and so did 
everything that belonged to him and that was capable of 
transmission from one person to another. The adopting 
parent acquired potestas over the adopted child exactly as if 
he were the issue of his body; while the latter enjoyed in his 
new family the same rights exactly that he would have had if 
he had been bom in it. 

The manus and the patria potestas represent the masterful 
aspects of the patrician’s domestic establishment. Its conjugal 
and parental ones, however, thou^ not so prominent 
in the pages of the jurists, are not to be lost sight 
The patrician family in the early history of the law was , 
governed as much by fas as by jus. The husband was priest 
in the family, but wife and children alike assisted in its prayers, 
and took part in the sacrifices to its lares and penates. As the 
Greek called his wife the house-mi.stress, SsWoisa, so did the 
Roman speak of his as materfamiiias," the house-mother. She 
was treated as her hu.sband’s equal. As for their children, the 
potestas was so tempered by the natural sense of parental duty 
on the one side and filial affection on the other that in daily life 
it was rarely felt as a grievance ; while tlie risk of an arbitrary 
cxetcLse of the domestic jurisdiction, whether in the heat of 
passion or under the impulse of justifiable resentment, was 

• MaterfamUittS is used in the texts in two distinct senses— 
( 1 ) as a woman jw’ juris, i.t. not subject to any (amlly head) 
and (3) as a wile in manu mariti 
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puardrd asuinst by the rule which required in grave rase<! the 
f>alerfamilias to consult in the first place the near kinsmen of his 
child, maternal as well os paternal. Even the incapacity of the 
(hildren of the family to acquire property of their own cannot 
in those times have been regarded as any serious hard.ship ; for, 
though the legal title to all their acquisitions was in the house¬ 
father during his life, yet in truth they were acquired for and 
belonged to the family as a whole, and he was little more than 
a trustee to hold and administer them for the conmnon benefit. 

The palria potestas, unless the paterfamilias voluntarily put 
an end to it, lasted as long as he lived and retained his status. 
The marriage of a son, unlike that of a daughter passing into 
the hand of a husband, did not release him from it, nor did his 
children become subject to him so long as he himself was in 
polestate. On the contrary, his wife passed on marriage into 
the power of her father-in-law, and their children as they were 
born fell under that of their paternal grandfather; and the latter 
was entitled to eicercise over his daughters-in-kw and grand¬ 
children the same rights that he had over his sons and unmarried 
daughters. But there was this difference, that, when the pater~ 
jamilias died, his sons and daughters who had remained in 
polestate and his grandchildren by a predeceased son instantly 
hecamc their own ma.stcrs {sui juris), whereas grandchildren 
by a surviving son simply passed from the potestas of their 
grandfather into that of their father. 

The acquisition of domestic independence by the death of 
the family head frequently involved the substitution of the 
oamra- guardianship of tutors (tuiela) for the potestas that 
•aaetip Isad come to an end. This was so invariably 
v/iHiora. in the case of females sui juris, no matter what 
their age; they remained under guardianship until they had 
passed by marriage in manum marili. It was only during 
pupiilarity, however, that males required tutors, and their 
office came to an end when puberty was attained. It is im¬ 
probable that during the regal period a testamentary appoint¬ 
ment of tutors by a husband or parent to wife or cWldrcn was. 
known in practice. In the absence of it the office devolved 
upon the gens to which the deceased paterfamilias belonged. 

Family Organitation among the Plebeians. —If perfect identity 
of customs cannot be assumed to have existed amongst the 
patrician gentes in the regal period of Rome, far less 
can't be supposed to have existed amongst the hetero¬ 
geneous population (Latins, Etruscans, Greets, &c.) 
of which the plebs was constituted. Nevertheless, contiguity 
of residence and community of interests tend inevitably to 
unify customs and cause dissimilarities to disappear, and the 
plebeians must have not only gradually brought their own 
customs into unison inter se, but adapted them at the same 
time in many respects to ^ose of the patricians. Even to 
those of non-Latin race manus over their wives and potestas 
over their children would become a desideratum. Though 
the plebeians seem to have been always excluded from cm- 
farreation, and their matrimonial unions must have been at 
first informal and irregular from the point of view of the Quirites, 
two civil modes of acquiring maritk manus were available to 
them after they obtained citizenship, viz. eoemptio and war. 
Some writers hold that neither of these modes was legally 
rec^nized prior to the XII. Tables.^ This may be so,.l^ it 
is improb^le. As the plebeians obtained by the Servian 
constitution full capacity for quiritarian ownership, it was at 
once open to them to adapt the modes sanctioned lor acquiring 
property to the acquisition of marital manus. Coemptio was 
just a simple adaptation of mancipation above referred to 
(see also infra, p. 540). It was, as we may infer from what we 
know of it at a later time, a sale of the woman to the mw per 
aes et libram for a nominal price. The {wice being fictitious, 
a piece of copper (rauiuseuUtm) was used to represent it, and 
this was handed over to the seller, who would ordinarily be 
the woman’s paterfmBias, or, if she wi^ sui fms, h« gentile 
tutor. Ihe nuncupatory words used in the oertmohy have 
unfortunately not been preserved 5 neoessarity, of course, they 

' See IS to eoemptio, Cuq. institutions furidi^ues, znd ed., I. p. 6a. 


varied from those of an ordinary mancipation Of property.® 
Though called by the jurists a mode of constituting marriage, 
coemptio, as we know it, was strictly a mode of creating manus ; 
for, though usually contemporaneous with, it might, as Gaius 
informs us, follow the marriage at any distance of time, and 
was not dissolved by divorce, but required a s^iarate act of 
remancipation. Students of comparative law hovb observed 
that in coemptio there are clear traces of earlier bride purchase, 
so common even nowadays among uncivilized' tribes, where a 
real price in cattle or sheep, and not 11 mere nominal one, has 
to be paid for the bride. Vsus, on the other hand, was a mode 
of acquiring marital manus by possession of the woman as wife 
for a certain period of time—long cohabitation.® Whether this 
was recognized by the law prior to the XII. Tables depends 
prolatbly upon whethtr usucaption. as a mode of acquiring 
property, was settled by custom earlier than the Tables. Some 
writers, however, think it older than eoemptio, and as a de 
facto relation prolonged cohabitation as man and wife must 
have existed from very early times. Comparative historians 
with good reason trace in usus the relics of primitive bride 
capture. Both coemption and usus, from the time they were 
first recognized by the jus Quiritium. undoubtedly created 
patria potestas and ^natic rights. 

Law of Property.* —The history of the early Roman com¬ 
munity, like many other primitive rommunities, is marked by 
the disintegration of the gentes and the growth 
individual property. Yet the distribution of landtoimtf.- 
amongst the early Romans is one of the puzzling 
problems of their history. The Servian constitution'*"*' 
apparently classified the citizens and determined their privi¬ 
leges, duties and burdens according to the extent of their 
lands; and yet we know nothing for certain of the way in 
which these were acquired. All is conjectural. We have 
indeed a traditional account of a partition by Romulus of the 
little territory of his original settlement into three parts, one 
of which was devoted to the maintenance of the state and it' 
institutions, civil and religious, the second (ager publicus) to 
the use of the citizens and profit of the state, and the third 
{a^er primius) subdivided among his followers. Varro. and 
Plmy relate that to each paterfamilias among his followers 
he assigned a homestead (heredium) of two jugera, equal' to 
about an acre and a quarter. These heredia were to be held 
by him and bis heirs for ever (tjme heredem sequereniur) ; Pliny 
adding tliat to none did the king give more. This can tmly 
be accepted as a partially correct account of what may 'hfte 
taken place at some early period during the kingly regime. 
There can be little doubt that a portion Of the Roman tet- 
ritory, gradually augmented through new conquests, wan «irly 
reserved by the state as ager piblicus; that is sufficiently 
attested by the complaints n«ide for centuries the plebeians 
of its monopeffization by the patricians. It is also probable 
that heredia (i.e. plots of land within the city) may have been 
granted to the heads of the gentile families, many of whom 
would be living in pap on their respective gentile lands outside 
the city. Such Aeredia became family property, administered 
as such by the paterfamilias, but inalienable by him. In tbit' 
respect the position would be very similar to what existed 
among the ancient' Germans and exists to-day in India among 
the Hindus. Even late in the Republic, when the idea of 

>One or tws writers ol the later Empire (r.r. Serviu*, in Georg. 
i. 31) describe mrwpiio as a mutual purchase, th^ man and woman 
tuing alternately the position ol emptor and'using nunenpatory 
words as tuChj but this seems to be a misapprehension and not 
consistent with what GaiuS' says. See 'the anuments in favour 
of it in Muirhead. Historical introdstetibm, snd ed. pp. 414-415. 
Girard. Manuel, 4th ed. p. 150, gives a prointble cxpiaiiatioB of 
the mistake ol these late authors.. . 

• It would thus cure detects in a coemption just af usneaption 
did defects in mancipation. 

* See Giraud, Rechercket sur le droit ds propriftl ekes les Romat’ni 
(Alx,' 1*3*): Mac 4 , HUIoire do Us proprUu, 6 -c., chet loo Konuins 
(Paris, 1851); Hlldebrandi 2 )s ««<f4MMsfmas' serf-Roiwmf'<Msfr8- 
buHonis pifr (Jena, rlOsH Cnq, /nsHf, furii., Sfuf'M.,'Vali 4 . pp. ys > 
jeq.; Beaudouln, la tsmiMien des /eniftifrrtr»v(l 8 p 4 >, ppl'dlpStSl^V 
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individual ownership was paramount, it was still considered a 
disgrace for a man to alienate his keredium. But though the 
existence of monogamous families seems to imply private 
ownership to some extent, yet, as formerly indicated, a large 
part of the Roman territory at, and for a good while after, 
the foundation of the city must have been gentile lands held 
by the separate clans for the use of their members. The fact 
tliat the majority of the rural tribes bore the names of well- 
known patrician genits favours the conclusion that even in the 
later regal period a good many of the clans still held lauds 
in their collective capacity. It was at some uncertain time 
before Servius that there began to be a break-up of these gentile 
lands and their appropriation by individual members. Under 
the influence of this movement lands were acquired and held 
by families and individuals to a large extent. A patrician's 
holding must have been sometimes pretty large so as to enable 
him to make grants (so often alluded to by ancient writers) 
to his clients, but we have no mean.s of estimating the normal 
size. 'Hie heredia were small; even during the Republic there 
is some evidence (r.j. the traditional story about Cinciimatus) 
that seven jugera were regarded as the normal c.\tent of a 
patrician’s holding for his own and his family’s use. On the 
other tiand, twenty jugera are commonly supposed to have 
lieen the qualification for enrolment in the first of the Servian 
classes. Of course it must be kept in view that a patrician 
did not necessarily hold all his lands by gratuitous assignation 
or concession cither from the state or from his getis; purchase 
from the former was by no means uncommon, and it may 
have been on his purchased lands that his clients were usually 
placed. Those dependants were also probably employed in 
large numbers upon those parts of the ager publicus which were 
occupied by the patricians and were in historic times known 
as possessiones. These, of course, were not the property of 
their occupants ; it was the lands acquired by assignation or 
purchase that were alone, apart from the heredia, regarded as 
theirs «x jure Quirilium. 

The traditional accounts of the early distribution of lands 
among the plebeians are even, if possible, more vague than those 
fTBfgrtr tcRatding the patricians. They had apparently become 
luumt holders de jacto of land in large numbers before the 
»ear Servian reforms. But they can have attained that 
eittoteas. position only by gradual stages. While their earliest 
grants of land, probably from the kings, can only have 
been during pleasure, latterly, us they increased in number and 
importance, they were allowed to have permanent possession. 
Tlut those who had means also acquired lands by purchase 
from the state may be taken for granted. Hie distinction 
between de jacto possession and ownership was at best a very 
vague one at this period, and, like the holders of provincial 
lands in later times, the plebeians might have the benefits of 
ownership without ownership. The result of the Servian con¬ 
stitution was to convert this de facto property or permanent 
possession into quiritarian ownership.^ 

There are some writers who maintain tliut in the regal period, 
priw to the Servian reforms, though after the collective owner- 
mpgri) ship of the genles had begun to disintegrate, there 
lamar^ was no private property in movables. Ibis proposi- 
tion can at most be accepted only in a qualified sense. 
If it be meant that movables generally were not t^n recognized 
as objects of quiritarian, domt'afum which could be vindicated 
by any real action, it may be admitted. But otherwise the 
distinction between meum and tuum must have been well 
recognized, de facto at least. Men must have been in the habit 
of transferring things from one to another by simple delivery 
in respect of barter, sale or otherwise, and any violent or 
“ theftuous " appr^riation of things in a man's occupation 
would be punished by magisterial authority or by ordina^ 
self-redress by the injured party. A sort of ownership in 

' On this question of land-holduig among the early patricians 
and ptebriani. consult Cuq, /nihriirioiu juriddqtut dec Somtiut, 
, and (d.. viri. i. pp. yj-Td; Bonroarl (French translation of Muir 
H^’s Hitterital Introduction), p. s$o. and aatherities there cited. 


possession must at least have been recognized for movables 
generally,^ 

But apart from this, we must believe that certain kinds of 
movables, viz. those which have been described as appurtenant 
to land and necessary for its cultivation—which with land 
formed the real objects, distinct from the personal subjects, 
of the familia —were treated from the time of Romulus down¬ 
wards, as in manu of the patresjamilias. These were the res 
mancipi already referred to. Quiritarian ownership in them, 
as we have seen, was recognized both for patricians and plebs 
by the Servian constitution, periodical registration of them in 
the census and transference by the quasi-public act of manci¬ 
pation being pro'uably required. Earlier even than with lands, 
the conception of private ownership, it has been said, connected 
itself with them.'’ 

A short explanation may now be given of the ceremony of man¬ 
cipation and the nature ol res mancipi. 

Mancipation is described by Gaius, wilii particular reference 
to the conveyance of movable res mancipt, as a pretended sate in 
presence ol not less than five citizens as witnesses and a „ . 

libripens holding a pair of copper scales. The transferee, 
with one hand on the thing being transferred, and using 
certain words of style, declared it his by purcliase with a piece 
of copper (wliicb he held in bis other liand) and the scales (hoc acre 
aeneaque libra) ; and simultaneously lie struck the scales with llic 
a.«, which he then handed to the transferrer as figurative of the 
price. The principal variation when it was an immovable that 
was being transferred 'was that the mancipation did not require 
to be on the .spot: the laud was simply descrilied by its known name 
in tlie valuation roll. Although in the time of Gaius only a fictitious 
sale—ill fact the formal conveyance upon a relative contract—yet 
it was not always so. Its history is very simple. The use of the 
scales fixes its introduction at a time when coined money was 
nut yet current, but caw copper nevertheless liad become a standard 
of value and in a manner a medium of exchange. That, however, 
was not in the first days of Rome. Then, and fur a long time, 
values were estimated in cattle or sheep, fines were imposed in 
them, and the deposits in the lefts actio Sacramento (iu/ra, p. 540) 
took the same form. The use of copper as a substitute ior them 
in private transactions was probably derived from Etruria. But, 
being only raw metal or foreign coins, it could be made available 
for loans or payments only when weighed in the scales : it passed 
by weight, not by tale. There is no reason for sui^iosing that 
the weighing was a solemnity, that it had any significance beyond 
its obvious purpose ol enabling parties to ascertain that a vendor 
or borrower was getting the amount of copper for which he had 
bugained. 

It was this practice of everyday life in private transactions that 
Servius apparently adopted as the basis of his maucipatory con¬ 
veyance. engrafting on it one or two new features intended to give 
it publicity and. as it were, state sanction, and thus render it more 
serviceable in the transfer of censuable property. Instead ol the 
parties themselves using the scales, an impartial balance-holder, 
probably an official, was required to undertake the duty, and at 
least five citizens were required to attend as witnesses, who were 
to be the vouchers to the census officials of the regularity of the 
procedure. Whether they were Intended as representatives of 
the five classes in which Servius had distributed the population, 
and thus virtually ol the state, is disputed, though the fact that, 
when the parties appealed to them for their testimony, they were 
addressed not ns testes but as Quiriles lends some colour to this 
view.t Servius is also credited with the introduction of rectangular 

ieces of coppa of different but cuefuHy adjusted weights, stamped 

y his authority with various devices (ass signatum), which are 


* The position of the plebeians in this respect did not differ 
from that of the patricians. 

' Mancipation seems to have been s very ancient mo<le of con¬ 
veyance. The use of tlie balance in barter or sale was known to 
the ancient Egyptians at least as early as 2000 b.c,, as may be 
seen on reliefs in the temple ol Dehr-el-Bahri in Upper Egypt. 
The derivation of manrt^iHm (mancipatio) from menu capere, to 
seise with the hand, is given by Gaius and la confirmed by the fact 
that at all times in its history the acquirer had to lay his hand on 
the thing being acquired, during the ceremony, if a movable. So 
where several things were bring mancipated in a lot, this had to 
be done to each aeparately. With lands and other Immovables it 
waa different; they might be mancipated in absence, which goes 
some way to prove that mancipation must have been extended 
to them at a later period. The derivation of mancipatio given by 
Muirbead (Historical Introduction, and ed., pp. 59 seq.jfrom manum 
capere, i.e. to acquire power (nmnhs), is open to the objection that 
it placet the abstract idea of power before the concrete tymbol of 
it. Cf. Cnq, Institutions jnridiques, end ed., i. p. Son. 

• Sec Cai. U. J 104. 
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usually supposed to have been intended to take the place of the 
raw metal (aes fudt) formerly in use, and so facilitate the process 
of weighing ; but there is more reason for thinking they were cast 
and stamped as standards to be put into one scale, while the raw 
metal whose weight was to be ascertained was put into the other. 

Instead, therefore, of being a fictitious sale, as Gaius descritws 
it, and as it became after the introduction of coined money in the 
4th century of the city, the mancipation, as regulated by Servius, 
was an actual completed sale in the strictest sense of the term. 
What were the precise words of style addressed by the transferee 
to the transferrer, or what exactly the form of the ceremonial, we 
know not. But, as attendance during all the time that some 
thousands of pounds, perhaps of copper, were being weighed would 
have been an intolerable burden upon tlic five citizens convoked 
to discharge a public duty, it may be surmised that it early became 
a common practice to have tlic price weighed beforehand, and then 
to reweigh, or pretend to reweigh, before the witnesses only a single 
little bit of metal {raudusculum), which the transieree then handed 
to the transferrer as " the first pound and the last," and thus 
representative of the whole.* And where no real price was in¬ 
tended. as in constituting a dos or in coemption, a raudusculum 
would also be employed. Whatever may have been its form, 
however, its cflect was instant exchange of property against a 
price weighed in the scales. The resulting obligation on the vendor 
to maintain the title of the vendee, and the qualifications that 
might be superinduced on the conveyance by agreement of parties 
- the so-called leges will be considered below in connexion 

with the provisions of the XII. Tables on the subject {infra, p, 542). 

The things included in the class of res tnanetpi were lands and 
bouses held on Quiritarian title, together with rights of way and 
aqueduct, slaves, and the following domestic beasts of draught or 
burden, viz. oxen, horses, mules and donkeys; all others were 
res Hcc mancipi. Many theories have been propounded 
*" , to aecount lor the distinction lietwecn these two classes 

maaeipt. things, and to explain the principle of selection that 
admitted oxen and horses into the one, but relegated such animals 
as sheep and swine to the other. But there is really little difficulty. 
Under the arrangemenf of Servius, what was to determine the nature 
and extent of a citizen's political qualifications, military duties and 
financial burdens was apparently the value of his heredium (and 
other lands, it he had any), and what may be called its appur¬ 
tenances—the slaves that worked for the household, the slaves and 
beasts of draught and burden that worked the farm, all of which 
lived and worked in common with the free members of the familia. 
But the cattle a man depastured on the public meadows were no 
more res mancipi than his sheep, a fact which, though ultimately 
in the later Empire lost sight of, was still understood in the time 
of Gaius.* To say that the things classed as res mancipi were selected 
tor that distinction by Servius buause they were what were essential 
to a family enraged in agricultural pursuits would be to fall short 
of the truth. They constiiuted the familia in the sense of the family 
estate proper; whereas the herds and flocks, and everything else 
belonging to the paterfamilias, fell under the denomination of pecunia. 
So the words are to be understood perhaps in the well-known 
phraseology of the mancipatory testament,/amffta pecuniague mea.* 

The public solemnity of mancipatio thus sanctioned as a mode 
of transferring a Quiritarian right of property, for which manus 
was probably os yet the only descriptive word m use, was not long 
in being adapted to and utilized for other transactions in which 
other kinds of manus were sought to be acquired. These new 
adaptations, if confined at first for the most part to plebeians, 
were also soon made use of by the patricians, perhaps before as well 
as after the XII. Tables, and became by custom part of the common 
law. Soch were, for example, coemption (as explained above), 
emancipation and adoption of filiifamilias, and mortis causa aliena- 
tloo oi a familia and nexum. 

Lm of Succession.—The 1^1 order of succession during the 
regal period was extremely simple. It was this ; on the death 
Sucaea- “ polerlamilias his patrimony devolved upon those 
xiM ' of his descendants in potestate who by that event 
amaagat became sui juris, his widow (being loco fUiae) taking 
J**^"*' an equal share with them, and no distinction being 

“■ made between movables and immovables. Such persons 
were tyled self-heirs (rut keredes). Failing widow and children, 

* The conjecture is suggested by the words of style in the solutio 
per as «t tifirem, Gai. iii. §§ >73'174- There were tome debts from 
which a man conM be raectually discharged only by payment 
(latterly fictitious) by copper and scales in the presence of anbripens 
and the usual five witnesses. In the words addressed to the ereoitor 
by the debtor making payment these occurred—Anne tOri Hiram 
primam postremamqua expendo (' I weigh out to yon tiiis the first 
and the last pound "). The idea is manUsstly archaic, and tiie 
words, taken strictly, ate quite inappropriate to the transaction in 
the torm tthad asssoned long before the time Gaius. 

* GaL U, 15 ; Ulpian, Frag. xix. i. 

' Gal. 11. 104. the time of the XII. Tables the sharp dis¬ 
tinction between these two terms is trading to disappear. 
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his patrimony went to his gens. The notion that between the 
descendants and the gens came an intermediate class under 
the name of agnates does not seem well founded as regards the 
regal period; the succession of agnates as such seems to have 
been first legally recognized by the XII. Tables, probably 
to meet the case of the plebeians, who, having no gentes, were 
without legal heirs in default of children.* 

The later jurists more than once rvirr to the perfect equality oi 
the sexes in the matter of succession in the ancient law^ But it 
was rather nominal than real. A daughter who bad passed into 
the hand of a husband during her father's lifetime of course oouM 
have no share in the latter’s inheritanre, for she had ceased to be a 
member of his family. One who was in potestate at his death, and 
thereby became sui juris, did become his heir, unless he had pre¬ 
vented such a result by testamentary arrangements; but even 
then it was in the hands of the gens to prevent risk of prejudice to 
themselves. For she couM not marry, and so carry her fortune 
into another family, without their consent os her guardians; 
neither could she without their consent alienate any of the more 
valuable items of it; nor, even with their consent, could she make 
a testament disposing of it in prospect of death. Her inheritance, 
therefore, was hers in name only ; in reality it was in the hands oi 
her guardians. 

Of primogeniture or legal preference of one member of the family 
over the others there is not the faintest trace. And yet we are 
told of Heredia remaining in a family for many generations—a 
state of matters that would have been impossible had every death 
oi a paterfamilias necessarily involved a splitting up oi the family 
estate. It is conceivable that this was sometimes prevented by 
arrangement amongst the heirs themselves; and the practice 
of every now and then drafting the yonnger members oi families 
to colonies diminished the number of those who had a claim to 
participate. But the simplest plan of avoiding the difficulty was 
tor the paterfamilias to regulate his succession by testament ; and 
this was probably had recourse to, not so much for instituting a 
stranger heir when a man had no issue—according to patrician 
notions bis duty then was to perpetuate his family by adopting a 
ton—at for partitioning the succession when he had more cnildten 
than one. 

There were two sorts of testaments made use of by the 
patricians of the regal period—that made in the eomilie of the 
curies (test, calaiis comitiis) and that made in the 
presence of the army (probably represented for this 
purpose by a few comrades) on the eve of battle 
(lest, in prodnclu factum). Tbe first at least—and tlie second 
was just a substitute for it on an emergency—was far from 
being an independent exercise of the testator’s voluntas. For, 
though in course of time, and under the sanction of the uti 
legassit Ha jus esto of the XII. Tables, the curies may have 
b^ome merely the recipients of the oral declaration by the 
testator of his last will, in order that they might testify to 
it after bis death, it is impossible not to see in the comititd 
testament what must originally have been a legislative act, 
whereby the testator’s peers, lor reasons which they and 
the presiding pontiffs thought suffident, sanctioned in rite par¬ 
ticular case a departure from the ordinary rules of succession. 
The pontiffs were there to protect the interests of religion, 
Md the curies to protect those of the testator’s gens-, and it 
is hardly conceivable that a testament could have been sanc¬ 
tioned them which so far set at nought old traditions as to 
deprive a ftUnsfamilias of his birthright, at least in favour of 
a stranger. 

* It is quite trne, however, that from the firet the order of suc¬ 
cession was agnatic ; for it was those only of a man’s children who 
were agnate that had any claim to his inheritance; and the gens 
was, theoretically at least, jnst a body of agnates. The tupposed 
mention of agnates in a law attributed to Numa it a conjecture of 
P. B. Hueebte’s (in Analecta tilteraria, Leips^ lSz6, p. 37$). The 
law is preserved in narrative by Servius, fn Virg, BcJog. iv, 43. 
which runs thus; " In Numae legibus cautum est, ut si quit im- 
prndensoccidisiet hominem, pro capite occisi et natis ejus in cautlonc 
(Scahg., ooneione) oiierret aiietem." Hosehke't substitution of 
atstalis for el noHi is ail but univcriaUy adimted ; but, even were 
it necessary, it need mean nothing more than ois children in potestate 
or hit gens. 

* Tm Vocoojan law of 169 a.c. avowedly introduced something 

new In prohibiting a man m fortnne from instituting a womar 
even hie only daughter, at his testamentary heir; but even 
did not touch the bw oi Intestacy. See Girard, Manvel, stta^ 
p.-gl6. '...SSS 
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.. ,lt may »afely be n^sumed that by custom at all events the : 
children of a plebeian usually took his estate on his death in- j 
SWUM- ***>*“^' member of a gens. | 

</w " there was no provision for the devolution of bis sue- | 
amuilit cession on failure of children. The want of them he | 
could not supply by adrogation, us he had for long, it 
awMau. tjjought, no access to the assembly of the curies; and 
it is doubtful if adoption of a filiusfamilias was known before the 
XII. Tables. If therefore, as seems probable, the XII. Tables 
first introduced the succession of agnates, a plebeian unsurvived 
by children was necessarily heirless, that is to say, lieirless in law. 
Hut custom seems to have looked without disfavour on the 
appropriation of his heredium by an outsider; a brother or 
other near kinsman would naturally have the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, and, if he maintained his possession of it in the character 
ol heir for a reasonable period, fixed by the XII. Tables at a 
year, the law dealt with him as heir, and in course of time the 
pontilfs imposed upon him the duty of maintaining the family 
sacra. This was probably the origin, and a very innocent 
and laudabie one, of the usucapio pro herede. which Gaius 
condemns as an infamous institution, and which undoubtedly 
lost some of its raison d’itre once the right of succession of 
agnates had been introduced. 

There is no trace of testamentary succession among the 
plehs prior to the Servian constitution, nor is it in the least 

MarUt Primitive 

communities are slow to realize the conception of 
eaaniw private testaments, and the plebeians could not at 
tntoir this period make a public one either ealalis comitiis 
or in prodnclu. But not long after their admission 
’ to citizenship there is reason to conjecture that manci¬ 
pation was employed by them, not indeed to make a testament 
instituting an heir and taking effect only on the testator’s death, 
Imt to make a conveyance of a wliole patrimony mortis causa. 
The transaction took the form of im absolute acquisition, in 
exchange for a price (usually nominal), of the transferrer’s 
lamilitt} by a friend, technically called familiae rnplor, on 
trust to distribute, on the transferrer’s death and according 
io his instructions, wliatcver the transferee was not authorized 
lo retain for himself. Tlie transferrer may also have had power 
to reserve in the mancipation a usufruct of tire estate while he 
lived.* Like so many other ol tl>e transactions of the early 
taw, it was legally unprotected so far as the third parties were 
concerned whom the transferrer meant to benefit; they could 
only trust to the pdes oi the transferee. This mortis causa 
alienation, whatever the date of its introduction, was the fore¬ 
runner of the so-called testament per aes el libram, to be 
afterwards described {injra, p. 543). 

Contract and its Breach.-~To speak ol a law of obligations 
in connexion with the re^ period, in the sense in which the 
stasrtti words were understood in the later jurisprudence, 
nnuuh *** “ misapplication of lai^age. It would 

' be going too far to say, however, as is sometimes done, 
that before the time of Servius Rome had no conception 
of contract; lor men must have bought and sold, or at least 
Ixirtcred, from earliest times—must have rented houses, hired 
labour, made loans, carried goods and liecn parties to a 
variety of other transactions inevitable amongst a people 
engaged to any extent in pastoral, agricultural or trading 
pursuits. It is true that a patrician family with a good 
establishment of clients and slaves laid within itself ample 
machinery for supplying its ordinary wonts, and was thus to 
a great extent tnd^ndent of outside aid. But there were not 
many such families. There must therefore have been contracts 
and some customary rules to regulate them, though tlsese were 
presumably very imperfect. In many cases, such as those 
alluded to, one of tiie parties at least must have trusted to the 

* The familia. as the collcclive name for a man’s lands and man- 
ctpablc appurtenances, became itself capable 0/ mancipation. Tlie 
conveyance was nmversal. There would be, if is thought, nothing ' 
diwKOitable In a man's conveying his krredmm in this form. 

» diflerent view cf. Maine, AHcienI law, eg. Pollock, pp 


good faitli ol the other. What was his guarantee, and what 
remedy had he lor breach of engagement ? 

His reliance in the first place was on the probity of the 
party with whom he was dealing—on the latter’s reverence 
for Fidcs, and the dread he liad of llic disapprobation of his 
fellows sliould he prove false, and of the penalties, social, 
religious or pecuniary, that might con.sequently be imposed 
on him by his gens in the case of a patrician, by his gild in 
the case of a craftsman, or by the king in the case of any other 
plebeian,^ If the party who had to rely on the otlier’s goo<I 
faith was not satisfied with his promise and the grasp of the 
right hand that was its seal,* he might require his solemn 
oath {jusjurandum) ; and it can hardly be doubted that, 
whatever may have been the case at a later period, in the 
time of the earlier kings he who forswore himself was amenable 
to pontifical discipline. If he preferred a more substantial 
guarantee, be took something in pledge or pawn from the 
other contractor; and, though he had no legal title to it, and 
so could not recover it by judicial process if he lost possession, 
yet so long as he retained it he had in his own hand a ie facto 
means of enforcing performance. Upon performance he could 
be forced to return it or suffer a penalty—not by reason ol 
obligation resulting from a contract of pledge, for the law 
as yet recognized none, but because, in retaining it after tlie 
purpose was served, for which he had received it, he was 
committing theft and liable to its punishment. At this stage 
breach of contract, as such, does not seem to have founded 
any action for damages or reparation before the tribunals; 
but il is not im[)robable that, where actual loss had been 
sustained, the injured party was permitted to resort im¬ 
mediately to self-redress by seizure of the wrong-doer or 
his goods. Self-help was according to the spirit of the time 
—not self-defence merdy in presence of imminent danger, 
but active measures for redress of wrongs already completed. 

There wa.s one contract, however, notorious in after years under 
the name of nexum. that must have received legal sanction soon 
after the Servian reforms, though probably, like mancipa- - 
tion of property itself, known in practice earlier. In the ooatract 
XII. Tables it Is apparently referred to as an existing 
institution. In its normal character it was a loan of money, J?*** , 
or rather of the raw copper that as yet was all that stood ' 
for money. How far in its original use it was accompanied by any 
formalities beyond the weighing of it in a pair of scales (which wa.s 
rather suhstanco than form) we know not; and what right it con¬ 
ferred on the creditor over hia debtor who failed to repay can be 
only matter of speculation. Apparently the result of the Servian 
reforms was the regulating and ensuring the publicity of the con - 
tract and making the creditor's right of am-redress by appre. 
liension (manus tnferlio) and imprisonment, ikc., of his debtor 
conditional on the observance of the prescribed formalities of the 
nexum. The character and effects, however, of Ihie the earliiai 
indeiwndent contract of the fus civile, are much disputed and will 
be explained below on p. J45 seq. 

Public and Private Offences and their Punishment,—for 
anything like a clear line of demarcation between crime.! 
and civil injuries we look in vain in regal Rome. 

Offences against the state itself, such as trafficking amUMr 
with an enemy for its overthrow Iproditid) or treason- #*■!»*- 
able practices at home (periuCUio) were matter of “*■*' 
state prosecution and punishment from the first. But in 
the case of those that primarily affected an individual or 
his estate there was a tmitfng between, and to some extent 
a confusion of, the three systems of private vengeance, tacral 

’Such as debarment from gentile.or gild privileges,-exclniion 
from right of burial in the gentile or gild sepulchre, fines in the 
form of cattle and sheep. Ac. 

* Some of the old writers (c.g. Liv. i. zi, S 4> xxiii. p. i 3 ; Plin. 
H.N. xi. 45 Setv. in Aen, ill. 687) say that the seat of Fides was In 
the right hood, and that to give it {promitlere deslram—in this the 
origin of the word “ promise " ?) in making an engagement was 
emphatically a pledge of faith. ^ a variety of texts illastrating 
the significance of the practice, and testifying to the regard paid 
to Fides before foretgn infiuences and example had begun to corrupt 
men's probity and trustworthiness, in Lasaulx, VrMf i. Bid bci 
d. HSmern (Wursburg, 1844), p. $ seq.; Dana, Der saerab Sekule 
im rum. Rechtsverlu/ir (Jena, 1857), pp. 139. 140. Cf. Pemice, 
Labeo, vol, 11. (znd cd., Halle), p. 459 seq. 
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atcHiement and public or private penalty.^ These may be 
said to have followed in sequence but overlapped each other. 
The same sequence is observable in the history of the laws 
of other nations, the later system gradually gaining ground 
upon the earlier and eventually superseding it.‘ The remark¬ 
able tiling in Rome is that private vengeance should so long 
not only have left its traces but continued to be an active 
power. According to tradition it was an admitted right of 
the gens or kinsmen of a murdered man in the days of Numa; 
a law of his is said to have provided that, where a homicide 
was due to misadventure, the offering to them of a ram should 
stay their hands (supra, p. 533). And this seems to have been 
also prescribed in the Xll. Tables (VIII., 24). To avenge the 
death of a kinsman was more than a right; it was a religious 
duty, for his manes had to be appeased; and so strongly was 
this idea entertained tlmt, even long after the state had 
interfered and made murder a mutter of public prosecution, 
a kinsman was so imperatively bound to set it in motion that 
il he failed he was not permitted to take anything of the 
inheritance of tlie deceased. The talion we read of in the 
XII. Tables is also redolent of the vindieta privata, although 
practical!) it had become no more than a means of enforcing 
reparation. And even the nexal creditor’s imprisonment of 
his defaulting debtor (injra, p. 551), which was nut abolished 
until tlu- 5th century of the city, may not unfittingly, in view 
of the cruelties that too often attended it, be said to have 
savoured more of private vengeance than either punishment 
or procedure in reparation. 

Expiatio, supplicium, sacratio capitis, all suKgcst offences against 
ttio gods rather than against either an individual or the state, liu t it is 
dithcult to draw the hne between diltcrunt classes of olienccs, and pre¬ 
dicate of one that it was a sin, of another tlmt it was a crime and of .1 
third that it was but civil injur)'. They tan into each other in a wav 
that IS soiiiewliat wrjilexiiig. Apparently the majority of those 
specially mentioned in the so-called leges regiae and other records of 
tile regal period were regarded as violations of divine law, and the I 
imnLshmeuts appropriate to them determined upon ttiat footing. 
Vet. in many of them the prosecution was left to the state or to 
private individuals. It is not clear, Indeed, that there was any ■ 
itiaehinery for public prosecution except in treason and murder— 
(lie former because it was essentially a state ollence, the latter 
b icause it was comparatively early deemed expedient to repress the 
blood-feud, which was apt to lead to deplorable results when clansmen 
and neighbours appeared to defend the alleged assassin. 

Take some of thosi' offences whose sanction was sacratio capitis. 
Ureacb of duty resulting from the fiduciary relation between patron 
and client, maltrcatmciitof a parent by his child, exposure or kilUag 
of a child by its father contrary to the Romulian rules, the pbughing 
up or removal of a boundary stone, the slaughter of a plough-ox— 
an these were capital offences; the ofiender, by the formum sacer 
esto, was devoted to the infernal gods. Festus says that, attliougli 
Llie rules of divine law did not allow that he should be ohered as a 
sacrilice to the deity he had especially oSended (nic fas ejst eum 
iamolari), yet he was so utterly beyond the pale of the law and its 
lirotecUou that any one might kill him with impunity. But, as the 
sacratio was usually coupled with forfeiture of the ofiender's estate 
or part of it to religious uses, it is probable that steps were taken 
to have the outlawry or excommunication judicially declared, 
though whdther by the ))ontiHs, the kiiyf or tlie curies does not 
appear ; such a aeclaratlon would, besides, relieve the private 
avenger of the incensed god of the chance of future questioa as 
to whether or not the citUen he had slain was sacer in the eye of 
the law. 

That there must have been other wrongful acts that were regarded 
in early Rome as deserving 6f punishment or penalty of some sort, 
besides those visited with de^, Bcration dr forfeiture of estate, 
total or parfiAl. cannot be doubted ; no community lias ever been 
so happy as to know notdung of thefts, robberies and assaults. 
The XII. Tables contained numerous provisions in reference^ to 
tliem ; but it is extremely probable that, down at least to the time 
of S^his Tullius, the manner of dealing witli 'them rested bn 
custom, and was in the main self-redrcas, restrained by d>e inter¬ 
vention of the king when it appeared to Iiim that the injured party 
v.vi going beyond the bounds of fair reprisal, and frequently bought 

' See Rein,Bas Crinunahiecht dpr kitmer (Leipsig, 1S44), PP' ^4 ^ i 
Clark, Early Roman Law ; Regal Period (l^noon, 1872), pp. 34 seq.; 
Mommsen. Slrefrechl, pp- t>, 36, qoo. 

* Probably every offence at first was an act attributable to the 
whole family or clan, and it was uptsi them or by them and not 
upon the individual wrong-doer or by the injured party that ven¬ 
geance waa taken. 
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off with a compoeition. When the ofience wi^ strictly within the 
family or the gens, it was tor those who exercised jurisdiction over 
those bodies to judge of the wrong and prescribe and enforce tlte 
penalty. 

Jurisdiction ami Procedure.— Oi the course of justice, whether in 
criminal or civil matters, during the regal period wc know little tliat 
can be rehed ou. Ancient writers speak of the king a.s 
having been generally supreme in both. But this can be “•'‘tv 
accepted only with considerable reservation. For the 
palef/amilias. aided by a council in eases of importance, 
was judge within the family—his jurisdiction sometimes excluding 
that of the state, at other times concurring witli it. and not to 
be stayed even by an acquittal pronounced by it. He alone was 
competent m any cliargr against u member ol the lumily for a crime 
or oliencc against the domestic order- ailultery or uncliastity of 
wife or daughter, undutiful behaviour of children or clients, or the 
Ukc. Death, slavery, banishment, exjnilsiua from Uie family, im¬ 
prisonment. chains, stripes, willidrawal ol l>eculium. were all at his 
command as punishments; and il may readily be assumed that in 
imposing them he was Ircer to take account of moral guilt than on 
outside tribunal. The indications ol eninmal jurisdiction on the 
port ol the gens arc slight; but its organirution was such that it is 
dilhcult not to beUeve that it must occasionally have been called on 
to exercise such functions. And il must not be lost sight of that, 
as murder seems to liave been the only irime in regard to which 

rivate revenge was absolutely excluded, the judicial oflice of the 

ings must have been considerably lightened, public opinion approv¬ 
ing and not condemning scli-rcdrvss so lung as it w as kept within the 
limits set by usage and custom. 

Thu boundary between civil and criminal jurisdiction, if iu.cx- 
isted at all, was extremely shadowy. Theft and rubbery, for example, 
if one may conclude from the position they held in the later juris¬ 
prudence. were regarded not as public but as jirivatc wrongs; 
and yet when a thief was caught in the act of llicfl by night lie 
might be slain, and when by day.mighl be scourged and thereafter sold 
as a slave. Hut in both cases it may also be a.ssumed that a practice, 
afterwards formally sanctioned by the XII. Tables—that of the 
thief cum)>oundiug for his life or freedom—was larly admitted, and 
the right of sclf-redrcss thus made much mure beneficial to the 
party wronged than when notliing was attained but vengeance on 
the wrongdoer. In assaults, non-nwoifest thefts, and othir minor 
wrongs, self-interest would in like manner soon lead to the general 
adoption of the practice ol compounding ; what was originally a 
matter of option in time came to be regarded as a right; and with 
it there would be occasional difficulty in settling the.amount of Hi" 
compo-sition, and consequent necessity of an appeal to a third parly 
Here seems to be tlie origin ol the king's jurisdiction in 
matters of this sort. He was the natural person to whom ,, 
to refer such a dispute ; for he alone, as supreme magis- ' 
Irate, had the power to use coercion to prevent the party wronged 
insisting on his right of scU-redress, in lace of a tender by the 
wrongdoer of what Igtd been declared to be sufficient repara 
tipn. But that sclf-retlress was not stayed il tlie reparation found 
due was withheld; as the party wronged was still entitled at a 
much later period to wreak nis vcniicancc upon the wrongdoer by 
apprehending and imprisoning him, it cannot reasonably be doubted 
that such also was the practice oi the regal period. 

How far the kings exercised jurisdiction in questions of quiritarian 
right, such as disputes about property or inheritance, is by no 
means obviou.s Within the family, 'of course, such questfon-. 
were impossible, though between clansmen they may have been 
settled by the gens ox its chief. The words of style used In th" 
sacramentsd rem action (infra, p. 548) surest that there must have 
been a time when the spear waa the arbiter, and when the con¬ 
tending parties, bewiluxl possibly by their clansmen or friends, were 
actual comtetants, and victory decided the right. Such a pro¬ 
cedure could not long survive the institution of a state. In Rome 
there seems to have been very early substituted for it what froui 
its gene^ complexion one would mfer was a stjbmissioh of th- 
question of right to the pontiffs as ilie repositories of legal lore 
Tlicir proper functions, however, being'sftcred, they had to bring 
wlwt was a question of purely civil ri^t within their jurisdicilun. 
by engrafting on it a sacral element, vis. by. requiring each oi tbu 
parties to make oath to tlie verity of liis contention ; and the point 
that in fans they decided was wliich of tlie twp oaths was false and 
therefore to be made atonement for. In substance, however, it 
was a finding on the teal question at issue ; and the party in whose 
favour it was pronounced waa free to make it effectual if necessary 
by srlf-t«dtess in the (binary way. 

Oi Servius, Dionysiin says—using, as he often dors, language 
more appropriate to the. republican than to the regal ptrimJ—ttiat 
he drew a line Of sepagatUm between public and private 
judicial processes, and that, while he retained tte former 
in his own hands, he referred the latter to private judges^ 
and regulated the procedure to be followed, ui causes btottght b-fore 
them.* Something of the sort was absolutely necessary. He was 
enormously increasing the number of the citixvns,.^tbHt is to »y, of 


• Dion. Hal. iv. 2j. 
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thoso who were to enjoy in future the privileges of quiriterian right, 

- -and multiplying the sources of future disputes that would have 
to bt! determined by the tribunals. The nature of the jurisdiction 
created by him. if any, to meet the new aspect of things is much 
controverted. He has lieen credited with the institution of the 
collegiate courts of the Centumviri and the Decemviri (sllilihus 
fudicandis) as well as the private judge (anus judex), but the argu¬ 
ments in support of this view an- not strong, and arc, of course, 
based wholly on prrauroptions. However, it will be convenient to 
say a few words about each of these courts here. 

The centumviral court ’ is often referrerl to by Cicero, and the 
range of its jurisdiction in his time seems to have included every 
c turn- P™''‘'hle question of manui in the old sense of the word— 
individuals, property and its easements, and 
tourt inheritance whetlier testate or intestate. By the lime 
of Gaius the only matters apparently that were in practice 
brought before it were questions of inheritance by the jus civile, 
though theoretically it was still competent in all real actions, and 
the Iniice, the emblem of quirilarian right generally, was still its 
ensign. During the later Hcpublic the Centumviri formed a quasi- 
corporate iKidy of private judges selecteil originally from the tribes 
(afterwards from the ordinary list of judices) annually by the urban 
praetors.“ Some writers identify the centumviral court with the 
Komulian senate of 100 ; others attribute its institution to Servius 
Tullius and hold that it was a plebeian court at first; others make 
it contemporaneous with the XII. Tables; others bring it down 
to the fith century of the city ; while the weight of recent authority 
IS in favour of the view that it is not earlier than the beginning of 
the yth century. The arguments in support of these several views 
cannot be gone into here. It is enough to say that we have no 
positive proof of its existence earlier than the ytli century, though 
presumptions are in favour of its having been somewhat earlier. 
In the exercise of their office the Centumviri acted more independ¬ 
ently than private judices ventured to do, and even introduced 
some considerable reforms into the law. 

There was a court at Home during the Republic called the De¬ 
cemviri slittihus judicandis.’ These decemvirs in historic times 
constituted a quasi-corporate body of judicial magistrates. 
^1 " whose duly it was to try certain kinds of actions, especially 
those relating to personal liberty. During the Princi- 
pate, while ceasing to act as a separate court, they pre¬ 
sided over the divisions into which the centumviral court had been 
under Augustus divided. Their origin is quite unknown. Pom- 
ponius indeed says that they were originally created soon alter 
the institution of the peregrin praetorship in 242 n.c. for this verv 
jiurposc of presiding over centumviral cases,* but this statement 
is generally discredited and. if true, their practice of so presiding 
must quickly have gone into disuse. Those writers who attempt 
to trace back the centumvirs to the regal period give, as a rule, 
a like antiquity to the Decemviri stiitibus judicandis. On the other 
hand, some authorities identify them with the decemviri judices 
mentioned bv Livy * as having been declared by the fear Valeria- 
Haratia to he as sacrosanct as the tribunes of the plebs. But 
these latter judices seem to have been a purely plebeian court 
which early went into desuetude, and there is really no evidence of 
identity. 

So far back as historic evidence goes we find that actions were 
tried and judgments pronounced by judices and arbitri. There 
■■ >11^11,, ..never was more than u single judge (untis or unicus judex) 
appointed to try a case, but there might be more than one 
nnd frequently there were three. All kinds of 
actions, even a sacramental action in rem, could be brought 
liefore the unus judex, but especially appropriate to him were all 
irrsonal claims of alleged indebtetiness, whether arising out of a 
egal or illegal act, denied either in tato or only as to the amount. 
Matters of that sort involved as a rule no general principle of law 
but rather mere disputes as to facts, which could well be decided 
by a single individual. There is much more reason for crediting 
Servius with the institution of the single judge (the arbiters may 
have been a creation of the XII. Tables) than with either of the 
collegiate courts. If we believe that in the early regal period the 
king acting with the pontiffs kept all jurisdiction in his own hands, 
it IS plain that this must have become a practical impossibility after 
the admission of the plebeians to citisenship. For the trial of 
disputed facts it would be necessary to delegate jurisdiction, and 


UJterature: Huschke, Servius Tullius, pp. 585 seq,; Keller- 
Wach, ffdw. Civil Process (18831, S 6; Bethmann-Hollweg, Ge- 
s^ichte d. C. P, i. $ at; Wtassak, Process-Gesetse, i. 125 seq. and 
ii. aoi seq. ; Girard, Orfautsalum j^iciaire des Romains, i. 23 n.; 
Martin. Le tribunal des centumvirs (Pans, 1904). in this last-named 
work a sueciocl account of the court and the various theories about 
it is given, 

‘On the question of their eleelion. see Greenidge, Leeed Pro¬ 
cedure in Cicero's Time, pp. 41 and 2(14. 

•Girard, Organisation fudictaire, i. 159; Pauly■ Wissowa, 
f^Eneyklopddie, s.v, " Decemviri." 

’ Pit- »• s 

' '*• 4 b. 5 ; Karlowa, Rflm. R.C. i. 118. 


the earliest judices may have been the king’s commissioners fw 
such cases. If this be right, it was the beginning of a system that 
bore wondrous fruit in after years, and that, as will be shown in 
the sequel, helped the praetors to build up, through the formulae, 
the whole body of equity. 

Under the kings it is not improbable that several of the legis 
aetiones, more or less undeveloped, were already in use, cmi prn-, 
but the nature of these actions will be more conveni- aadure. 
ently considered later on (infra, p. 5O6). 

II. The Jus Civile 

(From the establishment of the Republic until the 
subjugation of central and southern Italy.) 

i. CortstituHond Events affecting the Law. 

Jus Civile contrasted with Jus Quiritium. —The term jus 
civile, as used to designate this chapter, though almost synony¬ 
mous with, may be taken as somewhat more com- nmtmea 
prehensivc than, jus Quiritium. It is a terra of oi"Jne 
later origin than the latter. Jus Quiritium was 
based entirely on old custom and legislation, finding, one 
might say, its culmination in the XII. Tables; whereas in 
the jus civile, as here understood, there appears the element 
of doctrinal interpretation of both statute and custom—the 
magistrates and jurists (particularly the pontiffs) adding 
much to the earlier law by introducing into it this clement. 
Wc can say that thf jus civile in this sense is jus Quiritium 
as developed by interpretation. It is as yet, however, little 
influenced, as was the more comprehensive jus civile of later 
periods, by the elements of jus gentium and equity. Still 
nowhere, we must note, are the terms jus Quiritium and jus 
civile placed in contrast by the jurists; they were each jus 
proprium civium Romanorum. In the clas.sical law the term 
jus Quiritium seems to be used principally in formulae framed 
in accordance with old custom. 

Though our information regarding the present period is 
less legendary titan that of the kings, it is still far from being 
completely authentic, as no original documents 
belonging to it are extant. There is little dispute 
among critics that Rome was sacked and burned 
by the Gauls about ^87 b.c. or a few years later, and it is 
probable^ that the original pontifical annals (annales maximi) 
upon which Livy and other Roman historians have presumably 
l^d their narratives of early history were destroyed at that 
time along with all other written records. What credence, 
then, we may give to the ancient historical narratives, for the 
period of the Republic antecedent to this event, depends 
largely upon how far the pontifices managed to have their 
lost records restored. In any case, however, there is sufficient 
presumptive evidence to warrant belief in such prominent 
events of the early Republic as the creation of two annually 
elected patrician consuls, with poteslas similar to that of the 
kings, the creation of tribunes of the plebs, the enactment 
of the decemviral code, and periodic struggles between 
patricians and plebs, the one to keep and the other to gain 
piolitical power. To know the exact dates of these events is 
relatively of little importance. 

Legislation in Favour of the Plebs, —In their uphill battle 
for social and political equality the plebeians conquered stage 
by stage. The more important of their successes may here 
just be mentioned, with all reserve as to credibility, in the 
order of their traditional dates. By the Ux Valeria (de pro- 
vocatione) of 509 B.c. it was provided that no Roman citizen 
should be deprived of life, liberty or citizenship (i.«. tuller 
poena capitis), or be scourged, by any magistrate within the 
city, without an appeal (provoccUio) to the eomitia cerUuriata. 
Iliis statute was often referred to by later Romans as a sort 
of Magna Carta j Livy calls it unicum praesidium libertaiis. 
In 494 or 471 B.c. the tribunes of the plebs were created with 
right of mtercession, and about the same time plebeian aediles 
and judiet) decemviri (the latter to act as judges or arbiters 
in litigaticms); the persons of all these officials being declared 
inviolable during their tenure of office. About 471 B.c. the 
I concilium plebis became legislatively recognized, the tribunes 
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were elected in it, and its resolutions (plebiseita) became directly 
binding on plebeians. The XII. Tables, twenty years later, 
were the fruit of the agitation of the plebeians for a revision 
and written embodiment of the law. In 449 plebiseita were— 
subject presumably to auctorilas pa/raw-^eclared by the lex 
VaUria-Horatia binding on the whole populus, while about 
ilie same time, or perlmps a little earlier, the patrician-plebeian 
;omilia of the tribes was instituted.* By tlie lex Canuleia of 
445 B.c. intermarriage between patricians and plebeians was 
sanctioned. Repeated protests by the plebeians against the 
monopolization of the public domain land by members of the 
higher order resulted in the definite admission of their right to 
participate in its occupation by one of the Licinian laws of 
367 B.c. The long course of cruel oppression of insolvents 
(mainly plebeians) by their patrician creditors was put an end 
to by the Poetilian law about 326 b.c., depriving nexal contract 
(if its privileges and generally prohibiting the use of chains 
and fetters on persons incarcerated for purely civil debt. By 
the Hortensian law of about 287 b.c. plebiseita were declared 
binding (presumably without auctorilas patrum) on the whole 
body of citizens. And from 421 b.c., when one of their number 
first reached the regular state magistracy as quaestor, down to 
252 B.C., when one was elected punlijex maximus, the plebeians 
gradually vindicated their right a.s citizens to .share in all the 
honours of the state. There is also evidence that plebeians 
were early in the Republic admitted to the .senate and also to 
the comitia curiata. 

The legislative bodies during the pre.scnt period were thus 
three in number: the comitia of the centuries, the concilium 
LtgUla- plebis and the comitia trihuta. As to the comitia of 
tire the curies, it seems to have hardly concerned itself 
irodlu. general legislation, but met merely to confer 

imperium on the higher magistrates and to sanction testaments 
and adrogations of the gentiles. The legislation of the centuries 
dealt for the most part (though the XII. Tables were eniu.'ted 
by it) with questions affecting public and constitutional rather 
than private interests. It could be convened only by a magis¬ 
trate having military imperium, i.e. at first only the consuls, 
for the reason that it was theoretically a military assembly 
met for civil purposes (exercilus civilis). It is called in the 
XII. Tables comilialus maximus. Its procedure was cumbrous 
and ill-adapted for legi.slation. As to the relation of the con¬ 
cilium plebis to the comitia tributa there is much controversy. 
The old opinion which identified them is now generally ab^- 
doned. According to Mommsen * they differed in the following 
points: (i) The comitia was an assembly of the whole people 
voting in tribes instead of centuries, while the concilium was 
an assembly of the plebs alone; (2) the comitia was always 
convoked and presided over by a patrician magistrate (often 
the praetor), while the concilium had to be convoked and pre¬ 
sided over by a plebeian official (usually a tribune); (3) in the 
comitia auspices had to be taken beforehand, but not in the 
concilium ; (4) an enactment of the comitia was a lex binding 
on all the populus, while an enactment of the concilium was a 
plebiscitum binding only on the plebs. It is, however, not 
possible to take Mommsen’s view that plebiseita were not 
binding on the whole populus prior to the lex Hortensia, without 
disregarding distinct statements of Livy as to the lex Valerta- 
Horatia and the lex Publilia.^ But whatever the relation of 
these two legislative assemblies to each other may Imve been 
originally, it is certain that the Hortensian law equalized them 
so far as their effects were concerned, and, looking to the small 
number of patricians compared with the plebs, it would prob¬ 
ably be a matter of indifference in which assembly the vote 
was taken. The greater part of the legislation dealing 
with the private law in the later Republic consisted of 
plebiscite. 

' There is diversity of opinion about this. Mommsen thinks 
the comitia tributa was earlier than the XII. Tables, and that the 
lex Valeria-Horatia applied to it. See next note. 

’Mommsen, Riim. Forechungen, i. 177 scq.; ROm. StaatsreckI, iii. 
322 seq. 

• Livy, iii. 55. 3 ; viii. 12, 14. 


ii. The .Ml. TabUs. 

Causes of their Enactment.-The change from monarchy to 
republic brought of itself no benifit to the plebs. but rather 
the reverse. One of their chid cc'mplaints was against the 
administration of justice. Thc\ coijiplained that they were 
kept in ignorance bf the laws, and that in particular the consuls 
used their magisterial punitive poners (coercitio) unfairly and 
with undue severity when a plelician was the object of them. 
The state of matters graduallv became so intolerable that in 
the year 462 B.r., according to the ancient tradition, a propositi 
for a statute was made by ('. Tcrenlilius Arsa, one of the 
tribunes, by which a commission should be appointed to draw 
up a code of laws in writing. He carried a rogation in the 
concilium plebis to this effect. The senate at first strenuously 
resisted, but after a few years was induced to give way, and 
its assent to the proposal was obtained. 

Tradition records that the first practical step towards its 
realization was the despatch of a mission to Athens, to study 
the laws of Solon and collect .my materials thatp„p,4|. 
might l)C of service in preparing the projected code. (fM«r 
On the return of the commissioners in 452 b.c. all 
the magistracies were susjHnded, and a body of ten *"■***•• 
patricians, called decemviri tegibus scribundis, was appointed 
with consular powers, under the presidency ol Apjiius Claudius, 
for the express purpose ol putting the laws into shape. Before 
the end of the ensuing year (451) the bulk of the code was 
ready and was at once passed into law by the comitia of the 
centuries and published on ten tables (whether of brass or wood 
is doubtful), which were set up in the Konim. Next year, 
owing to additions being found necessary, the dci cmviralc was 
renewed, with, however, ii change of membership (some plebeians 
being chosen), and in the course of a few months it had com¬ 
plete the supplemental matter. On the downfall of the 
dccemvirate, these new law.s, after being duly accepted by 
the comitia, were published on two other tables, thus bringing 
the number up to twelve. The code then received the officii 
name of Lex XII. Tabularum. 

The foregoing account of the enactment ol the Tables is an 
attempt to summarize wliat is stated by Livy and other Roman 
writers on the subject. Though inconsistent and 
.sometimes even contradictory about details, these 
writers arc on the main facts in concordance. Until a 
few years ago, the fact of the publication of such a code about 
the date above given liad been accepted by modern historians, 
even the most iconoclastic, without question; unlike the 
leges regiae, the XII. Tables had always been regarded as 
authentic. But in his History oj Rome, published in 1898, 
Professor Pais of Turin * emitted the view that the decemvirat 
code was really a private compilation made about the year 
304 B.c. by Cn. Fkivius, the scribe of Apfiius Claudius the 
censor, and probably at the latter’s instigation; or, in other 
words, that it was just the so-called Jus Flavianum which alt 
writers had hitherto regarded as a work dealing with the stjrles 
of legis actiones and the calendar of court days. In Pais’s 
view the annalists, in accordance with a habit of theirs, dupli¬ 
cated the same event by counterfeiting an earlier A;^ius 
Claudius, &c., in order to magnify the antiquity and authority 
of the taws collected by Flavius, while the whole account of 
the decemviral legislation was invented by them. More recently 
Professor Lambert of Lyons has attempt^ by similar arguments 
to prove that the XII. Tables were a private compilation of 
customs already in observance, and of sacerdotal and other 
rules already in circulation, made about 197 B.c. by the jurist 
Aelius Paetus, and were in fact identical with the Tripertita or 
Jus Aelianum, which had always heretofore been supposed to 
contein merely a recension of the Tables with an inte^retaUon 
and commentary.’ This is not the place to discuss these theories. 
Though of course incapable of positive disproof, the weight 

’ Pais, Sloria di Roma (Torin), 1. 566 scq. 

‘ Nouvette Revue hiitorigue (1902). xxvi. 149 seq.; Rnue 
du droit, nos. 5 et 6; Mitonges. Appleton fi 903 ), pp. 126 seq^,; • 
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of presumptive evidence is against them; they have hitherto 
found little or no support from other Romanists, and they 
have, in our opinion, been sufficiently refuted on philological . 
and other grounds by Girard ' and others.* 

There >»crc provisions in llie Tables that wore almost literal | 
reuderiiiRs from ilic legislation of Solon ; and others bore a re¬ 
markable corrcs[)Ondcnce to laws in observance in Greece, 
S»urc0t, jmj (iipy Q^jy indlrectly borrowed.’ By 

Ur the greater proportion of them, however, wore native and 
original.—not that they amounted to a general forroularization 
of the hitherto floating customary law, for, notwithstanding Livy's 
eulogliim of them as the " loiintaiii of the whole law, both private 
ami puiilic." it seems clear that many branches of it were dealt 
with in the Tables only incidentally, or with referent" to some 
l>oint of detail. The institutions of the family, the fundamental 
rules of succession, the solemnities of such formal acts as mancipa¬ 
tion, nexum, and lestamenis, the main features of the order of 
judicial procedure, and so forth,—of all of these a general know¬ 
ledge was presumed, and the decemvirs thought it unnecessary to 
define them. What they had to do was to make the law equal 
for all, to remove every chance of arbitrary dealing by distinct 
specification of penalties and precise declaration of (he circum¬ 
stances under wliirh rights should be held to have arisen or been 
lost, and to make such amendments as were necessary to meet 
the complaints of the plebeians and prevent their oppression in 
the name of justice. Probably very little of the customary taw, 
therefore, was introduced into the Tables, that was already univer¬ 
sally recognized, and not complained of as either unequal, defective 
or oppressive. Only one or two of the laws ascribed to the kings 
(assuming their greater antiqiiitv) reappeared in them ; yet the 
omission of the rest did not mean their repeal or imply denial of 
(heir validity, for a few of them continued still in force during the 
Empire, and are founded on by Justinian in his B/grsf. Neither 
apparently were any of the statutes of the Republic anterior to 
the Tables embodied in them, although for long afterwards many a 
man had to submit to prosecution umler these laws and to suner 
the penalties they imposed. 

The original Tables are .said to have been destroyed when Rome 
was sacked anil burned by the Gauls. But they were probably 
_ I at once reproduced, and transcripts of them in more or 
**"“**' less modernized language must have been abundant if, 
as Cicero says was still tlie’case in his youth, the children were 
required to commit them to memory as an ordinary school task. 
This renders all the more eiclraordihary the fact that the remains 
of them are so fragmentary and their genuineness in many cases 
so debateable. They were embodied, as above mentioned, in the 
Tripertittt of Sextus Aelius Paetus in the year 197 n.c.. who prob¬ 
ably republished them in somewhat modernized language and 
from whose work, it is thought, all later writers took their contents. 
They must have formed the basis of all the writings on the jus 
' civilt down to the time of Servius Sulpicius Rufus, who first took 
the praetor’s edicts as a text; and they were the subjects of mono¬ 
graphs even by authors later than Sulpicius, amongst them by 
M. Antistius Labeo in the early years of the Empire, and by Gains, 
probably in the reign of Antoninus Pius. Yet a couple of score 
or so arc all that can be collected of their provisions in what pro¬ 
fess to be the ipsissima verha of the Tables, though in a form in 
most cases more moilein than what we encounter in other remains 
of archaic Latin of the 4th century of the city. These are con¬ 
tained principally in the writings of Cicero, the Ploctes Atticar of 
Aulus Gellius, anil the treatise Be verborum sigHifiraliaut of Festus ; 
the two latter dealing with them rather as matters of antiquarian 
curiosity than as rules of positive law. There are also many 
allusions to particular provisions in the pages of Cicero, Varro, 
Gellius and' the elder Pliny, as well as in those of Gains, Paul, 
Ulpian and other ante-Justinian jurists; but these are not to be 
implicitly relied on. as we have evidence that they frequently 
re^esent the (sometimes divergent) glosses of the interpreters 
rather than the actual provisions of the .statute. Reconstruction 
ha-s therefore been a work of difficulty, and the results far Rom 
satisfactory, that of the latest editor, Voigt, departing very con¬ 
siderably Ironi the versions generally current during the lust half- 
century.* 

* TtxUs, pp. 3-tt; None. Rn. hist. xxvi. ,181 tea. 

’ Erman, i, d. Son. Slijt. (1903), xxiii. 450; Leiiel, 2 . d. Sav. 
Sli/I. (190s), xxvi, 498. 

•The decemvirs may have obtained them either from Magna 
Graecia or from Etruna. as the story of a mission to Athens is 
improbable. 

* Birkseu'a ObtniM der btsherigeH t'muche ttu Ktilih u. Her- 
slelluHg d. Zwulj-Talel-FragmfHle (Leipzig. 1844). supplies the basis 
of almost all the later work on the Tables anterior to that of Voigt. 
Schoell, in his Legis XII. Tab. reliquiar (Berlin, i8b6), made a valu¬ 
able contribution to the literature of the subject from a philological 
point of view. His version has been adopted substantially bv 
Brunt in his Fantes juris, i. 16 seq. (6th ed. In- Mommsen anil 
Qgadensritz), and Girard in his Trsies (jrd ed., I%ris ipot). See 


In form the laws contained in the I'abiet were of remarkable 
brevity, terseness and pregnancy, with something of a rythmical 
cadence that must have greatly facilitated their retention _ 
in the memory. Rarely, if ever, were the rules they 
embotlied permissive ; they were nearly all in the im- 
perative mood, sometimes entering info minute detail '*"* **' 
out generally running on broad lines, surmounting instead of re¬ 
moving difficulties. Their application might cause hardship in 
individual instances, as when a man wa.s held to the letter of what 
he liad declared in a nexwm or mancipation, even though he had 
done so under error or influenced by fraudulent misrepresentations ; 
tho decemvirs admitted no exceptions, preferring a liard-and-fast rule 
to any qualilications that might cause uncertainty. The system 
as a whole is one of jus as distinguished from fas. In the royal laws 
execration (sacratio capitts, sacer esto) was a common sanction ; 
but in the Tables it occurs only once pure and simpfc, and that with 
referena' to an otlcnce that could be committed only by a patrician,— 
material loss caused by a patron to his client {fatronus, .si ohenti 
fraudem jaxstt, sacer esto). In all other cases the idea that a crime 
was an offence against public order, for which the community 
was entitled in self-protection to inflict punishment on the 
criminal, is prominent. Hanging and beheading, flogging to death, 
burning at the stake, throwing from (he Tarjieian rock,—such are 
secular penalties that arc met with in the Tables ; but often, though 
not invariably, the hanging and so forth is at the same time declared 
a tribute to some deity to whom the good.s of the criminal are 
forfeited {oonsecratio bonorum). The Tables also recognize the system 
of self-help. 

The manus injeelio of the third Table— the execution done by a 
creditor against his debtor—was prolmbly in essence the same 
procedure as under the kings, but with the addition of some regula¬ 
tions intended to prevent its abuse. Against a thief taken in the act 
the same procedure seems to have been sanctioned ; it was lawful 
to kill him on the spot if the theft was nocturnal, or even when it 
was committed during the day if he used arms in rc,sisting his 
apprehension. According to Cicero there was a provision in these 
words : " si telum manu fugit magis quam jeeit, arietem siibicito " ; 
this is perhaps just a re-cnactment in illustrative language of the 
law attributed to Numa, that for homicide by misadventure— 
" if the weapon have sped from the hand rather than been aimed "— 
a ram was to be tendered as a peace-offering to the kinsmen of him 
who had been slain. The original purpose must have been to stay 
the blood revenge, but in the Tables it can only have been intended 
to stay the pro.secution which it was incumbent on the kinsmen 
of a murdered man to institute. So with talionic penalties; " si 
mcmbriim rupit ni cum co pacit, talio esto "—such, according 
to Gellius, weic the words of one of the laws of the Tables, and they 
undoubtedly recognize talion, " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth ” ; wiiile at the same time regulating it by enabling tho 
injured man to bring an action and sanctioning a money recompense 
{Wehrgeld) in lieu of it.’ 

The structure of the provisions of the Tables was not such as to 
enable tlic plain citizen to apply them to concrete cases, or to 
know how to claim the benefit of them in the tribunals, 
without some sort of professional advice. Pomponius states '***?'*■ 
that no sooner was the decemviral legislation published 
than the necessity was felt for its interpretation, and for the ? 
preparation by skilled hands of styles of actions by which 
Its provisions might be made effectual. Both of these duties fell to 
the pontiffs as theonly persons who, in the state of civilization of the 
period, were •well qualified to give the assistance required; and Pom- 
I nonius adds that the college annually appointed one of its members to 
■ be tlie adviser of private parties and of tbc.;'i*fi«» in those matters. 

I The interpretatio, commenced by the pontiffs and centinued by the 
i jurists during the Kqmblic, which, Pomponius says, was regarded as 
part of tlie jus civth, was not confined to explanation of the words of 
the statute, but was in some cases their expansion, in others their 

also Muirhead, Historical Introduction (znd ed.. 1899). and Words¬ 
worth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin (Oxford. 1874), 
pp. z$3 seq. The last-namod writer in a subsequent part of his 
volume (pp. 502-38) has added notes, historical, philological and 
exegetical, which constitute a valuable commentary on the Tables 
as a whole. Voigt's two volumes, under the title of Geschichle und 
System des Civtl-und-Criminal-Rechtes wie Processes, der XII. 
Tafeln uebstderen Fragmenteu (Leipzig, >883). contain an exposition 
of the whole of tlie earlier jus civile, whether embodied in the Tables 
or not. The,history of them occupies the first hundred pages or 
thereby of the first vcfiiime ; bis reconstruction of fragments and 
allusions—a good deal fuller than any earlier one and supported 
by an imposing array of authorities, which, however, often rest 
on arbitrary assumptions—is in the same volume, pp. O93-737. 

’ There is little doubt that talio was actually enforced 
under the decemviral code, just as it was under the Jewish and 
hhhommedan codes, and as we see it among semi-civmized com¬ 
munities (e.g. the Abyssinians) at the present day. See Code of 
IChammurabi, 196 seq.; Leviticus xxiv. so; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
p 94 Many references are given by I-enel in Z. d. Sav. SHft. xxiv. 
.'■>99. 
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limitation, and in many the deduction of new doctrines Irom the 
actual jus $criptum, and their development and exposition. An 
event t^t did much to diminish tite influence of the pontifls in con¬ 
nexion with it was the divulgcment in the year 304 n.c., as already 
mentioned, by Cn. Flavius, of a formulary al actions and a calendar 
of lawful and unlawful days, which got the name of Jus J'Javianum. 
The practice adopted in the beginning of the 6th century by Tiberius 
l^runcanius, the first plebeian chief pontifl, of giving advice in law 
ill pubhc had a still greater eflect in popularizing it; and the 
Triperitta ot Jus Aelianum, some fifty years later—a collection that 
included tlic Tables, the iuterpretatto and the current styles of 
actions—mode it as much the heritage of the laity as of the ponti¬ 
fical college. 

Subsiqu'ta Legislation. —Of legislation during the 4th and 
5th centuries that affected the private law we have but scanty 
Subtt- The best-known enactments are the Qtnuleian 

««*•( of 445 B,r. above mentioned; the Genucian, 

hgitit- Mareian and other laws about usury and the rate of 
Hon- interest; the I’oetilian law of 326 b . c . abolbhing 

imprisonment of nexal debtors by their creditors; the Silian 
law, probably not long afterwards, which introduced a new form 
of process for actions of debt; and the Aquilian law about 
287 B.c., which amended the decemviral provisions fur actions 
of damages for culpable injury to proputy, and continued to 
regulate the law on the subject even in the books of Justinian. 

iii. Development of the SubstatUive Institutions of the Imw. 

The Citisen and his “ Caput." —The early law of Rome was 
essentially personal, not territorial. A man enjoyed the benefit 
r»« institutions and of its protection, not because he 

cir/na happened to be within Roman territory, but because 
aatf hu he was a citizen,—one of those by whom and for whom 
“caaat.” jfg established. The theory of the early 

Romans was that a man sojourning within the bounds of a 
foreign state was at the mercy of the latter and its citizens, 
that he himself might be dealt with as a slave, and all that 
belonged to him appropriated by the first comer; for he was 
outside the pale of the law. Without some sort of alliance 
with Rome a stranger had no right to claim protection against 
maltreatment of his person or attempt to deprive him of his 
property; and even then, unless he belonged to a state entitled 
by treaty to the international judicial remedy of recuperalio, 
it was by an appeal to the good offices of the supreme magistrate, 
or through the intervention of a citizen to whom he was allied 
by the (frequently hereditary) bond of hospitium, and not by 
means of any action of the jus civile set in motion by himself. 
A non-citizen—originally hosUs, and afterwards usually called 
peregrinus *—in time came to be regarded as entitled to all the 
rights recognized by so-cidled jus gentium as belonging to a 
freeman, and to take part as freely as a Roman in any transaction 
of the jus gentium; but that was not until Rome, through 
contact with other nations and the growth of trade and com¬ 
merce, had found it necessary to modify her jurisprudence by 
the adoption of many new institutions of a more liberal and less 
exclusive character than those of the jus civile. 

A citizen’s civil piersonalily was technically his caput. The 
extent of it depended on his family status, it was only among 
citizens that the supremacy of the paterfamilias and the sub¬ 
jection of these in manu, potestate or matteipio were recog¬ 
nized—only among them t^refore. that the position of an 
individual in the family was of moment. White in public life 
a man’s supremacy or subjection in the family was immaterial,, 
in private life it was the paterfamilias alone who enjoyed full 
jural capacity. Those subject to him had a more limited 
personality; and, so far as capacity to take part in teensactions 
of the jus dvUe was concerned, it was not inherent in them but 
derived from their paterfamilias: they were the agents of his 

' Neither " alien " nor " foreigner ’’ is an adequate rendering of 
peregrinus. Foe peregrini inimided not only citisens of other 
states, independent or dependent, but also iwiXidet ,—men who 
could not call themselves citizens feives) at all, as, lor example, the 
dediticii whom Rome had vanquished and whose civic organization 
she had destroyed, oAenders sent into banishment, ftc., and also, 
until Caraealla's general grant of the franchise, the greater portion 
of her {irovinciBl subjects. 


w2l, representatives of his persona in every act whereby a 
r^ht was acquired by them for the family to which thej' be¬ 
longed. 

Whenever a citizen either ceased altogether to be a member 
of a Roman family or passed, cither permanently or temptwarily. 
into subjection to some palerfamihas outside his own Kcepitu 
family,'' there was technically capitis minutio or Heeiaa- 
deminuHo. To harmonize with the gradually estab- 
lished conception of jural personalii y in non-citizens, and perhaps 
also from their partiality for tripartite division.^, the jurists 
about the end of the Republic divided capitis deminuHo into three 
degrees, viz. maxima, media and minima —a division unknown 
to lawyers of an earlier period when civitas was theoretically 
identified with libertas. When a citizen forfeited his freedom, 
his capitis deminutio was said to be maxima ; he lost all capacity, 
whether under the fus civile or the fus gentium. When, retain¬ 
ing freedom, he went into exile or joined a lAtin colony, or 
otherwise became a peregrin, the los.s (deminutio) of his capacity 
wa-s only media or minor; it was his rights and privileges under 
the fus civile that alone were affected. When Ixith freedom 
and citizenship remained, and there was produced merely 
the severance of connexion with a particular family (familial 
mutatio), the loss was said to be minima. Illustrations of r. d. 
minima present themselves in the case of a paterfamilias be¬ 
coming fyiusfamilias by adrogation, or a materfamilias pawng 
into the hand of a husband by confarreation or coemption ; in 
both cases he or she who had been sui juris thereby bceame 
aliens juris. It was immaterial whether the change was from 
a higher family position to a lower, or from a lower to a higher," 
or to the same position in the new family that had been held in 
the old—as when a filiusfamilias was transferred by his father 
into the putestas of an adopter, or when the 0 ifamilios of a 
person giving himself in adrogation passed with him into the 
potestas of the adrogator: in every case there was capitis 
minutio. It was not the change of family position that caused it, 
but the subjection to a new potestas. Thus the civil person¬ 
ality of Titius while a filiusfamilias in the potestas of Sempronius. 
e.g. the expectancy of succession, the agnatic rehtionships, 
the derivative capacity for being a party to a mancipation or 
a sjxmsio that re.suhed from the relationship, all came to an 
end through the subjection to a new paterfam^ias. temporary 
or fiermunent. He might acquire another and independent 
capacity on becoming sui juris by emancipation, or another 
derivative capacity on passing into the potestas of ilaevius by 
adoption; but while subject to a new paterfamilias his old 
personality quoad civilia was extinguished. This is what some 
of the jurists mean when they say that capitis deminutio was 
civil death.* 

An important consequence of minima capitis deminutio was 
that it not only extinguished patria potestas where it existed, 
but severed the bond of agnation between the capite minulus 
and all those who bod previously been related to him as agnates. 
There was no longer any right of succession between them on 
intestacy; their reciprocid prospective rights of tutory were 
defeated, and the minutio of eitiwr tutor w ward put an end to 
a subsisting guardianship, assuming always that At was a tutda 
legiiima or agnatic eura furiosi. Very renwrkabie, yet quite 
logical, was the doctrine that the minutio extinguished the 
daims of creditors of the minutus ; their debtor, the person 
with whom they had contracted, was civilly dead, and dead 
without an heir, and therefewe there .was'no'one against whom 
an action of the fus civile could be directed in order to enforce 
payment. But equity eventutdly provided a remedy, by 

‘ This Iz Mommsen's tbeoiy. See Staaterecht, iii. t. p. 8. 

' Children who become sui juepi by their jmenai'e oeatb, as they 
came under no new potestas, wen not regarded at capite minuti. 

* Owing to the ill-defined vtewt among the Boman juriatt. them- 
Bolvez regarding the nature oi cap. iem. vorteuz thcoiiez mo» or 
less divergent have been maintained about it by modem writers, of 
none of which can it be said that it has been generally accepted. 
Mommsen's theory, above adopted, seems to present nweet diffi- 
cultiee. See the subject discuiicd and authonttes dted by Cou^^ 
in and edition of Muirhead's Hietoricat IntroisseHon, pp. 
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giving the creditors a praetorian action in which the minuliu 
was held as rescinded, and which the new paterjamilmi was 
bound to defend on pain of liaving to give up all the estate he 
liad acquired through the adrogation or in manum cunvcnHu. 
In other respects also the strict effects of this capita iiiinulio 
were attenuated or done away with by tite jurists of the Empire, 
r.g. as regards personal .servitudes. 

The Law uj the Family Relations .—.So far as ai)pears no serious 
inroad was made by the XII. Tables on tfie lawufi< cting husband 
taro/ and wife, unless in tlie rceognition of the legality of 
ramttr .so-called “ free ” marriages, i.e. entered into without 
rttmUan. solemnity, and not involving tliat subjection of 
the wife to the husljand (munus) which was a necessary 
consequence of the patrician confarreation and plebeian co¬ 
emption. These latter were left untouched, while on the other 
band acquisition of marital manus through usus was fully 
recogniised. As formerly mentioned, it had become a practice 
with .some of the plebeians to tie the marriage bond rather 
loosely in the first instance, po.ssibly in consequence of objection 
by the women (as became quite general even among patricians 
at a later period) to renounce their independence and right to 
retain their own property and earnings, but more probably 
Iwcause taking a woman to be merely the mother of children 
{matriinomum) had been practically forced iqion them before 
coemption harJ been introduced as a means of making her a 
lawful wife, and so they had become in a manner habituated 
to it. But the idea that, as a man might acquire the ownership 
of a thing to which his legal title was defective by prolonged 
possession of it, sc he might acquire manus over the woman 
with whom he had thus informally united himself by prolonged 
coliabitation with her as his wife hud probably matured imd 
become customary law. The Tables accepted it; all that was 
needed was to define the conditions under which manus should 
be held to have been superinduced, and the wife converted from 
a iloubtful u.\or into a lawful imterlamilias. Hence the pro- 
t'ision that, if a woman, married neither by confarrealitm nor 
coemption, desired to retain her independence, she must each 
year absent herself for three consecutive nights from her 
hu.sband’s house Ifrinoctialis «j»rpoh'o)—twelve months’ un¬ 
interrupted cohabitation being required to give him that power 
over her which would have been created instantly had the 
marriage been accompanied by either of the recognieed solem¬ 
nities. 

Amongst the fragments of the Tables so industriously collected 
there is none that refers to a wife's marriage portion (liiis); but it 
IS hardly conceivable that it was as yet unknown. Justinian says 
that in ancient times it was regarded as a donation to the husband 
with his wife, rather than as 0 separate estate that was to be used 
li) him while the marriage lasted but to revert to her or her repre¬ 
sentatives on its dissolution. And it is easy to see that, where 
there was manut, the wife becoming a member of her husband's 
family and everything of hers becoming his, sucli must originally 
have been its character.' But even then, when a man gave his 
laughter tfiliafamilias) —who could have nothing of her own—in 
marriage, and promis^ her husband a portion with her, there 
must have been some process of law for compelling liim to pay it; 
and Voigt's conjecture that an actio diclae doth was employed fur 
the purpose has something in its favour.* As regards divorce. 
Cicero alludes vaguely to a provision in the Tables about a man 
depriving his wife of the house-keys and turning her out of doors, 
with some such words as " take what is thine and get thee gone." 
Tb's can only refer to free or non-manwr marriages, but even for 
hand marriages, while repudiations by husbands (but not by wives) 
were competent, the statefnent of the historians is that they were 
few and tax between until the 6th century of the city, and that, 
until the same dale, any man who turned his wife away, however 
serious the ground, without the cognition of the family council, 
was liable to ^‘nalties at the hands of the censors.* 

Of the two or three provisions of the Tables known to us that 
affected details of the patria poleslas, which itself was assumed to 
tie so well established by customary law as to need no statutory 
sanction or delinition, one was in the words " si pater (familias) 
ter (ilium venum duuit, a patre filius liber esto." This came to 
lie construed by the pontificM lawyers us meaning that so powerful 

' See Cicero, Top. iv. ay. 

* Voigt, Xtl. ta/eln, ii. p. 486. It has not, however, received 
‘itMiy support from moru recent writers. 

. Esmeiii, Metanfts, pp ay seq. 


was the bond of the putista^ over a son that it could not be com- 
' pletely looseil until the father had three times gone through the 
process of fictitious sale by which emancipation was effected. But 
the conception of the law seems to indicate that its original purpose 
must have been rather to impose a penalty on the father and confer 
a benefit on a son in potestate, by declaring liim ipso fare free from 
It on a certain event, than to place dillieiilties in the way of his 
emancipation. " If a house-father have thrice sold his son, the 
latter shall be free from his father.” It reads as if the intention 
were to rescue the eon from what, by its frequent repetition, was 
suggestive of a total absence of parental affection rather than 
reluctant obedience to overwhelming necessity. May not its 
object have been to restrain the prailiec, which diil^n.jt wholly 
disapjiear even in the late Empire, of men selling their scius or giving 
them to their creditor^ in security of loans—such sales or pledges, 
at the time of the Tables, being effected only by an actual transfer 
of the child per aes ei libram as a free bondman (»» mancipii causa), 
accompanied by, in the case o( a loan, a pact for reconveyanee 
when the loan was repaid ? Whatever its ratio, however, .and 
whatever the earlier practice, it was iqioii this law that the inter¬ 
preting pontiffs baaed the rules for adoplions and emancipations 
of filiilamittas. The usual procedure in adoptions was as follows : 
The natural father mancipated his son to a friend for a nominal 
price and the latter then manmnitte.l him, the son thereui>un 
reverting into his father's potcsius. This was repeateif a second 
time with the same remit. After the third sale (patna potestos 
being extinguished) the purcha.ser remaiieipated to the parenl. 
In the latter's hands the son was now in causa mancipii, and so in 
a position in which he could be permanently transferred to the 
."idopter. This was effected by an in jure cessii', in which the 
adopter averred that tlje child was his pliusfamiliai, and in whii h 
judgmen' was at once given in his favour on the natural parenl s 
admission or tacit acquiesteiice. .\ similar method was followed 
in emancijiation of a filius, except that of course there was no u si.i' 
in jure, but instead thereof the mirenl manumitted imniediatelj 
after the reconveyaince to him. Neither in adeiption nor eniancijKi 
tion, however, was remancipation to the paterfamilias essenliiil, 
though it was usual, and in the case of emancipation carried wilii 
it important rights of succession and tutory. I'or daughters and 
grandchildren the pontifical jurists by a casuistic interprctalioii 
of the said law held one mancipation to be in all cases enough to 
extinguish the patria pote.slas. 

The nature of the relation between master anil .slave, like that o( 
manus and patria potestas, sc-ems also to have been too notorious 
to ri'quirc exposition in the Tables. We find reconlcd only two 
references to ft, one dealing with the case of a slave who had a con¬ 
ditional testamentary gift of frivdom {statu liber), the other with 
tiu.xal surrender {noxne dedttw). The provision alxiut noxal sur¬ 
render was not limited to a slave ; it was apparently to the effect 
that, if a member of a man's family {familiaris, i.e. a son or a 
daughter in potestate or a slave) committed a theft of, or did mischli f 
to, property belonging to a third party, or a domestic animal b '- 
longing to one man did harm to another, the father of the delin¬ 
quent child, or the owner of the slave or animal, should cither 
surrender him or it to the person injured or make reparation in 
damages. In course of time the surrender came to be regarded 
as a means of avoiding the primary obligation of making reparation. 
But comparative jurisprudence recognizes in the enactment of the 
Tables a modified survival of the ancient right of on injured party 
to have the delinquent corpus —man, beast or thing—given up to 
him to wreak his revenge upon it privately, the modification con- 
.sisting in the alternative of reparation offered to the owner. This 
noxal surrender, failing reparation, had gone out of use in the case 
of daughters in potestate before the time of Gains, and in the case 
of sons before that of Justinian; but it was still sanctioned so 
far as slaves and domestic animals were concerned even in that 
emperor's legislation. 

Guardianship and the Introduction of the Order of Agnates. —So 
long as Rome was patrician the gens apparently charged itself 
with the guardianship of a clansman’s orphan pupil antua 
children and his widow and unmarried daughters tumroimm- 
above pupiUarity after his decease (tutela), as well 
as with that of male members of his family who were sui 
juris, but above the age of pupillarity, when they chanced 
to be lunatic, imbecile, prodig^ or helplessly infirm (cura, 
curatia). The gens in council, in all probability, appointed 
one of its members to act as tutor or curator as the case m^bt 
be, itself prescribed his duties, and itself called him to account 
for any failure in his administration. 

But. as this gentile tutory could nat be extended to the 
plebeians, among whom some law of guardianship was as 
much required as among their fellow-citizens of the hi^er 
order, the decemvirs found it eiqiedient to devise a new one 
of universal application. The Tables contained no express 
authority for testamentary nomination of tutors to the widow 
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of the testator, or to his pupil children and grown-up unmarried 
daughters; but such appointment, if unknown previously, 
was soon held to be justi&d by a liberal interpretation of the 
very inclusive provision, “ uti legassit suae rei, ita jus esto.” 
In the absence of testamentary appointment the nearest male 
agnates of lawful age were to be tutors. This tutory of agnates 
was an invention of the decemvirs, just as was the agnates’ 
right of succession on intestacy. The plebeians had no genies, 
at least until a much later period; so, to make the law equal 
for all, it was necessary to introduce a new order of heirs and 
tutors, “ Tutores ... ex lege XII. Tabularum introducuntur 
Oa<fW> • • ■ ” is the very notable language of Ulpian. 

laattif And his words are very similar in speaking of their 
right of succession ; for, while he says of testamentary 
inheritances no more than that they were confirmed 
by the XII. Tables, he explains that the Upiimae hereditates 
of agnates and patrons were derived from them.* The phrases 
legitima cognatio, legilima hereditas, Ugitimi heredes, tutela 
Ugilima, Mores Ugitimi themselves proclaim the origin of ag¬ 
nation, agnatic inheritance and agnatic tutory; for, though 
the word Ugilimus might be applied to any instituUon based 
on statute, yet in the ordinary case it indicated one introduced 
by the XII, Tables, the law of laws. 

A man’s agnates, in the strict sense, were those of his collateral 
kinsmen who were subject to the same patria poiestas as himself, 
or would have been had the common ancestor been still alive. 
A man’s sons and daughters in potestate, therefore, whether the 
relationship was by birth or adoption, and his wife in manu 
(being filiae loco) were each other’s agnates. But a wife not in 
manu was not their agnate; nor were children who had been 
eimmcipated or otherwise capile minuti the agnates of cither 
their brothers and sisters or their mother in manu. A man 
was an agnate of his brother’s children, assuming always that 
there had been no capitis deminutio on either side ; but he was 
not an agnate of his sister’s children, for they were not ejusdem 
lamiliae: they were agnates of their father’s family, not of 
their mother’s. In like manner, and again a.ssuming the absence 
of minutio capitis, the children of brothers were each other’s 
agnates, but not the children of a brother and a sister or of two 
.sisters. Brothers and .sisters were agnates of the second degree ; 
a man and his brother’s children were of the third, the children 
of two brothers (JiatrueUs) of the fourth, and so on,—it being 
a condition, however, that the kinship should always result 
either from lawful marriage or from adoption in one or other 
of its forms. 

Wlien, therefore, a man died leaving pupil male descendants or 
unmarried female descendants who by his death became m juris, 
they got their brothers of lawful age as their tutors; if he was 
survived by his wife, and she had been in manu, her sons, or it might 
be stepsons, acted for her in the same capacity; in either esM 
they took office os the nearest qualified male agnates. If the 
widow had no sons or stepsons of full age, and the children conse¬ 
quently no qualified brothers, the tutory devolved on the agnates 
next in order,—f.c. the brothers german and consanguinean of 
the deceased husband and father; for they were agnates of the 
third degree. And so with agnates of the fourth and remoter 
degrees.* Failing agnates who could demonstrate their propin¬ 
quity the tutory passed to the gens when the ward happened lo 
belong to one. This is nowhere expressly stated ; but Cicivo 
gives what he represents to be an enactment of the Tables, making 
the fellow-gentiles of a lunatic his guardians on failure of agnates ; 
and analogy seems to justify the extension of the same rule to the 
case of sane pupil and female wards.* 

The curatory of minors above pupillarity was of much later 
date than the Tables. The only curatories they sanctioned 
were those of lunatics (furiosi) and spendthrifts (prodigi). A 

' IJlp. Frag, xxvii. .S. " legitimae hereditatis jus . . . ex lege 
Duod^im Tatalarum' descendit." This derivation of agnatic 
inheritance from the XII. Tables was specially noticed by Dans in 
Ids Gesek. d. rdm. Rechts (and ed„ Leipzig, 1871-73), h. 95. but is 

gen^lji^t^^. (jjgjgg of propinquity between two persons 
it was necessary to count the generations upwards from the first 
to the common ancestor and downwards from him to the second. 
Consequently brothers were related in the second degree, uncle and 
nephew in the third, first consins in the fourth, and so on. 

• See Gal. i. i(>i. 


lunatic was committed to the care of his agnates, and, failing 
them, of his fellow-gentiles; and a few words in Festus seem 
to suggest that arrangements had to be made by them for his 
safe custody. 

Mancipation and the Lam of Pro-perty. —In the early law, as wo 
have seen, there was no teclmical word for ownership of things : 
it was an element of the house- father’s manus. In ow«r. 
time, although it is impossible to say when, the word Mo im 
dominium came into use, but, so far as can be dis- “**• 
covered, it did not occur in the XII. Tables, And 
must have been of later introduction. In those days, 
when a man asserted ownership of u thing, he was <>•*- 
content to say, “ It is mine,” or “ It i,-. mine according to ” 
the law of the Quirites.” It is said by some jurists of eminence 
that under the law of the Tables what afterwards came to be 
called “ dominium ex jure Quiritium ” was competent only in 
the case of res mancipi —of a man’.s house and farm, and tlungs 
appurtenant thereto, as slaves and animals with which he worked 
them. There is much to be said for this hypothesis, but it is so 
far contradicted by Ulpian and Paul, who tell us that tipia 
juncta (that is, building materials, vine stakes and the like, 
which undoubtedly were res nec mancipi) were exceptionally 
excluded from vindication. On the other hand, these texts 
may be explained as mere deductions by interpretation at a 
later time of the words “ ne solvito ” of the Xll. Tables.*^' At 
any rate it is pretty certain that before the close of the present 
period res nec mancipi as well as res mancipi could be held in 
quiritorian ownership. 

'The modes in which these two classes of things miglit be 
acquired in property were various. But there was this 
important difference: that, while a natural mode of acquisi¬ 
tion sufficed in the case of res nec mancipi, some civil one was 
necessary for the derivative acquisition, at all events, of res 
mancipi. The most important were mancipation, surrender 
in court, usucapion and beque.st as singular modes, and 
inheritance, in manum conventio, adrogation and purchase of a 
confiscated estate, as universal ones. All of these, with the 
exception of mancipation, applied equally to res mancipi and 
res nec mancipi. But there was, in addition, for res nec mancipi, 
what was the commonest of all the modes of transferring 
things of this class, simple tradition. If the transfer of these 
was by the owner, with the intention of passing the property, 
then the simple delivery of possession (traditia) was enough, 
unless indeed it was in virtue of a sale; in which latter case 
the ownership remained with the vendor, notwithstanding 
the change of possession, until the price was paid or security 
given for it.' Only mancipation, surrender in court and 
usucapion, however, need be noticed at present. 

The origin of the distinction between mancijiable and non- 
mancipable things, and of the form of conveyance by mancipation 
applicable to tlic first, has been explained (supra, p. 529).* 

Onginidly mancipation was not tlie imaginary sale that ^ 
Gains speaks of, but as real a sale as could well be con¬ 
ceived—the weighing in scales, held by an official, of the raw metal 
that was to be the consideration for the transfer of a res mancipi. 
and the handing of ft by tlic transferee to the transferrer, with the 
declaration that thereby and therewith the thing in question became 
his in quiritary right. On the introduction of coined money weigh¬ 
ing became unnecessary. The price was counted out before the 
ceremony, or sometimes left to be done afterwards; and though, 
in that spirit of conservatism that was so marked in the adhesion 

* Dig. xlvii. 3,1 pr. and xlvi. 3, 98, § 8, See Ouq, Inst. Jurid. ind 
ed. i. 91 n,; and on lignum funetum In general, Girard, Manuel 
ie droit romain, 4th ed. p. 330. 

*Our only authority for attributing this fundamental rule to 
the XII. Tables is Justinian’s Instilules, ii. i, 5 41. where there is 
clear evidence of a 'fribonianism. The rule undoubtetlly must have 
been applied to res maneipalae in the Tables, and possibly ita 
extension to tradition of res nec mancipi may have been due to 
interpretation. See Girard, «< supra, p. 288; ef. Ciiq, Institutioni 
Jurid. i. p. 87. 

•Literature: Leist, Mancipation uni Eigentkumstraiition (Jena, 
1805) ; Jhcring, Geisi. i, rdm. Rechts, vol ii. § 46; Bechmanii, 
Der Kauf nock gemeinem Recht (Erlangen), i. pp. 47-302 ; Voigt, 
XII. Tafeln. voL i. i 22. vol. ii. K 84-88; Kalowa, Rdm. Recktsgesflut- 
ii. pp. 363-81. 
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t* tima<baiiouiHx] iontw afttir their raistn d'Mn wu gone, the scalo- 
bsarcr lati the scale* were still retained as indispensable elements 
of tlie maBcipatioQ, yet the scales were simply touched by the 
purchaser witn a rauausculum or a single com, in order that he 
miglil be able to recite the old formula : " 1 say that this slave is 
mine in quiittary right, and that by purchase (for such and such a 
lirice) with these scales and this bit uf copper." And that one 
coin, says Cams, was then banded by the transferee to the trans- 
Icrrcr as if it were in fact the price of the purchase {quasi preth 
loco). Thus transformed, the manci{»tion was undoubtedly an 
imaginary sale; for the raal price might have been paid weeks 
or months before, or might not be paid until weeks or montlis 
afterwards. The mancipation had become nothing more than a 
umvoyance, and in tliis form it continued down to the end of the 
trd century of the Eminrc to be the appropriate mode of iramier 
of a res mataipi, or at least of confemng on the transferee of such 
a thing a compl^ legal title {domtuiium ex jure tjutnUtum). After 
that, however, it seems gmdually to have gone mto disuse, being 
inapiilicablc to lands out uf Itiuy that did not enjoy what was 
called jus Itnbcum ■ and long before the lime of Justinian it ha<l 
practically disappeared. 

The eiiwts of a mancipation, |irovid«d Uie price had been paid 
or security givcm for it, were tliat the property pa.ssed inslaatly to 
the purchaser, and that the transferrer was held la warrant the 
transferee against eviction from the moment the price was received. 
In the abasnee of eitlier payment or s-uretics for it, the title still 
remained with the vendor, so that it was in his power, by means 
of a real action, to get back what had been mandpat^, even 
though it had passed into the possession of the vendee', The 
vendor's liability In the vemlee in the event of eviction is usually 
supposed to have ariwn >/e«) jure~ that is to sav, without anything 
expressly said about it; the acceptance by the transferrer of the 
com wiUi which the scales had been struck was held to have im¬ 
posed ujioii him an obligation to maintain tlie transferee in posses¬ 
sion, under a penalt y of tiouble the amount ol the price, recoverable 
by the latter by what is usually called an eotio audoritaUs. But 
this xpsB jure obligation dkl not arise wlien the manci|»tion was 
either really or fictitiously ^atuitous {uummo uno),— really, in the 
ease of donations, Ac., fictitiously, when, on purpose to exclude the 
warranty, the recital of the IransierM' was that the price was a single 
se.sterce. 

The right of a vendee to sue an acitv ouctorHati \ arose only when 
< viction resulted from a decree in a regular juilicial process at the 
nislance of a third party disputing his title, and was conditional 
on his having done all that was necessary on his part to bring hi-s 
vendor (auclor) into the field to defend his own interests. And 
the duratioo of the auctorttea vixs Jimited by the iables to two years 
m Uie case uf lauds and houses, to one year in the case of other 
things. As possession for those periods was sullicienl to cure any 
defect in the vendee's title, it was but reasonable that w-ith their 
expiry the vCTdor's liability on his warranty should be at an end. 

By a provision of the Tables m tlie very inclusive terms, " cum 
noxum laciet maacipUiuujue, uti lingua nuncupassit, ita jus estn," 
the importance ol mancipation was immensely increased; for any 
rart of qualification germane to the transaction might be super¬ 
induced upon it, and the range of its application thus greatly 
extended. Such qualifications were spoken of as leges suanapti,--- 
w.-lf-unposcd teems, conditions or qualifications of Uie conveyance 
and, as integral pMts ol the transaction per act el libram, they 
partook ol its binding character and were law Ik' tween the parties. 
The matter of oral deciaraliuii might be tJic acreage ol lands, their 
freedom from bucclens or right to eascnientb, reservation of a usu- 
frii'.t, undertaking to roconvey on a certam event, or what not, 
BO long as it did not express a term or condition ; tlie result was 
|ust so many ubligaSions cn»ted per lies et libram, whose con¬ 
travention or denial (Cicero tells u.s) was puiuslicd with a twoiold 
penalty.' Onlinorilv the ivortls spoken in the hearing of the 
witsesses fixed (he beginning and the end of tlie liabiuty; it was 
enough that they _ wore literally complied with, liowever much 
the otliw^ pirnty might be injured by sometluug incoosistcut with 
their spirit, or wliiw he haef not taken the precaution to require 
should be made matter of deelamtion. Bui there was an exception 
(although not iatroduced until long afUr the Taojes) in the ea.se 
of that particular mauciputury agreement whtcJi was known by 
the name of piucia, t.r. wIktc the mancipation was to a creditor 
in security or to a friend lor safe custoov, and llio engagement 
ivas to return the thing mancipated. m the one ease when the deot 
sicur d by it was paid and in the other on demand. In such case's 
the tnuisfcrec took the conveyance more in the transferrer's interest 
tiian hu own ; he became a .sort ot trustee, cntmi'd to be treated 
with coiisidcralion. and neitlier mulcted in a twofold penalty when 
Ills inability to reconvey was due to no fault ol his, nor forced to 
r.'convey until relieved ol charges incurred by him in reference to 

‘ Cic. Ue Off. Hi. to. $ &i. Some writers, f.g. C.irard, Matmtl lie 
dioii romaiu, p. 550, n, 5, lake the view that, aiwt from the actio 
auclonlalis, it was only where the extent ol the land was mis¬ 
stated factio He moiio agrij that the penalty of a Huplum was tpso 
jure incurred. But tins puts a gloss on Cicero's language. 
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the property. Accordingly it became the practice to import into 
the mancipation a reference to fiHes —" fiefi fiduciae causa meum 
esae aio," with explanation of the purpose, conditions, &c., of tte 
pducia, and this explanation os a rule not in the nuncupatory 
words, forming n relative /as but in a separate agreement 

or pactum ftductae. This pact then became enforceaMr not 
ordinary tegis actio, as part of the mancipation, but separately 
on grounds of ^ood faith alone, ft gave nse to an acho fiduciae 
which .some writers think was jnet an application of the fsgis actio 
j’er judtas postulaiiouem, but which more probably ■was originally 
an action tu factum granted by the urban praetor by virtue of 
his imperium. In any case it was one uf the earliest instances of 
on action inter cives based on principles ol good faith. The fiduciary 
clause had the effect of freeing alite the right of the vendor and Bw 
obligation ol the vendee from the bar<l-an<i.-la8t lines of tlie jus 
stnclum, and subordinating thorn to the principles of bona pies} 

Ol the civil modes of acquiring property on singular title ap¬ 
plicable to both res maiieipi and res nee mancipi surrender in court 
(i« jure ce.ssio) was just a rei dndicatio arrested in its initial 
stage. The parties, cedent and cessionary, having pre- 
vioiidy atranged the terms of transfer—sale, donation or 
otherwise—appeared before the magistrate; the cession- “""r- 
ary, taking the po.sition of plaintiff, declared the thing his in 
quirilary riglil ; the cedent, as defendant, was asked what he had 
to say in answer ; and, on bis admi.sBion or silence, the magistrate 
at once pronounced a decree {addictio) which completed the transfer, 
but which miglit be subject to a fiduciary reservation or deduction 
of a servitude. It was probably more resorted to lor the con¬ 
stitution of servitudes, both real and personal, and transfer of 
such rights as patria potestas, tiitory-at-law of a woman, or an 
agnatic inheritunce tliat had already o|H‘ned, than for conveyance 
of prope.'ty. For it was not only inconvenient, inasmuch as it 
renuirod tfio parties to appear before the supreme magistrate in 
Rome, and could not Ix' carried through by any one under power 
(as mancipation might), but it had also the serious disadvantage that 
it did not ipso jure imply any warranty of title by the cedent in the 
event of eviction or give rise to an action de modo agri. Nor did it, 
like mancipation and tradition, makepayment of tlie price a condi lion 
precedent of the transfer of property. The reason was that in 
form the right of the cessionary ftowed from the magisterial decree : 
" Since you say the thing is yours, and the cedent does not say it 
is his, I declare it your.s," and not from any act or word ol the 
cedent’s, who was passive in the matter. 

Usucapion," r^ulated by the XII. Tables, but not improbably 
recognized jM-cviously in a vague and uncertain way, converted 
uninterrupted possession (usus) into qiiiritary property 
by efflux of time. The provision in the Tables, as 
given by Cicero, was to this eficct: “ usus auctoritas 
fundi biennium est, ccteranun reruni omnium annuus esl.” 
The relation in which the words usus and auctoritas stand to 
each other has been a subject ol much discussion; the pre¬ 
vailing opinion amongst naodem civilians is that the t, 0 
words should be taken disjunctively, the first alone referring 
to usucapion, and the second to the warranty of title incumbent 
on the vendor in a mancipation, and that botli were limited 
to two years in the case of lands (and, by extensive interpreta¬ 
tion, houses), and to one year in the case of anything else. 
In the later jurisprudence the possession required to be based 
on a sufficient title and the possessor to be in good faith. But 
the deeemviral code, as is now generally admitted, contained 
no such requirements; any citizen occupying immovables or 
holding movables ns his own, provided they were usucaptible 
and he had not taken them theftuously, acquired a quiritary 
right in two years or one, as the case might be, simply on the 
strength of his possession. Originally, therefore, it was sin^y 
the conversion of de facte possession, no matter how acquired 
so tong as not by theft, into legal ownership when prolonged 
for the statutory period,—too often the maintenance of might 
at the cost of right. But in time it come to be regarded rather 
as a remedy for some defect title, arising either from 
irregularity of conveyance or incapacity of the party from 
whom a transfer had been taken; and with the progress of 

-There is roach diversity of opinion about pdttcia. See Oertmann, 
I'lducia tm rum. Privaheehl (Berlin, 1890): Girard, Manuel, 4th ed. 
pp. 519-2,1; ^hm, /nsti'fiitioHea (Eng. tratts., 2nd ed.). pp. 6,1-65. 

’ Literature: Stinlzing. Das H'esen vo« bona fides und titulus 
in d. rum. Vsuoapionslehre (Heidelberg, 1852) ; Schirmer, Die 
Gtuudidee d, Vsueapion ini font. Sccht (Berlin, 1855) ; Periiice, 
l.nbeo, and ed. iL 328 seq.; Voigt, XtJ. Tajeln, ii. $ 91; Karlowii. 
Ffimi. R.C. ii. 187 seq.; Esmein. " Sur I'histoire de Tusneapion," 
Melanges (1886). pp. 171 aeq. 
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jurisprodeBce It deve}o|)ed into the carelutty regulated positive 
prescription which has to a greater or less extent found a pla 
Bi every moderasystetn. 

The coQceptioD of the abstract notion of a real right in 
(or over) the property of another person (jus in re aliette) 
Jura la '*• looked for at so early a period in the 

history of the law as that now under consideration. 
The rural servitudes of way and water were no doubt 
very early recogniaed, for they ranked as res maneipi, and 
the XII. Tables contained various regulations in reference to 
the former. Usufruct, too, was pcol>ably not unknown ; but 
the urban praedlol aervitu^ bear the imi»es.s of a somcwliat 
later jurisprudence. Pignorate and hypothecary rights were 
certainly unknown as rights protected by action Between 
private parties Ae only thing legally recognized of the nature 
of a real eecurity was the fiducia that is described above. 
Approaching more nearly to the modem idea of a mortgage 
was the security praedibus praediisque required by the state 
from those indebted to it in assurance of their obligations. 
Here there was the double guarantee of sureties {praedes) and 
mortgages of lands of theirs (praedia subsignata) ) but how 
they were dealt with when the debtor made default is by no 
means clear. 

Changes in the Late of Success!oH.-~-The two forms of testa¬ 
ment of the regal period, viz. that made in the eamitia of 
Porme at curies and that by soldiers on the eve of battle, 
taata’ still remained in use in the early Republic; though 
roaat. before the end of the Republic they were displaced 
by the general adoption of that executed with the copper and 
scales (lestamenlum per aes et Ubram). It seems to be the 
general opinion that it was to the first two alone that the 
words applied which stood in the forefront of the provisions 
of the XII. Tables about inheritance: ‘‘ uti legassit suae rei, 
ita jus csto.” Whether resort was to the comitia or to the 
army, the testator’s own will in the matter was henccfordi 
to be supreme. There was to be no more reference to the 
pontiffs as to Hie expediency of the testament in view of the 
interests of the family sacra and of creditors of the testator’s; 
from legislators, sanctioning a departure from the ordinary 
rules of succession, the assembled Quirites became, merely 
witnesses—recipients of the oral declaration of the testator’s 
will in regard to his inheritance.® 

The testament with the copper and the scales is depicted 
by Gaius as a written instrument. But he presents it in what 
r*«ta> might be described a.s the third stage of its history. 
meat Its probable origin has been explained (supra, p. 534). 
paraaaH jt was Originally not a testament but only a make- 
litram, jpj. ^ plebeian was not qualified in the 

regal period to make a testament in the comitia; so, instead, 
he transferred his estate to a friend on whom he could rely, 
with instructions how to distribute it on his death. The 
transferee was called faniiliae emptor, because the conveyance 
was in form a mancipation for a nominal price. 

It IS not at all unlikely that the same device may occasionally 
have been resorted to by a patrician who had neglected to make a 
regular testament, and was seized with mortal illness before he bad 
an opportumty of appealing to the curies.® But such a disposition 
was not a testament, and may not luive been so called. A testa¬ 
ment was the nomination of a person as the testator’s heir. It 
made the person instituted as fully the representative of the testator 
after bis death as his heir-at-law would have been had he died 


' Ilypotliecary rights were unknown until near the end of the 
Republic. But Festus (s.v. “ Nancitor"; sec Bruns, Fontes, 
Cth ed., ill. ib) sp^ks of a provision in the Cassian league between 
Rome and the Latin states of the year 262 u.c .—" Si quid pignoris 
nasci^itur, sibi habeto ”—whicli may suggest that the Romans 
at this period were not altogether unacquainted with pledge or pawn 
of movables as a transaction of some value de facto if not de fure, 

‘ Sec Girard. Manuel de drott romain, gtii ed. p. 80a, On the 
" uti l^assit ” law of the Tables see ibid. p. J&2, and cf. Cuq. 
Inslilultons Juridiques, 2nd ed. pp. 124-125. 

® Tlie comitia, Gaius tells us (11. g 102), met only twice a year to 
sanction testaments. In Mommsen's view, FOm. ChronotogU 

a , pp. 241 seq., these days were the 24th of March and the 
3f May. 


intestate. The origiinl «NerM.< causa mancipation that ooeaed the 
way for the'tcetameat per aes et Ido am conferred upon tlie ftnuiliae 
emptor no such character, Gaius says that he stood in place of an 
hefr (keredis toco), 'inasimioh as lie had such of an heii’'B lights and 
duties as the famHiae voadilor had il in his power to confer and 
impoM ; but the transactian was bnl a conveyance esiote, with 
a limitation of the right of the jpviiti'e. It has been argu^ that, 
as the law did not recognise conditional niancipation/the conveyance 
must have operated as a complete and immediate divestitors of 
the grantee. 'But this does not follow. For it was quite competent 
fora man. in transferring property bv mancipation, to reserve to 
himself a life interest ; and apparently it was equally competent 
for him to jiostpone delivery of possession, without uifringing tlie 
rule that the mancipation itseW could not be ex carlo UmporeT So 
far os one can see, therefore, .there was nothing to prevent the 
grantor ol the conveyance (or quusi-trstator) bargaining that he was 
to retain the. possession till his death ; and, as llic tamilia was on 
aggregate of estate {unive-rsitas reruni) which retained its identity 
notwithstanding any change in its component elements, he must 
m such case have been as free to operate on rt 'while ho saevived, 
as if he had never conveyed it by mancipation. 

Cicero incidentally remarks *—what indeed the nature of the 
transaction of itself very distinctly suggests—that the true 
testament with the copper and the scales had its statutory 
warrant, not in the uti legassit suae rei of the XII. Tables, but 
in the provision contained in the words: " cum nexum faciei 
mancipiumque, uti lingua nuncupassit, ita jus csto.” Reflec¬ 
tion on the import and comprehensiveness of these words-kd 
the pontifical interpreters to the conclusion that there was 
nothing in them to prevent the direct institution of an heir 
in the course of the verba nuncupata engrafted on a mancipa¬ 
tion. From the moment this view was adopted and put in 
practice the famtiiae niancipatio ceased to be a transfer of the 
testator’s estate to the familiae emptor; the latter’s purchase 
was now for form’s sake only, though still an indispensable 
form, since it was it alone that, according to the letter of the 
statute, imparted efficacy to the nuncupatio. But it was the 
nuncu^tio —the oral declaration addressed to the witnesses— 
that really contained the testamentary disposition, i.e. the 
institution of an heir, with such other provisions as the testator 
thought fit to embody in it. This was the second stage in the 
history of the testament per aes et Ubram. The third wtit 
marked by the introduction of tablets in which the testamentary 
provisions were set out in writing, and which the testator 
displayed to the witne.sscs, folded and tied up in the usucl 
manner, declaring that they contained the record of his last 
will, 

Gains narrates the words Kpciken by the familiae emptor :ti' I 
addressed to the testator as follows ; " Vour estate and belongiiips 
{familia pecuniaque tua), be they mine by purchase with this bit 
of copper and these copper scales, subject to your instructions, but 
in my keeping, that #0 you 'may lawfully ntali^. your testament 
according to the statute {quo tu jure testamentum jacere possi'. 
secundum legem publicam)." The meaning ol the words "in my 
keening (e««o custudelam -meam) " is not quite obvious ; they an. 
probably remnants ol an older style, but may be due to a cleniul 
error of the writer of the VcroaaM& Certain it is Uiat Uiey.no mote 
imported a real custody than a real property in the familiae emptor ; 
for the testator remained so entirely master of his estate that the 
very next ctay if he pleased he might mancipate it anew to a different 
purchaser, and nuncupate fresh testamentary writings. The nuncu¬ 
pation by the testator was ui these terms : '' As is written iu these 
tablets so do I give, so do I lcga,te„so do 1 declare my will; tliercfore. 
Quirites, grant me your testimony" ; and, adds Gaius, ■' whatevei 
the testator had set down m detail rn his testamentary tablets h" 
was regarded as declaring and confirming by Ihii general sutemenl." 
To thie appealof the testator the witnessesresponideil by giving then 
testimony m words which unfortunately are not preserved ; and 
then the testament was seated by testator, officials and wltnessis, 
.the seals being outside according to the early fashion.* 

Although this testament with the co)>per sad the scales was-justi- 
fied in the first instance by the provision of the XII. Tables as to 
the effect of nuncupative words annexed to a mancipation, yet in 
course of time it came to be subordmated to tliat other one wliich 
dealt directly With testamentary dispositions: uHlegassit suae ui, 
tia fus esio. Upon the words uti legassit the widest possible meaniii)' 
was put by the interpreters: not only was a testator buld entitli-d 
on the strength of them to appoint tutors to wife and cliihlren. to 
enfranchise slaves and make bequests to legatees, but he might 


* Cie. De Oral. 1. 57. g 345. 

* On the above passage of Gaius, see Solus, Inst. i 'v. 
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even diualierit a child A<fM)in{ayoar of a stranger, j 

so long as he did so in express terms. Institution of a stranger j 
without specific mention of the swim hms, however, was fatal, if j 
the latter was a son: for without express disherison (exhereaaltn) 
his father could not deprive him of the interest he liad in the family 
property as in a manner one of its joint owners. It can hardly be 
supposed that disherison was contemplated by the compilers of 
tile Tables: it was foreign to the traditional conception of the 
family and the family estate. But it was a right whose concession 
could not be resisted when claimed as embraced in the ofi ligasstl, 
although generally discountenanced, and as far as possible restrained 
by the strictness of the rules imposed on its exercise. 

In the absence of a testament, or on its failure from any 
cause, the succession opened to the heirs ab intesialo. So 
imtmtM notoriously wore the sui kereies entitled to the first 
simoet- place—and that not so much in the character of heirs 
Sian. as of persons now entering upon the active exercise 
of rights hitherto existing, though in a manner dormant— 
that the compilers of the XII. Tables thought it superfluous 
expressly to declare it. “ If a man die intestate, leaving no 
SUMS lines, his nearest agnate shall have his estate. If the 
agnate also fail, his gentiles shall have it.” It has been pointed 
out, in dealing with the tutory of agnates, that the notion of 
ngnation, as a bond distinct from that which connected the 
gentile members of a clan, was due to the decemvirs. They 
had to devise a law of intestate tutory and succession suitable 
alike to the patricians who had genies and to the plebeians 
who had none. To put the latter in exactly the same position 
as the former was beyond their power; for the fact had to be 
faced that the plebeians had no gentile in.stitutions, and to 
create them was impossible. The difficulty was overcome by 
accepting the principle of agnation upon which the patrician 
gens was constructed, and establishing an agnatic circle of 
kinsmen (perhaps at first limited to the sixth degree) to which 
the gens as a collective body should be postponed in the case 
of the patricians, and which should come in place of it in the 
case of the plebeians. It was not perfect equalisation, but 
the nearest approach to it that the circumstances permitted. 
The difference was that, when the agnates of a plebeian intestate 
liiilcd, his inheritance was vacant; whereas, on failure of those 
of a patrician, there was devolution to his gens in its collective 
capacity. Two “ interpretations ” put upon the statute had 
UM important bearing m this connexion, viz. (i) that, if the 
nearest agnates in existence declined the succession, those 
next in degree were not allowed to take it; and (2) that no 
lemale agnate could take it more remote than a sister of the 
deceased intestate. The division among two or more agnates 
was always per capita, not per stirf^s. 

The order of intestate succession thus established by the 
XII. Tables, which prevailed until amended by the praetors 
probably in the 8th century of the city, was first to the sui 
iinedes of the deceased, next to his nearest agnate or agnates, 
and finally, if the deceased was a patrician, to his gens.^ His 
rut heredes, speaking broadly, were those of his descendants 
in his polestas when he died who by that event (or even after 
il, but before his intestacy became manifest) became sui juris, 
together with his wife in manu (who, as regarded his succession, 
was reckoned as a daughter); but they did not include children 
whom he had emancipated or daughters who had passed in 
manum of a husband. Emancipated children did not even come 
in as agnates on failure of sui ; for emancipation severed the 
tie of agnation as well os that of polestas. For the same reason 
no kinsman who had been emancipated, and so cut off from the 
family tree, could claim as an agnate; for those only were 
agnates who were subject to the same patria poteslas, or would 
have been had the common family head been still alive. 

The opening of a succession (technically delalio hereditaUs) in 
favour ol iwi heredes, whether in virtue of a testamentary institu- 
„ ,, tion or by operation of law on intestacy, at once invested 
***** **** 'Character, rights and responsibilities of 
arnstrs. jjp acceptance was necesrary, nor, according to 

I'lie rules ol the jus cmle, was any declinature competent. They 


> This was for freeborn citiscns ; for freedmen, the patron (or his 
tif^reo in poustale) took the place of the nearest agnates. 


had been all along in a manner joint owners with tlieur parent of 
the family estate, which by bis death had become, nominally at 
'east, an inheritance; and, as he had not thought fit to terminate 
■lieir interest in it by emancipating or disinheriting them, they were 
not now allowed to disown it. Hence they were spoken of as 
necessary heirs {heredes sui et necessarii). A slave, too, whom his 
owner had instituted in his testament with gift of liberty was a 
necessary heir: he could not decline, and was invested with the 
character of heir the moment the testator di«l. Not so with stranger 
institutes or agnates taking on intestacy : they were free to take or 
reject the inheritance as they saw fit; consequently, an act of 
acceptance (aditio) was necessary on their part to make them 
heirs. 

This was a formal declaration before witnesse.s, which got the 
name of crelio.' It was not unusual lor a testator, in instituting 
an heir, to require that he should make a formal declaration of 
acceptance within a limited time, failing which his right should pass 
to a substitute, who in turn was required to enter within a certain 
time ; and so on with any number of substitutes, the series ending 
witli one of his slaves, who became heir without entry, and thus 
■saved the testator from the disgrace of post mortem bankruptcy 
in the event of the inheritance proving insolvent. The uti tegassU 
of the Tables, as intcroreted by the pontiffs, conferred upon a 
testator ver>’ great latitude of testamentary disposition, even to 
the extent of disherison of sui heredes. This was a course, 
liowever, that was probably rarely resorted to unless when a child 
had been guilty of groas ingratitude, or wlien the parent had reason 
to believe his estate was iasolvent and desired to protect his children 
from the responsibilities of inheritance. Usually his sui, if he bail 
any, would be his institutes, and the purpose of the testament 
either to apportion the estate amongst them as he thought expedient, 
or to give him an opportunity of appointing tutors, bequeathing 
legacies, or enfranchising slaves. On intestacy the sui took equally, 
but per stirpes ; that is to say, grandchildren by a son who had 
predeceased or been emancipated, but who themselves had been 
retained in their grandfather's poteslas, took amongst them the 
share to which their father would otherwise have been entitloil, 
instead of taking equal shares with their surviving uncles. It was 
by no means unusual, when the whole inheritance descended to 
•sons, for them to hold it in common for many years as quasi partner . 
(eansoftes) ; butanyone of them was entitledi atany moment to claim 
a partition which was effected judicially, by an arbitral procedure 
introduced by tlie Xll. Tables, termed a judicium (or arlnlrium) 
famibae erciscundar. Where two or more strangers were instituted 
testamentarily. whether to equal or unequal shares, if one of 
them failed either by predecease or declinature his share accrued 
ipso jure to the others; for it was a rule that early became pro¬ 
verbial tlml a man could not die partly testate and partly in¬ 
testate. There was the same accrual among agnates on intestacy ; 
and both they and stranger ti-stamentary institutes had the same 
action for division of the inlieritance that was made use of by 
SKI heredes. 

According to Gains it was as a stimulus to heirs to enter as soon 
as possible to an inheritance tliat had opened to them, and thus 
mate early provision alike for satisfying the claims of „ , 

creditors of the deceased and attending to his family ^ 
sacra, that the law came to recognize the somewhat re- 
markable institution ol usucapion or prescriptive acqui¬ 
sition of the inheritance in the character of heir (usucapio pro herede) 
Such usucapion was impossible—there was no room for it—if the 
deceased had left sui heredes ; for the inheritance vested in them 
the moment he died. But, if there were no ski heredes, then any 
person taking possession of llic property that bad belonged to tlie 
oeccased, and holding it lor twelve months without interruption, 
thereby acquired it as if he were heir; in fact, according to the views 
then held, he acquired the inheritance itself. Gains characterizes 
it as a dishonest acquisition, inasmuch as the usucapient knew 
that what he had taken possession of was not his. But, as already 
explained, the usucapion of the XTI. 'fables did not require bona 
fides on the part of the usucapient; he might acquire ownership 
by prolonged possession of what he knew did nol belong to him 
! so long as he did not appropriate it theftuously, i.e. knowing tliat 
it belonged to another. But an inheritance unappropriated by 
an heir who had nothing more than a right to claim it belonged in 
strictne-ss to no one; and there was no theft, therefore, when a 
person look possession ol it with a view to usucapion in the character 
of heir. There can be little doubt that on the completion of his 
possession he was regarded as heir just as fully as if he had taken 
under a testament or as hcir-at-law on intestacy—that is to .say, 
that he was held responsible to creditors of the deceased and required 
to charge hitiLsclf with the family sacra. Gains does not say as much; 
but both the Coruncanian and the Mucian edict • imposed the latter 
burden upon him who had usucapted by possession the greater 
part of a deceased person's estate; and it is but reasonable to 
kipposc that the burden of debts must in like manner have fallen on 
the usucapient or usucapients in proportion to the shares they had 
taken of the deceased’s property. 


• Gai ii. 164-173. * Cic. de leg. ii. 48, 49. 
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The Law of Obligations. —In his Liber Aureorum Gains says 
obligations arise from cither contract or delict, or miscellaneous 
Lawot causes (variae causarum figurae). But those arising 
obliga- from contract fill a place in the later jurisprudence 
tlone. vastly greater than those arising from delict. In the 
XII. Tables it was different. In them delicts were much more 
prominent than contracts—wrongs entitling the sufferer to 
demand the imposition of penalties upon the wrong-door that 
in most ca.scs covered both reparation and punishment. The 
disproportion in the formulated provisions in reference to the 
two .sources of obligation, however, is not surprising. Kor, 
first of all, the purpose of the decemvirul code was to remove 
uncertainties and leave as little as possible to the arbitrariness 
of the magistrates. In nothing was there more scope for this 
than in the imposition of penattie.s; and, as different offences 
required to be differently treated, the provisions in reference 
to them were necessarily multiplied. In the next place, the 
intercour.se that evokes contract was as yet very limited. Agri¬ 
culture was the occujjation of the great majority; of trade 
and commerce there was little; coined money had hardly 
begun to lie used as a circulating medium. Lastly, the sitfe- 
guards of engagement then lay to a great extent in the sworn 
oath or the plighted faith, of which the law (jus'f hardly yet 
took cognisance, but which found a protection quite as potent 
in the religious and moral sentiments that had so firm a hold 
on the people. 

It may be asked—If a man purchased sheep or .store cattle, a 
plough, a toga, a jar of wine or oil, had he no action to compel 
delivery, the vendor no action for payment of the price ? 
Did the hire of a horse or the loan of a bullock create no 
obligation ? Was partnership unknown, and deposit, 
and pledge, and suretyship in any other form than tliat 
of vadimonium ? One can have no hesitation in answering that, 
as transactions of daily life, they must all have been more or less 
familiar. It does not follow, however, that they were already regu¬ 
lated by law and protected by the ordinary tribunals. Modern 
historical jurists are pretty well agreed that not only the real con¬ 
tracts of loan {mutuum and commodatum), deposit, and pledge, but 
also the consensual ones of sale, location, partnership, and mandate, 
and the verbal one of suretyship, were as yet barely recognized by 
law. The law recognized conveyance but hardly contract. Sale 
was the oilspring of barter—of instant exchange of one thing for 
another. With such instant exchange there was no room for obliga¬ 
tion to deliver on either side. The substitution of coined money 
for the raw metal can hardly have effected any radical change: 
the ordinary practice of those early times must still have bren 
ready-money transaction—an instant cxcliange of ware for price ; 
and it can only have been when, for some reason or other, the 
arrangement was exceptionally for delivery or payment at a future 
date, say next market day, that obligation was held to have been 
created. Was that obligation enforceable by the civil tribunals ? 

Some jurists holil that it was—that at no time were the ius gentium 
contracts outside the protection of judicial remedies, although by 
a simpler procedure than that resorted to for enforcement of the 
contracts of the jus civile. But two provisions in the XU. Tables 
seem to prove that it was not so enforceable when they were drawn 
up. The first is that already referred to as recorded by ] ustinian— 
that, where a thing was sold and delivered, the proper^, neverthe¬ 
less, was not to pass until the price had been paid or sureties {vades) for 
it accepted by the vendor. Far from being a recognition of the obliga¬ 
tory nature of the transaction, this provision is really a recognition 
of the inability of the law to enforce payment of the price by the 
vendee; it is a declaration that, on the latter’s failure to pay, the 
vendor, unprotected by any personal action, should be entitled to 
get back the thing sold as still his own. no matter in whose hands he 
found it. The second related to the case of a person who had 
bought a victim for sacrifice, but had failed to pay for it. A real 
action for its revindication by the seller after it had been consumed on 
the altar was out of the question; so’he was authorized by the Tables, 
by the process of pignoris cafio. at his own hand to appropriate in 
satisfaction a sufficient equivalent out of the belongings of the 
purcliaser, against whom he had no personal action. 

It was a principle of the law of Rome through the whole of 
its history, though in course of time subject to an increasing 
j j, number of exceptions, that mere agreement between 
Uaaat two persons did not give him in whose favour it was 
Uadi^ conceived a right to demand its enforcement. To 
entitle a man to claim the intervention of the civil 
tribunals to compel implement of an engagement undertaken 
by another, it was necessary (subject to those exceptions) 


cither that it should be clothod in some form prescribed or 
recognized by the law, or that ii should be accompanied or 
followed by some relative act which rendered it something 
more than a mere intercliange of consent. Under the juris¬ 
prudence of the Xll. Tables the formalities required to elevate 
an agreement to the rank of contract and make it civilly obli¬ 
gatory sometimes combined ceremonial act and words of style, 
sometimes did not go beyond words of style, but in all cases 
took place before witnesses. Dntn dielio, the undertaking of 
a parent to provide a dowry with his daughter whom he was 
giving in marriage, and vadimonium, the guarantee of a surety 
for the due fulfilment of the undertaking either of a party to 
a contract or a party to a litigation (some think only the latter), 
probably required nothing more than words of style before 
persons who could if necessary bear witness to them ; whereas 
an engagement incident to u mancipalion, or an undertaking 
to repay borrowed money, required in addition a ceremony 
with the copper and the scales. This undertaking to repay 
arose from the contract of nexum. which was, it is thought, 
older than the Tables; both it and the t erbal contract by 
sponsic or stipulation, which was younger, require here further 
consideration. 

The Nexal Coniracl.* —The tumults and seditions so frt^uent 
in Rome during the first two centuries of the Republic ar? 
as frequently attributed by ancient writers to the cauaeeol 
abuses of the law of debt as to any other cause, social plebeian 
or political. The circumstances of the poorer pic- borrow- 
beians were such us to make it almost impossible to 
avoid borrowing. Their scanty means were dependent on the 
regular cultivation of their little acres, and on each operation 
of the agricultural year being performed in proper rotation 
and at the proper season. But this was every now and again 
interfered with by wars which detained them from home at 
seed-time or harvest, practically rendering their farms unpro¬ 
ductive, and leaving them and their families in straits for the 
commonest necessaries of life. 

The practice of lending per lihram was doubtless of great 
antiquity—indeed, the intervention of the scales was a necessity 
when money or what passed for it had to be weighed 
in.stead of counted ; and not improbably old custom 
conceded to a lender who had thus made an advance 
in the presence of witncs.scs some very summary and stringent 
remedy against a borrower who failed in repayment. How, after 
theServian reforms, it was subjected to much the same formalities 
as were required for mancipation has been shown already. With 
the introduction of a coinage the transaction, instead of being 
per lihram simply, became one per aes et libram ; the scales were 
touched with a single piece, representing the money which had 
already been or was about to be paid, a formula recited whereby 
the obligation of repayment was imposed on the borrower, and 
an appeal made to the witnesses for their testimony. Unfor- 
tunatdy this formula is nowhere preserved. Huschke a.ssuming 
that the lender was the only speaker, formulates it thus— 
“ quod ego tibi mille libras hoc aere aeneaque libra nexas dedi, 
eas tu mihi post annum jure nexi dare damnas esto " whereas 
with this coin and these copper scales I have given thee a 
thousand asses, be thou therefore bound jure nexi to repay 
them to me a year hence.” The phrase damnas esto, like the 
rest of the formula, is unsupported by any conclusive authority; 

‘ The modern literature on the subject of nexum is very large 
and the views taken of it are discordant. The fundamental work 
is that of Huschke, Vber d. Recht des Nexum (Leipzig, i8.|0). Dane 
{Gesch. d. rSm. Redds, ii. znd ed., 1873. | J46) gives a list of the 
more important writings about it and a rtsumi of the principal 
theories. To this list, which comes down to 1870, may be added 
Bekker, Die Ahtionen des r 9 m. Privatreckis, i. (Berlin, 1871), 
c. I; Brinz, " Der BegriS obltgatio," in Grfinhut’s Zeilschr. t. 
(1874), II seq,; and Voigt, XIT. Tafeln, i. || O3-65; Girard, 
Manuel, 4th ed. pp. 476-482; Schlossmann, Nexum (1904); tfitteis, 
" Cber das Nexum," Ztsch. d. Sav, Shfl. xxii. 96 leq., and xxv, 
282-283; Mommsen, Ztseh. d. Sav, Slift. xxiii, 348 seq.; Lenet, 
Z. d. S. S. xxiii. 84 seq. - Bekker. Z. d. S. S. xxiii. Is-23 and 
229-430; KObisr, Z. d. S. S. xxv. 234 seq. ; Senn, Nomv. Ran. hist,. 
(190S). PP-49 »«q. 
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but, as It is in harmony with the formula which is given 
by Gaius for dissolving an obligation of this kind, and with 
that roost frequently employed in the Republic for imposing 
by a public act liability to pay a fixed and definite sum, it 
may not be wide of the mark. 

What was the ellecl ol this procedure ? The question is one 
not easily answensl. Unnz exjiressed the opinion that the creditor 
was entitled in virtue of the nexum to take Ids debtor into custody 
nt any lime when he considered such a course necessary for his 
own protection, even before the conventional term of repayment— 
that the debtor was in bonds, virtually a pledge, from the very 
(irst, and the tightness or looseness of them a matter in the dis¬ 
cretion of Ills creditor.' Voigt holds that the nexum did not give 
the creditor any peculiar hold over his debtor, and that on the 
latter's failure to repay an ordinary action was necessary, to be 
followed by the usual proceedings in execution if judgment was 
111 favour ol the former. These views may be said to be the two 
extremes ; and between them lie a good many olliurs, more or less 
divergent. The diflicidty of arriving at a conclusion is caused to 
.some extent bv the ambiguity of the words ncr/iv and nexum. The 
transaction itself was calletl nexum and occasionally also nexus ; 
the money advanced was nexum ac.s (hence next, i.c. aefis, dalio) ; 
the bond was iic.rio (of the fourth declension); and the debtor 
on whom the bond was laid was also nexus (of the second). All 
this IK simple enough. But we find the same word nexus employed 
by the hislori.ans as almost synonymous with vinctus —to denote 
the condition of a debtor pul in tetters by bis creditor. That 
might be the condition either of a iicxal borrower or of an ordinary 
iidgment-dchior. The foriiicr in such a ease was doubly nexus; 
le was at once in the bonds of legal obligation and in those of 
physical rniistraiiit. In many passages in which Livy and others 
s|)i'ak ol the next it is extremely diflicult. sometimes impossible, to 
be sure in which sense they use the word. It is therefore not sur- 
lirising tlial there should be considerable diversity of opinion on the 
siih|ect." 

Sinee Hiisclike. the great majority of writers—Voigt." I.encl 
and Mitteis are distinguished exceptions—concur in opinion that 
I he nexal contract entitled the creditor, after expiry of thirty 
days from the conventional date of repayment of the loan, to proceed 
against his debtor by manus injectin without any antecedent action 
or judgment, and failing settlement to detain him. and put him 
to servile labour, and subject him to servile treatment, until the 
loan was repaid. The parallel of such a course is to be met with 
amongst nuiny ancient nations—Jews, I'lreeks, Scandinavians, 
(iermans, Ac." And it was not altogether unreasonable. If a 
borrower had already exhausted all available means of raising 
money, had sold or mortgaged everything he possessed of any 
value, what other course was open to him in his necessity except to 
iinpledgc hiniselt ? That the creditor should have been entitled to 
realire the right he had thus acquired without the judgment on 
It of a court ol law is equally intcUigible. It was just a case of 
regulated self-help. The nexal contract was a public act, carried 
out in the presence of the five citizen witnesses and lihrtpens, 
who were witnesses alike of the acknowledgment of indebtedness 
and of the tacit engagement of the debtor. The only valid ob¬ 
jection apparently that could be stated against the creditor’s appre¬ 
hension of his debtor in execution was that the indebtedness no 
longer existed—that the loan had been repaid. But a nexal debt 


• Tlflnz, in Griinhut's Zettschr, I, 22. He likens the position 
of the nexus to that of a thing—land, say—mortgaged to a creditor 
in security of a claim. Such security the Homan jnri.sts con¬ 
stantly speak of os res obligala, and sometimes as res nexa. As 
Brinz observes, the thing was ohhgata from the first, and continued 
so ns long os the debt it secured was unpaid, even though the 
creditor found it unnecessary to reduce it into possession or interfere 
with it in any way. 

• As to the use of the terms nexum and nexus by the classical 
jurists, see Robv, Romun Private Law (1902), vol. ii. pp. 296 seq. 

• He holds that the obligation created nexo did not impose any 
immediate liabilitv on the borrower which the lender conid enforce 
without judicial iatarvention, but that the latter required to proceed 
against the former m ordinary course, by what he calls an aelto 
pecumaa nuncupatae. Mitteis, ut supra, supports, to a considerable 
extent. Voigt's views as to the necessity ot further proceedings 
after the nexal contract, and rejects the notion of non-judicial 
manus inficlio, but regards the actio pecuniae nuncupatae as non- 
cxistcot. Cf. Mitteis, ffum. IVivofrecAf (1908). pp. 137 seq. Accord¬ 
ing to T.cncl, iT. d. Rav. Sttft. 64 seq., there never existed any nexal 
contract of loan, and the whole doctnne on the subject has there¬ 
fore no solid foundation. 

• See authorities in Brinz’s paper in Griinhut's Zeitschr. i. 25. 
The Greek phrase was twi tiimri Saretttw, There is a curious 
style in Marculfus (Form. ii. ay), in which a borrower engages 
that, until he shall have repaid his loan, his creditor shall have 
right to his services so many days a week, and sh^l have power 
to inflict corporal punishment if there be dilatoriness in rendering 
tthem. 


could be legally discharged only by nexi liberatio, which also was a 
solemn procedure per aes et lihram in the presence of five citizen 
witnesses. What need for a judicial inquiry in the presence of facts 
so notorious ? A creditor would rarely be daring enough to pro¬ 
ceed to manus injeetio if his loan had lieen repaid ; if he did, the 
testimony of the witnesses to the discharge would at once procure 
the release of his alleged debtor. It was probably to give oppor¬ 
tunity for such proof, if there was room for it, that the XII. Tables 
required that a creditor who had apprehended a nexal debtor should 
bring him into court before carrying him off into detention. 

Whether there was room for a vindex and for a magisterial 
addiction of the debtor after sixty days, with power to kill or 
sell into slavery after addiction, are disputed questions, but there 
seems no good reason for distinguishing a nexal from a judicatus 
debtor in these respects. Untenable Is the notion at any rale that 
the nexus by the mere contract was placed in hen sent, or that by 
arrest he was in a worse position than one condemned for a judg¬ 
ment debt, of whom Quintilian states distinctly that he still 
retained liis position in the census and in his tribe. Many a time 
when the exigencies of the state required it. were the next tempo¬ 
rarily released in order to obey a call to arms—to fulfil the duly 
incumbent on them as citizens. The nexal debtor's position after 
arrest in regard to his family rights is obscure. If originally they 
shared his nexal condition, this did not long continue to be the 
law. If he was a house-father he seemingly still retained his 
manus over his wife and potestas over ills children. Their earnings 
legally belonged to him, and did not fall to his creditor. It was 
the body ot his debtor that the creditor was entitled to, and too 
often he wreaked his vengeance on il by way ol punishment ; 
there was as yet no machinery for attaching the debtor’s goods 
in substantial reparation for the loss caused by his breach of con¬ 
tract. 

The abuses to which tins system of personal execution gave rise 
were great. Livy tells us that in the year 428 I'.c. (.326 u.c.) a 
more than ordinarily flagrant outrage committed by a p— 
creditor upon one of his )roung nexi, who had given him- ^ 
self up as responsible (or a loan contracted by his deceased " 
father, roused the populace to such a pitch of indignation as lo 
necessitate instant remedial legislation. The result was the Poel- 
ilian law {Lex Poetilia Papiria). So far as can be gathered from the 
meagre accounts ot it we possess, it contained at least these three 
provisions—(i) that tetters and neck, arm or foot blocks should in 
future be applied only to persons undergoing imprisonment lor 
crime or delict; (2) that no one should ever again be the nexus 
of his creditor in respect of borrowed money; and (.t) that all existing 
nexi should he released. The first was intended to prevent un¬ 
necessary restraint upon judgment-debtors formally given over to 
their creditors. The second did not necessarily abolish the con¬ 
tract of loan per ars et lihram, but only what had hitherto been an 
ipsa jure consequence of il—the creditor’s right to incarcerate his 
(lebtor without either the judgment of a court or tlie warrant of 
a magistrate. For the future, execution was to be done against a 
borrower onlyasa judgnient-debtorlormallymade overtohiscrcdilor 
by magisterial decree, and under the restrictions and limitations 
imposed by the Poetilian law itself. This very soon led to the 
disuse of nexal obligation; once it was deprived of its distinctive 
processual advantages it rapidly gave place to the simpler engage¬ 
ment by stipulation usually enforceable per enndictionem. As for 
the release of the then existing nexi, Cicero. Livy and Dionysius say 
nothing of any condition annexed to the boon the statute conferred 
upon them ; but Varro limits it to those qui bonam copiam jurarunt 
—those apparently who were able to declare on oath that they had 
done their best and could do no more to meet their creditors' claims." 
Such a limitation can hardly be called unreasonable, even were wr 
to assume—as probably we ought to do—that the release spoken of 
was only from the bonds of physical restraint, not from those of 
legal obligation. 

Introduction of (ke Stipulation.*—Tcy/ events in the history 
of the private law were followed by more far-reaching conse¬ 
quences than the introduction of the stipulation. It 
exercised an enormous influence on the law of contract; 
for by means of it there was created a unilateral 
obligation that in time became adaptable to almost every con¬ 
ceivable undertaking by one man in favour of another. By 
the use of certain words of style in the form of que^ion and 
answer any lawful agreement could thereby be made not only 

• The meaning of these words, however, is disputed. See Grccn- 
idge, In/amta, 206, and authorities there cited. 

'Literature; Gneist, Die formetten Vertrdge d. rdm. RedUs 
(Berlin, 1845), pp. 113 seq.; Heimbach. Die Lehre vom Creditum 
(Leipzig, 1849); Danz, Der sacrale Scuktx tm rbm. Rechtsverkehr 
Oena, 1857). pp. 102-142, 236 seq.; Schlesinger, ZurLahrt von den 
Farmateouiraeten f^pzig, 1858), | 2 ; Voigt, Jus uat., S*., d. RSm. 
vol. 11 . § 33. voL iv. rauage xix.; Bekker, Ahtionen, i. 382-401; 
Karsten, Die Stipulation (Rostock, 1878)’ Voigt. RSm. ReclUsge- 
sekiehfe, J 7; Girard, Manuel, 483 seq.; JKarlowa, RSm. Reckis- 
geuhickte, ii. 699 seq. 
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morally but legally binding, so that much which previously had 
no other guarantee than a man’s sense of honour now passed 
directly under the protection of the tribunals. Stipulations 
became the complement of engagements which without them 
rested simply on good faith, as when a vendor gave his stipu- 
latory promise to his vendee to guarantee peaceable possession 
of the thing sold or its freedom from faults, and the vendee in 
turn gave his promise for payment of the price. The question 
and answer in the form prescribed by law made the engagement 
fast and sure. Hence the generic name of the contract; for 
Paul’s derivation of it from stipulum, “firm” (which itself 
comes from stipes, a staff), is to be preferred to that of Varro 
and Festus from slips (money), or to a later mid rather fanciful 
one from stipida (a straw). It was round the stipulation that 
the jurists grouped most of their disquisitions upon the general 
doctrines of the law of contract—capacity of parties, requisites 
of consent, coniaquenccs of fraud, error and intimidation, 
effects of conditions and specifications of time, and so forth. 
It may well be said, therefore, that its introduction marked an 
epoch in the history of the law. 

There is, however, no certainty cither as to the time or as to the 
manner of its introduction. So far as appears, it was unknown at the 
time of the compilation of the XU. Tables, at least in private life ; 
one of the first unmistakable allusions to it is in the Aquilian law of 
about 2K7 B.c. The mention of it in that enactment, however,i8 with 
regard to a phase of it which cannot have been reached for many 
years after it had come into use ; and the probability is tliat it origin¬ 
ated before the middle of the 5th century of the city, its first statu¬ 
tory recognition being in the Silian law introducing the legis actio 
per conduliunem {infra, p. S50), In its earliest days it bore the name 
not of stipulatio but of sponsio, for the reason that the interrogatory 
of the party becoming creditor was invariably formulated with the 
word spondee —e.g. centum dare spondee? —while the answer was 
ainmly spondeo. 

There has been much speculation as to the origin of the contract. 
Modern criticism has three theories: (1) that it was the verbal 
.. remnant of the rtexum. after the business with the copper 

ertelo. and the scales had gone into disuse; (a) that it was evolved 

** "■ outof the oath {fusfurandum or sponsio) at the great altar of 
Hercules'and the appeal to Fidos {supra, p. ,<i34); (3) that it was im¬ 
ported from Latium, whicli it had reached from some of the Greek 
settlements farther south. The last view is the most probable, 
though there is much to be said also in favour of the second theory.* 
Verrius Flaccus, as quoted by Festus, connects it with the Greek 
ewMttr and erorSp; and Gains incidentally observes that it was 
said to be of Greek origin. A lihation {ererS^) is frequently referred 
to by Homer and Herodotus as an accompaniment of treaties and 
other solemn covenants—a common oSenng by the parties to the 
gods which imparted sanctity to the transaction. Lcist ‘ is of 
opinion that the ^actice passed into Sicily and Lower Italy, but 
that gradually the libation and other religious features were dropped, 
although the word erorli) was retained in the sense of an engage¬ 
ment t^t bound parties just as if the old ritual had been observed, 
and that it travelled northward into Latium and thence to Rome 
under the name of sponsio, being used in the first instance in public 
life for the conclusion of treaties, and afterwards in private life for 
the conclusion of contracts. The meaning of spondes as a question 
by a creditor to his debtor (although latterly, we may well believe, 
unknown to them) thus came to be: " Oo you engage as solemnly 
as if the old ceremonial were gone through between us ? ” There 
are many examples of such simplification of terms, none more 
familiar than when a man says, " I pve you my oath upon it,” 
without either himself or the individual addressed thinking it 
necessary that the form should be gone through. 

It is not a little remarkable that the use of the words sftmdes 
and spondeo in contracting were, down at least to the time of 
Gains, confined in Rome to Roman citizens. The 
sponsio as a form of contract was essentially juris 
(Mis. So at first were the later and less solemn forms 
of stipulation — pomittisne f promitto, fideipomittisne f fidei- 
pomitio. Gains speaks of these latter, along with such simple 
forms as dabisne f dabo jaciesne f fuciam, as juris gentium, 
»>. binding even between Romans and peregrins. Such they 
became eventually, but peregrins probably could not make use 
of the stipulation until a g(^ while aitir the lex Silia. Yet 
although juris eivilis, both the sponsio and the later forms were 

• See the arguments in favour of this theory in (Mrard, Manuel, 
4th ed. pp. 484 sqq. 

• Graeeo-Ilalische KeehtsgeschielUe (Jena, 1884), pp. 465 - 70 . Upon 
the sponsionis vinculum interna tiominy, see Livy, ix. 9. 
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from the first free from many of the impediments of the earlier 
aclus legilimi. No witnesses were required to assist at them; 
and they were always susceptible ol qualification by conditions 
and terms. It was long, however, before parties had much 
latitude in their choice of language ; spondeo was so peculiarly 
solemn that no equivalent could be admitted; and even the 
later styles may be said to have remained stereotyped until well 
on in the Empire. And it was the use of the words of style that 
made the contract. It was formal, not material; that is to 
say, action lay upon the promise thi' words embodied, apart 
from any consideration whether or not vidue had been given 
for it. In time this serious disadvantage was almted by prae¬ 
torian exceptions and otherwise, as will be noted below. Origin¬ 
ally the stipulation was employed onl\' in regard to engage¬ 
ments whose terms were in every respect definite and certain, 
and was enforced by the legis aelio per condictionem, or some¬ 
times possibly by actio Sacramento in personam. But in time 
it came to be employed in engagements that were from the 
first indefinite. This seems to have been due to the inter¬ 
vention of the praetors, and to have received special impetus 
after the system of the legis actiones had begun to give place 
to that per formulas. The remedy in such a case was not spoken 
of as a candiciion but as an actio ex slipulatu. 

iv. The Actions of the Law. 

The Legis Actiones genercdly .^—We owe to Gaius the only 
connected (though, owing to the state of the Verona MS., rather 
fragmentary) account we possess of the legis actiones, as the 
system of judicial procedure was called wliich prevailed in 
Rome down to the substitution of that per formulas by the 
Aebutian and Julian laws—the first either in the 6th or early 
in the 7th century of the city, and the second in the age of 
Augustus. He tells us that as genera agendi or generic forms 
of process they were five in number, each taking its name from 
its characteristic feature, viz. (i) saeramenlo, (z) per judicis 
poslulaiionem, (3) per condictionem, (4) per manus injeclionrm, 
and (s) per pgnoris capionem. The third was unknown in the 
decemviral period, and was introduced by the Silian law for¬ 
merly mentioned. The other four were all more or less regulated 
by the XII. Tables, but must in some form have been anterior 
to them. It is utterly impossible, however, to say of any one 
of them, apart from the condictes, at what time it was intro¬ 
duced, or what was the statute {lex) by which it was sanctioned ; 
it may well be that they were not of statutory introduction at 
all, but were called legis actiones simply because recognized and 
indirectly confirmed by the Tables. In character and purpose 
each of the five had its peculiarities. The first three were 
directly employed for determining a question of right or liability, 
which, if persistently disputed, inevitably result^ in a judicial 
inquiry. The fourth and fifth might possibly result in judicial 
intervention; but primarily they were proceedings in execution, 
in which the party moving in them worked out his own remedy. 
As regards their comparative antiquity, there is much to be said 
for the opinion of Jhering and Bekker that manus injectio, as 
essentially nothing more than regulated self-help, must have 
been the earliest of the five, and that the legis actio Sacramento 
and the judicis posUdatio must have been introduced in aid 
of it, and to prevent too hasty resort to it where there was 
room for doubt upon questions cither of fact or law. ^ 

* The literature on the subject is very voluminous, great purl of 
it in periodloals. Amongst the leading works are those of Kelhn-, 
Drr rdm. Civilprotess u. die Actionen (6th ed. by Wacli, Leipzig, 
1883), g| iz-zi; Bethmann-Hollweg, Der rdm. Civilposess {% vols., 
Bonn, 1864^1866), the first volume of which is devoted to the tegis 
actiemes ; Buouamici, Delte Legis Actiones ntW antico diritio romana 
(Pisa, 1868); Bekker, Die Atiiionen d. rdm. Privatrechts {2 v<^., 
Berlin, 1871-1873), particularly vol. i. pp. 18-74; Karlowa. Der 
ram. Civitproeees eur Zeit d. Leiisactionen (Berlin, 1872); Padelftti, 
" Le Legis Actiones,” in the Areltivio Giuridico (1875)., **fi- 
321 ; Scbttltse, Privatrechl u. Prosess in ihrer Weckselbetiekung 

(Freiburg, 1883), i. 439 -S 32 , in which some novel and not un¬ 
important views are presented; JobbC-Duval, Etudes surPkistairede 
la procedure civile ekes tes Komains (1896), vol. i.; Girard, Organ- 
isatwn fttdiciittre, i. 15-20, 56-104, 167-252. 
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In tlio three judicial Icgh oi/wki s llie first step was the in jus 
vanatw or procedure for brinRinR the respondent into court, minutely 
regulated hy the provisions of the first of the XU. Tables. This 
was not iloiie by any ofiicers of the law ; there was no writ of 
siiniiiions of any sort ; the party moving in the contemplated litiga¬ 
tion had himself lodowhat wasneeiled. If the defendant did not ap- 
[lear. there could he no decree hyilefanlt. Once before the magistrate 
(consul or praetor), the plaintiff stated his coiiteiilion. If ad¬ 
mitted or not disputed by the defendant, the magistrate at once 
pronounced his decree, leaving the plaintiff to work out his remedy 
ns the law prescribed. But, if the case presented was met cither 
with a denial or counterclaim, the magistrate remitted it for trial 
either to a collegiate tribunal or toone or more private citizens as 
judges or arbiters. The art of remit was technically litis amlestalio 
or nrilnialtii judu it, the first so named because originally the parties 
called upon those present to be witnesses to the issue that was being 
sent for trial. This was the ordinary practice under both the 
system of the fegi' nctinnes and that of the fnrmulae, and continued 
to exist until the time of Diocletian. In the first stage the pro¬ 
ceedings were said to be in jure, and the duties of the magistrate in 
reference to them were part of Ins jurisdtrlii) ; in the second they 
were said to b" in judir.io, those presiding in it being styled judices. 
All that the judge or judges had to do was to pass judgment on the 
question remilted to them. They were " right-declarers ” only, not 
" right-eiiforeers." If their jndgmeiil was for the plaintiff, and he 
failed to obtain an amicable selllnment, he had himself to make it 
operative by subsequent proceeding-, by matins injectio, and that 
under the eye of the magistrate, not of the judge. 

From an eiiimieratioii in Cicero of a varielv of causes proper to 
Ihe ceiitiimviral court the conclusion seems warranted that it was 
Its peculiar province to decide questions of quiritary right in the 
strictest aeceplatioii of the word. They were all apparently in Ills 
time real actions U’indicalionis )—claims of properly in land or of 
servitudes over it, of right as heii under a testament or in opposition 
to it. of rights of tiitory and succession ab intfstatn as agnate or 
gentile, and so forth. II wasa iiiimerotis court of Quirites, determin¬ 
ing by Its vote Ihe (|iiestioii of quiritary right submitted to it. Many 
such question-, in course of time, and possibly at first of express 
consent of parlies, c.ime to Iv- referreil to a single judge ; but some, 
and notably claims of inheritance under or in opposition to a 
testament, were still frequently remitted to the centumviral court 
even in the cla.ssical period. Personal actions, however, do not ap¬ 
pear ever to have fallen within its cognizance: they were usually 
sent to a single judge—a private citizen—selected by the parties, 
but appoint' d by the magistrate, and to whom the latter adminis¬ 
tered an oath of office. Hut, iii a few cases in which an action 
involved not so much a disputed que,stion of right ns the exercise 
of skill and discretion in determining the nature and extent of a 
right that in the abstract was not denied the remit was to a plurality 
of jirivate jinlges nr arbilers, usually three. 

7 'hf Lrgir Artio Sarrammio.'—The characteristic feature of 
this Ifgis artio, us described hy Oaius, was that the parties, 
after a .somewhat dramatic performance before the 
magistrate, each clialJenged the other to stake a 
certain sum, the amount of which was fixed by the 
Tables, and which was to abide the issue of the inquiry by the 
court or judge to whom the cause was eventuaUy remitted. 
This stake (iaius refers to indifferently as sacramentum. summa 
sarrammti, and fioena sacramenti. The formal question the 
court had to determine was—whose stake had been justified, 
whose not (rujus sarramentum justum, rujus injusium ); the 
first was returned to the staker, the second forfeited originally 
to sacred and afterwards to public uses. But the decision on 
this formal question necessarily involved a judgment on the 
matter actually in dispute, and, if it was for the plaintiff, entitled 
him, failing an amicable arrangement, to take ulterior steps for 
making it effectual. The procedure was still employed in the 

* To the literatiiri'm the last note mav be acliled Asverns. DiV legis 
actio sacramriili {l.'-ipzig. iS 17); Iluarlike (rev. Asveriis). in Richter's 
JCril. Jahrburh.vol.m (iktoj.pp. 665 aqq,; Stintzing, Vrrkdltniss d. 1 . 
a.sacramrnlo cum Verfahrrn durch spnnsto prarjudicialis (Heidelberg, 
1853): Danz, Der saetalr Sihutc, pp. 151-221 ; Danz, "Die I. a. 
Sacram. u. d. Lex Papina," ;n tne Zeitschr. f. Rechisftschichle, 

' vol. vi. (1867), pp. ,139 sqq.; Huschke, Die Malta u. d. Saeramrntum 
(Leipzig. 1874); Lolmar, Zitr t. a. Sacramento in rem (Munich, 
1870); Brinz (crit, Lotmar). " Zur Contravindication in d. I. a. 
•acr.,” in the Feslgabe su SpmgeVs Doctor-JuhiMum (Munich, 1877), 
PP- OS'tAfi; Milnderloh. " Deber Schein u. Wirklichkeit an d. 1 . a. 
zacramenti.” in the Z. f. RecMsgesch. vol. xiii. (1878), np. 445 sqq ; 
E. Roth, in the Z. d. Savigny Stiftung. vol. iii. (T882). HOm. Abtkeil. 
pp. izt sqq.: Fioretti, Lee. act. Sacramento (Naples, 1883); Jhering, 

' Reich u. Arm im altrdra. Civilprosess," in his Seknt n. Ernst 
4 n der Jurisprudent (Leipzig. 1885), pp. 175 iqq.; Schnlin, I.ehrbuch. 
fiP* i*S Will. I Pfliiger, Dia legis actio saeramento (Leipzig, t8g8). 
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I time of Gaius in the few cases that continued to be referred 
to the centumviral court, but otherwise it had been long in 
disuse. 

Gaius explains that it was resorted to both in real and personal 
actions. Unfortunately the MS. of his Institutes is defective 
in the passage in which he described its application to the 
latter. We possess the greater part of his account of the actio 
in rent as employed to raise and determine a question of owner¬ 
ship ; but his illustration is of vindication of a slave, and not 
so interesting or instructive as the proceedings for vindication 
of land. These, however, can be reconstructed with tolerable 
certainty with the aid derived from other sources, especially 
from Cicero, Varro and Gellius. 

The parties ajiiicared iK'forc the magistrate, each carrying a 
rod (Jestuca) reiircsenting his spear (quir or hasla), the symbol, as 
Gaius says, of quiritarian ownership. The first word was .spoken 
by the raiser of the action, and addressed to his opponent: " 1 say 
that the land in question (describing it sufficiently fur identifica¬ 
tion! is mine in quiritary right (ntrum esse ex jure qutrifium) ; where¬ 
fore 1 require you to go there and join issue witli me in presence 
of the magistrate (m jure, manum cotisere.re)." Thereupon, acconl- 
ing to the earliest practice, the magistrate and the parties, accom¬ 
panied by their friends and backers, proceeded to the ground for 
the purpo.se: the court was transferred from the forum to the 
land itself. As distances increased, however, and the engagements 
of the consuls multiplied, this became inconvenient. Instead of 
it, the jiarties went ,to the spot without the magistrate, but on 
his command, and there joined issue in the presence of tlioir second.^, 
who had been ordered to accompany them, and who probably 
made a report of the due observance of formalities on their return. 
Still later the procedure was further simplified by having a turf or 
sod brought from the place beforeliand, and deposited a few jiards 
from the magistrale’s chair; and, when he ordered the parties to 
go to the ground and join issue, they merely brought forward tlic 
turf and set it before him, and procci-ded to make their formal 
vindications uium it, as representing the whole land in dispute. 

'The ritual was a-s follows; The raisiT of the action, addressing 
his adversary, again confinned his owiiership, but this time with 
the significant addition; " As I have asserted my right by word 
of mouth, look you. so do 1 now with my vindicia " ; and there¬ 
with he touched the turf with his rod, which was called vindicia 
when employed for this purpose. The magistrate then asked 
the other pMty whether he meant to counier-vindicate. If he 
replied in the negative or made no response, there was instant 
di'cree (addicUo) in favour of the first party, and tlie proceedings 
were at an end. If, however, he counter-vindicated, it was by 
repeating the same words and going through the same form os liis 
adversary: " 1 say that the land is mine in quiritary right, and I 
too lay my vindicia upon it," The verbal and symbolical vindica¬ 
tion and counter-vindication completed what was technically the 
consertio. The parties were now in this position: each 
had asserted his ownership, and had figuratively had recourse to 
amis in maintenance of his contention. But the matter was to 
be nettled judicially, so the magistrate once more intervened and 
ordereel both to withdraw from the land. The dialogue was tlieii 
resumed, the vindicant demanding to know from his opponent upon 
what pietence {causa) he had counter-vindicated. In the illustra¬ 
tion in Oaius lie avoided the question and pleaded the general is.sue: 

" I have done as is my right in laying my vindicia on the land." 
But there can bo little doubt that in certain circumstances the 
cnuntcr-vindicant would deem it expedient to disclose his title. 
This was very necessary where he attributed his right to a con¬ 
veyance upon which two years' possession had not yet followed ; 
in such a case he had to name his author {auctorem laudare) ii 
lie desired to picscrvc recourse against the latter on the warranty 
implied in the mancipation. That probably entailed a suspension 
of the proceedings to allow of the autlior's citation lor his interest; 
and on their resumption, if he appeared and admitted his auctoritas, 
he was formally made a party to the action. 

The proceedings had now reached the stage at which the sacra¬ 
ment came into play. The first challenge came from the vindicant, 
—" Since j’ou have vindicated unrightfully, I challenge you with a 
sacrament of 500 asses," to which the countcr-vindicant jesponded, 
—" And I you." TTiis was technically tlic saeramento frovocatio. 
The magistrate thereupon remitted the matter lot trial to the 
centumviral court, or to a single judge, having declared what 
exactly was the question put in issue which the court or judge 
was to decide. 'The parties then colled upon the bjrstandcrs to 
be witnesses of the magistrate’s remit, this appeal to witnesses 
being, as is generally held, the UHs contestaho.^ At the^ same 
time, according to Gaius's account of the procedure, the magistrate 
required sureties from the parties for the eventual payment by 
him who was unsuccessful of the sacrament he had offered to 


■ But see Colaziak, Dia Litis contastation (1889), pp. 69 sqq., for a 
different view. 
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slake, and which became a forfeit to the exchequer. (The original 
practice probably was for the stake to be deposited by both parties 
m the hands of the pontiffs before they were heard by the judge 
or judges ; after judgment that of the gainer was restored to him, 
while that of the loser was retained for religious uses.) The magis¬ 
trate also made arrangements for the interim possession of the 
land l>y one or other of the litigants (but preferably, it is thought, 
by the possessor), taking security from him that, if he was eventu¬ 
ally unsuccessful, it should he returned to his opponent, along with 
all the fruits and profits drawn in the interval. At the trial, as both 
parties were vindicants, there must have been a certain burden 
of proof upon both sides. The vindicant, one may believe, must 
have been required to establish in the first instance that the thing 
he claimed had at some time been his ; and then, but probably not 
till then, the counter-vindicant would have to prove a later title in 
his person sufficient to exclude that of his opponent. The judgment, 
as already observed, necessarily involved a finding on tlie main 
rjuestion ; but in form it was a declaration as to the sacrament: 
that of the party who prtwailed was declared to be just, and that 
of his unsuccessful opponent unjust. 

I,ooking at this ritual as a whole, the conviction is irresistible 
that it could not have been so devised by one brain. It n-vcals 
and combines three distinct stages in the history of procedure— 
appeal to arms and self-help, appeal to the gods and the spiritual 
power, appeal to the civil magistrate and his judicial office. As 
Gellius says, the real and .substantial fight for might, tliat in olden 
days had been maintained at the point of the spear, had given 
place to a civil and festucarian combat in which words were the 
weapons, ami which was to be settled by the interposition of the 
praetor. Hut this docs not explain the sacramtntitm. Various 
theories have been proposed to account for it. According to Gaius, 
it was nothing more than the sum of money staked by each of 
the parties, which was forfeited originally to sacred and after¬ 
wards to public uses by him who was unsuccessful, as a penalty 
for his rashly running into litigation ; and substantially the same 
explanation is given by b'estus in one of his definitions of the word. 
Hut this Ls far from satisfactory, for it involves the apparent 
absurdity of declaring that a penalty imposed by law could be 
just in the case of the party who was in the right, and unjust in 
the case of him who was in the wrong. There is another definition 
in Fe.stus—" a thing is said to be done Sacramento when the .sanction 
of an oath is inteiposed "—that lends support to the opinion tliat 
there was a time when parties to a question of right were required 
to take an oath to the verity of their respective assertions; that 
they were also required concurrently to deposit five bullocks or 
five sheep, according to the nature or value of the thing in dispute, 
to abide the issue of the inquiry ; ’ that the question for determina¬ 
tion was whose oath was just and whose unjust; and tliat ho who 
was found to have sworn unjustly forfeited his cattle or sheep as 
a piamentum —a fieace-offering to the outraged deity—white the 
other party reclaimed his from tlic repository in which they had been 
detained in the interval.* It was made an opportunity doubtless 
by the priests to get some profit for their temples. 


> It was the Lex Aternia Tarpeia of the year 454 n.c. that com¬ 
muted the five bullocks and five sheep into 500 and 50 tti of copper 
respectively (Cic. De Rep. ii. 35, 5 60, where the words usually 
printed " ac multac Sacramento " should read " dc multa et Sacra¬ 
mento "). Sec Festus, s.v. " I’eculatus ” (in Bruns, Ponies). As to 
the relative value of oxen and sheep, it is interesting to note that, 
by the customs of the modern Ossetians, ten sheep are also held 
to be equivalent to one ox. Sec Kovalcwsky, Coutume contem- 
poraine, p. 11. F'or the pounds' weight of raw metal the XII. 
Tables substituted the same number of asses, declaring that joo 
should be the summa sacramenli when the cause of action was 
worth 1000 asses or more, 50 when worth less or the question one 
of freislom or slavery (Gai. iv. 14). 

• Varro, De L. L. v. i8o, says that, even after the summa sacra- 
menti had bwn converted into money, it was deposited ad pontem 
—some bridge, he docs not say which, where there was a sacred 
" pound." (Curiously enough, the Irish spelling of " pound" 
is " pont " ; Skeat's Btym. Diet., s.v. " Pound.') A most in¬ 
genious and plausible explanation was suggested by Danz in 1867, 
in the Zeitsekr. /. Rechtsgesek. vi. 350. Recalling the facts that 
there had been discovered in the Tiber Island saeella of Jupiter 
Jurarius and Dius Fidius, the two' deities to whom solemn oaths 
were usually addressed, and that the island was spoken of as " infer 
duos pontes," because connected with both banks of the river 
by bridges bearing no particular names, he suggested that the island 
may have been the place to which disputants resorted to make 
their sacramenla, and that the cattle, sheep or money were deposited 
in a place for the purpose before ^c bridge was crossed. Much 
the same explanation was offered by Huschke two years later in his 
book Pas alte rSmiseke fahr (Breslau, i860), P- 360, apparently 
without being aware oi Danz’s speculation. He odds, on the 
authority of the Iguvine Tables, that, while bullocks were offered 
to Jupiter, only sheep were offered to Dins Fidius. The island, 
he tbtnks, must have been selected as neutral ground to which 
an parties might have access, and which obviatM intrusion into 


The writers who adopt this vieu ,nc far from being unanimous 
as to details. But there seems to be enough to render it more than 
probable that, at an intermediate stage between the vcea solida vis 
of ancient tunes and the vis iwtln. 1/ p slucarta which Gellius and 
Gaius depict, there was a procedure by appeal to the gods through 
means of oaths of verity sworn by I hi- parties, in the manner and 
with the consequences that have been indicuted. That in time it 
should have dropped out of the ritual is quite in the order of things. 
Its tendency was to become a mere form, imposing no real restraint 
oil reckless litigation. The restraint was latlier in the dread of 
forfeiture of the sacramental cattle, sheep or money that would 
follow a verdict that an oath had been unjust. And it must have 
been felt besides that it was unfair to btatid a man as a false- 
swearcr. needing to expiate his offence by an olicring to the gods, 
whose oath had been perfectly honest. That he should suffer a 
penalty for his imprudence in not having taken more care to ascerlain 
his position, and lor thus causing needless annoyance to others, 
was reasonable, but did not justify his being dealt with as one who 
had knowingly outraged the deity to w hom he had appealed. So 
the oath—the original sacramrntitm —disap]ieared, the name pass¬ 
ing by a natural enough process to the money which had been 
wont to be dejiosited la'fore the oath was sworn, but wdiich now 
ceased to be an offering in expiation by a false-swcarer, and became 
a mere penalty (forfeited to the state) of rash litigation tpoena 
temcre liliganlts). So when praedes later took the place of actual 
deposits, they became bound as stale debtors for the sacranientum. 

It may well be assumed that in most cases the finding of the court 
as to the justness or unjustiiess of the respective sacraments of the 
parties was the end of the case—that it was at once accepted anil 
loyally given effect to. If in favour of the party to whom interim 
possession had been given by the magistrate there could be ifd 
difficulty; he retained the object in dispute with the fruits and 
profits he had drawn in the interval between litis evnkstatio and 
judgment. If, however, the finding was for the other jiarty, and 
amicable arrangement was not come to, it is not clear what course 
was followed. Gaius says that 'in awarding interim {lossessiuii 
{vmduias dian ) the jiraelor required the grantee to give securitv 
by sureties (praedes) to his adversary for restitution to the latter 
in the event of his success ; while Festus jircserves a law of the 
XII. Tables which, according to Mommsen's rendering, declared 
that, when it turned out that interim possession had been awarded 
to the wrong party, it was to lie in such party's power to demand 
the appointment of three arbiters who should ascertain the value 
of the object of vindication and its fruits, and assess the damage.s 
due for non-restitution at double the amount. This jirovisiuii 
seems to have been intended to afford the wrongful interim jiossessor, 
who was not in a position to make specific restitution to his suc¬ 
cessful opponent, a means of avoiding the apprehension and im¬ 
prisonment which were the statutory consequences of failure to 
implement a judgment. It is probable that in time this duplicated 
money jiayment came to be regarded as the satisfaction to which 
the successful party in a vindication was entitled in every case in 
which, no matter for what reason, he was unable to obtain the 
thing itself and its fruits from their interim possessor ; that con¬ 
sequently an arbitrium liti aeshmandae, or reference to arbiters 
to assess their value, resulted in every such case ; and that it was 
to assure its payment that the praetor required the party to whom 
the interim jiossession was awarded to give to his opiionent the 
sureties (praedes litis et vindiciarum) to whom Gaius alludes.* 

This procedure in the sacramental action for vindication oi land 
was applicable to every kind of manns which a man could claim to 
have over persons or things, though necessarily with variations more 
or less important in the ritual. But the sacramental action was also 
quite common for claims in personam. As regards personal actions, 
the ordinarily received opinion, which rests, however, on slender 
foundations,' is that from the first the parties met on equal terms ; 
that, if it was a case of money debt, the creditor commenced the 
proceedings with the averment that the defendant owed him the 
sum in question,—“ I say that you ought to pay me (dare oportere) 
1000 asses " ; that this was met with a denial ; and that a sacra¬ 
mental challenge followed on either side. All are agreed that the 
remit was to a single judex after an interval of thirty days from the 
proceedings in jure ; that where the claim was lor a definite sum the 
plaintiff hail to establish his case to the letter ; and that his sacra¬ 
ment was necessarily declared unjust if he failed to prove his claim 
by a single penny. But there is considerable diversity of opinion 
as to whether by this form of process a claim of uncertain amount 

the temples of the two gods on the Capitol and Quirinal respectively. 
And it IS to its use as the scene oi the sacramental procedure that 
he attributes its name of " holy island," rather than to the fact of 
its having been the seat of the temple of Aesculapius. Huschke 
recurs to and enforces this view in his Multa um Sacramenlum 
(1874), p. 410, where he does refer to Danz's paper. 

* Another theory is that, while the interim possessor could not be 
proceeded against, the praedes, who were really bound in bit place 
and not merely as accessories, were directly subject to execution 
as debtors of the state. On this and other theonea, see Cudnot in 
Nouv. Rev. hist, pp. 345 sqq.; Girard, Manuel, pp. 318-29. 
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could be insisted on—as, for example, for damages for breach of a 
warranty of acreage of lands sold, or of their freedom from burdens. 
If it could, then probably the question raised and dealt with Sacra¬ 
mento was the abstract one of liability—Was the warranty given, 
and has it failed ? the atmi iltii- in respect of the breach being left 
to be dealt with in a subsequent arbitral process (arbitrium HU 
aestimandae). 


The T^gis' Actio per Jitdicis Poslulationem} —The defects 
of the Verona MS. have deprived us of Gaius’s account of this 
Par acHo. There is little elsewhere that can with any 

MMt certainty lie said to bear upon it. The most important 
pmtalm- is a note in Valerius Probus— T.PR.l.A.V.P.V.D., 
ttoaem. jg generally interpreted—/e, praetor, judieem 

arbilrumve poslulo uli des. This petition to the magistrate 
to apixiint a judge, arbiter or arbiters (as the case might 
be) in all probability was part of the procedure in the 
action, and that from which it derived its distinctive name. 
Heyond this all is conjecture, alike as to the nature and form of 
the action and the ca-ses to which it was applicable. Gaius says 
of the Irgis actio Sacramento that it was general, and that it was 
the procedure that was to be resorted to where no other was 
prescribed by statute. There are, however, nowhere indica¬ 
tions of an express instruction that proceedings in any particuku" 
case were to be per judicis postidationem. 

While it is impossible with certainty to trace the history of this 
procedure to its lirst beginnings, yet the impression is general that 
It must have originated in the regal period. It is commonly held 
to have been applicable to the divisory actions, and some others 
triable by arbiters as directed by the >[ 11 . Tables. Some eminent 
writers hold that it was employed in certain actions in which 
equitable considerations were allowed to be taken into account 
by the judge (e.g. the actio ftduciae). and generally in so-called 
turgia as contrasted with litcs. But this theory has many diffi¬ 
culties to contend with. It has no support from any ancient writer, 
and it leads to the result that the courts by legis actiones had power 
to take into consideration miestions of bona fidrs, which is not only 
in contradiction with what Gaius says (iv. 11), but inconsistent with 
their character.’ 


The Legis Actio per CondicHonent} —This, the youngest 
“ action of the law,” wa.s introduced, Gaius says, by the Silian 
Par law as a means of recovering a liquid money debt 
eoadio- {certa pecunia), and afterwards made available by the 
iioaem. Calpurnian law for enforcing personal claims (as 
distinguished from real rights) for anything else definite 
and certain (omnis res certa), and in both its forms, there¬ 
fore, essentially an action of debt. The date of both 
enactments is matter of controversy, although there is no 
question that the Silian was the earlier. Gaius says of it that 
its purpose was far from obvious, as there was no difficulty in 
recovering money either by a sacramental action or one per 
judicis postulaiionem. But it is probable, as above stated, 
that money' due under a nexal contract was recoverable by 
neither of these processes, but by the much more summary one 
of manus injeclio, a procedure which would be practically put 
an end to by the Poetilian law of 3*6 b.c. Wc are disposed to 
regard the lex Silia and the new procedure it authorized as a 
result of the change made by this last-mentioned statute. To 
have put off a creditor for money lent either with a sacramental 
action or one per judicis postidationem, would have been to 
deprive him of the advantages of manus injeclio to a greater 
extent than was called for. At any rate, it seems to have been 
provided by the Silian law that, when a man disputed his 
liability for what was called pecunia certa credita, and forced his 
creditor to litigation, the plaintiff was entitled, if he pleased, 
to require from him an engagement to pay one-third more by 


' To the literature on p. 548, note i, add Baron, "Zur leg. act. 
per judicia arbitrive poatulationem," in the Fesigabe fiir Aug W 
A PP- *9 sqq.: Huschke, Mnlta, ftc., pp. ,<04 sqq. i 

Adolf Schmidt, “ Ueber die I. a. per lud. post.," in the Zeilschr. d. 

Ta/ /u^vol*'**^*’ ’ ***”* "^theil. pp. 145 aqq.; Voigt, XIJ. 

’See on this Mitteis, Rdmi&ches Privatreckt {1908), p. 31 and p. 
44 n. 11. 

• To the literature on p. 548, note i, add Bekker. Aklionen, vol. i. 
y™**’ '‘Oturede. iyc.. i. Rinner (Leipzig, iRsb-ryi, 
Ow CondicHonem (Berlin, 1881). U 15,16 ■ 
Jobb^plntal, Procedure Civile ( 1896), i. 61 aqq. 


way of penalty in the event of judpient being against hit 
while the soi-disant creditor had similarly to undertake to pt 
as penalty the same amount in case of judgment in favour ^ 
the alleg(id debtor. Those engagements (sponsio el restipidat 
tertiae partis) were not allowed in every case in which a defini' 
sum of money was claimed per condiclionem, but only wh« 
it was technically pecunia credita. In Cicero’s time credilu 
might arise either from loan, stipulation or literal contra* 
(expensilalio); but the last dated probably at soonest froi 
the beginning of the 6th century, and stipulation apparent! 
was a result of the Silian law itself, so that the pecunia credit 
of this enactment can have referred only to borrowed mone; 
The same phrase, according to Livy, was employed in th 
Poetilian law ; it was thereby enacted, he says, that for pecuni 
credita the goods, not the body of the debtor, ought to be take 
in execution. A connexion, therefore, between the Poetilia 
law and the disuse of the nexum on the one hand, and the Silia 
law and the introduction of the legis actio per condiclionem o 
the other, can hardly be ignored, and raises a probability tha 
the latter statute was a consequence of the former, and wa 
passed immediately or soon after the year 326 b.c. In the actio 
on the Calpurnian law, it is probable that there was no penalt 
of a third part on either side. A peculiarity of the legis acti 
per cmdtctionem is that the plaintiff could when before th 
magistrate refer the ca.se to the defendant’s oath (juramenlut 
necessariwii). 'Paking the oath involved absolution, refuse 
involved condemnation. 

Little is known of the procedure in this legis actio, for, in conse 
quence of the loss of a leaf in the Verona MS., wc are without par 
of Gaiiis’s account of it. It got its distinctive name, he says, iron 
the condictio or requisition made by the plaintiff on the defendant 
whom he had brought into court in the usual way, to attend agaii 
on the expiry of thirty days to have a judge appointed. The pro 
cedure on the reappearance of the parties on the thirtieth daj 
(provided a settlement had not been arrived at in the interval 
varied according as the action was (i) for a definite sum of inonej 
falling under the category of pecunia credita, or (2) for any othei 
definite sum of money or a definite thing or quantity of things, li 
the action fur pecunia credita the sponsio et restipulatio tertiae parti. 
were exchanged ; and it is probable that, if either party refused 01 
the praetor’s command so to oblige himself towards tlic other 
judgment was at once pronounced in favour of the latter without 
any remit to a judex. How the issue was adjusted when th( 
sjionsion and restipulation were duly given we arc not informed 
but. judging by analogy from the procedure in an action for breach 
of interdict under the formular system, and on the broader ground 
that there must have been machinery for a condemnation of tht 
plaintiff on his restipulation in the event of his being found in the 
wrong, it may reasonably be concluded that there were in fact three 
concurrent issues sent to the same judex—Ihv first on the main 
question, the second on the defendant's sponsion and the third on 
the plaintiff’s restipulation. When a sum of money other than 
pecunia credita or a thing or quantity of things other than money 
was surd for, those subsidiary issues were unnecessary if the view 
above expressed be correct. 

As Baron has demonstrated, it was not the usual practice to 
introduce any words explanatory of the ground of indebtedness 
when the action was either for money (other than pecunia credita) 
or for a thing or quantity of things. It might be loan, or bequest, 
or sale, or purchase, or delict, or unjustifiable enrichment, or any 
of a hundred causae ; it would have to be stated of coarse before the 
judge ; but in the initial stage before the praetor and in the issue 
all that was necessary was the averment that the defendant was 
owing such a sum of money or such a thing. It was for the judge to 
determine whether or not the averment was established and, in 
certain cases, that non-delivery was due to the fault of the defendant; 
the plaintiff, however, was bound to make bis averment good to the 
letter of his claim. In the event of the plaintiff being successful in 
an action for certa pecunia. but delay was made by the defendant 
in satisfying the judgment, execution followed in ordinary form. 
How the matter was arranged in an action on the Calpurnian law 
for a certa rees is not so obvious. What the plaintiff wanted was 
specific delivery or damages, and by some the opinion is entertained 
that he formulated his claim alternatively. Of this there is no 
evidence ; and Gaius's statement that.qinder the system of the fryis 
actiones condemnation was always in the ipsa res. i.e. the specific 
thing sued for, leads to the assumption that a judgment for the 
plaintiff, on whiofa specific implemeat &iled. must have been followed 
by an arbitrium ffn aesHmandae for assessment of fhe damages in 
money, and that execution proceeded thereon as if the judgment 
Imd been for a mm of money in the first instance. The general 
opinion, however, is that the judge to whom the issue was remitted 
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jessed the damages himself and as a matter of course—that the 
instruction to him was quanti res erit, taiUam peeuniam condemnalo. 

Thf Leps Actio pet Manus This “ action of 

the law” wM ordinarily employed as a means of execution 
Mr against the body of a judgment-debtor or one who had 
nma TOnfessed liability in the first stage of a process. But, 
in certain cases, it is conjectured, it was thought 

oatm. propgf ^ creditor should have a more summary 
remedy than was afforded by a sacramental action or one per 
judicis postulationem, and lie was allowed to apprehend his debtor 
without any antecedent judgment or confession ; in which cases, 
if the debtor disputed liability, the question could be tried only 
in proceedings at his instance, or sometimes at that of a third 
party on his behalf, for a stay of execution. It will simplify 
matters, however, to confine our attention to it in the meantime 
as a miuins of execution against the Inidy of a judgment-debtor. 

Gaius’s description of it is very general; for details we are 
indebted principally to the Nodes Atticae of Aulus Gcltius, in 
an account which he gives (put into the mouth of Caecilius 
Africanus, a well-known jurist of about the same time as Gaius, 
and a contemporary of his own) of the provisions of the XU. 
Tables in reference to it. Africanus is made to say that accord¬ 
ing to his belief (opiiwr) the words of the .statute were these : 
“ For admitted money debts and in camses that have been 
regularly determined by judgment (aeris eonjessi rebusque jure 
judicatis) there shall be thirty days’ grace. After that there may 
be manus injedio. The apprehending creditor shall then bring 
his debtor before the magistrate. If he still fail to satisfy 
the judgment, and no vindex come forward to relieve him, his 
creditor may carry him home and put him in chains. He may 
live at his own cost; if not, his creditor must give him daily 
a pound of spelt, or more if he please.” Africanus continues 
narrative : “ There was still room for the parties to come to 
terms ; but, if they did not, the debtor was kept in chains for 
sixty days. Towards the end of that time he was brought before 
the praetor in the comitium on three consecutive market-days, 
and the amount of the judgment-debt proclaimed on each occa¬ 
sion. After the third proclamation capite poenas dabat 
what these words mean will be considered in the sequel—“ or 
else he was sent across the Tiber to be sold to a foreigner. And 
this capital penalty, sanctioned in the hope of deterring men 
from unfaithfulness to their engagements, was one to be dreaded 
because of its atrocity and of the new terrors with which the 
decemvirs thought proper to invest it. For, if it was to more 
creditors than one that the debtor had been adjudged, they 
might, if they pleased, cut up and divide his body. Here are 
the words of the statute—‘ Tertiis nundinis partis secanlo. 
Si plus minusve seeuerunt, se fraude esto.’ ” 

Such is Gellius's account of the provisions of the XII. Tables 
in reference to this legis actio, and he is to a considerable extent 
corroborated by Quintilian, Tertullian and Dio Cassius. But it 
is to be borne in mind that he does not vouch for its accuracy ; 
the Tables were already in his time matter of antiquity, and even 
the jurists knew little about them beyond what was still in observ¬ 
ance. That he has reproduced them only partially seems almost 
beyond question; for in another chapter he himself quotes a couple 
of sentences that are to all appearance from the same context. We 
have to face, therefore, the extreme probability that the record is 
incomplete and the possibility besides that it is not literally accurate. 
There is room for error, consequently, in two directions ; but the 
nature and effect of the procedure in its main features may be 
gathered from the texts as they stand with reasonable certainty. 

It was competent only after thirty days from the date of judg¬ 
ment or confession.* It was apprehension of the debtor by the 


‘ To the literature on p. 548, note i, may be added Huschke. Nexum 
(1846}, pp. 79 seq.; Sav'iphy, "Das altrhm. Schuldrecht?’ in his 
Verm. Sekriftev (1850), ii. 396 seq. ; Hoffmann. Die Forcten u. 
Sanaten, nebst Anhakg tiber d. altrilm. Schuldrecht (Vienna, i866j, 
pp. 54 seq.; Valnberg, Le nexum et la contrainte par corps en droit 
Rom. (t^ris, 1874), pp. 36 seq. ; Voigt, XII. Tafetn. vol. i. H 63-65 ; 
Jhering (as on p, 548), pp. 196 seq., 43* seq.; Cuq. Institu¬ 
tions furidiques. 2nd ed. i. 141 seq.; Schlossmann, AUrimisches 
Schuldrecht {1904) : Kleineidam, PersonaleXehution der XII. Tafetn 
(« 9 P 4 ). 

' In his Historical Introduction. 2nd ed. pp. 192-193, Muirhead 
maintains that the " aeris confessi " of the Tables refers to nexal 


creditor himself,—in its first stage, at least, an act of pure self-help. 
The debtor had at once to be brought before the magistrate, in 
order that his creditor might soh-nmly go through the required 
formalities before he could carry him away and provisionally confine 
him in the domestic lock-up. It was this appearance before the 
magistrate that made it a Irgts actio. Such a course, however, 
was avoided either (i) by instant pavmcnl or other implement of 
the judgment or arrangement with tlic creditor, or (2) by the inter¬ 
vention of a vindex or champion. The position taken by the latter 
was not that either of a surety or of an attorney for the judicatus 
demanding a rehearing of the case : he appeared rather as a con- 
troverter m lus own name of the rigid of the creditor to proceed 
further with his execution, on the ground that the judgment w8.h 
invalid. This might necessitate an action between the vindex and 
the creditor, in which the former was plaintiff, but to which the 
debtor was not a party. If it faileif, then the vindex was liable 
for double the amount of the original delit, as a penalty on him for 
having improperly interfered with the course of justice ; his inter¬ 
ference was treated as a delict, but on payment he lind presumably 
relief against the original debtor who luid been liberated through 
Ills intervention. Bailing a vindex and fading payment, the creditor 
took Ills debtor home and incarcerated liim, dealing with him for 
sixty days in the manner above descrilied. On their expiry, witliout 
any arrangement, there was a magisterial decree (addictio) awarding 
the debtor to his creditor. 

What right did this addictio confer upon the creditor? Tlic 
debtor, says Gellius, "capite poenas dabat," which he interpret.H 
as meaning that his creditor might put him to death, the alterna¬ 
tive being Ids sale as a slave beyond the Tiber. There is. however, 
a diversity of opinion among modern writers as to the true meaiimg 
of these words. Wliile some hold, and rightly it is thought, that 
the Gellian interpretation iscorrect, others object toil as extravagant. 
It is objected to by Muirhead on the ground, inter alia, of its 
incredible severity m the case of petty deittors. He liolds that 
capite poenas dabat meant simply, that the debtor "paid the penalty 
with his person," in contradistihction to " his means." Caput is 
thus merely used in opposition to bona. Even more numerous are 
tlie writers who object to Gellius’s statement tliat the body of the 
addictus wlicn killed might be cut in pieces where there were several 
creditors. They hold that the words partis seeanto of tlie Tables 
referred not to tlic body but to the belongings of the debtor,—that 
when there were concurrent creditors they shared his famitia 
amongst them.* But these views are, it is tliought, somewhat 
fanciful refinements. Poena capitis always implies either death, 
slavery or deprivation of citixenship; there is nothing more astonish¬ 
ing in a creditor’s right to kill his debtor than in a fatlier’s right to 
kill his child ; and comparative law gives manv instances, of a 
parallel kind, of the harshness of primitive law to defaulting debtors. 
Tlie partis secanlo was probably a relic of earlier times, and Gellius 
admits that be never heard or read of a dissection having taken 
place. 

The cruelties and indignities to which creditors subjected 
both their judgment and nexal debtors led, as above noticed, 
to many a commotion in the first two centuries of the Republic. 
The latter were proliably much more numerous than the judicati, 
and, being in great part the victims of innocent misfortune, 
it was the sufferings they endured at the hands of relentless 
creditors that so often roused the sympathies and indignation 
of the populace. But the judgment-debtors had suffered 
along with them ; and some of the provisions of the Poetilian 
law of 326 B.C., already mentioned, were meant to protect the 
former against the needless and unjustifiable severity that had 
characterited their treatment by their creditors. The manus 
injedio itself was not abolished, nor the possible intervention 
of a vindex ; neither were the domum dudio that followed, and 
the provisional imprisonment with the light chains, authorized 
by the Tables while it lasted ; nor apparently was the formal 
addictio of the debtor to his creditor when the sixty days had 
expired without arrangement. But after addiction, if it was 
for nothing more than civil debt, there were to be no more 
dungeons and stripes, fetters and foot-blocks ; the creditor was 
to treat his debtor and his industry as a source of profit that 
would in time diminish and possibly extinguish bis indebted¬ 
ness, rather than as an object upon which he might perpetrate 
any cruelty by way of punishment. Although the edict of 
P. Rutilius of 107 B.C. provided a creditor with machinery for 

debtors, but this view has, it is thought, losurmountable objections 
to overcome, 

' For a fuller explanation, see Muirhead, Hitt. Introdudion, 
znded.pp, i98seq.,andauthoritieatherecHed. See alsoKlrineidam, 
Personiuexehution. pp. 23s seq. Lenei must be added to those 
writers who think that " partis secanlo." Ac., refers to'the goods o|,. 
the debtor (Zeitschr. d. Son. Stift. xxvi. pp. 507-509). 
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attaching tiic estate of his debtor, he had still the alternative 
of incarceration. This might be avoided under the Julian 
law of (essio bonorum by the debtor’s making ii complete 
surrender of his goods to his creditor; but, failing such surrender, 
incarceration continued to be resorted to even under the legis¬ 
lation of Justinian. During the Empire, of course, it was not 
by tiianus tnjectio that the incarceration was effected; for it 
went out of u.sc with the definitive establishment of the formular 
sysletn of procedure. 


It was as directed against judgment and nexal debtors that 
manw. injectia was of most importance and cliielly made its mark in 
history. But there were other cases in which it was resorted to 
under special statutory autliority, where a remedy seemed advisable 
more shari) and summary than tliat by ordinary action. In some 
of tliese it was spoken of as maniis injecMn pro judicato (i.e. as if 
upon a judgment), in otliers as simple tnaitus in/cctw (manus injeclio 
pura). In the first the arrestee was not allowed to dispute liis 
alleged indebtedness in person ; he couhl do so only through a 
vtndex; and il no oni' intervened for him in that character he was 
curried off and dealt with by his arresting creditor as if a judgment 
had been obtained against him. In the second he was not required 
to find a nmiffv, but might himself dispute the verity of the Aarge 
made against him, under penalty, however, as is generally supposed 
(though it is di.sputed), of a duplication of his liability if he failed 
m his contention. By a lex Vallia, probably in the latter half of the 
fith century of the city, this mantii. in)ectio pura was substituted 
for that pro fudtcalo in all cases in which the ground of arrest wa.s 
neither judgment nor so-called depemum, i.r. payment by a surety 
or other party on account of the true debtor, who failed to relieve 
the former within six months of such payment.’ 


The Legis Acito per Pignoris Capionem.'^—ln the ritual of the 
aelto sacramenli the vis nvilis ei fcslucaria was a reminiscence 
p,r of the vera solida vis with which men settled their 
plgaorl, disputes about property in the earliest infancy of the 
onm commonwealth. Manus tnjectio was a survival from 
® *"• times when the wronged was held entitled to lay hands 
upon the wrongdoer, and himself subject him to punishment; 
custom and legislation intervened merely to regulate the condi¬ 
tions and mode of exercise of what essentially was still self-help. 
In pignoris capio self-help was likewise the dominant idea. It 
may be fairly enough described by the English legal term 
distrcss--thc teking by one man of property belonging to 
another in satisfaction of or in security for a debt due by the 
latter which he had failed to pay. The seizure, however, did 
not proceed upon (tny judgment, nor did it require the warrant 
of a magistrate; it might be re.sorted to even in the absence 
of the debtor, and on a dies nejastus ; but it required to be 
accompanied by certain words of style, spoken probably in 
the presence of witnesses. It was only in a few exceptional 
cases that it wa.s competent, in some by force of custom, in 
others by statute, nearly all of which seem to lie given by 
Gaius,’ and nil of them being of a military, religious or fiscal 
character. What was the procedure, and what its effects, are 
iitx from certain, Jhering, founding on some expressions of 
Cicero’s, conjectures that, whether the debt was disputed or 
not, the distrainer could neither destroy nor sell nor definitely 
appropriate his pignus without magisterial authority,—that 
in every case he was bound to institute proceedings in justifica¬ 
tion of his caption, (uid to take in them the position of plaintiff. 
The idea is ingenious, and puts the pignoris capio in a new and 
interesting light. It makes it a summary means of raising a 
question of right for wliosc judicial arbitrament no other process 
of law was open,—with the additional advantage that it secured 
instant satisfaction to the raiser of it in the event of the question 
being determined in his favour. If against him, the inevitable 
result, in substance at least, must liave been a judgment that 
he had no right to retain his pledge, with probably a finding 

I On manus la/irtio pro fudiialo and pura, see Gaius, iv. 22-2? 

•To the hlerature on p. 548, note i, add Degenkolli, rHe'Lrx 
Hiemmca (Berlin, 18O1), pp. 95 seq.; Jhering, Ceist d. rom. Rrehts, 
vol. 1. g lie; Voigt, XII. Tafeln, 1. 502 seq.; Girard, Manuel, 
|ip. 077 seq.; Wtassak, Procrssgesetze, i. 2« seq. For a compara¬ 
tive view, see Maine, Early Instituhons, pp. 275 seq.; Jenks. Law 
andPulUtes tn the Middle Ages, pp. 263 seq. 

• For a case not mentioned by Gams, sec Girard. Texles, 3rd ed. 
p. 1Z21 Brims, Pontes, 6lh ed. p, 181, 


that he was further liable to its owner in the value of it, as a 
punishment for his precipitancy.* 

Judicial or Quasi-Judicial Procedure outside Ike Legis Actiones .— 
Whatever may have been the extent of the field covered by the 
^tiorus of the law, they did not altogether exclude other 
judicial or quasi-judicial agencies. The supreme magis- 
trate wa.-, frequently called upon to intervene in matters?"*, ” 
brought under his cognizance by petition or complaint, 
in which his aid was sought not so much to protect a""®""' 
vested right of property or claim as to maintain public order, or 
to prevent the occurrence or continuance of a state of matters that 
might prove prejudiciut to family o.’ individual interests. The 
process was not an action, with its stages in jure and i« judido, 
but an inquiry (cogntlio) conductc'd from first to last by the magis¬ 
trate himself; and his finding, unless it was a dismissal of tlie 
complaint or petition, was embodied in an order (decretum, inler- 
dictum) which it was for him to enforce by such means as he thought 
Ul,— manu miltlart, or by fine or imprisonment. Some jurists 
are disposed to give a very wide range to this magisterial inter¬ 
vention. One of its most important manifestations was in con¬ 
nexion with disputes about the occupancy of the pubhc domain 
lands. These did not belong in projicrty to the occupants, so thaU, 
an action founded on ownership was out of the question. But, as 
the occupancy was not only recognized but sanctioned by the state, 
it was right, indeed necessary in the interest of public order, that 
it should lie protected gainst disturbance, in the measures 
re.sorted to (or its protection Niebuhr recognized the origin of tlie 
famous po.s.se.ssory interdict uli possidetis ; and, although opinions 
dilli r as to whether protection of the better rigid or prevention of 
a breach of the peace was what primarily inflnenci'd the magis¬ 
trate's intervention,'there is, apart from some distinguished ex¬ 
ceptions. a pretty general accord in accepting this view. Another 
illuslratiqn of this magisterial inlervention is to be found in the 
interdiction of a spendthrift,- - a decree depriving of liis power of 
administration a man who was squandering his family estate and 
reducing his children to penury; a third presents itself in the 
removal of a tutor from office on the ground of negligence or mal¬ 
administration, on complaint made to the magistrate by any third 
party in what was callerl postulatio suspecti lulons ; and a fourth 
in the putting of a creditor in possession of the goods of an insolvent 
debtor, which must have Ix-en common enough even bi'lore the 
general bankruptcy regulations of the Butilian edict. These arc 
to be taken merely as examples of this magisterial intervention, 
which manifested itself in very various directions; and it is easy 
to .see how largely such procedure might be utilized for remedying 
the grievances of persons who, from defect of complete legal title, 
want of statutory authority, or otherwise-, were not in a position 
to avail themselves of the " actions of the law." 

In one of the Valerio-IIoratian laws consequent on the .second 
secession of the plebeians there was mention of te-n judges (judices 
decemviri), whose persons were declared as inviolable as those of 
the tribunes of the people and the plebeian aediles. These were, 
it is generally .supposed, a body of judges elected to officiate on 
remit from a tribune or aedile in questions arising between members 
of the pleix'ian Ixidy. We are without details as to the institution 
of this pleix'ian judicatory, the questions that fell under its cog¬ 
nizance. the forms of process employed, the law administered by it 
and tin- effect of its judgments. It is not much referred to by the 
historians ; and its decadence has been attributed to the fact that 
the Lex Hortensia of 287 n.c. made the nundinae lawful court-days 
(dies fasti), and so made it possible for the country folk coming to 
the city to market to carrj- on their processes before tin- praetor. 

11 Iw also been identified by some writers * with the decemviri stlitibus 
judicandis, whose jurisdiction has been already noticed [supra, p, 53('>). 

As all in a manner exercising judicial or quasi-judicial functions 
must also be mentionc-d the pontiffs, the consuls, and afterwards 
the censors as magistri morum, the chiefs of the getites within the 
gentile corporations, and heads of families within their households. 
While it may be the fact that with the enactment of the XII. 

1 ables the jurisdiction of the pontiffs • was materially narrowed, 

* Cf. Gains, iv. 5 32. This would be according to the spirit 
of (be early system, which endeavoured to check reckless or 
unfounded litigation by penalities.— e.g. forfeiture of the summa 
saeramenti and duplication of the value of unrestored property and 
profits in the sacramental procedure; duplication of the value 
of the cause when judgment was against the defendant in an action 
upon an engagement embodied in a lex mancipii or lex nexi ; dupli¬ 
cation against a virdex who interfered ineffectually in manus 
injectio against a judgment-debtor ; duplication against an heir 
who refusetl without judicial compulsitor to pay a legacy bequeathed 
per damnationem ; the addition of one-tbird more by way of penalty 
where a debtor was found liable in an 'actio certae credttae pecuniar 
(Gai. iv. 171), &c. 

* See Voigt, R6m. Recktsgeschickle, i. Beilage i.; contra, Wlassak, 
Ptocessgeseite, i. 144 seq. 

* See Cauvet, Le droit pontifical ekes les anciens Remains (Caen, 
1869); Bouch6-Lcclerq.I.es pontifes de Vancienne Rome (Paris, 1871); 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwall. iii. 200 seq. 
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it certainly did not disappear,—witness the famous case in which 
Cicero made before them the oration of which he was so proud 
Pro domo sva. The action of the consuls and afterwards of the 
censors as guardians of public morals, and the social and political 
disqualifications and pecuniary penalties with which they visited 
persons who had been guilty of perjury or gross perfidy, did not 
a little to foster fideli^ to engagements. Through the same agency 
the ex< rcisc of a variety of rights whose abuse could not be n^c 
matter of action—the husband's power over his wife, the father's 
over his children—was controlled and kept within bounds. It 
was not on light grounds, indeed, that the majesty of the palrr- 
/amihas within the household could be called in question; it was 
only when he forgot that in the cxercisi' of serious discipline within 
his family he was bound to act judicially. For he also was a judge 
—judex domestfcus, as he is often called, though in all cases of 
gravity he was required to invoke the advice of his kinsfolk in a 
family council. On him lay the duty of controlling his family; 
if he failed to do so he was himself in danger of censorial animad¬ 
version.' 

Hetwfs-n citizens and foreigners with whom Rome was in alliance 
by a treaty (temporary or permanent) conferring reciprocal rights 

y. of action, the proceedings took the form known as reci- 
oeratlo recuferatio.* I he action was probably always 

' laiscdin the./(irtt»»co»frnr(i(!. According to the common 
opinion the magistrate ordinarily presiding there heard what parties 
had to say in plaint and defence! and then put into a simple formula 
the points of fact arising on them, authorizing the recuperators 
to whom the matter was remitted to find for piaintilf or defendant 
according to circumstances. The recuperators were generaliy 
three, sometimes five, sometimes perhaps still more numerous, 
but always in odd number ; but whether the nationality of both 
parties required to be represented we are not told. Expedition 
being in most cases a matter of importance, recuperators were 
required to give judgment within ten days, and the number of 
witnesses was usually limited to ten. How execution procei-detl 
upon it, if it were for the plaintilT, does not clearly appear ; Voigt, 
founding on a ft*w words in Festus, concludes it must have been 
by something like pignoris oapio. 'This recuperatory procedure in 
time came to he resorted to in processes de lihrriate and even in 
some litigations where both parties were citizens. Thereare numerous 
instances of the latter in Cicero ; and it is remarkable that in 
the praetorian actions rx delicto the remit was usually not to a 
iudex but to recuperators. The explanation may be in the com¬ 
parative summariness of the remedy. 


III. The Jus Genttum and Jus Honorarium 
(Latter half of the Republic.) 
i. Influences that operated on ihe Late. 

GrowOi of Commerce and Influx of Foreigners. —While it may 
be admitted that commerce was Itcginnitig to take root in 
latlttx Rome in the 5th century, yet it was not until the 
of tor- 6th that it really became of importance. The cam- 
elgaen. pajgns in which Rome was engaged until the end 
of the First Punic War absorbed all its energies. But after 
that time the influx of strangers, and their settlement in 
the cily for purposes of trade, became very rapid—not only 
of Latins and other allies, but Greeks, Garthaginians and 
Asiatics. To them and the regulation of their affairs the jus 
civile —the law peculiar to Rome and its citizens—was applic¬ 
able only if they were members of allied states to which cerm- 
mereium and recuperatio were guaranteed by treaty. But 
many were not in this favoured position ; and even those who 
were soon found the range of Roman modes of acquiring pro¬ 
perty and contracting obligations too narrow for their require¬ 
ments. Hence a jus gentium was gradually developed “ which 
very early in its history drove treaty covenants for recuperatio 
out of u.se; its application may for a time have been limited 
to transactions between non-citizens or between citizens and 
non-citizens, but it was eventually accepted in the dealings 
of citizens inter se and became part and parcel of the jus 

• On Judex domesticus. see Grcenidge, Legal Procedure in Cicero's 
Time, pp. 376 seq. 

* See Sell, £)<> rcuapcrafiu der Ecmer (Brunswick. 1837): Hiischke 
(rev. Sell), in Richter's Krit. Jahrbilcher. i. (1.S37), 86it--9i i ; Voigt. 
Jus naiurale. die., ii. || z8-3z ; Karlowa, Xdm. Civilprocets, pp. 
218-230; Girard. Organssaiionjudiciairedes remains ftgot}, i. 97 seq. 

’ On the Roman jus gentium, see Voigt, Das jus naturate, tuquum 
et bonum. und jus gentium, d RSmer (4 voU., Leipzig. 1836- 
•® 75 ); Nettleship, in the Journal of Philology, (1885). xiii. 169 
s^.; Krfiger, Cesch. d. QueUen, 16, 17; Mommsen. Staatsrecht, 
iii. 604 n. 
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Romanorum. Gaius and Ju-stinian spc.ik of it as “ the common 
law of mankind,” “ the law in u.sc aiiuiiig all nations ”; but tlie 
language must not be taken too literally. The Roman jus 
gentium was not built up by the adoption of one doctrine or 
institution after another that was found to be generally current 
elsewhere. In the earliest stage.*, of its recognition it was 
“ an independent international jiriiate law, which, as such, 
regulated intercourse between peregrins or between peregrins 
and citizens on the basis of their common lihertns ”; ♦ during 
the Republic it was purely empirical and free from the influence 
of scientific theory, but its extensions in the early Empire were 
a creation of the jurists—a combination of comparative jurLs- 
prudence and rational speculation. To say that it was de 
facto in observance everywhere is inaccurate ; on the contrary, 
it was Roman law, built up by Roman jurists, though called 
into existence through the necessities of intercourse with and 
among non-Romans. 

It may be a little difficult for a modern jurist to say with 
perfect precision what were the doctrines and institutions of 
the jus gentium as distinguished from the jus civile. But the 
' distinction was quite familiar to the Romans, as witness, for 
I example, the statement of Marcian, in reference to the dirdXiSfs, 

I that they enjoyed all the rights competent to a man under the 
former, but none of tho.se competent to him under the latter,. 

Institution of the Peregrin Praetor ship.—The praetorship,'' as 
already mentioned, was an outcome of the Licinian laws of the 
year 367 n.c. (sec rRASTOR). Down to the end of the The 
,;;th century of the city the praetor so appointed super- pmtrlu 
intended single-handed the administration of justice, praetor. 
alike between citizens and foreigners. But with the altered 
condition of things in the beginning of the 6th century, and the 
influx of strangers which has already been alluded to, the work 
seems to have been found too onerous for a single magistrate, 
and a second praetor was created, lire date is generally 
assumed to liave been about the year 242 n.c.; Pomponiu.*'. 
says distinctly that the ca-alion of the new ofiice was rendered 
necessary by the increase of the peregrin population of Rome, 
and that the new magistrate got the name of praetor peregrinus 
because his principal duty was to di.spense justice to this foreign 
element. After the submission of Sicily and Sardinia the 
number of the praetors was increased to four and after the 
conquest of Spain to six; Sulla raised the number to eight, 
und Caesar eventually to sixteen. But all the later creations 
were for special purposes; the ordinary administration of 
justice within the city was left with the representatives for the 
I time of the two earliest, who came to be usually distinguished 
j as praetor qui inter cives jus dicit (or urbanus) and praetor qui 
inter cives et peregrittos jus dicit (or peregrinus). It would be 
going too far to speak of the latter as the principal author of 
the jus gentium ; for a large proportion of the actions for en¬ 
forcing jus gentium rights were civil, not honorary—a fact 
which proves that the rights they were meant to protect and 
enforce hud their origin in the jus civile, although moulded to 
meet new requirements by tacit consuetude and the agency 
of the jurists. But even in this view the peregrin praetor 
must have had a powerful influence in giving siiape and con¬ 
sistency to the rising jurisprudence, by means of the formulae 
he adjusted for giving it practical effect. 

Simplification of Procedure and Introduction of Sew Remedies under 
the Aehuttan Law. —Tlie lex Aebutta is only twice mentioned by 
ancient writers (once by Aulus Gcilius and once by Gaius), 
and we know neither its precise date nor its ^cific pro- 
visions. And yet, to judge by its effects, it must have ^ ' 

been one of the most important pieces of legislation in the 
latter half of the Republic, for Gellius speaks of it as having given 
the death-blow to many of the institutions oi tlie XII. Tables, and 
Gains couples it with two Julian laws of the time of Augustus as 

‘Voigt, Jus not. ii. 661. He distinguishes the fus civile, jus 
gentium and jus naturate as the systems which applied respectively 
to the citizen, the freeman and the man. 

•See Labatut, Hietoire de la Prlture (Paris, 1868); MontBiMn. 
Staatsrecht. ii. 176 scq.; Karlowa,. Rdm. Rechtsgeschichte, i. 217 
seq.; Girard, Organisation judiciaire, i. 160 seq., and on the peregrin 
praetorship in particular, pp. 206 seq. 
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the statutwy iastrnment whereby the iormular ii)rslcm ol procedure 
was substituted for that per lefts act tones. Its date was probably 
alxtut elie end of the bth or lieginninR of the 7th century of the city. 
Girard, who has examined the question with great care, plains it in 
the first third of the 7th century.' and, though Ids reasoning is not 
quite conclusive, it largely refutes the arguments of older writers, 
who in many cases put the date a century and more earlier. It 
is the opinion oi Wlaasak ’ that it was a piece of tentative legislation, 
and that as regards citizens it in no wise abolished the actions of 
the law but nierelv made the formulary procedure altemativc to 
them, aicording as the praetor, on the reprc,sentation of the parties, 
mighi deiermirie in each case; formulae, in liis view, being first 
maile compulsory, subject to a few exceptions, by the Julian laws. 
This is a proliahle theory and is now adojited by many recent writers. 
The main purpose of the statute seems to have been to emjiower the 
urban praetors to arlapt existing remedies to altered circumstances, 
and inter aUa to fashion new actions on the jus civile tor tile use 
of the peregrins, to whom the trgis actiones were rarely, if at all, 
available. But, wlmtever may have Ixien its actual provisions, the 
result was the adoption of a procedure which gradually supplanted 
that by the actions of the law, which was much more pliant than the 
latter, and whose charaetcristic was this—that, instead of the issue 
being declared by word of mouth by the parties, and requiring as a 
rule to emlxslv with perfi-ct accuracy the statutory provision on 
which it was based, it was formulated in writing under the direc¬ 
tion of the praetor, in the shape of an instruction to the judge to 
inquire into the merits of the dispute, with power to condemn or 
act|uit according to his finding. A statute was neces.sary lor accom¬ 
plishing such an innovation, not only because the existing procedure 
was directly prescrilicd by statute,' but also among olhtT reasons 
bieause the tegis actiones were favourites of the jxintifical colleges 
(bemg often profitable to them), anil any attempt by the magistrates 
to diHpen.se with them Would have been opposed by these pow'erful 
bodies. It is now the dominant opinion among modern writers, 
and it seims based on reasoning which cannot be gainsaid, that even 
prior to the lex Aehutia written formulae were employis.1 in practice 
iwticularly it not exclusively in the peregrin praetor's court, and 
that one of the objects of the statute w'as to legalize similar procedure 
in civil actions.* All .such formulae granted by the peregrin praetor 
musl of course have been in factum conceptae. Unless we hold 
this view it is difliciilt to see by what means the rights and obliga- 
tions of peregrms in their transactions itUer se or with citizens 
could have Ix'cn enforceil, as civil actions, save perhatis in excep¬ 
tional cases where l^ treaty they enjoyed jus commeren, were not 
open to them Written instructions lo the recuperators or othei 
judges for trying suits in which a peregrin was a party would be a 
practical necessity, for these judges would have to decide according to 
JUS gentium, whose rules would probably be strange to tliem and 
their instructions would therefore have to be precise and definite. 
Vcrlial instructions woulil have Uxl to miscarriages of justice, 
hrom this point of view we can see how the peregrin praetor became 
the primary ormn in developing jus gentium. But there is some 
reiwon for holdmg that the urban praetor had also, before the 
Aebutian law, occasionally exercised his imperium by granting 
actions in factum, and in this way perhaps enforced a number of 
coniwte and other obligations in which elements of equity and 
good faith were present and which the jus civile left remediless. 
•Actions of this kind among cives would be in the nature of arhilria 
accepted voluntarily by the parties. The latter view certainly 
explains several apparent anomalies in the later law, for which 
no other good explanation can be found, as, for instance, the fact 
that in oeposit and commodate actions in factum as well as in jus 
might be bmiight. Also the actio in factum for enforcing a con- 
taact of fducia can in this way be explained. It also serves 
to throw light upon the development of some of the bonae fidei 
contracts* ’ 

i of commerce and the enormous 

tncrease of wealt^h. which maile great capitaUsts and enabled them 
Bthcte •/ through the agency of freedmen and slaves to carry on trade 

and which thus helped to foster 
adinlmli- *. ^.“f f^tutum, were no doubt due to a large extent to pro- 
tratioa. vincial conquests. But these operated also in other dme- 
tions. The olliciatswhoprocecdeil tothe conquered provinces 
as govemom found themselves tace to face with laws and institutions in 

P«l‘tioal considiuwtions 
dictated how far these were to be respected, how far subverted. In 

• Gi^ 2 /^. d. Sav. Sh/f. xiv. 11-54 and xxix, 113 seq.; 
Mdxacf, 4th od p. wy ; cf Mitteis, SSm. Bneabsc/U (i^). 

> hhd Wlassak, Z. d. Sav. Stiff, xxv. 81 seq, and xxvUi. 

andtp^:,,^' *• PP- PP- 8^ 

Lpdlir's translafion (ind ed ). pp. Oq, 
Und ”■ 

P*" Pnvatreckt (1908), 
^ j ^ anthonties cited by him in note i. p. 39. Contra 
Ctoird, Z. d. Sa». SHfi. xxix. 134-158. -f ye c.omra, 


some provinces, more especially the Eastern ones, it was tliought 
unnecessMy to do more than supplement the existing system by the 
importation of doctrines of the jus gentium and the procedure of 
the praetor’s edicts; while in others, in which it was deemed ex¬ 
pedient to destroy as rapidly as possible all national feeling and every 
national raUying point, a Eomanizing ol all their iii^utions was 
resorted to, even to the extent ol introducing some at the formal 
transactions which previously bad been confined to citizens.' But in 
either case there was a reflex action. The native in.stilution had to 
be stadied, its advantages and disadvantages balanced, the means 
considered of adapting it to the praetonan procedure, and the 
new ideas so presented as to make them harmonize as far as possible 
with the old. All this was a training of no small value for thosi- who, 
on their return to Rome, were to exercise an influence on legislation 
and the administration of the law. They brought back with them 
not merely an experience they could not have obtained at home, but 
somelinies a familiarity with foreign institutions that tliey were 
very willing lo acclimatize in Italy. Rome thus enriched Us law 
Irom the provinces, deriving from them its emphyteutic tenure 
ol land. Its liypothec, its Rhodian law of general average and a 
variety ol otlier features that were allogethcr novel. They were 
sanctioned by tacit recognition, by edicts of the praetors and in 
otlier ways; but, in whatever way received, they were mdirectly 
fruits of provincial conquest. 

S^ead oj Literature and Philosophy.—The effect on Roman 
civilization of the addiction of eilucated men in the later Republic 
to literatuty and philosophy is a matter lor consideration 
111 connexion with Romes general liistory. It is nol Infloeon* 
proposed to consider here the question how far specific 
doctrines of Roman law bear the impress of the inlfucnce 
of tlic schools, esiH-cially that of fhe Stoics ; it is a subject *’*'*•- 
mucli too large to be disposed of in a few lines.* The 
mailer is mentioned simply for the sake of noting that the spirit 
of critical inquiry aroused and fostered by literary and philosophical 
■study, seriously and conscientiously undertaken, contributed greatly 
to promote a new departure in jurisprudence that became very 
marked in the time of Cicero—tlie desire to subordinate form to 
substance. &e word simkcn to the will it was meant to manifest, 
the abstKiCt rule to the individuu! case to which it was protjosed 
to apply it. ITiis was the first effort of what then was called 
equity to temper and keep W'ithin the bounds the rigour of the jus 
^rictuni. The praetors, tlie judges and the jurisconsults all had 
their share m it. Although modern jurists arc prone to .spiak of 
praetorian equity as if it were a thing apart, yet the same spirit was 
leavening the law in all directions and m the hands of all who had 
to deal with It, the difference being that the form and publicity 
of the edict gave to its applications by the praetors a more pro¬ 
minent and enduring record than was founcl in the decisions of 
private judiers or the opinions of counselling jurisconsults. 

Decline of Religion and Morals.—\t would be equally out 
of place to enlarge here on the causes and manifestations of 
that decline in religious sentiment and public andj,.,,, 
private virtue which was fraught with such disastrous 
results in the later days of the Republic. The private and 
law was influenced by it to a considerable extent, 
alike in those branches which regulated the domestic relations 
and those which dealt with property and contract. 

The ever-increasing disregard of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie is one of thn.se features in the history of the period which 
strikes even the most unobservant. While from the first 
the law had denounced causeless separation and visited it 
with penalties, in principle it maintained the perfect freedom 
of repudiation on the part of the husband. With the simple 
and frugal habits of the first five centuries of Rome, and the 
surveillanty of the amsilium domtsiimm, the recognition of 
this principle produced no evil results; family misunder¬ 
standings were easily smoothed over, and divorces were of 
rare occurrence. But during the 6tb and 7th centuries of 
the Republic a change to looser morals took place, and the 
family council lost much of its control. This was doubtless 
largely due to the decay of hand marriages, wives consequently 
remaining outside their husband’s jamiUa and often heading 

• It is one that was discussed with much greater fervour a oentury 

ago than it is now. Of the later literature may be mentioned_^Van 

'vollenhoyen, D« exigua vi ptam phihtophta Graeca habuit in ttfor- 
manda junsprudenha Romana (Amsterdam, 1834) ; Ratjcn, Hat die 
Sloisehe Phil, bedeutenden Einfinss gthabt, iS<. ? (Kiel, 1839) > Voigt 
Jut. not.. <&«.. vol. 1 . f§ 49-51 ; Laferriere, De Pinfluenee in Stoidsnu 
surtadoetrine its jutiseonsuUtt Romains (Paiin. rfeo); Hildenbrand 
Gesek. u. Sytiim i. Reehls- uni Sfaaft-Pkilotojpkie (Leipzig, i860)I 
vo!. i. 141. 14*. The earlier !itei%tiire is gtven in Hildeilfaiauid. 
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property of their own. With increasing luxury and licentious¬ 
ness divorce became common.* 

This looseness of the marriage bond, as was naturally to 
expected, had its efiect on the otW family relations. The 
right of children to take their father's inheritance began to 
be lightly esteemed. The law—or rather the interpretation 
put upon the uli legassit of the XII. Tables—had empowered 
him testamentarily to disinherit them, or in iastituting them 
to limit their right to a mere fraction of the inheritance ; but 
it was assumed that this power would be exercised with 
discretion and only when justified by circumstances. But 
in the later days of the Republic, amid the slackened ties of 
domestic life, paternal as well as conjugal duty seems to have 
often been lost sight of, and children were disinherited or cut 
off with a nominal share of the inheritance in order that a 
stranger might lx; enriched. This led to tlic recognition by 
the centumviral court, without apparently any legislative 
enactment or praetor’s edict to warrant it, of what was called 
the querela inoffidosi teslamenti —challenge of a testament 
by a child whose natural claims had been capriciously and 
causelessly disregarded. While the practice may for a time 
have been hesitating and uncertain, yet early in the empire, 
through means of this querela, the rule came to be established 
that every child was entitled, notwithstanding the terms of 
his father’s testament, to at least a fourth (portio legiiima, 
quarto leptima)^ of what would'have come to him had his 
parent died intestate, unless it appeared that the latter had 
had adequate grounds for excluding him or limiting him to a 
smaller share. A parent might in like manner challenge an 
undutiful testament made by his child to his prejudice; and 
ultimately in certain cases so might brothers and sisters 
inter se. 

llie decline of morals had an equally marked effect on the 
transactions of daily life, calling for precautions and remedies 
that liad not been found requisite in the hey-day of the 
vMTTK Tur ’Pis/uuW. Men no longer relied on each other’s 
good faith unless backed by stipulations, securities {eautinnes) 
and guarantees. 'ITie Rutilian bankruptcy arrangements and 
the actio Pduliana for setting aside alienations in fraud of 
creditors indicate a laxity in mercantile dealings that was 
perhaps an inevitable consequence of the growth of trade 
and commerce. But, that such remedies as, for .example, 
the exceptio rei venditae et traditae Or the exeepiio non numeratae 
pecuniae .should have been found necessary—the one an answer 
to a vendor (with the price in his pocket) who attempted to 
dispos.sess his vendee because some of the formalities of con¬ 
veyance had been neglected, the other an answer to an action 
on a bond for repayment of money that by some accident 
had never been advanced—proves that the law had now to 
encounter fraud in all directions, and that Graeca fides had to 
a great extent displaced the old Roman probity. 

ii. Factors of the Law. 

Legislation. —It cannot be said that during the period of nearly 
two centnries and a half embraced Within the mesent epoch the 
, , , private law owed rtiucb to' legislation. The -TOSt majority 

rialiL **’® enactments of the time referred to by the his- 

*** torians dealt with constitutioital'qtiestions, municipal and 
colonial government, agrarian arrangeinenta, fiscal ptriicy,sumptuary 
prohibitions, criminal and police regulations, and other matters 
that affected the public taw rather than the private. Those of the 
latter class mentioned by Gaius and Ulpian in their institutional 
works barely exceed a score in number; and of these not above 
half a dozen can be said to have exercised a permanent influence 
On the principles (as distinguished from the details) of the law. 
Most of them were enactments of the eanciHum plebis or of the 
eomitia of the tribes, to which Ordinary legislation had passed as 


1 Voirt, Die Lex Maenia de dole (Weimar, 1866), attributes to 
a lex Maema of 168 m.-c. the .creation of the judieiiim de mor^nu 
which superseded the family council os a divorce court by pro¬ 
viding a penal action on divorce. The exiotenoe, however, of a 
statute for this purpose has not been proved, and is. discredited by 
most recent 'writm. See Czylhars, Das rdsnishs ZknslSscM (Giessen, 
sSto). , ‘I 

• Prom this the tefptim ofchildren recognised by most continental 
ooutttriet nowadays u derived. 
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more readily convened and more easily worked than the eomHia 
of the centuries. 

Edicts of the Magistrates.’ —The practice of propounding edicts 
was very ancient, and had been followed by kings and consuls long 
before the institution of the praetorsbip. It was one of „ , ■ 
the most obvious ways of exercising the imperium with 7**?“' 
which the supreme magistrate was invested—to lay an 
injunction upon a citizen and enforce his obedience, or to 
confer upon him some advantage and maintain him in its cnjoyraenl. 
It was one of the ways in which public order was protected where 
there had been no invasion of what the law regarded as a right, 
and where, consequently, there was no remedy by action. That the 
earlier edicts of the praetors were of this character—issued, that is 
to say, with reference to particular cases, and What afterwards came 
to lx- called edicta repenHna or prout res ineidil posita—there is little 
reason to doubt. In time a new class of edicts appeared which got 
the name of edicta perpelua (or perpetuae jurisaiettonis causa pm- 
posiio)—announcements by the praetor, published on his album (ss 
the white boards displayed for the purpose in the forum were called), 
of the remedy he would be prepared to grant on the appUcation ol 
any one alleging that the state of facts contemplated had arisen. The 
next year’s praetor was free to adopt the edicts of his predecessor 
or not; but it was usual for htm to do so if they had been found 
beneficial in practice, he adding to them new provisions suggested 
by demands made upon past praetors for edicta repentiua. but which 
they had not generalized, or even proposing for acceptance some 
remedy entirely of his Own devising. As each new praetor entered 
upon office he announced his jurisdictional programme—his lex 
' o»»«a, as it was called from this jiarticular point of view, by far the 
greater part of it tralaticium, i.e. transmitted from liis iiredeccsaiirs. 
and only a few paragraphs, diminishing in number as time pro¬ 
gressed, representing his own contribution. And so it went on in 
the first years oi tlic Empire, until the praetorian function was 
eclipsed by the imperial; And at last, after having, by instruction 
oi Hadrian, been subjected to revision, and consolidated along with 
the Aedilian Edicts, by Salvius Julianas, it was, as will be noticed 
below, sanctioned as binding on the whole Empire. The term 
" Edict ” is applied both to the single edicts and also to the whole 
body of them together. 

There is some reason for supposing that the edict attained con¬ 
siderable proportions in the time of Cicero ; for he mentions tliut. 
whereas in bis yoiilh the XU. Tables had been taught to the boys 
in school, in his later years these were neglected, and young men 
directed instead to the praetor’s edicts for their first lessons in law. 
Of a few of them the date and authorsliip are known with tolerable 
precision ; but of the history of the majority, including some of the 
most important, such as those introducing restitutio in integrum 
on the ground of lesion through error, absence, minority and the 
like, and those revolutioninng the law of succession, we are to a 
great extent in the dark. It was one of the great advantages the 
edicts had over legislative enactments that they might be dropped, 
resumed or amended by a new praetor acctx'ding to his judgment of 
public requirements. For the edict was viva vox juris civilis — 
intended to aid, supplement and correct it in accordance With the 
ever-changing estimate of public necessities ; and this would have 
been impossible had its provisions from the first been as stereotyped 
as they became by the consolidation in the time of Hadrian. 

The Edict .seems to have contained two parts—the first what 
may be called tlie edicts proper, and the second styles of actions, 
&c., whether derived from the }us civile or from the jus praelorium. 
The styles or formulae {or civil actions were published without any 
correspemding edict; tor praetorian actions styles were pablishcd 
appropriate to their corresponding edicts. There were also inde¬ 
pendent formulae for interdictB, processual stipulations, £e. The 
contents of the edicts proper were in detail very vorions, bnt all 
dervoted to an exposition of the 'ways in which the praetor meant to 
exercise hit jurisdiction during bis year of office. They were not 
didactic or dogmatic formulations of law, but rather annonnee- 
ments of what remedy he would grant in such and such circumstances, 
or direct orders to do or prohibitions against doing certain things. 
A party otaiming an action or whatever else it might be under any 
of them did so not of right, as he would have done had bis claim 
had a statutory or customary foundation, but of grace—on the 
strength of the praetor’s promise to grant him what he claimed and 
make the grant effectual. That was why originally such an action 
had to be raised and concluded within the partionlor praetor'S'year 
of office—a rule which in time, by abuse, was cemvertod into the 
somewhat different one that a purely praetorian action (i.«. not 
originally of the jus civile) had to be ratted wif'ln a year Of the 
occurrence to which it referred. 

As already observed, the praetors' edtete proceeded upon Itaee of 
equity; that is to say, th^ were directed againet the etrictneis 
and icnmalism of the inrisprudence of the XII. Tablee. Such may 
be said to have been the general tendency of tbe edicta M.a Whole. 

* See Ijenel, BeUrtge eur Kunde del praeimwhM Ediett (StiUtsast. 
1878), and the introductory chaptets m tiia Bdichm .Perfwiuum 
(Leiprig, and ed., ’lipoyj ; .Kariowa, .JMw. SaehUfeHht Trf* • a«n- 
Voigt, Rim. RecUsgesch. fl 19, so. 
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But it was tlie tendency of the whole jurisprudence of the time, and 
hy no means peculiar to the praetorian creation. Nowhere in the 
texts are the praetors spoken of as the mouthpieces of equity as 
distinguished from law. Such a distinction recurs frequently in 
Cicero ; he identifies aequitas with the spirit of a law or agreement, 
and jus with its letter, but it is in order to sing the praises not of 
the praetors but of the pleaders who maintained the former as 
against the latter, and of the judges who were persuaded by their 
argumi’iits. Much of what was contained in the edict might quite 
as well have liecn embodied in statute, and we know that in time 
statute came to its aid ; witness a very remarkable provision of it— 
" I will give honorum poxtessio us may be enjoined by statute, 
whether comitial enactment or senatusconsult," 

Of the edicts of the peregrin praetor and their relation to that of 
his urban colleague little is known. That they differed in some 
respects there can be no doubt, for in the lex Rubria (49 u.c.) for 
settling the government of Cisalpine Gaul the magistrates are 
directed, with reference to a certain action, to formulate it in the 
way prescribed in the edict of the peregrin praetor. The latter, 
therefore, must to some extent have been in advance of that of 
the urban praetor, probably in this respect, that, being prepared 
primarily for the regulation of questions affecting non-citisens, it 
more thoroughly than the other avoided formalities that were com¬ 
petent only to citisens, and thus to a greater extent simplified pro¬ 
cedure. The edicts of the provincial governors must have varied 
according to circumstances, being in all cases composites of pro¬ 
visions, more or less numerous, borrowed from the edicts of the 
praetors and additions suggested by the peculiar wants of the 
different provinces for which they were framed {prmiinciale genus 
edicendi). As for those of the curule aediles, who amongst other 
duties were charged with the supervision of markets, their range 
was very limited ; their most important provisions having reference 
to o|x!n sales of slaves, horses and cattle, and containing regulations 
about the duties of vendors exposing them, and their responsibility 
for latent faults and vices. They also had cognisance of certain 
delicts committed in the streets and markets. As the aediles had 
no imperium their restricted jus edicendi may have been conferred 
on them by custom or statute. 

Consuetude, I'rofessiunal Jurisprudence and Res /le/ii'afur.—Great 
as may be the difficulty experienced by philosophical jurists in 
_ defining the groumf of the authority of consuetudinary 

- Ihcre is no room to dispute the importance of its 
miliary contributions to every system of jurisprudence ancient 
and modern. The men who first drew, accept’d and 
endorsed a bill of exchange did as much for the law as any lawgiver 
has ever accomplished. They may or may not have acted oii the 
advice of jurists; but, whether or not, they began a practice which 
grew into custom, and as such was recognized by the tribunals as 
a law-creating one—one conferring rights and imposing obligations. 
Tliere is much of this—far more proliably than is commonly imagined 
—in the history of every system of law. 

In Rome the process was sometimes wonderfully expeditions; 
witness what Justinian narrates of the introduction and recognition 
of testamentary trusts and of codicils to last wills, both in the time 
of Augustus. It can hardly be doubted that the literal contract 
par axpensilaliunam originated in the same way, probably in the 
end of the 5th or the beginning of the 0 th century of the city. The 
keeping of domestic account-books may have iKen enjoined and 
enforced by the censors ; but it was custom, and neither statute nor 
praetor's edict, that inadi- an entry in them to another jierson's 
debit creative of u claim against the latter for carta pecunia credita, 
that might be made effectual by an action under the Silian law. 
It must have been in exactly the same way that mutuum, formleas 
loan of money, came to be regarded as the third variety of certa 
eraitila pacunia, and to be held recoverable under the .same action. 
True, this could not have been attained without the co-operation of 
tlic judteas. But then each case was as a rule tried by a single private 
citizen, whose office ended with his judgment, and who was untram¬ 
melled by the authority of any series rerum judicatarum.' He had 
simply to decide whether in his view expensilation or formless loan 
crested such an obligation as was covered by the words pecuniam 
dari opartere. There may for a time have been a divergent practice, 
contradictory findings, as Cicero says there were in his day upon the 

iKstioii whether aequitas or jus strictum was to be applied to the 

etermination of certain matters ; but the eventual unammity of 
indicial opinion in one direction was but the expression of the 
general sentiment of the citizens, of whom the judices were the 
raprosentativos. 

These arc but examples of the way in which consuetudinary Ifiw 
was constructed. It n-qiiired the combined action of the laity and 
thetaafiMS, Inth at times acting under professional advice; in some 
cases even that of the praetors was nccessor)'. It would have 


‘Tt was not until the Empuc that a "scries rerum perpetuo 
similiter judicatanim," a uniform series of precedents, was held to 
be law. During the Republic a judge was much freer, and not only 
entitled but bound to decide according to his own notion of what was 
rtgfit, taking the risk of consequences if his juilgment ivas knowingly 
contrary to law. 


been impossible, lor instance, to have introduced the consen.sual 
contracts into the Roman system and determined what were the 
obligations they imposed on either side, without magistiTial co¬ 
operation in framing the formulae that were to be submitted to 
the judges. Tsiking the action on sale as an illustration, the formula 
substantially was this ; " It being averred that the defendant sold 
such or such a thing to the plaintiff, whatever, judge, it shall appear 
that the defendant ought in good faith to give to or do for the 
plaintiff in respect thereof, in the money equivalent thereof condemn 
the defendant; otherwise, acquit him." It is very manifest that 
the free hand hero given to the judge must immensely have facilitated 
the reception of customary doctrine into the law. The judge was 
to a great extent the spokesman of the forum ; his judgment was 
form^ in accordance with current public oinnion, which he had 
ample opportunity of gauging; it was tlie reflection of that general 
sentiment of right, which, plirasc it how we may, is the real basis 
of ail customary law. And so in an action for estabhshing a right 
of property in a res nec mancipi. The formula was very simple: 
" It it appear that such or such a tiling belongs to the plaintiff in 
quiritary right, then, judge, whatever be its value for the plaintiff, in 
that condemn the defendant; .should it appear otherwise, acquit him." 
The primary duty of a judge on .such a remit was to determine 
wlicther the title on which the plaintiff founded his pretensions 
gave him a ri^ht that came up to property ; and it can hardly be 
disjiuted that it was by the decisions of a series of judges, in a scries 
of such actions, that the long list of natural modes of acquiring 
property given by Justinian under technical names was gradually 
brought into view. Tho.se decisions, whether upon the obligations 
of a vendor, direct or indirect, or upon the .sufficiency of a title 
founded on by a party averring a right of properly by natural 
acquisition, doubti^ were in many cases arrived at under pro¬ 
fessional advice, and were in all ca.ses embodied in judgments. Hut 
that does not in the least deprive the doctrine deduced from them of 
its character of customary law. It was not until the Empire that the 
opinions of the jurists submitted to a judge [response prudentium) 
were invc.sted with binding authority. During the Republic, if a 
judge deferred to them, it was simply becau.se he regarded them as 
in consonance wiOi wcli-qualified public opinion ; and what a series 
of consistent judgments of this sort built tip was in the strictest 
.sense a law based on consuetude. 

As regards the professional jurists in particular it has already been 
oteerved that, according to the testimony of the Roman historians, 
the law was a monopoly of the patricians down at least to 
the middle of the stli century of the city, l.ivy goes so far 
as to speak of it as in penetralihus ponhpeum repnsitum, 

—among the secrets of the pontifical college. It was so^"f' 
doubtless during the regal period. But after the pubh- ^ 
cation of the XII. Tables this could be the c.ase only in a qualified 
sense, the pontiffs becoming the offici.-il interjireters of that which 
in the letter was patent to the world. The Jus Flaiiianum. with 
its formulary of actions, about the year ,^04 B.c., the practice of 
giving advice in law in public adopted by Tib. Coruncanius in the 
beginning of the 6th century, and the Tripertita (also called Jus 
Aelianum), embodying the current inierprelalio, some fifty years 
later, put an end not only to pontifical but to patrician monopoly.* 
From this time onwards there was a series of jurists [jurisconsnlti, 
jurisperiti. furispiudentes or prudentas, as they were styled), gradu¬ 
ally increasing in number and eminence, of whom a list is given 
by Pomponius, and many of whom are signalized by Ciccro, 
particularly in his Orator and Brutus. They occupied themselves 
in giving advice to clients (sec Pathon ahi> Client), teaching, 
pleading at the bar. framing styles of contracts, testaments, and 
various other deeds of a legal character, or writing commentaries or 
shorter treatises on different branches ol tin- law.’ 

iii. Substantive Changes in the Law during the Period. 

The, Publician Eiict. —There were necessarily many changes 
during the period in the law of property and of minor real rights, 
several of them of no mean importance. But the greatest p,,i,iua,. 
of all was that effected by the Publician Edict,* indirectly 
recognizing the validity (i) of what Theophilus cnlfs “ 
bonitary ownership as an actual though inferior ownership of res 
mancipi, and (z) of what got the name of honor fidei possessio 


* There is some doubt whether the Jus Aelianum mentioned by 
Pomponius (Dig. 1 . 2, 2. 7) was not an independent collection of 
actions by Sextus Aeliiis different from his Tripertita mentioned 
(Dig. i.2,2, 38). See Bremer. Jurispr. Antc-Hadriana (1896). i. p. 15. 

* Sanio, Zur Geschiehte der rom. Rechtswissenschaft (Konigsberg, 
1R58); Grellet-Diimazeau. Etudes sur le harreau romain (2nd ed., 
Paris. 1858); Karlowa, RDm. Reehtsgesch. i. i 61 ; Roby, Introd. to 
Digest, chaps, vii. and viii.; Ifirs, Rdm. Rechtswissenschaft (188K). 
vol. i,; Bremer, Jurispr. A utehadriilka, vol. i. 

* See Ribdreau, Thiorie da f m bonis habere ou de la fropriiti 
pritorienne (Paxia. 1867); Huochke, Das Rechi der Publi-uouschen 
Klage (Stuttgart, 1874); SchuUn (rev. Hnschke), in the Kml. 
yirrtetftthrschrift, xvili. (1876), 526 seq. ; Lenel, Beiirdge eur 
Kunde d. praetorischeu Edicts: 1. Das PubKc. Ed. (Stuttgart, 
1878): Appleton, Histoire dr la propriHf prttorienne (Paris, 1889); 
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as a fictitious ownerstiip ol either r$s mamipi or res »ec manapi. 
valid against all the world except the true dominus. The accounts 
we possess of this edict are somewhat inconsistent and even con- 
traclictory ; the explanation may be that it went through a process 
of amendment and expansion at the hands of successive praetors, 
and that eventually it may have had more than one section, without 
our always being able to say to which of them the criticism of a 
particular commentator is directed. But there is no doubt of its 
general tendency—of the defects it was meant to correct and of the 
way in which the correction was accomplished. 

One of the defects was this: if a man had taken a transfer ol 
a res mancipi from its rightful owner, but simply by tradition 
instead of by mancipation or cession in court, he did not 
acquire dominitem rx fure Quiritium, and the transferrer 
remained undivested. The result was that the latter 
was in law entitled to raise a rei vindicalio and oust the 
transferee whose money be might Itave in his pocket, while if 
a third party had obtained iiossession of the thing, but in such a way 
as not to be amenable to an interdict, the tranueree could have no 
effectual vindication against him, as he was not in a position to prove 
dominium ex jure QmrUium. The first difficulty was overcome by the 
exceptw rei veadtiae et traditac, also a praetorian remedy, and pro¬ 
bably older than the I'liblician; to the transferrer's vindication 
on the strength of his unextinguished quiritary right the transferee 
pleaded sale and delivery as an effectual praetorian defence. But, 
when a third party was in jmssession, and the transferee by simple 
delivery had to take the initiative, the position was more coni- 

I ilicated. Such third party might be in perfect good faith ; 
le might even have acquired from the original transferrer and 
fortified his acquisition with a formal conveyance. But that was 
no sufficient reason in eq^uity why he should be allowed to defeat the 
prior right of the original transferee, who, if he had possessed for the 
requisite period of usucapion before the third party came upon the 
scene would have cured the defect of the informal delivery and ac¬ 
quired an unassailable quiritary right. So the praetor announced 
in bis edict that, if a man came to him and represented that he had 
bought a res muncipi from its owner, and had had it delivered to 
him, but had lost possession within the ])criod ol usucajiion, he (the 
praetor) would allow him a vindication embodying a fiction of 
completed usucapion {infra), with which he might proceed either 
agaiuet the transferrer or any third party withholding the thing 
in question. 

'rhe publication of such an edict and the formula ol the action 
based upon it (which, though of praetorian origin, was in many 
respects dealt with as just a variety of the rei vindicalio) had almost 
the same effect as if the legislature had directly enacted that in 
future delivery of a res mancipi in pursuance of a sale or other good 
cause would confer a right of ownership in it even before usucapion 
had been completed. Till completed, however, the transferee 
was not quiritary owner : the thing in question was only tn bonis, 
" of his belongings,” and the legal title, though an empty one— 
nudum jus Quiritium —remained in the transferrer ; it was only with 
the completion of the usucapion that it became the transferee’s 
plena jure. 'The inevitable result of the recognition of thi.s tenure 
in bonis was that mancipation came, to be regarded in many cases 
as an unnecessary formaUty ; and the marvel is that it continued to 
hold its ground at all. The explanation may be that it afforded a 
substratum for and gave force of law to the verba nuncupaia that 
accompanied the nefotium per aes el libram ; and, although many 
of these might quite well be thrown into the form of stipulations, 
yet there were others that it may have been thought safer to leave 
to take effect under the provisions of the earlier law. 

The second case that was met by the Publician Edict—whether 
as originally published or by an amendment of it cannot be deter- 
_ mined—was that of the bona fide transferer of a thing by 

purchase or other sufficient title who. having lost possession 
"*•* of it before usucapion, found to his cost that the transferrer 

iwtsewle. been its owner, that no ownership therefore had been 

transmitted to him (the transferee), and that consequently he was 
not in a position to raise a vindication with its averment of dominium 
ex jure Quirilium.' As against the true owner, whose property had 
been disposed of by a stranger behind his back, there would be no 

Lenel, Palingenesia, ii. pp. 511 ,seq,; Girard, Manuel. 4th ed. pp. .hS 
seq.; Lenel. Edict. Perpet. and ed. 164. and references in n. 10 
there. 

* This case is the only one alluded to by Justinian ( Inst. iv. 6. 4). 
He bad abolished the distinction between quiritarian and bonitarian 
property, which had, he says, become in practice a mockery (Cod. 
vii. 25), and so it was unnecessary for him to mention the other. 
I.cnel, in the second edition of his Ediclum Perpetuum, i. p. 164, 
gives strong reasons for holding that there was from^ the beginning 
only one ^ict and one formula wliich was applied alike to bonitary 
ownership and bona pde possession. Cf. Appleton, l.c, i. p. 49. 
For the different theories, see Girard, Textes, 3rd ed. pp. IJ 7 " 38 . 
what was the nature of the so-called actio Publiciana rectssoria 
in which completed usucapion was feigned not to have taken 
place, seems doubtful. Inst. iv. 6. 88 3. 5. See Cuq, Inst. Jurid. 
vol. U. and ed. p. 722 n. ; Lenel, Edtel. Perpet. pp. 117-19. 


equity in such an action, and the owner was given an effectual 
exceptia justi domtnit; but as against all the worn except the true 
owner (and perhaps a person who also was in causa usucapiendi). 
his "better right'' was recognized by the praetor, who accorded 
to him a vindication proceeding on a fiction of completed usucapion, 
for usucapion would cure the defect ol bis title, just as it did that 
of the bonitarian owner. In this way the praetors introduced 
tliat bonae fidei possessio which was worked out with much skill by 
the jurists of the early Empire, and which assumed very large pro¬ 
portions in the J ustiniaiiian law when the term of prescription had 
been greatly extended, and the difficulty of proving property (as 
distinguished from bona fide possession) consequently very muCh 
increased. The Publician action was also in time made applicable 
in modified form to servitudes and other real rights as much as to 
property. 

Development of ibe Law of Contract.* —It is impossible within the 
limits of an article such as this to iudicutc a tithe of the amendments 
that were effected on the law ol obligations during the 
period whose distinguishing features were the rise of a f" 

)us gentium and the construction of the praetor’s edict. 

In every branch of it there was an advance not by steps *•*•*■*'. 
but by strides—in that of obligations arising from contract, of 
those arising from delict, and of those arising from facts and cir¬ 
cumstances, such as unjustifiable enrichment at another person's 
cost.’ The law of suretyship, in its three forms ol sponsio, fide- 
promissio, and fidejussio, received considerable attention, and 
formed the subject of a series of legislative enactments for limiting 
a surety’s liability ; while that of agency, which was sparingly ad- 
milled in Home, had a valuablecontribution from the praetorian edict 
in the recognition of a man's liability, more or less qualified, for the 
contractual debts of his fitiifamitias and slaves, as also, and without 

a ualificatiun, for the debts properly contracted of persons, whether 
onicstically subject to him or not, who were managing a business 
on his account, or whom he had placed in charge of a ship belonging 
to him. The development of the law in the matter of obligations 
generally was greatly facilitated by the praetorian simplification 
of procedure and the introduction of new forms of actions—the 
instruction to a judge, " WTiatever in respect thereof the defendant 
ought to give to or do for the plaintiff, in that condemn him,” 
preceded by a statement of the cause of action, giving wide scope 
for the recognition of new sources of liability. 

The origin of the verbal contract of stipulation and its action¬ 
ability under the Silian and Calpiirnian laws have already been 
explained. It was theoretically a foimal contract, 
creative of obligation on the strength of the formal ques- ? 
tion and answer interchanged by the parties, even though 
no substantial ground of debt might underlie it; but in time it 
became the practice to introduce words—tlic single word recte was 
enough—excluding liability in case of malpractice {clausula doK ); 
and finally even that became unnecessary when the praetors had 
introduced the general exceptw doli, pleadable as an equitable 
defence to any personal aetion. And It was essentially productive 
only of unilateral obligation, i.e. the re.spondent in the interrogatory 
alone incurred liability ; if mutual obligations were intended it was 
necessary that each should promise lor his own part, with the 
result tliat two contracts were executed which were perfectly inde¬ 
pendent. Originally the only words that could be employed were 
spondes ? on the one side, spondee on the other) and in this form the 
contract was juris civilts and competent only to citizens (and non¬ 
citizens enjoying comtnercium ?). In time the words promittis ? 
promitto, came lo be used alternatively. They were, eventually at 
least, competent lo peregrins as well as to citizens, although that 
may not have been until the stipulation had become of daily use 
amongst the former in the still simpler phraseology dabis ? dobo, 
facies ? faciam. Originally comjietent only for the creation of 
an obligation to pay a definite sum of money, and afterwards one 
for delivery of a specific thing other than money, the contract 
came in time, by the simiilification ol the words of interrogatory 
and response and especially by the substitution of the condictions 
of the wnnular system for the legis aettones of the Silian and Cal- 
pumian laws, and the introduction of the actio ex shpulatu to meet 
cases of indefinite promise—to be adaptable to any sort of unilateral 
engagement, whether initiated by it or only confirmed. It was of 
immense service too outside the ordinary range of contract in what 
were called necessary (in contradistinction to voluntary) stipula¬ 
tions, of which a variety of illustrations are given infra, p. 5 t^- 
In all directions advantage was taken of it to bmd a man by formal 
contract cither to do or to refrain from doing what in many cases 
he might already be bound ipso jure to do or to abstain from doing, 
and that because of the simplicity ol the remedy—an aetion on 

•Sec Bckker, Aklionen, i. c. 578, and App. 1 ). E, F and vol. ii. 
c. 15. 16; Voigt, Jus naiuralc, ic., vol. iii. 88 106-24, and vol. tv. 
App. xix., xxi. 

• Such obligations—usually imposing the duty of restitution of 
unjustifiable gains—filled a considerable space in the practice and 
doctrine of the period, and early gave rise to a vanety of btocards, 
e.g. " Nemo cum alterius damno lucrari debet," " Nemo damnum 
sentire debet per lucrum alterius," Ac. 
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his stipulation—that would lie against him in the event oi his 
lailure. 

A second fonn of contract that came into use to a considerable 
extent in the latter half of the Kepublic is what is commonly called 
the literal contract, or, as Gains phrases it with greater 
i.nmr j^jcuracy. thi! nomr-n Iransscripttcium.' Notwithstanding 
camtrmt. literature of which it has been the subject, it 

must be admitted that in many points our knowledge of it is 
incomplete and uncertain. The prevalent opinion, formed before 
the discovery of the Verona MS. had made known Gaius’s description 
of it, and lUmost universally adhered to ever since, is that sucli 
contracts were created by entries in tiie account-books which the 
censors insisted tliat all citizens of any means should keep with 
scrupulous regularity. They are often alluded to bv the lay writers ; 
but the text principally relied on is what remains oi Cicero's speech 
I'lr the player Roscius. From the tenor of the argument in that 
case, and incidental remarks elsewhere, the conclusion has been 
formed that a citi n who made an entry in his codex —whether of 
the iiutuir ol a cash-book or a ledger is mucti disputed—to the debit 
of anotlier, ttiereby made tlie latter ids debtor lor a sum recoveraole 
by an uchu cerlae creditue pecuniae,. Gams in ids description of tlie 
cuutiact does not mention the codices ; but his account is not incon- 
sislenl with the notion that the entries {nomina) of which he speaks 
were made in them, lie says that those entries were of two sorts, 
uiimiiin anaria and numina tran.sscriplicia. The former were 
I'lifrie.s of casli advances; and of them he observes that they did 
nut create obligation, but only served as evidence of one already 
rreated by payment to and receipt of the money by the borrower. 
Tlie.se entries were posted periodically (usually each month) 
from a day-lssik (adversaria), and there were, distinct jiages in the 
i odex fur what was thus paid out of the area {expensum) and what 
was paid in. Of the nomina transscripticia Gaius says that there 
were two varieties, the entry transcribed Irom thing to person 
and tliat transcribed from one person to another, and that both 
oi them were not probative merely but creative of obligation. The 
lirat was eftcctcd by a creditor (A) entering to the credit of his 
ilebtor (B) the liquidated amount of whal the latter was already 
owing os the price of something purchased, the rent of a house 
leased, the value of work done, or the like, and then on the ojiposito 
jiage of tile codex debiting him with tlie same sum as rxbensum, 
Tlie second was olioeted by A transcribing U's debt in a similar way 
to the debit ol a third party (C), hitherto a debtor of B's, and who 
consented to the transaction—A at the same time crediting B 
with the sum thus booked against C, and B in his books both 
crediting C with it {acceplitaliu} and marlring it as paid to A (sr- 
pensilalio). These nomina transscripticia were purely fictitious 
entries so far as any passing of money was concerned, though 
, they liad to be- made by the direction [)Hssus) of the pi-rson made 
cliargeable as debtor. Corresponding entries in the debtor’s own 
codex, tiiougb usuiti, do not .seem to have been necessary. 

AU this at first sight seems just a series of book-keeping opera- 
tijiis. But it was much more than that for the Roman ciUzens 
who first liad recourse to it. There was a time, as formerly stated, 
when sale, and lease and the like, so long as they stood on their 
own meiits, created no obligation enforceable at law. however much 
It miglit be binding as a duty to Fidre or (as moderns would say) 
111 the lorum of conscience ; to found an action at law it required 
to be clothed in some form approved by the jus civile. The nexum 
may possibly have been one of those forms, the vendee or tenant 
being fictitiously dealt with as borrower of the price or rent due 
under his puichasc or lease; the stipulation was another, the obliga¬ 
tion to pay the price or rent being made legally binding by its 
embodiment in formal question and answer. But stipulation was 
competent only between persons who were face to face, whereas 
expensilation was competent also as between persons at a 
distance from each other. This of itself gave ci^ensilation— 
which, originally at least, was as much a negotium juris dvilis 
as the sponsio —one advantage over stipulation. But it had elIbo 
a further advantage, which was not affected by the sutecquent 
recognition of the real and consensual contracts as productive of 
legal obligation on their own merits ; it enabled subsequent tran¬ 
scription of debts from one person to anotlier to be effected. This 
last must liave been of infinite convenience in commerce, not 
only by enabling traders to dispense with a reserve ol coin, but 
by obviating tlie risks attending the transit of money over long 

. ‘ Literature: Savigny, " fiber den Litcralcontract der R6mct " 
(ongtnally iSili, with additions in 1840), in his Verm. Schriften, 

i. 205 SCO.; Keller, in Sell's Jahrb. f. htst. u, dogm. Bearheit. des 
rim. Reckts, i. (1841). 93 seq.; Gneist. Die formelten Vertrdge d. 
rim. Rechts (Berlin, 1845). 321 seq.; Danz, Gesek. d. rim. Reckts, 

ii. 42 seq. (where there is a rtsum* of the principal of the older 
theories); Buonamici, in the Arckivio Giurtdtco, xvi. (1876). 
3 seq. : Gide. Etudes sur h novation (Paris, 1879), 185 seq.; 
Voigt, *' Uber die Bankiers,'’ Ac., in Abkandf. d. K. S. GtseBsekaft 
d. Wissensckafte* (18S7), x. 513 seq., and adverse review of this 
wor'.; by Niemcyer in Z. d. Sav. Stift. (1890}, id. 312 seq.; 
Koilowa, Rim. R. G. U. 74&-37; Mitteis, Z. a. Sot. Stift, anx. 
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distances. It was this that led, as Theophilus says was the. case, 
to the conversion even of stipulatory obligations into book-debts ■ 
it was not that thereby the creditor obttuned a tighter hold over 
his debtor, but that an obligation was obtained from him which in 
a sense was negotiable and therefore more valuable. But in other 
respects it was much more restricted than stipulation. Thus it 
only applied to money debts ; it did not admit of conditions (though 
it did admit of a term) ; and it was never available to peregrins, 
though the Sabinians proposed that transcription a re in personam 
should be binding on them. 

The evolution of the four purely consensual contracts — sale, 
location, partnership and mandate—supplies matter for one of the 
most interesting chapters in the whole history of the law. 

But, as it is impossible in such an article as this to attempt 
lo mark the successive stages in tlie progress of all of them, , 

wc shall confine ourselves to sale. 'The others did not and 
could not follow identically the same course: location ran most 
nearly parallel with sale ; but jiartnership and mandate, from their 
nature, not only started at a different point from the other two, 
but reached the same goal with them—that of becoming productive 
of obligation simply on the strength of consent interchanged by the 
parties—by paths that were sometimes far apart. Nevertheless, a 
sketch of the history of the origin of the contract of sale may be 
sufficient to indicate generally some of the milestones that were 
successively passed by all four.* 

Going back M far as histo^ carries us, wc meet with it under the 
names of emptio and venditio, but meaning no more than barter; 
for emere originally signified simply" to take’’ or‘‘acquire” _ 
(accipere). Sheep and cattle (pecus, hence pecunia) may 
for a time liavc been a very usual article of exchange on one *"“'*• 
side, and then came raw metal weiglicd in the scales. But it was still 
exchange, instant delivery of goods on one side against simultaneous 
delivery ol so many pounds weight of copper on the other. Witli 
the reforms of Servius Tullius, as wc have seen, came the distinction 
between res mancipi and res nec mancipi, and with it a regulated 
mancipation of the former. It was still barter ; but along with it 
arose an obligation on the part of the transferrer of the res mancipi 
to warrant the transferee against eviction—a warranty that was 
implied in the mancipation. Whether this rule obtained from the 
lirst or was the growth of custom it is impossible to say ; but it is 
probable that it was the XII. Tables which fixed that the measure 
of the transferrer's liability to the transferee in the event of eviction 
should be double the amount of the price. Equally impossible is it 
to say when the practice arose of embodying declarations, assurances 
and so forth in the mancipation (leges mancipii), whieli were held 
binding on the strength of the negotium juris emits in which they 
were clothed. They received statutory sanction in the Tables, in 
the words already referred to more than once—" cum nexum faciet 
mancipiumque, uti lingua nuncujiassit, ita jus esto," whicli means in 
effect '■ whatever shall by word of mouth be declared by the parties 
in the course of a transaction per aes el lihram in detoition of its 
terms shall be law as between them." 

The substitution, by or soon after the decemvirs, of coined money, 
that was to be counted, for rough metal that had been weighed, 
converted the object of transfer on one side into price (jiretium), as 
distinguished from article of purchase (merx) on the other; and sale 
thus became distinct from barter. In contemplation of the separa¬ 
tion of the mancipation and the price-paying, and the transition of 
the former into a merely imaginary sale, the decemvirs enacted 
that, mancipation notwiflistanding, the prope^ of what was sold 
should not pass to the purchaser until the price had been paid or 
security by sureties (vaaes) given for it to the vendor ; and it was 
probably by the intei^retation of the pontiifs that to this was added 
the rule—that until the price was paid no liability for eviction sbonld 
attach to the transferrer (or auctor). The reason perhaps of the 
provision on this point in the XII. Tables was that a vendor who had 
mancipated or delivered a thing sold by him before receiving tlto 
price had no action to enforce payment of the latter; and in such 
circumstances it was thought but right to give him the opportunity 
of getting back the thing itself by a real action. It might be, 
however, that the price h^ been paid, and yet the vendor refused 
to mancipate. It was long, apparently, before the purchaser could 
in snch a case compel him to do so. After the introduction of the 
legis actio per condtcHouem he (the purchaser) had undoubtedly the 
power to recover the money on the ground of the vendor's unjusti¬ 
fiable enrichment—tliat the latter had got it for a consideration 
which had failed (causa data, causa non secuta) ; and it is possible 
that before that he had a similar remedy per judicis postuhlionem or 
by an action in jaelum. 

Down to this point, therefore, say the beginning of the 6th 
century, there were several obligations consequent on sale oi a res 
mana ^; bnt not one of them arose dirsctly out of the sale itself. 


• The literature on the history of the contract of sale is profuse, 
but mostly scattered in periodicals and much of it fragmentary. 
It may be enough to icfer to Bechmann, Der Kauf naek Gemeinm 
Reekt (3 vols., 1876, 1884 and 1903); Karlowa, Rim. R. G. ii. 
pp. 6x1-32; Girard, Nouv. Rev. kistorique (1883), pp. 339 seq.. and in 
his Matml, 4th ed. pp. 333 seq. 
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or could be enforced simply on the ground that it had taken place. 
The vendor was bound to support the purchaser in any action by 
a third party disputmg his right, and to repay him the price twofold 
in the event of that third party's success; and he was bound, 
moreover, to make good to him any loss he had sustained through 
a deficiency of acreage he liad guaranteed, non-existence of servi¬ 
tudes he had declared the lands enjoyed, existence of others from 
which he had stated they were free,* incapabihty of a slave for 
labour for which he was vouched fit, and so on. But breaches of 
these obligations were probably all regarded as of a delictual char¬ 
acter ; the obligations were binding, not in virtue of the sale per u, 
but of the transaction per aes et libram superinduced ujiou it; and, it 
the vendor had at any time to return the price on failure to manci- 
patewhathc had sold, it was nol liecausv he had committed a breach 
of contract, but because he had unjustly enriched himseli at the 
purchaser’s expense. 

In sales of res nec manapi, just as in those of res tmticipi, a vendor 
who had been incautious enough to deliver his wares before he had 
been paid, or had got slipulatory security tor the price, or had 
converted it into a book-debt, might recover them by a real action 
if payment was unduly delayed ; while the purchaser who had paid 
111 advance but failed to get delivery might also get back his money 
Iroiii the vendor on the plea of unwarrantable enrichment. But, 
as mancipation was, as is generally supixised, incompetent for 
carrying the property, some otlicr machine^ had to be resorted to 
than that of the copper and the scales for imposing upon the vendor 
an obligation of wairanty against eviction, delects and so forth. 
What it was is a question much controverted among modern writirs. 
It m.iy be that, until trade began to assume (iunsidcrable pro¬ 
portions, and when a transaction was between citisens, a purchaser 
was conti-nt to rely jiartly on the honesty of his vendor, partly on 
the latter's knowledge that he ran the risk of an action for thelt if 
what he sold belonged to another,* and partly on the maxim common 
in all ages ami climes, caveat eniptor. When it was one between a 
citizen and a peregrin, a ditferent .set of rules of course came into 
operation ; lor between them disputes were settled by actions in 
factum belore recuperators, whose decisions were arrived at very 
much on considerations of natural equity. On the whole, while 
admitting it to be quite iiumtainable that the urban praetors, under 
tlie mfiueiice of ;«s gentium, granted arliitna for enforcing obhgations 
ol parties in sales inter cnies even a good while prior to the lex 
Aebutia, the balance of evidence, we think, is in favour of the view 
that it was the popularization of the stipulatiuu that facilitated the 
development of sale into a bonae fidei contract. 

We read of a satisdalio secundum mancipium, a sitpulatio habere 
lucre and a sitpulatio duplae. The nature of the first is obscure ; 

il seems to have been connected with mancipatory sales, 
and probably to have been the guarantee of a sponsor for 
the liabilities imposed upon the vendor by the transaction 
^aemnt libram and the verba nuncupata that were 

covered by it.* The stipulation habere ticere occurs m 
Varro. in a collection of styles of sales of sheep, cattle. Ac., some ol 
which he sal's were abridgments of those of M. Manilims, who was 
consul in the year n.c. It was the guarantee of the vendor of 
a res nee mancipt. or even occasionally of a resmancipi sold without 
manei)iation, that the purchaser should be maintained in possession 
of what he had bought; it entitled him to reparation on eviction, 
measured not by any fixed standard but according to the loss he had 
sustained. It cannot have lieen introduced, therefore, until after 
the Lex Aebutia and the formulation by the praetor of the aetio 
ex Stipulatu, The sitpulatio duplae was one binding the vendor for 
double the price in case of eviction, and was entered into not only 
where no mancipation of a res mancipt took place or one which 
might be challengeable for invalidity, but also where valuable res 
nee mancipt were sold. 

The idea of the stipulalio duplae majr have been borrowed from the 
dtiplum incurred a vendor on the eviction of a purchaser acquiring 
a thing by mancipation ; for one of its earliest manifestations was 
in the edict of the cunile aediles, who insisted on it from persons 
selling slaves, probably because the dealers were for the most part 
foreigners, and therefore unable to complete their sales per aes et 
libram. Judging from 'Varro, it was a form of stipulation against 
<■1001100 fhat in his time was used only in sales of slaves, although 
he adds that by agreement of parties it might bo limited toasimplum. 

There were also stipulations agajnst vices in the object sold. We 
learn from Varro—what Is also indicated in various passages of 
Plautus—that the vendor at the same time and in the body of the 
same stipulatio duplae guaranteed that the sheep or cattle he was 
selling were healthy and of o healthy stock and free from faults, 

* Cicero says (De Off. iit. i6, 5 65) that, though by the XU. Tables 

it was enough if a vendor per aes et libram made good his positive 
assurances (uti lingua nuneupassU, ita jut esto), the jurists held him 
responsible for reticence about burdens or-defects he ought to have 
revealed, and liable for a poena dupli exactly as if he had guaranteed 
their non-existence. , 

■ " In rebus mobiUbus . , . qui alienam rem vendidit at tradidtt 
furtum committit ” (Gai. ii. 30). 

• See Lenel, Edict. Perpel. and ed. p. gtt. 


and that the latter had not done any mischief for which their 
owner could be lield liable in a iioxal action; and rimilarly tliat 
a slave sold was healthy and not chargeable for any theft or other 
oiience for which the purchaser might have to answer. 1{ any of 
these guarantees tumid out fallacious, the purchaser had an aefto 
ex stipulatu against tile vendor: " Whereas the plahititt got Irom 
the defendant a stipulation that certain sheep lie bought Irom him 
were healthy, &c. [repcatmg the words ol guarantee], and tliat he, 
the plaintiti, should be free to hold them (habere licere), whatever it 
shall appear that the deiuudaut ought in respect thereof to give to 
or do for the plaintitf, in the value thereol, judge, condemn him; 
otherwise, acquit hiiii." It is an observation oi Bekker's* that 
the actio empti in its original sliajw was just a simplifica- «j ^ 
tion oi the actio ex stipulatu on a vendor’s guarantees; 
the stipulations to which we have been alluding hod become 
such unlailing accompaniments oi a sale as to be matters ‘ 
of legal presumption, the result being that the wonls " whereas tlie 
plainlifi bought irom the defendant the sheep about which this 
action has arisen " were substituted in the demonstralto (as the 
introductory clause oi the formula was called) for the detailed recital 
of wlial hail been stqnilatid. Bekker justities this by reicrcucc to 
tbe language of Varro, who seems to include under the words rmptto, 
wndttio not merely the agreement to buy and sell but also thu 
stipulations tliat usually went with it. 

The introduction of an actio empti in this shape, however, was 
iai irom the recognition of sale as a purely consensual contract. 
If the price was not paid at once, the purchaser gave liis slipulatory 
promise for it, or got some one on wliom the vendor placed more 
reliance to do so for him, or else the vendor made a book-debt of it; 
and, ii it had to be sued for, it was m all these cases by a condtetto 
certae pecuniae and not by an action on tlie sale. 11 the price waa 
paid but the thing purchased not dchveted, tlie only remedy open 
to the purchaser was to get back his money by the same cundictiuu, 
unless, indeed, the guarantee habere licere was nehl to cover delivery, 
in which case the (mrehaser might obtain damages in an aeho 
ex stipulatu under tbe name of actio empti. But iliis aetto empti, 
wliethe’’ raised on tlie ground ol non-delivery, eviction or breacli of 
some otiier warranty, was really an action on the verbal contracts 
that had accompanied the sale—a sirtclum jus action in whicli thu 
judge could not travel beyond the let hr oi the engagements of the 
mrehaser. in the latter years of the Republic, and probably a 
ittle beiore the time ol (J. Mucius Scaevola, it was a bonae pdei 
action. Mow had the change come about ? A smgle case ol hard¬ 
ship may have been sullicicnt to induce it. such as the defeat of a 
claim lor damages for evietion on the ground that the stipulatory 
guarantee had Istn accidentally overlooked, Ulpian says; " As the 
sttiulatio duplae is a thing of universal observance, action on the 
ground oi eviction will lie ex empto il perchance the vciiilor of a 
slave have failed to give his stipulatory guarantee, lot everything 
that IS ol general custom and piaclice ought to be in view of the 
jinlgc m a bonae fidet judicium." * 

Viry httic was required to convert the sincli juris actio empti, 
rcaliy nothing more than an actio ex stipulatu, into a bouae fidei 
one—simjily foe addition by the praetor oi tite words " on con¬ 
siderations oi good faith ” (ex fide bona) to -the " whatever the 
defendant ou^lil to give to or do for the plaintifl." The efiect, 
however, was immeasurable—not that it did away with the practice 
ol stipulatory guarantees, for Varro wrote alter the time of Q. 
Modus (who speaks of tlie action on sale as a bonae fidet one), and 
references to them are abundant in tbe pages of the classical jurists; 
but it rendered them in law unnecessary. It made sale a purely 
consensual contract in which, in virtue of the simple agreement to 
buy and sell, all the obligations on cither side that usually attended 
it were held ombodied witlwut express formulation or (still less) 
stipulatory or literal engagement. And. in instructing tbe judges 
to decide in every case between buyer and seller suing ex empto or 
ex vendito on principles of good faith, it really empowered them to 
go far beyond'' general custom and practice,” and to take cognisance 
oi everythmg that in fairness and equity and common sense ought 
to influence their judjpncnt, so as to enable them freely to do justice 
between the parties m any and every question that might directly 
or indirectly arise out of their relation as seller and buyer.* 

The history of the four nominate teal contracts— mutuum (i.e, 
loan of mon^ or other things returnable generically), commodate 
(i.«. loan of things that had to be returned specifically), ^ . 
deposit and pledge—is even more obscure than that of the 
consensual ones.’ Down to the time of the Poetilian law *•*"*“•• 
loan of money, com, &c„ was usually contracted per aes el libram ; 
and it is probable that on the subsequent disuse of the uexurn the 


* Bckkei-, Ahftonen (1871), i. 156 scq. and 314 scq. 

* Ulp., •' Ub. I. ad ed. a^il.,” in Dig. xxi. i, fr, 31, | *o, 

•The above view is supported in the main by Girard, UtmutI, 
514 seq.' Rot oriier Views see Femice, Labeo, i. 43d seq.; Cttq, 
hat. Jurid. 2nd ed. Vol. i. pp. 226 sqq. 

’DmeHus, in tbe Ztilsehr.J. Eechtsptth. (1863), li. 2ty Mq.; 
Bekker, AkHoran, 1 , 306 seq.; ubbelohde, Zur Gesck, dt benamitan 
Realeonlractt (Marburg, 1870); Husehke, Lthre tm DarUht (l-eipfig, 
1882); Girard, Mataal, 4a «d. pp. 503 sqq. 
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ublisation on a borrower to repay the money or cmn advanced to 
liim wan made actionable, under the Silian and Calpurnian laws 
respt«:tively, by a stipulation contemporaneous with the loan. 
With the rise of jus genitum loan became actionable on its own 
merits—that is to say, the advance and receipt of money as a loan 
of itself laid the borrower under a slricti juris obligation to repay it, 
even though no stipulatory engagement had intervened ; tlic res— 
m this case the giving and receiving mulm causa —completed the 
contract 1 he obligation that arose from it was purely unilateral, 
and cnforci-able, where the loan was of money, by the same action— 
cerlae fiecumae creditae—an stipulation and literal contract; and so 
Mtrictiv was it construed that inten-st on the loan was not claimable 
iiloiig with it, the res given and reeeivetl being the full measure of the 
obligation of repayment. The other three—commodate, deposit 
and pledge—became independent real contracts much later tlian 
tnuluuin, possibly not all at the sani'. tinu*. and none of them appai- 
I'ntly until very late in the Republic All ol them, of course, liad 
been long known as transactions of daily life ; the difhculty is to 
say when they first became actionable in the urban praetor s court 
(for in transactions with peregrins actions 111 factum would doubtless 
be granted), and under what guise. 

It is impossible within the space at our command to criticize the 
various theories entertained of their vicissitudes, for they neces¬ 
sarily vary to some extent in regard to each. We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with the simple statement that eventually, 
and within the period with which we are now dealing, they came 
to be recognizea as independent real contracts, the res by which 
they were completed being the delivery of a thing by one person to 
another for a particular purpose, on the understanding that it was 
to be returned when tlial purpose was served. And it is to be noted 
that, wliile mutuum transferred the property of the money lent, 
the borrower being bound to return not the identical coins but 
only an equal amount, in pledge it was only the jiossession that 
pasnetl. while in coiiiiikkIii te and deposit the lender or dejuisitor 
retained both property an<l (legal) possession, the borrower or de¬ 
positary having nothing more than the natural detention. In all 
but mutuum, therefore, there was trust ; tlie holder was bound, to 
an extent varying according to circumstances, to care for what he 
held as if it were his own, and entitled to be reimbursed for outlay 
on its maintenance—hound to return it. yet excused it his failure 
to do so was due to .a cause for which in fairness lie could not be 
held responsible. Consivpicntly the actions on these three con¬ 
tracts, iliffering Irom that on mutuum, were all hnnae fidei, the 
judge being vested with full discretion to determine what was fair 
and equitable in each individual case. 

t^raetorian A mendments on the Law 0/ Succession. —The most im- 
jxirtant change in the law ot succession during the latter half ot the 
Republic was due to the praetors. They introduced, under i 
"**' the technical name ot bonorumposscssio,' what was really 
J"’" beneficial enjoyment ot the estate ot a deceased person 
without the legal title of mheritanci-. There is much to 
'’“**“™'Iead to the conclusion that the series of provisions in 
regard to it which we find in the Julian consolidation of the Edict 
wore the work of a succession of praetors, some ot them probably 
not under the Republic but under I he Umpire ; but it will bo 
convenient to give here a general view ot the subject as a whole, 
disregarding the consideration that some of its features may not 
fiuvc been given to it within the period now under notice. 

Justinian, speaking of the origin of honorum possessio, observes 
that in promising it to a petitioner the praetors wore not always 
_ actuated by tlie same motives ; in some cases their object 

was to facilitate the application of the rules of the jus civile, 
in some to amend their application according to what they 
believed to be the spirit of the Xll. Tables, in others, again, to set 
them aside as inequitable.' It is not unreasonable to assume that 
it was with the purpose ol aiding the jus civile that the first stiqi 
was taken In what gradually became a momentous reform ; and 
It is probable that this first step was the announcement by some 
jiructor that, where there was dispute us to an inheritance' and a 
testament was presented to him bearing not fewer seals than were 
reipiircd by law, he would give possession ot the goods of the defunct 
to the heir named in it.* In this as it stands there is nothing but a 
regulation of possession of the bona ot the inheritance pending the 

' For a risumf of the principal theories (down to ifiyo) about the 
origin of honorum possessio, see Danz, Cesckichte d. riim, Rrekts, 
vol. ii. ^ 176. Of the later literature it is enough to mention Lcist, 
jn the first 4 vols. of his continuation of Cluck's fandreteH-Commen- 
tar (Erlangen, 1870-1879); Solim, in his Just. d. r. It. (Eng. trans., 
and ed.). pp. 580 seq.j A. Shmidt, in Z. d. Sav. Sltfl. xvii. .^24 seq. 

* lust. id. 9 pr. and g i. 

* t'ic., 7 n Ferr. II. i. 45, g 117, He says (writing in 70B,c.)that 
an edict to that effect was alri'ady Iralaticium, i.e. liad been adopted 
year alter year by a series of praetors. Gaius (li. 119) speaks of 
seven at least as the requisite number of seals ; i,e. probably those of 
the iibripeus and the five citizen witnesses, and that of the aniestatus, 
whose functions are not well understood, but whose official designa- 
tic« apgiended to hts seal recurs so regularly in inscriptions as to 
jeave DO doubt that his was originally the seventh. 
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question of legal right. Just as between two parlies contending 
about the ownership of a sjiecific thing in a ret vindiccUio the praetor 
first settled the question ut interim possession, so did he promise 
to do here when a question was about to be tried about the right 
to an inheritance (si de hereditate amhigitur). It was a provisional 
arrangement merely, and very necessary in view ot the state ot the 
law which pennitted a third party, apart liom any pretence of title, 
to step in and complete a usucapto pro herede by a year’s possession 
of the efiects of the inheritance. Even at the time when the Edict 
was closed it was not necessarily more than a provisional grant ; 
for, it heirs-at-luw ot the deceased appeared and proved that, 
although the testament bore on the outside the requisite number of 
seals, yet in tact some solemnity of 0x601111011, such as the familiae 
veudttta or testameuti nuncupalio, had been omitted, the grantee 
had to yield them up the jxissession that had been given him pending 
inquiry. It was only by a rescript of Antoninus Pius that it was 
declared lliat a plea by the heir-at-law of invalidity of a testament 
on the ground of defect of iorinahties of execution might be de¬ 
feated by an excepUo doli, on the principle that it was contrary 
to good faith to set aside the wishes of a testator on a technical 
objection that was purely formal. Thus was the honorum possessto 
secundum tabulas, i.e. in accordance with a testament, from being 
originally one in aid ot the jus civile, in course of time converted 
into one in contradiction of it. That the motives and purposes ol 
the series of praetors who built up the law of honorum possessio 
must have varied in progress ot years is obvious ; and, once the 
machinery had been invented, nothing was easier than to apply it 
to new ideas. The praetor could not make a man heir—that he 
always disclaimed ; but he could give a man, whether heir or not, 
the substantial advantages ot inheritance, and protect him in 
their enjoyment by praetorian remedies. He gave him possession 
of I he goods ot the deceased, with summary remedies tor ingathering 
them, which, once ill his hands, would become his in quiritnrian 
right on the expiry ot the period ot usucaption; and subsequently, 
by interpolation into the formula of a fiction of heirsliip, he gave him 
effectual personal artions against debtors of tlie deceased, rendering 
him hable in the same way to the deceased's creditors. 

Another variety of the honorum possessio was that contra lahulas — 
in opposition to the terms of a testament. It a testator had neither 
instituted norcxpresslydi.sinlicritcd a son wliowasone of his _ . 
sui heredes, then his testament was a nullity, and the cliiUI 
jiassed over had no ni-ed ol a praetorian remedy. Where 
sui heredes otlier Ilian sons were passed over the jus civile, upheld the 
will but allowed (hem to participate with the instituted heirs by 
a sort of accrual. Hut the Edict went further; tor. if the institute 
was a stranger, i.e. was not a person in the potestas of the testator 
witli the cliild passed over, then, on the petition of the latter, the 
jiraetor gave him and any other sui concurring with him possession 
ot the whole estate ot the deceased as on intestacy, the institute 
being left with nothing more than the empty name of heir. Another 
apjilication of the honorum possessio contra tabulas was to the case 
ot emancijiuted children of the testator. By the jus civile he was 
not required to institute or disinherit them ; for by their emanci¬ 
pation tin y had ceased to be sui heredes, and had lost that interest 
in the family estate which was the reason why they had to be 
mentioned iti the testament of their paterfamilias. The praetors— 
althougli probably not until the Empire, and when tlic doctrines 
of the jus naturale were being more freely recognized—put them 
on the same footing as unemancipated children, requiring that they 
also should be either instituted or disiiiheriled, and giving them 
honorum possessio if they were not. It was contra tabulas in the 
sense that it displaced the instituted heirs either wholly or partially— 
wholly when the institutes were not children of the deceased, par¬ 
tially when they were. In the latter case, at least when sui were 
affected by it. tlie grant of honorum po.tscssio was under the equitable 
condition that the grantees should collate or bring into partition 
all their own acquisitions since their emancipation. 

The third variety of honorum possessto was that granted ah 
intestata. The rules of the jus civile in reference to succession on 
intestacy were, as we have seen, extremely strict and 
artificial. They admitted neither emancipated children 
nor agnates who had undergone capitis demiuutio ; they 
admitted no female agnate more remote than a sister ; if the 
nearest agniite or agnates declined, the right did noi pass to those 
of the next dejjree ; mere cognates, kinsmen of the deceased who 
were not agnates, e.p. grandchildren or others related to him 
through females and agnates capite minuti. were not admitted at 
all; while a wife had no share unless she had been in manu of Ihi- 
deceased and therefore filiae loco. All these rules the praetors 
amended, and so far paved the way lor the revolution in the law 
of intestate succession which was accomplished by J ustmian. 

They established four orders or classes ol heirs, (i) Displacing 
the sui heredes of the jus civile, they gave the first place to descend¬ 
ants (hberi). including in the terra all those whom the deceased 
would have been bound either by the jus civile or the Edict to 
institute or disinherit had he made a will. i.e. his wife in manu. sons 
and daughters of his body whether in potestate at his death or 
emancipated, the representatives ot sons who had predeceased him. 
and adopted children in his potestas when be died. (2) On failure 
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oi liberi the right to petition for bonorum possessw opened to the 
nearest collateral agnates of the intestate, under their old name 
of fegiWmi heredes. (3) Under the jus civile, on failure of 
agnates (and of the gens where there was one), the succos- 
orJvot vacant and fell to the fisc, unless perchance it was 

latutate “^ooopted by a stranger possessing pro herede. The fre- 
eacees- ?“oooy of such vacancies was much diminished by tlie 
f/OB. * recognition by the praetors of the right of cognates to claim 
bonorum possessio in the third place. Who they had pn- 
marily in view under the name of "cognates " it is impossible to say. 
The epithet is most frequently applied by modern writers to kins¬ 
men related through females; but in its widest sense it included all 
kinsmen without exception, and in a more limited sense all kinsmen 
not entitled to claim as agnates. There were included amongst 
them therefore—although it is very probable that the list was not 
made up at once, but from time to time by the action of a senes 
of praetors—not merely kinsmen related through females (who 
were not agnates), but also agnates of a remoter degree wbo were 
excluded as such because the nearest agnates in existence had 
declined, persons who had been agnates but by reason of captits 
minuiio had lost that charactiu-, female agnates more distantly 
related than sisters, and children of the intestate who at the 
time of his death were in an adoptive family. All these took 
according to proximity, but not beyond the sixth degree and the 
children of a second cousin in the seventh. (4) Finally, the claim 
passed to the survivor of husband and wile, assuming always that 
their marriage had not involved manus. This list constituted 
the praetorian order of succession on intestacy among freeborn 
citizen.^. The praetorian order of siiccrs-sion to freedtnen and 
emancipati was necessarily different, the patron or quasi-patron 
taking the place of agnates ; but it is too detailed and complex 
to be gone into here. 

All these bonorum possessiones had to be formally petitioned for. 
In that ah tnlrstato descendants were allowed a year for doing so. 
while other persons were limited to too days, the period for those 
entitled in the second place beginning when that of those entitled 
in the first had expired, and so on. The grant was always made 
at the risk of the petitioner; nothing was assured him by it ; it 
might turn out real and substantial (cum re) or merely nomin^ 
(sine re), according as the grantee could or could not maintain it 
against the heir of the fus civile. For the latter was entitled to 
stand on his statutory or testamentary right, without applying to 
bonorum possessio, although in fact he often did so for the sake of 
the summary procedure it sup])lied him for ingathering the effects 
of the deceased. 

The Law of Procedure .—The use of the formular system of pro¬ 
cedure as alternative to that by the “ actions of the law " com¬ 
menced long before the end of the period now undoi 
Lawot consideration ; and we have had occasion more than 
once to observe how greatly it facilitated the develop- 
***"'*■ ment of the institutions of projierty and contractual 
obligation. Hut as the change was only completed in the early 
F.mpire it will be more convenient to defer explanation of the nature 
of the new procedure in the meantime. 

TV. The Jus Naturale and Maturity of Roman 
Jurisprudence 

(The Empire until the time of Diocletian.) 

i. Characteristics and Formative Agencies of the Law during 
the Period. 

Characteristics generally and Recognition oj a Jus Naturale 
in particular.—The first tliree centuries of the Empire witnessed 
the perfection of Roman jurisprudence and the commence¬ 
ment of its decline. During that time the history of the law 
presents no such great landmarks as the enactment of the 
XII. Tables, the commencement of a praetor’s edict, the 
recognition of simple consent as creative of a contractual 
bond, or the introduction of a new system of judicial pro¬ 
cedure; the establishment of a class of patented jurists 
speaking as in a sense the mouthpieces of the prince, and the 
admission of all the free subjects of the Empire to the privileges 
of citizenship, are about the only isolated events to which one 
can point as productive of great and lasting results. T^ere 
were, indeed, some radical changes in particular institutions, 
such as the ^uciary legislation of Augustus, intended to 
rai.se the tone of domestic morality and increase fruitful 
marriages, and the legislation of the same emperor and his 
immediate successor for regulation of the status of enfranchised 
slaves ; but these, although of vast importance in themselves, 
and the first of them influencing the current of the law for 
centuries, yet left upon it no permanent impres.sion. It was 
by much less imposing efforts that it attained the perfection 
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to which it reached under the sovereigns of the Severan house 
—a steady advance on the lines already marked out in the 
latter years of the RepuWic. The sphere of the jus Quiritium 
became more and more drOTmscribed, and one after another 
of the formalities of the strict jus civile was abandoned. The 
maims of the husband practically disappeared; the patria 
poteslas of the father lost much of its significance by the 
recognition, notwithstanding it, of the possibility of a separate 
and independent estate in the child (peculium caslrense); 
slaves might be enfranchised to a certain extent by informal 
manumission; res mancipi constantly passed by simple 
tradition, the right of the transferee being secured by the 
Publician action ; servitudes and oflier real rights informally 
constituted were maintained as effectual tuitione praetoris ; 
an heir’s acceptance of a succession could lie accomplished by 
any indication of his intention, without observana of the 
formal cretio of the earlier law; and many of the incidental 
bargains incident to consensual contract, but varying their 
natural import, that used to be embodied in words of stipula¬ 
tion, came to be enforceable on the strength of formless con- 
tempioraneous agreements. 

The prcfcroncc accorded by tlie magistrates and jurists and 
judges to the jus gentium over the jus civile is insufficient to 
account lor these and many other changes in the, utaot 
same direction, as well as for the ever-increasing ajaa ~ 
tendency evinced to subordinate word and deed 
to the voluntas from which they arose. Tlicy are rather 
to be attributed to the striving on the part of many after 
a higher ideal, to which has been given the name of jus 
naturale} It is sometimes said that the notion of a jus 
naturale as distract from the jus gentium was peculiar to Ulpian, 
and that it found no acceptance with the Roman jurists 
generally. But this is inaccurate. Justinian, indeed, has 
excerpted in the Digest and put in the forefront of his Institutes 
a passage from an elementary work of Ulpian’s, in which he 
speaks of a jus naturale that is common to man and the lower 
animals, and which is substantially instinct. Ihis is a law 
of nature of which it is quite true that we find no other jurist 
taking account, and it may be attributed to a habit, specially 
noticeable in Ulpian’s writings, of making triparlilc classifica¬ 
tions. But though the classical jurists are undoubtedly 
indistinct in their conceptions about the matter, many of 
them refer again and again to jus naturale in the sense of law 
based on natural reason ; and Gaius is the only one (Justinian 
following him) who definitely, though not consistently, makes 
it synonymous with jus gentium. There can be no question 
that the latter was much more largely imbued with precepts 
of natural law tlun was the jus civile, but it seems incorrect 
to say that natural law and jus gentium were identical; it is 
enough to cite hut one illustration, pointed out again and 
again in the texts: while the one admitted the l^fdity of 
.slavery, the other denied it. While the jus civile studied the 
interests only of citizeas, and the jus gentium those of freemen 
irrespective of nationality, the law of nature had theoretically 
a wider range and took all mankind within its purview. The 
doctrine of the jus gentium agreed in this respect with that 
of the jus civile—that a slave was nothing but a chattel; yet 
we find the latter, when tinctured with the jus naturale, 
recognizing many rights as competimt to a slave, and even 
conceding tliat he migh.t be debtor or creditor in a contract, 
although his obligation or claim could be given effect to only 
indirectly, since he could neither sue nor be sued.* 

Voigt thus summarixes the characteristics of this sp«ulative 
Roman jus naturale -.—(i) its potential universal applicability to 
all men, (z) among all peoples, (3) at all timM, Md (4) its cbarae- 
corcespondence with the innate conviction of right (innere 
ReeHttaberseugung).* Us propositions, as gathered from 
the pages of the jurists of the period, he formulates thus 
(I) recesnition of the claims of blood (sangutnis vet 
cognationie rtUio); (z) duty of faitlilulness to engagements—u 

' See Voigt, Dai Jus naturah . . . det Rimer, parficuUrly vol. i. 
H 5Z-64. S9-96 ; Maine, Ancient Law, chap. iii. 

* UIp. in Dig. xliv. 7 fr. 14 - ‘ Voigt, l.c. p. 304. 
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tMiwa 4 eM . . . cuius fidem seculi sumus ; (j) apportionment 
of advantage and disadvanUigc, gain and loss, according to the 
standard of equity ; {4) supremacy of the voluntatis ratio over the 
words or form in which the will is manifested.* It was regard 
lor the lirst that, protiably pretty early in the principate, led the 
praetors to place eiuuiicipated children on a footing of equality 
with unemancipated 111 the matter of succession, and to admit to 
succession collateral kindred through females as well as those 
related through males ; and that, in the reigns of Hadrian and 
Marcus Aurelius respectively, induced the senate to give a mother 
a preferred right of succession to her children, and vice versa. It 
was respect for the second that Icil to the recogmtton of the validity 
of wliat was ctdied a natural oliltg.ition,—one that, because of some 
itetect of form or something (leciiliar in the po.sition of the parties, 
was ignored by the jus civile and incapable of betng made tlie 
ground of an action for its enforcement, yet might be given efiect 
to indirectly by other equitable remedies. Regard for the tlitrd 
was notliing new in the jiinspriidence ot the period ; the Republic 
had already admitted it as a principle Ih.il a man was not to be 
unjustifiably enriched at another’s cost ; the jiiri.sts of the emptre, 
however, gave it a wider application than before, and used it as a 
key to tlif solution of many a ditficnll question in the domain of 
the law of contract. .\s for the fourth, it was one that had to be 
applied with delicacy : for the voluntas could not in equity be pre¬ 
ferred to its manifestation to the prejudice of other parties who in 
good faith had acted iqioii the latter. We have niauy evidences 
of the skilful way in which the matter was handled, speculative 
opinion being hekl in check by considerations of individual interest 
and general utility. 

A remark of Voigt’s on the subject is well worthy of being kept 
in view, that the risk which arose troni the setting up of the pre¬ 
cepts of a speculative jus naturalc, ns derogating from the rules of 
the jus civile, was greatly diminished through the position held by 
tlic jurists of the early Empire. Their jits respond, ndi made them 
in a sense legislative organs of the state, so that, in introducing 
principles of the jus naturale, or of arquum el bonum, they at the 
same moment defined tlieni and geve them the force of law. They 
were, he says, ’’philosophers 111 the si>here of law, searcher.s after 
the ultimate truth; but, while they—usually in reference to a 
concrete case—songlit out the truth and aiqilied what they had 
toiind. they combined with the freedom from constraint of specula¬ 
tion, the Ufe-freshness of practice, and the power of assuring the 
operativeness of their abstract propositions.” • 

Influence of Conslilultonal Changes. —The changes in the con¬ 
st ilution aideil not a little the current of the law. Men of foreign 
descent reached the throne and recruited the senate, some- 
/ aeltloa proud indued oi the history and traditions of Rome, 

"bneaeta *'* *”“•'** cases free from prejudice in favour of institu- 
o/iurista •'•’"Stluil hud nothing to recommend them but their anti- 

' ■ qiiity. Military life, for obvious reasons, had not the same 

attractions iis dunng the Repiibhe; there was no longer a tribu¬ 
nate to which men of ambition might aspire ; the comitia soon 
ceased to afford an outlet for public eloquence ; so that men of 
eiiucation and position had all the more inducement to devote 
themselves to the conscientious study and regular practice of the 
law. This was greatly encouraged by the action of Augustus 
in creating a class of. so to.suv. patented jurists privileged to give 
■iiiswers ex auetoritate principis to questions submitted to them 
by the magistrates and judges. It was still more so jH-rlmps by 
Hadrian’s reorganization of the imperial privy council, wherein a 
large proportion of the seats were assigned to jurists of distinction. 
Several of the emperors hud lawyers amongst their most intimate 
and trusted frientfs. Again and again the office of praetorian pre¬ 
lect. the highest next the throne, was lilleil by them ; I’apinian, 
TTpian and Paul all held it in their time. Jurisprudence, there- 
lore, was not merely an honourable and lucrative profession 
under the new arrangements, but a passport to places of eminence 
in the state; and till the death of Alexander the ranks of the 
jurists netfor failed to be recruiletl by men of position and ability. 

Extension of Cititenship to the Empire generally. —It was in the 
year a.p. 212 that (htracalla published his Constitution conferring 

- citizenship on all the free inhabitants of the Empire. 
Far-reaching ak were its consequences, the primary pur- 

ailasa**" I®*® Jiurely fiscal. The lex Vicesimaria, passed 
under Augustus, had imposed a tax of 5 % on testa- 

- . mentary inheritances and bequests, except where the whole 

' succession was worth less than a certain sum or the hetr 
pr legatee was a heres domesticus of the deceased. It was con¬ 
tinued by his successors and was very profitable, thanks to the 
propensity of the well-to-do classes for single blessedness, fol¬ 
lowed by testamentary distribution of their fortunes amongst 
their friends. But it affected only the successions of Roman 
citizens, so that the great mass of the provincials escaped it. Cnra- 
calla, being needy, not only increased it temjiorarUy to to %. but 
widened the area of Its ojimtion by elevating all his free subjects 
10 the rank of citizens. The words of Ulpinn regarding the con¬ 
stitution are very mclusive,—“ in orbe Romano qui sunt . . . 


» Voigt, l.c. pp. 3SI-.1J.1. * Voigt. l.e. p. 341. 


cives Romani effecti sunt ” ; ’ but there is considerable diversity 
of opinion as to their meaning, caused partly by the fact that 
peregrins are still mentioned by some of Caracalla's successors, and 
there can be little doubt that among others it did not apply to 
Junian Latins or peregridt dediticii. Limit the constitution, 
however, as we may, there can be no question of its immense im¬ 
portance. By conferring citizenship on the provincial peregrins 
It subjected them in their legal- relations to the law of Rome, and 
qualified them for taking part in many transactions both inter 
VIVOS and mortis causa which previously had been incompetent for 
them. It did away with the necessii^ for regarding jus gentium as 
something distinct from jus civile. 'The principles and doctrines of 
JUS gentium, it is true, survived and were expanded and elaborated 
as freely and successfullv as ever ; but they were so dealt with as 
part and jiarcel of the civil law of Rome, which had ceased to be 
Italian and become imjierial. 

Legislation of Comitia and Senate, —Augustus, clinging as much 
as possible to the form of republican institutions, thought it ex- 

{ ledicnt nut to break with the old practice of submitting 
egislalive proposals to tlie vote oi the comitia ot the ' 
tribes. Some of the leges of his reign were far from * ^ * 
msignificant. Besides various mea.sures for the amend- 
ment of the criminal law, i&c., there were three sets ol en- 
actments of con-siderable imjxirtanoc which owed their authorship 
to him: the lirst to improve domestic morality and encourage fruitful 
marriage, the sc-cond lo abate the evils that had arisen from the too 
lavish admission of lilK-rated slaves to the jirivileges ol citizoiishij), 
and tlie tliird to regulate jirocedure in public prosecutions and private 
litigafions. 

'J'he lirst set included the lex Julia de adulteriis el de fundo 
dotali of ;.S b.c. and the lex Julia el Ptipta Poppaea ol a.d. q—^the 
lal (er a voluminous matrimonial code, m whicli an earlier , 
lex lie maritandis ordinihus (18 b.c.) seems to have 
incorjiorated, and which for two or three centuries exer- ^ ’ 
cised such an influence as to be regarded as one of the sources of 
Roman law almost as much as the XII. 'J'ables or Julian’s con¬ 
solidated Edict. It was ulteii .spoken of as the lex (.'ailucaria, one 
of its most remarkable provisions being that unmarried persons 
(within certain ages and under certain qualilications) should forfeit 
entirely anytlung to which they were entitled under a testament, 
and that married but childless persons should similarly lorfcit 
oiie-lialf, the lapsed provisions (caduca) going to the otlier jicrsons 
named in the will who were qualihed in terms of the statute, and 
failing them to the hsc. However well intended, tlic language of 
juvenal and others raises doubts whether the law did not really 
ilo more harm than gixxl. Uy the Christian emperors many of its 
provisions were repealed as inconsistent with the New Test^ent 
views of celibacy, &c,, while otliers fell into disuse ; and in the 
Justinian teoks hardly a trace is left ot ils distinctive features. 

Tlie second set incliidisl the I'lilia-Caninian law of the year 2 B.C., 
the Aelia-Seiitiaii law of Ibe year a.d. 4, and the Jnnia-Norban 
law of tlie year a.d. 10—the last it is thought passed in the 
reign of ’Tiberius, but piobably planned by Augustus.* “ 

'I'he Aelia-Sentian law regulated the matter of manumission, 
with the result tliat a slave might on that event, and accord¬ 
ing to circumstances minutely described, become either (1) a citizen, 
or (2) a freedraan with the jiossibilily of attaining citizenship by a 
process indicated in the statute, or (3) a frerdman who, because 
of his having undergone certain punishments for grave oflenccs, 
was forbidden to reside within a hundred miles of Rome and denied 
the hojie of ever becoming a citizen (hbertus dediiictus). The 
Junian law was passed in order to define more precisely the status 
in the meantime ot those Ireedmcn who had a potentiality of citizen- 
sliip. It did so by assimilating them, to a large extent, to the 
colonial Latins, denying to them the rights of a citizen proper .so far 
as conceriieii family and succession,^ but conceding to them all 
the patrimonial rights of a citizen and the fullest power of dealing 
with their belongings so long as not mortis causa and to the prejudice 
of their patrons. This was the Junian Latinify so prominent in 
the pages of Gaius, but of which our limits exclude any detailed 
description. 

The third set of enactments referred to included the two leges 
fuliae judiciariae, of which we know but little. They were probably 
enacted in the year 17 B.c. One lex Julia seems to have , , 

dealt with judicia pubtiea and another with procedure in ^ 

private litigations. Gaius, however, seems to refer tp 
two leges Juliae judiciorum pnvtdontm, and it is the opinion of 
Wlassak, who has studied the subject profoundly, that the second 
of these was enacted for municipalities outside Rome and was in 
similar terms to the first. It was these two' last-mentioned 
judiciary statutes that, as Gaius tells us, completed the work of 
tte Aebutian law m subatitating the Jormular system for that 


•Ulp. in Dig. i. 5 fr. 17. -As to the effects of this constilutio 
Antonina, see Mitteis. Reichsrecht nnd Volksr., e. vi. 

* There is a long-standing oontroversy os to the date of this lex 
Junia, some writers plociiig it earher than the lex Atka-Smtia. 
See Giraid. Manuel, 4 th ed., p. 424, aod authorities ciM in Muirhead, 
Hist. Introduction, a86 n. 7 and 317 n. 6. 
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of legis aetiones. The one regulating procedure in private suits at 
Rome must have’ been u' somewhat eomprshenstve statute, as a 
pas»ge in the Vaticun Fragmaia refers to a provision of its 47th 
section: and our ignorance of its contents therefore, beyond one or 
two trifling details, is the more to be regretted. The opinion of 
Wlaasak, already referred to, is that the judiciary laws made 
procedure by formulae compulsorv, while the Aebutian law had left 
It optional. In all cases remitted to a unus judex or other private 
judges a formula was to be henceforth compulsory; a fegJs actio 
could no longer be tried before private judges but only exceptionally 
by the contum’viral court.' 

Ptom the time of Tiberius onwards if was the senate that did 
the work of legislation, for the simple reason that the eomttia 
, were no longer fit for it. And very active it seems to have 

tlal "“‘y some extent to the fact 

SeaMt many professional jurists, aware from their practice 

■ of the points in which the law required amendment, pos¬ 
sessed seats in the imperial council, where the drafts of the senatus- 
consults were preparM. It was tlie senatusconsults that were the 
principal statutory factors of what was called by both emperors and 
jurists the jus novum —law that departed often very widely from the 
prmciplcs of the old jus civile, that was much more in accordance 
with tliosc of the Edict, and that to a great extent might have been 
introduced through its means had not the authority ol the praetors 
been overshadowed by that of the prince. In the end of the 2nd 
and the beginning of the ttd century the supremacy of the latter 
in the senate became rather too pronounced, men quoting the oratio 
in which he had submitted to it a project of law instead of the 
resolution which gave it legislative eflect. No doubt such project 
must have been can'fullv considered beforehand in the imperial 
council, and rarely stood in need of further discussion ; but the 
Ignoring of the formal act that followed it tended unduly to em- 
jihasize the sliare borne in it by the sovereign, and mside it all 
tlie easier for the emperors after Severns Alexander to dispense 
altogether with the time-honoured practice. 

I hr Consolidated EdtUum I'erpetuum. —The edicts of the praetors, 
which had attained very considerable proportions before the fall 

, of the Republic, certainly received some additions in the 
fisli //B '^“*y I'^ttipire. But those magistrates did not long enjoy 
Baictata, same independence as of old: there was a greater 
tmpertum than theirs in the state, before wliicli they hesitated to 
lav hands on Ihe law with the boldness of their predecessors. They 
continued ns before to publish annually at entry on office the edicts 
that had been handed down to them through generations ; but their 
own additions were soon almost limited to mere amendments 
rendered necessary by the provisions of some scnatusconsult that 
affected the jus honorarium. They ceased to be that viva vox juris 
ctvilis which they had been in the time of Cicero; the emperor, if 
any one, was now entitled to tlie epithet; the annual edict had lost 
its raison d'etre. Hadrian apparently was of opinion that the 
time had come for writing its " explicit," and giving it another 
and more enduring and authoritative shape, binding on all future 
magistrates. He accordingly, it is said, commissioned Salviiis 
julianus to revise it—or Julian, when urban praetor, may have done 
so at his own hand with the emperor’s approval—and the senate 
gave it binding force. It did not, however, become statute law ; 
the distinction between jus civile and jus praetorium still continued. 

The revised Edict unfortunately, like the XII. Tables, is no 
longer extant, ll is only a very slight account we have of the 
revision—a line or two in Eutropius and Aurelius Victor, and a few 
lines in two of Justinian’s prefaces to the Digest. We may assume 
irom what is said tliere that both abridgment and rearrangement of 
I he edicts of the urban praetor took place, but the question remains 
how far Julian consolidated with them those of the peregrin praetor 
and other officials who had contributed to the jus hottorarium. 
Those of tfie cunile aedilcs, we are told, were included ; Justinian 
says that they formed the last part of Julian's work ; they formed, 
in fact, a sort of addendum to it. There is reason to believe that so 
much of the edicts of the provincial governors as differed irom those 
of the praetors were also incorporated in it. and that the edicts 
of the peregrin praetors, in so far as they contained available matter 
not emboiUed m those of their urban colleagues or the provincial 
governors, were dealt with in the same way.* The consolidation 
got the name of Edictum Perpetuum in a sense somewhat different 
from that formerly imputed to eaticta perpetua as distinguished from 
edicta repentina; it became perpetual in the English sense of 
the word. Sanctioned by senatusconsult and by the emperor, it 
liecame a closed chapter so far as the praetors were concerned ; for, 
though it continued for a time to hold its place on their album with 
its formularies of actions, they had no longer any power to alter 


' Wassak, Proeessgesetse, i. ts>i sqq., and U. 221 sq^. 

» It may be, however, that the edicts of the peregrin praetora and 
provmcial governors were independently codified. See Girard, 
Manuel eUmentoire, ath ed. 5.1-4. An attempt recently made, 
by von Vehen. Z.>d. Suo. SI. xxi. (1900), n »qq.. to identify the 
ediclum provindale with that of the peregrin praetor from the time 
of Augustus is far from convincing and has received no support from 
other writers. See Kipp. Cesch. d. Quelten, p. 123 n. 


or even perhaps make addithms. to it. Having>c«atad to be a mera 
efflux of thvir imperium and become a type prescribed hyUtatoto, 
its interpretation and amendment were no longer in their haiidk but 
in the hands of the emperor. 

The Julian Edict was not divided into parts er books like 
Jttstinian'sDigest but only Into titles, which were perbajM numbered 
and certainly were rubricated. Since the pnbhcatiiin of I.oneTs 
great work, noted below, modem Romanists are agreed that the 
forniularii-s of actions if contained were distributed in their appro¬ 
priate places throughout the work and not collected together in one 
place as used to he supposed. Thus a formula based on the civil 
law (r.g. the rei vtndtcalio) appeared by itself (<.«. without any edict) 
as a separate head or subdivision of the title appropriate to it; 
while fomiulae based on the praetor’s imperium {e.g. that of the 

? raetorian action de dolo) were placed under their respective edicts. 

he general arrangement of the subject-matter is not difficult to 
discover, as we have documentary evidence to a certain extent in 
writings which have come down to us These are principally 
(1) the Digest of Justinian, in the prefaces to which wo are told 
exjiressly that it followed the order of the Edict except in certain 
places .specially noticed; (J) the Code of Justinian ; (3) the extracts 
from divers commentaries on the Edict by the classical jurists 
principally preserved in the Digest. As the inscriptions of these 
extracts contain the mime of the aiitlior, the work and the par¬ 
ticular book from which they are taken, they have proved of great 
help towards understanding the arrangement—especially the com- 
mentanes of I’lpian and Paul on the urban edict and tlie com¬ 
mentary of Gams on the provincial edict. Lenel has shown that 
luliiin’s plan of arrangement was neither logical not symmetrical, 
lint adhered in great measure to the old order (tralatitious) oi the 
urban praetors. The following fourfold division of the anbjecfr 
matter is, according to Lend (partially following KndorIT), clearly 
ascertainable : first, a series of titles dealing with the preliminary 
steps in all actions such as jurisdiction, sumnions, intervention of 
procurators and the like ; second, titles dealing mainly with matters 
of ordinary procedure or rather‘with actions granted principally 
in acco'dance with statute (judicia legilima) as pelitio kereditaUs, ret 
vtndwatio. &c. ; third, titles dealing with actions resting principally 
on the magistrate's imperium {judicia tmherio continentia ); fourth, 
execution of judgments, including bankruptcy, &c. These four 
parts were followwl by a kind of apjiendix containing in three titles 
the separate styles of interdicts, exceptions and praetorian stipula¬ 
tions. Finally, the edicts of the ciiruw aediles, with their formulae 
also consolidated, were added at the end of the work. From the 
fragments of the jurists preserved by Justinian (principally from 
the three above-mentioned commentaries, but also to an im^rtant 
extent from Julian himself in his Digesla) repeated attempts have 
been made in modern times to reproduce the Edict in its entirety. 
Most of these are mere transcripts with attemptt-d reconstructions 
of passages in Justinian’s Digest and of little value. The only 
really scientific and worthy critical efforts are those of Rudorfi in 
ififiq and, above all. of Lenel in 1883.* 

The Hesponses of Patented CokmiW.—T he right of responding 
under impmal authority (/«,•. respondendt ex auctoritate prtneipis), 
first granted by Augustus ami continued by his successors 
down to about the time oi Severus Alexander, did not PMnoaeea 
imply any curtailment of the nght of unlicensed Jnrists*' 
to give advice to anv one who chose to consult them. , 

What it did was to give an authoritative character to a 
resjionse, so that the judge who had asked for It and to 
whom it was presented—for the judges were but private 
citiaens, most of them unlearned in the law—was practically 
bound to adopt it as if it had emanated from the emperor 
himself. It mav be that Augustus was actuated by a political 
motive—that be was desirous by this concession to attach lawyers 
of cminonce to the npw rigfmc, and prevent the recurrence of the 
e^ls experienotd during the Republic from the too great influence of 
patrons. But, whatever may have prompted his action in the 
matter, its beneficial consequences for the law can hardly be over¬ 
rated. For the powers with which they were invested enabled the 
patented counsel to influence current doctrine not tpecnlatively 
merely but positively [jura condere), and so to leaven their inter¬ 
pretations of the jus civile and jus honorarium with the principles 
of natural law as to give a new complexion to the system. 

Instead of giving bis opinion like the nnlicensM jurist by word 
of mouth, idther at the truest of the judge or at &c instance of 
one of the parties, the patented connsel, who did not require to 


» Rudorfi. De jurisdictione ediclum': tdicti perpetui quae reliqua 
sunt (Uiipxig, 1869). and rev, by Brins in the KriU VierUljakr- 
schrift (1870), xi. 471 sqq.; lainrt, Das Ediclum Perpetuum: ein 
Versuch su desun WiederhersIslluHg (Leipxig, 1883), and ed., 1907 
(French ed. translation by Peltier, 2 vols., 1901 -3). The last gained 
the " Savigny Foundation Prise " offered by the Munich Academy 
in 18112 for the best restitution of the formulae at Juban's Edict, 
but goes far beyond the limited subject prescrihed; se* Brlnx's 
report upon it to the Academy in the ZeUschr. d. Sav. SHfl. (i88.t), 
voL iv. Ram. AbtksU. 164 ec|q. See Karlowa, Rdm. Reehtsgite^ ‘ 
628-41; Krllger, Gesrfi. d. (^KeRrii, 84 sqq. 
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give lii» reasons, reduced it to writing and sent it to the court 
under seal, Augustus does not seem to have contemplated the 
possibility of conflicting responses being tendered from two or more 
lurists e(]uaUy privileged. It was an awkward predicament lor a 
judge to be placed in. Hadrian solved the difficulty by declaring 
that in such a casi' llie judge should be entitled to use his own 
discretion.* That on receiving a response with winch he was dis- 
satisheit he coulil go on calling for others until he got one to his 
mind, and then pronounce judgment in accordance with it on the 
ground that there was diiierence of opinion, is extremely unlikely. 

more probable explanation of Hadrian's rescript is, that the 
number of patented rraiponding counsel was very limited ; that a 
judge, if he desired their assistance, was required liy this rescript 
to consult them all {quorum omnium si, &c.); that, if they were 
unanimous, but only then, tlicir opinion had force of statute (fcgts 
vicem optinot) ; and that when they diflcred the judge must decide 
for himself. 

Constitutions of the Em^ors .'—Gains and Ulpian concur in 
holding that every imperial constitution, whether 111 the shape of 
, resenpt. decree or edict, had the force oi statute. It may 
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be that by the time of Ulpian tliat was the prevailing 
opinion; but modern critici.sm is disposed to regard 
the dictum of Gains, written in the time of Antoninus Pius, as 
coloured by his Asiatic notions, and not quite accurate so far at 
least as the edicts were concerned. Apart from executive laws 
{tents datao), the early imperial edicts were theoretically rather 
part of the jus honorarium. As supreme magistrate the emperor 
liad the same jus tdieendi that consuls and praetors had had before 
him, and used it as they did to indicate some course of action he 
meant to adopt and follow or some lelief he proposed to grant. 
His edicts were as a rule drawn up in writing in the imperial council 
and publicly notified in all parts of the iimpirc. ills range, of 
course in respect of his tmfierium, was much greater than that of 
the praetors had been ; fur his authority endured fur life, and 
extended over the whole Empire and every dqiartmcnt of govem- 
munt Uut in principle, it is thought, bis successor on the throne 
was no inori! bound to adopt any oi his edicts than a praetor was to 
adopt those of his predecessors. That it was not unusual for an edict 
to bo ronewetl, and that it occasionally happened that the renewal 
was not by the immediate successor of its original author, are 
manifest from various passages in the texts. Sometimes, when its 
utility bad stood the test of years, it was transmuted into a senatus- 
coiisiilt; this fact proves of itself that an edict per se had not the 
effect of statute. But their adoption by a succession of two or 
three sovereigns, whose reigns were of average duration, may have 
been held sufficient to give them the character of consuetudinary 
law ; and, by a not unnatural process, unreflecting public opinion 
may have come to impute force of statute to the edict itself rather 
than to the tonga consuetndo that followed on it. thus paving the 
way for the assertion by the sovereigns of the later Empire of an 
absolute right of legislation, and for the recognition of the lex 
edtetalis as the only form of statute. 

The imperial rescripts and decrees {rescripta. decreta) appiu'- 
ctttly acquired force of law {legis vtcem obtineni) pretty early in 
- the Empire, and their operation was not theoretically 

Kewipu limited to the lifetime of the jirince from whom they 
Docrass proceeded. But they wen- not direclly acts of 

legislation. In both the emperor theoretically did no 
more than authoritatively interpret existing law, although the 
boundary between interpretation and new law, sometimes diflicult 
to define, was not always closely adhered to. Thus the decretum 
Hard, penalising proced'un- by self-help, and the epistula Itadriani, 
introducing the beneftcium dtvisionis among co-sureties, are notable 
instances of authoritative interpretation. The rescript was strictly 
a written answer by the emperor to a {letition, cither by an official 
or a private party, for an instruction as to how the law was to be 
applied in any particular case to the facts set forth; when the 
answer was in a separate writing it was usually spoken of as an 
eptstula; when noted at the toot of the application its technical 
name was subseriptio. But sometimes also general orders of the 
emperors addressed to some official and intended for a province or 
particular community were classetl under the head of rescripts. 
Thf decree was the emperor's ruling, orally announced, in a case 
submitted to lum judicially ; it might be when it had been brought 
before him in tlic first instance extra ordtnem. or when it had been 
removed by suppticatio from an inferior court in its earliest stage, 
or when it came before him by appeal. Such decrees were duly 

* Gains, i. 7 • Justinian, Inst. i. 2, § 8. The passages from 
Boinpoaius in Big. i. 2, 2, §| 48, 40 arc of doubtful meaning, and 
difloeent interpretations of them have been given. Cf. ^hm. 
hulitutionen (translation by I-edlie, 2nd ed.). p. 97 ; Girard, Manuet, 
p. 70 ; Kipp, Gesckichtt d. Quelten, p. go. 

*Gm. i. 5; Utp., in Dtg., i. 4, fr. .1, § i : Mommsen, Kilm. 
Staidtreckt. ii. 843 seq. ; Wlassak, Mrff. Studten eur Theone der 
Sttktsqwtttn im Zeitatter d. htass, ]urist*n‘{Ct».Xs,l^q) ; A, Bernice 
(crit. wlassak), in Zeitsekr. a. Xav. SHft. (1883), vi. Mm. 
Abtheil, 203 ”«)■; Karlowa, JUm. Riehlsgtseh. 1 . f 83; Kipp, 
fton, 30 seq. 


recorded and kept apud acta. It was theoretically as a judge that 
the emperor pronounced bis decree, though in practice he some¬ 
times went beyond the case in hand, evolving new doctrines, fto- 
ceeding as it did from the fountain of authoritative interpretation, 
the decree had a value far beyond that of the sentence of an in¬ 
ferior court (which was law only as between the parties), and formed 
a precedent which governed' all future cases mvolving the same 
question. Those rescripts and decrees constituted one of the most 
important sources of tiie law during the first three centuries of 
the Empire, and were elaborated with the assistance of the most 
eminent jurists of the day, the rescripts being the special charge 
of the magisier libellorum. From the time of the Gordiaiis to tliat of 
the abdication of Diocletian they were almost the only cluuincl 
of the JUS sertptum that remained. 

A fourth class of imperial constitutions were the so-called mandata. 
These, however, were mainly of the nature of instructions 
by the emperors to individual imperial officials, similar to 
edicts, and dealt with public law for the most part. 

Professional Jurisprudence. —The present period of legal history 
is by modern writers sometimes called " the classical age of juris¬ 
prudence,” though that term is more usually and correctly _ 
restricted to the years between Hadrian and the close of 
Severus Alexander's reign. It has been called ” cla.ssical," “ 
on the analogy of the Augustan age of literature, from tlie celebrity 
of the jurists who flourished during it and the scientific pre-eminence 
of their works. For accounts of the great jurists, see articles Gaius, 
&c., and also H. J. Roby’s Introduction to the Study of Justiman's 
Digest " and Professor Karlowa's Recbtsgeschichte.* For an account 
of the extant remains of their writings, such as the Institutes of 
Gaius, the Rules of Ulpian. the Sentences of Paul and a variety 
of other works, reference may be made to Muirhead's Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Home, where a brief account of the 
jurists is also given.* 

ii. Substantive Changes in the Law, 

Concession of Peculiar Privileges to Soldiers. —While'the 
period with which we are dealing .saw the substantial disappear¬ 
ance of the distinction between citizen and peregrin, it witnessed 
the expansion of another—-that between soldiers and civilians 
{niilites, pagani). The most remarkable effluxes of the jus 
militare (as it is sometimes called) were the military testament 
and the castrense peculium. The first was practically mniteuy 
exempted from all the rules of the jus civile and the Testa- 
praetors’ edict alike as to the form and substance of •“entt. 
last wills. It might be in writing, by word of mouth, 
by the unspoken signs perhaps of a dying man ; all that was 
required was the voluntas .so manifested as not to be mistaken. 
More extraordinary still—it was sastained even though its 
provisions ran counter to the most cherished rules of the common 
law. Contrary to the maxim that no man could dispense with 
the institution of an heir or die partly testate and partly in¬ 
testate, a soldier might dispose of part of his estate by testament 
with or without nomination of an heir, and leave the rest to 
descend to his heirs ab intestate. Contrary also to the maxim 
semel heres semper heres, he might give his estate to A. for life 
or for a term of years, or until the occurrence of some event, 
with remainder to B. Contrary to the general rule, a Latin 
or peregrin, or an unmarried or married but childless person, 
might take an inheritance or a bequest from a soldier as freely 
as could a citizen with children. His testament, in so far as 
it disposed only of bona castrensia, was not alTected by capitis 
deminutio minima. It was not invalidated by praeterition of 
sui heredcs, nor could they challenge it because they had less 
under it than their “ legitim ” ; nor could the instituted heir 
claim a Falridian fourth, even though nine-tenths of the 
succession had been assigned to legatees. Finally, a later 
testament did not nullify an earlier one, if it appeared to be 
the intention of the soldier testator that they should be read 
together. 

• Cambridge. 1884, chaps, ix.-xv. 

‘Leipzig, 1883, i. §§ 87-92. also Kruger, Geschichte d. 

Quetten, §§ 18-27, and, fat the period from Augustus to Hadrian, 
Bremer, Jurisprudentia Antehadriana, ii.- 

• Edited by Goudy, 1889, H 6>-6S. See also Kriiger, Ge- 
schiehte d. Quetten, 18-27; Len*l. Palingenesia Juris CiviKs 
(2 vula., Leipzig, i888-8g), a work which contains all the texts of 
the ante-Justinian jurists, as contained in the' Digest and other 
sources, arranged systematically, with valuable critical and explana¬ 
tory notes, but excluding the Institutes of Gaius, Paul's Sentences 
and Ulpian’s Rules. 
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All this is remarkable, manifesting a spirit very difierent from 
that which animated the common law of testaments. True, it was 
a principle with the jurists of the classical period tliat the aoluntatis 
ratio was to be given efiect to in the interpretation of testamentary 
writings ; but that was on the condition that the requirements of 
law as to form and substance had been scrupulously observed. But 
in the military testament positive rules were made to yield to the 
voluntas in all respects: the will was almost absolutely'uiifcttered. 
Roman law in this matter gave place to natural law. One would 
have expected the influence of so great a change to have manifested 
itself by degrees in the ordinary law of testaments ; yet it is barely 
visible. In a few points the legislation of Constantine, Theodosius II. 
and J ustiniun relaxed the strictness of the old rules ; but there 
was never any approach to the recognition of the complete supre¬ 
macy of the voluiuas. In the Corpus Juris the contrast between the 
iestanuutum paganum and the testamentum militarc was almost as 
marked as in the days of Trajan. The latter was still a privileged 
deed, whose use was conhned to a soldier actually on service, and 
if he receivwl an honourable discharge, for twelve months after lus 
retirement. 

The pecuhum castrense had a wider influence ; for it was the first 
of a series ol amendments that vastly diminished the importance 
of the patria polestas on its patrimonial side. It had 
Pecmium origin in a constitution of Augustus granting to 
Caatreuse. f^njfamilias on service the right to dispose by testament 
of what they had acquired in the active exercise of their profession 
tquod in sastris uih/uisteranl).' But it soon went much further. 
Confined at first to pltt/amilias on actual service, the privilege was 
extended by Hadrian to those who had obtained honourahledischarge. 
The same emperor allowed them not merely to test on their pecuhum 
castrensc, but to manumit inter vivos slaves that formed part of it; 
and by a little step further the classical jurists recognised their right 
to dispose of it onerously or gratuitously inter vivos. In the 3rd 
century the range of it was extended so ns to include not only 
the soldier's psy and prize, but all that had come to him, directly 
or indirectly, in connexion with his profession—his outfit, gifts 
made to him during his service, legacies from comrades and so on. 
All this was in a high degree subversive ol the doctrines of the 
common law. It may almost be called revolutionary ; for it in¬ 
volved in the first place the recognition ol the right of a person 
alieni juris to make a testament as if he were sui juris, and in 
the sccimd place the recognition of a separate estate in a. jiliustami- 
lias which he might deal with independently of his paterfamilias, 
which could not be touched by the latter's creditors, and which he 
was not even bound to collate (or bnng into hotch-pot) on claiming a 
share of his father's succession. The radical right of the parent, 
however, was rather suspended than extinguished ; for. if the 
soldier son died intestate, the right of the paterfamilias revived ; 
he took his son's belongings, not as his heir appropriating an in¬ 
heritance, but as his paterfamilias reclaiming a peculium.* 

The Family.—The legislative efforts of Augustus to encourage 
marriage, to which persons of position showed a remarkable distaste. 

have already been mentioned. The relation of husband 
Family required no more for its creation 

RaMlolu, deliberate interchange ol nuptial consent, although 
ill certain cases some act indicative of change of life, such as the 
bride's home-coming to her husband's house, was regarded as 
the criterion of completed marriage.* But it was rarely accom¬ 
panied with manus. So repugnant was such subjection to patrician 
ladies that tliev declined to submit to confarreate nuptials ; and so 
great consequently became the difficulty of finding persons qualified 
by confarreate birth to fill the higher priesthoods that early in the 
Empire it had to bt) decreed that confarreation should in future be 
productive of *b< 7WI*,« only quoad sacra, and should not make the 
wife a member of her husband's family. Manus by a year's unin¬ 
terrupted cohabitation was long out of date in the time of Cams ; 
and although that by coemption w.as still in use in his time, it 
was'almost unknown by the end of the period. Husband and 
wife therefore had their separate estates, the common establish¬ 
ment being maintained by the husband, with the assistance ol the 
revenue of the wife's dowry (ifos)—an institution which received 
much attention at the hands of the jurists, and was to some extent 
regulated by statute. IMvorce (cither of common consent or by 
repudium by either spouse) was unfortunately very common ; it 

was lawful even without any assignable cause ; when blame attachetl 

to either spouse, he or she suffered deprivation to some extent of the 
nuptial provisions, but there were no other penal conseouencss. 

Not only in the case of a fttiusfamilias who had adopted a 
milit.irv career, but in all directions, there was manifested a strong 
tendency to place restrictions on the exercise of the patria polestas. 
This was due in a great degree to the hold that the principles of 
natural law were gaining within the Roman system, perliaps due 


to the fact that the emperors, having succeeded to the ceasodal 
re^men morum, allowed these princi^es freely to influence their 
edicts and rescripts. Exposure of an infant was still apparently 
allowed ; but aparent was no longer permitted, even in the character 
of household judge, to put his ton to death or cruelly ill-treat him ; 
in fact his prerogative was limited to moderate chastisemrat, the 
law requiring, in the case of a grave offence that merited severer 
punishment, that he should bring his child before the competent 
magistrate. His right of sale, in like manner, was permitted aa\j 
when he was in great poverty and unable to maintain them, wliin 
their impignoration by him was prohibited under pain of banishment. 

Except in the solitary case of a son who was a soldier, a paltr- 
familias was still recognized as in law the owner of all the earninn 
and other acquisitions of his children in potestate ; bat the old rule 
still remained that for their civil debts lie was not liable beyond 
the amount of the fund he had advanced them to deal with as dt 
facto their own (pecuHum profecticium). except when he had derived 
advantage from their contract or had expressly or by implication 
authorized them to enter into it as his agents. To the party with 
whom he had contracted a filiusfamilias was himself liable as fully 
as if he had been a paterfamilias, with one exception, namely, when 
his debt was lor borrowed money ; in that case, with some very 
reasonable qualifications, it was derlared by the well-known Mace¬ 
donian senatiisconsult (of the time of Vespasian) that the lender 
should not be entitled to recover paj'ment, even after his borrower 
had become s«i juris by his father's death. Between a father and 
his emancipated son there was. and always had been, perfect free¬ 
dom of contract; but so was there now between a father and hie 
soldier son in any matter relating to the peculium easirense, evoa 
though the son was in potestate. What is still more remarkable is 
that the new sentiment which was operating on the jus eivilt 
admitted the possibility of natural obligation between paterfamilias 
and pliusfamilias even in reference to the peculium profecticium, 
which, though incapable of direct enforcement by action, was yet 
to some extent recognized and given effect to indirectly. 

In the matter of guardianship, while the tutory of pupils was 
carefully maintained and the law in rcjjard to it materially amended 
during the period under review (particularly by a Knatusconsult 
generally referred to as the Oratio divi Severi, prohibiting aliena¬ 
tion of the ward's property without judicial authority), that of 
women above the age of piipillarity gradually disappeared.* The 
guardianship or curatory {cura) of minors above pupillarity owed 
its establishment as a general doctrine to Marcus Aurelius. The 
Plaetorian law • of the middle of the 6th century of the city had 
indeed imposed penalties on those taking undue advantage of the 
inexperience of minors, i.e. persons sui juris under the age of twenty- 
five ; and from that time the praetors were in the habit of granti^ 
restitutio in integrum in cases of lesion and appointing curators to act 
with such persons for the protection of their interests in particular 
affairs. But it was Marcus Aurelius that first made curatory a 
general permanent office, to endure in the ordinary case until the 
ward attained majority. The powers, duties and responsibilities 
of such curators became a matter for careful and elaborate defini¬ 
tion and regulation by the jurists, whose exposition indeed of the 
law of guardianship generally, whether by tutors or curaton, has 
found wide acceptance in modern systems of Jurisprudence. 

The Law of Succession and particularly Testamentary Trusts.— 
There were far more positive changes in me law of succession th a n 
in either that of property or that of obligation. The rise 
and progress of the military testament has already been 
explained. The testament of the common law was still 
ostensibly that per aes et hbram ; but the practice of 
granting bonorum possessio secundum tahulas to the persons named 
as heirs in any testamentary instrument that bore outside the 
requisite number of sials led, from the time of Antoninus Pina, 
to the frequent neglect of the time-honoured formalities of the 
familiae maneipatio and nuncupatio testamenti. It was his rescript, 
formerly mentioned, declaring that an heir-at-law should no longer 
be entitled to dispute the last wishes of a testator on the technical 
ground of non-compliance with the purely formal requirements 
of the law, that practically established what Justinian calls the 
praetorian testament. 

One of the commonest provisions in the testaments of the period 
was the ftdeicommissum,—u request by the testator to his heir to 
enter on the inheritance and thereafter denude wholly or partially 
in favour of a third pMty^ It was introduced in the time of 
Augustus by (it is said by Thcophilus) a testator who had married 
a peregrin wife, and desired thus indirectly to give to his peregrin 
children the succession which, as not being citizens, they could 
neither take ab intestato nor os his direct testamentary heirs.* ib 
probably soon found imitators, and their number must have rapidly 
multipUed once the emperor, shocked at the perfidy of a trustee 


I Inst. ii. iz pr. . „ vr 1 j u u 

•This was altered by Justinian's ii*th Novel, under which a 
paterfamilias taking any part of a deceased son’s estate did so as his 

neir: see infra, p. S 73 ' . , ... 

• Some writers take the view that such act was always essentiaL 

See Girard, Manuel, 4th ed. p. 151. 


* xxvti. ofr. I, I s. ' 

* Also sometimes called fez Laetoria. See, «.#. reference to a 
recently discovered papyrus in Z. d. Sac. Slift. zxu. 170. 

* Fideicimmitsa, os informal requests to heirs or legatees to hand 
over what they received to third parties, were laown eorUer thu. 
Augustus, but hod no legal force. 
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iwbo had iailod th comply with the request o< his testator, indicated 
his approval of the new mstitutiun by remitting the matter to the 
consuls of the day, with instructions to do m the circumstances 
what they thought just. So quickly did it establish itself in public 
favour, and so numerous did the questions become as to the con¬ 
struction and fullilnient of testamentary trusts, that under Claudius 
It was found necessary to institute a court specially charged with 
their adjudication—that of the praetor ftdetcommissartus. 

The employment of a trust as a means of benefiting those who 
were undiT disi|ualiftcations as heirs or legatees, as, for example, 
persons who had no leslamonti faciio, women incapacitated by the 
Voronian law, unmarried and married but childless persons in¬ 
capacitated by the luliaii and Papia-J’oppaean law, and so on, was 
in lime prohibited by statute; but that did not afiect its general 
popularity, hor, whether what was contemplated was a tronsfer 
of the universal keredilas or an aliquot part of it to the beneficiary 
(ftdeieommiMuiti hereditatis), or only of some particular thing 
(ftdetcommiesum rei .fingulurts), a testamentary trust had various 
advantages over either a direct institution dr a direct bequest 
(tegalum}. Still the imposition upon the heir of a trust in favour of 
a beneficiary, whether it required him to denude of the whole or 
only a (lart of the inheritance, did not in theory deprive him of his 
character of heir or relieve him of the responsibilities of the position ; 
and at common law therefore be was entitled to decline the suc¬ 
cession, oftim to the great prejudice of the beneficiary. In order 
to avoid such a mischance, and at the same time to regulate their 
relations inter se and towards debtors and creditors of tlie testator, 
it became the practice for the parties to enter mto stipulatory 
arrangements about the matter; but these were to some extent 
rendered superfluous by two senatusconsults, the Trebellian in the 
time of Nero and tlie Pegasian in that of Vespasian, which not only 
secured the beneficiary against the trustee's (i.e. the heir's) repudia¬ 
tion of the inheritance, but also protected the latter from all risk 
of loss where he was trustee and nothing more, and enabled the 
former to treat directly with debtors and creditors of the testator 
and himself ingather the corixireal items of the inheritance. 

It was one of the advantages of a trust-bequest, whether universal 
or singular, that it might be conferred in a codicil, even though 
unconfirmed by any relative testament. The codicil (codtctUi), also 
an invention of the time of Augustus, was a deed of a very simple 
nature. Though in the later Empire it n-quired to be formally 
attested by at least five witnesses, it was at first quite informal. 
It was inappropriate cither for disherison of sm or institution of an 
heir; bat if confirmed by testament, either prior or jiostcrior to 
im date, it might contain direct bequests, manumissions, nomina¬ 
tions of tutors, and the like, and whether confirmed or unconfirmed 
might, as stated, be utilised as a vehicle for trust-gifts. Latterly 
It was held operative, even in the absence of a testament, the trusts 
contained in it being regarded as burdens on the heir-at-law. 

The most important changes in the law of intestate succession 
daring the period were those accomplished by the Tertullian and 
Oiqihitian senatusconsults, fruits of that respect for the precepts of 
natural law which in so many directions was modifying the doctrines 
of the jus civile. The first was passed in the reign of Hadrian, the 
.second in the year 178, under Marcus Aurelius. Down to the time 
of the 7 'ertullian senatusconsult a mother and her child by a marriage 
that was nnaccompuied witli munus stood related to each other 
only as cognates. Ixiing in law members of different families ; con¬ 
sequently their chance of succession to each other was remote, being 
postponed to that of their respective agnates. The purpose of the 
senatusconsult was to prefer a mother to all agnates of her deceased 
ehild except father and brother and sister; father and brother 
excluded her ; but with a sister of the deceased, and in the absence 
■ of father or brother, she shared equally. While there can be little 
doubt that it was considerations of natural law that dictated this 
amendment, yet its authors wore too timid to justify it on the 
abst^t principle of commbn humanity, and so they confined its 
applicatinn to women who had the jus iiberorum, i.e. to women of 
free birth who were mothers of three children and freedwomen 
who were mothers of four, thus making it ostensibly a reward of 
fertility. The Orphitian senatusconsult was the counterpart cd the 
Tertullian. It gave children, whether legitimate or illegitimate, a 
right of succession to th'nr mother in preference to all her agnates; 
and subsequent constitutions extended the principle, admitting 
lawful children to the inheritance not only of their maternal grand¬ 
parents but also to that td their paternal ^andmothcr. 

iii. Judicial Procedure. 

The Formular System.' —The ordinary procedure during the 
greater part of the first three centuries of the Empire was still 
Purmulmr ; it commenced before the praetor (m jure) 

Sytiem. concluded before a judge or judges (f« judicio). 

But the legis tchouet had with a few exceptiems given place 
to praetorian formulae. Under the sacramental system parties, 


* See Keller (as tm p. jsy. n.), H Bethmann-HoUweg (as 

in same note), vol. fl. H 81-87! Bekker fas in same note), \w. i. 
..chaps. 4-7. vol, fl. chaps. r$, 19. 20; Baitm, Geteh. d. rdm. RteUs 
(i^Bcrlin, 1884). vd. i. H 201-215. 
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and particularly the plaintiff, had themselves to formulate in 
statutory or traditional words oi style the matter in controversy 
between them; and as they formulated, so did it go for trial to 
centumviral court or judex, with the not mfrequent result that it 
was then all too late discovered that tlie real point in the case had 
been missed. Under the formular system parties were free to 
represent their plaint and defence to the praetor in any words .they 
pleased, the plaintiff asking for a formula and usually indicating 
the style on the album that he thought would suit his purpose, and 
the defendant demanding when necessary an exception, i.e. a plea 
in defence, cither praetorian or statutory, that, without traversing 
the facts or law of the plaintiff's case, avoided his demand on grounds 
of equity or public policy or the like. It was for tlie praetor to 
consider and determine whether the action or exception should or 
should not be granted, and, if granted, whether it should be accord¬ 
ing to the style exhibited on the album or according to a modification 
of it. The result he embodied in a written and signed appointment 
of a judge, whom he instructed what he had to tr>’, and empowered 
to pronounce a finding either condemning or acquitting the defendant. 
Tlii.s writing was the lormula. 

Although it was not until the early Empire tliat this system of 
civil procedure attained its full development, yet it had begun 
between one and two centuries before the fall of the Republic. 
Gaius ascribes its introduction and definitive establishment to the 
lex A ebutia and two j udiciary laws of the time of Augustus, formerly 
mentioned (supra, pp. 98, 124). The Aebutian law, of which 
unfortunately we know very little, is generally supposed to have 
empowered the praetors (t) to devise a simpler form of procedure 
for causes already cognizable per legts acitonem, (2) to devise 
forms of action to meet eases not cognizable under the older sy.stem, 
and (3) themselves to fOrmulate the issue and reduce it to writing. 
It was by no means so radical a change as is sometimes suppased. 
There were formulae employed by the peregrin praetor before it 
and also perhaps something analogous thereto by the urban praetor. 
There were also formulae of a kind employed both in the procedure 
per judicis pnstulationem and in that per coudictionem. The differ¬ 
ence between the latter and the lormulae of the Aebiitiaii system 
was that they were in part mere echoes of the statutory words of 
style uttered by the plaintiff, and that they were not written but 
spoken in the hearing of witnesses. 

A large proportion of the personal actions of the formular system 
were evolved out of the legis a tio per condtclionem. The sequence 
of operations may have been something like this. Taking 
the simplest form of it. the action for certa pecunia under 
the Silian law, the first step was to drop the formal con- , 

dicito from which it derived its character of legis actio, thus 
avoiding a delay of thirty days; the plaintiff stated his de¬ 
mand in informal words, and, if the defendant denied indebtedness, 
the praetor straightway formulated a written appointment of and 
instruction to a judge, emlxidymg in it the issue in terms sub¬ 
stantially the same as those he would have employed under the 
earlier procedure ;—“ Titius be judge. Should it appear that 
N. N. ought to nay (dare oportere) so.ixjo sesterces to .A. A., in tlial 
sum condemn N. N. to A. A.; • should it so not apjiear, acquit him." 
Tliis was no longer the legis actio per candictionem, becanse what 
hod made it legis arlio was gone, but the eimdictio certae pecuniae 
of the formular system. The condictio triticaria of the same system 
ran on the same lines; " Titius be judge. Should it appear that 
N. N. ought to give A. A. the slave Sticlnis, then, whatever be 
the value oi the dave, in that condemn N. N. to A. A.," and so on. 
In each of these examples the formula included only two of the 
four principal clauses that might find place in it •—an " intention " 
and a "condemnation." The matter of claim in both cases was 
certain,—so much money in one. a slave in the other ; but, while 
in the first the condemnation also was certain, in the second it was 
uncertain. What if the claim also was uncertain,—say a share 
of the profits of a joint adventure assured by stijiulation ? 
It was perhaps competent for the plaintiff to specify a definite 
sum, and claim that as due to him ; but it was very hazardous, 
for unless he was able to prove the debt to the last sesterce he lost 
his case. To obviate the risk of such fulure (he praetors devised 
the actio ex stipulatu. whose formula commenced with a " demon¬ 
stration ” or indication oi the cause of action, and whose " inten¬ 
tion " referred to it and was conceived indefinitely; " Titius be 
judge. Whereas A, A, stipulated with N, N. for a share of the 
profits of a joint adventure, whatever in respect thereof N. N. ought 
to give to or do for (dare faerre oportet) A. A., in the money amount 


* In the typical Roman styles of actions the plaintiff was 
usualty called Aulas Agerins and the defendant Numerius 
Negidius. 

k Gaius enumerates them as demanslralio, intentio, aijudicoHo 
and condemnatto, and describes their several functions in iv. §§ 39-4.t- 
The intentio and condemnatio were much the most impw^t. 
the others being emjffoyed only in cortiun kinds of actions. 
Besides these a formuia might be preceded by a praeseriptio 
(Gai. iv. $1 130-137), and have mcorporatea in it fictions 
32-38), exceptions (U I>S-I 25 ). nnd replications, duplications. 
&c. (§$ 126-129). 
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thereof condemn N. N.,” and «o on.’ Once this point was attained 
further progress was comparatively easy, the iway being open for 
the construction of formulae upon illiquid claims arising from trans¬ 
actions in wh ch the practice of stipulation gradually dropped out 
of use, till at last the bonof fUlei fudteia were reached, marked by 
the pre.senoe in the intention “ of the words ex fide bona— 

whatever in respect thereof N. N, ought in good faith togivetoor 
do for A. A." , 

In the case of real actions the transition from the legis oelinHes 
to the formulae followed a different course. The Aebutian law, 
while sanctioning the competency of formulae, did not 
interfere with the procedure per saexamentum when 
reference was to lie to the centiimviral court on a ques¬ 
tion of qiilritarian right. In the time of Cicero that court 
was apparently still in full activity (supra), but by that 
of Gains, owing, it is supposed, to the Julian laws having made for¬ 
mulae in most cases compulsory, it was rarely resorted to except 
for trial of questions of inheritance. In his time questions of 
property were raised either per spnnsionem or per formulam pelt- 
turiam. The procedure hy sponsion may he regarded as a sort of 
britlge lielweeii the sacramental process and the ^aititory vindi- 
catio. In it the questirm of real right was determined only in¬ 
directly. The plaintiff required (lie defendant to give him Ids 
stipulatory promise to pay a nominal sum of twenty-five sesterces 
in the event of the tiling in dispute bi'ing found to belong to the 
former; and al the same time the defendant gave sureties for its 
transfer to the plaintiff, with ail fruits and profits, in the same 
event. The formula tliat was adjusted and remitted to a judge 
raised ex fae.ie only liie simple question whether the twenty-five 
sreterces were due or not • the action was in form a personal, not a 
real one, and was therefore appropriately remitted to a single judex 
instead of to the centumviral tribunal. But judgment on it could 
be reached onlv through means of a finding (irnfentinjon the question 
of real right; it it was for the plaintiff, he did not claim the amount 
of the sponsion, but the thing which had been found to be his ; 
and, if the defendant delawd to deliver it, with its fruits and pro¬ 
fits. the plaintiff had recourse against the latter's sureties. The 
petitory formula was undoubtedly of later intrwluction and much 
more straightforward. Like the condretio certae pecuniae, it con¬ 
tained only " intention ” and " condemnation." It ran tiius ; 
" Titius be judge. Should it appear that the slave Stichus, about 
whom this action has been raised, belongs to A. A. in quixitary 
right, then, unless the slave be restored, whatever be his value, 
in that you will condemn N. N. to A. A.; should it not so appear, 
you will acquit iiim.” 

The formulae given alxive, whether applicalde to real or personal 
actions, are so many illustrations of the class known as formulae 
Parm ime *" f”® cnnceptae. The characteristic of 

such a formula was that it contained in the " intention " 
IttloBtum ** following— ejus esse ex jure QuiriHum. 

eonceptme /'’’nasfarr oportere,* dare oportere, dare facere oporiere, 
'or damnum decidere oportere,' Such words were em¬ 
ployed wliere the right to be vindicated or the obligation to 
rie enforced had its sanction directly in the jus civile whether 
in the shape of statute, consuetude or interpretation. Where, on 
the other hand, the right or obligation had its sanction solely 
from the praetor’s edict, special fomulae had to he framed. The 
actions employed in such cases wore actiones funs konorarii, and 
fhesc either actiones utiles or actiones in factum. The first were 
adaptations of actions of the jus civile to cases that did not pro¬ 
perly fall within them; the second were actions entirely of prae¬ 
torian devising, for the protection of rights or redress of wrongs 
unknown to the jus civile.* 

’ This actio ex sHpulalu used to be regarded as nothing more than 
a vaiiety of the condiclio incerfi. It is doubtful, however, whether 
in the condictiones incerti (e.g. the condiclio furtiva) there was atiy 
demonstratio. Sec Girard, Manuel, p. 0i4n. 2 and 3 and authorities 
there cited. 

• Employed in the divisory actions, i:e. for dividing common 
property, partitioning an inheritance, or settling boundaries; the 
demand was that the judge should adjudicate (or assign) to each of 
the parties such a snare as he thought just. See Lrael, ’Edict. 
PerM. 2nd cd. pp. 202, 205. 

• Employed in certain actidns upon delict, where the old penalties 
of deare, slavery or lalion had in practice, or by the praetor’s 
authority, been transmuted into money payments, and the de¬ 
fendant consequently called upon to pay penal’ damages. Accord¬ 
ing to Lend, Ed. Perp. 2nd efl. p. 287, the form dan facere praestart 
oimdere was probably used in actions pro soda. 

<’These latter have an analogy to the English "action on the 
case.” In a few insttances there was both civil and practoiiin 
remedy for the same wrong; for Gaius observes (iv. 47) that in 
commodate and dej^it Imin of the borrower oT demodfar^ to 
return the thing leufto or deposited wifh'him gave rise to actions 
that might be formulated either in jus or in factum. In the same 
section he gives the stylefi of actiones depoeiti in jus and in jacipm 
coneeptae ; their comparison is instru£tive. ’The fOrmuIa in factum 
must almost certainly have been the earlier and shows, it is thought. 
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l/iOis actio my be trw^ted as analogous or adapted -actson. 
i.e. Malogt)us to a direct action. Whon* a direct acuon waa in¬ 
applicable to particular cases or persons, according to 
the terms of a kx, edict, &c., the praetor ireqvently 
adapted the statute, Ac., to luch cases and persona by 
granting au aetto uiiUs. He did so where he thought niim to be 
wi^inthe spirit though not the letter of the law. He ctiected liia 
<W]ect commonly by a modification of the regular formula eitl^ 
objectively, as by adding, or omitting, or altering words, or sub- 
j^ively by transix»sing names of parljos. Hut sometimes also 
the adaptation was made by the introduction of a legal Action into 
the regular lormula, and in this case the action was called ttiihs 
ficiitia or simply fivtttia. J he actiones utiies might, therefore, be of 
two kinds. ordiDury and fictitious. U hose of common occurrence 
early became stereotyped in tlie Edict and even got special names. 

As illustrations of an ordinary actio utihs, in which the formula 
was objectively modihed, reicrchoe may be made te the numcrouH 
actions for wrongful damage to property under the lex 
Aquilitt. Thus this statute in its first cliaptiT used the ""“"y- 
term occidere, which means killing hy a physical act of violence 
(corpore corpon), but to meet casi-s of kUhng without violence 
(f.g. by poison) the praetors simply substituted the words merits 
causam praestare for occidere in the formula. As illustrations of 
an ordinarv echo ultiis with subjective transposition of names, we 
may mention the actio PutHiana applicable to a purchaser of the 
bankrupt estate of a living debtor, the action by an assignee of a 
debt against the debtor, and tlie action of a procurator suing for 
his jirincijial. In these the names of the bankrupt, cedent and 
principal respectively appeared in the tntenlw, while the plaintiff's 
name was inserted in tlie condemnatto. 

Eesort to a fiction is sometimes said to be a confession of weaknKis, 
and adversely criticised accordingly. Hut every amendment on 
the law is an admission of defect in what is being amended; , 
and if was in sympathy with the spirit of Koman juris- 
prudence, when it found an action too narrow in its do- 
tinition, to include some new cose that ought to fail witliin it. 
rather by feigning that the now case was the same ns the old, to 
bring it within the scope of the existing and familiar action, than 
to cause disturbance by either altering the definition of the latter 
or introducing an entirely new remedy. A honornm possessor 
held a position unknown to the jus civile ; he was not an lieir, and 
therefore not entitled offhand to employ the actions cutnpetent 
to an heir, eitlii’T lor recovering the property of the defunct or 
proceeding against his ilebtors. Tlie jiraetoi could have had no 
difficulty in devising new actions to meet his case; but lie prelcrred 
the simpler expedient of adapting to it an heir’s actions, by intro¬ 
ducing into the formula a fiction of civil heirship; so he did with the 
bonorum emptor or purchaser of a deceased bankrupt's estate at 
the sale of it in mass by his creditors. A peregrin could not sue 
or be sued for the penalties imposed for theft or culpable damage 
to property, for tiic XII. Tables and the Aquihan law applied only 
to citisens ; but he could both sue and be sued under cover of a 
fiction of citirenship. A man who had acquired a res manetpi on 
a good title, but without taking a convcj'unce by mancipation or 
surrender in court, if he was dispossessed before he hod completed 
his usucapion, could not sue a rei vindicalw for its recovery, for 
he was not in a jiosition to affirm that he was quiritorian owner; 
neither, for the same reason, could a man who in good faith and on 
a sufficient title had acquired a thing from one who was not in a 
position to alienate it. But in both cases the praetor granted him 
what was in effect a rei vindicatio proceeding ona fictionoicomple^ 
usucapion—the Publician action referred to on p. 5; 6. These are 
examples of actiones petitiae —actions of the jus civile adapted by 
this very simple expedient to cases to which otherwise they would 
have been inapplicable, and forming one of the most important 
varietioi of the actiones utiles. 

Quite different was the course of procedure in the aslienet in 
factum, whose number and varieties were practically unlimited, 
although for the most port granted in pursuance of the praetor’s 
promise in the edict that under such and such circnmsttnccs he 
would make a remit to a judex (judicium dabo),* and foraulated in 
accordance with the relative skeleton styla also puUiihad on the 
album. A great number of them came to be known oy qiecial names, 
as, for example, the actio de dole, actio nsgotiomm gestorum. aetto 
hypolhecaria, actio de pecunia conslituta, actio vt bonorum raptorum, 
actio de superjicie, Ac.—the generic name actio in factum being 
usually confined to the innominate ones. Their formulae, unlike 
those in jus conceptac, submitted ho question of legal right lor the 


that deposit and commodate were enforced (perhaps first by the 
peregrin praetdr) hy means of edicts before being admitted into 
the ^civile. ' 

* Examples; " Si quis negotia alterius . . gesscrit, judiriinn 

eo nomine dabo” (Dig, iii. 5. 3, pr.) ; ’’ Quae defo malo facta esse 
dicentnr, si de his rebus !&' sotio non erit et Justh oiusa esse 
videbitur, judicinm dabo" (Dig. iv. 3, i, 1 1); " Naatohcauponet 
stabularii quod cujusque lalvam fora receperint; idai restnnent. 
in eos judicinm dabo " '(Dig. iv. g. i, pir.); " Qaod qnis nonuondasse 
dicetur, de eo judicium dabo " (Dig. xiii. 6,1, pr,). 
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consideration of the judge, but only a question of fact, proof of 
which was to be followed by a condemnation, lliat of the acUo 
df dolo, lor example, ran thus : " I'llius be judge. Should it appear 
that, tlirough the fraud of N. N., A. A. was induced to convey 
and cede possession to him of his farm (describing it), then, unless 
on your order N, N. restores it, you will condemn him in damages to 
A. A. ; if it shall not so appear, you will acquit him." Actions in 
/actum might bo wb/w as well as direct; e.g. actio quast-Sermana 
fit tiypothecana was uhtis. being based on analogy to the actio 
Sennanu 

Our JimitK do not afJmit of any explan,ition of the purpose, form, 
or effect of the prescriptions, exceptions, replications. &c.. that were 
engrafted on a fommla when retjuired ; or of the ways in which 
the “ condemnation” was occasionally ” taxed ” by the praetor, 
HO as to prevent the award of extravagant damages ; or of the 
consequences of defects in tlie formula ; or of the procedure i« jure 
before it was adjusted, or jm ptdicto afterwards ; or of appeal for 
review of the judgment by a higher tribunal ; or of execution 
(which was against the estate of the judgment-debtor, and took 
the form of incarceration only when his goods could not be attached). 
Our main object has been to stiow how elastic was this procedure, 
and how the praetorian formulae, in conjunction with the relative 
announcements in the e<.Uct, supplied the vehicle for the intro¬ 
duction into the law of an immense amount of new doctrine. 'J'he 
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iwstcm was fully developeil before Julian's consolidation of the 
Edict; and the statutory recognition which the latter then obtained, 
though it stopped the praetor’s power of amending the law, did 
nothing to impair the efficiency of the existing procedure. 

Procedure extra Ordinem.^ — 1 'he two-staged procedure, first tn 
jure and then in judicio, constituted the ordo judiciotum pnva- 
torum. ICarly in tlie Empire, however, it Iwcame tlie 
practice in certain cases to abstain from adjusting a 
formula and making a remit to a judex, and to leave the 
cause in the hands of the magistrate from beginning to end. 
In these cases, speaking generally, the magistrate acted 
as an administrative official. Such cases did not necessarily come 
btrfore the ordinary judicial praetors ; on the contrary, they were 
<'ommittcd as a rule to special officials (c.g. consuls) who were 
appointed to decide them by the emperors. This kind of procedure 
was adopted sometimes becausi* the claim that was being made 
vested rather on moral than on l(;gal right, and sometimes in order 
lo avoid unnecessarv diHcIosun* of family misunderstandings, 
rims, the earliest qiiestionn that were raiseil about testamentary 
trusts were sent for consideration and disposal to the consuls, 
apparently because, in tlie existing state of jurisprudence, it was 
thought incompetent for a beneficiary to maintain in reference to 
the heir (who had only been requested to comply with the testator’s 
wishes) that he was boun<l in law to pay him {dare oportere) his 
lieqiiest. Had the difliciilty arisen at an earlier period, and in the 
heyiiay of the constructive energy of the praetors, they would 
probably have solved it with an actio itt factum. As it was, it fell 
to the emjierors to deal with it. and they adopted the method of 
cxtraordinaria coftnitio, the jurisdiction which they in the first 
instance confcrreil on the consuls being before long confided to a 
magistrate spt'cialivdesignafed for it.—the praetor pdeicommissarius. 
Questions Ixqweon tutors and their pupil wards in like manner 
began to be dealt with extra ordinem, the cognition being entrusted 
by Marcus Aurelius to a praetor iutelaris ; while fiscal questions 
in which a private party was interested went io?i. praetor fisci, whose 
creation was due to Nerva. Claims for aliment between parent and 
child or patron and freedman rested on natural duty rather than on 
legal right ; they could not therefore well be made the subject- 
matter of a judteium, and consequently went for disposal to the 
consuls or the city prefect, and in the provinces to the governor. 
(.Questions of status, especially of treedom or slavery, at least from 
()ie time of Marcus Aurelius, were also dispc»ed of extra ordinem ; 
and so were claims by physicians, advocates and public teachers 
for their honoraria, and by officials for their salaries, the Romans 
refusing to admit that these could be recovered bv an ordinary 
action of location. In all tliose extraordinary cognitions the pro¬ 
cedure began with u complaint addressed to the magistrate, instead 
r>. an tii jus vocatio of the party complained against; it was for the 
niagtatratc to require th^ attendance of the latter (svora/io) if he 
thought tiio coniplnint relevant. The decision was a judicatum or 
dreretum according to circumstances. 

Jural Remedies ftowint* dtredly from the Macistrate's Imperium .*— 
Great ns were the n^sults for the law of the multiplicutiou 
and simplilication of judicta through the formular system, 
it mav be qiu'siumed whether it did not benefit quite as 
much from the direct intervention of the praetors and other 
magistrates in certain cases in virtue of the imperium 
with which tliey were invested. This manifested itself 
principally in the form of (i) interdicts ; (2) praetorian stipulations ; 
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* See Keller-Wach. Civilprocess, i Hi; Bcthmann - HoUweg. 
Rum. CwilpriKess. vol. ii. g 122 ; Bekker. AhtumcH, vol. ii. chap, 
a.t: Baron. Cm-A. d. rdm. Rechis. vol. i. i 220. 

* Keller Wach, Rom. Civitprocess, Sd 74-Ho: Bethmann-HoUw^, 

Civtlprocess, vol. U. || 96. iip-tai ; Bekker, Aht. vol. 11. 


(3) missio in possessionem \ and (4) in integrum restitutio. All these 
had been in common use during the Keptibuc. 

I. The interdicts * have already been referred to as in use under 
the regime of the jus civile ; but their number and scope were vastly 
increased under that of the jus praetorium. The char- . 
acteristic of the developed .procedure by iuterdict was 
this—that in it the praetor reversed the ordinary course ' * 
of things, and, instead of waiting for an inquiry into the facts 
allegc<l by a complainer, provisionally assumed them to be true 
and pronounced an order upon the respondent, which he was bound 
citlier to obey or show to be unjustified. The order pronounced 
might be cither restitntory. exhibitory (in both cases usually spoken 
of in the texts as a deerrtum), or prohibitory :—restitutory, when, 
for example, the pt'-spondent was ordained to restore something he 
was alleged to have taken possession of by violent means, to remove 
impediments he had placed in the channel of a river, and the like ; 
exhihitory, when he was ordained to produce something he was 
unwarrantably detaining, e.g. the body of a freeman he was holding 
as hi.s slave, or a will in which the complainer alleged that he had an 
interest ; prohibitory, as, for example, that he should not disturb 
the status quo of pos.session as between the complainer and himself, 
that he should not interfere with a highway, a watercourse, the 
access to a sepulchre, and so forth. If the respondent obeyed the 
order pronounced in a restitutory or exhibitory decree, there wa.<4 
an en<] of the matter. But frequently, and perhaps more often than 
not, tlie interdict was only the commencement of a litigation, 
facilitated by sponsions and restipulations, in which the questions 
had to he tried (i) whether the interdict or injunction was justifiod, 
(2) whether there had been breach of it, and, (3) if so, what damages 
were due in consequence. The procedure therefore was often any¬ 
thing but summary. 

In the possessory interdicts uti possidetis and utrubi in particular 
it was extremely involved, due to some extent to the fact that 
they were double interdicts {interdicta duplicia), i.e. addressed 
indifferently to both parties. Gaius says, but, as mast modern 
writers think, erroneously, that they had been devised as ancillary 
to a Litigation about ownership, and for the purpose of deciding 
which of the parties, as possessor, was to have the advantage of 
standing on the defensive in the rei vindicatio.* That they were so 
used in his time, as in that of JUvStinian, cannot be doubted. But 
it is amaxtng that they should have been, for they were much more 
cumbrous than the vindieutio to which they led up. Take the 
intenhct uti possidetis, which applied to immovables, as utnthi did 
to movables. Both parties being present, the praetor luklresseil 
them lo this effect : ” I forbid lhat one of you two who does not 
possess the house in question to use force in order to prevent the 
other who is in possession, provided he is so neither by clandestine 
or violent exclusion of the first, nor in virtue of a grant from him 
during pleasure, from continuing to possess as at present.” It is 
manifest that this decided nothing ; it was no more than a pro¬ 
hibition of disturbance of the jifa/nv quo ; it left the question entirely 
open which of the parties it was that was in possession, and which 
that was forbidden to interfere. The manner of its explication was 
somewhat singular. Each of the parties was bound at once to 
commit what in the case of one of them must have been a breach of 
the interdict, by a pretence of violence offered to the other ex 
convrntu) ; ‘ each ot them was thus in a position lo say to the other: 
” We have l>olli used force ; but it whs you alone that did U in 
defiance of the interdict, for it is I that am in possession.” The 
interim enjoyment of the house was then awarded to the highest 
bidder, who gave his stipulatory promise to pay rent to his adversary 
in the event of the latter being successful in the long-run ; pemil 
sponsions and restipulations were exchanged upon the question 
whicii of them had committed a breach of the interdict ; and on 
these, four in number, formulae were adjusted and sent to a judex 
fur trial. If the procedure could not thus be explicated, because 
either of the parties declined to take part in the vis ex comentu, 
or the bidding, or the sponsions and restipulations, he was assumed 
to be in the wrong, and. by what was called a secondary interdict, 
required to yield up his possession or detention and to abstain 
from disturbing the other “in all time coming.” Whatever we 
may think of the action system ot the Romans in the period 
of the classical jurisprudence, one cannot help wondering at a 

chaps. 16-18 ; Baron, vol. i. §§ 216-219. Procedure in these cases is 
also sometimes included under the term cognitio cxtraordinaria. 

^ In addition to the authorities in last note, see K. A' Schmidt. 
Pas hUerdiktenverfakrend. R 6 m. ingeschichil. Entwickelung {la^x^izig. 
1853); Mach 61 ard, Tkiorie des inlerdits en droit romain (Paris. 
1864): Karlowa. Rom. R. G. ii. pp. 313 scq.; Ubbelohde, Die Inter- 
dicte d. rdm Rechts, 1889-96 (in Gluck's Pandecten Serie d. Bucher, 
43 and 44); JobbA-Duval, La Proetdurc civile chez Ics Romains 
(1H96), i. pp. 207 scq. 

* If that had been their original purpose, they must have been 
unknown as long as a rei vindicatio proceeded per sueramentum ; for 
in the sacramental real action both parties vindicated, and both 
consequently were at once plaintiffs and defendants. 

* So Gatus calls it; it was probably the same thing as the vis 
meribus/dcfa referred to by Cicero. ProCdec, i,§2,8.§22. 
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procedure so cumbrous and complex as that o{ their possessorv 
interdicts. ^ 

?. A praetorian stipulation * was a stipulatory engagement im¬ 
posed upon a man by a magistrate or judge, in order to secure a 
parly Irom the chance of loss or prejudice through 
ror/en act or omission either of liim from whom the engage* 

Btlpu’ meut was exacted or of some other person for whom he was 
tMtloBB, responsible. Although called praetorian, because the cases 
*n which such stipulations were exigible were set forth in 
the Ldict, there can be no question that they originated in the jus 
cwtle ; in fact, they were j usl a means of assuring to a man in advance 
the benefit of an action of the jus civile whereby he miglit obtain 
reparation for any injury suffered by him through the occurrence 
of tile act or omission contemplated as possible. They were enforced 
nearly always by granting or refusing an action or bv wa.sm tn 
possessionem. Ulpianclassifies themfratlierillogically)ascautionary 
{cautionahs). judicial and common. Tlie first were purely pre¬ 
cautionary, and quite independent of any action already in depend¬ 
ence between the party moving the magistrate to exact the stipu¬ 
lation and him on whom it was desired to impose it. There were 
many varieties of them, connected with all branches of the law- 
for example, the: caul to damni infecti, security against damage to a 
man’s property in consequence, say, of the ruinous condition of his 
neighbour's house, the caulio usufructuaria that property usufructed 
should revert unimpaired to the owner on the expiry of tlie usu¬ 
fructuary’s life interest, the aedilian stipulation against faults in 
a thing sold, and so forth. In all these cases the stipulation or 
cautio was a guarantee against future loss or injury, usually cor¬ 
roborated by suretifs. and made effectual by an actum on the stipu¬ 
lation in the event of loss or injury resulting. Judicial stipulations, 
according to tUpian’s classification, were tliose imposed by a judge 
in tlu‘ course of and with reference to an action in dependence before 
him, as, for example, the caulio judicalum solvt (that the defendant 
would satisfy the uidgment). the caiUio de dolo (that a thing claimed 
in llie action would not be fraudulently impaired in the meantime) 
and many others. Common were sucli as might either be imposed 
by a magistrate apart from any depending action or by a judge in 
the course of one, sucli as that taken from a tutor or curator for the 
faithful administration of his odl'ice, or from a procurator that his 
phncitml would ratiiy what he did. 

Missio in possessionem was the putting of a person in possession 
provisionally in the first instanc<‘, either of the whole estate of 
la *^*'^fl^**^ (wiAAio iM honu) or of some particular thing bclong- 
mhImm/* (miAiio in rrm). The former was by far the more 

oaam * important. It was resorted to as a means of execution 
not only against a judgment-debtor but also against a man 
who fraudulently kept out of the way and thus avoided summons in 
an action, or who. having t>een duly mimmomed, would not do what 
was expected on the part of a defendant; against the estate of a 
person deceascil to which no heir would enter, thus leaving creditors 
without a debtor from wliom they coulil enforce payment of their 
claims ; and also against the estate tliat had belonged to a person 
who hail undergone capitis demmuiio. if the family head to whom 
he had subjected himself refused to be responsible for his debts. 
Afissio in rem was granted where, for example, a man refused to give 
cautio damni tn/ecfi; the applicant was then put in possession of 
the ruinous property for his own protection. 

4. In integrum restitutio,* reinstatement of an individual, on 
grounds of equity, in the position he had occupied before some occur- 
. . rence which had resulted to his prej udice and for which no 

in itt^ other legal remedy existed was one of the most remarkable 

ugrum manifestations of the exercise of magisterial mptfriam. It 
was not that the individual in question, cither directly by 
action or indirectly by exception, obtained a j udgment that 
cither rendered what had happened comparatively harmless or gave 
him compensation in damages for the loss he had sustained from it. 
but that the magistrate—and it could only be the praetor, the urban 
or praetorian prefect, a provincial governor or the emperor himself— 
at his own hand pronounced a decree that as far as possible restored 
the sfa/Ms quo ante. It was not enough, however, to entitle a man to 
this extraordinary relief, that he was able to show that he had licen 
taken advantage of to his hurt, and that no other adequate means 
of redress was open to him ; he required in addition to be able to 
found on some subjective ground of restitution, such as minority, 
or, if he was of full age. intimidation which could not be resisted, 
mistake of fact, fraud, absence or the like. It required also to be 
applied for within a limited period—originally an annus utHis, but 
under Justinian a counting from the time the 

party was in a position to make the application. What should be 
lield to amount to a sufificicnt ground of restitution, either objective 
or subjective, was at first left very much to the discretion of the 
magistrate ; hut even here practice and jurisprudence in time 

' Schirmer, Ueber die prdtorischen Judicial-Siipulaiionen (Greifs- 
wald, 1853); Keller-Wach, Civilproeess, 6 77 ; Bekker, Ahiionen, ii. 
chap. 16. 

• Savigny, System d. r 6 m. Rechts, vol. vU. || 315-343 ; Karlowa, 
R 6 m. R. G. ii. pp. 1064-1104; Keller-Wach, op. cit. { 79 ; Bekker, 
Aktionen. ii. chap. 18. 
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fixed the lines within which he ought to confine himself, and made 
the principles of tn integrum resUtuUo as well settled almost as those 
of the actio quod metus causa or the atfio dc dolo. 

V. The Period of Codification 
(Diocletian to justiniun.) 
i. Historical Events that Influenced the Law. 

Supfetnacy of the Emperors as Sole Legislators .—From the 
time of Diocletian onwards the making of the law was exclusively 
in the hands of the emperors. I'he senate still existed, sntpmrv 
but shorn of all its old functions alike of government wieistis- 
and legislation.® The responses of patented jurists 
were a thing of the past. It was to the imperial consistory 
alone that men looked for interpretation of old law or promul¬ 
gation of new. 

In the reign of Diocletian rescripts were still abundant ; but the 
constitutions in the Tlieodosian and Justiniauian Codes from the 
lime of Constantine downwards are mostly of a wider scope, and of 
the class known as general or edictal laws (/rgrs genetales edictales). 
It would be wrung, however, to infer that rescripts had ceased ; for 
Justinian’s Code contains various regulations as to their form, 
and the matter is dealt with again in one of liis Novels. Tlie reason 
why so few are preserved is that they were no longer authoritative 
except for the parties to whom they were addressed. Tiiis was 
expressly declared by the emperors Arcadius and Honorius in 398 
in reference to those they issu^ in answer to applications for advice 
from officials ; and it is not unreasonable to assume that a limitation 
of the same sort had been pul at an earlier dale on the auliiority*tsf 
those addressed to private parties, ruchta is of opinion that tlie 
enactment of Itonc^ius and Arcadius applied equally to decreta, 
for the reason that during this period matters of litigation did 
not come under the cognisance of the emperorH except on appeal, 
and that under the new arrangements of Constantine the judgment 
of affitmance or reversal was embodied in a rescript addressed to 
the magistrate from wliom the appeal had been taken. The rule 
of Arcadius and Honorius was renewed in 425 by Tlieodosius and 
Vaientinian, who qualified it, however, to this extent—that, if 
it contained any distinct indication that the doctrine it laid down 
was meant to b» of general application, then it was to be received 
as an edict or lex generalis. To this Justinian adhered in so far as 
rescripts in the old sense of the word were concerned ; but he 
declared that his judgments (decreta) shoultl tie received everywhere 
as laws of geni'ral application, and so should any interpretation 
given by him of a lex generalis, even tliough eUciteu by the petition 
of a private party. The imperial edicts, adjusted in the consistory, 
were usually addressed to the people, the senate or some official, 
civil, military or ecclesiastical, according to the nature of their 
subject-matter. 

Influciuc of Chrutianity .*—A disposition has sometimes been 
manifested to credit nascent Christianity with the humaner spirit 
which lifgan to operate on some of the institutions of the - 
law in the first century of the Empire, but M'hich in a 
previous section we have ascribed to the infiltration into 
the jus civile of doctrines ol the jus naturale, the product ^ * 

of the philosophy of the Stoa. The teaching of Seneca did 
quite as much—nay, far more—to influence it then than the lessons 
that were taught in the little assemblies of the early converts. It 
would be a bold thing to say that, had Christianity never gained its 
predominance, that spirit of natural right would not have continued 
to animate the course of legislation, and to evoke, os years pro- 

f ’ressed, most of those amendments in the law of the family and the 
aw of succession that were amongst the most valuable contributions 
of the imperial constitutions to the private law. It may well be 
that that ^int was intensified and rendered more active with the 
growth of Christian belief; but not until the latter had been publicly 
sanctioned by Constantine, and more especially after Theodosius 
declared it to be the religion of the stale, do we meet with incon¬ 
testable records of its influence. Vie find them in enactments in 
favour of the church and its property, and of its privileges as a 
legatee ; in those conferring or imposing on the bishops a super¬ 
vision of charities and charitable institutions, and a power of 
interfering in matters of guardianship; in the legitimation per 
subsequens matrimonium of children born of concubines; in the 
introduction of a mode of manumitting siave.s in facie ecclesiae ; 


* There was a senate both at Constantinople and at Rome during 
the later Empire. In his History. Zosimus, iii. 11, says: ['IwXiavit] 
iSvK€ fitiv rp v0iet [KitfMrrarrwovr^Xci] ytpevolav ty^tr i^rep Ttiuy. 
Both senates were addressed by the emperors on matters of legisla¬ 
tion. See Cod. Theod. vi. 2, 

* See Troplong, De rinfhtenu du ckristianisme sur le droit civil des 
BomatHj (Paris. 1843, and subsequently); Merivale, The Conversion 
of the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures for 1664) (London. 1864), 
particularly lect. tv.; Allard. Le Chrisiianisme et Vempite romain 
(2nd ed., Paris. 1897). 
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in the recognition o( the efficacy of certain acts done in presence 
of two or three of the clerjpr aiul thereafter recorded in the church 
rert^ters ; in the disabilities as to marriage and succession with 
which heretics and apostates were visited, and in a variety of minor 
matters. Of greater importance were three features for which it 
was directly responsible—the repeal oi the caduciary provisions of 
the Papia*Poppaean law, the penalties imposed upon divorce, and 
the institution of the eptscopahs audtentiu. 

The purpose of tlie caduciary law was to discourage celibacy and 
encourage fruitful marriages ; but legislation in such a spirit could 
not posHilily be maintained when celibacy iiad come to be inculcated 
as a virtue, and as the peculiar characteristic of a holy life. 'Hie 
penalties alike of or6ifas and coelihatus were abolishe<l by Constantine 
til the year 320. The legislation about divorce, from the first of 
(Constantine's enactments on the subject down to those of Justinian, 
forms a miserable chapter in the history of the law. Not one of 
the emperors who busied himself with the matter, undoing the ill- 
advisect work of his predecessors and substituting legislation of his 
own quite as complicated ami futile, thought of interfering with the 
old principle that divorce ought to be as free as marriage and inde¬ 
pendent of the sanction or decree of a judicial tribunal. Justinian 
was the first who, by one of his Novels, imposed a condition on parties 
to a divorce of common acconl {communi ronsensu), namely, that 
they should both enter a convent, otherwise it should be null; but, 
so (listusteful was this to popular feeling, and so little conducive to 
improvement of the tone of morals within the conventual precincts, 
tliat it was repealed by his successor. The legislation of Justinian’s 
predecessors and the bulk of his own were levelled at one*-sided re¬ 
pudiations, imposing penalties, personal and patrimonial (i) upon 
the author of a repuaiation on some ground the law did not recognize 
as sufficient—and the lawful grounds varied almost from reign to 
reign—and (2) upon the party whose misconduct gave rise to a 
repudiation that was justifiable. The bishop’s court {episcopair 
iudtcium. episcopalis audirntia) had its origin in the practice of tlie 
primitive Christians, in accordance with the apostolic precept, of 
submitting their fliffcrenccs to one or two of their brethren in the 
faith, usually a presbyter or bishop, who acted as arbiter. On the 
state recognition of Christianity the practice obtained legislative 
sanction. Constantine giving the bishop's court concurrent juris¬ 
diction with the ordinary civil courts wlierc both parties preferred 
the former, and by a later enactment (whose authenticity, however, 
IS open to some doub!) going so far as to empower one of the parties 
to a suit to remove it to the ecclesiastical tribunal against the will 
of the other. He also declared that the judgments were to he 
enforced by the civil courts.* For various reasons, advantage was 
taken of this power of resorting to the bisliop to an extent whicli 
seriously interfered with the proper discharge of his spiritual 
functions, so that in 398 Arcadfus in the Eastern Empire judgeil 
it expedient to revert to Constantino’s original rule, and. at least 
as regarded laymen, to limit the right of resort to the episcopal 
judicatory to cases in which both parties consented. The same 
thing was done by Valentinian in the Western Empire in 452. It 
is impossibl<* to say with any approach (0 exactitude what effect 
this intervention of the clergy as judges in ordinary civil causes— 
for they had no proper criminal jiirisdiction->-had on the develop¬ 
ment of the law. But it can hardly have been without some 
influence in still further promoting the tendency to subordinate act 
and word to will and intention, to deal leniently with technicalities, 
and to temper the rules of the jus civile with equity and considera¬ 
tions of natural right. 

Abandonment of the Formular System of Procedure A —The formular 
system, with its remit from the praetor to a sworn judex who was 
« to try the cause, was of infinite advantage to the law; for 

j the judgment was as a rule that of a free and independent 
^ fitizen, untrammelled by officialism, fresh from some centre 

business, chc^cn by. and in full sympathy with, the 
parties between whom he had to decide. Such a system 
was incompatible with the autocratic government of Diocletian and 
Constantine ; and it is with no surprise that wc find the former of 
these sovereigns instructing the provincial governors that in future, 
unless when prevented by pressure of business (or, according to 
a later constitution of Julian's, when the matter was of trifling Im- 
portance). they were not to remit them but were themselves to hear 
the causes brought before them from first to last, as had previously 
t«en the practice in the extraordinariae coffnitiones. The remit in 
the excepted cases was not. as formerly, to a private citizen, but 
to what was called a judex pedaneus, who acted as an inferior sub- 
atitute of the magistrate and was probably a matriculated member 
of the local bar ; and for a time his delegated authority was embodied 


* The truth of this as well as the previous rule depends on the 
authenticity of a Sirmondian constitution. See Cuq. Jnst, Jurid. ii. 
p. 868 n. 

• Wiedine. Der JuMmaneische Libtilprocess (Vienna, i86^); 
Bethmann-Hollwfg (Cfst*. d. C. P.). vol. Hi, (1866); Muther (rev, 
wieding), in the Kfil, Vxerlelfakrsckrift. vol. ix, (1867), pp, 161 seq., 
3*9 aeq.; Wieding, in aaroe ionmal. vol. xii. (1870), pp. aaS seq.; 
Bekker, AkHontn. vol. 11. chaps. 33. 24 : Cuq, Inst. Jurid. and ed. 
H. pp, 875 leq. 


in a formula alter the old (asliion. But even this exceptional us 
oi it did not long survive, for an enactment by tlie two sons c 
Constantine, conceived in terms the most comprehensive, declarei 
fixed styles to be but traps for the unwary, and forbade their us 
in any legal act whatever, whether contentious or voluntary. Th 
result was, not only the formal disappearance of the distiiictio: 
between the proceedings in jure and in judieio (fudiUum receivin 
a more extensive meaning) but the practical (though not forma 
disappearance also of the distinctions between actions in jus and i 
factum, and between actiones directae and actiunes utiles, the cor 
version of the interdict into an acho ex interdtclo, admission of th 
power of amendment of the pleadings, condemnation in the specifi 
thing claimed, if in existence, instead of its pecuniary equivalent 
and execution accordingly by the aid of officers of the law. 

Under the new system a process was full from first to last < 
intervention by officials. The ib jus vocatio of the Xll. Table 
—the procedure by which a plaintifi himself brought his adversar 
into court—became a thing of the past. So also did the vadimoniun 
In the earlier part of the period the proceedings commenced wit 
tile litis denuntiatio introduced in the time of Marcus Aurelius an 
remodelled by Constantine ; but under Justinian (though probabl 
begun liefore his reign) the initial step was what was called th 
tiheltus eonventionis. This was a short and preci.se written slati 
ment addressed by the plaintiff to the court, explaining (but witl 
out detail) the nature of the action he proposed to raise and th 
claim he was making, which was accompanied by a formal undei 
taking to proceed with the cause and follow it out to judgmen 
under penalty of having to pay double costs to the defendant. 1 
the jutlge was satisfied of tlie relevancy of tiie libel, lie pronounce 
an intcrioentor [inierlocutio) ordaining its service on tlie respondent 
tills was done by an officer oi the court, who cited him to appear 0 
a day named, usually at a distance of one or two months. Th 
defendant, through the officer, had to put in an answer (libelh 
conlradictionis), at tlie same time giving security for the propi 
maintenance of the defence and eventual satisfaction of the jiid( 
ment. If defendant did not appear after three summonses th 
case was heard and decree given in liis absence. On the day aj 
pointed the p.irties or their procurators were first heard on an 
dilatorv pleas, such as defect of jurisdiction ; it none were offerei 
or those stated repelled, they then proceeded to expound the 
respective grounds of action and defence, each finally making oat 
of Ills good faith in the matter (juramentum catumniae), and the: 
counsel doing the same. 

From this point, wliicli marked the litis conleslatio or joinder c 
issue, the procedure was much tlie same as that in judieio under tl 
formular system. Evidence was taken and judgment given. Bi 
in all cases in whicli the demand was that a particular thing slioul 
he given or restored, and the plaintiff desired to have tlie thin 
itself rather than damages, execution might be specific and effecte 
through officers of the law {manu militari). Wliere, on the othi 
hand, the condemnation was pecuniary, the usual course, whei 
performance was not made, was for the judge, through his officer 
to take possession of such things tK-loiiging to the defendant e 
were thought sufficient to satisfy the judgment {pignus in caus 
judicati captum), and they were eventually sold judicially if tl 
defendant still refused tq pay ; the missio tn bona of the classic! 
period was not resorted to except in the case of insolvency. 

The Valentinian Law of Citations.' — This famous enactmen 
the production of Theodosius (II.), tutor oi the youthful Valei 
tinian III., was issued from Ravenna in the year 426, 
and was addressed to tlie Roman senate. It ran thus:— JTi 

■' We accord our approval to all the writings of Pa- 
pinian, Paul, Gains, Ulpian and Modestine, conceding to ''^*1 
Gains the same authority that is enjoyed by Paul, Ulpian 
and the rest, and sanctioning the citation of all his works. W 
ratify also the jurisprudence {seienlia) of those earlier writers who« 
treatises and statements oi the law the aforesaid five have in 
ported into their own works,—Scaevola, for example, and Sabinu 
and Julian, and Marcellus,—and of all others wliom they have bee 
in the habit of quoting as authorities (iimniumaue juos illi eetebrai 
unt), provided always, as their antiquity makes them uncertaii 
that the texts of those earlier jurists are verified by collation < 
manuscripts.* If divergent dicta be adduced, that party sha 
prevail who has the greatest number of authorities on Ids side ; 
the number on each side be the same, that one shall prevail whic 
has the support of Papinian; but, whilst he, most excellent of thei 
ail, is to be preferred to anv other single authority, he must yiel 
to any two. [Paul's and Ulpian's notes on his writings, howeve: 
as already enacted, are to be diaregarded.J Where opinions ai 
equal, and none entitled to preference, we leave it to the discretio 
of the judge which he shall adopt." 


* Tkeod. Cod. i. 4, .1; Puchta, in the'RArtn. Museum j. Jurisprui 
vol. v.(t832),pp. 141 seq.,and Verm.Sckrijten (Leipag, i8;i), pp, 28 
seq.; Karlowa. Bbm. Recktsfesek. vol. i. pp. 933 seq. ; Sohm, Ins 
§21, nn. 1 and 2, and authorities there citra. 

* There is, however, a good deal of doubt as to what is meant b 
the words collatione eodicum in this Edict. See Sohm as in precedin 
note, and authorities cited by him. 
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This constitution has always been regarded as a signal proof of 
the lamentable condition into which jurisprudence had sunk in 
the beginning of the 5th century. Constantine, a hundred years 
earlier, had condemned the notes of Ulpian and Paul upon Papin- 
ian. There were no longer any living jurists to lay down the law 
(jura condere) ; and, if it was to bo gathered from the writings of 
those who were dead, it was jwrhaps as well that the use of tliem 
should be regulated. The Valentinian law proceeded so far in the 
same direction. It made a selection of the jurisconsults of the 
past whose works alone were to he allowed to be cited,—Papinian, 
Paul, Ulpian and Modcstine, the four latest patented counsel of 
any distinction ; Gains, of authority previously only in the schools, 
but whose writings were now approved universally, notwithstand¬ 
ing that he had never possessed the fus respondendi ; and alt the 
earlier jurists whose dicta these five had accepted. But it went yet 
a step further, for it declared all of them, with the sole exception of 
Papinian, to be of the same authority, and degraded the function of 
the judge in most cases—so far at least as a question of law was con¬ 
cerned —to the purely arithmetical task of counting up the names 
which the industry of the advocates on either side had succeeded in 
adducing in support of their respective contentions. It is probable 
that, from the days of Hadrian down to Severus Alexander, when 
the emperor in his council had to frame a rescript or a decree, its tenor 
would be decided by the vote of the majority; but that was after 
argument and counter-argument, which must in many cases have 
modifieil first impressions. Taking the votes of dead men, who had 
not heard each other’s reasons for their opinions, was a very different 
process. It may have been necessary ; but it can have been so 
only because a living jurisprudence had no existence.—because the 
constructive talent of the earlier Emjiire had entirely disappeared. 

ii. Antt-Justinian Collections of Statutes and Jurisprudence. 

Of cardinal importance for this period were the collections of 
imperial constitutions made prior to Justinian. There 
Collte- (hree of these, vii. the Gregorian, the Hermogenian 

iloMM of Theodosian Codes; ‘ the first two being the work of 

private hands, though they afterwards received statutory 
Cndfaca- (mm Theodosius II,, the third being due to that 

”**■ emperor himself. 

Cndex Grrgononin.—This was a collection of imperial constitutions 
from Hadrian to Diocletian, made by a certain Gregorius about the 
end of the 3rd century (o. 295 ?),who. in Mommsen'sopinion.* 
Ongorlta jjmi. a professor at the law school of Beirut. 

Code, Qiji fragments of it have come down to us, obtained 
chiefly from Alaric’s Breviary, the Lex Jtnmana Burgundionum, the 
Consuttatio, the Coltatio and the Vatican Fragmentsmentinned below; 
but it was a Work of considerable sixe, divided into books and titles. 

Codex Hermogem'anoi.’—This, like the Gregorian, was compiled 
in the Eastern Empire, apparently at the end of the 3rd century, 
but at any rate not later tlian the year 324, As, however, 
tiormo- jr contains a constitution of the year 365 there must have 
genton been subsequent additions to it. Only fragmentary remains 
of it are extant, obtained from the same sources as the 
Gregorian. Its autlior was a certain Hermogenianus (perhaps the 
jurist of that name cited in the Digest), and the work seems to have 
been intended as a sort of supplement to the Gregorian Code. It 
was a smaller work than the latter, being divided only into titles, 
and unlike it, contains no pre-Diocletian constitutions. It has, 
however a great number of contemporary ones, issued by Dtocletian 
especially during the years 293 and 294. It was from this work 
and that of Gregorius that Justinian obtamed the constitutions 
contained in his 5 )de for the period prior to Constantine, and from 
the language he uses about the two Codes it would seem that they 
had been regarded in the courts before his time as the only authori¬ 
tative record of constitutions during the period covered by them. 

Codex Theodosiams.—la the year 429 the emperor Theodosius 
nominated a commission of nine persons to collect the constitutions 
issued by the emperors from Constantine to his own reign. 

From the termsoftheedictappointingthemheseemstohave 

intended to initiate the preparation of a body of law which, 
if his scheme had been carried into execution, would have 
rendered that of Justinian unnecessary. In a constitution about ten 
years later he explains the motives that had a,ctuat»d him ; that he 
saw with concern the poverty-stricken state of junsprudence and how 
few men tliere were who, notwithstanding the pnzes that awaited them, 
were able to make themselves familiar with the whole range <rf law : 
and that he attributed it very much to the multitude of books and 


’ Mommsen suggests {Z. d. Sav. Stift.. 1889, x, pp. 345 sra.) that 
the name codex (meaning a volume) was given to them because, 
instead of being written on papyrus roUs, they were orginally imtten 
in the form of tabulae publieae and bound together as a parchment 
volume. Private collections of Constitutions had been made even 
earlier than Gregorian (e.g. by Papirius Justus). 

» Z. d. Sav. Suft. xxii. pp. 139 »eq. r- c 

> Mommsen, Z. d. Sav. Stift. (1889). x. pp. 347 seq-: Kw. C""*- 
d. Quetten, pp. 78-79. The fragments of brnh tms and the Gregqnan 
C< 3 e edited by Krfiger, are given in the Cottectio June Antef. by 
K. M. and S., vol. iii. pp. 236-245. 


the large mass of statutes through which the law was dispersed, and 
which it was next to impossible for any ordinary mortal to maste. 
His scheme was eventually to compile one single code from materials 
derived alike from the writings of the jurists, the Gregorian and 
Hermogenian collections of rescripts, and the constitutions from 
the time of Constantine downwards. His language leaves little 
doubt that it was his intention to have this genciai code carefully 
prepared, so os to make it a complete exjxment of the existing 
law, which should take the place of everything, statutory or juris¬ 
prudential, of an earlier date. The collection of constituBons which 
he directed his commissioners meantime to prepare, and which 
was to contain even those that were merely of historical interest 
(provided only it was made clear how later enactments had atlccted 
them), was to be the first step in the execution of his project. For 
some reason or other nothing followed ujmn this enactment, and in 
435 a new commission of sixteen persons was nominated to collect 
the constitutions, but nothing was said in their instructions about 
anything ulterior. They were directed, however, to deal with their 
material in a systematic way, as by arranging the constitutions 
chronologically under definite titles, separating, where necessary, 
any constitutions dealing with more than one matter into jiarts. 
so as to bring each matter under its projier title, and with power 
otherwise to make such omissions, additions and alterations as 
seemed good to them for the same object. The work was completed 
in less than three years and published at Constantinople early in the 
year 438, with the declaration that it should take efleet from the 
1st of January following, and a copy was sent to Valentinian, who 
notified it to the senate at Kiune and ordained that it should come 
into force in the West from the lath of January 439. The arrange¬ 
ment is in sixteen books, sulxlivided into titles with rubrics In 
which the constitutions are as a rule (though not consistentiy) 
placed in chronological older. Tliey cover the whole field of law, 
private and public, civil and criminal, fiscal and administmtive, 
military and ecclesia.stical. The private law is contained in the 
first five books. This code was usually called in later documents 
" Theodosiaiiu.s," without codex, adjected. All constitutions since 
Constantine not contained in it were abrogated. The manuscripts 
in which it has come down to us arc very defective, but many 
lacunae have been filled up from other sources, especially from 
Alaric’s Breviary. Unfortunately the lacunae are princijially in 
the books relating to the private law.‘ 

Novetlae Post-Theodosiauae. —The imperial constitutions subse¬ 
quent to the publication of the Theadosianus got the name of Novels 
{novetlae leges). There were three collections of thc,se, all 
made in the Western Empire, and they are generally known CrT 
as post-Theodosian Novels. The first collection con- 
taining edicts of Theodosius himself, sent by him to 
Valentinian 111 . in 447, was published by the latter emperor 
in tlie following year. The second collection contained in addition to 
^icts of Theodosius some edicts of Marcian and other emperors of 
the East, and also some of Valentinian. Majorian and other emperors 
of the West. The third collection was published in abridged form in 
Alaric’s Breviary. These collections arc not extant, but from Alaric’s 
Breviary, with additions from manuscript sources, modern editions 
of the Novels have been prepared,* There was also a collection of 
constitutions, issued between the years 331 and 425, nearly all relating 
to church matters, first published by T. Sirraondus in 1631, and now 
known as the Sirmondian Constitutions.* 

Besides the collections of statutes just mentioned there were a 
number of juristic works of this period, imntaimng both 
statute law {leges) and common law {jus) in combination, ^ 
made by private individuals. Of these the following, 
which have come down to us in a more or leas imperfect 
condition, are the most important:— . , , 

The Coltatio Legum Mosaicarum et Komanarum ’—or, ns its title 
bears. Lex Dei ijuam praecipit Dominus ad Moysen—its a parallel 
of divine and human law, especially in the matter of delicts 
and punishments, the former drawn from the Pentateuch, 
and the latter from the works of Goius, Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and 


* There have been several editions of the Theodosian Code. ’That 

of 1 . Gothofredus, published after hie death in 1652 (ed. with additions 
by Ritter in 7 vols., Leipzig. i 7 .I<>- 4 «). monumental 

learning and still indispensable on account of Its commentary. 
But the latest and beat edition is that of Mommaen, being the last 
work from the pen of that great master. It has been published at 
Berlin in 1905 under the title, Theodosiani librt xvi. cunt consUt^tont- 
bus .^rmondianiset leges novetlae ad Theodostanum perttnernesedtatrunt 
Th. Mommsen et Paulus M. Meyer: I. Theodosiani Ubri xm. cum 
eonstitutioHibus Strmondianis edidit, adsumpto apparatu P. Krugen, 
Th. Mommsen (1905). ,w j 

* These Novels, so far as preserved, have been pnblisnea as 

a second part of Mommsen's edition of the Thcociosian Code. 
II. Leges ad Theodosiantm psrtinentes edidit adjutore Th. Mommseno 
Paulns M. Meyer (1905). ' 

•These are contained in the Mommsen-Meyef edition M the 


Theadosianus. ... 

* Cotleaio Juris Antefustiniain, by KrOger and Mommsen, l». 
pp. 107 scq.: Girard, Twfss.pp. 543 s«I-; Krager,g«fH«i,pp. sozte^,. 
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Mmlestinc, rescript* from the Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes, 
and one later general enactment. Its date is probably soon after 
the year too, but its authorship is unknown,' 

I'raitmenta Fn/fcnaa.*—These fragments, discovered by Cardinal 
Angelo Mai in a palimpsest in the Vatican in 1821. seem to have 
formed part of a liook of practice, compiled in the Western 
Empire ami of considerable dimensions. The extant frag¬ 
ments of the Titles into which it was divided deal with 
sale, usufruct, dowries, donations, tiitoriesand processional 
agency, and have been extracted from the writings of Papinian, Paul 
and IJIpian, an unknown work on interdicts, and the imperial 
eonslitiitions prior to Tbeialosiiis, the latest of which is of the year 
17.>. Its antiquity is Ihcrcfore probably about the same as that 
of the Cnllallo^ 

The Cunsuitatio .*—The so-called Veteris cuiusdam Jurisconsulii 
Consultatio was first published in i ^77 by Cujas, from whom it got 
its name. It is a colleclioii of answers by an advocate, 
supported by citations ol texts {consuUationes) upon 
lalle. questions ol law subniilted for his opinion by a solicitor, 
and is of value for the extracts it contains from Paul's Sentences 
and the three almve-mentioned cmles. It is thought to have been 
written in Gaul in the end of the 5th or beginning of the (ith 
century. 

Syru-Htman Law-Ilmik }—This was a .sort of manual of Homan 
l.iw drawn up 111 the East, apparently in the Greek language, at an 
uncertain date, but some time between Theodosius and 
Justinian. Translations of it into Syriac, Arabic and 
Armenian have comedown to us. and it would seem that the 
work 111 these translations was greatly made use of in legal 
practice in the East (especially in the ecclesiastical Courts) 
lor several centuries, having in some places more authority attached 
10 it than had the Digest and Coile of Justinian. As a repertory 
of Roman law it is of little value, as it misunderstands or varies 
Irom that law in many respects, but it is of importance as showing 
how firmly Hellenic law and customs ni.iiiitained themselves in the 
East during the decay ol the Empire.* 

Light has also been thrown upon the ante-Justinian law by the 
numerous papyri doi'umeiits, mostly in Grc-ek, that have been in 
recent years recovered in Egypt (especially by Grenfell and Hunt) 
and elsewhere.’ Mitteis, Gradenwiti and others have done much 
to elucidate these, by mimerous publications. But to give any¬ 
thing like a consecutive account of them would ocenpy much space 
and cannot be attempted here.* 

Romaiio-Barliarian Codes {Leges Romanac ).’—Besides the collec¬ 
tions of statutes and juristic law mentioned in this section, there 
were several official collections made prior to Justinian 
in Western Eurojie, after it had fallen under the dominion 
Gothic and other kings. There are three of these 
■ which require special notice—each of them compiled from 
documentary sources of ante-Justinian law. Though of consider¬ 
able use in explicating difficulties and filling up lacunae in the 
earlier law sources, they must be used with caution for that piirrose, 
as they contain not a few corruptions of the original texts. They 
are ;— 

I. Edietum Theodcrki .'^—This was compiled at the instance of 
Theoderic, king of the Ostrwoths, not long after the year 500 (not 
_ . . later than 515). Theoderic after he had conquered Italy 

desired to be representative of the emperor and always 
acknowledged his suxcrainty. He did not aim at being 
' iin indtrondent legislator, and his Edict is therefore of 
limited scope and in no proper sense a code. Its materials were 

' For opinions as to its author, see Girard, l.c. p. ,14.1. He must 
have been an ecclesiastic. 

‘ Collertio Jur, Ante), id. pp. i seq. (ed. Mommsen); Karlowa, 
Rum. R.G. i. pp. 060 seq.; Krfiger. Quelleti. pp. 208-302, 

* Mommsen, however {Collectio, iii. p. 11), thinks it was compiled 
about the time of Constantine. 

*CoUeet. Jur. Anlef. iii. pp. 203-20; Girard, Textes. pp. 590 
SCO. See Kruger, Quetlen, pp. 303-7. 

* Ed. by Bruns and Sachnu under the name Syristh-Romisches 
Reehtshuci an.s dem fUnften Jahrhundert (Leipsig, 1880). See Esmein, 
Milan ees, pp. 403 seq.; Ferrini, Z. d. Sav. Stift. (1902), xxiii. pp. 101 
sea.; Kruger, QiwUen, pp. 320 seq. 

* "The first volume of a complete collection of the versions of the 
Syrian Law-Book, with a translation into German by Sachau, was 
published at Berlin in 1907. 

’ E.g. the Amherst Papyri, by Grenfell and Hunt. See Arckiv 
fUr PapyrusforschMng (since 1900). 

* For an account of the papyri found at Sinai, containing parts 
of a commentary on Ulpian, ad Sabinum, supposed to have been 
written after a.d. 4.38, see Muirhead, Hist. Introd. p. 374. and 
Girard, Textes. p. ,378. For other papyri, see Girard, op. cit. pp. 
8 J*- 44 - 

* See Krfiger, Gesei. d. Qnellen, § 41 ; Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
gesch. (1887), i. gS 49 . 50. 

*• Ed. BInhme in Pert*’* Monumenia Germaniae, Leges, v. pp. 145 
aeq. (Hanover. 1875); see Savtgny, Gesch. i. r. R. ii. pp. 172 seq.; 
^udenri in Z. d. Sav. Slift. (Germ. AbtheiL), 1886, vii. pp. 29 seq. 


mainly drawn, without however indication given, from the writings 
of Paul, the Gregorian, Hermogenian and Theodosian Codes, and 
the post-Theodosian Novels. Divided into 155 chapters, with no 
systematic arrangement, it touches upon all branches of the law, 
public and private, but especially criminal law and procedure. 
Though it contains a certain infusion of Gothic law and was 
professedly intended to apply to all Theofleric’s subjects, both 
Goths and Homans, it seems nevertheless generally admitted 
that this iriea cannot have been fully realized, and that in 
some matters with which it deals, e.g, the law of the family. 
Gothic customs must still have continued to prevail for (Jothic 
subjects. 

2. 'ITte Lex Romana Wisigathorum or Brevtarium Alarici or 
Alaricianum “ (both of these titles are modern) was a much more 
ambitious and important collection thw the one last 
mentioned. It was compiled by a commission of lawyers 
appointed by Alaric II., king of the Western Goths, with porf*. 
approval of tlie bishops and nobles, and published at 

Aire in Gascony in the year 50!). The compilers selected their 
materi^ partly from the leges (imperial constitutions after Diocletian) 
and partly from the vetus jus (juristic law), taking what they con¬ 
sidered appropriate, without materially altering the text ol their 
authorities except in the way of excision of passages that were 
obsolete or superseded. For the leges they utilized some 400 of the 
3400 enactments (according to Haenel’s estimate) ol the Theodosian 
Code and about 30 of the Post-Theodosian Novels; for the jus 
they made use of Paul’s Sentences. Gaius’s Institutes (in a corrujit 
and greatly abridged form in two books dating probably from, and 
adapted to the law of. the 5th century), the first book of Papinian's 
Responses (a single responsum), and the Gregorian and Hermogenian 
Collections (which were treated as jus). All of these, except Gaius 
(for the reason mentioned), were accompanied by interpretationcs 
(l.c. for the most part explanatory adaptations of the passages to 
the existing practice) which were largely borrow^ from books in 
current use for purposes of instruction, and which resemble the 
interpretation of the XU. Tables in that they ore often not so much 
explanatory of the text as qualificative or corrective. The Hrevi^v 
exercised great influence in western Europe ; and there is no question 
tliat, until the rise of the Bologna school in the end of tiie iitb 
century, it was from it more than from the books of Justinian that 
western Europe, other than Italy, acquired its scanty knowledge of 
Roman law. 

3. The Lex Romana Burgundionum '* — to which erroneously, 
about the qth century, owing to a mistake of a MS. tramscriber, 
the name Papianus (a contraction of Papinianus) was »» Bur- 
given. It is a collection which King Gundobad, when ' _wi—* 
publishing his code of native law (Lex Gundnhada) for his 

native subjects, had promised should be jirepared for the 
USC' of his Homan subjects. It was published probably befotc his 
death in 51O. It deals with private law, criminal law and iiro- 
cednre, distributed through forty-seven titles, and is arranged much 
in the same order as the Gundobada, from which it has a few extracts. 
Its statutory Homan sources are the same as those of the Bieyiary ; 
its juristic sourfes are Paul’s Sentences and a work of Gaius of 
which we cannot say witb certainty that it is his Institutes. It 
also contains some tnterprctaliones of the .same character as those 
in the Breviary, but whether taken directly from the latter or not is 
disputed. After the conquest of the Burgundian kingdom by the 
Franks this code ceased to have any direct authority, but was used 
in the courts as a sort of supplement to the Breviary, being often 
bound in the same volume with the latter. 

iii. Justinian's Legislation. 

Justinian's Collections and his men Legislation. —^The history 
of Justinian outside his legislative achievements, and his 
rollcctions in detail, are dedt with in the article 
Justinian I. Ambitious to carry out a reform more tiaiaa ’* 
complete even than that which Theodosius had planned mdHtea- 
but failed to execute, he took the first step towards it 
little more than six months after the death of his uncle Justin, 
in the appointment of a commission to prepare a collection of 
statute law (/eg«), among which he included the rescripts of 
the Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes, which were commonly 
at this period described as jus. It was published in April 529 ; 
and in rapid succession there followed his Fifty Decisions 

'• Ed. Haoncl (Leipzig, 1849); Conrat (Cohn). Brev. Alaricianum 
(1903). This work of Cohn is a systematic arrangement of the 
Breviary, with the Latin text as given by Haenel, and a translation 
into German of the interpretatio (or, where there is none, of the 
text itaelf), and some explanatoiy notes. See Karlowa. Rim. R.G. 
i. pp. 976 seq.; Krfiger, Quellen, § 40. 

*• Ed. Bluhme in Pertz’s Monumenia German. Hist. Leges. 111. 
pp. 305 aeq. (Hanover. 1863); de Solis Monstm. Germ. Leg. 
sec. 1. and li. p. i (Hanover, 1892). Sec Karlowa, Rim. R.G. i. 
pp.983-985. 
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(529-531), his Institutes* (November 21, 533), his Digest of 
excerpts from the writings of the jurists (December 16, 533),* 
and the revised edition of his Code, in which he incorporated 
his own legislation down to date (November 16, 534)° From 
that time down to his death in 565 there followed a series of 
Novels (novellae constilutiones), mostly in Greek, which were 
never officially collected, and of which probably some have 
been lost.* 

Taking his enactments in the Code and his Novels together, 
we have of Justinian’s own legislation not far .short of 600 
mrnowo constitutions. Diocletian’s contributions to the Code 
cnacr- are more than twice as numerous; but most of them 
mtat*. profes.sed to be nothing more than short declaratory 
statements of pre-existing law, whereas Justinian’s, apart 
from his Fifty Decisions, were mostly reformatory enact¬ 
ments, many of those in the Novels as long as an average act of 
parliament, and often dealing with diverse matters under the 
same rubric. They co^'cr the whole field of law, puWic and 
private, civil and criminal, secular and ecclesiastical. It 
cannot be said that they afford pleasant reading: they are 
so disfigured by redundancy of language, involved periods and 
nauseous self-glorification. Hut it cannot be denied that many 
of those which deal with the private law embody reforms of 
great moment and of most salutary tendency. The cmj)cror 
sometimes loved to pose as the champion of the simplicity 
and cven-handedness of the early law, at others to denounce 
it for its subtleties ; sometimes he allowed himself to be in¬ 
fluenced by his own extreme asceticism, and now and again 
we detect traces of subservience to the imperious will of his 
consort; but in the main his legislation was dictated by what 
he WAS pleased to call hutuanitas so far as the law of persons 
was concerned, and by naturalis ratio and public utility so far 
as concerned that of things. The result was the eradication of 
almost every trace of the old jus QuiritiurU) and the substitution 
for it, under the name of jus Rotnanum, of that cosmopolitan 
body of law which has contributed so largely to almost every 
modern system. 

Changes in the Laiv of the Fomi/y. -With the Christian emperors, 
from ConsUntine downwards, almost the last traces disappeared of 
the old conception of the familia as an aggregate of persons 
and estate subject absolutely to the power and dominion 
tamtiy Manus, the power in a husband over his 

rtMlaat. tK-longings, was a thing of the past; Iwtli 

stood now on a footing of equality before the law; perhaps it might 
be more accurate to say, at least with reference to the Justimanian 
legislation, that the wife was the more privileged of the two in r^ect 
both of the protection and the indulgence the law accorded her. 
With manus the old confarreation and coemption had ceased, 
marriage needing nothing more than simple interchange of consen^ 
except as between persons of rank (illustres) at when to intmrion 
was to legitimate previous issue ; in the latter cMe a 
settlement {instrumentum dotale) was _ 

both such a settlement and a marriage w 

and at least three clerical witness^, who pMted and sfenM a 

certificate of the completed union. The legislation 

emperors on the subject of divorce largely to by 

Justinian in his Novels, has already been referred ^ 

to the dos, many new provisions were introduced, principally for 

curtailing the husband's power of dealing with it while the 

lasted enlarging the right of the wife and her hem in rOTect of it, 

and simplifying the means of recov e ring it from the husband or hi s 

“ Thi best edition is that of KrOger which is prefixed to the 
stereotype edition of the Cot/hm Juris by Mommsen, Kruger and 

Schoi U, vol, i„ and also published separately. u^ia 

• The best edition is tot of Mommsen, Digesta JustsuMUi (2 vote.. 
Berlin, 1B66-70), and also vol. i. of the stereotow Litton ^the 
Carpus Juris mentioned in precedmg note. A new and l“n<»y 
editto, however, based on tW of Mommsen, by ^nfante wd 
several other Italian professors, is n^ in 

Books I.-XXVIII. were published up to 1908 (Milan). A collotype 
facsimile of the Florentine MS. of the Digest is a^ in course of 
pSkation in Italy. Fascicoli I.-VI. have already (1908) appeared 

^The f 2 st edition is tot of Krager. forming vol. li. of the Carpus 

Turis last mentioned. . o 

■' ‘The beat edition it that of Schoell. completed by Kroll in 1^5, 
and forming vol. iU. of the Corpus Juris last mentio^. It contains 
the Greek texts, Latin Vulgate and a Latin translation more correct 
than the Vulgate. 
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heirs when the marriage was dis.solvcd. Between the time of 
Constantine and that of Tlieodosius and Valentinian a new form of 
matrimonial settlement became established. It became apparently 
a legally sanctioned practice for a man to make (apart from ordinaiy 
mairiage presents) a settlement on his intended wile cither by actual 
transfer or by promise of a provision which was to remain his 
property (though without the power of alienation) during the 
marriage, but to pass to her on his predeci-ase or on divorce by his 
fault. This got the name of donatio ante nuptias, or sometimes, as 
being a sort of counterpart for the dos, antiphema. There was 
some important legislation about it by the two last-mentioned 
emperors; Leo and Justin followed suit; and Justinian, in his 
Code and Novels, publishid five or six enactments for its regulation. 
The general result was that, wherever a dos was given or promised on 
the part of the wife, there a donatio of equal amount was to be 
constituted on the part of the husband ; that, if one was increased 
during the marriage, a corresponding increase was to be made to 
the other; that it might be constituted or increased after the 
marriage without infringing the rule prohibiting donations between 
husband and wife, which caused Jmstinian to change its name io 
donatio propter nuptias ; that the wife might demand its transfer to 
her (to the same extent as she could that of the dos) on her husband s 
insolvency, but under obligation to apply its income to the main- 
tenance of the family ; and that on the dissolution of the marriage 
by her husband's death or by a divorce for which he was in fault, 
she had an hypothec and other ample remedies for reducing it into 
possession.* 

The change in the complexion of the relations between husband 
and wife under the Christian emperors, however, was insiraificant 
when compared with that which had overtaken the relation Between 
p.'irent and child. Justinian in his Institutes reproduces the boast 
of Oaius that nowhere else had a father such power over his children 
as was exercised by a Roman paterfamilias. True it is that the 
patria potestas in name still held a prominent place in the Juatin- 
ianiaii collections ; but it had been shorn of most of the prerogatives 
that had characterized it in earlier periods. To expose a newborn 
child was forbidden under penalties. To take the life of a grown¬ 
up one—unless il was a daughter slain with her paramour in the 
act of adultery—was murder ; for the domestic tribunal, with the 
judicial power of life and death in the paterfamilias as its head, had 
long disappeared. , , 

Further, a parent could no longer sell his child save only when 
the child was an infant and he in such extreme poverty as to be 
unable to support it. Even the right to make a noxal surrender 
of his son to a party who had suffered from the lal tor's delict had 
silently become obsolete ; so greatly had altered sentiment, in 
sympathy with legislation, curtailed the power of the paterfamilias 
over those in his potestas. This noxae deditio was formally abolished 
hy J iistinian. All that remained of the patria potestas, in short, in the 
Justiiiianian law was little more than would be sanctioned in most 
modem systems as natural emanations of the paternal relationship. 

Thus he had right of moderate chastisement for offences (for the 
infliction of graver punishments he had to apply to the magistrate), 
of testamentary nomination of guardians, of pupillary substitution 
(enlarged by Justinian), and of withholding consent from the 
marriage of a child, but subject in this last case to magisterial 
intervention if used unreasonably. 

How the right of the paterfamilias over the earnings and acquisi¬ 
tions of his children was modified by the recognition of VtitPecuUum 
castreuse has been shown in a previous page. But the modification 
was carried to such an extent by the Christian emperors as finally 
to negative the father's ownership altogether, except as regarded 
acquisitions that were the outcome of funds advanced by him W his 
child for his separate use (peeulium profecticium). Of some of the 
child’s acquisitions (hona adventieia) his father had, down to the 
time of Justinian, the life interest and right of administration ; 
but by his legislation even these might be excluded at the pleasiire 
of the parties from whom the acquisitions had been derived or by 

maladministration of the father. . 

By the classical law the father's radical right in his son s pecuhum 
castrense revived on the latter's death ; for if he died intestate 
the former appropriated it not as his son’s heir, but as an owner 
whose powers as such had been merely tempomnly suspended. But 
by one of the chapters in the famous 118th Novel on the law of 
intestate succession even this prerogative of the paterfamilias was 
abolished, and all a chUd's belongings except his ptcultum pro- 
fecticium ivere recognised as his own in death as well as in life, so that 
il any of them should pass to his parent on his intestacy it should 
onlv oe by title of inheritance and in the absence of descendants. 

In every other branch of the law of the family the same rcfckmmg 
spirit was manifested. Adoption of hliifatMias y/ax no longer 
followed in all cases by a change of family for the adoptee, but only 
when either the adopter was in fact one of his ancestors in whose 

Mtianges, pp. 58-70: «****<?». Reichsrhht uni 
Volhsrecht in d. Ostl. Provins., deals with its histi^, pp. 256-312. 
Though beneficial on the whole, the regulations of Justinian on this 
matter seem rather too great an interference with the freedom of 
marriage aettlementf. 
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potestas he had never been, such as a paternal or maternal grand¬ 
father, when there was a natural poUslas to underlie and justify 
the civil one—or when an ancestor gave in adoption a grandchild 
who was in his polestai but would not become s«i juris by his death. 
The mode of strict adoption also was simplified, the old procedure 
by sales and manun.issions, which degraded the child too much to 
the level of a slave, was abolished. The modes of legitimation of 
children born of a coiirubine, especially that by subsequent marriage 
of the parents, hrsi iiitroiluced by Constantine, were regulated, and 
the extent of the rights of the legitimated issue carefully defined. 
Emancipation was simplified in a similar way to that of strict 
udoption. I'litory at law was opened to the piitiil's nearest kinsman, 
whether on the father's side or the mother s ; anil the mother 
herself, or the child's grandmother, might be allowed, under certain 
conditions, to act as its guardian. Slavery was otteii converted 
into the milder condition of l olonate ; but, even where this did not 
happen, the rights of owners were not allowed to be abused ; for 
Slaves were permitted to claim the protection of the magistrate, and 
ernelty by a master might result in his being deprived of his human 
property. Kinshi)> that had arisen between two [Xirr.oiis when one 
or both were slaves {srriiilis legMofdi) was recognized as creative not 
only of disabilities but of rights. The modes of manuniissioti were 
niiiltiphed, and the restriction of the legislation of the early empire 
ubohshed ; and a freedmaii invariably became a citizen, Juiiiaii 
Latmity and ilediticiancy being no longer recognized. 

Amendments on the Law of Property and Obtigation, —In the law 
of property the principal changes of the Christian Empire were the 
. . siniplitication of the forms of conveyance, the extension 

praparty **“' the introduction and regulation of em- 

prapa y, ^nd tile remodelling of the law of prescription. 

Simplification of the lornis of conveyance was necessary only in the 
case of res mancipi, for res nee mancipi had always passed by delivery. 
From the Theodosian Code it is apparent that movable res mancipi 
usually passed in the same way from very early in the period, and that 
for the mancipation of hinds and houses—for in jure, cessio had dis¬ 
appeared with the formulae system— usoiemnistraditio, i.c. a written 
instrument and delivery following thereon, and both before witnesses, 
had been gradually substituted. Of this there is no trace in the 
Justimanian C.oile. For Justinian aholished ail remains of the dis¬ 
tinction between res mancipi and res nee mancipi, between full 
ownership, bimitarian ownership and nudum jus Quiritium, placing 
movables and immovables on a footing of ix'rfect equality so far as 
their direct conveyance was concerned. But, as regarded the pos- 
sessiim required of an acquirer to cure any defect in the conveyance, 
he made a marked difference between immovables and movables, 
h'or, amalgamating the old positive usucaption of the jus civile with 
the negative "prolonged possession" {longi temporis posscssio) 
that had been first iiitroiluced for immovables in the provinces 
(probably by the provincial edict), and afterwards by rescripts of 
(iaracalla for movables,’ he declared that possession on a sufucient 
title and in good faith should in future make the possessor legal 
owner of the thing iiossesseil by him, provided that the possession of 
himself and his author had endured uninterruptedly lor three years 
in the case of a movable, and in the ca-se of an immovable for ten 
years if the party against whom he possessed was resident in the 
same province, or lor twenty if he resided in another one. 

The same causes that led to the colonate induced the introduction 
of emphyteusis,'—an institution which had already existed in some 
Bmahy- Eastern provinces when independent, and which 

tauala. I*® utilized first by the emperors, then by the 

church, and afterwards by municipaliticsl and private 
landowners, for bringing in to cultivation the large tracts of provincial 
land belonging to them which were unproductive and unprofitable 
through want of supervision on the spot. 1 ts nature and conditions 
(whicii boro a certain similarity to the earlier jus in agro vectigali of 
the Western Empire, with which it was ultimately fused, and to 
hereilitary leases sometimes granted in the early Empire) were 
carefully defined by Zeno and amended by Justinian. Tbe 
ampkvteuta, as the grantee of tbe right was ultimately called, dul 
not become owner ; the granter still remained dominus, all that the 
grantee enjoyed being a fus in re aliena, but so extensive as hardly 
to be distinguishable from ownership. It conferred upon him and 
his heirs a perpietaat righUn tbe lands included in the grant, in con¬ 
sideration of a fixed annual payment to the lord (canon) and duo 
observance of conventional and statutory conditions ; but he was 
not entitled to abandon it, nor able to free himself of the obligations 
he had undertaken, without the lord's consent. The latter was 
entitled to hold the grant forfeited if the canon fell into arrear 
for three years (in church lands for two), or if the land-tax was in 
arrear for the same period, or if the emphyteuta allowed the lands to 
deteriorate, or if he attempted to alienate them {oUanare meliora- 


• Dig, xliv. 3. 9. 

• See Elia l-attes, 5 <Kifi stmiei sopra il Contratto d'Enpteusi nelle sue 
relaatoni col Cokmato (Tnnn, 1868), chaps, i and $; and Francois, De 
I’Emphytiose (Pans. 188.3); Beaudouin in Nom. rev. hist. (1898). pp. 
545 «®q-; Karlowa, E 6 m. Jt.O. ii. pp. 1268 seq. The name comes 
from the obligation imposed upon the grantees to make plantations 
^(tfPfvriOeir). 


Hones as the text says) without observance of statutory requirements. 
These were that he should intimate an intended alienation and tbe 
name of the intended alienee to the lord, so that the latter, before 
giving his assent, might satisfy himself that he would not be a loser 
by the transaction ; and. if the alienation was to be by sale, he bad 
to state the price fixed, so as to give the lord the opportunity of 
exercising his statutory right of pre-emption at the same figure. If 
those requirements were complied with, and the lord (himself declin¬ 
ing to purchase) stated no reasonable objection to the proposed 
alienee, he was not entitled to resist the alienation, provided a 
payment {laudemium) was made to him of 2 % of the sale price 
or of the value of the lands in consideration of his enforced 
consent. 

The changes in the law of obligation were more superficial than 
those ill the law of property, and consisted principally 
in the simplification of formalities and in some cases 
in their entire abolition. To describe them, however, 
would carry us into details which would here be out of place. 

Changes in the Law of Succession. —The changes made in the 
law of succession by Justinian's Christian predecessors, especially 
Theodosius 11 . and Anastasius, were far from insignificant; _ 
buthisownwerc in somedirections positively revolutionary. 

The testament per aes et Ubram of the jus civile probably 
never obtained any firm footing in the East; for it wasonly 
by Caracalla’s constitution conferring citizenship on all his * 
free subjects that provincials generally acquired testamenti faclio; and 
by that time a testament bearing externally the requisite number of 
.seals had been recognized as sufficient lor a grant of bonorum possessio 
unchallengeable by the heirs-at-law, even though they were able to 
rove that neither jamihae mancipalio nor testamenti nuncupatio 
ad intervened. Hencf the universal adoption of what Justinian 
calls the praetorian testament, which, however, underwent consider¬ 
able reform at the hands of the emperors, notably Theodosius II. 
and Valentinian III., in the requirement (in the ordinary case) of 
signature by the testator and subscription by the witnesses, thereby 
becoming what Justinian calls the tripartite testament. There 
was much hesitating legislation on the subject before the law was 
finally established as it stands in the J ustinianian books ; and even 
at the last we find it encumbered with many exceptions and reserva¬ 
tions in favour of testaments that were merely deeds of division by 
a parent among his children, testaments made in time of plague, 
testaments made before a magistrate and recorded in books of court, 
testaments entrusted to the safe keeping of the emperor, and so 
forth. Codicils had become deeds of such importance as, in tlie 
absence of a testament, to be dealt with as imposing a trust on the 
heir-at-law ; it was therefore thought expedient to deny effect to 
them unless attested by at least five witnesses. And a most im- 
ixirtant step in advance was taken by Justinian in the recognition 
of the validity of an oral mortis causa trust; for he declared that, if it 
should be represented to a competent judge that a person on his 
death-bed had by word of month directed his heir to give something 
to the complainant, the heir should be required either on his oatli 
to deny the averment or to give or pay what was claimed.’ 

In the matter of intestacy there had been long a baiting between 
two opinions—a desire still further to amend the law in the direction 
taken by the praetors and by the legislature in the Ter- 
tullian and Orpbitian seimtusconsults, and yet a hesitancy fjj*. 
about breaking altopther from the time-hallowed principle 
of agnation. Justinian in his Code wont far beyond his 
predecessors, making a mother’s right of succession independent 
altogether of the jus liberorum ; extending that of a daughter or 
sister to her descendants, without any deduction in favour of ag¬ 
nates thus excluded; admitting emancipated collaterals and their 
descendants as freely as if there had Wn no capitis deminutio 
minima ; applying to agnates tbe same successio graduum that the 
praetors had allowed to cognates, and so forth. Ilut it was by his 
Novels, especially the u8th and 127th, that he revolutionized 
tbe system, by eradicating agnation altogether (except as regards 
adopted children) and settling the canons of descent—which were the 
same for real and personal estate—solely on the basis of blood 
kinship, whether through males or females, and whether crossed or 
not by a capitis deminutio. First came descendants of the intestate, 
male and female alike, taking per capita if all were of the same 
degree, per stirpes if of different degrees. Failing descendants, the 
succession passed to the nearest ascendants, and. concurrently wi^ 
them, to brothers and sisters of full blood {germani) and (by.Nov. 127) 
the children of any that had predeceased. Where there we're ascend¬ 
ants alone, one-half of the succession went to the paternal line 
and one-half to the maternal; where there were ascendants and 
brothers and sisters, or only brothers and sisters, the division 
was made equally per capita ; when children of a deceased brother 
or sister participated it w«a per stirpes.. In the third class came 
brothers and sisters of half blood and their children, and grand¬ 
children of brothers and siaters german ; the division here was on 
the same principle as in the second class. The fourth class included 
ail other oollatemls according to propinquity, apparently to fihe 
remotest degree, and without oistinctkHi between full and hatf Mood; 


* Inst. ii. 23. § 12'. 
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but among those the nearest in degree excluded the more remote, 
and when all were of the same degree they took per capita. 

A reform cSected 1 ^ Justinian by his 115th Novel ought not to 
pass unnoticed ; for it rendered su^rfluous all the old rules about 
disherison and praetcrition of a testator's children, practi- 
t^tb abolishrsd honorum possessio contra labulas as regards 

. freeborn persons and established the principle that a child 
* had, as a general rule, an inherent and indefeasible right 
to be one ot his father’s heirs in a certain share at all events ol his 
succession, and that a parent had the same right in the succession 
of his child if the latter had died without issue, I'hc enactment 
enumerated certain grounds upon which alone it should be lawful 
for a parent to disinherit his child or a child his parent, declaring 
that in every case of disherison the reason of it should be stated in 
the testament, but giving leave to the person disinherited to dispute 
and disprove the facts when the testament was opened. If a child 
who had not been disinherited—and one improperly disinherited 
was eventually in the same position —was not instituted to some 
share, however small, ot his parent's hereditas, he was entitled to 
have the testament declared null in so far as the institutions in 
it were concerned, thus opening the succession to himself and the 
other heirs-at-law, but without affecting accessory provisions, such 
as bequests, nominations of tutors, &c.; and if the share to which 
he was instituted was less than his legitim (legttima or debita portin) 
he was entitled to an action in supplement. Hie legitim, which 
under the practice of the centumviral court had been one-fourth 
of the share to which the child would have boon entitled ah tnlestato, 
had been raised by Justinian (by Novel 18) to one-third at least, 
and one-half where there were five or more entitled to participate. 
He did not allow challenge of the will to be excluded, as in the 
earlier qmrela inofpeiosi icstamentt, because the testator had made 
advances to his child during his life or left him a legacy which 
quantitatively equalled the legitim ; his ideawM that a child was 
entitled to recognition by his parent as one of his heirs, and that to 
deny him that position without statutory grounds was to put upon 
him an indignity which the law would not permit. 

Amongst the other beneficial changes effected by Justinian may 
be mentioned the assimilation so far as possible of hereditas and 
bonorum possessio, so that the latter might be taken like 
Othar former without formal petition for a grant of it ; the 

“**^**' cquiparation of legacies and singular trust-gifts, and 
the application of some of their rules to mortis causa donations r the 
extension of the principle of “ transmission " to every heir without 
exception, so that, if he died within the time allowed him for con- 
sidenng whether or not he would accept (lempus deliberandi), his 
power of acceptance or declinature passed to his heirs, to be exercised 
by them within what remained of the period ; the introiluction of 
entry under inventory (cum benepeio inventarii), which limited the 
heir's responsibilities and rendered unnecessary the nine or twelve 
months of deliberation ; and the application of the principle of 
collation to descendants generally, so that they were bound to throw 
into the mass of the succession before its partition every advance 
they had received from their parent in anticipation of their shares. 

iv. The Justinianian Law-Books. 

Their Use in the Courts and in the Schools .—Although the Institutes 
were primarily intended to serve as a text-book in the schools, 
it was expressly declared that it and the Dififest and the 
Juatta- should be regarded as just so many parts of one great 

tuBtan legislation and all of equal authority ; and that, 

""' t although Digest and Code were but collections of common 
"**“■ lawand legislationthat had proceeded originally from many 

different hands, yet they were to be treated with the same respect 
as if they had lieen the work of Justinian himself. But, while 
everything within them was to be held os law, nothing outside them 
was to be looked at. not even the volumes from which they had been 
collected ; and so far did this go that, after the publication in m 
of the revised Code, neither the first edition of it nor the Fiw 
Decisions were allowed to be referred to. If a case arose for which 
no precedent was to be found, the emperor was to be resorted to for 
his decision, as being outside his collections the only fountain of the 
law To preserve the purity of the texts Justinian forbade the use 
of conventional abbreviations (stria) in making transcripts, visiting 
an ofiender with the penalties ol falsification (ertmen foist). Literal 
translations into Greek were authorized, and indeed were necessary 
far many of his sublects; so were indexes and xapinrAo, ».«. 
summaries of parallel paasages, texts or individual titles. Com¬ 
mentaries and general summaries were forbidden under heavy 
penalties as an interference with the imperial prerogative of inter- 
metation.* But these prohibitions do not seem to have lieen 
enforced, as we have aocounU and remains not only of translations 
but of commentaries, notes, abridgments, excerpts and general 
summaries even in Justinian's lifetime. 'These, -it is true, were 
mostly by professors (aafeesKomr), and their productioBs may have 
been bitended primarily lor educational purposes; but they soon 
passed into the hands of the practitioners and were used without 
BOTple in the courts. AGrerit Psro/iAfiwo/lfci JnsIKufes, usuaHy 


attributed to Theophilus, a professor in Constantinople and one of 
Justinian's commissioners, has been supposed to have been used 
by him in his prelections. It embodies much more historical 
matter than is to be found in the Institutes; but it contains a good 
many inaccuracies and its value has been very differently rated by 
different critics. Its latest editor, Ferriiii, who puts a high estimate 
on it, is of opinion that the original of it was a reproduction in Greek 
ol Gaius, drawn up at Beirut, which was remodelled after the plan 
of Justinian's Institutes, and had the new matter of this latter work 
subsequently incorporated in oriler to adapt it to the altered con¬ 
ditions : but he denies that there is any sufficient authority for 
ascribing it to Theophilus. If he be right in assnming that it was 
really based on a redartion of Gams, its historical explanations will 
be received with all the more confidence." 

Fate of the Justinianian Boohs in the East .—The literary work 
indicated in the preceding section was continued throughout the 6tb 
century. But the next three were comparatively barren, _ . 
the only thing worth noting being the ’Exkoyii rur rbiuee ir ^ 
evrTbtuf yeroiiirri ol Leo the Isaurian in 740, profes.sedly 
an abstract of the whole Justinianian law amended and 
rearranged ; but it wns repealed by Basil the Macedonian on 
account of its imperfections and its audacious departure from the 
law it pretended to summarize. The last-named emperor, followod 
by his son Leo the Pliiloso])her, set themselves in the end of the gth 
and beginning of the loth centuries to the production of an aathori- 
tative Greek version of the whole of the Justinianian collectiona 
and legislation, omitting what had since become olwolele, excising 
redundancies, and introducing such of the post-Justinianian legisla¬ 
tion as they thought merited preservation. The result was the 
Basilica (T 4 Iloirik«ii, sc. riiuau), which was completed and )>uliUshed 
in the reign of Leo, though begun in the reign of Basil, who aKb 
published a sort of institutional work, entitled llgigwpKM-, which was 
revisetl and republished by Leo iimler the name of 'Eiraeairuyli roO viaeu. 
The Basilica ’ consists of sixty books, subdivided into titles, following 
generally the plan of the Justininpinn Code, but with the whole law 
on any particular subject arrangcil consecutively, whether from 
Institutes, Digest. Codeor Novels (seearticle Basilica). I.eo'sson. 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus. made an addition to il in the shape 
of an official commentary collected from the writings of the 6th- 
century jurists, the so-called llagaygapal rar wokaiMr. which is 
now spoken of as the scholia to the Basilica, and has done good 
exegetical service for modem civilians. Later annotations by 
jurists of the 10th to the izth century are also called scholia but are 
of less value. The Basilica retained its statutory authority until 
the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1453. But long before that 
it had fallen into neglect in practice ; and though nearly the whole 
of it and a great part of Its .scholia have come to us. yet not a single 
complete copy of it exists. Its place was taken by epitomes 
and compendia, the last being the 'RJd^ij^oi of Constantinu* 
Harmcnopoulos about 1345, " a miserable epitome of the epitomes 
of epitomes," as Bruns calls it. which survived the vicissitudes ol 
the centuries, and finally received statutory authority in the modem 
kingdom of Greece in the year 1*35, in place of the Basilica, which 
had been sanctioned thirteen years before, in 1822.* 

Their Fate in the West .—Before the rise of the Bologna school it 
was to a much greater extent from the Komano-Barbarian codes than 
from the books of J nstinian that central and western Europe. „ . 
apart from Italy, derived their acquaintance with Boman I" . 
law. Thcoderic's Edict can have had little Influence after ^ 
Justinian's recovery of Italy, and the Romano-Burgundinn 
law was no doubt gradually displaced by Alaric’s Breviary after 
Burgundy had fallen Into the hands of the Franks; but the Breviary 
itseu found its may in all directions in France and Germany, peno- 
trating even into England, mainly through the agency of the church. 
'There must, however, have been other repertories of Roman law in 
circulation' (and among others probably either Gaius's Commen¬ 
taries or I Tinian's Rules), as witness a testament made in Paris in 


so far did this go that, after the publication in 534 taries or I Tinian s Rules), as witness a tes^rat maoe in raris m 
Sd«. neither the firat edition of it nor the Fftty the end of tSje 7th century, mentioned by Savlgny m pre»crv«J by 
allowed to be referred to. If a case arose for whicn MabiUon, in which tti© testator uses the old fonniilaof the jus etvfl#,— 



" ita do, ita lego, ita testor, ita vos Qmriles Utfimonium mihi per- 
hibetede," words that are not to be found either in the Visigothic or 
the Justinianian collections. We know that in his pragmatic sanction 
of the year 554, Justinian anew accorded his imperial sanction to 
the Jura and leges. i.e. the Digest and Code, whkm he says he hsd 
long before transmitted to Italy, at the same time declaring that his 
Novels were to be of the same authority there as in the East. Two 
xrears after this came Julian's Latin epitome of the Novels (a private 
wotk by a Constantinopolitan professor), not improbably prepared by 
command of the emperor himself. That J ustinian's works soon came 

• Editions by Reitz, 1751. and Ferrini, 1884-97. • 

• Ed. Hetmbach. 6 vab. with Latin translation (and in 1846 a 
supplement by ZachnfaM a Lingenthal), Leipzig, 1833-70, A new 
supplement forming voL 7, by Ferrini and Mercatl, was pntiUzhed 

'* 97 ' • , , 

• For the history of Byzantine taw zubsequrnt to jintinian; see 
Zachariae, Getehi hie det Orieehuch.-K 4 m. BecMs (3rd ed., 1892), and 
Hietoria ftsris Grteea-Romoni (1839); Mortreutt, HieMbe d« ireit 
byeantin (3 vole., 1843-46). 
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to bome extent into uiu! in Italy is beyond question; for there is pre¬ 
served in Marini's collection the testament ol one Mannanes, executed 
at Kavcnna in the reiKii id Justinuiirs immeduite successor Justin 11 ., 
in which the requin inents of both C'.odc and Novels are scrupu¬ 
lously observed. Ul other monuments of the same period that 
prove their currency in Italy several are referred to by Savigny 
in the sixiond volume ol his History of the Homan Law in the Middle 
Ages, amonB which may be mentioned the Turin gloss of tlie 
Institutes, which hitfinR a."icribes to about the year 545,“ and two 
little jiieces known as the Dictatum de consiliariis and the CoUectio 
de tutoribus.* The invasion of the l/imbards, the disturbance they 
caused 111 Italy for two centuries, and the barrier they formed 
between it and the rest of huropc militated aRainst the spread of 
Ihe Jiistinianian law northwards ; but it was tought (from the (>th 
to the iith century) without much interruption at law schools in 
iionie, and also at Kavenna, the seal of the exarchs, to which (but 
this is doubiful) the school (studnim) ol Home, revived by Justinian, 
is said to have been transferred in the nth century. By the 
l,omt)ards, as their savagery toned ilown, the Koman law was so 
lar recognized that they allowed il to lie applied to the Koinaiis living 
within their territory, and it is said even to have been taught in 
I'avia, wliicfi they bad established as their capital. Their overthrow 
by Charlemagne opened an outlet for it beyond Italy ; and there is 
evidence that in the qtli century Justinian’s works, or some of them, 
were already circulating in the hands of the clergy in various parts 
of Kuropc. Yet there are lew remains of any literature of this 
period indicating much acquaintance with them. I'he only writings 
worth mentioning are the so-called Summa Herusina, an abridgment 
ol the lioil eight books ol the Corle, ascribed to the 7th century ; 
tlie l^mibardic Qttaeshoncs uc Monita containing observations on the 
Clermanic and Roman laws with texts drawn from the Institutes, 
tlie Digest, the Code and Julian’s Epitome, and supposed to have 
been written early in the nth century ; the so-called Hrachylogus,^ 
in large part a sort of abbreviated revision of Justinian’s Institutes, 
bat with references also to his other books, which Fitting and 
others hold to have been written in France (perhaps Orleans), 
possibly bv a pupil of Irnerius, about tlie very beginning of the 
izth ceiitiiry ; and the Petri Exeeptiones legum Homanorum, a 
similar systematic exposition ol the law in lour books, probably 
written in the nth century earlier than Imerius’s Summit. Both 
the Braekylugus and the Petms were mainly compiled from pure 
J ustiiiianian sou i ces. 

Ajiart from the.se remains a word may here be said about the 
work of the gtossarists.* It was at the very end of Ihe ntli century 
_ that at the law sehiHil of Bologna, then under the guidance 

, of the celebrated Irnerius, the study of Roman law began 

I , ' somewhat suddenly to attract students from all parts ol 

Europe, Partly through Ignorance and partly through the 
action of the clergy, the parts of the Jiistinianian legislation that had 
hitherto been in ordinary use were the Insliliites, the Code and the 
Novels. The first, from its elementary character, had naturally 
commended itself; the Code and the Novels, with their abundant 
legislation on matters ecclesiastical, were in many respects cliarters 
ol the church’s iinvileges, and were prized accordingly ; but the 
Digest, as being the work of pagan jurists, had been looked on askance 
and practically little used, 'i'he Code and the Novels, however, 
with their modicum of wheat concealed in a great quantity of 
chaff, offered little attraction to laymen of intelligence; and, 
when under the guidance of Irnerius their attention was first con¬ 
centrated on the Digest, it must have come to them as a sort of 
revelation. Dogmatic and exegetic teaching of the Corpus Juris 
in all its parts was actively begun, and a new school arose called the 
glossarists (glossatores), of whom Irnerius has always been rightly 
regarded as the founder. This great man, who is said to have 
iK-cn trained both in logic and rhetoric and to have afterwards 
.studied and taught law at Rome before coming to Bologna, was more 
than a glossator. He was also the first of the medievalists to treat 
the law in a scientific way. In his Summa Codicis (a work attributed 
to him by Fitting on evidence which seems almost conclusive) he 
produced for his contemporaries and successors an independently 
planned and so far systematic manual of the subject-matter of the 
Coile. omitting the last three books.* The subject was treated in 
full relation to the other parts of the Corpus Juris, but follows in 
general the titles of the Code. The gloasators got their name from 
the ghssae, t.e. marginal and interlinear annotations (both gram¬ 
matical and doctrinal) with which they furnished the texts of the 


• Fitting, Dbtr die togenannte Turiner lustitutionm-giosse (Halle, 
l6ro); cl. Conrat, Gesek. d. QueUen u. Litt. d. r6m. R. im frUheren 
MitteUlUr, vol. i. pp. 108 scq., I.«ipsig, 1891). 

• Conrat, M sup. pp. 1,47-140. 

* B rg^ ph f us totius funs ctvilis is a fuller title given to it. It 
lias sdwww called Corpus legum. It first got the name Brac/iylogus 
ut-the.sfith century. 

* Savigny, Gesektehte d. r. R. vols, 3-4. 

Su mma Cadinsol Irnerius by Fitting (Berlin. 1894). Two 
other works attributed to Irnerius, called respectively Quaestumss 
SuUililatibus Juris and a treatise De Aeguitaie, have been ediM 
the same author. See also Fitting. Z. d. Sav, Stift. xvi. pp. i seq. 


Corpus Juris which were in their hands. They also wrote jummae, 
casus, brocardtt. See., for use both in the courts and the schools, 
and occasionally specud treatises. They confined their work 
entirely to the Corpus Juris, being almost wholly ignorant of the 
history of the law. Begmiiing with Irnerius, the school lasted for 
about a century and a half, and ended with Franciscus Accursius, 
who died in izfKi after having made a systematic but summarized 
collection of the glosses of liis prcdeces.sors, which was afterwards 
known as the Glossa Ordinana or " The Great Gloss." Among the 
more famous representatives of the school (other than Irnerius) 
were, in the izth century, Bulgorus, Martinus, Jacobus and Hugo, 
known as the quattuor doctores, and Accursius himself. To these 
may be added Placeiitinus and Vacarius of the 12th and Azo 
and Udofredns of the 13th century. The Digest, us used by the 
glossarists, was divided into three parts, known as Digestum Fetus 
(books 1-24, tit. 2), InfortiiUum (books 24, tit. 3-38), and Digestum 
Novum (books 39 to the end). The manuscripts of these, as used 
by the glossarists, are called the Vulgate {lertio Vulgate), to distinguish 
them from the Florentine Manuscript {lectio Ptsana), on which, 
indeed (or on the same original source as it), they were probably all 
primarily based, but from which, a.s far at least as book .33, they 
varied in numerous readings. The historical explanation of the 
cause of this just-mentioned threefold division is given by Mommsen 
in the preface to his larger edition of the Digest, to which it will be 
sufficient to refer,' The whole Corpus Juris was by the glossarists 
distributed into five volumes, viz. the three just named; a fourth, 
containing the first nine books of the Code; and the fifth, called volu- 
men parvum legum, containing the Institutes; 134 ol the Novels 
in Latin (known as the Aulhenticum ’); and the last three books of 
the Code. 

The success of the Accurslan gloss was rather detrimental to 
scientific development of the law. It became a sort of code in 
itself which both in the schools and the courts tended to supersede 
the texts of Justinian. The intelligent study of the Sources was 
neglected while lawyers devoted themselves to subtle distinctions 
and useless divisions of subject-matter. It led to the application 
during the 14th and 15th centuries of the methods of scliolasticism 
to the Roman law. The authors ol this scholastic iurisprudence, 
which prevailed during the greater part of these centuries. Iiavc 
been called post-glossators and serihentes or commentators. Their 
most noted representative was Bartolns (1314-1357), after whom 
they were often called Bartolists. This school, however (mainly 
Italian), did much towards developing a definite system of common 
law in Italy based on the Roman, and thereby facilitated the 
reception of Roman law 111 Germany and other countries.* 

In the i6th century a new start or, so to say, second renaissance 
was given to the Roman law. The study of classical antiquities, 
so active on the side of literature, extended to jurisprudence also. 
The juridical writings which had been handed down from the 
Romans ceased to be regarded purely as positive law, binding accord¬ 
ing to the letter, but as a part ol ancient tradition whose spirit as 
well as form must be examined by the light of the past. Among 
the pioneers in this new method, to whom the name of Humanists 
has been given, must be specially mentioned Alciatus (1402-1540), 
Cujacius (1522-1500) and Donelfus {1527-1591). Medievalism has 
jiassed away, and with these junsts began wliat has been called the 
moilern Roman law, to describe which, however, is entirely beyond 
the province of this article. (H. Go.) 

ROMANOS, called o psKifSof, Greek hymn-writer, “the 
Pindar of rhythmic poetry,” was bom at Emesa (Homs) in 
Syria. From the scanty notices of his life we learn that he 
resided in Constantinople during the reign of the emperor 
Anastasius.* Having officiated as a deacon in the church of 
the Resurrection at Berj’tus, he removed to Constantinople, 
where he was attached to the churches of Blachernac and 
Cyrus. According to the legend, when he was asleep in the 
last-named church, the Virgin appeared to him and commanded 
him to eat a scroll. On awaking (it was Christmas Day), he 
immediately mounted the pulpit, and gave forth his famous 
hymn on the Nativity. Romanos is said to have composed 
more than 1000 similar hymns or ctmiakia (Gr. xovraxiw, 
“ scroll ”) celebrating the festivals of the ecclesiastical year, 
the lives of the saints and other sacred subjects—oil the death 
of a monk (extremely impressive); the l^t judgment; the 
treachery of Judas; the martyrdom of St Stephen; ^meon 

* Digesia Jushuiani AugusH, recognovlt Th. Mommsen (Berlin, 
1870). 

’ Or liber authenlicorum. So called because it contained a more 
comtdete collection and correcter translation of the Greek Navels 
than the Epitome of Julian. It was the one used in the law courts 
in the middle ages. 

* See Sohm, fnslituiiouen, 1 27, and authmities there cited. 

* On the question whether Anastasius L (49i-5i8)or II. (713-716) 
is meant, see Krumbacher, who is in favour iM the earlier date. 
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Stylites; paschal and pentecosta! hymns. The MS. of the 
hymns, written by his own hand, was said to have been preserved 
in the church of Cyrus, in whi(^ he was buried and celebrated 
as a saint on the ist of October. Prof. C. Krumbacher, who 
has edited the works of Romanos from the best (the 
Patmos) MSS., regards him as the greatest poet of the 
Byzantine age, and perhaps the greatest eccleskstical poet 
of any age. 

Editions: J, B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, i. (1*76). containing 
39 poems, and Sanclus Romauus Veletum Metodiirum Ptinceps 
(1888), with three additional hymns from the monastery of St John 
m Patmos. Sec also Pitra's Hytnnogtaphie de VBglise greepue 
C. Krsinibacher, Gcschichtc eter bycantinisc/uiu LiUeratm (1897); 
and Hymns. 

ROMANOV, the name of the Russian imperial dynasty, 
regnant in the male line from 1613 to 1730, and thenceforward 
in the female line. The Romanovs descended from Andrei, 
sumamed Kobyla, who is said to have come to Moscow from 
Prussia about 1341 to enter the service of the grand-duke 
Semen (d. 1353). Uis son Feodor, surnamed Koschka, was 
the ancestor of the families of Suchovo-Kobylin, Kalytschev 
and Scheremetjev, as well as of the Romanovs. Feodor’s 
grandson, Sakhariya Ivanovich, was a boyar of Vasilii V., 
grand-duke of Moscow at intervals between 1435 and 1463, 
and the family took its name from his grandson Roman, whose 
daughter Anastasia Romanovna married the tsar Ivan the 
Terrible. Her brother Nikita Romanovich married the princess 
Eudoxia Alexandrovna, a descendant of Andrei Jaroslavovich, 
grand-duke of Susdal-Vladimir (d. 1364), and in this way the 
Romanovs were linked up with the ancient royal house of 
Rurik. The Romanovs suffered heavily in the disorders follow¬ 
ing on the death of Ivan. Some were executed and others 
exiled. Nikita’s son Feodor (the archimandrite Philaret) 
was banished, but was recalled by the false Demetrius. In 
1610 he was imprisoned by the king of Poland, but his piety 
and virtues led to the election of his son, Mikhail Feodorovich 
Romanov, to the throne of the tsars in 1613. Philaret became 
patriarch of Moscow in 1619, and supported his son’s govern¬ 
ment until bis death in 1634. Mikhail was seventeen when he 
began his reign, and died in 1645. He was succeeded by his 
.son Alexis, whose three sons, Feo&r III., Ivan II. and Peter I. 
(the Great), inherited the throne. After the two years’ reign of 
Peter’s widow, Ekaterina Aleksievna Skavronska (Catherine I.), 
his grandson, Petr Aleksievich (Peter II.), succeeded. He 
died in 1730, and the succession devolved on the family of 
Ivan II., on his daughter Anna (1730-40) and his great-grand¬ 
son Ivan III., and in 1741 on Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the 
Great. Peter’s dder toghter, Anna, had married Charles 
Frederick of Hobtein-Gottorp, and with the accession of her 
son, Peter III., m 1763 begins the present reigning dynasty of 
Holstein-Gottorp or Oldenburg-Romanov. 

See R. Nisbet Bain. The First Romanovs (1905) : P. V. Dolgoru¬ 
kov. Notice sur les principates famittes ie la Risuie (znd ed., Berlin, 
1858 ). 

ROMAN RELIGION. In tracing the history of the religion 
of the Roman people we are not, as in the case of Greece, dealing 
with separate, though interacting, developments in a numto 
of indqiendent communities, but with a single community 
which won its way to the headship first of Latium, then of Italy 
and finally of a European wnpire. But this very fact of its 
ever-extending influence, coupled with an absence of dogmatism 
in belief, which made it at ail times ready and even uucious to 
adopt foiegin customs and ideas, gave its religion a instantly 
shifting and broadening character, so that it is difficult to 
determine the original essentials. By the time when Latin 
literature begins, the genuine Roman religion had already 
been overiaid by foreign cults and modes of thougdit, bjr the 
classical period it was—except in formal observance—practic^y 
buried and to a large extent fossilized. But the comp^tive 
study of religions has suggested the lines of rmnstitution 
and the careful analysis of survivals embedded in Utecature 
und the evidence of monumental remains, and in partioolar 
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of the old calendars, has enabled modem scholars to make good 
progress in the task of separating the elements due to different 
periods and influences. 

The Roman people were of Aryan stock, a section of a host 
cf invaders from the north, who overran and settled in the Italian 
peninsula. They preserved traces of their origmul nationality 
not merely in the general cast of their religious thought, but 
in certain common features such os the wor^'p of the hearth 
(Vesta) and of the sky-divinity (Jupiter) (see Gkeek Reucion). 
But the development of their religion was arrested at an earlier 
stage than that of the Greeks: with them—at any rate in the 
genuine Roman period—^Animism never passed into Anthropo¬ 
morphism ; they stopped at the conception of the “ spirit" 
without reaching that of the “god.” Their belief might be 
described as a polydemonism rather than a polytheism, or 
more correctly, to avoid altogether the intrusion of foreign 
notions, a a " multinuminism.” 

In the cult and ritual of Rome there are enshrined many sur¬ 
vivals from a very early form of religious thought prior to the de- 
velcpment of the characteristic Roman attitude of mind. 
Fetishism—the belief in the magic or divine power of 
inanimate objects—is seen in the cult of stones, such as 
the silex of Jupiter (luppitcr), which plays a prominent port 
in the ceremonial of treaty-making, and the lapis used in the 
ritual of the aqmelicium, a process, probably magic in ori(^, 
designed to produce rain after a long drought. The boundary- 
stones between properties (termini) were also the objects of cult 
at the annual festival of the Terminalia, and the “ god Terminus,” 
the symbolic boundary-stone,, shares with Jupiter the great 
temple on the Capitol. Tree-worship (q.v.) again is a constantly 
recurring feature, seen, for instance, in the permanently sacred 
cliaracter of the fuus Rumindlis and the caprifieus of the 
Campus Martius, and above all in the oak of luppiter Feretrius, 
on which the spolia opima were hung after a victory. Nor did 
Roman fetishism stop short at natural objects. The household 
was always the centre of religious cult^ and certain objects 
in the house—^the door, the hearth, the store-cupboard (penus}— 
seem always to have had a sacred significance, and so became 
the objects and later the sites of the domestic worship. Of the 
cult of animals there is just sufficient trace to show that it must 
formerly have had its place in religious rite; the animals, once 
the objects of worship, appear in later times as the attributes 
of divinities, for instance, the sacred wolf and woodpecker of 
Mars. 

But Fetishism must very early have developed into Animism, 
the feeling of the sacredness of the object into the sense of an 
indwelling spirit. In the animistic attitude we tiave in¬ 
deed thetrue background of the genuine Roman religion; 
but its characteristic and peculiar development is a kind 
of “ higher Animism,” which can associate the “ spirit ” not 
merely with visible and tangible objects, but with states and 
actions in the life of the inmviduol and the community. Mo 
doubt the later indipUtmttUa (“ bidding-prayers ”) which give 
us detailed lists of the ^lirits which preside over the various 
actions of the infant, or the stages in the marriage ceremony, 
or the agricultural operations of the farmer, are due in a large 
measure to deliberate pontifical elaboration, but they are a 
true indication of the Roman attitude of mind, which reveals 
itself continually in the analysis of the ci^ts of the household 
or the festivals of the agricultural year. 

The “ powers ” {tumina, not dei), which thus become the objects 
of worship, are spirits specialued in function and limited in sphere. 
They ore not conceived of in any anthropomoipaic form, their sex 
even may often be indeterminate (*‘ sive mas, sive femina " is the 
constantly recurring formula of prayer), but the sphere of action 
of each » clearly marked and an appeal to a spirit outside his own 
special sphere would never even be thought of. Locality thus 
becomes tui important pednt in the conception of the numen ; the 
household'spirits must be wemhipp^ at Use door, the hearth, the 
store-cupboard, and the external spuits of the fields and couatr^de 
have thw sacred hiU-tops or groves. But the aMMen hat no form 
of sensuous representation, nor does he need a hoasC fo dwell in: 
statue and ttmpie are alien to the spint of Roman religion. Her 
are the msmista, not being anthropomorphic, capable of n8«t)a# 
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to one anotlitr: hence there is uo Koinaa mythology. Yet, all- 
powerlul in their individual spheres of action, they can influence the 
fortunes of men and can enter into relations with them. The 
i>rirnary uttitude of man to thf seems clearly to be one 

of fear, which survives prominently in the " impish ** character of 
certain of the spirits of the countryside, such as Faunus and Inuus 
and is always seen in the underlying conception of rehgto, a sense of 
awe in the presence of a siiperliiiman power. But the practical 
mind of the Kom.-in give.s this relation a legal turn : the »'ms sacrum, 
which regiilales the dealings of men with the divine powers, is an 
inseparable part of ius publicum, the body of civil law, and the 
various acta of worship, prayer and thanksgiving arc conceived of 
under the legal aspect of a contract. The base-notion is that the 
spirits, if they are given their due, will make a return to man : the 
ohiect of the recurring .annual festivals is to propitiate them and 
forestall any hostile intention liy putting them, as it were, in debt to 
man—more rarely to expre.ss gratitude for benefits received. 

In Riieh a religion exactness of ritual must play a large 
part—so large, indeed, that many modem critics have been 
misled into regarding the Roman religion as a mere 
***"**■ network of formalities without any background of 
genuine religious feeling. This formalism shows itself in many 
ways. It is necessary in the first place to make quite certain 
that the right deity is being addressed: hence it is well to 
invoke all the spirits who might be concerned, and even to add 
n general formula to cover omissions : here we have the ritual 
significance of the indigitammta. Place, again, a.s we have 
seen, was an essential element even in the conception of the 
numm, and is therefore all-important in ritual. So, too, is the 
character of the offering: male victims must be sacrificed to 
male deities; female victims to goddesses: white animals 
are the due of the di superi, the gods of the upper world, black 
animals of the gods below. Special deities, moreover, will 
demand special victims, while the more rustic numina, such as 
Pales (?.».), should be given milk and millet cakes rather than 
a blood-offering. All-important, too, is the order of ceremonial 
and the formula of prayer: a mistake or omission or an unpro- 
pitious interruption may vitiate the whole ritual, and though 
such misfortunes may occasionally be expiated by the addi¬ 
tional offering of a piaculuni, in more serious cases the whole 
ceremony must be recommenced ah initio. Herein lies the 
importance of the priesthood: the priest is not, as in other 
religions, the mediator between god and man, but on the one 
hand for the purpose of state-worship the chosen representative 
of the whole people, on the other the repository of tradition 
and ritual lore. 

This conception of the nature of the numina and man’s 
relation to them is the root notion of the old Roman religion, 
Uumn- and the fully-formed state cult of the di indigetes even 
at the earliest historical period, must have been the 
result of long and gradual development, of which we 
can to a certain extent trace the stages. The original settle¬ 
ment on the Palatine, like its neighbour on the Quirinat, was 
an agricultural community, whose unit both from the legal 
and religious point of view was not the individual but the house¬ 
hold. ^e household is thus at once the lexical starting-point 
of religious cult, and throughout Reman history the centre of 
its most real and vital activity. The head of the house {paler- 
iamilias) is the natural priest and has control of the domestic 
worship; he is assisted by his sons as acolytes (camilli) and 
deputes certain portions of the ritual to his wife and daughters 
and even to his bgiliff (vUicus) and his bailiff’s wife. The 
worship centres round certain numina, the spirits indwelling 
in the .sacred places of the original round hut in which the 
family lived. Janus, the god of the door, comes undoubtedly 
first, though unfortunately we know but little of his worship 
in the household, except that it was the concern of the men. 
To the women is committed the worship of the " blazing hearth,” 
Vesta, the natural centre of the family life, and it is noticeable 
that even to Ovid (Fast. vi. 291-92) the conception of Vesta 
was still material and not anthropomorphic. The Penates 
(q.v.) were the numina of the store-cupboard, at first vague 
and animistic, but later on, as the dmnite dear-notion was 
developed, idoitificd with certain of the other divinities of 
Ijlu^hold or state reltgion< 


To these numina of the sacred places must be added two other 
important conceptions, that of the Lar /amiliaris and the Gtnius. 
The Lar familiaris has been regarded • as the embodiment 
of all the family dead and his cult ns a consummation of 
ancestor-worship, but a more probable explanation regards 
him as one of the Lares (q.v.; numina of the fielas worshipped at the 
compita, the places where properties marched) who had special 
charge of the house or possibly of the household servants (tamilia) ; 
for it is significant that his worship was committed to the charge 
of tlie vilica. The Genius is originally the " spirit of developed 
manhood,” the numer, which is attached to every man and represents 
the sum total of his powers and faculties as the Jum docs of the 
woman : each individiml worships his own Genius on his birthday, 
but the household-cult is concerned with the Gr«ii/! of the pater- 
familias. The established worship of the household then repre¬ 
sents the various members of the family and the central points 
of the domestic activity; but we find also in the ordinary 
religious life of the family a more direct connexioil with morality 
and a greater religious sense than in any other part of (he 
Roman cult. The family meal is sanctified by the offering of a 
portion of the food to the household numina: the chief events 
m the individual life, birth, infancy, puberty, marriage, are aU 
marked by religious ceremonial, in some cases of a distinctively 
primitive character. The dead, too. though it is doubtful whether 
in early times they were actually worshipped, at any rate have 
a religious commemoration as in some sense still members of the 
family. 

The next stage in the logical development of the state 
religion should naturally be found in the worship of the gens, 
the aggregate of households belonging to one clan, 
but our information about the gentile worship is so euituraf 
scanty and uncertain * that we cannot make practical rronbip. 
use of it. It is more profitable to turn from the life of the 
household to the outdoor occupations of the fields, where 
the early Roman settler met with his neighbours to celebrate the 
various stages of the agricultural year in religious ceremonies 
which afterwards became the festivals of the state calendar. 
Here we have a series of celebrations representing the occupa¬ 
tions of the successive seasons, addressed sometimes to numina 
who developed later on into the great gods of the stale, such 
as Jupiter, Mars or Ceres, sometimes to vaguer divinities who 
remained always indefinite and rustic in character, such as 
Pales and Consus. Sometimes again, as in the case of the 
Lupercalia (?.».), the attribution is so indefinite that it is hard 
to discover who was the special deity concerned; in other 
cases, such as those of the Robigalia and the Meditrinalia. 
the festival seems at first to have been addressed generally 
to any interested numina and only later to have developed an 
eponymous deity of its own. Roughly we may distinguish 
three main divisions of the calendar year, the festivals of Spring, 
of the Harvest and of Winter, preserving on the whole their 
peculiar characteristics, (i) In the Spring (it must be remem¬ 
bered that the old Roman calendar began the year with March) 
we have ceremonials of anticipation and prayer for tlie crops 
to come: prominent among them are the Fordieidia, with its 
symbolic slaughter of pregnant cows, addressed to Tellus, the 
Cerealia, a prayer-service to Ceres for the corn-crop, and tlie 
most important of the rustic celebrations of lustration and 
propitiation, the Parilia, the festival of Pales. To these 
must bo added the Ambarvalia (?.».), the lustration of the 
fields, a movable feast (and therefore not found in the calendars) 
addressed at first to Mars in hb original agricultural character 
(see Mars), (a) Of the Harvest festivals the most significant 
are the twin celebrations on August 21st and 25th to the divinity- 
pair Consus and Ops, who are both concerned with the storing 
of the year’s produce, and two m^tcrious vintage festivals, 
the Vinalia Rustiea and the Meditrinalia, connebted origin¬ 
ally with Jupiter. (3) The Winter festivab ere less homo¬ 
geneous in character, but we may dbtinguish among 
them certain undoubtedly agricultural celebraticms, the 
Saturnalia (at first connected with the sowing of the iwxt 
year’s crop, but afterwards overlaid with Greek ceremonial), 
and a curious repetition of the harvest festivab to Consus 
and Ops. 

• e.g. by De March!. 

■IM, hoirever, De Manhl, Tl Cutto PnvUo di Komd An(ie,a. 
vol. ii. 
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In passing to the religion of the state we are clearly entering 
on a later period and a more developed form of society. The 
loose aggregation of agricultural households gives place 
nlfgiom. organized community with new needs and new 

ideals, and at the same time in religious thought the 
old vague notion of the numen is almost universally superseded 
by the more definite conception of the not even now 
quite anthropomorphic, but with a much more clearly realized 
personality. Wc find then two prominent notes of the state 
influence, firstly, the adaptation of the old ideas of the house¬ 
hold and agricultural cults to the broader needs of the com¬ 
munity, especially to the new necessities of internal justice 
between citizens and war against external enemies, and secondly 
the organization of more or less casual worship into something 
like a consistent system. Adaptation proceeds at first naturally 
enough on the lines of analogy. As Janus is in the household 
the numen of the door, so in the state he is the god associated 
with the great gate near the corner of the forum : the Penates 
have their analogy in the Di Penates populi Romani Quiritium 
by whom the magistrates take their oath on entering oflice, 
the Lar lamiliaris in the Lares Praestites of the community, 
and the Genius in the new notion of the Genius populi Romani 
or Genius urbis Romae. But the closest and most curious 
analogy is seen in the case of Vesta. The Vesta of the state 
is in fact the king's hearth, standing in close proximity to the 
Regia, the king’s palace; the Ve.stal Virgins, who have charge 
of the .sacred fire, are the “ king’s daughters,” and as such even 
in republican times were in the manus of the pontijex maximus, 
who was the successor of the king on the legal side of his religious 
duties, as the rex sacrorum was on the sacrificial side. But 
adaptation meant also reflection and the widening of old con¬ 
ceptions under the influence of thought and even of abstract 
ideas. Thus, the simple reflection that the door is used for 
the double purpose of entrance and exit leads to the notion of 
the Janus of the state as bifrons (“ two-faced ”): the thought 
of the door as the first part of the house to which one comes, 
produces the more abstract idea of Janus as the “ god of be¬ 
ginning,” in which character he lias special charge of the first 
beginnings of human life (Consevius), the first hour of the day, 
the Calends of the month and the first month of the year m 
the later calendar: for the same reason his name takes the first 
place in the indigitamenta. But development proceeds aUo 
on broader and more important lines. Jupiter m the rustic- 
cult was a sky-god concerned mainly with the wine festivals 
and associated with the sacred oak on the Capitol. Now he 
develops a twofold character: as the receiver of the spolia 
opitna he becomes associated with war, especially in the double 
character of the stayer of rout (Stator) and the giver of victory 
(Victor), in which to capacity he later gives birth to an off¬ 
shoot in the abstract conception of the goddess Victoria. 
the sky-god again he is appealed to as the witness of oaths in 
the special capacity of the Dius Fiditu, producing once more 
an abstract offshoot in the goddess Fides. In these two con¬ 
ceptions, justice and war, lie the germs of the later idea of 
Jupiter as the embodiment of the life of the Roman people both 
in their internal organization and in their external relations.^ In 
much the same manner Mars takes on in addition to his agricul¬ 
tural character the functions of war-god, which in time completely 
.superseded the earlier idea. Finally, we must nirtice, u the sign 
of the synoecismus of the two settlements, the inclusion of the 
Colline deity, Quirinus, apparently the Mars of the origiimlly 
rival community. In these three deities, Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, 
we have the great triad of the earliest stage of the state religion. 

Organization showed itself in the fixing of the annual calendar 
and riie development of the character and functioiu of the 
priesthood, and as we should expect, in a new conception of the 
legal relation of the gods to the state. In the earlier stag^ 
whose notions of course still persist alongside of the state religion 
—each hous^old has its own relations to its numina ; now the 
state approaches the gods through its duly appointed repr^ 
sentatives, the magistrates and priests. Their presence a 
typical of that of the whole people, and the private citizen is 


required to do no more (m festival days than a ceremonial ab¬ 
stinence from work. It is obvious that the state religion has a 
less direct connexion with morality and the religious sense than 
the worship of the household, but it has its ethical value in a 
sense of discipline and a consecration of the spirit of patriotism. 

The later stages represent not the spontaneous development 
of the genuine Roman religion, but its alteration and super- 
session by new cults and ideas introduced from foreign Bxmnti 
sources. Authorities are generally agreed in recog- too*- 
niring three periods ;—(i) from the end of the Regu 
epoch to the second Punic War, when Rome was influenced 
by other peoples in Italy, with whom she was brought into 
contact by commerce or war; (z) from the second Punic War 
to the end of the Republic, when contact with Greek and 
oriental sources and the growth of literature revolutionized 
religious notions and led to a philosophic scepticism; (3) the 
Imperial epoch, opening with a revival of old religious notions 
and later marked by the official worship of the deified emperors 
and the wide influence of oriental cults. 

(1) By the end of the regal period Rome had ceased to be a mere 
agricultural community and had developed into a city-state. There 
had consequently grown up within the state a large artisan class, 
excluded from the old patrician genles and therefore from the state 
cult; at the same time the beginnings of commerce had opened 
relations with neighbouring peoples. The consequence was Uie 
introduction of certain new deities, the di novensides, from external 
sources, and the birth of new conceptions of the gods and their 
worship. We may distinguish three main influences, to a certain 
extent historically successive, (a) Tradition always assigned to the 
last three kings of Rome a coniwxion with the mysterious people 
of Etruria, and their influence at this period though not very 
definite was certainly extensive. To them, possibly 
through the mediation of Fnlerii, a Latin town on the 
Etruscan border, was due the introduction of Minerva, who, as the 
goddess of handicraft and protectress of the artisan gilds, was 
established in a temple on the Aventinc. Soon, however, she found 
her way on to the Capitol, and there a new Etruscan triad, Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva, possibly going back from Etruria to Greece, was 
enshrined in a magnificent new temple built by Etruscan workmen 
and decorated in the Etruscan manner. In this temple the deities 
were represented by images, and on its dedication day. September 
1 tth. at the novel festival of the epulum Jovis, the images wore 
adorned and set out as partakers of the feast, a proceeding wholly 
foreign to the native Roman religion (see further Etruma, 
g lieligion). (/<) Secondly, in war and peace Rome formed relations 
with her neighbours of Latium, and, as a sign of the Latin league 
which resulted, the cult of Diana was brought from Aricia and 
established on the Aventine in the " commune Lntinorum 
Dianae templum ” (Varro, L»«g. Laf. v. 43): about the 
same time was built the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
mount,its resemblance in style to the new Capitoline temple pointing 
to Rome’s hegemony. So great was Rome’s sense of kinship to the 
Latins that in two cases Latin cults were introduced inside the 
pomoerium : the worship of Hercules, which came from Tibur in 
connexion with commerce, was established at the ara maxima in the 
forum boarium. and the Tusculan cult of Castor as the patron of 
cavalry found a home close to the forum Romanum : it is a strange 
irony that both these deities should in reality have been in their 
origin Greek. Other Italian cults introduced at this period were those 
of Juno Sospes and Juno Regina, Venus and Fortuna Pdmigenia, 
a goddess of childbirth who came from Praeneste. (c) Later on in 
the same period contact with the cities of Magna Graccia brought 
about the wide-reaching introduction of thi Sibylline books. 
Whatever may be their origin—and they came from Cumae—they 
were placed in the Capitoline temple under the care of a 
special commission of two {dumiti sacris factuudis, later g^. 
decemviri and auindecimviri), and their ’ oracles, which 
were referred to in times of great national stress, recommended the 
introduction of foreign cults. In 49 $ 8.C., at a time of serious 
famine, they ordered the building of a temple to the Greek triad 
Demeter, Dionysus and Persephone, who were identified with the 
old Roman divinities Ceres, Liber and Libera: Apollo must 
have come with or before the books themselves, though his temple 
was not built till 433 B.c.; Mercury followed, the representative 
of ’Bsafli 'BawoXioof, Asclepius was brought from Epidaurus to 
the Tiber istand in *93 b.c., and Dis and Proiwrpina, with their 
strange chthonic associations and night ritual, probably from 
Tarentum in S49 a.c. With new deities came new modes of worahip; 
the graeeus rilus, in which, contrary to Roman usage, the worshtoper s 
heart was unveiled, and the lectislernium (a.v.), an elaborate form of 
the " banquet of the gods.” in this period, then, we And first s 
legitimate extension of cults corresponding to the needs >®l the 
growing community, and aecondly a religioua zestl^e^ and a 
consequent tendency to more dramatic forms of worship. ,j,| -jyl 
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(2) The two chief notes of tlie next period arc superstition and 

scepticism : both the populace and the educated classes lose faith 
^ ^ in the old religion, hut they supply its place in different 

ways. The disasters of the early part of the second 
Punic War revealed an unparalleled religious nervoomess : 
portents and prodigie.s were announced from all quarters, it was 
felt that the divine anger was on the state, yet there was no belief 
in the efficacy of the old methods for restoring the pax deum. 
Accordingly recourse is had, under the direction of the Sibylline 
books, to new forms of appeal for the divine help, the general vowing 
of theecr larraiiiandtheelaborateGreek/ecfisferniniBafterTragimenc 
in 217 U.C., and the human sacrifice in the forum after Cannae in 
the following year. The same spirit continues to show itself in the 
almost reckless introduction of Greek deities even within the walls of 
the pomoerium and their reaily identification with gods of the old 
religion, whose cult they in reality superseded. Thus we hear of 
temples dedicated to Juventas=Hebe (191 ».c.). Diana = Artemis 
(179 ii.c.), Mars-Ares (138 B.C.), and find even such unexpected 
identifications as (hat of the Bona Dea (e.e.)—a cull title of the 
ancient Fauna, the female counterpart of the countryside numrn 
Faimus —with a Greek goddess of women, Damia. At the same 
lime the new acquaintance with Greek art introduces the making 
of cult statues, in which the identified Greek type is usually adopted 
without change, with such curious rMults as the representation of the 
/VnafiM under the form of the Dioscuri. But more significant still 
was the order of the Sibylline books in 206 B.c. for the introduction 
of the worship of the Magna Ma/cr (see Guest Mother op the Gods) 
from Pessinus and her ultimate installation on the Palatine in 
191 n.c,; the door was thus opened to the wilder and more orgiastic 
cults of Greece and the Orient, which at once laid hold on the 
popular mind. In the train of the Magna Mater came the secret 
_ , cult of Bacchus, which grew to such proportions in 

private worsliip that it had to be suppressed by decree of 
**“'**■ the Senate in 1R6 b.c., and later on were established the 
cults of Ma of Phrygia, introduceil by Sulla and identified with 
Bellona, the Egyptian Isis, and, after Pompey's war with the pirates, 
even the Persian Mithras (9.V.). In all these more emotional rituals, 
the populace sought expression for the religious emotions which 
were not satisfied by the cold worship of the older deities. 

Meanwhile a corresponding change was taking place In the 
attitude of the eilucated classes owing to the spread of Greek 
literature. The knowleiige of Greek mythology, to which they were 
thus introduced, set poets and antiquarians at work in a field wholly 
foreign to the Roman religions spirit, the task of creating a Roman 
anthropomorphic mythology. This they accomplished partly by 
the popular process of adoption and iilentification, partly by imi¬ 
tative creation. In this way grew up the " religion of the poets," 
whose falseness and shallowness was patent even to contemporary 
thinkers. But more important was the influence of philosophy, 
which led soon enough to a general scepticism among the upper 
classes. Its first note is struck by Ennius in his translation of the 
_ . Sicilian rationalist Euhemerus, who explained the genesis 

elm ‘ apotheosised mortals. In the last century 

of the Republic the two later Greek schools of bmicurean- 
ism and Stoicism laid hold on Roman society. The influence of 
Epicureanism was wholly destructive to religion, but not perhaps 
very widespread; Stoicism became the creed of the educaterf classes 
anti produced Several attempts, notably those of Scaeveda and 
Varro, at a reconciliation of philosophy and popular religion, in 
which it was maintained that the latter was in itself untrue, but a 
presentation of a higher truth suited to the capacity of the popular 
mind. Such a theory was bound to be fatal, as it makes religion 
at once a mere instrument of statecraft. 

The result on the old religion was twofold. On the one hand, 
worship passed into formalism and formalism into disuse. Some 
of the old cults passed away altogether, others survived in name and 
form, but were so wholly, devoid of inner meaning that even the 
learning of a Varro could not tell their intention or the character of 
the deity with whom they were concerned. The old priesthood, and 
in particular the flaminia, came to be regarded as tiresome restne 
tions on political life and were neglected : from 87 to 11 b.c. the 
office of pamen Dialis was vacant. On the other hand, as the result 
in part of the theory of Stoicism, religion passed into the hands of 
the politicians: culls were encouraged or suppressed from political 
motives, the membership of the colleges of pontifices and augurs, 
now conferred by popular vote, was sought for its social and political 
advantages, and augury was deliaseil till it became the meanest tool 
of the politician. In the gencal wreck of the old religion, little 
survived but the household cult, protected by its own genuineness 
and vilabty. 

(3) The revival of Augustus, which marks the opening of the last 

stage, was perhaps the most lemarkable phenomenon in the whole 
story. It was no doubt very largely political, a part of his plan 
lor the general renaissance of Roman life, which was to centre no 
longer round the abstract notion of the state, but round the perso; ’ 
■ ■ ■ of an imperial house. Bnt It was genuinely religions, in 

that he saw that no revival could be effective which did 
not appeal to the deeper sentiments of the populace. It 
sjwas thus has business to revitalise the did forma with a new and 

S'.., 


more vigorous content. His new palace on the Palatine be intended 
to be primarily the seat of the Julian family and the cults associated 
with It, and secondarily the centre of the new popular religion. 
With this object he consecrated there bis new temple of Apollo 
(28 B.C.), associated for long with the Julian house, and adopted by 
Augustus as his special patron at Actium. and transferred to its 
keeping the Sibylline books, thus marking the new headquarters of 
the Graeco-Roman religion. Similar in purpose was his institution 
of the ludi saeculares in 17 B.c., in which a day celebration was 
added to the old narrvxlt, and Apollo and Diana deliberately set up 
as a counterpart to the Capitolinc Jupiter and Juno; Horace^ 
hymn written for the festival is a good epitome of Augustus’s 
religious intentions. In the same spirit he established a new shrine 
of Vesta Augusta within the palace, a private cult at first, but 
destined to be a serious rival of the ancient worship in the forum. A 
still more marked action was the building of a great temple at the 
end of his own new forum to Mars Ultor,—Mars, the ancestor of the 
Julian gens, as of the Roman people itself, and now to be worshipped 
as the avenger of Caesar’s murderers. Nor did he hesitate to avail 
himself of the popular outburst, which immediately after the murder 
had consecrated the site of Caesar's cremation with a bustum, to 
erect on the spot a permanent t emple to his adopted father, under the 
definitely religious title of divus Julius. No doubt he also did much 
generally to revive the ancient cults: he rebuilt, as he tells us 
himself, eighty-two temples which had fallen into disrepair, he 
re-established the old priesthoods, filling once more the office of 
flamen Dialis and reviving such bodies as the Sodales Titii (see 
Titus Tatius) and the Arval Brothers (y.e.); but the new revival 
attached itself primarily to these four cults, and their tendency was 
unmistakable. Originally, no doubt, Augustus designed to attract 
religious feeling generally to the reigning house, but it was inevitable 
that the more personal note should be given to it. The deification 
of Julius Caesar was one important step : another was the natural 
prominence in the (lalace of the cult of the Genius of the emperor 
liimself. As the palace cults became national, the worship of the 
Genius was bound to spread, and ultimately Augustus sanctioned 
its celebration at the campita together with the worship of the old 
I-ares. But here he and the wiser of his successors drew the line, 
and though under oriental influence divine honours were paid to the 
living emperor outside Italy, they were never permitted officially 
m Rome. In the succeeding centuries Augustus's intentions were 
realised with a fullness which he would hardly have wished, and the 
cult of the imperial house practically superseded the state religion 
as the ofiicial form of worship. 

With this last period the story of Roman religion really draws 
to a close. For, though the form of the old cults was long 
preserved and even Antoninus Pius was honoured in an in¬ 
scription for his care of the ancient rites of religion, the vital 
spirit was almost gone. In the popular mind the hosts of 
exciting oriental cults, which in the 3rd and 4th centuries of 
the Empire filled Rome with the rites of mysticism and initia¬ 
tion, held undisputed sway; and with the more educated a 
revived philosophy, less accurate perhaps in thought, but 
more satisfying to the religious conscience, gave men a clearer 
monotheistic conception, and a notion of individual relations 
with the divine in prayer and even of consecration. It was 
with these elements—fiercely antagonistic because so closely 
allied in character—that the battle of Christianity was really 
fought, and though, after its official adoption, the old religion 
lingered on as “ paganism ” and died Iwd at the end, it was 
really doomed from the moment when the Augustan revival 
had taken its irrecoverable bias in the direction of the emperor- 
worship. 

Bibuooraphv.— (a) General.—Preller, RSmischt MythologU, 
edited by Jordan ; J. Marquardt, RSmische Staatsvermaltung, 
vol. ill., edited by Wisaowa; Th. Mommaen, History of Rome ; 
E. Aimt, Die Religtnu drr Rimer ; G. Wiaaowa, Religion usid Kultus 
dtr Rimer and Cesammrlle Ahkandlungen sue rimtseken Religions- 
und Stadigesekuhte ; W. Warde Fowler, Tke Roman Festivals; 
J. B. Carter, Tke Religion of Numa ; W. H. Roscher, Lexicon der 
gricckiscken und rimisekm Mytkoingie ; Pauly-WtsSowa, Real- 
encyclnpidie der klassiscken Allertumswissensckaft; Corpus In- 
seriptionum Latinarum. See further, Greek Religion ; Mithras ; 
Etruria, RrfigioH; and articles on the deities, festivals and colleges. 

(fe) Special.—For the Imperial Periotl, G. Boissier. La Religion 
romaine d"Auguste aux Antonins : La fin du Paganisme; Henzen, 
Aeta Frnirum Amalium ; for the piwate and gentile cults, A. de 
ftaxtAd, 11 cuUoprivatodiRtmtaAnttea. (C. Ba.) 

ROMANS, a town of south-WLstem France, in the department 
of Drfime, 12^ m. N.E. of Valence on the railway to Grenoble, 
Pop. (tqofi) town, X3.304 ; commune, 17,62a. Romans stands 
on an eminence on the right bank' of the Isire, a fine stone 
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bridge uniting it with Bourg-de-Peage (pop. 4668) on the other 
side of the river. Both towns owe their prosperity to their situa¬ 
tion in the most fertile part of the valley of the Is 4 re. The 
present parish church belonged to an abbey founded in 837 by 
St Bernard, bishop of Vienne. The principal portal is a fine 
specimen of i*th-century Romanesque, and the lower part of 
the nave is of the same period; the choir and the transept are 
striking examples of the style of the 13th century. 

Romans has a tribunal of commerce and a eommunal college. 
Its industries include tanning, leather-dressing and shoe-making, 
silk-spinning, hat-making, absinthe-distilling and oil-refining. 
There is trade in walnuts, walnut-oil, silk, cattle. Sic. 

BOHANS, EPISTLE TO THE. In this book of the New 
Testament, the apostle Paul begins, after a brief pregnant 
introduction (i. 1-7), by explaining that he had hithcrio been 
prevented from carrying out his cherished project of visiting 
the church of Rome, whose faith was world-wide (i. 8 f.). Mean¬ 
while, he outlines the gospel which he preached as an exhibition 
of God's righteousness, /k Tron-rois eis rrurTo-. This forms the 
leading theme of the epistle. 

Both Gentile (i. 18-12) and Jew (it. i, in. 20) • alike have missed 
this riKhteuusness up till now', but the revelation ot God in Jesus 
Christ (iii. 21-31) liad brought the divine lioon within reach of all. 
The condition of its reccjition was not nationality but faith, lienee, 
as Paul stops for a moment to argue (iv. 1 -23), the Jew cannot claim 
any preference ; Abraham himself, before circumcision and the law 
came into force, was a man of faith, and consequently all lielievers 
loot all legal Jews, iv. lO) are true descendants of Abraham.’ 
Returning to the blissful results of this itKatoin'nnj revealed in Jesus 
Christ (v. i-ii). Paul proceeds to contrast those with the sombre 
cftccts produced in humanity by tlic fall of Adam. Life had now 
triumphed over death, grace over sin (v. 12 f.). But the super- 
session of the law. which was bound up with the r6gitnc of sin and 
death, does not mean the relaxation of the moral bond. On the 
eontrarv (vl. I f.). the reception of God's grace and spirit implies 
the death of the believing man to sin. The struggle of the soul “ 
between the thwarting imwer of sin and the. ethical demands of 
the law (vii. i f.) cannot oe ended happily save by the interposition 
of Je.sus Clirist, whoso Spirit guarantees a sound life in this world 
and life eternal in the world to come (viU, 12 f.). 

The splendid and unfettcrcil * prospects of faith, which tlms break 
oil the apostle's vision, only serve to deepen his distress in one 
direction.* As a theolo^an and as a i>atriot, he is confronted with 
the problem of Israel's collective repudiation of a boon to which 
their own history, as he read it, clearly pointed. Reverting to the 
tiiuiight of it. 17 f. and iv. 1, Paul now c.ssays, in ix.-xi,. to show 
how this unbelief of Israel is to be reconciled with tlie justice and 
the promisc.s of God. He begins by showing, as in Gal. iv. 7 f. 
(cl. Rom. ii. 28-29), that mere physical descent could not entitle 
a Jew to the promises. Besides (be. 14-29), no Jew has the right 
to challenge God's sovercigti freedom. 11 God determines to extend 
the promise of faith to the Gentiles, who shall accuse Him of injustice ? 
Tlie rejection of the Jews is their own fault, due to their obstinacy 
and legalism (lx. 30-x. 21). Finally. Paul tries to see this fact of 
Israel’s unbelief in the light of a wide religious philosophy of history : 
it (xi. i-io) cannot be anything but a temporaiy and partial 
(xi. 11-24)* phase J the future will clear up the present; the final 

' On iii. cf. G. W. Mattliias’s Excgelischer Versuck (Casscl, 1857L 

• " Paul here unconsciously changes the conception ol law. By 
introducing the ucample of Abraham he shows that the book ol 
the law contahu the doctrine of justification by faith, and through 
the latter, therefore, is not made of none effect. Tliis proof rests, 
objectively regarded, on a fallacy: for the law, of which the validity 
is tlu-eatened by the doctrine of justification, is that part of the 
book of tlie taw which demands the observance of all commands, 
not that which relates anything about Abraham. But this error 
of thought would be easily concealed from a mind with the rabbinical 
training of Paul's" (Schmledel, in Hibbirt Journal, 1902, pp. 548- 
549 )* 

• Cf. Engel's exhaustive monograph, Der Kampf urn Rimer vii. 
(1902), and, for the ideas of i.-viu., Du Bose’s Tki Gospel auoriing 
to St Paul (1907), and Titius, Der Paulinitmus (1900), pp. 159 «. 

• The word ali, as Matthew Arnold observes (S< Paul and Ptotesl- 
auHtm, ch. i.), is " in some sense the goveining word ol the Epistle 
to the Romans.” 

• As suranged in the canonical edition, ix.-xi. are closely interwoven 

with i.-viu., and xi. 32-36 concludes not simply ix.-xl. but l,-xi 
(cf. BfiW in Studiers und Kritiken, 1887, 295-320). Certainly what 
raul liM in mind throughout the epistle is not a judaUtn|( tendency 
among Hie Jewish Christians at Rome, but the general andjpeipIexInB 
quesmn of Judaism in relation to the new faith. Cf. Hoetmlcke s 
DasJudenemaeMum{iv«i.pip. l6ol. , _ 

this passage Paul has generally been held to have erred 


result will be the inclusion of all Israel in the heritage of the 
messianic kingdom of Christ. The prospect of this consummation 
stirs him to an outburst of adoration, wlm which the whole section 
ends (xi. 33-36).’ 

Applying the thought of Cod’s mercy to the obligations of tielieviug 
men (xii. 1-2), Paul proceeds now to sketch the ethical duties of 
Christians in the church (xii. 3-21), in society, and in the state 
(xiii. t-7); love is the supreme law (xiil. 8-10), and tire nearness 
of the end the supreme motive to morality (xiii. 11-14). These 
considerations are still before Paul's mind as he descends from 
general counsels to a special problem of practical ethics, raised by 
the varying attitude of Christians at Rome towards food oBereil 
to idols (xiv. I f.). After laying down the principle of individual 
responsibility, he appeals for charity and mutual consideration 
(xiv. 13-xv. 6), and tor Christian forbearance.' Finally, he exhorts 
all, Gentile and Jewish Christians alike (xv. 8-13), to unite in 
thanksgiving for God's mercy to them in Christ. 

In a brief epilogue, the apostle justifies himself for having thus 
addressed the Roman Christians. He alleges (xv. 14 f.) his i^stolie 
vocation and informs them of his future movements. With an 
appeal for their prayers and a brief benediction, the epistle then 
closes (xv. 30-3,3). It ends as it began (i, 8 f.) with the apostle's 
ho|H- and plan of visiting Rome ou a subsequent missionary tour.* 

Rom. xvi. contains a separate note (1-23), together with a 
doxology (25-27). The former came from Paul’s pen, but 
it did not belong originally to this epistle.’* In 
all likelihood it is a letter of commendation for 
Phoebe" which includes vers. 1-23 (so r.g. 
Weizsiicker, McGiffert and Jiilicber), though most break 
it off at ver. 20 (so Eichhorn, Ewald, Schulz, Renan, Weiss, 
Lipsius, von Soden, &c.), while others do not begin it 
until ver. 3 (so e.g. Ewald, Schurer, Reuss and Mangold; 
i Der Romerbrief, pp. 136 t.). “Vers. 21-23 might indeed follow 
I XV. 33. but it is not Paul’s way to add .salutations after a final 
Amen, and the pass^e connects as well with xvi. 20, thowh 
it may have lain originally (Jiilichcr) between 16 and 17. Tne 
main reasons for conjecturing that, this section was addressed 
scp<iralely, not to Rome but to a city like Ephesus, lie in its 
contents. Paul was as yet a stranger to Rome, and it is extremely 
difficult to suppose that he already knew so many individuals 
there. The earlier tone of Romans shows that he was writing 
as a comparative stranger to strangers. Any touches of 
familiarity with the local cireumstanccs (as in xiv.-xv.) are no 
more than might have percolated to him through hearing and 

botanicaily in his allegory. For a defence of his accuracy, see 
W. M. Ramsay’s Pauline and otker Sludtes (1907). *19 f- 

’ On the method of dialectic in this section, see Bishop Gore’s 
paper in Stndia Bihlica (vol. iii.). The literature up to 1907 is 
summarized in H. J. Boltzmann’s Neutest. Thtohgie, H. pp. 171 f,, 
one of the most significant essays being that of B^schlag on 
Die pttulin. Tkeodicee (1868). 'Wcrnle {Beginnings of Ckrislianify. 
i. pp. 315 f.) sums up his diKussion by pointing out that " the 
Jesus of history is simply non-existent for St Paul when he treats 
apologetic problems of this nature. No mention whatever is made 
ot him in the three chapters of Romans which treat of Israel’s fate. 
The literal text of the Septuagint seems to be the only decisive 
authority, and that is so sacred and almighty, that, whenever it 
comes into collkiion with the human conscience, the latter is silenced 
when the voice of revelation speaks." 

• The weaker minority probably were a Jewish-C 3 iristian circU 
. (cf. Riggenbach in Studten und Kritiken, 1893, pp. 649-678). For 
I the religious aspect of vegetarianism in these and other clrclei, see 
' von DobsehOtz’s Christian Life in the Primitive Church (1904), 

' pp. 125 L, 3961. 

I * " It was a sufficient reason for writing to the Roigana that 
Paul was expecting to visit them, but was obliged once more to 
‘ postpone an event to which he bad long looked forward. There 
I was nothing in the circumstances of the church that required his 
intervention, find, sjs he was therefore free to choose his subject, 

: ho wrote out of the iullnezs of his heart that grand defence of the 
gospel which, though shapM by the conditions of the times, is aoi- 
mated by the timeless . Spirit, and has proved to be a possession 
for ever ’’ (Drummond, p. 246). 

"For the literature, a. the rtesent writer’s Historical Hew Testa¬ 
ment (1901), pp. ao9-ai3. ^e hypothesis has won vtn wide 
acceptance, but severs] editors and critics (including Hatsaek, 
Zahn and Clemen) remain unconvinced. Ct. also wabnj:^ in 
Revue de thiohgie d Set fuest. religieuses (1900), 461-469. 

•' On her functions, ses Zseharnack’s der Dientl der RetUt M aeu 
ersten Jahdhustderten der. ckristlichen Kirehe (1992), np. 45 i, 

«» Ct Lncht (Vberdie beiden teteten Kapm dee RamtrMefet, 
pp. 1261 ,), wiw ‘Welaitcker's brilliant piufe* in Uu Apdelt^ Age. 
I. pp. 37<>t.). 
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report; they do not imply the presence of friends upon the spot 
who kept him supplied with information. On the other hand, 
the circle of people addressed in xvi. 1-23, with its wealth of 
individual colour and personal detail, presupposes a sphere 
where Paul had worked for long. He can appeal to these 
Christians. He can speak sharply with authority to them. 
Now, as he wrote from Corinth, the only other city which 
answers to this description is Ephesu.s, the centre of Paul’s 
long Asiatic mission. With that city and district several of the 
names in xvi. 1-23 are more or less directly connected, e.g. 
Epacnetus (5), Aquila and Priscilla (3), who were at Ephesus 
immediately before Romans was written (Acts xviii. 18, 26; cf. 

1 Cor. xvi. 19), and apparently were there (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 19) not 
long aRerwards. These arc the first people mentioned in the 
note, nor is there any likelihood that they or the rest of Paul’s 
friends * had made a sudden migration to the capital. Doubt¬ 
less, there was fairly constant communication between Rome 
and the provinces, and in the course of time these friends may 
have gradually followed the apostle thither. Hence it is not 
remarkable that almost all the names mentioned in this note 
have been found by archaeologists (cf. Lightfoot’s Philippians, 
pp. 171 f.) within the Roman Corpus Inscriplionum. Most of 
them, anyhow, are fairly common throughout the Roman world 
(cf. Lietzmann, p. 73), whilst half arc to be found in the Greek 
Corpus Inscriplionum for Asia Minor (e.g. Epacnetus, Hernies, 
Hermas).® Furthermore, the sharp warning against errorists 
and heretics (xvi. 17-20) suits Rome at this period much less 
aptly than Ephesus (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 8-9; Acts xx. 29 f.; Rev. ii. 

2 f.), where trouble of this kind was in the air. Controversy 
against false teachers is conspicuously absent from Romans. 
Nor is it possible to regard (with 2 ^hn) such counsels as merely 
prophylactic ; they are too definite and pointed. They imply 
the existence of a community with which Paul was personally 
acquainted, and to which he felt himself bound and free to 
address keen, authoritative reproaches. 

The textual phenomena of the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which 
occurs in some MSS. after xiv. 23, are sufficiently strange ; 
they suggest that the epistle must have passed through a 
certain process of editing, during the 2nd century, previous 
to its final incorporation m the canon of the epistles.* It may 
further be conjectured that the epistle does not lie before the 
modern reader in the precise shape in which it left Paul and his 
amanuensis at Corinth. Opinions, indeed, vary on the doxology. 
Either it is authentic but irrelevant, added by Paul as a post¬ 
script, or it is unauthentic,* due to some copyist who added it as 

* Erbes [Zeitschrifl fUr Kircketigeschichle, 1901, 224-231) makes 
xvi. i-i6a a note forwarded by Paul to Rome during his last voyage 
thither, in order to advise some of the local Christians of his arrival 
(Acts xxviii. 15), but this theory is no improvement upon tbat of 
Semler, who regarded xvi. 3-i6as designed for Paul’s friends outside 
Rome, to inti^nce the bearers of the larger epistle. The point 
of such hypotheses is to explain how the note came to be attached 
to Romans, but this can be shown otherwise (cf. Deissmann's 
IJchl vom Oslm, IQOS. pp. 164, 2011. Eichhom (Einleit. in das If.T. 
ill. 243 f.) regarded xvi. 1-20 as addressed to Corinth, while Schenhel 
viewed It as designed for all the churches which Phoebe was to visit. 

*In the Ephesian Ada Jokannis (e. a.D. 160) the house of 
Andronicus (Rom. xvi. 7 ?) is one centre of Christian activity. 
E. H.Gifford (pp. 27-30) evades thedifficulty by taking xvi. 3-20 as 
■art of a second letter written by Paul after, not before, bis release 
rom imprisonment. 

'The most recent and radical analyses are those of Spitta 
UhcktislfHlum, iii. 1902) and VOIter {Paulus u. uine Brirfe, 1905). 
The former detects a short letter written (xii.-xv. 7. xvi. 1-20) after 
Acts xxviil. >0, during a tour of the Gentile churches (a.d. 63-64). 
and another (i.-xi.to, xv. >4-33) written to believing lews in order 
fo mstify the Gentile mission and afterwards edited for Gentile 
readers with the addition of xi. 11 f., xv. X-t3, Ac. VOIter (pp. 13J f.) 
distinguishes an original letter (in i. 1. 36-7. t-17, v. 1-12, >$-19. 
at. vi. t-13, 16-23, xii.-xv. 6, XV. 14-16, 236-33, xvi. 21-24) from 
editorial additions, and also from still later accretions in ii. 14-15. 
iii. 23-26, vii. 256. xi. 11 f., XV. 7-13.17-23*. xvi. 17 f..25 f. Spitta’s 
views are property set aside by Peine and Bahnsen (Proltsl. lifonai- 
shefla, 1902, 331 i.) amongst others. 

• It suggrats a stereotyped form (cf. Mangold, Dtr Pimerbrief. 
44-11, and Holtsmann, Epkts. Cal. Brirf, 307-310). " In spite of 
the vindication of the style word by word, the impression it bears 

..)g|xm the mind is hardly Pauline. It seems artificial rather than 

* r{i ,< 


a suitable finale at the close. In the Pauline canon Romans 
originally occupied tlic last place. It would therefore be 
natural that a note like that of xvi. 1-23 should be put in here, 
especially if this canon was drawn up at Rome, whither Phoebe 
probably travelled eventually. The doxology would then be 
shifted from after xiv. 23 or inserted for the first time for ecclesi¬ 
astical purposes. The material conditions of such a proce.ss arc 
lucidly staled by Dr C. R. Gregory in his Canon and Text of the 
New Testament (1907), pp. 319 f. 

The problems presented by the structure of these chapters * 
cannot be solved adequately by the mere hypothesis, worked 
out variously by critics like I’aulus, Griesbach (Curarum in 
hisioriam iextus Graeci epistolarum Pauli spec. i. pp. 45 f.), 
Eichhom and Flalt, that they are a scries of postscripts or 
afterthoughts, much less by the conjecture that, in whole 
or in part, they are unauthentic (Baur, Volkmar, &c.). The 
only tenable line of argument, in the present state of criticism, 
is to regard their phenomena as due to compilation, at the 
time when the canon (perhaps of Paul's epistles) w'as first 
formed. I f tlic hypothesis already outlined is set aside, it is 
open to the critic to regard large portions of the canonical 
Romans ns having originally occupied a separate setting.* 
or to ascribe the textual variations to the exigencies of churen 
reading after the formation of the canon (which might explain 
the absence of «' 'I'm/iy in i. 7, 15, and the duplicate position 
of the doxology).’ 

The uncertainty as to the litcra^ structure of the epistle 
naturally renders it hazardous to infer the character of the 
Christians who are addressed, but it may be said that the 
results of the long debate on thk point are converging upon 
the belief that the predominant class in the local church or 
churches were Gentile Christians, while proselytes must have, 
swelled the ranks to no inconsiderable degree. Since Weiz- 
siicker wrote, the older view of Bour (cf. hLs Paul, Eng. tr, 
i. pp. 321 f.) has steadily lost ground. Zahn is now its main 
supporter, and his contentions are not convincing. Even 
were ix.-xi. taken as the kernel of the epistle, its obvious 
motive is to be found in the need of explaining to Gentile 
Christians the reasons for Israel’s apparent rejection, and 
pas.sagcs like i. 5 f., 13, xi. 13, xv. 15 f., are, if not decisive, at 
any rate superior to any references which can be urged fairly 
on the opposite side. To a church of this kind, in the capita 
of the Empire, Paul writes out his gosi^l more fully than in 
any other of his extant epistles. It is the essence of the 
gospel tliat he treats, and that is the revelation of (jod’s 
righteousness to man by faith in Jesus Christ. Neither 
sacraments nor organization come within his purview. Even 
eschatology lies quite in the background. Paul writes of the 

inspired ” (Denney, p. 582). Proofs of its Pauline sothorship me 
led fully by Zalin {Eintritung in das N.T. | 2t f.) and Tacquicr 
(Histoirc dfs livrrs du N.T., 1903, pp. 271 f.): cf. also Bacon in 
Journal of Biblical Literalure (1899). Pp. 184!. The entire data of 

xv. -xvi. are discussed fully by Lighfloot and Hort, in the former’s 
Biblical Essays (pp. 287 f.) and m the latter’s admirable volume 
(Romans and Ephesians), as well as in Sanday and Headlam’s 
edition (pp. Ixxxv. f.). 

• Ryder (Journal of Biblical LUerature, 1898, pp. 184 f.) suggests 
that xv.-xvi. 24 form a letter or part of a letter written not 
by Paul but by bis amanuensis, Tertius, to his friends at Rome, 
e. A.D. 64, previons fo the Neronic persecution. 

•So J. Weiss (in TkeologischeSludien, 1897. pp. 182 f.), as well as 
those who, like Renan ( 5 . Paul, Ixiil-lxxv), find different editions 
in the canonical epistle, one meant for Thessalonica (l.-xiv. 33. 

xvi. 25-27). one lor Ephesus (i.-xiv„ xvi. 1-20) and one for Rome 
(i.-xi.. XV.). or who. like Eightfoot (Biblical Essays), see a double 
recension, the original draft having been meant for Rome (i.-xvi. 
23), the later being, like Ephesians, a circular epistle. 

’ The epistle was so systematic in treatment and wide in scope 
that it lent itself readily to this " catholicising ” manipulation ; 
thus the fact that xv.-xvi. are very rifely quoted in primitive 
tradition may be doe to their foHnets of local detail, which would 
have leas interest for the later church. But the question of course 
arises. May not the epistle, in whole or in part, have originally been 
more of a treatise in epistolary form than at first sight appears ? 
For various suggestions as to the problem of I. 7 see Hamack In 
Zrilschrifl fUr die neutest, WisscnscaafI (1^2), 83-86; R. Stdnmete 
(ibid., 190S. 177 f.); and Sehroiedelin Hibbcrt Journal (ipoihpp.SS? *• 
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heart of the gospel with all his heart, and while a certain con¬ 
troversial* element inevitably enters into his exposition— 
since he is writing with his eye on the Roman Church—any 
such considerations are quite subordinate to his dominating 

aim. ^ , 

The epistle dates itself. Paul is on Ins way to Jerusalem 
with the moneys collected from the Macedonian and Achaian 
churches (xv. 19-32), and, after his visit to the Jewish capi^, 
he proposes to visit the church of Rome ett route for a mission 
in Spain. The situation corresponds to that outlined in 
Acts XX. a-3. Paul probably despatched the epistle from 
Corinth. Tliis conclusion would be put almost beyond doubt 
were Rom. xvi. regarded as an integral part of the origin^ 
epistle, since in that case Timothy and Sosipater (xvi. 21) 
would be with Paul as in Acts xx. 4, like Gaius (xvi. 23) 
and Erastus, both of whom were Corinthians (1 Cor. 1. 14; 
a Tim. iv. *o). Phoebe of Cenchreae, the seaport of Cormth, 
would ^so be the bearer of the epistle (xvi. x). But even 
apart from the evidence of ch. xvi., the tone of the epistle 
(especially of xv. 19 f.) indicates that Paul regards to work 
in the eastern provinces as done, and now turns to the West. 
It is just possible, of course, that the epistle was written from 
some other town, perhaps in Illyricum (so If. E. G. Paulus), 
but the facilities of communication point to Corinth. 


Liteeatofb.—T he ablest recent editions of the Greek text haie 
been those of B. Weiss (in Meyer’s commentary, 9th ed. 1899. 
thmouarand all-round). R. A. Lipsms 
and ed 1892), H. Oltramare (Pans, 1881-82), Sanday and 
.Headlaiii (Intermt. Cril. Comm. 5th ed. 1905. 

Md external criticism), and Denney {Expostloy 

1901 a masterpiece of theological exposition), to which ‘ke^man 

<^hoUc commLtaries of A. Schafer (Munster iSgt) 

fParis 1896) may be added. The patristic and medieval literatu 

f siimma^rfred 4 Sanday and rfeadlam (»^ *"■ PP- «vm. fd, 
and a conspectus of the vast later work may be found in W. P, 
Dickson's translation of Mwer (Edinburgh, Jhe 

editions of Tholuck (1842). Moses Stuart (3rd ed. I870), 

Mf-no Lg irans. 1888) E. H. Gifford (Speaker’s Com^fUary. 
tsan and Philippi (4th ed. Frankfort. 1896) ^e of special tlieo- 

(7th ed. i8^h J Bible, 1901). Jiilicher's notes in Die 

4 e?N T (iw7). though written from a different standpoint, 
** w.n.nnlv ’8 to their condseness and penetration. Lleta- 
resemble Denn y . philolog^l IHaudbuch turn 

TelJimeMf *1007) Lightfoot’s posthumous fragment (Notes 
i8ot PP. 237-305) unfortunately breaks off 

It {n aMiUon m tLV^^ ''lhxuU‘’(Oe 

A Robertson (fflngs’ Dfer. of Bible. Iv. 295-3C5) 

.ir.1 hiatnrieal discussions are chronicled xn t,. wemen s rmnee, 
rge^ S atsT^h which the EnglUh rrader may compare 
\i'±,^3hhe Testimony of St Paul to Cbrsst (1905). PP- &»«■• 

I Wot however in the sections bearing on the Law. " It has 
»Hot, howew, w feature o( the epiatte by the fact of 

4JXStae°SS?^tUn to a C^rch with which Aul 1 ^no pwsonal 
fts toving been wuen 1^ V gut there is a deeper 

relations, and t hm ^y contraet in tone between this epistle 

•“2 ITtta Corinthian churches. ‘^The 

chi^ed^hen Paulwaa fighting for e»«teoM 
Wk »« thr«n • now he writes as one conKuous that 
I^eVnS. M i. »ie " (A. B. Bmce. Sf Panfs 

(ed. Birks. 1*25). PP- * *• 


III f 465 f. On Marcion’s text of the epistle cf, Zahn’s Gesekichle 
des N.T. KanoHs. ii. pp. 5 > 5 - 5 at: «>" 

epUtle in the church, Gregory’s Canon and lest of the N.T. (1907]. 
pp. 192 {., and Leiiioldt’s Gesekichle des tieut. hamms (1907). 1. 
pp. 77 1 ., 188 f.. 192 f.. 209 f. (J-Mt.) 

ROHAHSHORM, an important commercial town in the 
Swiss canton of TTiurgau. It is situated on the west shore of 
the lake of Constance, and by rail is 5x1 m. N.E. of ZUneb, 
X2i m. S.E. of Constance, and 10 m. N.W. of Rorsch^. 

In 1900 its population was 4577, mosUy German-speaking, 
while there were 3093 Protestants to 1478 Roroamsts. 
Originally a small fishing village, it lieUmgcd to the abbot of 
St Gall from 1432 to 1798, when it became part of the cantm 
of Thurgau. In 1856 the railway from Romanshom to Ziirich 
was opened, and this vastly increased the commercial import¬ 
ance of Romanshom. Nowadays it is the centre of a great 
transit trade, os it communicates, by means of the lake, with 
the principal towns on its shores. The corn tr^e and that 
in timber are among the most important, while there arc 
many industrial establishments. It is cs.scnlially a modem 
commercial centre. 

ROMANQS, the name of four East Roman emperors. 

Romanus I. (Lecapenus), who shared the imperial throne 
with Constantine VII. g.r.) and exercised all the real power 
from 919 to 944, was admiral of the Byzantine fleet on the 
Danube when, hearing of the ilcfcnt of the array at Achelous 
(017), he resolved to sail for Constantinople. After the marriage 
of his daughter Helena to Constantine he was first proclaimed 
“ basileopater ” in 919 and soon after crowned colleague of 
his son-in-law. His reign, which was uneventful, except for 
an attempt to check the accumulation o( landed proper^, 
was terminated by his own sons, Stephen and Constontmc, who 
in 944 carried him off to the island of I’rote and compelled 
him to become a monk. He died in 948. 

Romanos 11 . succeeded his father Constantine VII. in 939 
at the age of twenty-one, and died—poisoned, it was believed, 
by his wife, Tlieophano—in 963. He was a pteure-loying 
sovereign, but showed judgment in the selection of his mmisters. 
The great event of his reign was the conquest of Crete by 
Nicephorus Phocas. 

Romanus III. (Argyrus), emperor 102A-1034, was m un¬ 
distinguished Byzantmc patrician, who was compeBed by ^ 
dying emperor Constantine IX. to marry his daughter Zoe 
and to become his successor. He showed great eagerness to 
make his mark as a mler, but was mostly unfortmate in ms 
enterprises. He spent large sums upon new buildings and in 
endowing the monks, and in his endeavour to relieve the pressure 
of taxation disorganized the finances of the state. In 1030 he 
resolved to retaliate upon the incursions of the Moslems on 
the eastern frontier by leading a large army in person against 
Aleppo, but by allowing himself to be surprised o^he mreh 
sustained a serious defeat at Azaz near Antioch. Though this 
disaster was retrieved by the successful defence of Edessa by 
George Maniakes and by the defeat of a Saracen flert m the 
Adriatic, Romanus never recovered his popularity. His early 
death was supposed to have been due to poison administered 
by his wife. 


See I B. Bury in the English Historical Review (1889), PP- 53-57 > 
C. SchlumberROT. V&popte byeantine (Pans, 1905). in. pp. 5 ^* 5 *- 

R0MANU8 rv. (Diogenes), «npeF® , 
member of a distinguished Cappadocian family, mid tod risen 
to distinction in the army, when he was convirted of trei^ 
against the sons of Constantine X. While waiting exccutimi 
to was summoned into the preset^ of the empress regent, 
Eudocia Macrembolitissn, whom fie so fascinated tto* f®*' 
aranted him a free pardon and shortly afterwards married him. 
After his coronation he carried on three successful cai^wgns 
against the Saracens and Seljuk Turks, whom he drove toyoto 
tto Euphrates; in a fourth he was disastrously defcatwi by 
Alp AiSan on tiie banks of tto Araxes and taken prisoner. 

releasing himsdf by the promise of a large ransom wd 
tto condusirm of a peace, to turned to arms against 
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pretender Midiacl V'll., but was compelled after a defeat to 
resign the empire and retire to the island of Prote, where he 
soon died in great miser)-. It was during this reign that, by the 
■surrender of Bari (1071). tlie Byzantine empire lost its last 
hold upon Italy. 

See J. G. C. Anderson m the Journal of Hellenic Sludni, (1897), 
pt). ,76-30. On nil the ahoec sec also J. B. Bnry's edition of Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall. (M- O. B. C.) 

ROME {Roma), the capital of the modern kingdom of Italy, 
in the province of Home, on the river Tiber. 17 miles N.E. from 
Its mouth on the Mediterranean. A-, formerly the centre of the 
iincient Roman republic and of the Roman empire, and the 
headquarters of the Christian Church, Rome is unique among 
historical cities, and its antiquarian interest far surpasses that 
of any other locality in the world. In the following account 
the general subjeri of Rome is treated broadly under two 
aspects, tliemselves subdivided. Thc.st! arc:—(j) the topo¬ 
graphy and growth of the cily of Rome, the evolution of which 
is traced from the ciirliest times to the present, and (a) Roman 
history, i.r. the political and social histor)- of the Roman republic, 
empire and medicvtil commune. 

The nine or ten hills and ridges on which the city .stands 
arc formed of masses of tufa or conglomerated sand and ashes 
thrown out by neighlwruring volcanws now c.stinct, but active 
down to a very recent period. One group of these volcanoes Ls 
lluit around Lugo Bracciano, while another, still nearer to Rome, 
i-ompose.s the Alban Hills. Thiit .some at least of/hese craters 
hiive been in a stale of activitj- at no very distant period hits 
been shown by thi: discover)' at man)- places of broken pottery 
and hron/e implements below the strata of tufa or other volcanic 
ditpnsits. Traces of human life have even been found below 
that great flood of lava which, issuing from the Alban Hills, 
flowed towards the site of Rome, only slopping about 3 miles 
short, by the tomb of Cecilia Metclla. 

The superficial .strata on which Rome is built arc of three main 
kinds; (i) the plains and valleys on the left bank of the Tiber 
arc covered, as it were, by a sea of alluvial deposit, in the midst 
of which (2) the hills of volcanic origin rise like so many islands ; 
and (3) on the right bank of the Tiber, around the Janiculan 
and Vatican Hills, are extensive remains of an ancient sea- 
beach, conspicuous in ports by its fine golden sand imd its de¬ 
posits of greyish white potter’s clay. From its yellow sand the 
Janiculan has been sometimes known ns the Golden Hill, a 
name which survives in the church on its summit called .S. Pietro 
in Monlorio (Monte d’Oro). In addition to these three chief 
deposits, at a few places, especially in the Avcntinc and Pincian 
Hills, under-strata of travertine crop out—a hard limestone 
rock, once in solution in running water, and deposited gradually 
us the water lost its carbonic-acid solvent, a process .still rapidly 
going on at Tcrni, Tivoli and other places in the neighbourhood. 
'Ilie conditions under which the tufa hills were formed have been 
very various, as is clearly seen by an examination of the rock 
at different places. The volcanic ashes and sand of which the 
tula is composed appear in parts to lie just as they were showered 
down from the crater; in that case it shows but little sign of 
.stratification, and consists wholly of igneous products In parts 
time and pres.surc have bound together the.se .scoriae into a soft 
and friable rock; in other places they still lie in loose sandy 
beds and can be dug out with the spade. Other masses of 
tufa again show signs either of having been deposited in water, 
or else WMhed away from their first resting-place and redeposited 
with visible stratifications; this is shown by the water-worn 
pebbles and chips of limestone rock, which form a conglomerate 
iiound together by the volcanic ashes into a sort of natural 
cement. A third variety is that which exists on the IVilatine 
Hill. Her« the shower of red-hot ashes has evidently fallen 
on a thickly growing forest, and the burning wood, partly 
smothered by the Mhes, has been converted into charcoal, 
large masses of which are embedded in the tufa rock. In some 
places charred branches of trees, their form well preserved, can 
be easily distinguished. The so-called “ wall of Romulus ” is 
.-liMult of this conglomerate of tufa and charred wood; a verv 
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perfect section of the branch of a tree is visible on one of the 
blocks by the Scalae Coci. 

So great have been the physical changes in the site of Rome 
since the first dawn of the historic period that it is difficult 
now to realize what its aspect once was. The Forum Romanum, 
the Velabrum, the great Campus Mortius (now the most 
crowded part of modem Rome), and other valleys were once 
almost impassable marshes or pools of water (Ov. FasH, 
vi. 401; Dionys. ii. 50). The draining of these valleys vtas 
effected by means of the great cloacae, which were among 
the earliest important architectural works of Rome (Varro, 
Ling. Lai. iv. 149). Again, the various hills and ridges were 
once more numerous and very much more abrupt than they 
arc now. At an early period, when each hill was crowned by a 
separate village fort, the great object of the inhabitants was 
to increase the steepness of its cliffs and render access difficult* 
At a later time, when Rome was united under one govern¬ 
ment, the very physical peculiarities which had originally 
made its hills .so populous, through their natural adaptability 
for detence, became extremely inconvenient in a united city, 
where architectural symmetry and splendour were above ^1 
things aimed at. Hence the most gigantic engineering works 
were undertaken: tops of hills were levelled, whole ridges 
cut awa)-, and gentle slopes formed in the place of abrupt 
cliffs. The levelling of the Velia and the excavation of the 
.site for Trajan’s forum are instances of this. The stirae works 
were continued in the middle ages, as when in the 14th century 
an access was made to the (’apitoline Arx * from the side of 
the Campus Martins; up to that lime a steep cliff had prevented 
all approach except from the side of the Forum. 

Finally, after Rome had become the capital of united Italy, 
in the last quarter of the 19th century, an extensive govern¬ 
ment plan {piano regtdaiore) was gradually carried out, with 
the object of reducing hills and valley to a unifonu level and 
constructing wide boulevards on the chessboard method of 
a modern American city. 'I’hc constant fires which have at 
times devastated Rome have been a powerful agent in obliter¬ 
ating the natural contour of the ground ; and the accumulated 
nibbish from this and other causes has in some places overlaid 
the ground to a depth of 40 ft., notably in the valleys. 

The Ancient City 

The chief building materials used in ancient Rome may 
be enumerated as follows: (1) Tuja, the “ruber el niger 
tophus ’’ of Vitruvius (ii. 7), varying in colour from BalUlmg 
warm brown to yellow or greyish green (called matar^ 
capellaeeio). The Aventine, Palatine and Capitoline «*• 

Hills contained quarries of the tufa, much worked at an early 
period (see Liv. xxvi. 27, xxxix. 44, and Varro, L.L. iv. 151). 
It is a very bad “ weather-stone,” but stands well if protected 
with stucco (Plin. H.N. xxxvi. 166). (2) Lapts Alhanus, from 
Alba Longa, of volcanic origin, a conglomerate of ashes, gravd 
and fragments of stone; its quarries are still worked at Albano 
and Marino. This is now called peperino, from the black 
scoriae, like peppercorns, with which the brown conglomerate 
mass is studded. (3) Lapis Gabinus, from Gabii, v^ simihur 
to the last, but harder and a better weather-stone ; it contains, 
large lumps of broken lava, products of an earlier eruption, 
and small pieces of limestone. According to Tacitus {Ann. xv< 
43), it is fire-proof, and this is also the case with the Albim 
stone. Lapis (}nbinus is now called sperane. (4) Silex (mo^ 
selce), a lava from the now extinct volcanoes m the Alban 
Hills, used for paving roads; when broken into small 
pieces and mixed with lime and pozzolana it formed an 
immensely durable concrete. It is dsurk grey, very hard and 
breaks with a slightly conchoidal frac^e (PUn. H.N. xxxvL 
135; Vitr. ii. 7), mit does not res«nble what is now called stttx 
or flint, (s) Lapis Tiburtmus (travertine), the chief quarries 
of which are at Tibur (Tivoli) and other places along the 
river Anio; a hard pure carbonate of lime, of a creamy white 
colour, deposited from running or drilling water in a highly 
* By the great flight of marble steps up to S. Maria fn Ara CoeH.' 
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stratified form, with frMuent cavities and fissures lined with 
^stals. As Vitruvius (ii. 5) says, it is a good weather-stone, 
but IS soon calcined by fire. If laid horizontally it is very stronc 
but if set on cmd its crystalline structure is a great source of 
wetness, and it splits from end to end. Neglect on the part 
of Roman builders of this important precaution in many cases 
caused a complete failure in the structure. This was notably 
the CMC m the rosto. (6) Pulvis Puteolanus (pozzolana), so 
called from extensive beds of it at Puteoli—a volcanic pro¬ 
duct, which looks like red sandy earth, and lies in enormous 
l»ds under and round the city of Rome. When mixed with 
hme It forms a very strong hydraulic cement, of equal use in 
concrete, mortar or undercoats of stucco. It is to this material 
that the concrete walls of Rome owe their enormous strength 
and durability, in many cases far exceeding those of the 
most massive stone masonry. Vitruvius devotes a chapter 
(bk. ii. ch. 6) to tliis very important material. 

Bricks were either sun-dried {laieres crudi) or kiln-baked 
{lateres cocti, testae). The remarks of Vitruvius (ii. 3) seem to 
refer wholly to sun-dried bricks, of which no examples now 
exist in Rome. It is important to recognize the fact that among 
the existing ancient buildings of Rome there is no such thing 
as a brick wall or a brick arch in the true sense of the word; bricks 
were merely used as a facing to concrete walls and arches and 
have no constructional importance.* Concrete (opus caemen- 
ttdum, Vitr. ii. 4, 6, 8), the most important of all the materials 
used, is made of rough pieces of stone, or of fragments of marble, 
brick, &c., averaging from about the .size of a man’s fist and 
embedded in cement made of lime and pozzolana—forming 
one solid mass of enormous strength and coherence. Stucco, 
cement and mortar (tectorium, opus albarium and other names) 
are of many kinds; the ancient Romans especially excelled 
in their manufacture. The cement u.scd for lining the channels 
of aqucducte (opus signinum) was made of lime mixed with 
pounded brick or potsherds and pozzolana ; the same mixture 
was used for floors under the “ nucleus ” or finer cement on 
which the mosaic or marble paving-slabs were bedded, and 
was called eaementum ex testis tunsis. For walb, three or four 
coats of stucco were used, often as much as 5 in. thick 
altogether; the lower coats were of lime and pozzolana, the 
finishing coats of powdered white marble (opus atharium) suit¬ 
able to receive painting. Even marble buildings were usually 
coated with a thin layer of thb fine white stucco, nearly as hard 
and durable as the marble itself—a practice also employed 
in the finest buildings of the Greeks—^probably because it 
formed a more absorbent ground for coloured decoration ; 
stone columns coated in this way were called “ eolumnae 
dealbatae " (Cic. In Veir. ii. i, 51 seq.). For the kinds of sand 
used in mortar and stucco, Vitruvius (ii. 4) mentions sea, pit 
and river sand, saying that pit sand is to be preferred. 


Marble appears to have come into use about the beginning of the 
rst century a.c. Its introduction wa.s at first viewed with great 
Oocon- as savouring of Greek luxury. The orator 

' Crassus was the first to use it in his house on the Palatine, 
mottriMlM about gz B.c.; and. though he had only six small 
'columns of Hymettian marble, he was for this luxury 
nicknamed the " Palatine Venus" by the stem republican 
M. Brutus (Plin. H.JV. xxxvi. 7). The temporary wooden theatre 
of the aedile M. Aemilius Scaurus, built in 58 n.c., appears to have 
been the first building in which marble was more largely used ; its 
360 columns and the lower order of its scena were of Greek marble 
(see Plin. ff.N. xxxvi. 5, 50). In a very few years, under the rule 
of Augustus, marble became very common.* 

Of white statuary marble four prhtcipal varieties were used, 
(i) Marmor Lunense, from Luna, near the modem Carrara (Strabo, 
V. p. 2Z2), is of many qualities, from the purest creamy white and the 
finest grain to the coarser sorts disfigured with bluish grey stnxdcs. 

1 In less solid constructions than those which have survived until 
modem times bricks were doubtless used by themselves. 

■ The oft-quoted boast of Augustus (Suet. Aug. zg) that he 
" found Rome of brick and left it of marble '■ has probably much 
troth in it, if for " brick " we read " proerino and tufa." In the 
time of Augustus burnt brick was very uttle used, the usual wall- 
facings being opus quadratum of tufa or peperino, and opus rsticu- 
/afa* of tufa only. 
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gram tlm the best Luna marble and is usually marked with irrcv 
fa S’- (E*-. tbo fortj-^vo coffi 

i?. Mana Maggiore and the columns m S. Pietro fa 

Vmcoh.) (3) Marmot PerUelicum, from Mount PenteUcus, also near 
Athens. IS very fine in gram and of a pure white ; it was more used 
patp°*vs than for statues, though some sculptors 
preferred it above all othere, especially Pheidias and Praxiteles. 
(Ex„ the bust of the young Augustas in the Vatican.) (4) Marmor 
Parmm, from the Isle of Paros, is very beautiful, thougli coarse in 
texture, having a very crystalline structure. (Ex., the nineteen 
columns of the round temple m the Forum Boarium.) 

/ I chief varieties ot coloured marbles were used in Rome, 
fi) Maimor Numtdicum (mod. gtaUo antico; Plin. H.N. v 22) 
from Numidia and Libya, hence also called Liiycum 
18 of a rich yellow, deepening to orange and even pink! 
Enormous quantities of It were used, especially for columns, 
walMinings and pavements. (Kx., seven columns on the arch of 
Constwtme. taken from the arch of Trajan; the eigh^ column 
IS m the Lateran Imsilica.) (2) Mormor Carystium (mod. eipoUmo). 
from Carystus m Euboea (Stralxi x. p. 446), has alternate wavy 
green—the *' undoaa Caryrtoi " of StatiuB 
{5i/e. 1. 5, 34). From its well-defined layers like an onion {cipolla) 
modern name. (Ex., columns of temple of Antoninus 
^d Faustina^ (3) Marmof Phr^'giwn or Synnadicum (mod. 
pavonaegeUo) . from Synnada in Phrygia (Strabo xii. p. 577; Juv. 
XIV. 307 • libull. iii. 3, 13), is a slightly translucent marble, with 
rich purple markings, violet verging on red. It was fabled to bt* 
stamed with the blood of Atys (Stat. Silv. i. 5. 37). (Ex., twelve 

fluk'd columns in S. Lorenzo luori le Mura, and four columns in the 
apse of S. Paolo fuori, saved from the ancient nave of the basilica, 
burnt in 182^ (4) Marmor lestum (probably the modem porta 

sania), from Imus. is mottled with large patches of dull red, olive 
green and white, 'ihe " holy doora " of the four great ba-Hllicai. 
are framed with it, hence its modern name (Ex,, the slabs in front 
of the hemicyclc of the Rostra and four columns fa S. Agnese fuori 
Ic Mum). (5) Marmot Chium (probably the modern Africauo), 
from Chios, is similar fa the variety of its markings to the portasatUa, 
but more brilliant in tint. (Ex., a great part of the paving of the 
Basilica Julia and two large columns in the centre of the fagade of 
St Peter s.) (fa Marmot Tammnum (mod. rosso oulico), trow 
Taenarom fa Laconia (Strabo viii, p. 367 ; Pliny, H.W. xxxvi. 
138). is a very close-grained marble, of a rich deep red, like blood. 
As a role it does not occur in large pieces, but was much used for 
small coroices and other mouldings fa interiors of buildings. Its 
(marries in Greece are still worked. (The largest pieces known are 
the fourteen steps to the high altar of S. Prassede and two columns 
nearly 12 ft. high in the Rospigliosi Casino dell’ Aurora). (7) The 
name Marmot Taenarium is also applied Iwthc ancients to a black 
marble (nera aniico) now no longer quarried. It is mentioned by 
Tibullus (iii. 3, 14) fa conjunction with Phrygian and Carystiah 
marbles ; see also Prop. iii. 2. g, and Plin, H.N. xxxvi. 135. (Ex„ 
two columns in the choir of S. Giovanni in Laterano.) (8) Lapis 
Atractus (verde antico), finind at Atrax in Thessaly, was one of the 
favourite materials for decorative architecture ; it is not strictly a 
marble (i.e. a calcareous stone) but a variety of " precious serpentine," 
with patches of white and brown on a brilliant green ground. It 
seldom (wcurs fa large masses. (The finest known specimens are 
the twenty-four columns beside the niches fa the nave of the Lateran 
bi^i(ja.) (9) The hard oriental alabaster, the " onyx " or " alabas- 
trites" of Pliny {H.N, xxxvi. 59, xxxvli. log) ; its chief quarries 
were on the Nile near Thebes,* in Arabia and near Damascus, hi 
Hiny’s age it was a great rarity ; but in later times it was introduced 
fa large quantities, and fragments ot a great many columns have 
been found on the Palatine, fa the baths of Caracalla and elsewhere. 
It is semi-transparent and beautifully marked with concentric 
nodules and wavy strata. An immense number of other less 
common marbles have been firand, including many va^ties of 
breccia, whose ancient names are unknown.* 

From the latter part of the ist century n.c. hard stones—granites 
and ba.salts—were introduced In great quantities. The basalts— 

" basanites " of Pliny (xxxvi. 58)—arc very refractoiy, and „ 
can only be worked by the help of emery or diamond dust. 

The former was obtained hugely at Naxos; diamond- 
dust drills are mentioned by Pliny {H.N. xxxvli. 200). *""'*• 
The basalts ore black, green uid brown, and arc usually free from 
spots or marking^ examples of all three exist, but arc com¬ 
paratively rare. The red variety called " porphyry " was used 
in enormous quantities. It is the " porphyrites " of Pliny {H.N. 

* These Nile quarries were worked during the igth century, and 
many blocks were imported into Rome for the rebuilding of S. 
Paolo fuori lo Mura. 

* On the subject of Roman marbles, see Corsi, Dells Metre auHchs 
(ed. 3, 1845), and Pullen, Handbook 0/ Roman Marbles (Izmdon. 
1*94),: also Brindley in Transactions of the Royal Institute of BrUisk 
Architects (1887). A collection of 1000 specimens, otigintdly formed 
by Corsi, is preserved fa the museum at Oxford. 
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xxxvi. 57), and was brought from Egypt. It has a nch red ground, 
coverttd with small specks of white felspar ; hence it was also called 
■' luptopseplios.” A large numlier of columns of it exist, and it was 
much usco lor pavements (d opus AUxandrinum^ A rich green 
porphyry or basalt was also largely used, but not in such great 
masses as the red porphyry. ] t has a brilliant green ground covered 
with rectangular light green crystals of felspar. This is the lapts 
Lacsdaemonius (wrongly called by the modern Roman-s " serpent- 
ino ’■), so named from its quarries in Mount Tajlgctus in Lace- 
daemonia (I’aus. hi. xi, 4; Plin. H.N. xxxvi. 55; Juv. xi. 175). 
It appears to have been mostly used for pavements and panels of 
wall finings. The granites used in Rome came mostly from near 
I’lulae on the Nile (Plin. H.N. xxxvi. 03). The red sort was called 
lapis pyrrhopoecUus and the grey liipis psaromus. The columns in 
lire Uasiliea Ulpia arc a fine example of the latter ; both sorts are 
used for the columns of the Pantheon and those of the temple of 
Saturn in the Forum. Gigantic ships were specially made to carry 
the obelisks and other great monoliths (Plin. jJ.N. xxxvi. 2. O7). 

The stylo of architecture employed in ancient Rome (see 
Abchitecture, section Roman, and Roman Art) may be 
Arch/, passed through three stages—the 

ttcturai Etruscan, the Greek and the Roman. During the 
xiyhB. first centuries of the existence of the city, both 
the methods of construction and the designs employed appear 
to have been purely Etruscan. The earliest temples were 
either simple cellae without columns, or else, in the case of 
the grander temples, such as that of Capitoline Jupiter, the 
columns were very widely spaced (araeostylc), and consequently 
had entablatures of wooden beams. The architeqtural decora¬ 
tions were more generally in gilt bronze or painted terra-cotta 
than in stone, and the paintings or statues which decorated 
the buildings were usually the work of Etruscan artists.* The 
Greek influence is more obvious ; it is found in the period 
following the Second Punic or Hannibalic War, and almost all 
the temples of the earlier imperial age are Greek, with certain 
modifications, not only in general design but in details and 
ornaments. Greek architects were largely employed, such as 
Apollodorus of Damascus, who designed Trajan’s forum and 
other buildings; on the other hand, a Roman, Cossutius, was 
employed on the building of the Olympicum at Athens, in the 
and century b.c. Roman architects such as Vitruvius and 
•C. Mucius in the ist century n.c., Severus and Celer under 
Nero, and Rabirius under Domitian, were Greek by education, 
and probably studied at Athens (sec Vitr. vii. Praef.; Hirt, 
Gescli. d. Baukunst, ii. p. 357)." The Romans, however, though 
far liclow the Greeks in artistic originality, were very able 
engineers, and this led to the development of a new and more 
purely Roman style, in which the restrictions imposed by the 
use of the stone lintel were put aside and largg spaces were 
covered with vaults and domes cast in semi-fluid concrete, a 
method which had the enormous advantage of giving the arched 
form without the constant thrust at the springing which makes 
true arches or vaults of wide spun so difficult to deal with. The 
enormous vaults of the great thermae, the basilica of Con¬ 
stantine, and the like, cover their spaces with one solid mass 
like a metal lid, giving the form but not the principle of the arch, 
and thus allowing the vault to be set on walls which would at 
once have been thrust apart had they been subjected to the 
immense leverage which a true arched vault constantly exerts 
on its imposts.* This is a very important point, and one which 
is usually overlooked, irOiinly owing to the Roman practice of 
facing their concrete with bricks, which (from an examination 

‘ Pliny {H.N. xxxv. 154). quoting Varro, says that the decorations 
in painting and sculpture of the temple of Ceres near the Circus 
Maximus were the work of the first Greek artists employed in Rome, 
dnd that before that (r. 493 n.c.) " all things in temples were 
Etruscan." Vitruvius (iii. 3) says. " Ornantquc signis fictilibus 
nut acrels inauratis eorum fastigia Tuscanico more, uti cat ad 
Circum Maximum Cereris. ct Herculis Pompeiani, item Capitolii" 
(cf. iv. 7, VI. 3). 

• The frequent use of engaged columns is a peculiarity of Roman 
architecture, but it is not without precedent in Greek buildings of the 
best period, r.g. in the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum. Surface 
enrichments over the mouldiugs were used far more largely by the 
Romans than by the Greeks. 

* In the beautiful drawings of Choisy (L‘Art it bdlir chet Irs 

Pans, 1873) the atructural tmpiwtauce of the brick used in 
and arches is very much exaggeiated. 


of the surface only) appear to be a principal item in the con¬ 
struction. The walls of the Pantheon, for example, are covered 
with tiers of brick arches, and many theories have been invented 
as to their use in distributing the weight of the walls. But a 
recognition of the fact that these walls are of concrete about 
30 ft. thick, while the brick facing averages scarcely 6 in. in 
thickness, clearly shows that these “relieving arches” have 
no more constructional use os far as concerns the pressure 
than if they were painted on the surface of the walk. The 
same applies to the superficial use of brick in all arches and 
vaults. Although, however, the setting of the concrete rendered 
the brick facing superfluous, it played its part in sustaining the 
fluid mass on its centring during the process of solidification. 
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so-called wall of Romulus. Next the harder peperino began to be 


Opus 


icpe 

worked: it is used, though sparingly, in theServian’ 
wall, and during the later Republic appears to have been 
largely employed for exterior walls or poinis where there 
was heavy pressure, while other parts were built of tufa. 

Thirdly, travertine appears to have been introduced about the znd 
century B.c., but was used at first for merely ornamental purposes, 
very much as marble was under the Empire; after about the middle 
of the I St century a.d. travertine began to be largely xsed for the 
solid mass of walls, as in the temple of Vespasian and the Colosseum. 
The tufa or peperino blocks were roughly 2 (Roman) ft. thick in 
regular courses (the " isodomum " of Vitruvius) by 2 ft. across the 
end, and under the Republic often exactly 4 ft. long, so that two 
blocks set endways 
ranged with one set 
lengthways. They 
were arranged in 
alternate courses 
of headeis and 
stretchers, so as to 
make a good bond; 
this is the “em. 
plecton" of Vit¬ 
ruvius (ii. 8). Tlu ‘I t 
so-called Tabular- \1 
ium of the Capitol M 
is a good example 
of this. The harder 
and more valuable 
travertine was nut 
cut in this regular 
way, but pieces of 
all sizes were nsed, 
just as they hap¬ 
pened to come from 
the quatry, in order 
to avoid waste; 

Works as much as 
15 by 8 ft. were 
used, and the 
courses varied in 
t h i ckness—the 
" pseudisodomum’’ 
of Vitruvius. When 
tufa or peperino 
was mixed with the , —Example of Construction in which 
travertine, it was many materials are nsed; upper part of one 



cut so as to range 
with the irregular 
courses of the 
latter. 

It is interesting 
to note the manner 
in which the Roman 
builders mixed their 
different matenals 
according to the 
weight they had to 
carry. While, tufa 
was frequently used 
for the main walls, 
pepenno (t.g. in the 
*' Servian " wall on 
the Aventine) or 
travertine (f.r. in 
the forum of Au¬ 
gustus and the 


of the inner-radiating walls under the cunei 
of the Colosseum. A, A. Marble seats on 
brick and concrete core, supported on vault 
made of pumice-stone concrete (C). B. 
Travertine arch at end of raking vault (C). 

D. One of tlie travertine piers built in flush 
with the tufa wall to give it extra strength. 

E. E. Wall of tufa concrete faced with 
triangular bricks, carrying the vaults of 
pumice concrete which support the marble 
scats. F. Travertine pier at end'of radia¬ 
ting wall. G. Brick-faced arch of concrete 
to carry floor of passage. H. H. Tufa wall, 
opus quadratum. J. J. J. Line of steps in 
next bay. K. K. Surface arches of brick, 
too shallow to be of any constructional use, 
and not meant fe# ornament, as the whole 
was stuccoed; they only face the wall (which 
is about 4 ft. thick) to the average depth of 
4 in. 


temple of Fortnna 
Vinlis. so called) was inserted at points of special pnaanre, such 
as piers or arches (see fig.). The Cohisaeum is a particularly 
elaborste example of this mixeil construction wiUi tuee d^rees 
of pressure supported by three different materials. 




Fit. 7.—I’LAN OF ANCIliNT ROME. 
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The use of mortar with opus quadratum is a sign of a comparatively 
'early date* It occurs, (?,g. in the '* Servian ” wall on the Aventine 
jsiurtar. Tabuiarium. Under theEmpiremassiveblocks, 

whether of tufa, travertine or marble, are act without any 
mortar. It must, however, be observed that in these early instances 
the •' mortar " is but a thin stratum of lime, little thicker than stout 
paper, used not as a cement to bind the blocks together, but simply 
eimmoi joints a smoothly fitting surface. The actual 

binding together was done by clamps and dowels, as well 
as by the mass and weight of the great blocks used. Except in the 
earliest masonry, each block was very carefully fastened, not only 
to the next blocks on the same course, which was done with double 
clove-tailed dowels of wood, but also to those above and below with 
stout iron clamps, run'with lead (Vitr. ii. 8).* In more ornamental 
marble work bronze clamps were often used. Concrete is rarclv 
found in connexion with opus quadratum ; part of the " Servian 
wall on the Aventine received a backing of concrete at a relatively 
late period. Up to the ist century B.C. it was faced with opus 
iKcertum —small irregularly shaped blocks of tufa, .t to 6 in. 
across, with pointed ends driven’mto the concrete while it was soft, 
and worked smooth on the lace only (see fig. 2). From the beginning 
_ of the ist century D.c. opus reticutatum* formed of 

_ rectangular tufa prisms laid in a regular pattern like a 
latum' (whence the name), is found. It is very neat in 

appearance, and is often fittedwith greatcarc, thoughitwas 
generally covered with stucco. The so-called "house of Livia ” 
on the Palatine is a good example of the earlier sort, when the quoins 
were made of small rectangular blocks 
of tufa. linder the Empire brick 
quoins came into use (as may be 
seen, e.g. in the so-called palace of 
Caligula). Though in Rome opus 
reticulatum was almost always made 
of tufa, in the neighbourhood of the 
city it was sometimes of peperino or 
even lava, where these materials were 
found on the spot. 
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Fig. 3.—Section of Concrete Wall, show¬ 
ing the use of bricks merely as a 
facing. 


aZCTION OF ANCCC 

Flo. 2.—Concrete Wall 
faced with (A) Opus In- 
certumand (B)OpusRe- 
ticulatum. C shows the 
section, similar in both. 

Of concrete walls faced with burnt bricks no dated example 
earlier than the middle of the 1st century b.c. is known. The facing 
_ , . consisted at first of triangular fragments of tiles (tegulae), 
, , broken for the purpose and more or less irregular in shape 
laelat- (he latter part of the ist century a.b. 

onwards triangular bricks were specially manufactured for wall- 
facings. This shape was adopted in order to present a large surface 
on the face with little expenditure of brick, and also to improve the 
bond with the concrete behind (see fig. 4). Even party walls of small 
rooms are not built s»hd, but have a concrete core faced with brick 
triangles about ,3 in. long. In order to support the facing until the 
concrete was set, the Roman builders used a wooden framing covered 
wfthpisnkson theinsidc. Sometimestheplankswere nailed outside 
the wooden uprights, as was done ■with unfaced concrete walls, and 
then a scries of grooves appear in the face of the brickwork. Walls 
faced with opus reticulatum must have been supported temporarily 
in the same way. 

The character of the brick facing is a great help towards deter¬ 
mining the date of Roman buildings. In early work the bricks are 
thick and the joints thin, while in later times the reverse is the case, 
so that brickwork of the time of Severus and later has more bricks 
to the foot than that of the Flavian penod. 

The length of the bricks as it appears on the face is no guide to 
the date, since one or more of the ^arp points of the brick triangles 
were frequently broken oft before they were used. Moreover. 


varieties both in quality of workmanship and size of the bricks often 
occur in work of the same date. In the remains of Nero's Coldon 
House great varieties appear, and some of the walls in the inferior 
rooms are faced with very irregular and careless brickwork.* Special 
care and neatness were employed in the rare cases when the wail was 
not to be covered with stucco, which in the absence of marble was 
usually spread over both inside and outside walls. All these circum¬ 
stances make great caution necessary in judging of dates; fortunately 
after the ist century a.d.. and in some casqg even earlier, stamps 
impressed on bricks, and especially on the large tiles used for arches, 
give clearer indications. The reason of the almost universal use 
of smooth facings either of opus reticulatum or of brick over concrete 
walls is a very puzzling question ; for concrete itself forms an 
excellent ground for the stucco coating or backing to the marble slabs, 
while the stucco adheres with difficulty to a smooth facing, and is 
very liable to fall away. The modern practice of raking out the 
joints to form a key was not employed by the Romans, but before 
the mortar was hard they studdra the face of the wall with marble 
plugs and iron or bronze nails driven into the joints, so as to give 
a hold for the stucco—a great waste both of laTCur and material.* 
The quality of the mortar varies according to its date : during the 
1st and 2nd centuries it is of remarkable hardness—made of lime 
with a mixture of coarse pozzolana of a bright red colour ; in the 
3rd century it began to be inferior in quality ; and the pozzolana used 
under the later Emjiire is brown instead of red. 

Concrete was at first always madi' of lumps of tufa ; then traver¬ 
tine, lava, broken bricks and even marble were used, in fact all 
the chips and fragments of the mason's yard. Under 
the Empire the concrete used was made with travertine 
or lava for foundations, with tufa or broken bricks for 
walls, and with tufa or pumice-stone (for the gake of 
lightness) for vaults. Massive walls were cast in a mould ; upright 
timbers, about 6 by y in. thick and 10 to 14 ft. long, were set in 
rows on each face of the 
future wall; planks 0 to 
10 in. wide were nailed 
to them, so as to form a 
case, into which the semi¬ 
fluid mass of stones, 
lime and imzzolana was 
poured, when this was 
set the timlwrs were re¬ 
moved and refixed on the 
top of the concrete wall; 
then fresh concrete was 
poured in; and this pro¬ 
cess was repeated till the 
wall was raised to the re¬ 
quired height. Usually 
such cast-work was only 
used for foundations and 
cella walls, the upper 
ports being faced with 
brick ; but in some cases 
the whole wall to the lop 
was cast in this way and 
the brick facing omitted. 

In strength and dura- F10.4.—Example of Marble Lining, from 
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the Celia of the Temple of Concord. 
A. Slabs of Phrygian marble. B. 
Plinth moulding of Numidian 
" giallo.” C. Slab of dpolltuo 
(Carystian marble). D. Paving of 
porta Santa. E and F. " nucleus " 
and " nidus " of concrete bedding. 
G, C. Iron clamps run with lead to 
fix marble lining. H. Bronze clamp. 
J. Cement backing. 


bility no masonry, how¬ 
ever hard the stone or 
large the blocks, could 
ever equal these walls of 
concrete when made with 
hard lava or travertine, 
for each wall was one 
perfectly coherent mass, 
and could only be de¬ 
stroyed by a laborious 
process like that of 
quarrying hard stone from its native bed. Owing to this method 
of building the progress of the work from day to day can often be 
traced by a change in the look of the concrete. About 3 ft. appears 
to have been the average amount of wall raised in a day. 

Marble linings were fixed very firmly to the walls with long 
clamps of metal, hooked at the end so as to hold in a hole made in 
the marble slab. Fig. 4 gives an example, of the time of 
Augustus, fixed against a stone wall. The blocks were ^* 1 ?” 
usm-illy marked in the quarry with a number, and often T*"'**' 
with the names of the reigning emperor and the overseer 
of the quarry. These quarry-marks are often of great value as 
indications of the date of a building or statue.* Metropolitan 


* The expansion of the iron through rust, which caused the stone to 
split, has frequently been a great source of injury to Roman walls, as 
well as the practice, common in the middle ages, of breaking into the 
stones in order to extract the metal. 

• These two kinds of stone facings are mentioned thus by Vitruvius 
(U. 8), " rrtieulalum. quo nunc {reira of Augustus] omnea utuntur, 
«t antiquum, quod incerhm dicitur.^’ 


* Some of the bneks are as much as ajj in. thick, while I) in. is 
the usual maximum for Roman bricks. 

* The Roman method of applying stucco to walla vrith a wooden 
" float ” exactly as u done now, a shown in a painting from Pomiieii 
(see Aun. Inst.. r88i, pi. H.). 

*See Bruzza, in Ann. Inst. (1870), pp. io6-2(u; Hinchield, Dfoi 
kaiserlieken VerteaUungsheamten (1905), pp. i 6 » n. 
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builcUni! acta, not unlike thoac of modern London, were enacted 
by several of the emperors. These fixed the materials to be used, 
thickness of walls, minimum width of streets, maximum height 
allowed lor houses, &c. After the groat fire in Nero's reign, A,n. 
64, an act was passed requiring the lower storeys of houses to be 
built with fire-proof materials, such as peperino or burnt brick. 

Enormous accumulations of statues and pictures enriched Rome 
daring its period of greatest splendour. In the first place, the 
numerous statues o' the rcpublirsin and even of the regal 
perioil were religiously preserved at a time wheu, from 
^ ” their archaic character, they must have been regarded 

rather as objects of sacred or archaeological interest than 
as works of art (Phn. H.N, xxxiv. 15 ft., xxxv. 19 fl.). Secondly 
came the large Graeco Roman class, mostly copies of earlier Greek 
works, executed in Rome by Greek artists. To this class belongs 
most of the finest existing sculpture preserved in the Vatican and 
other museums. Thirdly, countless statues and pictures were stolen 
from almost every important city in Greece, Magna Graecia, Sicily 
and western Asia Minor. Thesi’ robberies began early, and were 
carried on lor many centuries. The importations included works 
of art by all the chief artists from the 5 th century downwards. 
Long lists are given by Pliny (H.A’. xxxiii.-xxxvi.), and pedestals 
exist with the names of Praxiteles, Timarcluis, Polyclitus, Bryaxis 
and others. These accumulated works of sculpture were of all 
materials—gold and ivory (Suet. Tit. 2), of which seventy-four 
are mentioued in the catalogue of the Breviarium. many hundreds 
or oven tliousands of silver' (Plin. H.N. xxxiii. 151 f.). while 
those of gilt bronze and marble must have existed in almost untold 
numbers (Paus. viii. 40). Nor were the accumulated stores of 
Greek paintings much inferior in number ; not only were easel 
pictures by Zeuxis, Apelles. Timanthes and other Greek artists 
taken, but even mural paintings were carefully cut oil their walls 
and brought to Rome secured in wooden frames (Plin. H.N. 
xxxv. 173. and compare ifu'if. M4). 


The roads were made of polygonal blocks of lava (sile.x), 
neatly fitted togetlier and laid on a carefully prepared bod, 
Rtatt. similar to that used for mosaic paving (see Mosaic 
and Roads), Roads ibus made were called viae 
stralat. A good specimen of Roman road-making, in which 
the blocks were fitted together with the utmost accuracy, is to 

be seen in a portion 
of the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus in front of the 
temple of Saturn (see 
fig. 5, which also shows 
the massive travertine 
curb which bordered 
the road; sometimes 
the curb was of lava). 
In 1901 the lute and 
badly laid pavement of 
the Sacra Via on the 
ascent of the Velia 
was removed, and the 
earlier paving laid hare 
at a lower level. The 
original pavement of 
the Nova Via was ex¬ 
posed in 1904. Other 
well - preserved viae 
stratae are those leading 
up to the Palatine from 
the Summa Sacra Via 
and that which follows 
the curved line of shops 
in Trajan’s forum. 
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Fig, 5.—Example of Early Basalt Road by 
the Temple of Saturn on the Clivus 
Capitolinas. A. Travertine paving. 
B. Polygonal basalt blocks. C. Con¬ 
crete wdding. D. Rain-water gutter. 
The curb shown is taken from another 
part of the road. 


The following is a list of the chief roads which radiated from 
Rome:—(1) Via Appia issued from the Servian Porta Capena and the 
Aorelian P, Appia; from it diverged (i) Via Latina. whi<* issued 
from the Anielian P. Latina ; (3) Va Labicana and (4) Via Tlburtina 
issued from the Servian P. Es^ilina ; from (3) diverged (5) Via 
Praenestina at the double arch of the Claudian aqueduct, now 
P. Mi^giore, while (4) passed through the Aurclian P. Tiburtina; 
(6) Via Nomentana and (7) Via Salaria issued from the Servian 
P. Collina and passed reroectively through the Aurclian P. Nomen¬ 
tana and P. Salaria; (8) Via Flaminia issued from the Servian 
P. Fontinalis, and was called Via Lata for the first half-mile or more. 


t Eighty silver statues of Augustas, some equestrian and some in 
i|indngae, are mentioned in the Man. Ane. 4. ji. 


then passed through the Aurelian P. Flaminia; (9) Via Aurelia, 
from the Ttanstiberinc P. Aurelia; (lo) Via Portuensis, from the 
Transtiberinc P. Portuensis; (11) Via Ostiensis, from the Servian 
P. Trigcmina and the Aurelian P. Ostiensis ; (12) Via Ardeatina. 
from the Servian P. Naevia and the Aurclian P. Ardeatina. 

Remains oj Prehistoric Rome. 

It is evident from recent discoveries that the site of Rome 
was inhabited at a very early period.^ Flint implements and 
remains of the Bronze Age have been found on the Aventine 
and elsewhere; and from the Early Iron Age onwards we have 
a continuous archaeological record, owing to the discovery of 
ancient burial-places. In 1902 a very early necropolis was 
brought to light at the S.E. corner of the temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, some 17 ft. below the level of the Forum. The 
graves contain either the ashes of cremated bodies placed in a 
large vessel (dolio), or skeletons buried either in a simple trench 
(Jossa), a tufa sarcophagus or a tree-trunk. The cremation 
graves arc the earlier, and none are later than the 6th century, 
while the oldest may he of the 9th; the pottery and other 
objects placed in the graves belong to the Early Iron Age. It 
is clear that this cemetery is earlier than the union of the 
Palatine and Quirinal settlements in one city (see below, p. 759). 
Other early cemeteries have been dLscovered on the Quirinal 
and Esquiline, which wjire in use from the beginning of the 
Iron Age down to the beginning of the historic period. The 
large necropolis on the Esquiline is cut in two by the “ Servian ” 
wall, which is evidently of later date. The later tombs contain 
objects of Etruscan, Phoenician and Greek manufacture. 

There is no doubt that the earliest settlement bearing the 
name of Rome was on the Palatine hill,* which was both easy 
of defence and possessed the means of conununica- rua 
tion with its neighbours in the proximity of the PnlMtiat 
Tiber. The name Roma is said to mean “ river,” 
but this is uncertain. The Palatine is roughly square in out¬ 
line, and the Roman antiquarians sometimes applied the name 
Roma Quadrata to the earliest settlement; but the term seems 
more properly to have applied to a .sanctuary connected with 
the foundation of the city. The ideal boundary of the city 
was formed by the Pomcrium (see Varro, L.L. v. 143; Liv. 
i. 44 ; Dionys. i. 88), whose original course is traced by Tacitus 
{Ann. xii. 24). It passed along the foot of the hill (per ima 
montis Palatini), the angle-points being given by the Ara 
Maxima in the Forum Boarium, the Ara Consi in the Circus 
Maximus, the Curiae Veteres (near the arch of Constantine) 
and the Saccllum Larum (at the N. angle). But this was of 
course not a defensible site, and the extent of the fortified city 
can only be determined by the traces of its early walls. These 
enable us to fix its line along the whole valley of the Velabrum, 
on the we-st of the hill, and along the valley of the Circus 
Maximus as far as the so-called Paedagogium, about half-way 
on the south side. 

Considerable remains of this fortification exist near the west angle 
of the hill. These show that the natural strength given by flie 
clifi was increased by artificial means. The wall was set 
neither at the top nor at the foot of the hill, but more 
than half-way up, a level terrace or shell all round being 
cut in the rock on which the base of fhe wall stood. Above 
that the hill was cut away into a cliff, not quite perpendicular but 
slightly " battering ” inwards, to give greater stability to the wall, 
which was built up against it, like a retaining wall, reaching to the 
top of the cliff, and probably a few feet higher. The stones used in 
this wall are soft tufa, a warm brown in colour, and full of masses of 
charred wood. The cutting to fom the steep cliff probably supplied 
part of the material for the wall; and ancient quarries, utorwards 
used as reservoirs for water, exist in the mass of rock on which the 
so-called temple of Jupiter Victor stands. It has been asserted that 
these tufa blocks are not cut but split with wedges ; this, however, 
is not the case. Tufa docs not split into rcctogular masses, but 


• On the prehistoric remains of Rome and Latium, see Pinza 
in MonnmenSi aniiehi pubhlicuH per cura della reale Accaiemia 
dei Lincei. vol. xv., 1905; also Comm. Boni's reports on the necro¬ 
polis adjoining the Forum in the NoHeie degli scaoi, and Modestor, 
Introduction i I'histoire romatne (Paris. 1907). 

• The " primacy of the Palatine *' has been disputed by Carter 
{Amer. Jour. Arch., 1908. p. iSl). who thinks that the first city was 
that of the Four Regions (see below) formed by Rie Etruscan kings. 
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would be shattered to pieces by a wedcc; moreover, distinct 
tool-marks can be seen on all tile blocks vmosc surface is well pre¬ 
served and in the quarries themselves. Chisels from one-fourth to 
throe-fourths of an mch in width were used, and also a sharp-pointed 
pick or ha.mmcT. The wall is about lo ft. thick at the bottom, and 
increases in thickness above as the scarped cliff against which it is 
built recedes. It is built of blocks laid in alternate courses of headers 
and stretchers, varying in thickness from 22 to 24 in., in length 
from 3 to 5 ft. and in width from 19 to 22 in. These blocks are 
carefully worked on their beds, but the face is left rough, and the 
vertical joints are in some cases open, spaces of nearly 2 in. being 
left between block and block; in other cases the vertical joints 
arc worked true and close like the beds. No mortar was used. At 
two points on the side of the Velabrum winding passages are 
excavated in the tufa cliff, the entrance to which was once closed 
by the ancient wall. One of these in early times (before water in 
abundance was brought lo the Palatine on aqueducts) was used as 
a reservoir lo collect surface water, probably fur use in case of siege ; 
circular shafts for buckets arc cut downwards through the rock from 
the top of the hill. A similar rock-cut cistern witli vertical shafts, 
of very early date, exists at Alba Longa. Opposite the church of 
S. Teodoro a series of buttresses belonging to the early wall exists, 
partly concealed by a long line of buildmgs of the later years of the 
Republic and the early Empire, to make room for which the greater 
part of the then useless wall was pulled down, and only fragments 
left here and there, where they could be worked into the walls of 
the later houses. 

The age of the walls here described cannot be determined with 
certainty, but their resemblance to the remains of the " Sen’ian ” 
wall, especially in the system of " headers and stretchers " and the 
dimensions of the blocks, makes il certain that thev do not differ 
greatly in date from that work, 'J'he chief technical difference lies 
in the open vertical joints found in some cases ; but too much stress 
should not be laid on this feature. There arc, however, at the 
western angle of the hill some remains of an earlier fortification, 
constructed with blocks of grey-green tufa, smaller in sire than those 
of the main wall. A few courses have been preserved, owing to the 
fact that at the angle of the hill this wall was cnca.sed first of all by 
that described above and afterwards by concrete substructures of 
imperial date. The technique is primitive, as the blocks arc of 
irregular sire and are not laid m courses of “ headers and stretchers 
the nearest parallel is supplied by the foundations of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. These remains are shown by Dclbriick, Der 
ApoHotempel auf dent Marsfelde, pi. iii., cf. p. 13 f. 

Pliny (H.N. iii. fid) tells us that fhe city of Romulus had three 
gates (cf. Serv. Ad Aen. i. 222); and three approaches to the 
Palatine city can be traced. One is the so-called Scalae 
attuat jgjjg sloping ascent cut through the rock (sec 

fig, 17) from the side of the Circus Maximus ; some 
Qamarmtt. of fPe early wall still exist along the sides of this 

steep ascent or staircase. The upper part of this has remains of a 
basalt pavement, added in later times, probably covering the more 
ancient rock-cut steps. The name of the gate which led at this 
point into the Palatine city is unknown. The only two gates whose 
name and position can tie (with any degree of probability) identified 
are the Porta Romanula and the Porta Mugonia. The former of 
these is called Porta Romana by Festus (cd. Milller, p. 262), who 
states that it was at the foot of the Clivus Victoriae (see fig. 17) 
and was so called by the Sabines of the Capitol because it was their 
natural entrance to Roma Quadrata (see also Varro, L.I.. v. 164 
(who only mentions the two gates named above), vi, 24). It would 
thus have been at the foot of the hill in the Velabrum (see below, 
11. Ooo); but Varro says that it was approached by steps from the 
Nova Via,* which would place it at the ft. angle of the Palatine. The 
stairs connecting the Nova Via with the Chvus Victoriae still exist. 
Doubtful traces of the Porta Mugonia (see Sol, i. 24) have been 
discovered where a basalt paved road leads up into the Palatine from 
the Suroma Sacra Via and the Surama Nova Via, which join near the 
arch of Titus ; exposure to weather has now destroyed the soft tufa 
blocks of which this gate was built. This is probably the " vetus 
porta Palatii ” of Livy (i. 12), through which the Romans fled when 
defeated by the Sabines. ..... 

The Palatine settlement was the nucleus around which, by a senes 
of expansions, fhe historical city of Rome grew up. /Hie first step 
was the amalgamation Of Roma Quadrata with the villages 
Onwth pu neighbouring spurs of the Esquiline and Caelian. 

0/ tMrty .pjijg th to the community of the Seven Hills, whose 

Kom. existence is proved by the survival of the festival known as 

the Septimontium, celebrated on the 11th of December (Fest. 340 ; 
Macrob. i. tfi, 6). The seven hills were not those iamihar in later 
nomenclature, but the following :—(i) Palatium and (2)CCTmalu4, 
the two summits of the Palatine; (.3) Velia, the saddle between 
the Palatine and Esquiline; (4) Oppius and (5) Cwi^s. the tw 
westernmost spurs of the Esquiline, together with (o) Fagutal, the 
extreme crest of the Oppius ; (7) Sucusa (confuswl by later writers 
with Subura). the eastern spur of the Caelian. Varro (L.L. v. 48) 
mentions the murut ferreus Carinarum, which may have belonged 
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to the defences of this community, since the N.W. slope of the 
Oppius bore the name Carinae; but there is no proof that the 
Septimontium was a walled city. 

The next stage in the development of Rome was marked by {he 
division of the city into four regions, ascribed by tradition to 
Servius Tullius,* who was said to have formed the four city tribes, 
corrraponding with the regions: (1) Suburanu, including the 
Caelian and the valley between that hill and the Esquiline ■ 
(2) EsqiiiUna. the Oppius and Cispius; (3) Collina, the Quirinal 
and Viminal; (4) Palatina, includiim the Palatine and Veha, The 
third region was an addition to the City of the Seven Hills; the new 
city was, in fact, formed by the union of the old l.atin settlement with 
a Sabine community on the Quirinal. The Capitol was the citadel, 
but was not included in the city (hence the phrase urbset Capitolium). 

Tradition likewise assigned to Servius Tullius' the construction 
of the great wall which embraced not merelv the four regions but 
a considerably extended area, including the Aventine. . 

Excavations have done m xh to determine the line of the 
Servian wall, especially thegreatworksundcrtakcninlaying 
out anew quarter of the city on the Quirinal, Esquilineanct 
Viminal, winch have laid bare and tiicn mostly destroyed long lines 
of wall, especially along the agger. Beginning from the Tiber, 
which the Servian wall touched at a point near the present Ponte 
Rotto, and separating the Forum Itolitorium (outside) from the 
Forum Boariura (inside), it ran in a straight line to the Capitoline 
hill, the two crests of which, the Capitolium and the Arx, with the 
intermediate valley the Asylum, were surrounded by an earlier 
fortification, set (Dionys. ix. 68) . . . huI r/rinut iwtriitut. 

In this space there were two gates, the Porta Flumcntana, next the 
river (see CIc. Ad All. vii. 3; Liv. xxxv. 19, 21); and the Pasta 
Curmentalis close to the Capitolium.* From the Capitoline hill the 
wall passed to the Quirinal along a spur of elevatetf ground, after¬ 
wards completely cut away by Trajan. Close to the Capitol was the 
Porta Fontinalis, whence issued the Via Lata. Remains of the wall 
and foundations of the gate exist in Via di Marforio. After passing 
Trajan's forum, we find remains of the walls on the slope of the 
Quirinal. A piece of the wall has been exposed in the new Via 
Nazionalc, and also an archway under the Palazzo Antonelli, which 
may leprescnt the Porta Sanqualis (sec Festus, ed. Mflller, p. 343). 
The Porta Salutaris (Festus, pp. 326-327) was also on the Quirinal, 
probably on the slope between the Trevi fountain and the royal 
palace. Its position is indicated by the existence of some tombs 
which give the line of the road. On the north-west of the Quirinal 
was the Porta Quirinalis (Festus, p. 254), probably near the 
" (^uattro Fontanc." In the Barberini palace gardens, and especi¬ 
ally in those of the Villa Barberini (Horti Sallustiani), extensive 
remains of the wall have been recently exposed and destroyed,— 
which was also the fate of that fine piece of wall that passed under the 
new office of finance, with the Porta Collina, which was not on the 
line of the present road, but about .30 yds. to the south (see Dionys. 
ix. fiS ; Strabo iv. p. 234). Thus far in its course from the Capitol 
the wall skirted the slopes of hills, which were once much more 
abrupt than they are now; but from the Porta Collina to the 
Porta Esquilina it crossed a large tract of level ground ; and here 
its place was taken by the great agger described below. About the 
middle of it the Porta Viminalis was found in 1872 ; it stood, as 
Strabo (iv. p. 234) says, lard aiatg rtf xtiaan, and from it led a road 
which passed through the Porta Cbiusa (ancient name unknown) 
in Aurehan's wall. Foundations of the Porta Esquilina were found 
in 1875 close behind the arch of Gallienus. The further course of 
the wall across the valley of the Colosseum Is the least known part 
of the circuit. Hence the wall skirts the slopes of the Caelian 
(where, as is probable, it was pierced by the Porta Caeleraontana and 
Porta Querquetulana) to the valley along which the Via Appia 
passed through the Porta Capena, near the church of S. Gregorio. 
Its line along the Aventine is fairly distinct, and near S. Balbina 
and in the vTgna Torlonia are two of the best-preserved pieces (see 
below). There were three gates on the Aventine,—the Porta 
Naevia on the southern height, P. Raudusculana in the central 
! depression, and P. I.avemalis on the northern summit, tinder the 
Aventine il appears to have touched the river near the existing 
foundations supposed to lie tiiose of the Pons Sublicius. The Porta 
Trigemina was close by the bank. Hence to our starting-point the 
river formed the defence of the city, with its massive quay wall. 

The wall is built of blocks of tufa, usually the softer kinds, but 
varying according to its position, as in moat cases the stone used 
was that quarried on the spot. In restorations a good._ 
deal of peperino is used. The blocks average from 23 
24 in. in thickneas—roughly 2 Roman feet—and are 
laid in alternate courses of headers and stretchers. The method 
of construction varied according to the nature of the ground 


• Varro, L.L. v. 46-54. 

• Livy i. 44 ; Dion. Hal. iv. 13. The wall is, liowever, said to 
have been planned and partly executed -by Tarquiniuu Priaeui 
(Uv. I, 36, 38 ; Dion. Hal. ill. 37): and the fortification of the 
Aventine is ascribed to Anens Martins (Dion. Hal. itt. 43). 

‘See Sol. i. 13 ; lav. li. 49, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7, xxvil. 3; - Aiodn., 
Ad. Cic. in Tega.p. 81. 
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> “ Novalia,” MSS.; - Navalia ” has been conjectured. 
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travemd by the lortiticatiou. Where the wall followed the face of 
the clifis, 09 for instance on the Capitol and Quirinal, it was raised 
on an urtificial shelf after the fashion employed on the Palatine 
(viiii- sufira). In other places, where the slope was gentler, the wall 
was formed of rubble with revetments of opus quadratum, f.g. on 
the Aventme ; finally, where the ground was flat, as on the plateau 
of the Esqiiiline, a ditch was dug and an embankment formed by the 
upcast; this agger, os it was called, was then faced with retaining 
walls of opus quadratum. The length of the agger on the Esquihnc 
is put by Dionysius (tx. oX) at 7 stadia, which agrees, roughly 
speaking, with the discoveries made in 1876-1879, when the railway 
station was built and the new quarters laid out. The total length 
was .ibout 4ee5 ft., tlie thickness of wall and agger about 50 ft., 
while the ditch was too Roman ft. in width and .loin depth. There 
IS, however, a difference in tecliiiique between the inner and outer 
retaining walls of the agger. The inner tvall is built of greenish 
tufa 111 blocks of irregular size, while in the outer brown tufa is 
etnployeil and the bicxks are of standard size, two headers ranging 
with each stretcher. Between the railway station and the Dogana 
a line lofty piece of the front wall remains, with traces of the Porta 
V'lminalis and of the lower back wall. Unfortunately the whole of 
the bank or agger proper has been removed, and the rough back 
of the great retaining wall exposed. Both tufa and peperino are 
used, the latter in restored parts ; the blocks vary in length, but 
average 111 depth the usual 2 Roman ft. The railway cutting, which 
has destroyed a great part of the agger, showed clearly the section 
of the whole work; thestrataof different kinds of soil which appeared 
on the sides of the foss appeared again in the agger, but reversed as 
they naturally would be in the process of digging out and heaping 
up. Dionysius (ix. 68) states tlie length of tlie agger to have been 
7 stadia—that is, about 141x1 yds.—which agrees (roughly speaking) 
with the actual discoveries. Originally one road ran along the 
bottom of the loss and another along its edge ; the latter exi.sted 
in imperial times. But the whole foss appears to liave been filled 
up, i>iobably in the time ol .'tngiistus, and afterwards built upon ; 
houses of mixed brick and opus reticululum still exist against the 
outside of the great wall, which was itself used as the back wall of 
these houses, so tlial we now see painted stucco of the time of 
Hadrian covering parts ol the wall of the kings. Another row of 
houses seems to have faced the road mentioned above as running 
along the upper edge ol the foss, thus forming a long street. As 
early as the time of .\ugustus a very large part ol the w,ill of the 
kings had been pulled down and built over, so that even then its 
circuit was dilheult to trace (Uionys. iv. 13). A very curious scries 
Mmtaai’ masons’ marks exists on stones of the agger wall (as 
®®11 as on those of some other early buildings). They are 
deeply incised, usually on the ends of the blocks, and 
average from 10 to 14 in. in length : some arc single letters or 
monograms; others are numbers, r.g, 4, the numeral .30. Fig. 6 

shows the chief forms 
from the Palatine and 
Esquiline.* 

There are also ex¬ 
tensive remains of the 
" Servian " wall on 
the Aventine, in the 
Via di I’orta S. Paolo. 
Here the wall has a 
backing of concrete 
and the upper portion 
is built with blocks 
of peperino. set in 
mortar and bevelled 
at the edges. These 
are unmistakable signs that the wall has undergone restoration. 
ITiis portion is pierc^ by an arch alwut 9^ ft. hi)^, which probably 
served as an embrasure for a military engine. Finally, where the 
wall skirts the bank of the Tiber it is built in two sections—a founda¬ 
tion about a metres in height and 3 in width, which forms a 
landing-stage, and an upper wall, 6 metres high, which retains the 
bank. It is built of peperino, and is proMbly later than the 
rest ol the fortification. . 

The age of this wall is uncertain, but it has been rendered exceed¬ 
ingly probable that it belongs to the 4th century b.c. The evidence 
for this is derived from the comparison of other fortifications in 
central Italy, from the measurements of the blocks employed, 
which presuppose the later Roman loot of 296 millimetres, and uom 
the character of the alphabet from which the masons' marks arc 
token.* Livy {vi. jz) speaks of a contract entered into by the 
censors of 378 b.c. for the construction of a wall of opus quadratum, 
and this probably refers to the older portions of the exisUng wall, 
which was built owing to the fear of a second Gallic invasion.* 


* See Bruzxa, Ann. Inst. (1876b 72; Jordan, Topographie, L 250; 
Richter, Ubtr aati'As SttinnuUttichen (188$). 

* See Richter in the work quoted above, and Beitrdgi tur rdmitchtn 
TopographU (Berlin, 1903): also Delbrficlik Dtr ApoUotemptlauf dtm 
Ifon/sMs la Rom, pp, 14 ft. 

For earlier studies of the Servian wall consult Nibby and Cell, U 


The Servian city’ did not include what is now the most crowded 
part of Rome, and which under the Empire was the most architectur¬ 
ally magnificent, namely, the Campus Martins, which was probably 
to a great extent a marsh. It was once called Ager Tarquiniorum, 
but after the expulsion of the Tarquins was named Campus Mariius 
from an altar to Mars, dating from prehistoric times (Liv. ii. 5). 

Of that wonderful system of massive arched sewers* by which, 
as Dionysius (ill. 08) says, every street of Itomc was drained into 
the Tilwr. considerable remains exist, especially of the 
Cloaca Maxima, which runs from the valley of the Subura, 
under the Forum along the Velabmm, and so into the Tiber by the 
round temple in the Forum Boarium; it is still in use, and well 
preserved at most places. Its mouth, an archway' in the great 
quay wall nearly ii ft. wide by 12 high, consists ot three rings of 
peperino " voussoirs,” most neatly fitted. The rest of the vault 
and walls is built of mixed tufa and ptqx-rino.* Pliny (H.N. 
xxxvi. J04) gives an interesting account of what is probably this 
great sewer, big enough (ho says) for a loaded hay-cart to pass 
along. The mouths of two other similar but smaller cloacae are 
still visible in the great quay wall neai- the Cloaca Maxima, and a 
whole network of sewers exists under a great part of the Servian 
city. Some ol these arc not built with arched vaults, but bave 
triangular tops formed of courses of stone on level beds, each 
projecting over the one below—a primitive method of construc¬ 
tion, employed in the Tullianum. The great quay wall of 
tufa and peperino which lined the Tiber at the mouth 
of the Cloaca Maxima is also of early date. In later 
times this massive wall was extended, as the city grew, 
all along the bank of the Campus Martins, and, having lost its 
importance as a line of (Jefence, had frequent flights of stairs built 
against it, descending to the river. Some of these are shown in one 
of the fragments of the marble plan (sec Jordan, F.V.R. Frag. 169). 
In 1879 a travertine block was dredged up inscribed P. BARRONIVS. 
BARBA . AED . CVR . GRADOS . REFECIT, dating from the rst 
century B.c. This records the repair of one of these river stairs.* 

The Tullianum is the earliest of the existing buildings of 
Rome. Imprisonment as a punishment was unknown to Roman 
law, and hence the Career, where criminals were detaiuod 
pending trial, was of small dimensions. Its remains arc pre- 
served beneath the church of S Giuseppe del Falegnami, and 5 "“” ““ 
below them is the Tullianum, a dungeon where executions *'•”* • 
took place. It is partly cut in the tula rock of the Capitolinc hill and 
partly built of 2-It. blocks of tufa, sot with thin beds of pure lime 
mortar, in courses projecting one over the other. Its name is 
derived, not from Servius Tullius, as Varro (v. 151) asserts, but from 
an early Latin word, tvUus, a spring of water ; its original use was 
probably that of a cistern or well. It was closed by a conical vault, 
arched m sliape, but not constructionally an arch —very like the 
so-called " treasury of Atreus " at Mycenae, and many early Etruscan 
tombs. When the upper room with its arched vault, also of tufa, 
was built the upper part of the cone seems to have been removed, 
and a flat stone flour (a flat arch in comstmetion) substituted.* 
That its use as a cistern was abandoned is shown by the cloaca 
rvhich leads from it, through the rock, to a branch of the Cloaca 
Maxima. This horrible place was u.sed as a dungeon, prisoners 
being lowered through a nole in the stone floor—the only access. 
The present stairs are modem. The two chambers arc vividly 
described by Sallust (Cat. 55), The entrance to the upper prison 
was on the left of the stairs leading up from the Fbnim to the Clivus 
Argentarius, the road to the I'orta Fontinalis (see fig. 7, General 
Plsm of Ancient Rome). Lent ulus and the Catiline conspirators, 
as well as Jugurtha, Vcrcingetorix and other prisoners of import¬ 
ance, were killed or star\-cd to death in this fearful dungeon, which 
is called t 6 pApae/nr by Plutarch (Marius, xii.). According to a 
doubtiul tradition of the Catholic Church, St Peter was imprisoned 
in the Tullianum. The name Mamcrtine prison is of medieval 
origin. The front wall of the prison was restored in the reign of 
Tillius A.0. 22 . and bears this inscription on a projecting string¬ 
course—C . VIBIVS . C . F . RVFINVS . M . C0CCS1V(S , M .'F . 
NERVAICOS . EX . S. C * The floor of the upper prison is about 
16 it. above the level of the Forum. The Capitol was approached 
from the Career by a flight of steps—^Scolae Grmoniae—on which 


Mura a Roma (1820); Pialc. Porto dtl Recinto di Servio (1833)'; 
Becker, De Romae Muris (I,-eipz%, 1842); Lancioni, Antt. Inst. 
(1871), p. 40. Mon. Inst. ix. pi. xxvii.; Bot^, " Le mqra e porte 
di Servio," Bull. Comm. Arch. (r888), pp. 12 fi. 

* See liv. i. 38, 36; Dionys, iv. 44. 

* In the upper part of its course the Cloaca Maxima was restored 
inaome places, under the Empire, with a vault of brick-faced concrete; 
at the entrance to the Fomm a large bend was made when the 
Basilica Aemilia was extended westward* in 34 B.c. 

' A great quay wall with arched cloaca, similar in style to those 
in Rome, exists at the mouth of the river Marta near TarqninU, 
and similar constructions are found in other Etruscan cities. 

’ Livy (i. 33) mentions the " career . . , media urbe immlnens 
foro," and imn speaks (xxxiv. 44) of an " inferiorem earcerem," 
and at xxix. 22 of a Criminal being put in. the TnUUmum. 

* Coosulcs suRecti for a.o. 22. 
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a® bodies of criminaUs were exposed ; • Pliny {H.N. viii. tjj) calls 
it the " stairs of sighs " ijgradus gsmftortf). 

Forum Romanum and Adjacent Buildings. 

The Forum Romanum or Magnum, as it was called in late times 
to distin^ish it from the imperial fora, occupies a valley which 
extends from the foot of the Capitoline hill to the north-west part 
of the Palatine, Till the construction of the great cloacae it was, 
at least in wet seasons, marshy ground, in which were several 
pools of water. In early times it was bounded on two sides by 
rows of shops and houses, dating from the time of the first 
Tarquin (Liy. i, 35). The shops on the south-west side facing 
the Sacra Via, where the Basilica Julia afterwards was built, 
were occupied by the Tabernac Vetcres.'-* The shops on the 
northern side, being oecupied by silversmiths, were called 
Tabernae Argentariae, and in later times, when rebuilt after a 
fire, w'ere called Tabernac Novae (see Liv. xxvi. 27, xl. 51).’ 
An altar to Saturn (Dionys. i. 34, vi. i), traditionally set up by 
the companions of Hercules, and ,an altar to Vulcan, both at the 
end towards the Capitol, with the temple of Vesta and the Regia 
at the opposite end, were among the earliest monuments grouped 
around the Forum. The Locus Curtius vanished, as Varro says 
(L.L. V. 148-49), probably with other stagnant pools, when 
the cloacae were constructed (Liv. i. 38, 56).^ Another pool, 
the Lacus Servilius, near the Basilica Julia, was preserved in 
some form or other till the imperial period. Under Sulla it was 
used as a place to expose the heads of many senators murdered 
in his proscriptions (Cic. Rose, Am. 32, 89; Seneca, De Prov. 
3, 7). The Volcanal was an open area, so called from the early 
altar to Vulcan, and was (like the Comitium) a place of public 
meeting, at least during the regal period.® It was raised above 
the Comitium, and was a space levelled on the lower slope of the 
Capitoline hill behind the arch of Severus; the foundations of 
the altar were discovered in 1898. It was probably much en¬ 
croached upon when the temple of Concord was enlarged in the 
reign of Augustus. Fig. 8 gives a carefully measured plan of the 
Forum, showing the most recent discoveries. 

Unlike the fora of the cm].)er<irs, each of which was surrounded 
by a lofty wall and built at one time from one design, the archi¬ 
tectural form of the Fonim Romanum was a slow growth. The 
marshy battlefield of the early- iniiabitants of the Capitol and 
Palatine became, when the ground was drained by the great cloacae, 
under a united rule the most convenient site for ]X)litical meetings, 
for commercial transactions, and lor the pageants of rich men's 
funerals, ludi scenici, and gladiatorial games.* For these purposes 
a central space, though but a small one, was kept clear of buildings ; 
but it was gradually oceupied in a somewhat inconvenient manner by 
an ever-accumulating crowd of statues and other honorary monu¬ 
ments. On tliree sides the limits of this open space are marked by 
paved roads, faced by the stately buildings which gradually took 
the place of the simple wooden tabernac and porticus of early times. 
The Comitium ’ was a level space in front of the Curia; the conshuc- 
tion of both is ascribed to Tullus Hostilius. For the position of the 
Comitium and the Curia* sec plan of Forum (fig. 8). Vairo {L.L. 
V. 155-56) gives the following account of the buildings which were 
grouped along the northern angle of tlie Forum : ^ 

Comitium ab eo quod coibant eo comitiis cunatis et litium 
Curiae duorum generum, nam ct ubi curarent sacerdotes res 


» See Tac. Hist. iU. 74. 85 1 Suet. Vit. 17. ^ _ 

• See Livy (xliv. 16), who mentions a house of P. Afneanus, pone 

veteres ad Vortumni signum,” which was bought by T. Smpromus to 
clear the site for the tSasilica Semproma in 169 B.c. This bosiUca 
was afterwards abrorbed in the Basilica Julm. ... 

• Hence these two rides of the Forum are frequentlyjreferred to in 

classical writings as " sub veteribus " and " sub niwiB. 

• In later times it was an enclosed space containing an alw) It is 
described by Ovid {Fast. vi. 403) ; according to one tradition it 
marked the spot where Curtius's self-immolation filled up tte ch^ 
which had opened in the Forum ^ Dionys. u. at). (S« below.) 

•80s Dio^. ii. 50, vi. 67: F.H. xvi. 236; Plut Quaes. 

• f^^first gladiatorial show in Rome was given in <64 b.c ta the 
Forum Boarhim by D. Junius Brutus at his father s funeral (Lw. 
spit, xvi.), the fint in the Forum Roi^um in «6 8;C- 
irwiit. 30). See also Liv. xxxn so, xli 28; and Suet. Coes. 39, 

Comitium see Detiefsen, Ann. Inst, (1860), pp. 128 fl., 

and the works mentioned below, note II. .... t 

•Lhry (xlv. 24) indicates their relative positions by the i*ase 
"eomitlnm v^Mlum Curias." 


divmas, ut Curiae Veteres, ct ubi senatus bumanas, ut Curia Hostilia, 
quod primum aedificavit Hostilius rex. Ante hanc Rostra, quoins 
loci id vocabnlnm, quod ex hostibus capta fixa sunt rostra. Sub 
dextra bujua a Comitio locus substructus, ubi natioiium subsisterent 
Icgati qui ad aenatum essent missi. is Craccostosis appellatus a 
parte ut multa. Scnaculum supra Craecostasim, ubi Aedis Con¬ 
cordias ct Basilica Opimia. Senaculum vocatum, ubi senatus, aut 
ubi seniorcs consisterent." 

The curia or senate-house passed through maw vicissitudes.* 
At first called Curia llostilia, from its founder Tullus Hostilius 
(Liv. i. 30). it lasted till 52 n.c., when it was burnt at the c-j, 
funeral of Clodius, and was then rebuilt by Faustus Sulla, 
and from his gens called Curia Cornelia (Iho Cass, xl. 50). It was 
again rebuilt by Julius Caesar, and dedicated by Augustus (29 B.c.) 
under the name of the Curia Julia, as recorded in the inscription ot 
Ancyra (j.v.)—CVRIAM . ET. CONTINKNS . El . CHALCIDICVM 
. . . FECI. Little is known about the adjoining buildings called the 
Athenaeum and Chalcidicum; Dion Cassius (Ii. 22) mentions the 
group. In the reign of Domitian the Curia Julia was restored 
(Prosp. Aquit. p. 571), and it was finally rebuilt by Diocletian. 
The existing church of S. Adriano is the Curia ol Diocletian, though 
of coarse much altered, and with its fioor raised about 20 fl. above 
the old level. The level of the entrance was raised in- the middle 
ages, and again in 1654. Sixteenth-century drawings and engrav¬ 
ings show the lower level. The ancient broii2c doors now at the end 
of the nave of the Latcran basilica originally belonged to this 
building, and were removed thence by Alexander VII. The brick 
cornice and marble consoles, covered with enriched mouldings in 
stucco, and the sham marble facing, also of stucco, if compared with 
similar details in the baths of Diocletian, leave no doubt as to this 
being a woric of his time, and not, as was at one time assunic<l_tbe 
work of Pope Ilonorius I. (a,o. 025-38) who consecrated it as the 
church of S. Adriano. 

From the Curia a flight ol steps led down to the Comitium (Liv. i. 
36), a space consecrated as a trni jilum according to the rules of augury 
(Cic. De Or. hi. 3) ainl used for the meetings of the Comtha coiaf- 

Curiata, and for certain religkras ceremonies performed. slum' 

after the fall of the monarchy, by the rex sacrificulus. It 
contained ancient monuments, relics, such as the/iens rttmixa/is, and 
the supposed tomb ol Koniulus, whose .site was marked in later times 
by a " black stone " [la/ns mgrr). Facing the Curia stmd the platform 
from which speakers addressed the people, adorned in 338 b.c, with 
the beaks oi the ships captured from the Latins at the naval victory 
of Antium and hence called the rostra. Caesar determined to 
remove the rostra from the Comitium to the Forum, and this plan 
was carried out after his murder. From the original rostra Cicero 
delivered his Second and Third Catthne Orations, and they Ofimimmi 
were the scene ol some of the most important political ~ 
struggles of Rome, such as the enunciation of their laws 
by the Gracchi. Beside the Comitium another monument was 
erected, also adorned with beaks of sliips, to commemorate the same 
victory at Antium. This was the Columna Maeniana, so called in 
honour of Maenius (Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 20, vii. 212). The Columna 
Duilia was a similar monument, erected in honour ot the victory of 
C. Duilius over the Punic ficet in 260 B.c. j a fragment of it with 
inscription (restored in imperial times) is preserved in the Capitoline 
Museum.'* Columns such as these were called columnae rosiratae. 

In 1899-IQ00 the site oi the Comitium—wliich was considerably 
reduced in extent by the building of the later Curia—was excavated 
by Commendatore Boni, in some parts as far as the virgin soil." 
Remains of walls and {laveroents of various periods (some very 
early) were discovered; some ol the walls there is no doubt 
supmrted the platform of the early rostra, whicli appears to have 
been at first rectangular and at a later time curved. Opposite to 
the Curia is a square paved with black marble slabs, which it is 
natural to Identify with the lapis nigtr of tradition. Beneath this 
pavement was found a group ol early monuments, which were at 
some time destroyed and afterwards covered over. We are told 
on the authority of Varro that Romulus was buried in front of (or 
behind) the rostra, and that two lions were sculptured as‘;guardiass 
of his tomb; and we find in fact a foundation (D, fia. 9) from 
which project two moulded bases of tufa (A, B) on which the lions 
may well have stood, on either ride of a block (C) which might 
serve as an altar. Beside this tomb (if such it be) stood the trunk 
of a tufa column (E) and a rectangular stele (F) which bears on all 
its faces an inscription written alternately upwards and downwards, 
so that only the ends of the lines can be read. 'That it is the earliest 
specimen of the Latin language U undoubted; and it certainly 
mentions the rex. But after the expulsion of the kings the rex 


* On the Curia and its vicissitudes see Lanciani, L'Aulae gti Uffici 
del Senato Romano (1883). ^ 1. 41.. 

'• The column itself is a copy made by Mich^ngelo; it is at tb« 

foot of the stairs of the Palasso dei Coneetvaiori. ’ _ 

" Thediscoveriesof Comm.Bom have given risetomnchdiseMSIoii. 
Of the nnmerous articles, Ac., which have appmrad it snn sume to 
name Petersen. ComtHum, RotUa, Grab ih fronmfiw (raM)i *nd 
Pinsa. II Comitio romano nelT eti repuhblieana (*905)) aefc Hn^l). 
Tks Roman Forum, pp.ttotL 
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sacrificulus performed his (unctions in the Comitium, and the 
inscription may refer to him. This may be the stele to which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers as markine the tomb of Hostus 
Hostmus (father of TuUus Hostilius) whose site (according to those 
who believed in the translation of Romulus to heaven) was marked 
by the lapis niger. 



K, B. Moulded tufa bases. 

C. Base of altar (?). 

D. Rectangular foundation. 

E. Truncated column. 

F. Stele with inscription. 

G. Steps leading to platform of rostra. 

The dotted line shows the position of the lapis m'gsr. 


The Senaculum appears to have been a place of preliminary 
meeting (or the senate before entering the Curia (Liv. xU. a;; 
Val. Max. U. a, 6); it adjotaed the temple of Concora, 
and when this was rebuilt on an enlarged scale in the 
reign of Augustus it appears probable that its large 
Cting portico became the Senaculum 


A great part of the north-east side of the Forum was occupied by 
two rasilicac, which were more than once rebuilt under dilierent 
names. The first of these appears to have been adjacent 
to the Curia, on its west side ; it was called the Basihca pgr^, 
Porcia, and was founded by the elder Cato in 185 b.c, 

(sec Liv. xxxix. 44, and Pint. Cato Major, 19); it was burnt with 
the Curia at Clodius’s funeral. On the north side of the Forum 
another basilica, called Acmilia et Fulvia (Varro vi. 4), was bnUt 
in 179 B.c. by the censors M. Fulvius and M. Aemilius Lepidus;* 
it stood, according to Livy (xl. 51), " post argentanas novas, the 
line of silversmiths’ shops along the north-east side of the Forum. 
In 50 B.c. it was rebuilt by L. Aemilius Paulus with Caesar’s money 
(Pint. Caes. 29 ; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 26), and was more than once 
restored within the few subsequent years by members of the same 
family. Its later name was the Basilica Pauli, and it was remark¬ 
able for its magnificent columns of Phrygian marble (Plin. H.N. 
xxxvi. 102) or pavonazietto. Part of tn© western end was still 
standing in the i6th century, and was drawn by Giuliano da Sangallo 
(Huelsen, The Roman Forum, fig. 61). Recent excavations have 
shown that it was approached from the Forum by a flight of 
steps leading to a two-storeyed colonnade. Behind this was a 
row of tabemae in the middle of which was the entrance to the 
main hall, consisting in a nave and three aisles (two on the north 

^iNear the middle of the north-east side of the Forum stood also 
the small bronse temple of Janus,* the doors of which were shut 
on those rare occasions when Rome was at peace.* A fg—g/. 
first brass of Nero shows it as a small cella, with nchly ggjgggg^ 
ornamented frieae and comice. Another aedicuia near 
that of Janus waa the shrine of Venus Qoacina (or toe Punfier), 
on the Imo of the cloaca which runs under the Basilica Aemilia; 


• The Fm-um Piscatorium <w fish-market appears to have been 

tthebackof this basihca (see Liv. Id. 51). , - 

• The original temple was one of the prehistoric buildings attn- 
luted to Romulus and TaUus (Serv. Ad Aeu, i. 291). or by Uvy 

Proeon. Bell. Goth. ' —* 1 - < rn. 


Suet. Aug. 22. 
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inserted cither iu place ol or at the sides of llie shattered piers. The.se 
later additions, apparently of the jrd and 4tli centuries, arc omitted 
in fiK- 8 for the sake of clearness. In or about a.d. 470 the fafadc 
of the rostra was proloiiRed northwards by an addition in very poor 
brickwork, apparently to celebrate a naval victory over the Vandals. 

At the nortnern end of the curved platform there is a cylindrical 
structure of concrete laced witli brick and lined with thin marble 
slabs ; it is in three stages, each diminishing iu siae, and 
appears to he an addition of about the time of Severus. 
This is usually identified with the Umbilicus Roraae, or 
central point of the city, mentioned in the Afod'fia and the 
Einsicdeln MS. (Jordan,'f epogCrtpAw derStadt Rom.ii. 655). 
Near the rostra, below the temple of Saturn, stood the Miliarium 
Aureum, a marble column sheathed in gilt brotise and inscribwl 
K'ltli the names and distances of the chief lowns on the roads which 
radiated from the thirty-seven gales of Rome (I’lin. II.N. Hi. 06 ). 
It was set up by Augustus in 20 ii.c., and its position “sub aedc 
Batumi " is indicated by Tacitus (ifisi. i. 27 ; see scbol. on Suet. 
Otho, 6, and I’bit. Galha, 24). The Miliarium is mentioned in 
the Wod/ia (Reg. viii.) as being near the Vicus Jiigariiis. Us pre¬ 
cise position cannot bedetermined. Fragmentsof a marble cylinder 
and cornice with floriated reliefs, now lying in front of the temple 
of Saturn, probably belonged to this monument; they were found 
in i8j 5 near the supposed site. 

The position of the temple of Saturn is indicated in Mon. Anc. 
(see below, n. 6) and shown on the marble plan, and is also identified 
_ .by various passages in ancient writers. Varro (/..f.. v. 42) 
s'tB*' *)’®®ksol it as being in faucihu<: Capitotii ; Servius(//if rlrii. 
Satan, j' ^ ^ says that it is in front of the Clivus Capitolinus, and 
near the tempie of Concord (see Plate Vlll.). It was built against 
a steep slope or outlying part of the Capitolinc hill ’ (cf. Dionys. 
1. 31^) on the site of a prehistoric altar to Saturn, after whom the 
Capitoline hill was originally culled Mona Saturniiis. The public 
treasury was part of this temple (Serv. Ad Aen. 11. 116, and Macrob 
5 at. i. 8). Theorigin.il temple is said by Varro (ap. Macrob. i. 8) 
to have been begun by the last Tarqtiin, and dedicated by f. Larciiis, 
the first dictator, 408 u.c . ; but Dionysius (vi. i) and Livy (li. 21) 
attribute it to the consuls A. Semproniiisand M. Minucius in 40711.c. 
It was rebuilt on a larger scale by L. Munntius Planciis in 42 n.c. 
(Suet. Auf, 29). The only part remaining of this date is the very 
lofty podium of massive travertine blocks, and part of the lower 
course of Athenian marble, with which the whole was faced. In 
the T6th century a piece of the marble frieze was found, inscrilied 
L . PLANCVS . L . F . COS . IMPER . ITER . OB . MANIB . (C./.L. 
vi. 1316). The erection of the 8i.\ granite columns in the front and 
two at the sides, with their clumsily patched entablature, bearing 
the inscription SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE . ROMANVS . INCENDIO. 
CONSVMTVM . RESTITVIT, lielongs to the last rehnihling iu 
the time ot Diocletian. Some of these fine columns are evidently 
earlier than this rebuilding, but were refixed with rude caps 
and bases. One of the coluiiins is set wrong way up. and the 
whole work is of the most cureless sort. Port of the inscription, 
once inlaid with bronze, recording this latest rebuilding, still 
exists on the entablature. On the Forum side the temple is flanked 
by the Vicus Jugnriiis, while the steep Clivus Capitolinus winds 
round the front of the great flight of steps leading up to the cella, 
and then turns along the north-west side of the temple.* The 
Vicus Jiigarius (sec tig. 8), [rart of the basalt paving of 
JamZiaa “• caposcd. was so called (see Festus, ed. Muller, 

™ ' p. 104) from an altar to Juno Joga, the guardian of 

marriage. Starting from the Forum, it passed between the temple 
of Saturn and the Rasilica Julia, then close under the clifl of 
the Capitolium (sec Liv. xxxv. 21) and on to the Porta Carmen- 
talis. It was spanned at its commencement by a brick-faced arch 
lined with marble, the lower part of which exists, and is not earlier 
than the 3rd or 4th century.* At this end of the Forum the arch of 
Tiberius was built beside the.Sacra Via. It was erected in a.d. 17, 
to commemorate the recovery of the standards lost by Varus.* 
The concrete foundation has recently been exposed. 

The Basilica Julia* occupies a great part of the south-west side 
aoMiliem along the line of the Sacra Via; its ends 

f B. ore bounded by the Vicus Jugariiis and the Vicus 
Tuscus. It was begun by Julius Caesar, who dedicated it 
when still unfinished, on the a6th 01 September 46 b.c., completed 

• Below the temple of Saturn the Clivus Capitolinus is carried on an 
arched substructureof somewhatirregular opus rsticulatum. Thishas 
been described (but without much probability)as the rostra of Caesar. 
■ * A portion of these streets with part of the temple of Saturn and 
^e^Ba^Hica Julia is shown on fragments of the marble plan (see 

' One side of this gate was built against one of the marble piers 
of the Basilica Julia, a perfect print of which still exists in the 
concrete of the gate, though the marble pier itself has disappeared. 
The other side of the gate abutted against the marble-lined podium 
of the tem{de of Saturn. 

*See Tac. Ann. U. 41, who says it was proptrr atdtm Satnrni. 

* See Suet. Aug. 99 : Gerhard. Bos. Giulia, *c. (1823); at 
.ytscontl, Zteanatiant dsKo Bos. Ciuft'o (1872). 


by .‘.iigiistiis, and again rebuilt by him after a fire, as is recorded 
in A/u«. Anc. 4,13,* in an important passage which gives its complete 
early history. It consisted of a central hall witn aisles, galleries 
and clerestory, surrounded on three sides by a colonnade in two 
storeys approached by steps ; on the S.W. a row of rooms or tabernae 
took the place of the colonnade. The central nave was payed with 
richly coloured oriental marbles, namely pavonazzotto, cipoUino, 
giallo and africano. The covered aisles arc paved with large slabs 
of white marble.’ Many tabulae lusoriac, 01 gambling boards, are 
scratched on this marble paving (cf. Cic. Phil. ii. 23).* Low marble 
cancelli, with moulded plinth, closed the otherwise open arches of 
the basilica ; many fragments exist, and one piece of the subplintli 
is still in situ. This basilica held four law-courts, which in important 
cases held joint sessions. Trajan and other emperors held law- 
courts there (Dio Cass. Ixxxviii. to). An inscription found near 
it (C./.L. vi. 1658) records its restoration by Seplimius Severus in 
A.D. 199, after a fire ; it was again burnt in 283 and restored by 
Diocletian. These fires had destroyed nearly all the fine marble 
arches of Augustus ; and Diocletian rebuilt it mostly with brick 
or travertine piers, portions of which remain.* A final restoration is 
recorded in inscriptions discovered at various times from the i6tli 
century onwards, as being carried out by Gabinius Vettius Ih-obianus, 
praefect of the city in 377 ; one of the.se is on a pedestal which now 
stands in the Vicus Jugarius. Suetonius {Cal. 37) mentions that it 
was one of Caligula's amusements to throw money to the people 
below from the roof of this basilica, which formed a link in the bridge 
by which this maniac connected the Palatine with the Capitolium. 

The Vicus Tuscus passes from the Sacra Via lietween the Basilica 
Julia and the temple of Castor to Uie Velabrum and Circus Maxi¬ 
mus ; its basalt paving has been exposed at many points 
along its whole line. A very early statue of Vortumnus '®“* 

stood in this street, a little to the south-west of the “ 

Basilica Julia, where part of its peilestal was found in 1549 inscribed 
VORTVMNVS TEMPORIBVS DIOCLETIANI. ET. MAXIMIANI . . . 
{C.l.L, vi. 804; 1 * see also Pseudo-Ascon, Ad Cic. Verr. ii. i, 59). 
The Vicus Tuscus was also called Thnrarius, from shops of perfume- 
.sellers (see Schol. ad Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 228, and Ep. ii. 1, 269). It is 
the street along which processions passed, mentioned by Cicero 
{Verr. ii. i, 59) as extending a signn Vertumni iu Cirrum Maximum. 

The temple of Castor*’—or, more properly, of " the Castores,” 
i.e. Castor and Pollux—on the south-east side ot the Vicus Tuscus 
was founded to commemorate the apparition in the Forum . , 

of the Dioscuri, announcing the victory of Aulus Postumius 
at I.2ike Regilliis, 496 n.c., and was dedicated in 484 a.c. ® 
by the son of A. Postumius (Liv. ii. 20, 42 ; Dionys. vi. 13 ; Ov. 
Fast. i. 706). In 119 B.c. it was restored by the consul L. C^iecilius 
Mctellus Dalmaticiis (Ascon. In Cic. Pro .Scaur. 46), and finally 
rebuilt in the reign of Augustus by Tiberius and Drusus, a.d. 6 
(Suet. Tib. 20: Ov. Fast. i. 705; Dio Cass. Iv. 8, 27); the three 
existing Corinthian columns and jiicce of entablature, all very 
delicate and graceful in detail, and of the finest workmanship, in 
Pentchc marble, belong to a still later restoration under Trajan or 
lladrian. One point shows Roman timidity in the use of a lintel: 
the frieze is jointed so as to form a flat arch, quite needlessly, with 
the object of relieving the weight on the architrave. Its plan, 
hexastyle, with only eleven columns on the sides, is shown in 
fig. 8. It had a lofty podium, faced with marble and decorated 
with a heavy cornice and pilasters, one under each column. The 
podium is an interesting example of the enormous solidity of Roman 
buildings of the best period. Solid tufa walla. 8 ft. thick, are built 
under the whole of the cella and the front row of columns, while the 
columns of the sides rest on spurs of similar walling, pojecting at 
right angles from that under the cella ; the part immediately under 
thecolumnsis of travertine, and the spurs arc united and strengthened 
laterally by massive flat arches, also of travertine. Between the 
foundations of the columns were chambers used as offices, ftc. 
With the exception of a small chamber under the steps, entered 
from the Vicus Tuscus, the entire podium is filled up by a solid 
mass of concrete, made of broken tufa, pozzolana and lime, the whole 
forming a lofty platform, about 22 It. high, solid as a rock, on which 
the columns anti upper structure arc erected. The podium contains 

• " Forvm . Ivlivm . et . basilicam . qvue . fvit . inter . aedem . 
Castoris . et . aedem . Satvmi . coepta . profligataqve . opera . a . 
patre. meo. pecfeci. et. eandem. baailicam. consvmptam . incendio 
. ampliato . eivs . solo . svb . titvlo . nominis , fiUorvm . inchoavi. 
et. in . viwa . non . perfecissera . perfici . ab . haeredibvs . [meis . 
ivssil]." The ftlii here referred to are Angustus's grandsons. 
Gains and Lneios, adopted by him in 17 n.c, (see Dio Casa. Ivi. 27). 

’Three medieval lime-kilns were found by Canina within this 
basilica, which accounts for the scantiness of the existing remains. 

• A few have inscriptions. e.g." Vinces . gaudes: perdes . plangis." 

• The whole building has unhappily bsra much falsified by need¬ 
less restoration. 

** A drawiiig Of this pedestal, which is now lost, with MS. .note by 
Ligorio, exists in Cod. Vat. 3439. fol- 46. 

’* The temple of Castor is shown on two firagments of the marble 
plan, and Rs position is also htdicated by the passage in the Men. 
Anc. quotri above (note 6 ). 
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a few remains ' of the earliest temple, built of blocks of grey-green 
tufa. Two fragments of mosaic, with simple losenge pattern in 
white marble and bas,tlt, still exist in the celta of this temple. The 
level of the mosaic, which probably belongs to the rebuilding of 
Tiberius, lies considerably below that of the later floor, which seems 
to date irom Hadrian's reign. It has all the characteristics of early 
mosaic—very small tesserae fitted with grint accuracy, like the 
early mosaic in the Regia. The temple of Castor was often used 
as a meeting-place lor the senate, and its lofty ]>udium formed a 
tribunal for orations.’ The Fons or Lacus Juturnae (see Ov. 

Fast. i. 705, and Dionys. vi. 13), at which the Pioscuri were fabled 
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ana Oj lls ocep. is imincuiaitriy uppusiiv mi; cuicv avauu(u|( vuiuimia 
of the temple; in the centre it> a base of opu^ rcttculatunt, which 
supported statues of the Dioscuri; an altar with reliefs, together 
with other sculptures, has been found close by. and a few yards 
oil is a small chapel or acdiciila, intended for a statue of Juturna, 
and in front of it a well-curb [putml) of white marble, set up by the 
aedilc M. Barbatius Pollio in the reign of Augustus. 

Close to the temple of Castor, at the angle of the Forum, stood 
the arch of Augustus, set up in 3o u.c. to comniemoratc the recovery 
of the standards taken irom Cra-ssus by the Parthiaiis. 
Arch of foundations were discovti'cd in i88tl; it had three 
Auguutus. juitj rested on the ]>avemcnt of a street w'hich before 
tlie time of Augustus formed the? E. boundary of the Forum. 

On the other side of the Sacta Via stand the remains of the temple 
of Divus Julius, erected by Augustus, i'hough little beyond its 
concrete core is left. Us jilan can be fairly well made out 
T$mph from the voids in tin; conercli\ wliich show' the position 
ofDIvM foundations under the ivalls and columns (as 

JunuB. temple ol Castor). The temple itself, a hexastyle 

prostyle building, with close intercolumniation (Vitr. iii. 2), stood 
on a lofty podium with a curved recess in the front between two 
flights of stairs (see Plate VIll.). The wall which now fills up the 
recess is a late addition. In i8‘>8 the base of a large altw was 
discovered in the niche, doulitless tiiai inentionL*d by Apptan 
iOcll. Civ. ii. 148). The podium, wliicli projects, in front of the 
temple itself, was adorned with beaks from the ships taken at 
Aetium (Dio Cass. li. to), and lienee it was called the Rostra 
Tulia to distinguish it from the otheur rostra described above. 
Botli'were used for the funeral orations in honour of Augustus 
(Suet. Aug. too; sec also Dio Cass. liv. 35). Besides the concrete 
core and tiie curved tula wall of tlie recess, little now exists except 
a small bit of the mosaic ol the cella floor and some fragments of 
the cornice and pediment, of fine Greek marble. This temple is 

represented on coins of Augustus and Iladrian. v..™,.. 

Tlie temple of Vesta, founded according to tradition by Numa, 
stands at tho southern angle of the Forum on the ancient line of 
the Sacra Via (Ov. Trist. in. i, *8). No shrine in Rome 
Ttmpic ^^5 egua .1 in sanctity to this little circular budding, which 
at VtstM. contsuned the sacred fire and the reUcS on which the-welfare 
and even the existence of Romo depended. The original building 
was destroyed in 3‘jo n.c. by the Gauls; it was burnt again in 
^ S.C. agmn in the great fire of Nero’s reign, and then in ftc reign 
J Commodus; after this it was rebuilt by Severus, to wh^ age 
iKloae the fragments of columns, cornice and other mchitectural 
oeioug iiie . - min,,3 iMdium. With the aid of 



to make a sumcientiy accuiaic jcsiwiauuu. u, ..... -- — 

risted of a circular cclla, surrounded by eightc^ columns, witt 
screens between them; the circular podium, 

Si exists, mainly of concriite with some foundations of tufa 
which mav belong to the original structure. Itwent excavarions 
have disclosed a pit (/atu'ssa) in the middle of the podium, where 
the ashes of the sacred fire were temporarily storc^. In the tm^f 
Plinv (H N. xxxiv. 7) the tholus or dome over the cclla— 

(Ov. Fast. Vi 270 )-was covered with 
Syracusan bronse. Its position^ near the temple of Ciastor 

“tS” of f L/rx maximus. was on ttc Sacm 

ViP clS^by thftomple of Vesta. It »}«> wa-s tn^tionallv 
Via, ctose^ oy^^ ^ dwellmg-house ; ft 

was destiwed in 300 ».c. by the Gauls, and was again 
burnt in 210 ».c. (Liv. xxvi. 27), when the temple of Vesta imnowly 


escaped. Ovid (Trirf. iii. i, aS) describes this cud of the Forum 
tlius;— 

" Haec est a sacris quae via nomen habet. 

Hie locus csl Vestae, qui Pallada servat ot ignem. 

Hie fuit antiqui Regia parva Numac." 

It was again damaged by fire in 14B n.c. and 36 n.c., after which 
it was rebuilt in marble by Chi. Domitius Calvinus. and its outer 
walls inscribe with the lists of consuls and triumphs Haiti conatians 
et triamphales) of which many fragments have been recovered. 
Recent excavations have brought to light the tufa foundations of 
the republican building, including a round substructure, which may 
Imve supported the sacrarium Martis, in which were preserved the 
ancitia or sacred shields and spears (Gcll. iv. 6), and an under¬ 
ground cistern, which has been brought into connexion with the 
slirine of Ops Consiva (Varro. L.L. vi. 21). The oflictal residence 
of the potUtjex tmximus was not the Regia, but the domus pubhea; 
when Augustus succeeded to the ofltce, he conveyed a part of his 
residence on the Palatine to the state m order to satisfy the claims 
of tradition, and presented the domus pubtica to the vcslals. 

The excavations of 1883-84 laid bare remains of this very mterestmg 
building, and showed that It was a large house extending close up 
to the Atrium Vestae; its orientation corresponded with that of 
the Regia. The existing remains are of seyc^ dales—first, walls 
of soft tufa, part possibly of the earliest building ; second, walls of 
hard tufa, of rather later date ; and lastly, concrete walls faced 
with brick, decorated with painted stucco, and columns of travertine, 
also stuccoed and painted,* with a large quantity of fine mosaic of 
that early sort which has very small tesserae put together with 
great accuracy. These valuable remains were preserved in spite 
oi the erection of later buildings over them, because the levels cri 
the later floors were higher than those of the Regia, and thus ewered 
and protected the mosaics and lower parts of the walls and columns. 

The Atrium Vestae, or house of the vestals, like the temple, was 
many times burnt and rebuilt; the existing building, which was 
excavated in 1883-84 and more completely in 1901, seems 
to have boon built after the great fire of a.d. (>4, and to 
have been restored or enlarged several times—by the 
Flavian emperors, who added the colonnade; Hadrian, -who buUt 
the tablinumand other rooms at the end; the Antonines.aud Scpttoius 
Severus. who restored the whole after the fire of a.d. I 9 *- 1 * 

consists of a large atrium or quadrangle with columns of cipolliiio. 
At one end is the tablinum, with three small rooms on each side of 
it—probably for the six vestals. A bathroom, bakehouse, servants 
offices, and some rooms lined with rich marbles extend along the 
south-west side. This extensive building is set agamst the side of 
the Palatine, which is cut away to admit the lower storey, pius tho 
level of tho first upper floor is nearly tho same as that of the N wa 
Via. on which it tajces, about 23 ft. above the ground floor. The 
upper floor is in part well preserved ; it contains a large raito of 
bam and other rooms, which were probably the sleeping apartments 
of the vestals. All the better rooms and the baths are bned with 
polished marbles, many of great beauty and rarity ; f 
mostly mosaic of tessellated work. The paving of the tabUnum was 
a beautiful specimen of inlay in porphyry and marble. In many 
places alterations and clumsy patchings of the 4th Shd 5th centuries 
are apiiarent. A number of statues of the chief vestal, orjirgo 
veslalis maxima, with inscribed pedestals, were found m tiie atrium, 
mostly of the .3rd century, though a few are earber; these ^ of 
espcc&l interest as illustrating the sacerdotal dress of the yestals.” 
Nothing but the Nova Via sqiarates the Atnum yestae bom the 
imperial palace (sec Plin. Ep. vii. 19; Auk Cell, u 12), which 
cxtSids over the site of the Lucus Vestae-- qm a Palatii r^e 
in Novam Viam devexus est (Cic. Ve Viv. 1 . 45 )- " cunoM 
octagonal structure In die middle of the atrium loolu very much 
like! border for flower-beds ; and it is possible that this n^irtiure 
garden was made by the vestals when the Lucus Vestae cet^ to 
List By the main entrance from the Forum stood a small aedlcula 
—a large pedestal, at the angles of which were colun^ suppOTting 
an entablature.’* It no doubt contained a statue of Vesto there 
being none within the temple. It is of the tinm of Harlan. Gratta 
confiscated the house and endowments of the vestals m a.d. 382, 
but the atrium continued to be partly inhabited for centuries 
Ster by imperial or papal officiab.'* In September >884 a road was 


i^ these see DelbrOek, Das Capitolium von Sigiifa (f 903 ).p .22 ; 

Mldc ( 1903 ). P- Hi van Buren in 

oo^um was decorated with ships' beaks. One 
f nf was to Hialcc the temple t>f Cftutor into 

FK^Tbairof WsTX brbretking a door through the back of 

**** AmothCT legend attributes its fo^di^ to RiOTidus, „ 

* On tho coins sec Dressel. Zeitschr. fih' Nutntsmatik (z 899 }* 

» Lanciani, L' Airio di Vutu (t884). pi. xw- 
' • See Hnelsen, Tho Roman Forum, p. j 

’ See Jordan, Vesta und die Loren f^ 

the Denasehrifutt der Wiener Akaiemit (t888), d. 209 ft. 


• The columns wore crimson, the travertine rain-water gutter 

bright blue, and the toner walls had simple designs in panels of 
1^ ornament and wreaths. . . , . 

• A full account of the Atrium Vestae and its successive rMtpra- 
tions U given to Miss B. B. Van Daman's Atrium Veshe (wqh 

“ The most Important of those have bwn removed to the Museo 

fa inscribed SRNATVS . POPVLVBQVE . ROMAMVS . 
MCVmA.PVBLICA.FAClBHOAM.CVRAVIT. „ , - 

*t In the excavations of December 1883 a itot wm 'Jj ^ 

north corner containing 830 sHvm p^nlra of En^sh ^ 

0th xoth c«itarie8—AUred the Great, Edwwd Is,^e^dst®n, 

SdM^ 1.7 others. A list of tliese fa givto to Vfi Ro»»l in 
Lanciani's woA, V Airio di Vesta (l^me, J»4). Hone are later 
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discovered leading up past the tablinum end of the atrium from 
the Sacra Via to*thc Nova Via. In about the 4th century this road 
appears to iiave been blocked up at the Nova Via end by a building 
which adjoined the Atrium Vestae, 

At the north-east corner of the Forum stood the arch of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, consul in 121 n.c., called Allobrogicus from his victory 
over the Allobrogcs (Schol. on tic., In Vtrr., Actio i. 7); 
1^1 *''*• > It marked the 

Pmum. extreme limit of the Forum in this direction (Cic. Pro 
Plane, 7, 17), as the rostra did at the other end. Remains of this 
arch were dug up and mostly destroyed in 1546, near the temple 
of Faustina; on one of the fragments then discovered was 
inscribed Q. KABIVS. Q. F. MAXSVMVS. AED. CVR, REST.(Dessau, 
Jnscr. Lai. Set. 43a), About twenty-five other fragments were 
found in i88z.> 

The temple of Faustina the elder stands at the east angle of the 
Forum, facing the later line of the Sacra Via. It is prostyle hexa- 
_ . style, and has monolithic columns of cipollino and a rich 

entablature of Greek marble, with graceful reliefs of 
raaniat. gfjgjpj jj„,] candelabra on the frieze,* The walls are of 
massive Mperino, once lined with marble. On the front is in¬ 
scribed OTVO. ANTONINO . ET. DIVAE . FAVSTINAE . EX . S . C. 
This temple, built by Antoninus Pius in memory of his wife, who 
died in 141, was after his death dedicated also to him, and the 
first line was then added ( Vila Ant. Pii, 6). In the Middle Ages it 
was consecrated ns the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, and a great 
part of its cella has been destroyed. The front is now excavated to 
the original level. This temple is shown on the rever.se of several 
coins of Antoninus Pius ; some have the legend DEDICATIO . 
AEDIS. 

The space belwceii the north-west end of the Forum and the 
Tabulariura is occupied by a range of important buildings (see 
TamnltBl I**®*® VIII.). The chief of these is the temple of Concord 
CBBcort Festus, ed. Muller, p. 347) shown on a fragment of the 
marble plan, founded by Camilliis in 360 n.c. (Pint. 
Com. 42), and restored by Opimius after the death of C. Gracchus 
(121 B.C.). It was afterwarils rebuilt by Tiberius out of the spoils 
gained in Germany ; it was redcdicated by Tiberius in a.d. 10 
in his own name and that of his brother Drusiis (who had died 
in n.c. 9) [Suet. Tib. 20; Dio Cass. Iv. 25]. It is shown with 
unusual minuteness on the reverse of a first brass of Tiberius. The 
existing remains • are of the rebuilding by Tiberius, and show that 
it was unusual in plan, having a large cella much wider than its 
depth, and a very large projecting portico. Its construction is an 
interesting example of the Roman use of many different materials. 
The lower part of the walls was of massive tufa blocks, the upper 
part of the cella of travertine ; and the inner low wall, which sup¬ 
ported ranges of internal columns, was of mixed concrete, tufa and 
travertine. The whole was lined with marble, white outside, and 
rich oriental marbles inside (see fig, 4), which were also used for the 
pavement. The door-sill is made of enormous blocks of porta 
Santa marble, in which a bronze caduceus (emblem of Mercury) was 
inlaid. Between the internal columns of the cella stood rows of 
statues; and the temple also contained a large collection of pictures, 
engraved gems, gold and silver plate, and other works of art, mostly 
the work of ancient Greek artists (see Plin, H.N. xxxiv. 19, 
XXXV. 36, 40. xxxvl. 67, xxxvii. 2). On the apex of the pediment was 
a group of three figures embracing ; the tympanum was filled with 
sculpture ; and statues were set in the open porch. Though now 
only the podium and the lower part of the cella wall exist, with 
foundations of the great flight of steps, many rich fragments both 
of the Corinthian entablature and of the internal caps and bases 
axt preiwrved in the Tabuiarium ; and some of the marble lining 
is still »'» si'fM. The Einsiedeln MS. gives pgrt of the Inscription 
of the front^S . F. O . R. ABDEM. CONCORDIAS VBTVstTATS 
COLLAPSAM . IN . M^LIORBH . FACIBM OTBRE. kTcVLTV ’ 
RFLBNDIDIORB . RESTITVHRVNT {C.I.L. v-i, 89).* 

ttan 9i6, and a bronze fibula inlaid with silver with the name of 
Pope Marinus II. (942-46) makes it seem probable that this hoard 
was concealed during his pontificate. 

• Nal. deglt Scavi (1882), p. 225. 

• This finely sculptured frieze is almost an exact copy of that on 
the temple of Apollo at Miletus. 

’ «nd smaller temple is indicated by the 

rough blocks on the face of the wall of the Tabuiarium, close against 
which the temple stands. When the Tabuiarium was built it was 
.not thought worth while to dress to a smooth face that part of its 
wall which was concealed by the then existing temple of Concord. 

• Little is known of the Basilica Oplmia, which probably adjoined 
the earUor temple of Concord, antf the exUting budding appears 
alro to have occupied the site of the Senaculum (see Festus. ed. 
Mailer, p. 347). For various exciting scenes which took place in 
B „**?*’*' Concord and on its steps, see Cic. PhU. vii. 8 ; Sallust. 
Boll. Caf. 49. Another temple of Concord, built in 216 n.c., stood 

1 ^P*“>''n* Arx (Uv, xxil. 33, xxiii. 21); and a bronze 
aedicula of Concord in the Area Vulcani, which must have been close 
by the grat temple. This was dedicated by Cn. Flavius, 305 n.c. 

. 4^ Liv. ix. 46): according to Pliny {H.N. xxxiii. 19) it st^ •• in 


The temple of Vespasian stands close by that of Concord, abutting 
on the Tabuiarium in a similar way, and blocking up a doorway 
at the foot of a long flight of steps (see fig. 8). It consists- 
of a nearly square cella with prostyle hexastyle portico of '.•“F* or 
the Corinthian order; three of the columns are still 
standing, with their rich entablature, the frieze of which is Fo«ao- 
sculptured with sacred instruments. The walls are of enormous 
blocks of travertine with strong iron clamps ; the whole was lined 
with white Pentelic marble outside, and inside with coloured 
oriental marbles. There was an internal range of columns, as in 
the temple of Concord. This temple was begun by Titus in A.p. 80, 
in honour of his father Vespasian, and finished by Domitian, who 
dedicated it to Vespasian and Titus. The inscription on the 
entablature, given in the Einsiedeln MS., records a restoration by 
Severus and Caracalla—DIVO. VESPASIANO. AVCVSTO. S. P.Q.R. 
IMPP . CAESS . SEVER VS . ET. ANTONINVS . PII. FELIC. AVGG, 
RESTITVERVNT; part of the last word only now exists. 

In the narrow space between the temples of Concord and Vespasian 
(only about 7 ft. 111 width) a small brick and concrete edifice stands 
against the Tabuiarium. In it was found an inscribed base dedicated 
to Faustina the younger by one of the viatores (messengers) of the 
quaestors, who probably had their olhce here. 

The next building is the Porticus Deoruni Consentium, a colonnade 
in two wings which join at the obtuse angle, with a row of small 
rooms or shrines partly cut into the tufa rock of the hill 
behind. This conjunction of twelve deities was of 
Etruscan origin ; they were six of each sex and were 
called Seiiatiis Dcorum (Varro, L.L. viii. 70, ami I)e Re 
Rust. i. 1).‘ The columns arc of cipolhno with Corinthian 
caps; on the frieze is-an inscription recording a restoration by 
Vettius .'Igorius Praetextatiis, praefeci of the city in a.d. 367. 
Under the marble platform is a row of seven small rooms, the brick 
facing of which is perhaps of the Flavian period. 

The arch of Severus stands by the rostra, across the road on the 
north-cast side of the Forum ; the remains of the ancient travertine 
curb show that originally the road went along a rather 
different line, and was probably altered to make room AreSaf 
for this great arch, which was acce.ssible only by steps, 
and was not used for ordinary traffic. It was built in a.d. 203, 
after victories in Parthia, and was originally set up in honour of 
Severus and his two sons M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla) and 
Geta. Caracalla, after murdering Geta, erased his name from all 
monuments to his honour in Rome. Representations of the arch 
on coins of Severus show that its attic was surmounted by a chariot 
of bronze drawn by six horses, in which stood Severus crowned by 
Victory ; at the sides were statues of Caracalla and Geta. with an 
equestrian statue at each angle. The arch, except the base, wliich 
IS of marble-lined travertine, is built of massive blocks of Pentelic 
marble, and has large crowded reliefs of victories in the East, showing 
much decadence from the best period of Roman art. 

The central space of the Forum is paved with slabs of travertine, 
much patched at various dates ; it appears to have been maAed 
out into compartments with incised lines (see Plate VIII.), 
the use of which is not known. There are also square 
holes which probably held masts on which awnings could ?**** 
be spread. Numerous clamp-holea all over the paving 
show where statues and other ornaments once stood. The recorded 
number of these is very great, and they must once have thickly 
crowderl a great part of the central area. Two short marble walls 
or plutei covered with reliefs, discovered in 1872, stand on the north 
side. The rough travertine plinth on which they have been set is 
evidently of late date. Each of these marble screens has (on the 
Inside) reliefs of a fat bull, boar and ram. decked out with sacrificial 
wreaths and vittae—the suovetanrilia. On the outside are scenes 
in the life of Trajan: in both cases the emperor is speaMng from the 
rostra. On one we also see him seated on a suggeslus instituting 
a charity for destitute children in a.d. lOl—a scene similar to one 
shown in one of his first brasses with the legend ALIM[ENTA) 
ITALIAB: • at the other end the emperor stands on the rostra, on 
which the two tiers of beaks are shown ; he is addressing a crowd 
of citizens. In the background is shown the long line of arches of 
the Basilica Julia, with (on the left) what is probably the temple 
of Castor and the arch of Augustus. On the right are the statue of 
Marsyas and the sacred fig-tree.' On the other slab a crowd of 
officials are bringing tablets and piling them in a heap to be burnt. 
This records the remission by Trajan of some arrears Of debt due 
to the imperial treasury (Auson. Oral. Act. 32). The background 
here represents again the Basilica Julia, with (on the right) the Ionic 
temple of Saturn and the Corinthian temple of Vespasian. Between 
them is an arch, which may lie that of Tiberius.® On the left the 

Graecostaai, quae tunc supra Comitium erat.” Both th e se we re 
probably only small shrines. 

* Twelve gilt statues are mentioned by Varro, 

* Cohen, vol. ii. 303-5. 

’ This is not the fiens runtinalis in the Comitium, but another 
mentioned by Pliny (H.Af. xv. 20) in the middle of the Forum. 

* As it seems to be on a higher level, it may indicate the 
Tabuiarium. 
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fig-tree and the statue of Marsyas are repeated. Other explanations 
of these reliefs have been given, but the above appears the most 

f )robable. Towards the other end of the Forum arc remains of a 
arge concrete pedestal. It may possibly have supported an 
cq^uestrian statue of Constantine, which was still standing in the 
8th century. A smaller foundation, laid bare by Comm. Boni's 
excavations in 1905, is thought by him to have supported the 
equestrian statue of Q. Marcius Tremulus, the conqueror of the 
Hemici, set up before tlie temple of Castor in a.c. 305 (Liv. ix. 43). 

The seven cubical brick and concrete structures, once faced with 
marble, which line the Sacra Via arc not earlier than the time of 
Diocletian. They arc probably the pedestals of honorary columns 
such as those shown in the relief on Constantine's arch, mentioned 
above. The column erected in honour of the tjTant Phocas ly 
Smaragdus in the eleventh year of his exarchate (608) is still stand¬ 
ing. It is a fine marble Corinthian column, stolen from some earlier 
building ; it stands on rude steps of marble and tufa. The name 
of Phocas is erased from the inscription ; but the date shows that 
this monument was to his honour. In the 4th century, or perhaps 
even later, a long brick and concrete building faced with marble was 
built along the whole south-east end of tlie Forum, probably a row 
of shops. They were destroyed by Comm. Rosa's order. Two 
columns—one of pavonazaetto, the other of grey granite—were set 
up on two of the brick bases in 1899. 

In 1902 a network of passages (cunimli) was discovered about 
3 ft. beneath the pavement of the Forum. These have tufa walls 
and concrete vaults ; they are about 8 ft. high and 5 ft. broad. At 
the intersections of the passages are square chambers, in the centre 
of which are travertine blocks with sockets for windlasses. The 
construction of the passages seems to date from the time of J ulius 
Caesar, and it is thought that they were used for scenic purposes 
when games were given in the Forum. „ ., , . 

In 1903 a large concrete foundation was found, partly blockmg the 
E. end of one of the cmiculi. There can be no doubt that this once 
supported the colossal equestrian .statue of Domitian described by 
Statius (Silv. i. i, 21 fi.) which was destroyed after liis murder. 
Embedded in the concrete was a cist of mas-sive travertine blocks 
which was found to contain five archaic va.ses similar to those from 
tlie early necropolis (above, ad init,). One held a nugget of q^rtz 
containing pure gold. It is uncertain whether these were buried here 
lor ritual purposes or were the contents of an early tomb found in 
digging the foundations. Near this monument there were found in 
looa remains of an enclosure of irregular shape which once contained 
an altai- This must have been the attar which in imperial tunes 
represented the LacusCurtius (Ov. Fa$t. vi. 403). Beside this were 
found some remains of a structure of imperial date which Comm. 

Boni identified with the Tribunal at which justice was administered 
by the emperors.* 

Palatine Hill or Palaiium. 

In addition to the early walls described above, only a few re¬ 
mains now exist earlier in date than the later years of the republic; 
these are mostly grouped near the Scalae Caci (see fig. 10, m 
Plan) and consist of small cellae and other structures of unknown 
use •■* They are partly built of the soft tufa used in the “ wall 
of Romulus," and partly of hard granulated tufa .so called. 
Various names, such as the " hut of Faustulus and the Au^r- 
atorium,” have been given to these very ancient remwns, but 
with little reason. One thing is certain, that the buildings were 
respected and preserved even under the empire, and were prob¬ 
ably regarded as sacred relics of the earliest times. 

For the earlier literature of the 
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from the 

- ■ —_ - .. i references 

are given. ‘ The* official'’report* of'excavations by Comm. Boni 
at intervals in the koHMjegh Scam, and we largely con- 
ci^ with the ancient necropolis. Huelsen publishes reports m 

tbeRdmischeMiUeiluHgtnv/bichue^^itvtiat. 

• Om knowledge of tW remains has been considerably mcr^d 
bv excavations in this region b^n in tgoy, whi^ form the subject 
ofaSes of reports in tit IMnt deg i Scam j tlmir significance is 
discussed bv I%*a in the Annah delta Socteti degh ituegnen ed 
«S»«< lliiani for that year, cf. A*by m ChuiMlQm^y 
fiQoSl D 144 fi. It is almost too much to hope that the difficult 
oroWenu ra^ by these discoveries wiU evw be solvrf ; m^whUe 
Ft my be noted (i) that abundant ^es of a pnmifave eettiemmt 
(pottery, foundations of huts. &cfi have to light^ tte 
Wangle of the hill; (il) that wall* of van^ emffi* have ^ found 
which may have belonged to a system of forMcattoi, though t^ 
cannot be demonstrated : (iii) tbat betuM a jrfece ai 
wiSh regularly laid tufa blocks was found an Inhumatfon-grave con¬ 
taining pottery of the 4th century B.c. 


Remains of more than one temple of the republican period exist 
near this west angle of the Palatine. The larger of these (see Plan) 
has been called conjecturally the temple of Jupiter Victor 
(Liv. X. 29: Ov. Fast. iv. 621).’ It stands on a levelled 
platform of tufa rock, the lower part of which is excavated'T,.'! 
into quarry chambers, used in later times os water 
reservoirs. Two ancient welt-shafts lined with tufa communicate 
with these subterranean hollows. Extensive foundations of hard 
tufa exist in the valley afterwards covered by the Flavian palace (see 
Plan," Foundations of the Domus Augustana"). The masonry is in 
parts of repubUcan date, and was used to support the Flavian 
palace. Not far from the top of tlie Scalae Caci are tlie massive 
remains of a large cella. nothing of which now exists except the 
concrete core faced with npus inurtutn in alternate layers m tufa 
and peperino. It was probably once lined with marble. By it a 
noble colossal seated figure ol a goddess was found, in 
Greek marble, well modelled, a work of the ist century 
A.D. The head and arms are missing, but the figure t* ' 
probably rightly called a statue of Cybele ; and inscriptions dedi¬ 
cated to Magna Mati-r have been found close to the temple, 
Augustus in the Monutnrnlum Ancyranum (4, 8) records ABDRM . 
MATRIS. MAGNAE . IN. PALATIO. FBCI! and there can be litUe 
doubt that tliis is the temple in question. Some interesbng earW 
architectural fragments are lying near this temple ; they consist of 
drums and capitals of Corinthian columns, and part ol the cornice 
of the pediment, cut in peperino, and thickly coated with hwd white 
stucco to imitate marble. Between this and the temple of Jupiter 
Victor are extensive remains of a large porticus, with tufa walls and 
travertine piers, also republican in date. The use and name of this 

building are unknown. . ^ , 

Remains of extensive Uncs of buildings in early opus retic^tum 
exist on the upper slopes of the Palatine, all alon^ the Veiabrum 
side, and on the south-west side as far as the so-called I’aei^ogium. 
These buildings arc constructed on the ruins of the wall of Roniulus, 
a great part of wliich has been cut away to make room for them ; 
their base is at the foot of the ancient wall, on the shelf cut midway 
m the side of the hill; their top reached originally above the uj-ijier 
level of the summit. They are of various dates, and cannot be 
identified with any known buildings. Part is apparently of 
the time of the emperor Tiberius, and no doubt belongs to 

theDomu8TiberianamentionedbySuetonius(Ti6. 5; Tac. 

Hist. i. 27. iii. 71) ; this palace coveted a great part of the 
west corner of tlie hill. Of about the s^c date is a very mtcresting 
and weU-preserved private house built wholly of opus 
relicutalum, which formed part of the impen^ property, 
and was respected when the later palaces were built. T he 
discovery of lead-pipes bearing the inscription IVLIAB. AVG (C.f .L. 
XV. 7264) has led to the conjecture that the house was that bcquwthed 
to Livia by her first husband, Tib. Claudius Nero. At the north-west 
end is a small atrium, out of which open three rooms commonly caUed 
the tablinum and alae, as well os a triclimum, all decorated wish good 
paintings of mythological and domestic scenes, protebly the work 
of GrocK artists, as inscriptions in Greek occur. $.g. KPMHC, under 
the figure of Hermes, in a picture represen^ 
from Argus.* This suite of rooms was a later addition to the houre. 
The south-east pention was throe storeys high, and is ^ided into 
a great number of very small rooms, mostly bedrooms. The house is 
b^lt in a sort of hole against the side of an elevation, so that tlie 
upperfloorbchindislevelwithanancientpavedroad. Thedampness 
cauMd by this is counteracted and kept off the pamtmgs by a Hning 
of flange-tiles over the external walls, under the stucco, ttu* forming 
an air-cavity all over the surface. From the back of the hOTse, at 
the upper level, a long subterranean passage loads towwds »o ITavian 
palace, and then, turning at right angles and pawing Iw tte fou^- 
Hons of the so-c^led temple of Jupiter Victor, issues in the ^ient 
tufa building mentioned above. Another crypto-porticu* start* near 
this house and communicates with the long semi-subterranoM pas^e 
bv which the palaces of Caligula and Domitian are connected. It is 
ornamented udth very beautiful stucco relief* of cupids. beast* and 
foliage, once painted and gilt. Some hold that ^ house wm ^t 
of GCTmanicuTinto which the soldiers who killed Calmula m the long 
crypto-porticus escaped, as described by Josephus [Ant. Jud. xlx. i; 

'**From th^Summa Sacra Via a road led to the Area Palatina in 
the centre of tlie hill. Here was the sanctuary called Roma quadrata, 
containing the muudus, a pit in which the iiutr^ents ^ 
used in the founding of the city were deposited. To the 
east was the Area Apollinis. the entrance of which led 
through lofty propylaea Into a very extensive peristyle 
or porticus, with columns of Numldian giallo; the temple 
Wi^f white Luna marble. In the centre of this enclosure stood 
the great octoetyle peripteral temple of Apollo Palatinu*. Tm 
splendour of its architecture an d the counties* works of art in gold, 

»It has recently been argued by Pinza that this is the temple of 

rt!' pU. xxii., »U1.: 

1B70). 
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silver, ivory, bronze and marble, mostly the production of the best 
Greek artists, which adorned this magniliccnt group of buildings, 
must have made it the chief glory of this splendid city. This 
temple was begun by Augustus in 36 n.c.,' after his Sicilian victory 
over Sextus Poinp<-ius. and dcilieated on the gth of October 28 B.c.* 
A Rowing account of the splendours of these buildings is given 
by Propertius (ii. 2, iii. 31). Inside the cejla were statues of Apollo 
between Latona and Diana by Scopas, Cephlsodotus and Timotheus 
respectively (Phn. H.N. xxxvi. 24, 25, 32): beneath the base of 
the group were pieserved the Sibylline books. The pediment had 
sculjitiire by Bupalus and Archcrnius of Chios (Plin. H.N. xxxvi. 
13), and on the apex was Apollo in a quadriga of gilt bronze. The 
double door w.as covered with ivory reliefs of the death of the Niobids 
and the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi. The Ancyran inscription 
records that Augustas melted down eighty silver statues of himself 
and with the money " offered golden gifts ” to this temple, dedicat¬ 
ing them both in his own name and in the names of the original 
donors of the statues.’ The Sibylline books were preserved under 
the statue of Apollo (Suet. Aug. 31); and within the cella were 
Vases, tripods and statues of gold and silver, with a collection of 
engraved gems dedicated by Marcellus (see Plin. H.N. xxxvii. ii, 
xxxiv. 14). In the porticus was a large librarj', with separate 
departments (or Latin and Greek literature.* and a large hall where 
the senate occasionally met (Tac. Ann. ii. 37). Hound the porticus, 
between the Nuniidian marble columns, were statues of the fifty 
Dnnaids, and opposite them their fifty bridegrooms on horseback 
(see Schol. on Pers. ii. 56). In the centre, before the steps of the 
temple, stood an altar surrounded by four oxen, the work of Myron 
(ITop. iii. 31. 5). In the centre of the Palatine stood the palace 
of Augustus, built in the years following 36 n.c., and renewed 
after a fire in a.u. 3. It contained a small temple of Vesta 
(C'./.L. i.' p. 317), dedicated on the 28th of April 12 n.c., when 
Augustus was elected pontifex maximus. Augustus’s building 
was completely transformed by later emperors, but the name 
ilomus A ugustana was retained in offici.al use. The Area ApolHiiLs 
and its group of buildings suffered in the fire of Nero, and were 
restored by Domitinn. The whole was finally destroyed in the 
great fire of 363 (Ammian. xxiii. 3, 3), but the Sibylline books were 
saved. 

To the north-west of the Area Palatina stood the Domus Tiberiana, 
a palace hnilt by Tilieriiison substructures of concrete which crown the 
j, north-westslopoof tbchilland form a platform nowoccupied 

TIbtrl- gardens, overlooking the Clivus Vlctoriac. 

" Caligula is said to have added to this palace on the side 
towards the Forum, making the temple of Castor into a 
vestibule, and to have connected it with the Capitol by a bridge whose 
piers were found by the temple of Augustus and the Basilica Julia; 
hut this was destroyed after his death. At a later time the palace 
was extended so as to include the northern angle of the Palatine, 
which had once been covered with private houses. Among these 
wore the dwellings ol Q. Lutatius Catulus, Q. Hortensius, Scaurus, 
Crassiis (Phn. H.N. xxxvi. 3, 24), whose house was afterwards 
bought by Cicero.* Many other wealthy Romans hud houses on 
this part of the Palatine. The part now existing is little more than 
the gigantic substructure built to raise the principal rooms to the 
level of the top ol the hill. The lowest parts ol these face the Nova 
Via, opposite the Atrium Vestac, and many storeys of small vaulted 
rooms built in mixed bnck and opus reiictdatum rise one above 
the other to the higher levels.* The palace extends over the Clivus 
Victoriae, supported on lotty arches so as to leave the road un¬ 
blocked ; many travertine or marble stairs lead to the upper rooms, 
some storting from the Nova Via, others from the Clivus Victoriae. 
•A large proportion of these substructures consist of dark rooms, 
some with no means of lighting, others with scanty borrowed light. 
Many small rooms and stairs scarcely 2 it. wide can only have been 
used by slaves. The ground .floors on the Nova Via and the Clivus 
Victoriae appear to have been shops, judging from their wide 
openings, with travertine sills, grooved for the wooden fronts with 
narrow doors, which Roman shops seem always to have had—very 
like those now used in the East. The upper and principal rooms 
were once richly decorated with marble Knings, columns and 
mosaics; but little ot these now remains. The upper part ot 
the^ Jialaco, that above the Clivus Victoriae, is faced wholly 
with brickwork, no opus refieulatwn being used as in the lower 
portions by the Nova Via. This marks a difference of date, 
and this is confirmed by the occurrence of bnck stamps of the 
and century a.d. 

• TBMPLVM . APOLLINIS . IN . SOLO . MACNAM . PARTBM. 
EMPTO. FECI (Mon. Anc. 4 , 1 ). 

• See Dio Cass. xhx. 15. liii. 1, and C.T.L. i.* p. 331. 

• See also Suet. Aug. 52 whose account is rather different. 

• Schol. to lav. 1. 128, and Suet. Aug. 29. 

» Cit. Pro bomo, 43 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. i ; and see Becker, Hon*. 
1. p. oas- 

*At this point the Palatine is cut away into foul stages like 
gigantic steps; the lowest is the floor of the Atnum Vestae. the 
s^nd the Nova Via, the third the Qivus Victoriae, and the top of 
vi^ bill forms the fourth. 


The next great addition to the buildings of the Palatine was the 
magnificent suite of state apartments built by Domitian, over 
a deep natural valley running across the hill (see Plan), 

The valley was filled up and the level of the new palace p*?” 
raised to a considerable height above the natural soil. 

Remains of a house, decorated with painting and rich marbles, 
exist under Domitian’s peristyle, partly dcstroyra by the foundations 
of cast concrete which cut right through it. The floor of this house 
shows the original level, far Iwlow that of the Flavian palace. This 
building is connected with the palace of Caligula by a branch 
subterranean passage leading into the earlier crypto-porticus. It 
consists of a block of state-rooms, in the centre ol which is a large 
- open peristyle, with columns of oriental marble, at one end of which 
is the grand tricUnium with magnificent paving of opus sectile in 
red and green basalt and coloured marbles, a piece of which is well 
preserved ; next to the tricUnium, on to which it opens with large 
windows, is a iiymphaeuni or room with marble-lined fountain 
and recesses for plants and statues. On the opposite side of the 
peristyle is a large throne-room, the walls of which were adorned 
with rows of pavonazzetto and giallo columns and large marble 
niches, in which were colossal statues of porphyry and basalt; at 
one side of this is the basilica, with central nave and apse and narrow 
aisles, over which were galleries. The apse, in which was the 
emperor’s throne, is screened off by open marble caucelli, a part of 
which still exists. It is of great interest as showing the origin of 
the Christian basilica (sec Bastlica).’ On the other side of the 
throne-room is the larariiim, with altar and pedestal lor a statue ; 
next to tills is the grand staircase, whicli led to the upper rooms, 
now destroyed. The whole building, both floor and walls, was 
covereil with tlie richest oriental marbles. Outside were colonnades 
or porticus.—on one side of cipolliiio, on the other of travertine, 
the latter stuccoed and painted. Tlic magnificence of the whole, 
crowded with fine Greek sculpture and covered with polisiied 
marbles of the most brilliant colours, is difficult now to realize ; a 
glowing description is given by Statius (A'l'fw. iv. ii, 18 ; see also 
IMnt, Foptic. 15, and Mart, viii, 36). Doors wore arranged in 
the throne-room and basilica so that the emperor could sUp out 
unobserved and reach by a staircase (g on Plan) the crypto-porticus 
which communicates with Cailigula’s palace. The vault of this 
passage was covered with mosaic of mixed marble and glass, a few 
fragments of which stilt remain ; its walls were lined with rich 
marbles ; it was lighted by a series of windows in the springing of 
the vault. This, as well as the Flavian palace, appears to have, 
suffered more than once from fire, and in many places import¬ 
ant restorations of tile time of Severiis. and some as late as 
the 4th century, arc evident. In 1720-28 extensive excavations 
were made here lor the Farnese dnkc of Parma, and an immense 
quantity of statues and iiiiirble architectural fragments were dis¬ 
covered. many of which are now at Naples and elsewhere. Among 
them were sixteen la-autiful fluted columns of pavonazzetto and 
giallo, fragments ol the basalt statues, and an immense door-sill 
of Peiitelic marble, now used for the high altar of the Pantheon ; 
these all came from the throne-room. The excavations were carried 
on by Bianchmi. who published a book on the subject.* 

In the middle of the slopes of the Palatine, towards the Circus 
Maximus, arc considerable remains of buildings set against tlie early 
wall and covering one of its projecting spurs, consisting 
in a series of rooms with a long Corinthian colonnade. 

The rooms were partly marble-lined and partly decorated 
with painted stucco, on which arc incised a number of 
interesting inscriptions and rude drawings, llcrc, in 1856, was 
found the celebrated caricature of the Crucified Christ, now in the 
Musco Kirchcriano.* The inscription CORINTHVS . EXIT . DE . 
PBOAGOGIO suggests that this building was at one time used as 
a school, perhaps for the imjrerial slaves.*’ A number of soldiers' 
names also occur, e.g. HILARVS. MI. V, D. N. tflilarus miles 
vfstitor domini nostri t); some are in mixed Latin and Greek 
characters. After one pmr of names is inscribed PBRBG, showing 
that th^ belonged to the corps called frumentarii stationed in the 
Castra Irercgrinorum on the Caelian. Most of these inscriptions 
appear to be os early as the ist century a.d." These interesting 
graffiti have in great part perished during the last few years. Some 
in.scriptions found in the larger rooms seem to Indicate that the 
imperial wardrobe found a place in them. 

'To the south of the Flavian state-rooms, on the side of the hill 
overlooking the Circus, was a building with a central peristyle 
(" Palace of Domitian ” on Plan), which was excavated in 1775 and 

’ The bnck stamps on the tiles laid under the marble paving of 
the basilica have CN . DOMtTI. AMANDt. VALBAT. QVI. FECIT.,- 
thc last three words a common augury of good luck stamped on 
bncks or amphorae. ' 

* Pal. det Cesari (Verona, 1738); see Guattani, Nol. di Aniich. 
(1798). 

*See Kraus, Das Spoltcrucifix vom Palatin (Freiburg. 1872), and 
Bcck<T. Das Spotlcrucifix. See. (Breslau, >866). 

** The pasdagogmmwBs.however.on the Caelian. Hnelsen suggests 
that it IS Here nsed as a slang term for a prison. 

** See Henzen, in the Butt. Inst., 18A3, p. 72, and 1867, p. 113. 
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Fic. :o.—Plan of Hie Palatine. 


f ain partly laid bare in 1869 and the follomng years. This has 
ten, out wrongly, been called the palace of Augustus ; we should 
atiier see in it we dwelling-rooms of the Flavian palace. Adjoining 
t is the so-called stadium of the Palatine (" Hippodromus’* on 
’Ian), begun by Domitian, enlarged by Hadrian, anti much altered or 
estored by Sevems. The greater part of the outer walls and the 
irge exedra or apse at the side,-with upper floor for the emperor's 
eat, are of the tiW of Hadrian, as is shown by the brick stamps, 
nd the character of the briek facing, which much resembles that 
if the Flavian time (bricks i( in. and joints | in. thick).* The 
tadium is surrounded with a colonnade of engaged shafts, forming 
I sort of aisle with gallery over it. Except those at the carved en^ 
rhicb arc of Hadrian’s time, these piers are of the time of Severui, 
.fare also all the flat piers along the outer wail,—one opposite each 
if those in the inner line. Severus restored the galleries after the 
;reatSreof A.o. T9I. ThisbuildingwastheAtppednniiusPalaft't; the 
rord here means, not a racecourse, but a garden (Plin. Efp. 3, 0 ,19). 
In addition to the stswfium, Hadrian built a number of very 


* In parts of the outer wall brick stamps of the Flavian mriod 
.ppear, <.g. FLAVI. AVG. L. CLOMI —" [A briek] of Flavius C^nns, 
reedman of Augustus ” (C.I.L. xv. 1149). 


handsome rooms, forming a palace on the south-east side and at the 
south-west end of the stadium. Those rooms were partly destroyed 
and partly hidden by the later palace of Sevems, the , 

foundations of which in many places cut through and * 

render useless the highly decorated rooms of Hadrian. 

The finest of these which is now visible is a room wHh a large 
window opening into the stadium near the south angle; it has 
intersecting barrel vaults, with deep coRers. richly ornamented in 
stucco. Tnc oval stmeture shown In the plan (fig. 10). with other 
still later additions, belongs to the 6th century; in its walls, of opus 
mixtum, are found brick stamps of the reign of Theodoric, e. 500. 

The palace of Septimius Sevems was very extensive and ol 
enormous height; it extends not only all over tne south angle of the 
Palatine but also a long way Into the valley of the Circus - . 
Maximus and towards the Coelian. This part {like y*"** 
Caligula's palace) is carried on vcm lofty ai^ed sub- ■**•*“■ 
structures, so as to form a level, uniform with the top of the bill, 
on which the grand apartments stood. The whole height fnm the 
base of the Piuatine to several storeys above its suituDit nrasthavi 
been enormons. little now remains of the highest storeys, eimepi 
part of a gtaad staircase which led to them. Extensive tern 
originally decorated with marble linings and mosaics in gii^yp 
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in&rbio, covcf a great part of the top of the hill. These and (^cr 
parts of the Palatine were supplied with water by an aijueduct built 
by Nero in continuation of the Ciaiidian aijueduct, some arches 
of which still exi.st on the slope of the Palatine (" Aqua Claudia 
on Plan) (sec Spart. Sfpt. Sev. n.)). One of the main roads up to 
the Palatine passes under the arched substructures of Severus. and 
near this, at the foot of the hill, at flic south angle, Septimius 
Severus built an outlying part of his palace, a building of great 
splendour called the Seplizodium,* or House of the Seven Planets. 
Part of the Seplizodiura existed as late as the reign of Sixtus V. 
(i585-(it>), who destroyed it in order to use its marble decorations 
and columns in the new basilica of St Peter; drawings of it are 
given by Du P6rac, VesUg] rfi Kama ( 1575 ). pl- m otlier works 

of that century.* 

The name Palatium seems to have originally denoted the southern 
height ol the Palatine hill, while the summit overlooking the Vela- 
brum was called Cermalus, and the saddle connecting the 
VtUmtad |.aiatine and the E.squiline on which the temple of Venus 
and Home and the arch of Titus now stand bore the 
name Velia" ft is evident that this was once liiglier than it is now ; 
a great jiart of it was cut away when the level platform for the 
temple of Venus and Home was formed. The foundations of part 
of Nero's palace along the road between this temple and the 
Esquiline are exposed for about zo to 30 ft. in height, showing a 
corresponding lowering of the level here, and the bare tufa rock, 
cut to a Hal surface, is visible on the site of Hadrian's great temple ; 
that the Velia was once much loftier is also indicated by the story 
of the removal of Valerius Publicola's dwelling.* 

The arch of Titus, erected in memory of that emperor’s sub¬ 
jugation of the jews, but not completed until after his death, 
stands at the point where the Sacra Via crosses the Velia; 
Are* 0/ jj. that it once stood farther to the cast and 

Titai. removed to its present position when the temple of 

Venus and Home was built. The well-known reliefs of the archway 
depict the Jewish triumph ami the spoils of the Temple. In the 
middle ages the arch was converted into a fortress by the Frangipani; 
their additions were removed and the arch restored in its present 
shape ini8zi. 

On the Velia and the adjoining Summa Sacra Via were the temples 
of the Lares and Penates which Augustus rebuilt.* The “ Aedes 
Larum ” is probably distinct from the " Sacellum Larum " 
vta™ mentioned by Tacitus (.. 4 ««. xii. zq) as one of the points 
in the line of the original pomerium. The temple ol 
Jupiter Stator, traditionally vowed by Homulus during his repulse 
by the Sabines (Liv. i. 12), stood near the Porta Mugonia, 
reotpfe of therefore near the road leading up to the Palatine 
Via.* To the south-east of the arch of Titus (sec 
SMter. remains of a concrete {mdium which may 

have belonged to this temple 111 its latest form ; and Comm. Boni 
discovered (in 1007) some early tufa walling close to the above- 
named arch in which he recognized the foundations of the early 
... temple. Augustus rebuilt the temple of Victory, which 
nmp» pr name to the Clivus Victoriae ; this temple stood 

YKtory. prehistoric altar (Dionys. i. 32), and was 

more than once rebuilt,—e.g. by L. Postumius, 294 n.c. (Liv. x. 33). 
In 193 an aedicula to Victory was buiit near it by M. Porcius 
Cato (Liv. XXXV. 9). Kemains of the temple and a dedicatory 
inscription were found in 1728 * not far from the church of 
S. Tcodoro; the temple was of Parian marble, with Corinthian 
columns of Numidian giallo antico. The Sacra Via started at the 
Sacellum Streniac, an unknown point on the Esquiline, probably 
in the valley of the Coloaseum (Varro, L.L. v. 47), in the quarter 
called Cerolia. Thence it probably (in later times) passed round 
part of the Colosseum to the slope le^ing up to the arch of Titus 
on the Velia ; this piece of its course is lined on one side by remains 
of private houses, and farther back, against the clifl of the Palatine, 
are the substructures of the Area Apollinis. From the arch of 
Titus or Summa Sacra Via the original line of the road has been 
altered, probably when tire temple of Venus and Rome was built 
by Hadrian. Its later course passed at a sharp angle from the arch 

' The form Steptizonium is also found. 

*Seo Huelsen. Das Saptispnium des Sephmius Sevtrus (Berlin, 
1BB6); Maass, Die TafesgStier iti Rom und den Pravinten (Berlin, 
1902). 

* “ Huic (Palatio) Germalnm et Vclias conjunxemnt . . . 

' Germalum ‘ a germanis Romulo ct Remo, quod ad 6cum Rumin- 
aiem ibi invent!(Varro. L.L. v. 54). 

♦ Liv. ii. 7 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 31 ; see also Ascon. Ad Cic. in Pis. 52. 

• ABDEM. LARVM . IN . SVMMA. SACRA. VIA. AEDBM . DEVM. 
PBNATIVM . IN . VELIA . . . FECI {Mon. Anc.). 

* Dionys. ii. 50; see also Pint. Cic. 16; Ov. Fast. vi. 793, and 
Trist. W. 1,131. Near this tem;^, and also near the Porta Mugonia, 
was the house of Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 41; SoUn, i. 24). Owing 
to the strength of its position this temple was more than once 
selected during troubled times as a safe meeting-place for the Senate : 
it was here, as being a " locus munitissimut.'' that Cicero ddivered 
his First Catilsne Ortdion (see Cic. In Cat. i. i). 

’<«. ' See Bianchini. Pal. dei Cesari (1738), p. 236, pl. viiL 


of Titus to the front of Constantine's basilica, and on past the 
temple ol Faustina. It is uncertain whether lie continuation of 
this road to the arch of Severus was in later times called the Sacra 
Via or whether it rejoined its old line along the Basilica Julia by 
the cross-road in front of the Aedes Julii. Its original Ime past 
the temple of Vesta was completely built over in the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, and clumsily fitted pavements of marble and travertine 
occupy the pla^ of the old basalt blocks.* The course of the 
Nova Via • (see Plan) along the north-east slope of the Palatine 
was exposed in 1882-84. According to Varro (L.L. vi. 59) it was a 
very old road. It led up from the Velabrum, probably winding 
along the slope of the Palatine, round the north angle above the 
chureli of S. Maria Antiqua. The rest of its course, gently ascending 
towards t^ arch of Titus, is now exposed, as are also the stairs 
which connected it with the Clivus Victoriae at the northern angle 
of the Palatine; a continuation of these stairs led down to the 
Forum,“ 

The extent ol the once marshy Velabrum (Gr. FAos) is not known, 
though part of its site is indicated by the church of S. Giorgio in 
Vflabro : Varro (L.L. vi. 24) says, " extra urbem antiquam . 
fuit, non longcaporta Homanula." It was a district full of 
shops (Plant. Capt. 489; Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 30). The Vicus 
'I'u.scus on its course from the Forum to the Circus skirted the 
Velabrum (Dionys. v. 26). from which the goldsmiths’ arch was an 
entrance into the Forum Boarium. 

From the S.W. end of the Velabrum the Clivus Victoriae rose in 
a gradual ascent along the slope of the Palatine and ultimately 
wound round the northern angle. 

VapiloHne HiU^^ 

The Capitoline hill, once called Mens Satumius (Varro, L.L. 
V. 42), consists of two peaks, the Capitolium and the Arx,*® with 
an intermediate valley (Asylum). The older name of the Capi¬ 
tolium was Mens Tarpeius (Varro, L.L. v. 41). Livy (i. 10) 
mentions the founding of a shrine to Jupiter Feretrius on the 
Capitolium by Romulus this summit was afterwards occupied 
by the great triple temple dedicated to Jupiter, Juno remphof 
and Minerva, a triad of deities worshipped under the japiter 
names of Tinia, Thalna and Menrva in every Etruscan Capital. 
city. This great temple was (Liv. i. 38, 53) founded 
by Tarquin 1 ., built by his son Tarquin II., and dedicated by 
M. Horatius Pulvillus, consul suffectus in 509 b.c.‘® It was 
built in the Etruscan style, of peperino stuccoed and painted 
(Vitr. iii. 3), with wooden architraves, wide intercoluraniations 
and painted terra-cotta statues.*® It was rebuilt many times; 
the original temple lasted till it was burnt in 83 b.c. ; it was 
then refounded in marble by Sulla, with Corinthian colunms 
stolen from the temple of Olympian Zeus in Athens (Plin. 
xx.\vi. 4, 5), and was completed and dedicated by Q. Lutatius 
Catulus, whose name appeared on the front. Auwstus, although 
he restored it at great expense {Mon. Anc. 4, 9), did not intro¬ 
duce his name by the side of that of Catulus. It was again 
burnt by the Vitellian rioters in a.d. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian 
in 71.” Lastly, it was burnt in the three days’ fire of Titus’s 
reign** and rebuilt with columns of Pentelic marble by Domitian; 
the gilding alone of this last rebuilding is said to have cost 
24 millions sterling (Plut. PuU. 15). Extensive substructures 
of tufa have been exposed on the eastern peak; in (875 a 
fragment of a fluted column was found, of such great size that 
it could only have belonged to the temple of Jupiter; and a few 
other architectural fragments have been discovered at different 
times. The western limit of the temple was determined in 
1865, its eastern limit in 1875, and the S.E. angle in 1896. 

• See Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom. i, 2, 274-91. 

•See Solinus (i. 24) and Varro (ap. Gell. xvi. 17). who mention 
its two ends, summa and in/ima (of. Liv. v. 32). 

•• See Not. d. Scant (1882), p. 234. Original level laid bare, 1904. 

“ See marble plan on Plate VII. and cf. Ov. Fast. vi. 395. 

>• See Rodocanachi, Le Capitole romain (1903; Eng. trans., 19^). 

■* The first-named was the southern, the second the northern 
sumnut. 

>* This is the earliest temple mentionedon Roman history. It was 
rebuilt by Augustus (Mon. Anc. 4, s). 

»» See Plut. PiA>l. 14 ; C.I.L. i. p. 4*7 i Ltv. 11.8. Dionys. v. 35 
wrongly gives 507 b.c. 

>• Phn. XXXV. 157 : see Tac. Hist. iii. 72 ; Val. Max. v. 10. 

•’ Suet. Vit. IS, and Vesp. 8; cf. Tac. Hist. iv. 53, and Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 10. 

■• Suet. Dorn. 5; Dio Cass. IxvL 24. 
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It appears that the figures given by Dionysius (iv. 6i) for the 
area are slightly too large. The true measurements were 
i88 X 204 Roman ft** The temple is represented on many 
coins, both republican and imperial; these show that the 
central cella was that of Jupiter, that of Minerva on his right 
and of Juno on his left. The door was covered with gold 
reliefs, which were stolen by Stilicho (c. 400; Zosim. v. 38), 
and the gilt bronze tiles (cf. Plin. xxxiii. 57) on the roof were 
partly stripped off by Geiseric in 455 (Procop. BeU, Vand. 

I. 5), and the rest by Pope Honorius I. in 630 (Marliani, Topogr. 

II. 1).’“ Till 1348, when the steps up to Ara Coeli were built, 
there was no access to the Capitol from the back; hence the 
three ascents to it mentioned by Livy (iii. 7, v. 26-J8) and 
Tacitas (//is/, iii. 71-72) were all from the inside of the Servian 
circuit. Even on this inner side it was defended by a wall, the 
gates in which arc called “Capitolii fores ” by Tacitus. Part of the 
outer wall at the top of the tufa rock, which is cut into a smooth 
cliff, is visible from the modem Vicolo della Rupe Tarpeia; 
this cliff is traditionally called the Tarpeian rock, but that must 
have been on the other side towards the Forum, from whence it 
was visible, as is clearly stated by Dionysius (vii. 35, viii. 78).® 

Another piece of the ancient wall has been exposed, about 
half-way up the slope from the Forum to the Arx. It is built 
of soft jellow tufa blocks, five courses of which still remain 
in the existing Iragmvnl. The large temple of Juno Moneta 
('“ the Adviser ”) on the Arx, built by Camillus in 384 B.c., 
was used us the mint; hence moneta-" money ” (Liv. vi. 20). 

A large number of other temples anil smaller shrines stood on 
the t'apitoliae hill,a word iisoj broadly to include both the Capitoiuim 
and the Arx.* Among these were the temple of Honosand Virlus, 
buill^ by Marins, and the temple of Fides, founded by Muma, anil 
rebuilt during the First I'unic war. Both these wore large enough 
to hold meetings of the senate. The temples of Mars liltor \Uon. 

Am. 4, 5) and Jupiter Tonans (Suet. Aug. 2g; Mon. Anc..4, 3) 
were built by Augustus. Other shrines existed to Venus Victrix 
Ops, Jupiter Gustos, and Concord—the last under the Arx (Liv. 

’“Xii. 3,i) -and many others, as well as a triumphal arch in honour 
of Nero, and a crowd of statues and other works of art (see Plin. 

H.N. xxxiii. 0, xxxiv. 38. 30, 40, 43, 44, 79, xxxv. O9, 100, 108, 

157), so that the whole hill must have been a mass of architectural 
and artistic magnificence. 

The so-called Tabularium * occupies the central part of the side 
towards the Forum ; it is set on tlie tula rock, which is cut away 
to receive its lower storey. It derives its name from an 
inscription which remained in situ until the 15th century 

tC.I.L. vi. 1314); whilst nil public departments had . , _ ____, 

their tahutaria, this was a central Record Office, where copies of I Tiie original plan was probably burnt with the whole group ol 

!»...» v.. - -1 . . .. t , ^ . ' buildings in this forum in 191, in the reign of Commodus (Oio Cass 

Ixxii. 24); but a new plan was made, and the building restored in 
concrete and brick by Severus. The north end wall, with the clamps 
for fixing the marble plan, still exists, as docs also the other (restored/ 
end wall with its arched windows towards the forum ; one hundred 
and sixty-seven fragments of this plan were found c. 1563 at the 
foot ol the wall to which they were fixed, and are now preserved in 
the CapitoUne Museum ; drawings of seventy-four pieces now lost 
are preserved in the Vatican ’• (Corf. Vat. 3419). The whole ol 
these fragments were published by Jordan, Parma Vrbts Romae 
(Berlin, 1874). Other fragments have since been brought to 
light, and the whole series was rearranged in the IWazso dei 
Conservatori in 1903. The circular building at the end facing 
on the Sacra Via is an addition built by Maxentlus in honour 
of bis deified son Romulus; like the other buildings Of Maxen- 
tins, it was rededicated and inscribed with the name of nis conqueror 


or depression between the two peaks. From this higher level a 
tong steep staircase of sixty-seven steps descends towards the 
Forum: the doorway at the foot of these stairs has a flat arch 
with a COTular relieving arch over it; it was blocked up by the 
temple of Vespasian. Great damage was done to this btffidina 
by the additions of Boniface Vlll, and Nicholas V., as well as 
by Us being used as a salt store, by which the walls wore mucli 
corroded.* 

Tht Impsriat Fora 

The Forum Julium (see fig. it, Plan), with its central temple ol 
Venus Genetrix. was begun, about 54 n.c.. by Julius (who dedicated 
It in an unhnished state in 46 B.c.) and completed by 
Augustus.’ Being built on a crowded site it was some- 
what cramped, and the ground cost nearly a hundred **'"*^- 
miUion sesterces." Part of its circuit wall, with remains of five 
arches, exists in the Via delle Marmorelle j and behind is a row ol 
small vaulted rooms, probably shops or offices. The arehes are 
slightly cambered with travertine springers and keys; the rest 
with the circular relieving arch over, is of tufa ; it was once lined 
With slabs of marble, the holes for which exist. Foundations of 
the circuit wall exist under the houses towards S. Adriano, but the 
whole plan has not been made out. In the centre of the Forum 
stood the temple of Venus Genetrix, whose remains were seen and 
described by Palladio {Arch. iv. 31). This temple was vowed bt' 
Caesar at the battle of Pharsalus.* 

The forum of Augustus (see fig. 11) adjoined that of Julius on 
Its north-east side; it contained the temple of Mars Ultor, built to 
commemorate the vengeance taken on Caesar’s niurderi rs 
at Philippi, 42 B.c. (Ov. Fast. v. 575 scq.).'" It was 
surrounded with a massive wall of peperino. over 100 n_Auga*iu*. 
high, with travertine string-courses and cornice ; a large piece of 
this wall still exists, and ir. one ol I he most imposing relics of ancient 
Rome. Against U are lemains ol the temple of Mars, three columns 
of which, with their entalilal lire'and marble ceiling of the peristyle, 
are still slaiuliiig; it is Coriiithiiiii in style, very riclily decorated, 
and liuilt of fine Lima marble. The cell.i is of peperino, lined with 
marble ; and the lower part of the lofty circuit wall seems also to 
have been lined with marble on the inside ol the forum. The large 
archway by the temple (Arco dei Pantani) is of travel tine. Palladio 
{Arch, iv.) and other writers of the ifith century give plans of the 
temple and circuit wall, showing much more than now exists. 'The 
temple, wliich wasocl.»style, with nine columns and a pilaster on the 
sides, occupied the ceutre, and on each side the rircuit wall toriuod 
two large semicircular apses, decorated with tiers of niches foi 
statues." 

The Forum Pacis. built by Vesiiasi.m, was ffirtlier to the soutli- 
casl ; the only existing piece, a massive and lofty wall of mixed 
tufa and penermo, with a travertine archway, is opposite 
the end of tlic basilica ol Constaiitiiie. The ai ' 


' arch opened 


Tabu' 

larium. 


Ponaa 

into the so-called Templum Sacrae Urbis, a rectangular 
building entered by a purlieu on its west side, whose north wall was 
decorated with a marble plan of the city of Rome (sec below, p. 608) 


laws, treaties, &z., were preserved. It was built by Ciitulus, 
who was also the dedicator ol the great temple ol Jupiter (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 72 ; Dio Cass, xliii. 14), consul in 78 n.c. Its outer 
walls are of gperone, its inner ones of tufa ; the Doric arcade has 
capitals, impo.sts and entablature ot travertine. Above the arcade 
was a gallery or porticus, faced with a Corinthian colonnade, of 
which a few architectural members liave been found. The columns 
appear to have belonged to the tst century a.d. A road paved 
with basalt passes through the building along this arcade, entered 
at one end from the Clivus Capitolmns, and nt the other probably 
from the Cradus Monetae, a flight ol steps leading from the temple 
of Concord and the Forum up to the temple of Juno Moneta on the 
Arx. The entrance from the Clivus Capitolinus is by a wide flat 
arch of peperino beautifully jointed ; the other end wall has been 
mostly destroyed, The back of this building overlooked the Asylum 

‘ See BuU. Comm. Arch. in. (1875), p. 165; Mon. Inst. v. pi. xxxvi., 
X. pi. xxxa ; Jordan, Topograptne itr Stadt Rom, i. 2, 69; Notiue 
degli Scavi, 1896, p, 161, 1897, p. 30 ; Richter, " Der kapitobnische 
Jupitertompel und der italische Fuss," in Hermts (1687), p. 17. 

'The pediment is shown on a relief now lost, but extant in the 
ibtit century and reproduced in drawings of that date, it has 
been recently proved to have decorated the Fonun of Trajan (Wace 
m Papers of tht BS,R. iv. p. 240, pi. xx.). The front erf Uie 
temple is shown on one of tlie rebels of Marcus AurcHos now 
in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (Papers of the B.S.R. iii. pi. 
xxvi.). 

■ See Rodocanachi, The Roman Capitol, p. A graceful account 
of the legend ot ‘Tarpeta is given by Propertius, Eleg. iv, 4. 

* A structure of great sanctity, dating from prehistoric Etruscan 
times, was the Augumcnium, an elevated platform upon the Arx, 
from which the signs in- the heavens were observed by the angun 
(see Featos. ed. Mfiiler, p. 18). 

* On the ’Tabularium see DelbrOck, Henenislischr Baulenin /.ofiNfv, 
i (1907). PP- *3-46. 


* The Porta Pandana (" ever-open gate ”) gave access from the 
Area Capitolina, upon which the temple of Japiter stood, to the 
Tarpeian rock. 

'See Mon. Anc. (quoted above): PHn. Hill, Nat. xxxv. 156. 
xxxvi. 103. 

* Cic. Ep. ad Att. iv. 16; Snet. Cars. 26; Plin. H,N. xxxvi. 103. 

* See Dio Cass, xliti, 22; Appian, Belt. Civ. ii. 102; Vitr. 
iii. 3; Plut. Coes. 60. 

"The Ancjrran inscription records—IN. PRIVA’TO. SOLO. fBIIPITO. 
MARTIS ULTORIS . TBMPLVM . FORVMQVB . AVOVSTVM . KB. 
niAMtlBUS. PBCt. See Suet. Ang. 29, 56; Dio Caan Ivl. 27 ; 
Plin. H4H. xxxvi, 102, xxxv. 94, xxxiv. 48, vii. 183. where many fine 
Greek works of art are mentioned as being in the forum of Augustus. 

■ ‘ Those of Roman leaders and generals, from Aeneas and Somulak 
to Augustas. See Qorsari, Fororf’/fugusto, &c. (1884). . 

" An interesting description of this discovery is gtvnii'}w!VMCS. 
writing in i $94 (see Setoiber in Btrichle dtr iSchi, ikr 

tVieienschaften, litif , ’The scale is roughly I to 2;o. 
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Fig. 11.—Imperial Fora. 


Constaniiiic.* Tlie original biiililing of Ve.spaBiaii was proliablv an 
arcliive ami record oflice ; it was certainly not a temple. The fine 
bronze doors at the entrance to the temple of Romulus are much 
earlier than the building itself, as are also the porphyry columns 
and very rich entablature which ornament this doorway. Pope 
Felix IV. (526-30) made the double building into the church of 
SS. Cosmo e Damiano, using the circular domed temple of llomulns 
as a porch.* The chief building of Vespasian's forum w'as the Tern* 
plum Pacis,’ dedicated m 75, one of the most magnificent in Rome, 
which contained a very large collection of works of art. 

The fonim of Nerva (sec fig, 11) occupied the narrow strip left 
between the fora of Augustus and Ves^sian ; being little more 
than a richly decorated street, it was called the Forum 
fionm 0/ Xransitorium or Forum Palladium, from the temple to 
NtrvM. Minerva which it contained. It was begun by Domitian, 
and didicated by Nerva in 97 (sec Suet. Dorn. 5 ; Mart. i. 2, ft). 
Like the other imperial fora, it was surrounded by a peperino wall, 
not only lined with marble but also decorated with rows of Corinthian 
columns supporting a rich entablature with sculptured frieze. Two 
columns and part of this wall still exist; on the frieze arc reliefs of 
weaving, fulling and various arts which were under the protection of 
Minerva. A great part of the temple existed till the time of Paul 
V.. who in t 6 o 0 destroyed it to use the remains for the building of 
the Acqua I’aola.* In the reign of Severus Alexander a scries of 
colossal bronze statues, some equestrian, were sot round this forain ; 
they represented all the previous emperors who liad been deified, 
and by each was a bronze column inscribed with, his res gestae 
{Hist. Aug.; Sev. Alex. 28). ... , , , , 

The forum of Trajan with its adjacent buildings was the last and, 
at least in size, the most magnificent of all; it was in progress from 
113 to 117, at least. A groat spur of hill, which connected 
^■a ot Capitolinc with the Quirinal, was cut away to make a 
stviMU. jgypj jjjp jgj enormous group of buildings. It con¬ 
sisted (see fig. 11) of a large dipteral peristyle, with curved 
projections, lined with shops on the side. That against the slope 
of the Quirinal, three storeys high, still partly exists. The main 
entrance was through a triumphal arch (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 29). 
Aurel of Trajan show, this arch and other parts of his forum.* The 
opposite side was occupied by the Basilica Ulpia (Jordan, F.V.R. 
«!. 25, 26), part of which, witli the column of Trajan, is now visible; 
none of the columns, which arc of grey granite, are in situ, and 
fte whole restoration is misleading. Pi^ of the rich paving in 
oriental marble is genuine. This basilica contained two large 
libraries (Dio Cass, btviii. i6 ; Aul. Cell. xi. 17). 

I For accounts of this group of buildings, see De Rossi. Bull. 
Arch. Crist. 66B.; and Lanciani. Bull. Comm. Arch. 

fecit basilicam SS. Cosmae et Damiani ... in 
Via Sacra, juxta Templum Urbis Romae " (Lib. Pont., Vita S. 
Prlicis IV.). By the last words the basilica of Constantine is 

• Statues by Pheidias and Lysippus existed in the Forum Pacts 
as late as the 6th century (Procop. Bell. Coth. iv. 21). 

• rowings of it are given by Du Pfirac and Palladio (Arch. iv. 8), 

• Sw Aul. Cell. xiii. 25. 2 ; and Amm. Marc. xvi. to, 15. 


The Columna Cochlis (so called from its spiral stairs) is. includin} 
capital and base, 97 ft. 9 in. high,* i.e. too Roman ft.; its pedcsta 
has reUefs of trophies of Dacian arms, and winged Victones. 

On the shaft are reliefs arranged spirally m twenty-three 
tiers, scenes of Trajan's victories, containmg about 2500 
figures. Trajan’s ashes were buried in a gold um under this colunu 
(Dio Csss. Ixviii. iC); and on the summit was a colossal gil 
bronze statue of the emperor, now replaced by a poor « 

St Peter, set there by Sixtus V.’ Beyond the column stood th' 
temple of Trajan completed by lladriiui; its foundations cxis 
under the buildings at the north-ca.st side of the modern ^ 
piazza, and many of its granite columns have ^en found. 

This temple is shown on coins of Hadrian." The architect 
of this magnificent group of buildings was Apollodorus of Damascii 
(Dio Cass. Ixix. 4), who also designed many buildings in Rom 
during Hadrian’s reign.* In addition to the five imperial fora 
and the Forum Magnum. Holitorium and Boarium, mentionci 
above, there were also smsillcr markets for pigs (Forum SuariumJ 
bread (Forum Pistorium) and fish (Forum Fiscarinm), all of ivluct 
with some others, popularly but wrongly called fora, are given in f h 
regionary catalogues. 

Other Temples, &•£. 

Besides the temples mentiomd in previous sections remams < 
many others still exist in Rome. The circular temple by the Tibei 
in the Forum Boarium (Plan, No. .<>), formerly thought 
to be that of Vesta, is possibly that of Pimtunus, the g^ tempke 
of the harbour (Varro, L.L. vi. 19). If® demgn u simUar 
to that of the temple of Vesta in the forum (fig. 8 ), and, exc^t th 
entablature and upper part of the cella, which are gone, it is we 


•Its pedestal is inscribed, "Senatus Populusquc ^n^us Imj 
C.ae8ariSivi Nervae F. Nervae Trajano Aug. ^rm. Dkico Pontv 
Maximo Trib. Pot. XVII. [ le . a.d. X13] Imp* VI. Cos. VI. P. P. a 
declarandum quantae altitudinia tnons et locus totis owribus s 
eeestus." This would seem to indicate the height of the hm remove 
to form the site, and is so explained by Dion Cass. (Ixvid. i6). 1 
is impossible that the saddle connecting the tl 

Capitolinc hill can have been loo ft. in height (B^hi, S«o/o < 
p. 133), but it may be that the chfl of the Quirinal was ci 
back to a slope reaching to a point about 72 ft. high 1 thus ^ stab 
ment of the inscription is much exaggerated. Comm. BotI hi 
found the remains of a road beneath the pavement of the 
near the column, and believes that the inscription rrfers to tl 
I height of the buildings. ComparetH refers moiM to the umss < 
; marble quarried to bSld the Forum ; Soriiano to the mass of run 
1 and rubbish carted away; Mau to the Serviaa between tl 
■ Capitol and Quirinal (see Bom. Mitth., 1907, t ®7 "•) , , , , « . 

* For the reliefs, see Gchorius, DiaRelufs der Traianssdule (i8g> 
1900) ; Petersen, Trajans dakische Kriege (1899-1903) ; Stuart Jonc 
Papers 0/ the B.R.S.. vtd. v. From tiiclr lofty position they w no 
difficult to see, but originally must have been very ^riy visible fro: 
the iidleiiet on the cokmnades which once surrounded the column 

•See Aul. Gel!, xi. 17, 1: Hist. Au^ Hadr. 

Pamaiiias (v. 12, 6; x. 5,11), who mentions the gilt bronze roots 1 
Tiftfaa's foran. 

• see EicMcf and Glifi, Ristauro del Foro Trajano (1839). 
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|>rcscrvcd. It may date from tUc 2nd century b.c. The neighbour¬ 
ing Ionic temple, popularly called of Fortuua Vlrilis, i» of special 
interest from its early date, probably the end of the 3rd century B.c. 
The complete absence of marble and the very sparing use of traver¬ 
tine, combined with the simple purity of its design, indicate an 
early date.* It has a prostyle tetrastyle portico of travertine, and 
a short celta of tula with engaged columns ; the bases of these and 
of the angle columns are of travertine. The frieze has reliefs of 
ox skulls and garlands. The whole was originally stuccoed and 
painted so tliat the difierent stones used would not show. Fig. 12 
gives the plan, showing the hard travertine u.sed at tlie points of 
greatest preasure, while the main walls with the half columas are 

... of the weaker and 
-I softer tufa. The 
dedication of this 
temple is doubtful; 
but it is probably 
cither that of For- 
tuna or of Mater 
Matuta, both of 
which were de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 
3 213 B.c. and re- 
Fig. 12.—So-called Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 

The black shows tufa; the shading travertine, S'®?- 

church of S. Maria 

in Cosraedin contains some remains of a temple (Plan, No. 4) 
which has been identified with that of Hercules built by Pompey 
ud Circum Maximum (Vitr. iii. 2, 5; Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 57). 
The temple stands close to the carccres of the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus, in the Forum Boarium. The columns built up in the 
church did not, however, belong to a temple, but to a porticus. 
Within the walls of S. Niccold in Carcerc in the Forum llolitorium 
(Plan. No. 18) are preserved remains of three small hexastyle 
peripteral temples, two Ionic and one Tuscan, set close side 
by side.’ A fragment of the marble plan includes part of this 
group. The Tuscan temple is built of travertine, the others 
of tufa and peperino, with travertine at the points of greatest 
pressure. They arc probably those of Janus ad Theatrum Marcelli, 
dedicated by C. Duihus in the First Punic War (Tac. Anu. ii. -iij) ; 
of Sjics, built by A. Atilius Calatinus, of about the same date (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 4<l); and of Juno Sospita, dedicated by C. Cornelius 
Ccthegus in 197 B.c. (Liv. xxxiv. 53). Near the Forum llolitorium 
arc extensive remains of the large group of buildings included in the 
Porticus Octaviae (Plan, No. 16). two of which, dedicated to Juno 
Regina and Jupiter Stator, with part of the enclo.sing porticus and 
the adjoining temple of Hercules Mnsarum, are shown on a fragment 
of the marble plan. The Porticus Octaviae. a large 
Fmlws rectangular space enclosed by a double line of columns, 
Oeturlat, built in honour of Oclavia by her brother Augustus 
on the site of the Porticus Mctclli, founded in 146 n.c. This must 
not be confounded with the neighbouring Porticus Octavia founded 
by Cn. Octavius, the conqueror of Perseus (Liv. xlv. (i, 42), in 
tfiB D.C., and rebuilt under the same name by Augustus, as is re¬ 
corded in the Ancyran inscription. The whole group was one of 
the most magnificent in Rome, and contained a large number of 
■works of art by ITieidias and other Greek sculptors. The existing 
portico, which was the main entrance into the porticus, is a restora¬ 
tion of the time of Severus in 203. The church of .S. Angelo in 
I’cschcria and the houses behind it conceal extensive remains of the 
jiorticus and its temples {sea Ann. Tiist., 18O1, p. 241, 1S68, p. 108 ; 
and Contigliozzl, 7 . Portici di Ottnvia, i86i).’ 

Remains of a large peripteral Corinthian temple are built into 
the side of the Dorsa (formerly the Custom House). Eleven 
^ -marble columns and their rich cntabUtiirc are still in 
with the corresponding part of the cella wall of 
Naptmt. pgp^ino ; tn ig^g a piece of the end wall of the cella 
was discovered, and. under the houses near, part of a large peri- 
txilus wall, also of peperino, forming an enclosure with columns 
all round the temple nearly 330 ft. square (see Bull. Comm. Arch. 
Rom. vi. pi. iv.. 1878). This temple has commonly been identified 
■with that of Neptune (Dio Cass. Ixvi. 24), built by Agrippa. and 
surrounded by the Porticus Argonautarum (Dio Casa. fiii. 27; 
Mart. iii. 20. ii); but it clearly dates, at least in its present form, 
from the 2nd century a.d., aiid is not improbably the temple of 
Hadrian, mentioned in the Notitia as being near this spot. 

The temple of Venus and Rome on the Velia (see fig. 8) was the 
_. -largest in Rome; it ■was pseudo-dipteral, with ten Corin- 
fitbian columns of Greek marble at the ends, and prob- 
^""•••ably twenty at the sides; it had an outer colonnade 
“*"*■ round the peribolus of about 180 columns of polished 
granite. Oftheseonlyafewfragmentsnowexist; for several centuries 


«Fiechter (Rdw. MiOh., 1906. PP- ) baa endeavoured to show 

that the temple in its pn^t form dates from the tat centn^ b.c. 

* For dravmgs of them, see the list given by Hnelsen in jewdan, 
Top^aphit, i. 3, 311, note ii. 

*Ae renudns of the Porticus Octaviae have been snore com¬ 
pletely exposed by the dentolition of Hie Ghetto. 


the whole area of this building was used as a quarty, while the 
residue of the marble was burnt into lime on the spot in kilns built 
oi broken fragments of the porphyry columns. A considerable part 
of the two celiac with their apses, set back to back, still exists; in 
each apse was a colossal seated figure of the deity, and along the 
side walls of the cellae were rows of porphyry columns and statues 
in niches. The vault is deeply eofiered with stucco enrichments 
once painted and gilt. The roof was covered with tiles of gilt 
bronse, which were taken by Pope Honorius I, (625-38) to cover the 
basilica of St Peter's. The.se were stolen by the ^racens during 
their sack ol the Leonine city in 846. The emperor Hadrian himself 
designed this magnificent temple, which was partially completed 
in 13s ; the design was criticized severely by the architect AmIIo- 
dorus (Dio Cass. ixix. 4; Vita Hadr. 19). The temple was 
probably finished by Antoninus Pius; it was partly burned in 
the reign of Maxeiitius, who began its restoration, which was 
carried on by Constantine. The existing remains of the tvro cellae 
are mainly of Hadrian's time, but contain patches of the later 
restorations. Between the south angle of this temple and the arch 
of Constantine stand the remains of a fountain, usually known as the 
Meta Sudans. 'This was a tall conical structure in a large circular 
basin, all lined with marble. From its brick facing it appears to ^ 
a work of the Flavian period. 

Tliat part of the Caelian hill which is near the Coloisenm is 
covered with very extensive remains—a great peribolus of brick- 
faced concrete, apparently of Flavian date, and part of a 
massive travertine arcade in two storeys, similar to that 
of the Colosseum; most of the latter has been removed ” ”• 
for the sake of the stone, but a portion still exists under £ -ij’ 
tlic monastery and campanile of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these substruc- Jr? . . 
tures carried the temple of Claudius, built by Vespasian 
(Suet. Vesp. 9). 

The so-called temple of Mioqrva Medica (" Nympheum " on Man) 
on the eastern slope of the Esquiline (so nametf from a statue found 
in it), a curiously planned building, with central decagonal domed 
liall. probably belonged to the palace of Gallicnus (263-68). Some¬ 
what similar ruins beside the neighbouring basilica of S. Croce 
formed port of the Sessorium, a palace on the Esquiline. The 
remains on the Quirinal, in the Coionna gardens, of massive marble 
entablatures richly sculptured were formerly thought to belong to 
Aurellan's great temple of the Sun, but it now appears certain that 
they belong to the very extensive thermae of Constantine, part of 
the site of which is now occupied by the Quirinal palace and neigh¬ 
bouring buildings.’ 

The excavations of recent years have brought to light, and in 
many cases destroyed, a large number of domestic buildings; 
tliese discoveries are recorded in the Notitie digit Scavi _ . ^ 
and the Bull. Comm. Arch. Bom. The extensive cutting v”*” 
away of the Tiber bank for the new embankment exposeo 
some very ornate houses near the Villa Farnesina, richly decorated 
with marble, fine wall-paintings, and stucco reliefs, equal in beauty 
to any works of the kind that have ever been found. These are now 
exhibited in the Museo delle Terme, but the bouses themselves liave 
been destroyed. The laying out of the new Quirinal and Esquiline 
quarters has also exposed many fine buildings. Some remains on 
the Esquiline have been supposed (without much probability) to 
belong to the villa of Maecenas. A very remarkable vaulted room, 
decorated witli paintings of plants and landscapes, has been shown 
to be a greenhouse ; ‘ at one end is an apse with a series of step-like 
stages for flowers. This one room has been preserved, though the 
rest of the villa has been destroyed ; it is on the road leading from 
S. Maria Maggiore to the Latcran. The walls are a very fine speci¬ 
men of tufa opus reticulatum, unmixed witli brick, evidently of the 
early imperial period. Among the numerous buildings discovered 
in the Horti Sallustiani near the Quirinal was a very fine house of 
the ist century a.d., in concrete faced with brick and opus reticu- 
latum. It bad a central circular domed ball, with many rooms and 
staircases round it, rising four storeys high. This house was set in 
the valley against a din of the Qairinal, so that the third floor is 
level with the upper part of the hill. It is nearly on the line of the 
Servian wall, which etood here at a higher level on the edge of the 
cliff. This park was laid out by the historian Sallust, and remained 
in the possession of bis family until the reign of Tiberius, when it 
became imperial property ; it was used as a residence by Nero 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 47) and otber emperors til] the 4th century.* In 
1884, near the Porta S. Lorenzo, a long line of bouses was discovered 
during the making of a new road. Some of these were of afiu 
rcItcMalum of the ist century n.c.; others bad the finest kind of 


‘ See Palladio (Tsmu dti Romani, London, 1732), who givet the 
plan of this enormous bnilding, now wholly bidden or destroyed. 

* Bull. Inst. (1875), ^9-96: see also Butt, Comm, Aftk, '{1874). 
137 if., pis. xL-zviii. 

* During excavations made here in 1876, lead pipes were found 
inscribed with the name of the estate, the imperial owner 
(Severus Alexander), and the plumber who made the m -lOKTOIt'VM, 
SALLVBTIAMOK . IMP.Smu. AUmilBBI. A «0 , MAXVTVS ^ 
MANBS. FBCrr. (C. 7 .L. xv. 7349), 
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brick-bcing, probably of the time of Nero; all had teen richly 
decorated with marble linings and mosaics. The line of the 
street was parallel to that of tlie later Aurclian wall, which at 
this part was built against tlie back of this row of houses. At 
the ume time, behind the line of houses were uncovered fine 
iieperino and tufa piers of the aqueduct rebuilt by Augustus, 
one arch of which forms the Porta S. Lorenzo. These interesting 
remains have all been completely destroyed. A fine house of 
the end of the ist century a.d., with richly decorated walls, was 
exposed in June 1884 against the slope of the Quirinal, near the 
Palazzo Colonna ; it was immediately destroyed to make room for 
new buildings. 

The praetorian camp was fir.st made pennanent and .surrounded 
with a strong wall by the emperor Tiberius (Suet. Ttb. 37). Owing 
to the camp being included in the line of the Aurclian 
f'****'" wall, a great part of it still exists; it is a very interesting 
laacoap. gpecimen of early imperial brick-facing. The wall is only 
iz to 14 ft. high, and has thinly scattered battlements, at intervals 
of 20 ft. The north-east gate {Porta Prtnctpalis Dextra) is well 
preserved; it had a tower on each side, now greatly reduced in 
height, in which arc small windows with arched heads moulded 
in one slab of terra-cotta. The brick-facing is very neat and 
regular.—the bricks being abont ij in. thick, witli J-in. joints. 
On the inside of the wall are rows of small rooms for the 
guards. Part of the Porta Practoria also remains. This camp 
was dismantled by Constantine, who removed its inner walls; 
the outer ones were left because they formed part of the Aurclian 
circuit. The presint wall is nearly three times the height of 
the original camp wall. The upper part was added when 
Aurclian included it in his general circuit wall round Rome. 
I'ho superior neatness and beauty of Tiberius’s brick-facing make 
it easy to distinguish where his work ends and that of the later 
emperors begins. Owing to the addition of the later wall it 
requires some care to trace the rows of liatticmeiils which bcloni; 
to the camp. 

The I’antheon is the most pcrfeel among existing clas.sical build¬ 
ings in Rome. The inscription on the frieze of tiie portico (M . 

AGRIPPA. L. F. COS. TERTIVM. FECIT) refers to a bnild- 
erected by Agrippa in 27 n.c., consecrated to Ihe 
divinities of the Julian house (Mars, Venus, ete ) under the name 
I’antheiim (“ all-holy "); cl. Dio Ca.ss. liii. 27; Plin. tt.N. xxxvi. .13. 
Tt was sometimes used as the meeting-place of the Fratres Arvaics 
before they began to meet in the temple of Concord {C l.I., v. 2041). 
Pliny mentions the scnlptiire by the Atlienian Diogenes which 
lulomed it. and it-s capitals and ildmo covering of Syracusan bronze 
(xxxiv. 7). It was long supposed that the present rotunda was the 
I’anthcon of Agrippa; but this was destroyed in the great lire of 
A.u. 80 (Oros. 7. 12 ; Hieron. Abr. 2127) ; and recent investig.a- 
'tiuns have shown lli.at the rotunda is a work of Hadrian's reign, 
bucks of that period having been Imind in all parts of the building 
Isxcavations have made it probable that the site of the rotunda was 
previously occupied by an open piazza, who.se pavement of coloured 
tnaroles has been discovered tvnealh the flooring, ami that Agrippa'ti 
I’antheon covered the present piazza and faced southward. The 
present jwrtico has been recon.structed ; it is probable that Agrippa's 
portico had ten columns in the front. The ceiling of fhc portico too 
w.as of bronze, supported by hollow bronze girders,* which remained 
till Urban Vlfl. melted them to make cannon for S. Angelo; the 
bronze weighed 450.0™) Hi. The bronze tiles of the dome were 
stolen long before by Cunstans 11 ., in (>()3, but on their way to 
Constantinople they were seized by the Saracens. The portico has 
eight colums on the front and tlirce on the sides, all grande monoliths 
except the restored ones on the cast side,—sixteen In all. The 
capitals arc Corinthian, of white marble ; the tympanum (drriif) of 
the pediment was filled with bronze reliefs of the battle of the gods 
and the giants.* The walls of the circular part, nearly 20 ft. thick, 
are of solid tufa concrete, thinly faced with brick. The enormous 
dome. 142 ft. 6 in. in span, is cast in concrete made of pumice-stone, 
pozzolana and lime; being one solid mass, it covers the build¬ 
ing like a shell, free from any lateral thrust at the haunches. 
On the face of the concrete is a system of superimposed relieving 
arches in brick. These no longer possess any constructive value, 
but were designed to preserve the stability of the dome whilst the 
concrete became firmly set. Round the central opening or hypae- 
thrum still remains a ring of enriched mouldings in gilt bronze, the 
only bit left of the bronze which once covered the whole dome. The 
lower storey of the circular part and the walls of the projecliiig 
terttco were covered with slabs of Greek marble ; a great part of tlie 
latter still remains, enriched with Corinthian pilasters and band.s 
of sculptured ornament. The two upper storeys of drum were 
covered ontside with hani stucco of pounded marble. Inside the 
whole was lined with a [peat variety of rich oriental marbles. This 
magnificent interior, divided Into two orders by an entablature 
supported on columms and pilasters, has been much Injnred by 


' K dn^wlng of this interesting bronze work, by G. A, Dosio, is 
ftreserved’ln we tJffisi at Florence (No. I02t). 

* OB the aithitraye is cut an tnseriptlon recording the lestoration 
4 lt|be Pantheon by Severus in tax. 
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alteration.* About 608 the Pantheon was given by Phocas to 
Boniface IV. who consecrated it as the church of S. Maria ad 
Martyres. In t88i-82 the destruction of a row of houses 
behind the Pantheon exposed remains of a grand hall with 
richly sculptured entablature on Corinthian columns, part 
of the great thermae of Agrippa, which extend beyond the 
Via della Ciambella. A great part of the thermae appew from the 
brick stamps to belong to an extensive reconstruction in the reign 
of Hadrian * (see Baths). 

Close by the Pantheon is the church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, 
which stands (as its name records) on or near the site of a temple to 
Minerva Chalcidica (Plan, No. 12J. probably founded by Pompey tlic 
Great, c. Oo u.c. (PUn. N.N. vii. 97), and restored by Doimtian. 
Adjoining this were temples to Isis and Serapis, a cult which became 
veiy popular in Rome m the time of Hadnan ; large quantities of 
sculpture, Egypto-Roman in style, have been found on this site at 
many diflerent times.* 

Several of the barracks {excubitoria) of the various cohorts of the 
vigilrs or firemen have teen discovered in various parts of Rome. 
That of the first cohort (Plan, No. 29) is buried under the 
Palazzo Savorelli; that of Ihe second (Plan, No. 30) was * 

on the Esquiline, near the so-called temple of Minerva 
Medica : that ol the third (Plan, No. 31) was near the baths of 
Diocletian. The most perfect is that of the seventh cohort (Plan, 
No. 34). near S. Crisogono in Trastevere, a handsome house of the 
2iul century, decorated with mosaic floors, wall-paintings, &C.* 

The excavations made iu exposing the ancient church of S. 
Clemente brought to light inleresliiig remains of diHerent periods ; 
drawings arc given by Miillooly, SI C'lrmnil amt liix Basilica (iSfip). 
and I)e Rossi, Bull. Atch:Crisi. (1803), 28. 

Some remains exist ol the Golden House of Nero, which, including 
its parks, lakes, &e., covered an incredibly large space of ground, 
extending from the Palatine, over the Velia and the site 
of the temple of Venus and Rome, to the Fsqudme, filling „ , 

the great valley between the Caelian and the Esquiline 
where the Colosseum statids. and re.iching lar over the 
Esquiline to the great reservoir now called the " Sette Sale.” No 
other extravagances or cruelties of Nero appear to have offended 
the Roman people so much as the erection ol this enormous palace, 
which must have blocked up many important roads and occu¬ 
pied the site of a whole populous quarter. 11 was partly to make 
restitution for this enormous theft of land that Vespasian and Titus 
destroyed the GoUleii House and built the Colos.seum and Thermae 
of Titus on part of its site. .Adjoining the baths of Titus were those 
built on a much larger scale by Trajan. Under the siibslructions 
ol the.se extensive remains of the Golden House still exist; ’ and at 
one point, at a lower level still, pavements and foundations remain 
of one of the numerous houses destroyed by Nero to clear the site. 
The great bronze colossus ol Nero, 120 ft. high (Suet. Nero, 31), 
which stood in one of the porticos of the Golden House, was moved 
by Vespasian, with head and attributes altered to those of ,ApoIlo 
(Helios), on to the Velia; and it was moved again by lladriab, 
when the temple of Rome was built, on to the basewhicfi still exists 
near the Colosseum. Several coins show (his colossus by Ihc side 
of the Colosseum. 

Under the Palazzo Doria, the church of S. Maria in Via Lata, 
and other neighbouring buildings extensive remains exist of a 
_ great porticus, with long rows of travertine piers ; this 

j 11 building is designated on fragments of the marble plan 
with the words SAEPT.. . LIA. This must bo the 
Saepta Julia, begun by Julius Caesar, and completed by Agrippa 
iu 27 u.c., os the voting place for the Comitia Centuriata, divided 
into compartments, one for each century. The building contained 
rostra, and was also used for gladiatorial shows. Under the later 
empire it became a bazaar and resort of slave-dealers. 

That curiously planned building on the Esquiline, in the new 
Piazza Vit. Emmanucle, where the k>-caHed trophies of Martas once 
were placed (see Du Pf-rac. Vestigj, pi. 27). is one of the numerous 
castella or reservoirs from which the water of the various aqueducts 
was distributed in the quarters they were meant to supply, and 
may perhaps be identifira with the Nymphacum Alexandri built 


* The bronze, door is not in its present form antique, having been 
recast by order of Pins IV. 

* The plan of the whole group, includinjg tho Pantheon, is given 
by Palladio {op. cU.), The recent discoveries arc given byXanciani, 
Not. d. Scan (1882), p, 357, with a valuable plu. tee also Geymtiller, 
Documents iuidits sur us Thermss i'Agrippa (Lausanne, >883); 
Beltrami and Armanini, II Pauteon (1898); Dam, Baukunst itr 
Itumer, ed. 2, pp. 530 ff.; Rivoira, Xivtsla di Aoma (1910), p. 412. 

* See Lanciani in Bull. ComM. Arch. Rtm, (18B3), and Manicchi, 
ibid. (1896); Fea, Miscell. ccliv. 112. Pan of the Smpenm is shown 
on fragments of the marble plan, which have been pieced together 
bv Huelsen (Jordan, Topoeraphia dtr Sladt Rom. i. 3. pi- *.)• 

•See Visconti. La slasioue delUt Coorte VII. df VigiU (t867). 

* See De Romanis, Le anfiche earners esquRius (1822). Tt should 
be noted that the paintings said to have belonged to the baths of 
Titus really decorated the G^en House, over which the baths of 
Titus and Trajan were bnilt. 
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by Severoa Alexander at the termination oi his Alexandrine aque¬ 
duct, opened in 215 (see Hist. Am. Sev. AUx. 25). But the marble 
trophies now set at the top of the CapitoUne steps bear a quarry 
mark which shows them to be of the time of Domitian : it consists 
of the following inscription, now not visible, as it is cut ou the 
under part— imp . DOM. AVC. germ . per . CHREZ. UB.« Cs 

Places of Amusement. 

The Circus Maximus (see CiRcos) occupied the Vallis Murcia* 
lietween the Palatine and the Aventine. Its first rows of seats, 
which were of wood, are said to have been made under 
vmiiset. Tarquins (Liv. i. 26, 35: Dionvs. iii. 6S). Per¬ 
manent carceres were set up in 329 b.c. and restored in 174 B,c, 
(Liv. viii. 20, xli. 27), In the reign of Julius Caesar it was rebuilt 
with (for the first time) lower seats of stone (Pkn. H.H. xxxvi. toe), 
the upper being still of wood (Suet. Coes. 39); Uionysius (iii. 68) 
describes it as it was after this rebuilding. It was further ornamented 
with marble by Augustus, Claudius and other emperors. The 
wooden part was burnt in the great fire of Nero, and again under 
Domitian ; it was considerably enlarged by Trajan, and lastly 
it was restored by Constantine, In its later state it had a marble 
fafade with three external tiers of arches with engaged columns, 
and (inside) sloping tiers of marble seats, supported on concrete 
raking vaults (Plin. Paiteg. 51). A great part of these vaults 
existed in the i6th century, and is shown by Du P6rac. It is said 
by Pliny (H.N. xxxvi. 102)—if the text bo not corrupt—to have 
held 250,000 spectators, while the Regionary Catalogues give the 
number of seats as 485,000 ; but Ilueisen has shown (Bull. Comm. 
Arch: 1894, 42t A ) IhRt fix’ figures arc much exaggerated and must, 
moreover, be interpreted, not of the number of spectators, but of 
the length of the tiers exprcssetl in feet. The end with the carceres 
was near the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin.* Some of its sub¬ 
structures, with remains of very early tufa structures on the Palatine 
side, still exist below the church of S. Anastasia (see Plan of Palatine). 
The obelisk now in the Piazza del Popolo was set on the spina by 
Augustus, and that now in the Latcran piazza by Constantins It. 
The Circus Flaminius in the Campus Martins was built in 221 B.c. 
by the C. Flaminius Nepos who was killed at the Trasimene Lake 
in 217 B.c.: remains of the structure existed until the i6th century, 
when they were destroyed to build the Palazzo Mattel. In the 
middle ages its long open space was used as a rope-walk, lienee the 
name of the church called S. Caterina dci Funari. which occupies 
part of its site.* The circus of Caligula and Nero was at the foot 
of the Vatican Hill (Plin. H.N. xxxvi. 74). The modern sacristy of 
St Peter’s stands over part of its site. Tiie oltelisk on its spina re¬ 
mained standing in situ till it was moved by Fontana * for Sixtus V. 
to its present site in the centre of the piazza. The great stadium, 
foundations of which exist under most of the houses of the Piazza 
Navona (Agonalis), and especially below S. Agnese, is that built 
by Domitian and restored by Severus Alexander. That it was a 
stadium and not a circus is shown by the fact that its starting end 
Is at right angles to the sides and not set diagonally, as was always 
the case with the carceres of a circus; nor is there any trace of 
foundations of ,B spina. The best preserved circus is that built 
by Maxentius in honour of his deified son Romulus, by the Via 
Appia, 2 m. outside the walls of Rome. It was attributed to 
<^racalla till 1825, when an inscription recording its true dedication 
was found.* 

The first permanent naumachia was that constructed by Augustus 
between the foot of the Janiculan hill and the Tiber. The naumachia 
of Domitian was pulled down and the materials used to restore the 
Circus Maximus (Suet. Dorn. 5); it was perhaps restored byTrajan, 
for the remains of a naumachia built of ofms reticulatum mixed with 
brick have been discovered near the mausoleum of Hadrian. 

The first stone theatre in Rome was tliat built by Porapoy in 
34-52 B.C. (see Theatre: Homan) : it contained a temple to Venus 
Victrix, and in front of it was a great porticus, called 
Tbeatrox. Hecatostylum from its hundred columns. This is shown 
on the marble plan.* Considerable remains of the foundations 
exist between the I^za dei Satiri, which occupies the site of the 


»Sce Bruzza, in Ann. Inst. (1870), and Lenormant. Trophies ie 
Marius. Blois (1842). This once magnificent building, with the 
marble trophies in their place, is shown with much minuteness on 
a bronze medallion of Severus Alexander (see Froehner, MidaiUons 
ie I'empire. Paris, 1878, p. 169). 

' to called from a prehistoric altar to the Dea Murcia (Venus); 
Varro, L.L. v. 154- 

* Part of it is shown on a fragment of the marble plan (see Jordan, 
P.V.R.) ; it is represented on a bronze medallion of Gordian III., 
with an obelisk on the spina and three metae at each end ; in front 
are groups of snostlers and boxers (see Grueber, Rom. Med. pL xli., 
London, 1874). 

•The remains extant in the i6th century were described by 
lUgorio. Libro ielte Antiehiti (t.55.1', P- ty. 

* See his Trasportaeiane detV Obelisco Vat. (i 590). 

* Kibby, Ci'rce di CaracaUa (1825); Canina, Edifitf 4i Roma, 

5s ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 38 ; Tae. Auu. xiv. ao. 


scena, and the Via de' Giubbonari and Via del Paradiso, Adjoiaiiig 
this was the porttcus Pomptiaua. which contained the ewia tn 
Pompey, where Caesar was murdered, after which it waa walled 
up. Tue colossal statue, popularly supposed to be that of Pompey, 
at the feet of which Caesar died,* now in the Palazzo Spado, was fouaid 
in 1533 near the theatre. This theatre waa reatorra by Augustus 
(Mom. Anc. 4, 9); in the reign of Tiberius it was burnt, and its 
rebuilding was conqiletcd by Caligula. The scena was again burnt 
in.A.D. 80, and restored by Titus. According to Pliny {H.S. 
xxxvi. 115), it held 40,000 spectators ; the Re^onary Catalogues 
give the number 17,580. Huelseu estimates its capacity at 9000- 
10,000 spectators. In 1864 the colossal gilt bronze statue of Hercules, 
now in the Vatican, was found near the site of the theatre of Pompey, 
carefully concealed underground. The theatre of Marccllus is much 
more perfect ‘ complete foundations of the cunci exist under the 
Palazzo Savelli, and part of the external arcade is well preserved. 
This is built of travertine in two orders, Tuscan and Ionic, with 
delicate details, very superior to those of the Colosseum, the arcade 
of which is very similw to this in general design. This theatre 
was begun by J. Caesar, and finished by Augustus in 13 B.c., who 
dedicated it in the name of his neptew Marcmlus.* It was restored 
by Vespasian (Suet, Vesp. 19). Foundations also of the theatre 
dedicated by Cornelius mlbus in 13 B.c. {Suet. Aug. 29: Dio 
Cass. liv. 25) exist under the Monte dei Cenci: and in the Via dei 
Calderari there is a small portion of the external arcade of a porticus 
(Plan, No. 42); tlie lower storey has travertine arches with engaged 
columns, and the upper has bricR-iaced pilasters. This has been sup¬ 
posed to be the Crypla Balbi mentioned 111 the Regionory Catalogues, 
but is more probably the Porticus Minucia, built in 110 u.a An 
interesting account of the temporary theatre of M. Aemilius Scaurus. 
erected in 58 B.c.. is given by Pliny (H.N. xxxvi. 5. 113). The 
.same writer mentions an almost incredible building, which consisted 
of two wooden theatres made to revolve on pivots, so that the two 
together made an amphitheatre; this was erected by C. Curio in 
50 B.c. (H.N. xxxvi. 116). 

The first stone amphitheatre in Rome was that built by Statilius 
Taurus in the reign of Augustas. (For the Colosseum and . . 

the Amphitheatrum Castronse, sec AMPiiiTiiiiAiRE: for 
the Baths, see ttot article.) tatains. 

Arches. Columns, Tombs and Bridges. 

The earliest triumphal arches were the two erected by L. Stertinius 
(19O B.c.) in the Forum Boarium and in the Circus Maximus, out 
of spoils gained in Spain.'* In the later years of the 
empire tlicro were nearly forty in Rome. The arch 
of Titus and Vespasian on the aumma Sacra Via was erected by 
Domitian to commemorate the conquest of Judaea by Titus in his 
lather's reign. Reliefs inside the arch represent the triumphal 
procession—^Titus in a chariot, and on the other side soldiers bearing 
tlic golden candlestick, trumpets and table of protbesis, taken from 
the Jewish temple. The central part only of this monument is 
original; the sidcswcrc restored in 1823.“ Another arch in honour 
of ‘Titus had previously been built (a.d. 80) in the Circus Maximus; 
its inscription is given in the Einslcdcln MS. (C./.L. vi. 944). A 
plain travertine arch near the supposed palace of Commodus on 
the Caclian is inscribed with the names of the Consul Publius 
Cornelius Dolabclla (a.d. to) and of the flamen martialis, C. Junius 
Silanus. It may have originally been used to carry the Aqua 
Marcia ; in later times the Aqua Claudia passed over it. The so- 
called arch of Drusus the Porta Appia Mso carries the spccus of 
an aqueduct—^that built by Caracalla to supply his great thermae. 
Its composite capitals show, however, that it is later than the time 
of Drusus, and it was very possibly the work of Trajan. Adjoining 
the church of S. Giorgio in Velabro a rich though coarsely decorated 
marble gateway with flat lintel still exists—built, as its inscriptioD 
records, in honour of Severus and his sons by the argentarii (bankers 
and silversmiths) and other merchants of the Forum Boarium in 204. 
It formed an entrance from the Forum Boarium into the Velabrum. 
'Tbe figure of Geta in the reliefs and his name have been erased by 
Csirecalla; the sculpture is poor both in design and execution (see 
Bull. Inst., 1867, p. Z17, and 1871, p. X33). Close by is a quadruple 
arch, set at the intersection oi two roads, such as was called by the 


* See Fea, Rom. Ant. Ixviii. 57, for an account oi its discovery. 

* Suet, Aug. 29, See Mou. Aue. 4,22: “ Tbeatrym . ad . ssedesu. 
ApoIUnis. in . solo . magna . ex . pute . a . [privatis.] empto . 
feci. qvod. tvb. nomine. M. Maroeui. geneti. rme]i. esset." The 
temple of Apollo here named was one of the most ancient and highly 
venerated in Rome; it was dedicated to the Delphic Apollo in 
431 B.C. by Co. Julias (Liv. iv. 25); meetings of the Senate wmre 
held in it; and it contained many fine works of art—an ancient 
cedar-wood stetue of ApoUo (PUn. H.N. xiU. ii) and the ceiebinted 
statues of the slaughter of the Nioblds by iWitelet or Scopus 
(PUn. H.N. xxxvi. 28), of which many ancient copiM sxiit 

'* Liv. xxxiii. 27. 

This arch ie theearttest known example of the sorcaSedGoopoMte 
order, a modification of Corinthian in whkh the e o mb hi e 

tonic volutsa srith Corinthian acanthus kavss: hi oOwr ttnaoum 
it follows tbe CcH^ithisn ovder. 
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SoBHUif An arch oi Janus Quadrilrons. Though partly built of 
eoHior fragments, it is late in style, and may be the Arcus Con- 
■tantini mentioned in the Xlth region. The finest existing arch 
is that by the Colosseum erected by Constantine. It owes, however, 
Kttle of its beauty to that artistically degraded period. Not only 
most of its reliefs but its whole design and many of its arcbitccturEd 
features were stolen front an earlier arch erected by Trajan as an 
entrance to his forum (see above). The arch of Claudius, built in 
41 to commemorate his supposed victories in Britain, stood across 
file Via l,ata (modern Corso) in the Piazza Sciarra. Its exact 
nosition is shown in Bult.Comm. Arch. Rom., 1878, pi. iv. Its remains 
were removed in the middle of the i6th century,' and nothing now 
is left but half its inscription, preserved in the garden of the Uarberini 
palace. It is shown on both aurei and denaru of Claudius, with 
an attic inscribed DE BRITAMNIS, and surmounted by a quadriga 
and trojihies. A little to the N. of the Piazza Coioiinu was an 
arch popularly called the Arco di Portogallo, destroyed in i6<>5, 
whose reliefs arc now in the Palazzo dei Conservntori. They appear 
to date from the reign of Hadrian, but may have boon used at a 
later time to decorate this arch. An arch also stood opposite 
S. Maria in Via Lata until 1498, which was probably erected by 
Diocletian in a.p. 303. The central part of the once triple arch of 
Gallienus still exists on the E.squilinc ; it took the place of the ancient 
Porta Esquiliiia ol the Servian wall. It is built of travertine, is 
simple in design, with coarse details, and has an inscription on its 
attic. The two side arches and pediment over the centre existed 
in the Kith century, and are shown in the Mantuan oil-painting 
of Rome,* and in several antiquarian works of the lOth century. 
The inscription {C.I. 1 -. vi. 110&) records that it was erected m 
honour oi Gallienus and his wife Solonina by Aurelius Victor.’ 

The column of Antoninus Pius was a monolith of red granite, 
erected after his death by his adopted sons M. Aurelius and L. 

Verus. One fragment of it is preserved in the Vatican 
eolumoM. interesting (piarry in.scription, recording that it 

was cut in the ninth year ol Trajan's reign, under the supervision 
of Dioscurus and the architect Aristides. The rest of its fragments 
wore used by Pius VI. to repair the obelisk of Monte Citorio, set 
up by Augukus in the Campus Martins as the gnomon of a sundial 
(Plin. H.N. xxxvi. yz). The marble pedestal of the Antonine 
column is now in the Vatican ; it lias reliefs representing the 
apotheosis of Faustina and Antoninus Pius, and the iecursio eiiuilum 
which formed part of tlic funeral ceremony. This and the column 
of M. Aurelius were both surmounted by colossal portrait statues 
of gilt bronze. The column of M. Aurelius is very similar in size 
and design to that of Trajan. Its spiral reliefs represent victories 
in Germany from 171-175, arranged in twenty tiers. Like the 
eolumn of Trajan, it is exactly 100 Roman ft. high, without the 
.pedestal. The pedestal was originally much higher than at present, 
but is now partly burierl; it is shown by Gamucci, Du Pfcrac and 
other 16th-century writers. This column stood in front of a temple 
to M. Aurelius, and within a great peribolus, forming a forum 
aimllar to that of Trajan, though much smaller; the remains of this 
temple, amongst other buildings, probably form the elevation now 
called Monte Citorio.* 

For the catacombs, see Catacombs; for obelisks, sec Obelisk 
and Rgvpt. 

The prehistoric cemeteries of Rome are described above ( Prehistoric 
Some). Few tombs exist of the Roman period earlier than the ist 
_ . centuryB.c.,—probably owing to the great extension of the 

TMBBs. gu beyond the Servian limits, which thus obliterated the 
earlier burial-places. The tomb of the Cornelii Scipiones is the most 
important of early date which still exists. It is excavated in the 
tula rock at the nde of the Via Appia, outside the Porta Cnpena. 
Interments of the Scipio family went on heie for about 400 years, 
additional chambers and passages being excavated from time to time. 
The peperino sarcophagus 01 Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus 
(Liv.x. la, 13). consul in 398 b.c., is now in the Vatican ; its inscrip¬ 
tion, in rode Saturnian verse, is one of the most important existing 
specimens of early Latin epigraphy. Many other inscribed slabs 
were found In the 17th century, covering the locnti in which lay the 
bodies of later members of the family. Those now existing in the 
tomb are modern copies.* ’ This bnrial-placr of the Scipios is unlike 
those of other families, owing to the gens Cornelia keeping up the 
early custom of interment without burning ; thus stone sarcophagi 
or loculi (rock-cut recesses) were required instead of mere pigeon- 
htdes to hold the cinerary urns. The tomb of M. Bibulus, a few 
yards outside the Porta Fontinalis, and remains of two recently 


• See Vacca, op. Fea. Misc. p. 67. 

• Reproduced by De Rossi in his PtanU di Roma Atderiori al 
St. Xl’I. (1879). 

• See Bellori, Vrttres Arcus (1690). showing some now destroyed ; 
and Rossini, Archi Trieufoli (1833^ 

*On the Antonine column see Petersen in Amelung’s Katalog 
der valicamschsu Scuiplureu, i. p. 883 ■ on that of M. Aurelius sec 
Di* MsmeussM*, by Petersen, v. Domosxewski and ^derini 
(Munich. tSoG). 

- * The inKfiptions are given InC.f.L.i. 39-39—vi. 1384-94. On 
MtMVlier ones see WoelfRin. Milnchetirr SiltungRperiehle (tRpzj.lSSff. 


discovered during the destruction of the Aurelian towers at the 
Porta Salara, date from about the middle of the ist century b.c., as 
does also the curious tomb of the baker Eurysaces outside the Porta 
Maggiore. In 1863 an interesting tomb of the Sempronia gens* 
was discovered on the Quirinal, below the royal palace, near the site 
of the Porta Salutaris. It is of travertine, with a rich entablature 
and frieze sculptured with the Greek honeysuckle ornament (see 
Bull. Comm. Arch., 1876, 126, pi. xii.). This also is of the last years 
of the republic. 

The mausoleum of Augustus, built 28 B.c., stood in the north 
part of the Campus Martins, between the Tiber and the Via Fiaminia. 

It is a massive cylindrical structure of concrete, faced with „ _ 

opus rettculalum ; according to Strabo, this was faced with'" ' 
" white stone," i.e. travertine; inside was a scries of radiating 
chambers, in plan like a wheel. On the top was a great mound of 
earth, planted with trees and flowers (Tac. Ann. iii. 9). In the 
middle ages it was converted into a fortess by the Colonna, which was 
destroyed in 1167. In the 16th century the central portion was 
occupied by a garden.’ Only the bare core exists now, with its 
fine opus rctieulatum, best seen in the court of the Palazzo Valdam- 
brini. The inside is concealed by modern seats, being now used as 
a concert-hall (Anfiteatro Chorea). The sepulchral inscription in 
honour of Augustus, engraved on two bronze columns at tliocntrance, 
is preserved to ns by its copy at Ancyra (7.®.). It reconls an almost 
incredible amount of building: in addition to the long list of build¬ 
ings mentioned by name Augustus says, DVO.ET.OCTAGIHTA. 
TEMPLA . DEVM. IK. VRBB . CONSVL. SEXTVM . REFECI. The 
first burial in the mausoleum of Augustus was that of M. Claudius 
Marcelliis (died 23 B.c.), and it continued to be the imperial tomb 
till the death of Nerva, a.d. 98, after whose interment tliere was no 
more room. 

The mausoleum of Hadrian, built by that emperor as a substitute 
forthatbuilt by Augustus, and dedicated in a.d. 138 by his successor, 
was a large circular building on a square podium ; its walls, oi 
enormous thickness, were of tufa faced with Parian marble and 
surrounded by a colonnade with rows of statues,—a work of the 
greatest magnificence. The splendour of the whole is described by 
Procopius (Bfll. Goth. i. 22), who mentions its siege by the Goths, 
when the defenders hurled statues on to the heads of the enemy. 
In the 7th century the church of S. Angelas inter Nubes was built 
on its summit, and all through the middle ages it served as a papal 
fortress. The interior chambers are still well preserved, but its 
outside has been so often wrecked and refaced that little of the 
original masonry is visible.' 

Several of the grander sepulchral monuments of Rome were built 
in the form of pyramids. One of these still exists, included in the 
Aurelian wall, by the Porta Ostiensis. It is a pyramid of 
concrete,! 18 feet high, faced with blocks of white marble. 
and contains a small chamber decorated with painted 
stucco. An inscription in large letters on the marble^”"”*' 
facing records that it was built as a tomb for C. Cestius, a praetqr, 
tribune of the people, and septemvir of the epuloncs (officials who 
supervised banquets in honour of the gods). It was erected, 
according toCcstius's will, by his executors, in the space of 330 dasm. 
It dates from the time of Augustus* (see Falconieri. in Nardini, 
Roma A mica. iv. p. i, ed. 1818-20). Another similar pyramid, 
popularly known as the tomb of Romulus, stood between the mau¬ 
soleum of Hadrian and I he basilica of St Peter. It was destroyed 
at the close of the isth century, during the rebuilding of the long 
bridge which connects the former building with the Vatican. 

The earliest bridge was a wooden drawbridge called the Pons 
Sublicius from the piles {suhlicae) on which it was built. The 
river being an important part of the defence of Rome from „ ^ 
the Aventine to the Porta Flumentana (see plan of Servian ‘"™***- 
wall, fig. 8). no permanent bridges were made till the Romans were 
strong enough not to fear attacks from without. The Pons Sublicius 
had a sacred character, and was always restored in wood, even in tlic 
imperial period." Its exact site is doubtful, but it must be placed 
some distance below the Ponte Rotto. The first stone bridge was 
begun in 179 B.c. and completed in 142 B.c., when the conquest of 
Etruria and the defeat of Hannibal had put an end to fears of 
invasion ; it was called the Pons Aemilius, after the pontifex maxi- 
mus “ M. Aemilius Lepidus, its founder. It was also called Pons 


• This is shown by an inscription (C.I.L. vi. 26152) found on the 
siteinthe 17th century. 

* See Du Pirac’s Veslifi. pi. 36, which shows the garden on the top. 

• On the mausoleum of Hadrian, see Borgatti, Caste! S. Angelo 
(1890). 

* Near the tomb of Ceatius is that extraordinary mound of pot¬ 
sherds called Monte Testaccio. These areimostly fragments of large 
amphorae, not piled up at random, but carefully stacked, with 
apertures at intervals for ventilation. It has been shown by Dressel 
{Ann. deir Inst., 1878. 118 if.; C.I.L. xv. p. 493) that damaged or 
imperfect vessels were thus disposed of. 

" Varro, L.L. v. 83 : Ov. Ftsst. v. 633 ; Toe. Hist. L 86 ; 
Kff« A nfaxiKi Pii, 8. 

** The bridges were specially under the care of the pontifex moza- 
mua, at least till the later years of the republic (Varro, L.T. v. 83)1 
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Lapideus, to distinguish it from the wooden Sublicinn bridge. The 
modem Ponte Rotto represents this bridge ; but the existing arches 
are mainly medieval. An ancient basalt-paved road still exists, 
leading to the bridge from the Forum Boarium. The Pons Fabricius 
united the city and the island (Insula Tiberina).' The bridge 
derived its name from L. Fabricius. a curator viarum in 62 b.c. ; its 
inscription, twice repeated, is l,. FABRICIVS . C . F . CVR . VIAR . 
FACIVNDVM. COERAVIT. Like the other existing bridges, it is 
built of great blocks of peperino and tufa, with a massive facing 
of travertine on both sides. Corbels to support centering were 
built in near the springing of the arches, so that they could be 
repaired or even rebuilt without a scaffolding erected in the 
river-bed. The well-preserved Pons Cestius. probably named 
after L, Cestius. praefectus urbi in 46 B.c., unites the island and 
the Janiculan side ; on the marble parapet is a long inscription re¬ 
cording its restoration in 370 by Gratian, Valentinian, and Valens.« 
fhe next bridge, Ponte Sisto, is probably on the site of an ancient 
bridge called in the Notitia Pons Aurelius. Marliano gives an 
inscription (now lost) which recorded its restoration in the time of 
Hadrian. About 100 yards above this bridge liave been found the 
remains of sunken piers, which are proved by an inscription {C.I.L. 
vi- 3 * 545 ) *0 have belonged to the Pons Agrippae, not otherwise 
known. The Pons Aelius was built in 134 by Hadrian, to connect 
his mausoleum with the Campus Martins ; it is still well preserved, 
and is now called the Ponte S. Angelo (see Dante, [ti/ernn, xviii. 
2H-33)- If had eight arches, of which the three in the centre were 
higher than the rest, so that the road sloped on both sides. The 
material is peperino. with travertine facings. Its inscription, now 
lost, is given in the Einaiedeln MS.—IMP.CAESAR.DIVI.TRAIANI. 
PARTHICI . FILIVS . DIVI. NERVAE. NEPOS. TRAIAMVS. HADRI- 
ANVS. AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIE. POT. XVIIII. COS. Ill. P. P. FECIT. 
The Pons Aelins is shown on coins of Hadrian. A little below It are 
the foundations of another bridge, probably the Pons Neronianus 
of the Mirabitia, called also Vaticanus, built probably by Nero 
as a way to his Vatican circus and the Horti Agrippinae. At the 
foot of the Aventine, near the Marmorata, are the remains of 
piers which seem to have belonged to the Pons Probi, mentioned in 
the Notitia. It is uncertain whether this bridge is to be identiffed 
with the Pons Theodo.sii, which was built in a.d. 381-387 (Symm. 
lip. 4, 70, 2 ; 5, 76, 3), and is mentioned in the Mirahilia.’ 

Regiones of Augustus. 

In spite of the extensive growth of the city under the republic 
no addition was made to the four regiones of Servius till the 
reign of Augustus, who divided the city and its suburbs 
redoes." into fourteen regiones. Tlie lists in the Notitia and 
Curiosum are the chief aids in determining the limits 
of each, which in many cases cannot be done with any exact- 
ne.sa (see Preller, Die Regionen der Stadi Rom (1846) and Urlich's 
Codex Topagraphicus (Wurzburg, 1871)). Each regio was 
divided into vici or parishes, each of which formed a religious 
liody, with its aedicula larum, and had magistri vicorum. 
The smallest regio (No. II.) contained seven vici, the largest 
(No. XIV.) seventy-eight. 

The list is as follows:— 

I . Porfo Capena, a narrow strip traversed by the Appiau Way; it 

extended beyond the walls of Aurelian to the brook Almo. 

II. Caikmonlium, the Caelian Hill. 

III. Isis St Ssrapis. included the valley of the Colosseum and the 

adjoining part of the Esquiline. 

IV. Temphm Pads, included the Volia, part of the Cispius, most 

of the Subura, the fora of Nerva and Vespasian, the 
Sacra Via, and also bnildings along the north-east side of 
the Forum Magnum. 

V. Esquiliae, north part of the Esquiline and the Viminal. 

VI. AUtt Ssmita, the Quirinal as far as the praetorian camp. 

VII, Via Lata, the valley bounded on the west by the Via Lata, 
and by the neighbouring hills on the east. 

VKO. Forum Romanum, also included the imperial fora and the 
Capitoline hill. 

IX. Ctrciu Ftaminius, between the Tiber, the Capitol, and the 
Via Flaminia. 

X. Palatium, the Palatine hill. 

XI. Circus Maximus, the valley between the Palatine and tiie 

Aventine, with the Velabnim and Forum Boarium. 

XII. Pisdua Publica, the eastern part of the Aventine, and the 

districts south cd and beyond the Via Appia, incinding the 
sits of Caracalla's thermae. 


* Livy fii. 5) gives the fable of the formation of this island from the 
Tarquins' com, cut from the Campus Martius and thrown into the 
river. 

* The two stone bridges connecting the ieland with the right and 
left banks took the place of earlier wo^en etrueturee. 

■ See Maymhafer, DU BrMtsu im oAm Rom, tSB}. 


XUI. Avstiiittus, the hill, and the bank of the Tiber below it. 

XIV. Tratis Tiberim, the whole district across the river and the 
Tiber Island.* 

The walls of Aurelian (see fig. 7), more tlian tz m, in circuit, 
enclosed almost the whole of the regiones of Augustus, the greater 
part of which were then thickly inhabited. This enormous 
work was begun in 271, to defend Rome against sudden 
attacks of the Germans and other northern races when the 
great armies of Rome were fighting in distant countries.* After the 
death of Aurelian the walls were completed by Probus In 280, and 
about a century later they were restored and strengthened by the 
Edition of gate-towers under Arcadius and Honoriiis (a.d. 403), 
ill place of the earlier gateivays of Aurelian ; this is recorded by 
existing inscriptions on three of the gates.* At many periods these 
wails suffered much more from the attacks of the Goths (Procop. 
Bell. Goth. iii. 22, 24), and were restored successively by Theodoric 
(about 500), by Belisariiis (about 560), and by various popes during 
the 8th and ijth centuries, and in fact all through the middle ages. 
A great part of the Aurelian wall still exists in a more or less perfect 
state ; but it has wholly vanished where It skirted the river, and a 
great part of its trans-Tiberine course is gone. The best-preserved 
pieces are between Porta Pinciana and Porta Solaria {in which 
breaches have lately been made for streets), and between the Lateran 
and the Amphitheatnim Castrense. The wall, of concrete, has the 
usual brick-facing and is about 12 ft. thick, with a guard’s passage 
formed in its thickness. Fig. 13 shows its plan ; on the Inside the 



Fio. 13.—Aurelian's Wall; plan showing one of the lowers 
and the passage in thickness of wall. 

passage has tall open arches, which look like those of an aqueduct, 
and at regular intervals of about 45 ft. massive square towers an- 
built, projecting on the outside of the wall, in three storeys, the to)> 
storey rising above the top of the wall. The height of the wall varies 
according to the contour of the ground ; in parts it was about 60 ft. 
high outside and 40 inside. Necessaria, supported on two travertine 
corbels, projected from the top of the wall on the outside teside 
most of the towers. The Einsiedeln MS. gives a description of the 
complete circuit, counting fourteen gates, as follows :— 

Porta S. Petri (at the Pons Aelius, destroyed) : P. Flaminia 
(replaced by P. del Popolo) ; P. Pinciana (in use); P. Salnria (now 
P. Salara): P. Nomentana (replaced by P. Pia); P. Tiburtina 
(now P. S. Lorenzo); P. Praenestina (now P. Maggiore); P. Asinaria 
(replaced by P. San Giovanni) ; P. Metrovia or Metroni (closed); 
P. Latina (closed): P. Appia (now P. S. SebastianoJ ; P. Ostiensis 
(now P. S. Paolo). On the Janiculan side, P. Portuensis (de¬ 
stroyed) ; P. Aurelia (now Porta San Pancrazio). Insides these 
there was a gate, now closed (Porta Chinsa), to the south of the 
Castra Praetoria; and in all probability a gate on the riglit bank of 
the Tiber, replaced by the modern Porta Settimiana. 

These existing gates are mostly of the time of Honorius ; each is 
flanked by a projecting tower, and some are double, with a second 
pair of towers inside. Several have grooves for a portcullis (cata- 
racltt) in the outer arch. The handsomest gate is the P, Appia. 
with two massive outer towers, three stages high, the upper semi¬ 
circular in plan. Many of the gates of Honorius have Christian 
symbols or inscriptions. The general design of all these gates is 
much the same—a central archway, with a row of windows over It 
and two flanking towers, some square, others semicircular in plan; In 
many of the gates older materials arc used, blocks of tufa, travertine, 
or marble. The doors themselves swung on pivots, the bottom ones 
let into a hole in the threshold, the upper into projecting corbela 
At many points along the line of the AnreHan wall older buildings 
form part of the circuit—near the Porta Asinaria a large piece of 


* The text of the Regionary Catalogues is printed by Richter, 
Topographis der Stadt Rom,* pp. 37* fl. 

• Vita Aurel. 21. 39 ; Zo^us, t 37, 49 ; Eutrop. ix. 13. 

*The inscriptions run thus; S,F.Q. R IMPP CABSS.O.D, IN- 
VICTISSIMIS. FRINCtFlBVS. ARCADIO . BT . HONORtO.ViCTOR- 
IBVS. AC.TRlVMPHATOnBVS SEMPER. AVOC OB INSTAVRA- 
TOS. VRBIS. ABTBRNAB. MVROS. PORTAS. AC . TVRRBE. EOBS- 
Tts. IMMBNSW. RVDBR 1 BV 8 —the test refers to honorary statnec 
erected to commemorate this work. 
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the Domus Latcrwiorum, a houst ol tin; ariJ century which ^avc its 
name to the Lateran basilica, and a little farther on, by S. Croce in 
Gcnmalemme, the Amphitheatrum Castrenso ; the latter, of about 
the end of the ist century a.d., has two tiers of arches and engaged 
columns of moulded brick on the outside. Between the P. Praencs- 
tina and the P Tiburtina comes a large castellum of the Aqua 
Tepula. The Praetorian Camp forms a great projection near the 
P. Nomentana. Lastly, the angle near the Porta Flaminia, at the 
foot of the Pmcian Hill, is formed by remains of a lofty and enor¬ 
mously massive building, faced with fine opus reticulatum of the 
ist century li e. Owing to the sinking of the foundation this is 
very much out of the perpendicular, and was known as the " mums 
tortus ” at a very early timc.‘ What this once important building 
was is uncertain. Two archways which form gates in the Aurelian 
wall arc of much earlier date. The Porta Maggiore consists of a 
grand double arch of the aqueducts Anio Novus and Claudia built 
in travertine. The Porta S. Lorenzo enclosed a single travertine 
arch, built by Augustus where the aqueduct carrying the Aqua 
Marcia, Tepula, and Julia crossed the Via Tiburtina. The inner 
gateway, built of massive travertine blocks by Uonorius, was pulled 
down by Pius TX., in 1808.“ 

Bibliography of Ancient Unman Topography .—.\mongst ancient 
writers special mention is due to Varro {l)c Lingua Latina), Dionysius 
«1 Halicarnassus [Antiquitates Bomanac). Ovid {Fasti), Vitruvius {Dr 
Architectura), Pliny the Elder (Naturalis Historia), Frontinus {De 
Aquis) and the remains of ancient commentaries on Virgil, Horace, 
Ac. The inscriptinns found in the city of Rome are contained in 
vol. VI. ol the Corpus InstriptioHum Latinarum, Many of them 
are of the highest importance for Roman topography, r.g. the 
Basis Capitotina, preserved in the Palazzo del Conservatori, a 
pedestal which once supported a statue of Hadrian, dedicated in 
A.D. 1 Jfi by the vicomagistri of five regions ; on the sides are inscrilied 
the names of the vici and tlicir officials. Vol. XV. of the C.t.L. 
contains the inscriptions stamped on tiles and wuter-pipes, wliicli 
are likewise of great importance. The Monumentum Ancyranum 
{Rrs gestae divi August!, ed.* Mommsen. 1883) reproduces the bronze 
tablets set up by Augustus on his mausoleum at Rome, and contains 
a list of the buildings which he erected or restored. The marble 
plan of Rome (Forma ttrbis Romae, ed. Jordan. 1874 ; the more 
recently discovered fragmen tshave only licen published in periodicals) 
dates from the reign of Scptimius Severn”,, who restored the building 
to which it bclongeil after the fire of 191 n.c, 'flic plan which it 
replaced was executed by order of Vespasian. Tlie scale was gener¬ 
ally 1: 250; it was oriented w'itb S.E. at the top. N.W. at the 
bottom. Buildings arc of course frequently represented on coins 
and works of art, and these may often be identified with existing 
remains. 

In the reign of Constantine the Great there was compiled a cata- 
■ logito of the principal buildings of Rome, arranged according to 
the fourteen regions of Augustus, This has been preserved in two 
recensions, one made in a.d. 334 and known as the Notitia, the second 
in or aliout a.d. 357. and known as the Curfosura urbis Romae. 
These arc called the Regionary Catalogues, and contain, besides 
lists of buildings, statistics as to the number of vici. domus, insulae, 
Ac., in each region, which arc of great value. (Sec Preller, Regionen 
dcr Sladt Rum, Jena, 1846.) 

In the middle ages, guide-books were written for the use of 
pilgrims visiting Rome. Besides giving the routes for the principal 
churches and cemeteries, they mention ancient buildings and give 
current legends regarding them. The earlu-st is the Itinerary of 
Einsiedeln, a MS. of the 8th century preserved in the monastery 
of Einsiedeln in Switzerland (see C. Huetsen. L' ItinerariodiEinsiedeln, 
1008). In the I2th century was compiled the Mirahilia urbis 
Romae, which became the foundation of later guide-books. The 
last recension is contained in a MS. of the early 1.3th century. 
These and other medieval documents are printed in Uriicbs’ Codex 
Topoifraphicus urbis Romae (1871). The Ordo Benedicti Canoniei 
(see Jo^an, Topngraphie, 11 . 1. 646, and Lanciani, Monumenti 
Anlichi, I. 437). which gives the route of papal processions, belongs 
also to the 12th century, and was perhaps written by the author 
of the Mirabilia. The Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, Paris, 1886 ; 
ed. Mommsen, in Monumenia Germaniae hislorica, vol. i.), which 
givesthe biographies of the early popes and was continued throughou t 
the middle ages, is of value as illustrating the tran-sition from pagan 
to Oiristian Rome. 

Several early views and plans of Rome exist, beginning with the 
painting by Cimabue in the upper church of S. Francesco at Assisi 
(1275). A collection of these was published by De Rossi, Pianie 
ienografiche e proipetliehe di Roma anterior! al secolo XVf, (1879). 
Many others have since come to light. (See Huelsen in Bull. Comm. 
Arch., 1892, p. 38). 

In Italian and other libraries are preserved large numbers of 


> Cf. Procop. Belt. Goth. i. 23. 

* On the walla of Anrelian, see (in addition to the genend srorks 
rmtfoned in the biWography) Nibby and Cell, Ls Mura ds Roma 
W.-2l » Quaranghi, Le Mura of Rama (1880); and espedalty Homo. 
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plans and drawings from ancient remains by the architects of 
the 15th and later centuries, e.g. Bramantino, Fra Giocondo, the 
members of the families of Sangallo and Peruzzi, Pirro, lagorio, 
Palladio, &c. These are of immense value, since the monuments 
which they drew have to a large extent been destroyed. Un¬ 
fortunately they are not always trustworthy, especially those of 
Ligorio. The drawings at Florence have been indexed by Ferri; 
amongst recent publications may be noted those of the Codex 
Escorialensis by Fgger (Vienna, 1905), and of a sketch-book, pro¬ 
bably by A. Coner, in the Soane Museum by Dr. Ashby, in Papers 
of the British School at Rome, vol. ii. (1903). Amongst the printed 
works of the early Italian architects may be named Palladio, 
Architettura (Venice, 1542), and Terme dci Romani (London, 1732), 
Scrliu, Architettura (Venice, 1545), and Laliacco, Architettura ed 
Antichiti, (Rome 1557). Engravings of ancient remains in Rome 
have been published in great numbers since the 16th century ; the 
most important of the earlier collections are the Speculum Romanae 
A/as»i/ii<’«(iao,aseriesextendingoverraany yearsin the i6th century, 
and Du Pirac's Vestigi di Roma (1575). To the 18th century belong 
the etchings of Piranesi, published in several volumes, and still 
reproduced from the copper-plates by the Calcografia. 

The literature of Roman topography would in itself fonn a largo 
library ; the best bibliographical guide is Mau's Katalog der Biblio- 
thch des h, deutschen archdologischen Instituls in Rom (1900). The 
earliest modern work which can be called scientific is Flavio Biondo’s 
Roma instaurata, written under F.ugenius IV. (1431-1447), first 
dated edition, 1479. Biondo's work was based on the study of 
ancient literary authorities; be was followed in his method and 
results by the scholars of the 15th and early ifith centuries, e.g. 
Pozzo, Leo Battista ,\lberti and Andrea Fulvio.’ In the 16th century 
the study of ancient remains took its place beside that of ancient 
literature. Marliatii, who had followed Biondo in the first edition 
of his Antiquar urbis Romae topogiapkia (1538), issued a second 
edition in 1544. which contained plans and illustrations. Fur more 
than a century his book formed the foundation uiioii which such 
writers as Fauno, G. Fabricius. Mnuro, Panviiiius, Ac., raised their 
works. Unfortunately the Regionary Catalogues were largely 
interpolated during this period, and published in this form by 
Panvinius. In 1066 Famiano Nardini’s Roma autica appeared, 
based upon the interpolated version ol the Regionary Catalogues ; 
this was productive of disastrous errors, many of wfiich remained 
uncorrected until our own time. Nardini was followed in the i.Sth 
century by such writers as Ficoroni and Venuti; the most im¬ 
portant works of this period were those produced by excavators 
such as Bianchini (It palateo dei Cesari, 1738), or independent 
students of the ranniimeiits such as Raphael Fabrctti (De Columna 
Trajana, 1O83 ; De Aquis et Aqiiacductibus, 1680). In the 18th 
century Winckelmann revived interest in ancient, including Roinaii, 
art (especially by his Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, 1764), 
and Ins follower. Carlo Fea, inaugurated the era of systematic 
and scientific excavation, especially in the Forum. In 1B29 there 
was founded iheiiiternational Instituto di Corrispondenea Archeologica 
(which in 1874 became the Kaiserlich deutsches arehiotogisches 
Imtitut)', in 1830-42 was issued the Besehreihung der Stadt Rom, 
by Bunsen and others, in which the grosser errors which had passed 
current since Nardini's time were corrected. To the same period 
belong the magnificently illustrated works ol I.uigI Canina (Indica- 
cioue di Roma antica, 1830; Esposisione topograpea, 1842; Archi- 
leltura antica. 1834-44: Foro Romano, 1845; Edipei di Roma 
antica, 1848-56), the value of which is impair^ by their inaccuracy 
and the imaginative character of the restorations. 

The books on Roman topography wntten in the early 19th 
century, such as those of Antonio Nibby, still pursued the nncritica) 
methods of Nardini; from 1830 onwards, however, we find a scries 
of writers whoso work shows the influence of the new criticism. 
Such were ^ckcr (Topographic der Stadt Rom, 1843), Sir Wm. Gell 
(Rome and its Vieimty, 1834; rev. ed. E. H. Bunbnry, 1846), 
Braun (if«i«e« und Museen Roms, 1854), Reber (Die Ruiuen Roms, 
18I12) and T. H. Dyer (The City of Rome, 18G4). 

Since 1861, when excavations were beran on the Palatine at 
the instance of Napoleon III., under the direction of P. Rosa, the 
discovery of ancient remains has made constant progress, and the 
results have been incorporated in a number of works, of which only 
the most important can be named here. These are; Jordan, 
Topographic der Stadt Ram im Allerihum, of which three yols. 
(ft, 12. and II.) appeared in 1871-85, and a third (I3) Was written 
after Jordan's death by C. Huelsen and published in 1907; 
GUbert, Geschichte und Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthum 
(3 vols.. 1883-90); the works of Lanciani, especially Ruins and 
Exeaoations of Ancient Rome (1897) and Storia degK Seavi (in pro¬ 
gress) ; O. Richter, Topographte der Stadt Rom (cd. 2, 1901) : 
Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Ronfe (2 vols.. 1892). A short 
liandbook may be found in S. B. Platner's Topography and Monu¬ 
ments 0/ Ancietd Roms (Boston, 1904). For the study of recent 
dteoveries (besides the special works referred to in the course of 
this article) the following periodicals arc the most important:— 
NaRcit degli Seam, pubhshsd by Bie Accadcmla det Lmcei since 
1876 ; Bullettina della Canmiseiom Archeologica commula di Roma 
(from 1872); <*«««*«« arcUoligitehen Inslilnts 
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(from 1886); Papers of the British School at Rome (from 1903). Brief 
reports of discoveries are published by Dr T. Ashby in the Classical 
Review. 

All previous archaeological maps of Rome have been superseded 
bv Lanciani’s Formae uriiis Romae, in 46 sheets (MiUui, i8o.v-iqor). 
i'he best recent maps are those in Kieperfs Format orbis antiijui, 
sheets at and 22. Kiepert and Muelscn's Formae urbis Romae 
ontiquae date from 1896 ; they are accompanied by a Nomenctalor 
topographicus. Homo, Lexique de tnpogruphie romaiiia (1900), is 
also useful. (J. H. M.; H. S. J.) 

Christian RotiE 

From the 4th to the 12th Century 

The era of church huildinR in Rome may be said to begin 
with the reign of Constantine and the peace of the church. 
Before then Christian worship was conducted with various 
degrees of secrecy either in private houses or in the cutacombs 
(q.v.), according as the reigning emperor viewed the seet with 
tolerance or dislike. The type of church which in the beginning 
of the 4th century was adopted with certain modifications from 
the pagan basilica, though varying much in size, had little 
or no variety in its general form and arrangement. One fixed 
model was strictly adhered to for many centuries, and, in .spile 
of numberless alterations and additions, can be traced in nearly 
all the ancient churches of Rome. It is fully described and 
illustrated in the article Basilica. 

The walls of these early churches were mostly built of concrete, 
faced with brick, left structurally quite plain, and decorated only 
with painted stucco or glass mosaics—especially (inlcrn- 
{/a*'™*' *"'* (externally) 

“ ■ on the cast or entrance wall, the top of which was often 
built in an overhanging curve to keep off the rivin. Tlic windows 
were plain, with semicircular arches, and were filled with pierced 
m,Trble screens, or m some case.s with slabs of translucent alabaster ; 
the latter was the case at S, Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and examples 
of the former still exist m the very early church formed in the rooms 
of some thermae on the Esquiline (possibly those of I'rajan), below 
the Gth-century church of S. Martino at Monti. Almost the only 
bit of external architectural ornament was the eaves cornice, 
frequently (as at the last-named church) formed of marble cornices 
stolen from earlier classical buildings. Internally the nave columns, 
with their capitals and ba.scs, were usually taken from some classical 
building, amt some churches are perfect museums of fine sculptured 
caps and rich marble shafts of every material and design.' At first 
the nave had no arches, the columns supporting a horizontal 
entablature, as in old St Peter’s, S. Clemente, and S. Maria Maggiore, 
but afterwards, in order to widen the intcrcolumniation, simple 
round arches of narrow span were introduced, thus requiring fewer 
columns. The roof was of the simple tie-beam and kingpost con¬ 
struction. left open, but decorated with painting or metal plates. 
The Hour was {laved either with coarse mosaic of large tesserae (as 
at S. I’udentiana) or with slabs of marble stripped from ancient 
buildings. A later development of this plan added a small apse 
containing an altar at the end of each aisle, as in S. Maria in Cosmedin 
and S. Pietro in Vincoli.* 

The type of church above described was used as a model for by 
far the majority of early churches not only in Rome, but also in 
_ England, France, Germany, and other Western countries. 

ft™”** Another form was, however, occa.sionally used in Rome, 
eourcott, appears to have been derived from the round temple 

of (lagan times. This is a circular building, usually domed and 
surrounded with one or more rings of pillared aisles. To this class 
belong the combined church and mausoleum of Costanza (see fig. 14) 
and that of SS. Marceliinus and Petrus, both built by Constantine, 
the former to hold the tomb of his daughters Constantia (or Con- 
stantina) and Helena, the latter that of his mother Helena. The 
latter is on the Via labicana, about 2 m. outside Rome; it is a 
circular domed building, now known as the Torre Pignattara, from 
the pignatie or amphorae built into the concrete dome to lighten it. 
The mausoleum 01 S. Costanza, close by S. Agnese fuori, is also 
domed, with circular aisle, or rather ambuUtory, the vault of the 
latter decorated witli mosaic of classical style (sec Mosaic, vol. 
xviii. p. 885). The red porphyry sarcophagi, sculptured richly with 
reliefs, from these raausolea arc now in the Vatican. On a much 
larger scale is the church of S. Stefano Rotondo on the Coclian, built 
by Pope Simplicius (468-482), with a double ring of pillared aisles, 
the outer one of which was pulled down and a new enclosure wall 
built Iw Nicholas V. Other round churches arc S. Teodoro (by the 
Vicus ’tuscus), restored in the 8th century, and S. Bernardo, which 


■ S. Lorenzo and S. Agnese fuori, S. Maria in Ttastevere, Ara 
Qoeli, and numberless other churches are very rich in this respect. 

* See Hetnnch Holtzinger, Die altchrsstliche Archtieetur (Stuttgart, 
1889-99); Dehio and von Bezold, Die hircUicht Bauhustat des 
Abtssdlatidts (Stuttgart, 1884-99). 



is one of the domed halls of Diocletian’s thermae, consecrated as a 
church in 1598. 

Space will not allow any individual description of the very 
numerous and important churches in Rome which are built on 
the basilican plan. The 

princi{>al examples are 

these:—S. Pudentiana. tradi¬ 
tionally the oldest in Rome, 
restored in 398; S. Clemente, 
restored under Siricius (384- 
399). now forming the crypt 
of an u]>t>cr church built in 
the I2th ccntuiy; S. Sabina. 

5th century; S. Vitale, 5th 
century, founded by Inno¬ 
cent 1 . (401-417); S, Martino 
ai Monti, c. 500; S. tialbina, 
oth century ; church of Ara 
Coeli, founded by Gregorv the 
Great (590-604) as S. Maria 
in Clapitulio; S. Giorgio in 
Velabro, rebuilt by Leo II. 

(682-683) ; S. Cesarco, 8th 
century; S. Maria in Via 
Ijita, restored by Sergius I. 

(687-701); S. Cri-sogono, re¬ 
built m 731 by Gregory HI.; 

S. Maria in Cosniedin ; S. 

Pietro ill Vincoli, and S. 

Giovanni ad PortamLatiiiam. 
rebuilt c. 772 by Adrian 1 .; 

S. Maria in Dominica, rebuilt 
by Paschal I. (817-82^), who 
also rebuilt S. Cecilia in 
Trastcverc and S. Praasede; 

S. Marco, rebuilt by Gregory 
IV. in 833; S. Maria Nuova, rebuilt by Nicholas f. (858-867), now 
called S. Francesca Romana; the church of the SS. Quatlro Coronati, 
rebuilt by Paschal 11. about U13; and S. Maria in Trastevere, 
rebuilt by Innocent II. m 1130.“ 

Though the apses and classical columns of the naves in these 
churches were built at the dates indicated, yet in many cases it is 
difficult to trace the existence of the ancient walls; the alterations 
and additions of many centuries have frequently almost wholly 
concealed the original structure. Except at S. Clemente, the 
early choir, placed as shown in fig. 26, has invariably been destroyed ; 
the side walls have often been broken through by the addition of 
rows of chapels; and the whole church, both within and without, 
has been overlaid with the most incongruous architectural features 
in stucco or stone. The open roof is usually concealed either by a 
wooden panelled ceiling or by a stucco vault. The throne* and 
marble benches in the afise have usually given place to more modem 
wooden fittings, to suit the later piosition of the choir, which has 
always been transferred from the nave to the apse. In many cases 
the mosaics of the apse and the columns of the nave arc the only 
visible remains of the once simple and stately original church.' 


Fig. 14. —Church and Mausoleum 
of Costanza. A, Recess for altar, 
b, Poiqihyry slab in floor where 
the tomb stood. C, Modern altar. 
D, D, Slabs of white marble, ]iart 
of ancient paving. E, E, Receases 
.with mosaics. F, F, Ambulatory 
with mosaic vault. 


From 1200 to 1450; and the Papal Palaces 

The loth and iith centuries in Rome were extraordinarily 
barren in the production of all branches of the fine arts, even 
that of architecture ; and it was not till the end of 
the i2th that any important revival began. The i^th 
century was, however, one of great artistic activity, 
when an immense number of beautiful works, especially in 
marble enriched with mosaic, were produced in Rome. This 
revival, though on different lines, was very similar to the rather 
later one which took place at Pisa (see Pisano), and, like that, 
was in great part due to the great artistic talents of one family,— 
the Osmati,' which, for four or five generations, produced 
skilful architects, sculptors and mosaicists. 

' This list does not include the great basilicas of Romo, for which 
see BAsaicA. On the churches of Rome see Armellini, <ie chiese 
di Roma (2nd ed. 1891) ; Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian 
and Ecclesiastical Rome (1900); Marucchi, Basiliques el tgUses de 
Rome (1902); Frothingham, Monuments of Christian Rome (1910). 

* Some of these marble thrones which still exist are very interestteg 
relics of Hellenic art, much resembling the existing scats in the theatre 
of Dionysius at Athens. Examples of these thrones odst at S. 
Pietro in Vincoli, S. Stefano Rotondo, and in the Ijiteran cloister. 

• The Interior of S. Maria in Cosmedin has In recent years been 
restored according to primitive tradition. 

'On the Cosmati see Boito, ArchitOfura del Medio Em (Milas, 
1880, pp. (17-182); Clausse, Las Marbriers romaint el k mobilier 
presbytiral (Paris, 1897); Crowe and Cavalcasclle, History of Painting 
in Italy (ed. Douglas, 1903), ch, Hi. 
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/ .Th» first member <rf the fiimily of whom we have knowledge wm 
L orenzo, who, with his son Jacopo, ina<le the amboncs of S. Maria 
ill Ara Coeli and analtar-cnnopv (ciborium) in SS. ApostoU. Jacopo 
(UK»ratc\l the door of S. Satui in 1205 and, together with his son 
Cosma (who gave hi.s nanu* to the family), that of S. Tommaso in 
I'ormis ; ^0 father and .vm worked together at Civita Castellana 
ill 1210, Cosma made a ciborium for SS, Giovanni e Paolo in 1235, 
and worked willi his sons Luca and Jacopo at Anagni and Subiaco 
during the firsi liall of the t3th century. So far the inscriptions 
enable u!, to trace the relationshijps of the Cosmati with certainty ; 
It is iiol so cle,ir whether the Cosma above mentioned is to b.i 
iderildied with tlie master who decorated the chapel of the Sancta 
Sanctonim belonging to the old Laterun palace which was rebuilt 
by Nicholas 111 . (1277 1780). This Cosma was, however, almost 
certamlv the fatlier oi Giovanni, the last of the family, who made 
the tombs ol tardinal Diiraiul (died i jqo) in S, Maria tiopra Minerva, 
Carilinal Kodrigiiez in S. Maria Maggiore, and Stefano dc’ Surdi 
In S. Palliina Another artist who seems to have belonged to this 
ianiily, Deodalo, made the ciborm of S. Maria in Cosmedin and 
Ipnibably) ol S. John Lateral! ; ho is probably identical with the 
IJmilaliti films Cii\mali who, together with another Jacopo, executed 
:i, ]).'iveinent at S. Jacopo alia l.uiigara. A largo mimber of other 
v.'oilci ot tins school, but uiistgiied, exist ill Kome, These are 
mainly altars and baldaccliini. choir-screens, paschal candlesticks, 
ambones, tombs, and the like, all enriched with sculpture and glass 
nio.saic of gri a1 brilliance and decorative effect, 

11' sides the more mechanical sort of work, such as mosaic patterns 
and architectural decoration, tlicy also produced mosaic pictures 
and .sculpture of very high merit, especially the recumlient effigies, 
with angels standing at the head and ftKit, in the tombs of Ara 
tloeli, S Maria Maggiore, and elsewhere. One of their liivst works 
is III S. l 7 esareo ; this is a marble altar richly decorated with moviic 
in .seiilptiired panels, and (below) two angels drawing bark a curtain 
(all III marble) so as to expose the open grating of the coiifessio, 

llesides the Coamati. other artists, such as l^anlus Uomaiius and 
his snii-i in the I2tli century, and Petriis Vassalleetiis in the lytli, 
roniributed to the revival of art. The beautiful cloisters of 
S. Paolo fuori le Mura, began by " Magistcr Petrus,” and those of 
S. John I,ateran. the work of Vassalleetiis. arc the finest arclritcctnrat 
works of I his school. In the latter part of the 13 th century we find 
the sculptor Arnolfo del Cambio at work in Rome. His allar- 
rauopy at S. Paolo fiiori Ic Mura (1283) seems to have been imitated 
by the Cosmati in tlicir latest works ; Ids tomli of Cardinal de Rrave 
(d 1282) at Orviefo also shows his intimate connexion with that 
school. Another artist of the same period. Pelrus Oderisius, 
worked in England ; the shrine of the Confessor at Westminster 
(i2(>i)) was made by him. 

. The earlier works of the Cosmati are Roinanes<iue in style, but 
in the ryth ccntiirv Gothic elements were introduced, especially in 
the elaborate altar-canopies, with their geometrical trheery. In 
detail, however, they differ widely from the purer Gotliic of northern 
countries The richness of effect which the English or French 
architect obtained by elaborate and carefully worked mouldings 
was produced in Italy by the beauty of polished marbles and jewel- 
like mosaics,—the oetails being mostly rather coarse and often 
carelessly executed. 

Chiedy to the 13th century belong the large number of 
beautiful campanili, which arc the most conspicuous relies of 
the medieval period in Rome. The finest of these are 
attached to the churches of S. Francesca Romana, 
SS. Giovanni c Paolo, and S. Maria Maggiore. Others 
belong to the bosilica-s of S. Lorenzo fuori and S. Croce in Cicru- 
salcmme, and to S. Giorgio -in Velabro, S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
S. Alessio, S. Giovanni ad Portam Latinam, S. Cecilia^ S. 
■Crtsogono, and S. Pudentiana. They occupy various positions 
with regard to the church, being all later additions ; that 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo stands at some distance from it. 
In design they are very similar, consisting of many stages, 
divided by brick and marble’cornices ; in the upper storeys are 
.from two to four windows on each side, with round arches 
supported on slender marble columns. They are decorated 
with brilliantly coloured riotole or disks of earthenware, en¬ 
amelled and painted in green or turquoise blue, among the 
earliest existing specimen-s of the so-called majolica (see 
CEKASllGii). Sometimes disks or crosses made of red or green 
porphjTy are inlaid in the walls. In most cases on one face 
of the top storey is a projecting canopied niche, which once con¬ 
tained a statue or mosaic picture. The walls are built of fine 
neat brickwork. The largest and once the handsomest of all. 
that of S. Mari,3 Maggiore, has strin^-coursos of enamelled and 
coloured term t itta.* The slender colum’ns of the windows 
* Till, cam’sniile was ••estored and enriched in 1376. 


have often proved insufficient to support the- weight, and ,so 
many of the arches are built up.^ 

Though but little used for churches, the Gothic style, in its 
modified Italian form, was almost universally employed for 
domestic architecture in Rome during the 13th and D6mntie 
14th centuries. Tufa“ or brick was used for the smbittc- 
main walls, the lowest storey being often supported 
on an arcade of pointed arches and marble columns. The 
windows were usually formed of large marble slabs with trefoil¬ 
shaped heads or cusped arches. As a rule the upper storeys 
projected slightly over the lower wall, and were supported on 
small ornamental machicolations. The top storey frequently 
had an open loggia, with rows of pointed arches. When vaulting 
was used it also was of the pointed form, usually in simple 
quadripartite bays, with slightly moulded groin-ribs. T’he 
finest existing specimen of this style is the palace built about 
1300 by Boniface VIII. (Benedetto Gactani), enclosing the 
tomb of Cecilia Melella on the Via Appia, with a graceful little 
chapel within the precincts of the castle. Tliis building is well 
worthy of study; the remaining part is well preserved. Many 
houses of this period, though generally much injured by altera¬ 
tions, still exist in Rome. They are mostly in out-of-the-way 
alleys, and, not being mentioned in any books, are seldom 
examined. The Ghctt(r(now destroyed) and the quarter near 
the I’onte Kotto contained many of these interesting buildings, 
as well as some of the most crowded parts of the Trastcvcrc 
district, but mo.st have disappeared owing to the wholesale 
destruction of old streets. Among Uio.se which may possibly 
escape for a while is the 13th-century hou.se where Giulio Romano 
lived, near the Palazzo di Venezia, and the AIbcrgo del Orso, 
at the end of the Via di Tordinona, of the same period, which 
wa.s an inn in the i6th century and is one still j this has remains 
of a fine upper loggia, with rich cornices in moulded terra-cotta ; 
the lowest storey has pointed vaulting resting on many pillars. 
Another graceful but less stately house exists, though sadly 
mutilated, opposite the entrance to the atrium of S. Cecilia in 
Trastevere.'* Few now remain of the once numerous lofty 
towers built by the turbulent Roman barons for purposes of 
defence. The finest, the Torre delle Milizic on the Viminal, 
was built in the 13th century by the sons of Petrus Alexius; 
ot about the same date is the Torre dci Conti, near the forum 
of Augustus, built by Marchione of Arezzo; both these were 
once much higher than they arc now ; they are very,,simple and 
noble in design, with mas.sive walls faced with neat brickwork. 

Till the 14th century the Lateran was the usual residence of 
the pope; this was once a very extensive building, covering 
four times its present area. The original house is said 
to have belonged to the senator Plautius Lateranus in p^aol." 
the reign of Nero; but the existing part on the line 
of the Aurelian wall is of the 3rd century. This house, which 
had become the, property of the emperors, was given by Con¬ 
stantine as a residence lor S- -Sylvester; it was very much 
enlarged at many periods during the next ten centuries ; in 130S 
a great part was burnt, and in 1586 the ancient palace was 
completely destroyed by Sixtus V., and the .present palace built 
by Domenico Fontana. The Cappella -Sancta Sanctorum (see 
.list of Cosmati work.s) is the only relic of the -older palace.* 

' See Dc Mouiault, L«$ Cht-kts ic Rome (Arras, 1874]. 

' For many centuries wall-facing of small tufa scones was used. 
«.g. in She medieval part oi the Capitol; this was called " opera, 
saracincsca" from its supposed adoption from the Saracems; it 
is largely ciimloycd in the walls and towers of the Leonine city, 
built by Leo iV, (847-855) to defend the Vatican basilica and palace 
against the inroads of the Moslem invaders. Tire greater part of 
this wall is now destroyed and built over, but a long piece with 
massive circular towra-s well preserved exists in the gardens of the 
Vatican. 

* The house of Croscentiua, popidarly called the " house of Rienzi.” 
near the Ponte Rotto, is p^haps the sole relic of the domestic 
architecture of an earlier period—the I2lb century. Its archi¬ 
tectural dccoratibas arc an extraordinary -mixture of marble frag¬ 
ments of the most miscellaneous oort. all t akr(),from classical buildings; 
it has an inscription over the doorway, (rom wlijch we |earn that, it 
was the properly of " Crescentius, son of Nicolaus."- 

• See Roliault de Fleur>’, Lf Latran mi mayen ige (Paris. 1877). 
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Thfi present palace has never been used os a papal residence ; 
in the i8th century it was an orphan asylum, and.Ls now a 
museum of classical sculpture apd early Christian remains. 

The Vatican palace originated in a'residence built bv Sym- 
machus (498-514) adjoining tlie ha-silicn of S. Peter. This was 
me rebuilt by Innocent III. (r. 1200) and enlarged by 
Vatican. Nicholas III. (1277-80). It did not, however, become 
tlie fixed residence of the popes till after the return 
troin Avignon in 1377. In 1415 John XXIII. connected the 
V atiean and the castle of S. Angelo by a covered pas.sage carried 
on arches. Hut little of the existing palace is older than the 
15th century ; Nicholas V. in 1447 began its reconstruction on 
a magnificent scale, and this was carried on by Sixtus IV. 
(Sistinc chapel), Alexander VI. (Torre Borgia), Julius II. and 
Leo X. (Bramunte’s c.ortile and Raphael’s Loggie and Stanze), 
and I'aul 111 . (Sala Regia and Cappella Paolina by Antonio da 
Sangallo). Si.\tus V. and his successors built the lofty purl 
of the palace on the cast of Braraante’s corlile. The Seala 
Regia was built by Bernini for Urban VIII. and Alexander VII., 
the Musco Pio-CIcmentino under Clement XIV, and Pius VI., 
the Braccio Nnovo under Pius VII., and lastly the grand stairs 
up to the cortilc were added by Pius IX.*^ 

The Quirinal palace, now occupied by the king of ludy, is 
devoid of architectural merit. It stands on the highest part of 
nte baths of Constantine. 

QMnai. I^bicc wa.s begun in 1574, under Gregory XIII., 
by Flaminio Ponzio, and was completed by Fontana 
and Madcrna under subsequent popes. 

'I'Ue only imporf.mt thiirch in Homo whieli is wlioUy Gothic in 
siyic is S. Mana sopra Minerva, the chief church of the Dominican 
ecclaat- lus "’a” "‘'t the work of a Homan architect, but 

actlcal dysiftnert by two Dominican friars Irora Ftoronce—I'ra 

Gothic. Hlslori and Fra Sisto—about lahq, wlio wCre also the 
ai-cliitects of their own church of S. Maria Noveila. It much 
Tcsembles the contemporary churches of the same order in Florence, 
having Wide-spanned j)ointed arches on clustered piers and simptc 
quadripartite vaulting. Its details resemble the early French in 
character* It contains a large number of fine tombs ; among them 
(hat of Duraiidus, bishop of Mintle (the author of the cidebratml 
Kahoncle t/ivrnomm ofticiorum). by Giovanni Cosma, c. nan. and 
the tomb of Fra Angelico, the great Dominican painter, Wlio died 
in Rdme, 14SS. The most elaborate s|iecimcn of ecclesiastical 
Guthic in Rome is that part of S. Maria in Ara Cocli which wivs rebuilf 
about I too, probably by one of Ihe Cosmati. namely, the south 
aisle and tmnsiTit. During the t^th century (thielly owing to the 
absence of the popes at Avignon) the arts were neglected at Rome, 
and a perioel ot decadence set in. The sculptured effigy and rcrodos ■ 
of.Cardinal'd'Alencon (d. 1404) in S. Maria in Trasteveco, cxecutttl 
by a certain Paulus Romanus. is a fair example of the works pro(hio<Kl 
during this period; the effigy is a very clumsynnd feebio cbpy of the 
fim recamboiit figures of the Cosmati. 

Florenliite Period, c. I 4 y>~l^y>- 

. The long peritid of almost coraploto artistic inactivity in Rome 
was broken m the 15th century by the iutrnduCtkm of a number 
of forci^ artists, chiefly Florentines, who during this -and the 
succeeding century enriched Rome, with an immense nuuiber 
of magnificent works of art. Tlie dawn of this brilliant epoch 
nuj' bqstiid to have begun with the arrival of Fra Angelico (sec 
FtE.soi,iE) in 1447, invited by Nicholas V. to paint the walls of 
his srodll private chapel in the Vatican dedicated to S. Jorenzp. 

In the latter Half of the 15111 century a large number of 
sculptured tombs (as well,.as tabernacles„ialtar frontals, rpre- 
Phrea,- I'l*) "'*re made for-Roman churches by 

tiBc aad spulptors from XuScany and north Italy. The earliest 
of these tombs’ i$ Jhat of, Eugenius TV, (d. In 
ac tptofo, ^ Salvatore in -I^iuro, fcy.'Isaia da PLsa. It. presents 
the typical form of' a Itfe-shsed recumbent effigy resting on a 
riclfly 'omamehtpd sarcophagus over which is a canopy decorated 
.With reliefs, and statuctte.s. The type was firbught' to jJetfection 
by the FJorwitiuc Mino da Fiesole (see Miw. nt,-G iovanni). 

■ f ! 5 eP I-BtarouUly. Ij VaHccat it le basiliqut ie St Pieert A Jiome 
.(Fans. i8Sj). ' . j . ■ 1 ' 

A^Tho-aliBBnoO'Oifta triforium is unt of the eliief reasons why-,the 
tatKe<«>thtc c}iurehes trf Italy are ao inferior in oHfect .to the oathef 
dr»l.s of France and Knjdand. 


who worked in Rome under Pius II. and succeeding popes, 
bfcing asKisti'd in 'some casts by another artist of almost equal 
skill, Giovanni Dalmata. A Lombard sculptor, Andrea Bregno. 
came to Rome under Paul II. and worked Aere until the dosing 
years of the century; his tomb is in S. Maria Copra Minerva. 
The works of these artists and their followers are to be found 
in a great number of churches, notably S. Maria del Popelo.-’ 

The architecture no leas than the sculpture ot the latter 
part of the 15th century was mainly the work of Florentines, 
especially ol Baccio Pontelli, who is said by Vasari to ha\e 
built S. Maria del Popolu, S. Agostino,^ and S. Cosimato m 
Irasleverc. He also was the architect of S. Pietro in Montorio, 
erect^ in 1500 for Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Other 
buildings were carried out by anothu' I'loreuline, Giiiliami da 
Majano. The Palazzo di Venezia, begun tor Cardinal Barlio. 
afterw’ards Paul II., about 1455, a very massive and stalely 
building of medieval diararlcr, was built by Giuliano da Sangallo 
and Francesco di Borgo .San Scpolcro. 

Dnring the latter jiarl of ihe i sih and the first few jv.vrs ol ilu 
succooding ex ntury Home was enriched with a number oi budding'- 
‘by Irtrainanlc (y.e.), one ol the griate.'.t anhilects thi 
woild has ever seen. He combmrd the delieaey of detail 
and the graceful Ughti)ej,s ot tie- Gothic style with the "’cnic. 
mi'.vsurcd slao liiiess and rhythmical pro])ortiims of classic archi¬ 
tecture. Though lie invariably used the round arch aivl took 
his mouldings trom antique sourcis. his Ix'auliful cloi-stirs and 
loggie are Gothic in their general coiieeption. Won over, lu never 
loinniitled (he prevalent blunder of the rfdh ccufury, which wu" 
a fruitless at tempt to obtain ningnificence by men* size in a building, 
without multiplying its parts. His prineipul works in Rome are thi 
IWazzo della t'aiicelleria, built for Cardinal Hiai io (1414,5-1505). with 
its stat' ly cliurch ol S. Lorenzo in Dainaso ; the .so called Palazzo di 
Bramante in the Governo Vecdiio, biii't in 1500 ; and the Palazzo 
GIraud, near St Peter's, onee the residenee of Cardinal Wolsiv, 
built in ISO’,. Ho also biiill the cortde ol S. Iiamnso in the Vatiian. 
the toy-like temiuctto in the cloesti r ol S. I’ietro 111 Montorio (1501) 
and 1 he cloisters of S. Maria della Pare (1504),'' la 1505 r,rninanl( 
was appointeil architect to St Hetei s, and made complete designs 
for it, with a iilan in the form of a Greek cross. The piers and arch* i. 
Of the coniral dome were the only parl.s lompletcd at the time ol he 
dnatli in 1514. and sub5equentanhitec(.sdid not carryout his design.* 

Baldassarc I’cruzzi {i/.v.) of Siena was one of the most (alinti d 
architects ol the first jxirt of the i(>th century; the Villa Farmsina 
and the Palazzo Massmii nlle Colonne are from his designs. 

His later wurlis bear traces of that decadence in ta-stO 
which BO Noon began, owing mainly to the rapidly growing love for 
the dutl ma.gnificencc of the pseudo-classic style. 'This falling off m 
architectural taste was due to Michrlangelo (r/.v.) more than to anv 
otiier one man. His cortilc of thi' l ainese jialace, though a woi il 
ofunuch stately beauty, tvasoiieof thelirst stages towards that li(rles.s 
scholasticism and bliiitl followiiil' of antique forms which were fhi' 
rlcstruction of architecture as a real living art, and m the succeeding 
century produced so much that is almo.st iuulal in il.s coaraene.ss 
and neglect of all true canons of projrortion and scale. During the 
•carliei- stage, however, ot this dcradcnce, and throughout the ifdli 
costury. a large ilumber of fmu palaces and churches were built in and 
■nqar Rome by various able artists, such a.s the Villa-Mudama by 
Raphgc), pari of tin- Palazzo Farnese by Antonio da Fangallo flic 
yoljngrr, b. Giovanni dc' Fiorcnlini by J. Sansovino, anil many 

(J. H. M, ; n, S. J.) ■ 
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inc iranstormatfon ol Roman archilecturc after the i6th 
cenluiv was marked by the abandonment of classical models. 
Tl* worlcs of Michelangelo were too grand to be accused of 
exceeding the extreme limits of good taste', but his scholars 
and imitators exaggerated his manner, and the berrorto style 

’ On Mino da Fhisolo, s««iCiv.li:i«,dzcA«i)p Ston’ev Mr Arte (1800- 
oi); on Gioyaitin.pallia, FabricHi Iftjuhrtt. tier pteuiMiunstomm- 
lUtWH (19OT); on Aiidrea Egegiio, Steinmiann in the same iwriwlical. 
vM. XX. ; many Of the monuments arc dhjwn id Toni, Jtonolla it 
monmmemi tatri a sepalcrati tcotpiti a I'ama (185 f). 

..‘ ‘I'TheBe two chatetyig .wcm.tlm first .ipIJSomt built with domes 
after, the classical penod. 

“PP'r storey .fit the latt-r is varied by having horizontal 
Inf-ti^B Instead of arches on the columns. < ' 

•Sec GeymaUor, PrafUt pnatiGIs pmtt le haMhnue de St Pinre i 
flnwe (Baris <8515-83), , . . 

, T Ayaluatile apegant gif.-Rapbivel'n archiUrtural wqrhs.is givtfn 
Jy Kaffiieltii 'co>»t{ AnhUcUp (Afijan, 4882). , Drawings 

of idany of fhB finest jnilaces of Rome are given in the fine work 
Lstaranilly, .Ethficet de Jiome modeme (Brussels. i85fi-0*'' 
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which had its cradle in Rome, was soon adopted throughout 
Italy. Vignola (1507-1573) had done his best to bind the 
art of building I0 .■strictly ckssic rules, but in spite 
eftorts the degeneration made progress during 
hisown lifetime and under Carlo Madcrna(1556-1630), 
and proceeded still more rapidly under Bernini (1598-1680). 
The chariu’teri'.i ics of the barocco are the reckless abuse of 
curves anil extravagantly broken lines, of contorted columns, 
twisted tympanums and highly exaggerated ornaments ; yet 
we must confess that many monuments of this period of art 
exhibit such exuberant life, such contrasts ol relief and shadow, 
:ind such a wonderful combination of variety and solidity as 
cannot fail to please the many, even now, by the magnificence 
of their giTieral efTcrt. In Rome, the numerous works of 
Bernini, Borromini, Maderna, Koinaldi, Salvi, Fuga, Longhi 
and others bear witness to the gifted activity of Italian 
architects during that period ; if genius necessarily creates, 
those men showed more of it than their predece.ssors who 
adliered to tlie classic and revered the teachings of Vitruvius. 
Degeneration is tolerated and sometimes even pleases, under 
I lie name of transformation, but there is nothing to be said 
lor the real deciiy which marks the 18th century. It was not 
universal at first, for it is by nature a slow process ; .such men 
,is A. Galilei, Specchi, I’eparelli, Marchionni, Morelli, Gamporese 
and Piranesi left works not altogether without value ; but 
the outtfigeous abuse ol ornament increased with every year, 
and was made more and more evident by tlic clumsy heaviness 
of the pillars and pilasters that supported the whole. The 
refined purity of the Renaissance disappeared as completely 
a; the dilieate grace and exquisite ornamentation of the 
t'osmatesque period. Many works of the greatest beauty were 
Icitroyed outright, and many iiKwe were disfigured and often 
wholly hidden by horrible stucco constructions and decorations; 
or, on a larger scale, by the application of hideous stone 
facades to churches of which the simple good taste had delighted 
generations of mankind. The deformation of the noble old 
l.aleran basilica is a conspicuotis instance of such deeds; another 

8.101.1 Maria Maggiore, and the false fronts plastered upon 
•San Marcello and Santa Maria in Via Lata, both in the Corso, 
giv.' a very clear idea of what was generally done. The interiors 
of old churches suffered quite as much, and even the frescoes 
of early masters were not spared ; those by Pinturicchio in 
the third c'n.ipel (south) of S. Maria del Popolo were covered 
with wretched stucco ornaments, only removed in 1850,and 
numberless works of art by Giotto and other early painters 
were wilfully destroyed. 

The decline of architecture continued in the 19th century, 
notwithstanding the laudable efforts of Valadicr and a few 
other painstaking imitators, who produced the so-called 
" academic neo-classic ” reaction ; among them may be noted 
the names of Conina, Poletti, Sarti and Azzurri. The futility 
of their works invited the feeble eclecticism which soon after¬ 
wards became so general that the architecture of the period 
is wholly without individuality, good or bad. The chief 
architectural work of the 19th century was the rebuilding of 
the great basilica of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, burnt in 1823, m a 
style of cold splendour which is anything but devotional in 
its general effect. The’ pillars are huge monoliths of ^ey 
granite from the Alps; the confessio and transepts are lined 
with rosso and verde antico from quarries then recently re¬ 
discovered in Greece, and with Egyptian alabaster and lapis 
lazuli and malachite adorn the b^s of the columns round 
the high altar in lavish profusion. Thirty years were required 
for the rebuilding of the frigidly magnificent edifice, which 
was reconsecrated in 1854. The east facade display's a quantity 
of gaudy mosaics’, and the projected quadriportico is wanting. 
The belfry is nothing but a steeple, and has an unfortunate 
resemblance to a lighthouse. In extenuation of the result it 
must be admitted that the original building had been totally 
destroyed by fire, but no such excuse can be found for the 
^rbarous assault on Christian art which wns perpetrated by 
i|)!|tncesca, Vesp^nani in the extension of the Lateran basilica. 


This work was begun under Pius IX. and finished under 
Leo XIII.; it involved the destruction of the ancient tribune 
and its ambulatory, the only parts of the church which had 
so far escaped complete disfigurement, and the priceless 
mosaics (1290), among the most beautiful in Rome, were taken 
down and replaced in the new apse in a sadly mutilated and 
restored form. (For the interesting discoveries made in 
excavating for the new foundations, see Ann. 1 st. 1877, p. 332.) 

Tile Vatican contains the largest collection in the world of Greco- 
Romaji and Homan sculpture, with a few specimens of true Hellenic 
art. It IS also very ricn in Greek vases and in objects _ 
from Etruscan tombs ; this latter division is called the 
Museo Cregonano. Ihere is also an JiRyptian museum 
\\luch contains a few important curiosities. Tu the ^real 
library are preserved a number of early glass chalices and other 
rare ob)ccts from the calacointw. as well as many fine speci¬ 
mens of later ('hristian art—church plate and jewels. The picture 
gallery, though not as large as some of the private collections in 
Home, contains few inferior pictures. The Lateran palace, still, 
like the Vatican, in the possession of the pope, contains a fine 
collection of classical sculpture, but is most remarkable as a museum 
of Christian antiquities. The two capiloline museums are very 
rich in classical sculpture, bronzes, coins, pottery and the contents 
of early Etruscan and Latin tombs. A large hall has been added, 
and is Idled with sculptures found in Rome since 1870, of which the 
arrangement was completed on tlie occasion of King Edward VIL’s 
visit. The picture gallery contains a lew masterpieces and a large 
number of inferior works. Tlie new Museo delle Tf-rnie has been 
formed in the great cloister of S. Maria degli Angeh, to hold the 
numerous hue examples of classical painting and sculpture found 
along the Tiber during the excavations for the new embankment, 
and in other places in Rome. The university of Rome possesses 
line collections of minerals, fossils and other geological specimens, 
and examples of ancient marbles used in the buildings of Rome. 
A Museo Artistico Industrialc has been formeil in a monastery in 
the Capole Case, to contain medieval works of art. It is, however, 
a matter for regret that the few medieval works which Rome 
possesses should be scattered in three small collections, namely, the 
one last mentioned, the Capitol and the Castle of S. Angelo, where an 
attempt is being maile to form a real medieval museum ; many 
objects, too, are dispersed throughout the city, and will doubtless 
disappear unle^ they are iK’tter prot(H:ied. The Museo Kircbenano 
contains an unrivalled collection of prehistoric objects of stone, 
bronze, iron and pottery, found in Italy and the Italian islands, and 
more particularly a number of ancient Latian urns, capanne and the 
like. The collection of ae*' grave is the finest yet made ; and the 
museum also contains a large quantity of interesting cla^ical 
antiquities of various kinds. Another branch is the Ethnological 
Museum. Unfortunately all these museums are badly adapted for 
mirjToses of study, being neither well arranged nor well catalogued. 
The Kfuseo Baracco, presented to the city in 1905 by the senator 
of that name, contains some ancient sculptures of great value. The 
Museum of Etruscan and Faliscan antiquities in the Villa Giulia, 
near Porta del Popolo, is of considerable importance, as is also the 
Borgia Museum in the Propaganda palace, tne latter for its ancient 
geographical curiosities. The museum of plaster casts in the 
Testaccio quarter contains reproductions of the principal ancient 
sculptures possessed by foreign museums. 

Among the private collections of pictures the Borghese Is un 
rivalled. The next in importance is that in the Doha palace, 
which, however, like most Italian collections, contains a 
large proportion of very inferior works. The Coraini 
picture gallery, bought by the government, is chiefly " 
rich in the works of the Bolognese and other third-rate 
painters, but also possesses a fine collection of engravings and 
etchings. There are a few fine paintings in the Barberini palace, 
but the Sciarra gallery no longer exists. There are some good 
pictures by Raphael and Guido Reni m the Academy of St Luke ; 
the Galleria d’Arte Moderna is a collection of modem paintings 
acqiiircd by the government. 

The largest private collection of sculpture is that ol the Villa 
Albani, which, among a large mass of inferior Roman sculpture, 
contains a few gems of Creek art. The original Albani collection 
was stolen and brought to Paris by Napoleon L, and was there 
dispersed ; one relief, the celebrated Anttnous. is the only piece of 
sculpture from the original collodion which was sent back from 
Paris. This is in the collection of Prince Torlonia, which contains 
several very fine works, but unfortunateW the greater number are 
much injured and falsified by restorations. The casino in the 
Borghese gardens possesses a great quantity of sculpture, mostly 
third-rate Roman works, the most ii^rtant of which, however, 
are executed in precious marbtes. The small collection which 
formerly existed in the Villa Lndovici has been bought by the 
government and remove<l to the Muko delle Terme ; it contained 
a few works of Greek sculpture of great value, the most imp^tant 
being the Pergamean group representing the suicide of a Gaulish 
chief, a Medusa's head in relief and a male terminal figure. The 
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Giusliniaai collection, winch was consiilcrablc, ia now (UBpcrsed, but 
many private residences, such as the Colonna palace, still contain 
collections of sculpture and painting of a secondary order. 

The principal libraries in Rome arc', for old and modern works, 
the Uiblioteca Vittorio Emanuele and the library of the German 
Ubnrtet. Institute; for manuscripts and early 

■ books, the Angelica, the Casanatense. the Alessandrina 
and the Cliigi libraries ; lint none of them can be compitred Mith 
that of the Vatican, which now contains also the former hbrary of 
the Barborini. Mention must also be made of the Corsiniana, now 
belonging to the Accadeniia dei Liucei. The Bibhoteea Sarti, 
beside the Academy of S. I.iike, contains works on art. 

'J'HE r.'ot'FR'; {'ITV 

Great changes in the municipiil and social conditions o( Rome 
followed the orrupalion of the city by the Italians (20th 
September 1870), and the rapid increase of population due to 
immigration from other part,, of ludy. ft i.s a nitstakty however, 
to attribute all the works undertaken and executed since 1870 
to the initiative of the new government. The first plan for 
modernizing and improving Rome was tliat of Pope Julius II., 
who aimed at the cnlargemeiii of the lower city on both sides 
of tlic 'fiber, 'f'he modern \’ia Giulia show.s in part what he 
meant to do. f ollowing him, Sixtus \'. did liis best to develop 
the upper part of the cit) by laying out the Via Sistina, from 
the Trinita dei Monti to S. Mai ia ilaggiore and Porta S (iiovanni. 
Almost in our own time a plan lor the improvement of the 
city was made, under the dire.rtion of Mgr. cle Mcrode, during 
the reign of Pius iX. ; and although hut a small portion of 
the projected changes veie carried out under the pope, the 
general scheme was in most respects s,iti.slactory, and proved 
a good foundation lor ‘urllvT c.xteii.'.ivc developments. He 
was able to eom|)lete tiic eonstruelion of the beautiful ascent 
tn.S. Pietro in Montorio, hn well as that which leads up to the 
Quirinal Palac'’; and llie Via Nazionale, which was to have 
b-,en called Via De Miiode, was also begun. His ]ilan did 
not include, however, the destruction of villa.i suili as the 
l.udovisi, nor the vhcfNale removal of trees, which is So 
greatly to be d'-plorcd. 'J hese acts of barbarism were the 
ronscr]uenees of the rcekless .speculations in land and buildings 
that aecompanied and followed the active and excellent work 
done by the municipality, and might have been checked by 
vigorous and timely action of the government. As it was, 
a number of the most imporlani Roman families w'crc ruined. 
.At the outset, and as .soon as polilieal circumstances admitted 
the consideration of such matters, the munieipality set to 
work ; and though a comprehensible love of the picturesque 
ba-s caused many pers eis to regret the result, altogether or in 
part. It i,s not to be denied that the improvements carried 
out have been of the highest advantage to the city, and that 
the work is in many instances of creditable solidity. 

Two principal problems pre.sentcd themselves. The more 
important was the eonfincmcnt of the Tiber in such a manner 
ns to render impossible the serious floods w'hich had from time 
to time inundated the city, often causing great damage to pro¬ 
perty and rendering the lower streets more or less impassable. 
There were floods which almost reached the level of the first 
storey near San Carlo in the Cor.so. and it was common to sec 
the great Piazza Navona and the neighbourhood of the Pan¬ 
theon full of water for days together during the winter. The 
interruption of traffic c.in be imagined, and the damage to 
property was serious. The other urgent matter was one of 
which Uie government of Pius fX. had b-ron p.artially avaire, 
namely, the necessity for opening better thorou ,'ifar-.s bet wet n 
different parts of the city. In the middle ages the population 
of Rome had dwindled to twenty or thirty thousand inlmbitants, 
who lived huddled together about the strongholds of the barons, 
and the rnodom city had slowly’ grotvn again upon the exiguous 
foundation of a medieval town. The need for changing this 
condition of things, which had been felt under Pius IX., became 
overwhelmingly apparent as the population rapidly increased. 
That which under a continuance of the old government might 
liave been done by degrees during a long period, had to be 
accomplished in the shortest possible time, with means which, 


though considerable, were far from adequate, and in the face of 
opposition by many holders of real estate, the most important 
of whom were conservatively attached to the papal govern¬ 
ment,.and resisted change tor no other reason. In what was 
now done it is necessary to distinguish clearly between the work 
undertaken and carried out by the municipality, under con¬ 
siderable pressure of circumstances, and that which was done 
in the way of private speculation. The first was on the whole 
good, and has proved enduring; the second was in many cases 
bad, and resulted in great loss. As soon as the opening of such 
streets as the Via Nazionale and the A'ia favour, the widening 
and straightening of the Via dell' Angelo Custodc, now the Via 
del Tritone Nuovo, and similar improvements, such as the con¬ 
struction of new bridges over the 'fiber, had demonstrated that 
the value of properly could be doubled and quadrupled in a 
short time, and as soon as llie increase of population had caused 
a general rise in rents, owm rs of property awoke to the situation 
of uSuirs, and became as anxious as they had at first been disin¬ 
clined to improve their estates by wholesale building. 

he most impoitant and ixinnsive vork executed by the 
government with the assistance ol the municipality was the 
eonstructioii of the enibunkn.ents along the 'liber. Though 
damaged by the great flood of Hecember jqoo, their truly Roman 
solidity saved tlic city from the disastrous consequences of a 
wide inundation. It i.s impos.silile not to admire them, and not 
to feel respect for a people alile to carry out such a plan in such 
a manner and in so short a time, in the face of such great diffi¬ 
culties. Tut so far as the life of the city was concerned, the 
cutting of new streets and the widening of old ones produced 
a more aj,|,'arelit immediate result, 'flic ipening of such a 
thoroughfare as the Via Nazionale could not but prove to be of 
the greatest value. It btgins at the Piazza delle Terme, in 
which the principal railway station is situated, and connects 
the upper part ol the city by a broad straight road, and then, 
by easy gradiinls. with the Porum of Trajan, the Piazza dei 
.Santi Apestoli and the Piazza di Venezia, wlieiitc, as the Corso 
Vittorio Ivnianuele. it runs through the heart of the old city, 
being designed to uach St I’tTei ’s li) a new bridge of the same 
name, near the bridge of S. Angelo. It is true that, in order to 
aeeomplish this, the Villa Aldobrandini had to be partially de¬ 
stroyed, but this is almost the only point which lovers of beauty 
can regret, and in rumpensaiiun it opened to full view the 
famous palae.e of the Massimo fiunily, the imposing church of 
S. Andrea della Valle, and the noble pile of the Cancelleria, one 
of the best pieces of architecture in Rome. Another great 
artery i.s the \’ia (aviiur, which was intended to connect the 
railway station with the south-western part of Rome, descending 
to the Forum, and thence turning northwards to teach the 
Piazza di Venezia on tlie east .side of the monument to Victor 
Emanuel II. These are only examples of what was done, for it 
would be impossible to give a just idea ol the transformation of 
the city. Rome is now divided clearly into two jzarts, the old 
and the new, of which the old is incomparably the more artistic 
and the more beautiful, as it will alwa)s remain the more inter¬ 
esting. Among the works carried out by the government and 
municipality the fine tunnel under the Quirinal Hill (completed 
in 1902) deserves mention ; it forms a comici ling channel for 
the traffic between the streets at the north end of the old city, 
the Corso, Babuino, &c., and the upper part of Rome, including 
the Via Nazionale and the Esquiline. Another difficult under¬ 
taking, successfully completed in April 1908, was the construc¬ 
tion of the enormous causeway and bridge which now unite the 
Piiieio with the Villa P.orghcsc, or, as it is now called, the Villa 
I'mbcrto Primo, to the immense advantage of the public. In 
the same year the building lor the new law courts was finished ; 
it stands near S. Angelo, and presents, on the whole, an imposing 
appearance, though ove loaded with clumsy stone ornimentation. 

it is unnecessary to mention a number of public buildings and 
government offices which have little architectural merit, but wc 
cannot overlqok such a magnificent gr.mp of buildings devoted 
to scientific purposes as the Policlinico, on the Macas, wUch is 
admittedly one of the finest hospitals in Europe, and the military ^ 
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hospital on the C'ocliun. 'J'he n l)uil(liii;^ of the Palazzo del 
Parlamento is only second lO the e lormoiis motiuincnl of Victor 
Kmiinuel II.. The majority of the Iniildings erected by individ¬ 
uals and corporations since 1870 present no original or charac¬ 
teristic features, and the best of them are copies or imitations 
of well-known niodel.s. The Cassa del Kisparmio, in tlie Corso, 
reproducc.s a Florentine palace ; the Palazzo Negroni, near the 
Piazza Nicotia, is moflellcd on the Caneelleria and the Palazzo 
Giraiid : many of the hirgi; residences in the new quarters 
bevond the Tiber are fairly good copie.s of palaces in the Floren¬ 
tine style, though the magnificent carved .stone of earlier 
reiiluries is disuilvantaguously replaced by stucco, a material 
which lasts tolerably well in the mild climate of Rome. Opposite 
the beautiful and severe Palazzo di Venezia, what might have 
been a faultlc.ss reproduction ot it is marred by tasteless orna¬ 
ment. Finalh', so tar as the construction of new streets is con¬ 
cerned, which lovers ol the picturesque so greatly deplore, it 
must be admitted that they have been rendered necessary by 
111" great increase of trallie and fiopuhition, and it should he re¬ 
membered that alter the ihth century the wisest of the popis 
dal tlicir best to open up the city by widening and straightening 
the tlioroiighfares. 

Municipal Adiiunisiralion.— WU-x the taking of Rome, those 
persons who remainetl loyal to Pius IX. took no part whatever 
in public affairs, and the muniei[)al administration was entirely 
in the bunds of the monarchists. The expression “ ni; elctti 
ml elellori,” meaning that Catholics arc to be neither voters 
nor candidates, which came to be regarded as a sort of rule 
of the party, was invented at that time hy an epigrammatic 
journalist, and it seems at first to have hcen applied also to 
municipal matters, whereas it was later understoixl to refer 
only to parliamentary elections. Leo Xlll. encouraged the 
lormatioii of a Catholic party in the municipal administration, 
and the municipal government drifted largely into the hands 
of Catholics, though eireuinstaiiecs make it necessary that 
the .Syndic (Mayor) should always be a royalist, lletwccn 
l'■;7o and the end of the ecnturv the MS-ialist parly had no 
great influence in Rome, whieh c-.i -; ne'-er be a city of nianti- 
taeturing interests. For purpo.,.’!, ol mumeipal government the 
division of the city into districts lias been modified, but the 
old division into f iurteen riani is adhered to in principle, the 
new quarters i f Castro Pretorio an'l the Ksquiline having l.ieen 
included in the first Rione, which still hears the name of “Monti.” 
Hie municipality consists of a mayor and eighty communal 
coimcillors, of whom a large proportion were lor many years mcm- 
hets ot the aristocrary. l,atcr. howei'cr, the three democratic 
parlies, known as the monarchist, socialist and republican, 
uniti-d to form a popular coalition, and succeeded in completely 
evrlnding the conscrvatii'c, aristocratic and Catholic elements. 

IPipiiliiti'in ,—The population in 170 was 226,022, as against 
762.74,^ in 1901 (eommuna! population), Tt therefore more 
than doubled in thirty years, 'fhe inerease, however, did not 
take place at u regular rate, owing to the changes in the rates 
of immigration and emigration. 'Ilie largest increase was in 
1870, reaching 22,166 ; the next most important in 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, in which years it constantly remained near 20,000. 
The least increase in later years was 4417 in 1891. The garrison 
ot Rome is about lo.oocS men. Careful inquiry lias placed it 
beyond doubt that there are in Rome about the same number 
of ecclesiastics ot all orders, including about 1500 students in 
the theological seminaries. The average birth-rate is lower 
in Rome than in the majority of great rities. The number of 
birtlii increased after 1870 \cry nearly in proportion w-ith the 
increase of population. 

Climate and Wy^ewr.—The elimalc of Rome is mild and 
sunny, but the variation in tempemtiirs- between day and night 
is very great. December and February appear to lie the coldest 
months, the thermometer then avemging 47° F.; the greatest 
heat, which a\’wag:es 75”, is felt in July and August. The sur¬ 
rounding Campagna is still not all habitable during the summer, 
though the dangerous malaria ha.s liccn checked by the planting 
of numerous eucalj'ptus trees. A remarkable instance of the 


effect produced upon the marshy soil by these plantations 
may be studied at the Trappist monastery of the Tre Foutane, 
situated on the Via Ardeatina, about 4 m. Irom Rome. Whereas 
in former times it was almost always fatal to spend the whole 
summer there, the monks liavc so far dried the soil by means 
of the eucalyptus that they reside in the monastery throughout 
the year. The municipality lias everywhere made strenuous 
efforts to reduce the mortality due to malaria; in 1890, 14 % 
of all the deaths in Rome and the Campagna were attributed 
to this cause ; in 1905 the proportion had dropped to 3 *)„. 
Very large sums have been c.xpended in a scientifie system of 
drainage and sub-drainage on both sides of the Tiber, and the 
use ol wire gauze mosquito nets for the doors and windows 
ol the liumblvsl habitations in the Campagna has contributed 
much to the present sati.siactory result. I'hc hygienic con¬ 
ditions of Rome itself have greatly improved, largely through 
the ceaseless efforts of Commcndatorc Itaccdli, a distinguished 
man of science, who repeatedly held office in the Italian 
Ministry. The publication of exceedingly accurate graphic 
tables in February 1900 shows the following facts. Ninety per 
j 000 deaths occurred m 1871 from typhoid (the so-called “ Roman 
lever”), and the average lias now fallen to a Imv cmislant. 
Deaths from small-pox, formerly of alarming frequency, l aii 
be said not to occur at all, and their numbers diminished 
suddenly after the introduction of eompuLory vaccination. 

Charities and lidmahon. —A great nunib.r el small diaritable 
institutions ior cliildren and old peoiile li.ive b"cn ioimUod, wliicti 
are orgaiuzeil on tlie most modern principli s, and in many ol lhe.se 
eliantahle persons of the upper classes give their individual a.ssist- 
ance to the poor. There are also private hospitals ior dise.ascs of the 
eye, in wliicli poor patients are lodg'd and in aled without payment. 
There are two hospitals entirely hianitained 1 >\' private resource-, 
where inlants are treated whose niotlie.s fear to s-iid tlicin to a 
public hospital, or in rases refu.sed bv tin- laller as not bi ing scrioii- 
eiiougti ior adinissKiii, Of cours-, tlie niiinb'T'. ol the poor g'' aCy 
inertas-d with l''e grcnlJ-. of popuhilion, especiallv .after llie lailuTi 
of building spernlalions between IKKK and ihyo, thougli great 
efforts wcR- made by the municipality to send all per.sons then 
thrown out of employment back to tin n homes. One of the diffi¬ 
culties under winch Rome labours is that while it attracts the 
population of the eounlry, as other capitals do, it possesses no great 
mi'chanieal industries in which the newcomers ra-i b emploved. 
ICIIorts to create small industries in the populous ipiarters ol ttie 
poor met with little success. Defore iSyoasoi iely wasfoimed, wliich 
has since greatly developed as an intelligent private ent''rr;rise, to 
lu'ovide the poor with sanitary teiumints ; but its success is much 
Itanipered by the absence of emploj-mcnt, which again is partly 
due to tlie heavy taxation ot small industries. A number of trade 
schools are also maintained by private funds, such as the Istituto 
degli Artigianelli, managed bv the Fratelli della Dottruia Cristiana, 
ant! tlie RicOvero' pei Fanciulh Abbandonati (home for friendle.ss 
children), which is under lay rnanagi-ment and has flourishing work¬ 
shops The character of official charities has certainly improved in 
principle, so far as their educational and moral scope are concerned ; 
lor whereas m former times the Ihmted number of the poor made 
intlividual anil almost paternal it lief possible, that form of charily 
had a pauperizing influence. Jf an^rihing. the present tendency is 
tt) go too far in the opposite direction, and to require too many 
lormalitics before any relief is granted ; and while the union (if 
the principal charities under a central management on advanced 
theories lm])rovefl the methods of administration, it destroyed 
numerous small sources oi immediate relief on which the poor had 
a traditional right to count, and was in tliat way productive of 
hardship. At the same time, however, mutual benefit societies 
(soriWa di mutuo svccorsu) have been organized in groat numbers 
bv the different crafts and professions, and are chiefly distinguish¬ 
able by the ])olilica! parties to which they btdong. It is character¬ 
istic ol the modern Roman pt ople tliat the most widely diflerent 
elements subsist without showing any signs ol amalganiating, yet 
without attacking each other. Some of llie.se societies have an 
exclusively i Icrical character, others are merely conservative, somu 
consist of monarchists, and some of avowed republicans. 

Popular education is priiictpally in the hands of the municipality, 
but besides the public schools there are numerous religious institii- 
tious attended by the children of the lower classes; they follow 
the curriculum prescribed b\ the govemme t, and are under the 
constant supervision of municipal imspectors, both as regards their 
teaching and their hygiene. The pope also expends large sums in 
the maintenance of the people’s schools, mam^ed entirely by lay¬ 
men, and also under government inspection. For education of the 
higher grade, besides the regular Ivceums and gymnasiums, there 
are many private schools similarly designated irom which pupils 
can present themselves for the regular government examinations. 
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the privilege of confening certificates aad degrees having been 
allowed only to very few private institutions. 

Saeirty.—After 1870 both the aristocracy and the middle clasracs 
were divided into hostile factions, each of which maintained a press 
of its own and rallied round representative individuals. So far as 
the middle classes wore concerned, the common interest of commercial 
operations soon concentrated political dilfercnces. The aristoaacy, 
however, kept rigidly aloof from all speculations for a time, and 
maintained its traditional attitude of contemptuous superiority, 
to which the middle class answered with its profound hatred. This 
state of things lasted about ten years, until the time of the great 
building siieculations, into which'a number of noble families were 
tempted, and in which they soon lound themselves hopelessly 
involved, and brought into close contact with the middle class. 
The two cla.sses thus became iiecessarj' to each other, and the result 
was a notable and salutary diminution of prejudice, soon leading 
to alliances by marriage, which would formerly have seemed im¬ 
possible, but which the redistribution of wealth rendered mutually 
advantageous. The appearance at social gatherings of an othcial 
element, almost exclusively taken from the middle rlass, also 
tended to reduce inequalities of caste. Vet it must be admitted 
that the parties composing Roman .society were drawn together 
mechanically, rallier than fused into anything really homogeneous. U 
is worth mentioning that the IcwLsh element, which is very strong 
in business, in journalism, and in the administrations, has made no 
attempt to enter Roman society. Rome and Genoa are practically 
the only Italian cities in which Israelites are rigidly excluded from 
social intimacy, and are only met on official occasions. (M, Cr.) 

Ancient History 

I. The Beginnings of Rome and the Monarchy. 

Both the city and the state of Rome arc represented in tradition 
as itaving been gradually formed by the fusion of separate com¬ 
munities. The original settlement of Romulu.s is said to have 
been limited to the Palatine Mount. With this were united 
before the end of his reign the Capitoline and the Quirinivl; 
Tullus llostilius added the faelian, Aneus Martins the Aventine ; 
and finally Servius Tullius included the F.squiline and Viniinal, 
and enclosed the whole seven hilLs with a stone wall. The 
growth of the state clo.scly followed that of the city. To the 
original Romans on the Palatine were added successively the 
.Sabine followers of King Tatius, Albans transplanted by Tullus, 
Latins by Ancus, and lastly Uie Etruscan comrades of Caclcs 
Vibenna. This tradition is supported by other and more 
positive evidence. The race of the Luperei on February 15 
was in fact a purification of the boundaries of the “ ancient 
Palatine town,” * the “ square Rome ” of Ennius ; * and the 
course taken is that described by Tacitus as the “ pomoerium ” 
of the city founded by Romulus.® On the Esquilinc, Varro 
mentions an “ ancient city ” and an “ earthen rampart,” * and 
the festival of the Septimontium is evidenre of a union between 
this settlement and that on the Palatine.® The fusion of these 
“ Mounts ” with a settlement on the Quirinal “ Hill ” is also 
attested by trustworthy evidence ; * and in particular the line 
taken by the procession of the Argei represents the enlarged 
boundaries of these united communities.’ lastly, the Servian 
agger still remains as a witness to the final enclosure of the 
various settlements within a single ring-wall. The united com¬ 
munity, thus formed was largely of Latin descent. Indications 
of this are not wanting even in the traditions .themselves: 
King Faunus, who rules the Aborigines on the Palatine, is latin ; 
“ Latin! ” is the name ascribed to the united Aborigines and 
Trojans; the immediate progenitors of Rome are the Latin 
Luvinium and the I,atin Alba. Much evidence in the language, 
the religion, the institutions and the civilization of early Rome 
points to the same conclusion. The speech of the Romans is 
from the first Latin,* though showing many traces of contact 

> Varro, L.L. vi. 34. • Rest. 258 ; Varro ap. Solinus i. 17. 

’ Tac. Ann. xii. 24." For a full disouasion of the exact limits of 
the Palatine city see Smith, Dtcl. Geog.. s.v. " Roma "; Jordan, 
Topog. d. Stait Rom, i. cap. 2 ; Gilbert. Topog. u. Gesch. a. Stadt 
Rom, i. caps, i, 2 ; and " Topography ’’ below. 

* L.L. V. 48 ; cf. ibid. so. 

* Festus 348; Jordan i. igo; Gilberti. I6t. The seven " montes " 
are the Palatine with the Velia and Germalus, the Subura, and the 
three points of the Esquiline (Fagiital, Opptus and Cispius). 

* See Mommsen, R.G. (7th ed.). i. 51. 

* Varro, L.L. v. 45. vii. 44 ; Jordan if. 237. 

* See I,ATIN Lamcuagx. 


with the neighbouring dialects of the Sabines and Volscians and 
also of Etruscans; the oldest gods of Rome—Saturn, Jupiter, 
Juno, Diana—are all Latin ; “ rex,” " praetor,” “ dictator ,” 
“ curia,” arc Latin titles and institutions.* The primitive 
settlements, with their earthen ramparts and wooden palisades 
planted upon them out of reach both of human foes and of the 
malaria of the swampy low grounds, are only typical of the 
mode of settlement which the conditions of life dictated through¬ 
out the I.atian plain.'® But tradition insists on the udmi.xture 
of at least two non-l,atin elements, a Sabine and an Etrusrnn. 
The question ns regards the latter will be more fullv di.scussed 
hereafter; it is enough to say here that while the evidence of 
nomenclature (Schulze, Gesckichte der l.at. Eigennamen, Leipzig, 
1004, p. 579, with the modifications suggested in the Classical 
Review, December 1907) shows that many Etruscan grntes 
wore settled within tlie bounds of the early city, there is no 
satisfactory evidence that there was any large Etruscan strain 
in the Roman blood." With the .Sabines it is otherwise, t-u. 

That union of the Palatine and Quirinal settlements sMatt 
which constituted so decisive a stage in the growth /"Rome. 
of Rome is represented as having been in reality a union 
of the original Latins with a band of Sabine invaders who had 
seized and held not only the Quirinal Hill, but the northern 
and nearest peak of the Capitoline Mount. The tradition was 
evidently deeply rooted. Tlie name of the god Quirinus, from 
which that of the Quirinal Hill itself presumably sprang, was 
popularly connected with the Sabine town of Cures.'’' The 
ancient worships connected with it were said to be Sabine." 
One cf the three old tribes, the Titles, was believed to represent 
the Sabine element;" the second and the lourth kings arc both 
of Sabine descent. By the great majority of modern writers 
the substance of the tradition, the fusion of a body of Sabine 
invaders with the original laitins, is accepted as historical; and 
even Mommsen allowed its possibility, thougli he threw back 
the time of its occurrence to an earlier period than that of the 
union of the two settlements.*® We cannot here enter into the 
question at length, but some fairly certain points may be 
mentioned. The probability of Sabine raids and a Sabine 
settlement, possibly on the Quirinal Hill, in very curly times 
may be admitted. The incursions of the highland Apennine 
tribes into the lowlands fill a large place in early Italian history. 
The Latins were said to have originally descended from the 
mountain glens near Reatc.'® The invasions of Campania and 
of Magna Graccia by Sabine (more correctly Safine) tribes are 
matter of history (see Samnites), and the Sabines themselves 
are represented as a restless highland people, ever seeking new 
homes in richer lands.*’ In very early days they appear on the 
borders of Latium, in close proximity to Rome, and Sabine 
forays are familiar and frequent occurrences in the old legends. 
But beyond these general considerations recent inquiry enables 
us to advance to some few definite conclusions, (i) It may now 
be regarded as established beyond question that the patrician 
class at Rome sprang from a race other than that of the plebeians. 

’ The title " rex ” occurs on inscriptions at Laiiuvium, 'J'usculum, 
Bovillae; Henzen, BuUettino dell’ Inst. (1868), p. jjy ; Orelli, 2270 ; 
Corp. I. Lot. vi. 2123. For " dictator " and " praetor," ace Livy 
i. 23, viii. 3 ; cf. Marqiiardt, Rom. Staalsvenvaliung, i. 475 ; for 
" curia," Serv, on Aen. 1. 17 ; Marquardt i. 407. 

"* B. Modestov, Introduction i I'histoire romaine (translated from 
the Russian by M. Dclines), Paris, 1907, supersedes other authorities 
such as Helbig, Die Itahker in d. Poebene ; Pohlmann, Aniduge 
Roms, 40 ; Abekcn. Mittel-Itahen, 6t seq. 

” The existence of a Tuscan quarter (luscus virus) in early Rome 
may point to nothing more than the presence in Rome of Etru.scan 
artisans and craftsmen. But see Etruria, § Language. 

'• Varro, L.L. v. 51. 

Ibid. V. 74; Sc'hwegler i. 248 seq. •* fbid. v, 33; Livy i. 13. 

■* Mommsen, R.G. 1. 43. Scbwegicr (R.G. 1. 478) accepted the 
tradition of a Sabine settlement on the Quirinal, and considered that 
in the united state the Sabine element predominated. Volquardaen 
(Rhein, Mus. xxxiii. 539) believed in a complete Sabine conquest; 
and so did Zilltc (Latium u. Rom, heipzig, 1878), who, however, 
placed it after the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

** Cato ap. Dionys. ii. 48, 49. 

” Ibid. ii. 48. 49. For the institution of the " vet sacrum " see 
Schwegler, RSm,' Geseh. i. 240; Nisscn, Templim iv. 
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This was ionj.' a^o rtcofinizcd by Schwcgler (see his iiemische 
Grschichte, passim) on the sullieicnl ground of the great religious 
eleuvage between the two orders. Such jealousy of mutual 
contact in religious matters as i.s apparent all through the 
history of the cilv v(r\ rarel.\’, if ever, springs from any other , 
source than a real difference of race. This point was developed j 
by Professor \V. Ki<lgeway in his Who were the Rouians ? (l.ondon, I 
1908), where he points out (a) that the deities tended by the 
three greater or patrician flatncns, namely, IJialis, Martialis, j 
Quirinali.'., were all closely conneeled with the Sabines; {b) ^ 
lurther. that the patrician form ol marriage, the highly religious , 
ceremony called Conjarrcatio, differed entirely from the other '• 
lorms, Vaui and Coenifttio, which there is reason to attribute to ^ 
a plelieian origin ; (c) that the arms, especially the round , 
shield, carried by the first class in the originally military con- ' 
stitution of Servius Tullius (see below) are eharncteristie of tin' 
warriors ol Central lairope in the ICavIy Iron and lironze Age, 
whereas lho.se of the remaining classes can be shown to have 
been in general use during the immediately preceding period in : 
the Mediterranean lands, | 

For other archaeological evidence separating the patricians 1 
from the plebeians, and connecting the patricians closely with j 
the Sabines the reader must be referred to Ridgeway’s essay. [ 
It is. however, well to make special mention hereof the tradition, 
which is given by lavy (ii. ib. 4), and is undated but not the less 
probable (or being a non-annalistic tradition, preserved in the 
genu itsell, ol the prompt weleome given to the Sabine Appius 
Claudius, the founder of the haughtiest of all the Roman noble 
families, by the ]>atririans ol Rome and his immediate admission 
to all their political privileges. Ridgewav points out that this 
implies, at that earlv time, a substantial identity of rare. [ 

tin the lingiiiaic side of the cpiestion it is well to mention , 
(or rlearness’ sake that this Safine or p.atrieian class marked its | 
ascendanev all over Central and .Southern Italy, from the | 
(ith century n.c. onwards, by its pn ferenee for forming ethnic 
names with the suffix -ui>- which it frequently imposed also 
upon the communities whom it brought under its influence. 
SKbini (earlier Safwi), Romani, Latini, Sididni, Aricini, 
'Mnnuetni, and the like arc all names formed in this way (sec 
further Sabini). 

a. It may also now be regarded as certain that what we may 
call the Lower or Larlier Stratum (or Strata) of population in 
Rome, themselves spoke a language which was as truly Indo- 
Kuropeon as the language' of their Safine eonquerors. In the 
article Vol.sc'i will be found evidence for the conclusion that 
the language of what has been there entitled the Co-Folk was 
not less certainly Indo-European, and in some respects probably 
a less modified form of Indo-European, than that of the Safincs. 
A number of the names formed with the -eo- suffix and with 
the -ati- suffix (which is frequent in the same districts) contain 
unmistakably Indo-European words such as Graviscae, Marica, 
dea Marira, f ’oltei, Casinales, Soracle, Interamnites, Auxumates. 
The fusion of this earlier population with the patricians Is far 
easier to imagine when it is recognized that the two parties 
spoke kindred though by no means identical langu^es. It is 
the essentially Indo-European character of the early inhabitants 
of the lAtin plain which has led many scholars to doubt that 
there was any racial disiinction at all between patricians and 
plebeians, but the increase of knowledge of the dialects spoken 
m the different regions of Italy has now enabled us to judge 
this question with very much fuller evidence. 

• 3.1’hcre arises, howex’cr, the important question or questions 
ns to the origin, or at least the ethnic connc.xions of this earlier 
stratum. The task of the historic inquirer will not be completely 
jrerformed until at least some further progress has been made 
in connecting this earlier popu'ation of the western roast of 
Italy, on the one hand, with one or more of the early races 
(see Sicuu. Vkneti, Liguria, Pelascians) whom tradition 
declares to have once inhabited the soil of Latium; and on 
the other, with the people or peoples whom archaeological 
research reveals to us as having left behind them different strata 
of remains, all earlier than the Iron or Roman Age, both in 


Latium and ih other parts of Italy. Professor Ridgeway has 
taken a short way with these problems which may prove to be 
the true one; he classes together as Ligurian all pre-Safinc 
Inhabitants of Italy save such elements as, like the Etruscans, 
can be shown to have invaded it over sea (sec Etruria, 

S Language). This is one of the most promising fields of investi¬ 
gation now open to scholars, but in view of the confused and 
mutilated shape in which the traditions current in ancient 
times have come down to us, it demands an exceedingly careful 
.scrutiny of the archaeological and the linguistic evidence, and 
exceedingly aiutious judgment in combining them. The point 
of outstanding importance is to determine whether the earlier 
Indo-European population is to be regarded as having hten 
in Italy from the beginning of human habitation. Arcli.U'- 
ologists generally like W. Hclbig {Die Italiker der Poebene) and 
move recently 11 . Modesloi’ (Introdiiclion d I'htsloire romaine, 
Paris, 1907) hav'c been inclined to regard the Ligurians as the 
most jirimitive population of Italy, but to distinguish them 
sharply from the people who built the Lake Settlement and 
Pile Dwellings, which appear (with important variations of 
type):—(1) in the western half of the valley of the Po; (2) in 
the eastern half of the same; (3) in Picenum; (4) in laitium ; 
and (5) as far south as Tarentum. One of the most important 
points in the identification is the question of the method 
of burial employed at different ejiochs by the different 
communities. (Si-e the works already cited, with that of 
0 . Monlelius, La Cmtisation primitive en Italie.) 

The popului Romanus was, we are told, dii'ided into 
three tribes, Ramnes, Titles and Ltieeres,’ and into thirty 
curiae. The three names, as Schulze has shown 
{Lat. Eigemtamen, p. 580), are neither more nor less pfop/f, 
than the names of three Etruscan geiites (whether 
or not derived from Safine or laitin originals), and the tradition 
is a striking result of the Etruscan domination in the 6tb century 
B.c.,''* which we shall short!)’ mnsider. 

Oi far greater importance is the division into curiae. In 
Cicero’s time there ivere still curies, curial festivals and euriatc 
assemblies, and modern authors are unquestionably right in 
regarding the curia as the keystone of the primitive political 
system. It was a primitive association held together by par¬ 
ticipation in common sacra, and possessing common festii’uls, 
common priests and a common chapel, hall and hearth. Rs 
separate associations the curiae were probably older than the 
Roman state, but,” however this may be, it is certain that of 
this state when formed they constituted the only effective 
polftical subdivisions. The members of the thirty curiae form 
the populus Romanus, und the earliest known condition of 
Roman citizenship is the communio sacrorum, partnership 
in the curial sacra. Below the curia there was no further 
political division, for there is no reason to believe that the euria 
was ever formidly sulxlivided into a fixed number of gentes 
and families.'* 

At their head was the rex, the ruler of the united people. 
The Roman “ king ” is not simply either the hereditary and 
patriarchal chief of a clan, the priestly bead of a The 
community bound together by common sacra, or the 
elected magistrate of a state, but a mixture of all three.” In 

' 1 ‘hc tradition coiuieeling tlic Rainncs with Romulus and tlie 
Titics with Tatius is as old as Ennius (Varro, L.L. v. 55). The best 
authorities on the question, earlier than Schulte’s eiiocli-makiiig 
treatise, are Schweglcr i. 505, and Volquardsen, Rhein. jVus. 
xxxiii. .SjS. 

• Tlu-y are traditionally connected only with the senate of 300 
palres. with the primitive legion ol 3000, with the vestal virgins, and 
with the augurs (Varro, L.L. v. 81. bg, 91; Livy x. 6 ; Festus 

34a ; Mommren i. 41, 74, 75 ; Gent,Rom, go). 

“ It is possible that the curiae were griginally connected with 
separate localities ; cf. such names as Foriensis, Vehensis (Fest. 
174; Gilbert 1. 213). , , ,_ • 

‘ Niebuhr’s supposition of ten gentes m each curia has nothing in 
its favour but the confused statement of Dionysius as to the purely 
miUtary Wsafat (Dionys. u. 7 ; cf. Muller, Philatogus, xxxiv. gO). 

* Ruliino, (jeni and Lange insisted on the hereditary patriarchal 
character oi the kingship, Ihne on its priestly side. Schwcgler on its 
eleetive. Momnis ta came ncari'St to the view taken in the text, but 
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later times, when no “ patrician magistrates ” were forthcoming 
to hold the elections for their successors, a procedure was 
adopted which was believed to represent the manner in which 
the early kings had been appointed.’ In this procedure the 
ancient privileges of the old gmies and their elders, the 
importance of maintaining unbroken the continuity of the 
sacra, on the transmission and observance of which the wel¬ 
fare of the community dejoended, and thirdly the rights of 
the freemen, are all recognized. On the death of a king, the 
auspicia, and with them the supreme authority, revert to the 
council of elders, the patrts, as representing the gentes. 
By the patres an interrex is appointed, who in turn 
nominates a second; by him, or even by a third or fourth 
interrex, a new king is selected in consultation with the patres. 
The king-designate is then propo.sed to the freemen assembled 
by their curiae for their acceptance, and finally their formal 
acceptance is ratified by the patres, as a security that the 
sacra of which they arc the guardians have been respected.® 
Thus the king is in the first insUince selected by the representa¬ 
tives of the old gentes, and they ratify his appointment. In 
form he is nominated directly by a predeccs.sor from whose 
hands he receives the auspicia. But it is necessary also that 
the choice of the patres and the nomination of the interrex 
should be confirmed by a solemn vole of the community. 

It is useless to attempt a precise definition of the prerogatives 
of the king when once installed in office. Tradition ascribes 
lo him a position and power; closely re;cni!i!mg those of the 
heroic kings of Greece. He rules for life, and lie is th' sole 
ruler, unfettered by written statutes. lie is the supreme judge, 
settling all disputes and punishing wrongdoers cs’cn with death. 
All other officials are appointed by him. He imposes ta.\cs, 
distributes lands and erects buildings. Senate and assembly 
meet only when he convenes them, and meet for little else 
than to receive communications from him. In war he is 
absolute leader,® and finally he is also the religious head of the 
community. It is his business to consult the gods on its behalf, 
to offer the solemn sacrifices and to announce the days of the 
public festivals. Hard by his house was the common hearth 
of the state, where the vestal virgins cherished the sacred fire. 

By the side of the king stood the senate, or council of elders. 
In the descriptions left us of th.' primitive senate, as in those 
of the rex, we can discover traces of a transition from 
mutii 0^ tbings when Rome was only an as¬ 

semblage of clans or village communities, allied indeed, 
but each still ruled by its own chiefs and headmen, to one in 
which these groups have been fused into a singh; state under 
a common ruler. On the one hand the senate appears as a 
representative council of chiefs, with inalienable prerogatives 
of its own, and claiming to be the ultimate depositary of 
the supreme authority and of the sacra connected with it. 
The senators are the patres ; they are taken from the leading 
gentes ; they hold their seats for life ; to them the auspicia 
revert on the death of a king ; they appoint the interrex from 
their own body, are consulted in the choice of the new king,’ 
and their sanction is necessary to ratify the vote of the assembled 
freemen. On the other hand, they are no longer supreme, 

failed to bring out the nature of the compromise on which the 
kingship rests. 

• Cic. De Legg. iii. 3 ; Livy iv. 7. 

• " Patres auctores facti, ' Livy i. 22 ; " patres fucre auctores," 
ibid. i. 32. In 336 B.c. (Livy viii. 12) the Punlilian law directed that 
this sanction should be given beforehand, " ante initum suffragium," 
and thus reduced it to a meaningless form (Livy i. ii). It is 
wrongly identified by Schwcgler with the " lex enriata dc imperio,” 
which in Cicero's day followed and did not precede election. Accord¬ 
ing to Cicero (De Ref', ii. 13, 21), the proceedings included, in addition 
to the “ creation " by the comtita curiata and the sanction of the 
patres. the introduction by the king himself of a h* curiata confer¬ 
ring the imperium and auspicia ; but this theory, though generally 
accepted, is probably an inference from the practice of a later time, 
when the creatio had been transferred to the comitia centuriala. 

• For the references, sec Schwegler i. 646 seq. 

^If the analogy of the rtx saerorum is to be trusted, the 
"king" could only be chosen from the ranks of the patricti. 
Cic. fro Donto. 14 ; Gains i. 122. 


They cannot appoint a king but wi^ the coment of the com¬ 
munity, and their relation to the king when appointed is one 
of subordination. Vacancies in their ranks are filled up by 
him, and they can but give him advice and counsel when he 
chooses to consult them. 

The popular assembly of united Rome in its earliest days 
was that in which tlie freemen met and voted by their curiae 
{comitia curiata’’). The place of assembly was in 
the Comitium at the north-east end of the Forum,' 
at the summons and under the presidency of the king 
or, failing him, of the interrex. By the roc or the interrex 
the question was pul, and the voting took place curiatim, the 
curiae being called up in turn. The vote of each curia was 
decided by the majority of individual votes, and a majority of 
the voles of the curiae determined the final result. But the 
occasions on which the assembly could exercise its power must 
have been few. Their right to elect magistrates was apparently 
limited to the acceptance or rejection of the king proposed by 
the interrex. Of the pa.ssing of laws, in the later sense of the 
terra, there is no trace in the kingly period. Dionysius’s state¬ 
ment’ that they voted on questions of war and peace is im¬ 
probable in itself and unsupported by tradition. They are 
indeed reprc.sented, in one instance, as deciding a capital case, 
but it is by the express permission of the king and not of right.* 
Assemblies of the people were also, and probably more frequently, 
convened for other purposes. Not only did they meet lo hear 
from the king the announcement of the high days and holidays 
for each month, and lo witness such solemn religious rites as the 
inauguration of a priest, but their presence (and sometimes 
their vote) was further required to authorize and attest certain 
acts, which in a later age assumed a more private character. 
The disposal of property by will * and the solemn renunciation 
of family or gentile saira "* could only take place in the presence 
of the a-sscmblcd freemen, while (or adoption ” {adrogatin) not 
only their presence but their formal consent was necessary. 

A history of this early Roman stale is out of the question. 
The names, dates and achievements of the first four kings are 
all loo unsubstantial to form the basis of a sober gomo 
narrative;'® a few points only can be considered as umlerthe 
fairly well established. If we except the long event- *’«»*• 
less reign ascribed to King Numa, tradition represents the first 
kings as incessantly at war with their immediate neighbours. 
Tlie details of these wars are no doubt mythical; but the 
implied condition of continual struggle, and the narrow range 
within which the struggle is confined, may be accepted as true. 
Tlie picture drawn is that of a small community, with a few 
square miles of territory, at deadly feud with its nearest neigh¬ 
bours, within a radius of some 12 m. round Rome. Nor, in 
spite of the repealed victories with which tradition credits 
Romulus, Ancus and Tullus, docs there .seem to have been 
any real extension of Roman territory except towards the sea. 
I'idcnac remains Etruscan ; the Sabines continue masters up to 
the Anio; Praenestc, Gabii and Tusculum are still untouched ; 
and on this side it is doubtful if Roman territory, in spite of the 
possible destruction of Alba, extended to a greater distance 
than the sixth milestone from Rome.'® But along the course 

‘Cic, De Rep. ii. 13 ; Dionys. ii. 14, &c. 

•Varro, I..L. v. 15.5. For the position of the Comitium, see 
Smith. Di'c/. Geog., s.v. " Roma," ana Jordan, Topog. d. Stadt Rom. 
(Petersen). 

’ Dionys. l.c. • Livy i. 26 ; Dionys. iii. 22. 

• Gaius ii. loi. *® Gelf. xv. 27. ^ 

GclL V. 19. " Comitia praebentur, quae curiata appellantur." 
Cf. Cic. Pro Domo, 13.14 ; and sec Roman Law. 

’* By far the most complete criticism of the traditional accounts 
of the first four kings will be found in Schwcgler's R6m. Geschichte, 
vol. i. ; compare also Ibne’s Early Rome and Sir G. C. Lewis's 
Credibility of Early Roman History. More recently, E. Pais (Storia 
d' Italia) has subjected the early legends to learned and often sug¬ 
gestive criticism, but without attaining very solid results. 

The fossa Cluiba. 5 m. from Rome (Livy ii. 39 ). f* regarded 
by Schwegler ( 1 . 585) and by Mommsen fl. 4S) »a marking the 
Roman frontier toirards Latium. _ Cf. Ovid. Fast, ii. 681 ; Strabo 
230, " furaib your rev wturrov sal rev tsTou XtOov . . . rdret Wjarot . . . 
tfur r$t rirt 'Pu/iMtut y^i." 
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of the Tiber below the city 'there was a decided advance. The j origin. Tlie Tarquinii come from south Etruria ; their name 
fortification of the Janiculutn, the building ol the puns suh- ! can hardly be anything else than the Latin equivalent of the 
lirius the foundation of Ostia and the acquisition of the salt- ' ICtruscan Tarchon, and is therefore possibly a title (= “ lord " 
works near the sea may all 1 k' .safely ascribed to this early period. 

Closely connected, too, with the control of the Tiber from 
Rome to the sea was the subjugation of the petty Latin com¬ 
munities Iving south of the river; and the tradition of the 
conquest ami destruction ol Politorium, Tellenae and Ficana 
is confirmed by the absence in historical times of any Latin 
communities in this district. 

With the reign of the fifth king Tarquinius Priscus a marked 
change takes place. The traditional accounts of the last three 
kings not only wear a more historical air than those of 
the first four, but they describe .something like a trans- 


Th0 . .. ... 

„( jj,[. Roman city and state. Under the rule 
of these latter kings the separate settlements are for the first time 
enclosed with a rampart of colossal size and extent.*^ The low 
grounds are drained, and a forum and circus elaborately laid 
out; on the t'apitoline Mount a temple is erected, the massive 
foundations of which were an object of wonder even to Phny.'^ 
Tothc .same period are assigned the redivision of the city area into 
four new districts and the introduction of a new military system, 
'f'he kings increase in power and surround themselves with new 
splendour. Abroad, too, Rome suddenly appears as a powerful 
state ruling far and wide over southern Etruria and l^tium. 
'I'hese startling changes are, moreover, ascribed to kings of 
alien descent, who one and all ascend the throne in the teeth 
of established constitutional forms. Finally, with the expulsion 
ol the last ol them—the younger Tarquin—t:omes a sudden 
shrinkage of power. At the commencement of the Republic 
Rome ei once more a comparatively small state, with hostile 
and independent neighbours at her very doors. It is impossible 
to doubt the conviction that the true explanation of this pheno¬ 
menon is to be found in the supposition tltat Rome during this 
)»eriod passed under the rule of powerful Etruscan lords.’ In 
the 7th and 6th centuries n.c., and probably earlier still, the 
Etruscans appear as ruling widely outside the limits of Etruria 
proper. They were supreme in the valley of the Po until their 
jrower there was broken by the irruption of Celtic tribes from 
Iwyond the Alps, and while still masters of the plains of Lombardy 
they established them.selvcs in the rich lowlands of Campania, 
where they held their ground until the capture of Capua by 
the Samnitc highlanders in 423 b.c. It is on the face of it 
improbable that a power which had extended its sway from 
the Alps to the Tiber, and from the Liris to Surrentum, should 
have left untouched the intervening stretch of country between 
the Tiber and the Liris. And there is abundant evidence of 
Etruscan rule in Latium.’ According to Dionysius there was 
a time when the Latins were known to the Greeks as Tyrrhen¬ 
ians, and Rome as a Tyrrhenian city.* When Aeneas landed 
in Italy the I^tins were at feud with Turnus (Turrhenos? 
Dionys.'. 64) of Ardea. whose close ally was the ruthless Mezen- 
tius, prince of Caere, to whom the Latins had been forced to 
pay a tribute of wine.* Cato declared the Volsci to have been 
once subject to Etruscan rule,’ and Etruscan remains found at 
Velitrae.* as well as the second name of the Volscian Anxur, 
Tarracina (the city of Tarchon), confirm his statement. Nearer 
still to Rome is Tusculum.'with its significant name, at Pracneste 
we have a great number of Etruscan inscriptions and bronzes, 
and at Alba wc hear of a prince Tupx^ms,* lawless and cruel like 
Mezentius, who consults the “ oracle of Tethys in Tyrrhenia.” 
Thus wc find the Etruscan power encircling Rome on all sides, 
and in Rome itself a tradition of the rule of princes of Etruscan 

' Ijvy i. lO, * Ibid, i tR, s.s : Pliii. N.Il. xxxvi. 15. 

• This was the view ol O. Muller, and more recently of Di'Ccke, 
Gardthauseu and Z6ller. 

• W. Schulze, Gtsch. d. Lot. fiigfiinitnieM, passim (esp. pp. 57Q U 1 ; 

ZOIIer, «. A'oim, t06, 189 ; Gardthausen, Mastarna (Leipzig, 

*8821. „ „ 

• Dionys. i. 29. • Livy i. 2 ; Dionvs. i. 04. Oj ; Plut. Q.R. 18. 

’Catonp. Berv xi. 5<'7. • Helbig, iltm. d./*»<. (1865). 

• Plut. Rom . 2, rafMfOfittfrnrot eal ihfUrarot j Cf. Kutuiian 
■ Tarquttius, Virg. Acn x. 550. 


or “ prince ”) rather than a proper name.“ Even Servius Tullius 
was identified by Tuscan chroncilcrs with an Etruscan “ Mast- 
arna.” “ Again, what we are told of Etruscan conquests docs 
not represent them as moving, like the Sabcllian tribes, in large 
bodies and .settling down en masse in the conquered districts. 
Wc hear rather of military raids led by ambitious chiefs who 
carve out principalities for themselves with their own good 
swords, and w'ith their followers rule oppressively over alien 
and subject peoples.*’ And so at Rome the story of the Tarquins 
implies not a wave of Etruscan immigration so much as a rule 
of Etruscan princes over conquered Latins. 

The achievements ascrilied to the Tarquins are not less char¬ 
acteristic. Their despotic rule and splendour contrast with 
the primitive simplicity of the native kings. Only Etruscan 
builders, under the direction of wealthy and powerful Etruscan 
lords, could have built the great cloaca, the Servian wall, or the 
Capitoline temple,—monuments which challenged comparison 
with those of the emperors themselves. Nor do the traces of 
Greek influence upon Rome during this period *’ conflict with the 
theory of an Etruscan supremacy; on the contrary, it is at 
least possible that it was "thanks to the extended rule and wide 
connexions of her Etruscan rulers that Rome was first brought 
into direct contact with the Greeks, who had long traded with 
the Etruscan ports and influenced Etruscan culture.” 

The Etrusain princes are iepre.scnted, not only as having raised 
Rome for the time toacommanding position inLatiumand lavished 
upon the city itself the resources of Etruscan civilization. The 
but also ns the authors of important internal changes. Servian 
Theyarerepresentedasfavouringnew men at the expense rctorme. 
of the old patrician families, and as reorganizing the Roman army 
on a new footing, a policy natural enough in military princes 
of alien birth, and rendered possible by the additions which 
conquest had made to the original community. From among 
the leading families of the conquered Latin states a hundred 
new members were admitted to the senate, and these genles 
thenceforth ranked as patrician, and became known as gentes 
minores}^ The changes in the army begun, it is said, by the 
elder Tarquin and completed by Servius Tullius were more 
important. The basis of the primitive military system had 
been three tribes, each of which furnished 1000 men to the legion 
and 100 to the cavalry.** Tarquinius Priscus, wc are told, 
contemplated the creation of three fresh trilics and three addi¬ 
tional centuries of horsemen with new names,*’ though in face of 
the opposition offered by the old families he contented himself 
with simply doubling the strength without altering the names 
of the old divisions.” Rut the change attributed to Servius 
Tullius went far beyond this. His famous distribution of all 
freeholders (assidui) into tribes, classes and centuries,** though 
subsequently adopted with modifications as the basis of the 

'•Mullcr-Dcccke, i. O9, 70; ZSller, Latium «. Rem, 168; cf. 
Strabo, p. 219; ^rv. on Am, x. 179, 198- The existence of an 
independent " gens Tarquinia ” of Roman extraction (Schwegler. 
i. 678) is unproven and unlikely. Sec now Schulze, Lot. Eigmnamen, 
pp. 95 and 402 n. 6. 

" Sec speech of Claudius, Tab. Lugd. App. to Nippcrdey s edition 
of the Annuls of Tacitus. “ Tusec Mastariia oi nomcn crat. For 
the paintins in the Franyois tomb at Vulci, sec Gardthausen. 
Mastama. 29 scq.; Annah dell. Instil. (Rome, 1859). 

1* Cf. the traditions of Mezentius, of Cades Vibcnna. Porsena, &c. 

» 5«:hweglcr, R.G. i. O79 scq. 

" Ibid, r 791. 792. He accepts as genuine, and m ^present¬ 
ing fhe extent of Roman rule and connexions undCT the Tar^mns^ 


he first treaty between Rome and Carthage mentMMied by Polymna 
lit 22) • see, for a discussion ot the question, Vollmer, Rhetn. MttSe 
.; Mommsen, Rom. Chronol0gie, 20 ; Dyer, Joum. of 


the \ 

(iii* ; 

xxxii. 614 

Philol. ix. 23S. « » .a j* 

Livy i. 35 ; Dionys. ui. 67 ; Cic. De Rep. u. 20. 

VaiTo. LX. V. ” Livy i. 36 ; Dion^. iii. 71. 

*• The six centuries of horsemen were tbeneworward kimwn 
" primi secundique Ramnes ’’ (Fest. 344 ; cf. Srtwcgler, i. OSj »eq.). 
It is possible that the reforms of Tarquinius Priscus were lunited 
to the cavalry. 

« Cic. De Rfp. ii. 22 ; Livy i. 42 ; Dionys. iv. 16. 
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political system, was at first exclusively military in its nature 
and objects.* It amounted, in fact, to the formation of a new 
and enlarged army on a new footing. In this force, excepting 
in the case of the centuries of the horsemen, no regard was paid 
either to the old clan divisions or to the semi-religious, semi- 
political curiae. In its ranks were included all freeholders 
within the Roman territory, whether members or not of any 
of the old divisions, and the organization of this new army of 
assiiuivias not less independent of the old system with its clannish 
and religious traditions and forms. The unit was the centuria 
or company of 100 men; the cenluriae were grouped in “ classes ” 
and drawn up in the order ot the phalanx.- The centuries 
in front were composed of the wealthier citizens, whose means 
enabled them to bear the cost of the complete equipments 
necessary for those who were to bear the brunt of the onset. 
These centuries formed the first class. Behind them stood the 
centuries of the second and third classes, less completely armed, 
but making up together with those of the first class the heavy- 
armed infantry.’ In the rear were the centuries of the fourth 
and fifth classes, recruited from the poorer freeholders, and 
serving only as light-armed troops. The entire available body 
of freeholders was divided into two equal portions, a reserve 
corps of seniores and a corps of juniores for active ser¬ 
vice. Each of these corps consisted of 85 centuries or 8500 
men, i.e. of two legions of about 4200 men each, the normal 
strength of a consular legion under the early Republic.* It 
is noticeable also that the heavy-armed centuries of the 
three first classes in each of the.se legions represented a total 
of 3000 men, a number which agrees exactly with the number of 
heavy-armed troops in the legion as described by Polybius. 
Attached to the legions, but not included in them, were the 
companies of suppers and trumpeters. Lastly, to the six 
centuries of horsemen, which still retained the old tribal names, 
twelve more were added as a distinct body, and recruited from 
the wealthiest class of citizens.’ The four " tribes ” also 
instituted by Servius were probably intended to serve as the 
basis for the levy of freeholders for the new army.“ As their 
names show, they corresponded with the natural local divisions 
ot the city territory.* 

The last of these Etruscan lords to rule in Rome was Tarquin 
the Proud. He is described as a splendid and despotic monarch. 
PaHot extended over Latium as far south as Circeii. 

ibemoa. Aristodemus, tyrant of Cumae, was his ally, and 
areby, kinsmen of his own were princes at Collatia, at Gabii, 
and at Tusculum. The Volscian highlanders were chastised, and 
Signia with its massive walls was built to hold them in check. 
In Rome itself the Capitolinc temple and the great cloaca 
bore witness to his power. But his rule pressed heavily 
upon the Romans, and at the last, on the news of the foul 
wrong done by his son Sextus to a noble Roman matron, 
Lucretia, the indignant people rose in revolt. Tarquin, 
who was away besieging Ardea, was deposed; sentence of 
exile was passed upon him and upon all his race; and the 

• This is recognized by Mommsen, Genz and Soltau, as against 
Niebuhr, Schwegler and Ihne. Even in the later cowitio centvrioto 
the traces of the originally military character of the organization 
are unmistakable, 

•The century ceased to represent companies of one hundred 
when the whole organization ceased to be military and became 
exclusively political, 

’ The property qualillcation for service in the first cIms is given 
at 100,000 asses (Livy), for the second at 70,000, third 50..000, 
fourth 25,000, fifth 11,000. It was probably originally a certain 
number of cow-s, afterwards translated into terms of money ; cf. W. 
Ridgeway, Tkt Origin of Coinage and Metallic Currency (Cambndge, 
1892). p. 301 • The same scholar, in his Who were the Romans f p. 17, 
has ^mted out the ethnical meaning of the varieties of armature 
in the early army. 

‘Polyb. vi. 20 ; Mommsen, Rom. Trib. 132 seq. 

‘ Livy i. 43. Dionys. (iv. 18) and Cic. (Dt Rep. ii. 22) ascribe 
the whole eighteen to Servius. But the six older centuries remained 
distinct, as the " sex suSragia " of the comUia centuriata ; Cic. 
De Rep. u. 22. 

• Dionys. iv. I4, tit rii xara-y^s^t rue erparturur. 

’ Livy i. 43. The four were Palatina, Suburana, Exquilina, 
CoUina. 


people .swore that never again should a king rule in Rome. 
Freed from the tyrant, they chose for themselves two yearly 
magistrates who should exercise the supreme authority, and 
thus the Republic of Rome was founded. Three times the 
banished Tarquin strove de.sperately to recover the throne 
he had lost. 1 'irst of all the men of Veii and Tarquinii marched 
to his aid, but were defeated in a pitched buttle on the Roman 
frontier. A year later Lars Porseiia, prince of Clusium, at the 
head ot all tlie powers of Etruria, appeared before the gates ot 
Rome, and closely besieged the city, until, moved by the valour 
of his foe, he granted honourable terms of peace and withdrew." 
Once again, by Lake Rcgillus, the Romans fought victoriously 
for their liberty against 'I'arquin’s son-in-law Mamilius. prince 
of Tusculum, and chief of the Latin name. Mamilius was slain ; 
Tarquin in despair found a refuge at Cumae, and there soon 
afterwards died. 

So, in brief, ran the story of the flight of the kings, as it was 
told by the chroniclers whose story Livy reports, though with 
explicit and repeated notes of reserve. Its details are most 
of them fabulous; it is crowded with inconsistencies and 
improbabilities ; there arc no trustworthy dates; the names 
even of the chief actors are probably fictitious, and the hand 
of the improver, Greek or Roman, is traceable throughout.® 
But there is no room for doubting the main facts of the eman^a- 
tion of Rome from the rule of alien princes and the final abolition 
of the kingly office. (H. F. P.; R. S. C ) 


11 . T/ie Republic. 

Pe*iod a : 509-265 B.C.’® -^(0) The Struggle between the Orders. 
—It is characteristic of Rome that the change from monarchy to 
republic ” should have been made with the least pos- 
sible disturbance of existing forms. The title of king 
was retained, though only as that of a priestly officer 
(rex sacrorum) to wliom .some of the religious functions of the 
former kings were truniiferred. Thetwoannually elected consuls, or 
praetorts,vi^e regardedas joint heirs ofthefull kinglyouthority, 
and as holding the imperium, and the correlative right of taking 
the auspices, by direct transmission from the founder of the city. 
They w'crc, it is true, elected or designated by a new assembly, 
by the array of landholders voting by their classes and centuries 
(comitia centuriata), and to this body was given also the right 
of passing laws ; nevertheless it was still by a vote of the thirty 
curiae (lex curiata) that the supreme authority was formally 
conferred on the magistrates chosen by the centuries of land- 
Jiolders, and both the choice of magistrates and the passing of 
laws still required the sanction of the patrician senators (patrum 
aucloritasy^ Nor, lastly, were the legal prerogatives of the 
senate altered, although it is probable that before long plebeians 
were admitted to seats, if not to votes, and though its importance 
was gradually increased by the substitution of an annual 
magistracy for the lifelong rule of a single king. But the 

'Livy ii. 9 -M. Pliny {NM. 34. M) 7 *), 

imply the existence of a tradition, possibly that of " Tuscan annalists, 
accordinpr to which Porsena actually made himself master of Rome. 
The whole story is fuJIy criticised by Sichweglcr (li. i 8 i seq.) and 
Z 611 cr (Latium u. Rom, p. j 8 o) 

• Sec the exhaustive criticism in Schwegler (11. pp. 06-203). 

'• The traditional account of early republican history, given in 
annalistic form by Livy, has been .subjected to severe criticism in 
recent times notably by Pais in his Sloria dt Roma, voh, i. and 11. 
It IS true that the dearth of contemporary documents, especially lor the 
period before the sack of Home by flic Gauls (390 B.C.), roust have 
led to the filling of gajis by episodes drawn mainly from popular 
traditions, and it is therefore impossible to guarantee the accuracy 
of the narrative in details. Nevertheless, the general truth of the 
story oi Home's early wars and constitutional growth caonot be 
seriously impugned. ,, , . 

" Schwegler (ii. 92) suggests that the dictatorship formed an 
intennediate step between the monarchy and the consulate; cl. 
lime, Rdm. Forsek. 42. , . • . , j t. 

>» That the consuls were originally styled protores is stated by 
Varro, ap. Son. p. a.t. and Liv. in. 55; cf. C'c. vlli, . 5 , 
When additional praetors were created, the two originally appointed 
wore called praetores maximi and hence irrpariryol I!t»toi or 

*'?f§hc”SIr*of auctoriias here adopted is that taken by; 

T; Mommsen (Forsek. i,).. 
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abolition of the monarchy brought with it a change of the 
utmost importance in the actual working of the constitution. 
Though the distinction between patricians and plebeians was 
at least as old as the state itself, it is not until the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic that it plays any part in the history of 
Rome. No sooner, however, was the overshadowing authority 
of the king removed than a struggle commenced between 
the two orders which lasted for more than two centuries. 
It was in no sense a struggle between a conquering and a 
c<)nquercd class, or between an exclusive citizen bod)’ and an 
tinenfranchised mass outside its pale. Patricians and plebeians 
were equally citizens of Rome, .sprung of the same race and 
speaking tlic same tongue (but sec above).* The former 
were the members of those ancient grntes which had possibly 
been once the “ chiefly ” families in the small communities 
which preceded tfie united state,and which claimed by hereditary 
right a privileged position in tlie community. Only patricians 
could sit in the council of palres, and hence probably the name 
given to their ordir.- To their ri’presentatives the supreme 
authority reverted on the death of the king ; the due tran.s- 
mission of the ampiria and the public worship of the state 
gods were their special rare ; and to them alone were known 
the traditional usages and forms which regulated the life of 
the people from day to day. To the /ifcis (the multitude, 
belonged all who were not members of some patrician 
gens, whether independent freemen or attached as “ clients ” ’ 
to one of the great houses. The plebeian was a citizen, with 
ci\ il rights and a vote in tlie [usscmbly of the curies, but h<' was 
excluded by an{ ient custom from all share in the higher honours 
of the slate, anil intermarriage with a patriri.an was not recog¬ 
nized as a properly legal union ' (see Patrician.s). 

The revolution which exiielled the Tar(|uins gave the 
patricians, who had mainly assisted in bringing it about, an 
overwhelming ascindanc)’ in the state. The plrhs had indi’cd 
gained something. Not only is it probable that the strictness 
of the old tie of clientship had somewhat relaxed, and that 
the number of the dinili'i was smaller and their dependence 
on patrician patrons less complete, but the ranks of the plehs 
had, under the Inter kings, been .swelled by the admission ()f 
conqucreil Latins, and th<’ freeholders among these had with 
others been enrolled in the Servian tribes, classes and centuries. 
The establishment of the Republic invested this military levy 
of landhohlcrs with political rights as .an assembl)’, for by their 
votes the consuls were cho.sen and laws passed, and it was the 
plebeian landholders who formed the main strength of the 
plehs in the struggle that followed. Hut these gains were 
greater in apiiearance th.an in re.ality. The ph'beian land¬ 
holders commanded only a minority of votes in the comitia 
eenluriata. In their choii’e of magistrates they were lirnited 
to the patrician candidates nominated b)’ patrician presiding 
magistrates, and their choice required confirmation not only 
b' the older and .smaller assembly of the curiae, in which the 
patricians and their clients predominated, but also by the 
patrician patres. They could only vote on laws proposed by 
patrician consuls, and here again the subsequent sanction of the 
patres was necessary. The whole procedure of the cmnitia 
was in short absolutely in the hands of their patrician pre¬ 
sidents, and liable to every sort of interruption and suspension 
from patrician pontiffs and augurs (for details see further 
CoMtTiA and .Senate). 

Hut these political disabilities did not constitute the main 
grievance of the plehs in the early years of the Republic. 
What thev fought for was protection for their lives and liberties, 
and the object of attack was the despotic authority of the 

' This is the view taken by the present writer, as against Schwegler 
and others. For Ridgeway's theory, see above. 

' Cf. aedilis, aediUaus, sc. ; Cic. Ve Rep. ii. is ; Ijyy i. 8 ; 
lor a full discussion of other views, see Softau 179 seq.; Christensen. 
Hetnus, is. 196, 

' For the clientela. see Mommsen {Forseh. i. 355 sqq.; Staatsr. 
lii. 54 sqq.); Schwegler (i. 636 iqq.); Fauly-Wissowa, ReaUneykh- 
pddte, iv. S3 sqq. (von Premerstein). 

* The offaprmg of such a union ranked as plebeians. 


patrician magistrates. The consiuls wielded the full imperium of 
the kings, and against this “ consular authority ” the plebeian, 
though a citizen, had no protection and no appeal, nor were 
matters improved when for the two consuls was substituted 
in some emergency a single, all-powerful, irresponsible 
dictator. 

The history of this struggle between the orders opens with 
a concession made to the plehs by one of the consuls themselves, 
a concession possibly due to a desire to secure the 
allegiance of the plebeian landholders, who formed Valeria 
the backbone of the army, in the first year of P«™- 
the Republic, according to the received chronology, 

P. Valcriu.s Publicola or Poplicola carried in the comitia centuriata 
his famous law of appeal.''’ It enacted that no magistrate, 
saving only a dictator, should execute ii capital sentence upon 
any Roman citizen unless the sentence bad been confirmed on 
appeal by the assembly of the centuries. But, though the 
“ right of appeal ” granted by this law was justly regarded 
in later times as the greatest safeguard of a Roman’s liberties, 
it was by no means at first so effective a protection as it after¬ 
wards became. For not only was the operation of the law 
limited to the bounds of the city, so that the consul in the field 
or on the march was left as absolute as before, but no securit)’ 
was provided for its observa'nce even within thc city by consuls 
resolved to disregard it.® 

It was by their own efforts that the plebeians first obtained 
any real protection against magisterial despotism. The tradi¬ 
tional accounts of the first secession are confused 
and contradictory.’ but its causes and results arcttceeeiou 
tolerably clear. The seceders were the ph beianri" 
legionaries recently returned from a victoiious l am- 
' paign. Indignant at the delay ot the promised reforms, they 
j ignored the order given them to march afresh again.sl Volsci 
and Aequi, and instead entrenched themselves on a hill across 
I the Anio, some 3 m. from Rome, and known afterwards a:, 
i the Mons Sacer. The frightened patricians came to terms, 
and a solen.n agreement {lex sacratu)'^ was eoneliided betw'een 
the orders, b\’ which it was provided that henceforth the 
[ileheians should have annual magistrates of their own called 
tribunes (Irihiini plcbis). member;, of their own order, who 
should be authorized to protect them against the consuls,® and 
I a curse was invoked upon the man who should injure or impede 
I the tribune in the performance of his duties.*® The number of 
tribunes was possibh' at first two, then five ; before 449 n.c. it 
bad been raised to ten. 

The tribunate is an institution which has no parallel in history, 
The tribune was not, and, strictly speaking, never became, a 
magistrate of the Roman people. His one proper prerogatisc 
was that of granting protection to the oppressed plebeian against 
a patrician ofiicer. This prerogative (jus auxilii) was secured 
to him. not by the ordinary constitution, but by a special 
compact between the orders, and was ;)rotected by the ancient 
' oath (veins jusjurandum).^^ which invoked a curse upon Hu 
I violator of a tribune. This exceptional and anomalous right 
the tribunes could only exer. ise in person, within the limits 0: 
the “ pomoerium,” and against individual acts of magisteria 
oppression.*’ It was only gradually that it expanded into a wid( 
power of interference with the whole machinery of government 
and was supplemented by the legislative powers which ren 
! dered the tribunate of the last century B.c. so formidable (set 
I Tribune). 

; But from the first the tribunes were for the plehs not onl) 
protectors but leaders, under whom they organized themsclve; 
. in opposition to the patricians. The tribunes convened Lax 
assemblies of the plehs (concilia plehis), and carried ^“*/**' 
resolutions on questions of interest to the order. This incipiem 

• Livj' li. 8 . lex Valeria de provocatione ; Cic. Ve Rep. ii. 3* 
cf, Livy iii. zo. 

• Grcenidgc, Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time, pp. 344 sqq. 

’ Schwegler li. 226 seq. • Ibid, ii. 251 n ; Livy i. M. 

• Cic. Ve Rep. ii. 34, ■' contra consulare impri-iunt crcati. ’ 

•• Livy Hi. 55. ” Festus 318. 

•• Gelf. xiii. 12, " ut injuria quae coram fieret arceretur." 
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plebeian organization was materially advanced by the Publilian 
283. '♦71 which appears to have formally re¬ 

cognized as lawful the plebeian concilia, and established 
also the tribune’s right cum plebe agere, i.e. to propose and carry 
resolutions in them. These assemblies were Iributa, or, in other 
words, the voting in them took place not by curies or centuries 
but by tribes. In them, lastly, after the Publilian law, if not 
before, the tribunes were annually elected.“ liy this law tlie I 
foundations were laid both of the powerful concilia plrbis of 
later days and also of the legislative and judicial prerogatives of 
the tribunes. The patricians maintained indeed that resolutions 
(plebisrita) carried by tribunes in the concilia plebis were not 
binding on their order, but the moral weight of such resolutions, 
whether they affirmed a general principle or pronounced sentence 
of condemnation on some single patrician, was no doubt con¬ 
siderable. 

The next stage in the struggle is marked by the attempt to 
substitute a public written law for unwritten usage. 

The proposal of C. Terentilius Arsa (462 b.c.) to ap¬ 
point a plebeian commission to draw up laws restricting 
the powers of the consuls® was resolutely opposed by the patri¬ 
cians, but after ten years of bitter party strife a compromise was 
effected. A commission of ten patricians was appointed, who 
Tbt should frame and publish a code of law binding equally 
Otetm- on both the orders. These decemviri were to be the sole 
ytrmtt. supreme magistrates for the year, and the law of 

appeal was suspended in their favour.'* The code which they 
promulgated, the famous XII. Tables,owedlittle of its importance 
toany novelties or improvements contained in its provisions. For 
the most part it seems merely to have, reaffirmed existing usages 
and laws (see Roman Law), but it imposed, as it was intended 
to do, a check on the arbitrary administration of justice by 
the magi.ilrates. With the publication of the code the proper 
work of tlie decemvirs was finished ; nevertheless, for the next 
year a fresh decernvirate was elected, and it is conceivable that 
the intention was permanently to substitute government by 
an irresponsitile patrician “ council of ten ” for the old consti¬ 
tution.® However this may have been, the tyranny of the 
decemvirs themselves was fatal to the continuance of their 
power. V/e are told of a second secession of the plebs, this time 
to the Janiculum, and of negotiations w'ith the senate, the 
result of which was the enforced abdication of the decemvirs. 
The plebs joyfull)’ chose lor themselves tribunes, and in the 
comitia cenluriala two consuls were created. But this restora¬ 
tion of the old regime was accompanied by legislation which 
Valerio- made it an important crisis in the history of the 
Horailaa Struggle between the orders. With the fall of the 
laws. dccemvirate this struggle enters upon a new phase. 
The tribunes appear as at once more powerful and more strictly 
constitutional magistrates; the plebeian concilia take their 
place by the side of the older assemblies ; and finally this im- 
[iroved machinery is used not simply in self-defence against 
jiatrician oppression but to obtain complete political c(|uality. 
This change was no doubt due in part to circumstances outside 
legislation, above all to the expansion of the Roman state, 
which swelled the numbers and added to the social importance 
of tfie plebs as compared with the dwindling forces of the close 
corporation of patrician gentes. Still the legislation of 449 
clearly involved more than a r^toration of the old form of 
government. The Valerio-Horatian laws, besides reaffirming 
the right of appeal and the inviolability of the tribunes, im¬ 
proved the position of the plebeian assemblies by enacting 
that plebisctta passed in them, and, as seems probable, approved 
bythc/)ijfrfs,should be binding on patricians as well os plebeians.® 

' Livy it. 56, Oi); Uinnys. ix. 41 ; Schwegler ii. 54I ; Soltau 
493 - 

* For theories as to the original mode of appointing tribunes 
see MommSen, Forsch. i. 185, Staatsr. ii. 274 sqq. 

• Livy lit. 0. < Ibid. iii. 32. 

* On the disputed question of the date of the XII. Tables see Pais. 
Sloria lit liomn.vo], 1. chap. iv„ and Greenidge, Eng. Hist. Reviaw 
(1905), pp. I .S(1<1. 

• Livy III. 55. 'quum veluti in controverso jure esset, tenerentnme 


By this law the tribunes obtained a recc^iied iiutiative in 
legislation. Henceforth the desired reforms were introduced 
and carried by tribunes in what were now styled comitia 
tributa, and, if sanctioned by the patres, became laws of the 
slate. From this period, too, must be dated the legalization 
at any rate of the tribune’s right to impeach any citizen before 
the assembly of the tribes.'* Henceforward there is no question 
of the tribune’s right to propose, to the plebs to impose a fine, 
or of the validity of the sentence when passed. The efficiency 
of these new weapons of attack was amply proved by the subse¬ 
quent course of the struggle. Only a few years alter the Valerio- 
lloratian legislation came the lex Canuleia, itself a plebiscilum 
(445 B.C.), by which mixed marriages between patriciaits Lax 
and plebeians were declared lawful, and the social Caaulala. 
exclusiveness of the patriciate broken down. In the 
same year with this measure, and like it in the interests primarily 
of the wealthier plebeians, a vigorous attack commenced on the 
patrician monopoly of the consulate, and round this Lagaa 
.stronghold of patrician ascendancy the conflict raged Lieiaiaa 
until the passing of the Licinian laws in 307. 'J'he *•»<**•• 
original proposal of the tribune Gaius Canuleius, in 387 . 
445, that the people should be allowed to elect a plebeian consul 
was evaded by a compromise. The senate resolved that for 
the next year, in the stead of consuls, six military tribunes 
with consular powers should be elected,® and that the new 
office should be open to patricians and plebeians alike. The 
consulship was thus for the time .saved from pollution, as the 
patricians phrased it, but the growing strength of the plebs is 
shown by the fact that in fifty years out of the seventy-eight 
between 444 and 366 they succeeded in obtaining the 
election of consular tribunes rather than of consuls. 

Despite, however, these discouragements, the patricians fought 
on. Each year theystrove to secure the creation of consuls rather 
than consular tribunes, and failing this strained every nerve to 
secure for their own order at least a majority among the latter. 
Even the institution of the cen.sorship (435), though 
rendered desirable by the inrrea.sing imiiortance and 
complexity of the census, was, it is probable, due in part to their 
desire to discount beforehand the threatened loss of the consul¬ 
ship by diminishing its powers.® Other causes, too, helped to 
protract the struggle. Between the wealthier plebeians, who 
were ambitious of high oflicc, and the poorer, whose minds were 
set rather on allotmenls of land, there was a division of interest 
of which the patricians were not slow to take advantage, and 
to this must be added the pressure of war. The death struggle 
with Veii and the sack of Rome by the Gauls absorbed for the 
lime all the energies of the community. In 377, how- 
ever, two of the tribunes, C. Licinius Stolo (sec Licinius 
Stolo, GAius)and L. Sextius, came forward with proposals which 
united all sections of the plebs in their support. Their proposals 
were as follows:’" (i)that consuls and not consular tribunes 
be elected; (2) that one consul at least should be a plebeian ; 
(3) that the priestly college, which had the charge of the 
Sibylline books, should consist of ten members instead of 
two, and that of these half should be plebeians; (4) that no 
single citizen should hold in occupation more than 500 acres 
of the common lands, or pasture upon them more than 100 head 
of cattle and 500 sheep ; (5) that all landowners should employ 
a certain amount of free as well os slave labour on their estates ; 
(6) that interest already paid on debts should be deducted 
from the principal, and the remainder paid oil in three years. 
The three last proposals were obviously intended to meet the 

patres plebiscitis legem cnmitiis ccniuriatis tulere, ul quod tributini 
plebs jussisset populum tencret, qua lege tribuniciis rogationibus 
lelum acerrimum datum cst." Vhiat wore the precise conditions 
under which a plebiscitum became law can only be conjectured. 
■Tho control of the patres over legislation certainly remained effective 
until 287 B.c. (S« below.) 

’ After the dccemvirate, the tribunes no longer pronounce capital 
sentences. They propose lines, which arc confirmed by the eomiti* 
tnbuia. 

• Livy iv, 6 ; cf, Mommsen, Staatmehi, ii. 181. 

* Mommsen, Siaatsrecht, ii. ,331. 

■“ Livy vi. 35, 42 ; Appian, B.C. i. 8 
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demands of the poorer plebeians, and to seruro tlicir support 
for the first half of the scheme. Ten years of l)itter conflict 
followed, but at last, in 367 n.c., the Licinian rogations 
became law, and one of tlie.ir authors, L. Sextius, was 
created the first plebeian consul. Kor the moment it was .some 
consolation to the p.itricians that they not only succeeded in 
detaching from the consulship the administration of civil law, 
which was (iitni.sted to a separate officer, firarlur urhanui, to 
he elect 1(1 by the romilia of the centuries, with an understand¬ 
ing npparenily that he should be a patrician, but uLso obtained 
the institution of two additional aediles (aedites fiirules), who 
were in like manner to be memlK.'rs of their own order.' With 
the opening of the consulship, however, the issue of the long con¬ 
test was virtually decided, and the next eighty years witncs.sed 
a rapid succession of plebeian victories. Now that a plebeian 
consul might preside at the elections, the main difficulty 
Omning in the way of the nominiuion and election of plebeian 
of tie candidates was removed. The propo.scd patrician 
iroe/eif. nionofK)l\' of the new ciirule acdilcship was almost 
instant !)■ abaiuloncd. In 356 the first plebeian 
' *■ was made diealator; in 330 the censorship, and in 

337 the praetorship were filled for the first time by 
plebeians ; and la.slly, in 300, by the lex Oguln/a, even 
the sacred colleges of the pontiffs and augurs, the old 
strongholds of patrician supremacy, were thrown open to the 
)l>Wn-.- The iialrieians lost also the control they had exercised 
so long over llie action of the people in assembly. The patrmn 
audoriUis, the sanction given or refused by the patrician 
senators to laws and to dictions, had hitherto been a powerful 
4IS. weapon in their hands. Hut in 339 a law of Q. Publiliiis 
PuMUian Philo, a plebeian dictator, enacted that this sanction 
lawa. should be given beforehand to laws enacted in the 
eomitia (enturiataj' and a lex Maenia of uncertain date extended 
the rule to elections in the same assembty, Livy ascribes 
to the same Publiliiis a law emancipating the conciliuni plebis 
i.ex from the control of the patres ; but this seems in reality 
/foneanla.io have been effected by the famous lex Horiensia, 
carried by another plebeian dictator.^ Henceforward 
tlte palriini auctoritas sank into a meaningless form, though as 
such it still survived in the time of Livy, h'rom 287 onwards 
it is certain that measures passed by the plebs, voting by their 
tribes, had the full force of laws without any further conditions 
whatsoever. The legislative independence of the plebeian 
assembly was secured, and with this crowning victory ended 
the long struggle between the orders. 

(h) C&ni/uest of Italy. —Twelve years after the passing of the 
lex Horiensia. King Pyrrhus, beaten at IJcneventum, withdrew 
from Italy, and Rome was left mistress of the peninsula. The 
steps by which this supremacy had been won have now to be 
traced.® 

The expulsion of the Tnrquins from Rome, followed as it 
seems to have been by the emancipation from Etruscan suprem¬ 
acy of all the country bt>tween the Tiber and the Liris, entirely 
altered the aspect of affairs. North of the Tilter the powerful 
Etruscan city of Veii, after a vain attempt to restore the Tar- 
quins. relapsed into an attitude of sullen hostility towards Rome, 
which, down to the outbreak of the final struggle in 
.(07, found vent In con.stant and harassing border 
forays. The Sabines recommenced their raids acro.ss the Anio ; 
from their hills to the south-east the Acqui pressed forward as 
far as the eastern spurs of the Alban range, and ravaged the low 
country between that range and the Sabine mountains; the 
Volsci overran the coast-lands os far as Antium,established them- 

I 

‘Livvvi. 42. 

• Ibid. vli. ty, 2i ; viii. 15 ; x, (•. 

Ibid. viii. ti, " at . . . ante initum suflragiiim patres auctorcs 
tierent," cf. Livy i. 17. P'or the lex Moenta, S(3e Cic. Brut. 14, 
55 ; i^ltaii III. 

‘ Pliii, (V.H. xvi. 10; Coll. xv. 17 ; Galas i. 3. " plohiscita lege 
I lortcn.iia non minus valoro quam leges," 

‘ For details of these warn see articles on the various cities, districts 
and tribes. For ethnographic and philological evidence see Italy, 
: ^ tent Peoples. 


selves at Velitrae and even wasted the fields within a few miles 
of Rome. But the good fortune of Rome did not leave her to 
face these foes single-handed, and it is a significant League 
fact that the history of the Roman advance begins, vith the 
not with a brilliant victory, but with a timely alliance. 

According to Livy, it was in 493, only a few years after „icaat. 
the defeat of the prince of Tusculum at l^ike Regillus, 201. 
that a treaty wa.s concluded between Rome and the Latin coni- 
munitic.s of the t'ampagna.® The alliance was in every respect 
natural. The Latins were the mar neighbours and kinsmen of 
the Romans, and lioth Romans and Latins were just freed from 
F.tniscan rule to find themselves as lowlandcrs and dwellers in 
towns face to face with a common foe in the ruder hill tribes on 
their borders. The exact terms of the treaty cannot, any more 
than the precise circumstances under which it was concluded, 
be stated with certainty (see Latium), but two points seem 
clear. There was at first a genuine equality in the relations 
between the allies ; Romans and Latins, though combining for 
defence and offence, did so without sacrificing their .separate 
freedom of action, even in the matter of waging wars indepen¬ 
dently of each other.’ But, secondly, Rome enjoyed from the 
fir.st one inestimable advantage. The Latins lay between her 
and the most active of her foes, the Acqui and Volsci, and .served 
to protect her territories at the expense of their own. Behind 
this barrier Rome grew strong, and the close of the Aequian and 
Volscian wars left the Latins her dependents rather than her 
allies. Beyond the limits of the ('ampagna Rome found a 
second ally', hardly less useful than the Latins, in the tribe of 
the Hernici (“ the men of the rocks ”), in the valley of the 
Trerus, who had equal reason with the Romans and Latins to 
dread the Volsci and Aequi, while their position midway between 
the two latter peoples made them valuable auxiliaries to the 
lowlandcrs of the Campagna. 

The treaty with the Hernici is said to have been concluded 
in 486,* and the confederacy of the three peoples— 
Romans, Latins and Hcrnicans—lasted down to the ^os. 
great Latin war in 340. Confused and untrustworthy 
as are the chronicles of the early wars of Rome, it is 
clear that, notwithstanding the acquisition of these allies, Rome 
made but little way against her foes during the first fifty years 
of the existence of ihe Republic. In 474, it is true, an 
end was put for a time to the harassing border feud 
with Veii by a forty y'ears’ peace, an advantage due not so much 
to Roman valour as to tbe increasing dangers from other 
quarters which were threatening the Etruscan states.” But 
this partial success stands alone, and down to 449 the 
raids of Sabines, .Aequi and Volsci continue without 
intermission, and are occasionally carried up to the very walls 
of Rome. 

Very different is the impression left by the annals of the next 
sixty years (449-390). During this period there is an 
unmistakable development of Roman power on all 
sides. In southern Etruria the capture of Veii (396) capture 
virtually gave Rome the mastery as far as the Ciminian otvett. 
forest. Sutrium and Nepete, “ the gates of Etruria,” 
became her allies and guarded her interests against 
any attack from the Etruscan communities to the north, while 
ailing the Tiber valley her suzerainty was acknowledged as 
far as Capena and Falerii. On the Anio frontier we hear of no 
disturbances from 449 until some ten years after the sack of 
Rome by the Cauls. In 446 the Aequi appear for 
the last time before the gates of Rome. After 418 
they disappear from Mount Algidus, and in the same ggg^ 
year the communications of Rome and Latium with 
the Hernici in the Trerus valley were secured by the capture and 
colonization of Labicum. Successive invasions, too, broke the 
strength of the Volsci, and in 393 a Latin colony was 
founded as far south as Circcii. In part, no doubt, 
these Roman successes were due to the improved condition of 

• Livy ii. 33 ; Cic. Pro Balbo, 33. 

’ Livy viii. 2. * Ibid. U. 41. 

• From the Celts in the north especially. 
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affairs in Rome itself, consequent upon the great reforms carried 
304-lt2. 45 ° »°d 442; but it is equally certain that 

now, as often afterwards, fortune befriended Rome by 
weakening, or by diverting the attention of, her opponents. 
In particular, her rapid advance in soutlrern Etruria was 
OeeWa* of facilitated by the heavy blows inflicteil upon the 
Btnueaa Etruscans during the 5th century b.c. by Celts, Greeks 
powor. Samnitcs. By the close of this century the Celts 

had expelled them from the rich plains of what was afterwards 
known as Cisalpine Gaul, and were even threatening to advance 
across the Apennines into Etruria proper. The Sicilian Greeks, 
headed by the tyrants of Syracuse, wrested from them their 
mastery of the seas, and finally, on the capture of Capua by the 
jji Samnites in 42.'5, they lost their possc.ssions in the fertile 
Campanian plain. These conquests of the Samnitcs 
were part of a great southward movement of the higlUand 
Sabellian peoples, the immediate effects of which upon the 
fortunes of Rome were not confined to the weakening of the 
Etruscan power. It is probable that the cessation of tire Sabine 
raids across the Anio was partly due to the new outlets which were 
opened southwards for the restless and populous hill tribes which 
had so long disturbed the peace of the Latin lowlands. We may 
conjecture, also, that the growing feebleness exhibited by Volsri 
and Aequi was in some measure caused by the pressure upon 
their rear of the Sabellian clans which at this time established 
themselves near the Fucine lake and along the course of the Liris. 

But in 30°. only six years after the great victory over her 
ancient rival Veil, the Roman advance was for a moment 
SMckot checked by a disaster which threatened to alter the 
Rome by course of history in Italy, and which left a lasting 
Oiur/a. impress on the Roman mind. In 391 a Celtic horde 
left their newly won lands on the Adriatic, and, cro.ss- 
ing the Apennines into Etruria, laid siege to the Etruscan 
city of Clusium (Chiusi). Thence, provoked, it is said, by the 
conduct of the Roman ambassadors, who, forgetting their 
sacred character, had fought in the ranks of Clusium and slain a 
Celtic chief, the barbarians marched upon Rome. On July the 
18th of 390 B.C., only a few miles from Rome, was 
fought the disastrous battle of the Allia. The defeat 
of the Romans was complete, and Rome lay at the mercy of her 
foe. But in characteristic fashion the Celts halted three days to 
enjoy the fruits of victory, and time was thus given to put the 
Capitol at least in a state of defence. The arrival of the bar¬ 
barians was followed by the sack of the city, but the Capitol 
remained impregnable. For seven months they besieged it, 
and then in as .sudden a fashion as they had come they dis¬ 
appeared. The Roman chroniclers explain their retreat in their 
own way, by the fortunate appearance of M. Furius Camillus 
with the troops which he had collected, at the very moment 
when famine had forced the garrison on the Capitol to accept 
terms. More probably the news that their lands across the 
Apennines were threatened by the Veneti, coupled with the 
unaccustomed tedium of a long siege and the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing supplies, inclined the Celts to accept readily a heavy ransom 
as the price of their withdrawal. Rut, whatever the reason, 
it is certain that they retreated, and, though during the next 
fifty years marauding bands appeared at intervals in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, and even once penetrated as far south as 
Campania (361-60), the Celts never obtained any 
footing in Italy outside the plains in the north which 
they had made their own. 

Nor, in spite of the defeat on the Allia and the sack of the city, 
was Rome weakened except for the moment by the Celtic 
Aamexo- The stoiTO passed away as rapidly as it had 

Uoaot come on. The city was hastily rebuilt, and Rome dis- 
mayed the enemies who hastened to take advant^e 
of her misfortunes by her undiminished vigour. Her 
conquests in southern Etruria were successfully defended 
against repeated attacks from the Etruscans to the north. The 
36T. |n 387 of four new tribes (Stellatina, Sabatina, 

_ TromentiM, Amensis) marked the final annexation of 
the territory of Veii and of the lands lying along the Tiber valley. 


A few years later Latin colonies were established at Sutrium 
and Nepetc for the more effectual defence of the frontier, and 
finally, in 353, the subjugation of South Etruria was 
completed by the submission of Caere (y.o.) and its 
partial incorporation with the Roman state as a “ municipium 
sine suffragio ”—the first, it is said, of its kind.* 

Next to the settlement of southern Etruria, the most im¬ 
portant of the successes gained by Rome between 390 and 
343 B.c. were those won against her old foes the Aequi saeeeuee 
and Volsci, and her old allies the Latins and Hcrnicans.erefasr 
The A^ui indeed, already weakened by Uteir 
feud with Rome, and hard pressed by the Sabellian 
tribes in their rear, were easily dealt with, and after »t 4 - 4 n, 
the campaign of 389 we have no further mention of 
an Acquian war until the last Aequian rising in 304. 

The Volsci, who in 389 had advanced to Lanuvium, 
were met and utterly defeated by Camillus, the conqueror of 
Veii, and this victory was followed up by the gradual sub¬ 
jugation to Rome of all the lowland country lying between the 
hills and the sea as far south as Tarracina. Latin colonies 
were established at Satricum (385), at Setia (379). ood jrg, 
at Antium and Tarracina some time before 348. In ' ' 

358 two fresh Roman tribes (Pomptina and Publilia) ‘™' "** 
were formed in the same district.** _ 

Rome had now nothing more to fear from the foes who a 
century ago had threatened her very existence. The lowland 
country, of which she was the natural centre, from 
the Ciminian forest to Tarracina, was quiet, and oiwaaiu 7 
within its limits Rome was by far the strongest power, tioaot 
But she had now to reckon with the old and faithful 
allies to whose loyal aid her present position was 
largely due. The Latini and Hernici had suffered severely in 
the Aequian and Volscian wars ; it is probable that not a few 
of the smaller communities included in the league had cither 
been destroyed or been absorbed by larger states, and the 
independence of all alike was threatened by the growing power 
of Rome. The sack of Rome by the Celts gave them an oppor¬ 
tunity of reasserting their independence, and we are conse¬ 
quently told that this disaster was inunediately followed by 
the temporary dissolution of the confederacy, and this again 
a few years later hy a series of actual conflicts between Rome 
and her former allies. Between 383 and 358 we hear 
of wars with Tibur, Praeneste, Tusculum, Lanuvium, ’ ’ 
Circeii and the Hernici. But in all Rome was successful. In 
382 Tusculum was fully incorporated with the Roman 
state by the be-stowal of the full franchise; ’ in 358, 
according to both Livy and Polybius, the old alliance 
was formally renewed with Latini and Hernici. We cannot, 
however, be wrong in assuming that the position of the allies 
under the new league was far inferior to that accorded them 
by the treaty of Spurius Cassius.* Henceforth they were the 
subjects rather than the equals of Rome, a position which it is 
evident that they accepted much against their will, and from 
which they were yet to make one last effort to escape. 

We have now reached the close of the first stage in Rome’s 
advance towards supremacy in Italy. By 343 b.c. she was 
already mistress both of the low country stretching 
from the Ciminian forest to Tarracina and Circeii and 
of the bordering highlands. Her own territory had largely 
increased. Across the Tiber the lands of Veii, Oipena and 
Caere were nearly all Roman, while in Latium she had carried 
her frontiers to Tusculum on the Alban range and to the 
southernmost limits of the Pomptine district. And this territory 
was protected by a circle of dependent allies and colonies reach¬ 
ing northward to Sutrium and Nepctc, and southward to Sora 
on the upper Liris, and to Circeii on the ccost. Already, too, 
she was beginning to be recognized as a power outside the 

' For the status of Caere and the '' Cserlte francaiss,” see 
Marquardt, Staatsverw. i. 28 seq.; Madvig. R. Vtrf. L 39; Beloch, 
Itat. Bund, 120 ; Mommsen, Stmtsr. iii. 583 sqq. 

.•Livyvii. tj. 'Ibid.vi.26. 

' Mommsen, ‘R.G. I. 347 n. ; Beloch, Ital. Bund, cap. ix. 
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limits of the I-atin lowlands. 'I'lic fame of the capture of Rome 
by the Celts had reached Athens, and her subsequent victories 
over marauding Celtic hands liad given her prestige in South 
Italy as a hulwari; against northern barliarians. In 
354 she had formed her first connexions beyond the 
Liris by a treaty with the Samnites, and in 348 followed 
a far more important treaty with the great maritime state of 
Carthage.' 

Koine fiad won her supremacy from the Ciminiun forest to 
the Lins as the champion of the comparatively civilized com- 
Airanct munities of the lowlands against the rude highland 
btyoad tribes which threatened to overrun them, and so, when 

ami/'/be'' legions first crossed the Liris, it was in an.swcr to 
Samalf an appeal from a lowland city against invaders from 
tvara. the hills. While she was engaged in clearing Latium 
of Volsci and Aequi, the Saliellian tribes of the central 
Apennines had rapidly spread over the southern half of the 
peninsula. Foremost among thc.se tribes were the Samnites, 
a portion of whom had captured the Etruscan city of Capua in 
13d ' 1 *^’ Cumae in 420, and hud since then ruled 

’ ‘ as masters over the fertile Campanian territory. But 

in their new homes the conriucrors soon lost all sense of re¬ 
lationship and sympathy with their highland brethren. They 
dwelt in cities, amassed wealth, and inherited the eivilization 
of the Greeks and Etruscans whom they had disposses.sed ; * 
above all, they had before long to defend themselves in their 
turn against the attacks of their ruder kinsmen from the hills, 
and it was for aid against these that the Samnites of Campania 
appealed to the rising state which had already made herself 
known as the bulwark ot the lowlands north of the Lirts, and 
which with her latin and Ucrnican allies had scarcely lc.s.s 
interest than the Campanian cities themselves in checking the 
raids ol the highland Samnite tribes. 

The Campanian appeal was listened to. Rome, with her 
confederates entered into alliance with Capua and the neigh- 
pint bouring Campanian towns, and war was formally 
samMltt declared (,343) against the Samnites.''’ While to the 
Latins and Hcrnicans was entrusted apparently the 
dll, defence ot Latium and the Hernican valley against 
the northerly members of the Samnite confederacy, the Romans 
themselves undertook the task of driving the invaders out of 
Campania. After two campaigns the war was ended in 
34 t "■ treatv, and the Samnites withdrew from the 

lowlands, leaving Rome the recognized suzerain of the 
Campanian cities which had sought her aid.* 

There is no doubt that the check thus given by Rome to the 
advance of Uie hitherto invincible Sabellian highlanders not 
only made her the natural head and champion of the low 
countries, south as well as north of the Liris, but also consider¬ 
ably added to her prestige. Carthage sent her congratulations, 
and the Etruscan city of Falerii voluntarily enrolled himself 
among the allies of Rome. Of even greater service, however, 
was the fact that for fifteen years the Samnites remained quiet, 
for this inactivity, whatever its cause, enabled Rome triumph¬ 
antly to surmount a danger which threatened for the moment 
to wreck her whole position. This danger was nothing less 
than a desperate effort on the part of nearly all her allies and 
dependants south of the Tiber to throw off the yoke of her supre¬ 
macy. The way was led by her ancient confederates 
'the Latini, whose smouldering discontent broke into 
open flame directly the fear of a Samnite attack was 
removed. From the Latin Campagna and the Sabine hills 
the revolt spread westward and southward to Antium and 
Tarracina, and even to the towns of the Campanian plain, 

' Livy vii. ij. For the whole question of the early treaties with 
Carthage, see raybius iii. 22 ; Mommsen, vol. ii. Appendix (p. 523) ; 
Strachan-Davidson. Polybim, pp. 30 fl.; Pais, Storia di Roma, i. 2, 
303 n. I; also article CAXTHAca. 

* For the Samnites in Campania, sec Mommsen, Niif. of Rom, i. 451; 
Schweglor-Clason, R.C. v. 98 soq.; Beloch, CompanitH (Berlin, 1879). 

* Livy vii. 32. 

* For the difficulties in the traditional accounts of this war, see 
Mommsen, Htsl. of Rome, i. 459 n.; Schwt^Ur-Clason, R.C. v. 14 seq, 
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where the mass of the inhabitants at once repudiated th( 
alliance formed with Rome by the ruling class. The struggli 
was sharp but short. In two pitched battles ® the strength 0: 
the insurrection was broken, and two more campaigns sufficec 
for the complete reduction of such of the insurgent communitief 
as still held out. The revolt crushed, Rome set herself de¬ 
liberately to the task of re-establishing on a new and firmci 
liasis her supremary over the lowlands, and in doing sattlo- 
so laid the foundations of that marvellous organization meat ot 
which was destined to spread rapidly over Italy, Latium 
and to withstand the attacks even of Hannibal. The ok 
historic Latin league ceased to exist, though its memory wai 
still preserved by the yearly Latin festival on the Alban Mount 
Mo.sl if not all of the common land of the league became Romat 
territory ; ® five at least of the old Latin cities were compellet 
to accept the Roman franchise ’ and enter the pale of the Romai 
state. The rest, with the Latin colonies, were ranked as Latii 
allies ot Rome, but on terms which secured their complcti 
dependence upon the sovereign city. The policy of isolation 
which became so cardinal a principle of Roman rule, was nov 
first systematically applied. No rights of conubium or com 
mercium were any longer to exist between these communities 
Their federal eounrils were prohibited, and all federal actioi 
independent ot Rome fofliiddcn.® 

In Campania and the coast-lands connecting Campania witi 
Rome, a policy of annexation was considered safer than lha 
of alliance. Of the two frontier posts of the VoLsci, aadoi 
Antium and Velitrae, the former was constituted a Cam- 
Roman colony, its long galleys burnt and their 
prows set up in the Forum at Rome, while the walls o 
Velitrae were razed to the gruuud, its leading men banishei 
beyond the 'I'ibcr, and their lands given to Roman settlers 
Fartlicr .south on the route to Campania, I'undi and Formia 
were, after the precedent set in the case of Caere, declare) 
Roman and granted the civil rights of Roman citizenship. whU 
lastly in Campania itself the same status was given to Capua 
Cumae, and the smaller communities dependent upon them. 
During tlie ten years from 338 to 328 the work of 
settlement wa.s steadily continued. Tarracina, like 
Antium, was made a Roman colony. Privernum, the las 
Volscian town to offer resistance lo Rome, was subdued 
in 330, part of its territory allotted to Roman citizens, 
and the state itself forced to accept the Roman franchist 
Lastly, to strengthen the lines of defence against the Sabellia: 
tribes, two eoloiiies with the rights of Latin allies were estab 
lished at (ales (334) and at Frcgcllae (32S). The 
settlement of the lowlands was accomplished. As a 
single powerful and compact state with an outer circle 0 
closely dependent allies, Rome now stood in sharp contras 
willi the disunited and degenerate cities of northern Etrurii^ 
the loosely organized tribes of the Apennines, and the decayin 
and disorderly Greek towns of the south. 

The strength of this system was now to be tried by a struggl 
with the one Italian people who were still ready and able t 
contest with Rome the supremacy of the peninsula, saeoad 
The passive attitude of the Samnites between 34a and 
327 was no doubt largely due to the dangers which 
liad suddenly threatened them in South Italy. But dirse. 
the death of Alexander of Epirus, in 332,*“ removed 4t2-2, 
their only formidable opponent there, imd left them **■ 
free to turn their attention to the necessity of checking th 
steady advance of Rome. In 327, the year after the 
ominous foundation ot a Roman colony at Fregellae, 
a pretex t for renewing the struggle was offered tlicm. Th 

• At the foot of Mount Vesuvius, Livy sflii. 9 ; at Trifanum. ibk 

viii. II. • Livy viii. II. 

’ Livy viii. 14; Ijinuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, Tuscuiun 

' Ibid. Jm. eU., " ceteris Latiais populis conubia commerciaque i 
concilia inter le ademerunt" 

* For the controversy as to the precise status of Capua and tl 
"eqaites Campani" (Liyy viii. 14), see BelOcfa, tial. Bimd, 122 seq 
ibi 4 . Campatiien, 317 ; Mommsen, Staalsr. lit 374. 

'• Livy viii. 3, 17, 24. 
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Cumaean colony of Falaepolis^ had incurred the wrath of 
Rome by its raids into her territory in Campania. The &mnites 
sent a force to defend it, and Rome replied by a declaration 
of war. The two opponents v/ere not at first sight unequally 
matched, and had the Sabellian tribes held firmly together the 
issue of the struggle might have been different. As it was, 
however, the Lucanians to the south actually joined Rome 
Irom the first, while the northern clan-., lUarsi, Vestini, i’aeligni, 
Frentani, after a feeble and lukewarm resistance, subsided into 
a neutrality which was exchanged in 304 for a formal 
alliance with Rome. An even greater advantage to 
Rome from the outset was the enmity existing between the 
.Sumnites and the Apulians, the latter of whom from the first 
joined Rome and thus gave her a position in the rear of 
her enemy and in a country eminently well fitted for 
maintaining a large military force. These weaknesses on the 
Samnite side were amply illustrated by the events of the 
war. 

The first seven or eight years were marked by one serious 
disaster to the Roman arms, the defeat at the Caudine Forks 
433 436 v/hen in 318 the Samnites asked for 

’ ' and obtained a two years' truce, Rome had suc¬ 

ceeded not only in inflicting several severe blows upon 
her enemies but in isolating tliem from outside help. The 
Lucanians to the south were her allies. To the east, in the rear 
of Samnium, Apulia acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome, and 
^ Luceria, captured in 320, had been established as a base 

of Roman operations. Finally to the north the Romans 
had easily overcome the feeble resistance of the Vestini and 
Frentani, and secured through their territories a safe pa,ssa^e 
for their legions to Apulia. On the renewal of hostilities m 
316, the Samnites, bent on escaping from the net which 
was being slowly drawn round them, made a series of 
desperate efforts to break through the lines of defence which 
protected Latium and Campania. Sora and Fregellae on the 
upper Liris were captured by a sudden attack; the Ausones 
in the low country near the mouth of the same river were 
encouraged to revolt by the appearance of the Samnite army; 
and in Campania another army, attracted by nimours of dis¬ 
turbance, all but defeated the Roman consuls under the very 
walls of Capua. But the.se efforts were unavailing. Sora and 
Fregellae were recovered as quickly as they had been lost, and 
the frontier there was strengthened by the establishment of 
a colony at Interamna. The Ausones were punished by the 
confiscation of their territory, and Roman supremacy further 
secured by the two colonies of Suessa and Pontia (312). The 
construction of the famous Via Appia,* the work of the censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus, opened a safe and direct route to 
Campania, while the capture of Nola deprived the Samnites of 
their last important stronghold in the Campanian lowlands. 
The failure of these attempts broke the courage even of the Sam¬ 
nites. Their hopes were indeed raised for a moment by the news 
that Etruria herd risen against Rome (310), but their daring 
scheme of effecting a union with the Etruscans was frustrated 
by the energy of the Roman generals. Five years 
later (305) the Romans revenged a Samnite raid into 
t'ampania by an invasion of Samnium itself. Arpinum on 
the frontier was taken, and at last, after a twenty-two 
4S0 yotti's’ struggle, the Second Samnite War was 
clo.sed by a renewal' of the ancient treaty with 
Rome (304).“ 

The six years of peace which followed (304-298) were 
employed by Rome in still further strengthening her position. 
4S0S6. Already, two years before the peace, a rash revolt of 
‘ the Hernici ^ had given Rome a pretext for finally 
annexing the territory of her ancient allies. TTie tribal con¬ 
federacy was broken up, and all the Hemican communities, 
with the exception of three which had not joined the revolt, 
were incorporated with the Roman state as municipia, with the 
civil rights of the Romiin franchise. Between the Hcmican 

• Livy yiii. 22. » Ibid. ix. 29 ; aee Apna, Via. 

• Ibid. ix. .(S ■* Ibid. ix. .13. 


valley and the frontim of the nearest Sabellian tribes lay what 
remained of the once formidable people of the Aequi. In 
their case, too, a revolt (304) was followed by the 
annexation of their territory, which was marked in this 
case by the formation there (301) of two Roman tribes 
(Aniensis and Teretina).'* Not content with thus carrying the 
borders of their own territory up to the very frontiers m the 
Sabellian country, Rome succeeded (304) in finidiy detaching 
from the Sabellian confederacy all the tribes tying* between 
the north-east frontier of Latium and the Adriatic Sea. 
Henceforward the Marsi, Pacligni, Vestini, Marrucini and 
Frentani were enrolled among the allies of Rome, and not 
only swelled her forces in the field but interposed a useful 
barrier between her enemies to the north in Etruria and Umbria 
and those to the south in Ssunnium, while they connected her 
directly with the friendly Apulians. Lastly, as a security for 
the fidelity at least of the nearest of these allies, colonics 
were planted in the Marsian territories at Alba Fucentia 
(303) and at Carsioli (298). A significant indication 
of the widening range of Rome’s influence in Italy, 
and of the new responsibilities rapidly pressing upon her, 
is the fact that when in 302 the Spartan Cleonymus 
landed in the territory of the Sallentini, far away 
in the south-east, he was met and repulsed by a Roman 
force.’ 

Six years after the conclusion of the treaty which ended 
the Second Samnite War, news arrived that the Samnites were 
harassing the Lucanians. Rome at once interfered to nir 6 
protect her allies. Samnium was invaded in force, Samaiit 
the country ravaged and one stronghold after another 
captured. Unable any longer to hold their own in a ^4^” 
position where they were hedged round by enemies, 
the Samnite leaders turned as a la.st hope to the com¬ 
munities of northern Etruria, to the free tribes of Umbria 
and to the once dreaded Celts. With a splendid daring they 
formed the scheme of uniting all these peoples with them¬ 
selves in a last desperate effort to break the power of 
Rome. 

For some forty years after the final annexation of 
southern Etruria (351 b.c.) matters had remained unchanged 
in that quarter. Sutrium and Nepete still guarded Rtmm 
the Roman frontier; the natural boundary of the 
Ciroinian forest was still intact; and up the valley of 
the Tiber Rome had not advanced beyond Falerii, a 
few miles short of the most southerly Umbrian town Ocriculum. 
But in 311, on the expiry, apparently, of the long 
truce with Rome, concluded in 351, the northern 
Etruscans, alarmed no doubt by the rapid advances which Rome 
was making farther south, rose in arms and attacked Sutrium. 
The attack, however, recoiled disastrously upon the heads 
of the assailants. A Roman force promptly relieved Sutrium, 
and its leader, Q. Fabius Rullianus, without awaiting orders 
from home, boldly plunged into the wilds of the Ciminian forest, 
and crossing them safely swept with fire and sword over the 
rich lands to the north. Then turning southward he met and 
utterly defeated the forces which the Etruscans h^ hastily raised 
in the hopes of intercepting him at the Vadimonian Lake.* 
This decisive victory ended the war. The Etruscan cities, dis¬ 
united among themselves, and enervated by long years of peace, 
abandoned the .struggle for the time, paid a heavy indemnity 
and concluded a truce with Rome (309-8). In thf 44,^, 
same year the promptitude of Fabius easily averted 
a threatened attack by the Umbrians, but Rome proceeded 
nevertheles.s to fortify herself in her invariable fosluon against 
future dangers on this side, by an alliance with OerMum, 
whidi was followed ten years later (299)bya colony at Nequinum,* 
and an alliance with the Picentes, whose position in the rear 

* tivy X. 9. • Ibid. ix. 45. ' Ibid. x. 2. 

* IMd. ix. 39. Ibne IROmiiekt GeukicUt, i.' 394 seq.l throws 
some doubts on the traditional accounts of this war anti of that 
in 296. 

” It received the name of Narnia (Livy x. 10). 
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of Umbrio rendered them as valuable to Rome as the Apulians 
had proved farther south. 

Fourteen years had passed since the battle on the Vadimonian 
Lake, when the Samnites appeared on the borders of Etruria and 
BMith*/ 0 ^ northern Italy to rise against 

Stm- the common enemy. Their appeal, backed by the 
ilamu, presence of their troops, was successful. The Etruscans 
found courage to face the Roman legions once more; 
a few of the Umbrians joined them ; but the most valuable 
allies to the Samnites were the Celts, who had for some time 
threatened a raid acro.ss the Apennines, and who now marched 
eagerly into Umbria and joined the coalition. The news that 
the Celts were in motion produced a startling effect at Rome, 
and every nerve was strained to meet this new danger. While 
two armies were left in southern Etruria as reserves, the two 
consuls. Q. ]''abius Maximus Rullianus and P. Decius Mus the 
younger, both tried soldiers, marched northwards up the valley 
of the Tiber and into Umbria at the head of four Roman legions 
and a still larger force of Italian allies. At Sentinum, on the 
further side of the Apennines, they encountered the united 
forces of the Celts and Samnites, the Etruscans and Umbrians 
having, it is said, been withdrawn for the defence of their own 
home.s. The battle that followed was desperate, and the 
Romans lost one of their consuls, Decius, and more than 8000 
men.' But the Roman victory was decisive. The Celts were 
annihilated, and the fear of a second Celtic attack on Rome 
removed. All danger from the coalition was over. The 
Etruscan communities gladly purchased peace by the payment 
of indemnities. The rising in Umbria, never formidable, died 
away, and the Samnites were left single-handed to bear the 
whole weight of the wrath of Rome. During four years 
more, however, they desperately defended their highland 
homes, and twice at least, in sq.t and 202, they 
4 »l. 462 . lo place m the field a force sufficient to 

meet the Roman legions on equal terms. At last, 
in 290, the consul M’. Curius Dentatus finally ex¬ 
hausted their power of resistance. Peace was concluded, and 
it is significant of the respect in.spired at Rome by their 
’indomitalilc courage that they were allowed to become the 
allies of Rome, on equal terms and without any sacrifice of 
independence.^ 

Between the close of the Third Samnitc War and the land¬ 
ing of Pyrrhus in 281 b.c. we find Rome engaged, as 
her wont was, in quietly extending and consolidating 
her power. In southern Italy she strengthened her hold on 
Apulia by planting on the borders of Apulia and Lucanin the 
strong colony of Venusia.-’ In central Italy the annexation 
of the Sabine countri’ (290) carried her frontiers 
eastward to the borders of her Picentine allies on the 
Adriatic.'* Farther cast, in the territory of the Picentes them¬ 
selves, she established colonics on the Adriatic coast at Hadria 
and Castrum (285-83).'’’ North of the Picentes lay 
the territories of the Celtic Senones stretching inland 
to the north-east borders of Etruria, and these too now fell into 
her hands. Ten years after their defeat at Sentinum (285-84) 
a Celtic force descended into Etruria, besieged Arretium 
and defeated the relieving force despatched by Rome. In 
283 the consul L. Cornelius Dolabella was .sent to avenge 
the insult. He completely routed the Senones. Their lands 
were annexed by Rome, and a colony established at Sena 
on the coast. This success, followed as it was by the 
decisive defeat of the neighbouring tribe of the Boii, who 
had invaded Etruria and penetrated as far south as the 
Vadimonian Lake, awed the Celts into quiet, and for more 
than forty years there was comparative tranquillity in northern 
Italy.* 

In the .south, however, the claims of Rome to supremacy 

• Livy X. 27. 

• Livy. Epit. xl., " pacem petentibus Samoitibus foedus quarto 
lenovatam cst.” 

• Dion, Hal. Etc. xvi. xvii. 5 ; Veil. Pat. i. 14. 

• Livy, Epit. xi.; Veil. Pat. i. 14. 

• Livy, Epit. x. • Ibid. xii.; Polyb. ii, 30. 
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were now to be di.sputed by a new and formidable foe. At 
the close of the Third Saranite War the Greek cities wmrwHk 
on the southern coast of Italy found themselves once pyrrkm, 
more harassed by the Sabellian tribes on their borders, 
whose energies, no longer absorbed by the long struggles * 
in central Italy, now found an attractive opening southward. 
Naturally enough the Greeks, like the Capuans sixty years 
before, appealed for aid to Rome (283-82), and like 
the Capuans they offered in return to recognize the 
suzerainty of the great Latin Republic. In reply a Roman 
force under C. Fabricius Luscinus marched into south Italy, 
easily routed the marauding bands of Lucanians, Bruttians and 
.Samnites, and established Roman garrisons in Locri, Croton, 
Rhegium and Thurii. At Tarentum, the most powerful and 
flourishing of the Greek seaports, this .sudden and rapid advance 
of Rome excited the greatest anxiety. 'I'arentura was already 
allied by treaty (301) with Rome, and .she had now 
to decide whether this treaty should be exchanged 
for one which would place her, like the other Greek communities, 
under the protectorate of Rome, or whether she should find 
some ally able and willing to assist in making a last stand for 
independence. The former course, in Tarentum, as before at 
Capua, was the one favoured by the aristocratic party ; the 
latter was eagerly supported by the mass of the people and their 
leaders. While matters were still in suspense, the appearance, 
contrary to the treaty, of a Roman squadron off the harbour 
decided the controversy. The Turentines, indignant at the 
insult, attacked the hostile fleet, killed the admiral and sunk 
most of the ships. Still Rome, relying probably on her partisans 
in the city, tried negotiation, and an alliance appeared likely 
after all, when suddenly the help for which the 'I'arentinc demo¬ 
crats had been looking appeared, and war with Rome 
was resolved upon (281-80).'* 

King Pyrrhus," whose timely appearance seemed for the 
moment to have saved the independence of Tarentum. was the 
most brilliant of the military adventurers whom the disturbed 
times following the death of Alexander the Great had brought 
into prominence. High-spirited, generous and ambitious, he 
had formed the scheme of rivalling Alexander’s achievements 
in the East, by winning for himself an empire in the West. He 
aspired not only to unite under his rule the Greek communities 
of Italy and Sicily, but to overthrow the great Phoenician 
state of Carthage—the natural enemy of Greeks in the West, as 
Persia had been in the East. Of Rome it is clear that be knew 
little or nothing; the task of ridding the Greek seaports of 
their barbarian foes he no doubt regarded as an easy one; 
and the splendid force he brought with him was intended 
rather for the conquest of the We.st than for the preliminary 
work of chastising a few Italian tribes, or securing the sub¬ 
mission of the unwarlike Italian Greeks. He defeated the 
Roman consul, M. Valerius Laevinus, on the bunks of the 
Liris (280), and gained the support of the Greek cities 
as well as that of numerous bands of Samnites, 
Lucanians and Bruttians. But, to the disappointment of his 
new allies, PjTrhus showed no anxiety to follow up his advan¬ 
tage. His heart was set on Sicily and Africa, and his imme¬ 
diate object was to come to terms with Rome. But though he 
advanced as near Rome as Anagnia (279), nothing could 
shake the resolution of the senate, and in the next year 
(278) he again routed the legions at Asculum (Ascoli), bpt only to 
find that the indomitable resolution of the enemy was strength¬ 
ened by defeat. He now crossed into Sicily, where, thougli at 
first successful, he was unable to achieve any lasting result. 
Soured and disappointed, Pyrrhus returned to Italy 
(276) to find the Roman legions steadily moving 
southwards, and his Italian allies disgusted by his desertion 
of their cause. In 275 the decisive battle of the war 
was fought at Beneventum. The consul, M’. Curius 
Dentatus, the conqueror of Samnium, gained a complete victory, 


* Livy, Epit. xii.; Plut. Pyrrh. 13. 

• For his career and for the story of his wars with Rome, sec the 
1 article Pvrrhos. 
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:and Pyrrhus, unable any longer to face his opponents in the 
field, and disappointed of all assistance from his allies, retreated 
in disgust to Tarentum and thence crossed into Greece,* 

48$. ^ years later (sys) Tarentum was surrendered 

to Rome by its Epirot garrison; it was granted a 
treaty of alliance, but its walls were razed and its fleet handed 
over to Rome. In 270 Rhegium also entered the 
ranks of Roman allies, and finally in 269 a single 
campaign crushed the last efforts at resistance in 
Samnium. Rome was now at leisure to consolidate the position 
she had won. Between 273 and 263 three new colonies 
were founded in Samnium and Lucania—Paestum 
in 273, Beneventum in 268, Aesernia in 263. In 
central Italy the area of Roman territory was increased 
by the full enfranchisement (268) of the Sabines,'* 
and of their neighbours to the east, the people of Picenum. 
To guard the Adriatic coast colonies were established 
at Ariminum (268), at Firmum and at Castrum 
Novum (264), while to the already numerous maritime 
colonics was added that of Cosa in F.truria.* 

Rome was now the undisputed mistress of Italy. The limits 
of her supremacy to the north were represented roughly by a 
Some the lit*e drawn across the peninsula from the mouth of 
mietrese the Arno on the west to that of the Aesis on the east.* 
of Italy. Beyond this line lay the Ligurians and the Celts ; all 
south of it was now united as “ Italy ” under the rule of Rome, 
But the rule of Rome over Italy, like her wider rule over 
the Mediterranean coasts, was not an absolute dominion over 
conquered subjects. It was in form at least a confederacy under 
Roman protection and guidance ; and the Italians, like the pro¬ 
vincials, were not the subjects, but the “ allies and friends ” of 
the Roman people.* In the treatment of these allies Rome con¬ 
sistently followed the maxim, divide el impera. In every possible 
wayshe strove to isolate them from eachother,while binding them 
closely to herself. The old federal groups were in most cases 
broken up, and each of the members united with Rome by a 
special treaty of alliance. In Etruria, Lalium, Campania and 
MagnaGraeciathecitystatc was taken as the unit; in centralltaly, 
where urban life was non-existent, the unit was the tribe. The 
northern SabelHan peoples, for instance—the Marsi, Paeligni, 
Vestini, Marrucini, Frentani—were now constituted as separate 
communities in alliance with Rome. In many cases, too, no 
freedom of trade or intermarriage was allowed between the allies 
themselves, a policy afterwards systematically pursued in the 
provinces. Nor were all these numerous allied communities 
placed on the same footing as regarded their relations with Rome 
herself. To begin with, a sharp distinction was drawn between 
the “ Latmi" and the general mass of Italian allies. The 
“ Latins ” of this period had little more than the name 
in common with the old thirty Latin peoples of the 
days of Spurius Cassius. With a few exceptions, such as Tibur 
and I’racneste, the latter had either disappeared or had been 
incorporated with the Roman state, and the Latins of 268 b.c. 
were almost exclusively the “ Latin colonies,” that is to say, 
communities founded by Rome, composed of men of Roman 
blood, and whose only claim to the title “ I.atin ” lay in the fact 
that Rome granted to then, some portion of the rights and 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the old Latin cities under the 
Cassian treaty.* Though nominally allies, they were in fact 
offshoots of Rome herself, bound to her by community of race, 
language and interest, and planted as Roman garrisons among 
alien and conquered peoples. The Roman citizen who joined 
a Latin colony lost his citizenship—to have allowed him to 
retain it would no doubt have been regarded as enlarging too 
rapidly the limits of the citizen body; but he received in 

• Livy, £p»/. xiv. ; Pint. Pynh. 26. 

• VeU. Pat. i. ‘‘suSragii ferendi jusSabinis datum." 

• Ibid.; Livy. Epit. xv. 

^ • Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ii. 60, note 1; Nissen, Ital. Landeshuade, 

' 5 ’lL'loth , Ital. Bund, 203; Mommsen. Wist. Rome, ii. 60, note 2. 

• For the cohmiae Latinae founded before the First Punic War, see 

Beloch, 136 seq. j 
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exchange the status of a favoured ally. The member of a Latin 
colony had the right of eonmereium and down to 268 * 
of eonubiwn also with Roman citizens. Provided 
they left sons and property to represent them at home, they 
were free to migrate to Rome and acquire the Roman franchise. 
In war-time they not only shared in the booty, but claimed a 
portion of any land confiscated by Rome and declared “ public.” 
These privileges, coupled with their close natural affinities 
with Rome, successfully secured the fidelity of the Latin colonies, 
which became not only the most efficient props of Roman 
supremacy, but powerful agents in the work of Romanizing 
Italy. Below the privileged Latins stood the Italian n, 
allies ; and here again we know generally that there HaHam 
were considerable differences of status, determined aiiiee. 
in each case by the terms of their respective treaties with Rome. 
Wo arc told that the Greek cities of Neapolis and Heraclea 
were among the most favoured ; * the Bruttii, on the other hand, 
seem, even before the Hunnibalic War, to have been less gener¬ 
ously treated. But beyond this we have no detailed information, 

Rome, however, did not rely only on this policy of isolation. 
Her allies were attached as closely to herself as they were clearly 
separated from each other, and from the first she took every 
security for the maintenance of her own paramount authority. 
Within its own borders, each ally was left to manage its own 
affairs as an independent state.* The badges which marked 
subjection to Rome in the provinces—the resident magistrate 
and the tribute—were unknown in Italy. But in all points 
affecting the relations of one ally with another, in all questions 
of the general interests of Italy and of foreign policy, the 
decision rested solely with Rome. The place of a federal 
constitution, of a federal council, of federal officers, was filled 
by the Roman senate, assembly and magistrates. The main¬ 
tenance of peace and order in Italy, the defence of the coasts 
and frontiers, the making of war or peace with foreign powers, 
were matters the settlement of which Rome kept entirely in 
her own hands. Each allied state, in time of war, was called 
upon for a certain contingent of men, but, though its contingent 
usually formed a distinct corps under officers Of its own, its 
numerical strength was fixed by Rome, it was brigaded with the 
Roman legions, and was under the orders of the Roman consul.'® 

This paramount authority of Rome throughout the peninsula 
was confirmed and justified by the fact that Rome herself was 
now infinitely more powerful than any one of her r*« 
numerous allies. Her territory, as distinct from that Raman 
of the allied states, covered something like one-third 
of the peninsula south of the Aesis. Along the west coast 
it stretched from Caere to the southern borders of Campania. 
Inland, it included the former territories of the Aequi and 
Hcrnici, the Sabine country, and even extended eastward into 
Picenum, while beyond these limits were outlying districts, 
such ns the lands of the Senonian Celts, with the Roman colony 
of Sena, and others elsewhere in Italy, which had been con¬ 
fiscated by Rome and given over to Roman settlers. Since the 
first important annexation of territory after the capture of 
Veil (396), twelve new tribes had been formed,** and the 
number of male citizens registered at the census had 
risen from 152,000 to 290,000.** Within this enlarged Roman 

’ The year of the foundation of Ariminum, tlie first latin colony 
with the restrictwf rights; Cic. Pro Cate. 35. 202; Mommsen. 
Htst. of Rome, ii. 52 n.; Slaatsr. tii. 624; Marquardt, Slaalsventi. 
i. 54^; Beloch. 135-58. takes a different view. 

• &loch. Camp. 39.; Cic. Pro Balbo, 8. 21. 22, 50, 

• For the relation of the jocii Italici to Rome, see Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome. ii. 53 ff. ; Beloch, Hal. Bund, cap. x. 

*• Beloch, 203. The importance of this duty of the allies is ex¬ 
pressed in the phrase, " socii nomtnisvc Latini jjuibus ax formula 
tORatorum milites in terra Ttalia imperarc solent. 

“ Four in South Elruna (387), two in thePomptlne territory (358). 
two in Lalium (332), two in the territory of the southern Volsci and 
the Ager Falemus (31.3). two in the Aequian and Hemican territory 
(299). The total of thuiy-fivc was completed in 241 by formation of 
the Velina and f^iiina. probably in the Sabine and PiCentiaa dls- 
tnets, enfranchised in 268. See Beloch, 32. 

>• Liw, Epit. xvi.; Eutrop. 11. 18 ; Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ii 
55 n.; Mloch, cap. iv. pp. 77 seq. 
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state were now included numerous communities with local 
Coiamin institutions and govemmenl. At their head stood 
tttti the Roman colonies (colomae civium Romanorum), 
mual- founded to guard especially the coasts of Lutium and 
Campania.' Next to these eldest children of Rome 
came those communities which had been invested with the full 
Roman franchise, .such, for instance, as the old Latin towns of 
Aricia, Lunuvium, Tusculum, Nomentum and Pedum. Lowest 
in the scale were those which had not been considered ripe for 
the full franchise, but had, like Caere, received instead the 
eivilas sine suffragio, the civil without the political rights.® 
Tlieir members, though Roman citizens, were not enrolled in the 
tribes, and in time ol war served not in the ranks of the Roman 
legions but in separate contingents. In addition to these 
organized town communities, there were also the groups of 
Roman settlers on the public lands, and the dwellers in the 
village communities ot the cnlrancl.isvfl highland districts in 
central Italy. 

The administrative needs of this enlarged Rome were obviously 
such as could not be adequately satisfied by the system which 
had done well enough for a small city state with a few square 
miles of territory. The old centralization of all government in 
Rome itself had become, an impossibility, and the Roman states¬ 
men did their best to meet the altered requirements of the lime. 
The urban communities within the Roman pale, colonies and 
municipia, were allowed a large measure of local self-govern¬ 
ment. In all we find local assemblies, senates and magistrates, 
to whose hands the ordinary routine of local administration 
was confided, and, in spite of differences in detail, e.g. in the 
titles and numbers of the magistrates, the same type of consti¬ 
tution prevailed throughout.® But these local authorities were 
carefully subordinated to the higher powers in Rome. The local 
constitution could be modified or revoked by the Roman senate 
and assembly, and the local miigistrate.s, no less than the 
ordinary members of the community, were subject to the para¬ 
mount authority of the Roman consuls, praetors and censors. 
In particular, care was taken to keep the administration of 
justice well under central control. The Roman citizen in a 
'ailonyor munieipium enjoyed, of course, the right of appeal to ' 
the Roman people in a capital ca.sc. We may also assume that 
from the first some limit w'us pkued to the juri.sdiction of the 
local magistrate, and that casus falling outside it came before 
the central authorities. But un additional safeguard for the 
Pn/Kt* uniform adminlstral ion of Roman law, 

in communities to many of which the Roman code 
was new and unfamiliar, was provided by the institution of 
prefects {praefecti piri dicundo),* who were sent out annually, 
as representatives of the Roman praetor, to administer justice 
in the colonics and municipia. To prefects was, moreover, 
u.ssigned the charge of tltose districts within the Roman pale 
where no urban communities, nndconsequentlyno organized local 
government, existed. In these two institutions, that of municipal 
government and that of prefectures, we have already two of the 
cardinal points ol the later imperial system of government. 

Lastly, the clianges which the altered position and increased 
responsibilities of Rome had effected in her military system® 
rtif tended to weaken the intimate connexion between 
military the Roman army in the field and the Roman people 
ayatam. home, and thus prepared the way for that com¬ 
plete breach between the two which in the end proved fatal 
to the Republic. It is true that service in the legion was still 
the first duty and the highest privilege of the fully qualified 
citizen. But this service was gradually altering in character. 
Though new legions were still raised eaiii year for the summer 

> Ostia. Antium, Tartactna, Miiiturnai.', Sinucssa, and, on the 
Adriatic, Sena and Castrum Novum. 
t ' To tx)th these classes the term munietpia was applied. 

* * For details, sec Bcloch, Ilal. Bund, caps, v., vi...vii. The enfran - 
chised communities in most cases retained the old titles for their 
masUtiates, and hence the variety in their dosimations. 

^or the praeftcH, see Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ii. 49, 67, and 
Slaatsr. ii. 608 ; Beloch, 130-3J. 

• Mommsen. Hist, of Rome, ii. ji seq.; Livy viii. 8; Polyb. vi. 17-42. 


campaigns, this was by no means always accompanied, as 
formerly, by the disbandment of those already on foot, and 
this increase in the length of time during which the citizen was 
kept with the standards had, as early as the siege of Vcii, 
necessitated a further deviation from the old theory of military 
service—the inlniduclion of pay.® Moreover, while in the 
early days of the Republic the same divisions served for the 
soldier in the legion and the citizen in the assembly, in the 
new manipular system,’ with its three lines, no regard was paid 
to civic distinctions, but only to length of service and military 
efficiency, while at the same time the more open order of fighting 
which it involved demanded of each soldier greater skill, anil 
therefore a more thorough training in arms than the old phalanx. 
One other change resulted from the new military 
necessities of the time, which was as fruitful of conuB/aie 

as the incipient separation between the citizen and 
the soldier. Under the early Republic, the chief command of' 
the legions rested with the consuls of the year. But, as Rome’s 
military operations increased in area and in distance from 
Rome, a larger staff became nccc.s,sary, and the inconvenience 
of summoning home a consul in the field from an unfinished 
campaign became intolerable. The remedy found, that of 
prolonging for a further period the imperium of the consul, 
was first applied in 327' b.c. in the case of Q. Publilius Philo." 
and between 327 and 264 instances of this prorogatin ^2 t~90 
fmpmi became increasingly common. This proconsular 
authority, originally an occasional and subordinate one, was 
destined to become first of all the strongest force in the Republic, 
and ultimately the chief prop of the power of the Caesars. 

Period B ; Rome and the Mediterranean States, 265- 
146 B.c.—(a) Conquest of the West .—Though marked out by 
her geographical position as the natural centre of 
the Mediterranean, Italy had hitherto played no active 
part in Mediterranean politics, but, now that she was for the first 
time united, it was felt throughout the Mediterranean world 
that a new power had arisen, and Rome, as the bead and 
representative of L ily, found herself irresistibly drawn into 
the vortex of Mediterranean affairs. Egypt sought her alliance, 
and Greek scholars began to interest themsdves keenly in 
the history, constitution, and character of the Latin Republic 
which had so suddenly become famous. But Rome looked 
naturally westward rather than eastward. Tlie western coasts 
of the peninsula were the most fertile and populous and wealthy ; 
and it was in this direction that the natural openings for Italian 
commerce were to be found. It was, however, precisely on 
this side that Rome had serious ground for anxiety. Carlbage 
was now at the height of her power. Her outposts were 
threateningly near to Italy in Sardinia and in Sicily, while her 
fleets swept the seas and jealously guarded for the benefit of 
Carthage alone the hidden treasures ol the West. In the east 
of Sicily, Syracuse still upheld the cause of Greek independence 
agaiast the hereditary foe of the Greek race; but Syracuse 
stood alone, and her resources were comparatively small. 
What Rome bad to fear was the establishment, and that at no 
distant date, of an absolute Carthaginian domination over the 
Western seas—a domination which would not onh' be fatal to 
Italian commerce, but would bo a standing menace l.i the safety 
of the Italian coasts. 

It was above all things essential for Rome that the Cartha¬ 
ginians should advance no farther eastward. But already 
in 272 Tarentum liad almost fallen into their grasp,' 
and seven years later Rome was threatened with the 
establishment of Carthaginian rule at Messana, within War. 
sight of the Italian coast. The intervention of both 
powers in a quarrel between the Momertines, a body of * 
Campanian mercenaries who had occupied Messana, and Hiero II. 

•lavy iv. 59. 

’ This system was probably introduced in order to meet the charge 
o( the Celtic swordsmen, but it was perfected during the Samnitc 
wars. See Marquardt. Staatsverw. iii. 350 seq.; Daremberg-Saglio. 
Dtctionnaire des onttquiUs, s.v. “ Legio " (Cngnat). 

•Livy viii. 23. "ut pro consulc rem gercret quoad debeliatum 
esset." 
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of Syracuse, led to the outbreak of war between Rome and 
490. Carthage in 264 b.c. The military history of the 
struggle which followed is treated in the article Punic 
Wars ; it win suffice to note here that the war lasted until 
241 B.C., when the Carthaginians were compelled to cede Sicily 
and the Lipari islands to Rome, and to pay an indemnity of 
3200 talents (about £800,000), 

The struggle was one in which both Rome and Carthage were 
serving an apprenticeship in a warfare the conditions of which 
were unfamiliar to both. The Roman legions were foes very 
unlike any against which the Carthaginian leaders had ever 
led their motley array of mercenaries, while Rome was called 
upon for the first time to fight a war across the sea, and to %ht 
with ships against the greatest naval power of the age. The 
novelty of these conditions accounts for much of the vacillating 
and uncertain action observable on both sides. It is possible 
that Hamilcar had already made up his mind that Rome must 
be attacked and crushed in Italy, but his government attempted 
nothing more than raids upon the coast. There are indications 
also that some in the Roman senate saw no end to the struggle 
but in the destruction of Carthage; yet an invasion of Africa 
was only once seriously attempted, and then only a half-hearted 
support was given to the expedition. Dut these peculiarities 
in the war served to bring out in the clearest relief the strength 
and the weakness of the two contending states. The chief 
dangers for Carthage lay obviously in the jealousy exhibited at 
home of her officers abroad, in the difficulty of controlling her 
mercenary troops, and in the ever-preseni possibility of dis¬ 
affection among her subjects in Libya—dangers which even the 
genius of Hannibal failed finally to surtnount. Rome, on the 
other hand, was strong in the public spirit of her citizens, 
the fidelity of her allies, the valour and discipline of her legions. 
What she needed was a system which should make a better use 
of her splendid materials than one under which her plans were 
shaped from day to day by a divided senate, and executed by 
officers who were changed every year, and by soldiers most of 
whom returned home at the close of each summer’s campaign. 

The interval between the First and Second Punic Wars was 
employed by both Rome and Carthage in strengthening their 
respective positions. The eastern end of Sicily was still left 
under the rule of Hiero as the ally of Rome, but the larger 
western portion of the island became directly subject to Rome, 
and a temporary arrangement seems to have been made for its 
government, either by one of the two praetors, or possibly by a 
quaestor.' Sardinia and Corsica had not been surrendered to 
. Rome by the treaty of 241, but three years later (239), 

' ■ on the invitation of the Carthaginian mercenaries 

stationed in the Lsland;, a Ro.nan force occupied them ; Carth¬ 
age protested, but, on the Romans threatening war, she gave 
way, and Sardinia and Corsica were formally ceded to Rome, 
though it was some seven or eight years before all resistance 
on the part of the natives themselves was crushed. 
In 227, however, the senate considered matters ripe 
fur the establishment of a separate administration in her 
oversea possessions. In that year two additional praetors 
were elected ; to one was Msign^ the charge of western Sicily, 
to the other that of Sardinia and Corsica,* and thus the first 
stones of the Roman provincial system were laid. Of at least 
equal importance for the security of the peninsula was the 
subjugation of the Celtic tribes in the valley of the Po. These, 
headed by the Boii and Insubres and assisted by levies from 
the Celts to the westward, had in 225 alarmed the 
whole of Italy by invading Etruria and penetrating to 
Clusium, only three days' journey from Rome. Here, however, 
their courage seems to have failed them. They retreated 
northward along the Etruscan coast, until at Tekmon their 
way WHS barred by the Roman legions, returning from Sardinia 
to the defence of Rome, while a second consular army hung 
upon their rear. Thus hemmed in, the Celts fought desperatdy, 

> Marquardt, SUatstma. i. 243 ; Mommsen, HM. of Rom, U. 209; 
Araian, Sic. 2. 

^ Livy, Epit. xx. 


but were completely defeated and the flower of their tribesmen 
slain. The Romans followed up their success by invading the 
Celtic territory. The Boii were easily reduced to submission. 
The Insubres, north of the Po, resisted more obstinately, but by 
222 the war was over, and all the tribes in the rich 
Po valley acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. The 
conquered Celts were not enrolled among the Italian allies 
of Rome, but were treated as subjects Ixyond the frontier. 
Three colonies were founded to hold them in check—Placentia 
(218) and Cremona in the territory of the Insubres, Mutina (183) 
in that of the Boii; and the great northern road (Via Fiaminia) 
was completed as far as the Celtic border at Ariminum. 

On the Adriatic coast the immediate interests of Rome were 
limited to rendering the sea safe for Italian trade. It was with 
this object that, in 229, the first Roman expedition „ 
crossed the Adriatic, and inflictvd severe chastisement 
on the Illyrian pirates of the opposite coast.’* This expedition 
was the means of establisliing for the first time direct political 
relations between Rome and the states of Greece proper, to 
many of which the suppression of piracy in the Adriatic was of 
as much importance as to Koine herself. Alliances were con¬ 
cluded with Corcyra, Epidanmus, and Apollonia; and em¬ 
bassies explaining the risiivons whicli liad brought Roman 
troops into Greece were sent to the Actoliuns, the Achaeans, 
and even to Atltens and Corinth. Everywhere they were well 
received, and the admis.sion ol the Romans to the Isthmian 
games'* (228) formally acknowledged them as the 
natural allies of the free Grecjt stales against both 
barbarian tribes and foreign despots. Meanwhile Carthage 
had acquired a possession which promised to compensate her 
for the loss of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. The genius of 
her greatest citizen and soldier, Hamilcar Barca, hod appreciated 
the enormous value of the Spanish peninsula, and conceived 
the scheme of founding there a Carthaginian dominion which 
should not only add to the wealth of Carthage, but supply her 
with a base of operations for a war of revenge with Rome. 
The conquest of southern and eastern Spain, begun siO-JO. 
by Hamilcar (236-28) and carried on by bis kinsman 
Hasdrubal (228-21), was completed by his son 
Hannibal, who, with all his father’s genius, inherited also 
his father’s hatred of Rome, and by 219 the authority 
of Carthage had been extended as far as the Ebro 
(see Spain, History). Rome had not watched this rapid ad¬ 
vance without anxiety, but, probably owing to her troubles 
with the Celts, she had contented herself with stipu- 
lating (226) that Carthage should not carry her arms 
beyond the Ebro, so as to threaten Rome’s ancient ally, the 
Greek Massilia (mod. Marseilles), and with securing the inde¬ 
pendence of the two nominally Greek communities, Emporiae 
and Saguntum,° on the east coast. 

But these precautions were of no avail against the resolute 
determination of Hannibal, with whom the conquest of Spain 
was only preliminary to an attack upon Italy, ai^ who could 
not afford to leave behind him in Spain a state allied to Rome. 
In 219, therefore, disregarding the protests of a Roman embassy, 
he attacked and took Saguntum, an act which, as he tad fore¬ 
seen, rendered a rupture with Rome inevitable, while it set 
his own hands free for a further advance. 

For the details of the war which followed, the reader may 
be referred to the articles Punic Wars, Hannibal, and Scipio. 
From the outiweak of hostilitiw until the crowning 
victory of Cannae in 216 Hannibal’s career of success poofe 
was unchecked; and the annihilation of the Roman Wor, 
army in that battle was followed by the defection 
of almost the whole of southern Italy, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Latin colonies and the Greek coMt towns. In 
215, moreover, Philip V. of Macedon formed an alliance 
wi% Hannibal and threatened to invade Italy ; in MM* 
214 Syracuse revolted, and in 21a the Greek ci(^ 
in S. Italy went over to Hannibal. But the indomitable spirit 


* Potyb. U. 8 seq. 
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of the Romans asserted itself in the face of these crushing ] purpose. But here the resemblance tetween the two cases 


SSi. 


misfortunes. In 212 Syracuse was recovered ; m 211 
t42.S4S. ^ Hannibal failed 

to raise, even by his famous march up to the gates of Rome, 
and in the same year a coalition was formed in Greece against 
Philip V. of Macedon, which effectually paralysed his offensive 
action. Hannibal was now confined to Lucania and Bruttium ; 
and his brother Hasdrubal, marching from Spain to join him, 
was defeated and slain on the river Metaurus (207). 
S4t. jtaly was now virtually ended, for, though 

during four years more Hannibal stood at bay in a corner of 
Bruttium, he was powerless to prevent the restoration of Roman 
authority throughout the peninsula. .Sicily wa-s once more 
secure; and finally in 206, the year after the victory 
on the Metaurus, the successes of the young P. Scipio 
>43-4 s. jp Spain (211-6) were crowned by the complete 
expulsion of the Carthaginians from the peninsula. On his 
return from Spain Scipio eagerly urged an immediate invasion 
of Africa. The senate hesitated; but Scipio gained 
the day. He was elected consul for 205, and given 
the province of Sicily, with permission to cross into Africa 
if he thought fit. Voluntary contributions of men, money, and 
supplies poured in to the support of the popular hero ; and 
by the end of 205 Scipio had collected in Sicily a sufficient 
force for his purpose. In 204 he crossed to Africa, 
where he was welcomed by the Numidian prince 
Mnssinissa, whose friendship he had made in 
Spain. In 203 he twice defeated the Carthaginian forces, 
and a large party at Carthage were anxious to accept 
his offer of negotiations. But the advocates of resistance 
triumphed. 

Hannibal was recalled from Italy, and returned to fight his 
last battle against Rome at Zama, where Scipio, who had 
been continued in command as proconsul for aoa by a 
special vote of the people, won a complete victory. 
The war was over. The Roman assembly voted that the 
Carthaginian request for peace should be granted, and en¬ 
trusted the settlement of the terms to Scipio and a com¬ 
mission of ten senators. Carthage was allowed to retain her 
territory in Africa; but she undertook to wage no wars 
outside Africa, and none inside without the consent of Rome. 
She surrendered all her ships but ten triremes, her elephants, 
and all prisoners of war, and agreed to pay an indemnity of 
10,000 talents in fifty years. The Numidian Massinissa 
(f/.o.) was rewarded by an increase of territory, and was 
enrolled among the “ allies and friends ” of the Roman 
people. 

The battle of Zama decided the fate of the West. The power 
of Carthage was broken and her supremacy passed to Rome. 
Tht Wttt Henceforth Rome had no rival to fear westward of 
amdtr Italy, and it rested with herself to settle within what 
Utaum limits her supremacy should l)e confined and what form 
it should take. Forthe next fifty years, however, Rome 
was too deeply involved in Uie affairs of the East to think of 
extending her rule far beyond the limits of the rich 
■ inheritance which had fallen to her by the defeat 
of Carthage ; but within this area considerable advance was 
made in the organization and consolidation of her rule. In 
Sicily and Spain,-the immediate establishment of a Roman 
SMty government was imperatively necessary, if the.se 
•at possessions were not either to fall a prey to internal 
Sp^a- anarchy, or be recovered for Carthage by some second 
Hamilcar. Accordingly, we find that in Sicily the former 
dominions of Hiero were at once united with the western 
half of the island as a single province.' and that in Spain, 
after nine years of a provisional government (206-197), 
two provinces were in 197 * defimtely established, 
and each, like Sicily, assigned to one of the praetors 
for the year, two additional praetors being elected for the 
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• Ibid, xxxii. 27 ; cf. Marquardt, Staatsvehv. i. 252, and Hubner 
in Htrmes, i. 105 scq. 


ends. From aoi down to the outbreak of the Slave 
War in 136 there was unbroken peace in Sicily, and 
its part in the history is limited to its important 
functions in supplying Rome with com and in provisioning 
and clothing the Roman legions.^ It became every year a more 
integral part of Italy ; and a large proportion even of the land 
itself passed gradually into the hands of enterprising Roman 
speculators. The governors of the two Spains had very 
different work to do from that which fell to the lot of the 
.Sicilian praetors. The condition of Spain required that year 
after year the praetors should be armed with the consular 
authority, and backed by a standing force of four legions, while 
more than once the presence of the consuls themselves wa.s 
found necessary. Still, in spite of all difficulties, the work 
of pacification proceeded. To M. Porcius Cato, the censor, and 
to Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (praetor and pro- 
praetor, 180- 79), father of the two tribunes, is mainly 
due the credit of quieting the Celtiberian tribes of 
central Spain, and the government of Gracchus was followed 
by thirty years of comparative tranquillity. The insurrection 
headed by Viriathus in 149 was largely caused by exac- 
tions of the Roman magistrates themselves, while 
its obstinate continuance down to the capture of Numantia, 
in 133, was almost as much the result of the incapacity 
of the Roman commanders.' But the re-settlement of 
the country by .Scipio Africanus the younger in that year left 
all Spain, with the exception of the highland Astures and 
Cantabri in the north-west, finally and tranquilly subject to 
Rome. Roman traders and speculators flocked to the sea¬ 
port towns and spread inland. '1 he mines became centres 
of Roman industry; the Roman legionaries quartered in 
Spain year after year married Spanish wives and when 
their service was over gladly settled down in Spain in pre¬ 
ference to returning to Italy. The first Roman com¬ 
munities established outside Italy were both planted in 
Spain, and both owed their existence to the Roman 
legions.® 

In Africa there was no question at first of the introduction 
of Roman government by the formation of a province (see 
Africa, Roman). Carthage, bound hand and foot by AMea- 
the treaty of 201, was placed under the jealous watch 
of the loyal prince of Numidia, who himself willingly 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome. But it was is3-4(m 
impossible for this arrangement to be permanent. 603-3. 
Every symptom of reviving prosperity at Carthage was 
regarded at Rome with feverish anxiety, and neither the 
expulsion of Hannibal in 195 nor his death in 183 did 
much to check the growing conviction that Rome 
would never be secure while her rival existed. It was 
therefore with grim satisfaction tliat many in the Roman senate 
watched the increasing irritation of the t arthaginians under the 
harassing raids and encroachments of their favoured neighbour 
Massinissa, and waited for the moment when Carthage should, 
by some breach of the conditions imposed upon her, supply 
Rome with a pretext for interference. At last in 151 g^g 
came the news that (jirthagc, in defiance of treaty 
obligations, was actually at war with Massinissa. The anU- 
Carthaginan party in the senate, headed by M. Porcius Cato, 
eagerly seized tlie opportunity, and war was declared, and 
nothing short of the destruction of their city itself was demanded 
from the despairing Carthaginuuis. The demand was refused, 
and in 149 the siege 01 Carthage begun. During the next two 
years little progress was made, but in 147 R• Cornelius 
Scipio Aemilianus, grandson by adoption of the con¬ 
queror of Hannibal, was, at the age of fltirty-seven, and though 

" Livy xxvii. 5. “ pace ac bcllo fidissimum annonue subsidiuin ; 

cf. xxxu. 27. ... •_ 

'Some fresh light has been thrown upon the later campaips in 
Stain by the recently discovered fragment of an epitome ot uvy 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iv. 668 j Kornomann, Dit mur Lmuitptimu 
aus Oxyrhynchos {igoA), 

* Italica (206), Appian, Iber. 38; Carteia (ryO. Livyxlut. 3. 
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only a candidate for the aedileship, elected consul, and given the 
toa. command in Africa. In the next year (146) Carthage 
was taken and razed to the ground. Its territory 
became the Roman province of Africa, while Numidia, now 
ruled by the three sons of Massinissa, remained as an allied 
state under Roman suzerainty, and served to protect the 
new province against the raids of the desert tribes (see 
Carthage). . 

In Italy itself the Hannibolic war had been followed by im¬ 
portant changes. In the north the Celtic tribes paid for their 
Hair. sympathy with Hannibal by the final loss of all separ¬ 
ate political existence. Cispadane Gaul, studded with 
colonies and flooded with Roman settlers, was rapidly 
Romanized. Beyond the Padus (Po) in Polybius’s time Roman 
civilization was already widely spread. In the extreme north¬ 
east the Latin eolony of Aquileia, the last of its kind, was 
founded in 181, to control the Alpine tribes, while in 
the north-west the Ligurians were held in check by 
the colony of Luna (180), and by the extensive settle¬ 
ments of Roman citizens and T.atins made on Ligurian 
territory in 173.* In southern Italy the depression of 
the Greek cities on the coast, begun by the raids of the 
Sabellian tribes, was completed by the repeated blows inflicted 
upon them during the Hannibolic struggle. Some of them lost 
territory; “ all suffered from a decline of population and loss 
of trade; and their place was taken by such new Roman settle¬ 
ments as Brundusium (Brindisi) and Puteoli (Pozzuoli).’ In 
the interior the southern Sabellian tribes suffered scarcely less 
severely. The Bruttii were struck off the ILst of Roman allies, 
and nearly all their territory was confiscated.^ To the Apulians 
and Lucanians no such hard measure was meted out; but their 
strength had been broken by the war, and their numbers 
dwindled; large tracts of land in their territories were 
seized by Rome, and allotted to Roman settlers, or occu¬ 
pied by Roman speculators. That Etruria also suffered 
from declining energy, a dwindling population, and the 
621. spread of large estates is clear from the state of 
things existing there in 133. It was indeed in 
central Italy, the home of the Latins and their nearest 
kinsmen, and' in the new Latin and Roman settlements 
throughout the peninsula that progress and activity were 
henceforth concentrated. 

as3 603. (*) East,200- 135.—Ever sincetherepulse 

334-621 Pyrrhus from Italy, Rome had been slowly drifting 
into closer contact with the Eastern states. With one 
of the three great powers which had divided between them the 
empire of Alexander, with Egypt, she had formed an alliance 
in 273, and the alliance had been cemented by the growth 
of commercial intercourse between the two countries.* In 
228 her chastisement of the Illyrian pirates had led 
naturally enough to the establishment of friendly re¬ 
lations with some of the states of Greece proper. In2i4 
the alliance between Philip V. and Hannibal, and the former’s 
threatened attack on Italy, forced her into war with Macedon, 
at the head of a coalition of the Greek states against him, which 
effectually frustrated his designs against herself; at the first 
340. opportunity, however (205), she ended the war by a 
peace which left the position unchanged. The results 
of the war were not only to draw closer the ties which bound 
Rome to the Greek states, but to inspire the senate with a 
genuine dread of Philip’s restless ambition, and with a bitter 
resentment against him for his union with Hannibal. The 

* Livy xlli. 4. 

* E.g. Tarentum, Livy xliv. t6. A Roman colony was established 
at Croton in 194. and a Latin colony (Copia) at Thurii in 103 
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events of the next four years served to deepen both these 
feelings. In 205 Philip entered into a compact with 
Antioebus HI. of Syria for the partition between them 
of the dominiims of Egypt,* now left by the death of Ptolemy 
Philopator to the rule of a boy-king. Antiochus was to take 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, while Philip claimed for his share the 
districts subject to Egypt on the coasts of the Aegean and the 
Greek islands. Philip no doubt hoped to be able to secure these 
unlawful acquisitions before the close of the Second Punic War 
should set Rome free to interfere with his plans. But the 
obstinate resistance offered by Attalus of Pergamum smd the 
Rhodians upset his calculations. In 201 Rome made 
peace with Carthage, and the senate had leisure to 
listen to the urgent appeal for assistance which reached her from 
her Eastern allies. With Antiochus indeed the senate was not 
yet prepared to quarrel; but with Philip the senate had no 
thoughts of a peaceful settlement. Their animosity against him 
had been deepened by the assistance he had recently rendered to 
Carthage. Always an unsafe and turbulent neighbour, he 
would, if allowed to become supreme in the Aegean, prove as 
dangerous to her interests in the East as Carthage had been in 
the West. To cripple or at least to stay the growth of Phil^i’s 
power was in the eyes of the senate a necessity; but it was only 
by representing a Macedonian invasion of Italy os imminrat 
that they persuaded the assembly, which was longing 
for peace, to pass a declaration of war ’ (200). 

The war began in the summer of 200 B.c., and, though the 
landing of the Roman legions.in Epirus was not followed, as 
had been hoped, by any general rising against Philip, stcond 
yet the latter had .soon to discover that, if they were Mm*- 
not enthusiastic for Rome, they were still loss inclined 
actively to assist himself. Neither by force nor soo-Wa 
by diplomacy could he make any progress south of 334-3T. 
Boeotia. The fleets of Pergamum and Rhodes, now the 
zealous allies of Rome, protected Attica and watched the 
eastern coasts. The Achaeans and Nabis of Sparta were 
obstinately neutral, while nearer home in the north the Epirots 
and Actolians threatened Thessaly and Macedonia. His own 
resources both in men and in money had been severely 
strained by his constant wars,* and the only ally who could have 
given him effective assistance, Antiochus, was fully occupied 
with the conquest of Cocle-Syria. It is no wonder then that, 
in spite of his dashing gener^ship and high courage, he made 
but a brief stand. T. Quinctius Flamininus (consul 
198), in his first year of command, defeated him on 
the Aous, drove him bock to the pass of Tempc, and in the next 
year utterly routed him at Cynoscephalae. Almost at the same 
moment the Achaeans, who had now joined Rome, took Corinth, 
and the Rhodians defeated his troops in Ctuia.* Further 
resistance was impossible; Philip submitted, and early the 
next year a Roman commission reached Greece with instruc¬ 
tions to arrange terms of peace. These were such as effectually 
secured Rmne’s main object in the war, the removal of 
danger to herself and her allies from Macedonian aggression.*® 
Philip was left in possession of his kingdom, but was degraded 
to the rank of a second-rate power, deprived of alt possessions 
in Greece, Thrace and Asia Minor, and forbidden, as Carthage 
had been in 201, to wage war without the consent of 
Rome, whose ally and friend he now became. 

The second point in the settlement now effected by Rome 
was the liberation of the Greeks. The “ freedom of Greece ” 
was proclaimed at the Isthmian games amid a scene of fi,, 
wild enthusiasm,** which reached its height when two iibmntinm 
years later (194) Flamininus withdrew his troops even 
from the “three fetters of Greece"—Chalcis, Demetrias 
and Corinth.** There is no reason to-doubt that, in acting thus, 
not only Flamininus himKlf, but the senate and people attiprae 
were mSuenced, partly at any rate, by feelings of gewsine 
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sympathy with the Greeks and reverence for their past. It is 
equally clear that no other cour.se was open to them. For 
Rome to have annexed Greece, as she had annexed Sicily and 
.Spain, would have been a flagrant violation of the pledges she 
had repeatedly given both before and during the war; the 
attempt would have excited the fiercest opposition, and would 
probably have thrown the Asiatic as well as the European 
Greeks into the arm.5 of Antiochus. But a friendly and inde¬ 
pendent Greece would be at once a check on Macedon, a barrier 
gainst aggression from the F.ast, and a promising field for 
Roman cotnmerre. Nor while liberating the Greeks did Rome 
abstain from such arrangements as seemed necessary to secure 
the predominance of her own influence. In the Peloponnese, 
for mstance, the Achacans were rewarded by considerable 
access]ons of territory ; and it is possible that the Greek states, 
as allies of Rome, were expected to refrain from war upon each 
other without her consent.' 

Antiochus 111 . of Syria, Philip's accomplice in the proposed 
partition of the dominions of their common rival, Egypt, 
Wmrvltb conquest of foele-Syria (198) to learn 

AM- fi’’***' “I' Philip was hard pressed by the Romans, 

ocau. and shortly afterwards that he had been decisively 

192 - 39 - beaten at {')nosccphalae. It was already too late to 
362 - 63 . former ally, but Antiochus resolved at any rate 

to lose no time in securing tor himself the possessions of the 
Ptolemies in Asia Minor and in eastern 'ITirace, which Philip 
liad claimed, and which Rome now pronounced free and inde- 
331 - 33 . pendent. In 197-96 he overran Asia Minor and crossed 
into 'I'lirac'c.- But Antiochus was pleasure-loving, 
irresolute, and no general, and it was not until 192 
that the urgent entreaties of the Aetohans, and the withdrawal 
of the Roman troops from Greece, nerved him to the decisive 
step of crossing tlie Aegean ; even then the force he took with 
him was so small as to show that he completely failed to appre¬ 
ciate the nature of the task before him.® At Rome the prospect 
of a conflict with .Antiochus e.xcitcd great anxiety, and it was 
not until every resource of diplomacy had been exhausted that 
war was declared,' and the real weakness which lay behind the 
once magnificent pretensions of the “ king of kings” was revealed. 

Had Antiochus acted with energy when in J92 he, landed in 
362 firewf, he might have won the day Itcl'ore the Roman 
legions appeared. As it was, in spite of the warnings 
of Hanniltul.® who was now in his camp, and of the Aetolians, 
he frittered away valuable time between his pleasures at Chalcis 
and useless attacks on petty Thessalian towns. In 191 
Glabrio landed at the head of an imposing force; and a 
single battle at Thermopykie broke the courage of Antiochus, who 
hastily recrossed the sea to Ephnsus, leaving his Aetolian allies 
to their fate. Bni Rome could not pause here. The safety 
of her faithful allies, the Pergamenes and Rhodians, and of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, as well as the necessity of chastising 
Antiochus, demanded an invasion of Asia. A Roman fleet had 
already (191) crossed the Aegean, and in concert with the fleets of 
Pergamum and Rhodes worsted the navy of Antiochus. 
In 190 the new consul L. Scipio, accompanied by his 
famous brother, the conqueror of Africa, led the Roman legion 
for the first time into Asia. At Magnesia od Sipylum, in Lydia, 
he met and defeated the tnotley and ill-disciplined hosts of the 
great king.® For the firstt time the West, under Roman leader¬ 
ship, successfully encountered the forces of the East, and 
the struggle began which lasted far on into the days of the 
Stitkf 'Ihc terms of the peace which followed 

mtmtti the victory at Mttgnesia tell their own story clearly 
enough. There is no question, any more than in 
Greece, of annexation ; the main object in view is that 
of securing the predominance of Roman interests and influence 

’ For the conflicting views of moderns on the action of Rome, see 
Mommsen, Hint, of Romt, ii. 442; Holm, Hist, of Guta. iv. 349; and 
on the other side Ihne, Hist, of Romt. iii. 76 ft. . and C. Peter, Stiulitn 
tur rOm. Gttch. (Halle, 1863), pp. 158 aeq. 

• Idvy xxxiii. 38 ; Polyb. xviii. sa 

' Livy XXXV. 43. * Ibid. xxxv. ao, xxxvi. 1. ' Ibid, xxxvi. 7. 

* Livy (xxxvii. 40) describes the composition of Antiochus's army. 
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throughout the peninsula of Asia Minor, and removing to a safe 
distance the only eastern power which could be considered 
dangerous.® The line of the Halys and the Taurus range, the 
natural boundary of the peninsula eastward, was established 
as the boundary between Antiochus and the kingdoms, cities 
and peoples now enrolled as the allies and friends of Rome. This 
line Antiochus was forbidden to cross ; nor was he to send ships 
of war farther west than Cape Sarpedon in Cilicia. Immediately 
to the west of this frontier lay Bithynia, Paphlagonia and the 
immigrant Celtic Galatac, and the.se frontier states, now the 
allies of Rome, served as a second line of defence against attacks 
from the east. The area lying between these “ buffer states ” 
and the Aegean was organized by Rome in such a way as should 
at once reward the fidelity of her allies and secure both her own 
paramount authority and .safety from foreign attack. Pergamum 
and Rhodes were so strengthened—the former by the gift of the 
Chersonese, Lycaonia, Phrygia,Mysia and Lydia, the latter by that 
of Lycia and Caria—as not only amply to reward their loyalty, 
but to constitute them effective props of Roman interests and 
cffcctivi: barriers alike against Thracian and Celtic raids in the 
northandSyrianaggression in the south. Lastly, the Greek cities 
on the coast, except those already tributary to Pergamum, were 
declared free, and established as independent allies of Rome. 

In a space of little 'over eleven years (200-189) gg 
Rome had broken the power of Alexander’s successors 
and established throughout the eastern Mediterranean a 
Roman protectorate. 

It was in the western half of this protectorate that the first 
steps in the ditcction of annexation were taken. The enthusiasm 
provoked by the liberation of the Greeks had died 
away, and its place had been taken by feelings of dis- 
satisfied ambition or sullen resentment. Internecine Ooalan 
feuds and economic distress had brought many parts tVar, 
of Greece to the verge of anarchy, and, above all, the 
very foundations of the settlement effected in 197 were 
threatened by the reviving power and aspirations of 
Macedon. Loyally as Philip had aided Rome in the war 
with Antiochus, the peace of Magnesia brought him nothing 
but fresh humiliation. lie was forced to abandon all hopes of 
recovering Thessaly, and he had the mortification to see the 
hated king of Pergamum installed almost on his borders as 
master of the Thracian Chersonese. Resistance at the time 
was unavailing, but from 189 until his death (179) he 
laboured patiently and quietlytoincrcasethcinternalrc- ' ‘ 

sourccsof his ownkingdom,'*and to foment ,bydexterous intrigue, 
feelings of hostility to Rome among his Greek and barbarian 
neighbours. His successor, Perseus, his son by a left-handed 
alliance, continued his father’s work. He made friends among 
the IlhTian and Thracian princes, connected himself by mar¬ 
riage with Antiochus IV. of Syria and with Prusias of Bithynia, 
and. among the Greek peoples, strove, not without success, 
i to revive the memories of the past glories of Greece under th" 
Macedonian leadership of the great Alexander.® The senate 
could no longer hesitate. They were well aware of the rest¬ 
lessness and discontent in Greece; and after hearing from 
Eumenes of Pergamum, and from their own officers, all details 
of Perseus’s intrigues and preparations, they declared war.'" 
The struggle, in spite of Perseus’s courage and the incapacity at 
the outset of the Roman commanders, was short and decisive. 
The sympathy of the Greeks with Perseus, which had been 
encouraged by the hitherto passive attitude assumed 1 ^ Rome, 
instantly evaporated on the news that the Roman legions were 
on their wav to Greece. No assistance came from Prusias or 
Antiochus, and Perseus’s only allies were the Thracian king Cotys 
and the Illyrian Genthius. The victory gained by L. Aemiliits 
Paulus at Pydna (168) ended the tror." Perseus ggg 
became the prisoner of Rome, and as such died in 
Italy a few years later.*® Rome had begun the war with the 


r Livy xxxvii. 55, xxxviii. 38 ; Polyb. xxi. 17. 

• Livy xxxix. 24 seq. • Ibid. xlii. 5. "> Ibid. xlii. 19, 30. 

” Ibid. xliv. 36-41; Plut. Atmil. ts s^. 

*• Died. xxxi. 9 ; Livy xlv. 42 ; Polyb. xxxvii. 16. 
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fixed resolution no longer ot crijipling but of destroying the 
Macedonian state. Perseus’s repeated proposals for peace 
during the war had been rejected ; and his defeat was followed 
by the final extinction of the kingdom of Philip and Alexander.’ 
Macedonia, though it ceased to exist as a single state, was not, 
however, definitely constituted a Koman province.® On the 
contrary, the mistake was made of introducing some of the 
main principles of the provincial system—taxation, disarma¬ 
ment and the isolation of the separate communities—without 
the addition of the element most essential for the maintenance 
of order—that of a resident Koman governor. The four petty 
republics now created were each autonomous, and each separated 
from the rest by the prohibition of commercium and conubium, 
but no central controlling authority was substituted for that 
of the Macedonian king. The inevitable result was confusion 
g and disorder, resulting finally (149-48) in the attempt 
Mtct- “ pretender, Andriscus, who claimed to be a son 
aonlat of Perseus, to resuscitate the ancient monarchy.® 
Komsn On his defeat in 148 the senate declared Macedonia 
province, Roman province, ami placed a Roman magis¬ 
trate at it-s head.' 

P’roiii i8y to the defeat of Per.seus in 168 no fontaaf efiange of 
importance in the status of the Greek stales had been made by 
4i»i/r»/» l^ome. The senate, though forced \eur after year to 
arecce, listen to the mutual recriminations and complaints of 
SiS-St. rival communities and fuel ions, contented itself as 
a rule witli intervening just enough to remind the Greeks that 
their freedom was limited by its own paramount authority, 
and to prevent any single state or coniederaey from raising 
itself loo far above the level of general weakness whii'h it was 
the interest of Rome to maintain. After the victory at Pydna, 
however, tlie .sympathy shown for Perseus, exaggerated as it 
seems to have been by tfic interested representations. of the 
romanizing factions in the various states, was made the pre¬ 
text for a more emphatic assertion of Roman ascendancy. 
All those suspected of Macedonian leanings were removed to 
Italy, as bo.stages for the. loyalty of their several communities,® 
and the real motive for the step was made clear by the excep¬ 
tionally severe treatment of the Achaeans, whose loy'alty was 
not really doubtful, but whose glowing power in the Pelopon- 
ne.se and independence of language had awakened alarm at 
Rome. A thousand of their leading men, among them the 
historian Polybius, were carried off to Italy (see Polybius). 
In Actolia the Romans connived at the massacre by their so- 
called friends of five Imndred of the opposite party. Acarnania 
was weakened by the loss of Lcucas, while Athens was re¬ 
warded for her unambitious loyalty by the gift of Delos and 
Samos, 

But this somewhat violent experiment only answered for a 
time. In 148 the Achaeans rashly persisted, in spite of warn- 
seitif ’"K®’ attempting to compel Sparta by force of 
meatot arms to submit to the league. When threatened by 
Orooee, Rome with the loss of all that they had gained since 
/a«>eo«. Cynoscephalae, they madly rushed into war.® They 
were easily defeated, and a “ commission of ten,” under the presi¬ 
dency of L. Mummius, was appointed by the senate thoroughly 
to resettle the affairs of Greece.’ Corinth, by orders of the 
senate, was burnt to the ground and its territory confiscated. 
Thebes and (^alcis were destroyed, and the walls of all towns 
which had sltared in the last de,sperate outbreak were razed to 
the ground. All the existing confederacies were dissolved ; no 
commercium was allowed between one community and another. 
Everywhere an aristocratic type of constitution, according to 
the invariable Roman practice, was established, and the pay- 

■ Livy xfv. 9. 

* Ibid. xlv. 17, 29 ; Plat. Acmit. 28 ; Mommsen, Hist, e/ Home, 
if. $08 : Ihne, Hist, of Home. iii. 258 ; Marquardt. Staatsverw. i. 316. 

’ Polyb. xxxvii. 2 ; Livy, Epil. 1 . 

* For the boundaries of the province, sec Ptolemy iii. 13 ; Mar- 
qaardt, he. cit. 318 i. 

* Livy xlv. 31. * Ibid. Bpit. ii., Iii. 

' Ibid. Epil. hi. ; Polyb. xl. 9 scq.; Pausaniaa vii. 16; Momm¬ 
sen. Htst. 0} Romr, ni. 270. 


ment of a tribute impwed. Into Greece, as into Macedonia 
in 167, the now familiar features of the provincial .. 
system were introduced—disarmament, isolation and 
taxation. The Greeks were still nominally free, and no separate 
province with a governor of its own * was established, but the 
needed central control was provided by assigning to the neigh¬ 
bouring governor of Macedonia a general supervision over the 
affairs of Greece. Prom the Adriatic to the Aegean, and as far 
north as the river Drilo and Mount Scardus, the whole penin¬ 
sula was now under direct Roman rule.'' 

Beyond the Aegean the Roman protectorate wurked no better 
than in Macedonia and Greece, and the quarrels and disorders 
which flourished under its shadow were aggravated by r*« 
its longer duration and by the still more selfish view Hoossm 
taken by Rome of her responsibilities.’® At one period 
indeed, after the battle of Pydna, it seemed as if iJatl*,* 
the more vigorous, if harsh, system then initiated rM-4*< 
in Macedon and Greece was to be adopted farther S6S-6oa. 
cast also. The levelling policy pursued towards Macedon 
and the Achaeans was applied with less justice to Rome's 
two faithful and favoured allies, Rhodes and Pergamnm. 
Tlu' (ornicr had rendered themselves obnoxious to Rome 
b.v their independent tone and still more by their power 
and commercial prosperity. On a charge of complicityjwith 
Perseus they were threatened with war, and though this danger 
was averted ’’ they were forced to cxcliange their equal alliance 
with Rome for one which placed them in close dependence upon 
her, and to resign the lucrative possc.ssions in Lycia and (.'aria 
given tticm in 189. Finally, their commercial pros- 
perity was ruined by the establishment of a free port 
at Delos,’® and by the short-sighted acquiescence of Rome in the 
raids of the Cretan pirates. With Eumenes of Pergamum no 
other fault could be found tlian that he was strong and success¬ 
ful ; but this was enough. His brother Attalus was invited, 
but in vain, to become his rival. His turbulent neighbours, 
the Galatae, were encouraged to harass him by raids. Pam- 
phylia was declared independent, and favours were heaped upon 
Prusias of Bithynia. These and other annoyances and humilia¬ 
tions had the desired effect. Eumenes and his two successors 
—his brother and son, Attalus If. and Attalus III.—contrived 
indeed by studious humility and dexterous flattery to retain 
their thrones, but Pergamum (q.v.) ceased to be a powerful state, 
and its weakness, added to that of Rhodes, increased the pre¬ 
valent disorder in Asia Minor. During the same period we have 
other indications of a temporary activity on the part of Rome. 
The frontier of the protectorate was pushed forward to the 
confines of Armenia by alliances with the kings of Pontus and 
Cappadocia beyond the Halys. In Syria, on the death of 
I Antiochus Epiphanes (164), Rome intervened to place 
j a minor, Antiochus Eupator, on the throne, under ggg 
Roman guardianship.’® In 168 Egypt formally ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of Rome,’'* and in 163 the 
senate, in the exercise of this new authority, restored Ptolemy 
Philometor to his throne, but at the same time weakened his 
position bv handing over Cyrene and Cyprus to his brother 
Euergetes.’® 

But this display of energy was shortlived. From the death 
of Eumenes in 159 down to 133 Rome, secure in the ggg_f2i 
absence of any formidable power in the East, and busy 
with affairs in Macedonia, Africa and Spain, relapsed into an 

'Mommsen. Iw\ til. note; Marquardt. Stoatsverw. i. 321 seq. ; 
Kicse, Geschichtc der grisebisebeu uni makedoniseben Shutsn, iii. 3^8. 

' North oi the Drilo the former kingdom of Perseus's ally GsntTims 
had been treated as Macedon was in 167 (Livy xlv. 26); c(. Zippef, 
HDm. Herrsekaft in Illyrisn (Leipzig, 1877), ^rus. which had been 
desolaM ailer Pvdiia(Livy xlv. 34), went with Greece ; Marquardt 

>• 319- 

’• Mommsen, Hist, of Rome. ii. yto ff., in. 274 it. 

” Livy xiv. 20; Polyb, xxx. }. 

’• Polyb. xxxi. 7. The Rhodian harbour dues suffered severely. 

Rome had already intervened between Syria and Egypt: Livy 
; xlv. 12 : Polyb. xxix. It, xxxi. 12. 

“Livy xlv. 13. •'Regni maximum praesidium in fide popiili 
I Romani.” “ Ibid. Epil. xlvi., xlvii. 
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inactivity the disastrous results of which revetded themselves 
in thi' next period, m the rise of Mithnidates of Pontus, the 
spread of Cretan and Cilician piracy, and the advance of 
Parthia. 

Both the western and eastern Mediterranean now acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Rome, but her relations with the two 
were from the first different. The West fell to her as the prize 
of vietory over Carthage, and, the Carthaginian power broken, 
there was no hindrance to the immediate establishment in 
Sicil)’, .S.irdmia, Spain, and finally in Africa, of direct Roman 
rule. 'To the majority, moreover, of her western subjects 
she brought a civilization as well ns a government of a higher 
type than any before known to them. And so in the West she 
not only formed provinces but created a new and wider Roman 
world. To the East, on the contrary, she came as the liberator 
of the Greeks ; and it was only slowly that in this part of the 
Empire her provincial system made way. In the East, moreover, 
the older civilization she found there obstinately held its ground. 
Her proconsuls governed and her legions protected the Greek 
communities, but to the last the East remained in language, 
manners and thought Greek and not Roman. 

PicKiot) C: The Period oe the Revoeution (146-49 
B.C.). —In the course of little more than a century, Rome had 
608 TOS supreme power in the civilized world. By 

all men, says I’olybius, it was taken for granted that 
nothing remained but to obey the commands of the Romans.* 
For the future the interest of Roman history centres in her 
attempts to perform the two Herculean tasks which this unique 
position laid ui>on her,—the efficient government of the subject 
peoples, and their defence against the barbarian races which 
swarmed around them on all sides. 'I'hey were tasks under 
which the old republican constitution broke down, and which 
finally overtaxed the strength even of the marvellous organiza¬ 
tion framed and elaborated by Augustus and his successors. 

Although in its outward form the old constitution had under¬ 
gone little change during the age of war and conquest from 
Coiath aiuses, both internal and external, 

ttttioaai 'vhicb brought about its fall had been silently at work 
nimngtt, throughout. Its form was in strictness that of a 
moderate democracy. 'I'he patriciate liad ceased to 
e.xist as a privileged caste,® and there was no longer 
any order of nobility recognized by the constitution. 'I'hc 
senate and the offices of state were in law open to all;* and the 
will of the people in as.sembly had been in the most explicit 
and unqualified manner declared to be supreme alike in the 
election of magistrates, in the passing of laws, and in all matters 
touching the caput of a Roman citizen. But in practice the 
Ate»a 8 ‘ ‘'fr'sfBurion had become an oligarchy. The senate, 
Mocy m*t the assembly, ruled Rome, and both the senate 
at$ht and the magistracies were in the hands of a class 
Mtaa/c. which, in defiance of the law, arrogated to itself the 
title and the privileges of a nobilit>.® The ascendancy of the 
senate is too obvious and familiar a fact to need much illustra¬ 
tion here. It was but rarely that the assembly was called upon 
to decide questions of policy, and then the proposal was usually 
made by the magistrate in obedience to the express directions 
of the senate." In the enormous majority of cases the matter 
was settled by a senatus tonsuUuin, without any reference to 

' Polyb. Hi. 4. 

• The most important change was the assimilation of the division 
... by classes and centuries with that by tribes, a change 
**' fXMaibly due to the censorship of Gaius Flaminius in Z20 

(Mommsen, Staalsr. iii. 270). On this ^int see Comitia. 

• A lew ollices of a more or less priestly character were still filled 

only by patricians, e.g rex eacrorum, fiamen Dtalts. A 
plelieian first became curio maximus in 209 (iJvy xxvii. 8). 

" The lectio semtus was in the hands of the censors, but whether 
before Sulla's time their choice was subject to legal restrictions is 
doubtful (sec Skna-tb). 

• Mommsen. Hist, of Rome, iii. 7 ; Lange, R< 1 m. AUerlh. ii. 1 11 

• “ Ex anctoritatn senatus." "nie Ux I^minia agraria of 2J2 

was an exception (Qc. De sesuct. 4 ; Polvb. ii. at), in 167 n.c. a 
praetor brought the question of war with Rhodes directly before 
the assentbly, but this was condemned as unprecedented {itovo j 
uwioyus exemplo, Liv. xlv. 21). I 


the people at all. 'I’hc assembly decides for war or peace,'* 
but tile conduct of the war and the conditions of peace are 
matters left to the senate {q.v.). How and then the assembly 
confers a command upon the man of its choice, or prolongs the 
imperiuin of a magistrate," but, as a rule, these and all questions 
connected with foreign affairs are settled within the walls of 
the senate-house." It is the senate which year after year 
assigns the commands and fixes the number and disposition of 
the military forces,*" directs the organization of a now province,** 
conducts negotiations, and forms alliances. Witliin Italy, 
though its control of affairs was less exclusive, we find that, 
besides supervising the ordinary current business of administra¬ 
tion, the senate decides questions connected with the Italian 
allies, sends out colonies, allots lands, and directs the .sujiprcs- 
sion of disorders. Lastly, both in Italy and abroad it managed 
the finances.*® Inseparably connected with this monopoly of 
affairs to tlie exclusion of the assembly was the control which 
in practice, if not in theory, the senate exercised over the 
magistrates. The latter had become what Cicero wrongly 
declares they were always meant to be, merely ihe subordinate 
ministers of the supreme council,*® which assigned them their 
departments, provided them with the necessary equipment, 
claimed to direct their conduct, prolonged their commands, 
and rewarded them with triumphs. It was now at once the 
duty and the interest of a magistrate to be in auciorilate senatus, 
“ .subject to the authority of the senate,” and even the once 
formidable tribuni plehis are found during this period actively 
and loyally supporting the senate, and acting as its spokesmen 
in the assembly.** 

The causes of this ascendancy of the senate are to be found 
firstly in the fact that the senate was the only body capable 
of conducting affairs in an age of incessant war. 'I'hc 
voters in the assembly, a numerous, widely scattered *** 
body, could not readily be called together, and when 
assembled were very irapcrfcctly qualified to decide momentous 
questions of military strategy and foreign policy. The senate, on 
the contrary, could be summoned in a moment,*® and included in 
its ranks all the skilled statesmen and soldiers of the common¬ 
wealth. The subordination of the magistrates was C(|ually 
the result of circumstances, for, as the numbers of the magis¬ 
trates, and also the area of government, increased, some central 
controlling power became absolutely necessary to prevent' 
collisions between rival authorities, and to secure a proper 
division of labour, as well as to enforce the necessary concert 
and co-operation.** No such power could be found anywhere 
in the republican system but in the senate, standing as it 
necessarily did in the eUxsest relations with the magistrate, 
and composed as it was increasingly ot men who were or had 
been in office. 

Once more, behind both senate and magistrates, lay the 
whole power and influence of the new nobility.*’ These nobiles 
were essentially distinct from the older and more legiti- r*» 
mate patrician aristocracy. Every patrician was of mbun. 
course noble, but the majority of the “ noble families ” 
in 146 were not patrician but plebeian.*" The title ***• 
had been gradually appropriated, since the opening of the 
magistracies, by those families who.se members had held 
curule office, and had thereby acquired the ms tmaginum. It 
was thus in theory within the reach of any citizen who could 
win election even to the curule aedileship, and, moreover, it 
carried with it no legal privileges whatsoever. Gradually, 

’ Livy xxxi. 5, xxxiii. 25, xxxvii. 55. • Ibid. xxx. 27, Ac. 

* Polyb. (vi. 15) expressly includes the prorogation of a command 
among the prerogatives of the senate. 

Livy xxvi. 1, " consules de republica. dc administratione belli, 
do provinciis oxcrcitibusquo patres consuluorunt. ' 

“ Ibid. xlv. 18. •• Ihne, Htst. of Rome, iv. 43 | I’olyb. vi. 13. 

’* Pro Sesiio 65. " quasi ministros gravissimi consilii." 

“ Livy xxvii. 5. xxviii. 45. 

*" Ibid. xxii. 7. In iqi the senators were forbidden to leave 
Rome for more than a day, nor were more than five to be absent 
at once (Livy xxxvl. 3). 

>* Ibid, xxvii. 33. ” Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, iii. 7 B. 

*' E.g. Livii, ^mproofi, CaecUii, Licinit, &c. 
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however, the ennobled plebeian families drew together, and 
combined with the older patrician genie! to form a distinct 
order. Office brought wealth and prestige, and both wealth 
and prestige were liberally employed in securing for this select 
circle a monopoly of political power, and excluding new men.* 
Already by the close of the period it was rare for any one but 
a noble to find his way into high office or into the senate. The 
senate and magistrates are the mouthpieces of this order, and 
identified with it in policy and interest. I.astly, it must be 
allowed that both the senate and the nobility had to some 
extent justified their power by the use they made of it. It 
was their tenacity of purpose and devoted patriotism which 
had carried Rome through the dark days of the Hannibalic 
War. The heroes of the struggle with Carthage belonged to 
the leading families ; the disasters at the Trasimene l.ake and at 
Cannae were associated with the blunders of popular favourites. 

From the first, however, there was an inherent weakness in 
this senatorial government. It had no sound constitutional 
basis, and with the removal of its accidental supports 
o/**e *” it id' to the ground. Legally the senate had no 
*sn«<ort«/ positive authority. It could merely advise the magis- 
«ov«w tfate when aslied to do so. and its decrees were strictly 
only suggestions to the magistrate, which he was at 
liberty to accept or ."eject as he chose.® It had, it is true, 
become customary lor tir, magistrate not only to ask the 
senate’s advice on all m.portant points, hut to follow it when 
given. But it was obvious '.ha; if this custom were weakened, 
and the magistrates chose to a.i independently, sensre was 
powerless. It might indeed anathematize® the retraetory 
official, or hamper him if it could by setting in motion against 
him a colleague or the tribunes, but it could do no more, and 
these measures failed just where the senate’s control was most 
needed and most difficult to maintain—in its relations with the 
generals and governors of provinces abroad. The virtual in- 
dopendence of the proconsul was before 146 already 
' exciting the jealousy of the senate and endangering its 
supremacy.® Nor again had the senate any legal hold over the 
assembly. Except in certain specified cases, it rested with the 
magistrate to decide whether any question should he settled by 
a decree of the senate or a vote of the assembly.® If he decided 
to make a proposal to the assembly, he was not bound except 
by custom to obtain the previous approval of the senate,® and 
the constitution set no limits to the power of the assembly to 
decide any question whatsoever that was laid before it. 

From 167, at least, onwards, there were increasing 
indications that both the acquiescence of the people in 
senatorial government and the loyalty of the magistrates to the 
.senate were failing. The absorbing excitement of the great wars 
had died away; the economic and social disturbance and dis¬ 
tress which they produced were creating a growing feeling of 
discontent; and at the same time the senate provoked inquirie-s 
into its title to govern by iu failure any longer to govern well. 
In the Ea.st there was confusion ; in the West a single native 
chieftain defied the power which had crushed Carthage. At 

‘ Livy xxii. 34, " plebeios nobilcs . . . contemnere plebcm, cx 
quo contemni a patribus ilesierint, coepisse ” ; cf. SaU. Jug. 41, 
‘ paucorom arbitrio belli domique agitabatur; penes eosdem 
aerarium. provinciae, magistratns." Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 
iii. 15 n, Tlic number of new families ennobled dwindles rapidly 
after 200 B.c.; Willems, Le Senat de la rfpubligue romaine, i. 3O6 seq. 
(Paris, 1878). 

• The senators' whole duty is " sententiam dicere,” The senator 
was asked " quid censes ? ” flic assembly " quid vclitis jubeatis ? " 
Cf. also the saving clause, " Si eis videretur " (sc. consulibus, ftc.) in 
Seta., e.g. Cic. Phil. v. iq, 53. 

• By declaring his action to be " contra rempublicam." The 
force of this anathema varied with circumstances. It had no legal 
value. 

■•Livy xxxviii. 12, of Cn. Manlius Vulso in Asia, 189 b.c.; cf. 
also the position of the two Scipios. 

‘ Hence the same things, e.g. founding of colonies, are done In 
one year Iw a Setum., in another by a lex; cf, Cic. De 
Ih 3 *. 56: pM. i. 2. 6, of Antony as consul, " mutata omnia, nihil 
per senatum, omnia per populum." 

•There was no legal neccasity, before Sulla's time, for getting 
the senalus auetoiHas for a proposal to the assembly. 


I home the senate was becoming more and mwe simply an or^n 
of the nobility, and the nobility were becoming every year more 
exclusive, more selfish, and less capable and unanimous.* 

But if the senate was not to govern, the difficulty arose of find¬ 
ing an efficient substitute, and it was this difficulty that mainly 
determined the issue of the struggles which convulsed Rome from 
*53 to 49. As the event showed, neither the assembly 
nor the numerous and disorganized magistracy was 
equal to the work; the magistrates were gradually pushed aside 
in favour of a more centralized authority, and the former became 
only the means by which this new authority was first encouraged 
in opposition to the senate and finally established in a position 
of impregnable strength. The assembly which made Pompey and 
Caesar found out too late that it could not unmake them. 

It is possilile that these ronstitutional and administrative 
difficulties would not have proved so rapidly fatal to the , 

Republic had not its very foundations been supped 
by the changes whieh followed more or less dircctiy on oa ftomaa 
the conquests cf the 3rd and end centuries b.c. For noMyt 
the opening of the world to Rome, and of Rome to 
the world, produced a radical change in the structure 
of Roman society. The subjugation of the Mediterranean 
countries, by placing at the disposal of Rome the vast natural 
resources of the West and the accumulated treasures of the 
East, caused a rapid rise in the standard of wealth and a marked 
change in its distribution. The Roman state was enabled to 
dispense with the direct taxation of its citizens," since it derived 
all the revenue which it needed from the subject countries. But 
the wealth drawn from the provinces by the state was triflieg 
in amount compared with that which flowed into the pockets of 
individual citizens. Not only was the booty taken in war 
larg''!y appropriated by the Roman commanders and their 
men, but a host of money-makers settled upon the conquered 
provinces and exploited them for their profit. The nobles 
engaged in the task of administration, the contractors {publicani) 
who farmed the revenues, and the “ men of business ’’ (negotia- 
/flw) who, as money-lenders, merchants or speculators, pene¬ 
trated to every corner of the Empire, reaped a rich harvest at 
the expense of the provincials. Farming in Italy on the old 
lines became increasingly laborious and unprofitable owing to 
the importation of foreign corn and foreign slaves,® and capi¬ 
talists sought easier methods of acquiring wealth. If this Imd 
meant that capital was expended in developing the natural re- 
.sources of the provinces, the result would have been to increase 
the prosperity of the countries subject to Rome ; but it was not 
so. The Roman negotiatores, who were often merely the 
agents of the great families of Rome, drained the accumulated 
wealth of the provinces by lending money to the subject com¬ 
munities at exorbitant rates of interest. Cicero, for example, 
found when governor of Cilicia that M. Junius Brutus had lent 
a large sum to the people of Salamis in Cyprus at 48 % com¬ 
pound interest; and we cannot suppose that this was an 
exceptional case. Such practices as these, U^ether with the 
wasteful and oppressive system of tax-farming, and the de¬ 
liberate extortions carried on by senatorial governors, reduced 
the flourishing cities of the Greek East, within the space of two 
generations, to utter economic exliaustion. 

But the reaction of the same process on Rome herself had far 
more important consequences. The whole structure of Roman 
society was altered, and the equality and homogeneity 
which had once been its chief characteristics were national 
destroyed. The Roman nobles had not merily ceased, «*•»» «»• 
as in old days, to till their own farms; they liad found «*'““••• 
a means of enriching themselves beyond the dreams of avarice, 

' See generally Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, i. bk. Ui. cap. 6 ; Lange, 
Rom. AlUrth. vol. ii. j Ihne, bk. v. cap. i. The first law against 
bribery at elections was pass^ in i8i B.C. (Livy xl. 19), and against 
magisterial extortion in the provinces in 149 Calpurnia de 
feenniis repetundis) . 1116 senators had special seats allotted to them 
m the theatre in *04 b.c. ; Livy xxxiv. 44, 54. 

• The tributum was no longer levied after 107 b.c. (Cic. Op. u. 32 ; 
PHn. H.N. xxxlU. 36). 

. • Sec, however, p. 637, note 1 and reS. 
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and when they returned from the government at a province it 
was to build sumptuous villas, filled with the spoils of Grcca' 
and Asia, to surround themselves with troops of slaves and 
dependents, and to live rather as princes than as citizens of 
a republic. The puhluani and negotiatores formed a second 
order in the state, which rivalled the first in wealth and coveted 
a share in its political supremacy; while the third estate, the 
plehs urbam, was constantly increasing in numbers and at the 
same time sinking into the condition of on idle proletariat. The 
accentuation of class distinctions is indeed inevitable in a 
capitalist society, such as that of Rome was now becoming. 
Hut the process was fraught with grave political danger owing 
to the peculiarities of the Roman constitution, whieh rested in 
theory on the ultimate sovereignty of the people, who were in 
practice represinted by the cit)’ mob. To win the support of 
the plfbi beiame a necessity lor ambitious politicians, and the 
means employed for ttiis end poisoned the political life of Rome. 
'J'lie wealth derived from the jirovinces was freely spent in 
bribery,' and the populace of Rome was encouraged to claim as 
the price of Us supporf a share in the s|)nils of emjiirc. 

If was not only the sfructure luid composition of Roman 
society that underwent a transformation. The victory of 
Ttenew •" her struggle for supreniiu y in the Medi- 

IwBlng terraneaii hasin had been largely due to the powerful 
and conserwitive lorces hy which her institutions were 
niaaaen. prosened from decay. Respect for the mos majurum, 
or ancestral custom, imposed an effective check on the desire 
for innovation. Ibougli per.sonal religion, in the deeper sense, 
was foreign to the Roman temperament, there was a genuine 
belief in the god.', whose favour had made Rome great in the 
pii't find would uphold her in the future so long as she 
trod in the old paths of loyalty and devotion. Above all, 
the healthy moral traditions of early Rome were maintained 
by the discipline of tfie family, resting on the supreme authority 
of the father—the palria polestas—aad the powerful influence 
of the mother, to whom the early training of the child was 
entrusted." Finally, the institution of the censorship, backed 
as it was by the mighty force of pulilic opinion, provided a 
deterrent which prevented any flagrant deviation from the 
.acrepted standard oi luuruls. All this was changed by the 
influence of Greek civilization, with which Rome was first 
brought face to face in the 3rd century b.c. owing to her 
relations with Magna Graecia. At first the results of contact 
with the older and nmre brilliant culture of Helkis were on the 
whole good. In the and rentury b.c., when constant intercourse 
was established with tlic communities of Greece proper and 
of Asia Minor, " philhellenism ” became a passion, which was 
strongest in the best minds of tlie day and resulted in a quickened 
intellectual activity, wider sympathies and a more humane 
life. Hut at the same time the “ new learning ” was a disturb¬ 
ing and unsettling force. The Roman citizen was confronted 
witli new doctrines in politics and religion, and initiated into 
the speculations of critical pliilosopliy." Under the influence 
of this powerful solvent the fabric of tradition embodied in the 
nios ttmjoruni fell to pieces ; a revolt set in against Roman 
discipline and Roman traditions of self-effacement, and the 
craving lor individual distinction asserted itself with irresistible 
vehemcnec. As it had been in the da\ s of the “ Sophistic ” 
movement at Athens, so it Was now with Rome ; a higher 
education, which, owing to its expense, was necessarily confined 
to the wealthier classes, interposed lietween the upper and lower 
ranks of society a Ixuricr even more effectual than that set up 
by differences of material condition, and by releasing the indi¬ 
vidual from the trammels of traditional morahty, gave his 
ambition free course. The effect on private morals may be 
gauged by the vehemence with which the reactionary opposi- 

■ From iBi n.c. onwards a succession of laws ambitu vert 

passed to prevent bribery, bat without cQcct. , 

' * Cf. Tacitus's account of Comeba, the motfier of tbe Gracchi, 
and Aurelia, the mother oi JuUus Caesar, in the dialogue De oratonbus, 
C. t8. 

' It is to be noted that these subjects were, generally speaking, 
uSussht bv freedmen or slaves. 


tion. headed by M. Porcius Cato (consul, 195 b.c. ; censor, 184 
B.C.), inveighed against the new fashions, and by the 
list of measures passed to check the growth of luxury ’ 
and licence, and to exclude the foreign teachers of the new 
learning.^ It was all in vain. The art of rhetoric, which was 
studied through the medium of Greek treatises and Greek 
models, furnished the Roman noble with weapons of attack 
and defence of which he was not slow to avail himself in the 
forum and the senate-house. In the science of money-making, 
which had been elaborated under the Hellenistic monarchies, 
the Roman capitalists proved apt pupils of their Greek teachers. 
Among the lower classes, contact with foreign slaves and freed¬ 
men, with foreign worships and foreign vices, produced a love 
of novelty which no legislation ;iuld check. Even amongst 
women there were .symptoms of revolt again.st the old order, 
whieh showed itself in a growing freedom of manners and im¬ 
patience of control,'’ the marriage tic was relaxed,® and the 
respect for mother and wife, which had been so powerful a 
factor in tlic maintenance of the Roman standard of morals, 
was grievously diminished. Thus Rome was at length brought 
face to face with a moral and economic crisis which a modem 
historian has described in the words: “ Italy wa.s living through 
the fever of moral disintegration and incoherence which assails 
all civilized societies that are rich in the manifold resources of 
culture and enjoyment, but tolerate few or no restraints on 
the feverish struggle of contending appetites.” In this struggle 
the Roman Republic perished, and personal government took 
its place. The world had outgrown the city-state and its 
political machinery, and as the notions of federalism (on any 
large scale) and representative government liad not yet come 
into being, no solution of the problem was possible save that 
of absolutism. But a far stronger rc.sistance would have licen 
opposed to political revolution by the republican .system had not 
public rnorms been sapped by the influences above di scribed. 
Political corruption was reduced to a .science ’ for the Itenefit 
of individuals who were often faced with the alternatives of 
ruin or revolution; * there was no longer an)' liody of sound 
public opinion to which, in the last resort, appeal rould be made ; 
and, long before the final catastrophe took plaee, Roman society 
itself had become, in structure and temper, thoroughly un¬ 
republican. 

The first systematic attack upon the senatorial government • 
is connected with the names of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus 
(j.ti.), and its immediate occasion was an attempt to 
deal with no less n danger than the threatened dis- Oracchl, 
appearance of the class to which of all others Rome t33-2i^ 
owed most in the past.* The small landholders *■*'■■**• 
tliroughout the greater part of Italy were sinking deeper into 
ruin under the pressure of accumulated difficulties. The 
Hannibalic war liad laid waste their fields and thinned their 
numbers, nor when peace returned to Italy did it bring with it 
any revival of prosperity. The heavy burden of military 
service still pres^ ruinously upon tlicm,“ and in addition 
they wer called upon to compete with the foreign corn 

® In ibi B.c. a decree of the senate was passed against ” philosophi 
et rhutores Latini, uti Romae nc essent " (Grll. xv. ii). In 155 n.c. 
the philosopher Cameades wa.s expelled from Rome (Plat. Cato. 2^. 

‘ The claer Cato complained of this as early as 195 u.c. (Liv. 
xxxiv. i). 

•Divorce was unknown at Rome until 231 b.c. (Dionys. ii. *5). 
In the last century of the Republic it was of daily occurrence. 

’ In the Ciceronian period the lower classes of Rome, with whom 
the voting power in the eomitia rested, were openly organized for 
purposes of bribery by means of collegia and sodalicia. nominally 
religious bodies. 

•Caesar had accumulated debts amounting to /Soo.ooo by the 
time of his praetorship. Catiline and his fellow-banKrupts, ainong.st 
whom were several women, including a certain Sempronia who, as 
we are told by S^lust, " danced and played better than an honest 
woman need do,” hoped to bring about a cancelling of debts (novae 
talmliu}. 

• For authorities, see under CaaccHus. 

>• To Spain alone more than ijo.ooo men were sent between 19C 
and 169 (Ihne iii. 314) ; compare the reluctance of the people to 
declare war against Macedon in zoo B.c., and also the cast- of Spurius 
Ligustinus in 171 (Livy, xlii. .14I. 
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imported from beyond the sea, and with the foreign slave-labour 
purchased by the capital of wealthier men.* Farming became 
unprofitable, and the hard laborious life with its scanty returns 
was thrown into still darker relief when compared with the 
stirring life of the camps with its opportunities of booty, or 
with the cheap provisions, frequent largesses and gay spectacles 
to be had in the large towns. The small holders went off to 
follow the eagles or swell the proletariat of the cities, and their 
holdings were left to run waste or merged in the vineyards, 
oliveyards and above all in the great cattlefurnxs of the rich, 
and their own place was taken by slaves. The evil was worst 
in Etruria and in southern Italy ; but everywhere it was serious 
enough to demand the earnest attention of Roman statesmen. 
Of its existence the government had received plenty of warning 
in Uie declining numbers of able-bodied males returned at the 
census,'* in the increasing difficulties of recruiting for the 
legions,* in servile outbreaks in Etruria and Apulia,* and 
0 between aoo and i6o a good deal was attempted by 
way of remedy. In addition to the foundation of 
twenty colonies,® there were frequent allotments of land to 
veteran soldiers, especially in Apulia and Samnium.® In 
180, 40,000 Ligurians were removed from their homes 
and settled on vacant land^ once the property of a 
Samnite tribe,’ and in i6o the Pomptine marshes ^ 
were drained for the purpose of cultivation.* But the.se efforts 
were only partially successful. The colonies planted in 
Cisalpine Gaul and in Picenum flourished, but of the others 
the majority slowly dwindled away, and two required re¬ 
colonizing only eight years after their foundation.” The 
veterans who received land were unfitted to make good farmers ; 
and large numbers, on the first opportunity, gladly returned 
as volunteers to a soldier’s life. Moreover, after 160 
even these efforts ceased, and with the single c.xception 
of the colony of Auximum in Picenum (157) nothing 
was done to check the spread of the evil, until in 13.3 
Tiberius Gracchus, on his election to the tribunate, set his haml 
to the work. 

The remedy proposed by Gracchus amounted in effect to 
the resumption by the state of as much of the “ common land ” 
as was not held in occupation by authorized pcreqns 
ntarfui conformably to the provisions of the Licinian 

race m. distribution in allotments of the land 

thus rescued for the community from the monopoly of a few. 
It was a scheme which could quote in its favour ancient pre¬ 
cedent as well as urgent necessity. Of the causes which led 
to its ultimate failure something will be said later on; for the 
present we must turn to the constitutional conflict which it 
provoked. The senate from the first identified itself with the 
interests of the wealthy occupiers, and Tiberius found himself 
forced into a struggle with that body, which had been no part 
of his original plan. He fell back on the legislative sovereignty 
of the assembly; he resuscitated the half-forgotten powers of 
interference vested in the tribunate in order to paralyM 
the action of the senatorial magistrates, and finally lost his 
life in an attempt to make good one of the weak points in the 
tribune’s position by securing his own re-election for a second 
year. But the conflict did not end with his death. It was 

• Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ill. 75 seq. Ihne, Hist, of Rome, Iv. 364. 
argues that Mommsen has exaggerated the depressing effects of 
foreign competition ; cf. Salvioli, Le CapitaUsme dans k monde 
antique, chaps, v.-vii. 

• lieloch, JIal. Bund. Bo seq. 

• Livy xliii. 14; Epit. xlviii., Iv. During the period the 
minimum qualification for service in the legion was reduced from 
tr.ooo to 4000 asses. 

• Livy xxxii. 26, xxxiii. 36, xxxix. ag, 41. 

'Sixt^ Roman and four Latin colonies. See Marqnardt, 
Staatsuerw, i. * E-g. Livy xxxi. 4, 49, xxxii. i. 

’ Livy xl. 38. • Livy. Epit. xlvi. 

• Sipontum and Buxentum in t86 ; Livy xxxix. 13. 

“ Pint. T.G. 9-14; Appian, B.C. i. 9-13; Livy, Epit. Iviii. 
Compare also Mommsen, Hist, of Route. iU. 320 seq.; Lange, Rdm. 
AUertk. iii. 8 seq.; Nitzsch, Graechen, 294; Greenidge, Hist, of 
Rome, i. (1904). pp. no seq. 

» For the details, see the article AaaaaiAN Iaws. 
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renewed on a wider scale, and with a more deliberate aim by his 
brother Gaius, who on his election to the tribunate (123) aaime 
at once aime forward as the avowed enemy of theOraoefios. 
senate.’* The latter suddenly found its control of ***• 
the administration threatened at a variety of points. On 
the invitation of the popular tribune the assembly proceeded 
to restrict the senate’s freedom of action in assigning the pro¬ 
vinces.’* It regulated the taxation of the province of Asia ’* 
and altered the conditions of military service.’* In home 
affairs it inflicted two serious blows on the senate’s authority 
by declaring the summary punishment of Roman citizens by 
the consuls on the strength of a semtus consuHum to be a 
violation of the law of appeal,** and by taking out of the senate’s 
hands the control of the newly established court for the trial 
of cases of magisterial misgovernment in the provinces.’’’ 
Tiberius had committed the mistake of relying too exclusively 
on the support of one section only of the community; his 
brother endeavoured to enlist on the popular side every avail¬ 
able ally. The J-a ins and Italians had opposed an agrarian 
scheme which took from them land which they had come to 
regard os rightfully theirs, and gave tliem no share in the 
benefit of the allotments.’* Gaius not only removed this latter 
grievance,’* but ardently supported and himself brought forwaril 
the first proposals made iii Rome for their enfranchisement.** 
The indifference of the city populace, to whom the prospect of 
small holdings in a remote distrif-t of Italy was not a tempting 
one, was overcome by the establishment of regular monthly 
doles of corn at a low price.*’ Finally, the men of business— 
the publicans, mercliants and money-lenders—wore conciliated 
by the privilege granted to them of collecting the tithes of the 
new province of Asia, and placed in direct rivalry with the 
senate by the substitution of men of their own class us judges 
in the “ quaestio de repetundis,” in place of .senators.** The 
organizer of this concerted attack upon the jwsition of the 
senate fell, like his brother, in a riot. 

The agrarian reforms of the two Gracchi had little permanent 
effect.** Even in the lifetime of Gaius the clause in his brother’s 
law rendering the new holdings inalienable was re- 
pealed, and the process of absorption recommenced. 

In 118 a stop was put to further allotment of occupied tempt at 
lands, and finally, in in, the whole position of the agrarlaa 
agrarian question was altered by a law which con- 
verted all land still held in occupation into private ,4^; 
land.*’ The old controversy as to the proper use of 
the lands of the community was closed by tliis act of alienation. 
The controversy in future turns, not on the right of the poor 

'• On the legislation of C. Gracchus, see Waide Fowler in Eng. 
Hist. Review (1905), pp. 209 seq., 417 seq. 

'* Lex Semproma de provinciis consvlaribus ; Cic. Pro domo, 9, 
24 ; De Prov. Cons. 2, 3 ; Sallust, Jug. 27. 

de prootneta Asia ; Cic. Verr. 3, 0, 12 ; Pronto, Ad Ver. 

ii. 123. 

“ Plut. C.G. 5 ; Diod. xxxiv. 35. 

“ Plut. C.G. 4 ; Cic. Pro domo, 31, 82 ; Pro Rab. Perd. 4. 12. 

^'' Quaestio de repetundis, cst. 149 B.C. S5ee Plut. C.G. 5; Livy, 
Epit. lx.; Tac. Ann. xii. 60: App. B.C. i. 22. For the lex 
Actlia, SCO C.I.L. i, 189; Wordsworth, Fragm. 424; Bruns, 
Fontes juris Romani, cd. 0, pp. 56 seq. 

'• They had succeeded in 129 in suspending the operations of thi- 
agrarian commlasion. App. B.C. i. 18; Livy, Epit. lix.; Cic. De 
Rep. iii. 29. 41. 

>• Lange, R.A. iii. 32 ; Lex Agr. Imc 21. 

" The rogaiio Ftdvia, 125 B.c. ; Val. Max. ix. 5. i ; App. B.C. 
i. 21. 

•' Plut. C.G. 5 ; App. i. 21 ; Livy. Epit. lx.; Festus, 290. 

“ Hence Gaius ranked as the founder of the equestrian order. 
Plin. N.H. xxxlU. 34. “ judicum app<dlatione sepiWaro eum 
ordinem . . . instituere Gracchi ” ; Varro ap. Non. 454. " bicipitem 
civitatem fecit.” , . 

" Traces of the work of the commission survive in the Miliarlum 
Popilianum, C.I.L. i. 551, in a few Graceban " termini," ib, 552, 
553. 554' 555. hi the ” limitra Gracchani,” Liber Cohn,, ed. Lachmann, 
pp. 209, 210, 211, 229, &c. Compare also the rise in the numbers of 
the census of 125 B.C. ; Livy, EpU. lx, 

•* See App. i. 27, The lex agraria, still extant in a fragmentary 
ermdition in the museum at Naples, is that of nr. Seo Mommsen, 
C.I.L. i. 200 ; 'Wordsworth, 44* “<1 i Bruns, Fontes funs R<i~ 
ed. 6, pp. 74 seq.. and cf. the article Agrarian Laws. 
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' citizens to the state lands, htif on the opedienry of pnrrhasioR j 
other lands for distribution at the cost of the treasury.^ ; 

Itut, tlioufsh the aftrariiiii ri toriii failed, the politieid ronflirt ' 
il hail [irovOkccl eoiiliiiued. and the line.', on which it was wuifed 
avrre in the n.ain tlio'.e laid down by (’.aiiis Grarrhus. 'i'hc 
sovereignly of the aiseinbly eotilinued to he the wnlehw'ord 
of the popular piirt\, and a tree use ol the tribunieiiin powers 
of interference an,-l of lej.'ls)iition remained the most effective 
means of aeeoiriplisliing tlicir aims. 

'I'en years alter the death ol (ianis the iKi/mlares once more 
summoned up roiimge to challenge the siipnmae} of the 
Mttrtat, Semite ; bill it was on a ijiiestion of foreign udmini.stra- 
;/«-f<iO» tioii that the eimfliel was renewed. 'I'he course of 
636 -S 4 . affairs in the client .stale of Numidia sinec Mieipsa’s 
t 36 . (hath in iiH had been such as to disoredit a stronger 
govermnenl than that oi the senate.- In defiance of Roman 
authority, and relying on the influence of his own well-s|X'nt 
gold, Jngurtha had murdered both his legitimate ri\"als, Hiemp- 
sul and Ailhcrhal, and made him.sell master of Numidia. The 
deelaralioit of war wrung from the, senate (112) by 
popular indignation had been followed by the eorntp- 
lion of a cim.sul ■' (m) and the rru.sliing defeat of 
the jiroconsul Albitm.s.'* On the news of this erowning dis¬ 
grace the storm burst, and on the proposal of the tribunes a 
eommisBion of intpiiry was appointed into the conduct of the 
W'ar.'* But the popular leaders did not stop here. Q. Caeoilius 
Metellus, who as consul (toy) had succeeded to the com¬ 
mand in Numidia. was an able soldier but a rigid 
aristocrat ; and they now resolved to improve their success by 
entrusting the command instead to a genuine son of the people. 
Tlieir eholee tell on (iaiiis Marius (see ilARius), an experienced 
officer and administrator, but a man of humble birth, wholly 
illiterate, and one wlio, though no politician, was by tempera¬ 
ment imd training a hater of the polished and effeminate nobles 
wtio filled the .senate." He was Iriiimphantly elected, and, in 
siiite of a decree of the senate cnntimiing Metellus as proconsul, 
he was entrusted by a vole of the assembly with the charge of 
the war against Jugurtha (i/.f.).’ 

■ Jugurtha was vanquislied ; and Marius, who had been a 
second lime elected ronsul in his ahseuce, arrived at Rome in 
tso. Jtutuary 104, hringtng tin- captive prince with him in 
chains." But further triumphs awaited the pojnilar 
hero. The Cimbri and Tculones were at the gales of Italy ; 
they liad four limes defeated the scnatoriid generals, and Marius 
was called upon to .save Home Irom 11 second invasion of the 
barbarians.’’ Alter two years of suspense the victhry at Aquae 
6 Sf. Sextiae (102), followed by that on the Haudine jilain 
(101 put an end to the danger by the annihilation of 

■ the invading hordes; and Marius', now consul for the 
fifth lime, returned to Rome in triumph. There the popular 
party welcomed him as a leader with all the prestige of a success 
ful general. Onre more, however, they were destined to a brief 
success followed bv disastrous defeat.’ Marius beeame for the 
sixth time consul: “ of the two popular leaders Glaueia hecain' 
Satar. pwc'tor and i^rturninus tribune. Jiul lliirius and his 
aJaut allies were not statesmen of the stamp of the Gracchi ; 
and the law.s pj^oposed by Raturninus had evidcnlK 
'tint ,in ' iew other than that of harassing 
the senate. His com law merelv reduced tlie price 
fixed in 12.^ for the monthly dole of com, and the 
main point of his agrariitn law lay in the clause appended 
to it requiring aU senators to siveur to observe its pro-' 

' t'ic- Agr. u 25, « Siillust, ./Mg. j seq,; Uvv, ii/M*. iKii.. IxW. 

* [... Calpunuus Bi'stio, tribuni* i^i ; Sail. fue. 28. 

^ Ibul. 38, 30. * llml. .jo. 

* .Sallust, ,/ttg. : Pint. Manus. 2. r. For the question as to 
till- iiasition oi hts parents, aee Mailvig. I Vr/. i. 170; Ihod. *xxiv. 

’ Sallu.st. Jug. 7,r. 

•Ibid. 114. For tlie chronology of tfie ]uKurtliino war. see 
Mommwn. //isl. of Rome. iii. 308; IViham, foura. of Phil. vii. ol; 
Meincl, Zur Ckromologie its iiigurlhittiscken Ri icgs (1K83). 

* Uvy. Efitl. Ixvii. : riut. Mar. 12 • Mommsen, Hist, of Roms. 
iii 4i.fseq. 

l.ivy, Eftit. box.; Appiait, R.C. i. 28 soq. 


visions.'^ The laws wiTC'earfied, but the triumph of the popular 
leaders was short-lived. Their recklessness and viblence had 
alienated all clas.ses in Rome; and their period of office was 
drawing to a clo.se. At the. elections fresh rioting toolk place, 
and Marius as consul was called upon by the senate to protect 
the state against his own partisans. .Raturninus and Glaueia 
surrendered, but while the .senate was discussing their fate they 
were surrounded and murdered by their opponents. 

The popular party had been worsted once more in their 
struggle with the senate, but none the less their alliance with 
Marius, and the position in which their votes placed him, marked 
an epoch in the history of the revolution. The transference 
of the political leadership to a ronsul who was nothing if 
not a soldier was at once a confession of the insufficiency of 
the purely civil authority ol the tribunate and a dangcroti.s en¬ 
couragement of military interference in political controversies. 
The consequenrts were already foreshadowed by the special 
provisions made by Siiturninus for Marius’s veterans, and in 
the active part taken by them in the passing of his laws. 
Indirectly, too,_ M.arius, though no politician, pkiycd an 
important part in this new departure. His military 
reforms at once democratized the army and attached reforms 
it more clo.sely to it.s leader for the lime being. He of 
swept away tlie last traces of civil distinct ions of rank 
or wealth within the legion,'admitted to its ranks all classes, and 
substituted voluntary enlistment under a popular general for the 
old-fashioned compulsory levy. The efficiency of the legion was 
inereasi’d at the eo.st of a complete severance of the ties whicli 
hound il to the civil community and to the eivil authorities. 

The next important crisis was due parth' to the rivalry which 
had lieen growing more bitter each year between the senate and 
the commercial class, and partly to the loryg-impending question 
of the enfranchisement of the Italian ullies. The publicaui, 
tifgolialores and others, who constituted what was now becoming 
known as the equestrian order (see Equites), had made un- 
scnipulous u.se of their control of the courts and especially of 
the quaeslio de repetundh against their natural rivals, the 
official class in the pro\ inces. The threat of prosecution before 
a hostile jury was held over the head of every goa'cmor, legate 
and quaestor who ventured to inlerferc with their operations in 
the prm'incts. The average official preferred to connive at 
their exactions ; the bolder ones paid with fines and even exile 
for their courage. In qz the necessity for a reform was atg, 
proved beyond a doubt Ity the scandalous condemnation 
of P. RutilhisRaifus,'" ostensiblyon achargcol extortion, tea^' 
in reality as the reward of hiS efforts to check the fbo 
extortions of the Roman equites in Asia. The diffi- 
culties of the Italian question were more serious. That 
the Italian allies were discontented , was notorious. After 
nearly two centuries of close alliance, of common dangers and 
victories, they now eagerly coveted as a lioon that complete 
amalgamation with Rome which they had at first resents as 
a dishonour.' But, unfortunately, Rome had grown more ex¬ 
clusive in proportion as the value set upon Roman citizenship 
increased. During the- last forty years feelings of hope and 
disappointment had rapidly succeeded each other ; Marcus 
Fulvius Flaecus, Gains Gracchus, Satuminus, had all held out 
promises of relief—and nothing had yet been done. On each 
occasion tliey had crowded to Rome, full of eager expectation, 
only to be harshly ejected from the city by the consui’sotders.^'* 
The justice of their claims could hardly be denied, the diujgcr of 
continuing to ignore tlicm was obvious—yet the difficulties in 
the way of granting :thcm wore formidable in- the extreme, and 
from a higher than a merely .selfish point of view there was much 

*' For the leges Appuletae. see SxTt'KNiNi'S, t. A-rmLEius, ami 
authorities there quoted. 

*• Sallust, /ug 86," ipse intcrea milites scrilx-rc, non more inajorum 
noque ex claasibus, sed uti cujuaqui ctipido crat, ctqiHe’ iicenso.s 
plerosquo." For drtailSi cf. Mommsen. Hist, of Roint, id. gS(> seq.; 
Madvig, Ver/. ii. 468, 401; Marquardfi vS/aedni: lit. 430 seq. ' 

«Ltvy, Epit. Ixx.; Veil. ii. r V. o ■ . ' ‘ 

f.es Junta. Cic. Dr Off. in. ii, 47; lex I'.idnia TrliP a. C'c. 
Pro Corn. ir. in ; Ancon, p. 60. 
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to bp said against the revolution involved in so sudden and 
enormous an enlargement of the citizen body. 

Marcus Livius Etrusus (?.».), who as tribune gallantly took up 
the task of reform, is claimed by Cicero ‘ as a member of that 
Marcus party of the centre to which he belonged himself. 
t/Wus Noble, wealthy .and popular, he seems to have hoped 
nrasiu, to be able by the weight of his position and character 
91 663 . resale the burning questions of the day from the 
grasp of extreme partisans and to settle them peacefully and 
equitably. But he, like Cicero alter him, had to find to his 
cost that there was no room in the fierce strife of Roman politics 
for moderate counsels. His proposal to reform the law courts 
excited the equestrian order and their friends in the senate to 
fury. The agrarian and corn laws which he coupled with it ^ 
alienated many more in the senate, and roused the old anti- 
popular party feeling ; finally, his known negotiations with the 
Italians were c.agerly misrepresented to the jealous and excited 
people as evideni'c of complicity with a widespread conspiracy 
against Rome. His laws were carried, but the senate pronounced 
them null and void.“ Drusus was denounced in the 
Social senate house as a traitor, and on his way home was 

War, struck down by the hand of an unknown assassin. His 

as.sassination was the signal for an outbreak which 
664 - 63 . secretly prepared for some time before. 

Throughout the highlands of central and southern Italy the 
flower of the Italian peoples rose as one man.' Etruria and 
Umbria held aloof; the isolated Eatin colonies stood firm ; but 
the S.abcllian clans, north and south, the I.a.lmizcd Marsi and 
Paeligni. as well as the Oscan-speaking Samnites and I.ucanians, 
rushed to arms. No time was lost in proclaiming their plans 
for the future. A new Italian state was to be formed. The 
Paeligiiian town of Corfinium w'as selected as its c.apital and rc- 
christened with the proud name of Italica. All Italians were to 
be citizens of this new metropolis, and here were to be the place 
of assembly and the senate house. A senate of 500 members 
and a magistracy resembling tlmt of Rome completed a constitu¬ 
tion which adhered clo.sely to the very political traditions which 
its authors had most reason to abjure. 

Now, as always in the face of serious danger, the action of 
Rome was prompt and resolute. Both con.suls took the field ; * 
with each were five legates, among them the veteran Marius and 
his destined rival L. Cornelius Sulla, and even freedmen were 
pressed into service with the legions. But the first year’s 
campaign opened di.sastrously. In central Italy the northern 
Sabellians, and in the south the Samnites, defeated the forces 
opposed to them. And though before the end of the year Marius 
and Sulla in the north, and the consul Caesar himself in Cam¬ 
pania, succeeded in inflicting severe blows on the enemy, and on 
the Marsi especially, it is not surprising that, with an empty 
treasury, with the insurgents’ strength still unbroken, and with 
rumours of disaffection in the loyal districts, opinion in Rome 
should have turned in the direction of the more liberal policy 
which had been so often scornfully rejected and in favour of 
somecompromise which should check the .spread of the revolt,and 
possibly sow discord among their enemies. Towards the 
close of the year 90 the consul L. Julius Caesar (killed 
Laa Jolla pimbria in 87) carried the Irx Julia, by which 
Via^la Roman franchise was offered to all communities 
Papiria. which had not as yet, revolted ; early in the next year 
^ (8 q) the Julian law was supplemented by the lex 

Flaulia Papiria, introduced by two of the tribunes, 
M. Plautius Silvanus and C. Papiriqs Carbo Arvina, which 

* Cic. Oe Of at. i. 7. 24 ami D« demo, 19, 50; Appian, B.C. 
i. 35: Diocl. Sic. xxxvii. to ; Ihne. bk. vU. cap. xiii. 

• For the provisions of the leges Livtae, see App. B.C. i. 35 ; 
Livy, Epit. Ixxi, They included, according to Pliny, N.H. xxxiii. 3, 
a propoml for the debasement of tlic coinage. 

• Cic. Pro (hmo, 16, 41. 

■ ‘For the Social War, see, besides Mommsi'n, Ihnc and Lange, 
Kiune, Der rvmisihe Bundesgenossenhrief (Leipzig, 1845). 

‘ App. B.C. I. 39-40 ; Livy, EpU. Ixxii.-lxxvi. 

* For the lex Julia, see Cicero, Pro Balbo, 8, 21; Cell. iv. 4 ; App. 
B.C. i. 49. h'or Ihe lex Pliiulta Papina, sec Cic. Pro Archia, 4, 7, 
and Sci.ol. Bob. p. 353. 


enacted that any citizen of an allied community then domiciled 
in Italy might obtain the franchise by ^ving m his name to a 
praetor in Rome within sixty days. A third law (lex Calpumia). 
apparently passed at the same time, empowered Roman magis¬ 
trates in the field to bestow the franchise there and then upon 
all who were willing to receive it. This .sudden opening of the 
closed gates of Roman citizenship was completely successful, 
and its effects were at once visible in the diminished vigour of 
the insurgents. By the end of ^ the Samnites and 
Lucanians were left alone in their obstinate hostility 
to Rome, and neitlier, thanks to Sulla’s brilliant campaign 
in Somnium, had for the moment any strength left for active 
aggression. 

The termination of the Social War brought with it no peace 
in Rome. The old quarrels were renewed with increa.sed 
bitterness, and the newly enfranchised Italians themselves 
complained as bitterly of the restriction’ which robbed them 
of their due share Of political influence by allowing them to vote 
only in a specified number of tribes. The senate itself was dis¬ 
tracted by violent personal rivalries—and all these feuds, ani¬ 
mosities and grievances were aggravated by the widespread 
economic distress and ruin which affected all classes.* Lastly, 
war with Mithradates VI. had been declared it was notorious 
that the privilege of commanding the force to be sent against 
him would be keenly contested, and that the contest would lie 
between life veteran Marius and L. Cornelius Sulla.* 

It was in an atmosphere, thus charged with the elements 
of disturbance that P. Sulpictus Rufus eta tribune brought 
forward his laws. He proposed—(1) that the com- />. 5„,. 
mand of the Mithiadutic war should be given to aioiaa 
Marius, (2) that the new citizens should be distributed Butus, 
through all the tribes, (3) that the freedmai should 
no longer be confined to the four city tribes, (4) that any 
senator owing more than 2000 denarii should lose his scat, 
(5) that those exiled on suspicion of complicity with the Italian 
revolt should be recalled. These proposes inevitably provoked 
a storm, and both sides were ominously ready for violent 
measures. The consuls, in order to prevent legislation, pro¬ 
claimed a public holiday. Sulpicius replied by arming his 
followers and driving the consuls from the forum. The pro¬ 
clamation was withdrawn and the laws carried, but SulpiciuS's 
triumph was short-lived. From Noia in Campania, where lay 
the legions commanded by him in the Social War, Sulla advanced 
on Rome, and for the first time a Roman consul entered the 
city at the head of the legions of the Republic. Resistance was 
hopeless. Marius and Sulpicius fled,” and Sulla, summoning 
the assembly of the centuries, proposed the measures he con¬ 
sidered necessary for the public security, the most important 
being a provision that the sanction of the senate should be 
necessary before any proposal was introduced to the assenftbly.’* 
Then, after waiting in Rome long enough to hold the 
consular elections, he left for Asia early in 87. 

Sulla had conquered, but his victory cost the Republic dear. 
He had first taught political partisans to look for final success, 
not to a majority of votes in the forum or campus, 
but to the swords of the Soldiery.' The lesson was well mad 
learnt. Shortly after his departure L. Cornelius Cinna. 
Cinna as consul revived the proposals of Sulpicius; his 
colleague, Gnacus Octavius, at the head of an armed force 
fell upon the new citizens who had collected in crowds to vote, 

’ Veil. ii. 20 ; App. B.C. i. 49. .43. It is imjiossibic to reconcile in 
detail the statements of these authors. 

• App. B.C. i, 54. and JUMr. 12 ; Oros. v. 18; Livy, Eptl. 
ixxiVt 

•It had been already declared a consular province for 87, and 
early in 88 seems to have been assigiicf! to Sulla by decree of the 
senate. 

•• See SuLMCTtis RuFus. P. 

” Marius finally escaped to Africa (sec Msmos); Sulpicius was 
taken and killed ; App. I. Oo. 

“App. B.C. i 59. faiSlr ir/HidoAtiTW B rir Salter Irpiaiafiu. 
For the other laws mentioned by Appian, see Mommsen, llist. of 
Berne, Hi. 541 f. 

'* Livy, Epit. Ixxix.; Veil. ii. 20, 
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tlic divisions which rent tlic state asunder, to set in working 
again the machinery of civil government and atove 
all so to modil'v it as to meet the altered conditions, MeMor- 
and to (oriily it against the dangers which visibly 
threatened it in the future. Tlie real charge against 
Sulla “ is not Uiat lie Tailed to accomplish all this, for to do so 
was beyond the powers even of a man so able, resolute and 
self-confident as Sulla, armed though he was with absolute 
authority and backed by overwhelming military strength and 
the prestige of unbroken success. He slanils convicted rather 
of deliberate!)' aggravating some and culpably ignoring others 
of the evils he .-.liould have tried to cure, and of contenting 
himself with a party triumph alien he should have aimed at 
the regeneration and confirmation of the whole slate. His 
victory was instantly followed, not by any measures of con- 

. ■ ■ ' .- —1- and con- 

thc 

immediate loss of life which they entailed.*^ hrom this time 
forward the fear of pro.scription and confiscation 
ricurred as a possible conseC|Ucncc of every political g/i/ie 
crisis, and it was with difficulty that Caesar himself So.'/.m 
dis .ipalcil the belief that his victory would be followed 
by a Sullan reign of terror. The legac)' of haired and 
discontent which .Sulla'left behind him was a constant source 
of disquiet and danger. In the ehildren of the proscribed, 
whom he excluded from holding office, and the dispossessed 
owm I's ot the confiscated lands, every agitator found ready and 
w illiiig allies.'' The moneyed men of the equestrian order 
wire more than ever hostile to the senatorial goveriimeiit, 
whicli they now identified will) the man who cherished towards 
them a peculi.ir hatred,*'' and whose creatures had hunted them 
clown like dogs. The attachment which the new Italian citi/ens 
might in time have learnt to led for the old npublieaii con¬ 
st ilnlion wa.', nipped in the hud by the massacres at J’laeue.Ttc 
and Norba, by the harsh treatment of the anetenl lown> of 
Ktruria, and by the ruthless de.solatioji of Samnium and 
I.ucaiiia.''* Quite as fatal were the results to the economic 
prosperitv of the peninsula. Sulla’s i onfiscations, ioliowing 
on the civil iind social war.s, opened the doors wide for 
a long tram of evils. Tlic veterans whom he planted cm the 
lands he had seizeddid nothing for agriculture, and swelled 
the growing numbers of the turbulent and discontented.'^ ^ The 
“ Sullan men ” bceamc as great an object of fear and dislike as 
the “ Sullan reign.” "* The laUfundia increased with startling 
lapidity—whole territories jiassing into the hands of greedy 
partisans.*" Wieie tracts ol lancl, ( (aifisi atcd but never allotted, 
" In all hut a lew dislriel.s of Italy the free popula- 
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and the forum was heaped high with the bodies of the slain.* 
rinna fled, but fled, like Sulla, to the legions. When the senate 
declared him deposed from his consulship, he replied by invoking 
the aid of the soldiers in Campania in behalf of the violated 
rights of the people and tlie injured dignity of the consulship, 
and, like Sulla, found them ready to follow where he led. The 
neighbouring Italian communities, who had lost many citizens 
m the recent massacre, sent their new champion men and 
money ; while from Africa, whitlu r he had escaped after 
Sulla’s entry into Rome, came Marius with 1000 Numidian 
horsemen. The senate liad prepared for a desperate defence, 
hut fortune was adverse, and after a brief resistance they gave 
way. Cinna w.is acknowledged as consul, the sentence of out¬ 
lawry passed on Mariu.', was revoked and (.iniia and Marius 

entered Rome with their troops. Marius’s thirst for revenge - . , . . , 

was eialirK'd by a friglilful mas.sa< re, and he lived long enough j ciliation, but by a senes of mas.sacifc.s, pioscnptioni, and c 
to be nominated consul for the seventh time, But he held his i fiscalions, of which aJrao.-.l the least serious eons(.quent'e wa.s1 
consulship only a few weeks. Early in 86 he died, and 
for the next three ) ears Cinna ruled Rome. Constitu- 
f 69 , »ro. government was virtually suspended. Tor 85 and 
84 Cinna nominated himself and a trusted eolleague as consuls.'' 

I'he state was, as Cicero * .says, without lawful authority.'" One 
important matter was carried through--the registration in all 
the tribes of the newly enfranchised Italians,'* but be)'ond this 
little was done. The attention of C intia and his Iriends was in | 
truth engrossed by the ever-present dread ol Sirila’s return I 
from Asia. The con.siil of 86, L. Valerius hkiccus (who ; 

*“*■ had been consul with Marius in 100 B.c.), scut out to | 
supersede him, was murdered by his own soldiers at Nicomedia.* 1 
In 85 Sulla, though disowned by his government, con- ; 
eluded a peace with Mithnulales." In 84, after settling | 
in Asia and crushing Flaccus’s sucee.ssor, C. Flavius , 

Fimbria, he crossed into Greece, .and in the spring of | 
rttura ot landed at Brundusium with 40,000 soUlicrs and a | 

SulU, large following of emigre nobles. (inna w'as dead," , 
simtri. murdered like Flaa-us by his mutinous soldier.s; his 
most trusted colleague, tin. Tapirius Carbo, was commanding 
its proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul; and the resi.slance offered to 
Sulla’s advance was slight. At Capua, Sulla routed the forces 
of one consul, Gaius Norltamis ; at Teaiium the troops of tlm 
other went over in a body to the side of the outlawed procoii'^iil. 

After a winter spent in Campania he pres.sed forward to Rome, 
defeated the younger Marius (consul, 82) near I’l'acneste, 
and entered the city without further opposition, lo 
north Italy the .success of his lieutenants, Q, Caecilnis MetellusTIu.-i 
(son of Mctellus Numidieus), Cn. Pompeius and Mareu.s Crassiis, 
had been fully as decisive. Cisalpine Gaul, Umbria and Etruria 


. I ran towa,stc.'' 

had all been Won for Sulla, and the two prim ipal leaders on the i lion finally and completely di.^appear^l from the opin country ; 
other side, Carbo anti Norlxanus, had cacli fled, one to Rhodes, | and hic and property were rtnderi d in.stcine oy the bi.gandage 
the other to Africa. Only one foe remained lo be couquorwl. now developed luu becked, and in wnich tlic herdsmen 

'I'he Samnites and Lucanians whom Cinna had coneilialed, and j slaves played a prominent part. Ihe outbreaks of Spartacus in 
who saw in Sulla their bitterest loe, were for the last time in ! 74, and of Catiline ten years ater, wire signihcant gg,. 
arms, and had already joined forces with the remains of commentaries on this part of Sulla s work. His con- 
thW Marian army close ti Rome. The decisive ’oattlc was ; slilulional lefiLslalion, while it mehulcd many useful 
- . ’ , • ■ I ,- ! administrative relorms, is marked by its violent a 


fought under the walls of the city, and ended in the complete | adn 
defeat of the Marians and Italians (battle of the Colline Gate)."' ' spii 
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defeat ot the Marians and Italians (battle of the Colline Gate)."' ! spirit of p.arlisanship, and a., -tp !'*r*‘■ “ 

For a period of nearly ten years Rome and Italy h.ad been : blindness to the future. 1 he re-eslablishmcn onaltgal 
distracted by civil war. Sulla was now called upon to lie.al I basis of the asceiidimcy which custom had so long accorded to the 


• etc. iVi) Seslio, 36. 77 ; Calil. lii. 10. 24. 

• Tibur and Pracnestc especially. 

• The consuKs of Bit. 85, 84 were all nominated willioiil election. 
Livv, Hpit. Ixxx. Ixxxiii.; App. i. 75. 

s Itriit. 227. 

‘ The noliles had fled to Sulla in large numlicrs ; Veil. ii. 23. 

• This work was accomplishwl apparently bv the censors of 80 ; 
but cf. Lange hi. 133; Mommsen, Hist, oj Rows, iv. 70; Livy, 
Eptt. Ixxxiv. 

’ Livy, r.pit. Ixxxii; Appian, Mithr. 52 ; Pint. .Saf/n, 23. 

• Livy, tipit. Ixxxiii.; Veil. li. 23 ; Pint. StUla, 24. 

• In 84 ; App. B.C. i. 78 ; I.tvy, Epit. Ixxxiii. 

'• Livy, Eptt. Ixxxviii.. " cum Samnitibus ante purtam Collinain 
dehellavit " ; Plut. SvUa. 20. and Crassus, 6. According to App. i 
y 1. anil iJvy, loc cil.. 8000 captives were massacred. Florus, iii. 21, 
gives 4000. ih'acncstc surrendered, was raxed to Ihe ground, and 
m population put to the sword. 


Compare especially Mommsen's hniliani chapter, whicli is, 
i however, too favourable (bk. iv. cap. x.).and alira Lange (iii. I40seq.). 

! Furllior references will be found m the article Si'tOA (y.v.). 

1 I® App. i. os seq.; Pio Cassius, fr. 100; Thil. Sidhr. 31. The 
numlier of the proscribed is given as 4700 (Val. Max.), including, 
aceoiding to Appian. 2000 members ol Ihe equestrian ortlor. 

Z:.g. CHtilmc. o.s. Fall. Cat. 2J. J7. ^ 

senWonim, see Veil. ii. 2 ^ *Sic.Pro Cliiefit. s^, i5^. 

*»Cic. Phtl. V. i<». 43, “ iol nmnjcipiorum maxima^ calamitatcs. 
Cic. Pfo Dotno, 30. 7Q ; Cic. Ad Ait. i. ly Moeiis iii. 21 , Strabo, 

! tivv. Epit. Ixxxix.; App. B.C. i. loo; Cicero, Calil. ii. 79- ^o- 
” Saif. Cat. 28. *'.Cie. ii. 26y. . 

‘•Cic. A^r. ii. 26. 69 ficq^.; 28, 78; ui; 2. 8—the territories of 
lYacncstc and of the Hirpini. ” 4. 14- 

•* See especially Cicero’s oration Pro Tttlko, For the pasiorts m 
j Apulia^ Sail. Cat. 28. 
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senate was his main object. With this purpose he had already, 1 
when consul in 88, made the senatus auctoritas legally : 
necessary for proposals to the assembly. He now as i 
dictator' followed this up by crippling the power of the magis- i 
tracy, which had been the most ^ective weapon in the hands of | 
the senate’s opponents. The legislative freedom of the tribunes ' 
was already hampered by the necessity of obtaining the senate’s i 
sanction; in addition, Sulla restricted their wide powers of | 
interference (intercessio) to their original purpose of protecting | 
individual plebeians,^ and discredited the office by prohibiting 
a tribune from holding any subsequent office in the state.* The j 
control of the courts {qmtsHones perpetual) was taken from the 
equestrian order and restored to the senate.* To prevent the 
people from suddenly installing and keeping in high office a 
second Marius, he re-enacted the old law against re-election,® 
and made legally binding the custom which required a man 
to mount up gradually to the consulship through the lower 
offices.* His increase of the number of praetors from six to 
eight,’ and of (quaestors to twenty,® though required by adminis¬ 
trative necessities, tended, by enlarging the numbers and 
further dividing the authority of the magistrates, to render j 
them still more dependent upon the central direction of the | 
senate. Lastly, he replaced the pontifical and augural colleges 
in the hands of the senatorial nobles, by enacting that vacancies 
in them should, as before the lex Damitia (104), be 
filled up by co-optation.® It cannot be said that 
Sulla was successful in fortifying the republican system 
against the dangers which menaced it from without. He 
accepted as an accomplished fact the enfranchisement of the 
Italians,'® but he made no provision to guard against the con¬ 
sequent reduction of the comitia to an absurdity," and with them 
of the civic government which rested upon them, or to organize 
an effective administrative system for the Italian communities.'* 
Of all men, too, Sulla had the best reason to appreciate the 
dangers to be feared from the growing independence of governors 
and generals in the provinces, and from the transformation of 
the old civic militia into a group of professional armies, devoted 

‘ For Sulla’s dictatorship as in itself a novelty, see App. i. y8 ; 
Plut. Sulla, 33 ; Cic. Ad Alt. y, 15 ; Cic. De Legg. i. 15, 42. 

‘ Cic. De Legg. iii. q. 22, " injuriac faciendae potestatem ademit, 
auxilii fcrendi reliquit.” C£. Cic. Verr. i. Oo, 155 ; Livy, Epit. 
Ixxxixs 

“ Cic. Pro Cornel, fr. 78; Ascon. In Com. pp. jy. 70; Appian 
i. 100. 

* Veil. ii. 32 ; Tac. Ann. xi. 22 : Cic. Verr. Act, i. 13, 37. 

* App. B.C. i. 100 ; cf. Livy vii. 42 (342 B.c.), ” ne quis cundem 
magistratum iiitra dccem annos caperct.’’ 

• The custom had gradually estabUshed itself. Cf. Livy xxxii. 7. 
The “ certus ordo magistratuum " legalized by Sulla was—quaestor- 
ship. praetorship, consulate ; App. i. 100. 

’ Pompon. De orig. juris (Dig. i. 2, 2, 32) ; Veil. ii. 8y. Com¬ 
pare also Cicero, In Pison. 15, 35 with Cic. Pro Milone, ij, 39. 
The increase was connected with his extension of tlie .system of 
quaesliones perpetuae, which thre-w more work on the praetors as 
the magistrates in charge of the courts. 

• Tac. Ann. xi. 22. The quaestorship henceforward carried with 
it the right to be called up to the senate. By increasing the number 
of quaestors, Sulla provided for the supply of ordinaiy vacancies 
in the senate and restricted the censors’ freedom of choice in filling 
them up. Fragments of the lex Cornelia de XX quaesioribus 
survive. See C.I.L. i. 108; Bruns, Ponies juris Hotnani (ed. 0), 
p. qi. 

» Dio xxxvii. 37 ; Ps. Ascon. 102 (Orclli). He also increased 
their numbers ; Livy, Epit. Ixxxix. 

1 * He did propose to deprive several communities which had 
joined Cinna of the franchise, but the deprivation was not carried 
into effect; Cic. Pro domo, 30, 79. 

*' The inadequacy of the comitia as a representative body was 
increased by the unequal distribution of the new citizens anUHigst 
the thirty'-fivc tribes, each of which formed a single voting unit. 
Some tribes represented only a thinly populated district in the 
Campagna with one or two outlying communities, others included 
large and populous territories, Sm Mommsen, Steefsr. iii. 187; 
Hermes, xxii. loi sqq. 

>• Sulla docs not appear to have passed any general municipal 
law; tlie necessary resettlement of tlie local constitutions after 
the Social War was seemingly carried ent by commissionezs. ’The 
fragment of a municipal charter found at Torentum (EpHem. epigr. 
ix. I, Dessau, Inscr. Lot. eel. fioSO) is probaUy a ^ecimen of such 
leges datae. 
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only to a successful leader, and with the weakest possible sense 
of allegiance to the state. He had himself, os proconsul of 
Asia, contemptuously and successfully defied the home govern¬ 
ment, and he, more timn any other Roman general, had taught 
his soldiers to look only to their leader, and to think only of 
booty,** Yet, beyond a few inadequate regulations, there is no 
evidence that Sulla dealt with these burning questions, the 
settlement of which was among the greatest of the achievements 
of Augustus.'* One administrative reform of real importance 
must, lastly, be set down to his credit. The judicial procedure 
first established in 149 for the trial of cases of magisterial 
extortion in the provinces, and applied between 149 
and 81 to cases of treason and bribery, Sulla extended 
so as to bring under it the chief criminal oficnccs, and thus laid 
the foundations of the Roman criminal law.*® 

The Sullan system stood for nine years, and wa.s then over¬ 
thrown—as it had been established—by a successful soldier. 
It was the fortune of Cn. Pompeius, a favourite officer 
of Sulla, first of all to violate in his own person raraw 
the fundamental principles of the constitution re- of the 
established by his old chief, and then to overturn it, ^ 
In Spain the Marian governor Q. Sertorius (sec 
Sertokius) had defeated one after another of the pro- ra-gte. 
consuls sent out by the senate, and was already in 77 
master of all Hither Spain. To meet the crisis, 

Pompey, who was not yet thirty, and had never held even 
the quaestorship, was sent out to Spain with proconsular 
authority.'* Still Sertorius hpld out, until in 73 he was 
foully murdefed by his own officers. The native tribes 
who had loyally stood by him submitted, and Pompey 
early in 71 returned with his troops to Italy, where, 
during his absence in Spain, an event had occurred which had 
shown Roman society with startling plainness how near it stood 
to revolution. In 73 SpnrtacuSj" a ’Thracian slave, 
escaped with seventy others from a gladiators’ training 
school at Capua. In an incredibly short time he found himself 
at the head of 70.000 runaway slaves, outlaws, brigands and 
impoverished peasants, and for two years terrorized Italy, 
routed the legions sent against him, and even threaten^ 
Rome. He was at length defeated and slain by the praetor, 
M. Licinius Crassus, in Apulia. In Rome itself the various 
classes and parties hostile to the Sullan system had, 
ever since Sulla’s death in 78, been incessantly agi¬ 
tating for the repeal of his most obnoxious laws, and needed only 

"Sail. Cat. II. " L. Sulla exercitum. quo sibi lidum faceret, 
contra morem majorum luxiiriose nimisque fiberaliter habuerat.” 

" There was a lex Cornelia de provincits ordtnandts, but only 
two of its provisions are known: (i) that a magistrate sent out 
with the impenum should retain it till he re-entered the city (Cic. Ad 
Pam. i. 9, 23). a provision which increased rather than diminished 
his freedom of action ; (2) that an outgoing governor should leave 
his province within thi^ days after his successor’s arrival (Cic 
Ad Pam. iii. 0. 3). A Hex Cornelia de mafestate contained, it is 
true, a definition of treason evidentlv framed in the light of recent 
experience. The magistrate was forbidden " cxirc de provincia, 
educcrc exercitum, bellum sua spontc gerere, in regnum injussii 
populi ac senatus occedere,” Cic. Pis. 21, 50. Sulla also added 
one to the long list of laws dealing with extortion in the provinces. 
But ffie danger lay, not in the want of laws, but in the want ot 
security for their observance by an absolutely autocratic proconsul. 
The present ivriter cannot Mice with those who would include 
among Suita’s laws one retaining consuls and praetors in Rome for 
their year of office and then sending them out to a province. This 
was becoming the common practice before 81. After 81 it is invari¬ 
able for praetors, as needed for the judi^ work, and invariable 
but for two exceptions in the case of consuls; but nowhere 
is there a hint that there bad been any legislation on the subject, 
and there arc indications that it was convenience and not law 
which maintained the arrangement. Mommsen, Hiet. 0/ Rome, 
iv. 118 sqq.; Marquaidt, Staatsverw. i, 318 ; cf, also Cic. Att. 8, 13; 
’’ consoles, quibus more majorum concessum cst vel omnes adire 
provincias." 

" For this, the most lasting of Sulla’s reforms, sec Mommsen, Hist, 
oj Rome, iv. 127 sqq.; Rein, CriminaURecht ; Zumpt, Cr»'i*if»ia/-jPro2»si 
rf. RSmer ; Grecnidge, Legal Procedure 0/ Cicero's Time, p, 413 sqq. 

"Idut. Pomp. 17; Livy, Epit. xci. For Pompey’s earlier life, 
see PoM»y. 

■' For the Slave War, see Spariacvs. 
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a leader in order successfully to attack a government discredited 
by failure at home and abroad. With the return of Pompey 
paa,„„ from Spain their opportunity came. Pompey, who 
«understood politics as little as Marius, was anxious 
to obtain a triumph, the coasulship for the next 
***• year (70), and as the natural consequence of this 
an important command in the East. The opposition 
wanted his name and support, and a bargain was soon 
struck. Pompc)' and with him Marcus Liciniiis Crassus, the real 
conqueror of Spartacus, were elected consuls, almost in the 
presence of their troops, which lay encamped outside the gates 
in rwuliness to assist at the triumph and ovation granted to 
their resi^ective leaders. Pompey lo.st no time in performing 
his part of the agreement. The tribunes regained their pa*- 
rogatives.' The “ perpetual rourts ” {(fuaesliones pfrpetuae) 
were taken out of the hands of the senatorial judices, wlio had 
outdone the equestrian order in scandalous corruption,® and 
finally the censors, the first since 86 B.r., jiurged the senate of 
the more worthless and disreputable of Sulla’s partisans.® 
Tlie victory was complete; but for the future its chief signifi¬ 
cance lay in the clearness with which it showed that the final 
decision in matters political lay with ncithiT of the two great 
parties in Home, hut with the holder of the military authority. 
The tribunes ceased to he political leaders and Ixicame lieu¬ 
tenants of the military rommanders, and the change was fatal 
to the dignity of politics in the city. Men became conscious 
of the unreality of tlic old constitutional controversies, in¬ 
different to the questions which agitated the forum and the 
curia, and contemptuously ready to alter or disregard the 
constitution itself when it stood in the way of interests nearer 
to their hearts. 

When his consulship ended, Pompey impatiently awaited 
at the hands of the politicians he had befriended the further 
Oablnima 8'^' foreign eommand. He declined an ordinary 
man province, and from the end of 70 to 67 he remained 
MaalUao at Home in a somewhat affectedly dignified seclusion.® 
**"'*■ Hut in 67 and 66 the laws of Gabinius and Manilius 
,^|| than all that he expected (sec 

M7, 6M. PoMPEvf. By the former he obtained the sole com- 
maml for three years against the. Mediterranean pirates.® He 
was to have supreme authority over all Roman magistrates 
in the provinces throughout the Mediterranean and over the 
coasts tor 50 miles inland. P’ifteen legati, all of praetorian 
rank, were assigned to him, with two hundred ships, and as 
niuii)- troops as he thought desirable, The Manilian law trans¬ 
ferred from Lucullus and Glabrio to Pompey the conduct of the 
Mithradntic War in Asia, and with it the entire control of Roman 
policy and interests in the East.* The unrepublican character 
of the position thus granted to Pompey, and the dangers of the 
precedent established, were clearly enough pointed out by 
such moderate men as Q. Eutatius Cntulus, the “ father of the 
senate,” and by the orator Hortensius—but in vain. Botli 
laws were supported, not only by the tribunes and the populace, 
but by the whole influence of the publicani and negotialores, 
whose interests in the East were at stake. 

Pompey left Rome in 67. In a marvellously short space 
of time he freed the Mediterranean from the Cilician pirates 
and established Roman authority in Cilicia itself. He then 
crushed Mithradates, added Syria to tiie list of Roman provinces, 

> The exact jirovislons of Pompey's law arc nowhere given; 
Livv, Epil. xevli., " tribuniciam nbtestatem reatituenint.’’ Cf. 
Veil. ii. so. A lr» Aunba, in 75. had already repealed the law 
disqualifying a tribune for further office j Cic. Corn. fr. 78. 

• This "was the work of L. Aurelius Cotta, praetor In this year, 
The Indices were to lie taken in equal proportions from senators, 
eqnltcb and trihuni nerarii. Por the latter and for the law generally, 
sec Lange, if. AU. iii. 103; Greenidge, Legal Procedure of Cicero’s 
Tinu, pp. «3 sqq.; and article AxRaKimi. Compare also Cicero’s 
language, 7 s I’frr.. . 4 ct. i. i. The prosecution of Verrea shortly 
preceded the lea Aurelia. 

TJvv. Epil. xcvili. Sxty-four senators we*e expelled. C!. 
Plut. fiamp. **. 

• Veil. il. 31 : Plut. Pomp. 23. 

• Plut. Pomp. 23 ; Dio xxxvi. 6 ; Livy. EM. c. 

• Cic. Pro Lege Manilia ; Dio xxxvi. 2J ; Kat. Pomp. 30. 


and kd the Roman legions to the Eu^hiates and the Ca^issB, 
leaving no power capable of disputing with Rome the sovereignty 
of western A.sia.’ He did not return to Italy till 
towards the end of 63. The interval was marked 
in Rome by the rise to political importance of Caesar and 
Cicero, and by Catiline’s attempt at revolution. As caaaar. 
the nephew of Marius and the son-indaw of Cuuio, 

Caesar po.ssessed a stroi^ hereditary claim to the 
kmdership of the popular and Marian party.® He had already 
taken part in the agitation for the restoration of tlie tribunate ; 
fie had supported the Manilian law; and, when Pompey’s 
withdrawal left the field clear for other competitors, he stepped 
at once into the front rank on the popular side.® He took upon 
himself, ns their nearest representative, the task of clearing 
the memory and avenging the wrongs of the great pc^ular 
leaders, Marius, Cinna and Saturninus. He publicly reminded 
the people of Marius’s services, and set up again upon the 
Capitol the trophies of the Cimbric War. He endeavoured to 
bring to justice, not only the ringleaders in Sulla’s bloody work 
of proscription, but even the murderers of Saturninus, and vehe¬ 
mently pleaded the cause of the children of the proscribed. 
While thus carrying on in genuine Roman fashion the feud of 
his family, he attracted the sympathies of the Italians by bis 
efforts to procure the Jioman franchise for the Latin communities 
beyond the Po, and won the affections of the populace in Rome 
and its immediate neighbourhood by the splendour of the 
game.s which he gave as eurulc aedile (65), and by his 
lavish expenditure upon the improvement of the 
Appian Way. But these measures were with him only means 
to the further end of creating for himself a position such as that 
which Pompey had already won; and thi.s ulterior aim he 
pursued with an audacious indifference to constitutional forms 
and usages. His coalition with Crassus, soon after Pompey’s 
departure, secured him an ally whose colossal wealth and wide 
financial connexions were of inestimable value, and whose 
vanity and inferiority of intellect rendered him a willing tool. 
The story of his attempted coup d’etat in January 65 is 
probably false,*® but it is evident that by the beginning 
of 63 he w’as bent on reaping the reward of his exertions 
by obtaining from the people an extraordinary command 
.abroad, which should secure his position before Pompey’s 
return ; and the agrarian law proposed early that year by the 
trilume P. Servilius Rulliis had for its real object the creation, 
in favour of Caesar and Crassus, of a commission with powers 
so wide as to place its members almost on a level with Pompey 
himself." It was at this moment when all seemed going well, 
that Caesar’s hopes were dashed to the ground by Catiline’s 
desperate outbreak, which not only discredited every one 
connected with the popular party, but directed the suspicions 
of the well-to-do classes against Caesar himself, as a possible 
accomplice in Catiline’s revolutionary schemes.** 

The same wave of indignation and suspicion which for Uie 
moment checked Caesar’s rise carried Marcus Tullius Cicero to 
the height of his fortunes. Cicero, as a politician, has 
been equally misjudged by friends and foes. That 
he was deficient in courage, that he was vain, and that he 
attempted the impossible, may be admitted at once. But he 
was neither a brilliant and unscrupulous adventurer nor an 
aimless trimmer, nor yet a devoted champion merely of senatorial 

’ See PoMPBV and Mithradates, 

* For his early life, see Caesar. 

* Prof. Ooesly bos vainly endeavoured to show that Catiline and 
not Caesar was the popular loader irom 67 to 63. That this is the 
inference intentionidly conveyed by Sallust, in order to screen 
Caesar, is true, but the inference is a false one. 

** Tlie story is so told by Suetoniu% /« 7 . 8. In Sallust, Cat. 18, 
it appears as an intrigue originating with Catiline, and Caesoi's 
name is omitted. 

»Cic. Agr. ii 0, 13, " nihil attud actum nisi ut decem reges 
conatitUBTentsr.” 

“ That Cofloar and Crassus bad supported Catiline for the consul¬ 
ship in 63 is certain, and riiey were suspected naturally enough of 
favouring hia desigBs ia 6 }. but toetr complicity is in the highest 
degree improbable. 
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ascendancy.* He was a representative man., with a numerous 
following, and a policy which was naturally suggested to him 
by the circumstances of his birth, connexions and profession, 
and which, impracticable as it proved to be, was yet consistent, 
intelligible and high-minded. Born at Arpinum, he cherished 
like all Arpiaates the memory of his great fellow-townsman 
Marius, tlie friend of the Italians, the saviour of Italy and the 
irreconcilable foe of Sulk and the nobles. A “ municipiil ” 
himself, his chosen friends and his wiuroest supporters were 
found among the well-to-do classes in the Italian towns.* Un¬ 
popular with the Roman aristocracy, who despised him as a 
pere^nnus,^ and with (he Roman populace, he was the trusted 
leader of the Italian middle class, “ the true Roman people,” 
as he proudly styles them. It was they who carried his election 
6 fi 696 t'onsulship ‘ (63), who in 58 insisted on his recall 

' ’ from c,\ile,'‘ and it was his influence witli them which 

made Caesar ,so anxious to win him over in 49. He 
represented their .antipathy alike to socialistic schemes and 
to aristocratic exclusiveness, and their old-fashioned simplicity 
of life in contrast with the cosmopolitan luxury of the capital.® 
Bj’ birth, too, he belonged to the equestrian order, the foremost 
representatives of which were indeed still the publicani and 
tiegoUaiom, but which since the enfranchisement of Italy 
included also the substantial burgesses of the Italian towns and 
the smaller “ squires " of "the country districts. With them, 
too, Cicero was at one in their dread of democratic excesses 
and their social and political jealousy of the nobiles? Lastly, 
as a lawyer and a schokr, he was passionately attached to the 
ancient constitution. His political ideal was the natural 
outcome of these circumstances. He advocated the mainten¬ 
ance of the old constitution, but not as it was understood by 
the extreme politicians of the right and left. The senate was 
to be the supreme directing council,® but the senate of Cicero’s 
dreams was not an oligarchic assemblage of nobles, but a body 
freely open to all citizens, and representing the worth of the, 
community.® The magistrates, while deferring to the senate’s 
authority, were to be at once vigorous and public-spirited; 
and the assembly itself which elected the magistrates and passed 
the laws was to consist, not of the ‘‘ mob of the forum,” but 
of the true Roman people throughout Italy.'® For the realiza¬ 
tion of this ideal he looked, above ti’d things, to the establishment 
of cordial relations between the senate and nobles in Rome 
and the great middle class of Italy represented by the equestrian 
order, between the capital and the country towns and districts. 
This was the conemUa ordimm, the consmsm Italiaf, for which 
he laboured,** 

Cicero’s election to tlie consulship for 63 over the heads 
of Caesar’s nominees, Antonius and CaUline, was mtiinly 
the work of the Italian middle class, alretidy 
rendered uneasy both by the rumours which were 
apinoyvl rift Of revolutionary schemes and of Caesar’s boundless 
CMtWm, ambition, and by the numerous disquieting signs of dis- 
63 - 69 !. tyrbaace noticeablein Italy, The new consul vigorously 
set himself to discharge the trust placed in him. He defeated the 
insidious proposals of RuUus for Cac.sar’s aggrandizment and 
assisted in quashing the prosecution of Gaius Rabitius (j.e.). 
But with the consular elections in the autumn of 63 a fresh 
danger arose from a different quarter. The “ conspiracy of 
Catiline” (see Catiunie) was not the work of the popular 


1 Mommsen is throughout unfair to Cicero, as also are Druuu^ 
and Protessor Beesly. The best estimates of Cicero’s political position 
are those given liy Mr Strachan-Davidson in his Cictro (1894), 
and by Professor Tyrrell in his Introductions to his edition of Cicoto s 
Litters. 

• Cic. Ad Att. i. 19, 4, " nostcr exercitus . . . locnpletium. 

»Cic. Pro Hullo, 7, ; Sail. Cat. 31, “ inquilkus urofs Romae," 

® Sae the De pelsiione cousulatus, passim. 

• De Domo, 28, 75; Pro Plaucio, 41, 97. 

• Cic. Pro QuituHo, 8, 31; Pro ClueiUio, 4$, 153. 

’ Qe. In Verr. ii. 7}; De Pet. Cons. i. He shared with them 
their dislike of Sulla, as the foe of their order; Pro Cluiniio, fs. 
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SeiHo, 43. 


' Pro Sitiio, 65,136; Dt Lsu. iU, 4. 
"AdAtt. i. tS. 


party, and still less was it an unselflsh attempt at reform ; 
Catilme himself was a patrician, who had held high office, and 
possessed considerable ability and courage; but he was baide- 
rupt in character and in pur-sc, and two successive defeats in 
the consular elections had rendered him desperate. To retrieve 
his broken fortunes by violence was a course which was only 
too readily suggested by the history of the last forty years, 
and materials for a conflagration abounded on all sidce. The 
danger to bo feared from his intriguos lay in tl>o state of Italy, 
which made a revolt against society and the established govern¬ 
ment only too likely it once a leader presented himself, and it 
was such a revolt that Catiline endeavoured to organize. Bank¬ 
rupt nobles like himself, .Sullon veterans and the starving 
peasants whom they had dispos.scs.scd of their holdings, outkws of 
every description, the slave population of Rome, and the wilder 
herdsmen-slavcs of the Apulian pastures, were all enlisted under 
his banner, and attempts were even made to excite disaffection 
among the newly conquered people of southern Gaul and the 
warlike tribes who still cherished the memory of Sertorius in 
Spain. In Etruria, the scat and centre of agrarian distress 
and discontent, a rising actually took place headed by a Sullan 
centurion, but the spread of the revolt was checked by Cicero’s 
vigorous measures. Catiline fled from Rome, and died fighting 
with desperate courage at the head of his motley force of old 
soldiers, peasants and slaves. His accomplices in Rome were 
arrested, and, after an unavailing protest from Caesar, tlie senate 
authorized the consuls summarily to put them to death. 

The Catilinarian outbreak hod been n blow to Caesar, whose 
schemes it interrupted, but to Cicero it brought not only popu¬ 
larity and honour, but, as be believed, the realization of his 
political ideal. But Pompey was now on his way home,** and 
again as in 70 the political future seemed to depend Ketumat 
on the attitude which the successful general would Pomiup 
assume; Pompey himsell looked simply to the attain- trom 
raent by the help of one political party or another of 
his immediate aims, which at present were the ratification 
of his arrangements in Asia and a grant of land for his troops. 
U was tlie impracticable jealousy of his personal rivals in the 
senate, aided by the versatility of Caesar, who presented him¬ 
self not us his rival but as his ally, which drove Pompey once 
more, in spile of Cicero’s efforts, into the camp of 
what was still nominally the popular party. In 60, 
on Caesar’s return from his propractorship in Spain, the pompry, 
coalition was formed which is known by the somewhat Cneenr 
misleading title of the First Triumvirate.*® Pompey . 

was ostensibly the head of this new alliance, and in 09 - 694 . 
return for tlie satisfaction of his own demands he under¬ 
took to support Caesar’s candidature for the consulship. The 
wealth and influence of Crassus were enlisted in the seme 
cause, and the publicani were secured by a promise of release 
from their bargain for collecting the taxes of Asia. Cicero was 
under no illusions as to the significance of this coalition. It 
scattered to the winds liis dreams of a stable and conservative 
republic. The year 59 saw the republic powerless ,,, 
in the hands of three citizens. Caesar as consul pro¬ 
cured the ratification of Pompey’s acts in Asia, granted to the 
publicani the relief refused by Uie senate, and carried aa agrarian 
law of the new type, whidi provided for the purchase of lands 
for allotment at the cost of the treasury and for the assign¬ 
ment of the rich ager Campanus.'^* But Caesar aimed at more 
than the carrying of kws in the teeth of the senate or any parly 
victory in the forum. An important military corommd canuu-i 
was essential to him. An ob^ient tribune, P. Vafinius, eommmna 
was found, and by the lex Vatima he was mven tor 
five years the command of Cisalpine Gaul and Ill)Ticum, to which 


•* For tie history of the next eighteen years, the most important 
mcicat authority £t Cicero in his Utters «wid specchra. , .. 

••Misleading, Because the coalition was unofficial. The trhiipWW 

if 43 were actOAl loa^Btrates, " lllviri rt^ubiicac conetltUfiiwA® 
ausa/' ^ 

»*For tbe Um Jviia Agf^ia and the Ufi Campan^ gee 
aqtvifl. i ; B.C. %. W; ^t. Jul, 20; C|c. Ad AU, It 
iS. 
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was added by a decree of the senate Transalpine Gaul also.' j 
This command not only opened to him a fireat military career, ; 
but enabled him. as the master of the valley of the Po. to keep | 
an effective watch on the course of affairs in Italy. 

Early the next year the attack upon himself which Cicero 
had foreseen was made. P. C.lodius (y.ti.) as tribune brought 
BMmiMh- forward a law enacting that any one who had put a 
ata/antf Roman citizen to death without trial by the people 
claro' interdicted from fire and water. Cicero, 

S* st' finding himself deserted even by Pompej, left Rome in 
69t 9T. a panic, and by a second (flodian law he was declared 
to be outiawcd.“ With Caesar away in his province, and 
Cicero banished, Clodius was for the time master in Rome. 
Hut. absolute as he was in the streets, and recklessly as he 
parodied the policy of the Gracchi by violent attacks on the 
senate, his tribunate merely illustrated the anarchy which now 
inevitably followed the withdrawal of a strong controlling 
hand. A reaction speedily followed. Pompey, bewildered 
and alarmed by Clodius's violence, at last bestirred himself. 
Cicero’s recall was decreed by the senate, and early in August 
57 in the comilia ernturiata, to which his Italian supporters 
flocked in crowds, a law was passed revoking the sentence of j 
outlawry passed upon him. | 

Intoxicated by the acclamations which greeted him, and 
encouraged by Pompey’s support, and by the salutary eSects 
Btntwiil Clodius’s exces.ses, Cicero’s hopes ro.se high.'* W'ith 
otibe indefatigable energy he strove to reconstruct a solid 
etuUlUtn, constitutional party, but onl\ to fail once more. 
Bb 69 b. pufnpey was irritated l>\ the hostilit\' of a powerful ! 
section in the senate, who thwarti-d his desires for a fresh ■ 
command and even encouraged Clodius in insulting the con¬ 
queror of the East. Caesar became alarmed at the reports 
which reached him that the repeal of his agrarian law was 
threatened and that the feeling against the coidition was grow¬ 
ing in strength ; atwwc all, he wtis anxious tor a renewal of his 
five years’ command. He acted at once, and in the celebrated 
69$ conference at Luca (56) the alliance of the three .self- 
constituted rulers of Rome was renewed, tiicero .suc- 
cumtjcd to the inevitable and withdrew in despair from public life. 
Pompey and Crassus became lonsuls lor 55. Caesar’s 
command was renewed for another five years, and to 
each of his two allies important provinces were assigned for a 
similar period—Pompey receiving the two Spains and Africa, and 
Crassus Syria.^ The coalition now divided between them the 
control ol the empire. For the luture the question was, how 
long the coalition itself would last. Its duration proved to be 
Diathbt .‘>.1 Gnussus was defeated and slain by the 

Craun, Parthians at Carrhae, and in Rome the course of 
S 3 -‘T 9 l. events slowly forced Pompey into an attitude of 
hostility to Caesar. The year 54 brought with it a 
renewai ot the riotous anarchy which had disgraced 
Romo in 58-57. Con.scious of its own helplessness, the senate, 
with the eager assent of all respectable citizens, dissuaded 
Pompey from leaving Italy ; and he accordingly left his pro¬ 
vinces to be governed by his legates. Hut the anarchy and 
confusion only grew worse, and even strict constitutionalists 
like Cicero talked ol the necessity of investing Pompey with .some 
extraordinary powers for the preservation of order,* At last 


• Suet. /»/. zz ; Dm Cass, xxxviii. b ; App. li.C. ii. ly ; Plut. 
Cars. 14. 

• Both laws were earned in the cottciltum plebis. The first merely 
. reaffirmed the right ol apimal. as the law of Gains Gracchus had done. 

The second declarcil (ioero to be already by his own act in leaving 
Rome " interdicted from fire and water"—a procedure for which 

E recedenti could be quoted, Clodius kept within the letter of the 
iw. 

• Cicero's speech Pro Srstio gives expression to these feelings ; it 
contains a passionate apjK'ol to all good citizens to rally round the 
olil constitution. The acquittal of Sestius confirmed his hopes. 
Sc« . 4 d Q. Pr. ii. 4. 

* Livy. E/>if. cv. ; Dio Cass, xxxix. .13. For Cicero's views, sec 
£/>, ail Pam. i. <1; ■■frf All. iv. 5. 

* A dictatorship was talked of in Rome ; Plut. Pomp. 54 | Cic. 
Ad Q. Fr. hi, B. Cicero liimself anticipated Augustus in his picture 
.ltd a pnneeps civilatis sketched in a lost book ol the X>e rtpvblica, 
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in 5* he was elected sole consul, and not only so, but 
his provincial command was prolonged for five years 
more, and fresh troops were assigned him.® The role 
of “ saviour of society ” thus thrust upon Pompey was 
one which flattered his vanity, but it entailed conse¬ 
quences which it is probable he did not foresee, for it brought 
him into clo.se alliance with the senate, and in the senate there 
was a powerful party who w'ere resolved to force him into head¬ 
ing the attack they could not successfully make without him 
upon Caesar. It was known that the latter, whose command 
expired in March 49, but who in the ordinary course 
of things would not have been replaced by his successor 
until January 48. was anxious to be allowed to stand 
for his second consulship in the autumn of 49 without coming 
in person to Rome.’ His opponents in the senate propottd 
were equally bent on bringing his command to an end reeoU ot 
at the legal time, and so obliging him to disband his Cwar. 
troops and stand for the consulship as a private person, 
or, if he kept his command, on preventing his standing for 
the consulship. Through 51 and 50 the discussions 
in the senate and the negotiations with Caesar con¬ 
tinued, hut with no result. On i.st January 49 Caesar 
made a last offer of compromise. The senate replied by requir¬ 
ing him on pain of 'outlawry to disband his legions. Two 
tribunes who supported him were ejected from the senate-house, 
and the magistrates with Pompey were authorized to take 
measures to protect the republic. Caesar hesitated no longer ; 
he crossed the Rubicon and invaded Italy. The 
rapidity of his advance astounded and bewildered 
his foes, Pompey, followed by the consuls, by the 
majority of the senate and a long train of nobles, 
abandoned Italy as untenable, and crossed into 
Greece." At the end of March Caesar entered Rome as the 
master of Italy. Four years later, after the final victory of 
Miinda (45), he became the undisputed master of the 
Roman world.* 
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The task which Caesar had to perform was no easy one. 
It came upon him suddenly ; for there is no sufficient rea.son 
to believe that Cae.sar had long premeditated revolu- 
tion, or that he had previously aspired to anything ,4^***^ 
more than such a position as that which Pompey had Cattpr, 
already won. a position unrepubliutn indeed, but 
accepted by republicans as inevitable.'® War was 
forced upon him as the alternative to political suicide, but 
success in war brought the responsibilities of nearly absolute 
pow'er. and Caesar’s genius must be held to have shown 
itself in the masterly fashion in which he grasped the situa¬ 
tion, rather titan in the supposed sagacity with which he is 
said to have foreseen and prepared for it. In so far as he failed, 
his failure was mainly due to the fact tliat his tenure of ptower 
was too short for the work which he was required to perform. 
From the very first moment when Pommy’s ignominious 
retreat left him master of Italy, he made it clear that he wtis 
neither a second Sulla nor even the reckless anarchist which 
many believed him to be." The Roman and Italian public were 

written about this time, which was based upon his hopes of what 
Pomiieymightprovetobc; Ad Alt. viii. 11; August. Deov.Dn, v. 13. 

• Plut. Pomp. 54 ; App B.C. ii. 24. 

t For the rights of the question involved in the controversy between 
Caesar and the senate, sec Mommsen, Rechtsfrage rw. Caesar and d. 
Senat ; Guiraud. Le Diflerend entre Char el le Sinai (Paris, 1878), 
and the article Caesar. 

* Cicero severely censures Pompey for abandoning Italy, but 
strategically the move was justified by the fact that Pompey's 
strength lay in the East, where his name was a power, and in his 
control of the sea. Politically, however, it was a blunder, a:; it 
enabled Caesar to pose as the n^ender gf Italy. 

• For the Civil Wars, see Caesar ; Cicero ; and Pompev. 

*• On this, as on many other points connected with Caesar, diver¬ 
gence has here been ventured on from the views expressed by 
Mommsen in his brilliant chapter on Caesar {Hisl. of Rome. bk. v. 
cap. xi.). Too much stress must not be laid on the gossip retailed 
by Suetonius as to Caesar's early intentions, 

“ Cicero vividly expresses the revulsion of feeUng produced by 
Caesar’s energy, humanity and moderation on his first appearance 
I in Italy, Compare Ad AH. vii. 11, with Ad All. viii. 13. 
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first startled by the masterly rapidity and energy of his move- | 
ments, and then agreeably surprised by his lenity and modern- I 
tion. No proscriptions or confiscations followed his victories, ' 
and all his acts evinced an unmistakable desire to effect a sober 
and reasonable settlement of the pressing questions of the 
hour; of this, and of his almost superhuman energif, the long 
list of measures he carried out or planned is sufficient proof. 
The “ children of the proscribed ” were at length restored to 
their rights,’ and with them many of the refugees ” who had found 
shelter in Caesar’s camp during thetwo or three yearsimmediately 
preceding the war ; but the extreme men among his supporters 
soon realized that their hopes of nmie Uibidae and grants of 
land were illusory. In allotting lands to his veterans, Caesar 
carefully avoided any disturbance of existing owners and 
occupiers,® and the mode in which he dealt with the economic j 
crisis produced by the war seems to have satisfied all rea.son- 
able men.’ It had been a common charge against Cac.sar in 
former days that he paid excessive court to the populace of 
Rome, and now that he was master he s-till dazzled and delighted 
them by the splendour of the spectacles he provided, and by 
the lilicrality of his largesses. But he was no indiscriminate 
flatterer of the mob. The popular clubs and gilds which had 
helped to organize the anarchy of the lust few ytxvrs were dis¬ 
solved.'’ A strict inquiry was mttde into the distribution of the 
monthly doles of corn, and the number of recipients was leduced 
b> one-half; * finally, the position of the courts of jtistice was 
rais.d l>v the al)olitian of the popular element among the 
judiees.’ -Nor did Caesar .shrink from the attempt, in which 
so many had failed before him, to mitigate the twin evils whieh 
were ruining the prosperity of Ilal>—the concentration of a 
pauper population in the towns, and llic denudation and desola¬ 
tion of the country districts. His .strong hand c arried out the 
schi.-mc so often proposed by the popular leaders since the days 
of Gaius Gracchus, the colonization of Carlhi^e and Corinth. 
.\llotments of land on a large scale were m.ade in Italy ; decay¬ 
ing towns were reinforced by frc.sh drafts of settlers ; on the 
large estiitcs and cattle farms the owners were required to 
find employment for a certain amount of free labour; and a 
slight and temporary stimulus was given to Italian industry 
by the reinrposition of harbour dues upon foreign goods.” 

The reform of the calendar, whieh is de.seribed elsewhere,” 
completes a record of administrative reform whicli entitles 
Caesar to the praise of having governed well, whatever may be 
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thought of the validity of his title to govern at all. But how 
did Caesar deal with wliat was after all the greatest problem 
which he was c.alled upon to solve, the establishment of a 
satisfactory government for the Empire ? One point indeed 
was already settled. Some centralization of the executive 
authority was indispensaldc, and this pmrt of his work Caesar 
thoroughly performed. From the moment when he seized the 
moneys in the treasury on his first entry into Rome down to 
the day of his death, he recognized no other authority but his 
throughout the Empire. He alone directed the policy of Rome m 
foreign affairs; the legions were led, and the provinces governed, 
not by independent magistrates, but by his “legates”;” 
and the title Imperator which he adopted was intended to 
express the ab.solute and unlimited nature of the impenum he 
clmmed, as distinct from the limited spheres of authority 
possessed by republican magistrates.’® In so centralizing the 
executive authority over the Empire at large, Caesar was but 

> Dio xU. I8. ' App. ii. 48 ; Dio xl'- 3 '>. , 

’ Plul. Caes. 51: Suet. ,18, " nrisignavit agros, sed non continuos, 
ne quis TOssesBOrum expelleretur.” Cf. App. ii. 94. 

*Por the lex Julia de pecunits mutuis, see Suet. /«/. 4a; 
Caesar, B.C. ui. 1 ; Dio xli. 3; ; App. ii. 48. The /aenemtoi'es 
were satisfied; Cic. Ad Fam. vm. 17. But the law displeased 
anarchists Uke M. CacUiis Rufus and P. Cornelius Dolabclla. 

* Suet. Jul. 42. * Ibid- 4 > •' Dio xliii. 21. 

’Suet./«/. 41; DioxliU. 25. • Suet. 7«/. 4 Z. 43 - , ^ 

•See Calendar; Mommsen, ffist. 0/ Konu, v. 438, and Fischer, 
Jim. Zeittafeln, 292 seq. 

>• Plut. Caes. 35. “ Dio xliii. 47 - 

1 * Dio xliii. 44. For this use of the title lini>erator, see Mommsen, 
Hist, of Home, v. 332, and note. 


developing the policy implied in the Gabinian and Manilian 
laws, and the precedent he established was closely followed by 
his successors. It was otherwise with the more difficult qut.s- 
tion of the form under which this new executive authority 
should lie exercised and the relation it should hold to the 
republican constitution. We must be content to remain in 
ignorance of the precise shape which Caesar intended ultimately 
to give to the new system. The theory that he contemplated 
a revival of the old Roman kingship’” is supported by little 
more than the popular gossip of the day, and the form under 
whieh he actually wielded his authority can hardly have been 
regarded by so .sagacious a statesman as more than a provisional 
arrangement. 'J'his form was that of the dictatorship; and 
in favour of the choice it might have been urged that the 
dictatorship was the office naturally marked out by republican 
tradition as the one best suited to carry the state safely through 
a serious crisis, that the powers it conveyed were wide, that it 
was as dictator that Sulla had reorganized the state, and that 
a dictatorship hud been spoken of as tlic readiest means of 
legalizing Pompey’s protectorate of the Republic in 53- fg/.j, 
52. The choice nevertheless was a had one. It was 
associated with those very Sullan traditions from which Caesar 
was most anxious to sever himself; it implied necessarily the 
su.spension for the time of all constitutional government; and, 
lastly, the dictatorship as held by Cae.sttr could not even plead 
that it conformed to the old rules and traditions of the office. 
The “ perpetual dielalorship ” granted him after his crowning 
victory at Munda (45) was a contradiction in terms 
and a repudiation of constitutional goiernment 
which cxeited the bitterest animo.sily.” 

A second question, hardly less important, was that of the 
position to be assigned to the old constitution. .So far as 
Caesar himself was concerned, the answer was for the time 
sufficiently clear. The old constitution was not formally 
abrogated. The senate met and deliberated ; the assembly 
passed laws and elected magistrates; there were still consuls, 
praetors, aediles, quaestors and tribunes ; and Cac.sar him.self, 
like his successors, profes.sed to hold his authority by the will 
of the people. But senate, assembly and magistrates were 
all alike subordinated to the [laramount authority of the 
dictator; and this subordination was. in appearance at least, 
more direct and complete under the rule of Caesar than under 
that of Augustus. Caesar was by nature as impatient as 
Augustus was tolerant of established forms ; and, dazzled by 
the splendour of his career of victory and by his ubiquitous 
energy and versatility, the Roman publii-, high and low, pros¬ 
trated themselves before him and heaped honours upon him 
with a reckless profusion which made the existence of any 
authority by the side of his own an absurdity.’” Hence under 
Caeiar the old constitution was repeatedly disregarded, or 
suspended in a way which contrasted unfavourabh' with the 
more respectful attitude assumed by Augustus. For months 
together Rome was left without any regular magistrates, and 
was governed like a subject town by Caesar’s prefects.” At 
(mother time a tribune was seen exercising authority outside 
the city bounds and invested with the imperium Of a praetor.” 
At the elections, candidates appeared before the people backed 
by a written recommendation from the dictator, which was 
equivalent to a conunand.’” Finally, the senate itself was 

'• Sec Mommsen, Hist, of Home, v. 333, oml Ranke. Wellgesehichh, 
ii. 319 seq. According to Appian ii. ito, and Plutarch, Caes. O4, 
the title rex was only to be used abroad in the East, as likely to 
strengthen Caesar’s position against the Parthians. 

Cicero, Phil. i. 2, 4, praises Antony, " quum dictatoris nomrn 

. . propter perpetuae dictaturae recentem memoriam (nndltus 
ex repubuca sustulisset.” 

For the long list of these, see .\ppian ii, 106; Dio xliii, 43“45 * 
Plut. Caes. 57 ; Suet. Jul. 76. Cf. also Mommsen, Hist, of Home. 
V. 329 ff. ; Watson, Cicero’s Letters, App. x.; Zuinpt, Studia 
Homma, 199 seq. (^rlin, 1859). 

'• Zumpt, Stud. Horn. 241 ; Snot. Jul. 76. 

•’ Cic. Ad Alt. X. Ha. 

"Suet. Jul. 41, "Caesar dictator . . . commendo vobis ilium 
ct-ilinm, ut'vestro snffragiosuain dignitatem teneant," 
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transformed out of all likeness to its former self by the raising 
of its numbers to goo, and by the admission of old soldiers, 
sons of frecdmen and e\'cn " semi-barbarous Gauls.” * But, 
though Caesar’s high-handed conduct in this respect was not 
imitated by his immediate successors, yet the main lines of 
their policy were laid down by him. These, were—(i) the muni¬ 
cipalization of the old republican constitution, and (2) its 
subordination to the paramount authority of the master of 
the legions and the provinces. In the first case he only carried 
further a change already in progress. Of late years the senate 
had been rapidly losing its hold over the Empire at large. Even 
the ordinary proconsuls were virtually independent potentates, 
ruling their provinces as they chose, and di.sposing absolutely 
of legions which recognized no authority but theirs. The 
consuls and praetors of each year had since 81 been 
stationed in Rome, and immersed in purely municipal 
busine.ss; and, lastly, since the enfranchisement of Italy, 
the comitia, though still recognized as the ultimate source of 
all authority, had become little more than assemblies of the 
city populace, and their claim to represent the true Roman 
pcojilc was indignantly questioned, even by republicans like 
('i< cro. The concentration in Caesar’s hands of all authority 
outside Rome completely and finally severed all real connexion 
between the old institutions of the Republic of Rome and the 
government of the Roman Empire. But the institutions of the 
Republic not mcrolj' became, what they bad originally been, 
the local institutions of the city of Rome ; they were also 
subordinated even within these narrow limits to the para¬ 
mount authority of the man who held in his hands the army 
and the provinces. Autocratic abroad, at home he was the 
chief magistrate of the commonwealth; and this position was 
marked, in his case as in that of those who followed him, by a 
combination in his person of various powers, and by a general 
right of precedence which left no limits to his authority but 
such as he chose to impose upon himself. During the greater 
tof “IS dictator. In 

‘ 48, after liis victory at I’harsalia, he was given the 

Iribunicia poteslas for life,' and after his second success 
al Thapsus the praejedura morum for three years.® As chief 
magistrate he convenes and presides in the senate, nominates 
laiididales, conducts elections, carries laws in the assembly 
and administers justice in courl.® Finally, as a reminder 
that the chief magistrate of Rome was also the autocratic 
ruler of the Empire, he wore even in Rome the laurel wreath 
and triumphal dress, and carried the sceptre of the victorious 
imperator.^ 

Nor arc wc without some clue as to the policy which Caesar 
had sketched out for himself in the administration of the 
Empire, the government of which he had centralized in his 
own hands, The much-needed work of rectifying the frontiers “ 
he was forced, by his premature death, to leave to other hands, 
but within the frontiers he anticipated Augustus in lightening 
the financial burdens of the provincials,’ and in establishing a 
stricter control over the provincial governors,* while he went 
beyond him in his desire to consolidate the Empire by extending 
the Ronum franchise® and admitting provincials to a share 
in the government.'® .He completed the Romanization of Italy 
l)y his enfranchisement of the Transpadane Gauls,” and by 
establishing throughout the peninsula a uniform system of 
municipal government, which under his successors was gradu¬ 
ally extended to the provinces.'® 

‘ Suet. Jut. .11. 7O : Dio xliii. 47. * Dio xlii. 20. 

’ Uio xtili. 14 ; Suet. /uf. 70. The suitemont is rejected liy 
Mommeeo; we CxasAR. 

* Suel. Jut. 4j. “ JUS laboriosissime ac severissiiuc dixit.” 

” jUip. ii. 106 ; Dio xliii. 43. 

t Piul. Cflds. 58, " twifptu rje wkXoe " ; Suet. Jut. 44 ; 

Dio xtili. jt. 

•’ Plut. Cues. 48 ; .\j>p. v. 4. 

* He limited the term of command to two years in consular and 
one year in praetorian provinces ; Cicero. I'hit, i. 8,19; Dio xliii. 25. 

1. * Suet. Jut. 42 ; Cic. .id .iU. xiv. 1 j. 

>• Suot. Jut. 76. Dio xli. 36 ; Tac. .Sun. xi. 24. 

; ” Lix Jm» munieipalis ; tec Cabsax. 
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On the eve of his departure for the East, to avenge the 
death of Crassus and humble the power of Parthia, Attempted 
Caesar fell a victim to the wounded pride of the re- neton- 
publican nobles ; and between the day of his death <'«**y*» 
(March 15, 44) and that on which Octavian defeated SJTJfa/' 
Antony at Actium (Septemlzer 2, 31) lies a drearj' tio-ii. 
period of anarchy and bloodshed.'® W*. 

For a moment, in spite of the menacing attitude of TU. 
Caesar’s self-constituted representative Marcus Antonius (Mark 
Antony), it seemed to one man at least as if the restoration 
of republican government was possible. With indefatigable 
energy Cicero strove to enlist the senate, the people, and above 
all the provincial governors in support of the old constitution. 
But, though his eloquence now and again carried all before it 
in senate-house and forum, it was powerless to alter the course 
of events. By the beginning of 43 civil war had re¬ 
commenced ; in the autumn Antony was already 
threatening an invasion of Italy at the head of seventeen 
legions. Towards the end of October Antony and his ally M. 
Aemilius Lepidus coalesced with the young Octavian, who had 
been recently elected consul at the age of twenty, in spite of 
senatorial opposition ; and the coalition was legalized 
by the creation of the extraordinary commission for the 
“ reorganization of the commonwealth ” known as the 
" Second Triumvirate.”It was appointed for a 
period of five years, and was continued in 37 for five 
years more.'® The rule of the triumvirs was inaugur¬ 
ated in the Sullan fashion by a proscription, foremost 
among the victims of which was Cicero himself.'* In the next 
year the defciit of M. Junius Brutus and C. Cassius Longinus 
at Philippi, by the combined forces of Octavian and Antony, 
destroyed the last hopes of the republican party.*’ In 
40 a threatened rupture between the two victors 
was avoided by the treaty concluded at Brundusium. Antony 
married Octavian’s sister Octavia, and took command of the 
eastern half of the empire; Octavian appropriated Italy and 
the West; while Lepidus was forced to content himself with 
Africa.'* For the next twelve years, while Antony was indulging 
in dreams of founding for himself and Cleopatra an empire in 
the East, and shocking Roman feeling by his wild excesses and 
his affectation of oriental niagnificenoe,'® Octavian was patiently 
consolidating his power, lipidus his fellow-triumvir was in 
ejected from Africa and banished to Circeii, while ^ 
Sextus Pompehis, who had since his defeat at Munda 
maintained a semi-piratical ascendancy in the western Medi¬ 
terranean, was decisively defeated in the same year, and his deatii 
in 35 left Octavian sefie master of the West. The 
inevitable trial of strength between himself and Antony 
was not long delayed. In 32 Antony openly challenged W. 
the hostility of Octavian by divorcing Octavia in favour of 
the beautiful and daring Egyptian princess, with whom, as the 
heiress of the Ptolemies, he aspired to share the empire of the 
Eastern world. By a decree of the senate Antony was declared 
deposed from his command, and war was declared against 
Queen Cleopatra.®® On the 2nd of September 31 
was fought the battle of Actium.” Octavian’s victory 
was complete. Antony and Cleopatra committed 
suicide (30), and the Eastern provinces submitted in 
29. Octavian returned to Rome to celebrate his 
triumph and mark the end Of the lemg-continued anarchy 
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*• For tills period sec Merivale, Romans under the Sfhpit*. vol. til.; 
Lange. Rom. .Uterth. iii. 506seq.; Gardthausen, Augustus, bk.i. 

“ The triumvirate was formally constituted in Rome (Nav. 37tb) 
by a plebiscilum: App. Iv. 7; Dioxlvl. 56, xlvli, 2 : Livy. Eptt. Cxx.. 
” ut lllviri reipublicae constituendae per dninqueaniuin essent." 

’•Dioxlvlli. 54 ; App. v. 95, For the date,-ci. Momtnsen, Staatrs. 
ii. 718. '• Livy, Epit. cxx. ; App. iv. 7 ; and articleCiCBao. 

Dioxlvii. 35-49 ; App. iv. 87-138. 

'• Veil. ii. 76 ; Dio xlvki. 28 ; App. v. 6$, 

" For .tntony’s policy and schemes in the East, see Ranke, 
Wetigeschichte, li. 381-85 ; Mommsen, Pnviuees of ike Xetuan 
Empire, li. p. 24 sqq.; Lange, Rfim. Allerlh. iii. 573 sq^. 

»Suet. Aug. 17 ; Dlol. i-» ; Plutarch, Anton. 

“ Dio U. 1 ; Zouaras x. 30. 
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by dosing the temple of Janus;* at the end of the next 
year he formally laid down the extraordinary powers which 
he had held since 43, and a regular government was 
established. 

III. The Empire. 

Pbsiod I.: The Principate, 37 b.c.-a.d. 384—{a) The 
Constitution of the pole.—The conqueror of Antonius at 

Actium, the great-nephew and heh of the dictator Caesar, was 
now .summoned, by the general consent of a world wearied out 
with twenty years of war and anarchy,* to the task of establish¬ 
ing a government which should as far as possible respect the 
forms and traditions of the Republic, without sacrificing that 
centralization of authorit)' which experience had shown to be 
necessary for the integrity and stability of the Empire. It was 
a task for tvhich Octavian was admirably fitted. To great 
administrative capacity and a quiet tenacity of purpose he 
united deliberate caution and unfailing fact; while his bourgeois 
birth * and genuinely Italian sympathies enabled him to win 
the confidence of the Roman community to an extent impos¬ 
sible for Caesar, with his dazzling pre-eminence of patrician 
descent, his daring disregard of forms and his cosmopolitan 
tastes. 

The new system which was formally inaugurated by Octavian 
in 28-37 B.c.* assumed the shape of a restoration of the republic 
under the leadership of a princeps.^ Octavian volun- 
AugaMtan tartly resigned the extraordinaty powers which he had 
tytum, held since 43, and, to quote his own words, “ handed 
over the republic to the control of the senate and 
people of Rome." The old constitutional machincr)' 
was once more set in motion ; the senate, assembly and magis¬ 
trates resumed their functions; ’ and Octavian himself was 
hailed as the “ restorer of the commonwealth and tlic cliampion 
of frfcedom." * It was not so easy to determine what relation 
he himself, the actual master of the Roman world, should occupy 
towards this revived republic. His abdication, in any real 
sense of the word, would have simply thrown everything bock 
into confusion. The interests of peace and order roquir^ that 
he should retain at least the substantial part of his authority ;" 
and this object was in fact accomplished, and the rule of the 
emperors founded, in a manner which has no parallel in history. 
Any revival of the kingly title was out of the question, and 
Octavian himself expressly refused the dictatorship.*® Nor was 
any new office created or any new official title invented for his 
benefit. But by senate and people he was invested according 
to the old constitutional forms with certain powers, as many 
citizens had been before him, and so took his place by the side 
of the lawfully appointed magistrates of tltc republiconly, 
to maek his pre-eminent dignity, as the first of them all, the 
senate decreed that he should take as on additional cognomen 
that of “ Augustus,” •* while in common parlance he was hence¬ 
forth styled princeps, a simple title of courtesy, familiar to re¬ 
publican usage, and conveying no other idea Hmn that of u 

' He celebrated his triumph on the 13th, 14th and lyth Of August; 
Dio li, 21 ; Livy, Epit, cxxxiii. For the closing of the tem^ of 
Janus, see Livy t. 19 ; Veil. ii. 38 ; Suet. Aug. 22. 

• Tac. Anu. 1. 2, " cuBctos dulccdine otii pellexit." 

’Suet. Aug. i. His grandfather was a citizen of Velitrae; 
" municipalibus magisterns contentus.” 

’Mommsen, Staatsreche, ii. 74$ d; ; Mon, Aneyranum (ed. 
Mommsen, Berlin, 1883), vi. 13-23, pp. 144--53 ; Herzog, Ostc/i. u. 
System d. rom. Verfassung, ii. p. 126 sqq. 

‘Tac. Ann. its. z8, ”sextodemnmconsulatu . . . quae Illwirtitu 
jusserat abcdevtl, deditqne jura quiz pace et principeoteremor " ; 
Ibid. i. 9, “ non regno ncque dictatura sed principis nomine. c«n- 
atitutsim zempublic^." 

’Miss. Anc. vi. 13. 

’ Vdl. ii. 89, ” prisca et aatiquareipublioao fanna revocata.” 

' Ovid, Fasti, i. 589. On a coin of Asia Minor Augustas is stylsd 
" libertatu F. R. vfiidex.'' 'Jfhe I3tli of Jamiaiy, 27 B.c„ was 
marked in die calendar as the.day oa which tberepoblic was mtored 
{C.i.L. i. p. 384). 

* Dio esaams describes Anguttus as aciriouMy contemplating abdica- 
cation (lii. i ; liii. i-ii) ; cf. Suet. Aug. 28. 

“Suet. Aug. 52 ; Mon. Anc. i. 31. 

** Mom.. Arne. vi. idt at-23. 


recognized primacy and precedence over his fqUow-citiaens.** 
The ideal sketched by Cioero in his De ft^uilica, of a constitu¬ 
tional president of a free republic, was apparently realized; 
but it was only in appearance. For in fact the special prero¬ 
gatives conferred upon Octavian gave him back in sub^ance 
the autocratic authority he had resigned, and os between the 
restored republic and its new princeps the balance of power was 
overwhelmingly on the side of the latter. 

Octavian had held the imperium since 43 ; in 33, it Til, Til. 
is true, the powers of the triumvirate had legally 
expired, but he had continued to wield his authority, 
as he himself puts it,*® “ by universal oonsent.” In 27 zr-fzr. 
Ite received a formal grant of the imperium from the »r. 
senate and people for the term of ten years, and his provincia 
was defined as including all the provinces in which military 
authority was required and legions were stationed.** He was 
declared commandcr-in-chicf of the Roman army, and granted 
the exclusive right of levying troops, of making war and peace, 
and of concluding treaties.** As consul, moreover, he not only 
continued to be the chief magistrate of the state at home, but 
took precedence, in virtue of his majus imperium, over the 
governors of the “ unarmed provinces,” which were still nomin¬ 
ally under the control of the senate. Thus the so-called ” re¬ 
storation of the republic ” was in essence the recognition by taw 
of the personal supremacy of Octavian, or Augustus, as he 
must henceforth be culled. 

In 23 an important change was made in the formal basis of 
Augustus’s authority. In that year he laid down the consul¬ 
ship which he Imd held each year since 31, and could i-ji, 
therefore only exert his imperium pro consule, like 
the ordinary governor of a province. He lost his mtaioi 
authority as chief magistrate in Rome and his *^“^**- 
precedence over the governors of senatorial pro- ”*• 
vinees. To remedy these defects a series of extraordinary 
offices were pressed upon his utx'eptance; but he refused 
them all,** and caus^ a number of enactments to be 
passed which determined the character of the principate for 
the next three centuries.*’ Firstly, he was exempted from the 
disiU>ility attaching to the tenure of the imperium by one who 
was not an actuiu magistrate, and permitted to retain and 
exercise it in Rome. Secondly, his imperium was declwed 
to be equal with that the consuls, and therefore superior to 
that of ^1 other holders of that power. Thirdly, he was granted 
^oal rights with the consuls of convening the senate and 
introduemg business, of nominating candidates at elections,** 
and of issuing edicts.** Lastly, he was placed on a level with the 
const^ in outward rank. Twelve lictors were a.s3igned to him 
and. an official seat between tliose of the consuls themselves 
(Dio tiv. 10). 

Thus the proconsular authority*® was for the first time 
admitted within the walls of Rome; but Augustus was too 
cautious a statesman to proclaim openly the fact that Trihun. 
the power which he wiekled in the city was'the same /•/• 
as timt exercised in canq)s and provinces by a Roman *»<«*«*• 
military commander. Hence he sought for a title wMchshauH 
disguise the nature of his authority, and -found it- -in the 

>' The explanation of princeps as on. abbreviated iotm of 
princeps senatus is quite untenable. For its real sknificance, 
see Mommsen, Sloalsreclu, li. 774 ; Felham. Joum. of Phil VOl. vUi. 
it is not ail. official title. 

** Mon. Ane. 8, ,14, " Mr coiisensum.iiiuv<iri(iaam.’' . 

“ Dio liii. 12; Suat Ang. 47. “ Oiq, l.c. 

“ He was offered the dictatorship, a life-consulship.,a " canategum 
et morum." It is stated by Snetonius (Aug. si and 
, that ha accepted the last named • bat this U dUiproved by biaoWB 
language in .the Mon. Anc. (i. 31) .of, FeU»in,. Joum. of Pktioi. 

*’ ^io liii. 32. Part of the law by which the rights essential 
to the principate tren oonfsiMd upon Vespasian ' id-extatijt; see 
Rushfortb, Latin Historical Inscriptions, Ho, 70 (the Ltd de imiperio 
Veipmatimi).. 

‘•Tac. .inn. i. 81. Lea de impell(o, Ik 17-21.- 

** The tiam proeOHSutare impertuni, which we 8pd nwd.’s.g., ‘by 
Tacitus, was not employed in repaMfoan'titnis, lanO- 'Atigus'tus 
himself speaks «f Us CoiKWsN impehum (Mon. Afih.-z, j, 8>. 
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“ tribunicial) power,” which had been conferred upon him for life | 
f,g in 36. and was well suited, from its urban and demo¬ 
cratic traditions, to serve in Kome as “ a term to e.\- 
press his supreme position.” ' From 23 onwards the 
tribunicia patestas appears after his name in official inscriptions, 
together with the number indicating the period during which it 
hud been held (also reckoned from 23); it was in virtue 
* ■ of this power that Augustus introduced the swial re¬ 
forms which the times demanded and, though far inferior to the 
tmprrium in actual importance,it ranked with or even above it as 
a distinctive prerogative of the emperor or his chosen colleague.^ 
The imperium and the Iribunida poleslas were the two 
pillars upon which the authority of Augustus rested, and the 
other offices and privileges conferred upon him were 
of secondary importance. After 23 he never held the 
U 9 , rsi. consulship save m 5 and 2 B.r., when he became the 
colleague of his grandsons on their introeluction to public life. 
He permitted the triumvir Lepidus to retain the chief ponti¬ 
ficate until his death, when Augustus naturally became pmtijex 
maxi mils (12 He proceeded with the like 

caution in reorganizing the chief departments of the 
public service in Rome and ludy. The cura annotiae, i.e. the 
supervision of the com supply of Rome, was entrusted to him in 
22 and this important branch of administration 
thus came under his personal control; but the other 
boards (lurae). created during his reign to take charge of the 
roads, the water-supply, the regulation of the Tiber and the 
public buildings, were composed of senators of high rank, and 
ri garded in theory as deriving their authority from the senate.® 
Such was the ingenious coinpromi.se by which room was 
found for the master of the legions within the narrow limits of 
the old Roman constitution. Augustus could say with truth that 
he had accepted no office which was ‘‘ contrary to the usage 
of our ancestors.” and that it was only in dignity that he took 
precedence of his colleagues. Nevertheless, as every thinking 
man must have realized, the compromise was unreal, and its 
significance was ambiguous. It was im arrangement avowedly 
t)f an exceptional and temporary character, yet no one could 
suppose that it would in effect be otherwise tlian permanent. 
The powers voted to Augustus were (like those conferred upon 
I’ompey in (>• n.c.) voted only to him, and (save the 
Irfiamcia voted only for a limited time; in27he 

received theiaiper/WM for tcnyears,anditwusafterwards 
renewed for successive periods of five, five, ten and ten years." 
In this way the powers of the principatc were made coextensive 
in time with the life of Augustus, but there was absolutely no 
provision for hereditary or any other form of succession, and 
various expedients were devised in order to indicate the destined 
successor of the princeps and to bridge the gap created by his 
death. Ultimately' Augustus associated his stepson Tiberius 
with himself us co-regent. The imperium and the iribunida 
poleslas were conferred upon him, and he was thus marked 
out as the person upon whom the remaining powers of the 
principate would naturally be bestowed after the death of his 
stepfather. But succeeding emperors did not always indicate 
their successors so clearly, and, in direct contrast to the maxim 
that “ the king never dies,” it has been well said that the Roman 
principate died with the death of the princepsP 

In theory, at least, the Roman world was governed according 
to the ” maxims of Augustus ” (Suet. Net. 10), down to the 
amg— time of Diocletian. Even in the 3rd century there is 
#■<*• still in name at lea.st, a republic, of which the emperor 
strictness only the chief magistrate, deriving 
pHmet^ hta authority from the senate and people, and with 
»Me. prerogatives limited and defined by law. Tlie case 
is quite different when we turn from theory to practice. The 

' Tac. A»h. iii. jo ; " summi fastigii vocabulum." 

' Mon. Anc. Graec. ). 19. 

• Tac. Ann. i. 3 (of Tiberins). " collega imperii, censors tribunicia' 
potestatis " ; c(. Momnuin, Siraolsr. it. iifio. 

* Suet. Aug. 31. * Mon. Ant. I, 32 ; Dio liv. 1. 

' See Hirtchfcid, Verwallungsgetek. i. 173. 

' Dioiiii. 13. 16. 'Mommseii. Slaaier. ii. 1143. 
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division of authority between the republic and its chief magis¬ 
trate became increasingly unequal. Over the provinces the 
princeps from the first ruled autocratically; and this autocracy 
reacted upon his position in Rome, .so that it became every 
year more difficult for a ruler so ab.solute abroad to maintain 
even the fiction of republican government at home. TIic 
republican institutions, with the partial exception of the senate, 
lose all semblance of authority outside Rome, and even as the 
municipal institutions of the chief city of the empire they retain 
but little actual power. The real government even of Rome 
passes gradually into the hands of imperial preftets and com¬ 
missioners, and the old magistracies become merely decorations 
which the emperor bestows at his pleasure. At the same time 
the rule of the prirueps assumes an increasingly personal char¬ 
acter, and the whole work of government is silently concen¬ 
trated in his hands and in those of his own subordinates, (.'lostly 
connected with this change is the different aspect presented by 
the history of the empire in Rome and Italy on the one hand 
and in the provinces on the other. Rome and Italy share in 
the decline of the republic. Political independence and activity 
die out; their old pre-eminence and exclusive privileges gradually 
disappear; and at the same time the weight of the overwhelm¬ 
ing power of the princeps, and the abuses of their power by 
individual prindpes. press most heavily upon them. On the 
other hand, in the provinces and on the frontiers, where the 
imperial system was most needed, and where from the first it 
had full play, it is seen at its best as developing or protecting 
an orderly civilization and maintaining the i.'eacc of the 
world. 

The decay of the republican institutions had commenced 
Ixjfore the revolutionary crisis of 49. It was accelerated by 
the virtual suspension of regular government between Dteoy 
49 and 28 ; and not even the diplomatic defereme olro- 
towards ancient forms which Augustus displayed 
availed to conceal the unreality of his work of 
restoration. The comilia received back from him ns, no. 
“their ancient rights” (Suet. Aug. 40), and during his 
lifetime they continued to pass laws and to elect 
magistrates. But after the end of the reign of Tiberius 
we have only two instances of legislation hv the 
assembly in the ordinary way.® and the law-making of the empire 
is performed either by decrees of the senate or by imperial edicts 
and constitutions. Their prerogative of electing magistrates 
was, even under Augustus, robbed of most of its importance 
by the control which the princeps exercised over their choice by 
means of his rights of nomination and commendation, which 
effectually secured the election of his own nominees.*® By 
Tiberius this restricted prerogative was still further curtailed. 
The candidates lor all magistracies except the consulship were 
thenceforward nominated and I'oted for in the senate-house 
and by the senators,** and only the formal return of the re.sult 
{renu^iaiio) took place in the assembly (Dio Iviii. 20). And. 
though the election of consuls was never thus transferred to 
the senate, the proce.ss of voting seems to have been silently 
abandoned. In the time of the younger Pliny we hear onl)' 
of the nomination ol the candidates and of their formal re- 
ttunlialio in the Campus Martius.** The princeps him.self as 
long as the Principate lasted, continued to reccit'e the tribunicia 
poleslas by a vole of the assembly, and was thus held to derive 
his authority from the people.*® 

®Thc plebisdia of Claudius. Tac. Ann. xi. 13, 14, and the lei 
agraria of Nerva; Digest, xlvii. 21, 3 ; Dio Ixviii. 2; Plin. hf’p. 
vii. 31. 

On these rights, the latter of which was not exercised in the case 
of the consulship until the close of Nero’s reign, see Mommsen. 
Slaatsr. ii. 916-28 ; Tac. Ann. i. 14, 15, 81 ; Surf. Aug. 36; Dio 
Iviii. 20. 

Tac. Ann. i. 15, " comitia e campo ad patres translata sunt ” ; 
compare Ann. xiv. 28. The magistracy directly referred to is the 
praetorship, but that the change affected the lower magistiaci; s 
also is certain; sec, eg., Pliny's Letters, passim, especiidly Hi. 20. 
vi. 19. 

'• Plin, Paneg. 92. 

” Gaius i. 5, " cum ipse iraperator per legem imperium aedpiat" 
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riiis ftlmosl complete cilacement of the comitia was largely 
due to the fact that they hud ceased to represent anything but 
rht the i^pulace of Rome, and the comparatively greater 
mag!*- vitality shown by the old magistracies is mainly 
tnetm. attributable to the value they continued to possess 
in the eyes of the Roman upper class. But, though 
they wm eagerly sought (Plin. B>/», ii. g, vi, 6), and conferred 
on their holders considerable social distinction, the magistrates 
ceased, except in name, to be the popularly chosen executive 
oflicers of the Roman state. In the administration of the 
empire at large the)- had no share, if we except the subordinate 
duties still assigned to the quaestor in a province. In Rome, 
to which their sphere of work was limited, they were over¬ 
shadowed by the dominant authorit) of the princeps, while their 
range of duties was increasingly circumscribed by the gradual 
transference of administrative authority, even within the city, 
to the emperor and his subordinate oflicials. And their de¬ 
pendence on the primeps was confirmed by the control he 
exercised over their appointment. For all candidates the 
approval, if not the commendation, of the princeps became 
the indispensable condition of success, and the princeps on 
his side treated these ancient offices as pieces of preferment with 
which to reward his adherents or gratify the ambition of Roman 
nobles. The dignits' of the oflice, too, was impaired by the 
practice, begun b)' Caesar and continued by Augustus and his 
Comal-- successors, of granting the insignia to men who had nut 
sMp. held the a< tual magistracy itself.' The consulship was 
still the highest post open to the private citizen, and consular 
rank a necessary qualification for high office in the provinces; - 
but the actual consuls have scarcely any other duties than those 
of presiding in the senate and occasional!)- executing its decrees, 
while their term of office dwindles from a year to six and finally 
to two months.-'' In the age of Tacitus and the younger Pliny, 
the contrast is striking between the high estimate set on the 
dignity of the oflice and the frankness with which its limited 
powers and its dependence on the emperor arc 
The praetors continued to exercise 
their old jurisdiction with little formal change down 
at least to the latter half of the second centurt, but only as 
subordinate to the higher judicial authority of the 
entperor.'’ The aediles retained only such petty police 
duties as did not pass to one or another of the imperial 
prefects and commissioners. The tribunate fared 
mu'" worse, for, by the side of the Iribunicia potestas 

wielded b) the princeps, it sank into insignificance." 
The quaestorship suffered less change than any other of the old 
offices. It kept its place as the first step on the ladder 
Qumtof jjf proniotion. and there was still a quaestor attached to 
each governor of a senatorial province, to the consuls 
in Rome, and to the princeps himself.’ 

The senate alone ammig republican institutions retained 
some importance and influence, and it thus came to be rt^rded 
rm 8s sharing the government of the Empire wiTli the 
Souan. princeps himself. It nominally controlled the adminis¬ 
tration of Italy and of the “ public provinces,” whose governors 

' On the pctmis.,ion to use tlic ornamenta consularia, praetoria. 
See., see Mommsen, Slaatsr. i. 4^55 aqq. ; Suet. Jul. 76 ; Claud. 
V. 24; Tae... 4 »ii. xii 21, XV. 72; Dio Cass. lx. 8. Cf. also Fri^landcr, 
i. O91. 

' For a consular senatorial province and for the more imfiortanl 
of the imperial legateships. 

" Mommsen, Staalsr. ii. 82 sqq. Six months was the usual term down 
to the death of Nero ; we have then four or two months; in the 
yrd century two is the rule. The consuls who entered on office 
on the ist of January were styled ctmsules ordinarii, and gave their 
iiaint to the year, whilst the others were distinguished as consules 
siifleeli or minms ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 35. 

‘ Plin, Paneg. 92 ; Tac. Hist. i. i, Agric, 44. 

" Homm.sen, Staalsr. ii. 225. 

' Plin. Epp. i. 23, “ inanem umbnun et sine honore nomon.” 
There ace a few instances of the exercise by the tribunes of their 
power of interference within the senate; Tac. Ann, i. 77, vi, 47, 
xvi. 26 ; Plin. Epp. ix. 13. 

' Mommsen, StaatsreM, U. s^-69. Pliny was himself " quaestor 
Caesaris," Epp. vU. 16. 


it appointed. It is to the senate, in theory, that the supreme 
power reverts in the absence of a princeps. It is by decree of 
the senate that the new princeps immediately receives his 
powers and privileges," though he is still supposed to derive 
them ultimately from the people. After the cessation of all 
legislation by the comitia, the only law-making authority, other 
than tliat of the princeps by his edicts, was that of the senate by 
its dccrucs." Its judicial authority was cu-ordinate with that 
of the emperor, and at the close of the 1st century wc find 
the senators claiming, as the emperor’s ‘‘ peers,” to be exempt 
from his jurisdiction.'" But in spite of the outward dignity 
of its position, and of the deference with which it was frequently 
treated, the senate became gradually almost as powerWs in 
reality us the comitia and the magistracies. The senators 
continued indeed to be taken os a rule from the ranks of the 
wealthy, and a high property qualification was established 
by Augustus ns a condition of membership; but this merely 
enabled the emperors to secure their own ascendancj- by sub¬ 
sidizing those whose property fell short of the required standard 
and who thus became simply the paid creatures of their imperial 
patrons." Admission to the senate was possible only by favour 
of the emperor, both as controlling the elections to the magis¬ 
tracies, which still gave entrance to the curia, and as invested 
with the power of directly creating senators by udUctio. a power 
which from the lime of Ve.spsian onwards was freely used." 
As the result, the composition of the senate rapidly- altered. 
Under Augustus and Tiberius it still contained many represen 
tatives of the old republican families, whose prestige and 
ancestral traditions were some guarantee for their indcpendenc,-. 
But this clement soon disappeared. The ranks of the old 
nubility were thinned b)f natural decay and by the jealous fears 
of the last three Claudian emperors. Vespasian '* flooded the 
senate with new men from the municipal towns of Italy and 
the Latinized provinces of the West. Trajan and Hadrian, both 
provincials themselves, carried on the same policy, and by 
the close of the 2nd century even the Greek proviiites of the 
East liad their representatives in the senate. Some, no doubt, 
ol these provincials, who constituted the great majority of tin- 
senate in the 3rd century, were men of wealth and mark, but 
many more were of low birth, on some rested the stain of a 
servile descent, and all owed alike their present position and 
their chances of further promotion to the emperor." The pro¬ 
cedure of the senate was us completely at the mercy of the 
princeps as its compiusition. He was himself a senator and 
the first of senators;he posse.sscd the magisterial prerogative.s 
of convening the senate, of laying business before it, and ol 
carrying senatus consuUa-,^^ above all, his tribunician power 
enabled him to interfere at any stage, and to modify or reverse 
its decisions. The share of the senate in the government was 
in fact determined by the amount of administrative activity 
which each princeps saw fit to allow it to exercise, and this 
sluire became steadily smaller. The jurisdiction assigned it 
by Augustus and Tiberius was in the 3rd century limited to 
the hearing of such ca.ses as the emperor thought fit to send 
for trial, and these became steadily fewer in number. Us 
control of the state treasury, us distinct from the imperial 
iisens, was in fact little more Ilian nominal, and became increas¬ 
ingly unimportant as the great bulk of the revenue passed 

"Mommson, Staatsrechl, ii. 842 ; Tac. ,-!«». xii. 69, Hsst. i. 47. 
Ill the 3rd century tlie honours, titles and jxiwers were conferrud 
»» bloc by a single decree ; Vit. Sev. Alex. 1. 

' Gaius i. 4 ; Ulpian, Dig. i. 3, 9. 

’• Under Comitiaii; Dio Cass, Ixvii. 2. Even Soptimiui Severus 
caused a decree to bs passed " ne Uccret imperatori inconsulto 
senatu occidere senatorem " ; Vita Seven, 7. 

*' Suet. Nero, to, Vesp. 17. 

'• Mommsen, SlaalsreckI, li. 939 sqq. Tlie power was dwivod from 
the censorial authority. Domitian was censor for life ; Suet. Dom. 
8. After Nerva it was exercised as falling witliin the general 
authority vested in the princeps ; Dio liii. 17. 

■* Suet. Fsrp. 90; Tac./ixK. hi. 55. 

•* See on this point FriedUuider, SHtengeschidae Roms, i. 237 sqq. 

'• Mon. Ancyr. Gr. iv. 3, apSror ifid/soTsi rSwer, 

" Le* de imp. Veep., C.I.L. vi. 930' " Senatum habere, relatlmem 
facere, remittere; ^ta. per relatioDem discessioneaque facer' 

xxiu. 21 a 
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iiiU' the hands of the emperor. Even in Rome and Italy 1 
its eontrol of the administration was gradually tran.sferred to j 
tiie prefect of the rity, and iifier tlie reign of Hadrian to imperial : 
ofific'TS ijuridict) charged with the civil administration.’ The j 
part still played !)>' its disrees in the modification of Roman j 
law has been dealt with elsewhere (see Sknate), but it is elcar | 
that these decrees did little else than register the expressed 
wishes of the emperor and his personal advisers. 

Till process by which all authority became centralized in the 
h.uids of the /trirtfeps and in practice exercised by an organ- 
Centrmi- ized bureaucracy“ was of necessity gradual; but it 
had its beginnings under Augustus, who formed the 
“, equestrian order (admission to which was henceforth 
imptrtti granted only by him) into an imperial service, partly 
urviet. civil and partly military, whose members, being im¬ 
mediately dependent on the emperor, could be employed 
on t.tsks which it would have been impossible to assign 
to senators (see Kqt'iTlvs). From this order were drawn 
the armies of “ procurators the term was derived from 
the practice of the great business houses of Rome—w'ho ad¬ 
ministered the imperial revenues and properties in all [tarts of 
the empire. Merit was rewarded by independent governor¬ 
ships such as tho.se of Raetia and Noricum, or the com¬ 
mand of the naval squadrons at M'isenum and Ravenna; 
and the prizes of the knight’s career were the prefectures 
of the praetorian guard, the corn-supply and the city police, 
and the governorship of Egypt. The household offices and 
un|icrial secretaryships were held by freedinen. almost always 
of (ireek origin, whose influence heeamc all-powerful under such 
emperors as ('laudius.® The financial secretary (a rationibus) 
and those who dealt with the emperor’s correspondence (ah 
ipi'ttiilts) and w ith petitions (a libetlis) were the most important 
of these. 

This increase of jiiartT was accompanied by a corresponding 
clexation of the princeps himself above the level of all other 
Ouiwtra citizens. The comparatively modest household and 
simple life of Augustus were reiilaced by a more than 
regal s])lendour, and under Nero we find all the out¬ 
ward am-ssories of monarchy present, the palace, the palace 
guards, the crowds of courtiers, and a court ceremonial. In 
(lirect ojiposition to the republican theory of the principate, 
members of the family of the princeps sliare the dignities of his 
position. The males bear the cognomen of Caesar, and are in¬ 
vested, as youths, with high office; their names and ea-en those 
of the females are included in the yr-arly prayers for the safety of 
the princeps;' their birthdays arc kept as festivals; the praetorian 
guards take the oath to them as well as to the princeps himself. 
The logical conclusion was reached in the practice of Caesar- 
worship,' which was in origin the natural expression of a wide¬ 
spread sentiment of homage, which varied in form in different 
(larts of the empire mid in different classes of society, but was 
turned to account by tlic statecraft of Augustus to develop 
something like an imperial patriotism. The official worship of 
the deified Caesar, starting from that of the “ divine Julius,” 
gave a certain sanctity and continuity to the regular succession 
of the emperors, but it was of less importance politically than 
the worship of *' Rome, and Augustus,” first instituted in Asia 
Ifftnor in ii) B.c.,and gradually diffused throughout the provinces, 
as a symbol ol imperial unity. It must be observed that Jiving 
emperors were not officially worshipped by Roman citizens; 
yet wc find that e\cn in Italy an unauthorized worship of 
Augustus qtnuig up during his lifetime in the country towns.* 

' Vit. H/iile. iS ; Jurulici ” were appointed by Marcus Aurelius, 
f// An: II ; Marquardt i. 224. 

* i’ll tile growth of the iin|)erial burcancracy sec Htrschfcld, Dte 
kttiserfiitken Veeviattiinfsheamlen bis auf Dferfcfinw floos). 

* Fbr the position of the imperial frwsdmen wwor Otauliiis, soe 
Frivdftader i. 88 sqq. ; Tac. Ami. xH. 60. xiv. 39, Um. ii. 57, 95, 

■* .icta p'r. Anal. (eu. Hensen), 33, 98, 99. 

* I'lirCaesar-worship, see MoimoM, .^Imittr. ii 755 sqq.; Wissowa, 
Hiltgian amf Kutims Her Rimer, p. 283 sqq., and Kbrnemonn in Bettrige 
rur alien Gesckichte, i. 

„ , • see RuSMbrth, ffemaN llislenieai Inscnpttotts, JJds. 38 sqq. and 

•OtCB, 


On the accession of Augustus, there could be little doubt us 
to the nature of the work that was necessary, if peace and prou- 
perity were to be secured for the Roman world. He was culled 
upion to justify his position by rectifying the frontiers and 
strengthening their defences, by reforming the system of pro¬ 
vincial government, and by reorganizing the finance; and his 
success in dealing with these three difficult problems is sufficiently 
proved by the prosperous condition of the empire for a centun,- 
and a half after his death. To secure peace it was necessary to 
establish on all skies of the empire really defensible 
frontiers ; and this became possible now that for the fr/atlen. 
first time the direction of the foreign policy of the state 
and of its military forces was concentrated in the hands of a 
single magistrate. To the south and west the generals of the re¬ 
public, and Caesar himself, had extended the authority of Rome 
to the natural boundaries formed Ivy the African deserts and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and in these two directions Augustu.s’s task 
was in the main confined to the organization of a settled Roman 
government within these limits. In Africa the client state of 
Egypt was ruled by Augustus as the successor of the Ptolemies, 
and administered by hi.s deputies (praefreti). and the kingdom of 
Numiditt (25 b.c.) was incorporated with the old province of 
Africa. In Spain the Jiill-tribes of the north-west were finally 
subdued and a third provinee, Lusitania, estulilishcd.’ In Gaul 
Augustus (27 B.c.) established in addition to the “ old province ” 
the three new ones of Aquitania, Lngdunensis and Belgica," 
which included the territories conquered by Julius Caesar. 
Towards the north the republic had left the civilized 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean with only a 
very imperfect defence against the threatening mass 
of barbarian tribes beyond them. The result * ol Augustus’s 
policy was to establish a protecting line of provinces running from 
the Eu.xine to the North Sea, and covering the peaceful districts 
to the south,—-Moesia (a.l>. 6), Pannonia (a.d. y), Noricum 
(15 B.C.), Raetia (15 B.c.) and Gallia llelgica. Roman rule was 
thus carried up to the iiatuml frontier lin« of the Rhine and 
the Danube. It was originally intended to make the Elbe Uic 
frontier of the empire; but after the defeat of P. Quintilius 
Varus (a.T). y) the forward policy was abandoned. Tiberius 
recalled Germanirus as soon as Varus had been avenged ; and 
alter the peace with Maroboduus, the chief ol tile Warcomanni 
on the upper Danube, in the next year (a.u. 17), the delcnsiv e 
policy recommended by Augustus was adopted along the whole 
of the northern frontier, 'llic line ol the great rh'Ors was held 
hy an imposing mass of troops. Along the Rhine lay the armies 
of Upper and Lower Germany, consisting ol lour legions each ; 
eight more guarded the Danulie and the frontiers ^ Pannonia 
and Mocsk. At frequent intervals along the frontier were Uie 
military colonies, the permanent ramps and the smaller inter- 
\ening castella. Flotillas of galleys cruised up and down the 
rivers, and Roman roads opened communication both along the 
frontiers und with the scat of government in Italy. 

In the East, Rome was confronted with a well-organized and 
powerful state whose claims to empire were second only to her 
own. The victory of tarrhac (53 b.c.) had encouraged 
among the Parthians the idea of an invasion of Syria and 
Asia Minor, while it had awakened in Rome a genuine 
fear of the formidable power which hod so suddenly arisen in 
the East. Caesar was at the moment ol his death preparing tu 
avenge the death of Crassus by an invasion of Pqrthia, and 
Antony’s schemes of founding an Eastern empire which should’ 
rival that of Alexander included the conquest of tlie kingdom 
beyond the Euphrates. Augustus, however, adhered to tlie 
policy which he recommend^ to his successors of “ keefring 
the empire within its bounds ”; and- the Parthians, weakened 
by internal feuds and dynastic quarrds, were in no mood lor 
vigorous action. Roman pride was satisfied by the restoration 
of the standards taken at Gacrboc. Four legions guarded tlie 
line of the Euphrates, and, beyond the frontiets of PoWSis and 

’ Marquardt i. 237 ; Mommsen, Praeinen, i. 64. 

* Marq«aadti..204; Monmsen, ilroeintet, i. 84 seq. 

' See especially Mommsen, Provinces, i oa^. 4 asid 6, 
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Cappadocia, Armenia was established as a " friendly and indc- 
pieadent ally.” ' 

Next in importance to the rectification and defence of the 
frontiers was the reformation of the administration, and the 
of prosperity to the distracted and exhausted 
tnUve ’ provinces. The most serious defect of the republican 
reformt system had been the absence of any eflectivc control 
talk* over the Roman officials outside Italy. ITiis was 
vJiKM. sopp'iod by the general proconsular authority 

vested m the emperor. Tlte provinces were for the 
first lime treated as departments of a single state, while 
their governors, from being independent and virtually irre¬ 
sponsible rulers, became the subordinate officials of a higher 
authority.- Over the Irgati of the imperial provinces the 
control of the emperor was as complete as that of the republican 
proconsul over his staff in his own province. Tla-y were aj)- 
pointed by him, held office at his good pleasure, and were 
directly re.sponsible to him for their i-onduct. 'The proconsuls 
of the senatorial provinces were in htw' magistrates wjually with 
the prince though inferior to him in rank ; it was to the 
senate that they were as of old responsible ; they were still 
selected by lot from among the senators of consular and 
jrraetorian rank. But the distinction did not seriously interfere 
with the paramount authority of the emijeror. The provinces 
left nominally to the senate w'cre the more peaceful and settled 
districts in the heart of the empire, where only the routine work 
of civil administration was needed, and where the local municipal 
governments were as yet comparative!)- vigorous. The sena¬ 
torial proconsuls themsehes were indirectly nominated In the 
emperor through his control of the praetorship and consulship. 
They wielded no military and only a strictlv subordinate 
financial authority, and, though Augustus and Tiberius, at any 
rate, encouraged the fiction of the responsibilit) of the senatorial 
governors to the senate, it was in rcalitj- to the emperor that 
they looked for direction and advice, and to him that they were 
held accountable. Moreover, in the case of all governors 
this accountability became under the empire a realit)'. Prose¬ 
cutions for extortion (rfe pecuniis reprtundis), which were now- 
transferred to the hearing of the senate, arc tolerably frequent 
during the first century of the empire; but a more effective 
check on maladministration lay in the appeal to Caesar from the 
decisions of any governor, which was open to every provincial, 
and in the right of petition. Finally, the authority both of the 
legate and tlic proconsul was weakened by the presence of the 
imperial procurator, to whom was entrusted the administration 
of the fiscal revenues; while both legate and proconsul were 
deprived of that right of requisitioning supplies which, in spite 
of a long series of restrictive laws, had been the most powerful 
instrument of oppression in the hands of republican governors. 
The financial reforms of Augustus ’ are marked by 
same desire to establish an equitable, orderly 
" *' and economical sy.stem, and by the same centralization 

of authority in the emperor’s hands. The Institution of an 
imperial census, or valuation of all land throughout the empire, 
and the assessment upon this basis of a uniform land tax, in 
place Of the heterogeneous and irregular payments made under 
the republic, were the work of Augustus, thougl) the system 
was developed and perfected by the emperors of the 2nd century 
and by Diocletian. The land tax ifeelf was directly collected, 
either by imperial officials or by local authorities responsible to 
them, and the oW wasteful plan of selling the privilege of 
collection to piMteaiti was henceforward applied only to such 
indiiwt taxes as the customs duties. 'The nUe of the kiid tax 
was fixed by the emperor, and vrith him rested the power of 
remission even in senatorial provinces-* The effect of these 
niwiM is dearly visible in the improved financial condition of 
t Iltdemnsen, Ffooincee, cw. 9. Armenia', howxvcr, long continued 
to' tft a datable grotmo betwfecn K^e and Parttea—-passing 
^tamateW unitor the influence of one Or die oitoer. 

• fSe {noi'iacial reforms Augustus, see Marquardt, StaMs- 

fl. 204 eqq.; Hfrschfeld, VenintUutifsiMmttn, 55 »qq. 
s Tac. .dnn. ii. 47. 
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the empire. Under the republic the treasury had been ruarly 
always in difficulties, and tlic provinces exhausted anti im¬ 
poverished. Under the emperors, at least throughout the 1st 
centurv, in spite of a largely increased cx|itndiUue on tbe 
army, on public works, on shows and largesses, and eii the 
machinery of government itself, the better empereits, Midi us 
Tiberius and Ycsiiasian, were able to accumulate large sinus, 
while the provinces show but lew signs of distress. M-oreover, 
while the rv|iubliv bad almost entirely neglected to 
develop the internal resources of the provinces, 

Augustus set the example of a liberal expenditure tomnit 
on public works, in the construction ot iiurbours, 
roud.s and bridges, tlie reclamation of wa.stc lauds, 
and the erection of public buildings.'' The crippling re¬ 

strictions which the republic luid placed on freedom of inter¬ 
course and trade, even between the separate districts cl a single 
province, disappeared under the empire. In the e)x's of the 
fcpublican statesmen the jirovinces were merely Ihe^^^^^ 
estates of the Roman people, but from the reign of tkt'fn- 
.\ugustus dates the gradual disappearance of tlic ukl Hacw 
pre-eminence of Rome and Italy. It was from the nUeriiit 
provinces that tliv legions were increasingly recruited; 
provincuils rose to high rank as soldiers, sUiltsmen and men 
of letters;" and the methods of administration, formerly 
distinctive of the provinces, were adopted even m Rome and 
Italy. From Augustus himself, jealous as he was of tlie tradi¬ 
tions and privileges of the ruling Roman people, dale the rule 
of an imperial prefect' in the city of Rome, the division of 
Italy into i-cgionri in the provincial fashion, and the jiernianent 
quartering there of armed troops." 

.Augustus founded a dynasty which occupied the llirone for 
more tlian lialf a centurj- after his death. Tlic first iuid by far 
the ablest ot its members was Tiberius (a.u. 14 - .tv). n>*Jullo~ 
He was undoubtedly a capable and vigorous ruler, CbuMM 
who enforced justice in the government of tlic jiro- 
vinccs, maintained the iiilcgiity of tbe frontiers and husbanded 
the finani'es of the empire, but 1 m; became intensely unpopular 
in Roman society, and wa.spainted as a cruel and odious tyituil. 
His successor. Cuius ( a . d . 37 - 41 ), generally known as CaJigulu, 
was the slave of his wild caprices and uncontrolled passions, 
which issued in manifest insanity, lie was iuUo'wed by liis 
unole, Claudius ( a . d . 4i-.S 4)- whose personal uncoutlincssmade 
him an object of derision to his uuntemporMics, but who was 
by no means devoid of statesmanlike faculties. His reign Idt 
an abiding murk on the history of the empire, fur he carried 
forward its development on the lines intended by Augustus. 
Client-states were absorljed, southern Britain was conquered, 
the Komanization of the West received a powerful knpulse, 
public works were executed in Rome and Italy, and the organ¬ 
ization of the imperial bureaucracy made rapid lArides. Nero 
(a.o. 54-6$), the last of the Julio-Claudian line, has been iiutidcd 
down'to posterity as the meumation of monstrous viuc and 
fantastic luxury. But his wild excesses scurc^ affected the 
prosiX'rity of the empire at large; the provinces were well 
governed, and the war with Parthia led to a cosapramiK in tho 
matter of Armenia whiuh secured peace for hull a oentary.^ 

‘Suet. Aug. 18, 47. 

• Jung, Die romaniseken Lamtsehaften (Innsbruck, r88l) ; Budin- 
.sky, Die Authreilung d. lateimKhen Spraehe (Berlin, i8ti). 

' The ptaelsclut urbi, unlike the other imposkf prefects, was always 
a senator. He eommanded the tlirec eoHorteg urboniif, whieh pfe- 
served order in the city, and possessed a power of jurisdiction which 
tended to increase in importance. 'The office, winch was only tem¬ 
porary under Augustns, became a permanent: one under Ills oieeessor. 

• Besides the imatliu ttrimnat moatioied abovo, the nioe rrgiments 
of the imperial guard (cohortes praetoriauae) were quartered in Rome, 
fhe guards were not at flrtt comaantmtod but billeted hi Home and 
the neighbouring towns ; the praetorian barracks on the EsqaUine 

I were built ander Xibenus ('Toe. Ann. tv. 4>. Aagustas alto itracd 
the quasi-miUtaiy poUsc func of tbe ingiles (in aeyoD'wborts). 
which performed tno daties of a fire brigade and night, vratcli. 
Polka ontlos in those pwts of Itidy wtiioh wens sobjeat to Brigandage 
were pertomad by rtsh'oms mUihmi (Suet. 3»b 

epor an eatimate -of the Jnllo-Clandian tUieaara.: based on the, 

I results ui recent research, see Pelham in Qitgrttriy Htview {^ 01 ^ 
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Till’ fill! of Nero and tlir extinction of the “ progeny of ] 
the ( iiesars” was followed hy a war ot succession which 
levealed the military basis of the I’rincipatc and the 
weakness of the tic connecting the emperor with Rome, 
(ialha, Otho, Vitelliiis and Vespasian represented in turn 
the legions of .Spam, the household troops, the army of 
the Rhine, and a coalition of the armies of the Danube 
and the Kuphrates ; and all except Otho were already 
lie fiulo emperors when they entered Rome. The final 
survivor in the struggle, Vespasian (a.d. 69-70), was a man of 
coinparativcly humble origin, and as the I’rincipate ceased to 
possess the prestige of high descent it became imperatively 
necessary to remove, as far as possible, the anomalies 
Ptmvian of office and to give it a legitimate and permanent 
«ntf form. Thus we find an elaborate and formal system 
Aatontat Qf titles .substituted for the per.sonal names of the 
emptron. jemperors, an increasing tendency to 
insist on the inherent prerogatives of the Principate (such as 
till* censorial pow'er), and an attempt to invest Caesarism with 
an hereditary chiu-aeter, either by natural descent or by adop¬ 
tion. while the worship of the Divi. or deified Caesars, was made 
tlv' symbol of its continuity and legitimacy. The dynasty of 
Ve..p!»sian and his sons (Titus, a.d. 7t)-8i, Domilian, a.d. 81-967 
became extinct on the murder of the last named, whose high- 
hiinded treatment of the senate earned him the name of a tyrant; 
his successor. Nerv'a (a. 11. 96 98). opened the scries of “adop¬ 
tive " emperors (Trajan, A.u. 98-117, Hadrian, 117-38, 
Antoninus Pius, 138-61, Marcus Aurelius. 161-80) under 
w'hose rule the empire enjoyed a period ol internal tranquillity 
and good government. Its boundaries were extended by the 
subjugation of northern Britain (by Agricola, a.d. 78-84 ; see 
llKitAlN, S Roman), by the annexation of the districts included 
in the angle of the Rhine and Danube under the Flavian 
emperors, and by the con((uest of Dacia (the modern Transyl¬ 
vania) under Trajan (completed in a.d. 106). 'I’rajan also 
annexed Arabia Petraea and in his closing years invaded 
Parthia .and formed provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia 
and Assyria; but these conquests were surrendered by his 
successor, Hadrian, who .set himself to the task of consoli¬ 
dating the empire and perfecting its defences. To him is 
due the system of permanent limites or frontier fortifications, 
such as the wall which protected northern Uritain and the 
palisade which replaced the chain ot forts established by 
the Flavian emperors from the Rhine to the Danube.* The 
construction of these defences showed that the limit of 
expansion had been reached, and under M. Aurelius the 
tide began to turn. A great part of his reign was occupied 
with wars against the Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians, &c., 
whose irruptions seriously threatened the security of Ital)-. 
Henceforth Rome never ceased to be on the defensive. 
Qgg, Within the frontiers the levelling and unif)'ing 
Mtiamai process commenced by Augustus had steadily pro- 
tiupn- ceeded. A tolerably uniform provincial .system 
riaeu. poygred the whole area of the empire. The chent 
states had one by one been reconstituted as provinces, and even 
the government of Italy had been in many respects assimilated 
Smat provincial type. The municipal system had 

mttba spread widely ; the period from Vespasian to Aurelius 
maai- witnessed the elevation to municipal rank of on im- 
eipai mense number of communities, not only m the old 
tj'atam, py^^jnecs of the West, in Africa, Spain and Gaul, but 
in the newer provinces of the North, and along the line of the 
northern frontier; and everywhere under the influence of the 
central imperial authority there was an increasing uniformity 

1905). It is now generally admitted that Tacitus's picture is over¬ 
drawn. 

' On the limes imfirrii, see Pelham, " A Problem of Roman 
Frontier Policy " [Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1906), 
and Komemann, " Die neueste Limesforschung ’’ [Ktio, 1907. pp. 
7.t fi.). The limes connecting the Rhine with the Danube has been 
systematically excavated in recent years; for the results see Her 
. ePi>rgerfiMiniscik-riUtfcAt/.tni«r(Heidell>erg, 1894- ), and Der rdmiscAe 
XAms in usterreish (Vienna, 1900- ). 
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in the form of the local constitutions, framed and granted as 
they all were by imperial cdict.“ Throughout the 
empire again the extension of the Roman franchise at the 
was preparing the way for the final act by which 
Caracalla assimilated the legal status of all free-*”®*'"' 
born inhabitants of the empire," and in the west and north 
this was preceded and accompanied by the complete Roman¬ 
izing of the people in language and civilization. Yet, in spite 
of the internal tranquillity and the good government which have 
made the age of the Anlonines famous, we can delect signs of 
weakness. It was in this period that the centralization of 
authority in the hands of the princeps was completed; the “ dual 
control ” established by Augustus, which had been unreal 
enough in the ist century, was now, though not formally 
abolished, systematically ignored in practice. The senate 
ceased to be an instrument of government, and became an 
imperial peerage, largely compo.sed of men not qualified by 
election to the quaestorship but directly ennobled by the 
emperor.* The restricted sphere of administration left by 
Augustus to the old magistracies was still further narrowed ; 
their jurisdiction, for example, tended to pass into the hands 
of the Greek oflicers appointed by Faesar—the prefect of the 
city and the prefect of the guards. The complete organization 
of Caesar’s own administrative service, and its recognition as a 
stale bureaucracy, was chiefly the work of Hadrian, who took 
the secretaryships out of the hands of freedmen and entrusted 
them to procurators of equestrian rank." All these changes, 
inevitable, and in some degree beneficial, as they were, brought 
with them the attendant evils of excessive centralization. 
Though these were hardly felt while the central authority was 
wielded by vigorous rulers, yet even under Trajan, Hadrian and 
the Antonines we notice a failure of strength in the empire as a 
whole, and a corresponding increase of pressure on the imperial 
government itself. The reforms of Augustus had given free 
play to powers still fresh and vigorous. The ceaseless labours 
of Hadrian were directed mainly to the careful huslmnding of 
such strength as still remained, or to attempts at reviving it by 
the sheer force of imperial authority. Among the symptoms of 
incipient decline were the growing depopulation, especially of the 
central districts of the empire, the constant financial difficulties, 
the deterioration in character of the local governments in the 
provincial communities.'* and the increasing reluctance ex¬ 
hibited by all classes to undertake the now onerous burden of 
municipal office. 

It is to such facts a.s these that we must look in passing a 
final judgment on the imperial government, which Ls admittedly 
seen in its best and most perfect form in the Antonine period. 
In our review of the conditions which brought about the fall 
of the Roman Republic, we saw that the collapse of the city- 
state made Caesarism inevitable, since the extension of federal 
and representative institutions to a world-empire lay beyond 
the horizon of ancient thought. The benefits which Caesarism 
conferred upon mankind are plain. In the first place, the 
Roman world, which had hitherto not been governed in the 
true sense of the word, but exploited in the interests of a 
dominant clique, now received an orderly and efficient govern¬ 
ment, under which the frightful ravages of misrule and civil 
strife were repaired. The financial resources of the empire 
were husbanded by skilled and, above all, trained administrators, 
to whom the imperial service oflered a carriire jmverte aux 
talents; many of these were Greeks, or half-Greek Orientals, 
whose business capacity formed an invaluable asset hitherto 

* Marquardt, i. ij2 fi. ; cf. especially the leges Salpensanue et 
Mnlacitanae ; Bruns, Fonles Juris Romani (ed. 6, p. 142). 

’ Dio Ixxvii. 9 (A.D. 212). 

* For the use ot adlectw see Mommsen, SlaMsr. ii. 877. 

* ITt. Hadr. 21. Besides Hirschfeld’s Verwaltungsbeamten 
reference may be made to Ijebenam, Der Laufbakn der Procuratoren 
(Jena, 1886), and Schurx, De mutatianibus in imperio Romano 
ordinando ab imperatore Hadriano factis (Bonn, 1883). 

' This led to the appointment of the curatores and correelores in the 
2nd century. The younger Pliny was one of these imperial com¬ 
missioners. and his corresptmdence with Trajan throws much light 
on the condition of the provinces. 
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neglected. Augustus caused an official survey of the empire 
to be made, and a scientific censu.s of its resources was gradually 
carried out and from time to time revi.scd ; thus the balance 
of revenue and expenditure could be accurately estimated and 
adjusted, and financial stability was established. The system 
of tax-farming was gradually abolished and direct collection 
substituted; commerce was freexl from vexatious restrictions, 
and large customs-districts were formed, on whose borders 
duties were levied for revenue only. The government took 
even more direct measures for the en<xmragement of industry 
and especially of agriculture. The most remarkable of these 
were the “ alimentart' ’ institutions, originally due to .Nerva 


took toll of their wealthier fellow-citizens in the shape of public 
works, largesses, amusements, &r., until the resources at the 
disposal of the rich ran dry, the communities them.sclves in 
many cases became insolvent, and the inexorable claims of the 
centrid government were satisfied only In' the surrender of 
financial control to an imperial commissioner, 'llien the organs 
of civic life Irecame atrophied, |H<Iitical interesi died out, and 
the whole burden of administration, as well as that of defence, 
fell upon the shoulders of the bureaucracy, »l,ii li proved uncfjUAl 
to the task. 

In a world thus governed the individual was thrown more 
and more upon his own rcsourifs—the pursuit of wealth “ and 


and developed by succeeding emperors, t upital was julvancud ; pleasure, or the satisfaction of intellectual interests. Under 
at moderate rates of interest to Italian landowners on the 1 the rule of the Caesars much was done for education, julius 
security of their estates, and the profits of this sysiciu of laud- j Caesar bestowed Roman citizemship on “ leathers of the liberal 
banks were devoted to the maintenance and education of poor j arts ’’; Vespasian endowed professorships ol Greek and l.aliu 
children. The foundation of colonies for time-expired soldiers, i oratory at Rome and later emixirors, especially Antoninus 
who received grants of land on their discharge, contributed j Pius, extended the same benefits to the provinces. Local 
something to the formation of a well-to-do agricultural class; ' enterprise and munificence were also devoted to the aiuse ol 
and although the .>ystem was not successful in lower Italy, ' edueation ; we learn from the correspondence of the younger 

I’liny that public schools were founded in the towns of northern 
Italy. Itut though tliere was a wide diffusion of knowledge 
under the empire, there was no true intellectual progress. 
Augustus, it is true, gathered about him the most brilliant 
writers of his lime, and the debut of the new monarchy rxiincidid 
with the Golden Age of Roman literature ; but tliis was of briel 
duration, and the Ircginning of the Christian era saw the triumph 
of tlussieism and the fir.st steps in the decline which awaits all 


where economic decline coulil not be arrested, there can be 
no doubt that central and northern Italy, where the vine and 
olive were largely cultivated, and manuiacturiug industries 
sprang up. enjoyed a considerable measure ol prosperity. J'he 
extension of the Roman municip,al svstem to the protinees, 
and the walehtul care esereisi-d by the imperial government 
over the communities, together with the profuse liberality of 
the. emperors, which was imitated by the wealtbier citizens ol 
the towns, led to the creation ol a flouri.sliing mnnicipal life still 1 literary movements which look to the past rather than the 
evidenced b\ the remains which in districts such as Asia Minor | future. Political oratory could not exist under an absolute 
or Tunis slund in significant contrast with the desolation 1 ruler ; public life furnished no imspiring theme to poet or 
brought about by centuries ol barbaric rule. Mommsen ' I historian : and literature became didactic or imitative, while 
has, indeed, expressed the opinion that " if an angel of the Lord [ rhetoric degenerated into declamation. It is true tlmt for 
were to strike ihe balance whether the liomain ruled by Set erus j some time both literature and philo.sophy maintained an allianee 
Antoninus were governed with llie greater intelligence and the 1 with the old republican aristocracy and voiced the underourrent 
greater humanitv at that time or in the present day, whether i of opposition to the empire ; but Ixith had cciiscd to be irre- 

• M* „ _1* ._xf_1 _ Ja ..11.. 1-...1 . II..UU. 4Ka Uiirlrann Kic ril1«A /•ItiicuiriKITl 


civilization and national prosperity generally had since that j 
time advanced or retrograded, it is very doubtful vvliether the 
decision would prove in favour of the present.” 

But there is another side to the picture. The empire brought 
into being a new society and a new nationality, due to the 
fusion of Roman ideas with Hellenic culture, beside which 
other elements, saving only, as we shall see. those contributed 
by the Oriental religions, were insignificant. This new nation¬ 
ality grew in definition through the gradual disappearance of 
distinctions of language and manners, the assimilating influence 
of commercial and social intercourse, and the extinction of 
national jealousies and aspirations. But the cosmopolitan 
society thus formed was compacted of so many disparate 


concilable licforc the time of Hadrian, Under his rule classicism 
gave way to the archaism of which Pronto and Apuleius furnish 
the most notable examples, and which preferred Cato and 
Ennius to Cicero and Virgil. But this return to the past was 
not followed by any renewed creative energy. It was a con¬ 
fession of weakness and little more; and the widely diffused 
culture of the Antonine period, though outwardly brilliant, had 
no progressive energy and presented but a feeble resistance to 
the dissolving forces of barbarism. 

To strike the balance of loss and gain in the field of morals 
is an exceedingly difficult task. The denunciations of the 
satirists, especially of Juvenal, might lead us to believe that an 
appalling state of depravity existed in the society of the early 


elements that a common patriotism was hard to foster, and j empire; but satirists notoriously paint m giunng coloi^ 

* . . I r . .. lf.1_ .a _ A. _J ^Ka 


doubly hard when the autocratic system of government pre¬ 
vented men from aspiring to that true political distinction 
which is attainable only in a self-governing community. It 
is true that there was much good work to be done, and 
that much good work was done, in the service of the 
emperors; true, also, that the carriere ouverte aux lalcnls was 
in large measure realized. Distinctions of race were slowly 
but steadily effaced by the grant of citizen rights to provincials 
and by the manumission of slaves; and the career open to 
the Romanized provincial or the liberated slave might culminate 
in the highest distinctions which the emperor could bestow. 
In the hierarchy of social orders—senate, equites and plcbs — 
ascent was easy and regular from the lower grade to the higher; 
and the more enlightened of the emperors—especially Hadrian- 
made a genuine endeavour to giv^e a due share in the work of 
government to the various subject races. But nothing could 
compensate for the lack of self-determination, and although 
daring the first century and a half of imperial rule a flourishing 
local patriotism in some degree filled the place of the wider 
sentiment, this gi^ually sank into decay and became a pretext 
under cover of which the lower classes in the sev'eral communities 
* Provinces, i. p. 5. 


for literary effect, and whatever may be said of the morality 
of Rome-^which was probably no better and no worse thsm 
that of any cosmopolitan capital — there were sound and 
healthy elements in plenty amongst the population of Italy 
and the provinces. Doubtless the craving for amusement— 
especially for the shows of the amphitheatre and the chariot- 
races of the circus—infected the idle masses of the populace 
in Rome and the larger towns, and was fostered by the policy 
of despotism, which always aims at securing cltcap popularity 
with the proletariat; but the tendency of tihe time, not only in 
the higher ranks, but also amemgst humbler folk, was towards 
a broader humanity and a more serious view of lift and its 
problems. Greek philosophy, especially the Stoic system, 
in ordw to appeal to the practical Roman intelligent, found 
itself obliged to elaborate a rule of conduct, and in many 

• Immense fortunes were accumulated under the early empire, 
especially by imperial freedmen, such as PalUs, who is saw to have 
ixwsessed the equivalent of /s,000,000 sterling; and tUwe were 
instances ol extravagant luxury, which was imeouraged ,py N«ro. 
But we ace told that there was a return to simpler h%pitB of life 
under the Flavian dynasty. 

• Quintilian occupied the chair of Latin rhetoric, and received the 
Ornamenla consularia. 
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liouseliold' the philosopher, generally a Creek, played tlic part 
of a diroetor of conseience^. 'I'lic influence of these doctrines is 
shown in the humane provisions of the civil law as elaborated 
in the Antonine period, which did much to mitigate the lot of 
the slave and to smooth the process by which freedom might 
1 k' attained,^ Above all, a religious movement which drew its 
motive power not from Creek philosophy, but from Oriental 
mysticism, carried the human race far from its old moorings, 
and culminated in the triumph of Christianity, All the Eastern 
rult'i—whether of Cyhele, of Isis, of the Syrian liaalim or of 
tlie Persian Mithras—had this in common, that they promised 
to their adherents redemption from tlie cur.se of the flesh and a 
glorious immortality after death ; and this fact gave them an 
ii resistible attraction for the disillusioned and overburdened 
subjects of the emperors. The religion of Mithras, whose 
doctrines were specially suited to the military temperament, 
made its way wherever the armies of the empire were stationed, 
and seemed likely at one moment to become universal; but 
it was forced to yield to (!hristianity, which refused to tolerate 
any rival, faced tlie empire with a claim to absolute dominion 
in the spiritual sphere, and at length made that claim good 
(see Roman Kelicion; Mithras; Great Mother or the 
Cods). 

Marcus Aurelius died in 180, and the reign of his worthless son, 
Commedus (a.d. 180-9,^), was followed by a century of war 
and disorder, during which nothing but the stern rule 
tmpirt of soldier emperors saved the empire from dis.solutioP. 

The first and ablest of these was Septiniius Severus 
ISO 2 B 4 . ,)_ whose claims were disputed by (iodius 

Albinus in the West, and by Pes<;ennius Niger in the East; 
ill these .struggle's rival Roman forces, for the first lime since the 
aiccssion of V’espasian, exhausted each other in civil war.“ 
Hc\'crus emphasized strongly the military character of the 
Prineipatc ; he abstained from seeking confirmation for his 
authority from the senate, and deprived that body of most of 
the .share in the government which it still retained ; he assumed 
the title of proconsul in Rome itself, made the prefect of the 
guard the vicegerent of his authority, and heaped privileges 
upon the army, which, although they secured its entire devotion 
to liis family, impaired its efikieney as a %hting force and 1 
thus weakened Rome in face of the barbarian invader.^ He 
succeeded in founding a short-lived dynasty, which ended with 
the attempt of the virtuous but weak Alexander (222-35) ly 
restore the independence of the senate. This led to a military 
leacliun and the elevation of the brutal Muximinus, a Thracian 
peasant, to the throne. The disintegration of the empire was 
the natural result; for the various provincial armies put forward 
their commanders as claimants to the purple. A hundred ties 
bound them closely to the districts in which they were stationed : 
tlicir permanent camps had grown into towns, they had families 
and farms; the unarmed provincials looked to.them as their 
natural fus^octors, and were attached to them b)- bonds of 
intermarriage and by long intercourse. Now that they found 
thomsolves loft to repel Ity their own efforts the invaders from 
without, they reasonably enough claimed the right to ignore the 
central authority which was powerless to aid them, and to choose 
for 'tfaemacives imperatoris whom they knew and trusted. 
These “ tyrants.” as they were called when unsuccessful, sprang 
up in ever-increasing numbers, and weakened Rome’s power 
of resistance to the new enemies who were threatening her 
frontiers—the Alamanni and Franks, who broke through the 
(iernmn UMbs in 236; the Goths, who crossed the Danube in 
247, raided the Balkan provinces, and defeated and slew tlie 
emperor, Uocius, in >51, and the restored Persian kingdom of 

' rUe m,usacrc of the staves of PeUanius Secuudus, wlio had been 
murderoil 'hy sOmc person unknown (Tac. /♦««.’wv. 43), was, it is 
true, decreed by the senate ; but it was a highly uupoputar act, and 
i'i chiefly signincaat as showing that the senatocial aristacracy was 
out of harmony with the epiiit of the time. , 

‘ Oibbeta ted. Bnry), i. chap. v.; Schiller, CesrA. i. Kmseneit, i. 
(2)660. 

*'The common sokUer was now pormitted to marrv, aad ceased to 
Jlye in camp (Herodian iii. 8. 5). 
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the Sassanidac (sec Persia), whose rulers laid claim to all 
the Asiatic posses.sions of Rome and in 260 captured Antioch 
and made the emperor, Valerian, a prisoner. During the 
reign of Gallienus, the son of Valerian (260-68), the evil 
reached its height. The Central authority was para-j»,/fBay 
Ij sed; the Romanized districts beyond the Rhine Oa/Hsiiw, 
were irrevocably lost; the Persians were threatening 
to ovoTun the Eastern provinces; the Gotlis had formed a 
fleet of 500 .sail which harried Asia Minor and even Greece 
itself, where Athens, Corinth, Sparta and Argos were sacked; 
and the legions on the frontiers were left to repel the enemies 
of Rome as best they could. A provinci^ empire was 
established by M. Cassianius Latinius Postumus in Gaul and 
maintained by his successors, M. Piavonius Victorinus and 
C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus.'’ Their authority was acknowledged, 
not only in Gaul and by the troops on the Rhine, but by the 
legions of Britain and Spain ; and under Postumus at any rate 
(259- 69) the existence of the Gallic Empire was justified by 
the repulse of the barbarians and by the restoration of peace 
and security to the provinces of Gaul. On the Danube, in 
Greece and in Asia Minor none of the “pretenders ” enjoyed 
more than a passing success. In the Far East, the Syrian 
Odaenathus, prince of Palmyra ^ (ij-v.), though oflicially only 
the governor of the East (dux Orienlii) under Gallienus, 
drove the Persians out of Asia Minor and Syria, tbiamat 
recovered Mesopotamia, and ruled Syria, Arabia, ZtmUa 
Armenia, Cappadocia and Cilicia with all the inde- 
pcndcncc of a sovereign. Odaenathus was murdered 
in 266. His young son Vaballathus (Wahab-allath) succeeded 
him in his titles, but the real power was vested in his 
widow Zenobia, under whom not only the greater part of Asia 
Minor but even the province of Egypt was forcibly added to 
the dominions governed by the Palmyrene prince, who ceased 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 

Gallienus was murdered at Milan in 268, and after the Wief 
reign of Claudius II. (a.d. 268- 70), who checked the advance 
of the Goths, Aureliun (270-75) restored unity to 
the distracted empire. Palmyra was destroyed and fipg ^ ' 
Zenobia led a prisoner to Rome (in 273) and in the next uatty by 
year the Gallic empire came to an end by the surrender .Jir*®*”’ 
of Tetrieus. Aurclian, it is true, abandoned the pro¬ 
vince of Dacia, but the defence,s of the Danube were 
strengthened, and in 276 Probus repulsed the Franks and 
Alamanni, who had been pressing on the Rhine fronUer lor 
some forty years. Finally, Cams (282) recovered Armenia and 
Mesopotamia from the Persians and restored the frontier fixed 
by Septimius Severas. 

Although any serious loss of territory Irnd been avoided, 
the storms of the 3rd century had told with fatal effect upon the 
general condition of tlie empire. The “ Roman stut* 
peace ” hod vanished; not only the frontier lerri- 
lories, but the central districts of Greece, Ask Minor, 
and even Italy itself, liad suffered from the ravages at,iiu,M 
of war, and the fortification of Rome by Aureluui emiury. 
was a significant testimony to the altered condition of 
affairs. War, pkgue and famine liad thinned the peculation 
and crippled the resources of the provinces. On w sides 
land was mnning waste, cities and towns were decaying, and 
oommerce was paralysed. Only with the greatest difficulty 
were sufficient funds squeezed from the exhausted taxpayers 
to meet the increasing cost of the defence of the frontiers. The 
old established culture and civilization of tlie Mc^terranean 
world rapidly declined, and the mixture of barbaric mdeness 
with Orientid pomp and luxury which marked the raurt, even 
of the better emperors, such as Aurelian, was typical of ^e 
general deterioration, which -was accelerated by the growing 
praeffee of settling barboiians on lands witl^ the empire, 
aad of admitting them freely to service in the Roman 
turmy, 

* Gibtxwi, i. ehap. -x.; Mommsen, Pravincfs, i. 164 ; ScUHor, i. 
(3V827. 

‘ Gibbon, i. chap. x. ; Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 103; cf. Palmyra. 
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Pebiou II. : I'ke Dojiukate, a.d. 284-476.—(a) From the 
Acctssion oj Diocletian to the Death of Theodoeiuc {a.d. 284 -395). 

The work of fortifyinj; the empire alike against internal 
ntormu a! sedition and foreign invasion, bi^un by Aurulion and 
OioiitoKM Probus,w as completed by Diocletian and Constantine 
tt^im Great, whose system of government, novel a.s it 
appears at first sight, was in reality Uk: natural and 
ineviUble outcome of the history of Uie previous century.^ Its 
object was twofold, to give increased slabilit)- to the imperial 
authority itself, and to organise an efficient administrative 
Aunmu machinery throughout tlie empire. In tlie second year 
•ad of his reign Diocletian associated Maximian with him- 
Canarn. self colleague, and six years later (293) the hands of 
the two “ Augusti" were further strengthened by the pro¬ 
clamation of Constantius and Galerius ns “ Caesarcs.” Prece¬ 
dents for such an arrangement were to be found in the earlier 
history of the Principate -; and it divided the burdens and 
rc.sponsibilities of government, w'ithoul sacrificing the unity of 
the empire ; for, although to each of tlte Augusti and (iaesars a 
separate sphere was assigned, the Caesars were subordinute to 
the higher authority of the Augusti, and over all his three 
colleagues Diocletian claimed to exercise a paramount control. 
It also reduced the risk of a disputed succession by cstablishiikg 
in the two Cac.sar.s the natural successors to the Augusti. 
and it satisfied the jealous pride of the rival armies by 
giving them imperaiores of their own. The distribution of 
power between Diocletian and his colleagues followed tliose 
lines of division which tlie feuds of the previous century 
had marked out. The armies of the Rhine, the Danube anil 
of .Syria fell to the lot respwiively of Constantius, Galerius 
and Wocletian, the central districts of Italy and Africa to 
Maximian.^ 

In ‘the new .system ithe impcrkl authority was -finidly 
emancipated from all constitutional limitation and control and 
Aiitr»d repuWioan origin disappeared. 

eharmittr The emperors from Diocletuvn onwards were autocrats 
•ttht in theory as well as in practice. This avowed 
imptriai (jespotisiii Diocletian, iollowing in the steps of Aurcliun, 
aut '-r-round with all the pomp and majesty of 
Oriental monarchy. The final adoption of the title dominus, 
the diadem on the head, the robes of silk and gold, the replace¬ 
ment of the republican salutation of a fellow-citiaen by the 
adoring prostration even of the highest in rank tjefore their lord 
and master, were ail significant marks of tltc new regime.^ In 
t,»r»uiai hands ol tliis absolute ruler was placed the entire 
•ottcydf control of an eiabmratc administrative machin^. 
oiteit- Most of the old local and national distinctions, privi- 
tlaa. ^ libertios which had once flourished within 

the empire had already disappeared under the icveiling 
influence of imperial rule, and the process was now completed. 
Datrada- l^onian citiienship had, since the edict of Caracaiia, 
Mwt*r cea.scd tobe the privilege of a minority. Diooletian 
Italy and finally reduced Italy Rome to the level of the 
Kama. provinces: the provincial lamdstax and provincial 
government were introduce into Italy,‘ while Rome ceased to 


‘ Se« tlibbon f-od. Bury), U. chap. xvii. 158 h-: MarquarUt, 
Staatsi'erw. i. pp. 8t, 336. 337, U, 217 stq.: Madvia. Verf. d. Rom. 
Reir.hs, i. 585 ; BOcking, Nofilia difitilalum (Bonn, 1853); Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Invaders (ed. 2), bk. i. chap. xii.; Preuss, BieOeHan 
(Leipsig, 1869); Seeck, Untargadg der anliiiin WeU, vcls. i., ii. (1897- 
1902). 

> Momotsen, Sfaattrechl, ii. 1168 seq. Verus was associated wiUi 
Marcus Aurelius as Augustus; Severus gave the title to his two 
sons. The bestowal of the title " Caesar " on the destined successor 
dates tcom Hs/drion. Momnsen, ep. eel, 1139. 

' The diwisioD was as IoIIowb ^-Hi) Diocletiaa—Thrace, Egypt, 
Syda. Asia Minor ; (2) Maximian—luly and Africa : (3) Galerius- 
Inyricum and the Danube ; (4) Constantius—Britain, Gaul, Spain. 
See Gibbon, i. 354 ; Aurelius Victor, c. 39. ‘ 

A'Ato'eL Vtclor, 39; iEwtrDp..ia..26. 

* Marqusrdt, Slaatsverw. i. 233 B. Italy, together with Sictly, 
Sardinia and ’Corsica, was divided into 2^ .pioviaoiM. Each ibad-its 
ossa ffxneadr ; the^goramacs -weee. subject to tib* two mcariUltic. 
nrbis, vie. Ualiae), and they in turn to .the prelect of Italy, ssbose 
prefcctara, however, iaclntled as well Alam and Weetara IByricum. 


be even in name the seat of impetial .authDrity.” Throughout 
the whole area of the empire a uniform system of the tew 
adminiKlraiiun was established, the control of which admiata- 
was centred in tlie imperial palace.’ Between the civil teatira 
and military departments the separation was com- *i^**"‘ 
plotc. At the head of the former were the praetorian prelects/ 
next below lliem the vicarii, who had diargc of fltc 
dioceses; below ihuse again the governors of the separate 
provinces {pratsides, correctores, coHSulares).’’ under each ef 
whom was a host of minor officials. I’arallcl with this civil 
hicrarcliy was the serios of military officers, from the wagiftrs 
miltlum, the duces, and amiiles downwards.'" In both therm is 
the utmost possible subordination and division of authonily. 
The subdivision of provinces, begun by the emperors ol the 2nd 
century, was s)’slcmatically carried out l)y Diocletian, and 
each official, civil or military, was placed directly under tlo: 
orders ol a superior ; thus a continuous chain ol auUiority con¬ 
nected tlie emperor with the meanest official in his sert icc. 
Finally, the various grades in these two imperial services were 
carefully marked by the appropriation to each ol distinctive 
lilies, till- highest being that of iUustris, which wa.s confitutl to 
the prefects lutd to the military magislri and coimlet, and to Dim 
chief ministers." 

There can be little doubt that on the whole these rejbrma 
prolonged the existence ol the empire, by creating a machinery 
which enabled the stronger emperors to utilize effect- tuteeit 
ivcly all its available resources, and which even to some 
extent mode good the deficiencies ol wcoher rulers. «*»»■•• 
But in many points they failed to attain their ul’jacU 
Diocletian's division of the imperial authority among colleagues, 
subject to the general control ol llie senior Augustus, whs effectu¬ 
ally discredited by the twenty years of almost constant conflict 
which followed his own abdication (305-23). Constantine's 
partition of tlie empire eraung his three sons was not niore 
successful in ensuring tranquillity, and in the final division u( Uu; 
East and West between Vulens and Valentinian (364) the 
essential principle of Diocletian’s scheme, Utc maintenance of 
a single central authority, was abandoned. The “ tyrants,” 
the curse of the 3rd century, were far from unknown in the 4tK. 
The system, moreover, while it failed altogether to remove some 
of the existing evils, aggravated others. The already over- 
burdoned financial resources of tire empire were strained still 
further by the increased expenditure necessitated hy the substi¬ 
tution of four imperial courts for one, and by the multiplication 
in every direction of paid officials. The gigantic bureaucracy 
of rite 4tb century proved, in spite of its undoubted services, 
an intolerable weight upon the energies of the empire. 

Diocletian and Maximian formally abdicated their high office 
in 305. Nineteen years later Constantine I., the Great, the 
sole survivor of six rival emperors, united the whole cemetaa- 
empire under ;his own rule. Hie reign of fourteen «•» the 
years was marked by two events of first-rate import- 
ance,—the recognition of Christianity as the religion of tlie 

* The seats of government for Diocletian and his three colleagues 
were Mediolanum. Augusta Trcvikarum, Sinaiun, Mraomedia. 

' For these last, see Gibbon, ii. chap. xvii..p. 188; et. also Uotitia 
dtgntfafutii and Bdeking’s notes. 

* At,first the number of these varied and there was no fixed tlivisien 
of provinces between them; but by the close of the 4th century 
there were four prefectures, viz. Orieos, lUytionn, Italia, G«ilia,fte 
whieh must be added the prefecturesoi Rome and CoastaatuK^le. 
Sm Mommsen inHermtt, xxxvi. 204 ff. 

* There .were 12 dioceses and loj provinces ; cf., in addition to the 
authorities mentfoned above, BethnuBin-HolIWeg, OMI-'Rrtuei*, m.; 
Kuhn, Die dUMteeht und MegerUahe ffaefattung dee rdmiaeten 

: Stahl (1S77). 

‘•The army was com^tely;.remodelled,.,and the old f rontier 
garrisons (now caUed Linutanii\ were supplemented .'by a field toioe 
attached to the persons of rite Augusti ana CfieiBteB.’tmahenee'eiflfed 
Camidcdenui. The change sma acoompanied’tw tlie 'JUbdivMbit'tlf 
tboold fegicsuinto’uniteof abontiaooo.i»en. rRonthesornefesmotSoe 
Seeck, Untergang der ahtihen Welt, bk. iff. chap. v.; Mommsen in 
•H ermee , niv. 225 S. 

» The grades wisn aa ioUowt t sgnsffiM, i s pss fa W w ,' .Pltmaim. 
pfrleeHuimi, egregii. For tbe.other mtigaitt, om llMivff. M. uo.. 
and the NoHtia dignitalnm. 
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empire, and the building of the new caj)ital at Byzantium. 
gmgni. Ihe alliance which Constantine inaugurated between 
Mono/ the Christian church and the imperial government, 
MWM/' while it enlisted on the side of the state one of the most 
powerful of the new forces with which it had to reckon, 
imposed a check, which rvas in time to become a powerful one, 
on the imperial authority. The establishment of the new 
" City of Constantine ” as a second Rome paved the 
limp" way for the final separation of East and West by 
providing tbe former for the first time with a 
suitable seat of government on the Mo.sphorus. The 
death of Constantine in 337 was followed, us the abdication 
of Diocletian had been, by the outbreak of quarrels among 
rival Caesars. Of the three sons of C'onstantine who in 
.137 divided the empire between them, Constantine the 
eldest fell in civil war against his brother Constans; Con- 
stans himself was, ten years afterwards, defeated and slain 
by Magnentius; and the latter in his turn was in 353 van¬ 
quished by Con.stantine’s only surviving son Cons'tantius, 
Thus for the second time the whole empire w'as united 
j?/ “ member of the house of Constantine. 

■ But in 355 Constantins granted the title of Caesar to 
his cousin Julian and placed him in charge of (iaul, where 
the momentary elevation of a tyrant. .Silvanus, and still 
more the inroads of h'ranks and Alamanni, had excited alarm. 
But Julian’s suc<’esses during the next five years were .such 
as to arouse the jealous fears of Constantins. In order to 
weaken his suspected rival the legions under Julian in (Jaul 
were suddenly ordered to march eastward against the Persians 
lullmm I hey refused ; and when the order was re- 

l 6 l-tj. replied by proclaiming Julian himself emperor 

and Augustus. Julian, with probably sincere reluc¬ 
tance, accepted the position, but the death of' Constantins in 
361 saved the empire from the threatened civil war. Julian’s 
attempted restoration of pagan and in especial of fltllenic 
worships had no more permanent effect than the war which he 
■ourageously waged against the multitudinous abuses which 
:md grown up in the luxurious court ot Constantins.* But his 
vigorous administration in (iaul undoubtedly cheeked the 
barbarian advance across the Rhine, and postponed the loss 
.)f the Western provinces ; on the contrary, his campaign in 
Persia, brilliantly successful at first, ended in his own death 
f3f>3), and his successor, Jovian, immediately sur- 
rendered the territories beyond the Tigris won by 
Diocletian seventy years before. Jovian died on the 
17111 of February 364 ; and on the 26th of February Valentinian 
va/M- was acknowledged as emperor of the anny at Nicaea. 
tiaima In obedience to the wish of the soldiers that he should 
1*4 TS. associate a colleague with himseK, he conferred the 
DivJsioa ****'.' Augustus upon his brother Volens, and the 

iliht division of the empire was at last effected,—Valen- 

tmpin, tinian became emperor of the West, Valens of the East. 

Valentinian maintained the integrity of the empire 
antil his death (in 375), which deprived the weaker Valens of 
Vai«», a trusted counsellor and ally, and was flawed by a 
tu It. serious crisis on the Danube. In the Goths, 
•/ hard pressed by their new foes from the ca.stward, the 
itoOMAa. Huns, sought and.obtained the protection of the Roman 
Empire. They were transported across the Danulie and settled 
in Mmsia, but, indignant at the treatment they received, they 
rose in arms against their protectors. In 378 at Adrianople 
Valens was defeated and killed, and, the victorious Goths ad¬ 
vanced eastward to the very walls of Constantinople. Once 
more, however, the danger passed away. The skill and tact 
r*M- of Theodosius, who had been proclaimed emperor of 
tmtmi,, the East by Gratian,* conciliated the Goths j they 
in M. granted an allowance, and in large numbers 

entered the service of the Roman emperor. The remaining 

* In especial against the overweening influence of the eunuchs, an 
influence at once greater and more pernicious than even that of the 
Imperial Ireedmea ill the days of Claudius. 

■ *The son of Vakntuian and ruler of the West. 


yeans of Theodosius s reign (382-95) were mainly engrossed 
by the duty of upholding the increasingly feeble authority of 
his western colleague against the attacks of pretenders, Maxi- 
mus, the murderer of Gratian (,383), was at first recognized bv 
Iheodosius as Cae.sar, and left in undi.sturbed command of 
Gaul, Spam and Britoin ; but, when in 386 he proceeded to 
oust Valentinian II. from Italy and Africa, Theodosius marched 
westward, crushed him, and installed Valentinian as emperor 
of the West. In the very next vear, however, the murder of 
Valentinian (392) by Arbogitst, a Frank, was followed bv tbe 
appearance of a fresh tyrant in the person of Eugenius, a 
domestic officer and nominee of Arbogast himself. OMtion 
Once more Theodosius marched westward, and near itt 
Aquilcia decisively defeated his opponents. But •"Pi'* 
his victory was quickly followed by his own illness 
ftnd death ( 395 )t the fortunes of East and West 
passed into the care of his two sons Arendius and 
Honorius. 

(b) From the Death of Theodosius to the Extinction oi the 
Western Empire ( 395 -^ 76 ) —Through more than a century 
from the accession of Diocletian the Roman Empire 
iiad succeeded in holding at bay the swarming hordes 
of barbarians. But, though no province had yet 
been lost, as Dacia had been lost in the century before, and 
though the frontier lines of the Rhine and the 'Danube were 
still guarded by Roman forts and troops, there were signs in 
plenty that a catastrophe was at hand. 

From all the writers who deal with the 4th century wc have 
one long series of laments over the depression and misery of 
the provinces.® To meet the increased expenditure _ 
necessary to maintain the legions, to pay the hosts of 
officiids, and to keep up the luxurious splendour of pnviaete 
the imperial courts, not only were the taxes raised ■*'* 
in amount, but the most oppressive and inquisitorial 
methods were adopted in order to secure for the imperial 
treasury every penny that could be wrung from the wretched 
taxpayer. The results are seen in such pictures as that 
which the panegyrist Eumenius'* draws of the state of 
Gaul (306 12) under Constantine, in the accounts of the 
same province under Julian fifty years later, in those given 
by Zusimus curly m the 5th century, and in the 
stringent regulations of the Theodosian code, dealing with 
the assessment and collection of the taxes. Among the 
graver symptoms (f economic ruin were the decrease of popu¬ 
lation, which seriously diminished not only the number of 
taxpayers, but the supply of soldiers for the legions ; “ the 
.spread of infanticide ; the increase of waste lands whose owners 
and cultivators had fled to escape the tax collcctcr; the de¬ 
clining pro.spcrity of the towns ; and the constantly recurring 
riots and msurrections, both among starving peasants, as in 
Gaul,® and in populous cities like Antioch.’ The distress was 
aggravated by the civil wars, by the rapacity of tyrants, such 
as Maxentius and Maximus, but above all by the raids of the 
bubarians, who seized every opportunity afforded by the 
dissensions or incapacity of the emperors to cross the frontiers 
and harry the lands of the provincials. Constantine (306-12), 
Julian (356-60) and Valentinian I. (364-75) hod each to 
give a temporary breathing-space to Gaul by repelling the 
Franks and Alamanni. Britain was harassed by Piets and 
.Scots from the north (367-70), while the Saxon pirates swept 
the northern seas and the coasts both of Britain and Gaul. 
On the Danube the Quadi, Sarmatae, and above all the Goths, 
poured at intervals into the provinces of Pannonia and Moesia, 
and penetrated to Macedon and Thrace. In tbe East, in 
addition to the constant border feud with Persia, we hear of 
ravages by the Isaurian mountaineers, and by a new enemy, 
the Saracens.* 

• E. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire 
(and ed., i^). 

• Eamenius. Panag, Vet. vii. * Gibbon ii. Z79. 

• For theBagaudae, see Jung, D<» romanisc^n Landsehaften. p. 264, 
where the authorities arc given. 

’ In 387; Hodgkin i. 483. • Amm. Marc. xiv. 4, 
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Evtn more oniiiiuu.s ol coming danger was tlic extent to 
winch the Iiuropeari half of lire ci-’pire was becoming barbarized. 

The policy which had been inaugurated by Augustus 
himself of settling Irarbarians within the frontiers 
had been taken up on a larger scale and in a more 
systemalic way by the Illyrian emperors of the 3rd 
century, and was continued by their successors in 
the 4th. In Gaul, in the provinces south of the Danube, even in 
Macedon and Italy, large barbarian settlements had been made 
—Theodosiui. in particular distinguishing hintself by his liber¬ 
ality in this respect. Nor diti the barbarians admitted 
during the 4th century merely swell the class of half- 
servile coloni. On the contrary, they not only constituted 
to an increasing extent the strength of the imperial forces, 
but won their way in ever-growing numbers to posts ol 
dignity and importance in the imperial service. Under 


and Alaric marched to the siege and sack of Rome (410).* 
His death followed hard on his capture of Rome. Two 
years later (412) his successor Ataulf led the Visi- jr*» 
goths to find in Gaul the lands which Alaric had vhigmUn 
sought in Italy. It is characteristic of the anarchical 
condition of the west that Ataulf and his Goths should 
have fought fur Honurius in Gaul against the tyrants,' 
and in Spam against the Vandals, Suebi and Atani; and 
it was with the consent of Honurius that in 419 Wallia, 
who had followed Ataulf as king of the Visigoths, finally 
settled with his people in south-western Gaul and founded 
the Visigothic monarchy.® 

It was about tlie same period that the accomplished fact 
of the division of Spain between the three barbarian tribes of 
Vandals, Suebi and Alani was in a similar manner vaaaato 
recognized by the paramount authority ol the emperor sutU 


Gonstantinc the palace was crowded with Franks.' Julian ] of the west." These peoples had crossed the Rhine 
led Gothic troop.s against Persia, and the army with , at the time when Alaric was making his first attempt 
which Theodosius defeated the tyrant Maximus (388) ' on Italy. A portion of tlie host led by Kadagaisus* 


contained large numbers of Huns and Alans, as well as of 
Goths. The names of Arbogast, Stilicho and Rufmus arc 
sufficient proof of the place held by liarbarians near the 
emperor’s person and in the control of the provinces and 
legions of Rome ; and the relations of Arbogast to his nominee 
for the purple, Eugenius, were an anticipation of those which 
existed between Riciraer and the emperors of the latter half 
of the 3th century. 


actually invaded Italy, but was cut to pieces by StiliciM 
near Florence (405); the rest pressed on through Gaul, crossed 
the Pyrenees, and entered the us yet untouclied province of 
.Spain. 

Honorius died in 423. With the single exception of Britain,* 
no province had yet formally broken loose from the empire. 
But over a great part of the west the authority of the omm h 
emperors was now little more than nominal ; through- HoBntm, 

. . .X . r X 1** - 1 I I • 


It was by barbarians already settled within the empire that out the major part of Gaul and in Spain the liarbarians 
the first of the series of attacks which finally separated the | Imd .settled, and barbarian states were growing up which 


western provinces from the empire and set up a bar- 
’’"I" Italy were made, and it was in men of 
' Ixu bariun birth that Rome found her ablest and must 
successful defenders. The Visigoths whom Alaric led into 
Almrtc It“ly settled south of the Danube as the 

madibt allies of the empire sim e the ucce.ssiun of Theodosius. 
''*•***'*•• But, like the Germans of the days of Caesar, 
they wanted land for their own, and Alaric himself aspired to 
raise himself to the heights which had been reached before him 
by the Vandal Stilicho at Ravenna and the Goth Rufmus 
at Constantinople. ’Hie jealousy which existed lietween the 
rulers of the western and eastern empires furthered his plans. 
In the name of Arcadius, the emperor of the east, or at least 
with the connivance of Arcadius’s minister Rufinus, he occupied 
the province of Illyricum, and from thence ravaged Greece, 
which, according to the existing division of provinces, lielonged 
to the western empire. Thenco in 396 he retreated before 
Stilicho to Illyricum, with the command of which he was now 
formally invested by Arcadius ; he thus gained a base of opera¬ 
tions against Italy,* In 400 he led his people, with their wives 
and families, their wagons and treasure, to seek lands for 
themselves south of the Alps, But in this first invasion he 
penetrated no farther than the plains of Lombardy, and after 
tne desperate battle of Pollentiu (402 or 403) he slowly with¬ 
drew from Italy, his retreat being hastened by the promises 
of gold freely m^e to him the imperial government. Not 
until the autumn of 408 did Alaric again cross the Alps. 
.Stilicho was dead; the barliarian troops in Honorius’s service 
laid been provoked into joining Alaric by the anti-Teutonk 
policy of Honorius and his ministers, and Alaric marched un¬ 
opposed to Rome. The paymeiit of a heavy ransom, however, 
saved the city. Negotiations followed between Alaric and 
the court of Ravenna. Alaric’s demands were moderate, 
but Honorius would gr^t neither lands for his people nor Uie 
honourable post in the imperial service whicli he asked fur liim- 
self. Once more Alaric sat down before Rome, and the citizens 
were forced to agree to his terms. Attalus, a Greek, the prefect 
of the city, was declared Augustus, and Alaric accept the 
post of commander-in-chief. But after a few mont^ Alark 
formally deposed Attolus, on account of his incapacity, and 
renewed his offers to Honorius. Again they were declined, 

*' Amm. Marc, xv. 5 . 

' Hodghin op. cU, i. tki. 


recognized the supremacy of the emperor, but were in all 
es.sentials independent of his control. 

The long reign of Valcntinian III. (423-55) is marked by 
two events of first-rate importance—the cun(|uest of Africa by 
the V'andals" and the invasion of Gaul and Italy by vafea. 
Attila. The Vandal .settlement in Africa was (;lo.sely timimulu,, 
akin in its origin and results to those of the Visi- *>*-**• 
gotlis and of the Vandals themselves in Gaul and 
Spain. Here, as there, the occasion was given by camomtmt 
the jealous quarreb of powerful imperial ministers. e^A/lrle*. 
The feud between Boniface, count of Africa, and Aetius, the 
“ master-general ” or “ count of Italy,” opened the way to 
.■\frica for the Vandal king Gaiseric (Genseric), as that between 
Stilicho and Rufinus bad before set Alaric in motion west¬ 
ward, and as the quarrel betweim the tyrant Constantine and 
the ministers of Honorius Iwd paved the way for the Vandals, 
Suebes and .\lans into Spain. In this case, too, land-hunger 
was the impelling motive with the barbarian invader, and in 
Africa, as in Gaul and Spain, the invaders’ acquisitions were 
confirmed by the imperial authority which they still professed 
to recognize. In 429 Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, crossed 
with his warriors, their families and goods, to the province 
ol Africa, hitherto almost untouched by the ravages of war. 
Thanks to the quarrels of Boniface and Aetius, their task 
was on easy one. The province was quickly overrun. In 
435 '* a formal treaty secured them in the possession of a 
large portion of the rich lands which were the granary of 
Rome, in exchange for a payment probably of corn and oil. 
Carth^e was taken in 439, and by 440 the Vandal kingdom 
was finnly established. 

'For the treatment of Rome by Alaric, see Hodgkin i. 798; 
Gibbon iii. jzi ; Ranke iv. 246. Allowance must be made 
for the exaggerations of the ecclesiastical writers. 

* For thew tyrants, see Freeman in the Ktu. Hitt. Jitp, i. 33-86. 

* The capitaf of the new state was Tolosa (Toulouse). 

* Jnng, hit Romanischtn Landteha/tm, 73 seq. 

’ For the connexion between liis movement and those of 
Alaric and of the Vandals, sec Hodgkin i. 711; Gibbon iii. 
202 seq. 

* Tite Roman troops were withdrawn from Britain by Constantine 
in 407 ; Mommsen, Chnm. nan. i. 463. 

* iiodgkin voi. it. bk. iii. chap. ii.; Gibbon ii. 400 sqq.; Jung 1B3. 
The leading ancient authority Is Procopius. See Ranke tv. (2) z8.4: 
Papencordt, Goteh. i. Vandtl. Htrriek^ in Afrittt, 

'• Prosper 659; Ranke iv. (i) 282. 
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Eh'vtii)I'nrs later (451) Attila invaded Gaul.but thi.s IIunni.-.Ii 
movement was in a variety of ways different from tho.sc of the 
Atilla Visigoths and Vandals. Nearly a century laid passed 
amitbo since the Hun.s first appeared in Europe, and drove the 
Hoot. Goths III seek shelter within the Roman lines. Attila 
was now the ruli r of a gi'cut empire in central and northern 
Europe and. in addition to his own Huns, the German tribes 
along the Rhine and Danube and far away to the north owned 
him as king. He c:onfronted the Roman power a.s an equal; and. 
unlike the Gothic and Vandal chieftains, he treated with the 
emperors of cast and west as an independent sovereign. His 
••idvanee on Gaul and Italy threatened, not the establishment 
of one more Imrbaric chieftain on Roman soil, but the sub- 
jugatiun of the civilized and Christian West to tlie rule of a 
hcalheu and semi-barbarous conqueror. Rut the Visigoth^ 
in Gaul. ('hri.stiun and already half Romanized, rallied to the 
aid ol the empire against a common foe. Attila. 
CbUom. Chiilons* by Aetius, withdrew into Pannonia 

{451). In the next year he overran Lombard)', but 
penetrated no farther south, and in 45.4 he died. With the 
murder of Valcntinian III. (455) tlie western branch of the 
house of Tlu-odosius came to an end, and the next twenty 
years witnessed the accession and deposition of nine em 
perors. 

Under the three-months’ rule of Maximus, the Vandals under 
Gaiscric invaded Italy and .sackedRome. From 45(1-72 the actual 
ruler of Italy was Ricimer, the Suebe. Of the four 
emperors whom he placed on Uie throne. Majorion 
(457-61) alone played any imperial part outside 
Italy.- Ricimer died m 472, and two years later a 
Pannonian, Orestes, attempted to fill his place. He 
deposed Julius Nepos and proclaimed as Augustus 
his own son Romulus. But the barbarian mercenarie.s 
in Italy determined to secure for themselves a position 
there such as that which their kinsfolk had won in 
Gaul aud .Spain and Africa. Their demand for a third 
ol tlie lands of Italy was refused by Orestes," and they instantly 
rose in revolt. On the defeat and death of Orestes they pro¬ 
claimed their leader, Odoacer the Rugian,'' king of Italy. Rom- 
Rmaaiuo tilus Augustulus laid down his imperial dignity, and 
Autraa- the court at Constantinople was informed that there 
taluM. uo lunger an emperor ol the West.® 

The instidkUion of a barbarian king m Italy was tlie 
satural climax of the changes which had been taking place 
in the West throughout the 5th century. In .Spain, 
Africa barliarian (^chains were alreody 
established as kings. In Italy, for the lost twenty 
yiears, Ukc real power had been wielded by a barliorian officer. 
Odoacer, when he decided to dispense with the nominal authority 
of an emperor of the West, placed Italy on the same level of 
independence with tlte neighbouring provinces. But the old 
ties with Rome were not severed. The new king of Italy 
formally recognized the supremacy of the one Roman emperor 
at Constantinople, and was insested in return with the rank of 
‘‘ patrician,” which had been held before himlBy Aetius and 
Ricimer. In Italy too, as in Spain and Gaul, the laws, the 
administrative system and the language remauied Roman.® 
But the emancip.ation of Italy and the Western provinces fn»n 
direct im|)erial control, which is signalized by Odoocer’s acces¬ 
sion, has riglitly been regarded as marking the opening of a new 
qxich. It made possible in the Wpt the development of a 
Romano-German civjlizatiw; it facilitated the growth of 
hew and disUnct states and nationalities; it gave a new impidse 
‘ For the battle ol Ciiakms, snw Gibbon iv. 464 ; Hodgkin ii. 124 
n. 6,14J, wliere the topography is discusHed. 

' Majorian was the last Roman emperor who appeared in person in 
Spain and-Caul. 

' Hodgkin ii. 420. 

'^The natianality of Odoacer is a disputed point. Hodgkin ii. 
516 : Ranke iv. (i) jji. 

• ' OiMion iv. 50 seq. tlw-authority for the embassy to Seno is 
hfatchwi (MUHw; Fmgm. Htsf. &r. Iv. 119). 

, ‘Gibbon iv. S4'Seq.; }uaf 66 seq.; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 
^ RdtiAN Law. 


to the influence of the Christian church, and laid the foundations 
of the power of the bishops ol Rome. 
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Valentinian III. 
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.Anthemius. 

Olybrius. 
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Julius Nepos. 
Romulus Augustulus. 


Theodosius I. 

,411.4. Arcadiiis. 


408. Theodosius II. 
450. Marcian. 

457. Leo 1 . 


474. Leo II. 


(H. F. P. ; H. S. J.) 

.AuTHoRiiifcs.—I. Uei’UBlican Psriod : Ancienl Sources.—The 
writing of history, like other branches ol literature, was a late 
growth amongst the Romans, and it is very difficult to determine 
how far authentic records were preserved of the earlier republican 
period. It suuius that the calendars issued yearly by the (mntiiices 
anil posted oil the Walls ol the Regia were inscribed with brief 
nolicesofimportatitevcnts("dignamcnioratu . . . domimiUtiaeque 
terra marique gesla per singnlos dies," Serv. Ad Aen. i. 373); 
tliese tabulae were preserved and edited ui 80 tiooks by P. Uucius 
bcaevoia {potUifex maatmus, 130-?] 14 a.c.) under the name of 
Annalcs Maximi. The Commeiilarii preserved in the archives of 
the various priestly colleges and official boards {e.g. consuls and 
censors), which appear to have consisted mainly of instructions 
os to official procedure, doubtless furniMied historical material in 
the sliape of precedents and decisions. It is hard tp say Jiow much 
oi tills documentary evidence survived the burning ol Rome by 
the Cauls ; the fact that (he earliest solar eclipse mentioned in the 
A nnahs Maximi was that of the yth of June, 331 b.c., casts doubt 
on the completeness of the earlier rccoras. 

Many modem aoltolars have suppoMd that these imeagee official 
record? were supplemented by—(a) ^pular poetry, more .or less 
legendary in content; (8) family cnronicles, the substance of 
which was worked up into the funeral orations (Imdationes funebres) 
pronounced at the grave of distingBlshed Romans. The existence 
of the former class of documents is. Iinwever, quite unsupported 
by evidence; as to familjy traditioo, ike. cauiwt say more thaii 
that it has probably ItR ^ deposit in the accounts of republican 
history handed down to us, ana Caused (he exploits of the inembers 
of iihistcious bouses to beoaaggeratsd in importance. 

betting aside the worfca of Greek biatariAns srfw ^eidentafly 
touched.on RpmaA .attain, such,as HfrroRynuu .pf jCMndia, who 
wrote of the wars of Pyrrhus as a contemporary, and Timaeus of 
Taurumenium (r. 345-2503.0.), who treoted'of the history of Sicily 
and the West down to.ayu B.o.,'tlii»sailtiHt.’«Titers on Roman history 
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were Q. Fabius Pictor ' and L. Cincius Alimentua, who lived diirinj? 
■the Second Punic War and wrote in Greek. We are told by l)ionysui« 
that they treated the earlier history snmmariiy. but wrote more 
■fully of their otvn times. They were followed in their use of the 
Greek language by C. Acilius (introduced a Greek emliasay to the 
senate. 155 B.c.) and A. Postumius Albinus (consul, 151 n.c.). In 
the meantime, however, M. Porcius Cato the lilder (234-140 n c.), 
the leader of the n.atioual party at Rome and a vigorous opponent 
of Greek influence, had treated of Roman untiqnities in hts Origin,’t. 
This work was not purelv annalistic, but treated of the cthnograptw 
and customs of tlte Itaitan peoples, &c. Cato founded no school 
of antiquarian research, but his use of the laitin language as the 
medium of ’historical writing was followed by the annalists of the 
Graechan periotl, I,. Cassius Hemina, L. Calpurnius Piso (consul. 

I tt 8.C.), C. Seniproiiius Tuditanus (consul, 129 B.C.), Cn. Gellitis. 
Vennonlus, C. Fannius (consul, 122 n.c.), anil L. Caelius Autipatir.' 
By these writers some attempt was made to apply canons of criticism 
to the traditional accoiinls of early Roman history, but they did j 
little more than rationalize the more obviously mythical narrative.s ; | 
they also followed Greek literary models and introduced speeches. 
&c.. for artistic effect. Where they wrote as eonteinporanes. 
however, e.g. Fannins in his account of the Gracchan moveinetil, 
their works were of the highest value. Ahoul the liegimting of 
this period Polybius (y.e.) had piiblisheil his history, which originally 
embraced the period of the Punic wars, and was altcrwards con¬ 
tinued to I4fi n.c. tils inlliieiicc was not fully exerted upon Uomau 
historians until the close of the 2nd and early |>art of the 1st century 
n.c.. when a school of writers arose who treated history with a 
practical purpose, endeavouring to trace the motives of action and 
to point a moral for the edilication of tiu-ir readers. To this school 
belonged Semproiiius Asidliu, Claiuliiis Quadrigarius, Valerius 
Antias and C. Liciiiius Macer (d. 66 B.c.). Their writings were 
diffuse, rhetoncul and inaccurate ; Livy complains of the gross 
■ exaggerations of Valerius (whom he followed blindly in his earlier 
books), and Macer seeniR to have drawn much of lus inateriaf from 
sources of very doubtful authenticity. Contemporary history was 
written by Cornelius Sisennu (119-67 B.c.), and llie work of Polybius 
was continued to 86 b.c. by the Stoic Posidonius (r. 1,15-45 n.c.), 
a man of encyclopaedic knowledge. From the Gracchan period 
onwards the memoirs, speeches and correspoudeucc of ilistingiiisbed 
statesmen were often published ; of these no Hpeeimens aie extaiil 
until wo come to the Ciceronian period, when the Speeches ami Letters 
of Cicero (i/.v.) and the Commentaries of Julius Caesar (y.e.)—the 
latter continued to the close of the Civil War by other Iiauds—furnish 
invaluable evidenee for the history of their times. We (lussess 
examples of historical pamphlets with a strong party colouring in 
Sallust’s tracts on the Jugurtbinc War and the consi>irai-y ol Catiline. 
Daring the same period Roman anti()uitics, geneaJogy, clironologi’, 
&c.. were exhaustively treated by M. Terentius Varro (11O-27 n.c.) 
(y.D.) in bis Antii/mliUcs (in 41 books) and other works. Cicero's 
friend, M. Pani|x>nius Atticus, also compiled a clironological table 
which was widely used, and Cornelius Nepos (i/.i'.) wrote a series of 
historical biographies which have come down to us. 

In the Augustan age the materials accumulated by previous 
generations were worked up by compilers whose works arc in some 
cases preserved. The work of Livy (q.v.) covered the history of 
Rome from its fouodation to 9 n.c. in 142 books; of lliesc only 
35 are preserved in their entirety, while the contents ol the rest 
are known in outline from an epitome (jiertochae) and from the 
compendia of Floriis and later authors. Diodorus Siculus (y.e.) 
of Agyrium iii Sicily followed the earlier annalists in the sections 
of his Universal History (down to Caesar) which dealt with Roman 
affairs; Dionysius ol Halicarnassus (q.v.), in his Roman Arckaeology 
(published in 7 b.c.), treated early Roman history in a more ambitious 
and rhetorical style, witk greater fulness than Livy, whose work he 
seems to have used. Universal histories were also written in the 
Augustan by Nicolaus of Damascus, a frotegioi Herod the Great, 
and TrognsPompeiiis, whose work is known to us from tlie epitome 
of Justin (and century a.d.). Juba, the learned king of &Iaurutaniu 
installed by Augustus, wrote a History of Rome as wcU as antiquarian 
works. Strabo (q.v.), whose Geqgri^hy is extant, was the aiitiior 
of a continuation of Polybius’s history (to 27 n.c.). The learning of 
the time was enslirinetl in the encyciopaedia at Verrius Ffaccus, of 
whicli we possess part ofiFestus'g abridgment,(and cautury a.d.). 
together with an Epitome .pf Festus by Paulus Diactmus (few/’. 
Charlemagne). An,afficial list of theconspis and otherehief magis¬ 
trates of the republic was inscribed on the walls of the Regia 
(rebuilt 36 B.C.). tollowetl somewhat later by aAtmilar listof friww- 
pkatores ; the former of these is known as ithe Fapti .Ciapitoliiii. 
(CJ.J., 1 .*, iisqi].), since the frwmsnts which.Jsave been recovered 
arc preserved in the Palace of ,the Conservator! on the Capitol. 
TlieForumof Augustus toeRoME,section AircAaro/ogyJsrasdocorated 
with statues of famous Romans, on the bassa Of'Whieh wcreiiaacribed 
shortoccounts of their. exploits ; 'aomecd these eh>gi« gre preserved 
(ei. Ilossan, /ewer. fM. wf. SO WIi)’ 

/Amof^gat writers of the iraperwl,period who defdt with reptlblicao 

*'Forthese writers see further under AttNAhiata and l.tv.Yk 

|•>Ca•titta's week dealt only with ih«.Seoand<PwMCitKw. 
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: history the most important arc VclWius Paterculus, whose Com- 
iieiuliinn of Roman history was published in A.u. 30 ; Flularch 
(c. A.D. 4.5-125), in whose biographies much contemporary malerial 
was worked u|i; .\ppian, wlio wrote under the Antonines and 
deaciibed th.- uars of the repubUe under geugiaphical headings 
((lartly preserved) and the civil wars in five books, and Dio Caasius 
(f. infra), of whose history only that portion wliiili deals with events 
from (19 n.c. onwaids is extant. The dale of Granins Licitiiamis, 
whose fragments throw light on the caiUer civil wais, is not ocrlaiii. 

The evidence of inscriptions (q.v.) and coins (q.v.) begins lo be of 

I value during the 150 years of the republic. A series of laws and 

' .SVtiafus consuUa (beginning with the SeitaJus consuUum ie Baccliaiia- 
Itl'US, i8(j B.c.) tlu-ows light on constilulional questions, wliile the 
coins struck from about lyo b.c. onwards bear t^^pcs illustrative 
of the traditions preserved by the familks to which the nmstcis 
of the mini (/fjwri mo««frtfc.(l belonged. 

Modern Aiitiiobities. —Tlie piincipksof historical ciilicLsnimay 
be said lo have been formulated by Giauibattislii \'ico (17.t’.), wh^ 
principi di setenza nueva were published in 1725. The credibility 
ol the traditional account of Roman republican history was called 
in (piestioii by louis de Beaufort (Disserlalion sur I'incerliludc des 
cinq premiers sihles de I'histoire rontaine, 17 (S) ; but the modern 
critiral movement dates from Niebuhr, two vnlumrs of whose 
Rdmische GeschiclUe appealed in 1811-12 (tlic third was published 
after his death in 1832. his lectures in 18411), Tlie early hislory of 
Rome was fully trialed by N'kbuhr's follower, F. C. A. Scliwigler, 
whose Romtsclie Geschichte in 3 vols. (1853-58) was contimied lo 
327 B.c. by O. Clason (vols. 4 and 5.1873-76). .\ri action against the 
nep;ative criticism of N'iebulu: was headed by J. Rubiiio, who showed 
in his UnleisHchungen uher rdmisihe (’erpissung und GeschiftHe 
(1830) that the growth of the Runiait constitution might be traced 
with some approach to ccilauily by the analj'sis of institutions. 
It was left for Thootlor Mommsen (Kumische Geschichte, ist cd., 
*854-36; Eng. trails, new ed. in 5 vols., 181(4; RomischeForschnngen, 
18(14-71); Rdmtsches Utaatsrccht', 1st cd., 1872-7J [in the Hand- 
buck der rumtscheii Alterthtinier, begun by Uecker m 1843 and con¬ 
tinued under the supi't''*8io» of Marquardl]; Riimisches Strafrecht. 
i8yy, and many other works) to reduce Roman constitutional 
history lo a science. Mommsen substituted for the detailed 
criticism ot the traditional narrative a picture of the growth of 
Italian civilization based on linguistic, literary and monumental 
evidence. W. Iluic (Rdmische Ceschnhte. 8 vols., 1868-90) dealt 
more fully with the course of events as related by ancient historians. 
L. Lange’s Rdmische Alterthiimer (1850-71), j vols., treated con¬ 
stitutional history in a narrative form. In more recent times 
Eduard Meyer lias triated ol early Italian history in liis Geschichte 
des Allerthums, vols ii.-v, (1893-1902); and Etlorc Pais, in his 
Starui di Roma, vols. i.-ii. (1898-99), has subjected the narratives 
of Roman history down to the Samnile wars to a searchmg and in 
many cases exaggerated criticism. Dc Sanctis, hi his Sloria dei 
Romani (2 vols,, 1907) (down to the cslablisliment of the Roman 
hegemony in Italy), combines radical criticism oif tradition with 
a constructive use of arcliacological and other evidence. Heitland's 
Roman Republic (3 vols., tyog) is a fresh and independent work. 
The last century ol the republic has been Uie subject of many works 
(see reff. in text and biographical articles). W. Drumann (Geschichte 
Roms, 1K34-44; new ed. by Groibc in progress) gave an exhaustive 
biographical account of the contemporaries of Caesar and Cicero; 
A. 11 . J. Grccnidgc’s History 0/ Rome from ijj y.c. to ,«./>. 70 (vol. i. 
1904) was unfortunately cut short by the author’s early death in 
1906; G. Ferrero's Grandezza e Decadenza di Rama (in progress, Eng. 
traii.s. of vols. i., ii., 1907; iii.-v., 1909) is ambitious mt unsound. 

If. iMi'KKiAi. Period: /IwcirntSoMfces.— The memoirs of Augustus 
as well as tliosc of bis contemporaries (Messalla, Agrippa, Maecenas, 
dec.) and successors (Tiberius, Agrippina the younger, &c.) have 
perished, but we possess tlie Res gestae divi August! inscribed on the 
walls of his temple at Apeyra (ed. Mommsen, 188.3). Few.historical 
works were produced tuiaer the earlier J^o-Claudian emperors; 
Cremutius Cordus lost his life imdcr Tiberius ior the freedom witb 
which his opinion of the triumvirs was expressed. Aufidjus Tjassus 
wrote the history of the civil wars and early cimire, perhaps 
to A.D. 49, and this was continued 1 ^ Pliny the Elder (q.v.) ' m 
31 books, probably to the accession of Vespasian.* These worjis, 
together with those of Fabius Kusticus, a friend of Sentea, and 
Cluvius Rufus, a. courtier under N'ero, were amongst the authorities 
used by Tacitus h.v,), whose Annals (properly caued ab excessu isvi 
Augusti) and Htstaries, when complete, carried the story of ,the 
empire down to a.o. 96.* Tacitus wrote under Trajan, upon whom 
tlio younger Pliny pronoupeed his Vjzntgyric ; Pliny’s correspondence 
with Trajan nhout the amura of Bithyua, which he administered in 
A.D, ij.i-ii, is of great historical valpe, Sjtetonius (j.e.j, who was 
for some time secretlylOf state to. Iladrian, wrote biograpmes of the 
emperors, mom Jumps Caesar to Itomitian, which contain m»ch 
interesting gossip. Arrian, a Bithynian Creek promoted by )iJA(}nan 

*Tlie /wuh Apst^uipm ami Jewish War ol Josephus (q.v.), 
QomtRvv imwmt ty difnasiy, nm of .great vahus («g the 

writtmhictote t^ Annals. 
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to important jiosts, wrote on Komc’s policy and wars, in the East. 
Appian (v. sii/ifa) dealt with th« war^ wuKcd under the early cmipirr 
in the closing Ixioks of lih: work, which have not been pfesi rved. 

C-assius. a Jhthvnian wdio attained to the dignity ol a sc'cond 
lonsulshi]) as the coIl<*ague oi Severus Altxandei, wiole a history 
of Kome to th<' (hath of ElagabaUis m 8o books. VVe possess 
only epitome s and excerpts of tlie ]>ortion dealing with events fioin 
A.D. 4 <) onwards, cxcejit for parts of the 78th and yolh books, in 
which Dio's narrative of contemjxnary events is esjiecially valuable, 
llorodian. a Syrian eiiiijloyetl m the imperial service, wrote a history 
of the emj)erors from Commodus to Gordian 111 ., which as the worlc 
of a contemporary is m»l without value, although the author had no 
historical iiisiglit 1 .. Marius Maximus compiled biographies of the 
emperors Irom Nerva to J^la’^aKihis which, like those of Suetonius, 
contain d miirli woilhlc'ss g<»ssij). Hifi work was amongst llie 
sources used jii the ujui|Hlalion ol the litUona Au^tiUa (s«‘e Jurliier 
AiK.iiin'AN IlisioKY). upon wliicli we are obliged to rely for the 
history of the .<rd c<ntmy a.u. riiis work consists in a fK-rns of 
hve.s ot the < mporors (im hiding most of On* pn tenders to ihal title) 
Irom Hadnan to Carinus. prolessedly written hv six author^, 
SpaOianiis, VulcaeiusGallkaiuis, ( apitoliuns, i.ampridius, iivUelhns 
Pollio, and Vopiscus, under Dioilelian and ('on.statiiiiu Modern 
criticism has shown that (at least in its jirt'senl form) it is a com¬ 
pilation made t<ivvar<ls Oie ilo.se of thc 4ih century ; it is not even 
certain that any oi the above-named writers really existed, and the 
documents mscrt<’d in the text arc palpable forgeries. J'he earlier 
biogiavhics, however, contain much authentic infonnation, which 
seems to have b»:en (h rived from a good coiitemporary soiiTce. 'J'he 
fragments of Dexlppus, an Atlienian who siieeessi'ully delended Ins 
native town against the Goths, throw mncli light oh the liarliarK 
invasions of the ^rd century. I'nder Dnxletian and his successors 
(a.o. were (h Uveml twelve J’nnrgyric^ by }sum<*mus and 

other court rhetoricians whitli jiossess slight historical value, riu* 
histon' of the final siruggk* between church and ero]>ire is told from 
the Chri<;tian ]X)in1 of view liy the author ot the De moviihm />er- 
sccutorum perhaps Laclantius, the tutor ol Ci‘i.spus. Eusebius’s 
UvdesiastitHil History and Life of Constantine give an ev fiaflr 
version of thc events which they relali*; the fust of two tracts 
published umlor the nani<' of th<- \uonyinus Valesianns furnishes 
a brief contemporary narrative of the perkKl V>5“37. witliout 
Cliristian prcpoivsessions ; while the lost work of Eraxagoras treated 
the history of ConstaiUiiu from the pagan staiulpinnt. I'lie most 
imporlanl historian of the 4lh century was Ammianus Marcellmus, 
u native of Antioch ami an officer m the imperial guard, who con¬ 
tinued the work of 'J'ucitus (in Latin) to the <ieath of Valens. We 
)>osses.s the last eighteen books of his history which cover the years 

35.1-/if- I wo compendia of imperial history pass under the 
name of Aurelius Victor, the Cacstm's, or lives of the emperors from 
Augustus to Julian, and the Hpitoinc df Cttrsarihus (not by the same 
author), which goes down to j'heodosius I. Similar works are tin* 
Hrfviarum of Eutropius (secretary of stale under Valens) and the 
still mort* brief epitome of Eestus Tin* writings of the Emperor 
Julian and of the rhetoricians Libanius. Themistius and Eunapms 
the last-named eontiiuied the history of Dexippus to a.d. .104- are 
of gr<‘nt value for the latter part of the 4lh century' a d. They wrote 
as pagans, while the Christian version of clients is given by the 
three orthodox historians Socrates. Sozomeu and Theodoret, and 
th'* Arian Philostorgius, all ot whom wrote in the 5th century. A11 
imperial <»fiicial, Zosimus. writing in the latter half of that eenluiy. 
gave a sketch of imperial history to a.u .jio; the latter part is 
valuable, being l>ased on contemporary writings, f.g. those of the 
Egyptian Olympiodorus, of whose work some iragnieiUs are ))rc- 
served. The bishops Synesius and Palladius, who Hv«*d iiiider 
Aiealius and Theotlosius 11 .. furnish valuable infonnation as to 
their <*wu times ; while the fragments of Priscus tell us much of 
Attila and the Hunnish invasions. Mention must also be made ot 
the poets and letter-writers of the 4lh and 5lh centuries—.\usoniiis, 
Claudiau. Symmachus, Pauhnus ol Nola, Sidonius Apollinaris. 
Prudentius, Merobaudes and others—from whose* writings much 
historical information is derived, ('assiodorus, the minister ol 
Theodoric, wrote a history of thc (iolhs, transmitted to us in the 
Hisiona C<ithurum of jordimes (c. a.d. 550), which gives an account 
of the earlier liarbaric invasions. 

Several chronological works were comjiikd in the 4lh and 5th 
centuries. It will suffice to name thc Chronology of Eusebius 
(to A.D. 324). translated by Jerome and carried down to a.d. ^78; 
the Chronicle ol l*roapcr Tiro, based on Jerome and continiusl 
to A.D. 455; the ChroHography of a.d. ^^4, an tlluslraled calendar 
containing miscyllaiuxms infonnation; and the works based on thc 
so-called ChronicA ConstantinopMana (not preserved), such as the 
Ftisti of Mydatius (containing valuable notices of the period a.d. 
37^468). Some minor chronological works such as the Chromcon 
RavtnHAt are published in Mommsen's Chronica Minora. Thc 
Chronicon Pasenah, primarily a table giving thc cyle of Easter 
celebrations, was compiled in the ?tli century a.d. 

The Coiles of I..aw. especially tne Codex Theodostanus (a.d. 438) 
and thc GikIc of Justinian, as well as thc Army list of the early 5th 
century, known as the Sotitia Digmtainm, possess great historical 
'^ue. For the inscriptions of thc empire, wmch are of incalculable 


iniporlaucc as showing the working of the imperial system in Us 
<h tails, see Inscriptioxs ; the coin.s also throw much light on 
th<* dark places of history in ihe lack of other authorities. Egyptian 
papyri are not only msiructive as io legal, txunumic and adminis¬ 
trative history, but also (by tlie formulae employed in their dating) 
contribute to our general knowledge of events. Tht: ^citsihrift fui 
Pal>^’rui>for 5 chnng, edited by V. Wilcken, gives an account of pro¬ 
gress in this branch of study. 

Modern APTHORriiES.—Tilleinonl’s Histoiretiesempereur$ii>vo\b , 
riKjo-1738), supplemented by his Memoires pour servir <1 I htstotre 
ecclhiastufUf, a laborious and erudite compilation, furnished Gibbon 
with material for his Decline and Pall of the Homan Empire • 

1788), which has never been superw-'ded as a history of thc entire 
imiierial period, and ha.s been rendered adeejuate for the purpose's 
of the modern reader by Professor J, U. liury's edition (i897-i90i>). 
The history of the empire has yet to be written in the light of recent 
rlisi'ovcrlt s. Mommsai’s fifth volume (Eng. tr., as Provinces of ihe 
Homan P.ntpire, 188(1) i.s not a narrative, but an account i*f Jtoniun 
(Miltiire in the various provinces. C. Merivule’s History of ihe 
Homans under the Empire (8 vols., 1851.J-62, to Marcus Aurihus) 
literary rather than scUntific. H. Schiller's Ceschiehiederromisiheu 
KaiserzcU (1883 -88) is a useful handbook. For the later period 
we havt* Pury’s History of the l.aier Homan Embire (1889), beginning 
from A.D. 305. and Ho<lgkin’.s Italy and her Invaders (8 vob . 
rsiui-yy), which tells the story of the barbaric invasions at grcdt 
Itnglh. Tlie im])erial constitution is described by Moiiiniscn in the 
s.tond volume of his Staahrnhi (v. supra) ; divergent vi« vvs will br 
fouinl in Herzog's Gesekichte and .System drr romiseheu Staatsvt*' 
fassnng (i884-(>i) ; the working ot the imi>erial buruiucracy is 
treated by O. Hirschfdd, Die romischen ytfwaltungsheamtcn (1905). 
The ProstyfHigrapkia Imperii Honutni, compiled by Dt^ssau and Klobs 
{1897*08), is a mine of information. a.s is the new edition of I’auly’s 
Htaleneyhlopddtt; der classischen Alterthumswissensehafi (in progress). 
Von Doniaszewski's Geschichte der romi.'ichen Ka/ser (z vols., 1909) 
is popularly written and gives no references to authorities. See 
lurlliei the articles on individual emperors and provincis. 

A general history of Kome to the barbarian iiivasiors. ]>opu]ar in 
iharact(*t and richly illustrated, w’as written m JTeuch by Victor 
Duruv (Eng, fr. in o voi.s . jS 83--8(>). The 2nd. 31(1 and 4th vols. of 
1 / opold von i<anke s Wellgeschichte deal with Uoman hislor)’. An 
ontliiu* of Konian history is given by Ik Xicse in the ^rd vol. ol 
Muller’s IJandiiuch der klassischen Alterthumswisscnschuft (3rd cd . 
looo). M. J (ircenidge’s Homan Public Life (moi) is an exed- 
lent guide 10 Koman institutions. The principal authontie.s on 
Koman chronology are ; Iddcr, Handbuch der wathenuitncrhen und 
teehnischen Chronologic {i825-2(>) ; Fynes-Clintoii, I'asti Romaui 
(1845) (a eontinuation of the same author's Fasti Hellenut, i83tH-4T, 
w'hich goes down to a.d. 14) ; Ei.scher. Romisehe Zeittafeln (1840 ): 
Mommsen. HOmisthe Chronologte (2nd ed., 1850); Matzat, Hvmischc 
Chronologie (1883*84) and Honiische Zeitiafeln (1889) ; llolzupfel. 
Hdmisvhe Chronoiogie (1885); Soltau. Honusche Chronologie (j88o) ; 
linger, " Komi.sche Zeitrcchnung ” in the ist vol. of MiilJor’s Hand 
huch der klassischen Altertumsunssenschaft {zn^ cd.. 1802). Goyau's 
Chronologic de Vemptre romatu (Paris, 1801) is a useful handbotjk. 

(H.S. J.) 

IV. Thc Roman Republic in ihe Middle Ages 

Tht' histon’ of thc Roman commune as distinguished iron 
the papacy during the middle ages has yet to he w'ritten, and 
only by the discovery of new documents can the diflicultics of 
the task be completely overcome. Although very different in 
its origin, the Roman Republic gradually assumed the same 
form as the other Italian communes, and with almost identical 
institutions. But, owing to the special local condition.s amid 
which it arose, it maintained a distinct physiognomy und 
character. The deserted Campagna surrounding the city 
checked any notable increase of trade or industry, and prevented 
I thc establishment of the gilds on the solid footing that elsewhere 
i made them the basis and support o£ the commune. There was 
I also the continual and oppressive influence of the empire, and. 

‘ above all, the presence of the papacy, which often appeared to 
I absorb the political vitality of thc city. At such moments the 
j commune seemed annihilated, but it speedily revived and 
reasserted itself. Consequently there are many apparent gaps 
in its history, and wc have often extreme difficulty in discovering 
the invisible links connecting the visible fragments. 

Even the aristocracy of Rome had a special stamp. In 
the other republics, with the exception of Venice, it was feudal, 
of Orman origin, and in perpetual conflict with the popular 
and commercial elements which sought its destruction. The 
history of munici|^ freedom in Italy lay in this struggle. But 
the infiltration of l'eutoni6 and feudal elements broke up the 
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ancient aristocracy of Rome, gave it a special character and 
left it at the mercy of the people. Then the popes, hy the 
bestowal ol lucrativ'e offices, rich licnefices and vast estates, 
and, above all, by raising many nobles to the purple, introduced 
new blood into the Roman aristocracy, and endued it with 
increasing strength and vitalitj'. Always divided, always 
turbulent, this irrepressible body was a continual .source of 
discord and civil war. of permanent confu.sion and turmoil. 
Amidst alt these difficulties the commune struggled on, but never 
succeeded in preserving a regular course or administration for 
long. What with continual warfare, attacks on the Capitol 
and consequent slaughter, pillage and incendiarism, it is no 
wonder that so few original documents arc left to illustrate the 
history of the Roman Republic. Nor have chroniclers and his¬ 
torians done much to supply this want, since, in treating of 
Roman affairs, their attention is mainly devoted to the pope 
and the emperor. Nevertheless, we will attempt to connect 
in due order all the facts gleaned from former writers and pub¬ 
lished records. 

The removal of the scat of the empire to Constantinople 
effected a radical change in the politiad situation of Rome ; 
nor was this change neutralized by the formation of the weak 
Western empire soon to be shattered by the Germanic invasions. 
Hut we still find Roman laws and institutions ; and no sign 
is yet manifest of the rise of a medieval municipality. The 
earliest germ of this new type of municipality is seen during 
the biirbarian invasions. Of these we need only enumerate the 
tour most important—those of the Goths, Byzantines (who, 
howev'er. were not mere barbarians but civilized and corrupt), 
Lombard' and Franks. The Gothic nde merely superimpo.sed 
upon the Roman social order a Teutonic stratum, that never 
penetrated beneath its surface. The Goths always 
Jortif. remained a conquering army; according to the 
German custom, they took possession of one-third of 
the vanc|uisUed territory, but, while forbidding the Romans 
to bear arms, left their local administration intact. The Semite, 
the curiae, the principal magistrates, both provincial and 
municipal, the prefect of the city, and the Roman judges 
enforcing the enactments of the Roman law, were all preserved. 
Already, under the empire, the civil power had been separated 
from the military, and this separation was maintained. Hence 
there was no visible change in the constitution of the state. 
Only, now there were conquered and conquerors. All real and 
effective power was on the side of brute force, and the Goths 
alone bore arms. In every province they had their comites, 
or heads of the army, who had judicial power over their country¬ 
men. especi.illy in criminal cases. Here, then, was a combina¬ 
tion of civil and military jurisdiction altogether contrary to 
Roman ideas. Nor can it be denied that the comiles, as chiefs 
of the armed force, necessarily e.xertcd a direct or indirect 
influence on the civil and administrative power of the provinces, 
and cspecialh' upon the collection of the imposts. Tlie civil 
arm, being virtually subordinate to the military, suffered un¬ 
avoidable change. Notwithstanding the praise lavished on 
Theodoric, the kingdom founded by him in Italy had no solid 
basis. It was compo.sed of two nations differing in race and 
traditions and even in religion, since the Goths were Arians and 
the Romans Catholics. The latter were sunk in degeneracy 
and corruption; their institutions were old and decrepit. It 
was necessary to infuse new life into the wom-out body. This 
was difficult, perhaps impossible; and at any rate liieodoric 
never attempted the task. Little wonder then if the Gothic 
kingdom succumbed to the Byzantine armies from Constanti¬ 
nople. 

The wars of Belisarius and Narses against the Goths lasted 
twenty years (535-55 A.D.), caused terrible slaughter and 
•m devastation in Italy, and finally subjected her to 
nrnaMa* Constantinople. In place of a Gothic king she was 
'»*• now ruled by a Greek patrician, afterwards entitled 
the exarch, who had his seat of government at Ravenna 
as lieutenant of the empire. In the chief provincial 
cities the ruling counts were replaced by dukes, sub¬ 


ordinate to the exarch; and the smaller towns were goi crncd 
by military tribunes. Instead of dukes, we sometimes find 
ma%istri militum, apparently of higher rank. The prarfectus 
praelorio of Italy, likewise a dependent of the exarch, was at 
the head of the civil administration, 'fhe pragmatic sanction 
(554), promulgating the Justinian code, again separated the 
civil from the militari' power, which was no longer allowed to 
intervene in the settlement of private disputes, and, by conferring 
on the bishops the superintendence of and authority over the 
provincial and municipal government, soon led to the increase 
of the power of the church, which had already considenible 
influence. 

The new organization outwardly rc.sembled that of tlie tii ths: 
one army had been replaced by another, the counts hy dukes: 
there was an exarch instead of a king; the civil and military 
jurisdictions were more exactly defined. Hut the army was 
not, like that of the Goths, a coiu)uering nation in arms ; it was 
a Graeco-Roman army, and did not hold a third of the territory 
wliich was now probably added to the possessions of the stale 
(fisc). The soldiery took its pay from Constantinople, whence 
all instructions and appointments of superior officers likewise 
proceeded. In Rome we find a magister militum at the head of 
the tri)op.s. 'ITie Roman senate still existed, but was reduced 
to a sliiiilow. Theodoric hud left it intact until he suspected it 
of hostile designs and dealings with the Byzantines, but then 
Itegan to persecute it, ns was proved by the wretched fate of 
Boetius and Symmachus. Nevertheless the senate survived, 
added the functions of a curiti or municipal council to those of 
a governmental assembly, and took part in the election of 
the pope—already one of the chief affairs of Rome. So many 
.senators, however, were slaughtered during the Byzantine War 
that it was commonly believed to be extinct. The pragmatic 
sanction, conferring on senate and pope the superintendence of 
weights and measures in Italy, might seem a convincing proof l» 
the contrary, although, in the general cliaos, now that Rome 
was a mere provincial city, constantly exposed to attack, wc 
may imagine to what the senate was reduced. 

All Roman institutions were altered and decayed ; but their 
original features were still to be traced, and no heterogeneous 
element hud been introduced into them. The first dawn of a 
completely miv epoch can only lx: dated from the invasiem of 
the Lombards (568-72). Their conquest of a lai-gc 
portion of Italy was accompanied hy the harshest 
oppression. They abolished all ancient laws and 
institutions, and nut only seized a third of the land, 
liut reduced the inhabitants almost to slavery. But, in the 
unsubdued parts of the eountr)'—namely, in Ravenna, Rome 
and the maritime cities—a very different state of things pre¬ 
vailed. The necessity for self-defence and the distance of the 
empire, now too worn out to render an)' assistance, compelled 
the inliabitants to depend solely on their own strength. Thus, 
certain maritime cities, .such as Naples, Amalfi, Pisa and Venice, 
soon attained to a greater or less degree of liberty and inde¬ 
pendence. 

This is the moment in which ancient society seems to disappear 
completely and a new one begins to rise. Ancient customs 
disappear, Christian processions take the place of the ancient 
games, ancient temples are transformed into churches and 
dedicated to new saints. If Roman tradition in Italy can ever 
be said to liave been completely broken, thb could only be 
during the Longobard domination. It is certain, hoircver, that 
soon the elements of ancient culture began to revive once more. 

A special state of things now arose in Rome. Wc Ixhold 
the rapid growth of the papal power and the continual increase 
of its moral and political influence. This had already ^ 
begun under Leo L, and been further prwnoted by the 
pragmatic sanction. Not only the superintendent 
but often the nomination of public functionaries and judges was 
now in the hands of the popt. And the accession to St Peter’s 
chair of a man of real genius in the person of Gregory 
sumamed the Great, marked the banning of a new 
era. By force of individual character, as well as by - 
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necessity, this pope bceame the most potent personage in Rome, j Venice and the Pentapolis took up arms in favour of tlie pope, 
Power fell naturally into his liunds ; he the true representa- .and elected dukes of their own without applying to the emperor, 
tivi of the cits, the born defender of church and slate, llis Again public disorder rose to such a pitch that the pope was 
ecclesiastical authority, already great throughout Italy, was | obliged to check it lest it should go too far. 
specially great in the Roman dioce.se and in southern Italy, j In the midst of these warlike tumults a new constitution, 

'Ihe continual offerings of the faithful had previously endowed : almost a new state, was being set up in Rome. During the 

the church with enormous possessions in the province of Rome, conflict with Philippicus, the Moiiothelite and heretical 
in Sicily, .Sardinia and other parts. The administration of all emperor who ascended the throne in 711, the 
this pro|)erlv soon .assumed the shape of a small government j Ponitficalis makes the first mention of the duchy 
council it) Rome. In the middle ages the owner of the land ‘ of Rome (ducalus Romamic urbis). and we find the 
was also master of the men who cultivated it. and exercised ! peojjle struggling to elect a duke of their own. In the early 

political authority as well ; these adniitiislrators therefore | days of the Byzantine rule the territory appertaining to the 

protected and succoured the oppressed, settled di.spules. nomin- 1 city was no greater than under the koman Kmpire. But, 
ated judges and controlled the ecclesiastical authorities. ’I'he . partly through the weakness of the government of Constunti- 
usc made by the pope of his revenues grcatl, contributed ! nople, and above all through the decomposition of the Italian 
to the increase of liis moral and political authority. AVhen | provinces under the Lombards, who destroyed all unity of 
the city was besieged by the Lombards, and the emperor left ' government in the peninsula, this dukedom was widely ex- 
his army unpaid, Gregory supplied the required funds and I tended, and its limits were always changing in arcordanee with 
thus made resistance possible. And. when the defence could j the course of events. It was watered by the Tiber, and .stretched 
be no Itinger maintained, he alone, by the weight of his personal : into Tuscia to the right, starting from the mouth of the Marta, 
influence and the payment of large sums, induced the Lom- by Tolfa and Bleda, and reaching as far as Orte. Viterbo 
bards to raise the siege. He negotiated in person with Agilulph, was a frontier city of the Lombards. On the left the duchy 
and was recognized by him as the true representative of the extended into Latium as far as the Garigliano. It spread very 
city. Thus Rome, after being five times taken and sacked little to the north-cast'and was badly defended on that side, 
by the barbarians, was, on this occasion, saved by its bishoj). inasmuch as the duchy of Spolcto reached to within fourteen 
The exarch, although un.able to give any help, protested against miles of the Salara gate. On the other side, towards Gmbria, 
the assumption of so much authority by the pope ; but Gregory the river Nera was its boundary line. 

was no usurper; liis attitude was the natural result of events. The constitution of the city now begins to show the results 


“ Tor twenty-seven \ ears —so wrote this pontiff to the im¬ 
perial government of Conslantinople—“ we lived in terror of 
the Longobards, nor can 1 say wluit sums we had to pay them. 
Tlierc is an imperial treasurer with the arms’ at Ravenna ; 
but here it is 1 who am treasurer. Likewise 1 have to provide 
for the clergy, the poor and the people, and e\en to succour 
the distres.s of other churches." 

It was at this moment that the new Roman commune began 
to take .shape and acquire increasing vigour owing to its dis- 
riM tance from the seat of the empire and its resistance 
HommB to the Lombard besiegers. Us special character 
‘""’“'“••was now to lie traced in the preponderance of the 
military over the civil jiower. A Roman element had pene¬ 
trated into the nrmv. which was already possessed of con¬ 
siderable political importance. The prefect of Rome loses 
authority and seems almost u nullity compared with the mapster 
mililum. Hiudly anything is heard of the senate. " Quia 
eniin Senatus decst, populus inleriit." exclaims Gregory in a 
moment of despair. The popes now make common cause with 
the people against the Lombards on the one hand and the 
emperor on the other. But they avoid an absolute rupture 
with the empire, lest they should have to face the Lombard 
power without any prospect of help. Later, when the growing 
strength of the commune becomes menacing, they remain 
faithful to the empire in order not to be at the mercy of the 
people. It was a permanent feature of their policy never to 
allow the complete independence of the city until they should 
be its sole and absolute masters. But that time was still in 
the future. Meanwhile pope and people joined in the defence 
of their common interests. 

This alliance was cemented by the religious disputes of tlic 
East and the West. Rirst came the Monothelite controversy 
regarding the twofold nature of Christ. Later a long and 
violent struggle ensued, in which the people of Rome and of 
other Italian cities sided so vigorously with the popes that 
John VI. (701-5) had to interpose in order to release the 
exarch from captivity and prevent a definitive rupture with 
the empire. Ihen (710-11) Ravenna revolted against the 
emperor, organized its armed population under twelve flags, 
and almost all the cities of the exarchate joined in a resistance 
that was the first step towards the independence of the Italian 
communes. A still fiercer religious quarrel then broke out 
, . 4^ images. Pope Grego^ II. (715-31) opposed the 

! '-gjlltiMted edict of the iconoclutic emperor Leo the Isaurian. 


of the conditions amid which it took shape. The separation 
of the civil from the military power has entirely dis- ^ 
appeared. This is proved by the fact that, after the ceastuu- 
ycar 600, there is no further mention of the prefect, tioaot 
ilis office still survived, but with a gradual change 
! of functions, until, in the 8th century, he once more 
appears a.s president of a criminal tribunal. The con¬ 
stitution ol the duchy and of the new republic formed during 
llie wars with the Lombards and the exarch was substantially 
of an ai'istocratico-militarv nature. At its head was the duke, 
first appointed by the emperor, then fij’ the pope and the 
people, and, as his strength and influence grew with tho.se of 
the commune, he gradually became the most respected and 
powerful personage in Rome. The duke inhabited the palace 
of the Caesars on the Palatine Hill, and had both the civil and the 
militar” power in his hands; he was at the head of the army, 
which, being composed of the best citizens and highest nobility 
of Rome, was a truly national force. This army was styled the 
jrUcissimus or florens exerdlus Romanus or also the militia 
Romana. Its members never lost their citizen stamp ; on the 
contrary they formed the true body of the citizens. We find 
mention of other duces in Rome, but these were probably other 
leaders or superior officers of the army. Counts and tribunes 
arc found in the subject cities bound to furnish aid to the 
capital. In fact during the pontificate of Sergius 11 . (844), 
when the duchy was threatened by a Saracenic invasion, they 
were requested to send troops to defend the coast, and as many 
.soldiers as possible to the city. 

At that time the inhabitants of Rome were divided into four 
principal classes—clergy, nobles, soldiers and simple citizens, 
The nobles were divid^ into two categories-, first the 
genuine oplimates, i.e. members of old and wealthy 
families with large estates, and filling high, and often cAuim of 
hereditary, offices in the state, the church and the 
army. These were styled proceres and primates. The " 
second category comprised landed proprietors, of moderate 
means but c.\altcd position, mentioned os nobiles by Gregory I., 
and constituting in fact a numerous pmty nobility and the bulk 
of the army. Next followed the citizens, i.e. the oommcrciai 
class, merchants and craftsmen, who, having as yet no-fixed 
organization and but little influence, were singly designated 
a.s honesti dves. These, however, were quite distinct from the 
I plebeians. plAs, vulgus popvli, viri humiies, who in their turn 
I ranked above bondsmen and slaves. The honesti cives did not 
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usually form part of the array, and were only enrolled in it in 
seasons of em^ncy. Nevertheless the annv was not only 
national, but became increasingly democratic' so that in the 
loth century it included every class of inhabitants except 
churchmen and slaves, At that ]>eric)d we sometimes find the 
whole people designated as the exerciius, those actually under 
Scbolat distinguished as the milUia exerctUts Rv- 

miiitam. 1 his again was divided into bands or “numbers,” 

i.e. regiments, and also, in a manner peculiar to Rome, 
into srkulae militum. These scholae were associations derived 
from antitpiity, gaining strength and becoming more general 
in the middle ages as the central power of the state declined. 
There were scholae of notaries, of church singers, and of nearly 
every leading employment ; there were scholae of foreigner.s 
of diverse nationalities, of Franks, Lombards, Greeks, Saxons, 
&c. Even the trades and crafts began to form scholae. These 
were at first very feeble institutions, and only later gained 
importance and became gilds. As early as the 8th century there 
were scholae militum in the army, which was thus doubly 
divided. But we have no precise definition of their functions. 
They wore de facta corporations with separate property, churches 
and magistrates of their own. The latter were always optimates, 
and guarded the interests of the army. But the real chiefs of 
the bands or numeri were the duces or tribunes, and under the 
Franks the latter became comiles. These chiefs were styled 
JMgnifiei consules, optimates de militia, often too judtees de 
militia, since, as was the custom of the middle ages, they wielded 
)>olilical and judicial as well as military authority. ’J'he title of 
consul was now generally given to superior officers, whether 
civil or military. The importance of the scholae militum 
began to decline in the loth century ; towards the middle 
of the i2th they disappeared altogether, and, according to 
Felix I’apencordt, were l^t mentioned in 1145. It is probable 
that the scholae militum signified local divisions of the army, 
corresponding with the city wards, which were twelve in number 
during the rolh and nth centuries, then increased to thirteen, 
and occasionally to fourteen. It is certain that from the be¬ 
ginning the army was distributed under twelve fli^s; after the 
cholae Itad disappeared, wc find it classified in districts, which 
were subdivkled into companies. The division of cities into 
(luarbers, sestieri or rioni, corresponding with that of the army, 
and also with that of the municipal government, was the 
common practice of Florence, Siena and almost all the Italian 
communes. But, while usually losing importance as the gilds 
acquired power, in Rome the insignificance of the gilds added 
to the strength of the regioni or rioni, which not only became 
part of the army but finally grasped the reins of government. 
This was a speciid clmracteristic of the political constitution 
of the Roman commune. 

We now come to a question of weightier import for all desiring 
to form a clear idea of the Roman government at that period. 

What had become of the senate ? It had undoubtedly 
untu I®** originai character now that the enquire was 
la m extinct. after much learned discussion, historii^ 
jBitfdi* authorities arc still divided upon the subject. Certain 

Italian writers of the i8th century—Vendettini. for 
example — asserted with scanty critical insight that the 
Roman senate did not disappear in the middle ages. The 
•same opinion backed by much learned research was maintained 
by the great German historian Savigny. And Leo, while 
denying the persistence of the curia in Lombard Italy, mlhered 
to Savign/s views as regarded Rome. Papencordt did the 
same, bnt held the Roman senate to be no more than a curia. 
This judgment was vigorously contested, first by Hegel and 
Giesebreeht, then by Gregorovius. These writers believe that 
after , the middle of the 6th coitury the senate had a merely 
nmninai- existence. According to Oregwevius its last ^speer^ 
ance was in the year 579. After that date it « mentioned m no 
documents', and the dironiders are either equally silent or 
merely ailhide 'to its decay suid oxtinotibn. In ^ 8th eentury, 
however, the terms setMtef, mmtarei, smalus again leaMear. 
W« find letters addressed to Pippin, beginning that; &mms 


senatus atque universi pvpuli generalitas. When Leo HI. re¬ 
turned from Germany he was met by tarn proeeres clericorum 
cum omnibus elericis, quamque optimates et senatus, eunetaque 
militia (see Anastasius, in Muralori, vol. iii. ipSr). But it has 
been noted that tbe senate was never found to act as a politirul 
assembly; on occasions when it might Imvc been mentioned 
in that capacity wc hear nothing of it, and only meet with it in 
ceremuniaLs and purely formal funeliuns. Hcuce the conclusion 
that the term senator was used in the sense of noble, senatus 
of nobililj, and no longer referred to an institution but only to a 
class of the citizens. Even when wc find that the emperor 
Otto 111 . (who sought to revive all the ancient institutions of 
Rome) addressed an edict to the “ consuls and senate ot Rome,” 
and read that the laws of St Stephen were issued senatus dccrelo, 
the learned Giesebrecht merely remarks that no important 
changes in the Roman constitution ore to be attributed, to 
the consuls and senate introduced by Otto 111 . Thus for the 
next glimpse of the senate we must pass to the xjth century, 
when it was not only reformed, as some writers believe, but 
entirely reconstituted. 

But in this case a serious difficulty remains to be disposed 
of. Gregorovius firmly asserts that the nobles acquired great 
power between the 7th and 10th centuries, not only filling the 
highest inilitary, judicial and ecclesiastical offices, ” but also, 
directing the municipal government, presumably with the 
jirclect at their head.” He further ad^ ; ” Notwithstanding 
the disappearance of the senate, it is difficult to suppose that 
the city was without governing magistrates, or without a 
council.” Thus, after the 7lh century, the optimates at the 
head of tlie army were also at the head of the citizens, and 
“ formed a communal council in the same manner in which 
it was afterwards formed by the banderesi.” * N ow, if tbe nobles 
were called senatores and the nobility senatus, and if this liody 
of nobles met in council to administer the aflairs of the repuldic, 
lliere is no matter lor dispute, inasmuch a.s all are agreed that 
the original senate must have had a different cluiracter from 
the senate of the middle ages. And, since the absence of all 
mention of a prefect after tlie 7th century is not accepted as a 
proof of his non-existence, and wc find him reappear under 
another form in the 8lh century, so the silence as to the senate 
after the year 570, the fresh mention of it in the 8th century, 
and its reappearance in the 12th as a firmly reconstituted body 
reasonably lead to the inference Uiat, during that time, the 
ancient senate had been gradually transformed into the new 
council. Its meetmgs must have lieen held very irregularly, 
and probably only in emergencies when important aflairs had 
to be discussed, previously to bringing them before the ■parlia¬ 
ment or general assembly of the people. Historians 
are better agreed as to the signitonce of the term 
consul. At first t^s was simply a title of honour 
bestowed on superior magistrates, and retained that meaning 
from the 7th to the nth centur)', but then became—as in other 
Italian cities—a special thlc of the chief officers of the state. 

During this period the Roman constitution was very simple. 
The dulm, commanding the army, and the prefect, presiding 
over the criminal court,, were the chiefs of the r^btic; the 
armed nobility constitute the fc«cs, filled all of supnior oflkes, 
and occasionaHy met in a council called tbe stnUle, althouj^ it 
had, as wc have said, no resemblance to the wnate of elder times. 
In moments of emergency a gcneml ]»iifiaTnCnt df the people 
was convoked. This constitution differed little from that of 
the other Italian communes, where, in the same way, we find all 
the leading citisens under arms, a parliament, a council, and one 
or more el^ft at the head of the government. 

But Rome had an element that was lackiiqt elscvrhm. We 
have already noted that, in tbe provinocs, the administrators 
of church lands weee important personages, and exeixiied 
during the ntiddle a»s, when there was no exact divimn of 
power, both jndkud and |»liticai fonctiosis. It 'was ve^ 
natural that the heads of thii vast admmittratkm resident in 
Rome staiwld have a stil higher stondiiig; and 'in iact, ilon itte 

* CMgoravids, SescMefiit, vdi. fi. pp. 427-a8 oadinote (aalMUffi 
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(ith crnturv, their ptiwer iiicreuscd to Mich an extent that in the | of a restitution, the famous “ donation of Constiinline ” was 
times of the Franks they already formed a .species of papal ; invented during this period (752-77). I’ippin brought his 
caiunet with a share and sometimes a predominance army to the rescue (754-55) and (ulfdled liis promise. 
at elm. •>''he affairs of the republic. There were seven principal The pope accqited the donation in the name of StJJ’pfJ*”" 
administrators, but two of them held the chief power— Peter, and as the visible head of the church. Thus 
the f>rimicnius iwinrionim and the senindicfrius. i.e. the first in 755 central Ital\’ broke its connexion with the empire and 
a id under secretaries of state. When, on the constitution of | became independent: thus was inaugurated the temporal 
the new empire, these ministers were declared to be palatine ; jiower of the papacy, the cause of so much subsequent warfare 
or imjieiial as well ns pupal officials, the primicerius and the and revolution in Rome. 

sfiunilii'rnus were also in waiting on the emperor, who sat Its first con.scquenccs were speedilv seen. In 767 the death 
i'l council with them when in Rome. Next came the armrins, of Paul I. was followcfl by a fierce revolt of the nobles under 
or treasurer; the mcelkirius, or cashier; the proloscriniarius, Duke Toto (Theodoro) of Nepi, who by violent means raised 
V. ho was at the head of the papal chanecry ; \.\\v primus drjensor, his brother Constantine to the chair of St Peter, although 
who was the advocate of the church and administered its Constantine was a layman and had first to be ordained. Foi 
possessions. .Seventh and last came the nomendalor, or more than a year the new pontiff was a pliable tool in the liands 
adminindator, who pleaded the cause of widows, orphans and of Toto and of the nobles. l!ul the genuine papal faction, 
paupers. There were also some other officials, such as the headed by a few judices de clero, asked the aid of the Lombards 
Vfstianus, the viceduminus or steward, the cubkulnrius or and made a formidable resistance. Their adversaries were 
major-domo, but these were of inferior importance. They were defeated, tortured and put to death. Toto was treacherously 
ecclesiastics, but not bound to be in priest’s orders. 'J'hc first slain during a fight. The pope was blinded and left half dead 
seven were those specially known as proems clerkorum and \ on the highway. Fre,sh and no less violent riots ensued, owing 
oftener still as judiees de clero, since they speedily assumed ' to the public dread lest the new pope, Stephen III. (768-72), 
judiciiil functions and ranked among the chief judges of Rome. ! elected by favour of the Lomlmrds, should give them the city 
Hut as ecclesiastics they did not give decisions in criminal in return. Hut Stephen went over to the P’ranks, whom he had 
cases. Thus Rome had two tribunals, that of the judices de previously deserted, and his successor, Adrian 1 . (772-95), 
c/cro. or ordimrii. presided over by the impc, and that of the ' likewise adhered to their cause, called the city to arms to resist 
judices de mitilia, leaders of the army, duki’s and tribunes, also King Desiderius and his Lombard hordes, and besought the 
liearing the generic title of consuls. Mrst np|)ointed by the assistance of Charlemagne. This monarch according!)' made a 
exarch and then frequently by tlie pope, these derided both civil descent into Italy in and not only gained an cherle- 
and criminal ca.sc.s. In the latter they were sole judges under the easy victory over Desiderius, but destroyed the anvae/ii 
presidenc)' of the prefect. Lomliard kingdom and seized the iron crown. Entering 

file pope was thus at the head of a large administrative ! Rome for the first time in 774, he confirmed and augmented 

l)ody with judicial and civil powers that were continually on | the donation of I’ippin by the addition of the dukedom of 

ratpepx *n‘'fease, and. in addition to his moral authority I .S()olcty. He returned several times to lUly and Rome, making 
amatht over ( hristendom, was po.sses.sed of enormous revenues, j new conquests and fresh concessions to Adrian 1 ., until the 
So in course of time he considered him.self the real { death of the latter in 705. 
paarer. representative of the Roman Republic. (Iregory 11 . | The position of Rome and of the pope is now substantially 
( 7 ' 5 ;.d) aecepted in the name of the republic the sub- j changed. Duke, prefect, militia and the people exist as 
mission of other cities, and protested against the conquest j heretofore, but are all subordinate to the head of Tbt 
by tile Lombards of those already belonging to Rome. He ; the churcli. who, bv the donations of Pippin and 

seemed indeed to regard the territory of the duchy as the patri- 1 Charlemagne, luis been converted into a powerful *** "' 

mony of the church. The duke was always at the head of | temporal sovereign. Ilencelorth all connexion with eniiin 

the army, and, officially, was always held to be lui imperial j Byzantium is broken off, but Rome is still the /’«»*»• 

magistrate. But the empire was now powerless in Italy. | mainspring of the empire, the Roman duch)' its sole sur- 

Meanwhile the advance of the Lombards was becoming more | viving fragment in Italy, and the pope stimds before the 
and more threatening; they seized Ravenna in 751, thus putting ; world as representative of both. And, although it is difiiculL 
an end to the exarchate, and next marched towards Rome, 1 to determine how this came about, the )x>pe is now rcgarclid 
which had only its own forces and the aid of neighbouring j and regards himself as master of Rome. In the year 772 he 
cities to rely upon. 'I’o avoid lieing crushed by the brute entrusts the vestiarius with judicial powers over the laity, 
force of a foreign nation unfit to rule, and onl)' capable of , ecclesiastics, freemen and slaves twslrae Komanae reipuHicac. 
oppression and pillage, it was necessary to make an energetic j He writes to Charlemagne that he has issued orders for the 
stand. ... i burning of the Greek ships employed in the slave trade. 

Accordingly, the reigning pope. Stephen II. (752-57). ap- j “ in our city of Civita Veccliia ” (Centumcellae), and he always 
jiealed to Pippin, king of the Franks, and concluded with that | speaks of Rome and the Romans as “ our city,” “ our republic,” 
r*» poftt monarch an alliance destined to inaugurate a new I “ our people.” The donations of Pippin and Charlemagne are 
mpftai epoch of the world’s history. The pope consecrated 1 restitutions made to St Peter, the holy church and the re- 
JfPippin king of the Franks, and named him patricius 1 public at the same time. It is true that Cltarleraagnc held 

Roiuanorum. This title, as introduced by Constantine, I the supreme power, had an immensely increased authority and 

had nolongerthe ancient meaning.butnowbecamcasign : aciiveh fulfilled his duties as patricius. But his power was 
of lofty social rank. When, however, it was afterwards conferred ^ only ca'casionally exercised in Rome; it was the result of sci¬ 
on barbarian chieftains such as Odoacer and Theodoric. and then vices rendered to the church, and of the church’s continual 
.on the represenmtive of the Byzantine empire in Italy, it ac- need of his help ; it was, as it were, the power of a mighty and 
quired the meaning of a definite dignity or office. In fact, the indispensable ally. The pope, however, was most tenacious of 
title was now given to Pippin as defender of the church, for his own authority in Rome, made vigorous protest whenever 
the i)ope styled him at the same time patricius Romanorum rebels fled to Charlemagne or apposed to that monarch’s 
and defensor or protector ecclesiae. And the king pledged arbitration, and contested the supremacy of the imperial 
himself not only to defend the church but also to wrest 1 officials in Rome. Yet the pojx! was no absolute sovereign, 
the exarchate and the Pentapolis from the Lombards and j nor, in the modem sense of the term, did any then exist. He 
give them to Rome, or rather to the pope, which came to 1 asserted supremacy over many lands which continually rebelled 
the same thing. This was considered as a restitution made | against him, and which, for want of antumy of his own, he was 
tothc head of the diurch, who was also the representative of j unable to i^uce to obedience without others’ help. Neither 
republic and the empire. And, to preserve the character [ did the republic acknowledge him os its h^. It profited by 
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the growing power of the pope, could not exist without him, 
respected his moral authority, but considered that he usurped 
undue power in Rome. This was specially the feeling of the 
nobles, who h^ hitherto held the chief authority in the republic, 
and, being still the leaders of the army, were by no means 
willing to relinquish it. The Roman nobles were very different 
from other aristocratic bodies elsewhere. They were not as 
they pretended, descendants of the Camilli aiid the Scipios, 
but neither were they a feudal aristocracy, inasmuch as the 
Teutonic element had as yet made small way among them. 
They were a mixture of different elements, national and foreign, 
formed by the special conditions of Rome. Their power was 
chiefly derived from the high offices and large grants of money 
and land conferred on them liy the popes ; but, as no dynasty 
existed, they could not be dynastic. Every pope aggrandized 
his own kindred and friends, and these were the natural and 
often open adversaries of the next pontiff and his favourites. 
Thus the Roman nobility was powerful, divided, restless and 
turbulent; it was continually plotting against the pope, 
threatening not only his power, but even his life ; it continually 
appealed to the people for assistance, stirred the militia to 
revolt and rendered government an impossihilit)-. Hence, 
notwithstanding his immense moral authority, the pope was 
the effective head neither of the aristocracy, the army nor of 
the as yet unorganized lower classes. The lord of vast but 
often insubordinate territories, the recognized master of a 
capital city tom by internecine feud and plots against himself, 
he needed the support of an effective force for his own preserva¬ 
tion and the maintenance of the authority proffered him from 
all quarters. Hence the necessity of creating an empire of the 
West, alter having snapped every link with that of the East. 
Thus the history of Rome is still, as in the past, a history of 
continual strife between pope, emperor and republic ; and the 
city, while imbibing stren^h from all three, keeps them in 
perpetual tumult and confusion. 

Leo III. (796-816) further strengthened the ties between 
Charlemagne and the church by sending the former a letter 
with the keys of the shrine of St Peter and the banner of 
Rome. Ciiarlemagne had already joined to his office of 
patrician the function of high justice. The new symbols now 
sent constituted him miles of Rome and general of the church. 
The pope urged him to despatch an envoy to receive the oath 
of fealty, thus placing himself, the representative of the republic, 
in the subordinate position of one of the bishops who had 
received the immunities of counts. And all these arrangements 
took place without the slightest reference to the senate, the 
army or the jjeople. Much resentment was felt, especially 
by the nobles, and a revolution ensued headed by the 
fnmicerius Paschalis and the secundicerius Campulus, and 
backed by all who wished to liberate the city from the papal 
rule. During a solemn procession the pope was attacked and 
barbarously maltreated by his assailants, who tried to tear 
out his eyes and tongue (799). He was thrown into prison, 
escaped and overtook Charlemagne at Puderbom, and 
returned guarded by ten of the monarch’s envoys, who con¬ 
demned to death the leaders of the revolt, reserving, however, 
to their sovereign the right of final judgment. Charlemagne 
arrived in December 800, and as high justice assembled a 
tribunal of the clergy, nobles, citizens and Franks ; he pro¬ 
nounced Leo to be innocent, and confirmed the capital sentence 
passed on the rebels. But through the intercession of the 
pope, who dreaded the wrath of the nobles, this was presently 
ctarte- commuted into perpetual exile. And finally on 
mmrn* Chrbtmas day, in St Peter’s, before an assemblage 
of Roman and Frankish lords, the clwgy and the 
tmr*t 9 r. people, the pontiff placed the imperial crown on 
Charlemagne’s head and all proclaimed him eii^>eror. 

, Thus the new emperor was elected by tlw Romans and 
consecrated by the pope. But he was their real master and 
supreme judge. The pope existed only by his will, since be 
alone suppU^ the means for the maintenance of the ten^joral 
power, and already pretended to the right of controlling the 


papal elections. Vet Charlemagne wa.s not sovereign of 
Rome; he possessed scarcely any regalia there, and was not 
in command of the army; he mainly represented a principle, 
but this principle was the law which is the basis of the state. 
The pope still nominated the Roman judges, but the emperor 
or his missi presided over them, together with those of the 
pope, and his decision was appealed to in last resort. During 
the Carolingian times no mention is found of the prefect, and 
it would seem that his office was filled by the imperial missus, 
or legate, the judiees de clero and judices de militia. The power 
of the pope was now entangled with that of the republic on 
the one hand and that of the empire on the other. The con¬ 
sequent confusion of sacred and secular functions naturally 
led to infinite complications and disputes. 

The death of Charlemagne in 814 was the signal for a fresh 
conspiracy of the nobles against the pope, who, discovering 
their design, instantly put the ringleaders to death, and was 
severely blamed by Louis for this violation of the imperial 
prerogative. While the matter was under discussion the 
nobles broke out in fiercer tumults, both in Rome and the 
Campagna. At last, in 824, the emperor Lothair came to re¬ 
establish order in Rome, and proclaimed a new and note¬ 
worthy constitution, to which Pope Eugenius II. (824-A7) 
gave his oath of adherence. By this the partnership of pope 
and emperor in the temporal rule of Rome and the states 
of the church was again confirmed. The more direct power 
appertained to the [>ope ; the supreme authority, prcsidencc 
of the tribunals, and final judgment on appeal to the emperor. 
The new constitution also established the right of contending 
parties to select cither the Roman or the Teutonic code for 
the settlement of their disputes. During the Carolingian 
period it is not surprising that the commune should have been, 
as it were, absorbed by the church and the empire. In fact, 
it is scarcely mentioned in histor)' throughout that time. 
And when, no longer sustained by the genius of its Deeiime 
founder, the Frankish empire began to show signs of at 
of dissolution, the popes, finding their power thereby 
strengthened, began to assume many of the imperial attri¬ 
butes. Soon, however, as a natural consequence of the 
loss of the main support of the papacy, the nobles refined 
vigour and were once more masters of the city. Teutomc and 
feudal elements had now largely penetrated into their organiza¬ 
tion. The sy,stem of granting lands, and even churches and 
convents, as benefices according to feudal fraros, became more 
and more general. It was vain for the popes to offer opposition, 
and they ended by yielding to the current. The faU of the 
Frankish empire left all Italy a prey to anarchy, and tom by 
the faction fights of Berengar of Friuli and Guido of Spoleto, 
the rival claimants to the crowns of Italy and the empire. The 
Saracens were advancing from the .south, the Huns from 
the north; the popes had lost all power; and in the midst 
of this frightful chaos a way was opened for the rise of the 
republics. Anarchy was at its climax in Rome, but the laity 
began to overpower the clergy to such an extent that the 
judices de militia prevailed over the judices de dero. For a 
long time no impenal missi or legates had been seen, and the 
papacy was incredibly lowered. The electimi of the popes 
had positively fallen into the hands of certain beautiful women 
notorious for their evil life and depravity. The 
aristocracy alone gained strei^th; now fre^ from 
the domination of the emperor, it continually wrested teat 
fresh privilqfes from the impotent pontiffs, and 
became organized as the ruling force of the rqrublic. 
Gregorovius, notwithstanding hk denial of the continuation of 
the senate after the 6th century, is obliged to acknowledge 
that it appeared to have returned to life m the power of' this 
new baronage. And, although this body was now pemaeated 
with the feudal principle, it dm not discard its ancient traditionB. 
The nobles daimed to be the nwin source of the empire; they 
wished to regain the dignity and office of patridtu, and to 
make it, if possible, hereditary in tome of their famili^i] 
Nothing is known of Uieir system of oiganizatidn, but 
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that they cloctcd a chief bearing tlie title of consul, senator, 
princeps Romanorum, who wa.s officially recognized by the 
pope, as a fmtricius presided over the tribunals, and was the 
head of the commune. 

Theophylact was one of the first to assume thi.s dignity. His 
wife Theodora, known as the senalrix, was one of the women 
then dominating Home by force of their charms and licentioas- 
ness. She was supposed to be the concubine of Pope John X. 
(9i4-a8), whose election was due to her influence. Her 
daughter Harozin, in all things her worthy rival, was married to 
Alberic, a foreign mercenar)' of uncertain birth who rose to a 
position of great influence, and, although an alien, played a 
leading part in the affairs of the city. He helped to increase 
the power of Theophylact, who seemingly shared the rule of the 
city with the pope. In the bloody war that had to be waged 
against the Saracens of southern Italy, and at the defeat of the 
latter on the (larigliano (916), Theophylact and Alberic were 
the Roman leaders, and distinguished themselves by their 
valour. They disappeared from the scene after this victory, 
but Marozia retained her power, and bore a son, Alberic, who 
was destined to greater deeds. The pope found himself caught 
in this woman’s toils, and struggled to escape, but Marozia, 
gaining fresh influence by her marriage with Hugo, margrave 
of Tuscany, imprisoned the pontiff himself in the castle of St 
Angelo (928). This fortress was the property of Marozia and 
the basis of her strength. The unfortunate John died within 
its walls. Raised to the chair b\ Theodora, he was deposed 
and killed by her daughter. The authority of the latter reached 
its culminating point in 9.^1, when she succeeded in placing her 
son John XI. on the pupa! throne. On the death of her second 
husband she espoused Hugh of Provence, the .same who in 928 
had seized the iron crown at Paviti, and now atipircd to the 
empire. Hiasolute, ambitious and despotic, he came to Rome 
in 932. and, leaving his army outside the walks, entered the 
castle of St Angelo with his knights, instantly began to play 
the tyrant, and gave a blow to Alberic his stepson, who detested 
no “ foreign intruder. 'This blow proved the 

rtvoh cause of a memorable revolution ; for Alberic rushed 
•tth» from the castle and harangued the people, ert ing that 
the time was come to shake off the tyrannous yoke of 
•I tbt woman and of barltarians who were once the slaves 
awMf of Rome. Then, putting himself at the head of the 
pmpulace, he dosed the city gates to prevent Hugh’s 
‘“I"""’ troops from coming to the rescue, and attacked the 
castle. The king fled; Marozia was imprisoned. Alberic pro¬ 
claimed lord of rite Romans, and the pope confined to the 
luiteran in the custody of his own brother. Rome was again an 
indepimdont state, a republic of nobles. Rid of the temporal 
dominion of omperor and pope, and having expelled the 
foreignm with great energy and courage, it chose Alberic for its 
chief with the tttle of princeps atque omnium Romanorum senator. 
The tendency of the Ronum Republic to elect a suprone author¬ 
ity, first manifested in the case of Theojjhylact, was repeated 
in thoM; of Alberk-, Brancaleone, Crescenzio, tola di Rtenzo 
and others. One of the many causes of this tendency may be 
traced to the conception of the new empire of which Rome was 
the oripnal and enduring fountainhead. As Rome had once 
transferred the empife from Byzantium to the franks, so Rome 
was surely entitled to reclaim it. 'He imperial autlmrity was 
repreiwnted by the office of patrician, now virtuall)- assumed by 
Alb^. Hat he gave the name of Octavian to his son is an 
additionid proof of this fact, in the Eternal City the medieval 
political idea has always the aspect of a resurrection or ttans- 
fonnatitm of classic antiquity. This is' another characteristic 
of the iiist<ry of the Roman oommane. 

AlbeiicHi strength was due to his connexion with ■the nobility, 
to his father's vidiant service against the Ssoncens at the'battle 
of Harigiiano, and to the militia under his cnmiHiad, on which 
everything depended amid the internal and aiitiernal dangers 
now threatening the new state. As yet no genuine numitipal 
UGonstitutien was possible an Rome, where aaeither the p«o^ 
tfHIKNthe weaitby burghers engaged in industry and commtnx 
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had any fixed organization. All was in the hands of the nobles 
and Alberic, as their chief, frequently convened them in council 
although obliged to use pressure to keep them united and avoic 
falling a prey to their disputes. Hence the whole power wa* 
concentrated in his grasp; he was at the head of the tribunal.' 
as well as of the army. The judices de clero and judices di 
militia still existed, but no longer met in the Lateran or tht 
Vatican, under the presidency of emperor and pope or theii 
missi. Alberic himself was their president ; and, a still raort 
significant fact, their sittings were often held in his private 
dwelling. There is no longer any mention of prefect or pairicius 
The papal coinage was inscribed with Alberir’s name instead ol 
the emperor’s. His chief attention w'as given to the militia 
which was still arranged in scholae, and it is highly probable that 
he was the author of the new division of the city into twelve 
regions, with a corresponding classification of the army in a“ 
many regiments under twelve flags and twelve banderesi, one 
for every region. The organization of the scholar could nol 
have been very dissimilar, but doubtless Alberic had some 
important motive for altering the old method of classification. 
By means of the armed regiems he included the people in the 
forces. It is certain that after his time we find the army much 
changed and far more democratic. It was only natural that so 
excellent a statesman should seek the aid of the popular element 
as a defence against the arrogance of the nobles, and it was 
requisite to reinforce the army in order to be prepared for the 
attacks threatened from abroad. This change effected, Alberic 
felt prepared for the worst, and began to rule with ervergy, 
modiTation and justice. His contemporaries award him high 
prai.se, and he seems to have been exempt from the vices of his 
mother and grandmother. 

In 933 Hugh made his first attack upon the city, and was 
repulsed. A second attempt in 936 proved still more unfortu¬ 
nate, for his army was decimated by a pestilence. 'J'horoughly 
disheartened, he not only made peace, tat gave his daughter in 
marriage to Alberic, thus satisfying the latter’s desire to ally 
himself with a royal house. But this union led to no conciliation 
with Hugh. For Alberic, finding his power increased, marched 
at the head of his troops to consolidate his rule in the Cam- 
pagna and the Sabine land. On the death of his brother, Pope 
John XL, in 936, he controlled the election of several successive 
popes, quelled a conspiracy formed against him by the clergy 
and certain nobles instigated by Hugh, and brilliantly repulsed, 
in 941, another attack by that potentate. At last, however, 
this inveterate foe withdrew from Rome, being summoned to the 
north by the victories of his rival Berengarius. But Alberic, 
after procuring the election of various popes who were docile 
instruments of his will, experienced a check when Agapetus II. 
(946'.35). a man of firmness and resource, was raised to the 
papal throne. The fortunes of Berengarius were now in the 
ascendant. In 950 he had seized the iron crown, and ruled 
in the Pentapolis and the exarchate. This being singularly 
painful to the pope, he proceeded to make alliance with all 
those enemies 0! toengarius preferring a distant emperor to a 
noighbourin|; and effective sovereign, with the Roman tsobles 
who were discontented with Alberic, and with ail who foresaw 
danger, even to Rome, from the extended power of Berengarius. 
And Agapetus recurred to the old papal] policy, by making 
appeal to Otto I., whose rule in Germainy was distinguished by u 
prestige almost comparable with that of Charlemagne. 

Otto immediately responded to the appeal and desoended into 
Italy; but his envoys were indignantly repulsed by Alberic. 
and, being prudent as well as firm, he dcciM to wait a wre 
oppoitnne moment for the accomplishment of his designs. 
Meanwhile Alberic died in 954, and the curtain fell vn the‘first 
great drama at the Roman Republic, He bad reigned' fdr 
twenty-two years with 'justice, energy and prudence; he had 
repelled foreign invaders, maintained ordo' and authority. He 
seems, however, to have realized that the aspect ^of oSaks was 
about to change, that the work he hod iacoompliilwd wsuhl be 
exposed to new dangers. These dangers, in 'had ahead}- 
be^ with the acocstion of on enterprising pope Oo thS 'Hoiy 
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See. The name of Octavian given by Alberic to his son leads 
to the inference that he meant to make his power hereditary. 
But, suddcnljr, he began to educate this son for the priesthood, 
and, assembling the nobles in St Peter’s shortly before his 
death, he made them swear to elect Octavian as pope on the 
decease of Agapetus II. They kept their word, for in this way 
they freed themselves from a ruler. Possibly Alberic trusted 
that both offices might be united, and that his son would be 
head of the state as well as the church. But the nobles knew 
this to be a delusion, especially in the case of a nature .such as 
Octavian’s. Tlic lad was sixteen years old when his father 
died, received princely honours until the death of Agapetus. 
and was then elected pope with the name of John Xll. He 
had inherited the ungoverned passions of hts grandmother 
Marozia and great-grandmother Theodora, but without their 
intelligence ^d cunning. His palace was the scene of the most 
scandalous licence, while his public acts were those of a baby 
tyrant. He conferred a bishopric on a child of ten. consecrated 
a deacon in a stable, invoked Venus and Jupiter in his games, 
and drank to the devil’s health. He desired to be both pope 
and prince, but utterly failed to be cither. Before long, 
realizing the impossibility of holding in check Berengarius. 
who still ruled over the exarchate, he sought in 960 the aid of 
Otto 1 ., and promised him the imperial crown. Thus the new 
ruler was summoned by the son of the roan by whom he had 
Ortv /. Been repulsed. Otto vowed to defend the church, to 
erowaed restore her territories, to refrain from usurping the 
tmptnr. power of tlie pope or the republic, and was crowned 
on the and of February 962 with unheard-of pomp and display. 

Accordingly, after being extinct for thirty-seven years, the 
empire was revived under different but no less difficult con¬ 
ditions. The politico-religious unity founded by Charlemagne 
had been dissolved, partly on account of the heterogeneous 
elements of which it was composed, and partly because other 
nations were in course of formation. Now too the feudal 
system was converting the officers of the empire into inde¬ 
pendent princes, and the new spirit of communal liberty was 
giving freedom to the cities. Otto once more united the empire 
and tlte church, Italy and Germany, in order to combat these 
new foes. But the difficulties of ^e enterprise at once came 
to light. John XII., finding a master in the protector he had 
invoked, now joined the discontented nobles who were conspiring 
with Bwengarius against the emperor. But the latter hastened 
toKome in November 963, assembled the clergy, nobles and 
heads of the people, and made them take on oath never again 
to elect a pope without his consent and that of his son. He 
also convoked a synod presided over by himself in St Peter’s, 
which .judged, condemned and deposed Poite John and elected 
Leo VIII. (963--65), a Roman noble, in his stead. All this 
was dune at the direct bidding of the emperor, wilio thus deprived 
the Romans of their most valued privilege, tlic right of choosing 

/Iff people had now risen to 

knrnrt- considerable importance, and, for the first time, we 
uKt find it officially represented in the sjtiod by tffic 
plebeian Pietro, surnamed Impcriola, together with 
pmpu. leaders of the militia, which had alro became a 
popular .institution since Alberic’s le^. It was no longer easy 
to keep the lower orders in subjection, and by their junction 
with the malcontent nobles they formed a very respectable 
force. On the 3rd of January 964 they sounded the battle- 
peal and attacked the Vatican, Whete the emperor was lodged. 
The Gorman knights repulsed tbetn with much slaughter, and 
this, bloodshed proved tte beginning of on endless feud. Otto 
departed in February, and John .Xll., as the chosen pt^. of 
the Romans, returned with an army of followers mid com- 
pdM the defenbeless Leo Vlll. to s^ safety in flight.. Soon 
aflwrwanls' Leo. was d«|>oeed and excommunicated by a sew 
syned,: and antsy of his adheKatS' were cruelly imurdsred. 
IBUt. .'«n< the 14th of llay 964 Jt^ tnddeniy eopiiied ; the 
iUmuKiE, tOBiid violent stru^es and tumults, resumed >their 
Ti^ta, Sleeted Benedidt V.>. and procured his oonseemtiofi in 
t|lits at tthe empnof’s veto, Otto now i^peared. at .the.how! 


of an army, cMnmilted fresh slaughter, besi/^ed the city, re¬ 
duced it by famine, and, after holding a council which deposed 
Benedict and sent him a prisoner to Hamburg, restored 
Leo VIII. to the papal throne. 

But, although the emperor thus disposed of the papacy at 
his will, his arbitrary exercise of power roused a long and 
obstinate re3i.stance, which had no slight efiect upon 
the history of the commune. Leo Vlll. died in 965, rtrthi- 
and the imperial party elected John XIII. (9^5-72). 

Upon this the nobles of the national party ]oin«l the 
people and there was a general revolt. The nobles were led 
by Pietro, prefect of Rome. As we have noted, this office 
seemed to be extinct during the Carolingian rule, but we 
again meet with it in 955, after an mterval of a century and a 
half. The leaders of the people were twelve dfcarconi, B term 
of unknown derivation, but probably indicating chiefs of the 
twelve regions fiodwarthi. dodtettreoni, dreaueni). The new 
pope was seized and confined, first in the castle of St Angelo, 
then in a fortress in the Campagna. But the emperor quickly 
marched an army against Rome, and this sufficed to produce 
a reaction which recalled the pope (November 966), sent the 
prefect into exile, and put several of the rebellious nobles to 
death. And shortly after the emperor sacked the city. Many 
Romims were exiled, some tortured, others, including the twelve 
dteareont, killed. John Xlll. died in 972 and Otto in 973. 

All these events clearly prove how great a change had now 
taken place in the conditions Of Rome. The people 
had made its appearance upon the stage; the army had bet'orne 
democratic ; the twelve regions were regularly organized under 
leaders. Opposed to them stood the nobles, headed by the 
prefect, also a noble, precisely as in Florence the nobles and 
the podcsth were later opposed to the gilds and the people. 
So far, it is true, nobles and people had mode common cause 
in Rome; but this harmony was soon to be interrupted. The 
feudal spirit had made its way among the Roman aristocrats, 
had split them into two parlies and diminished their strength. 
It was now destined to spread, and, as it was always vigorously 
detested and opposed by the people elsewhere in Italy, so the 
same consequence was inevitable in Rome. Another notable 
change, and a subject of unending controversy, had 
also occurred in the administration of justice. So 
far there were the judices it cltro, also known as 
ordinary or palatine judges, and the indices it militia, also 
styled consults or ducts. 'These judges generally formed a 
court of seven, three being de cltro, four de militia, aty'use versa, 
under the presidency of the papal or imperial mesi. In 
criminal oases the judices de militia l»d the prefect or the 
imperial missus for their president. But there was a third 
order of judges called pedtmei, a amsulilnts ereati. It seems 
clear that the duces, being iistrihuti per judicatus, found them¬ 
selves isolated in the provinces, and to obtain assistance nomin¬ 
ated these pManei, who were legal experts. In 'Rome, with 
its courts of law, they were less needed, but possibly in Fhose 
sections of the city where cases of minor importance were 
submitted to a single magistrate reference was made to the 
pedtmei. But many changes were made under the fWtiks, 
and when die edict of Lothiar (824) granted free choice of 
either the Roman or Germanic law, and the duces were replaced 
hv Canutes and gortn/iftoties, chiefly of German origin, the use 
of legid experts became increasingly necessary. And the 
custom ef .employing them' was the more easily diffuiied by 
being already common sonong the Franks, whose saaUfii were 
legal experts actii^ as judges, tfaough 'not qualified to pass 
sentence. Thus the peiemei mtdtapliad, come to resemble the 
ssaHni, and were designated fudket ddUvi (a nmgitlratu dati) 
XT simply datm. 'These were to be found in the exonffiate in 
838, but not 'in Rome until ^1, When the judmsde nUlMa 
had 'ceased' to edist. The great progress of the German bgal 
precedare may then have contrilMOid to the’fomuilicm of the 
«0W!Offic»< , 

MeanwhiU'Pope John XIU. had been wicCMded byBem^j 
diet VI, (971*74) and Otto 1 , by hts sen Otto II., 
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of eighteen married to the Byzantine princess Theophano. 
Thereupon the Romans, who had supported the election of 
another pope, and were in no uwe of the new emperor, rose to 
arms under the command of ( rescenzio, a rich and power¬ 
ful noble. They not only seized Benedict VI. by force, but 
strangled him in tlie castle of .St Angelo. The national and 
imperial parties then elected several popes who were either 
exSed or persecuted, and one of them was said to be murdered. 
In 985 John XV. was elected (985-96). During this turmoil, 
aiovMMi 'he national party, compo.scd of nobles and people. 
Cm- led by Giovanni C'rcscenzio, son of the other Crescenzio 
ctiulo. mentioned above, had taken complete posse.ssion 
of the government. This Crescenzio assumed the title of 
patrician, and sought to imitate Albcric, although far his 
inferior in capacity. Fortunately for him. the reigning pope 
was a detested tyrant, and the emperor a child entirely guided 
by his mother. But the new emperor Otto III. was lacked 
hy a powerful party, and on coming to Rome in 996 was able, 
although only aged fifteen, to quell the rebellion, oust Cre.scenzio 
from public life, and elect us succcs.sor to John XV. his own 
cousin. Pope Gregory V. (99O -99). But this first German 
pope surrounded himself with compatriots, and by raising them 
to lofty posts even in the tribunals excited a revolt that drove 
him from the throne (29th September 999). Crescenzio, being 
master of the castle of St Angelo, resumed the title of patrician 
or con.sul of the Romans, expelled the German judges, recon¬ 
stituted the government, prepared his troops for defence, and 
created a new pope. But the following year Otto III. came 
to Rome, and his party opened the gates to him. Although 
deserted by nearly all his adherents, Crescenzio held the castle 
valiantly again.st its besiegers. At last, on the 29th of April 
c) 98, he was forced to make terms, and the imperialists, violating 
their pledges, first put him to torture and then hurled him 
from the Irattlements. Gregory V. dying shortly after the.se 
events, Sylvester 11 .. another native of southern France, who 
had been tutor to the emperor Otto III., was raised to the 
p.apacy (999-j 005). 

Thus Otto III. was enabled to establish his mastery of Rome. 
But, as the .son of a Greek mother, trained amid Greek influ- 
ences, his fantastic and contradictory nature sc'cmcd 
" ' only to grasp the \'oid. He wished to reconstitute 

a Romano-Byzantine empire with Rome for his capital. His 
discourse always turned on the ancient republic, on constils 
and senate, on the might and grandeur of the Roman people; 
and his edicts were addrcs,sed to the senate and the people. 
The senate is now constantly mentioned, and its heads bear 
the title of consuls. The emperor also gave renewed honour 
to the title of patrician, surroundtsi himself with officials bearing 
Greek and Roman designations, and raised the prestige of the 
prefect, who, having now almost the functions of an imperial 
vicar, bore the eagle and the sword as his insignia. Neverthe¬ 
less Otto III. was thoroughly German, and during his reign 
all Germanic institutions made progress in Rome. This was 
partiinilarly the case with feudalism, and Sylvester II. was 
the first pope to treat it with favour. Many families of real 
feudal liarons now arose. The Crescenzii held sway in the 
Sabine hills, and Praeneste and Tusculum were great centres 
of feudalism in the nth.century. The system of feudal bene¬ 
fices was recognized by the church, which made grants of lands, 
cities and provinces in the feudal manner. The bishops, like 
feudal barons, Irecarae actual counts. And, in consequence of 
these changes, when the emperor, as head of the feudal system, 
seeks to impose his will upon the church (which has also become 
feudal) and control the papal elections, he is met by the great 
question of the investitures, a question destined to disturb 
the whole world. Meanwhile the Roman barons were growing 
more and more powerful, and were neither submissive nor 
faithful to the emperor. On the contrary, they resented his 
attitude as master of Rome, and, when he subjected Tivoli 
to the Holy See, attacked both him and the pope with so much 
vigour as to put both to flight (j6th February looi). There- 
again became a republic, headed by Gregory of 


Tusculum, a man of a powerful family claiming descent from 
Alberic. 

By the emperor's death in January 1002 the race of the 
Ottos became extinct, the papacy began to decline, as at the 
end of the Carolingian period, and the nobles, divided into 
an imperial and a national party, were again predominant. 
They reserved to themselves the office of patrician, and, electing 
popes from their own ranks, obtained enlarged privileges and 
power. At the time when Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea, profiting 
by the extinction of the Otto.s and the. anarchy of Germany, 
was stirring Italy in the vain hope of constituting a national 
kingdom, the Roman Republic was being consolidated 
under another Giovanni Crescenzio, of the national tmat 
faction. He was now elected patrician; one of aiormaai 
his kinsmen was invested with the office of prefect, 
and the new pope John XVIII. (1005-9) was **"**• 
one of his creatures. Although the power of Henry of 
Bavaria was then gaining a.scendancy in Germany, and giving 
.strength to the imperialist nobles, Crescenzio still remained 
supreme ruler of the city and the Campagiia. .Surrounded by 
his judges, the senators and his kinsman the prefect, he 
continued to di.spense justice in his own palace until his death 
in 1012, after ten years’ rule. And, Pope .Sergius IV. having 
died the same year, -the counts of Tusculum compassed the 
election of Benedict VIII. (1012-24), one of their own kin. 
This pope expelled the Crescenzii, changed the prefect and 
reserved the title of patrician for Henry II., whom he conse- 
secrated emperor on the 14th February 10J4, A second 
Alberic, bearing the title of “ eminentissimus consul et dux,” 
was now at the head of the republic and dispen.sed placita in 
the palace of his great ancestor, from whom the counts of 
Tusculum were also descended. 

The new emperor endeavoured to re-establish order in Rome, 
and strengthen his own authority tc^ether with that of the 
pope. But the nobles had in all things the upper 
hand. They were regularly organized under leaders, 
held meetings, asserted their right to nominate both pope 
and emperor, and in fact often succeeded in so doing. Even 
Henry II. himself w'as obliged to secure their votes before his 
I'oronation. The terms senate and senator now recur still 
more frequently in history. Nevertheless, Benedict VIJl. 
succeeded in placing his own brother, Romano, at the head 
of the republic with the title of “ consul, dux and senator,” 
thus making him leader of the nobles, who met at his bidding, 
and chief of the militia and the tribunals. The prefect still 
retained his authority, and the emperor was by right supreme 
judge. But, a violent revolt breaking out, the emperor only 
stayed to suppress it and then went to Germany in disgust. 
The pope, aided by his brother, conducted the government 
with energy ; he awed the party of Crescenzio, and waged 
war against the Saracens in the south. But he died in 1024, 
and in the same year Henry II. was succeeded by ('onrad 11 . 
There was now beheld a repetition of the same strange event 
that had followed the death of Alberic, and with no less fatal 
consequences. Benedict’s brother Romano, head of the 
republic, and still retaining office, was, although a layman, 
elected pope. He took the name of John XIX. (1024-33), 
and in 1027 conferred the imperial crown on Conrad the Salic, 
who, abolishing the Lothoirion edict of 824. decreed that 
throughout Rome and its territory justice should be henceforth 
administered solely by the Justinian code. Thus, notwith¬ 
standing the spn^ of feudalism and Germanic procedure, 
the Roman law triumphed through the irresistible force of tite 
national character, which was already manifested in many 
other ways. 

Meanwhile John XIX. was succeeded by his nephew, 
Benedict IX. (1033-45), a lad of twelve, who placed his own 
brother at the h^ of the republic. Thus church and state 
assumed the aspect of hereditary possessions in the powerful 
house of the counts of Tusculum. But-the vices and excesses 
of Benedict were so monstrous that the papacy sank to the 
lowest depth of corruption ; there followed a series of tumult! 
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find rcfictiontiry attcmptSj find so muny conflicting! elections 
that in 1045 three popes were struggling for the tiara in the 
midijt of scandal and anarchy. The streets and neighbourhood 
of Rome swarmed with thieves and assassins ; pilgrims wore 
plundered ; citizens trembled for their lives; and a hundred 
petty barons threatened the riiTil popes, who were obliged to 
defend themselves by force. This state of things lusted until 
Henry III, came to re-establish order. He appointed a synod 
to depose the three popes, and then, with the consent of the 
wearied and anarchy-stricken Romans, assuming the right 
of election, propo.scd a German, Clement II., who was con¬ 
secrated at Christmas 1046. Henry III. was then crowned, 
and also took the title of patrician. Thus the emperor was 
lord over church and state. This, however, stirred both 
people and pope against him, and led to the terrible contest 
of the investitures, although for the moment the Romans, 
being exhausted by past calamities, seemed not only resigned 
but contented. 

In fact, the idea of reform and independence was aheadv 
germinating in the church and was soon to bteome tenacious 
mut- and irresistible, Hildebrand was the prompter and 
bruu! luTo of this idea. He sought to abolish the simony 
Tantiln concubinage of the priesthood, to give the papal 
otiarn- elections into the hands of the higher ecclesiastics, 
titure. and to emancipate the church from all dependence 
on the empire. Henry HI. procured the election of four 
German popc^ in succession, and Hildebrand was alwajs at 
hand to inspire their actions and dominate them by his 
strength of intellect and still greater strength of will. Hut 
the fourth German pope, Victor II.. died in 1057, and Henry HI. 
had been succeeded in 1056 by the young Henr)’ TV. under 
tlie regency of a weak woman, the empress Agnes, llildelirand 
seized this lavourable moment for trying his strength and 
procured the election of Stephen IX. (1057-58), a candidate 
he had long had in view. Stephen, however, died in 1058; 
the nobles instantly rose in rebellion ; and Gregory of Tusculum, 
wlio had assumed the patriciate, caused an incapable cousin 
to be named pope (Benedict X.). Upon this Hildebrand 
)v.),tponed his design of maintaining the papacy b> the help 
of Italian potentates and had recourse to the empress. In a 
s_\ nod held at Siena with her consent Benedict was deposed 
and Nicholas II. (1059-61) elected in his stead. This pope 
entered Rome escorted by the troops of Godfrey of Tuscany, 
and, when also assured of help from Naples, assembled a 
council of one hundred and thirteen bishops (1059), who con¬ 
demned the deposed pontifi and renewed the prohibition of 
simony and concubinage among the priesthood. Finally 
Nicholas instituted the college of cardinals, entrusting it with 
the election of the pope, who was in future to be chosen from 
its ranks. The assent of the clergy and people was left purely 
formal. The decree also contained the proviso—“ saving the 
honour and reverence due to the emperor ” ; but this too was 
an empty expression. 

The new decree was a master-stroke of Hildebrand’s genius, 
for by means of it he placed the papal election in the hands 
of a genuine ecclesiastical senate and gave a monarchical form 
to the church. Backed by the Normans who were in Rome, 
and who.se commander, Richard of Capua, did not scruple to 
strike off the heads of many recalcitrant nobles, Hildebrand 
and the pope could now porsue their work of reform. Never¬ 
theless the nobles again revolted on the death of Nicholas II. 
in ro6i, and declared their purpose of restoring to Henry IV. 
the iMtriciate and right of election; but Hildebrand, by 
speedily convoking the cardinals, procured the election of 
Alexander II. (1061-73). This pope, although friendly to 
the empire, did not await the imp^l sanction, but, protected 
by the Romans, at once entered the Lateran and put some 
other riotous nobles to death. The German bishops, however, 
elected Honorius II., who had the support of the bwons. Thus 
the city was split into two camps and a deadly civil war ensued, 
terminating, despite the vworous resistance of the nobilitv, 
in the defeat of Honorius 11 . But the nobles persevered iff 


the contest and were the real masters of Rome. By conferring 
the patriciate on the emperor, as their feudal chief, they 
hoped to organize themselves under the prefect, who now\ 
w'ith greatly increased authority, presided over both the 
civil and criminal courts in the absence of the pope’s 
representative. In a general assembly the Romans elected 
their prefect, whose investiture was granted by the emperor, 
while the pope elected another. Thus disorder was brought 
to a climax. 

Alexander died on the 21st April 1073. “"d thereupon Hilde- 
br.and was at last raised to the chair us pope Gregory VII. 
(1073-85). He reconfirmed his predecessors’ decrees, 
dismissed all simoniucul and non-celibate priests, Slf***^ 
and then in a second council (1075) forbade the clergy 
to receive investiture at the hands of laymen. No bishop 
nor abbot was again to accept ring or crozier from king or 
emperor. Now, as ecclesiastical dignities included the possession 
of extensive benefices, privileges and feudal rights, this decree 
gave rise to tremendous dispute and to fierce contest between 
the empire and the church. The nobles took a very decided 
part in the struggle. With Cenci, their former prefect, at their 
head, they rose in revolt, as.sailed the pope on Christmas day 
1075, and threw him into prison. But their fear of the popukr 
wrath compelled his speedy release ; and he then decreed the 
excommunication and deposition of the emperor who had 
declared him deposed. That monarch afterwards made 
submission to Gregory at Canossa (1077), but, again turning 
against him, was again e.xcommunicated. And in 1081 he 
returned to Italy bringing the antipope Clement HI., and 
besieged Rome for forty days. Assembling the nobles in 
his camp, he there arranged a new government of the city 
with prefect and senate, palatine judges and other magistrates, 
exactly similar to the existing government within the walls. 
He then took his departure, returned several limes in vain, 
but at, last forced his way into the city (March 1084) and 
compelled Gregory VII. to seek refuge in the castle of St 
Angelo. The emperor was then master of Rome, estahlishcd 
the government he had previously arranged and, calling a 
parliament of nobles and bishops, procured the deposition of 
Gregory and the consecration of Clement III., by whom he 
was crowned in :o84. He then attacked and seized the 
Capitol, and assaulted the castle in order to capture the pope. 
But Robert Guiscard brought his army to the rescue. Emperor 
and antipope fled ; the eity was taken, the pope liberated and 
Rome reduced to ruin by fire and pillage. Upon this Gregory 
VH., broken with grief, went away with the Normans, and 
died at Salerno on the 25th May 1085. He hod separated 
the church from the people and the empire by a struggle that, 
as Gregorovius says, disturbed the deep sleep of the middle 
ages. 

Pope Paschal 11 . (1099-1118) found himself entirely at the 
mercy of the tyrannous nobles who were alike masters of Rome, 

of its government, and its spiritual lord. As they __■.j . 

were divided among themselves, all the pope could//.««•»*• 
do was to side with one party in order to overcome 
the other. With the help of his own nephew Gualfredo, the 
prefect Pietro Picrleone, and the Frangipani, he was able to 
keep down the Corsi, and hold the Colonna in check. Being 
compelled to repair to Benevento in 1108, he left Gualfredo 
to command the militia, Tolomeo of Tusculum to guard the 
Campagna, and the consuls Pierleone and Leone Frangipani, 
together with the prefect, in charge of the government. The 
consulship was no longer a mere title of honour. The consuls 
seem to have been elected, as at Ravenna, in imitation of those 
of the Lombard cities, and were at the head of the nobles and 
senate. The expressions “ praefectus et consulcs,” “ de sena- 
toribus et consulibus,” are now of frequent occurrence. We 
have no precise knowledge of the political organization of the 
city at this moment; but it was an aristocratic government, 
similar to that originally formed in Florence, as ViDtuii telly 
us, with a senate and consuls. The nobles were so completiK 
the masters that the pope, in spite of having trustetiMV 
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with the government, could only return to Rome with the aid 
of the Normans. Being now absorbed in the great investiture 
(jucstiun, he had recourse to a daring plan. He proposed to 
Henry V. tliat the bishops should resign all property derived 
from the crown and depend solely on tithes and donations, 
while the empire should resign the right of investiture. Henry 
.seemed dispo.scd to accept the suggestion, hut, suddenly chang¬ 
ing his mind, took the pope prisoner and forced him to yield 
the rigid of investiture and to give him the crown (nil). But 
the following year the party of reform annulled in council this 
(oncession, which the pope declared to have been extorted by 
force. By the death of 'Countess Matilda in 1115 and the 
bequest of her vast possession.^ to the Holy Sec, the pope’s 
dominions were greatly enlarged, but his authority as a ruler was 
nowise increased. Deeds of violence still continued in Rome; 
and then followed the death of the prefect Pietro. The nobles 
of the imperial party, joined with the people, wished to elect 
Pietro’s son, also nephew to Tolomeo of Tusculum, who then 
held the position of a potent imperial margrave, luid territories 
stretching from the Sabine mountains to the sea, was the 
dictator of Tusculum, master of Latium and consul of the 
Romans. The pope opposed this election to the best of his 
strength; but the nobles carried the day, and their new prefect 
leceived investiture from the emperor. Cpon this the pope 
again quitted Rome, and on his return, two years later, was 
compelled to shut himself up in the ca,stlc of St Angelo, where 
he died in nj8. 

The popes were now the .sport of the nobles whom they Imd 
aggrandued by continual concessions lor the sake of peace. 

And peace seemed at hand when Innocent 11 . (1130-43), 
powtr after triumphing over two antipopes, came to terms 
ottbe with Roger 1 ., recognized him as king of Sicily, and 
pmpe. gained his friendship and protection. But now still 
graver tumults took place. In consequence of the division of 
the nobl's neither pa' ty could overcome its foes without the 
aid cf the people, which thus became incrciisingly powerful. 
Throughout upper and central Italy the cities were being 
oigauized as free and independent communes on a democratic 
basis. Their e.xample soon followed in the ancient duchy of 
Rome and almost in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. Even Tivoli was converted into a republic. This excited 
the deepest jealousy in the Romans, and they became furious 
when this little city, profiting by its strong position in the Tever- 
one valley, not only sought to annex Roman territory, but 
dared to offer successful resistance to the descendants of the 
conquerors of the world. In 1141 Tivoli openly rebelled 
against the mother city, and the pope sent the Romans to 
subdue it. They were nut only repulsed, but ignominiously 
pursued to their own gates. Afterwards, returning to the 
assault in greater numbers, they conquered the hostile town. 
Its defenders surrendered to the pope, and he immediateh 
concluded a treaty of peace without consulting either the 
people or the republic. ITic soldiery, still flushed with victory, 
were furious at this slight, They demanded not only sub¬ 
mission of Tivoli to the Roman people, but also permission to 
demolish its walls and dwellings and expel its population. 
Irmocent 11. refused consent to these excesses, and a memorable 
revolution ensued by which the temporal power of the papacy 
was entirely overthrown. 

In 1143 the rebellious people rushed to the Capitol, pro¬ 
claimed the republic, reconstituted the senate, to the almost 
.pppuiu^ entire exclusion of the nobles, declar^ the abolition 
nvoiv- of the temporal power, issued coin inscribed to the 
senate, the people and St Peter, and began to reckon 
ttntettvt restoration of liberty. Arnold 

otauatp of Brescia was not, as has been inconcctly stated, the 
author of this revolution, for he had not yet arrived in 
rtpatue. Rome. It was the outcome of an historic necessity 
—above alL of the renewed vigour of the people and its detesta¬ 
tion of the feudal aristoeracy. This body, besides being divided 
an imperial and a national party, bad almost excluded 


and the provinces. Also, as we liave before noted, the Roman 
aristocracy was by no means an exclusive caste. Between the 
great aristocrats and the people there stood a middle or new 
nobility, which made common cause with the people, whose 
chief strength now lay in the army. Tliis, divided mto twelve 
and then into thirteen or fourteen regions, assembled under its 
banners all arm-bearing citizens. Thus the exerciius was also 
the real popultis Romams, now bent on the destruction of Uie 
temporal power. This purpose, originating in the struggle of 
the investitures, was the logical and inevitable rc-sult of the 
proposals of I’ascJial II., wlaeh, despite their rejection, found 
a loud echo in Italy. Lucius II. (1144-45) tried to withstand 
the revolution by seeking Nonnan aid and throwing himself into 
the arras of the feudal party, but this only precipitated the 
course of events. The people, after having excluded nearly 
all aristocrats from the senate, now placed at its head the noble 
Giordano del Picrleoni, who had joined the revolutionary party. 
They named him patrician, but without prejudice to the 
authorit.N' ol the empire, still held by them in respect, and also 
conferred on him the judicial powers appertaining to the aristo¬ 
cratic and imperial office of prefect. The pope was requested 
to resign the temporal power, the legal'a and every other 
possession, and content himself with the tithes and offerings of 
the f.aithful according to the scheme of Pasclial II. He indig¬ 
nantly refused, marched at the bead of the nobles against the 
Capitol, but was violently repulsed, and received a blow on the 
head from a stone, which is supposed to have occasioned his 
speedy death on the 15th February X145. Eugenius III. was 
then elected (1145-53), hut soon had to fly to Viterbo in quest 
of armed assistance, in consequence of the senate’s resolve to 
prevent his consecration by force until he recognized the new 
state of things in tlic Eternal City. 

It was at this moment that Arnold of Brescia arrived in 
Rome, llis ideas, already well known in Italy, had inspired 
and promoted the Roman revolution, and he now 
came to determine its method and direction. Born 
at Brescia in the beginning of the 12th century, Arnold 
laid studied in France under the celebrated Abelard, who had 
instructed him in theology and philosophy^ inspired him with 
a great love for antiquity, and stimulated his natural independ¬ 
ence of mind. On returning to his native land he assumed, the 
monkish habit, and proved the force and fervour of his character 
by talcing part in all struggles for liberty. And, together with 
political reform, he preached his favourite doctrine of the 
necessary renunciation by the clergy of nil temporal wealth. 
Expounded with singular eloquence, these doctrines had a 
stirring effect on men’s minds, spraid throughout the cities of 
northern Italy, and were echoed on all sides. It seems un¬ 
doubted tliat they penetrated to Rome and helped to promote 
the revolution, so that Arnold was already present in spirit 
before he arrived there in person. It is known that at the 
Latere council of 1139 Innocent II. ^d deekred these doctrines 
to be inimicid to the church and enjoined silence on their author. 
And, as at tliat time the party hostile to liberty was triumphant 
in Brescia, Arnold left his native place, crossed the Alps and 
returned to France, where other struggles awaited him. He 
professed no anii-Catholic dogmas, — only mamlaining that 
when the pope and the prelacy deviated from the gospel rule of 
poverty they sliould not be obeyed, but fearlessly opposed. In 
France, finding his master, Abelard, exposed to^ the per¬ 
secutions of St Bernard, he assumed his defence with so 
inuch ardour that St Bernard directed the thunders of 
his eloquence against the disciple as well as the master, 
sayiiig of the former, “ He neither cats nor drinlcs, suffers 
hunger, and, being leagued with the devil, only thirsts for 
the blood of souls.” In X14S we.find Arnold a wanderer in 
Switzerland, and then, suddenly reappearing in Italy, be 
arrived in Rome. 

Three different elements entered .into his nature and inspired 
his eloquenc^an exalted and mystic temperament, a great and 
candid admiration fnr classic antiquity added to an equal 
ad m iration lor republican freedom independent of the church 
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and the empire, and a proiound conviction, derived from the 
Vaudoie and Patehne doctrines, that the church could only 
be purified by the. renunciation of temporal wealth. Finding 
liome already revolutionized in accordance with his own ideas, 
he immediately began to preach there. His mystic exhorta¬ 
tions against the riches of the church had an inflammatory 
effect, while his classical reminiscences aroused the enthusi¬ 
asm of the Romans,, and his suggestion that they should imitate 
the republican institutions of upper Italy met the necessities 
of the time that liad created the revolution. He urged the 
reconstitution of the ancient senate and senatorial order, which 
indeed was already partially accomplished, and of the ancient 
equestrian order, and the reconstruction and fortification of the 
Capitci, His proposed senate was a body somewhat resembling 
the communal councib of upper Italy, his equestrian order a 
mounted force composed of the lesser nobility, since at Rome, 
as elsewhere, the lower classes had ncithiT time nor means to 
form part of it. All lus suggestions were accepted ; the citizens 
laboured strenuously on the fortification of the Capitol. The 
pope soon beheld the revolution spread beyond the walls, and 
several cities of the state proclaimed their independence. The 
barons of the Campagna profited by the opportunity to act as 
independent sovereigns. Thus the whole domain of the church 
was threatened with dissolution. The pope marched towards 
Rome with his newly gathered army, but hoped to come to 
terms. The Romans in fact recognized his authority, and 
he in his turn recognized the republic. The office of patrician 
was abolished, and seems to have been replaced by that 
of gonfalonier, and tlie prefect, answering to the podestA 
of the other republics, was revived. The senators received 
investiture from the pope, who returned to Rome at Christmas 

The republic now seems to have Iwcn fully constituted. The 
senate was drawn from the lower classes and the petty nobility, 
and this was the special chararteri.stic of the new revolution. 
In 1144 there were fifty-six senators, probably four to each of 
the fourteen regions, but the number often varied. By the few 
existing documents of the period we notice that the senators 
were divided into senatores consiliarii and ordinary senators. 
The former constituted a smaller council, which, like the 
credema or lesser council found in other cities, consulted with 
the head or heads of the republic on the more urgent and secret 
affairs of the state. And, conjointly with the rc.st of the 
senators, it formed the greater council. Thus classic traditions 
were identified with new republican usages, and the common¬ 
wealth of Rome resembled those in other [larts of Italy. Bat, 
of course, every republic had special local customs of its own. 
.So the Roman senate had judicial as well as political attributes, 
and there was a curia senatus composed of senators and legal 
experts. 

As was easily to be foreseen, the agreement with the pope 
was of short duration. The revolution could not be checked ; 
the Romans desired independence, and their spiritual lord fled 
to Fiance, whence, in 1147, he proclaimed a ww crusade, while 
the Romans were employed in demolishing Tivoli, banishing its 
irrhabhants, and waging war on other cities. Giordano Picr- 
leone was gonfalonier and head of the republic, and Arnold, 
supported by the popular favour and the enthusiasm of the 
lower clergy, was preaching with even greater fervour than 
before. But the pope now re-entered Italy, proclaimed Arnold 
a schismatic, and then advancing to Tiisj^m assembled an 
army m order to attack Rome. In this emergency the Romans 
applied to Conrad III,, the first emperor of the house of Hcdien- 
staafen; and' their urgent letters are clearly expressive of 
Atn^^ theories and his medley on ancient and modem, sacred 
and profane, ideas. “ Rome,” so they said, “ is the fountain 
of the empire confided to you by the'Almighty, and we seek to 
rettofe to Rome th€ power possessed her under Constantine 
and Justinian. For this end we conquered and destroyed the 
Strongholds ’of the barons-who, together with the pope and the 
NonnSns, sought to resist ur. These are now attacking us on 
afi sides. Hkste to ROde, the capM Of'the woiid, thus to 


establish thy imperial sway over the Italian and German 
lands.” 

After long hesitation the king of the Romans at last rcfdkd 
to these appeals, stating that he would come “ to re-establish 
order, reward the foitliful, and punish the rebellious.” These 
words promised ill. In tact Conrad had already arranged terms 
with the pope; but his life came to an end on the 15th of 
February 1152. 

He was succeeded by Frederick I. sumamed Barbau-ossa, who 
took no notice of the numerous k'tters urging him to come and 
receive the empire from the Roman people, which 
alone bad the right of conferring it. In accordance 
with his design of subduing all the independent cities, 
he made an agreement with the pope, in which he vowed to give 
no truce to the Romans, but subject them to their spiritual 
lord, whose tcmpioral power should be restored. The pope, on 
his side, promised to crown him emperor. Thereupon the 
people again rose to arms, and Arnold broke off all negotiations 
with Eiigrnius Ill. The .senate was reorganized, formed of 
one hundred mcmljcrs, and, according to the old Roman pre¬ 
cedent, liad two coii.suls, one for internal and the other for 
external affairs. Frederick was a daring statesman, a valiant 
soldier in command of a powerful army, and was no friend^of 
half measures. Accordingly tlie nobles ventured on reoction. 
Finally, to increase the gravity of tlie situation, an English pope, 
Adrian IV., was elected (1154-50), who was also a man of strong 
and resolute temper. In fact, even before being able to take 
jiosscssion of the Lateran. he requested the Romans to banish 
Arnold, who, with greatiT eloquence than ever, was directing 
his thunders against the papacy. These utterances increased 
the wrath of Adrian, who, encouraged by the knowledge that 
Frederick and his host were already in Italy, at last launched an 
interdict against Rome. It was tlie first time that a pope had 
ventured to curse the Eternal Cit\’. The interdict put a sum¬ 
mary slop to the religions life of the inhabitants. Men's minds 
were seized with a sudden terror, and a fierce tumult broke out. 
Thereupon the senators, whose o|)position to the pope was less 
counigeotis than 111.11 of the fallen magnates, prostrated them¬ 
selves at his feet and implored pardon. But Adrian demanded 
the expulsion of Arnold before consenting to raise the interdict, 
Arnold was therefore obliged to leave Rome. After having lor 
nine years preached successfully in favour of liberty, after having 
been the moving spirit of the new revolution, the new con¬ 
stitution, he was now abandoned by all, and forced to wander 
from castle to castle, in the hope Of reaching some independent 
city capable of shielding him from the fierce enmity of tlw pope. 
Meanwhile Frederick 1 . had achieved his first victories in Lom¬ 
bardy, and, leaving ruined cities and bloodshed in hb track, 
was rapidly advancing towards central Italy. The pope sent 
three cardinals to him, with a request for the capture and con¬ 
signment of Arnold, who had taken refuge in the castle of the 
Visconti of Campognatko. Frederick without delay caused 
one of the Viscqnti to be seized and kept prisoner until Arnold 
was given up, and then consigned the latter to the papal legates. 
The pope in hb turn gave the reformer into the, hands of the 
prefect, Pietro di Vico, who immediately hanged his' AnoU't 
prisoner, burnt hb body at the stake, and cast hb •*»»»• 
ashes into the Tiber. The execution took place in June 
1155. The exact date and place of it are unknown; we only know 
that Arnold met hb fate with great serenity and firmness. 

But the Romans who had so bas^ deserted their champion 
would not give up Uieir republic. Their envoys went to meet 
Frederick near Sutri, and made an address in the usual fantastic 
style on the privileges of the Roman people and'its sole right to 
confer the imperial crown. But Frederidc indimantly cut short 
thrir harangue, and they had to depart hill of rage. He then 
continued hb march, and, entering Rome on the i8th t^une 
1155, wae forthwith crowned in St Peter's by the pope, Thern- 
upon the Romans rushed to arms, and made a funous attack on 
the Leonine city and' the-imperial camp._ A desperate 'battle 
went on throughout the day; and the knifes pkond thilt t^ 
equestrian onler instituted at Atndid’a suggestiwt'ww a g mmk 
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sham. About a thou.santl Romans perished by the sword or by 
drowning, but their lellow-citizens made such determined pre¬ 
parations to rontinue the .struggle that Frederick, on the iqth of 
June, hastily retreated, or rather fled, and was escorted as far 
ns Tivoli by the pope and the cardinals. After all. the temporal 
power of the papacy was not restored, and the republic still sur¬ 
vived iti the form bestowed on it by Arnold of Ure.scia. 
Its existence was in truth favourable rather than 
injurious to Frederick, whose aim was to rule over 
Rome and treat the bishops as his vassals, lie had 
not yet dtseerned that his best policy would have been to use 
the republic as a lever against the pope. The latter, with 
keener acumen, while remaining faithful to the feudal party in 
Rome, made alliance with the communes of Lombardy and en¬ 
couraged them in their resistance to the emperor. y\.drian l\’. 
died in 1159. and the national party elected Ale.xander fll. 
(1159-81). who energetically opposed the pretensions of 
Frederick, but, having to struggle with three antipopes success¬ 
ively raised against him by the imperial party, was repeatedly 
driven into exile. During these schisms the senate quietly 
carried on the government, administered justice, and made war 
on some neighbouring cities and barons. An army comprising 
many nobles of the national party marched against Tu.sctilum, 
but found it defended by several valiant offii-ers and a strong 
liand of German soldiery, who, on the 29th of Mat- 1167, inflicted 
on the Romans so sevete a defeat tliat it is styled bv Gregorovius 
the Cannae of the middle ages. Shortly afterwards the emperor 
arrived in Rome with his antipope Paschal 111 ., and Alexander 
had to fly before him to lienevento. Then, at last, Frederick 
came to terms with the republic, recognized the senate, which 
accepted investiture at his hands, re-established the prefecture 
as an imperial office, and betowed it on Giovanni, son of Pietro 
di Vico. He then hastily departed, without having advanced 
outside the Leonine cit)-. 

Meanwhile Pope Alexander continued the crafty policy of 
Adrian and with better success, for the Lomlxird cities hud 
Arm- now formed a league and inflicted a signal defeat on 
mtat *•- the emperor at Legnano on the 29th of May 1176. One 
'■'•■suits of this battle was the conclusion ol 
uaT (*• an agreement between the pope and the emperor, the 
(WP*. latter resigning his pretensions on Rome and yielding 
all that he had deni^ to Adrian. And by the treaty of V'enico 
(ist of August 1177) the antipopc was forsaken, Alexander 111 . 
recognized and hailed as the legitimate pontiff, and the prefect of 
Rome again nominated by the pope, to whom the emperor 
restored the temporal power, acknowledging him the in¬ 
dependent sovereign of Rome and of the ecclesiastical state, 
from Acquapendente to Ceprano, Frederick’s troops accom¬ 
panied the pope to Rome, where the republic was forced 
to make submission to him. lJut, proudly conscious as 
it still was of its strength, its surrender wore the aspect of a 
voluntary concession, and its terms began with these words; 
“ Totius populi Romani consilio et delibcratione statutum est,” 
&c. The senators, elected yearly in September, had to swear 
fealty to the pope, and a certain proportion of nobles was in¬ 
cluded in their number. On his return to Rome, Alexander 
received a solemn welcome from all. but he had neither ex¬ 
tinguished nor really subdued the republic. On the contrary, 
men's minds were more and more inflamed by the example of 
freedom displayed in the north of Italy. He died on the 30th 
of August 1181. The fact that between 1181 and 1187 there were 
three popes always living in exile proves that the republic was 
by no means crushed. During the same period another blow 
was inflicted on the papacy by the marriage of Henry VL, 
son and successor to Frederick I., with Constance, sole heiress 
of the Nornmn line in Naples. For thus the kingdom was 
joined to the empire, and the popes were more than ever in the 
latter’s power. On the 20th of December 1187 Qement III. 
(1187-91), being raised to the pontificate, made a solemn agree¬ 
ment with the government of the Capitol before coming to 
^ le. And this peace or coneordia bad the air of a treaty 
potentates of equal importance. Rtnne confronted 


the pope from the same standpoint from which the Lombard 
cities had confronted the emperor after Legnano. This treaty, 
the basis of the new constitution, was confirmed on the last day 
of May 1188 (Anno XLIV. of the senate). It begins with these 
words : “ Concordia inter Dominum Papam Clementcm III. 
ct senatores populum(|ue Romanum super regalibus et aliis 
dignitatibus urbi.s,” The pope was recognized as supreme lord, 
and invested the .senators with their dignity. He resumed the 
privilege of coinage, but allowed one-third of the issue to 
I be made by the senate. Almost all the old pontifical rights 
and prerogatives were restored to him. 'I'he pope might employ 
I the Roman militia for the defence of his patrimony, but was to 
I furnish its pay. The rights of the church over Tivoli and 
j Tusculum were confirmed ; but the republic reserved to itself 
i the right of making war on those cities, and declared its resolve 
I to dismantle and destroy the walls and castle of Tusculum, 
In this undertaking the pope was to co-operate with the 
Romans, even should the unhappy city make surrender to him 
alone. 

From all this it is clear that the church had been made inde¬ 
pendent of the cmpire.and that the republic,despite its numerous 
concessions, was b>' no means subject to the church. 

The pope, in fact, had obtained liberty of election, and rftixatfcat 
Frederick 1 ., by resigning the investiture of the pre-ot<*« 
feet, had virtually renounced his claim to imperial*”^*”’ 
power in Rome. The republic had no patrician nor any 
other imperial magistrate, and preserved its independence 
even as regarded the pope, who merely granted investiture 
to magistrates freely chosen by the people, and had no 
legislative nor administrative power in the city. His temporal 
dominion was limited to his great possessions, to his regalia, 
to a supreme authority that was very indefinite, and to a 
feudal authority over the barons of the Campagna and many 
cities of a state that seemed ever on the point of dissolution. 
The .senate continued to frame laws, to govern, and to administer 
justice. The army carried on the wars of the republic, 
as we sec by the tragic fate of Tusculum, which was razed to 
the ground on the 19th of April 1191. Thus the powerful 
counU of Tusculum disappear^ ; they sought refuge in the 
Campagna, and according to all probability the no less potent 
famii}’ of the Colonna sprang from their line. In consequence 
of these events, the nobles realized that the papacy sought 
to reduce them to vassalage. And, seeing that the 
republic remained firmly established and aUe to help ooWm 
them,-they began to adhere to it and succeeded in rt-*am 
obtaining admission to the new senate. In fact, 
whereas since 1143 plebeians and petty nobles "" *• 
had prevailed in its ranks, nobles of ancient descent are 
now found outnumbering tlie knights and burghers. 
Hut in 1191 this state of things caused a sudden popular 
outbreak which abolished the aristocratic senate p^i„ 
and gave the headship of the republic to a single nvalu- 
senator, summits senator, named Benedetto “ Carbsi- ttonuui 
mus ” or “ Caru5 Homo ” or “ Carosomo,” of un- 
known, but undoubtedly plebeian, origin. During (/mo/ 
the two years he remained in office this personage 
stripped the pope of his revenues, despatched ta»my. 
jusHHarti even to the provinces, and with the aid of the parlia¬ 
ment and other popular assemblies promulgated laws and 
statutes. But he was overthrown by a counter-revolution, and 
Giovanni Capoccio of the party of the nobles became senator 
for two years, and had been succeeded by one of the Pierleoni 
when, in 1197, a fresh revolution re-established a senate of 
fifty-six members, chiefly consisting of feudal barons in high 
favour with Henry VL, who had reyived the imperial faction 
in Rome. But this emperor's life ehded the same year as the 
pope’s, in 1198, and the new pontiff. Innocent III. (1198-1216), 
began to make war on the nobles, who were again masters of 
the republic. Their leader was the prefect Pietro di Vico. 
Owing to the revolution of 1143, prefectorial attri¬ 

butes were now vested in the senate 7 nevesrtheless, Pietro 
still retained a tribunal of police both within and without the 
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city. But his main strength was derived from the vast posses- 
n» sion^ of the Vicb family, in which the office of prefect 
Ww hecamS hercd^tar)'. Very soon, however, these 
*KMB« P*'®h:cts of Vico, were Chiefly regarded as the great 
hmit- feudal lords of Tuscia, and the independent mvmicipal 
•*ry- office lost its true diaracter.' Then the popes made a 
point of according great pomp and dignity to this nominal 
prefect, in order to overshadow the senator, w'ho still re¬ 
presented the independence of the republic and had assumed 
many of the attributes wrested from the prefect. 

But Innocent III., dissatisfied with this state of things, 
■contrived by bribing the people to arrogate to himself the 
fnaacMt electing the senator, who had now to swear 

III. *itet» fealty and submission to the pope, and also that of 
nominating the provincial jvsHliaru, formerly chosen 
shut*. |jy government of the Capitol. This was a 
deadly blow to the republic, for the principal rights of the 
people— t.e. the election of pope and emperor, prefect and 
senate—were now lost. The general discontent provoked fresh 
revolutions, and Innocent III. employed all his political dexterity 
to ward off their effects. But shortly afterwards the people 
made a loud outcry for a senate of fifty-six members; and 
the pope, again making a virtue of necessity, caused that number 
to be chosen by twelve mediani specially named by him for the 
purpose. Even this did not calm the popular discontent, 
which was also stirred by other disputes. The consefjuencc 
was that when, six months later, the pope again elected a 
single senator the Romans rose tb arms, and in 1*04 formed 
a government of Burnt Vomini in opposition to that created 
by the pope. But an amicable arrangement being con¬ 
cluded, the pope once more nominated fifty-six senators ; 
and when, soon after, he again reduced them to one, the 
people were too weary to resist (1305). Thus the Capitol 
was subdued, and Innocent III. spent his last years in 
tranquillity. 

On the sand of November 1230 Honorius III. (1210-37) 
conferred the imperial crown on Frederick II., who confirmed 
to the church the pbssession of her former states, of those 
licqucathlld to her by Countess Matilda, and even of the March 
of Ancona. But it was sooii seen that he sought to dominate 
all Italy, and was thei*efore a foe to be dreaded. The suc- 
, cessor of Honorius, Pope Gregory IX. (1227-41), was 
^i^uie specify insulted and put to flight by the Ghibelline 
ngmiat Doblcs, Whose courage had revived, and the republic 
fiHF>p*a- began to subdue the Latian cities on its own account, 
tftaea. Peace, was several times made and unmade by pope 
and people; but no eiiduring harmony was possible between 
them, since the former wished to subject the entire state to 
the church, and the latter to escape from the rule of the church 
and hold sway over “the universal lartd' from Ceprano to 
Radicofani” formerly belonging to the duchy. Accordingly, 
the Roman people now appointed judges, imposed taxes, issu^ ' 
coin, and made the clergy amenable to secular tribunals. In 
1234 the senator Luca Savdli published an edict declaring- 
Tuscia and Campania territories of the'republic, and sent judges' 
thither to exact' sm oath of obedience. He also despatched 
the militia to the coast, where it occupied several cities and 
erected fortresses; and columns were raised everywhere in¬ 
scribed with the initials S, P. Q. R. The pope, unable to 
prevent but equally unable ta, tolerate these acts, fled from - 
Rdme, hurling hk anathema against Savelli, “ et ofhnes illos 
«oiuj]wids urbis quohim consMio,” &c. The Romans sacked 
■Mie .Latersqj and the houses of rnany cardinals, and marched 
flh Viterbo, bat were dri-ven back by the papal troops. 
When Savelli left office and Angelo Malabranca was 
Mutmlit elect^ in his st^, tlu^ pdople made peace and sub- 
mission 1235, hnd Were obliged to give up their 
" pretensioM of subjecting the‘clergy to ordinary tribu- 
mds and the tirban territory to the republic. Thus matters 
were virtually setded on '^e looting established by Innocent 
ni., thanks to the aidg^v^ to the pcfeby Frederi^ II., who 
hod been one of die ^meters of tiK rebellion. 
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It may appear strange that, at this period of their history, 
the Romiuts, after showing such tenacioiis adherence to the 
republic and senate, should have accepted the rule of a single 
senator without rushing to arms, and passed and ropas^ 
from one form of government to another with such surprising 
indifference. But on closer e.\aminatiun it is jdain that these 
changes were greater in appearance than reality. We have, 
already seen, in treating of Carosomo, how the single senator 
convoked the people in parliament to pass sanction Mmia. 
on the laws. But, whenever there is only one senator, Hoa 
we also continually meet with the expression “ con- ^ ***^ 
silium vcl consilia urbis.” It is evident that when,^j^nw 
instead of laws to be apfiroved in parliament by aeoHmeih. 
simple placet nr rejected by a non-placet, matters requiring 
consideration had to be discussed, the senator convoked a much 
smaller council, consisting only of the leaders of the people. 
These leaders were the heads of the twelve or thirteen regions 
of the guilds, now becoming organized and .soon to be also 
thirteen in number, and of the militia. As in the other 
Italian republics, all these a.ssociations had been formed in 
Rome. 

The senator therefore held consultation with the leading 
men of the city ; and, although, especially at first, these meet¬ 
ings were rather loosely organized, it is clear that tlicy took 
the form of two councils—one numerous {consiglio maggiort), 
the other limited {consiglio minort or speciaU), co-operating 
with and forming part of the first. Such was the prevailing 
custom throughout Italy at the time when Roman institutions 
most nearly resembled those of the other republics. We 
already know that, from the date of Arnold’s reforms, the senate, 
with its junta of counsellors, had been divided into two parts, 
forming when united a species of greater council. Therefore 
the transition from a senate divided into two parts to the 
greater and lesser councils must have been very easy and 
natural. And, seeing that later, when the nomination of a 
single senator had become a constant practice, the meetings 
of the two councils ore frequently mentioned without the 
slightest remark or hint as to their origin, it is clear that they 
had been gradually formed and long established. Not long 
after the revolution of 1143 the grandees sought to re-enter 
the senate; and the popes themselves, partly from dread of 
the people and partly to aggrandize, their own kindtadi con¬ 
tributed to build up the power of a new and no less turbulent 
nobility. This class, arising between the 12th and 13th centuries, 
was composed of families newly created by the popes, together 
with remnants of the old aristocracy, such as the Frangipani, 
■Colonna, &c. These nobles, regaining possession of the senate, 
so completely eliminated the pMpular element that, when .the 
popes again opposed them, and, obtaining from the parlia¬ 
ment the right of electing the senators, adopted the expedient 
of ‘‘appointing one only, the senator was always chosen from 
the ranks of the nobles. And ^ then the people, unable and 
unwilling to renounce .republican iurms, replac^ their sup¬ 
pressed senate by a> greater and a lesser council This was an 
easy task—a natural consequence of the fact that ^ people 
now began to constitute the teal strength of the tepu^. 
Later, with an increasing detestation for their nobility, the 
Romans decreui that the single senator should be of foreign 
birth, and, as we shall see, ghosc Brancaleone m the middle of 
the 13th century. 

Thus, after a long series of frequent ehanges and revolutions, 
the Roman,republic became a commonlreaith,> with an in¬ 
creasing resemblance to those of the other Italian cities. The 
people were or^nized and armed, the gdda almost established, 
the two councils gradootiy conatitoted, and the. aristocracy, 
while retaining special local characteristics, ssiumed its 
definitive shape. ICi ir not surprising to find tl^ ns 
Rome, like other Italian cities, now possessed stetutes .. Jtipf a 
of its own. There has been mudi oontroveiBy 
tins point. Certain writers had alluded to a etatutiSiOf 
As no one, however, could discover eay stictute of th^ 
others decided tiiat it hod never■cxistm A «tab|^ of 
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was recently published by Professor Oimillo Re, who asserted 
it to be the first and most ancient that Rome had possessed. 
But the still more recent researches of Messrs La Mantia and 
Levi prove that Professor Re’s assertions were somewhat too 
bold. 'ITiere is certain evidence of a stalutum senalus existing 
between lii* and 1247, of a statutum vel eapitulare senaioris 
vel senatus of i 2 ,? 5 ’ followed in 1241 by a statutum urbis. This 
brings us very near to the statute of 1246 mentioned by Vitale 
and others. So it is well ascertained that, in the first lialf 
of the 1,7th century, Rome pos.sessed statutes at large composed 
of older limited statutes. 'I'he con.suls of the trade gilds were 
from 1267 regular members of the councils ; and the merchants’ 
gild held general meetings in 12,(15. If® statutes were confirmed 
in I2q6 by the senator Pandolfo Savelli, and the compila¬ 
tion of these, published in 1880 by .Signor Gatti, refers to 
> 3 « 7 - 

Meanwhile the struggle between Frederick II. and the pope 
was once more renewed. The former sought to dominate 
Pntviek separate the state from the church, and repress 
u. the repuWics. The latter, although really hostile to 
•udtht the Roman free government, joined it against the 
emperor, who on his side favoured the republic of 
Rome and the nobles roost adverse to the pope. 'ITius the new 
nobility, composed, as we have seen, of two different elements. 


was again split into a Guelph party headed by tlie Orsini and 
a Ghibelline party under the Colonna. And in 1238 it was 
deemed advisable to ele(d two senators instead of one, in the 
hope of conciliating both factions by .simultaneously raising 
them to power. Afterwards one only was elected, alternately 
an Orsini and a Colonna, then again two, and so on. Hut all 
the.se changes failed in their .aims, since the struggle between 
emperor and pope exasperated party feeling in Rome. Fred¬ 
erick was king of southern Italy and emperor ; had he been 
able to enforce the whole of his authority he would liave been 
absolute ma.stcr of all Italy, a .state of things which the popes 
could not in any way tolerate. Hence the obstinate and unin¬ 
terrupted struggle which proved injurious both to the papacy 
and the empire. Tlie political geniu.s of Frederick might 
have wrought great harm to tire city Itad not his mind teemed 
with contradictory ideas. Although desirous to emancipate 
tile state from the church, he was opposed to the communal 
democracy, which was then the chief strength of the secular 
state in Italy. ' While combating the church and persecuting 
her defenders, he yet sent heretics to the stake; although 
excommunicated, he undertook a crusade; .he feasted-at hb> 
table philoftophers, sceptic and atheist poets, bishops and 
Mussulmans ; he proclaimed anti-f'hristian the possession of 
wealth by the church, yet made lavish gifts to altar and mon¬ 
astery. Thus, although he laid a strong party in Rome, it 
seemed to dissolte at his approach, inasmuch as all feared tiiut 
be might atx>li.sh the statutes and liberties of the commune. 
In fact, when he atlvahced towards Rome on the death of 
Gregory IX. in 1241 he was .enwgctically repulsed by the 
people, and later even by Viterbo; a city that had-always been 
faithful to him. But after he had withdrawn; his adherents 
gained strength and put to flight bis opponent, innocent IV. 
(1243-54), the newly elected pope, who then from hk asylum 
at Lyons hurled an oxcooimuni(2ition against him. Frederick’s 
death in December 1250 determined the fall of the Ghibelline 
party and the dose of the imperial epoch in Italy.. The pope 
instantly returned to Rome with the set purpose of destroying 
the power of the Hohenstaufens. This was no longer diflicuit 
when, by the decease of Conrad IV. (1254), the child Conradin 
became the last legitimate representative of that line, .and 
negotiations- were otready on foot for placing the Angevins on 
the Neapolitan thrdne. 

Tbs-republic meanwhile preserved its independence agtiiwl; 
the who, omot^ other concessions, had entirely given up 
to irme rMt of coinage. ' Neverthtdess, being much Itaraised 
by the-kiottousnesE «f the nobHit^.lt.was .obliged in (852.(0. 
'..-^ide en the Section of: on aliM,Kttator arawd -with ample 
SMiprs, pipcisely as otber comnn^s gave the goyeepment into 


the hands of a podestA. Accordingly a Bolognese noble, 
Brancaleone degli Andalo, count of l^wlecchio, and Brmacn- 
a.Ghibelline of much energy and talent, was invited *««•, 
to Rome. But before accepting office he insisted on 
making definite terms. He desired to hold the tbfvnt 
government for three years; and this, although con- tontgu 
trary to the statutes, was -granted. Further, to en-, 
sure his personal safety, he demanded that many scions 
of tlio noblest Roman houses should be sent as hostages to 
Bologna; and to this also the republic consented. Then, in 
Augu-st 1252, he came with his judges and notaries, made oatli 
to observe justice and the laws, and began to govern. He was 
liead of the republic in peace and in war, supreme judge and 
captain in chief. He nominated the podestAs of subject terri¬ 
tories, despatched ambassadors, issued coin, concluded treaties 
and received oaths of obedience, The pope, wlio was then at 
Perugia, was greatly afflicted by the arrival of this pew master, 
but, de.spairing of aid from any quarter, was forced to make a 
virtue of necessity. Thus Brancaleone was able to, seize the 
reins of power with a firm grasp. The parliament still'met in 
the square of the Capitol, and the greater and lesser councils 
in the cliurch of Ara Coeli. There were besides frequent as¬ 
semblies of the college of Capitolinc judges or assectamentum. 
Cnfortunately, no records having been preserved of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Roman councils and parliament, little can be said 
of the manner in which affairs were conducted. Certainly 
Hrancaleonc’s government was not very parliamentary, He 
convoked the councils as seldom as was possible, although he 
frequently assembled the people in parliament. The chief 
complaint made aguinsthim was of undue severity in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. He rendered the clergy amenable to secular 
tribunals, subdued the neighbouring cities of Tivoli, Palestrina, 
&c., and commanded in person the attacking force. But his 
greatest energy was directed to tlie repression of the more 
turbulent nobles who were opposed to him ; and he .soon made 
them leel tlie weight of his band by hanging some, banishing 
others, and persecuting several more. But he too recognized 
the expediency of winning the popular favour. He was the 
first senator to add to his title tluit of captain of ^ people 
C'Almac Urbis Senator 111 ; et Romasii Popuii Capitancus’’). 
lie befriended the people by promoting the organization of 
gilds after the manner of those of his native Bologna. iTi’ere 
were already a few in Rome, such as the merchants’ gild and 
tliat of the agriculturists, Dobacteriorum dr Dovattan, who 
must have resembled the so-called mercoBti di campagna or 
graziers of the present day, since no peasant gild existed, 
in Italian republics. The raercliunts’ gild, definitely estab- 
lished in 1255 under Broniaalcone’s rule, had four consuls 
and twelve councillors, heW meetings and made laws. The 
other gilds, thirteen in all, were orgoiped much on the same 
plan. The admission , of their heads -into the councils pf the 
fepublic in shows how efficaciously their interests had 
been promoted by Brancaleone. 

The death of Innocent IV. and the election of Alexander IV. 
(1254-61),' whp was milder and less shrewd than his predecessor, 
were favourable events for Brancaleone ; but he.failed to checlc 
the growing discontent of the clergy and the mo^e powerful 
nobles, who hod received deadly injuries at bis iiands. And 
when, on thq expiration of his three years’ term of office, his 
re-election was proposed, his en^cs rose agamst him, accused 
him before the simificato, threw him jpto prison, and vehem¬ 
ently protested against the confinuapee of ioreign tjd^ny.” . 
His life was only.spai'ed on account of the hostagi^. sent to 
Bologna., The next .senator chosen was a Brescian. Guelph, 
Emanueie de Madio, a tool of the qobles, who were ppw mastwli. 
of (be, situation. But soon af$erwa(d^ iq 14571-, the gilds'Fbto; 
nil toyolt, drove the nob((s iroea power, pqt the pope to fligii(r 
and totalled Brancaleone- tor another three^yeiq's’ t^rm. -- He. 
ruled mpre sternly than before, hung several noble?, made 
olltonee.:wiU>iManfred,:the repreaentatiye of Ihe'Sw^jah parfy 
.in .Itolyi i^i^.rpndei^ him Iner^ipj^ odious ,to ffic pop 
and procured his .mtceWfd»nicatyB.f,^t,, dkreg^r^g (he 
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thunders oi the diurch, he marched against Anagni, the pope’s 
birthplace, and Alexander was quickly obliged to humiliate 
himself before the senator of Rome. Branealeone next set to 
work to destroy the fortified towers of the nobility, and in razing 
them to the ground ruined many of the adjacent dwellings 
Accordingly, a considerable number of nobles became homeless 
exiles. In 1258, while engaged on the siege of Corneto, Branea¬ 
leone was attacked by a violent lever, and, being carried back 
to Rome, died on the Capitoline Hill. Thus ended the career of 
a truly remarki^le stallman. He was succeeded by his unde, 
Castellano degb Andatd, who, lacking the political genius of his 
nephew, only retained ofhee until the following spring.(1250), 
in the miclst of fierce and perpetual disturbances. .Then the 
people, being bribed by the ,pope, joined with the nobles and 
drove him away.ii. His life too was saved by having, followed 
his nephew’s shrewd plan of sending hostages to Bologna. Two 
senators of Roman birth were next elected ; and on the death 
of AlcxMcler IV. a French pope was eshopen, Urban IV. (i2fii-<)4), 
thus giving fresh predominance in ,tlie church to the anti- 
Swabian policy. But the internal disturbanoes of the city, soon 
drove Urban to flight. 

At this period the fall of the emphe had induced many Italian 
republics <to seek strength by placing their governments in the 
hands of some prince willing to swear respiect to their laws and 
to undertake their defence against neighbouring states and itlie 
pope. In Rome the Guelphs and Ghib^ines proposed various 
candidates for this office, and after many fierce quarrels enffi:d 
by electing a committed of boni homnes, charged with the revision 
of the statu^, rcotganizaiion of the city, and choice of a senator. 
This committee sat for more than a. year witiicaut nominating 
any one, so, the Guelph party, being now predominant, and all 
being wearied of this.provisional state of things,':the majority 
agreed on the clcotion as senator .of Charles of Anjou, who, at 
chMTit* the pope’s summons, was already preparing for Uie 
otAajon conquest of Naples. The Romans thought tliat, he 
MM/or. would defend Rome against the pope* and tlie pope 
would defend Rome against him ; and by thus .taking advantage 
cif cither’s jealousy the citizens hoped to keep their republic intact. 
In fact,, although Urban IV. had incited Charles. to attack 
Naples, he was by no means willing.to see him established as 
master, in Rome, He accordingly, declared that, if Charles 
really wished to.obtain the Neapolitan crown, hemust only accept 
the oficred. dignity ponding the conquest of that kingdom. 
And he must likewise promise to recognize the supremacy of 
the pope over the senate. Charles soothed him.witb.the am^est 
verbal promises, but in fact accepted the senatorship tor life, In 
1265, when Urban was succeeded by Clement IV,, (1265-^8), who 
as a I’rovencol was a subject of Charles, the latter entered. Rome 
and was imWliately made senator., &von ,days later (aSth of 
June) he received the investiture of the Neapclitan kingdom, apd 
in the foUow.mg.jBnuafyTts crown. On the 26U1 of February 
12,66.:the battle of. Benevento was fought, and, .the valiant 
Mah&ed being killed, the triumph of the Guelph Angevinsln Itoly 
was assured. Then, at: the urgent command of the pope, 
Charie’s'was forced to. resign ttm-senatorship in .tfae,.May.io| 
tlte same year.,Two Romans .were elected in bis stead, .but 
soon fell out with the pope, because the Guel;^ nobles again tried 
ta exercise tyranny,, The people, howevet, profited these 
disturbancasjtorise on its own account, and.fomted a deinparatic, 
government of .twenty-six bam- hamimt with. Angelo Capood, 
a Ghibelljne, as it« captain.. By diis govemment Don.. 
hmyai Henry, son of Ferdtnand HL of Castile, was elected 
Ooehs '.'senator; ami he came to Rome for the purpose pf pro- 
■Mwor. a.Gbiballine and Swabian p#5y> in favow.of. 

Conradin, whp was preparing tor:atmfiict. The rule .of thenew, 
senatOT'Was very energetic, .for he, kept down tha. clergy, .subdued, 
the Campagoa, persecuted the Guelph nobleS) made s^iance.p^, 
the Tugegn CdubeUW,.focdbly dro.ve back ,tbe troops of . 
Charles, who wag advaodng towards Rome, and gavg aspiendldt 
reception tftConradin,. .i^.ithe battla.«f T*gliafiozso,.(a3f4 d£, 
August,raiM), foUoviied by..thawnrder of Cqnradu)) pgoiiad 
tp.tbe ehjpqilme party,, (, Charlfl*wp,rar(»etited sepitor isa^. 


diately after the battle, and the pope confirmed his powers for 
a term of ten years, after having aheady, named him imperial 
vicar in Tuscany. On the i6th of September Charles for toe 
second time took possession of the Capitol, and ruled Rcine 
firmly by means of vice-governors or vicars. . 

The Swabian line was now extinct, and in Charles’s hands 
the Neapolitan kingdom had become a fief of the church. The 
empire had faiien so low as to be no longer formidable. Now , 
therefore was the moment for treating nvith it in order to restrain . 
Charles, and also (or making use of the French king to keep the 
empire in chuck. And this was the policy of Nicholas IID.. 
(1277-80), who hastened to extract advantageous promises . 
from Rudolph of Habsburg, the new. candidate tor the imperial < 
crown. . In >278, the ten years’ term having expired, lie deprived 
Charles of the sengtorship and appointed Rudolph vicar .of. , 
Tuscany. After declaring that he toft to the peopde the right .of. ' 
electing the senator, be promulgated a new constitution i(i8th ol, 
Jidy 1278) which, while confirming the rights of the church ow - 
the city, prohibited .the election of any foreign emperor, prinea,' 
marquis, count, or baron as senator of Rome. Thus th^i. ^ 
Culonna, Savelli. .Orsini, Annibaldi and other Roman nobler" 
again rose to power, and the republic was again endangered and • 
plunged in disorder. The Romans, then gave toe ra* 
reconstitution of the city into the pope’s hands by 
yielding to him tlie right, of nominating senators, de- 
daring, however, that this was a persomal, concession ' osm* 
to hiniself, and not to the popes in general. , So mpm. .. 
Nicholas proceeded to name'senators, alternating a Colonna 
with an Orsini, or simultaneously choosing one of each Imui 
tion. The same power over, the senate .yas granted withi tba ■ 
same restrictiau to Alartin ly. (108^-85), and be at onos.^ro-.,; 
elected Charles of Anjou,, Thus, .greatly to the disgust of toei,. 
Romans, the .Capitol, was again invaded by French wjoars,, 
notaries, judges and soldiery. But the.itciTibto .blow dealt.lat., 
Charles’s power by. the biciliaa Vespers .(gist: of March,ua^) 
resounded even in Rome., ,'rhe: Qr,smi,.backed,by,,the people,!, 
rose to arms, .massacred the French. gatrtspn, quickly 
re-established a popular government. Giovanni Cencio,r >tti'- 
kinsman of the.Qrsini,..was,fclected.captain and defender of the ' 
people, aad.yuled the city with the co-operation of the aenatqrii 
and I a. council. 0,1. priors w the,gilds, jlliis. goveroipent was 
brief duration, for, although toft pi^.had professed bi», wiUingr,,; 
ness , to tolerate, the experiment, he quickly arrapg^ 
terms, andi forsaking .Ciharlcs of .Aq}ou,.agam nominated two,! 
Roman seqatom;. . Rape and jkiqg >bqth died . in. ;t2fi5,, ,apd.,l 
Nicholas,iV. (1288-92), also holding away over ,tho,sena,^,,, 
favoured .toe, Colonna .in order to curb the growing. njafttery t 

the Orsini. .But thus there were two power^ hpuses, inst<^ afi . 
one. ,jn fact, Giov8nni,,Colonna, ,when elected, senator,),wed; 
from the ,Capita) as.-ap independgitt. soverejm, condutjt^i^ji),', 
person the campaj^ against .Vjtcrbd,.and, suqjectcd'tlmt.Siltiy.! 
to .the republic on,the 3td of May taoj.. ... , 

When one ol .tbe Gortani,,Boniface.,Vlil. (t294Ta303]|,,iggii! 
raised to to8„paBal,i9l»it,:,the, eittontjiPl the (jkitonnaa’iRpir^.t 
became evideqt„to,>,all,. Boniface .opposed thftnti to . .j 
order to affirandito l»s ownikin.iaad they, sbow^, , 

equal, virulenfte.'to retUto- Thq,CjBzdinals, Colopijai;. 
refused- to actotowledge him hS. thp. .legitimate„popw, bill 

excommuqiqated them and proclaimed .a erpsade ggatestijl^if,, 
house, ’liven, alter he. had. subdued, them and .destro^, 
Palestrina, their principal fief, the, drama. diM t>ot>yet.,9011^ 
to an end....iBqni^.bad.a'very lofty,(pnceptiop.qf il^ tdtum, 
and desired .to .establish her, supreptop^ oy|to';tiie atete. 
king o£..Franee .(Rhilip the, tanr>,h|dieve 4 :<to.,the,«<mtr^, 

that the i^eviai puccoises ■entitied,pirn td..nlUt,tii«.pla^<W' 
Itojy vacated byitfie Swabians, aw,.to tj^i^tet Upift-.. 

This tod to a tresMndous c<tote^,to(Wbieh^.thi!^effich sidad> 
wito.>their ktog,i ^ sh«tly. .afterwatds aj^lq^jjipi, hotaietf' 
*«wstttoe the «eftnto oi iFranoe .af<i.,^pc;Mp^, 

Thflee detwtowi^.wfttow of. % 
to RoiBa„^te)„a^uut ol 
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Suffice it to say that they were now lords of the a hote of lower j 
Laltium, from Capo Circeo to Ninfa, from Cefwano to Subiaco. I 
'I'huS Sciarra Colonna and a Krenrhman named Nogaret were | 
able to fall on the [x>pc at Aniijmi. insult him, and take him j 
prisoner. The people rising to his reseue, the conspirators j 
were put to flight. Hut when Boniface returned to Rome | 
with' the escort and protection of the Orsini, who had made 
thems-olves masters of the city, he found that he was virtually 
a captive in their hands. Ue felt this so keenly that he died 
of ra^d and exhaustion on the irth ol October 1303. The brief I 
|)ontiflcate of his sucre.s8or Benedict XI. was followed by that 
of Clement V. (r3o5-i4), a Frenchman, who, instead of coming 
to Rome, summoned the cardinals to France. This was the 
Itennning of the church’s so-called exile in Avignon, which, 
altWugh depriving Rome of a source of wealth and influence, 
left the'republic to pursue its own course. It employed this 
TM freedom in trying to hold its own against the nobles, 

npMffc whose power was much lessened by the absence of 

the pope, and endeavoured to gain fresh strength 

I’y organizing the thirteen regions, which, as we 

crMc have shown, were associations of a much firmer ' 

tom, nature in Rome than the gilds. Aecordingly. in j 

IJI05, a captain of the people was elected with thirteen elders 
and a senator, Faganino della Torre, who governed for one 
yeat,, The pope was opposed to these changes at first, but 
in 1310 he issued a brief granting Rome full permission 

to select its own form of government. Thus, the first pope 

in Avignon rc.stored the rights of the Romans. But the 
latter, even with church and empire so lar removed, still 
considered Rome the Eternal City, the source of all law, and 
the only natural .seat of the spiritual and temporal government 
of the world. To their republir, they thought, appertained 
a new and lofty destiny, nor could it ever be content to descend 
to the level of other Italian municipalities. 

On the 6th of January 1309 Henry VII. was crowned king 
of the Romhns at Aix-la-Chapelle; and so greatly were men’s 
minds changed in Italy that, throughout the land, he 
was hailed as a deliverer. He wished to restore the 
grandeur of the empire, and the Italians, above all 
Dante Alighieri, beheld in him the champion of the state r^inst 
the church, who, after becoming the foe of communal liberty. 


had forsaken Italy and withdrawn to France. The Roman 
people shared these ideas, and awaited Henry with equal 
unpatience, but the nobles rose in opposition. I'he Orsini, 
leaders of the Guelplrs, and allied with Robert of NmIcs, took 
possession of the castle of St Angelo and the Trastevere. 
Hence, when Henry reached Rome in May T312, after seizing 
the iron crown at Milan, he was obliged to act on the offensive. 
He took the Capitol by assault, but, failing in his attack on the 
eastle of St Angelo, was pursued by its Neapolitan garrison. 
Fofiiaken by many discount^ adherents, he was forced to 
recognize the expedienyy of departure. First, however, he 
desired to be crowned at the Lateran, St Peter’s being held 
by his foes. The cardinals refused his request, but were com¬ 
ped) to yield by the threats of the people, who, reasserting 
their ancient rights, insisted that the coronation should take 
)laoe without delay. And the ceremony was performed on 
;he soth of June 131*. 'The emperor then resolved to depart 
il' S^nte of die popular protest against his leaving the natural 
leht of the empire, and on the soth of August started for 
DiScany, where worse fortune awaited him. 

. Their differences settled, the nobles expelled the captain 
)f tlic people left'by Hebry, and elected as senators Smrra 

._ Colortna and Francesco Orsini. But this was the 

ilrtSu, signal fot a popular revolt. The Capitol was 
matato attacked, the senators put to flight, and Jacopo 
.AHottf elected captain with a council of twenty-six 
worthies (iwimf himtini). The new leader instantly 
sumihbned the chief nobles before his tribunal, had them 
chained and cist into prison, and demolished many of their 
and strongholds. Butt, hairing thus humiliated dieir 
I, Arlotti dared not put them to death> and, teieaiing tirem 


lr;)m -confinement, banislied them to their estates, where they 
plunged into hostile preparations. Meanwhile the victorious 
people convoked a parliament and decreed that, the aristocracy 
being now overthrown, the trihunitia potestas alone should 
invite the emperor to make his triumphal entry into the Capitol, 
and receive his authority from the people of Rome. This 
conception of the Roman power will now be seen to become 
more and more definite until finding its last expression in 
Cola di Rienzi. Pope Clement, resigning himself to necessity, 
acknowledged the new government under the energetic rule 
of Arlotti. The latter now joined the Ghibellines of the 
Campagna against the Orsini and the Neapolitans, sutxlued 
Velletri, and gave it a podestA. But then the Gaetani, who 
were Guelphs, united with the Orsini and the Neapolitans, 
and, giving battle to the Ghibellines in the Campagna, routed 
them in such wise as to put an end to the popular government. 
The nobles forced their way into the rity, attacked the Capitol, 
made Arlotti their prisoner, and re-elected the senators Sciarra 
Colonna and Francesco Orsini. Close upon these reverses came 
the death of Henry VII. (a4th of August 1313) at Buonconvento 
near Siena, which put an end to the GhibelKne party in Italy. 
'I'hereupon King^Robert of Naples, being named senator by 
the pope, immediately appointed a vicar in Rome. Clement 
likewise profited by thVvacancy of the imperial throne to name 
the king imperial vicar in Tuscany. And he died on the aoth ol 
April 1314, well content to have witnessed the triumphs ol 
the Guelphs in Italy. 

Affairs took a fresh turn under Pope John XXII. (1316-34). 
Rome was still ruled by the vicars of King Robert; but, 
owing to the continued absence of the popes, matters grew 
daily worse. Trade and industry declined, revenue diminished, 
the impoverished nobles were exceedingly turbulent, deeds 
of murder and violence occurred on all sides; even by day 
the streets of the city were unsafe. Hence there was universal 
discontent. Meanwhile Louis the Bavarian, who in 1314 had 
been crowned king of the Romans, having overcome his German 
enemies at Miihldorf in 132s, turned against the pope, one 
of his fiercest opponents. Louis was surrounded by Minorite 
friars, supporters of the poverty of the church, and consequently 
enemies to the temporal power. They were men of the stamp 
of William of Occiun, Marsilio of Padua, Giovanni Janduno, 
and other philosophers favourable to the rights of the empire 
and'the people. Accordingly the Italian Ghibellines hailed 
Louis as they had previously hailed Henry'. Even the Roman 
jieople were roused to action, and, driving out the n'presenta- 
tives and partisans of King RoWt, in the spring of 1327, 
seized on the castle of .St Angelo, and again established a 
democratic government. “ Nearly all Italy was stirred to 
new deeds,” says G. Villani, ” and the Romans rose to amis 
and organized the people ” (bk. x. c. • so). Regardless of the 
reproofs of the pope, they elected a haughty Ghibelline, 

Sciarra (.'otonna, captain of the people and general cersau. 
of the militia, with a council of fifty-two popolani, capuda 
four to each region. Then, ranged under the standards *^**1 
of the militia, the Romans gave chase to tlie foes of 
I the republic, and Sciarra, returning victorious, ascended to 
the Capitol and invited Louis the Bavarian to Rome. 

The summons was obeyed ; on the 7th of January 
1318 the king was already encamped in the Neronian 
Fields with five thousand horse and a considerable number 
of foot soldiers, and, with better fortune tlian Henry VIL, 
was able to enter the Vatican at once. 

Encircled by a crowd of heretics, reformers and Minorite 
brethren, he convtflced a parliament on the Capitol, asking 
that the imperial crown might be conferred upon him by the 
people, from whom alone he wished'to receive it. And the 
pec^e proclaimed him their captain, senator and emperor. 
On the ryth Of January his coronation took place in St Peter’s. 
But, as he had neither money nor practical sense, his method 
erf taxation and the excesses committed by himself and his 
over-excited philosophers speedffy aroused the popular dis¬ 
content. His ecclesiastical vicar, Marsilio of Pimua, and 
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Giovanni Janduno placarded the walls with insulting manifestoes 
against the pope, whom the Minorites stigmatized as a heretic 
and wished to depose. In April Louis twice assembled the 
parliament in St Peter’s Square, and, after obtaining its sanction 
to several anti-papal edicts, declared John XXII. degraded 
and deposed as a heretic. This was a very strange and novel 
spectacle, the more so that, as was speedily proved, the Romans 
were stirred by no anti-Catholic spirit, no yearning for religious 
reform. Jacopo Colonnu, a canon of the l-ateran, was able 
to make his way into Rome with four masked companions, to 
publicly read, at the top of his voice and before a great multitude, 
the excommunication launched against the emperor by the 
deposed pope, to traverse the entire city, and to withdraw un¬ 
molested to Palestrina. Meanwhile the emperor contented 
himself with decreeing that henceforth the popes must reside 
in Rome,—that if, when invited, they should fail to come 
the) would be thereby held deposed from the throne. As a 
logical consequence, proceedings were immediately begun for 
the election of the new pope, Nicholas V., who on the 12th of 
May was proclaimed by the popular voice in St Peter’s Square, 
and received the imperial sanction. Rut this ephemeral 
drama came to an end when the emperor departed with his 
antipope on the 4th of August. This cau.sed the immediate 
downfall of the democratic government. Bcrtoldo Orsini, who 
had returned to Rome with his Guclphs, and Stefano Colonna 
were elected senators, and confirmed in the office by Cardinal 
Giovanni Orsini in the name of the pope. A new parliament 
cancelled the emperor’s edicts, and hud them burnt by the 
public executioner. Later, Nicholas, the antipope, went with 
a rope about his neck to make submission to John XXII., and 
lx>uis promised to disavow and retract all that he had done 
against the church, provided the sentence of excommunication 
were withdrawn. This, liowever, was refused. Never had 
the empire fallen so low. Meanwhile King Robert was again 
supreme in Rome, and, being re-elected senator, appointed 
vicars there as before. Anarchy reigned. The city was torn 
by factions, and the provinces rebelled gainst the French 
representatives of the pope, who, in their ignorance of Italuui 
affairs, were at a loss how to act. 

And after the election of Benedict XII. (1334-42) confusion 
reached so great a pitch that, on the expiration of Robort’s 
senatorial term, the Romans named thirteen heads of . regions 
to carry on the government with two senators, while the king 
still sent vicars as before. The people, for the sake of peace, 
once more granted the .supremacy of the senate to the pope, 
and he nominated two knights of Gubbio, Giacomo di Cante 
dei Gabrielli and Bosone Novello dei Gabrielli, who were 
succeeded by two other senators the following year. But in 
Rtcoatu *339 Romans attacked tlie Capitol, named two 
taiioM senators of their own choice, re-established a demo- 
•tuu cratic government, and sent ambassadors to Florence 
npauie. jjjg ordinances of jusljice (firdimnunii 

4 eUa giufHzia^ by which that,.city had broken the power 
of the nobles, and also that a few skilled citucens .should lend 
their help in the reconstitution of Rome. Accordingly some 
Florentines came with the ordinamenti, some portions, of which 
may be recognized in the Roman statutes, and,, after first re-; 
arranging the taxes, elected thirteen priors of the. gilds,aigonfa-, 
loniar of . justice, and a captain of the people after the Ftorentine 
manner. But there was a dissimilarity m the ctatditioos of the 
twb cities.. The gdds. having little influence.in Rome,,the 
projected refoim failed, and the pope, who was opposed to it, re-, 
deebed the senators. Thereupon. 1 public discontent swelled, 
and especially when, by the,foundation of the. pap^ palace of. 
Avignon, it was<evident that Benedict.XU* had nointjentioniof 
rcsloringitbe Holy See to Italy..' .This pope ;was succeeded,in 
b)l Clement yji, i(ig42-;52),,and King Rchert in tsaa.by 
his niece Joanna; and the latter event, while plunging ^the 
kingdom in anaiohy, likewise ^grfsvated the condition: pj ^me. 
For jBOtionJy were.;tbe Net^o^aajsovetcignB stdl vety powiwful, 
tfadee),hut..the> principal.Roman noMes hetd iatige r^t^ atrpss, 
.the iNeitpolitaJt'lioTders.^., 
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Shortly before this another revolution in Rome htul .re¬ 
established the government of the thirteen elders and the 
two senators. ITic people, being anxious to show 
their intention of respecting the papal authority, had 
despatched to .\vignon as ambassador of the republic, 
in 1343, a man destined to make much noise in the world. This 
was Cola di Kienzi, son of a Roman innkeeper, a notary, and 
an impassioned student of the, Bible, the fatliers, Livy, Seneca, 
Cicero, and Valerius Maximus. ThorougUy imbued with u 
half pa^n, half Christian spirit, be believed that be batj a 
divinely inspired mission to revive the ancient glories q{ Rome. 
01 handsome presence, full of fantastic eloquence, and stirred 
to enthusiasm by contemplation ol the ruined mpnumcnts.of 
Rome, he harangued the people with a stilted oratory that en¬ 
chanted their ears. He hated the nobles, because one of. h>s 
brothers had been killed by them ;,lie loved the rcpubljc, and 
in its name addressed a .stately Latin speech to the astoniwed 
pope, and, offering him the supreme power, besought his instant 
return to Rome. He also begged him to allow the pity to cele¬ 
brate a jubilee every fifty years, and then, as a personal request, 
asked to be nominated notary to the urban, chamber. The 
pope consented to everything, and Rienzi communicated this 
good new.s to Rome in an emphatically worded epistle. After 
I'ktstcr, in 1344, be returned to Rome, and found to his g^ief 
tliat the city was a prey to the nuble,s. He immediately began 
to admonisli the latter, and then, draped in a toga adorned 
with symbols, exhibited aivd explained allegorical designs..to 
the people, and announced the .speedy restoration of the 
past grandeur of Rome. Finally he and a few burghers and 
merchants, whom he had secretly inflamed by .his uisicoqr^s, 
made a solemn vow to overthrow the nobility and consolidate, (he 
republic. The moment was favourable, owing to the anart^y 
oi Naples, the absence of the pope, the weakness .of the empire 
and the disputes of the barons, although the latter tkeiC'ijtill 
very potent and constituted, as it were, a separate government 
opposed to that of the people. Rienzi, having gained tlie pope’s 
ecclesiastical vicar to his side, passed in prayer the night of the 
JUlh of May 1347, placing his enterprise under the protection 
of the Holy Spirit, and the following day marched to ,the 
Capitol, surrounded by his adherents, convoked a parliament 
ol the people, and obtained its sanction for the foUowic^, pro¬ 
posals .'—that all pending lawsuits should be at once decid^; 
that justice should be equally administered to all;,.that every 
region should equip one hundred foot soldiers and itwenty-ftve 
horse; that the dues and taxes should be rearranged ; that the 
forts, bridges and gates of the city should be held by the rector 
of the people instead of by the nobility; and that mwiaries 
should be opened for tlic public use. On, the same d^omid 
general honnage and applause, Rienzi was . proclaimed . of 

the repuUic, with tlie title ol, tribune and liberator lof, th# Holy 
Roman.Republic, “by authority of the nioist merciful .Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ The nobles withdrew scoffing but ,al^m^- 
Rienzi.engaged a body-guard of one hundred men, and assumed 
tho command of thirteen hundred infantry and three hunzted 
and ninety light horse; he abolished the senators, retained , the 
Thirteen and the general and . special couneils, and set the 
adroiaititration on a new, footing. These measures and .tbr 
.prompt submission oi .the other cities of the state .brought an 
pistanti increase of revenue to Rpme. 

. This revolution, as will ,be noted, was of an entir4y itom-’' 
Stomp. Fob,. its leader, despatched (envoys, to aU tl)e,iqijies 
of Italy,:qxhortii»g them to shake off the yolte of tfieir tynpits, 
and. send repteseatatives to the pariiameni convoked IpTa^e 
ast of August, inasmuch.as th^ libemtiqnnf.RomB.i^so 
the “ libation of the saprt^ .land qf. Italy.” d Ini,8,ieB4’s 
judgment the Roman reyplu^pn mM4 be, 
j national, and, even, m some,.points uni vp^. .dw, Wit ides 
I tyas yndcomed with general enthusiasm thrangbout 
^.Sqksmn.ifestwaU .1^,processions, .beid,,in.|t<flae,»i/i?»d, 
i,when.l|ba:ft4we..want;m;State..to 5t iqm^jssaL, 

^ w. m 4w;ij*«pa chanti!ig„tl^. V,eni„ 

..th«.,pc^,.wfliingly or unw#nglMi(tloopy^f‘n>S aoDroJ^i: 
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jlil;ft}:i's' deeds. The provincial cities did homage'<10 Rome 
' ind her tribune, and almost all the rest of Italy gave him its 
enthusiastic adhenmec. The ancient sovereign people .seemed 
oo'the pbint nf resuscitation. And others besides the multitude 
were fascinated and carried off their feet. Great men like 
Petrarch were transported with joy. The poet lauded Cola 
' "di Rienzi as a sublime and supernatural being, the greatest of 
ancient and modem men. But it was soon evident that all 
this enthusiasm was mainly factitious. On the '46th of July 
a new parliament was called, and this decreed that all the rights 
and privileges grant-d to the empire and church must now be 
vested in the Roman people, from whom they htul first emanated. 
But on the convocation of the national parliament few repre¬ 
sentatives obeyed the summons and the scheme was a failure. 

' All had gone well so long as principles only were proclaimed, but 
When words had to be followed by deeds the municipal feeling 
awoke and distrust began to prevail. Nevcrthele.ss, on the ist 
pf August Rienzi assumed the spurs of knighthood and passed 
a decree declaring that Rome would now resume her old jurisdic¬ 
tion over the world, invoking the Holy Spirit upon Italy, grant¬ 
ing the Roman citizenship to all her cities, and proclaiming 
them free In virtue of the freedom of Rome. This was a stmnge 
jumble of the ancient Roman idea combined with the medieval. 
It was a'dream of Rienzi’s brain, but it was also the dream of 
Dante and Petrarch. The conception of the empire and the 
' history of Italy, particularly that of ancient and medieval 
’ Rome, were inevitably preparing the way for the national idea. 
This Rienzi foresaw, and this constitutes the true grandeur 
of his character, which in other respects was not exempt from 
pettiness and infirmity. He pursued his course, therefore, un- 
di^ayed, and had mdeed gone too far to draw back. On the 
15th of August he caused himself to he crowned tribune with 
' great pomp, and confirmed the rights of Roman citizenship to 
all natives of Italy. But practical matters had also to be taken 
into account, and it was here that his weafcnesil and lack of 
judgment were .shown. The nobles remained steadily hastilc, and 
' refused to yield to the charm of his words. Hence conflict was 
unavoidable ; and at first Rienzi succeeded in vanquishing the 
' Gaetani by means of Giovanni Colonna. He next endeavoured 
to suppress the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, and to restore 
Italy to “ holy union ” by raising her from her presont abase¬ 
ment. 

The pope, however, weary of toleration, and, coming 
to terms with the nobles, incited them to wax. They accord- 
ihgly moved from Palestrina, and on the'30th of November 
• were ’ encamped before Rome. Rienzi now put forth his 
enemr. 'He had already called the militia to arms, and a 
genuine battle took place in ★hich eighty nnblesi chiefly of the 
' 'Cdtonim clan, were left dead. This was a real catastrophe to 
' them, and the aristocracy never again achieved the rule of the 
’ republic. But Rienzi’s head was turned by this sudden succe.ss. 
Irf great need of money, he began to play the tymnt'by levying 
taws and exacting instant obedience. The papal legate saw 
his opportunity and .seized it, by threatening to bring a charge 
' of heresy against the tribune. Rienzi was -dismayed. He 
declared himself friendly to the pope and willing to respect his 
authority; and he even sought to conciliate the noMes. At 
' this moment certain Neapolitan and Hungarian captains, after 
levying soldiers with the' tribune’s consent, joined the nobles 
and l^ke out in rewlt. On thteir proving vfctorious in a pre¬ 
liminary encounter with some of Rienzi’s guards; the tribune 
suddenly lost heart, resigned the power he.had held (or seven 
xponths, and took refuge With a few trusty adherents in the 
6f St Aqgelo on the i^^th December 1347. "nienoe he 
presently fled to Naples, vainly hoping to ■find aid, and after- 
disappeared for some tithe from the scene. 

Heansrittle th^ Romtuis remained tranqiiil, intent on making 
■■money by the jubilee; but no sooner wks this over than 'dis- 
' 'dtders brtAte out and jthe tyr^ny of the baronage tecommeiiced. 
ifJteTo tbmedy 0 ib state of thingsi application was tpk^e to the 
JWkM. He conSuHed with a committee of* Cardij^S.'WNo sdught 
Petrarch, and the poet suggested a popular govern¬ 


ment, to the complete exclusion of the nobles, since these 
he .said, wore .strangers who ruined the cit)'. The people hac 
already elected the Thirteen, and now, encouraged by thesi 
counsels, on the 2bth of Dccemhbr 1351 chose Giovanni Perrom 
as head of the republic. But the new leader was unable to with 
stand the hostilities of the nobles; and in Sqitembcr 135; 
Francesco Baronoelli was elected tribune. He was a followei 
of Rienzi, hud been his ambassador to Florence and did littli 
beyond imitating his mode of government and smoothing tin 
way for his return. 

Rienzi had spent two years in the Atnnizzi, leading a life 0 
mystic contemplation on Monte MaieBa. Then, in 1350, he hue 
gone to Prague and endeavoured to convert to his ideas the yci 
uncrowned emperor Charles IV. lA’lien apparently'on the poini 
of success, he'Was sent under arrest to the new pope. Innocent VI 
(1^52-62), a man of great shrewdness and practical sense. Or 
Rienzi’s arrival at Avignon it became evident that his popularit) 
was still very great, and that it would be no easy task to dispose 
of him. The Romans were imploring his return; Potrard 
lauded him as a modern Gracchus or Seipio j and the pope 
finally released him from confinement. Innocent had docideei 
to send to Italy, in order to settle affairs and bring the state inte 
subjection to the church, that valiant captain and skilled 
politician, Cardinal Albomoz. And, having no fear that the 
latter’s hand would be forced, he further derided that Rienzi 
should be sent to give him the support of his own popularity in 
Rentie. In fact, directly the pair arrived Baronce'lli was over¬ 
thrown, the supremacy of the senate granted to the pope and 
the government confided tO' Albornoz, who, witliout concerning 
himself with Rienzi, nominated Guido Patrizi as senator. He 
then marched at the head of his troops against Giovanni, prefect 
of Vico, and forced him to render submission at Montefiascone 
on the 5lh of June 1354. With'the same promptitude and skill 
he reduced Umbria and the Tu.scan and Sabine distrkts, con¬ 
sented to leave the privileges of the cities intact in return for 
their recognition of the papal authority and planted fortresses 
in suitable posi'tioiis, In the meantime Rienzi’s popularity was 
increasing m Rome; without cither .money or arms, the, cx- 
Iribunc succeeded by his eloquence in winning over the two 
Provencal leaders, brothers of the famous free captain Fra 
'Monreale; and, seduced by his promises "and hopes, Jthey 
supplied him with funds. 'Iben, profiting by his prestige, the 
apparent favour of the pope,, and the sums received, he was able 
to oollect a band of five hundred soldiers of 'mixed ■nationalities 
and returned towards Rome." On Monte Maria he was met by 
the eaua&trotti. On the rst of August 1354- he entered the 
Costello gate, took possession of thC' government, named Mon- 
reale’s two brothers’ his captains, and sent them to lay siege to 
Palestrina, which was strU the headquarterk of the Colonna. 
But then money ran short, and he again lost his 'head. Inviting 
Fra Monreale to a banquet, he put him to death for the sakcof 
his wealth, and k^t the two brothers in confinement. This act 
excited general indignation. And when, 'after., his ill-gotten 
gains were spent, he again recurred to vioienoe .to .fill his ipursc, 
the public discontent was vented in a sudden revolt mi'the 
8th of October, The people stormed the Capitol with cries, of 
“ Death to the traitor.” Rienzi presented hmiseU at a'window 
waving the fl^ of Rome. But the chann was ’finally broken. 
Missiles were hurled’ at him; the palace was fired; lie hid 
'himself in the courtyard, shaved his beard and, disguised, as a 
shejMterd with a cloth over his head, slipped into the crowd and 
joined in their cries against hitiMelf. Being recognized, however, 
'by gtdden brackets he had forgotten to remove, be was 
instantly stabbed.' For two days corpse was -left exposed 
to the insults of the-mc^j 'and was then burned. Such fwas the 
wretched end Of the man 'who, at one moment^ seemed destined 
'to fill the wmid with his name aa-tbe regenerator of Rome and 
of Italy. i.! ' .1.. 

' ihi all die Itidian ditita Mw .overthrow of the aristoGidcy .bad 
led to military impoteneeand -gdessing doiiger'af tktanny.'' The 
Sartie thkghiM happened in Rome when the nobiUty,' weakened 
by the absence of church and empire, received 'Bs death-blow 
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from Rieiui, But, whereas elsewhere tyrants were gradually 
arising in the citizen class, Rome was always in danger ol 
oppression by the pope. Nor was any aid available from the 
empire, which had never rocove'-ed from its abasement under 
Louis the Bavarian. In fact, when Charles of Luxemburg 
came to Rome to be crowned, he was obliged to promise tlie 
pope that he would not enter the city. On Easter day 1355 
The papas he received the crown, and departed after counselling 
»•* <0 the Romans to obey the pope. And the pontiffs had 

of “ established kingdom. 
tamparai Their position in France was much endangered by 
Uptiom. that country’s disorder. New states were being 
formed on all sides; the medieval unity was shattered; 
and the shrunken spiritual authority of the church increased 
her need of material strength. As Italian affairs stood, it 
would be easy for the popes to found a kingdom, hut their 
presence was required in Rome before it could be firmly estab¬ 
lished. The blood-stained sword of Albomoz had prepared 
the way before them. In 1.^55-56 he vanquished the lords or 
tyrants of Rimini, Fano, Fossombrone, I'e.saro, Urbino and 
other cities. And all these places had been so rudely opprcs.sed 
that,the cardhia! was often hailed as a liberator after subduing 
their nijvsters by fire and sword. But everywhere he had been 
obliged to leave existing governments and rulers in statu quo 
after exacting their oaths ol fealty. Thus the state was still 
dissevered, and it was impossible to bind it together with the 
pope at Avignon and Rome a republic. Bologna was still in- 
dependpt, Ordelafli still lord of Forli; Cesena and other cities 
were still rebellious; and the Campagna was still in the hands 
of the barons. Some places were ruled by rectors nominated 
by the pope; at Montefiascone there was an ecclesiastical 
rector, with a bench of judges, and a captain comntanding a 
mixed band of adventurers. Rome had submitted to the 
haughty cardinal, hut hated him mortally, and, on his-departure 
for Avignon in 1357 to assist the threatened pontiff, immediately 
conceded to the latter the supremacy of the senate. And the 
pope, instead of two senators, hastened to. name a singfe one 
of foreign birth. This was a shrewd device of Albornoz and 
another blow to the nobles, with whom he was still at war. 
Thus was inai^rated, by the nomination of Kaimondo de’ 
Toloinei in 1358, a series of foreign senators, fulfilling 
pakMt^ the functions of a podesti, and changed every six 
_ months, together with their staff of judges, notaries 
tod knights, the Moplc approved of this reform as being 
inimical to the nobles and favourable to the preservation of 
liberty. Hitherto the senators had been assisted, or rather 
kept m check, by the thirteen representatives of the regions. 
iThese.’.wepe now replaced by seven reformers, in imitation of 
the priors,of Florence, the better to follow that city’s example. 
The reformers were soon the veritable chiefs of the republic. 
They ,hrst;appcared in 1360, were either popolani or cavallerotti. 
tod were elected by ballot every three months. When Albomoz 
returned to Italy,, although desirous to keep Rome in the same 
subjectiop as ^be, other cities, he had first to vanqnish Drdelaffi 
and reduce Bologna., /The ,latter enterprise was the more 
difficult' task, and, provoked a. lengthy war with Matteo Visconti 
of Milan. Ilius Rome, being left to herself, continued to he 
governed by bet refarmers ; and the nobles, already shut out 
^ompoweTi wara-wo,exolu^ from,the militia, which had been 
reorganized, like v^t pi Florence, on the demotratic systera. 
Tbmkmmp ^^1*, thoustod men, mostly archers;, were enrolled 
the command of two icndsrsri, “in the like¬ 
ness,” says M. Villani, “pf our gonfaloniers of the com-, 
paniesj” a^ith four urUtpasiti constituting a supreme council 
of, war. And the whode body was styled the “,F*li* Societas: 
Balgstrariorum et Pavesatoriun.” It .was fostitutad^to.eiqipoit 
the refonnees apd rceestablid) ordeF, .io .the«ity,and Camiwpw, 
jtp.keep cjuwn Hhie noUes and dolend-tke repuUiCf,, It iulmled 
MWnd'We. W»th ,mMch,.)*nd sopietiiniM exoessive, severity. 
Randfpsw had neaits -indthe'speoiai,,council besi^ 

i^OM olithe refonpen, as, in Fk»en<^ the gonfaloniers of the 
.companies were seated beside the priors. I^ter these officials 


constituted the so-callcd signona dei banderesi. In 1362, the 
Romans having subjected Vellctri, which wa.s defended by the 
nobles, the latter made a riot in Rome. Thereupon Ihe banderesi 
drove them uU from the city, killed some of their kindred, and 
did not even spare the cavallerotii. The fight became so furious 
that from gate to gate all Rome was in arms, tod even mercen¬ 
aries were hired. But in the end renewed submission was made 
to the pope. 

On the death of Innocent VT. in 1362, an agreement was 
concluded with his successor. Urban V. (1362-70), also a French¬ 
man, who was obliged to give his sanction to the government 
of the reformers and banderesi. And then, Albornoz l)eii^ 
recalled in disgrace to Avignon, and afterwards sent as legate 
to Naples, these Roman magistrates were able, with or without 
the co-operation of the foreign senator, to rule in their own 
way. They did justice on the nobles by hanging a few more; 
and they defended the city from the threatening attacks of 
the mercenaries, who had now become Italy’s worst foes. It 
was at this period that the Roman statutes were revised tod 
rearranged in the compilation erroneously attributed by some 
writers to Albomoz, which has come down to us supplemented 
by alterations of a later date. 

But now the popes, being no longer in safety at Av^qn, 
really decided to return to Italy. Even Urban V. had to pay 
ransom to escape from the threatened attacks of the free com¬ 
panies. The Romans implored his return, and he was further 
urged to it by the Italian literati, with Petrarch at their hea^ 
In .(Vpril 1367 he finally quitted Avignon, and, entering Rome,oa 
thrifithof Oclober.wasgiventhf lordship of the city. Cardinal 
Albomoz had fallen mortally ill at Viterbo, but, though una^ 
to accompany the pope to Rome, had, before dying, suggeitad 
his course ol action. Certainly Urban showed'much 
acumen in profiting by the first burst of popular 
enthusiasm to effect quick and dexterous chto^es in Hstrtr 
the constitution of the republic. After naming a 
senator, he abolished the posts of reformers and 
banderesi, substituting three conservators, or rather a species 
of municipal council, alone charged with judicial and odmiata- 
trative powers, which has lasted to the present day. ’The 
thirteen leaders of the regions and the consuls of the,gilds stil 
sat in the councils, which were left unsuppressed. But all real 
power w^ in the hands of the pope, who, in Rome, as m hia 
other cities, nominated the princip^ magistrates. Thus, hy 
transforming political into civil institutions and concentrator 
the supreme authority in his own grasp, Urban V. dealt m 
mortal blow to the liberties of Rome. Yet he felt no sense of 
security among a people who, after the first rejoicings over the 
return of the .Holy fee, were always on the brink of revolt 
Besides, he felt himself a stranger in Italy, and was so r^mrded. 
Accordingly, in Aprfl 1370 he decided to return to E'tance; 
on. the 20th of that month he wrote from Viterbo that .pp 
change was to be made in the government; and he died in 
Avitoon on the 19th of December, 

The Romans rctained the conservators, .conferring on them 
the political power of the reformers; .they re>established the 
banderesi with the Florentine title of exeeutores ius-.fip,p^tp$. 
titiae and the four aniepasiti with that of eonsHiaHi. UsUmum 
Thus the “ Felix > Societas Balestrarioruro ct Pave-*'**j^^ 
satorum Uxbjs” was restored, and the two councils 
met as before. The .new French pope, Gregory Xl.saatf* 
(1370-78), had to be content with obtainingeapremacy*^- ,, 
over the seqate and Uie possession of -the castle of St Angdto. 
It was a difficult moment for him.,;,.The Florentines harlcome 
to, to open-rupture witfi ,h|s .legates, and bad. adopted ,;^ 
expedient of.-inviting all the dties of tbe Roman state to redffimi 
4heb lost freedom,. Accordingly',<in' maty oif..th«.,rufo 
against th«i legates, wbo<.waK mostly,.Fropch and remidfsd 
with tlisiike as foroignws./Florentme (d«patches, r,IWl/ttf' 
classfo^ MUasions and chiaffy imposed by ,the. fa^pws'^afih^ 
BeetetaKylColMceio SaktBti/ went rapidly sent ,in aU.dmocti^ 
IboH .addmaecd to tha^Ronitos. ware,specially, leryidj,,| |i 
emphatically appealed to their patriotism and memotifVP 
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the past. Hut the Romans received them with doubt and 
mistrust, for they saw that the revolution threatened to dis¬ 
member the state, by promoting the independence of every 
separate city. Besides, while maintaining their republic, they 
also desired the pope’s presence in Rome. Nevertheless, they 
went with the current to the extent of reforming their constitu¬ 
tion. In February 1,^76 they nominated Giovanni Cenci 
captain of the people, and gave him uncontrolled power over 
the towns of the patrimony and the .Sabine land. The con¬ 
servators. with their new political authority, the exectilores, 
the antepositi and the two councils were all preserved, and a 
new magistracy was created, the “ Tres Gubernatores Pacis 
et Libertatis Reipubiicae Romanae.” This answered to the 
Eight (afterwarils Ten) of War in IHorence, likewise frequently 
called the Fight of Liberty and Peace. It was this Council 
of Eight thill wiis now directing the war against the pope and 
braving his sentence of excommunication ; and their fiery 
*eal had won them the title of the Holy Eight from the 
Florentines. 

Realizing that further absence would cost him his state, 
Gregory XI. (juitted Avignon on the 13th of September 1376, 
and, reaching Corneto in December, despatched to Rome three 
legates, who, on the 21st of the month, concluded an agree¬ 
ment with the parliament. Tlie people gave up the gates, the 
fortre.sscs and the Trasteverc, and promised that if the pope 
returned to Rome he should have the same powers which had 
been granted to Urban V. But, on his side, he must pledge 
himself to maintain the executorrs and their council, and allow 
the Romans the right of reforming the bandnesi, who would 
then swear fealty to him. The terms of this peace and the 
pope’s epistles clearly prove that the two eouncils still exercised 
their functions, that the bandrresi were still the virtual heads 


of the government, and that their suppression was not con¬ 
templated. In fart, when the pope made his entry on the 
17th of January 1377, accompanied by two thousand armed men, 
he perceived that there was much public agitation, that the 
Romans did not intend to fulfil their agreement, and that the 
government of the bandrresi went on as before. Accordingly, 
after naming Gomez Albornoz, a nephew of the deceased 
cardinal, to the offiee of .senator, he retired to AnagnI, and 
remained there until November 1377. The Romans prc.sently 
waited on him with conciliating offers, and begged him to 
negotiate a peace for them with the prefect of Vico. In fact, 
the treaty was coneluded at Anagni in October, and on the 
10th of November confirmed in Rome by the general eouncil. 
The meeting was held in the great hall of the Capitol, 
tUn consilia generalia urbis fieri soleni, in the presence of 
all the members of the republican government. But the 

K was enraged by the sur\-ival of this government, and, 
3 worn out by the persistent hostility of the Florentines, 
which reduced his power to a low ebb, had determined to 
make peace, when surprised by death on the 27th of March 

>378- 

The next pope. Urban VI. (1378-81)). a Neapolitan, was 
the spirit of discord incarnate. His election was not altogether 
regular: the French party among the cardinals was against 
him ; and the people were ripe for insurrection. But, regardless 
of all this. Urban threatened the cardinals in his first con¬ 
sistory, saying that church reform must begin with them ; 
and he used the same tone with the people, reproving them 
for failing to suppress the banderesi. In consequence of this 
the cardinals of the French party, assembling at Fondi, elected 
the antipope Clement VII. (1378-94) and started a long and 
painful schi.sm in the church. Clement resided in Avignon, 
while Urban in Rome was enga^ in opposing Queen 
Joanna I. of Naples and favouring Charles of Durazzo, who, 
00 conquering the Neapolitan kin^omi was made gonfalonier 
of the church and senator of Rome, where he left a vicar as 
his deputy. Shortly afterwards the pope went to Naples, 
and made fierce war on the king. Then, after many adventures. 


<|iiiring which he tortured and put to death several cardinals 
)|i|om he suspected of hostile intentions, he retnmed to Rome, 


where the utmost disorder prevailed. The conservators and 
the banderesi were still at the head of the govern- urbum vi. 
ment, and, the pope speedily falling out with them,«n'*r- 
a riot ensued, after which he excommunicated the 
bandrresi. These at last made submission to him, 
and Urban VI. became master of Rome before his vtitt 
death in 1389. He was succeeded by Boniface IX. '•fbUe, 
(1389-1404), another Neapolitan, but a man of greater shrewd¬ 
ness and rapacity. His first act was to crown Ladislaus 
king of Naples, and secure the friendship and protection of 
this ambitious and powerful prince. In all the principal 
cities of the state he chose the reigning lords for his vica-s. 
But he allowed Fermo, Ascoli and Bologna the privilege 
of assuming their own vicariate for twenty-five years. And, 
as these different potentates and governments had only to 
pay him an annual tribute, all parties were satisfied, and 
the pope was able to bestow at least an appearance of order 
and unity on his state. But fresh tumults soon arose, partly 
because the conservators and banderesi sought to govern on 
their own account, and c.specially because the pope .seems 
for a time to have omitted naming the senator. Boniface was 
a prudent man ; he saw that events were turning in his favour, 
now that throughout Italy liberty was tottering to its fall, and 
bided his time. He wtis satisfied for the moment by obtaining 
a recognition of the immunities of the clergy, rendering them 
solely amenable to ecclesiastical tribunals, and thus distinguish¬ 
ing the powers of the church from those of the state in Rome. 
The republic also pledged itself neither to molc.st the prelates 
nor to levy fresh contributions on them towards repairing 
the walls, to aid in recovering the estates of the church in 
Tuscia, and to try to conciliate the baronage. This concordat, 
concluded with the conservators and banderesi on the 11th of 
September 1391, was also confirmed on the 5th of March 
1392 by the heads of the regions, together with a fresh treaty 
binding both parties to furnish a certain number of armed 
men to combat the prefect of Vico and the adherents of the 
antipopc at Viterbo. With the exception of this city, Orchi 
and Civita Vccchia, all other conquered territorj’ was to belong 
to the republic. But the Romans soon discovered that they 
were playing into the hands of the pope, who kept everything 
for himself, without even paying the troops. Upon this a riot 
broke out; Boniface fled to Perugia in October 1392, and resolved 
to exact better terms when next recalled to Rome. Meanwhile 
the Romans subdued the prefect, captured Viterbo, and, being 
already repentant, handed it over to the pope and implored 
his return. He then propo.sed his own terms, which were 
approved, not only by the conservators, banderesi Bonlfoee 
and four councillors, but also by the special council ix. sxm- 
and by the unanimous vote of a general assembly, 
composed of the above-mentioned authorities, heads 
of regions, other officials and a hundred citizens or»*• 

(8th August 1393). These terms prescribed that the'»<”***• 
pope was to elect the senator, and that, on his failing 
so to do, the conservators would carry on the government 
after swearing fealty to him. The senatorial function was 
to be neither controlled nor hampered by the banderesi. The 
immunities of the clergy were to be preserved, and all church 
property was to be respected by the magistrates. The expenses 
of the pope’s journey were to be paid, and he was to be escorted 
to Rome in state. Boniface tried to complete his work by 
abolishing the banderesi, the last bulwarks Of freed(*»; but 
the people, although weakened and weary, made efforts W 
preserve them and, although their fall was inevitable, the 
struggle went on for some time. 

During the spring of 1394 the iandereff proVoked an insurtve- 
tion in which the pope’s life was en^gered; it was only 
saved by the arrival of King Ladislaus, who came from Napl« 
with a large force in the early autudn. But for the Neapolitan 
soldiery Boniface could not have Withstood theTOng Serids of 
revolts "that continu^ ‘ejcposed him' to fresh 'perils'ilntf' the 
anxiety caused by the persistient schism df the-'t‘hurdi;'''Tlie 
death of Clement VH. in r39ii was Wlowed'by theiSliCtto«'yf 

• (.■ 1. ■ ■ e.‘Hi I ;’l ■> ‘ 
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«notbfr .Mti()Ope, Bcaediict XIU.' But la; iMw jubilee wlas in 
tprosiwct for tiie year 1400, and this was always un efficacious 
f’airwTt ;*iehns a£ bending the win o{ the Romans. Depending 
“f**" tbis'<t<td the assistance of Ladislaus, Boniface 
net- only demanded full powers to nominate senators 
having , been recently elected), but insisted on 
suppression of the bmderesi. Both requests 
' \V)ffC,V»hfced ; but, directly Angelo Alalconi was made senator, 
a conspiracy was batched for the re-establishment of the 
HiMignsu However, the pope felt .sure of his strength ; the 
plot .was discovered and the conspirators were beheaded on 
the stairs of the Capitol. This proved the end of the banderesi 
and of: the liberties of Rome. The government was again 
directed by an alien senator together with three conservators; 
but the latter were gradually deprived of their political 
attributes, and became mere oivil Officers. The militia, regions, 
gilds and other as.sociatians now rapidly lost ail political 
importance, and before long were little more than empty names. 
Thus in 1398 the Romans submitted. to the complete sway 
of the pope, and in July of the same year the senator cho.sc'n 
by him was Malatcsta dei Malatesti of Rimini, one of a line of 
tyrants, a valiant soldier, who was also temporal vicar and 
captaii). general of the church. Boniface continued to appoint 
foreign, senators during the rest of his life ; he fortified the 
castle, of St Angelo, the Vatican and the Capitol; he stationed 
galleys at the mouth oi the Tiber, and proved himself in all 
things a thoroughly temporal prince. He aggnmdized all 
bis kindred, especially his brother, and, with the aid of his 
senator, his armed force and the protection of l.adislaus, 
succeeded in keeping down all the surviving nobles. In 1400, 
Imwevcr, these made an attempt to upset th gov mment. 
Niccoid Colonna forced his way into the city with cries of 
“ Popolo, popolo ! death to Boniface ! ” But the Romans 
had grown deaf to the voice of liberty ; they refused to rise, 
and the senator, a Venetian named Zaaaria Trevisan, behaved 
with much energy. Colonna and his men had to beat a swift 
retreat to Palestrina. A charge of high treason was immediately 
instituted against him, and thirty-one rebels were beheaded. 
The pope then proclaimed a crasade against all the Colonna, 
and sent a body cA two thousand men tmd some of the Neapolitan 
soldiery to attack them. Several of their estates were seieed 
and devastated, but Palestrina continued to hold out, and on 
the 7th of January 1401 the Colonna finally made submission 
to the pope. Neverthel^, they obtained advantageous terms, 
for Boniface left them their lands, appointed them vicars of 
other territories, and mode similar agreements with the Gaetani 
and Orsini.. .In this way he became absolute master of Rome. 
One chronicler remarks that “ Romanis tanquam rigidus 
imperator dpminabatnr,” and the same tone is .1 taken by 
others.. But he d>d not succeed in putting an end to the 
schistn of the church, which was still going on when he died 
in the Vatican on the tst of October 1404. 

Innocent VII. (1404-6) w<“ tbe next pope, lie too was a 
Neapolitan, and on his election the people ^ain rose in revolt 
and refused to acknowledge him unless he consented to msign 
the temporal power. But Ladislaus of Naples hastened to his 
help, and an a^eement was made which, under the cover of ap¬ 
parent concessions, really riveted the people’s chains. Rome was 
recognized as ,the seat oi the temporal spiritual Sovereignty 
of the pope, and the pope, contmued to a^int .tfae senator^ 
The people were to elect seven governors of tbe city, who Were 
to fwear .fealty to the pope, god carry .Qn>ithe government 1 in 
conjuimtioo with three othw governors chosen by die : pontiff 
J^ulislaiuf’. IBc stipulations of Boniface IX. concerning 
qo^lesiagtrol inununities .were again coofinped.. The barons 
were %b>d<len to place mme than five lanoea each at the service 
of tne people, and—which was theirqal.gist of.the covenant-r^ 
the p^b^e w.erc lumcefoith forbiddw to make, laws or statutes 
wit^Wt/thg berniission of the popfc. The captain of Hte people, 
de|Kivedp{ his politicBl ,and,.judicial functions and reduced to 
a sipTple ^ge, was also to be .chosen By the pope. 1 .But tkis' 
^ty, (b^WD qp the 37th,qf October 1404,.was noe>s%ned 


at . the time', imd' many dilflcuBics Snd disturbances arose 'when 
its terms ■'were' to be put into effect. The Ronfans ndmiiiatcd 
I the seven govetoors, but,' without' waiting until the popb"!^ 

■ chosen three more, placed the Stote in their hands, and 'Hyied 
them “ governors of the liberty of the Roman Republic." '"niey 
were, in fact, banderesi or refnrmalmi under a new name.'' But 
I the 'attempt proved inefficacious, for, at the pope's first threat 
i of departure, the Romans made their submission, and the treaty 
i of October was 'Subscribed on the »5th of May 1405. Ne^fer- 
j theless, as it only bears the signatures of the “ seven goyentots 
of the'liberty of the Roman Republic,” the pope wouldaetin 
to have made some concessions. Hi.s position was by no means 
assured. ladislaus was known to aspire to absolute d'oMlftliin 
in Italy, and, although willing to aid in suppressing the tepdbjfc, 
tried to prepare the way for his own designs, and frequently 
held out a helping hand to the vanquished. On tho '6tb Of 
August fourteen influential citizens of Rome Imldly presented 
themselves at the Vatican, and in a threatening manner called 
tlie pope tO' account for giving his whole attention to woriiny 
things, instead of endeavouring to put a stop to the sehiSms Of 
the church. But, on leaving his presence, toey were attacked 
by Luigi Migiiorati, the pope’s nephew, and notorious fox his 
violence, who killed eleven of their number, including several 
heads of the regions and two of the governors. An insurrection 
ensued, and & pope and •his nephew fled to Viterbo. 'The 
Colonna tried to profit by these 'events, and applied to Ladis¬ 
laus, who, hoping that the moment had come to make himself 
master of Rome, sent the count of Troia thither with a tfodp 
of three thousand horse. But the- people, enraged by this 
treachery, and determined not to fall under the jtike of Naplbs, 
awoke for an instant to the mefnory of their glorief, add 
bravely repulsed the Colonna and the Neapolitans. And.'dn 
the sp^y arrival of Bte Orsini with some of the papal troopS, 
the people voluntarily re.stored the papal government, and, 
assembling the parliament, 'besought the pope to return on‘ his 
own terms; Accordingly, after first naming Francesco Fahciti- 
lichi of Pistoia to the senatorship, the pope came back dn 'tlje 
i3tfa of Match 1406,bringing his wbefle enna with him, and also 
the murderer Migiiorati, who, triumphing in impunity, became 
more arrogant'than before. Here indeed'W as a prod! that'the 
Romans were no longer worthy of Kberty 1 And now, by nieans 
of the Orsini, Inner,eot had only to reduce the Colonna'and 
other inobtes raised tb power by Ladisfous; nor was this Veiy 
difficult, seeing that the king, in his usual feslnon, atnoiddned 
them to thek fate, and, making teems with the pope^ w^ named 
gonfalonier of the diuroh and'again protected her cause.'' ■ 

Innooent, dyin^ in 1406, 'was auoeeeded' by'Gregory XIl;, 
a Venetiab, who, as we shall {foMently see, resided the chair 
in 1415. On his accession, findtifg his state firndybStabfilfli'ed, 
he ^seemed Wibe seriensly iKnt'oM 'pitting an end-to the iQreat 
Sefaism, euidii&lr that:-purpose twrahged a meeting witU'^tHfe' 
antipope Benedict Xlli. at the congress of Savona in 1408. 
But Orqgory and Benedfot only used the congress as a pre^t 
for making-'Waur upon each other, and weCe urged on'by 
laus, who fogped by'weakening boih'to^ain possession df Rome, 
whme, althoiiigt ^qj^xised by 'the'Orsini; 'he had the- suppdtli of 
the Cotomuu Gr^ry,'iwho 'had then fled'Ttom' Rome, ifiade 
' a momentary , attempt to win the popular''''ayour by restoring 
the government of Ae- banderassij • bat Ladisliuw'marched into 
Rome in June .r4o8 and'established' ai< senator of his lean,yes 
oWn.. Meanwhile the two' popes >weris continuing wiisM^ 

, their shameful struggle; and -the council' of Pisa (March *“•»• J r' 

' i4op); .hiatterapti^ to'cheCk iti'Osdy succeedM) in raising*up 
anthmi pontiff/fiisniin.the.penffi'of Atexander V. 

Idad thcBuM'tliebufbafont BnUassare Gossa; 'who assuihpd'the 
'name cif.,jDhn IXXIM. Hie latter began by'tending W lii^ 
.c(nitmgratitoiasBbt:l.aws ofJAnjou agnnst 'Ladislaus.'"'Bdtilm 
enterpriM fo^;and,iBedi% Utnmlf deMtted'-by all; Pope'lblfo 
: nent' emfat'Bced/tha.axuse M’his foe'by twining him gOnfafoditr' 

;of :the..chumb.<i ilBeneiftmiLadislaiw tontinoMai.Sfoto ^ee,. 
and.tlifB,;Bwiiig(RaaBs$ potrit -to- An saOhJ<aeKl>«s«bBjKei 
own government there. Thus John, like the other 
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., 1^^016 A wanderer in Italy. In August 1414 Ladidaus died, 
and was succeeded by the .scandalous Quepu i Joaima II. The 
R'un^ pe(^le promptly expelled the NeapubtUUS, and Cardinal 
/Isolani,. Jolm’s legate, succeeding in rousji^ A,reaction .it). lavour 
of [the diurch, constituted a government pf thirteen “ conser¬ 
vators ” on the lyth-of October. . 

,In November 1414 the council of Cpnstawce .assembled, 
and at last ended the schism by defying all the popes 
and incarcerating John XXlil.,:the most turbulent 
toaf* of the throe, On the nth of, November *417 Oddo 
smitSt- Colonna was unanimou.sly elected.to the papal chair; 
Mmff . *1® w*®* consecrated in the catlredral, on the 27th as 
fN^a V, Pope Martin V., and, Iwing, acknowledged by all, 
hastened without delay to take possessiuni of' his.aee. Mean¬ 
while disorder was at its height in Komc. iThe cardinal legate 
Jfoweto Isolani governed as he best.eoulid, jwbilc the castle 
4 •«»<»•/of St Angelo remained in. the:, hands' of the Nea- 
politans, who still had a party in. the city. In 
dhis divided state of affairs, Braccio,. a <.daring captain of 
^venturers, nicknamed Fortcbraccio,. Was. inspired with the 
idea of making himself master of Home. 1 Ovctcoming the feeble 
resistance opposed to him, he succeeded in this on the' i6th 
of June 14x6, and assumed the title' of “ Defensor Urhis.” 
But Joanna of Naples despatched Sibrsa, lan equahy'valiant 
captain, against him,, and, without offering'battle, Fortebraecio 
withdrew on the a6th of August, afteS'ihaying been absolute 
master of the Eternal City for seventy days. Bforza marched' 
in on the 27th and took possession of' the city in the name of 
Joanna. Martin V. instantly |xt>ved .himself a good states¬ 
man. He confirmed the . legate Isetani as hk vicar and 
Qiovanni Savelli as senator. Leavmg Constance on the i6th of 
May 14x8, he reuhed Milan pn the xSth'of Octobhr„ and sioiwly 
proceeded on .Ills journey. > While in lilorcncs he despatched 
ms brother and nephew to Naples to makt: alliance with Joanna, 
and caused her'to be crowned on the ahtbi of'October'xarp by 
his legate Morosini. Upon this she promised to' give -up 'Rome 
to the pope. Her general, Sforza, thmi entered the Service of 
Martin V., and compelled Fortebraoeiovi who . was 1 lingering in 
a. threatening .attitude at Perugia, tO'iinake> peace with the 
pope, llie latter entrusted Fortcbraccio. with the..conduct 
of the campaign against Bologna, and .thatiicity was reduced 
to submission on the 15th of July 1400. . The Romani 4 iad 
already yielded to Martin’s brother, thei legate, and now 
earnestly besought the arrival of their pope,. Accordiatfy, 
he left Florence on the 19th of S^tembes. 1420;and etitered'the 
Vatican on the s8th, Rome was in ruins,;. aiobility and bukghers 
were equally disorgsni*ed» tihe people unable, *0 bear.Kias and 
careless of their rights, while the (battered.walls.of th*;Capitol 
recorded the fall of two republipi, '. .1 

Martin V. had now to fulfil a far more.diffieult taokiSian that 
of taking possession of Rpsae. Throujdanit Jtialy snumoipai 
was overthrown, andiltHe I Rdoows RapubHc 
areg* had ceased to exist. The lliddki Ages were,ended; 
**•■*•* the Renaissance was beginnings nThe usiivenaL'.unity 
both of church and of empire, -was' thssolved^ the 
empire was . BOW Germanic, pnd derived. styprinctpalCatrengU* 
from direct dontinioor .over a few .prorop^i IndependeWt 
and national states were already formed or iforming on all sides. 
The I>ap.acy itself had ceased to ckuin'r.ariivwnal si^neesacy 
>ver .^Jtie worldls govetnments, wd the possession of a temporal 
A^'iiad become essential to its existenoe.', Isi'isct.Martin'V. 
Was the'first of the series of popes wfaO'W^ ireU: smmteignS, 
and more occupied with'ipolitics thanotcligieo.'Invclved in 
all the foreign intrigum, faMoods anditnachetfiorof italiaa 
diplomacy in the x 5tb century, thoir iatetnai. peaky mas kaboed 
with all the arts practised ^tbe tyrimia UL She Rebiissance,' 
and jp^tism bei^e necessarily the faaslsxei' -their strength. 
It mt naluial that men suddmxly elected isovereigak otereiew 
ccgwy ttoy had -no ties,and el.«rhiahithe.y>,iiad(oftmi 
to etrengtheB'fBieir.iposition 'by 
nepbemi ;«rhO; wete •heg lunfrecpisnitly 
eiri 


Martirt V. reduced the reikiRsiof tlw frw'RitWian'IiWretft- 
ment'to a mere civil munidpality., Pollewikg ithe'iiWithold 
of the other despots of Italy, the lold' ^B&Bian ~ 
institutions were allowed to retain ' theiv "“***" '-miaiiwtj 
and forms,'their .administrative and'some'bf their"arnkWOt 
judicial attributes, while ah -their pditical functions ’ 
were transferred to- .the', new g8vernment',:"”0rder 
.was re-established, and justice rigidly' observed. »a» rtkks 
Many rebellious places were subdued by the swerd;""^-*** ' 
and many leaders of armed bands were hanged. The 
pope; however, was -forced to lean on 'his-'kinsitten* the 
Colonna and iagain raise them' to power by gtWiits df 
vast fiefs both-in-his own state and the Neapolitan territory. 
And, after first supporting Jostnna'I'l., whii had assisted his 
entry into Rortit, be next sided With her adversary; louk Of 
Anjou, and then'with-Atpbohso of Aragon, the conquerce' 'Of 
both and'the'constant (friend 'Of !the-pope, who at lak felttolc 
on his throne. Rome now enjoyed order, peace and' secihilty, 
but had lost oil hope of' liberty. And Whcfi 'MartSn 'died 
(20th February 143*)'these words were instrlbed Wilfis 'tanib, 
“ Temporura-suorum Mcitas.” 

Eugenius IV. (x43r-47) leant b« the Orsinh'attd was ■fiercely 
-opposed by the Cnluana, whb excited the 'ptople' Against hbn. 
Accordingly on the 29th'of May 1434 the Romans rose . 
in revolt to the old cry of “ Popolo e popok),*’ ahdWoa 
Again constituted the rule of the seven governtors"^**® 
of liberty. The pope fled by boat down-'lbe'Tlhcr,'’^'"- 
and, 'being pursued with stones and shots, narrowly escaped 
with his life. On -reaching Florence,'he'turrted his-energies 
to the recovery of the state.- ■ it Was necessary to -quell 
the-people,- but, first of all, She Colortna and the clah of -the 
prefects of Vico, with their renewed prihcely power,' hhd to 
be-overthrown; The Orsini were'still his ^friends. Bugefrius 
entrusted the campaign (to Patriarch (afterwards CArdinAl) 
Vitelleschi,-a worthy successor( of Atbornofe, and-of 'giektti- 
ferocity if less Ulent. -'This: leader marched--his'army towards 
Romcy and, instantly:-attaeWr^' Giovanni, prefect of-Vk-o, 
captured and belieaded him. -The family wtas now'daftinguished-'; 
mid its possessions reverting to the church; the-'greater'part of 
them -were soki or givdn to CoUnt-'Everso-tTAngUfllara, of the 
house of Orsini. 'The' prefecture; noW' -'lKtle' More ‘ than '"an 
honorary title, waa liestowed'at Will by-lhe popek.'- 'Eugeh'inS! 
gave it-to Francesed; 4 oonder of the pOwerib Wine of the’Oiay iMt 
Orsini. -Thus -one noble fakuly '^bas raNed -'td''|rteatWehs''WhiM 
Bnotlur perished 'by-the|Swoht.‘' ViteHeWbUhaifklreadjK'begUli 
to'persecttte theColannwand- thb Savelli, and'eortuHitted'terrible 
slaughtto among them, Many cAstles Were‘4enibli9ked, ihany 
towns - destroyed; and their inhkbitatttS'.' driVen 'to warfder 
famine-^striclscn over the Campagna, had’toabll-'theiflselvesi ad 
slaves fOritlie sales -of bread. Fitudly;'the'arrogant patrlardH 
marched into, R-omcy aa into a eonffuefedciSfy; at-''t)li^>ht!iid''Of 
his men, and the Romans crwuciled at hSS fedt; - The^lo^e'iipMr 

begaw to 'dMtrust ' ‘ - . < 

of. .the '(same 'Stamp 

maadcr soon arrived, and, perceivihk ’^hfVitellesdM^ _ 

proposed totssist.ihad Him sttrroUndeB‘% Ms ” 

who were obligtditb use'torce tO"COiT(pei niS'kUrrtMeK WoAii,' 
Vitelleschi was oarrieid •Weediife''to''castle'of'St 


'.(hitni -and sen*- Scarampo’, anotHii-' 'dnllite 
imp,-to take''W9'’'plaee.‘'' ''^'h« 
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- Hia-.'suocessor Nicholas'-V. (xgapiS^j'-wks a ieh6lal'"tofeiy 
devoted -tO the patronage M 'Mfeitrt/ Arid artisiis;' DUringjhis’ 
reign'tbere was a-'frOsh aitteiopt-totoatore the'repHMifc;' ink IB 
was Mtthet-' prompted'by''Uterary'anS' daisicai 'Wfl&si*btf 
than' fay ’ aby gimuino patt-ioMi!' tirilOiilf; --PWitiiki ''^sidnS 
and interesu-had ferttsw-wiixiil. -The 'cOriiipirafey'^j'' 
was, headed by'SteWtflo' Porekl'I.'a-mab'df' tliejk<Mle,’'j^ik/’^iii' 
who'iclawiifcd' to bB''de8ijend»(i‘'Irohi iC^o. ^ He''h#3«Wftuw'' 
once- been captain of thi -peoplo'ih'Floi^cfei And'-wkiJ " 
m*de"'podett|i 'of>-iBo'H)gfta byEUgeSriks 'fV. -'-'Ht '’kMij'- a; 
oaricature of Cohvjdi -Rienzo, and extra'vagaittiy'ptodid dl'ln^* 
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lAtii» ^eeches to honSuf of tociefit reWbliete Kberty. 
admiration of antiauity wM sHd'Poreari 

found many enthusiastic hetinirs. ' IHrmlyafer the'dehfli Of 
Eu^nius IV. he made a flnit ahi^ unkux^furiitttiinpt'fo pn>- 
claim the republic, Nevertheless Nicholas V., with the same ' 
indulgence for scholars that had protopted him' to pardon 
Vall^ for denying the temporal pow« of the^papUcy ap'd h^htog 


ofhcp with credit, but on .his return to Ronle a^in began to 
play th? agitator, and was bkhished to JlOlbgna with a pension 
from the pope. Nicholas V.'had conferred' all the state offices 
upon priests and abbots, and had erected numerous fortresses. 
Hen<^ there were many malcontents in Rome, to communica¬ 
tion with Torcari at Bologna, and ready to jdto to his plot. 
Arms were collected, aiid on the day fljced he’preSehted himsilf 
to his fellow-conspirators adorned with ri6h rdbes and a gold 
chain, and harangued them In Latin on the duty of freeihg 
their country from the yoke of the priests. His' dfeign to 
set fire to the, Vatican on the 6th of January 145^, the fea^ of 
the Epiphany; he and his followers were to seW the pbte, 
the cardinals and the castle of St Angelo. 'But Nichrtjas 
received timely warning ; the conspirators’ house was sur¬ 
rounded ; and Porcari himself was seized while tryiftg to'escape, 
< onfined to the castle of St Angelo, and put to death With nme 
<if his companions on the 9th of Januarj-. Others shortly 
suffered the same fate. 

Under Calixtus III. and Pius 'll. a^irs Wint on quietly 
enough, but Paul II. (1464-71) jiad. a ^mifiifhiit troubled 
reign. Yet he was a Skilled 'politidap, re-ordered the, 
finances and the courts of ju$tice,j>uriished crime'with ieVetHy, 
was an energetic foe to the Hal^testa 6f RlmtoU put'hti 
end to. the oppression exercised to Riotoe by th^ wealthy'^d' 
arrogant house of Anguilkra, and k^t the people itf^oba' 
humour with cmittoual festivities. But—and, thi^ was a ^ve- 
defect at that period—he extended no favour' th'Mathing,'ana,' 
by ^riving many scholars ffom, the; curia to riptkei'l'dom for his 
own kinsmen, brought a storm abdii't Ms ears.'’"At' that' time 
the house of Pomponio Leto was the rendtekvotis' Of learhed 

^C‘ OJll_/ W ’ f” ■ , 


pa^a^m and ,thc rtjp'dHiica^' 
nmijy > ment. It is ce'rtaih, th^t they' |ill inVeighbd 
k»m»- thp pope; and, a^‘the latter no'mam'of'Itolf 
Measures, duripg.the carnivi^I b'f 146^ Ke.suddetily 
ipprisoned .twenty AcadeihiciaA'i, had feven.'subjtwed 
miUfaiw p few qf them to torturp.’ PorapOhio Leto', Mthttoto 
'"v absent to Venice, was als6 aftested and"l!fiM;'l5dt'M, 
* *■ exculpated himself^ cray^ forgiycut!^, (rtd wit'’set' 
at liberty.. His friends were also relegied,. for 'the .^rge 6f 
conspiracy proved to be unfounded. , Certain'toieml^ Of 
the Academy, and notohly Plattoa to tiis of tlie 

fiofitf, gfterwprds revenged, fheipselvM by sttoatijitog 'Paul IJ. 
as the persecutor o,f phijosophy and Inters, ‘Biftftle wS no more' 
a persnutpr than a patrbn' of leanilnjf; 'he was h jpfti&n, 
theiaUtbor of sqme useful reforms, and solely’tote^ ‘bri.the 
consp)iaa.tic>n qf his absoluty Mwer.| Aiiiqi^Jhis tbfbrmS toair 
be daased the raviyipn qf 'flic Rhoiim statutes 'W ii&".’fqT,ithe 
purpose of destroying the'substance while pieSirvi^ the form 
of old Roman, legislation, and entirely stripping it A: alf 
poUtjitol aigpifiianoe.. In faht the^ pqSple*S 'Wiff _Wi^'riOvr; ab- 
solut«j,,and eyen, iii.crimipal'cMeS he ifohld trinh^eiihhtedei^ 
on .the common law,1 " ' 

Thpre was $^> 1 ) a seWor <>f ‘Rpme| whqse iiomtositifih wi* 
entirely In the hapds Of the pope; sffll thfiid wjislervatots; the 
hegds pf the nVyii, Md p|i einted eburt^ qf tsifehtyTSfk ciMhi' 
Nqjsr Slid then alsq« shiidowy 's^'blaii'Oe ei a'pOpUIai; asSehdfly' 
was'held to cyst OtiSt'in ^^lyes Of the pqbHc, W even 
nojt, fqr Jqng. All there .officilUs, ti^fher with jtte ‘judges '^the 
Capijol, retatoed.^ various; attributes 61 dHfoitent toili . 
administered justice and ^ve Sentence, There Were huffl&qus' 


The I tribunals aff Wfth';tindbfto6d'lhqffeS'«f procedure, so that ft'Shfo' 
very difficult'fdPtMtffeftBens'to WSberWiH'^in wMch'court iiisricd" 
should lie SM(dft. But'Hi' hSt rcsoft there was alWnyS' tStf 
supreme dedsioii'qf the porie;' Thus: matters remained to' thb' 
time of the French'Revolution;' ' •' 1'iliii 

For the completion Of this syStem a final blow 'hfid to ‘bOdealf 
to the aristocracy, whose power had been increased by nepotism'; 
and it was dealt by bloodshed under the three fol)OT& ifonrt— 
Sixtus IV. (1471-A4), Innocent, VUI. ‘(1,434-91) and Alexander 
VI. (1402-1503)—each of whomwas worse than his predccusoc. 
The first, by means of his nephews; cqntmUed the slaughter Of 
the Colonna, sehding an army pgatolst them,' devsistatlhg tbeif 
estates at Marino, and beheading tjlie protonotary Latoofo! 
Colonna. Innocent VIIl. was-confronted by the power olthf. 
Osini, who so greatly endanger^ his life by their disturbaHeea 
to the city that he wa^ ofily saved by an allianie with Naplte,' 
Neither peace nor order could' be lastingly c»toblished iiintS' 
ilhere arrogant barotuWere overthrown. This task was acoomr ' 
pliShed by the worst of the three pontiffs, Alexander VI. Aft' 
know how the massacre of the Ofttot cpimpto^lid, wlibosr : 
simultaneously, by the pope to Rome and Mc equally toiq'uitmii' 
son, Caesar Borgia, at Smigaglia (1501). 'This pair'-dealt 
last blow to the Romah arisloinucy and the tyrants of Romagoa] * 
and. thus the temporal dominion ,of the papacy whs finW ‘ 
assur^, Tlie republic was now at an end,: it had shiiVclI^" 
to a civil municipidity. Its institutions, deprived q{.s^pi3acitfoil 
value, lingered on like ghosts of the pasti wibjortifirom century 
to centunr to unimportaht changes.', .'The history 6f Roni#'*" 
he'noeforfh absorbed'in'that of the'pli^cy', •• , 
Nevertheless the repuWic twice attempted'^to :f«e from foi. 



French Revolution, and tlw , Fiwdi iD6|i«titBriw 'q{ f**Wl''uj 
the year III;'wm ■ rapidly imitated; .Rome had again 
roUii(3ls;-'thc' tribunate And the senate, with 'fiVe cOnSUjt' 
stitutmg the' eKcrutive power. But‘Iji the Wlqwipg Vtfe, 
owing to the military reverses of the.Fronrh, the goveriwjiesi*: 



. ... ;.. - spebiM'--- 

with the muntoipal'arid bfoVtofcSAMifetitutiqfiS'df; FVal^.Oflij 
, i«ti the papaf gbvemmfent'lwtoi apn.'rttoStaredJ'Vtotf ^he'hlJP 
m.sdtations; somewhat modWitf dfi 'the- FyeheH‘< 3 ystrtt, 'WW^i 
rccallM to life; Pfils TX:'<r« 46 :i 7 tftried ilo totrddiice'MBtJ^' 
refqrms. and tb imptoVband'^totolily'the'-Ma'maihlilwybPsteti't' 
but'the advandrig tidH Uf .thb''mliah'‘rto 4 liiridH''i» 
him'frdm,'Rt)ipe;^hi 'repUWid‘'wai('nn^^thbtt Jfrbchifmed'y'ttHli' 



UitKM'ltolydi'ttr 
Tbe’ihetbrioM’hka' 
,,, , u - ffS49-- .^he"cbiiseifa(B«{ 

(g(th -Febniaiy ltt4d) 'bWctaMied' ’the' fill Withe xm^ 
pdlhl'ttowtr of tffeff^j'ahd the fetabfehrafent'toPai rebuWkf 
#hith''iras to he fjOt miiy‘W''Rdme'foit '(tf MlillAly.i- Ftili 
although then'hifriwaf'a repUMic, aiiforaeid the uHenVtotiie:l|^ 
of re-eSthblishin^the 'tijmportil"p<?Wi!^ bf ‘f«t»>of‘iari«;.'i"Blit' 
thfc'gallant defence'tif RSdme'byCfo'^ii* deveWtf tihe'sWp'iiblie 
trtth ‘gloty. ‘ The ehtmjr iTas' wpuUiea, and thb"lttmy lot tl^ 
Nfeifoouttoi'kii^,Sent toirestbre iilW''p<!foe,'wa* ti*o driven'fl» 
pen, however, ,Frirtte'dei^trihed"a' fresh and -more powerfid 
idrcifj;' Rome was VtobrOtoHy briik^; wad at last leomp^Cdi 
tS6;;4u«render; On the; iffd of July '1849 the' herdici AiiiWl 
d6p«ft^ frotp the py with sdnie thousands 'of'Ids' fenowtra; 
Amost'at 'thll sanie tnhe the -eohstituent ahl^MV'proefoftnoi 
ifoflfe&ifltd'thecbnsthtofltai'W theRomstnRepoIbHei't 
^lyiftisrtmtds'ttie Preneh restored’the'^erflHii»*'lffiI^|)C'> 

rrilbSS' riiigh' 'dbWri'td ifAjb 'ufab' -tfrM' of 'an' SdfobiutndhiN^ 
Pen the Italian government entered iRoate fsaSh iStMhtww 
0fo); proceed tte liatibtod icbi4*iRi»tlbft':'(bth<(tet0bfeM 
and the Eternal City 'betame' the 6afotal W TPIms ^ 








KbciTM; of uitlioniij tiuity, the JuituraJ oub^^niCi the t^t^y ; 
a< Kome tuid of Italy, impoeuble. of aecomplMhmant under 
role of popes, was fioally aeh'oved by thf monarchy pf 
Savoy, which, as ihe representative, and personification of 
Italian interests, iib<jlisliecl the teippppil power .of ti^e .r)apafiy 
and made Rome the seat of government iof. tbe opited eountr) 
(see iTAtv). , 

AuTllORl rias. - The luslor)- ol tliji; coiuipane pi Uqme in i li< middle 
ages lias to ho collected from the icaltiria niaier'IaK' in special 
tn»ti!)e!i. or from the general histories of tlio papacy. ■ Tlic greater 
part of the tacts are to be found in the Liber Lenitifiealis, etliUrf fiy 
the Abbe UucUeMie (a vols., Paris, i^le-pu), and in tliu eaixlltiit 
liistpcics ol Itome by Inlix I’apcncordt and (jregorovius (see below). 
Vlt^, ^oria diblomatica dr Settaiori di tioma (2 vols.; Kome, 
lyqil • OtdlcfH. /W fifiiiticerio delta Santa Sbde Afoilelua e di allri 
tef^xcii tuaiiitirtri del suftro palano taiei'anenae (Itocie, 177O); 
Vmulottiiu, M Semto liomanb .(Uome, 1782) ; Ilaronms,' .1 nnalea 
Scbkaiaatiu, continued by Raynaldus (42 vols. fol., rT.lii-si,), and 
the recent continuations of Thelner relating to the years 1572-85; 

J. Ficker, forscitungen eur lieicHs- und RecHtigetchiehte ItetUena 
(4 vols., fnnsbriick, t8(,8~74); .Savigny, GeackickU des ■rmuscien 
lUihta im HittMter (freijueully reprinted and traiUjlutcd. into all the 
principal languages) ; Leo, Entviichelung der Ver/assuiig dcf lam- 
hardiacieu Slddle (Hamburg, 1824) ; M A. von Bcthmaim-IIoilWeg. 
UrapnaHg der limbardischtn Stddtefrriheit (Anhang ; Schicliaale der 
rllmiachen Stadfverfaaaung im Bxarchat und in Horn) (fionn, 1840) ; 
Hecel, Geachichte der MdiUtverlaaiung von itutien (Luiiizig, 1847); 
CiMebrecht, " Ueber die sUtdIischon Verlikltnissc im X. Jaiirhun- 
dert." at end of vol. i. of Geachichte der deutachen Keiarrzeit (Bnmswick, 
l86j) ; " Studi e docuPienti di Sforla e Hiritlo," in Aricithrio di’ 
Gauferenu etorieo-giuridiche (Komo. i8Kn stej.); Archimo dilia Reale 
Saeiiti Romana d% Staria Patria (the otlier jmblications ot the same 
society, as, e.g. tlic Regesto di Par/a. njiay also be consulted with 
advauitage) ; ]•'. Papeiicordt, Geachichte ckr Stadt f?om (Paderboni, 
1857) ; Id. Cola di Rtenao (Hamburg, 1841) ; Gregorfavius, OestMehle 
ter Stadt Ram (8 vols., Stuttgart, finished in i872t>8rd od.. 
Stattgart, 1875-81) ; A. voa Reumont, Geachichte der Stadt Ram 
(3Vota., ^Iin.,i8li7-<i8). 

Ambllg more recent works see especially M. Creighton, Hisldry of 
lha Papacy (London. 1807) ; L. Pastor, Geachichtr der Pdf’dtr seit dem 
Ausgang dea Mittetdltera (Freiburg-i/B., 1886. &c.). a learned work; 
hot written in an extremely clerical spirit; more impartlai, although 
written, by a Jesgit. is P. H. Grisar's Stfifia dt.Rvma e Uei Papi nel 
Medio Eva (Italian edition, Rome, iSpy, &c., not yet comjilctedb 
Fot the history ol the ropubhc in 1849 accounts wilf be found In all 
fhe Mstorios of the Italian Risorglmento (se2> under Itauy). A very 
important and complete work on tlie events of Rome m 1848-49 is 
C< sicvelyan's.(rsrihaldi't Pefenee of the Roman Republic (l-ondon, 
1907), which (fontains a full bibliography. (r". V ) 

HOME, * province of modern ll^ily, co-efifensivc with the 
umpartimento of Lawo, but rtsJly covering a considerably 
larger area than the ancient l-atium, rygn including Latium 
adjectum. On the S.E. and £. alone it dofs not. extend so 
fat, the bounWy being that fprnfcr pi)^ states 

and the kingdom of Naples, rpnning from a point S.E. of Tpr- 
tacina along the eastern edge of the Volscian mojintains to 
Cepiano, and thence along the Liris valley. It then runs 
NJl. through the mountains to Carsoli, being conterminous 
with the A&uzzi; it then includes part .of the .ancient Sabine 
country, raaciiing the Tiber neai" the railway station of Fara 
Sabina, 45 m. N. of Rome. It follows the river for isome dis¬ 
tance, where ft is conterminous,with Umbria, ;and fheii runs 
S.W. to the coast, where it i^ cemtermiftous with tfic .provinqe 
of Crosseto (Tu.icany), thus including a considerable portion 
of the ancient Etruria. Thg resident, popplation iji 1901 .was 
estimated at 1,196,909 (inciudipg S.qmc, lUclf, 520,196), and 
the floating population, Italian and lofcign, ^,383. In 1907 
the total number was calculated at 1,37^,0001 In 1^71 
aggregate population was only 836,704, Emigration, rise from 
' Ufa in 18^ to 18,507 in 1906, there being a great rise in 190^, 
w over all Italy, The economic crisis in .the .United Suta m 
1907, led.howevir, to a set-back,mgny etpigr^ts being,obliged 
to return to .Italy for tack of work,, Alum « • extracted from 
the mines, fnincipaliy near Tolfa. At Fdettino. above Subiaco 
asphaltic rock, lis obtained, and salt from a locksalt mine near, 
Corseto Tar^inia.i Chemioal fertiJuers are manultfctured iby 
several firms. main industrier of 4 iie district arg, however, 
agrisulturtd . a. . ' .n 

.. HOHB,.a cNHnd.the icountyfsut of. FlRyd,imuni}!, in the 
'H.W^aa^.iil CiOTgia,'U.Sa\.,at) thejungtion pf'fhq Etowah apfi 


Oostunaufa p(\'erf>»,ivifb«:h here, form t|)e,.Coosa. Pop. (15 
729i,0f|wliQm 3830VFierdnegri^^ (19,1.0) 13,099. , It is se^cd ... 
the Central of Qeorgia, l^e Western fit Awahtic (leased Ify.'tnfe 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St,Ewis), thp Southern and j.lic'Kome ^ 
&. Northern railways, apdi (fie Coosa river is navigable from th^ 
point, to the falls of fji^ river in Alajiaroa. The city is thfe seht 
Ol Shorter College (fpr.womep), , which was established 
us the Cherokee Female College, and received its present name ih 
i8j7,when it was rehuiltahd eijdowedby Colonel Alfred SJidrtcr; 
and of the Bcri;y Industrial School (1902), for mountain'boys. 
Rome is situated in, a rich agricultural region producing cotton, 
cereals, vegetables and .fruits, for which it is a trading etntre, 
und is A shipping point, for bauxite, mined in the vicinily. 
Other mineral products of fhis region are iron, limestdne, 
cement rock, fire-brick clay, coal, slate arid marblq, Rome’s 
lirinclpal manufactures are cotton, eptton-seed oil, iCmbfcr, 
foundry and machine-shop .products, bricks and agricultural 
implements. Its rite was cinginally wifhih the territory of the 
Cherokee, and on the other side of the Oostaniiiila rjvcr there 
is said to have been at one time an Indian village, which, like 
several other Creek villa^'s, was called Chiaha (or Chehajw). 
Here, ip October 1^3, in his Etowah campaign, John Sevier, 
wiili militia from Tennessee, crushed a 'part.y of tnai'auding 
Indians; tlic battle’ is commemorated by a monrimerit in 
Myrtle Hill cemetery. FI°yd county was erected m 1833. 
The first settlement of Rome was made in 1834, and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards it became the county-seat. Rome was first 
chartered as a.city ip r.847. In 1863 there were brilliant cavalry 
raanosuvres.in iteyiciriity, which resulted in the capture (May 3) 
of Colonel, Abel i)..Strej^'t|(Federal) With 1800 men by General 
Nathan Bi Forrest (Confederate), with a force one-third the size 
of that of his opponent., On (he i^th of May 1864 the city was 
captured by a detachment of the Federal Army of General 
William T. Sherman, then jCOnducting his Atlanta campaign. 
In 1848-75 .Rome ^be home of Charles Henry Smith (*826- 
1903), a popular humorist, who wrote under the name ' “ Bill 
Arp.” In 1906 East Rome (pqp. 671 in 1900) arid North Rome 
(pop. 960 in 3960), which was formerly balled Forcstville, Wert 
annexe^tp liie city. 

, ROME, a city of Oneida county, Npw York, U.S.A., oil the 
Mohawk river and Wood Creek, and the Erie and the Black riyer 
canals, 14 m. W.N.W.' pi Utica, Pop.; (,1890) 14,991 ; (1^00) 
35,343, pf , Whom 3537 were , foreign- born; (1910, census) 
20497. Rome is s^ed by (he Kew'V’ork Central & Hudson 
Rjver, Ihe Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg (Controlled byjthe 
New, Y.prk Centri),l)j the R’ew'Yofk, Ontario & Weatert, apd|;(l\c 
Utica ,& Moha,wk y^alley (efectric) railways. It is about 450,(1* 
above spa-level, The city is the seat of the Academyof the Holy 
Maine? (opened in 1865 as St Peter’s'Academy), of thC Strife 
Custodial .Asylum for unteachable ijdioU, of the' Central MeW 
Yprk Institiirion for Ueaf Miitcs '(1875), and of the Oneida 
County Home. The' taryis’Public Libr'ary (1895), founded 
by John Bloonil^eld Jervis (^795-3,885), a fatfious' HilWay 
epginee^, had ip 1.909 about, 15,000 voliitaes'.'' The riirirounding 
country is aevptpd Iwgpjy |tp' faniiii^, especially vegetable 
gardening! and .da^y ing. Amoiig the mrihutrictures arc 

brais, anp Popppr .work^. wire for electrical .uses!, foundry and 
mpdline-sbpp locomotives,' knit 'goods, |'tSp /'cans 

and canned go^ (csppcMy vegetables). In 1905 (he value 
ol, the factory prpflu’cts '^, 6 ^ 3^37 ( 5 ^-p,'.% than iii 
1900). ' , I,, ' ■ . , 

The.,portage 4 jli;Aispj(Bcpbetwepii the MohaWkr^yerand W6od 
Cr«»k> vwch ar?. ^*'8® ^be rite'its'Indian name, 

Dc-0“wain-sta/** place Wiiere c^oes ai*® ckiTieidf from one streani 
to pother,”, at)d its, .earliest,Epglj^h name, ” ThA Great (or 
Oneida) 

effort BtlD^ 
French, ’tad 
■ ‘ Jfpbriwk, 
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in August 1796.' ) General JluhniStanwiK biiilt Fort Stanwix hore 
at.an' expoasu'lot and the. first'perminent scirtlemeivt 

dates .from'about this time; la OctolWr-!tov*«tlber i7<j8, .Sir 
, William Johnson and. representatives of > Mirgihia .and Pennsyl- 
.vania met 3200 Indians of the Six Nations here and ihad<' 
a trraty with them, 'under which, for £10460 in money and 
proviaioo.s, they surrendnnld tx> the enmatboir claims to what 
IS now Kcnturl-y and West Virginia, and. the'wastecli .part of 
I’ennsylvania. Of tins cession the . part which lay in Pennssl- 
vania was secund by purcJiuse from tlie Indians for, the pro¬ 
prietors Richard a-nd Thomas Penn (see Pittsburg). The 
fort was dismantled immcdlattly afterward. After 1776, when 
it was partly repaired hy Colonel Elias Dayton, it was called 
by the'Continentals Fort Rthuylcr, in'honour W^'Cichety' Philip 
Schuyler, and so is sometimes confused with (old) Fori 
Schuyler at Ittica. Tlie tti'itd regiment of the New Vork line 
under Colom l Peter Gansevoort occupied the fort in April 1777 
and completed the 'repairs begun in 1776; on the'3rd of Au^st 
in the same year (one montli before the official anitouncer^l 
by Congress of the design of the Bag) the first flag of the 
United States, made arcording to the enactment Of the 14th 
June and' used in battle, was Tiiised here: it waS‘itlaBr‘from 
various pieces of cloth. On'the'2nd of August aft advance 
party of Colonel Harry St 'Ia?ger’s forces coming from'the ■woisl 
arrived before the fort, and'the main body '(altogether about 
650 whites, iucludmg 'loyalists—the Royal Greens—under "Sir 
John Johnson, and more than 800 'Indians, s6mc led;by' Joseph 
ilrant) arrived soon afterwards. The 'fort then contained about 
750 men. under Colonel Gansevoort, withEiepfc'iColonelrMarinus 
VVillytt as second in command. The danger to the fort roused 
General Nicholas Herkimer to gather a force of between 700 and 
1000 men (including some.-Oneida Indians), who during.their 
advance on the fitii of August were ambuscaded in a ravine 
near QrisUany (q.v.), about 8 m. E. of tlie-fort; after, heavy 
leases to both sides, about,asa.men from the fort under Willett 
attacked the camp of the . Indians who were supporting 
St Lager, thus relieved Herkimer, through the falling bad< 
of the Britisli and Indians to saive their supplies, captured 
five ensigns of the Royal Greens, and seized huge quantities 
of Stores from the enemy’s camp. Tlie siege now lost > force, 
the Indians straggled away after the loss of. their cari^ 
supplies, and on the .23rd ol August, .St Leger, hearing, ex¬ 
aggerated reports of the immediate approach .oI large re¬ 
inforcements under General Benedict Arnold,, .withdrew, 
abanduning his camp and stores. The successful, rosjstnaee 
here to St .Leger contributed greatly to tlie American success 
at .Saratoga. Fort Stanwix was the headquarters of iCok>ni,;l 
Gozen Van Schaick,(i 736-1789) in 1779 when .he destroyed 
the Onondaga villages. At the fort, on the 22nd of.iQfitober 
2784, a,treaty was made by Oliver Wolcott, Rfohard Butler and 
Arthur Lee, coramissioners for the United States,’,.wjtb the 
chiefs of the Six Natiims. In.r796 a canal was built across the 
old porti^e between W|Ood Creek.and, the Mohawk river.; In 
1796 the. township of Rome was formed, receiyhig.its name, 
says Schnuleraft,.;" from the heroic ..defenoe,, of thaHrepublic 
m^e here." The village of Rome, in the,centre of the.tfo.wnth^, 
was incorpqratad in iBrg j and Hotpq was chartered,n city 

fo I&70- , ”■ . 

Sec I’ofirOy Jones, An^i and RtcolluHons <?/ Oneida Countv 
(Koine, ,1851); W. M. Willett, A Narrative of ifif Military Actions 
of 04 . Mtttinus Willett (New York, 18317 ; and Orderly BM' vf 
air John Johnson during the Ortsktiny Campaign'{Albaay, C88z), 
with notes by W, L. Stano and J.,W. de Poystor, i.' ' 

ROME PS L’ISLE, TEAM. RAFUSTR. U)D» (1736-1790), 
French mineralogist, .was bom on. the 26th of Aiu^t .t736.at 
Gray,, in HauterSaonc, As secretary, pf a,company of,artilIevy 
lie visited the East Indies, and., was. taken pgispnnr By 
English in j,76t,aDd held in «^»tiv^ty..for three year^.' Subse¬ 
quently he becaspe distinguished foTi hi* rescarchesKW mineralogy 
and crystallography. ,,fie was the author of, £ssaf, 4 f CrisfaSor 
grafiJdM (rjT*). tbe.aecond, editioni of iwhi«h.,j'^»ie 4 at his 
principal .woji:, -was..puhlighed’ laSfffr^ef^egrfth^.ijLS 'V0lt|.,:and 
atlas, I7^|3)t: pe-dmiat Paris on the,7th.of Mw:lvil 7 / 9 o-> ■ .i'l 


ROHESH CHANDRA MJTRA, SsR (2840-11809), Indkn 
judge, was born in ’1840. AVhetv thO iXast India Companyla 
charter was renewed in rSfis, the old'supreme courts ai^ Sadr 
courts in the presidency towns were changed into high eohrt*, 
and Roma Prasad Roy, son of theigMSBCricfcnttaer K&jk JShm 
Mohan Roy, was the first Indian who was lappointed a'judge 
o£ the new high court of Calcutta. 'Hcidid not live, however, 

:to. take liis seal on the bench, and Was succeeded by Sambha 
Nath Pandit, and-then by Dwarka Nath Mitra.-perhaps the 
most tadented judge that India produced in Gie loth century. 
Dwarka Nath’s grdat ability and-thorough insight into cases 
wore univerrally recognized in India; his decisions .were 
-valued and Often quoted; and his name was often mentioned 
os an illusiration of the judicial capacity of the nati'ves of India. 
.Anukul Ghandra Mukerji also Sat, on the' bench for a timeT 
and on his death in .1871, Romesb Chandra Mitra was appointed 
judge in his place. He maintained the high reputation of his 
predecessors, and for a period of nearly twenty years, down to 
1890, he pwformed his judicial duties with credit and distinctioa. 
'When the post of chief justice was temporarily vacant in i88a, 
the marquis of Kipoq, then viceroy of India, appointed Koineah 
Chandra to officiate 'in that post—the bigBsRt judicial positioa 
in the Indian empire. Lord .DuSeiin, .who succeeded iLOrd 
Ripon as viceroy of India, appointed Romesh Chandra a 
member of the Public Service Commifision, and ’in this capacity 
he did valuable work. Failing health compelled, him to retiie 
from the high court in 1890; and he waa tlieii knightod and 
appointed a member'of the viceroy’s ’legislsitiv«"t»u»cd.' Till 
be ’died 'in 1899, he continued to take.-interest in all aecial, 
'educational, and pcditioal reforms in India, 

ROMFORD, a market town in Che Kcei ford perliamentim 
division of Essex, Eng^ondj' on itheismall river Rom, which 
flows into the Thames ; .12jj m. E.N.E. 'foom London iby the 
Great Eastern railway. 'Pop. of urban district.(1901) igyfififi. 
.T.he wtcient church of St Edward the Confessor was ireplaoed 
in 185b by a structure in Decorated style. There is a kuge 
brewery in the town, and .extensive market-.gardens-in tJfo 
ineighbDiiihoDd. A .grant of a imorket was . obtained in *047, 
and this is still, of impcrtaiiee as (regards both cattle and com. 
iRomford was included in the liberty of' Havering-attenBower, 
which until 1892. had a jurisdiction rof ifo own idutinot. from 
riiat of. the ooutity, with a high .steward,imagistTates.ifibirlc.of 
the peace, coroner i and quarter, seesiane. .The iname of Bowgr 
was'.derived from a queen’s residence attached bo .the.anciODt 
royal hunting-lodge in. the vicinity. k 
T he fact. Uuit Koroford {Rumlordi.-.Mmpfwi) dies on the 
high road , between Coiohestar and'.’London has determined, its 
history.., .Bronami impleaents ibavo beeoKifoHnd,'. here,chut .no 
notice ,of Romford, DQcu*8;itiU ,tbe,rMtb. century,..-It .svasiin- 
Guded in.the.ifoerity of!Havering;land,tbe'tbiefibusinese 
liberty,.was conducted .there. But .the.fcrapionatiDa whieb.-ds 
imentioned. in modievwJ reconh is.not tfant of the..fown.o{)RiQm- 
ford(..but><)i the. li^rty.of. Havering,. .Romford has. only.bad* 
separate oonatitiriion since .a local .board of h^th. was fpnMd 
in i894,,undet flp act of 1875, after-the abolition of.jtbe liberty 
ifo. 1892, In the .middle ages.iRomford w»8,)ratbef a .meet^- 
plaqc. for .merchants, than an .industrial centna. .Rretyj^, 
however,.is .mentioned in. i33iyjand;<)ne.tanner, at least natrifo 
iqn business.in Hare. Street in 146?>' „ m :,.. m i : 

, 'RQll|lLLy,7l0NllR0HILLY, ist.Raxqn <i8o2ts 874),.English 
judge, was the .second, son of, Sir ^Samuel'i Rom iUy> and mk 
horn ' on .thp.,10th of January i8<js. ,i,H« was edocated at 
Trinity Cambridge, and was, called to Ah® bar at Gray's 

Ipp in 3827.. iHe first entered parliament in,*832108 njembBr 
fotiBridpor^ and in 1843 he became a queen’s oounseh He 
was. elected M.P. for .pevonport in x847.,,,and was a^pou^ 
,soIiqitflr-genaral in 1848 in Lord,,John Russell’s administratiflti 
and, ,attompyrgeneral in , iSjo.- In, he.,a;s« .,app^ri)d 
master .pf the rplla, aqd continued fo *it for,-Pevonprt. till the 
generalTelBqtionj:qf„riJs2» lyhen hc was,,defeated.,.i.tto, was, tfee 
bf tltfi. wisi)fof#iini .'Sipnswjte: IWII^ 

ralw ito,fhe,!paerageias..Barnn,,Ronuilyihf 
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retired from the mastership of the rolls in 1873. He did much 
to remove the restrictions which had- long hampered research 
among .the public records and state papers. Lord Romiily 
died in London on the a 3rd of December 1874. 

'aOHILLY.SIR SAMUEL'(!1757 -i8i 8), English legal reformer, 
teas the second son of Peter Komilly, a watchmaker and jeweller 
in London, whose father had emigrated from Montpellier after 
toe revocation of the edict of Nantes, and who had married 
Margaret Garnault, a Huguenot' refugee fike himself, but of a 
far wealthier family. Samuel Romiily was bom in Frith 
Street, Soho, on the ist of March 1737. He served for a time 
in his father’s shop ; but his education was not neglected, and 
he'became a pood classical scholar and particularly conversant 
srilh French literature. A legacj' of £aooo from one of bis 
mother's relations led to his being articled to a solicitor and 
derk in chancery with the idea of qualifying himself to pur¬ 
chase the office of one of the six clerks in chancery. In 1778, 
however, he determined:to go to tiK bar, and entered hiiaself 
■t Gray’s Inn. He went to Geneva in 1781, whore ha made 
the acquaintance of the chief democratic leaders, including 
Etienne Dufflont. Galled to the bar in 1783, he. went the mid- 
butd circuit, but wAs chiefly occupied-with'chancery .practice. 
-On the publication of Mndanf; ThoughJs m Executive Justice, 
advocating the increase-Pf-capital punishments, he at once wrote 
and published in 1786 Observations on Madan’s book. Of more 
general interest is his intimacy with the great Mirabeau, to 
whom he was introduced in 1784. Mirabeau saw him daily 
for a hmg time and -introduced him to Lord Lansdowne, who 
highly appreciated him, and, when Mirabeau became a political 
leader, it was to Romiily that he applied for an account of the 
pnx^ure used in the English‘House of Commons. He visited 
Paris in 1789, and -studied -the course of the Revolution there ; 
and'in 1790 he published his Thoughts on the Probable Inftu- 
mueaj the LtUe kevUsstion in France upon (ireat Britain, a work 
-of-great power. His practice at- the ihancery bar continued 
largely to increase, and iSi 1800 he was made a K.G. In 1798 
he married Anne, daughter of Francis Oarbett of Knill-Court, 
Herefordshire; and in 1805 he was appointed chancellm of 
the County palatine of- - Durham. His great abilities were 
thoroughly recognised by-the Whig party, to-which he attached 
himself; -and in 1806, on the accession of the ministry of “ All 
toe 'Talents ” to office, he was -offered the post of ‘solicitor- 
general. although he had never sat in toe House of Commons. 
He accepted the office, and was knighted'and brought into parlia¬ 
ment for Queenborough. He went out of office with the 
government, but remained in the House of Commons, sitting 
tocceasively for Horsham, ‘Wareham and Arundel. It was now 
toat 'Sir Semuel Romiily commenced the greatest labour of his 
Ufe^ his attempt to reform the -Grimmal law of England, then 
uM once cruel and illogical. By‘statute law innnmerable offences 
ware punished by death, but, as such wholesale-executions 
would be impossilfle,’the larger number of those convicted and 
sentenced to death at every assises were'respited, after having 
hmtrd toe sentence of death solemnly passed upon them. 'This 
many acts of injaktice, as the lives of the convicts de¬ 
pended on the caprice of the judges, while at the same time it 
made the whole system of punishments and of the criminal law 
ridicuiuas. Romiily saw this, and in r8o8 he managed to repeal 
the Elizabethan statute, whito made it a capital offence to Steal 
from the person. This success, however, raised <^^)osition, and in 
toe following year three bills repealing equallysangUinarystatotos 
Were thrown out by toe House of Ixwds under the influence Of 
LordEllenborough. Year after year toe same influence prevailed, 
and-Romiily saw his bills rejected : hut his patient efforts and 
his ekMfBencc ensured victory eventually fw Ws cause by open- 
mg'ilmeyes of Englishmen to toe barbarity Of their criminal 
lii^>^The only success he had ‘wa.s in securing the repeal, in 
iire,’'Of a statute of Ehzabeth -making it a capital Offence fer 
4bMdier or a mreiner to beg without a pass from a magistrate 
vito'CoiranaiKKiig'oflMfir. Sir Samud Romilly’s efforts made 
■ na«M famoiM'rMt ofl|| in England but all ovm- Europe, and 
■jjStS he had the honolf of being returned at the head 'el the 


poll for the dty of Westminster. He did not long survive his 
triumph. On the sqth of October 1818 Lady RomiQy died in 
the Isle of Wight. Her husband’s grief was intense, and he 
contmitted suicide in a fit of temporary insanity on the and of 
November. No man of his time was more loved toan- Sir 
Samuel Romiily;- his singularly sweet nature, his upright manli¬ 
ness, his eloquence and his great efforts on behalf of -humanity 
secured -him permanent fame. 

See the Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Komilty written by 
himseif, with a uUction from his Correspondence, edited hy his Sons 
(3 vols., 1840); The Spfeches nf Sir Samuel Romiily in the House of 
Commons (2 vols., iSzoj ; “Life and 'Work of Sir Sam.i)rJ BoiniUy,” 
by Sir W, J. Collins, in Trans, of the Huguenot Society (1908). 

ROMILLY-SUB'SSIHS, a town of north-central France, in 
the department of Aube, a mile from the left bank of the Seine 
and 34 m. N.W, of Troyes, on the Paris-Belfort line. Pop. 
<* 90 ^) 97 , 77 ' , ! 

Romillyis an important industrial town, with extensive manu¬ 
factures of cotton and woollen hosiery, and of the special 
machinery and appliances required for the industry. I'he 
Eastern ^ilway Company has large workshops here. 

. ROMDITEH, a village of Germany, in the province of East 
Prussia, is m. N.E. Jrom Goldap, situated m the Rominter 
Heide, a. .fine tract of heath and forest country, 90 sq. m. in 
extent, well stocked with -game and affording excellent sport. 
Here is a favourite hunting-'box of the German emperor, with a 
church adjacent, both in to« Norwegian style. Pop. isoo, 

See K. fi. Sttomidt. Die Rominter HeidriDssaag, 1898). . 

ROMllBY, 6 B 0 R 0 B (i 7:34-8803), Engiisb historical wd 
portrait’ painter, was born at Daltto-'in-Ftirness, Lancashire, 
on the ibth of December 1734. His father was a builder and 
cabinet-maker of the place, and the son, having manifested a 
turn for mechanics, was instructed in the latter 'craft, -showing 
considerable dexterity with > his fingers, executing Carvings 
of figures-in Wood, and constructing a violin, which he spent 
much time in playing. He Was uso busy with his pencil; 
and some of his sketches of the neighbouring rustics having 
attracted attention, his father was at length induced -to 
apprentice the boy, at the age'of nineteen, to an itinerant 
painter df portraits and domestic subjects named Steele, an 
artist who had studied in Paris under Vankw; but the erratic 
habits of his instructor prevented Romney from making great 
progress in his art. In 1756 he impulsively married a young 
Woman who had nursed him through a feVer, and started as a 
portrait painter-on his own account, travelling through the 
northern counties, executing Iflienesses at a couple of guineas, 
and producing a .series of some twenty figure compositions, 
which were -exhibited in Kendal, and afterwards disposed of 
by -means of a lottfery. 

Having, at the age df twenty-seWen,- saved about he 
left a portion df the sum with his wife and family, and started 
to'seek his'fortune in London,.nwer returning, except fbr brief 
■disits, till he came, a broken-down and aged man, to die. Credit 
must, howe'ver, hie given him 'for recognizing to Some extent 
his family responsibilities. He did not allt^ Ws' wife and 
children to fall into poverty, and he gave help *10 his brothers, 
who seem to have resembled him in a kind of 3hiftlessne.ss of 
temperament. In London he rapidly rose into popular Tavonr. 
His “ Death of General Wplfe'’’ Was judged worthy of toe 
.second prize at toe Society of .Arts, but,a word from Reynolds 
in praise, of.'Hortimer’s-“ Edwand the Confessor” led to the 
premium being awarded -to that painter, while Romney had 
to Content himseU with a donation of £50, an incident which 
fed to'toe'siSb.sequent coldness between 'him and the president 
Which prevented- him from 'exhibitirtg at the Academy or pre¬ 
senting hhnself :for its honours: 

In 1764 he paid a brief 10311 to Paris,where he was befriended 
by -Joseph Vernet; and his portrait of Sir Joseph 'Vates, painted 
on bis return, be^ dkfinct traces of -his study of the works 
Of Rubefis then*'iit-the Ikixembodrg Gallery; In 1768 fee 
became a member of the Incorporated'Sodetj; of Artists, and 
three years IM» he seems to have studied m their schools. 
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Soon lje"vras'in tto loU tidt of pfospel’ity. H« removed to 
Great Ne^H Strftt, neAr'theJrisId^Tce'dfTSir Joshua, iwhose 
fame in portraiture he began to rival in such works as “ Sir 
George and Lady Warren "and “Mrs Yates an''tAe'Ttagic 
Muse”; and his professional income rose to {laoo a yean 
But this marked increase in his popularity had the effect ot 
enlarging his ambitions, and he became ankious to attempt 
subjecte which r^uired more experience than he possessed. 
Realizing as he did the need for mote thorough knowledge; he 
was seized with a longing to study in Italjl; and in the bej^- 
ning of 1775 be started for Rome in company with Ozias 
Humphrey, the miniature painter. On his arrival he'separated 
himself from his fellow-traveller and his countrymen, and 
devoted himself to solitary .study, raising a scaffold to examine 
tlie paintings in the'Vatican, and giving much time to work 
from the undraped model, of which his painting of 'a “ Wood 
Nymph” was a fine and graceful result. At Parma he con- 
centimted himself upon the productions of Oorteggio, ■ which 
fascinated him and greatly influenced his practice. 

In r77s Romney returned to London, establishing himself dn 
Cavendish Square, and resuming his extensive and lucrative 
employment as a portrait painter, which in 1785, according to 
the estimate of his pupil Robinson, yie-lded him an income of 
over £3600. The admiration of the town was divided between 
him and Reynolds. “There-we two factions in art,” said 
Lord Thurlow,and 1 am -of tlie Romney faction ’’—and the 
remark,'and Che' rivalry which* it implied, caused much annoy¬ 
ance to Sir Joshua, who was aocustomed to Tofer contemptu- 
ously to the younger painter as “ the man in fivendish Square.” 
After his return from Italy Romney* formed two friendships 
which powerfully influenced his life. He became acquainted 
with *Hayley, his future* biogTa|ihcr, then in the'zenith irfihis 
httle-merited popularity as a poet. MLs influence on the 
painter seems to have been far from' sUlutary. Weak himself, 
ho flattered the weaknesses of Romney, encours^^ his* ex¬ 
cessive'and morbid .sensibility; disturbed him with amateurish 
fancies and suggestions, ind tempted hhn tO' OKpend'on slight 
rapid sketches, and ill-tonsidcred, seldom-corhpleted paintings 
of ideal and poetical subjects, talents which would have found 
fittbrexercise in the steady pursuit of portraiture, About 11^83 
Romney-wasiinttuduced to Emmk Mart,* aftevwards ^cddirated 
as Lady I&milton/'and she became the model from * whom’he 
worked int^masitty.* Her bewitching face .smiles frpm numerous 
oaRvasM'; heipalhited her as a Magf^ene’ond as a joah of Arc, 
as a Circe, 'a’Bacchsmte, a Cassandra; .and he has himself ebn- 
fessed that she was the insjiirer Of what was most beautiful in 
his art. ' But her fascinations seem to have been too inueh for 
the more’'them middle-aged painter, and they liad their-own 
share in aggravaiting that hwvous restlessness and'ifastability, 
inherent ht'hkJiiwtttte, which finally ruined -both.-heBlthi'and 
mind.*"*; *■' ii 1 * ■ i ■ *.;■ , 1 

' In 1786 Aldermaii Boydell started his greait sdieme of the 
Shake.speare GaHery, apparently at the suggestion'Of ^Romn^. 
The painter at'least entered heartily into the plan, and con¬ 
tributed Ids kene from the Tmpest, and his “ InfMt Shake¬ 
speare attended by the Passions,” the iattw chancterized by 
the Kedgra'vw as one of the best of his subject pictures.' Urado- 
ally he began to withdraw ftom portrait-painting, 10 limit the 
hours-devoted- to sitters, and to turn his thoughts to mighty 
schemes of the ideal'’sub}eCts'’which:he'woutd execute; Akc^y, 
in tyqa, he had painted “ Milton and his Daughters,” whi^ 
was followed by Newoon making Experiments with the 
Prism.” He was-to'paint the Seven Ages, Viskmi of Adam 
with the Angel; ” six other 'subjects frmn Milton—^three where 
Satan is the hero, and three from Admn and Eve,—perhaps 
six of each.” Having planned and erected a large studio in 
Hampstead, he removed thither in 1797, with the fine coUecCion 
of casiiS'fiom the antique whiHt his friend Flaxman had gathered 
for him In'Italy. But his hedth was mow irremediaWy shat¬ 
tered, arid the man'suas rieor hii esid.’ In the summer of <799, 
snfferii^ ftorif greift weakness of'body arid the profoundest 
depresi^' of m^j’he eetumed M the nevth, to KeiKhd;<«rlMre 
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bis deseited tout faHhlul arid'Ibng-iofftr'ing * wife received and 
tended hhn, Hied'bnthc'ti/th'bf'November iBcm. - ' < 

The art'of Riomney, especially his figure- subjects, suffered 
g^tly from the waywardness and ihetsdiility of'the pakNePs 
disposition, from his'want of fixed purpose'and suStairiedanUrgy; 
He lacked'the steadfast perseverance needful to the aCcmnpiislH 
mehtR)f'>s‘great pictme.' Afflicted as 'be'>was throughout bk 
life'byian Unreasonable timidity and br a-seifMeonsckrasneu 
which led hint at'-’one moment into'BSserrivte affeetations and at 
another into exaggerated •humility, )w avoided the society of 
his brother artiste arid lost many e^porturiities of receiving 
that frank ptofessional criticism wfrieh might have stknulated 
him to more serious effort. In unwholesome surroundings he 
steadffy deteriorated.'* 'His imagination flashed *aitd fh^ered 
fitfully upon him, like April sunshine. His fancy would be 
raptivated by <a Subject, wihkh was‘presently etnMdiad 'ih a 
sketch, but the toil of elaborating it into the-finished* complete¬ 
ness of a painting'too frequently'Wvertwted his pUwers? 'he 
became embarrassed by technical difficufties which, thioUBfe 
defective “eafly traWing, he was unhble to suttnount/'BrtdTthe 
holf-covcrcd canvas -would be turned iw Hte waB. Even'in the 
picture* *he finished he was unable'to keep'io'any 'Colwietent 
level of achievement. He produced some fine things,'*jrery 
personal in style and very skilful in handling; but much that 
he did seems too. tentative and too plainly deficient ih'shtowd- 
nesa of'insight -to- deserve .serieus censidworiDn. * His colour; 
tooj was often unpleasant; het and monotonous, and hiS Com¬ 
position Was apt’to be Stilted and artificial. ‘ It is in'the<beSt 
of his portraits that we feel the painter’s real ability. ’Thw, 
especially his femate portraits, are full of grace, oteaii'dis- 
tioctioni, sad sweetness. When we examine bis heads of Cowper 
and Wilkes, his delicate and dignified fulhlength of WSliam 
Becklmd, his “ .Parson’s Daughter ” , in the National Gallery, 
and his group of .'the . Duchess of. Gordmt and her Son; wefoanr 
not deny hiS'lobim to ranic*'as* one .of r the. notable portrait 
painters of i8th-centur.y England. 

See ’fhe Wektm'f'.'l''by tVilliRni Hayfry'fl'Sop)' ami by the artieP* 
son. the Rhv. John Komney (t830);:0\inUiiMtham’s Lint of ttu 
J’aiMirs ; Gssrjys Upmney aiid hit Art, ,by, Hilda Cambn (1804). 
In the fully illustrated Gtei';;* by Jbrd lleiutld Sath^- 

land Gower '(1904'], pictures, mainly s'tndtes', are reproduced ijdt 
elsewhere to Ite'found. Bnt the ■^ea't Work'npoh* the orttet fs 
Ro)*tisy;.by Hnniphry Ward and W. Roberts fi904 1 , a aonccre^ 
of'real iieporfaitesi. contaiiunK yO’illustrabbos, a biographicat a^ 
critiiaiij uewk and a f^alugue raiioi^ni of the painter’s works, 
Arthur B. Chamberlain's Rofaney (igro) has 73 plates. ‘ 

ROMMSY. IBlOty.JlDNSVs'EARL or'4(>ifi4i-t704), fourth 
son of Robmt, end earl of-Leicester,was iborn in Paris in 1641, 
He and ihis <iephaw>'Robert Spencer, afterwards and earL of 
Sunderlandy'^his'senior, fry a Tewi months;,were sent to tntYcl 
on bhe contaent Of Europe in charge of a-Gaiyinkt divine; 
Dr Thomas Pierce.* Sidney’s handsome face helped his advance^ 
ment* U'dMtrt,. but*'tite favour* in* which ihe was held by the 
duchess of York'/ to whom he was master 'of the robesi led to 
his disnikeal innfififii His disgrace, however, was shocteUved, 
He wasi^omoted >captain in 1667,-and colonel in 1^78, .Jn 
1672 he was sent on a mission of congratulation to Louis XIV., 
and m became master of .the* robes to entries If. He 
entered*,]toriiament as member fot-Bramfrer ia 1^79, and becamu 
a close petiticai ally of his nephew Sunderland, with whose wife 
he earned on an intr^ipse which caused considerBible seandal. 
Sunderland made tliis intimacy *8 means to'further-his political 
eads, 'whil* Sidney|s social reputation, and his apparent friv^ity 
partly concealed his real capacity for intrigue. Sidney was sent 
by Sunderland and others in >679,00 a special mission to urge 
William'of'Orange to visit England, a* task that be was able to 
discharge wfnlc acting as'the official envoy of Charles 11 , at the 
Hague. He'was rcoaJlnd in 1683, but-was again sent on a 
spe^mission to-Hoitaindiin tiicyear of the accession of James’ 
II.* - He ntsSmed to England'fin the spring of zfiSS,- •mid set., to 
woric;*iit>iWBliHB’s dmii'eyto'ohtahi /premises of support for 
prince (dHOrange lib the 'Ovent of hii^landiBg. Be .wagpresently, 
alMed>fr>(BaM«lEnglebd on giving his «!ordAot„tf'riafC; 
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Hague, but he broke hit promwe on getting clear of England, 
and conveyed to William a duplicate of the invitation addressed 
to him by the English nolrility, together with intelligence of 
affairs of state obtained through the countess of Sunderland. 

He landed with William at Torbay, and received substantial 
rewards for his undoubted .services. Sworn of the privy 
council in i(>8y, .Sidney was made gentleman of the beddtaraber 
and colonel of the king’s regiment of footguards, and received 
the titles of baron Milton and Viscount Sidney of Sheppey. In 
i6<)o he received considerable grants of land from the confiscated 
estates of the Irish supporters of James II., much of which he 
loit, however, on tlic parliamentary investigation in 1^9 
into the distribution of the Irisli lands. William made him 
secretary of state in 1690, pending the discovery of a better 
person. He was soon asked to resign, but was compensated 
by bis appointment, in ifipa, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His 
inability to cope with the difficulties of this position led to his 
recall in the next year, when he became master-general of the 
ordnance. He was created earl of Romney in May 1694, and 
be retained William’s confidence to the last, but on Anne’s 
accession he was dismissed from his various offices. He never 
married, and his titles became extinct on his death on the 8th 
of April 1704. 

In 1801 the title of earl of Romm-y was rcvive<t in the family of 
Marsham. Sir Robert Maraliam. Ifart. (1^85-1724). of Cnxton in 
Kent, was a member of parliament from 170B to 1716, wlinti he was 
created Baron of Romney. His grandson Charles, the jrd Baron 
(1774-1811). was created earl of Romney in 1801, and from him 
the present earl is descended. 

RONWBY (Nkw Romney), a municipal borough and one of 
tlic Cinque Ports in the Ashford parliamentary division of Kent, 
England. 75 m. S.E. by E. of London by the South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 1328. It lies in the open, flat 
and'lbw tract of Romney Marsh, part of a level extending from 
Winfchelsm in the south-west to Hythe in the north-ea.st, which 
wa.s within liistoric times in great part covered by an estuarine 
inlet of the sea. The river Rother, which now has its mouth at 
Rye Harbour, formerly entered the sea here, but had its course 
whollv dianged during a great storm in 1287, and the gradual 
accretion of land led to the decay, not only of Romney, but of 
Winelvilseu and Rye os seaports. Romney Marsh itself, which 
extends north of New Romney, is protected a seawall of 
great thickness, and its guardianship and drainage is in the 
hands of a special ancient corporation. The level affords 
pasturage for vast flocks of sheep. New Romney, which is now 
over 11 mile from the sea, has large sheep (mis, but little other 
trade. Of the five churches mentioned here m the Domesday 
Survey only one remains, but this, dedicated to St Nicholas, is 
a rich Norman building with later additioas. Its Norman west 
tower is among the finest in England, and it has a beautiful 
Decorated east window with reticulated tracery. New Romney, 
the name of which distinguishes it from the decayed village of 
Old Romney, 2 m. W., is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
twelve councillors. Area. 1351 acres. LiTTtBSTONE-ON-fiEA, on 
the coast E. of New Romney, is in some favour as la .seaside 
resort and has excellent golf-links. 

Its fine harbour was the cause of the early importance of 
Romney (Romenal, Romenhall). The annual assembly of the 
('inque Ports, called the Brodhull, was held here owi«jg to its 
central position. At the time of Domesday the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of Hayeux were joint lords. Romney 
also owed maritime service to the king, which consisted of sup¬ 
plying five ships to serve for fifteen daw in the 3'eari A con¬ 
firmation of liberties was granted by John in 1203. U’he to^, 
which was a borough by prescription, was governed “ from time 
immemorial" by twelve jurats; a bailiff was appointed by the 
.archbishop, hut the rights of the overlord seem to have been 
small, and in 1521 the inhabitants denied the bailiff the right 
of presiding with the jurats over their court. Eluabeth dianged 
the style of incorporation to the mayor, jurats and commonalty, 

. and another charter was granted by James II. in ifi86, which 
l^ned the governing charter until *835. The Cinque Ports i 


were fii'.st summoned to parliament in 1265 ; the first returns 
for Romney arc for 1266 ; it returned two members until it was 
disfranchised in 1832. 

ROMORANTIN, a town of central Prance, capital oI an 
iirrondissement in the department of Loir-ct-Cher, 31 ra. S.E. 
of Blois by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 6836; commune, 8374. 
The town is situated on the Sauldrc at its confluence with 
the Morantin, whence its name (Rims Morantini). A church 
dating mainly from the 12th century, a gateway of the i6tli 
century and some old houses arc the chief objects of interest. 
The remains of a chateau .rebuilt by Francis I. in - the 
Renaissance style are used as the .suli-prcfccture. TribunuE 
of first instance and of commerce, and a communal i^ollcgc arc 
among the public institutions. The manufacture of flannel arid 
doth especially lor army clothing Is carried on. together with 
trade in wine, live stuck, agricultural produce and the a.sparagus 
of the vicinity. 

In 1560 Romorantin gave its name 1.0 an edict which 
prevented the introduction of the Inquisition into France. 
The industrial importance of tlie town dates from the later 
middle ages. 

ROMSDAL, the valley of the river Rauma, in Norway. ITte 
Kauma is a torrent descending from Lake Lesjekogpn. to the 
Rorasthd Fjord on the w«t coast , (fia" 30' N.); The nearest 
port is Molde, from which steamers run to Veblungsnaes {30 m.) 
at the foot of the valley. A good road traverses the valley, 
which is one of U>e finest ip southern Norway/ flanked by steep 
mountains terminating in abrupt (leaks—Vengetinder (5960 ft.), 
Rorasdalshorn (5105), Troldtinder (“witch-peal^,.” 6010) and 
others. Several waterfalls are seen, such,as the'Mongefos, the 
Vaermofos, falling nearly 1000 ft., and the Slettafos. Lake 
Lesjekogen also drains from the opposite end by the I/aggcn 
or Lougen river to theiGlommen, and so to the Skagerrack, and 
the road follows its valley, the -Gudbrandsdal. The Romsdal 
gives its name to an aint (county) extending from the promontory 
of Stadt in the south to Ram Fjord in the north, including the 
Stor, Molde, HaLse and their branch fjords, the ports of Aafe- 
sund, Molde and Ihristiansund, and reaching inland to, the 
Dovretjeld. 

ROMSB¥, a market town and municipal borough in the 
New Forest parliamentary division of. Hampshire, England, 
7 m. N.W. of Southampton by the London & South-Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) 4365. ,It is pleasantly situated in the 
rich valley of the Test. Tise abbey church of SS, Mary and 
Elfleda is one of the finest examples in England of a great 
Norman church little altered by later builders. Its history 
is not clear, but a house was founded here by Edward the 
elder (r. 910), and became a Benedictine nunnery. The 
church, which is the only important relic of tite ,ioundation, is 
cruciform, with a low central tower. Building evidently began 
in the first half of the 12th century, and continued through it, 
as the western part of the nave: shows the transition to the 
Early English style, which appears very finely in the west 
front. Decorated windows occur ,in the east, end, beyond 
which a chapel in this style formerly extended. Perpendicular 
insertions are insignificant. The nave and choir have aisles, 
triforium and clerestory. The transepts have eastern apsidal 
chapek, as have the choir aisles, though the walls of these last 
are square without. Foundations of the apse of a large fire- 
Norman church have been discovered below.the present build¬ 
ing. In Romscy there are tanyards, ironworks and works of 
tlie Berthon Boat Company. 'The bca-ough is under a mayor, 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, SS 3 
Romsey (Romesy%, Romeseie) probably owed its o^in, as it 
did its early importance, to ,the abbey, j At the time of the 
Domesdav Survey it was owned by the abbey, which continued 
to ^ the" overlord until the dissolution. There is no evidence 
to show that Rom.sey was a borough before the charto of 
incorporation granted by James I. in 1608. This was con¬ 
firmed by William III, in and the corporation was reformed 
' in *835. ,Romsey has never been r^resanted in .parteme(9i. 
The right to hold a fair was granted to the, abbty by,Henry 111 . 
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in and faiii were held on Easter Monday, on August ad 
and rNovember 8. The market now hold on Thursday, formerly 
on Saturday, dates from 137a. Every altemale 'ITiursdav is 
a great market. Jn medieval times Romsoy had a consideraMe 
share of the woollen trade of Hampshire, but by the end of the 
17th century this manufacture began to decUne, and the in¬ 
troduction of machinery and the adoption of steam led to its 
subsequent transference to the nturthern coal centres. The 
clothing trade was replaced by the manufacture of paper, an 
industry which still exists. 

BOMULUS, the legendary eponymous founder and first king 
(753-716?) of Rome, represented as the son of Mars by the 
Vestal Rhea Silvia or Ilia, daughter of Numitor, who had been 
dispossessed of the throne of Alba by his' younger brother 
Amulius. Romulus and Remus, the twin sons of Silvia, were 
placed in a trough and cast into the Tiber by their granduncle. 
The trough grounded in the manshes where Rome afterwards 
stood, under the wild fig tree ilicus rumindis), which was still 
holy in later days. The babes were suckled by a she-wolf and 
fed by a woodp^er, and then fostered by Acca Larentia. wife 
of the shepherd Faustulus. 'J'hcy became leaders of a wtirlike 
band of sheplierds on the Palatine, and in course of time were 
recognized by their grandfather, whom they restored to his 
throne^ slaying the usurper Amulius. They now proposed - to 
found a- city on the site where they had been nurtured ; but a 
quarrel for precedence broke out and Remus was slain. Romulus 
strengthened his band by offering an “ asylum ” to outcasts 
and fugitives, found wives for them by capture and waged war 
with their kinsrtien, Hi,s most formidable foe was Titps Tatius 
(y.r.), king of the Sabines, but after an obstinate struggle he 
iind Romulus united their forces and reigned side by side till 
Tatius was .slain at Lavinium in the course of a blood^eud with 
r.aurentum. Romulus then reigned' alone till he Suddenly 
disappeared in a storm. He was thereafter worshipped as a 
god under the name of Quirinus, which, however, is really a 
Sabine form of Mars. The story of Romulus, best preserved 
in the first book of Livy (see kko Dion. Halic. i. 75 ii. 56; 
Plutarch, Roiiidus •, Cicero, de Republica, ii. 2-10), belongs 
lUroughout to legend. This was felt in later times by the 
Romans themselves, who gave a rationalistic explanation of 
the miraculous incidents. Ihus, Mars was converted into a 
stranger disjmised as the god of war, and the she-wolf into a 
woman of m-fame (Inpit); Romulus was not taken up into 
heaven, but put to death and carried away picfeertteal by the 
patricians under their cloaks. ' 

The whole story, probably first given by the annalists Fahius 
Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, contains religious and'aetiological 
elements. The foundation of the cHy by twins ma^' be ex¬ 
plained by theworsbipof the Lares, wbo are generally represented 
as a pair of brothers, especially as the mother of Romirfus find 
Remns was connected’with the worship of the hearth of the 
stats. The introduction of the wolf may be of Greek or eastern 
origin ; it may have a totemistic signi^ance ; or may be due 
to the fUm nminalis, the fig tree near the Lupercal on the 
Palatine, Where the twins were first exposed. This tree was 
sacred to a goddess Rumina (ruma, “'breast," whence the 
suckling incident), and the Tesemblance between Ronmlus and 
rumindis led to the fig tree and the founder of the city being 
subsequently connected by the Roman antiquarians. The wolf 
would then be suggested by the prhximity of the Lupemd, the 
grotto of Faunus Lupercus, with whom the shepherd Faustulus is 
identical. According to Ptofessor Ducati of Bologna, in a paper 
on an old Etruscan stele, on which a she-wolf k represented 
suidcli^ a child, the wedf legend is an importation from Etruria, 
the original home of which was Crete. Miletus, son of' ApOlio 
and a daughter of Minos, having been exposed by his mother, 
was suckled by she-wolves, being afterwards found and brought 
up by she{fiierds. To escape the designs of Minos, Miletus 
fled to Asia Minor, and founded the city called after him, where 
the Etruscans firat became acqwiiitted with the legend. The! 
opening of the “ asylum " is a Greek addition (as (he Mune itself 
suggests).; 'Down to imperial times, the Romans seem to have 


been ignorant of the Greek'custoM of‘taking sanctuary; further, 
the id« was entirely opposed to the exclusive spirit of the ancient 
Italians. The story wa.s proliahly invented to give ati explana¬ 
tion of the sacred spot named “ Inter duos lucos ” between the 
arx and the Capitol. Another' Greek touch is the deification 
of an eponymous hero. The rape of the Sabine women is clearly 
aetiological, invented to account for the custom of marriage by 
capture. Ctmsus, at whose festival the rape took plate, was a 
god of the earth and crops, the giver Of fruitfulness in plants 
and animals. It is generally agreed that the capture of the 
Capitol by Titus Tatius may contain an historical element, 
pointing to an early conquest of Rome by the Sabines, of which 
there are some indications. Subsequently, to efface' the redhl- 
lection of an event so distasteful to Roratin vanity and national 
pride, Sabine names and customs were accounted for by a 
supposed union of Romans and Sabines during the regal penod, 
the result of a friendly league concluded between Romulus and 
Tatius. According to F,. Pais, Rofoulus is merely the eponym 
of Roma; his life is nothing but the course of the sun, and the 
institutions ascribed to him ate the result of long historical 
development. 

Romulus, like his double TuUus Hostilius, is regarded as 
the founder of the military and political (see Rome), as Num 
and his counterpart Ancus Marcius of the religious institutions 
of Rome. 

For a critical examination of the story, see Schwegler. Rvmischf 
Oeschichk, bks. viii.i-x.: Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Crtdibility of 
early Romart History, chap. Jl; W. lUne. History of Rnmr, i. ; Sir J. 
Seeley, Introduction to his edition of JJvy. bk. i, ; E. Pais, Sloria di 
Roma (1S98), i. pt. 1, and Ancient I egends of Roman History (Kng. 
trans.. 1906); also O. Gilbert, Gesekwhte iind Topogtaphir der Stndt 
Rom im Attortum {18*3-1885). 

RONCESVAIXES (Fr, Rancgvaisx), a village of northern 
Spain, in the province of Kavarre; situated on the small river 
Urrobi, at an altitude of 3230 ft. among the Pyrenees, and 
within 5 m. from the French frontier. Pop. (1900) 153. 
Rnnccsvalles is famous in history and legend for the defeat of 
Charlemagne and the death of Roland (q.v.) in 778. The small' 
collegiate church contains several curious telics associated'with 
Roland, and is a favourite place of pflgrimage.' The battle' is 
said to have been fought in the picturesque valley known 
as Val Carlos, which is now occupied by a hamlet bearing' the 
same name, and in the adjoining defile of Ibancto. Both of 
these are traversed by the mam road leading north from 
Ronccsvalles to St Jean Pied de Port, in France. 

BONOONI, GIORGIO (1810-1890), Tfialion baritone vocalist, 
was born in 1810. He learnt singing from his father’ 
Domenico,’who had been a celebrated tenor in his time, and 
made his 'd^hut in rSjt at Pa'via. After singing m Italy for 
some years with ever-growing success, he appeared for the 
first time 'in' England, in 1842, as 'Henry Ashton' in 
Lucia di Lammermoor. His success was ■ immediate, and he 
continued to'’be I one of the most popular artists on the lyric 
stage until his retirement in 1866. His voice was neither 
extensive in cOmpass hor fine in quality, but the genius of ' his 
acting and the strengHi of his personality fully atoned for his 
vocal defects. He was ^ually at home in comedy and tragedy, 
and the two pBrt.s by whrch he- is be.st remembered, Rigoletto and 
Figaro; show conclusively the range bfhis talent. In his later 
years Ronconi founded a school of singing at 'Granada, and he 
also accepted the post of professor of singing at the Madrid 
Conservatoire. He died in 1890. 

ROiniA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Malaga ; 
on the river Guadiaro and wi the Algeciras-Bobadilla raHway. 
Pop. (i^) »o,99s. Ronda is built on a high rock nearliT 
surrounded by the Guadiaro, sthich flows 'through an abrupt 
chasm 530 ft. deep and 360 ft. wide, by which lie'olfd'town 
is separated from the new. Of the three bridges, one is skid 
to have been buGt by the Romans, another by the Mpbrs; the 
most modern (1761) 'Spans the stream in a sihgle arch at a 
height hf about *55 ft. On the edge of the Chasm is the a^edii 
or {n^iic'promenade, commanding a wide and bea'utifulprhtpeiit j 
(rf'the (ertiia valley or vega and the iiemu'be^d. 
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part of, th« town has, a Moorish aspect, with narrow, steep 
and crooked lanes, and still retains some Moorish towers and 
other inedi(;val buildings. The Kondn bull-ring is one of the 
finest in Spain, and can accommodate 10,000 spectators. 
Konda has a considerable trade in leather, saddlery, horses, 
soap, flqur, chocolate, wine and bats. 

Some remains of an aqueduct and theatre, abmit 7 m. K. of 
Ronda, arc supposed to represent the Acinipo or Arutida of 
ancient geographers. Ronda was taken from the Moors in 
1485. It gives its name to the Sierra or Serrania de Ronda, 
one of the main sections of the coast mountains which rise 
betufeen the great plain of Andalusia and the' Mediterranean; 

RONOEAU (Itai. Rondo), a structural form in poetry and 
(in the, forip of “ rondo ”) in music. In poetry the rondeau 
is a short metrical structure which in its p^fect form consists 
ot thirtenn eight- or ten-syllabled verses divided into three 
strophes of unequal-length, ,and knit together by two rhymes 
and a refrain. In Clloment Marot's- time the laws-oi the rondeau 
were laid down, and, according to Voiture, in the 17th century, 
the following was the type of the approved form of the rondeau:— 

"Ma foy, eVst fait clc moy, car Isabeau 
' M’a conj<inf de Ixiy faire un Rondeau ; 

Cela me met en une (leine extreme. 

Qnoy treizr vers, fruit on son. cinq en inu, 

Je liiy (crois aussi-tot un bateau I 

En voiU cinq (Kmrtant en nn moneeau : 

Fanons en hnict. en invoquant Bixxlean. 

En puis mettons, par quelqne stratagAne, 

Ma foy. e’est fait 1 

Si je ponvois encore lie ragn cerveau 

Tirer t-inc) vers, I’oiivrage srroit Ixmu ; ' 

Mais cependant, je siiis dedans I’onxicmc, 

Kt si je croy qne'je fais le douziime 
-En voiU treiM ajustez an niveau. 

Ma foy, e’est fait 1 ” 

.All forms of the rondeau, however, are alike in thit, that 
the distinguishing tnetricaf emphasis is achieved by a peculiar 
use of the refrain. Though we have a sot of rondeaux , in the 
Rolliad (written by Dr Lawrence the friend of Burke, according 
to Edmund.Gusse,' who,has given us an admirable essay 'upon 
exotic forms of verse), it was not till recent years that the form 
hod any real vogue in England, Considerable attention, how¬ 
ever, has lately been givyn in England to the form. Some 
English rondeaux are os bright and graqelul as Voiture's own. 
Swmbume. who in his Cmiury of Roundels waa perhaps the 
first to moke the refrain rhyme with the second verse of the 
first strophe, has brought the form into high poetry. In 
(i^erman, ropdeaux have been.,-composed with perfect epirect- 
ness by Wepkhcrlin, .and with certain divergences from fhe 
French type by Gotz and Fiscliarl; the German name for 
the form is rundum or ringel-geditkl. 

Although the origin oi the refrain in all poetry was no doubt 
the improvisatore’s need of a .rest, a time in which'to- focus 
his forces and recover breath for future flights, the refrain has 
a distinct metrical value of its own; it knks the structure 
together, and so intensifies -the emotional energ>', as we see in 
the Border ballads, in the Oriana of Lord Tennyson,' and in 
the.4Sii<er Helen of Rossetti. The suggestion oi extreme orli- 
ftciality—of “ difficulty overcome ”—which is one great fault 
of the rondeau os a vehicle for deep emotiem, does not therefore 
spring from the use of the refrain, but from the too frequent 
recurrence of the rhymes in the strophes—for which'there is 
no metrical necessity as m the case of the Petrarchan sorniet. 
The rondeau is, however, on inimitable instrument of gaiety 
and grace in the hands of a skilful poet. 

RONDEL, a form oi verse closely allied to the rondeau (9.0.) 
but distinguished from it by containing fourteen instead of 
tburtern lines, and by demanding, a slightly diSerent arrange¬ 
ment of rhymes. Moreover, the initial couplet is repeated in 
the middle and again at the close. The arrangement id irhymes 
is fpDvws: a, b b, a j » b, a -h j A, b, b, a, a, b, > This Jem, 
j|^|ch er<ts.(pven^ in fhe t^th century, wm largely used*in 


later medieval French ’pooti 1 y/i J)<iit;'paireroularty by CfiftJlefs 
d’Orleans (tjloi-sefis),' *he very best fflf’whhie graceful cretitieiis 
arc all rondels. One of the most famous of this prince’s rondels 
may be-given here as a type of thdir'cenrect eonstniction' 

"Lr temps a laissie son man lean 
De vent, dc froidure et de pluye, 

Et s'est vestu de brouderie 
' De auuleil loi*ant, cler et lieau. 

II n’y.a beste nc oyseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chaate 011 crie: 

Lc temps a laissii son jjj^teau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye. 

Riviere, fontaine et ruisse’iu ' 

Portent, en livrie joUe, ' ' 

Gouttes d'argent d'or faverie ;. ' 

Chascun s’abiUe de nouveau ; 

Le tenips a latssie son manteau 
De vent, de froidnre -et tie pluye.” 

'!The rondel, in French, ■may begitt with either a masculine 
dr,a feminine rhyme, but its solitwy other rhyme must'be‘of 
the-'opposite Iciirf.' The'-rondel was mtroduced'into English 
in the 15th century, but the early sporimens of it' arc very 
clumsy. It was revised in the 19th century, but it appears 
to suit the French better than any other language. Correct 
examples are found in' the poems of Robert Bridges, Dobson, 
Gosse and Henley. The following, by Austin Dobson,givto an 
exact, infpression of what an English rondel should Ik in all 
technical respects;— - , . 

''Love comes book to his vacant -dwelling,— 

The old. old Love that we knew of yore I 
We see him stand by the open doOr, 

With-his great eyes sad, and his bosom swelling. 

Me makes as though in our -arms repelling 
- Ho fain would lie as he lay before ;— 

Ixive comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 

The old, old Love that we knew of yote I 
Ah ! who shall help us front Over-spelling 
That sweet, forgotten, forbidden Iwe? 

E’en as we doubt, in our hearts once more, 

With a rush 01 tears, to our eyelids welling, 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling, 

' The old, old Love that we'knew of yorel” 

Theodore de Banville remarks that the art of the rondel-omsists' 
in the gay and natural reintroduction of .the refrain,-which 
should always seem inevitable, while slightly changing the 
pointof view of the reader. If this is not successfully aclmved, 
“ on ne fera que de la marqueterie et-du placage, o’est- 4 -dirc,- 
en fait, de pocsie,—rien ! ” In Germany, the rondd waa intro¬ 
duced, in the i8tb century, -under the name of ringehgeduh/, 
-by-Johann Nikolaus Gtitt (1731-1781),-and was occasionally 
used, in the course of the 19th century, ,hy-Gernian poetic 
-RONDO, a (musical' form originally .dwived -.from ithe.irondel 
in verse ; as, may be seen, Irnig before the development,-of in- 
< strumentol forms, in smne of -the chansons of Orlando di Lasso. 
The rondoiou en coufdets of -Couperin and bis contempoiaries 
shows both in name and form the-tsame connexion with verse. 
It consists of the alternation between a single neatly rounded 
phrase,and several slightly Gontrasted lepisodes (the coupfeti) 
without any impoitaot ch^e of key. Bach enriched it with 
his wealth , of epigram, but d^ not expand its rai^e. 

The later sense of the t«m covers an important seniea of 
the sonata forms (;it>.), chiefly found in finales; but roadotform 
sometimes occurs in slow »ov«nents (e.r. Moact> Hoffner 
Serenade, String , Quintet - in ,.£ flat; Beethoven, Fourth 
Symphony; Quartet, Op. 74,-&c;).- .The sii^le-phmsciriVofnello 
and short couplets of the - old form are in the sonata Style 
replaced by a broadly designed melody and well-contrasted 
episodes in diSerent keys. '- 

11 tbe form 'of -a Bach or Couperin rondo may be represented 
by A RA C A D . 4 , &c., the vorsous feems trf the later tetado may 
be represented somewhat os fellows : placing on a hatizontal 
line those ports that are in ithe nt^ liey, and representing other 
leoys by difierences of level ' - '.-if' 

■^ii!p Stttiansd rmdast mth little or no :devek)p»eiit.wr 
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Uassition between episode and main theme; vnry ‘charaeter- 
istic o( Haydn,, w^o, h(»>»(ever, often give* it mote organaation 

B 

than appears on the turface—A A A coda j very rarely 

with no change of key except between tonic «sa}orwnd minor, aa 
in Haydn’s famous Cifsy Rondo. Frequently the episoto 
are increased in number or made to recur. Beethoven most 
clearly shows the influence of Haydn in his frequent use of 
modiflcatiOns of this type'of rondo in his earlier works, r.g. 
finales of Sonatas, Op, le, No. 3, Op. 14,' Nos. 1 and a. ' He alSo 
applied it very auccessfully to his early sitew'movements, as in 
the Sonatas, Op. 2, No. a, and 13 (^Patkitiqury. The sectional 
rondo was modernized on k gigantic scale' by Bmhms irt the 
finale Of his G minor Pianoforte'Quartet, Op. i$ ; and Schumann’s 
fa'vouritc art-forms are various compounds between it and the 
cognate idea of the dance-tune with ont'or more " trios,” as in 
the Novellettes, the Arabeske, and the Romance in B'major. 

(ii) Rondos infhtmced by tki form Of a 'ftrst' mooenteni '^loT 
which see Sonsta Fokms). The 'noniial sdteme for this, which 

B 

is Mozart’s favourite rondo-formi is A A ABA coda, 

and it- is ^y to see bow it may be applied to sectional 
rondos, as in the finale of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 13. But it 
nomally implies longer and weightier thenmes and a higher 
degree of orgamzation. If the second episode (C) is traiisforihed' 
into an elaborate development of previous material in various 
beys, the resemblance to fiistmoVement form is increased; the 
only external difference being the recurrence of A ‘in'fell after 
the first episode B (which is treated exactly like the “ second 
subject ” of a first movement). As, however, many first-,move¬ 
ments that do not repeat their exposition (oorresponding to 
/f-pS in’thc above ‘rondb'-seheme) tflakca feint'of' sb dbittg 
before beginning the develbj^Sttt, It is obvibus that the hlehd- 
ing. of rondo and first-movement form may become very com¬ 
plete. In (act, the true criterum of a rondo.is-, as with all real 
art-forms, a nuitter of style rather thaii-of external shape. The 
well rpunded-oiSF, self-repeating,'Kme-Uke character of the main 
theme, and a sense of pleasure and importance in the mere fact 
of its return (without absolute 'Necessity for dramatic effect) 
are the (fiitinetive'widences of rondo form'tmd style. • I%ts- 
rule is. well proved by the case most frequently cited as an 
exception, the rondo of Bee^OTeax.$onata u) Q, Op. to, No. 3 ; 
for nothing can be more sif^ificant than fte way in which its 
fragmentary opening figure Ls built up into a self-contained 
musical epigram and ended with 8' full close, ais, contrasted with 
the way in which the most tuneful of first-movement beginnings 
(e.g. Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No., r, Trio in B 
flat, Op. 97; Brahms's _Strmg-Qilintet 'in''F major. Op, 88) 
expand gradually into their further (Ssursi. 

TH» lolIowinR are Some «{-the mere important of malty modifica¬ 
tions and applications of this form ;— ■ .. 

(a) Omission of return of main theme before recapitulation of 

B , :' ■■■ ' " 

^sode— A A developmenl i# various beys, B A ebda —as in 
Beethoven's G major Concerto', ■where, however, much happetis 
between the recapitulation of B and the following return Of A, and' 
the coda is nearly as long as all that has gone before; 

® • ' I , , 

(b) ,A A B (A) like a first movement without a development. 
Here A Will be veiy large and the transition to B important, while 
B will coifsist bf a considerable number of themes. See the finales' 
of Mozaft's E flat Striqg Quartet and C major,'Quintet, most of his' 
greater slow movements, and many of Beethoven's. 

In .concertos the only modifying influence the balance between 
solo and orchestra shows in rondo-form is in thf tendency to give 
the orchestra a large number of subsidiary themes at fbe outset, 
which perhaps do.not reappear until thecal, where' with the aid of. 
the solo, they can/ound off the design ,very effectively. Mdwt’s 
use of this device-ts not confined to concertosi ' F. T.) ,m 

ROII8AB|>,, FBBItB D* (1524-^1585^'^”^ 

“ prince of ^ts V (as Ris owq^eiqlfion in Friipce 

WM bom at Hte Chateau de la Poissonni^reynear the village of 


Couture .in tl^ province, of ’Vendomeie. (department of Loir-ett 
Cher), on the rtth pf .dumber 1524, Hu iainily .arc said to 
have come from ithe Slav provinces to the south 'ol the Danube 
(piiovinces with .which the. crusades had given iJ'Mnee>sniich 
intercourse) in the first half of the 14th century; Bsudouin 
de Rpnsacd.or^Hossart was the. founder df the French branch of 
the house, and made his mark in the mily stages of the Hpndred 
Years’ -W.ar. The poet's' -father was nant^ Loys, :and his 
mother-was Teanne de Chaudrier, of a family not only noble in 
itself but well connected. Pierre was the youngest son. Loys 
deRonsard was meutrej’hdtd du roi.io Francis 1., whose captivity 
after Pavia 1^ just been softened hy treaty, aid hehad-toquit 
bis home shorUy after Pierre-'s birth. The future Prince of Poets 
was eduoated at home for sottM years .-and/xant to the CoUfige 
de Nagarreat Paris when be wasininc years old; It is'iaid 'that 
the rough, life of a medieval school did not suit him. >He liad, 
howevw, no long experience of it,ibeinK quickly appointed page, 
&tsi to.the. king’s eldest son fiancois, and then tor'lus-brothw 
the. duke of Orleans. When .'Madeleine , of France was married 
tdiJaroes -V... of Scotland, Ronsgrd was attacfacd..tO'thB'kii^’a 
service, and. he spent three years -in Gcealt Britain. The latter 
part of this.time seems -to have been passed- in £n|dand,itbDugdi 
he had,-strictly speaking, no business thete. Onircturning to 
France in .1540 he was again tidien into the service of the duke 
of Orleans. In this service'he had other opportunities, of travel, 
being sent to Flanders and agam to Scotland, Aftep;a time a 
more important employment.fell to his lot, and he was attached 
as secretary to the suite of Lazare de Bidf, (he father of his 
future eoHeague ,in the .‘Pl^iade and ' his- 'companion’ oh itfais 
oooasion, Antoine, d« .Batf, at the diet of Spires. Afiterwards he 
was attached in the same way to the suite of the cardinal dn 
BeUay-Langey,'and his mythical' quarrel with Rabelais dates 
mythically from this period. Hi*[ apparently promising d^lo- 
matic. career wasi, however, cqt ishcst by an attack of ^afBtsa 
which no physieiaD coujki wrei and.W dteterminad tot .devote 
' himself to study.. .1%* institutm which, he chose foetbe ipur- 
pose among the numerous schools and colleges Of Parieiwas die 
College Coqueret, the principal. Of which was DaUmter alhxrwards 
the “.dark star” (as be has been cslUed 'from..hiS Silence in 
Fretich) of the P16iade,.and already‘an acquaintsmee of.Ren- 
sard’s rfrom his Iwving held the Office of-tutor in the lUS houser 
hold. Antoine de-Baif,. Daurat’s pupil, accompanied .RonsaniC; 
Belleau shortly followed | Joachim -du .Deilay,-the second lof 
the seven, joined not much-later. MurBtus (J«an. Antoine de 
Muret), a great scholar and by means Of his Latin plaiys « gteat 
influence in the creation of French tragedy, was alsd a atudent 
here. ■ • • , 

Ronaard’s perkd of study occupied'.sCven years,.and die fiat 
manifesto of . the new literary movement,iWhith 'Was l)h am>ly 
'to the vtniacular the principles df'criticism aud schdarsfaip 
learnt from the classics, oame not from him tmt from Ik* Bellay. 
The Deftme at Musloaiion it Id langut franfOisti oi the.' latteir 
appeared' in 1549, and the PlCiade'^er. Btifadei .as it waa fiiet 
cidled) may be.said.tohave beemthen launcfaedt' It consisted, 
as its name implies, Kd. seven writers whose names arc Mme- 
times difierently .enumerated, tbough-.the orthodox -canon is 
-beyond doubt ocmpoied.oi Ronserd, Du Bellay, Baffy-BcUead,, 
Penitue de.Tyard (a mart-of raak'SHid-pOsition who bad exempli¬ 
fied the principles of thecteiends earto), jodellc the dramatist, 
and Oaurat. Ronsard’s own iwork -came a Sttle Idtecy andi a 
rather idle story is told of atlrick of 'Du Bellay’* Wbkfa atilast 
determined,him to publish. 'iSotne singieianfl'miner-piecesj an 
epithaiamium on. Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne de Navarre 
(1550), a “ Hyntne de la France ” <1540), art “ Ode k la Pak,*^ 
preceded the pdblkatkm in 1550 of the four first books (‘‘first 
IS chameteristie and noteworthy) of the Odes of nmb. de 
Ronsard; This vaasAolbwed 10-1552 by die .publiomieri ofihia 
Amours deCatsatidt‘ciiKil6h^iie'6ttii’bo6kioi>0^. .1 Theseboels 
excited, a .tioltat niit((lBry..quantl. 'Marot.iwok 48^ bni^be 
left a//iuiMermlS'.adteoiiiiiDme''d mOiorti s8wi >m lOfe iatnuter 
literaey critkine «f the 'FMiade, in .ita oiSbipokett:'oantengt .«| 
rtiitedy vensticifiaraMdiaBedievaJ forms, m ittistremmus a4^||iiil| 
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to French poetry to follow the ancients,” and so forth, an 
insdlt to the author' of the Adolescence Clementine and hi.s 
foliowcrs. ■ The French court, and indeed all French' society, 
was just then much interested in literary questions, and a 
curious story is told of the rivalry' that ensued. Mellin de 
Saint'^elais, it is said, the chief of the ‘‘ ficole Marotique ” 
and a poet of no small merit, took up Ronsard's book arwi read 
part of it in a more or less designedly burlesque fashion before 
the Icinp;. It may be observed that if he did so it Was a dis¬ 
tinctly rash and uncourtier-like act, inasmuch as, from Ron- 
sard’s father’s position in the royal household, the poet was 
personally known and Hked both by Henry nitd by his family. 
At any rate, Marguerite de Valois, the king’s ’sister, after¬ 
wards duchess of Savoy, is .said to have snatched the book 
from Saint-Gelaie and insktod on reading it herself, with the 
result, of general applause. Henceforward, if not before, his 
acceptance aa a poet was not doubtful, and indeed the tradition 
of his having to fight hi.s way against cabals is almost entirely 
unsupported. His popularity in his own time was overwhelra- 
h^ and immediate,'and bis pro,sperity was unbroken. He 
published his Hymns, dedicated to Marguerite de Savoie,- in J'555 ; 
the condusion of the Amours, addressed to another heroine, 
in 1556; and then a collection of (Euvres completes, said to be 
due to the invitation of Mary Stuart, queen of Francis II., in 
i;!6o[ with Eligies,,masearades et •berberies in 11(65. To this 
same year belongs his most important and interesting AMge 
de tart pokique francais. ' 

The rapid change of sovordgns did Ronsard no harm. 
Fbarles IX., who succeeded his brother after a very diorl time, 
was even better inclined to him than Henry and Francis. He 
gave him rooms in the palace; he bestowed upon him divers 
abbacies and priories'; and he called him and regarded him' 
constantly as his master in'poetry. Neither was Charles IX. 
a bad poet. This royal patronage, however, had its disagree¬ 
able side. It excited violent dislike to Ronsard 'on the part 
of the Huguenots, who wrote constant pasquinades hgainst him, 
strove (by a 'ridiculous exaggeration of the Dionysiac festival 
at Arcueft, in wbidi the friends had indulged to celebrate Hie 
success'of the first French tragedy, Jodelle’s Cleopatrc) to repre¬ 
sent him as a libertine and an atheist, and (which seems to have 
annoyed him more than anything else) set up his foltewer 
Du Dartas as his rival. According to some words of his own. 
which are quite credible considering the ways of the time, they 
were not contented withuMs variety of argument, but attempted 
to have him assas.sinated. During this period'Ronsard’s work 
was considerable but mostly occarional, and the one work of 
magnitude upon which Charles put him, the Franfiade (1572). 
has never been ranked, even by his mast devoted admirers, 
as * chief .title to fame. The metre (die decasyliable) which 
the king chose could not but contrast unfavesirabiy with 
the. magnificent alexandrines which Du Bartas and Agrippa 
d’Aubigni were shortly to produce ; the general plan k feebly 
classioid, and the very language has little or nothingiof that 
racy mixture of scholurliness and love of natural beauty which 
dktingukhes the best work of the Pliiadc. The poem could 
never have had an abiding success, but at its appearance it had 
the singular bad luck almost to coincide with the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, which had occurred about a fortnight before 
its publication. One party in the state were certain to look' 
coldly on the work of a-minion of the court at such a juncture, 
the other had something else t6 think of. The death (k Charles 
made, indeed, little difference in the court favour which Ron-- 
sard enjoyed, but, combined with hk mcrcasing infirmities, 
it seems to have determined him to quit court life. During 
his last days he lived chiefly at a house which he possessed in 
Vondome, Uie capital of hi.s native province, at hk abbey at 
Croix-Val in the same neighbourhood, or eke at Paris, where he 
was usually the guest of Joan Galiand, wdl known as a scholar, 
at the College de Bcmcourt. It seems also that he had a town 
house of Ms own in the Faubourg Saint-MarceL At any rate. 


from his books. A htitf-jocular- sugge.stiOn that his publisher 
should give him money to buy “ du imis pour se Chauffer ” 
in ri'turn for his last revision of his (Euvres completes is the only 
trace of any desire of the kind.. On the other hjsndyhe received 
not merely gifts and endowments from hi.s own sovereign but 
presents from many others, including Elizabeth of England. 
Mary, queen of Scots, who had known him earlier, addressed him 
from her prison; ami Xasso consulted him on the Cerusalenime. 
His last years were, Imwevec, .saddened not merely by the death 
of many of his most intimate friends, but by constant and 
increasing ill-fagalth. This did not interfere with his literary 
work in point of quality* for he was rarely idh;, and some ol 
his latest work is. antpng his best. But he indulged (wikat 
few poets luwve wisely indulged) the temptation of constantly 
altering hk wurk, and many M hk later alterations are by 
no means for the better. Towards the end of 1585 his con¬ 
dition of health grew .worse and worse, and he seems to have 
moved restlessly from one of his houses to another for some 
months. When the end came, which, though in great pain, he 
met in a resolute and religious manner, he was at hk priory of 
Saint-Cosme at Tours, and he was buried in the church of that 
name on Friday, December 27. 

The character and fortunes of Ronsard's works arc among the 
must remark.iblc in literary history, and supply in tlicmsclvcs a 
kind of illustration of the progress of French uferature during the 
last three oenthrius. It was long his fortune to be almost always 
extravagantly admired or violently attacked. At first, as has 
b -on said, the enmity, not altogether unprovoked, of the friends 
and followers of Marot fell to his lot, then the still fiercer antagonism 
of the Huguenot faction, Who, happening to possess a poet of great 
merit in I>u Bartas, -were able to attack Ronsard in nn tenderest 
luint. Hut fate bad by no. means done its worst with him in his 
ifetime. After his death die classical reaction set in under the 
auspices of Malhefbo, who seems to have been animated with a sort 
of peraonal hatred of Ronsard. tliough it is not'clear that they ovet 
met. Aitor Malherbe the rising glory, of Gomeille and hi.s con* 
tcmpmacu^s obscurod the tentative gnd unequal work of the I’lkadtv 
which was, moreover, directly .attacked by Buileau himsvil, the 
dictator of French criticism in the last half Of the 17th century. 
Tliefi Ronsard was, except by a few men of taste, like Iji BrujAre 
and F6nelon, forgotten when he was not sneered at. In this con¬ 
dition he remiained dutinx the whole ^Xth century and the first 
quarter of the ruth. The Romantic revival, seeing m hini a victim 
of its special hilt noire Boileau, and attracted by liis splendid 
diction, rich metrioU. faculty,' and combination or classical and. 
meditsvai pecuharities, adopts^. his' name as a kind of battle-cry, 
and for the moment exaggerated his merits somewhat. The critical 
work, however, first ol Saintc-Beuve in his Tableau dr la Iftliralure 
franfiise au itAnie siicle, and sihee of. others', has establisheil 
Ronsard pretty securely in his right place, a plkCe which may be 
dofined in a few sentences. 

For tlie general position of the.PUiade, see Fxench LiimiATURE. 
Ronsard, its .acknowledged chief and its most voluminous poet, 
was probably also Its b^st. though a few isolated pieces of Bellcau 
excel him in airy lightness of touch. Several sdiinets of Du Bellay 
oxliibit what may bo called the intense .and voluptuous melancholy 
of the Kenaissaace more pteisctly. than anything of hU, and the 
finest passajfw of the Tragigues aqd the Dtvine Sepmaine surpass 
Ills work in command of the aleitlmdrine and iti power of turning 
it to the purposes of satirical invsctws and descriptive narration. 

I >ut tliat work is, as has been said, vary exte.uaive <wc jxisscss at a 
rough guess not much short of a .hundred tliousaod lines of his], 
and it IS extraordinarily varied in form. He did not introduce the 
sonnet into France, but he practised it very soon after its introduc¬ 
tion and with admirable skill—the famous " Quand vous serez biett 
vicille " b-'ing one of the acknowledged gems of Fi'encb literature. 
His odes, which are very numerous, are also veiy interesting and in 
their b*st shape very perfect compositions. He began by imitating 
the strophic arrangement of the ancients, but very soon had the 
wisdom to desert this tor a kind of adjustment of the Hoiatian ode 
to rhyme, instead of exact quanlitalive metre. In this latter kind 
he devised some c-xquititely melodious rhythms of which, till our 
own day, the secret cued with the ryth century. His more sustained 
work sometimes displays a bail selection ol measure ; and his 
occasional poetry—epistles, eclogues, elegies, &c.—k injured by 
its vast volume. But the preface to the Pravfiade is a very fine 
piece of verse, far superior (tt is in alexandrines) to the poem itself. 
Generally speaking, KohsartJ is' best in Ms ama'tory verse (the long 
series of sonnets and odes to Ca.s8andre, Marie, 'Genevre, Hfilfate— 
HeiOoede Surgdres. a later and mainly " literary " love—&c.), and 
la his descriptions of the .country (thy; famou s •■' jARgnphay lajlw*' 
voir si la rose," the " Fontaine'Bcllefle," the Forfit dc.Gastme," 
and ‘so fbrth). which havv an extraordinary ^ace add freshness, 
No ooeiused with more art'than be 'the'graoefal dimhiotivw whtirir' 


Ikii preferments made him in perledtlr easy cvcumstonces, 
laiiiiiLe seems neither to have derived nor erkhed fwnany profit 







bis, scliool gi't bi ia$hion. J^c knew wtU too bpw to mtniAe tbe 1 
gorRt'Ous ^ecHvM( '('^TO«rbrine." " and S 

Ifltc) which wejic wibttifr fancy of the mmt,' 4nd in h'is hands ! 
they r^oiy beconio 'ftiil or enmbreias. Jn short. Ronsard showf- I 
cmmently me great attractions pf French xOthrccntnriy poetry ’ 
as compared with that of the two following .ascs^-^xnagsihccACc 'of 
language and imaiTPry and graceful variety of metre. 

BinLiOGSA|.BY.--lhe EhW separatelypbbliihed'wfarkV of Rbtiterd 
are noted above.,' Ho product, bowever,' duiing his liie a vast 
uunbsr ot sopwato publications, some of tlicm stare pamphlets .or 
bro^shccts. which rroiii ,titne to time he collected, oftem striking 
out others at the sariie'time, in the successive editions of his' works. 
t)f these he hitnaOlf published seven—^the first iri 1560, llie last in 
>.584' Between hjs death and the year lOjo ton more oompletr' 
editious were published, the most fantmis of which is the foito Of 
iG(^. A copy of this preseitted by Sainte-Beuve to Victor, Hugo, 
and later in the possession of M. Maxime du Camp, has a plaoe ot 
its own in French literary history. The work of C. Biiiet in ijUb. 
Discours dc la vit de Hem de Roneard, is very importamt'for early 
information, and the author seems to have revised some of Kunsard’s 
work under th" poet's own direction. From ilt'30 Roosard was 
not again reprinted f6r more than two centuries. Just before the 
close of the second, however, Sainte-Beuve pnnted a selection of 
bis poems to accompany the abovo-mentioned Tableau (1828). 
There are also selections by M. Noel (in the Cellection. Vidoti and 
Been Fouquiires. In 1857 M. Brosper Blanchcmain. who bad 
previously published a volume of CEuvres iniditefi de itomard, 
undertook a complete edition foi' tlie Bibliothtque Ele/virientie. 
The eighth and last volume of this appeared ten years lated. It is 
pr^tically con^lete; a lew pieces ot a .somewhat free character 
which are ascribed with some certainty to the poet are, however, 
excluded. A later and belter edition still Is that of Marty-Laveaux 
(1887-1893), and another that of B. Kftcau (i&)r). AsfOr criticism, 
Sainte-^uve followed up his early work by articles in the Cauaerih 
du lundi, and tite chief later critics have dealt with him in tlieir 
collected works. Of books may be mentioned tbpsc of £, Uaudai' 
(Metz, 1834). which considers him chiefly in his relation to the ancient^, 
Ronaard, iimtateur d’Homire rt de Pindare ; the marquis dc Rocham- 
beau. La Familte de Ronaard (1868); G. Scheffler, Ronsard et aa rtforme 
lutiraire (1874); G. Bizns, Ronsaid (1891); .the Abbt Frogcr, Les 
Premi^rra fioisies de Ronaard (1892); L. Mellerio. Lextque ^4 Ron- 
aarJ (1895) ; B. Berdrizet, Ronaard el la reforme (1902). with a still 
more recent series ot articles in different publications by M. IhiBl 
Lemonnier. In English Mr A. Tilley’s Literature of the' Frimek 
Renatasanca (1904) may be consulted, and on Konsard's. critical 
standpoint Saintsbury’s Hiatory of Criticiam, vol. ii. (Q. Ss.) 

BONSDOM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, situated on the Morsbach, a small affluent of the 
Rhine, 18 m. E. of Dusscldorf and 4 m. J 5 . of Elbcrfcld-Barmcn 
by rail. Pop. (1905) 14,005. It is the scat of iron, steel and 
copper industries, besides carrying on .extensive manufactures 
of ribbons, trimmings and silk goods generally. It has also 
breweries, distilleries and electrical worics. 

Founded in 1737 by the followers of Elias Eller, a religious 
enthusiast, Ronsdorf received civic rights in 1745, ' The Ron.s- 
dorf sect, the members of which called themselves Zioriites, is 
n(>w_ extinct. 

' ROHTQBN, DAVID, sometimes called David de l4;if£yfLi-E 
(1743-1807), German cabinet-maker, eldest' son of Abrklmm 
Rontgen, wa.s bom at Herrenhag. In 17S3 his. father migrateij 
to the Moravian settlement at Neuwied, near CoblAin*, where 
he established a furniture factory. He te^ed Itis trade in 
his father’s workshop, and succeeded to the p^ehlol busmc4 
in 1772, when he entered into some Idhd of partno'ship witb 
the dock-maker Kintzing. At that time the name of the fil"™ 
spears already to have been well known, at all eydnts in 
Fronce; but it is a curious circumstance'that although hC'& 
^ways reckoned as one of the little band of fore^ <^hind(- 
makers and workers in marquetry yrho, like Oeben ‘ahd Rieteifci', 
achieved distinction in Franm (teing the shperb' /faliii’iini, if 
the Louis Seize style, he never ceased to live, at NeuWied, 
where apparently the whole of his furniture yrhs made, anil 
merely had a shop, or show-roOm, in Paris. ' We"lmye, ".^‘,lt 
happens, a record of his first appearandg’thwp. The 'et&iivei' 
Wule enters in his journal of Au^st 30, ttotj' Jf.'Rdnteeb, 
ciMbre ibCniSte,' Ctabli i Nieuwed, pris' de, Cohlient.' hr«t 
venu voir, en nl'apportant unc lettte de recothinaiid^tW'^flo 
M. 'Zick, pefaitre' k CoMenz . . .'CoffttnO St’ 
naissah persOnne it Paris, je lui fos.utfle'ep W Cnseteait 
quelques sfiulpteuis ert dessinateurs (lol|f' H'aViit b^iii.,*’ 


yfm first land foremost tan aitutie,<«()an of !bti«iiiess,.iaad 
It is. .not improli^lu that the moving qause of this opeoinK' 
of, rclatisms with l^ris was theiMcession to the throne of Marta 
.Antonutte, whose Teutoijic syi^patbies w^-e only too woU 
known,.. Ifoiore 'very long site: appointed him • her ibimsUr 
wefhanicien. . He appears, indeed, .to have, acquired .oon- 
skicrable favour with the queen, for on several occasions she 
took advant^'e of his journeys through Europe to charge him 
with the delivery of presents and of dolls dressed in' the Ptiris 
fashions of,the moment—they were intended to serve as patterns 
lor the dressmakers—to her mother • and ■ her sisters, r He 
appears at once to have opened' a shop in Paris, but deipite, 
and perhaps because of, the favour in which'by was held,at 
court, all was not plain sailing. The powerful trade corporation 
of, the mailrrt-ibiniUes disputed bis right to sell asi Paris 
furniture of foreign manufacturo, and in 1780 he found that the 
most satisfactory way out of the difficulty wa.s to ^ 'himself 
admittc(l a member of the corporaiioii to ivhich rul tiis great 
rivals belonged. By this time he had attracted a good deal of 
attention by the introductiorv P|f>^a i^yf,g*ty^epi ia(|r(jj|9^ in 
which .light and shade, instead,of .being represented as hitherto 
l^y burning, smoking or engraving the materials, were indicated 
by small pieces of wogd so arranged as to create the impression 
qt ^ietr(f,.aura. We have seen that Rpntgcn hod been; appointed 
ebetiisle-michmicictf to Marie Antoinette, and; -the appoint 
inept is explained by .hia fondness for and proficiency m con- 
structiiK, furniture in which, mechanical devices played a gi)mt 
part, 'ine English cabinet-makers of the later ,eigbte.enth 
pentury often made what wa.s called,, wifh obvious .allusion to 
d-s character,harlequin furpiturc,” especially little .dressir^- 
tables arid washstapek which converted into soniething .else or 
h'eld tlicir essentials in concealment untl) a spring was; toqcjied. 
pavid was a past master in this ,ldnd of work, and iinqnestipm 
ably, much of the ptherwisc.ine.\pli<;ablc reputation he enjoyed 
aiDong epntqmpqrarics who were head apd shoulders .above 
him' js explained by his mechanical genius. The extent,of bis 
fame in this direction is sufficiently.iq^icated by the fact, that 
Goethe meptions him. in Wilhelm Mpisfer,. He compares, itbe 
bus ihhdbi.ied ,by the fairy during her Havels ..pith her.mprtul 
lover to one pt; Kontgen’s desks,,in whichat a pull, a muttitpde 
'of springs'and latches are, set in, mqtipn.’’, For a dcslt .pf tfos 
kind Louis X'Vl- paid hint) 80,099 bvres. ,Outwardly.,it nfas 
in the form of a oommode, its.marwetry.psnebi.synibdiziog 
the liberal,arts. A .personification pB sculpture, wqs m juie^ot 
of engraving, the .narrie of Marie Antoinette jupon a.,oo!unui,,fo 
which Minerva was hang^ her pqrirait. Aboye.*, jiot,|Of 
acchJteetural orders was a musical .glbck .(the .worlf pf ^ 
partner Kintzing),!^surmounted by a'eupola. represent,^,Par¬ 
nassus., The interior of this monumenttd e^prt,„i)[ ft,, high, 
was',a maryel 0^ me^hical piecisiicgi;' jt.dis'appeRr^ drvng 
the 'First Empire. Rontgen. did >not cod&^.iIOS actlvitl^,,fo 
Paris, Or even‘fo France, ,'li beep, foi^,th^ he,M?y#jifid 

a^ut EfirW acebropanied by furiuture vans, rujii 

his aptitude gs a .commer.cial traveller .was reniaflmblee' % 
h,ad ^ps.in Berlin and St Petershiufg, and Ijimself apjsir^tly 
twice',wen^ to , Russia. Oh one pf these wits he fold fo 
Empress thth'erinc furniture to the value of 20,000 .roubles, 
tp .whieli she added a,,perapnal present of^iqpg rudj^ySM a 
gold snu,ff-box---m 'recp^itioh,.it' .wpuld se'cpi, p£ hu.re^^ 
and ingenuity in'suijjnountiVga s^^mre wi^idock .indi^lting 
the dhtc of the Russian nayid^yjctory ovjh .tjie Jufks, at Cjmsfu^ 
pews of wTueffi had aiiivcd 'oil'th(!„pfeytQUB eyeiuhg, fbifo 
of fli^itufe is b^eved still, to ps .in Merjniti^ 

the hidinMlaa'pf fo jpiif^ remai^^e,«id forgotten i«. ,i^o 
ih'VprbtWdon pf the guepn of I'rpce.hnd.we pmprcss.oi.KiMsia 
Damd addW tjiat of me king.of ffisdwigk^jlha^ 

r Rhi^s, ,d.^^. 


for’ thd 


'■», they, eclipmd,: foo^ sp, muM .^hpr-fK 
caMft-ihkkh^ of the, period, , In, ijor .the^tVow®^ 
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«f^’hir «lioi*uroon» and hui personal b6longin|^j>and'afi^tir'IMt 
date he ^pears neither to have done business in IParis not tb 
have visited it. Five years later the invasion of Neuvried’ led 
to the closing of his workshops; prosperity never tetdnied, and 
he died half ruined at Wiesbaden on the r*th of February tfioy. 

ROntgfcn was not a great tabinet-maker. His forms were often 
oiunuy, oBgracefal and oomirlonplace; hla furniture looked the art- 
utoof Uie i'roncli and the English oabmet-makersof thegreat period 
whigh came to an end about 17*10. His broozps were poor in deeign 
and coarse in execution—his work, in short, is tainted by com- 
Mereialum. As a marqtuleur, however, he hold* a pdsition of high 
dishnction. Hia marquetry is bolder and more vigorous than tha't 
Ut Riesener, who in otlier rospacts soared far atwve liim. As an 
adroit devisi-r of mechanism he fully earned a reputation whicli 
former generations rated more luglily than tlic moclern critic with 
his facilities for comparison, is prepared to accept. On the 
^hanlcai side he protlnoed, with the help of Kirttnihg, many 
lOng'cased and other clocks with ingenious indteatmg and register¬ 
ing apparatus. Rbntgen delighted in architectural forms, and his 
fnarquetry more often than not repre.sents those scenes from classical 
mjrtiiology which were the dear delight of the iStli century. He is 
Well represented at' South Kensington.' ■ ' 

BttMTOBir, WILHBLM KONRAD (1845- ), Germkn 

physicist, was horn at Lennep'on the S7th of March 1845. 
He received his early education in Hdlland, and then wdnt to 
study at Zurich, where he took his doctor’s degrei in 1869. 
He then became assistant to Kundt at Wiirzburg dnd after¬ 
wards at Strassburg, becoming privatdaeent at'the latter uni¬ 
versity in 1874. Next year he was appointed professor Of 
mafte™tics and physics at the Agriailtural Academy 6f 
Hohenheim, and in 1876 he returned' to Strassburg as extra- 
ordinary professor. In 1879 he was chosen ordinary professor 
of physics and director of the Physical Institute at Giessen, 
whence m 1885 he removed m the same capaoty'to WSp-burg. 
It was at the latter place that he made the discovery for which 
his name is chiefly known, the Rontgen rays. In 1895, while 
experimenting with a highly exhausted facuum tube on the 
conduction of electricity through gases, he noticed that a paper 
screen covered with barium p'atihocyahide, which'happened 
to be lying near, became fluorescent under the action bf some 
radiation emitted from the tube, which at the time whs enclosed 
in- a box of black cardboard. Further investigafion showed 
that this radiation had the power of passing through various 
substwees which are ^amie to ordinary light, and also of 
affecting a photographic plate. Its behaviont being curious 
m several respects, particularly in regard to reflection and 
refraetipn, doubt arose in his mind whether it was to be looked 
upon os light of notj'ahd hb was led to put fbrwaid'the hypo- 
thesik'that it was dhe to lonfjitudinal tnbraflons in the ether, 
not to transverse ones 'Hke onJinary Kght; but in view of the 
uncertainty existing hs to 'lu nature, he caUed it X-rays. ‘ For 
this dltpovery he received the Rumford medal of W Royal 
Society in 1896, jointly with Philip Leniard, vihO had already 
shown, as also had Hertz, that a'portion of tjie cathode rays 
couH pass through a thin film of a metal such as aluminium. 
RBnt'geit also conducted researches 4 ri various other' branches 
of phjbnra, inchidmg elasticity, baplUarity; the conduction 
of heat; in crystids, (he abSor^idn’of hCat-ra/s b)^ different 
^e^^zo-elecUicity, the electromagnetic rotatiori dj polarized 

; 55 li^EN HAYS. W.-T:. Rbntgen' di^boverbd Mn -1895 
Attn. 64, p. 1 ) that when the iiectriC diSc'ljarge passes 
■ ■ a tube exhausted so that the glass of'the tube is 

3 phosphorescent; phosphorescent Substances such as 
m platmocwnide became lortlnous when brought 
near to the tilbe. He found that if a thick piece 6t metal, a 
com for example, were Maced between the ttf]^ add a plate 
covered!, With the pjosjihorracent snbstliirfde’ W liharo shadoW 
of the inetal wOs' efcst lijion the piatC j piefces'ht Wo<S or thin 
ptates^ oh^iilin cast, l^eyer,. pnl^ p^lal“^Dws, thus 

^'hlch pMdubed the^ph^orescehoc 
could traverse with fconsiderabfe freedom Ixidws opaque to 
ordini^ light. He found 'that’as a general rule the greater 
.d ensity of the substance the greater its opacity to this 
l|Kt- Thus while this effect could pass through the flesh 


W hand were helji 

Dctvrecn the discharge "tube and a. phosphorescent iscteen the 
outlme of the .bones was distinctly Tisihle-as-ai'shadow cast 
upon the screen, <W'1f a purse containing Kqjhs '.wert! plabed 
between the 'tube ihd’'tht! 'SCTeeh the purse itself cast but little 
shadow while the coin»;casf a very dark one. Rdntgen shwed 
that the cause of the pho^horesnencr, now called' Rhintgen 
rays, is pri^agated in strait lines starting from places Where 
the cathode rays ^rike against a,solid obstacle’,' and the.direc¬ 
tion of propagation is not bent when ti»e rays pass from one 
medium to another, t.e. there is no' refraction of the rays. 
These rays, unlike cathode rays or CangfifraAlen, hre' rtpt 
deflkted hy'ma^etic 'fjilce; I|:6ntgen could not'detect any 
deflectii^ lyith the strongpat magnets at, lu«,idisposal,.,ai)d later 
experiments ipade with Stronger iSnagnetic fields have failed 
to reveal any effect of the itiagnet on the mys. ' The rays affect 
a photographic plate as well as a phosphorescent screen, and 
shadow phjitogiaph^ can be re'adily taken. The time of ex¬ 
posure required .depends upom the intensity of the rays, and 
this depends upon the st»te of the'tube, and the electric curredl 
going ■tiiroiigh it, M WeM ps upon the substances travensod by 
the rays on their, journey to the photographic .plate. In some 
cases an expiKurc of a few seconds is sufficient, in others hours 
may ibe requiwd. The rriys coming from different discharge 
tubes have Very different pow«s of penetration.. If the pressure 
m the tppe is fairly high, so that the, piotential difference between 
Its electrodes is smaJU, and the velocity of the cathode rays 
in consequence small, the Rbntgen rays coming from the' tube 
wiH very ewily.absorbed; such rays,are called “ soft rays.” 
If thf ex^ustion pi'the tube Ls carried further, so that there 
is a considerable increase-in the potentiM 'differenoes between 
the cathode and the anode in Che tube and therefore in thii 
velocity of the cathesie rayS,'the'Rbntgen rays'have much 
greater penetiaif?ng,;power.^ arc cplled “ hard rays.”' With 
a highly exhausted tube and a' pmwcrful induction coil it fa 
possible to get appreciable effects from rays which have passed 
through sheets of' brass or iron several millimetres thick, "llie 
penetratir^g power of the rays thus variis with the pressure 
in the tube; as this pressure 'gradually diminishes wlien the dis¬ 
charge IS kept running through the tube, , the type of Rontgen 
ray coming from U^e tube is continually phupging. The lower¬ 
ing o( pressure-due, tp the purrent through,the tube finally 
leads to such If,.High aepk, ofjjcxhupstipn tliat .the disebaCge 
has great difficulty in po^lp^.'aiid the,'emission lof the ray's 
becomes very , irregulor-i Heatu% tlie. waljs of the tube .pauses 
some gas. to pome ;off afie .aides, oncl by thus increasing .the 
pressure xrca^, a , temporary improvement. A .thin-walled 
platmuni tube is sometime.s'fused on to the discharge tube to 
remedy t,his defect; refi-hot plafj^Mm allowsjl^dregen-to pass 
through it, sq that $ the^ platiiuiin tube i& hydrogen 

■from the fipme will ppfs ihto,1iljf;,di}ipharge. fube .'afid'.inbrcOae 
roe blessure.^ ,In tfiis, w^y, hydro^n hiay be'introduced into 

the tut^- wbep. fbp procure,get?.fop:W.-,. 'Whe^i.liquid nir is 

available,Jhp,prra,sure,|n..]^'jie^r# kept ‘copsrapt by 

tube, containing charcoal; 
this dips'into a'vessel piontaming liquid air, and. the, charcoal 
is raturated with ^..'at'tfic pressure which it, is desired to 
maintain ,m- thp , Not only :dd.', bulbs. emit differeht 

troei^.iff.faxs at.jdiffcrent times,, but tjm same, bplb imifa Of 
the same time rgys, of differeht kinds.,,,,The.';piipperfy .b-M»ibicli 
■it js most con.veniept, th ,i4entitj ja,faY is ApiiabsorptMun. it 
suffers when H passps tlirough^fi givpn rokknera of pluming 

'I - 


or tm-foU Experiment* ipadc,%,:^;'i^rapd,;aqdf§ir X 
Thmson on the afasofptjon pt„the trayp produced., by.sheets 
ihhwpdjlhW thc,,absorj^pn ■ by the first ^ots of 

tin-fml t-rAVAreOkrt. Tw fkm _ aL__‘a.l_k. 1—. 


« (tne tciii;„,thp-,epect is just what 
would occur lissome pj, the rays wera,ai);9h n^rqpwadily abaprbed 
by the tm-foa thanipthars^ for the fir^ few layers, would stop 
all the easily absorbable rays while .on«,.|& would, be 
those that were but little absorbed by tin-foll. ‘ ‘ 
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thM *Mi««‘th«y>pim'ThnyMA MniM tl 

tmU ttmksIt-a oonclnetbi' af^teitMttr itiiiftstrf 

m«MWF(tt||i thotv iMoMItV, M tte"<ne«M>r«tnnit> b( thc'tttHMnH'M 

cMidiictlVItjr 'they produWU'W g*«l« bill* ihoW Wcanrte'iita Itibr* 
ceneeniebt th«<r ttebnireitiMite^iphMb^pMc br p^ph«eiiic«ht 


shOwn^Mcondiry i'e!f5’is*elIiM (iath(^c‘rti^. ‘A Very 

oomptete' iHVbMtgitlbl* bf tht* sribjecf'his been mpde by l^rkla 
abd'Sbdler''<BttrklAi 'P#W. Afaf., Jatie jpoe. ppiigu^gbg ; mrkM 
and 'Skidler, J’Mf. Ikfti;, Odtttber' 1908, pp. 550-504; Sidhr, Ptiif. 
Mag., July tpay, n. 16^ * Sadler, Phil. Maf., March 1916, • p.'jsr): 
Theyhave eHoWn' flurt'tHeustrtndaty RSnigen faya are'bf dwti knwW: 
one lUnd'lllofthe aSbie’tybeKs the'pritoary ittcident tiy and'-way'be 
re|[«lf«pa *8 acbWerttt ilMniary *avk,-'*t!id''6th«r kiiJd ’d«rfnds ohW 

On the matter atrnidk by the ra'"‘ .. " • ■ - 

th4t «f.^ . 


atatter atrbcK UytUe rayg^lh«Sr -(iUBllty’i8'''Hid«wndent of 
lire incident ray. ’ 'When .ihe atciiiuc weight of'lne eleipent 


radia^too, 

1 ekidnm rtve 

, , __ Rtat^ftys 

naiji^ddnt Of'Hie qUaSW df Wt 
prfmnrynays.- The hij^rbr the A'tomW'weight of'lheTtirttfl the iHor^ 
penetrating fere tire characteristic rayb it ^ve« Out. Tlifs is ftiirirO 
by the table, w^ich gives for the different tdcmentb 'the reciprocal 
of the diatanOe, measured in Oentiineires, through wKicK the'rayt 
from the element Can pass through aluminium beiore their energy 
sinkSto't/r-yOf theyalne if had wheri’eirtering-the altmitrium;'this 


laijmeni. , . . 

Atomic yeighi. , 

.■ .V . 

, Chromium . . 1. - . 

... 5* ' ' ■ 

.367. . 

.Iron 

.5510 ' 

»J» . 

.Oobalt . . 

. 590 

19 J’» 

Niekel. . . .. 

. 5»7 ? ( 6 f’ 3 ) 

» 59 'S 

Capper 

. 65.0,,■ 

taH.9. 

Zinc... 

>. 65.4 

. 106.3 

lArseais . -i . 

. 75-0 

60.7- 

. ;Siileoium . ». ■ i 

. 79.2 

5 I.. 0 " 

Strontiom . . .1 

. 87.0 .. 

35 'a 

'Molyirdenum 

. 96*0 

12-7 

Rhodium .' . . . . 

. 105*0 

.'.g .44 

; Silver . , . . .. 

..:I 0 y *9 • 

6-74 

Tin . . . . 


4 '.M 


The radiation from chromium cannot , pass through more than a 
few centimetres of air without being absorbed, while that from tgm 
is as penetrating as that kivenmut by a fairl5' efficient ROntgen tube. 
Barkla and Sadier.ieBnd that the radiation characteristic ei &r metal 
is not existed unless the ninnary radiation is more penetrating tbam 
the gharacteiiatjc radya’^h. Thus Jhy charkateriatic radiation frem 
silav'CSnimite the Hiiara d teri l t f r' f kdiatino fitira ■ iron,' hut' the 
characteristic radiation from.'iroh eimnot excite that from' aitver'. 
We may compare this result With Stokesit mle for phoaphoresceaco, 
that the phosphoreaceBt fight is of longer wavs>l«agtb than the 
light which excites it. ' . - 

The discovery that each clement gives out a chaxacteriatic radia¬ 
tion {or. as still mure recent work iBdioate8ia.liiienpectrnffl of okar- 
acleristio radiation) is one of the atSnoSt importancBi Tt giveseoi, tot 
example, the meails of getttm;'homogeneous ROntgen radiation’ of 
a fMrmCtly dahnite typetdt IsaiKi'Of hsndamentatumpoctanee in' 
coOarxion srith any theory of thb. ROntgan raysi > WeihavdsecH 
that'theca is no'evidenceof'fefraotiaD.of tbc'HOntgett layn;' isoeouiii 
k'ilntscektiBg to try if 'this''were the case when -tllB ni5is'paaiing 
tbrongh the rofractmg subatanoa are thaim'eharaetariitic .'pf -’the 
auhatMce.-'-'' i,- , ' . 1 .:-i .1 


St^afy C<t 0 u> 4 i( R^s.~T^. inciflence of, Roni^ett t^s 
on mattK .chusgs the ,n>htb:fi .to ^thwifi .wyt< .JM 
vehxaty.iOfi.thase rayBiiig'.indeptidsntjaf the intenaitysof-the 
prjfqtry'RdMgeri IWS; bu* ujk«'the'‘'^hhrd«s$S''^ <?f 

the'r»y* j. it ^eems ,i^ Ito, lhdepW^*ht of thb iwfptfe' of 
tiwI.raAtitBr, exposed itPnthe .pd . ’Ihe vfelocityof the' 

cMhodk Jays maeases as the hardness of the primary HJintgea 
rays increases. Innes (Proc. Jtey. Spc. 79, p. 44*) measured 
the '♦ehxnty. of the i^thWfic'thdiition'^ciW 'by tiie nl^'ffom 
R6itti;«*ftuW*,aftafdoridvek>cintoV8rjThg'frbmfrJkth»pm./sj6cJ 
to^8.3 em.7«^.'lKcoi*dn^fe> th* ntodhe^pf therirfs 

otitliy tith'tubfe. 'Ibe c4;thb&ri^ nvefrttoi'tftid^'thti'iM^ 
of the' horabgfetdhs' sijeojidai'T Rimtgett riuSalshit ‘iJhfatai^riitki 
fhk' diBcifbht .dertdii fe ' hnW’ibeeh 'stildied^bf/Sadltf 
WotiHartSi i^ti)'iW«eSitiy((PM. WegllAtitusi 
foBoW^tablt xisw^tha^lMpptrtiin of tlm Chfh^e'hij^iufcited. 

tlie"riidhitii^'frimi van^s d^nerite is taheli hrOin 
paj^; /,'ts the Miidaittk of tiif af atmospheric flrissijw’iaia’ 


fd’itbsMif Oti(fll|^‘pf‘i|!he 

dathode pariiic^; fj b lbOc(9iffltplondii^qhtjmlify''fM^bydr6gen; 

* illadiafcjr.!. 

Iron ‘‘ ' 

‘■•'"'Copife, 

■ • ■> Zinc '. 

Araefaic.. 

Tin 

The propeities' of the cathode rays excited by the radiation from 
tm correspond very (:loscly, with those produced in a discharge 
tnbe when.the potential difference bhtween the anode and cathode 
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. j. 




. .00804 

.0410 

. ■' 



• - 01.35 

•^ 7.13 


' 


.0164 

•0909 




• -0255 


• 

) . 

. * 

. .1072 

I '37 


is abont 30,000 volts.' 

plate 'the cathodic radlatkm oh the side the rays emerge 
Intense than nn th« side they enter. Kaye (/’At/.Tiwnr. 209. p. 123) 

* * — . . ... ... a._ 1» 


‘When ROntgen rays-pass th ro ug h a 

the rays emerge is more 


atfd the other a khid'mdppeMdeiit'of the nature of th* 
metal and'dependent only 'upon'the itelociW of the hSIthode'rays; 
The fastor die cathode rays me harder toe Rentgcn <raya tiidy pito 
duce,,, ,1,1 woplijl, hp interesting to.jieo if these is any, 4onrvsxh|a 
bstween the velocity pf the catljotle fays requlrpcl to’excite, ROntgen 
rtiys as bard as'thmie given 'tmt'say hy tin and 'the .vclocfty m’the 
eolUMdeeayb which tfie radiation Icorp tin produces Wlwn'it falls Updli 
imyjUetal. i badlsribas shown toatimetals cad give tiff caRKidic 
cauiation even when ^ inoidunt ROntgen a^.s are too soft to 
dxcite the characteristic ROntgen radiation of tke metah but that 
there is a large incrBa.se in the cathodic radiation os soon us'^fha 
chaiactctistic ROntgen radiation is excited. It is uostible .that 
the shock prodneed by'thfc cmiSsttm of theic cathode particles 
statts the vihrattOni ivhlcK givfe rise td the ChamctCHstlc rayt.; 
the cathode'paTticles emitted.'whOn the'incidem toys'a!re ttio sdft 
tOeSttifothe'charaClBristfC'Wliiftidh CbflJine froW^Oiltbrtnt SQurte 
fnrai'tho^ tapped bj/the hafd irayS.^ , ' 

AbaarpiM '. of Rantgm- ifajm-rThe'-suide variations-in' the 
pOftetfating power of'R«!«!gen’rays: from dffieyept' sddtcfcs 5 s 
shpiyfi by the hbo're table of th<^ pchetT 8 lSh^,'‘p( 5 wet''of tb^ 
gluttocteristic rays of the, di|iercnt 'clcinents.. Many expen- 
mestsibave been made on the penetralnon of the .saeoe rays tor 
different substanm;’ It is a rule M which'tjl^e ii no WBll- 
e^bli^hed exception that the greater ^dodsity ^ the 
stance the greater'is iUi.pqwc;; of absorl)^ the rays. TM 
connexion,.however, between)^ absiorption'And the density 
(rf'the sntntance is not in'gehhral a sirajne'otm, though thoroig 
evidence that for Cxceediiijfly fiatil taya thfe Rps^u^ is pi^- 
pottional to fhe density. ' , ' ■,! , ' 

I The power of any materiaivo alNiarli raysils usatoly meksnred by 
aicoeflicient A, t)ie delniltSon'eif which is that a bUftC‘r/\ cshltitaetrtit 
Rtick reduces the ehergy bf the rays' when tnf'y paisS 'tlu>^ffh'iit 
normally to tfe of tlieir oHginal' value,'whet« s-ts'ihe'base'ol Rm 
Napierian logUrlShms and equal - to i.yrsg: ' It tiks ibcen hhown 
that hoinivor the pirasleal st^ of a snbstanbC 'may alter.'.i— If,- for 
example. It clmnges-from'the Uquld to 1 li«<gaseoul),'-tX/D,'WH«re ''0 
is ihe density of the'substaiSck, ^attains conataHt.” It'has alto^been 
toown thatif wt hawsa ma.ssilir'inade upof'MMtoS'Mj.'M. M,,' 
of aubsthnecs having coifficient*>’of‘’alSib»ption . I" and 

dnasitleti D,, D,, 1 )„ ■ . .'then' if X^'for thO mikthre iir given Ity 
thaieqnatiMi- '' . 1 . ■ • T, 

'■;’i ' "MyD=Miyj>,+MiXj/l>a+M’^7Di+, " 

f^ &untiij[a )• true whktlier .the aubsianew «e chojhfcally am- 
pmed'or cbemlcatly 'mixed.' Prom this Cqiintum, yrh^ iwc Rndw' 
fOr’a binary conlpoipjlt. And fty'onc'of Its Congtl^C9to,,jve can 


ww Aifivv 

of'itn.'eVCmhnf'by tneato'ring Its.lroi 
in bo^iitotion with aefneAts wh^ 
hii AppliedTBli i^thod, M deeami, 

^ 'thc vaIhc pf yJD tor'Atiy M.e.snl 
irf'iffy, Med,, and the'jnWIp «the’.Vr' 
n% vm,''eiy gruatty Adtb th* 
when .one of ine Sane 

VAt; iBty. %., MatSh 1909),.. 

1.101 hydrogen vgried ftpm ipO" toe rai!e.gi’ 

a in^ sa asMtiaawvm slm^lavAlv* ^ J .- I L . *.4,. — ‘ .-j. '4.18. 
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Riintgen wys. The neturc of this effect in»y, be illustrjiUed.by 
fig. 1. Suppose that AB is u stream of cathode rays striking 

again.st a .solid obstacle 1! and 
giving rise to Rontgen ray.s, let 
these rays impinge on a small 
body P, P under these condi¬ 
tions will emit secondary rays 
in all directions. Barkla (Phil. 
Tranf., 1905, A, 204, p. 467 : 
Proc. Roy. Soc. 77, p. 247) 
found that the intensity of 
the secondary rays, tested by 
the ionization they prodneed 
in air, was less intense in the 
plane . 4 BP than in a plane through PB at r^ht angles to this 
plane, the distances from P being the same m the two cases; 
the difference in the intensities amounting to about 15 %. 
Haga (Ann. d. Phys. 28, p. 439]!, who tried a similar ex¬ 
periment but used a photographic method to. measure the 
intensity of the secondary rays, could not detect, liuiy difference 
of intensity in the two plwes, but experiments by Bassler 
(.Ann. dtr Phys. 28, p. 808) and Vegard (Proc. Roy. Soc.'Si, 
p. 379) have confirmed llarklu’s original observations. 

Tlie " polarization " is much more marked U instead of exciting 
the secondary radiation in P'by the ROntgen rays from a discharge 
tube we do so by means of secondary rays. If. for example, in the 
case illustrated by fig. 1 we allow a beam of Rontgen rays to faU 
upon 11 instead of the cathode mya, the difference. between the 
intensities in the plane ABF and in the plane at right angles to it 
are very much mcreased. It is only the scattered secondary 
radiation which shows this " polarization " ; the characteristic 
secondary radiation emitted by the body at P is quite unpolarized. 
The existence of this effect ha-s a very important bearing on the 
natnre of R&ntgen rays. Whether Rontgen rays are or are not a 
form of light, t.s. arc some form of clectrosnagnetic disturbance 
propagated through the aether, is a question on which apiinion is 
not unanimous. I bey resemble light in their rectilinear propagation j 
they affect a photographic plate and, Brandes and Dorn have shown, 
they pnxluce an effect, though a small one, on the retina, giving 
rise to a very faint illumination of the whole held of view. They 
resemble light in not being deflected by either electric and magnetic 
forces, while the charactenstic secondary radiation may be compared 
with the phosphorescence produced by ultra-violet light, and the 
cathodic secondary rays with the photo-electric effect. The 
absence of refraction is not an argument against the rays licing a 
kind of light, for all theories of refraction make this property depend 
upon the relation between the natural time of vibration T of the 
refracting substance and the period t of the light vibrations, the 
refraction vanishing when tfX is very small. Thus there would be 
no refraction for light of a very small period, and this would also be 
true if instead of regular periodic undulations we had a pulse of 
electromagnetic disturbance, provided the time taken by ue light 
to travel over the thiclcncss m the pulse is small compared with the 
wiods of vibration of the molecules of the refractmg substance. 
Experiments on the diffraction of Kdntgcn rays are very difficult, 
for, in addition to the diflieuUii'S caused by the smallnessol the wave¬ 
length or the tliinncss of the pulse, the secondairv radiation produced 
when the rays strike against a photogranhic plate or }HiBS through 
air iiiight give rise to what might casilv oe mistaken for diffraction 
effects. Rflntgcn has never succeeded in observing effects which 
prove the existence of diffraction. ~ 
observed In " ' ' 

which look< 

different sizes showed that they were not of this nature, and Haga 
iWind {Wird. Ann. 68, p. ^4) have cxjilalncd them as^contiasj 
“V- These observers, nowever, noticed with a very’ ngiTOw 
Ikshaped silt a broadening of the image of the narrow part 
■'they are satisfied could not be explained by the causes, 
r and Pohl (Atm. ier Phys. ig. p. 331) could not .observe 
anySiffraction effects, thqugh their arrangement would Ifave 
enabled them to do so if the wave-length had not been snudler than 
1 • 5 X to“* cm. Sir George StokeS (Proc. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc.. 
1898) put forward .the view that the disturbances which codstitdte 
the rays are (Mit ra^lar periodic undulations‘but very thin tiu|scB. 
Thomson [PM Mae. 45. p. has shown that whed 
particltr toyuddcnly stopped, pulses of very intense electric and 

-Ud. OjUKarbance are started. As the Cathode fays Coiitist <if 

r«Jy diectrifled particles, the impact of these on a solid would 
1^ to these mtense pulses. The electrdihagnetlc' theory 
itote shows tliat effects'resembling li^t, inasmura Os tliey are 
ctroniagnetic efisturbaneds propagated through the aethi^, must 
wbca the cathode im strike .n^nst an obstacle. 
I^c'tmdcr thqse cireumstancez Rflntgen rays arq produced,, it 



seems natural, imless direct evidence to ithe , contrary is obtained, 
to connect the Rdn^en rays with, these ipujses, This view .explains 
very simply the " polarization " of the rays j for, suppoM the QStlwde 
particle moviag from A to .B were stop^ at its. first impact .with 
the plate B (fig. i>, ,th« electric force transmitted along .BP.woida 
be in the plane ABP at right angles to. BP,. ’When tins electric 
force reached the body at P it wopld accelerate any electrifi^ 
particles in that body, the acceleration being parallel 16 AB- Each 
of these accelerated particles would start electric.,,waves. The 
theory of such waves .shows that their intensity vanishes idong a 
line .tnrougli the particle parallel to tiic direction .of acceleration, 
while it is a maximum at right angles.to this line •, thus the Intensity 
of the rays along a horizontal line through P.wonid vanish, while it 
would be a maximum in the plane at right angles, to .this, line. In 
this case there would be complete polaricatioo. ,.ln reality tbs 
cathode particle is not stopped at its first encounter, but makes 
many collisions, changing its direction.between each; and these 
collisions will send out electric disturbances which, whim they,fail 
on F are able to excite waves which send some energy, along PC. 
The polarization will therefore be only partial , and will be of the 
kind, found by Barkla. 

The velocity with which the waves travel haa poC yet been 
definitely settled. Marx {An».der Phys. 20, p. 677) by on ingenious 
but elaborate method came to the conclusion that they travelled 
with the velocity of light; hia interpretation of his experiments 
has, however, been grilicized by Franck and Pehl ( Verk. ,d. .D. 
Physik Ges. to, p. 489). 

Another view of the nature of Rontgen rays has been advocated 
by Bragg (Phil. Mag. 14, p, 429); he regards them as- neutral 
electric doublets consisting of a negative and a positive charge of 
electricity which are usually held together by the attraction between 
them, but which may be knocked asunder when the rays strike 
against matter and turned into cathodic rays. On this view when 
the rays pass through a gas only a few of the molecules of the gas 
are struck' by the rays and so we can easily understand why so rew 
of the molecules arc ionized. On the ordinary view ol an electric 
wave ail the molecules would be affected by the wave wlien it passed 
through a gas, and to explain the small fraction ionized we ttiusl 
either suppose that systems sensitive to the Rdntgen rays are at 
any time present only in a very small fraction of the molecule or 
else that the front of an electric or light wave is not continuous but 
that the energy is concentrated in patches which only occupy a 
fraction of tlie wave front. 

Apparatus for producing Rontgen Rays. —The tube now used most 
frequently for producing ROntgen rays is of the kind introduced by 
Porter and known as a focus tube (fig. 2). The catliode is .1 
portion of a hollow sphere, 
and the cathode rays come 
to a point on or near a 
metal plate A, called the 
anti - cathode, connected 
with the anode; this .plate 
is the source of. the rays. 

This ought to be made oi 
a very uafuSible metal 
such as platinum or, still 

better, tantalum, and kept 7.1c'. 2. 

cool by a water - cooling 

arrangement. The anti-catbodc is generally set at an angle of 
4;° to the rays; it is probable that the action of the tube 
would be improved by putting the aati'Cathode at right angles 
to the cathode rays. The walls of the tpbe-pet' strongly etec- 
trifled. This eloctrification afiSets the wockuig ol the tabe, 
and the produotion of rays can often be improved by having an 
earth-connected piece of tin-foil on the Outside of the bulb,, and 
moving it,about until the best position is attained. To produce 
the discliarge an induction coil is generally employed with a asercary 
intprrupter. Excellent results igve been oVajued. by, us^ig an 
clectrostatfc indiiction machine to produce the Current, the emission 
of rays is more uniform tHah when On'Induction eOlFis li'sefl.' The 
rays are emitted pretty uoifornriy ini all directioiw until tbeplame 
of the anti-cathode is approached;- in. the nieigbbouxhood,.eg this 

f ilaue there (s. a rapid falling off in the iptcasity o.! the rays., After 
ong use the glass of The bulb often becomes dlktihctly purple. 
Th» is believed to be due to tb« presence of manganaie <ion^iinff!i 
intbeglass.. ■ i .(|. j3'T.:)i 

B, 00 n ( 0 ,i. stick,.ijL^otljcr jEoppjrf ro^,” 0 ~%..roiU, 

pqpibly cognate with Lat, a, stg 4 )l>iFflP?rly, a,.JPd .op 
pole, and so used as the' name; of a nufa^, measure ol luid.! The 
1904 varies locally J>ut is genei^. tgfien ^^fs^ •= 4f>. pods, 
ppjis. or,nerchgsji.g, roods ?;)(ficre,Th«i t«n» „w^,„|uiw^cr, 
paftjoulMfy appiked, m O-E.^ to f g«lowji).,(Hr, cross,! qfpecially 
to the H^y Cross-on which Qirist.wgs lO^qifisd, tiie,,4^se,,m 
which, tnie.wordisprvives. A.cruci^ oltim ncqpinpainit^.jb' 
figures of :$t John- and thfi ^i^xin Mary, yffsg, u^}.y. .placed in 
^hurchm above Wm hhogrp, as '^ood , screen/’ 




ROOFS 


(see Scsekn), which divides the chancel or the choir from the 
nave. The rood was carried either on a transverse beam, the 
" rood beam,” or by a gallerj', the “ rood loft.” Such a 
gallery was also used as a place from which to read portions 
of the service (see JuBi). It was reached by the “ rood stair,” 
a small winding stair or “ vice.” In English churches these 
stairs generally run up in a small turret in the wall at the west 
end of the chancel; often this also leads out on to the roof. 
On the continent of Europe they often lead out of the interior 
of the church and are enclo.sed with tracery, as at Rouen or 
Strassburg. “ Rood stairs ” remain in many English churches 
where the rood loft has been destroyed. A fine example of a 
rood loft is at Charlton-on-Otmoor, Oxfordshire. The screen 
might be separate from the rood beam or rood loft. The 
general construction of wooden screens is close panelling be¬ 
neath, on which .stands .scrccn-worlt composed of slender turned 
I)alusters or regular wooden mullions, supporting tracery 
more or less rich with cornices, cresUngs, &c., and often painted 
in brilliant colours and gilded. The central tower of a church 
over the intersection of the nave and chancel with the transepts 
is sometimes called the “ rood tower ” ; an example is that at 
Notre Dame at Paris. In England rood lofts do not appear 
to have been introduced before the 14th century, and were not 
common till the 15th. The “ roods ” themselves were not 
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The simplest form is the “ fUt roof ” consisting of horuoml 
wood joists laid from wall to wall as in floor construction. 
The roof must not be quite flat, for a slight fall is 
necessary in its upper surface to allow water to drain • 
away into gutters placed at convenient points. The 
joists are covered with a waterproof material such as asphalt, 
lead, zinc or copper, the three last materials being usually laid 
upon boarding, which stiffens the structure and forms a good 
surface to fix the weatherproof coverit^ upon. Such roofs 
are not suitable for cold climates, for accumulations of snow 
might overburden the structure and would also cause the wet 
to penetrate through any small crevices and under flashings. 
With flat roofs the pressure exerted upon the supports is directly 
vertical. 

“ Lean-to,” shed,” or ‘‘ pent ” roofs are practically develop¬ 
ments of the flat roof, one end of the joists (which are now 
called ‘‘ rafters ”) being tipped up to form a decided slope, 
which enables slates, tiles, corrugated iron and other materials 
to be employed which camwt be used upon a “ flat ” roof. 

Simple roofs in general use with a double slope are the 
“ coupled rafter roofs,” the rafters meeting at the highest point 
upon a horizontal ridge-piece which stiffens the framework and 
givcsalevcl ridge-linc. Insomeold roofs the rafters areconneeted 
without any intervening ridge-plate, with the result that after 



Figs, i and ».—King-post Roof Trass. 


disturbed in Henry VIII.’s reign, but were generally removed | 
under Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 

The legality of rood screens or rood lofts in the Church of 
England depends on the law of the Church with regard to 
images, i.e. “ whether they do or do not, or will or will not, 
encourage or lead to idolatrous or superstitious worship in the 
place where they are, or are to he put” (Lindley, L. 7. in R. v. 
Bishop of London, 1889, 34 Q.B.D. 213, 237 ; see also St 
John Titnberhill, Nonetek, case, i88g Rrob. 71, and article 
Image). * 

ROOFS. A roof is a construction placed as a covering over 
the upper portion of a building to exclude the weather and 
preserve the contents dry and uninjured. Roofs are designed 
to throw oi rain and snow, and their slope or “ pitch,” as jt is 
generally termed, is governed to a gregt extent by the climate, 
as well as by tiie material used and manner of laying. The- 
pitch may vary from ait almost horizontal surface (as largely 
adopted in dry countries and also in temperate climates for 
roofs of metal or asphalt) to th? steeply pitched roofs required 
for the ordinary flat tiles which' toi.'be weatherproof must tx: laid 
at an angle of frmn 45° to 80° with the horizon. Besides serving 
the usefm purpose ^ 'protection against inclement weather the 
roof, both externally and internally, may be deseed to folto 
an .architectural feature in keeping with the chiractef of the 
building. 


I a time the ridge instead of remaining level takes on a wavy out¬ 
line, due to the fact that some of the timbers have settled 
slightly owing to decay or other causes, whilst others have 
remained , firm in their places. The lower ends of the rafters 
should pitch on a wood plate bedded on the top of the widi; 
thb, as described under Caepentev, assists in spreading Ihe 
weight over a large area of the wall, and provides fixing for 

the timbers. The simple “ couple roof ” consists merely of two 
sets of rafters pitched from pistes on the walls on either side 
of the buildinjgand sloping upwards to rest against a common 
ri(^e-piece. There are no ties between the feet of the' rafters, 
which therefore exert a considerable thrust against the support¬ 
ing walls. On account of this and of the lack of rigidity of toe 
framing this form of roof should only be used to cover small 
4 pans of la or 12 ft. Generally thh ends of'the rafters areoon- 
nedted by ceiling joists which form a level ceiling and' at toe 
same time prevent any.'outword thrust on the mipports. When 
-used for ^ans between 12 ft. and 18 ft a brndef 'supported 
by an iron <ir.|wood ” Idpig ”'tie ever^'S or 6 ft' Siunfld be run 
along acrojls toe centres of the ceiling joists and the latter spfleed 
to it. Siito-^toofs with the wood tie across' ttoifeet (rf' toe 
rafters uri teijned ” ooupte 'dose voofs.” '> Whtm itooiJties 'tfe 
. f%out half-way'up toe rafters 'ii>kcalied 
taui may be used fm aptins ujp tolfi ft 11i>es»Wt-tof'fype<«>f 
roof commonly used m ordinary dwdlingihobseS' ttoere 
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framing, usually of rouf>li northern pint' or sprure, is generally I In such-large spans the straining beam often becomes of such 
hi'Jrlen from view l)y tlic ceilings. The spans usually are not I a length as to require support, and this is effected by con- 


grc.it,, and i-xlra support is obtained at various 
poinli’ from partitions tind cross wa'ls. Where the 
span i-- laryc. tliat is, above 20 ft.svithout inlermediiite 
support, it is nei-T'S.sar)' to employ roofs with “ prin¬ 
cipals ” and ‘‘ purlins,” sometimes called “ double 
falter roofs.” Principals are strong trus'tcs of timber 
rigidly framed togetfier and placed at intervals of about 
10 ft. to support the weight of the roof covering. 
Purlinsstout timbers running longitudinally — are 





Fic.. 3. —Queen-post Roof Truss ; half elevation. 3a' o* span. 


fixed on the principal rafters with intervals of about 8 ft., and 
on these the common rafters are fastened. Principals, or 
” roof trusses ” as they are more often called, are framed 
together in various ways, and the members may be entirely 
• of wood or reinforced by ties of iron rods or bars; the latter 
are called “ composite trusses.^’ 

The “ king-post truss ” may be used for spans up to 30 ft. 
and is constructed as shown in figs, i and 2. It has a central 
post sustainii^ the “ tie-beam ” in the centre with struts pn^ 
jecting from its base to support the principal rafters at their 
centres .at a point where the weight of the purlins rcndcr.s 
strutting necessary. The members are connected by wrouglit- 
iron straps and bolts ; the strap connects the king-post and 
tie-beam and is often fitted with a gib-and-entter arrangement 
:(r«aily.a pair of iroli folding wedges) which allow’s tlie whole 
truss to be tightened up .sliould any settlement or shrinkage 
occur. “ Queen-post trusses ” have, in place of the king-post 
dividing the tie-beam into two, two queen-posts su]^iting 
it at two points (fig. 3).- The joints 
between tix members are made in a 
similar moaner to those of the king¬ 
post principal with wrought-iron straps. 

The ^rlins are two in number on fsich 
slope, one sui^rted at* the top of each 
“ queen," the other half-way between that 
po^nt ai^ the wall-plate and resting upon 
the principal rafter at a point where 
strutted icom the base of the queen- 
post. A stout straining beam connects 
the heads of - the queens, bi fig. 4, « 
and b are details at the foot -of the 
queen-post, and * at the head. Trusses 
of this type are suitable for spans up to 
45 ft. in roofs of a larger span than 
^is and up .tn 60 ft. the tie-beam requires 
to be upheld at more than two points, 
and adffitiona! posts called " prmceases ” 
l^a(»^ introduced fat tbit pui^e. 'Hus 
entaib extra struts and purlins. 


tinuing the principal 
xoff. r-K> rafters up to the ridge 
and introducing a 
short king - post to 
su.stain the beam in 
the middle of its 
length. 

Open timber roofs 
of various types but 
principally open 
of “ ham- rtmSer 
mer - beam ” 
construction were used 
in the middle ages 
where stone vault¬ 
ing was not em¬ 
ployed. Many of 
these old roofs still 
exist in good pre¬ 
servation and exhibit 
the great skill of the 
medieval carpenters 
who designed and 
erected them. Siuh 
forms are still used, 
chiefly for ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings and 
the roofs over large 
halls. In the best 
periods of Gothic 
architeeture the pitch 


of these roofs was made very steep, sometimes as mueh 
as 60° with the horizon. In tlie hammer-beam type of 
roof the tie-beam at the foot of the rafters is omitted, a 
collar being thrown across connecting the principal rafters at 
a point about half-way in their lengtli, the lower portion 
of the principal consisting of a number of struts and 
braces rigidly connected in such a manner as to throw as 
little thrust as possible upon the walls serving as abutments. 
There-are two kinds of hammer-beams, the arched and the 
bracketed; the chief examples are Westminster Hall and 
Middle Temple Hall (Plate I. figs. 24 and 2.s). The 
“ hammer beam " projects from the top of the wall and is 
bracketed from a corbel projecting from the wall some 
distance below. This form of roof has a style and dignity 
of its own, and gives greater height in the upper port cf 
the building as well os being more ornamental and lighter 
in cfloct than tie-beam trusses, which have a rather heavy 
effect. 



PfO, Petailofqaeaa-BOStfrBwatl 

b. Vertical cation through' quee 
'' ' ' e. BWail of queen-post truss at 


ati. 'I,- > , /- 

queen-post. 

ss at head; pufun and wrought-iron Straps are 
omitted'for the sake of clearness. 
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The Mansard roof (fig. 5) is a useful form of consU'uclion 
which oblaiii.s its name from Frani;ois Majisard, a distinguished 
Mtnura architeet who lis'ed in llie 17th century. Tliis 

^ kind of rcuf has been largcl); used, especially in F-:''." 

aiid other European countries, as’ well as in America 
in the old colonial days. It adapts itself well to some .styles 
of architecture, but should be very carefully applied, since it 
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top rooms. It is a .simple construction of the couple close 
order with the addition of a collar and struts and king-rod 
to every fourth raUcr., Triiuniing is necessary fur openings 
and y here portions of the structure, tjileh as chimney stacks, 
cut into toe root. The triniming rafters are made’an inch 
thicker than the others. The dragon lie is framed in connexion 
with the wall-plate at tlu- hipped airntrs to take the thru.st 
- of the hip rafters. 

Steel and iron trusses in many cases follow the 
^l^wtKid models tilrcatly described. 'Ilie struts and 
principal rafters arc u’splly of T section, the 
ten.sional members heing rods or flat Itars. 

Flat plates and bolts or rivets are used to 
form the connexions between the members, and a 
, means is provided in the tic-rod for tightening up 
the truss should any of the members “ give ” 
slightly under their load. Large trusses for very 
spans are specially designed for their work and 
be of many different types of design. Big roofs 
on the tie-rod principle are now being discarded as being 
more liable to failure, through deterioration or defect, than 
those built on the girder pnndple in one form or another. 
Fig. 9 is a queen-rod roof principal for a span of 50 ft., and 
shows the sizes of the different members, a line diagram cf the 
truss and large details of tlie joints. Fig. 10 in a similar 
manner shows tlie roof at Cardiff railway station, wbicli has a 
span of 43 ft. 

The steel roof covering the great hall at Olympia, London, 
is an example of a carefully designed and well-built roof which 
combines with strength an extre^y light wx! de^t appear¬ 
ance. This is due to the fact that every member of the roof 
is adapted to' meet the particular stresses found by calculation 
to affect it. By careful study of conditions the sections of 
steelwork us«d for the various members have been reduced 


Fio, 5.—-Mansard Roof Truss: detail of outline as A; otherontlines 
at B, C, D and E. 

.is*p|t to appear ungainly in some situatiqnj. By the use of 
a.Mansard roof ejftna rooms cap be obtained at a small expense 
wi1|hputiadding ,an additippal storey to the building proper. 
Tha outwd ttrust upon the supporting, walls is not so great 
as with, gn, ordinary, pitchad roof, the load coming ipractically 
vertically upon them. There is no recognized ride lor the 
naopprtiop oc,.pitch of a roof of this descriptiim, which should 
be designed,',to. suit .this, particular building it .is intended to 
coyer,. Efg. 5, A, B* C, Dand E show various forms, A similar 
type of onrb roof is often used having a fiat lead- or sine-covered 
top in place of the pitched slate-or tile-covered top of the 
ordinary Mgruard if o^. 1, . - 

Composite roof trusses of wood and iron ore frequently used 
foi;. all, classes of buddings, .end have provei very satisfactory. 
Thpy . ata buflt upon tho same principles as wooden , typesi of 
roof itnuseo,! The' atrutSTr-fhat those members subjected 
tft fflmnw woal ilStressrpwa o< iwoad>.,aad, isonrhwsuiw rods 
.Oif )ised(fw ^-tiifSif lOdtich b»ye to iwithstaadctensOe ioroes. 
lyheo any shrinkage ocKurBrtOiIooBea.<the jointsivf the froraiag, 
«g:)isuany,)at^i>s in,Jarge itfMsseSii the.tiOfodsiMeit^feened 
h|y.itho,MU,atri«jhod,tc«ith«ih, v Figs. 8 arartlie 

«iotiori»^Orid.p|Ba.|o{.a ain^yqetbad o£ ooasinuiting; iho tdof 
.for OP iwdinMy ,domestic knilding.iwith pfautewtOeilings-.lio the 



i i'.' SeX^TFKaH oh'W. "■ 

: I- Ftes;«iUMl7WRoo»tof'DonieeKelWHding.' 

|-te>thci.sinall«it size compatible wlth safety. In tlw way any 
iunndceeaarjr sUfplus.o£ material is avoided, and so i«he teaVV, 
overwhelming effect noticeable in many roofs of 'Wam 
liVhere isisn «ntRalabBeMq>al long'wide plates 
tvMittnriiHidbtiistarO ooniposed Wholly Ofiflat baiWiUid' 4 far'- 
lirisBJiivateil th^er/Wnd'iMtes are inWliiiced only WKet^ 

I quired to cover joints. Some tiotes on ks' siiehrid cOns"' “ 
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Fig. 8. 


will be interesting. The dimensions of the great hall are 440 ft. 
long by 950 ft. wide, the height to the crown of the roof 
being about 100 ft. The main ribs of the roof have a clear 
span of 170 ft. and are placed 34 ft. apart. They ore of box- 
girder form and measure 7 ft. deep and 9 ft. wide. The gallery 
around the hall is 40 ft. wide on three sides and a6 ft. wide 
on the remaining side. It is covered by a lean-to roof which 
abuts against the curved ribs on the nofth and south sides, 
and is attached to horizontal members of the screens on the 
cast and west sides. The brick walls of the building are not 
called upon to resist any portion of the thrust from the roof, 
as the side frames through which the gallery floor passes form 
a self-contained system of fteelwork in which the thrust is 
ultimatelv conveyed to the ground. The screens which close 
the semicircular ends of the roof arc of vertical ridge, and furrow 
construction, as can be clearly seen in tbe illustrations, this 
form offering great resistance to wind pressure while at the 
' same time requiring a minimum amount of material. Of the 
two illustrations, fig. it is a detailed cross-section showing 
fully the, mlitliDd of construotfan of the foot of the main 
rib and column, and the arrangement of the side frames 
above referred to is shown in fig. 12, which is a com¬ 
plete CTMs-section view, and will .convey to the reader some 
idea of me vast size of the building and its general- pro¬ 
portions. 

The faUowing five,roofs are examples Of large span 1 Crystal 
Palace (104 ft.); Olympia, London 1(170 ft.); St Enoch station, 
A {Glasgoyr (198 ft.); Central station; Moncliestee (aio ft.y^ St 
iX^j^cras station, Lopdon (240 ft.). < 


Domes may be framed up with wood rafters cut to shap 
For small spans this construction is sstbfactory, but whe 
the dome is of considerable size it is often framed 
in steel as being stronger and more rigid than wood, 
and therefore not exerting so great p thrust upon 
the supporting walls. The outer dome of St Paul’s cathedri 
in London is of lead-covered wood, framed upon'and supporte 
by a conical structure of brickwork which is raised above tl 
inner dome' of brick. Concrete is a very suitable material f< 
use in the construction of domes, and may he employed simpl 
or with iron or steel reinforcement in the shape of wires, bit 
or perforated plates. One of the best modem examples 1 
concrete vaulting and domical roofing without metal rrii 
forcement occurs in the Roman Cathie cathedral at Wes 
minster, a remarkable liuitding designed by Mr J. F. Bentlc 
A few details of the roofs will be interesting. The dre 
developed by the pendentives of the nave domes is 60 ft. : 
diameter. The thickness of the domes at the Sprii^ng'is ^ i 
gradually reduced to 13 in. at the crown ; the cuive of equ 
Ubrium IS therefore well within the materiat The domes we 
turned on dosely boarded certting_ iC a Series of -superimposi 
rings of concrete averaging 4''ft. in'width. ' The cttecretC’ 
not reinforced in any way; The IndgiendCnt extJima! Coverii 
of the domes Us formed of 3'ih. artificiai' stone dihis efct ' 
the 'eurwe'. ThCy test on nMMatkig'ribs 3 in. ‘d<to bf simiti 
material fixed on the contaete amd rehafted to ««iive the slab 
’thus sm aSr space of * in.'iS'lCft between'tJie-nttet"ShiiI! ai 
the outer ifOverlBgi the «>|d»1)Cmg’to rehdw (heftenmenitB 
of the interior mow unifotntv' At the springing 'tew at 'll 
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Roofinfj iclt is an incxpen- 
sivK iabric oi animal or vege¬ 
table hbre treated 
wttli asphalt to iiialcc 
it capable of resisting the 
weather. It is largely used 
as a roofing material for tem¬ 
porary buildings. When ex¬ 
posed to the weather it should 
be treated with an application 
of a rompouiid of tar and 
slaked lime well boiled and 
applied hot, the surface being 
sprinkled with sand liefore it 
tmomes hard. Kelt is also 
used on permanent buildings 
as a good non-conductor of 
heat under slating and other 
roof - covering materials. In 
this case it is not tarred and 
sanded. It is supplied in rolls 
containing from 25 to 35 yds, 
30 in. wide. The sheets should 
be laid with a lap of 2 in. at 
the joints and secured to the 
boanling beneath by large¬ 
headed clout - nails driven in 
about 2 in. apart. 

Corrugated iron is au{mlied 
either black or galvanizt^ It 
is especially suited „ 
for the roots of out- 
buildings and build- rjj**** 
ings of a more or loss 
temporary character. Being 
to a large extent self-support¬ 
ing, it requires a specially de¬ 
signed roof framework of light 
construction. If, as is usually 
the case, the sheets are laid 
with the corrugations running 
with the slope of the root 
they can be fixed directly on 
purlins spaced 5 ft. to 10 ft. 
apart according to the stiffness 
and length of the sheets. In 


crown the spaces between the ribs 
are left open for ventilation. The 
sanctuary dome differs in several 
respects from those of the nave. 
Unlike the latter, which seem to 
rest on the flat roofing of the 
church, the dome of the sanctuary 
emerges gradually out of the sub¬ 
structure, the supporting walls on the 
north and south l^ing kept down so 
as to give greater elegance to the 
eastern turrets. The apsidal ter¬ 
mination of the choir in the east 
is covered in with a concrete vault 
surmounted by a limber roof, in 
striking contrast to the domes cover¬ 
ing the other portions of the struc¬ 
ture. Fig. 13 is a section through 
the nave showing how the domes 
are buttressed, fig. 14 is a section 
through the sanctuary dome, and 
figs. 15 and ifi a section and part 
plan of the vanlting of the choir with 
its wood span roof above the con¬ 
crete vault. 

Covering Materials /ur Roofs, —There 
are' a large aunber of different nxff- 
covaring materiala in common use, of 
wtueh short descriptioiks. giving the 
-principal characteristics, may be useful. 
The nature of the material employed 
as the outer covering affects the details 
of roof construction very considerably. 
A baht covering such as felt or corru- 
gatM iron can be safety laid upon a much 
lighter timber framing than is necessary 
for a heavy covering of tiles or slates. 



DencHnu or stuics.' 

Fio. 10.—Roof at Cardiff Station. 
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pure air zmc coating of the necessary point of fixing. Sheets are usually attached to 

s IaaMMB galvanized sheets is durable timbi-r framework with galvanized screws, or nails with domed 

for many years, but in large washers place<l under their heads. Fixing to a steel irame- 

.''•v cities and manufacturing work is effected by means of galvanized hooked Mts clipping 

lurM towns its life is short unless the purlins passed through the sheet and held tight by nuts 

protected by painting. ^ In 

coating developed in the 

process of ^corrugation^^ OT ^ 

t centre to centre, roofing 1 

to^^No/'*22 iftanilanl Wire . |bPBBPHh HSB | tSecoudarjr 

Gauge. No. >6 IS for excep- j^aHWMrT. Counterforts 

tionally strong work. No. i8 dividing 

andNo. TrusepU 

ings.*^THA Sheof^^when laid 

j their_-sid^^ auj ^ I 

SECTION I I ^ ■' 

j C9U^t^ though bolts, 

1 ^ w'hicn art-*h^^«o «iUBfac- ‘ ' 

I krugatons^S Fig. 13.-Westn.instor Cathedral: section through nave. 

1 I fitth of leakage. Holes can , . • .t .. v 

J I be nimchcd during the erec- on the ontside. Sheets corrugated m the Italian pattern 

\ ' t ion of the roof; their posi- have raised halt-rounds every Ig in. or so, the pornons 

fill lions should first be deter- tween being flat. Such sheets have a wery neat appearance and 

e a j j ^ mined by placing the sheets give a better effect in some pqsitiops .than the ordtnary cor- 

\l j in position and markniR the rugafions. 




Fig. 13.—Westminster Cathedral: section through nave. 
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Zinc in shoots is a material largely used as a roof covering, and U 
care be taken to ensure metal of good quality, it proves itsdi light, 
-j strong and durable, as well as inox^nalve. Zlao is 

stronger weight for weight than load, slater tile and ‘glass, 
but weaker than copper, wrougbt-iron and steel, although with the 
exceptian of the two last mentioned it is not so dumUe when 
exposed to the weather. It is not 
liable to easy breakage as are 
slate, tile and glass. It is usually 
supplied in dat sheets, although 
it can also be had in the cor¬ 
rugated form similu to corru¬ 
gated sheet-iron. When exposed, 
a thin coating of oxide is 
formed on the surface which 



iii'./Sanctuary Dome 
DUeonsl Section 

iafitr oantcr/fis 



Fig. 14. ■ 


Figs. 15 and 16.—Westminster 
Cathedral: choir-vaulting. 


-Westminster Cathe¬ 
dral : diagonal section through 
sanctuary dome. 

protects the metal beneath from any further change, and obviates 
the necessity of painting. In laying the sheets, the use of solder 
and nails should be avoided entirely except for fixing clips and 
tacks which do not interfere with the free expansion and con¬ 
traction of the aluTts. Tlie reason for this is that line expands 
Ireely, and sheets laid with soldered scams or fixed with nails are 
liable to buckle and probably break away o\mg to movements set 
up by changes of temperature. The usual -sixes of sine sheets Are 
7 ft. or 8 ft. long by 3 ft. wide. The thickness and weights of tine 
ai f shown in the following table, wliich compares the Vieillc Mon¬ 
tague Gauge with the Old Belgian Gauge aua the British Imperial 
Standard Wire Gauge. 


V.M.G. 

O.B.G. 

approximately. 

S.W G. 

apprciltiinately. 

Weight per sq. ft. 

10 

9 

»5 

. iiioz. 

11 

10 

24 

l.t 4 .. ■ 

12 

11 

*3 

15 .. 

> •.» 

12 

22 

17 .. 

’•r 

13 

21 

»8I „ ■ 


M 

20 

alf „ ! -r. 

1(9 

15 • 

19 

S 4 t .. . . 


The best method of laying a zinc flat roof is with the aid of wood 
" rolls " of about j ip. x 2 in. in section, sjilayed at sides and'spaded 
2 ft. 8 in. apart and fixed to the root boaraing with zinc'nails. Iron 
nails shoulo not be used as this metfil affects the zinc. The sheets 
of zinc are laid between the rolls with their sides bent up li in, ot 
2 in. against them, and held fitmly fn position by clips of zinc 
attached to the rolls. A cap of the same metal is then slipped over 
each roll and fastened down by tacks about 3 in. long Soldered inside 
It so as to hook under the same clips that hold the sheet down. 


......J points to keep the work waterprooi 

np the face ofthe drip and Under thif projecting portion of theui 
sheet, which is finished with a toll edge to tpto off the watet.^-^hd 
end of the roll has a specially folded cap which also finishes-Mth a 
curved Or beaded 'waiter tijieilt, and this in' conjunction with the 
saddle piece of the'roil beneath forms a wcather-prodf joint (figs. 17 
and 18). The fall between the drips is usually made about m.. 



' . .17 1 ■. *8 I .. ■ 

' ; Fitts. 17’aiidtft—©etails of Zinc Flats. ^ 

but wtMM wBewy.iiHnw.be liws, the least pwwi^'ialt.beilW 
about I iii 80. Felt laid beneath zinc has the effect of lengthening 


the liie oi the roof and should always be used, as the edges of 
boarding upon which it is laid are, when Ihb laUec waros, apt to cut 
the sheets.' It. also forms a eushfoa protecting the sine it there i» 
traffic across .the roof. 

Sheet-lead forms a much heavier roof eoveting than sine, but it 
lasts a great deal longer and more easily withstands the attacks of 
impure air. Lead must be laid pn a Blbse boarding, for 
its gteat dhctlllly prevents it from sbapning even the 
smallest spaces without bending and giying way. This Iffiaraoter- 
iptic, of the metal, however, conduces' largefy to its usetntaess, aha 
enables'it to Ix' dressed and bossed info awkward cornets 'Withoift 
the'necessity of jointing. The coeffieicnt of eifpanalon for 
is ncarty as great as that for zinc and touch htgficr than in the 
case of iron, and this fact requires precautions Mwj'ar to those 
affecting sinp .to be taken wlien laying the roofing., 'rae n^ner rf 
laying is with rolls and drips as in the case of zinc, the details of toe 
Work differing somewhat to suit the d^acfer Of toat zrtU 
(seq figs. 19. 20 and »t)., Allowances mujt b? mgd^ wf wpansto 
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19 20 . I at 

Ftes. 15, 20 and n.-;i:)e^l8'qf Ix*ad F^ti. 

and contraction, and the use of nails and solder lavbided os 'faZ as' 
puSi|iW. Contact witM; Iron sets np BorroWon in Itad, and ' 
nails.arB itwssary the^ sliould be of copper ; ^tews mould be of 
brass, tiiad (s supplied dii roBs of 23 to 35, ft, lorig msd 6 ft, to 7 yt, 

6 id. wide.' Th'at'in general nsB’vanes wtol oheiftrarteenth to ooe- 
seventh of an inch in thickness. The weights most suitable for 
employtoent in rooting work are 7 or 8 Tb per square foot for flats 
ami guttsTa filMor ridges and hips, and 5 lb for flashings. 

/\«:n roof cbwlHtofc.copper is lighter, stronger and more durable 
than eithor zfnc or lofiEj. It expands and contracts much less than 
these metals; and althan^-Jlot so strong as wrought-iron - 
and steel it is much mOns, itacable. From a structural 
point of view tliese qiialHi** cifahlB 't h’ he classed as the best 
available metal for roof covcrta|; ‘although its heat-conducting 
properties rei|uico it to be well InsulatodAl^ayers of felt and other 
rton-conducting material placed beneath;?pfajnMal.. On exposure 
to the air copper develops a feature of great befi*^ ip thc coating 
of green carbonate whicn forms upon its sulMi(*'«%t|BSing it from 
further decomposition. Perhaps the chief pfsadv antajfe to the use 
of copjK’r lies in its first cosf, but against thiatotlStbe SwuMialmoet 
imperishabie nature of the metal and ’thO ZJufoby reaaon'lA^s 
light weight less substantial framework is required for Its supplrt, / 
Copper rooting should be laid in a similar maimer to fine, ■with '*( 9 ^ 
rolls at intervals of about 2 ft. 4 in. It is. However, often laid fittb 
welted scams. Tlic general stock sizes of from 4 ft; to" 

5 ft. 3 in. long and 2 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. widc.i|,j™,||iCkBegs almost 
invariably used is known as 24 S.W.G. and ■'10 oz.'pcr'square 

fool, Tliinner m' tal would suffice, fiut owing To the increased cost 
of rolling very little-Would bO pitied'by adopting the thinner 
gauges. 

In thoL’fiMed StMesof America “ ’titi 'roofs ai««)aite.ooinmaaly' 
u.sed. Btiwds of draught-iron edated'eitticr withetto or ainc ara 
used of a «i»c iistrallv 14 In. \jr 'go' lB},'Zhouglf they may -i ... ■ . ' l 
be had dtttiWe 'tms to. ' Prodararidnlifotnayfwt ■flftokw i 

byifiWilg'aH Inihla'fiflg'fottnklattor ofisohUtWhat stoot-p*^ 
or-fto ifbistmuBtobe'dpyj o!se‘jti'i»4tot’ to spoibthe.lmpcrtoeahto- - 
OoVirfhg laid' opOni'W' by enusihg it' to' mist.- functions' batween 
tihe-sheets are made bj' weltbd seams, ftt Which edges ct tha ' 

sheets ani turiictl di-el' so aw to kick tog«li»r;><»iia fenming ode large i 
i(h«et>df''tfti'«fivWing'tbe roof: dh highietetwiwosk' afia’pkrmapant 
n^lito thaiWi^'in'additlttii'oM'iohtesWiiroMn only bdilg iued as « - 
flt*t,‘'-'a*cfif'«hci<t'iflSd;!fcl sdcmled ItoAheikOtg wMh'twonor tfarsc-tiii' 
fllAW. • Thfc #e of such ndofs toay be 'practtcally dottbled'byitoe 
aimlltaikto of 'a good Coat of paint; which, Hcwover.'adds .eloasider*' 
aWytotRCtOst' .. , '1'.! n '.‘I“ n 

Slate is a strong and very ImnenneBble material, and' tbese ‘ 
quWrtiesaml the-fact that it fseasBytspJit Into thin plates toitable 
for la^flg. as'weB as-ifo'low eoM,ica»s« 4 t to be by lardho •- 

mwft generally'used ttf all itiaterlaM forirooli^edVoting. - '’iTr*' - 
$^«f thb ItM imoiffiKtilfibidesolaMfes, clacicd accccdingto if^ 

qolotw, areilfsiWIowato'' ■' .. ''.1 /■ 

Sim ... oj imlKfitth'Wales fBenrbyn.'iFdctm**! il?toii»n!dp„t4tq,),.;, 

' ‘ ; '■ iFraiWe, Norway,Gerntanyif h,,! ,iIi .1,;, 

< i. .CorBwaUlWclaboIe). 1 •, i-i k i.i. m i-iu. i.-i'.ii.-'iim 
Qrey . . North Wales (Penrhyn, Dinorwtc). 
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rmple . North Wales (Bangor, Penrhyn, Dinorwic), New- 
ioundland, Germany. 

<inen . . South Wales (Preoelly). Cumberland. Westmorland, 

Lancashire, Ireland, Newfoundland, Norway, 
United States and Germany. 

Slates are cut to many different sizes varying in length from 
lo in. to 36 in. and in width from 5 in. to 24 in. There are 


and duchesses, 24 in. by 12 in. Oenerally speaging, the rule 
governing the use of the different sorts is that the steeper the pitch 
tlie smaller the slate, and vice versa. Buildings in very ex^sed 
IHuitions naturally require steeply pitched roofs. 

Some of the technical terms used by the slater arc as follows 

Btd, the under surface of a slab when laid. 

Back, the upper surface of the slate. 

Gauge, the distance between the lines of nailing. This depends 
on the length of the slate and equals half the length of the slate 
after the lap plus an inch for the nail-hole has been deducted. 
This is for slates nailed near tlie top edge ; for those fixed near the 
middle the gauge would be half an inch more, as no allowance for 
nail-holes is required. 

Margiu. the width of the exposed portion of each course which 
equals the width apart of the nailing. 

Head and tail, the top and bottom edges of the slate. 

Lap, the lap of the tail of one course of slates over the head of 
the second course below it. The tap is made from 2} in. to 4 in. 
(usually 3 in.), and for this distance there are three thicknesses 
of slate, namely, the tail of the top course, the middle of the next 
and the head of the third course. 

Slates may be fixed by nailing at the head (see fig. 22) or at about 
the middle. The latter method is the stronger, as the levering effect 
of the wind cannot attain so great a strength. There is a small 
economy effected by centre nailing, as the margin is slightly larger 
and fewer slates are required to cover a given space ; longer nails, 
however, are required, for as slates are laid at an angle with the 
pitch of the roof their centres cannot be made to approach so near 



Fic. a2.—Detail of a Slated Roof. 

to the slating battens or boarding as the head, which lies close on 
the surface to which it is figed. Another point worth noticing is 
that the nail-holes in the centre nailed slating are only covered by 
3 in. Of the tail (the amount of the " lap ") of the course of slates 
above, and rain is very liable to be forced under by the wind and 
cause the wood battens or other woodwork to rot. Head-nailed 
slates, on the other band, have their boles covered by two layers of 
slate, and are removed fNnn exposure by the length of the gauge 
plus the lap, which in the case of “ countess ” slating equals it in. 

" Open Mting ” is an economical method of laying slates that is 
often adopted for the roofs of sheds and temporary buildings. The 
slates in the same course are not laid edge to edge aa in close slating, 
.but at a distance of two or more inches apart. This forms a roof 
covering light in weight and inexpensive, which, although not 
strictly weather-proof, is sufficiently so for the buildings upon which 
it is used. 

Slates are laid upon open battens fixed upon the rafters or upon 
close boarding or upon battens fixed upon boarding. The battens 
are I in. or 1 in. thick and it in. to 3 in. wide, and are spaced to 
suit the gauge of the slates, when close boarding is used it is often 
covered with inodorous asphalted felt. While taking these pre¬ 
cautions to make the roof sound and tight it should be borne in 
mind that slate is liable to decay if not ventilated, and to effect 
the battens are sometimes fixed vertically, ridge ventilators 
tul^uced and air inlets arranged at the eaves. The bed of slates 


laid without provision for the admission of air will be found on 
removal after some time to have rotted so as to scale off and easily 
crumble into powder. 

The nails used in slating are a very important item, and the 
durability of the work depends to a large extent upon them. They 
should have large Hat heads. The most satisfacto^ are those made 
of a composition of copper and zinc, but others of copper, zinc, 
galvanized iron and plain iron arc used. Those of copper are most 
durable, but are soft and expensive. Zinc nails are soft and not 
very durable ; they will la.st about twenty years. Iron nails even 
if galvanized arc objectionable in permanent work, though they 
m.iy be used for temporary roofs. When the plain-iron nails are 
employed they should be heated and plunged in boiled linseed oil. 
The pitch of a roof intended for slating should not incline less than 
25° with the horizontal, while 30* is a safer angle to adopt. 

Tiles for roofing purposes are made from clay and burned in a 
manner similar to bricks. The clay from which they are made is. 
however, of a specially tenacious nature and prepared 
with great care so as to obtain a result as strong and as 
nearly non-porous as possible. Tiles are obtainable in many different 
colours, and some of these have a very beautiful effect when fixed 
and improve with age. They comprise a large number of tints from 
yellowish red. red and brown lo dark blue. As with bricks the 
quality depends to a large extent upon the burning ; iinderburnl 
tiles are weak and porous, liable to early decay, while overburning, 
though improving the tiles as regards durability, will cause them to 
warp and will spoil colour. The usual shape is the " plain tile," 
but they are made in various other shapes with a view both to easier 
fixing and lighter weight, and lo ornamental effect. There are also 
several patented forms on the market for which the makers claim 
special advantages. The ordinary tiles are slightly curved in shape 
to enable them to lie close one upon the other. Some of them have 
small “ nibs ” moulded on at the head by which they may be hung 
upon the battens and naibng avoided (see fig. 23). Nail-holes arc- 
provided, and upon 1 

steep slopes it is ad- 
visable to make use 
of them. Others are 
made without the 
mbs, and are fixed 

either by nailing to \\\] 

the battens or boarding 

of oaken pegs wedged 
in the holes to the bat- 

tens, the pegs in the c 

latter case acting in 
the same way as the 
above-mentioned nibs. 

Plain tiles are of rec- 

tangular form, the BBMli 

standard dimensions V t ;Wy 

are lo} in. long by bSBB 

61 in. wide. They arc , ...., j , 

usually i in. thick and F*®- 23—Detail of a Tiled Roof. 

w^h about 2j> lb each. 

Tnere are many forms of ornamental tiles, which arc plain tiles 
having their tails cut to various shapes instead of moulded square. 
A number of patented forms of tiles also arc on the market, some ol 
which possess considerable merit. Pantiles arc suitable for tem 
porary and inferior buildings such as sheds and outhouses. They 
are laid on a different principle from plain tiles, merely overlapping 
each other at the edges, and this necessitates bedding in mortar and 
pointing inside and sometimes outside with mortar or cement 
This pointing plays an important part in keeping the interior of 
the building free mom the penetration of wind and water. Pantiles 
are generally made to measure 13I in. long by 9i in. wide, and weigh 
from 3 lb to lb each. Moulded on at the bead ol each tile is a 
small projecting nib which serves for the purpose of hanging the tile 


Fio. 23.—Detail of a Tiled Roof. 


small projecting mb which serves lor the purpose ol hanging tnc tile 
to the lath or batten. They are laid with a lap of 3} in., 2} in. or 
in., giving a gauge (and margin) of 10 in., 11 in. and 12 in., 
respectively. The side lap is generally ij in., leaving a width of 
8 in. ei^scd face. There are many other forms baaed upon the 
shape of the pantile, some of which are patented and claim to have 
advantages which the original form does not possess. Among such 
are “ corrugated tiles," of the ordinary shape or with angular 
flutes, and also the Italian pattern " double roll tiles," " Foster’s 
lock-wing tiles." Poole's brading roll tiles are a development of 
the Italian pattern tile. 

Glass as a roof coveriM and the different methods of fixing't are 
dealt with in the article CLazixQ. 

There are many other materials used for roof covering besides 
those already described, many of them of considerable value. Some 
have in the past en]oyed considerable vogue, but have 
practically died out of use owing to the development and 
cheapening of other forms of roofing. Among these may 
be include thatch and wood sbingl^ the use of which in 
these days is practically reduced to special cases. Other little used 
roofing materials are those of recent fafvcntion, some of which perhaps 
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bavo a gieat iuture before them. Plates of asbestos used as slates 
or tiles make a light, strong and fireproof covering. Large terra¬ 
cotta tiles or slabs are much used in the United States of America. 
A good form of flat roof is that in which concrete is us^ as a founda¬ 
tion for a waterproof layer of asphalt, laid to slight falls to allow 
the water to run ofl easily. This is the usual method adopted when a 
roof garden is required. Shingles or thatch look extremely well on 
a roof, but tlieir use is debarrM in a great many districts owing to 
the danger of fire. Galvanized iron tiles, zinc tiles and copper tiles 
may be employed on small areas "with good effect. " Willesden 
paper," often used as an insulating layer beneath slates and tiles, 
IS also at times used as a roof covering. It is cardboard chemically 
treated to render it tough, waterproof and fire-resisting. 

The weights of Mme of the various materials used in the con¬ 
struction and covering of roofs are given in the following table. The 
Wtithi which are approximate are for a square foot of 

* ■ roohng. Thereof trusses arc taken to be spaced lo ft. apart 
and include the necessary purlins. 


King-post wood truss to ft. to .to ft. span 
Queen-post „ 30 ft. to 50 ft. . 

Wood rafters . 

Ceiling joists and ceiling 
f-in. boarding for roof covering. 
i-in, 

' il-iii. 

zj-in. I in. slate battens for 8i-i 
Felt . 

Thatch 

Slates (ordinary laid with 3-in. lap) 

Tiles, plain fiat . 

Pantiles . 

Zinc 12 to 16 gauge laid complete including rolls 
Copper 25 to iQgaugelaid complete including rolls 
Lead weighing b th per square foot laid complete 

including rolls. 

Corrugated iron 2o S.W, gauge .... 

Wind pressure is usually calculated at 22 to 25 lb on a roof with 
pitch of 30°, and 27 to-30 tb on a roof of 45° pitch. 



From these particulars it is easy to calculate the weight of a Square 
(too superficial ft.) of roofing material, this bring the usual standard 
of measurement for many roohng materials. 

The I/indon Building Act of 1894 ^'>‘1 ‘t® amendments set forth 
with regard to roofs erectetl in the London district that every 
_ . structure on a roof is to be covered with slate, tile, metal 

iSm’ Other incombustible material, except wooden cornices 
iioat. boards to dormers not exceeding tz in. in depth, 

and doors and windows and their frames. Every dwelling-house 
or factory above 30 ft. in height and liaving a parapet must have 
means of access to the roof. The pitch of the roofs of warehouse 
buildings must not exceed 47°, and those of other buildings must 
not exceed 75°, but towers, turrets and spires are excepted. In 
domestic buildings nut more than two storeys are to be formed in 
the roof, and if the floor is more than bo ft. above the street level 
fireproot materials must be used throughout and a sufficient means 
of escape provided. The building by-laws of the municipality of 
Johannesburg contain several clauses affecting the desiring of 
roofs and their method of construction. In the desiming of hid¬ 
ings roof-slopes must be within a line drawn and produced from the 
ground level at the opposite side of the street to the top of the caves, 
gutter or parapet. No roof in the municipal fire limit may be 
constructed of thatch, reed or other inflammable material. With¬ 
out the fire area they may be so constructed if the building stands 
at least 20 ft. from the boundary of its site. Koofs having a pitch 
of less than 22}° must be constructed to bear safely a load of at least 
28 tb per square foot of surface. Roofs of steeper pitch mast be 
able to support a live load of zi lb per square foot. The framing 
of Mansard or other roofs of more than bo° pitch on a building 
exceeding 43 ft. high must be constructed of approved fireproof 
materi^ at least 2 in. thick. No roofs except those of towers, 
turrets or spires shall exceed 70° pitch for a mnsard or 60° for 
an ordinary roof. Every fireproof roof, in addition to a door or 
scuttle for access from below, mugt have a skylight or skylights with 
metallic framing, having an area equal to at least one-sixtieth the 
area of the rom. Skylights placed over rooms or areas to which 
the public have access must be protected by wire netting below or 
be glazed with wire-wove glass. 

The Building and Health Laws and Regulations and Amendments 
of 190s affecting the city of New York are based, so far as the 
construction of roofs goes, upon the same lines as those of London, 
the principal exceptions being that they give very full wcarking 
detam, under part 24. as to the strengths of materials required to 
be used and tne wind pressure to be provided against. In parf 17 
they provide that where a buihling exceeds three storeys or 40 ft. 
in height and the roof has a pitch of over 60°, it shall be constructed 
of iron rafters and be lathed with iron or steel on the in^e and 
plastered m be filled in with fireproof material not leas than 3 ha. 
thick and covered with metal, slate or tile. The provision as to 
access to roof and fire escapes therefrom adopted by the London 


County Council in 1907 under the London Building Act Amendment 
Act 1905 were in ^ration in New York in 1899. 

LiTBXATUan.—The jnincipal reference bo^s on this eubfecl 
are the following:—Thomas Tredgtfid, BlmuHtary Principles of 
Carpentry ; J. Newland, Carpenter and Joiner'e Assistant; C. L. 
Stttclifie, Tie Modem Carpenter, Joiner and Cabinet Maker -, J. 
Griffiths, Trusses fx Wood and Iron -, F. Bond, Gothic Architecture ; 
J. Gwllt, Encyclopaedia of Architecture ; F. E. Kidder, Trussed Hoofs 
and Hoof Trusses ; j. Brandon, Analysis of Gothic Arehilectnre ; 
A. Pugin, Ornamental Gables ; M. Emy . VAel de la charfsenlerie; 
Viollet le Due, Dictionnaire ; J. K. CoUiiig, Details of Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture. (J. Bt.) 

BOOK (O.E. Hroc. Icei. HrdkrJ Swed. Rika, Du. Roek, 
Gael. Rocas), the Conus Irugilegus of ornithology, and through¬ 
out a great part of Europe the commonest and best-known 
of the crow-tril»e, belonging to the Passerine family Corvidae. 
Besides its pre-eminently gregarious habits, which did not 
escape the notice of Virgil {Georg, i. 382)* and are so unlike 
those of nearly every other member of the Corvidae, the t^Kik 
is at once distinguished from the rest by commonly losing at 
an early age the feathers from its face, leaving a bare, scabrous 
and greyish-white skin that is sufficiently visible at some 
distance. In the comparatively rare cases in which these 
feathers persist, the rook may be readily known from the black 
form of crow (q.v.) by the rich purple gloss of its black plumage, 
especially on the head and neck, the feathers of which are soft 
and not pointed. In a general way the appearance and manners 
of the rook are well known, and particularly its habit of forming 
communities in the breeding-season, which it possesses in a 
measure beyond that of any‘other land bird of the northern 
hemisphere. Yet each of these communities, or rookeries, 
seems to have some custom intrinsically its own. In a general 
way the lea.st-known part of the rook’.s mode of life are facts 
relating to its migration and geographical distribution. Though 
the great majority of rooks in Britain are sedentary or only 
change their abode to a very limited extent, it is now certain 
that a very considerable number arrive in or towards autumn, 
not necessarily to abide, but mcrHy to pass onward, like most 
other kinds of birds, to winter farther southwards; and. at 
the same season or even a little earlier, it cannot be doubted 
that a large proportion of the young of the year migrate in 
the same direction. As a species the rook on the ^ropean 
continent only resides during the whole year throughout the 
middle tract of its ordinary range. Farther to the northward, 
as in Sweden and northern Russia, it is a regular summer- 
immigrant, while farther to the southward, as in southern 
France, Spain and most parts of Italy, it is, on the contrary, 
a regular winter-immigrant. The same is found to be the 
case in Asia, where it e.xtends eastward as far as the upper 
Irtish and the Ob. It breeds throughout Turkestan, in the 
cold weather visiting Afghanistan, Cashmere and the Punjab, 
and Sir Oliver St John found a rookery of considerable' size 
at Casbin in Persia. In Palestine and in lower Egypt it is 
only a winter-visitant, and H. B. Tristram noticed that it 
congregates in great numbers about the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem. The same writer {Proc. Zoel. Soc., 1864, p. 444; 
Ibis, 1866, pp. 68, 69) considered the Palestine rook entitl^ 
to specific distinction as Conus Agrieoh. The rook of China 
has also been described as a distinct Species, C. pastimlor 
{Proc. Zool. Soc., 184^, p. 1) from having the feathers of its 
face only partially deciduous. 

BOOKl^ SIB OBOBOE (16110-1709), Enriish naval com¬ 
mander, was bom near Canterbury in i6j0. Entering the navy 
as a volunteer, he served in the Dutch Wan and became post- 
captain in 1673. After the Revolution of 1688, he commanded 

' The bird, however, does not Inhabit loelaad, and' the ianguzae 
to which the name belongs would perhapt be more correctly termed 
Old Teutonic. From this word U said to come tha French Freux. 
There are many local German names of the same origin, such an 
Hooke, Houck, Hack and others, hot the bird it genetalTy known in 
Germany aa tha Saal-Krihe, i.es aeed-( weomi-)craw, 

' This ia the more noteworthy aa the district in sriiiob he wMjsfim 
and educated ia almoat the emiy part of Italy in wbi^‘ thiL'mok 
bKfda. Shelley also very truly spades tff the 'MeMbned rpka 
to Which he stood bstening “ mfd the mountains 'BapmimkP ' 

jiXIH. '-pS; 
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the squadron which raised the siege of Londonderry in 1689. 
He became rear-admiral in 1690, and fought at the battle of 
Reachy Head. In May of 169* he served under Russell at 
the battle of Barfleur, and he greatly distinguished himself in 
a night attack on the French fleet at La Hogue, when he suc¬ 
ceeded in burning six of their ships. Shortly afterwards he 
received the honour of knighthood and a reward of £1000. In 
1693 he commanded the Smyrna convoy, which was scattered 
and partly taken by the French admiral Tourvillc near Lagos 
Bay. Till the peace of Nyrawegen (1697), he continued to serve 
in the Channel and Mediterranean. In 1702 he commanded 
the expedition against Cadk, and on the passage home destroyed 
the Plate fleet in Vigo. With Sir Cloudcsley Shovel he took 
part in the capture of Gibraltar on the 21st of July 1704. On 
the 13th of August of the same year he attacked the French 
licet off Malaga, the battle being draw'n. On account of the 
dissatisfaction expressed indirectly at the result of the contest, 
he retired from the service in February 1705. He died on the 
24th of January 1709. 

Uankt'i Juumal for ijoo~3 lias been printed by the Navy Record 
.Sonet y. 

ROOM, originally a word meaning space or accommodatiou; 
the ordinary meaning of an apartment in a building, one of the 
interior divisions of a house, dates from the 15th century. The 
word is common to Teutonic languages, cf. Du. ruim, Ger. 
Kaum, Swed. and Dan. rum, with the original meaning of .space. 
Skeat connects the word with the- root seen in Lat. rus, open 
country. 

BOON, ALBRECHT THEODOR EMIL. Count von (1803- 
1870), Prussian general field-marshal, was born at Pleushagcn, 
near Colburg, in Pomerania, on the 30th of April 1803. His 
tumily was of Flemish origin, and was settled in Pomerania. His 
lather, an officer of the I’russian army, died in poverty during 
the French occupation, and young von Hoon was brought up, m 
a countrs ravaged in the VVar of Liberation and in straitened 
(iivumstances, by his maternal grandmother, He entered the 
corps of cadets at Kulm m i8i6, whence in 1818 he proceeded 
ii> tile military school at Berlin, and in January 1821 received a 
commission in the 14th (3rd Pomeranian) regiment quartered 
at Stargard in Pomerania. In 1824 he went through the three 
years’ higher course of study at the war school in Berlin, where 
he also applied himself with the greatest energy to improving 
his general education. In 1826 he was transferred to the X5th 
regiment at Minden, but-in the same year wiv, appointed an 
instructor in the military cadet school at Berlin, where he devoted 
himself especially to the subject of military geography. He 
published in 183a the well-known Principles of Physical, National 
and Political Geography, in three volumes {Grundzuge <kr Erd- 
V oiker-und-Staaten-Kunde), which gained him a great reputation, 
and of which over 40,000 copies were sold in a lew years. This 
work was followed in 1834 by Bietneuts of Geography {Anfangs- 
gninde der Erdkunde), in 1837 -by Military Geography of Europe 
(Militarische Liinderbeschreibung von Europa), and in 1839 by 
The Iberian Peninsula (Die Iberiscke Ilalbinsk). 

Meantime, in 1832, he rejoined his regiment, and was after¬ 
wards attached to the hea^uarters of General von Mitffling’s 
corps of observation at Crcfeld, when he first became alive to 
the very inefficient state of. the Prussian army. In 1833 he was 
appointed to the Topographical Bureau at Bedin, m 4835 he 
entered the General Staff, and in the following year was pro¬ 
moted captaii) and become instructor and examiner in the 
'military academy at Berlin. In 1842, after an illness of two 
years brought on by overwork, he was promoted to be major 
and attached to the staff of the VII. corps, in which post he 
was again impressed with the inefficiency df the organization of 
the ormy, and ocCtipted himself with schemes for its reform. 
Two years later, as tutor Jo ^ince Frederick Charles, he attended 
him At Bonn university and in his Eun^an travels. In 1848 
he was appointed chief of the staff of the VllL Army Corps at 
Coblenz, During the disturbances of that year he served under 
Ae Crown Prince William (afterwards German emperor) in 
'lhi.auppression of the insurrection at 'Baden, and distinguished 


himself by his energy and bravery, receiving the 3rd ckss of the 
order of the Red Eagle, in rccopition of bis seivices. .While 
attached to the Crown Prince’s staff at that time he broached 
to him the subject of his schemes of army reform. In 1850 
came the revelation of defective organization and efficiency 
which led to the humiliating treaty of Olmfltz. In the same 
year Roon wa.s made a lieutenant-colonel, and in 1851 full coIoneL 
He now enjoyed the confidence of Prince WtHianz, and began 
active work as reorganizer of the army. 

Promoted to be major-general in 1856 and lieutenant-general 
in 1859, Roon had held since 1850 several commands and had 
been employed on important missions. Prince William became 
regent in 1857, and in 1859 he appointed Roon a member of a 
commission to report on the reorganization of the army. Sup¬ 
ported by Manteuflel and Moltke, Roon wa.s able to get his 
plans seriously considered and generally adopted. His aim was 
to create an armed nation, to extend Scliarnhorst’s system 
and to adapt it to Prussia’s altered circumstances. To attain 
this he proposed a universal three years' service, and a reserve 
(Landwehr) for the defence of the country when the army was 
actively engaged. During the Italian War lie was charged with 
tlie mobilization of a division. At the end of 1850, though the 
junior lieutemmt-gcncj-ul in the army, he succeeded von Bonin as 
war minister, and two years later the ministry of marine was 
also entrusted to him. His proposals of army reorganization 
met with the bitterest opposition, and it was not until after long 
fighting against a hostile majority in the chambers that, w ith 
Bismarck’s aid, he carried the day. Even the Danish campaign 
of 1864 did not wholly convince the country of the necessity 
of his measures, and it required the war with Austria of 1866 to 
convert obstinate opposition into enthusiastic support. After 
tlmt von Roon, from lieing the best-hated man in Prussia, 
became the most popular, and his reforms were ultimately 
copied throughout continental Euru[>e. He was promoted 
general of infantry- at the outbreak of this war, was present 
at the brilliant and decisive victory of Koniggratz, and received 
the Black Eagle at Nikolsburg on the road to Vienna. His 
system, adopted after 1866 by the whole Nortli German Con¬ 
federation, produced its inevitable result in the victorious 
w-ar with France in 1870 71, throughout which von Roon w-as in 
attendance on the German emperor. Tlie fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the army was celebrated at Versailles on the 
19th of January 1871, when the emperor e.xpressed liis grati¬ 
tude for tlie .great services he had rendered. IIc was created 
a count, and m December 1871, having resigned the ministries 
of war and marine, he succeeded Bismarck as president of the 
Prussian ministry. Ill-health compelled him to resign in the 
following year. He w-as promoted to be field - marshal on 
the ist of January 1873. He died .at Berlin on the 23rd of 
February 1879. 

Alter his death his son published the valuable DonkwilrUgheiten 
aus dm Leben des Generalfeldmarschalls Krtegsministers Grafen 
Roon (2 vols., Breslau, 1892), and Kriegsminister von Roon als Redner 
potitiseh und mititdrisch erlduterl (Breslau, 1895). His correspond¬ 
ence with his friend Professor Cl. Perthes, 1864-67, was also pub¬ 
lished at Breslau in 189.1. 

ROORKEE, or Rurki, a town of British India, in the Saharan- 
pur district of the United Provinces, on the Oudh & Rohilkliand 
laihray, 2a m. E. of Saharanpur. Pop. (1901) 17,197. It is 
the headquarters of the workshops of the Ganges canal, and 
also of the Bengal Sappers and Miners. Two heavy- batteries 
of artillery ^ usually stationed in the cantonment. The 
Thomason Civil Engineering College, founded in 1848, was 
transferred from the Public Works to the Education Depart¬ 
ment in 1895 *-”<1 reorgmized. It was instituted in order to 
tr^ natives in engineering, and students originally received 
stipends. After 1875 the emoluments were limited, became 
in the nature of scMarships, but the education of otl students 
remained practically free till 1896, when fees b?gan to be 
charged. The college works in co-operation with the workshops 
and foundry of the canal, and also trains in surveying, photo- 
grmhy md’other subjects, having chemical, physi«l, electrical 
ana mechanical laboratories and workshops, 
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HOOSEVBIT, IHBODOHl (1858- ), twenty-sixth presi¬ 

dent of the United States, was bom in New York City on 
the aytb of October 1858. The Roosevelt family > has been 
prominent in the life of New York for many.genenations, and is. 
of Dutch origin. Mr Roosevelt’s mother, Martha Bullock, came 
from a family of &otch-lriBh and Huguenot origin equally 
prominent in Georgia. Each family may lay just claims to a 
history of more than ordinary social and political distinction. 
Although born in New York, Mr Roosevelt spent much of 
his boyhood at Oyster Bay. the country home of his father, 
on Long Island Sound, where he began with a distinct purpose, 
unusual among boys of his age, to build up a naturally frail 
physique by rowing and swimming in the waters of Long 
Island Sound, and by riding over the hills and tramping througli 
the woods of Long Island. That his early outdoor life furnished 
a definite training for his after career is indicated by the (act 
tliat when he was about fourteen )'cars of age he went with 
his father on a tour up the Nile as far as Luxor, and on this 
journey he made a collection of ICgyptian birds found in the 
Nile volley, whicli is now in the Smithsonian Museum in 
Washington, D.C. Mr Roosevelt was educated at Harvard 
University, where he graduated in the class of 1880;“ his 
record for scholarship was creditable, and his interest in sports 
and athletics was especially manifest in his skill as a boxer. On 
leaving college he made a short visit to Europe, was elected to 
the London Alpine Club lor climbing the Jungfrau and the 
Matterhorn, and returning to New York studied law for a brief 
period in the Law School of Columbia University and in the 
office of his uncle Robert B. Roosevelt. Determining to enter 
active politics, he gave up his legal studies without qualifying 
for the bar, and in 1881 was elected to the New York legis¬ 
lature as a regular Republican, although in opposition to the 
“ boss ” of the assembly district for which he was a candidate. 
He was re-elected again in 1882 and in 1883, and at the age 
of twenty-four was his party’s candidate (or Speaker of the 
Assembly. In 1884 he was a delegate of the Republican party 
to the convention in Cliicago which nominated James G. Blaine 
for president. In the convention he opposed the nomination 
of Mr Blaine, and in a speech which attracted considerable 

' Class Miirtenszen van Roosevelt (or Rosenvcll) settled in 
New Amsterdam in 1640 ; his son Claas (or Nicholas) in 1700-1 
was a New York alderman of the Leislerian patty; in the next 
lliree generations. Johannes, Cornelius and Jacobus (James) were 
merchants and (in 1748-67, 1785-1801 and I7y7-s«i and 1809, 
respectively) aldermen of New York; in the third generation the 
family liecame allied with the Schuylers. Isaac Roosevelt was a 
member of the Provincial Congress in 1775-77 and of the state 
Senate in 1777-86 and in 1788-93; m the state Assembly 
were James Roose>'clt Cornelius C. Roosevelt (1803), 

James I. Roosevelt, jun. (1835-40), and Chnton Roosevelt {1837- 
40). James 1 . Roo^clt, inn. (1795-1875), was a Democratic 
member of the national House of Representatives in i84l-‘43, 
and a justice of the state Supreme Court in 1851-59. Nicholas 
J. Roosevelt (1767-1854), with John Stevens, Robert R. Living¬ 
stone and Robert Fulton, was promineiit in the development of 
steam navigation. His brother, Cornelius van Schaik Roosevelt 
(1794-1871), was a founder of the Chemical National Bank of Now 
York, and the grandfather of the president. The president’s uncle, 
Robert Barnwdl Roosevelt (1829-1906), was a New York lawyer, 
New York state fish commissioner in 1866-68, a member of the 
Committee of Seventy whieli exposed the corrilption of Tammany 
in New York City, a Democratic member of tnc national Houw 
of Rmresentatives in 1871-73. U. 3 , minister to tte Netherlands 
in 1888, and author of works on, American game birds and fish. 
R. B. Roosevelt’s brother, the president's father, Theodore Roosevelt 
(1831-1878), was a glass importer, prbnfiiteht fn cifv'chjirftfes, Sh 
organUer Of the Union Leugue Clob, and the ftmiider 0 » the C^tho- 
paedic Hospital. A cousin, James Henry RoOseveh (tSoo-tafiX), 
was founder of the Roosevelt Hospital fa New York City. The 
president’s mother, Martha Bullock, was of an bW Georgia family 
of SeOtch-Irish and Hugueaot eirtractioh; hiif kr&hdlStlrer 
Archibald BnUock (1730-1777!);. fimt preSideirt (1776-77) Of 
Ceotvia; and her brother, jamek' Dunwoody Bnlladi, often oom- 
pared by Theodore Roosevelt to Coh^ NewcoTsa, was 'ifi lb* 
Cenfedbrate navy, and equipped in England vessels (inedudinR the 
“'Aldbaina'') as Confederate ciuhmrk. 

* In the same ye«r b* MfarHM Altee HbHwdritf Lee ol Bhrtbn. 
who died in 1884 lesviag oae deuAtec. Later (fai t886) he married 
Mth Kermit Carpw cd New York City, and by this marriage had 
four SOBS and one daughter. 
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attention (or its vigour and courage advocated the nottnnation 
of Senator Geoige F. Edmunds. After Mr Blue’s nomina¬ 
tion, however, he supported him in the campaign as the chosen 
cMdidate of the party, in spite of the fact that an important 
wing of the Republican party “ bolted " the nomination and 
espoused the candidacy of Grover Qeveland, who was elected 
president. In 1884, partly because his political life seemed at 
least (or the immediate present to be at an end, partly on account 
of the freedom and activity of out-of-door life, he bought two 
cattle ranches near Medora on the Little Missouri river in 
North Dakota, where he lived for two years, becoming inti¬ 
mately associated with the life and spirit of the western portion 
of the United States. 

In j886 he was the Republican candidate for mayor of New 
York City, but was defeated by Abram F. Hewitt, the Tammany 
candidate, and received a smaller vote than Henry George, 
liie candidate of the United Labor party. Mr Roosevelt, 
however, received a larger proportion of the total vote cast 
than any mayoralty candidate of the Republican parly had 
previously received in New \ ork City. In April 1889, on the 
accession to the presidency of Benjamin Harrison, Mr Roose¬ 
velt, then closely identified with the work of Civil Service 
reform, was appointed a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. In this ofifice, until then one of minor 
importance, he served for s'ix years. He made it not only 
nationally prominent, but instrumental in shaping the course 
of legislative and executive •action by introducing into the 
work'Of the Commission an entirelj' new spirit and new methods. 
The annual reports, of which he was the chief author, became 
controversial pamphlets ; he published bold replies to criticisms 
upon the work of the Commission; he explained its purposes 
to newspaper correspondents ; when Congress refused to appro¬ 
priate the amount which he believed essential for the work, 
he made the necessary economies by abandoning examinations 
of candidates for the Civil Service in those districts whose 
representatives in Congress had voted to reduce the appropria¬ 
tion, thus very shrewdly bringing their adverse vote into dis¬ 
favour among their own constituents; and during the six 
years of his commissionership more than twenty thousand 
positions for government employes were taken out of the 
realm of merely political appointment and added to the classified 
Service to be obtained and retained for merit only. In 1895 
he resigned from the Civil Service Commission and became 
President of the Board of Police Commissioners for the City of 
New York. After a strenuous two years in this office, he was 
appointed by lYcsidcnt McKinley in 1897 Assistant-Secretary 
of the Navy. He was certain that war with Spain was in¬ 
evitable, and he did much to prepare the navy for hostilities, 
frarmng an important personnel bill, collecting ammuhitioii, 
■getting large appropriations for powder and ammunition used 
m improving the marksmanship of the navy by gunnery practice, 
buyitk trdhsports and securing the distribution of ships and 
supplies (especially, in the Pacific) in such a way tliat,.wli«i 
hostilities Were declared, American naval victories woii )3 Ifo 
assured. He urged upon the adlrtinistratidu the Wd piSicy of 
protesting against the sailing of Cervera’s fleet, on the grourtfi 
that it woUId be regarded as a warlike ni^uje nojt *)gii(iiit 
the Ciiban revolutionaries, who h^ no navy, 6ut against , tfte 
United States; and he advised that, if'Ccrvera sail^, an /tlheri- 
can si^iiadron be sent to meet him and to.prewnt 'hjs approach 
to AmCTiea. ^ At the outbreak o{ the w^ with Spaj^ he r^i^ed 
Tfom the Ndyy Cqiartment and rai^ the .wst, volunteer 
.n^'ment of cavalryj populajjl); knpwn^^ the,"Rbu^ Riders,” 
hccauK ‘many of jts were, Westqm cowboys ani) 

raitthmen e^ert in thc.handpng of p’e rouA and oftim un; 
broken horses^ of to Westerh frontier. |rSe regiiprat also 
toMM Ply dubihen and^piemt^ 

York'pSice, f^^ possesMU^ soin« .,sa^i 

quwincatlM fojr to iregk in vnw, ^ Mr jfoqsevdt, Ifcapsl 
to colbi%y of the figiment, ^emng t^ take to nM bt 
IwiiteiufotTcblopel trader hn Tiitirote ffjaul Dr iebnar4wfi^.,a 
who, while a surgeon in the United States army) batf senaM 
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in action with gallantry and skill against the Indians. On the 
promotion of Colonel Wood to the command of the brigade, 
Mr Koosevclt became colonel of the regiment, which took an 
(Specially prominent part in the storming of San Juan Hill. 
In this battle Colonel Roosevelt became the ranking officer and. 
abandoning his horse, led the charge up the hill on foot under 
severe fire at the head ol his troop.s. This charge, in which 
many of the “ Rough Riders ” were killed or wounded, drove 
the .Spaniards from the trenches and opened the way to the 
surrendci of Santiago. At the conclusion of the war, while 
the troofis were still in camp in the South, Mr Roosevelt joined 
in a “ round robin ” of protest against the mismanagement 
in the War Department, which had resulted in widespread 
suffering among the troops from wretched fcjod and bad sanitary 
arrangements. This “ round robin ” created a sensation which 
aroused public opinion and was instrumental in bringing about 
some dcsi'-able reforms in the War Department. 

When his regiment was mustered out of service in Septemljcr 
i8()8. Mr Roosevelt was nominated by the Republican party 
for the go\emorship of New York State and was elected in 
November by a substantial plurality. He was governor lor 
two years. He reformed the administration of the state canals, 
making the Canal Commission nun-|iartisan ; he introduced 
the merit system into many of the subordinate offices of the 
state ; and he vigorously urged the passage of and signed 
the Ford Franchise Act (1899), taxing corporation franchises. 
In various contests, in which he was almost uniformly victorious, 
he howed himself to be independent of “ boss ” control. In 
1900, although he wished to serve another term as governor 
in order to complete and establish certain policies with n the 
state, he was nominated for the vice-presidency of the United 
States on the ticket with President McKinley by the Republican 
National (.'onvention in I'hiladelphia in spite of his protest. 
It was vcr\ commonly believed at the time that this nomination 
for the vice-prcsidenc)’ was participated in and heartily approved 
of In- the machitic politicians or “ bosses ” of the Stale of New 
\'ork in their belief that it would result in his elimination from 
active political life. The office of vice-president of the United 
States had so far in the history of the country been almost 
purely a perfunctory one. and has rarely, if ever, led to political 
promotion. The vice-president is ex officio president of the 
Senate, but has little voice or part in shaping either legislation 
or the affairs of the partj'. Mr Roosevelt never, however, 
preside i over the deliberations of the Senate, because before 
the session following his inauguration convened he had ceased 
to be \ ire-president. 

Upon the assassination of McKinley, on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember i()oi, he succeeded to the presidency. No previous 
president had entered the office at so early an age as 
forty-three. It was his frankly expressed wish to be nominated 
and elected president in 1904. and he was nominated unani¬ 
mously by the Republican National Convention at Chicago, 
and was elected in November of that year by the largest 
popular majority ever given to any candidate in any presi¬ 
dential election. He received 7,623,486 popular votes and 
336 electoral votes to 5,077,971 popular votes and 140 electoral 
votes cast for Judge Alton B. Parker, the nominee of the 
Democratic party, immediately after his election he publicly 
declared that he would not accept the nomination for the 
presidency in 1908, and he adhered to that pledge in spite 
of great popular pressure brought to bear upon him to 
.accept the nomination of the party for another term. The 
nomination and election of President Taft, who had been 
a member of Mr Roosevelt’s cabinet, was very largely due 
to the latter’s great influence in the party. On March 23rd, 
two weeks after he ceased to be presicient, Mr Roosevelt 
sailed for Africa, to carry out a long-cherish^ plan of con¬ 
ducting an expedition for the purpose of making a scientific 
collection of the fauna and flora of the tropical regions of tlmt 
continent. Expert naturalists accompanied the party, which 
did not emerge from the wilderness until the mMdle of the 
.yjollowing March, bringing with it a collection which scientists 


pronounce of unusual value for students of natural history. 
Most of the specimens were sent to the National Museum of 
the Smith^nion Institution at Washington. The experiences 
of his African journey were recorded by Mr Roosevelt in a 
volume entitled African Game Trails; The Wanderings of an 
American Hunter Naturalist. The spring and early summer 
of 1910 were spent by Mr Roosevelt in travelling through 
ERypf; the continent of Europe, and England, in acceptance 
of invitations which he had received to make various public 
speeches in these countries. Honorary academic degrees 
were conferred upon him by the universities of Cairo, Christiania, 
Berlin, Cambridge and Oxford, and he was given both popular 
and official ovations of almost royal distinctwn—ovations which 
were repeated by his own countrymen on his return to America. 

It may be said without exaggeration that no American 
public man in the history of the country has achieved such 
extraordinary popularity during his lifetime as Mr Roosevelt 
had attained at fifty years of age, both at home and abroad. 
Great popularity necessarily brings with it bitter enmity and 
genuine criticism. To understand clearly hi.s career as a public 
man, and to appreciate the forces at work which caused both 
the popularity and the enmity, two facts must be kept dis¬ 
tinctly in mind ; first, that at twenty-two years of age he 
deliberately decided'to make politics his life-work at a time 
when in the United States the word “ politics ” had 
a sinister sound in the ears of almost all of the so-called 
cultivated classes; and secondly, that in making this deliberate 
choice he recognir-ed that the government of the United Stales 
is primarily a party government. He therefore allied himself 
with the Republican party, to which by tradition, by family 
association, and by political principles he was naturally drawn. 

In the history of the United States the politician has been 
too often the man who, in connexion with some other trade 
or profession, has taken up politics as a tool to carve out 
some personal ambition or manufacture a financial profit. 
Mr Roosevelt from the beginning apparently believed with 
the lexicographers that politics is the science and practice 
of government. He has himself told the story of an early 
experience that illustrates his point of view. When in 1881 
he decided to join the Republican Association of his assembly 
district in New York City, members of his family were shockeil. 
“ You will find at the meetings,” they said, “ nobody but 
grooms, liquor dealers and low politicians.” “ Well,” said 
Mr Roosevelt in reply, if that is so, they belong to the 
governing class, and you do not. 1 mean if I can to be one of 
the governing class.” He forthwith became an active member 
of the political organization of his district. He also early 
determined to work with his party as being the only way in 
which a legislator ran work. A free lance, an independent, 
a journalist, or a preacher, without definite political affiliations, 
may create public opinion, but a legislator or an administrator 
must belong to a party. Mr Roosevelt was severely criticized 
by many “ independent Republicans ” for having supported 
the presidential candidacy of James G. Blaine in 1884, when 
he had vigorously opposed his nomination in the convention on 
moral grounds. The reply to this criticism is that Mr Blaine 
was the choice of the majority of the party, and that while 
Mr Roosevelt felt free to fight within the party vigorously 
for reform, he did not feel that the nomination justified a 
schism like that which occurred in the Democratic party over 
the free silver issue in 1896—8 schism which remained after¬ 
wards a hopeless weakness in that party. His position in the 
Blaine campaign, his attitude in tariff discussions and legisla¬ 
tion, his relations with United States senators, congressional 
rraresentatives, and other party leadeis, his methods in making 
official appointments, were entirely consistoit with his con¬ 
stantly reiterated conviction that m politics permutent good 
is achieved not by guerilla warfare, but by working through 
and within the party. He was so often accused by political 
purists for associating politically with men of discredited 
reputation that his own pictun^ue statement of bis con¬ 
version to a belief that in legislative or administrative politics 
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■one must work with all sorts and conditions of men is 
illuminating. This statement is related by his intimate friend 
Jacob A. Riis,* to whom Mr Roosevelt mailc it in commenting 
upon his first political success in the New York legislature. 

" I suppose that my head was swelled. It would not be strange 
if it was. 1 stood out for my own opinion alone. I took the 
treat ' mugwump' stand—my own conscience, my own judgment 
were to decide in all things. 1 would listen to no argument, no 
advice. I took the isolated peak on every issue, and my associates 
left me. When 1 looked aroiinil, lielore the session was well under 
way, I found mvself alone. 1 was absolutely deserted. The jKople 
didn't understand. The men from Erie, from Suffolk, from any¬ 
where, would not work mth me. ' He won’t listen to anybody,’ 
they said, and I would not. My isolated peak had become a 
valfey ; every bit of inliucnce I had was gone. The things I wanted 
to do I was powerless to accomplish. I looked the ground over, 
and made up my mind that there were several other excellent people 
I here, with honest opinions of the right, even though they differed 
from me. 1 turned in to help them, and they turned to and gave 
me a hand. And so we were able to get things done. We did not 
•agree in all things, but we did in some, and those we pulled at 
Ingethcr. That was my first lesson in real politics. It is just this : 
It you are cast on a desert island with only a screw-driver, a hatchet 
and a chi.sel to make a boat with. why. go make the best one you can. 
It would he better if you had a siiw, but you haven’t. So with 
men. Hwe is my friend in Congress who is a good man, a strung 
man, bill cannot be made to believe in some things in which 1 trust. 
It IS too had that he doesn’t look at it as I do, but he diies not, and 
we have to work together as we can. There is a point, of course, 
where a man must take the isolated peak and break with all his 
associates for clc.-ir principle; but until that time comes he must 
work, if he would Iw of use, with men as they are. As long as the 
good in them overbalances the evil, let him work with them for 
Hie l>est that can he obtained." 

In his successive offices Mr Roosevelt not merely exerted a 
strong influence upon the immediate community, who.sr official 
representative he was at the time being, but by rca.son both of 
his forceful personality and of the often unconventional, although 
iilwuy.s effective, methods of work which he em|>loyed he 
achieved a national prominence out of ordinary proportion 
to the importance of his official position. His record in the 
Assembly was such that his party nominated him for the 
mayoralty of the city of New York when he was absent on his 
ranch in Dakota. Although defeated in the mayoralty election, 
his work on behalf of the merit system, as opposed to the spoils 
system of politics, was such that he was made a Civil Service 
commissioner—probably the last office a politician would wish 
to hold who desired further promotion, for the conflict which a 
Civil Service commissioner must have with members of Congress 
and other party leaders on questions of patronage is usually, or, 
at any rate, has been in the past history of American politics, 
inevitably detrimental to further official advancement. He 
was taken from the Federal service in VVotthington to New 
York City by a reform mayor and put in charge of the police, 
because he had shown both physical and moral courage in 
fighting corruption of all sorts; and the New York police force 
at that time was thoroughly tainted with corruption, not in its 
rank and file, but among its superior officers, who used the power 
in their hands to extort money bribes chiefly from .saloon¬ 
keepers, liquor-dealers, gamblers and prostitutes. As police 
commissioner Mr Roosevelt brought to hts side every honest man 
on the force. By personal detective work, that is, by visiting 
police stations at unexpected times and by making the rounds at 
night of disorderly places which were suspected of violating the 
law, he not only displayed personal coura^ in positions of some 
danger, but aroused public (minion. The very sensation created 
by the novelty of his methoiis set standards and started reforms 
which have greatly improved the morale of the entire force. 
The hopelessly vicious policemen hated him, but no man ever had 
a stronger personal hold upon the great body of the honest officers 
—a hold which existed long after he left the police department, 
and was frequently expressed by members of the force as he 
pAssed through the city streets. When he bcctune assistant 
secretary of Ae navy, bu work was not so publicly conspicuoas, 

' In a volume entitled RooutiU the Citizen, which, while it is 
Irankly written as the enthusiastic tribute of a personal admirer; 
may be relied upon for accuracy in its statement of histcrieal or 
biographical facts. 


but in this office he gained an experience which was of great value 
in his administration of naval affairs during bis presidency. It 
is doubtful if, without the c.xpericnce of this secretaryship, he 
could have successfully originated and carried out the plan of 
sending the United States navy around the world in 1907. He 
went to the Spanish War us a volunteer against the urgent 
wishes of his political advisers, and in spite of the protests of 
some of his best and most intimate friends. The conditions in 
Cuba had long convinced him that war with Spain was inevit¬ 
able, and that, for humane reasons alone, it was both right and 
neccssarj’ to drive the Spanish power out from the Carribean 
Sea. Having urged this view upon the country, when war was 
declared he felt that it would be inconsistent for him not to 
share personally in the perils of a conflict which he believed 
to be a just one, and which he had done as mucli as he could to 
bring about. His record in the war for efticicncy and personal 
galhmtry no doubt contributed largely to his nomination and 
election as governor of the .state of New York; but he attained 
the governorship not on this ground alone. There are many 
instances in American politics of nominations made .solely on a 
war record which have led to hopeless defeat in election. His 
work in the governorship brought him still more into prominence 
as a national leader. His uncompromising antagonism' to 
political blackmail and bribery, and his determination to pursue 
the right, as he saw the right, only in a common-sense fashion, 
made hitter enemies on the one hand among the corrupt 
politicians, and, on the other hand, among theoretical reformers, 
and discussions raged in the newspapers about his executive 
acts, his speeches, and his official messages much as they raged 
during his seven years in the White House. If he had" never 
reached the presidency he would probably have been a figure long 
remembere(l in American political life. But it was his course 
in the presidency that gave him his international reputation, 
and it is as President Roosevelt that future historians of 
American political life must chiefly discuss him. 

Mr Roosevelt entered the presidency definitely committed 
to two principles which profoundly affected his course as chief 
executive of the United Slates. He had a well wrought-uut 
belief in centralized authority in government and a passionate 
hatred of political and commercial corruption. He believed 
the United States to be a unified republic, a sovereign nation, 
and not a federation of independent states united only lor 
mutual benefit and protection. He not only hated corruption 
per se, but he clearly saw that as efficiency has a greater 
power for good, so corruption has a greater power for 
evil in a strongly centralized government. He understood that 
political materialism, selfishness and corruption in federal 
administration afford the strMigest possible argument for those 
who advocate strengthening the independent power of the 
separate states at the expense of nationalism. At the very 
outset of his administration he therefore set hknself to work, not 
only to improve the personnel of the government service, but by 
exhortations in his messages and public speeches to arouse a 
sense of civic responsibility both among office-holders and among 
all the citizens. His official messages to Congress, probably 
more frequent, certainly much longer than those of any of his 
predecessors, were quite as often treatises on the moral principles 
of government as they were recommendations of specific legis¬ 
lative or administrative policies. The effect of his exhortations, 
as well as of his personal character and public acts, upon the 
standards and ^irit of official life in the United States, was a 
pronounced one in attracting to the federal service a group of 
men who took up their work of public office with the SMne spirit 
of enthusiasm and self-sacrinoe that actuates the military 
voluntwr in time of war. No American president has done se 
much to discredit and destroy the old Jacksonian thbory of 
party government Uiat " to the victors belong the spoils,” and 
to create confidence in the practical success as well as the moral 
desirability of a system of appointments to office whmh rests 
upon efficiency and merit only. Mr Roosevelt not only aftapked 
dishmesty in public affairs but in private business as well, 
asserting that “malefactors of great wealth” endeavour 
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control legislation so as to increase the profits of monopolies or 
“ trusts,” and that to prevent such control it is necessary to 
extend the powers of the federal government. In carrying out 
this policy of government regulation and supervision of cor¬ 
porations he became involved in a great struggle with the 
powerful financial interests whose profits were threatened, and 
with those legislators who sincerely believed that government 
should solely concern itself with protecting life and property, 
and should leave questions of individual and social relations 
in tnide and finance to be settled by the operation of so-called 
natural economic laws. In the struggle, although he wa.s 
bitterly accused of violating the written constitution, of arrest¬ 
ing and de.stroying business prosperity and of attempting a 
radieal departure from the accepted social s)’stem of the 
country, he was remarkably successful. By his speeches and 
messages, and by his frank use of one of the greatest of modem 
social engines—the newspaper press—he created a public 
opinion which heartily supported him. Under his effective 
influence laws were framed which were not merely in them- 
seb-es measures of stringent regulation of business and the 
accumulation of wealth, but which established precedents, that 
as time goes on will inevitably make the doctrine of federal 
control permanent and of wider application. The struggle 
against some of the most powerful- financial and political 
influences of the time not unnaturally gave rise to the idea that 
his work as president was destructive—perhaps the necessarily 
deslructivc work of the reformer—but not essentially con- 
strurti\-e. Even those friendly to him sometimes felt it 
necessary to defend his political course by saying that he was 
compelled to ra/e the old buildings and prepare the ground on 
which his successors might build new and better structures. A 
brief consideration of some of the constructive achievements 
of his administration will show that the “ destmetive " theory 
of his political activities is not sustained by the facts. 

Ciiiil i/ircita Reform .—Some rcXereace has already been made 
Id the (act that in every ofTiU- which Mr Roosevelt heldlie constantly 
dwelt upon the truism, often forgotten or ignored, that no govern¬ 
ment can accomptisU any jiornianent good unli-ss its .-idministrativc 
.mJ Ir-nsUvtive oflicers arc chosen and maintained tor merit only. 
As assemlily man, as policeeonumssioner, as naval secretary and as 
president, lie advocated this fundamental doctrine. When i'edcral 
C ivil Service cotmiussioner he did more than anj other single public 
ni.-Di in the Ihiiteil States has had either tint ability or the oppor¬ 
tunity to do, to promote the doctrine ol service (or merit only out 
ol the realm of theory into the realm of governmental practice. 
While he was critieixed l>y the friends of Civil Service Reform for 
not going far ciioiigli during Ins presidency to protect the encroach¬ 
ments of those who desire to linvv the ofTicos distributed as political 
rewards or for {mrtisan ends, such spcciiic acts ns Ins transference 
to the classitied service of all fourth-class postmasters cast of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio nvers, Ins insistence upon a 
thorough investigation of the scandals in the l’o.st Oflice department, 
and Ills order forbidding federal employes to use their offices for 
political purposes in the campaign of ipo8 are typical ol his vigorous 
support of the merit system, 

(.otnervalion of Nutionul Resources .—If Mr Roosevelt did not 
invent tins term he literally created as well as led the movement 
which made Conservation in iqio the foremost )X>litical and 
social question in the United States. The old theory was that the 
general prosperity of the country depends upon the development 
ol Its natural resources—;a development which cun l>est be achieved 
by private capital, acting under the natural incentive of financial 
prohts. llpon this theory public laud was either given away or 
sold for a trifle bv the natian to individual holders. Wlule it is 
-true that tlie bnilding of railways, the opening of mines, the growth 
of the lumbar industry aud the settlement of frontier lauds by 
-hardy pioneers was rapidly promoted by this policy, it also resulted 
naturally in the accumulation of great wraith in the hands of a 
comparatively few men who wers contridltng lumber, coal, oit and 
railway transportation in a way that was believed to be a roenaoe 
to the .public welfue. Not was the concenttation of wealth thc 
uiily danger of this policy; it led to the destruction of forests, 
flic exhaustion of farming soils and the wasteful mining of coat 
and minerals, since the desire for quick pcofits, even when they 
rntait risk to ptrsnanenoy of capital, is always a powerful human 
motive. Mr Roosevelt not only framed legislation to regulate this 
concentration of wealth and to preserve forests, water power, 
mines and arable soli, but organised departments in his administra¬ 
tion for carrying his iegtslatioa info effect (see laniGAiioK't Untied 
j^ier). His official acts and the influeoce of his speeches and 


messages led to the adoption by both citizens and government of a 
new theory regarding natural rc-sources. It is that the government 
acting for the people, who are the real owners of all public properly 
shall permanently retain the fee in public lands, leaving &eir pro¬ 
ducts to be developed by private capital under leases whicli ate 
limited in their duration and which give the government complete 
power to regulate the industrial operations of the lessees, 

Oovernmeni Regulation of Corporation !,.—The growth of the cor¬ 
poration as an industrial machine had iti recent years been very 
rapid in the United States. The industrial aud financial corpora¬ 
tions had grown so powerful as to venture to contend for the first 
place with the authority ol the government itself. As Mr Roose¬ 
velt often pointed out, no nation will live long in which the authority 
of government—especially in a democracy—is supplanted hy the 
private interest oi a real money power. Rarly in his political 
career. Mr Roosevelt foresaw tliis conflict, and as president he 
aroused public opinion so that the people understood it. and throw 
his effective influence into the framing of legislation under which 
the l-'edcral government is now successfully combating llic illegal 
acts of the powerful trusts. He established the Federal Itepartinent 
of Commerce and babor, the secretary of which has a seal in the 
cabinet, and in which there exists a bureau of corporations possessing 
tliu specific function of inspecting and supervising interstate cor¬ 
porations—an entirely new feature in American government. 
He strengthened the interstate commission for the regulation 
of railroads, inaugurated successful suits against monopolies-- 
notably the Standard Oil Company and the so-called Sugar Trust, 
—and achieved thstinct, practical results in lavoiir oi a system ot 
" industr-al democracy wliere all men shall have equal rights 
under the law and where there shall be no privileged interests exeni|)t 
from the operation of the law. Both Ins friends and his enemiis 
agree that he did more than any other public man to elfect these 
changed relations of government and industry. There is, however, 
a violent disagreement regarding the desiraViility and the results 
of Ills course. His critics assert that he simply interrupted the 
orderly course of biisiae.ss, inspired panic aud dangerously arresti-d 
prosperity. Mr Roosevelt and his supporters wore convinced 
that his policy was necessary to save the country from the social 
and political dangers of plutocracy, and that in establishing a definite 
system of government regulation not only were popular rights 
preserved and justice promoted but industrialism and finance 
were placed upon a basis of regularity and honesty that paved 
the way for an era of general prosperity in the llnited Slates, un¬ 
hampered by feverisli speculation and slirewd scheming, such as the 
country had so far iii its histotw been unable to enjoy. 

The Army and Savy .—Mr Roosevelt was a pronounced advocalt- 
o£ international jwace but also an advocate of law and order. He 
believed that international controversies would ultimately be settled 
by judicial procedure, and In the Russo-Japanese War and the 
establishment of the Hague Court he took an active part iii pro- 
motiw the judicial settlement of disputes between nations. For 
his efforts leading to the settlement of the Russo-Japanese War he 
rcceived the Nobel Peace Prize, and in May igio he delivered an 
address on " International Peace " before the Nobel committee in 
Christiania. But, with this advocacy oi international peace, bo 
also advocated the maintenance by the United States of an efficient 
and thoroughly equipped army and navy. To some of his critics 
these two positions seem inconsistent. Mr Roosevelt argued not 
only that they wore consistent but that the one logically followed 
tho otlier. In his Nobel address he said -. ” In any community 
of any size the authoiity of the courts rests upon actual potential 
force; on the existence of a police or on the knowledge that the 
able-bodied men of the countrj’ are both n-ady and wilHng to see 
that the decrees of judicial and legislative bodies are put into efioct; *’ 
and he expressed the opinion that until a recognised international 
supreme court was firmly estoblishcd, every nation must be prepared 
to defend itself, and when it was established all the nations must 
be prepared to maintain its decrees against any recalcitrant nation. 
On this ground during his presideBtiaT administration Mr Roosevelt 
was deeply ccmcecned in many measures (or imprtwing the admini¬ 
strative sidu of the W'ar rfopartment and educating, training and 
strengthening the army. Although he himself served in the army 
during the SpanlshWar his special interest was In the nav}', springing 
probably fnnn his relationship with the navy daring his brief term 
as assistant secretory. The sncceasiul and dramatic voyage ol 
tlie Ainericaa fleet around the work!, undertaken in spite of pre¬ 
dictions of disaster made by naval experts in Europe and the Umted 
States, was conceived and inspired by him. and this single feat 
would alone justify the statement that no American pubhe man 
had done so zmichi since the Qvil Wv as he to .strengthen- tlie 
physical power and the moral character of the United States navy. 

The Panama Canal .—Tho greatest, single material achievement 
of Mr Roosevelt’s presidency wat the taking over by the United 
States of the project -to build a Panama Canals The ^djeot itself 
is neatly four oeotnrics old; (or a ccalury Qreat Brutaia and 
the United States had been sometimes in friendly, sometime.<i 
in acrimonious dfopute as to how this was to be accomplfihcd: 
the Eroneb undertook the work and fsdlcd. Mr RooseveU 
recognized the new ropubhc oi Panama, and obtained from it for 
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tkc Umted States, in return for a conuncrdal and military pro- 
tectiun advantageous to I’anama, the right to build a canal and 
control it in perpetuitj-. His critics said that his course in tiiis 
matter was uncunstitutiunai, altliough the question of constitution¬ 
ality has never bi-en raised before any national or international 
tribunal. The fact remains that the construction of the Panama 
Canal was undertaken to the practical satisfaction of the civilized 
world. Hut for Mr Roosevelt’s vigorous ofheial action and his 
characteristic abilily to inspire associates with enthusiasm the 
canal would still be a subject of diplomatic discussion instead of 
a physical actualiih-. 

Cnhnial Policy .'—Strictly speaking, the I’nited Stati*s has no 
colonial policy, lor the Philippine islands and I'orto Rico can scarcely 
be calleil colonies. It has, however, a policy ol territorial expansion. 
Although this policy was entered upon at the conclusion of the 
Spanish War under the presidency of Mr McKinley it has been very 
largely shaped by Mr Roosevelt. He determined that Cuba should 
not be taken over by the United States, as all Europe exjicTted 
it would be, and an influential section of his own jiarty hoped it 
would be, but should be given every opportunity to govern 
itsclt as an independent republic ; by assuming supervision of the 
fiuanci-s of San Itoraingo, he put an end to controversies in that 
unstable republic, which threatened to disturb the poime of Eurojie ; 
and he personallv inspired the body of administrative oflicials in 
the Philippines, in Porto Rico and (during American occupancy) 
in Cuba, who for efficiency and unselfish devotion to duty comjrarc 
lavourablv with any similar body in the world. In numerous 
speeches and addresws he expressed his belief in a strong colonial 
government, but a government administered lor the benefit ol the 
peojile under its control and not lor the profit ol the people at home 
In this respect, for the seven years of his administration at Washing¬ 
ton, he developed a policy of statesmanship quite new in the htstorj- 
of the United States. 

No account of Mr Roosevelt’s career i.s complete without 
u reference, to his literary work, which has been somewhat 
overshadowed by his reputation as a man of public affairs. 
He was all his life an omnivorous reader of the best 
books in very varied fields of literature, and he developed to 
an unusual degree the faculty of digesting and remembering 
what he has read. His history of tlic War of i8iz between the 
United States and Great Britain, written when he was twenty- 
four years old, is still the standard history of that conflict, 
and his H’iM«««g o] the West is probably the best work which 
has been written on American frontier life nf the 19th century, 
a life that developed certain fundamental and distinctive Ameri¬ 
can social and political traits. His Afriean Game Trails, the 
record of his scientific hunting expedition in Africa in 1909-10, 
is much more than a narrative of adventures on a wild 
continent. It is a study of social and ethnological conditmns, 
and contains many passages of literary charm, describing bird 
’life, animal life and natural scenery. An appendix tlmt 
gives some account of (he “ Pigskin Library ” which he carried 
with him for daily reading in the heart of Africa is a surprising 
exposition of the wide range of his reading. As a public speaker. 
his style was incisive, forceful and often eloquent, although 
he made no effort to practise oratory as an art. 'Ilte volume 
of his African and European addresses, published in the autumn 
of 19M, not only presents an epitome of his political philosophy, 
but discloses the wide range of his interest in life and the 
metltods by which he had striven to bring public opinion to 
his point of view. 

Personally of gnat ^Sicid and mental vigour, his work 
was done at fa^h pressure and he had the faculty of inspiring 
his oaUeagues or his subordinates with his own entiaisiasm for 
doing things. The vohnne his letters and his writings in 
boob, artides for the press and speeches and ofljoial messages, 
is enormous, and yet this work was done in the midst of the 
executive labours of a long political career. Besides being 
famous as a htmter of big game, he was a skilful hprseman and 
a good tennis player. Regular physical exercise in the open 
air contributed much to bis abounding vitahty. A man of 
decisive action when bis mind was made op on any given 
auesUon, his very decisiveness sometimes gave the impression 
that his judgments were hasty. On the contrary, few .men 
were more deliberate in considering all sides of an important 
pr^lem. His long experience, his wide readir^ said bis 
thorough knowledge pf all sorts and conditions of men, enabled 
him to!^ qiMckty at a time of crisis, but his important speeches, 


or a course of political action that might be far-reaching in its 
effect, were not cast into their final form without careful con¬ 
sultation with the best advisers he could obtain. The first form 
of his written speeches was always painstakingly edited and 
revised, and not infrequently entirely rewritten. He espresrecl 
his own judgment of his success as a public man by saying 
that it was not due to any special gifts or genius, but to the fact 
that by patience and laborious persistence he had developed 
ordinary qualities to a more than ordinary degree. (L. F. A ) 

The following is a list of his principal works -—Jlu NavalOpcra- 
iians of the War hetweeii Greut Britain and the United 
iSij (1882), written to correct the history of James ; Thomas Hart 
Benlan (1887) and Gnuvernenr Morris (i888),l>oth in the American 
Statesmen Series; New Yorh City (i8yi ; revised 1895) in tile 
Historic Towns Sovies ; Hero Tales, Irom American History (tSosI 
with H. C. Lodge ; p/ the West (4 vols.. 1889-96I ; apart 

of the sixth volume of the History of the Koval Navy of England 
(1898) by W. L. Ctowes ; The Koitgh Ktders (1899) ; Oliver Crom¬ 
well (1901) : the following works on limiting and natural history. 
Hunting Trips of a Kanchman (188O), Ranch Rife and Hunting 
Trail (1888), The Wilderness Hunter (i89,j). Big Game Hunting in 
the Rockies and on the Plains (1899 ; a rcpublication of Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman and The Wilderness Hunter), The Deer Pamily 
(190Z), with other authors, and Afriean Game Trails (1910) ; and 
the cssaj's, American Ideal.', (2 vols.. 1S97) and The Strenuous l.ife 
(1900); and Stale Papers and Addresses (1905) and African and 
European Addrcs.<ios(i9ioJ. Several of his works have liccn translated 
into French and German. Uniform etlitioiis were published in igooand 
1904. luirlyin i()oghebccBiuoa''couti:lbntingedltot'’ of thcOnffoos. 

Tlie biographical ski-tches by Jacob A. Riis (New York, 1904), 
F. E. Lcupp (ibid., 1904), G. W. Douglas (ibid., 1907). James Morgan 
(ibid., iqi>7). and Murat Halstead (Akron, Igoz) are personal or 
political eulogies. John Burroughs’s Camping and Tramping with 
Roosevelt (Boston. 1907) is an appreciation of Roosevelt as a 
naturalist. J. W. Bennett, Roosevelt ami the Republic (New York, 
1908), is bittiTly hostile. There is m sketch by F. V. Greciic in 
Roosevelt's American Ideals. 

ROOT, EUHU (1845- ), American lawyer and political 

loader, was bom at Clinton, New York, on the 15th of February 
1845, the son of Oren Root (d. 1885), professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Hamilton College from 1849-81. He graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1864, 'aught at the Rome (N.Y.) Academy 
in 1865, and graduated at the University Law .School, New 
York City, in 1867. .As a corporation lawyer he .soon attained 
high rank and was counsel in many famous cases. Politically, 
he liccanac identified with the reform element of the Republican 
party. He was United States attorney for the Southern 
District of New York (1683-85), and a delegate to the State. 
Constitutional Convention of 1894, acting as chairman of its 
judiciary committee. From August 1899 until February 1904 
he was secretary of war in the cabinets of Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt, and in this position reorganised the army and 
created a general staff, and in general adminisMed his depart¬ 
ment with great ability during a period marked by the Boxer 
uprising in China, whither troops were sent unto General A. R. 
Cmtffce, the insurrection of the Filipinos, the withdrawal of 
the United States troops from Cuba, and the establishment 
of a government for the Philippines under a Ipj^lippine Com¬ 
mission, for which he drew up the “ instltictionB,” in reality 
comprising a constitution, a judicial code and a system of laws. 
In 1903 he was a member of the Alaskan Bounmry Tribunal. 
In July 1905 he rcrcntercd President RoosevhH^s cabinet as 
secretary of state. In the summer of 1906, during a visit to 
the Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro, he Was elected 
its honorary president, and during a tour through the Latin- 
Amerkan republics, brooght about a better understanding 
toween the United States and these republics. In general 
ho idid much to further th^ cause of international peace, and 
he concluded treaties of arbitration with Japan, Gneat Britain, 
franpe, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Switacrland, 
Norwa)[, Sweden^ Denmaric,, Holland and other countries. 
Kpon his fe^puttion from rite c^inet he was elected, in.'Jmutwy 
1909,, as United States senator from New York, In 1910 he 
WAS chief .counsel for the United States. before the Hague 
trihfw^ (or the arbitration of the;long-standing (b^ute loon- 
cemjijg fisheries between his country,and Great .Britain (see 
Newfounoland). He received the degree of LL.D, froea,. 
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Hamilton, 1896; Yale. 1900 ; Columbia, 1004; New York 
University, 1904; Williams, 1905; Prinrelon, 1906; Uni¬ 
versity of Huenos Aires, iyo6 ; I’niversity of San Marcos, 
of Lima, 1906 ; and Harvard, 1907. 

ROOT (late O.E. rot. adopted from Scand., cf. Norw. and 
Swed. rot, Dan. rad ; the true O.E. word was wyrt, plant, repre¬ 
sented in Ger. H'un or ; the ultimate root is the same 

in lioth words, and is seen in Lat. radw), the underground part 
(/f a plant. Tliis is the popular meaning of the word. In its 
botanieal u.se the term is more restricted (see below). The 
\ arious other meanings have all developed from this, its primary, 
Mgiiifieanee. Of these the principal are; the source or origin 
of a condition, state, quality, &c.; the base or embedded part of 
a strueture of the body, surh as a nail, tooth, the hair, &c. ; 
in malhemalies, a number, quantity or dimension which 
produces a given expression when multiplied by itself a 
re(]uisite number of times: and in philology an ultimate 
tlement of language, incapable of further analysis. A par¬ 
ticular extension of the pnm.ary meaning is that which applies 
the word generally to a class of plants, such as the turnip 
or carrot, who.se r<«>t is fleshy, and edible cither by man or 
domestie animals. 
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Fu.. I, —The Dicotyledonous 
Embryoof tlie Pea laid open, 
r. Ihe Iwo flesliy roly- 


The embryo of a typical plant, for imstanec a pea plant 
(fig. i), has an ascending axis which will grow into the shoot, 
and a descending axis or radicle which will grow into the root. 

When the seed germinates, the 
radiele is the first to appear; 
it grows downwards, and its 
primary function is to act as a 
holdfast for the plant; its most 
important function, however, is 
the absorption of water and 
dissolved nutrient substances 
from the soil, and it also fre¬ 
quently serves for storage of food- 
Icdons. or seed-lolies', which stuffs. The root is distinguished 
remain under (rround when from underground shoots by not 

rudicSia? eX'emh^ of llle .and by having 

axis which develops into Its apex (growing point) pro- 
the root; I, the'axis bearing teeted by a cap (root-cap), which 
the younR stalk and leaves p^n be clearlv seen by mak- 

^of:h‘e“cot';dedL“vertical Section 
through the root-tip; the cap 
protects it in its pass^e through the soil. The root also 
generally bears root-hairs, .slender unicellular outgrowths of 
the outer layer, borne in the 
region a little behind the root- 
tip. It is by means of the 
root-hairs especially that the 
root is brought into close rela¬ 
tion with the soil particles and 
absorbs the nutrient materials in 
solution in the water which sur¬ 
rounds these particles. The 
older root-hairs arc continually 
dying off, so that they are borne 
only on a small part of the area 
behind the apex. Branches of 
the root, which repeat the form 
and structure of the main root, 
_ , . , „ , are developed in regular succes- 

pcricycle of the Tap-Koot (acropetal), and owing to the fact 
of Fio'd Faba (longitudinal that they originate in a definite 
section, x s). /, axial position in the interior of the 

of lateral root. ib longitudinal rows and have 

to break through the overlying 
tissue of the parent root (fig. a). True forking of the root 
(dichotomy) ocairs in the Lycopodiaceae <the shoots of srtiich 
also branch dichotomously), but is unknown in the higher 
.Alants. 
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Roots which originate elsewhere than as acropetal out¬ 
growths of a main root arc known as adventitious, and may 



i•■rom Greens I'tgttaNe by petmiskion. 

Fig. 3 a and b. 

Knot-hair in contact with par-| Ultimate root-branclicR. showing 
tides of soil (highly magnified). | position of root>hdirs, 

arise on any part of a plant. They are especially numerous 
on underground stems, such as the under side of rhizomes, 
and also develop from stem nodes under favourable conditions, 
such as moisture and absence of light; a young .shoot or a 
cutting placed in moist soil quickly forms adventitious roots. 
They may also arise from leaves under similar conditions, as, 
for instance, from begonia leaves when planted in soil. 

The forms of roots depend on their shape and mode of branching. 
\tTien the central axis goes deep into the ground in a tapering manner, 
without dividing, a tap-root is produced. This kind of root is some¬ 
times shortened, and becomes swollen by storage of food-stuffs. 
forming the conical root of carrot, or the fusiform or spindle-shaped 
root of radish, or the napiform root of turnip. In ordinary forest 
trees the first root protruded continues to elongate and forms a 
long primary root-axis, whence secondary axes come off. In 
primary plants, especially Monocotyledons, the primary axis soon 
dies and the secondary axes take its place. When tbe'descending 
axis is very short, and at once divides into thin, nearly equal 
fibrils, the root is called fibrous, as in many grasses (fig. 4); vmen 
the fibrils are thick and succulent, the root is fasciculated, as in 
Ranunculus Ficaria, Asphodelus luteus, and Oeuanthc crocata ; when 
some of the fibrils are developed in the form of tubercules, the root 
IS tubercular, as in dahlia (fig. 5); when the fibrils enlarge in certain 



Fio. 4. — Fibrous 
Root of a Grass. 
Numerous fibrils 
coming of! front 
one point. 



Fig. 5.—Root-Tubers of Dahlia variabilis. 
s, the lower portions of the cut stems 
(i nat. site). 


wts only, the root is nodulose, as in Spiraea Filipeudula, or mouili- 
form, as in Pelarifouutm triste, or annulaled, as in Ipecacuanha, 
Some of these so-called roots are formed of a stem and root combined, 
as in Orchis (fig. 6), where the tuber consists of a fleshy swolten 
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root bearing at the apex a stem bud. As in the case of the stem, 
growth in length occurs only for a short distance behind the apex, 
but in long-lived roots increase in diameter 
occurs continually in a similar manner to 
growth in thickness in the stem. 

Roots are usually underground -and colour¬ 
less, but in some cases where they arise from 
the stem they pass for some distance through 
the air before reaching the soil. Such roots 
are called aerial. They are well seen in the 
screw-pine (Pandanus), the Banyan {Ficus 
indica, fig. 7). and many other species of 
Ficus, where they assist in supporting the 
stem and branches. In the mangrove they 
often form the entire support of the stem, 
which has decayed at its lower part. In tree- 
ferns they form a dense coating around, and 
completely concealing, the stem; such is 
also the case in some Dracaenas and palms. 
In Epiphytes, or plants growing in the air, 
attached to the trunks of trees, such as orchids 
of warm climates, the aerial roots produced 
do not reach the soil; they continue always 
aerial and greenish, and they possess stomata. 
Delicate hairs arc often seen on these epi- 
cure7or tuberous pbytal roots, as well as a peculiar spongy 
investment formed by the cells of the epi¬ 
dermis which have lost their succulent con¬ 
tents and are now filled with air. This layer is called the velamen, 
and serves to condense the moisture contained in the air, on which 



Fu;. 6. — Base of 
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Fio. 7.—Ficus indica, the Banyan tree, sending out numerous 
aerial roots, which reach the soil, and prop the branches. 


the plant is dependent for its water-supply. The aerial roots of the 
ivy are not the nutritive roots of the plant, but are only intended 
lor mechanical support. The climbing roots of many orchids, aroids 
and epiphytic ferns branch and form places of lodgment for humus 
into which absorbent branches of the climbing roots penetrate. 
Some leafiess epiphytic orchids, such as sprcies of A ngraeeum, depend 
entirely upon their aerial roots for nourishment; the roots, which 
are green, perform the Inactions both of leaves and roots, A 
respiratory or aerating function is performed by roots of certain 
mangroves growing in swampy soil or water and sending vertical 
roots up into the air which are provided with aerating passages by 
which the root system below can communicate with true outside air. 

Parasitic plants, as the mistletoe ( Viscum), broom-rape (Oroiatuhe) 
and tiaMesia, send root-like processes into the substance of the plants 
whence they derive nourishment. In the dodder [Cuscuda), the tissue 
around the root swells into a kind of sucker (haustorium), which is 
applied flat upon the. other plant, and ultimately becomes concave, 
so as to attach the plant by a vacuum. From the bottom of the 
sucker the root protrudes, and penetrates the tissue of the host 
plant. Leaf-buds are sometimes formed on roots, as in plum, 
cherry and other fruit trees; the common elm affords an ejccellent 
example, the young shoots which grow up in the neighbourhood 
of a tree arising from the roots beneath the soil. In some plants 
no roots are formed at all; thus in the orchid CoratlorhiMa, known 
as coral-root, a stem-structure, the shortly branched underground 
rbisome, pmorrns all the functions of a true root which is absent. 
In aquatic plants the root acts merely as a holdfast or is altogether 
absent as in Sahiinia, Utricularia and others. 


ROPB AND ROPE-MAKINQ. All varieties of cordage having 
a circumference of an inch or more are known by the genenu 
name of " rope.” Twisted cordages of smaller dimensions are 
called cords, twines and lines, and when the sectional area 
is still smaller, the article is known as thread or doubled yam. 
All these varieties of cordage are composed of a number of 
separate yarns, each of which is made from some kind of textile 
fibre by preparing and spinning machinery. The number of 
separate yarns which ultimately form the rope or cord depends 
upon the fineness of the yarn, and also upon the circumference 
of the finished article. From thread and fine twine upwards 
the whole art of manufacture is that of twisting together fibres 
and yarns; but the comparative heaviness and coarseness of 
the materials operated on in rope-making render necessary 
the adoption of heavy machinery and modified prot'es.ses which 
clearly define this manufacture as a distinct calling. The 
modern trade of rope-making is again divided into two distinct 
branches dealing with vegetable fibres and metallic wire. 

Many different vegetable fibres are used for rope-making, 
but for the combing qualities of strength, flexibility and 
durability, none can compete with the common hemp, which 
is consequently the staple of the rope-maker. Cotton ropes 
are, however, much more flexible, and in addition are strong 
and durable; they are, therefore, much preferred for power 
transmission in textile and other works. Manila hemp is a 
fibre of remarkable tenacity, of unapprouched value for heavy 
cordage, but too stiff for small cords and twines. After these 
in utility come Sisal hemp of Central America (Agava Sisalana), 
Phormium hemp of New Zealand (Phormium tenax), and Sunn 
hemp of the East Indies (Crotalaria ;»»««)—all fibres of great 
strength, and largely used by r^-makers. Jute (q.v.) of 
India (Corchorus capsularis and C. olilorus) is now largely 
used by rope-makers on account of its cheapness. When used 
alone it is deficient in strength and durability, but when used 
in conjunction with proper proportions of hemp it makes a 
very satisfactory and useful rope. Among fibres more rarely 
seen in rope-works are Jubbulpore hemp (Crotalaria lenmiedia), 

, bowstring hemp (Sanseviera oeylanica), and other hemps of the 
East Indies, plantain fibre (Musa paradisica), and agave fibre 
(Agave amerieana) of America. Coir and many oilier fibres 
are used, but principally in the localities of their production. 

A rope is composed of a certain number of “ strands,” the 
strand itself being made up of a number of single threads or 
yams. Three strands laid or twisted together form a “ hawser- 
laid ” rope, and three such hawsers similarly laid make a 
“ cable-laid ” rope or “ cable.” A ‘‘ shroud-laid ” rope usually 
consists of four strands laid around a central strand or core. 
The prepared fibre is twisted or spun to the right hand to form 
yarn; the required number of yarns receive a left-hand twist 
to make a strand; three strands twisted to the right make 
a hawser; and three hawsers twisted to the left form a cable. 
Thus the .twist in each operation is in a different direction 
from that of the preceding one, and this olteraation of direction 
serves, to some extent, to preserve the parallelism of the fibres. 

The primary object of twisting fibres together in a rope is 
that by mutual friction they may be held together when a 
strain is applied to the whole. Hard twisting has the further 
advantage of compacting the fibres and preventing, to some 
extent, the penetration of mobture when the ropes are exposed 
to water; but the yield of rope from a given length of yam 
diminishes in proportion to the increase m twist. The proper 
degree of twist given to ropM is generally such that the rope is 
from three-fourths to two-thirds the length of yam composing it. 

Rope-mdk Spinning. —^The sequence of operations in this 
method of working is as follows; (i) hackling the fibre ; 

S spinning the yam; (3) tarring the yam when necessary; 
forming the strands; M laying the strands into npa. 
Hackling differs but rii^tly from the hand-hodclii^ process 
used in the preparation of flax. The hackle bom^ consists 
of a wooden Mode studded with strong, tapered apd shiufp- 
pointed steel pnmgs. A series of sudi hoclw boards k used 
in toe progressive hackling operation, the prongs dtimnishing 
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in sizi- and being more clnsely set togetlHT. For the commoner 
kinds of ropes, however, hackling through the roarse.st board 
is found to be sufficient, while in most other cases two hacklings 
are adopted. 

The hackler takes up a handful or “ streak ” > of hemp from 
the bundk', wra|>s one end firmly round his hand, and with his 
fingers distributes a little oil over the hemp. The oil softens 
the material, I.rcps th<' hackle pins in good condition, and 
facilitale.s generally the splitting up of the fibre as the streak 
is drawn through the pins. In the first place, only the ends 
of the streak arc hackled ; they arc dashed into the pins and 
drawn through them in order to separate the fibres and to 
lay them parallel; but as the operation proceeds a gradually 
increasing length of the streak is thrown on and drawn through 
the pins. The pnx^ess is indeed very similar to the combing 
out (if n head of human hair. When half the length of the 
streak is thoroughly eomlicd, the other half is treated in pre- 
( isely the same manner. The hackled streak is then weighed, 
doubled u|) to prevent any entonglemcnt, and laid aside for 
the process of spinning. During the hackling proress a large 
quantity of oomparativcly short fibres are retained in the 
pms : the longest of these are separated, and the remainder 
u.sed for low yarns. The .ibove description refers entirely to 
hand hackling ; machine luickling of hemp is very similar to 
flax liackling. 

The spinning is done in what is termed the “ rope-walk,” 
and from the nature, of hand-spinning, and the length of the 
rope required, it is necessary llmt this walk should be from 
.too to 400 yds. m length. It is sometimes completely covered 
in with walls and roof: at other times only a roof is built; 
while in exceptional cases the whole of the walk, with the 
exception of a small hut at each end, is without shelter of any 
kind. The operation of .spinning is very important, ns the 
weight of the e arn and the appearance of the finished product 
depend upon il. A description of .spinning and laying as per¬ 
formed by the aid of the hand-wheel will perhaps be the bc.st 
means of giving an idea of this useful branch of manufacture. 



The front and end ukivations of one variety of spinning .wheel are 
shown in figs. 1 .md The apparatus is tixed to some convenient 
part of the building, or to special supports. The wheel A, whicli is 
tunusl by hand, and always in the same direction. (X>mmunicates 
motuin to the rotating hooks or " whirls ” B, C, D and E by means 
of a listing liand or strap F. The arrangement of the listing shown 
^ **^!X*if ^ •''** revolve in the opposite direction to 

hootes B, t . and P. The spinner takes two streaks of the hackled 
h^p, '^ps them round his waist with tlie ends at his back, and 
j^ps th(^ fibre in |>oaition by adjusting bis apron partly round it. 
From tte middle of the streak—that is. midwaybetvreon (be twoends 
-^he takes hold of a quantity oi fibre and hangs it on to one of the 

• See note in f he article on J ora for variations of spelling. 


\ hooks B, 0 or I); the assistant at the wheel begins to turn, and thus 
; a certain amount of twist is imparted to the material between the 
1 spinner and the hook. The spinner now walks backwards down the 
j walk, drawing out the fibre with his left hand and adjusting it with 
I ills right. A piece of flannel or woollen cloth lield in Ins ri^t hand 
aids in the formation of tlic thread and protects his fingers from the 
rough fibre. In some cases two threads are spun simultaneously • 
when this is done, two of the hOoks, say B and C, are used at die same 
time. Since the revolutions of the hook divided by the length of 
yarn spun give the amount of twist per inch or foot, it follows tliat 
the ratio of the walking pace of the spinner to the revolutions of the 
wheel A should be constant, otluTwise the yarn will not be unitonu. 

■ The spinner calls to the assistant when there is any irreguianty in 
speed, or when, from any cause, he is obliged to stop walking. 

At convenient intervals in the length of the walk, and projectmg 
from posts, are short horizontal bars ; the lop of each bar is provided 
wtl h wires or pegs to form a number of vertical partitions something 
tike a very coarse comb. As the spinner proceeds down the walk, 
he throws the spun yarn into one of these partitions, thus relieving 
himself of the weigh! and keeping the yarn off the ground. When a 
sufficient length of yarn lias been spun, he breaks off the fibres and 
I fastens the yarn to a convenient peg or hook until he has spun a 
suffieienf number (usually three) to form a small rope or cord. The 
person at the wheel hangs these three yarns one on each lyf tlie three 
hooks B, C and D. wliile the spinner attaches the other ends to ,1 
revolving hook termed a " looper." All is now ready for " laying ” 
the y.anis. For small cords, this may be done with or without’ a 
top." This top is a conical-shaped piece ol liard wood provided 
with three equidistant grooves which merge towards each oilier .at 
the tiiin imd, and into which the yarns arc laid. The thick end of tin- 
top is nearest the wheel, so that the yarns may be kept separate on 
that aide. As the hooks twist the three threads, the spinner goes up 
the walk with the top; the t-wist in the yarns causes the fooping 
hook to revolve in the opposite direction to the other hooks, and thus 
j it twists the three threads in the opposite direction to the original 
twist. 



Fto. 3. 


Fig. .t shows one form of top, the three yarns being shown hi 
distinctive ni-irka so that the path of each may be more easily 
followed by ttic readera plan of the thick end of the top appears to 
I the left of the figure. If four yarns of strands are requireif, tlie toil 
- would contain four grooves, as well as a hole through the centre to 
I admit of a core when such a thing is required. As soon as the 
! spraner, who carries the top, arrives at the wheel, thesosiatant takes 
the yams offhooks B, C and D (figs, i and s), and puts them all' on 
ho6k E. The other ends of the atrandsare removed from the looper 
aiid attnched to a block of wood called a " drag." The wheel is then 
rotated as bafoce^ which puts more twist into the cord. WWe 
this operation, which is termed hardening, proceeds, a shrinkage in 
the length of the cord takes place, and the drag is consequently 
drawn up the walk. The drag, however, holds the cord taut, and 
serves to retain the twist wliich is imparted by the hook E. 

If the strands require tarring before tlicy are laid, they are 
separately iakcii off the hooks, after they have been spun, and tied 
at both ends to pegs to keep them taut until a sutficient number has 
collected to be conveniently handled at the tarring tank. The tar 
is heated to alxnrt 220“ F., and the strands are then passed through 
it at a specil not greater than 15 ft. per minute. Before emerging 
from the tank, the strands pass between squeezing rollcni which 
remove all superfluous tar. In a short time the strands arc dry. 
while in the sracc of a few days the tar is hard enough to aflow the 
strands to be formed into ropes., ’ 

Such is. in general, the haira process of' forming ropes when they are 
composed of only three or four single yarns. It very often happens, 
however, that a number of single yams arc required to form each 
strand of the rope. The single yams may be spun by hand, as 
described above, or by machinery. In the former case a group of 
yams is usually termed a " haul," while the machinc-snun yarns 
are formed into what is known as a " warp " or " chain.'*' In any 
case, the p-mip of yarns is stretched down the ropc-walk, at eiuh 
end of which is a " jack " twister. A few of the yams taken from 
the group—-the number depending upon the size of the yarn and 
also npon the required diameter of the strand—are then placed on 
a hook of the jack twister and twisted together. When three such 
.strands arc made they are laid into a in a similar manner to 
that explained above. A simple form of hand jack twister is 
illustrated in figs. 4 and 5. The wheel A gears with pinions B on the 
shafts of the hooks or whirls, and this Imparts the necessary motion 
to the latter. At the other end of the walk is a similar machine 
1 whlch moves upon rails as the twist is put into the strands When 
the hooks are crppty, pinions B and wheel A (fig. 4) are out of gear, 
but those hooks earring yarn, are drawn oat, as shown at C, until 
the pinion B gears with wheel A, when the hooks arc rotated. The 
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s^utnce of operations is very similar to that deKribcd for the 
simple hand-wheel. 



Machine or Factory Rope-Making .—The most modern methods 
of rope-making are far superior to the fore^ing, which, us 
.staled, have been introduced to show the principle. One of the 
greatest drawbacks in the formation of a strand from a haul or 
chain, even for a small number of yarns, is the irregularity 
of tlic tension of the yams at different parts of the strand. 
If a large number of yarns be required for each strand, it would 
l)e almost imposiiible to make a satisfactory' rope by the above 
system. If, however, the strand be made from bobbins, each 
\ arn bears its proper share of the tension, and an almost perfect 
rope is obUiined. 

I'wo meclwnical methods are in use for the spinning of long 
\ cgetable fibres—the ordinary and the special. When flax or 
jute yarns are required, they are almost invariably spun on 
the ordinary spinning frames, and the yam rewound from the 
spinning bobbins on warping bobbins, or else rewound in the 
shape of rolls or cheeses. Hemp yams, especially the finer 
kinds, are sometimes treated in the same manner, but Manila 
hemp. New Zealand hemp (Phormium), and similar fibres, 
are invariably spun on bobbins by special machinery. The 
strands for light ropes may then be made on the twitting frames, 
and the rope finished on what ik c41cd a " house machine.” 
When a large rope is desired, a slightly different method is 
usu^y enqdoyed. The bobbins from the automatic spinner, 
or the rolls from the winding frame, are placed pegs in 
a frame vrtiidi answers the same puro^ as a bank or crwl used 
in conjunction with a warping maimine. If the fope is to be 
say 3l in. in dronmferenee, there may be, wifi: fine yams, 
^00 or more individual threads in its compo^ion. Suppose 
that 300 threads are to be used, tiien 300 ibobbins would be 
placed dn the pegs of the bobbin bank or creel, and divided 
into three sets of too threads each for a three-strand rope. 
The threads are passed separately through a register plate, 
which is simply a plate containing a sufficient numbw of holes 
for the maxnnum quantity required, and arranged in a series 
of oaneentric'^eiroles. are three sets of concentric rings 

u^in the {date Wa tfaiee-tttand rope, and four sets lor one of 
four strandk As the ttueade emegge frmn the register plate 
they luefrMhMd together aiid .iMSied thrangh a tapered tube, 
smaSeFendef the tube being equal to 
the sRtfoiHitarea mi the ttneni. -This epetation is done for 
each group of soo threads, and finally the tfowt or four groups 
are attached to separate rotating hooks of the forming machiiw 
or “ trav^er." As the latter moves down the widk on it 
draws tite threads from toe bobbins in the bank>.and tibnni^ 


the register plate and tube.-^, while the hooks put in the twist. 
A perfectly circular strand, without slack threads, is tlius 
formed j and, at the same titne, a uniform strand is obtained, 
since the ratio of the speed of the traveller to the number of 
turns per inch of the hooks is constant. The process is con¬ 
tinued until the desired length of strand is made—about 150 
fathoms (300 yds.) of each of the three strands arc required 
for 100 to ISO fathoms of rope—then a little more twst is 
introduced. Afterwards, all three strands are placed on one 
hook of the traveller, and the ends from the shaping tubes 
are rut of! and put on the hooks of the fixed machine, coiled 
the " fore-turn.” Tlie carriage containing the “ top " is now 
brought close to the traveller, and the strands arc placed jn the 
grooves of the top as explained under hand-laying. Similar 
means to those used in hand-spinning are adopted for keeping 
the rope off the ground. The two machines are now started, 
the three hooks of the fore-tum machine revolving in one direc¬ 
tion and the single hook of the traveller revolving m the opposite 
direction. Simultaneously the carriage with the laying top 
moves forward towards the head of the walk. 


Fig. 0, Plate I., shows many stages in the process of rope-making. 
The most prominent part allows the carriage with the top in jKisition 
approaching the foru-turii macliinc at the head of the walk. 'Tlic 
person on the right of the carriage is holding a top in his left lunid, 
while tlie top in the carriage is laying a rope of four strands. At 
other parts of the figure appear three or four travellers, some twist¬ 
ing the strands, others moving up the walk as the laying proceeds, 
while on the extri-me right one ntachine is laying two ropes, of three 
strands each, at the .same time. 


We have already stated that the yarns for tlic above machine may 
be prepari'd by two systems. When the hemp fibre is spun on the 
ordina^ frame, the method of preparation for such a frame is some¬ 
what similar to that employed for flax, but since the fibre is harsher 
than flax, it invariably requires softening The softening machines 
eru^i the streaks as in the case of jute, but th» fluted rollers are 
arranged to form part of a circle. The coarser fibres receive a 
somewhat diflerent treatment; the first process in the preparation 
oi Manila liemp and similar fibres used for rope yarn is illustrated in 
fig. 10,'Plate I. The streaks are clearly shown as being ltd between 
fluted rollers on to the pins of the hackluig artrl sjircauling machine ; 
the lanterns or skeleton rollers, seen on the extreme right, press tin- 
fibres into the pins. A little oil is made to drop on to the fibre in 
order to soltcii it and to facilitate tlie operation. Tlic oiling ap¬ 
paratus is usually of a simple character, and consists of a revolving 
roller portly immersed in an oil bath. The roller is driven as shown 
in the figure, and the oil which it draws up is scraped off its surface 
by a knife-edge, and led, by means of a sheet, upon the fibre between 
too fluted roUers and the gill-pins. A view of a similar machine is 
shown in fig. ii, Plate II., from which it will be seen that there ore 
two sheets of revolving gill-pins. The sheet nearest the fScd-cloth 
revolves toghtly quicker than the surface speed of the fluted feed 
roUers, while toe second sheet moves at a much higher rate. The 
difiercnce in toe speeds of the gill-piiis results'in the fibre being 
combed out and straightened, while the delivery rollers, too surface 
speed of which is idightly greater than that of the second sheet of 
gillipins, help further to complete the process, cud finally deliver the 
fibre in the form of a broad nbbon, termed a ilirer. 

In general, three such machines are used for thsprocess; the pins 
in the gill-Sheets ore graded, those in the second'cuehiiio being finer 
a^ more closely set' than those in the first'maefaise, while a stiil 
finer and closer arrangement obtains in the thM madhine. The 
(liven from the third hackling and spreading machine ore new placed 
at toe buk of toe first drawing frame, one type of which appenrs.ln 
fig. 13,'Platie II. Ench'iUver is poued sroamtoly overn guidn pulley, 
led u^n toe phis, drawn out nod jomed by atUers, and .finally 
dettveredota diver ready for toe second drasnng ftnane. A-ehoilnr 
process is carried on in this machine,, from which the sHvor emerges 
ready for the spinning frame. It will thus be seen that n system of 
dpttbling, M well os ol-drawiag, obtains in these proceeHSi as in flax- 
pieparing; such a system is adopted in order to obtain unifOrsiity 
of sliver and the correct weight. 

The sliven nee token from to* drawing frame to toe adtsomatic 
spinner—a ksnwtiful piece of mfichuiism; tPtg. 131 Plate TI., 
iOwiiratee tbs machine as it leaves the Two diyer..cMS 

fnmi toe second drawing frame ore plaiced^raind toe machine, and 
the slivers pasted between the rolieis. Thlfy ore then deflected 
and mode to e^ n trumpebmoutocd conductor whieh guides 
them <m to toe pto* of toe dudn-siieet. Aa theiwo sUvors eme*«b 
bom toess eoefa enters a sefsmate sekl-feediag md wdjswtfog 
uipaMtns, toe fiuctioa of wrhfohis. ' * 

toe delivery pf toe sliver to toe niybas. dejlyepr fo 1 
or demrasod necoraing ns toe ilhrer is thltt-pr-tU^ fibiUk 
n vWy even yam mrats; indecdi It is 'UdMo 

Iff yam this uyston of spianing has .so equal.. TSm bfiMliiw, 
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arc plancil in a horizontal position, have a lateral movement, .so 
that tile iinished yarn may be wound on evenly. This machine is 
made tor ordinary rope yarn, and ior binder twine for sclf-ri^ping 
machiiiu.s. When all three spreading machines are used in con- 
jiinetinn with the spiral drawing frames, the automatic feeding 
arrangement is sometimes con.sidorcd unnecessary, because of the 
uiiilormity o[ the slivers when delivered from the'finishing drawing 
flame. 

Tigs. 14 and n. Plate 111., show two sheds filled with preparing 
iiiiiclniiery ior the manufacture of binder twine, A complete 
si'si>-ni of Manila machinery, as recommended by Messrs Lawsons, 
Leeds, would consist of the following : — 

I No. I spreading and hackling machine. 

1 .. - „ ,. I. 

I .. .. ,, 

I spiral I St drawing frame, 1 head,88in.rcach,4shversperhead. 

1 ., jnd ., 2 heads. 88 in. ,. 6 

20 improved automatic spinners or jennies of 2 spindles eacli. 

The length of sliver from a given length of fibre is projiortional 
to the draits and inversely propurtional to the doublings. Thus, if 
(/|, ii.j, i/j. iff, ifj. </,. = tlie drafts, 

M' Y ^le 'e '1.' s«. =the number of slivers. 

/ = tne feet per fh on the feed-table of No. i spreading machine, 
L = tlii- feet per 111 delivered at the automatic spinner, then:— 



Mu. 1. No. 2. No. ;t. No. 1 No. .\uto- 
Spreading Drawing iiuitic 

machines. frames. spinner. 

A numerical example, showing tli" drafts, slivers. &c.. used for 
the production of No. 22' rojK- yarn of j.to ft. jier lb appears below:— 
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Whence / = ’5,t6 ft., say -54 ft. per lb; that is to say, i lb of 
Manila filire, approximately 6 in. in length, spread on the feed- 
table oi No. 1 spreading and liacUling machine, and subjected to 
the above drafts and doublings, would prorluce y.irn No. 22' of 
3,10 ft. per III from the automatic spinner. 

riie iMibbins from these automatic spinners may be used in the 
bank at the rope-walk as already indicated, or they may be taken 
to what IS termed a “ house machine." These liiachines are of 


two ilistiiict kinds—vertical and horizontal. They iierform the 
same work as the machines in the rope-walk, but take up much 
less space. 

b'lgs. It) and 17, Plate IV., illustrate two types of horizontal 
machines, each of which is capable of completing a rope in one 
operation. The process is pretty clear in tig. 1)7, which snows that 
eighteen threads are treated at once. On the right, and driven by 
spur gearing, are three revolving carriages or creels, each containing 
six bobbins. Each group revolves as the yarns are drawn oS the 
iKibbins, and thus the threads are formed into three strands. As 
the strands emerge from the guides, they converge towards three 
other guides, are laid together, and finally the finished rope is wound 
on to the reel. 

In principle the vertical machine is the same as the horizontal 
machine, and the rope is. consequently, made, in one operation. 
Any number of bobbins, from 24 to 128. may be twisted at the same 
lime ; the machine in fig. 18, Plate IV., is for making a rime of 
three strands, each with 12 threads, nr ti> threads in all. These 
tnachines are also made to make ropes of four strunds. The strands 
are formed by the rotation of the carriages, from the top of which 
each strand passes. The three strands then converge to, and pass 
through, the top of the machine, where they are laid into a rope. 
The latter passes over a series of guide pulleys, and is ultimately 
wound on the large drum shown in front of the machine. Such a 
machine fui making a i28-thread, four-strand rope, occupies only 
about 125 .sq. it.—8 ft. 9 in. x 14 ft. 4 in. 


In addition to the heavy rope there are many varieties of cord 
and twine made by means of the preparing, spinning and 
doulfling machines. The fishing industry takes manv dinerent 
types for lines and nets, while the variety of cord and twine 
for other industrial and for household purposes is almost un¬ 
limited, All yam from long vegetable fibre is more or less 
rough os it leaves the spinning frame, even after two or more 
threads have been twisted together. It b therefore necessary, 
for many uses, to impart a polbh to the cord or twine. Special 
machines are used for this purpose. A certain number of 
tebbins, depending upon the capacity of the machine, are placed 
in a bank, and the ends are collected and passed under a roller 
28rhich b immersed in hot starch. The j’ams become saturated 


with this starch, but, as the)' emerge from the starch-box, 
the superfluous stareh is removed by passing the yarns between 
two rollers. The yarns now pass over a series of drying cylinders 
and polishing rollers, and are finally rewound by the same 
machine on bobbins. These machines are termed bobbin-to- 
bobbin pioibhing machines. In some case.s the hot drying 
cylinders are replaced by a system of hot air drying. The 
finished t'arns arc now made up by machinery into hanks, 
balls or cheeses, according to which happens to be the best 
state for future use and for transport. 

Driving Itnpes.—It has already been stated tliat cotton driving 
ropes arc extensively applied in the transmission of motive power. 
Although the mechanical efficiency of transmission by ropes is less 
than that obtained by wheel gearing, rope driving has several 
compensating advantages:— 

1. It is practically noiseless. 

2. It occupies leas space than belt driving, and the slip is not . 

so great. 

,t. The turning movement is belter ; machines therefore run mor'- 
steadily and produclion is increased. 

4. Shafts may lie run at higher sjx'eils. 

5. Greater range of drives ; aiiylliing from 10 ft. to over 80 ft.. 

ami much greater distances wlien carrier pulleys are used. 

(). The drive is usually obtained liy a miniber of ropes : if one 
should break, the rope may be removed and the raachiiUTV 
run, in most cases, until stopping-time. 

The number of ropes to Ik- used depends njTOn the power to be 
transmitted and upon the surface speed of llie driving pulley. The 
speed of the rope may vary from 2(xxi ft. to Oooo ft, or over 
per minute. In some few exceptional cases 00 rojies liai-e been 
used on one pulley ; the tuimbcr usually varies lietv/een 15 and .jd. 
(See also Power Transmission. | Mechanical.) Fig. 0 shows lb ■ 



Fio. 6.—Rope Race of a Lancashire Cotton-Spinning Mill, with 
38 Lambeth Cotton Driving Ropes, ij in. uiametor; engine, 
1700 H.P. 

application of these ropes, which pass direct from the main driving 
pulley to the different flats of the null. Fig. 7 shows the construc¬ 
tion 'of the Lambeth 
four - strand cotton 
rope. There are two 
distinct systems of ar¬ 
ranging the ropes on 
the driver and the 
driven pulleys. In the 
United Kingdom each 
rem is independent of 
all the others, and, as 
it is unlikely for more 
than one rope to break at a time, the stoppages are reduced to a 
minimum. In America, where hemp ropes arc largely employed. 



Fro. 7.—Lambeth Cotton Rope. 
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the contiauoua system is mostly used ; here the rope is wound 
round and round over driver and driven, and, except in rare 
cases, is joined only at one place. Although the system nas the 
great advantage of the minimum number of joinings, it requires 
tension pulleys to keep the ropes taut. It is also clear that 
when the rope breaks at any point the machinery must stand 
until the repair is completed. 

]Vtre Although the manufacture of roi^es is of ancient 

origin, the practice of making ropes from wire oti a large scale is of 
comparatively recent date. Since 1874, however, great devclop- 
nients have taken place in the manufacture of ro|>es from different 
kinds of wire, and tne uses to which they can be put have enormously 
increased. This is owing almost entirely to the introduction of 
ilexildc wire ropes which wttre invented about this time by McMrs 
DulHvant & Co. Ltd., of yi Mark Lane, London, E.C. Prior to that 
date the uses to which wire ropes were pul were Uinited to winding 
ropes for collieries and hauling, and to cases in. which flexibility was 
not a great desideratum. The introduction of flexibility, however, 
made ]>ossible the use of wire rope tor ships' hawsers and rigging, lor 
cranes, derricks and other purposes lor which hempen ropes were 
formerly employed—indeed it has almost entirely superseded hemp 
for manne u.s<?s. The reason is that it is much stronger for me same 
.size than ropt* made from any other material, whilst for the same 
strength its size and weight are only about one-third that of hempen 
rope. Consequently, the required power may be obtained with a 

wire rope of comparatively small bulk. .. 1. ‘j 

Wire rope is specially suited for aerial ropeways which provide 
a means of conveying ore, metals, merchandise, &c., over ground 
wlierc it would be difhcult to arrange transport by ordinary means. 
Messrs, llullivant & Co. Ltd., to whom we are indebted for the table 
of strengths and other particulars, as well as for the scctiona 
illustration of wire ropes, construct seven different systems oi 
ae rial ropeways:— 

1. The endless running rope, with carriers hanging therefrom 

and moving with it through frictional contact. 

2. An endless rope, with the carriers hanging thcicfrom and 

moving with it, being rigidly fixed m position on the 

The^^xed rope, in which the carriers arc tlrawn along and 
hang Irom a fixed rope which acts also as a rail, returning 
on a parallel rope. . , • , 

4. The single fixed rope, in which one earner. Imaging from a 

fixed rope, is drawn to and fro by means of an endless 
hauling rope. „ , 

5. The use of two fixed ropes with an endless hauling rope, in 

which one carrier travels in one direction, while the other 
travels on a parallel rope in the opposite direction. This 1 
is a scndceable type of ropeway, capable of being uae<l 
over extremely long spans, and of carrying loads up to 
5 tons. ... . . .. 

h. The use of one fixed rope placed on an mcline, on which the 
carriers (uncontrolled by hauling ropes) witli their suspended 
loads are allowed to run down at a high speed. This is 
generally called a** shoot." ..1 

7. Hullivant's system of aerial ropeway for raismg, owenng 
and transporting heavy loads, by means of which a 1(^ can 
be hoisted, traversed in either direction and deposited at 
one operation. 

The flexibility of a wire rope depends upon the number of wires 
of which it Ls formed ; consequently the use to which a ro^ is to 
be nut will partly determine the number of wires used in its con¬ 
struction. In some cases nearly 400 individual wires are employed 
in making one rope. Fig. 8 shows in section tim dillerent types of 
construction, the particulars of which appear below 

1. Laid rope made of 0 strands of 7 wires each. This is the 

class of rope most frequently used for hauling ropes where the 
size of the barrel and sheave will permit; it is also the raalw 
of rope in general use for standing rigging, and is such as is 
required by Lloyd's regulations. 

2. Hauling rope made of 6 strands, each strand being of 7 wires 

covering 7 smaller ones. . , « , ^_ 

3. Hauling rope made of 0 strands, each of 8 wires covering 

7 smaller ones. , , 

4. Hauling rope made oi 6 strands, each of lo wires covering 

7 smaller ones. , , t „ 

4 Formed rope made of C strands of to wires each. In largw 
sines this make of rope is used for standing rigging on vessels. 
In smaller lises it is sometimes used for runnmg ngging, and 
it is the usual make of rope for trawl warps. 

6. Flexible steel wire rope, made of 6 strands each of 

with hemp heart and hemp centre in each strand. This is 
the usual make of flexible steel wire rope. 4! in. in ckcum- 
ference and smaller ; used for hawsers, running Ufts, hoists, 

7. flexiWe steel wire rope made of 0 strands each of 

$. ****■• ** ‘ *‘''*"*’* 

37 wires. 


9. Special extra flexible steel wire rojie made of 6 strands each of 
Oi wires. Tliis i.4 the make of rope usually adopted for large 
ropes—aav over 10 in. in circumference—which arc largely 
used for slipway and salvage purposes. 

10. .Cable-laid rope. This is an obsolete form of rope, which is 
composed of six complete ropes twistcti together. 



The following table .supplies particulars about wire ropes which 
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The diameter of drums and sheaves sliould be about thirty times 
the circumference of the rope. . , . , 

For shaft winding at high speed one-tenth of the breaking sUain 
of a rope is sometimes lak^n as a lair working load. For inclines, 
the pro^rtion of load to breakmg strain varies according to gradient 
conditions, and friction should be allowed for. , , 

The first reqoisite in the maniifacture of wire ropes is the Mlection 
and blending of the difleront iron ores. The different prooesMs 
through which the metal pas«s, and the hammering and drawing 
into rods, require great experience, and give to it the peculiar pro- 
pertiestbat are essential for the finished article. The same remarks 
aptrfy to the annealing ind hardening processes; during which the 
rods are drawn through dies to the required gauge. The wire is 
nowsubieoted to special processes of galvanising in order to make it 
proof against atmospheric and other influences. Afteiw^s It is 
wound on bobbins of suitable sire, a definite number of which are 
mounted on the forks or frames of the strandiM tnoddne. These 
forks are swung or pivoted between disks, sthich are keysd on a 
hoHosr main shaft, through which the wires or, other material 
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inlcmlcil /or the core pass. This core is of such a size that the 
OKKrcKai'’ iiiimher of wires that are mounted in llii- machine exactly 
tovcr il in a spiral direction. 

All the wires, mcliidiUR the centre core, are passed through their 
1'id ividiiiil hollow'sjiindles.t hell led (o I he nose or head of themachme. 
and iiiially p.issed tlirouRli a sialionary compression block to draw- 
ott wheels. The speed ol these wheels is regulated 111 proportion 
lo Hie speed of the machine by means ol suitable gearing. During 
till- revoluUous of the maclune each bobbin and fork is kept in a 
vertical poMtion, an<l floats thus, by means of au ecceatuc ring 
le-hind the .back disk. This ring is connectixl to the spinim of the 
liolilim forks by means of small cranks, thus preventing an^Mniional 
moveitien' that would otherwise lie imparted to tlio individual 

w lies. 

I'.jeb bobbin is eonlrolled by a brake winch acts as a tensioning 
devici' so that eipial strain can be tippheil to each, allowing the 
wires to unwind umfonnly. Tlif hnislied strands are wound in 
turn upon hurgc bobbins, and mounted in tlie flyers or disks of the 
tope closing machine. These macliincs are similar in design to 
the straadmg machine, but are naturally much heavier in eonstriic- 
iion, and thorefore revolve at a pnqwrtionate siioed. T^-epeed 
ol (he machines varies according to the weight of matmfel, the 
M'e of the strands and the construction of tlic finished rope. The 
imideni iii.ichine, or the type most generally used, makes about 
(illy r<'volu(toiis jer minute, whilst three times this speed is often 
obtain''i when spiiiiiing the strands. 

('lie rapid strides m.ide liy electricily have furnished another 
I irgi' bi.iiieh 0/ )vhBt m.iy be termed wire rope manufacture. The 
iop"s ii.wd for alectriciil purposes are almost invariably termed 
1 abb's, .and tlMmare inan.v iliffereat kinds and sizes .of Ibem. The 
wire must necaaiigiiiW possess good conduiliiig pownr, aiad be com- 
P ii'.iiiviv cheap. Op to ilie preieaf copper lias provod to be the 
I Imd material powssing lliese two important properties in com- 
biiiiitioii. hence it is the metal pur excttlew r for eleetrical conduction 
ibimini'iii, and alloys have been tried with varying degrees ol 
siytess 

riie con tiictor itself ronsists of a strand ol soft copper wire.s, 
around which the dielectric or non-conducting material is placed, 
riie iiieihods ol forming the strands do not differ essentially from 
iliose de.scnlied al«>ve. The dielectric is usually paper, spiin jute 
tibre, vulcanized India rubber or vulcanized bitumen. If the first 
two dielectrics are used, a lead sheath is necessary to enclose the 
insulated strand and so exclude moisture ; if the cable is likely 

10 gel damaged, it is further enclosed by steel tapes or steel wires, 
and final!', covered with yarn or braid. Vulcanized bitumen is 
not only a helcctric. but is also absolutely impervious to moisture. 
Il"iite in many mstancea where paper or fibre is employed as the 
|irincip.il de-leetrir, a slieath of vulcanized bitumen is iisctl instead 
III lead lo exclude moisture. Cables are also made with a single 
1 "iitral Ml I .ind of coi>per wires in addition to one or more concentric 

11 veis ol copper wires, the layers being separated by some dielectric 

miileri.'il : or I here may be two or more strands, separately insulated, 
and mole or less elaborately clothed with the above-mentioned 
laibstailce... (T. Wo.) 

ROPES, JOHN CODHAN (1836-1899), American military 
liistoriun and lawyer, was bom at St Petersburg on the j8th of 
April 18,1b. tlic son of a leading merchant of Boston who was 
ciig9ged in business in Russia. At the age of fourteen, liis family 
having meantime returned to Massachusetts, he developed an 
idTecUon of the spine which eventually became a permanent 
deformitt'. His courage and energy, however, did not allow 
him to yield to his alBiction. lie entered Harvard in 1853, and 
graduated in 1857. His interests as a young man were chiefly 
religious, legal and historical, and these remained with him 
tlirotighoul life, his career as a lawyer being conspicuous and 
.successful. But it was the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 
whidi lixud his nttentiop principally on military history. He 
c easelessly assisted with business and personal help and friend* 
ship the ofticers and men of the aoth Massachusetts regiment, in 
which his brother, Henry Ropes, served up to his death at 
Gettysburg, and after the war ne devoted hiioself tp the coUec- 
tion and elucidation of ail obtainoUe evidence as to its incidents 
and events. In tbik work his clear and unprejudiced le{^ 
mind enabled him to sift the truth from the innumerable p^lic 
iuid private controversies, and the ill-informed allotmrat of 
praise and blame by the popular historians and biographers, 
'i'he focus of his work was the Military Historical S^ety of 
Massachusetts, which he founded in 1876. The work of this 
society was the collection and discussion of evidence lelating to 
the great conflict. Although practically every member of this 
society vticept himself had fought through ttw war, and many, 
such os WS. Hancock and W. F, Sduth, were genend officers 


of great distinction, it was from first to last maintained ana 
guided by Ropes, who presented to it his military library 
and his collection of prints and medals. He died at Boston 
on the 28lh of October 1899. His principal work is an 
unfinished Story of the Civil War, to which he devoted most 
of hi.s later years ; this covers the years i86r-62. The Army 
under Pope is a detailed narration of the Virginia campaign of 
August-September 1862, which played a great part in reversing 
contemporary judgment on the events of those operations, 
notably as regards the unjustly-condemned General Fitz John 
Porter. Outside America, Ropes is known chiefly as the author 
of The Campaign of Waterloo, which is one of the standard 
works on the subject. 

The greater part of his studies of the Civil War appears in the 
Military Historical Society’s publications. PajicrB on the Waterloo 
campaign appeared in the AUantic Monthly of June 1881. and iii 
Scribner’s Magatinc ol March and April 1888. Amongst hi.s mis¬ 
cellaneous works is a paper on " The Likenesses of Julius Caesar ” 
in Scribner’s Maxatine (February 1887). 

See Memoir of John Codman Ropes (Boston, privately printed, 
1901). • 

ROPE-WALKING, the art of walking, dancing and perform¬ 
ing tricks of equilibrium on a rope or wire stretched between 
two supports. It has been popular with most Asiatic and 
European peoples from the beginning of liistor)'. Before the 
middle of the ipth century a rope was invariably used, and 
was stretched, as tightly as possible, on which account the art 
was called Tight-rope Walking. About the year 1875 the slaek 
mre. stretched loosely from support to support, was introduced, 
and is now more commonly used. The performer is olten 
aided in keeping his balance by a Chinese umbrella or a long 
pole. 

ROPS, FiUClEN (1S33- 1898), Belgian painter, designer and 
engraver, was horn at Nnmur, in Belgium, on the 7th of Jul) 
1833 ; he spent his childhood in that town, and afterwards 
in Brussels, where he composed in 1856, for his friends at the 
university, the .ilmanach Crocodilien, his first piece of work. 
He also brought out two Salons Ittustres, and collaborated on the 
Crocodile, a magazine produced by the students. The humour 
shown in his contributions attracted the attention of publishers, 
who offered him work. He designed, among other things, 
frontispieces for Poulet-Malassis, and afterwards for Gay and 
Douc6. In 1859 he began to contribute to a satirical journal 
in Brussels called Uylenspiegel, a sort of Charivari. The issue, 
limited unfortunately to two years, included his finest litho¬ 
graphs. About 1862 he went to Paris and worked at Jacque- 
mart’s. He subsequently returned to Brussels, where he 
founded the short-lived International Society of Etchers. In 
1865 he brought out his famous “ Buveuse d’Absinthe,” which 
placed him in the foremost rank of Belgian engravers ; and in 
1871 the “ Dame au Pantin.” After 1874 Rops resided in 
Paris. His talent, which commanded attention by its novel 
methods of expression, and had been stimulated by travels 
in Hungary, Holland and Norway, whence he brought back 
characteristic sketches, now took a soaring flight. To say 
nothing of the six hundred original engravings enumerated in 
Ramiro’s Catalogue of Rops’ Engraved Work (Paris, Conquet, 
1887), .and one hundred and eighty from lithographs (Ramiro’s 
Catalogue of Rops’ Lithographs, Paris, Conquet, 1891), besides a 
large number of oil-paintings in the manner of Courbet, and of 
pencil or pen-and-ink drawings, he executed sevecad verj’ re¬ 
markable water-colour pictures,among whit* are “ Le Seandale,” 
1876; “ Une Attrapade,” 1877 (now in the Brussels Museum); 
a “ Tentation de St Antoine,’^ 1878; and “ Pomocrates,” 
1878, Most of these have been engraved and printed in colours 
by Bertrand. From 1880 to 1890 be dwoted li^self principally 
to illustrating books : Les Rimes de fw, by Thio Hatmon ; 
Le Vise supreme and Curietsse, by J. .Pfladan; and tes Dia- 
bdiques, by Barbey d’Aur^vflljr; L’Amante dts Christ, by 
R. Darrens ; and Zadig, by Voltaire; and the poems of Stiphan'c 
Mallarmi have frontispieces due to his fertile and powerful 
imagination. Before this he had illustrated As ZJgtftdes 
Flamandes, by Ch. Decoster; Jeune France, by Th. Gautier; 
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I winter in the open seits, and approaches the coast of Norway 
I lit tile end of April or beginning of May. At this time its sole 
food is a small crustacean (Ettpkausia inermis), which swarms in 
the fjords. Secondly, we have the common rorqual {B. mus- 
cuius, or li. physaius) with a length of from 65 ft. to 70 ft., 
and of a greyish slate-colour above and white underneath, and 
the whaletxme slate-colour, variegated with yellow or brown. 
It has usually 62 vertebrae, of which 15 bear ribs. This is the 
commonest of all the large whales on the British coasts ; scarcely 
a winter passing without the body of one being washed ashore, 
usually ofter stormy weather, and frequently on the south coast, 
as this species has a more southern range than the lost, and enters 
the Mediterranean. It feeds largely on fish, and is frequently 



and brought out a volume of Cent Croquis pour rejmtir Us 
Hontieies Gens. Ilis last piece of work, an advertisoment of an 
exhibition, w'as done in November 1^6. Kops died on the 
23rd of August 1898, at Essonnes, Seine-et-Oise, on the estate 
he had purchased, wliere he lived in complete retirement with 
his family. .Scorning display, Rops almost alwn)-s opposed 
any exhibition of his works. However, he consented to join the 
Art Society of the “ XX.,” formed at Brussels in 1884, as their 
revolutionary views were in harmony with the independence of 
his spirit. After his death, in 1899, the Libre Esthetique, 
which in 1894 liad succeeded the “XX.,” arranged a retro¬ 
spective exhibition, which included about fifty paintings and 
drawings by Rops. Rops was a Chevalier of the Legion 
el Honour. He excelled' in these three 
methods of artistic expression; but his 
engraved work is the most important, 
botli as to mastery' of leclmique and 
uriginality of ideas, though in all his 
talent was exceedingly versatile. Hardly 
any artist of the 19th century equalled 
him in the use of the dry-point and soft 
vurnisli. By his assured liandling luid admimble draughts¬ 
manship, os well as the variety of his sometimes wildly fantastic 
conceptions, he mode his place among the great airtists of his 
time. ■*' Giving his figures a character of grace which never 
lapses into limpness.” says his biographer, E. Ramiro, “ he 
lias analysed and perpetuated the human form in all the elegance 
and dcvclq>ment impressed on it by modern civilization.” 

In 189(1 La I'litme (Paris) devoted a special number to tins artist, 
fully illustrated, by which the pubUc -were made aware flow numy pf 
his works are unsuitable for display in the drawiuR-room or boudoir, 
I',. Ucman, the publisher at Brussels, brought out a volume in 1897 
with the title, FHicu n Bops et son icuvre —papers by various writers. 
We may also mention a study of FHkien Bops, by Eiigftne Demolder 
(Pans, Princebourdo, 1894). and anotlier by the same writer in 
Truis Conlemporains (E. Ueman, 1901): Les Kopsiaques, by Pierre 
Gaume, brought out in London, 1898 ; and the admirable notice 
by T. K. Huysmans in his volume called Certains, ( 0 . M.*) 

ROQUELAURS, a title derived from a small commune in 
France (dep. of Gers), and borne by a French family of Armagnac, 
one member of which was Antoine, baron de Rotiuulaure (1544- 
1625), who was in the sorvicc of Henry IV. before he became 
king, and after his accession was made master of tltc wardrobe, 
lieutenant-general in Auvergne (1576) and Guienne (1610), and 
marshal of France in 1614. His son, Gaston Jean Baptiste 
de Roquelaurc (1617-1683), a celebrated wit, was created duke 
and peer of France in 1652, and was appointed governor of 
Guienne in 1679. Gaston’s son, Antoine Gaston Jean Baptiste 
de Roquelaure (1656-1738), carried on the family reputation 
for wit, and, in spite of his military incapacity, received the 
marshal’s b&ton in 1724. 

RORQUAL, a whale of a long and ebugated shape, with a 
small back-fin and a number of longitudinal pleating or folds 
on the throat (see CETAcaA). The name rnqoal xefem to these 
folds, while the alternative title of fioner, br fin-whale, marks 
an important, difference betwew these whales (for there are 
several species) and right-whales. The furrows on the throat 
are numerous and close-set, the flipper is comparatively smaU, 
and the dorsal fin distinct. The head is relatively small> flat 
and pointed in front, the whalebone short and coarse, the 
body long and siendcr. and the tail much compressed before it 
expands into the “ flukes.” Rorquals are the roost abundant 
andwidely distributed of all whales, being found in all seas, 
except the extreme AKtk and Antarctic regions. There are 
four distinct species of this genus in British seas. Firstly, 
Sibbaldls rarqsial, w blue vrisle {BdaenopUrtt sibbddi), the 
hugest of all aninwb, attaining a length of Sooeevea sometimes 
85 ft. Its cotowr is dark bhiah grey, with saaaU whitish spots 
on rise breast; the whalebone is black; the fl^pers are larger 
proportio^y in other roeqiHils, nwasuring one-seventh 
of the totad length (of the body; and the dorsal fin lis small and 
placed iar back. This whale has usually 64 vertebrae, of which 
r6 b«ur dha. Eflce the others, this species seems to pass the 


Common Rorqual {Balaenoptcra musculus). 

seen feasting among shoals ofherrings. ThirdlycomesRudoIphi’s 
rorqual (B. borealis), a smalk-r .s|M!cies. scarcely attaining_a 
length of 50 ft. It is bluish bladi above, with oblong light- 
coloured spots, whibt the under-parts are more or less white; 
the whole of the tail and both sides of the flippers arc black; 
the whalclxme is black, and the bristly ends fine, curling and 
white; tlie flippers are ■very small, measuring one-eleventh of 
the total length of the body. There am 56 vertebrae, with 
14 pairs of ribs. This species, according to Dr C.'Collett, feeds 
chiefly on minute crustaceans, mainly Calams fiimarchitus 
and Eupkausia inermis, and not on fish. Down to the last 
quarter of the 19th century it was considerod the rarest of the 
whales of European seas, and was only known from a few 
individuals stranded on the coasts of northern Europe at long 
intervals. T 1 ir most southern point at which it has been met 
with is Biarritz. Since the establishment of the wlialing station 
near the North Cape it has been sliown to bo a rigular summer 
visitor. Lastly, the lesser rorqual, B. reatrata, the sharp-nosed 
finner of American whalers, is the smallest species found in 
the northern seas, rarely exceeding 30 ft. in length. Its colour 
is greyish black above, whilst the under-side is white, including 
thewholc of the lower side of the tail; the innwr side of the flippers 
is also white, and there is a broad white band across tlie outer 
side, which is a very characteristic mark of the species; the 
whalebone is yellowish white. The dor.sal fin in this and the 
preceding species is comparatively high, and placed far forwards 
OB the body. This whale has usually 48 vtsrtebroc,, of which 
ti bear ribs. It is common in summer in the fjords of Norway, 
and is often seen around the British Isles. It lias been taken, 
though rarely, in the Mediterranean, and ranges as far north,os 
Davis Strait. 

Rorquals are met with in almost,ail seas, aad neuri.y all the 
individuals carefully examined, whether from, the Nortli‘Pacific, 
the Australian seas or the Indian Ocean, come very near in 
structure to 'One or the other of the Atlantic forms described 
above, so much so that some zoologists believe that' there are 
but four species, with an almost oosmopoliian range. Other 
naturalists, on,the contrary, have described ■and.named almost 
every indivkluai specimen captured as belonguig to, a different 
species. See Whale and Hi<m{>-hack Whale. (Ri L.*) 

KORSOHACH, a busy commercial town in the Swiss canton 
of St'Gall, situated on the south-west shore of the Lake of Con¬ 
stance, and by rail 62 m. N.E. of Zurich,. jo.m, S£. of R-onans- 
horn 57 m. N. of Coire. In ipoo its population'was 9140, 
mostly Ge*man*speaking, while there wene 5935 Romanitts to 
3139 Protestants. From 4408 to 4798 it belong^' to the obhet 
of St Call, and then to the canton Silntisc(f»tiKtflmtan:^i6t 
G«U in 1803) of the Helvetic Republic. It.jHe Hlwa)h <been>.a 
great cemmercialicentre, though aowiwpecae^dhy'RomMisbDrn 
as regards the corn trade. It has many, uiduttriaj toMhlisb' 
menta, of which the chief is oneioEthe toanswtuw of llobe and 
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muslin. Above the town is the old convent of Mariaberg, 
originally built in the 15th century as a refuge for the monks 
of St Gall against the turbulent citizens of that town, but now a 
seminary for teachers. From Rorschach a cogwheel railway runs 
.south-east in 4I m. up to Heiden, a village in the canton of Appen- 
zell well known for its goats’ whey cure. (W. A. B. C.) 

ROS, or De Ros, the name of a noble English family. Robert 
de Ros (d. 1227), a son of Everard dc Ros (d. 1191) of Helmslcy, 
or Hamlake, in Yorkshire, possessed lands in Yorkshire, in¬ 
cluding Ros. or Ross, in Holdemess, and also in Normandy. 
He served King John in several ways, both in England and 
abroad, and obtained lands in Northumberland, where he 
built a castle at Wark, or Werke. About 1215, however, he 
deserted the king and became one of the leaders of the baronial 
party, being one of the twenty-five executors of Magna Carta 
and fighting against John when he repudiated this engagement. 
He submitted to Henry III. and became a monk before he died 
in 1227. His wife was Isabella, daughter of William the Lion, 
king of .Scotland, by whom he had two sons, William and 
Robert. Robert dc Ros the younger (d. 1274), w'as an itinerant 
ju.stice under Henry 111 ., but later he was one of the barons 
who fought against this king. He passed much of his time, 
however, in Scotland, where he held a barony and where he 
was one of the guardians of Margaret, the English bride of 
King Alexander III. His son Robert was summoned to parlia¬ 
ment as Lord Ros de Werke in 1295! just afterwards he revolted 
against Edward I. and his lands were forfeited. William de 
Ros (d. 1258), the elder son of the executor of Magna Carta, 
had a son Robert (d. 1285), who was summoned to parliament 
as a baron by Simon de Montfort in 1264 ; he was also summoned 
to parliament by Edward I. His son William, 2nd baron 
Ros of Helmsley, or Haml^e (d. 1317), obtained Belvoir Castle 
in Leicestershire through his mother Isabel, daughter of William 
d’Albini. He was one of the minor claimants for the crown of 
Scotland in 1292, and soon afterwards he obtained the lands 
in Northumberland which had been taken from his traitorous 
I ousin Robert de Ros. His second .son, John dc Ros (d. 1338), 
was a courtier under Edward II. Later he joined Edward’s 
■<|ueen, Isabella, was summoned to parliament by Edward III., 
and distinguished himself on the sea. Another John de Ros 
(d. 1332), bishop of Carlisle from 1325 to 1332, was doubtless 
a member of this family. 

The second baron’s descendants retained the barony of Ros 
until the death of Edmund de Ros, the nth baron, in October 
1508. Edmund’s nephew Sir George Manners (d. 1513), of 
Belvoir and Helmslcy, then claimed it, and was called Lord 
Ros, or Rons. His son, Thomas Manners, the 13th baron 
(d. 1543)) was created earl of Rutland in 1525, but the barony 
was separated from the earldom when Thomas’s grandson 
Edward died in 1587, leaving an only child, Elizabeth (d. 1591), 
who, as heir gener^ of the family, became Baroness Ros, or 
Roos. Elizalieth married into the Cecil family, and when her 
only child, William Cecil, died in 1618, the barony reverted 
to the Manners family, Francis Manners, 6th earl of Rutland 
(1578-1632), becoming the i8th boron. On his death the 
barony again passed to a female, his daughter Katherine, 
through whom it came to the family of Villicrs. Then in 1806, 
after a long abeyance, Charlotte (1769-1831), daughter of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, and a descendant of the Manners family, 
ww declared Baroness Ros, or Roos. She married l,ord Henry 
Fitzgerald, and their son, Henry William Fitzgerald-de-Ros 
(•1793-1839), became the 22nd baron on his mother’s death. 
In 1907, on her fatlier’s death, Mary Frances, wife of the Hon. 
Anthony Dawson, became Baroness Ros. or rather, De Ros, 
which is the present form of the title. For a long time after 
they had ceased to hold the barony the earls and dukes of 
Rutland continued to style themselves Lords Roos. 

H08, tIR RICHARD (b. 1429), English poet, son of Sir Thomas 
Ros, lord of Hamlake (Helmsley) in Yorkshire and of Belvoir 
in Lekettershire, was bom on the 8th of March 1429. In 
HmI. 372 the poem of “ La Belle Dame sanz Mercy,” first 
printed Ip W. Thynne's Chaueer (1532), has the ascription 


“ Translatid out of Frenche by Sir Richard Ros.” " La BeUe 
Dame sanz Mercy ” is a long and rather dull poem from the French 
of Alain Chartier, and dates from about the middle of the 
15th century. It is written in the Midland dialect, and is 
surprisingly modern in diction. The opening lines— 

" Half in a dreme. not fully wcl awaked, 

The golden sleep me wrapped under his wing," 
have often been quoted, but the dialogue between the very 
long-suffering lover and the cruel lady docs not maintain this 
high level. 

See W. W. Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (1897); and Dr. 
H. Grflhler, Ueber Richard Ros’ mitlelenglische Uehe.rselziine . . . 
(Breslau, 1886). 

ROSA, CARL AUGUST NICHOLAS (1843-1889), English 
musical impresario, was bom at Hamburg, his family name 
(which he subsequently changed) being Rose. He started as 
a solo violinist, studying at Leipzig and Paris, and also bad 
considerable success as a conductor both in England and 
America; and it was at New York in 1867 that he met and 
married the famous operatic soprano Madame Parepa (1836- 
1874), at whose death he afterwards endowed a Parepa-Rosa 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music in London. In 
1875 be started the Carl Rosa Opera Company, for producing 
the best operas in English versions, and both during his own 
life and after his death this company had much to do with 
popularizing good music in England, encouraging native com¬ 
posers and training a number of excellent singers. Carl Ro.sa 
married a second time in 1881, and died in Paris on the 3otli 
of April 1889. 

ROSA, MONTE, the name of a great glacier-clad mountain 
mass (the name comes from the Aostan patois word roesf, 
meaning a glacier) which rises S.E. of Zermatt, and on the 
frontier between Switzerland (canton of the Valais) and Italy. 
Ten summits in this huge mass are distinguished by name, of 
which four (the Nordend, 15,132 ft., the Zumstcin.spitze, 15,004 
ft.; the Signalkuppe or Punta Gnifetti, 14,965 ft., and the 
Parrotspitze, 14,643 ft.) rise on the frontier. The five lower 
summits are on the Italian slope, but the highest of all, the 
Dufourspitze, 15,217 ft. (so nam^ by the Swiss government 
in honour of General Dufour, the head of the great survey which 
first accurately fixed the position of these points), rises W. of 
the frontier ridge, on a buttress, and is thus entirely in Switzer¬ 
land, of which it is the culminating peak (and not, as often 
stated, the Dom, 14,942 ft., in the Mischabel group). The 
loftiest point of the Dufourspitze was first attained in 1855 by 
a large English party, which included Messrs G. and C. Smyth, 
C. Hudson, Birkbeck and Stevenson. The Zumstcinspitze 
was first climbed in 1820, the Signalkuppe (on top of which 
there is now a club hut) in 1842, the Nordend in 1861 and the 
Parrotspitze in 1863. 'The ascent of all the points named is not 
difficult from the Swiss side, but excessively dangerous on the 
east or Italian side. (W. A. B. C.) 

ROSA, SALVATOR (1615-1673), Italian painter of the NcU' 
politan school, was born in Arcnella, in the outskirts of Naples, 
m 1615 : the precise day is given as the aoth of June, and also 
as the'zist of July. His father, Vito Antonio de Rosa, a land 
surveyor, was bent upon making the youth a lawyer, or else a 
priest, and sent him to study in the convent of the Somaschi 
fathers. Here Salvator began showing a turn for art: he went 
in secret to his maternal uncle Paolo Greco to learn the practice 
of painting, but soon found that Greco had little pictorial lore 
to impart, so he transferred himself to his own brother-in-law 
Francesco Fracanzaro, a pupil of Ribera, and afterwards had 
some practice under Ribera himself. Above all he went to 
nature, frequenting the Neapolitan coast, and keeping bis eyes 
open and his hand busy. At the a^ of seventeen he lost his 
father; the widow was left unprovided for, writh at least five 
children, and Salvator found himself immersed in a sea of 
troubles and perplexities, wiHi nothing for the while to stem 
them except a buoyant and adventurous temperament. He 
obtained some instruction under the battle-|wnter Aniello 
Falcone, but chiefly painted in solitude, haunting romantic 
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and desolate spots, beaches, mountains, caverns, verdure-clad 
recesses. Hence he became in process of time the initiator of 
romantic landscape, with a special turn for scenes of strange or 
picturesque a.spec.t—often turbulent and rugged, at times grand, 
and with suggestions of the sublime. He picked up scanty 
doles when he could get them, and his early landscapes sold 
for a few pence to petty dealers. The first person to discover 
that Rosa’s work was not as trumpery as it was cheap was the 
painter Lonfranco, who bought some of the paintings, and 
advised the youth to go to Rome. Hither in 1635, at the age 
of twenty, Rosa betook himself; he studied with enthusiasm, 
hut, catching fever, he returned to Naples and Falcone, and for 
a while painted nothing but battlepieces, and these without 
exciting any attention. This class of work was succeeded by 
the landscape art peculiarly characteristic of him—wild scenes 
wildly peopled with shepherds, seamen or especially soldiers, 
lie then revisited Rome, and was housed by Cardinal Mran- 
caccio ; this prelate being made bishop of Viterbo, Ro.sa painted 
fur the Chiesa della Mortc a targe and noticeable picture of the 
" Incredulity of Thomas ”—the first work of sacred.art which we 
find recorded from his tiand. At Viterbo he made acquaintance 
with a mediocre poet named Abati, and was hence incited to try 
his own faculty in verse. He then returned to Naples. Here 
the monopolizing triumvirate—Ribera, Caracciolo and Corenzio 
—were still powerful. Rosa was as yet too obscure to suffer from 
their machinations ; but, having painted a picture of “ Tityus 
Torn by the Vulture,” which went to Rome and there produced 
a great sensation, he found it politic to follow in the footsteps 
of his fame, and once more, in 1638, resought the papal city. 

Rosa was a man of facile and versatile genius, and had by 
this time several strings to his bow. It is said that, still keeping 
painting steadily in view as his real objective, he resolved to 
secure attention first as a musician, poet, improvisatore and 
actor—his mother-wit and broad Neapolitan dialect (which 
appears to have stuck to him through life) standing him power¬ 
fully in stead. In the carnival he mosqued as Formica and 
Capiton Coviello, and bustled about Rome distributing satirical 
prescriptions for diseases of the body and more particularly 
of the mind. As Formica he inveighed against the farcical 
comedies acted in the Trastevere under the direction of the 
celebrated Bernini. Some of the actors, in one of their per¬ 
formances, retaliated by insulting Rosa, but the public was 
with him, and he now enjoyed every form of success—social 
prestige, abundant commissions and any amount of money, 
which he was wont to throw about broadcast to the populace. 
In 1646 he returned to Naples, and is said to have taken an 
active part in the insurrection of Masaniello; certain it is that 
he sympathized with and admired the fisherman autocrat, for a 
passage in one of his satires proves this. His actual share in the 
insurrection is, however, dubious; it appears only in recent 
narratives, and the same is the case with the well-known story 
that at one lime he herded with a band of brigands in the 
Abruzzi—an incident which cannot be conveniently dove-tailed 
into any of the known dates of his career. As regards the 
popular revolt against Spanish tyranny, it is alleged that Rosa, 
along with other painters—Coppola, Porpora, Domenico Gar- 
giuolo, Dal Po, Masturzo, the two Vaccari and Cadogna—all 
under the captaincy of Aniello Falcone, formed the Compagnia 
della Morte, whose mission it was to bunt up Spaniards in the 
streets and despatch them, not sparing even those who had 
sought some pla^ of religious asylum. He painted a portrait of 
Masaniello—probably from reminiscence rather than from life: 
indeed, it is said that he painted him several times over in less 
than life size. On the approach of Don John of Austria the 
blood-stained Compagnia dispersed, Rosa escaping or at any 
rate returning to Rome. Here he painted some important 
subjects, showing the uncommon bent of his mind as it passed 
from landKape into history—“ Democritus amid Tombs," the 
“ Death of Swrates,” “ Regius in the Spiked Cask ” ftbese two 
are now in England), “Justice Quitting the Earth,’’ and the 
“ Wheel of Fortune.” "niis last work, the tendency of which 
was bitingly satirical, raised a storm of ire and remonstrance, j 
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Rosa, endeavouring at conciliation, published a description of 
its meaning (probably softened down not a little from the real 
facts) ; none the less an order for his imprisonment was issued, 
but ultimately withheld at the instance of some powerful friends. 
It was .'■.bout this time that Rosa wrote his satire named Babylon, 
under which name Rome was of course indicated. 

Cardinal Giancarlo dc’ Medici now invited the painter to 
leave Rome—which bad indeed become too hot to hold him— 
for Florence. Salvator gladly assented, and remained in the 
Tuscan capital for the better part of nine years, introducing 
there the new style of landscape : ho had no pupils, but various 
imitators. l,orenzo Lippi the painter poet, and other beaux 
esprils shared with Rosa the hospitalities of the cardinal, and 
they formed an academy named / Percossi (the Stricken), 
indulging in a deal of ingenious jollity—^Rosa bring alike a^ 
pl.audcd as painter, poet and musician. His chief intimate at 
this time was Lippi, whom he encouraged to proceed with the 
poem ll Malmanlile Racguislato, He was well acquainted 
also with Ugo and Giulio Maffei, and housed with them more 
than once in Volterra, where he wrote other four satires— 
Music, Poetry, Painting and War. About the same time he 
painted his own portrait, now in the Ufitzi Gallery of Florence. 
Finally he reverted once more to Rome, and hardly left that 
city ^ain. Much enmity still brooded there against him, taking 
the form more especially of an allegation that the satires which 
he zealously read and diffused in MS. were not bis own pro¬ 
duction, but filched from some one else. Rosa indignantly 
repelled this charge, which remains indeed quite unsubstan¬ 
tiated, although it is true that the satires deal so extensively 
and with such ready manipulation in classical names, allusions 
and anecdotes, that one is rather at a loss to fix upon the period 
of his busy career at which Rosa could possibly have imbued 
his mind with such a multitude of serai-erudite details. It 
may perhaps he legitimate to suppose that his literary friends in 
Florence and Volterra had coached him up to a large extent— 
the satires, as compositions, remaining none the less strictly 
and fully his own. To confute his detractors he now wrote the 
last of the series, entitled Envy. Among the pictures of his 
closing years were the admired " Battlcpiecc ’’ now in the 
Louvre, painted in the short space of forty days, full of long- 
drawn carnage, with ships burning in the offing; “ Pythagoras 
and the Fishermen ; ” the “ Oath of Catiline ” (Pitti Galleiy); 
and the very celebrated “ Saul and the Witch of Endor ” 
(Louvre), which is almost his latest work. He undertook a 
series of satirical portraits, to be closed by one of himself; but 
while occupied with this project he was assailed by dropsy, 
which, after lasting fully half a year, brought his life to a close 
on the 15th of March 1673. In his last moments he married a 
Florentine named Lucrezia, who kept his house and had borne 
him two sons, one of them surviving him, and he died in a con¬ 
trite frame of mind. He lies buried in the Chiesa degli Angeli, 
where a portrait of him has been set up. Salvator Rosa, after 
the hard struggles of his early youth, had always been a success¬ 
ful man, and he left a handsome fortune. 

Rosa was indisputably a great leader in that modern tendency 
oi fine art towards the romantic and picturesque which, developing 
in various directions and by diversified processes, has at last almost 
totally differentiated modern from olden art. He saw appearances 
with a new eye, and presented new images of them on his canvases, 
and deserves therefore all (he credit due to a vigorous innovator, 
even if we contest the absolute value of his product. Ho himself 
courted reputation for his historical works, laying comparatively 
little stress on his landscapes; in portraits he was forcible. In 
chiaroscuro he is simple and effective; his design has energy smd 
a certain grandeur, without any high type of form or any superior 
measure of correctness. His colour is too constantly of a sandy or 
yellowish-grey tone. Personally be was a man of high spirit, and he 
sold his pictures at large prices, more (it is said) to assert the honour 
of his art than from love of money; rather than sell them cheap he 
destroyed them. In his later Florentine period he etched several 
of his works, sutjeets of mythology, sdldiering, Ac. He was elxteic, 
but Idiid and generous, llmugh a man of g^ety and pleasure, and 
a jovial boon companion, be does not appear to have been vldous 
in any serious de^ee. He was talkative, very sharp-tongued and 
an'unblushing encomiast of his own performances. Anfong Ids 
pictures not already mentioned we may name, in the National.,,, 
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(Valli-ry, London. " Mercury and the Dishonest Woodman," and 
Ihrec others ; 111 Kaynliam Hall, " Helisaiius " ; in the (irosvtnoi 
(lallory, " DKigeiies" • in the I'ltti tlallery, a grand portrait of a man 
m armour, and the "Temptation of St Anlhon), ’ which contains 
hi> own portrait. This last subject appears also in St I’etersburg, 
anil m the Berlin Gallery 

1 h" satires of Salvator Kosa deserve more attention tlian they 
have genurally recened. there are, however, two recent books 
taking account ol tle.-tn -by Ce.sareo, 1S92, and Cartclli, ihoq. The 
satires, though lonsiderably spread abroad during his htelime, were 
not jniblished until 1719. They are all in terza riraa, written 
without miieh literary correctness, but remarkably spiriteil, pointed 
and I'veii hidhant. They arc slashingly denunciatory, and from fhi.s 
point ol view too monotonous in treatment. Kosa here ajipears as 
.1 veiy s-vere casligator ol all ranks and conditions of men, not 
sparing the highest, and as a champion of the poor and dowii-trodilen, 
and of moral virtue and Catholic faith, it seems odd that a man 
who took HO free a part 111 Ih ' pleasures and diversions ol lile should 
b.' so luthless to Ih" ministers of thes'.'. The satire on Jl/iisn exposi s 
the insolence and profligacy ol musicians, and the shame of courts 
and churches in encouraging them. l‘o6lrv dwells 
oil the pedantry, imitativeness, adulation, attcctation 
and indecency of iioels-- also tlieir poverty, anti Hie 
neglect wilh wliich they were treated ; and there is a 
very vigorous sortie against oppressive governors and 
aristocrats Tasso's glory is upheld ; Dante is spoken 
ol as obsolete, and Ariosto as corrupting. Painting 
inveighs against the pictorial treatment of squalid 
subjects, sitcii as beggar.s (though Ko.sa must surety 
liims 'lt have been partly responsible for this mis- 
directlnii of the art), against the ignorance and lewd- 
nesi of painters, and tlieir tricks of trade, and the 
gcou indecorum of painting .siirawling liall - naked 
saints ol both sexes. HTir (which contains (he 
eutojtv of Masaniello) derides the folly ol hireling 
soldiers, who fight and perish whik kings stay at 
home; the vile morals of kings and lords, heresy and 
unbelief also come in lor a flagellation. In llahylon 
Kosa represents birasell as a fisherman, Tirreno, con 
stanily unlucky in his net-hauls on the ICiiphrates; 
he converses with a native of the country, Lrgaslo. Ilabylon 1 
(Komu) IS very severely treated, and Naples much the same 
Envy (the last ul the satires, and generally accounted the best, 
altliuugli without strong apparent reason) rcjiresents Kosa dreaming 
that, as he is about to inscribe in all modesty his name ujioii 
the thrisihold of the tom]>ki ol glory, the goddess or fiend of 
Unvy obstructs him, and a long intercluinge of reciprocal objurga¬ 
tions ensues. Here occurs the highly charged portrait of the 
chief Ruinaii detractor of Salvator (we are not aware that he has 
everb-en identified byname); and the jiainter protests that he 
would never condescend to do any of the lascivious work in painting 
.so shamefully in vogue. 

As authorities for the life of Salvator Kosa, Passcri. riff de' 
I’llluti, may be consulted, and Satvini, Satnr e I’tia rfi Salvator 
ttoia ; also Baldinucd and Dominici. 'rho life by Ladv Morgan is 
a romantie treatment, mingling tradition or more tiction with fact. 
The novel. A Comfianv o) I>tath, by Albert Cotton, igoa, gives an 
interesting jiicturc of Salvator Kosa at Naplus. (W. M R.) 

ROSACEAE, in botany, a large cosmopolitan family of seed- | 
bearing plants belonging to the subclass Polypctalac of Dicoty¬ 
ledons and containing about 90 genera with 2000 species. The 
plants vary widely in manner of growth. Many are herbaceous, 
growing erect, as Geum, or with slender creeping stem, as in 
species of Pulenlilta, sometimes sending out long runners, as 
in strawberry ; others are shrubby, as raspberry, often associ¬ 
ated with a scrambling habit, as in the brambles and roses, 
while apple, cherry, pear, plum and other British fruit trees 
represent the arborescent habit. Vegetative propagation takes 
place by means of runner^, which root at the apex and form 
a new plant, as in strawberry; by suckers springing from the 
base of the shoot and rising to form new leafy shoots after 
running for some distance bmeath the soil, as in raspberry; 
or by shoots produced from the roots, as in cherry or plum. 
Tlic scrambling ol the brambles and roses is effected by means 
of prickles on the branches and leaf-stalks. 

The leaves, which ore arranged alternately, are simple, as in 
apple, cherry, &c., but more often compound, with leaflets 
palimtcly arranged, os in strawberry and species of PolenlUla, 
or pinnately arranged, as in the bmmbles, roses, mountain ash, 
itcc. A difference in this respect often occurs in one. and the 
same genus, as in Pyrus, where apple (P. Afslar), and pear 
(P, communis) have simple leaves, whereas mountain ash or 
.PMron (P, au(ul>ario) has pinnately compound leaves. In 


warm climates the leaves arc often leathery and evergreen. 
'Jlie leaves are stipulate, the stipules being sometimes small and 
-shortlived, as in Pyrus and Prunus (cherry, plum, &c.), or 
more important structures adnate to the base of the leaf-stalk, 
us in roses, brambles, &c. The flowers, which are regular, 
generally bisexual, and often showy, are sometimes borne 
singly, a.s in some species of rose, or the cloudberry {Kubus 
I hamaemorus), or few or more together in a corymbose maimer, 
as in some roses, hawthorn and others. The inflorescence in 
agrimony is a raceme, in J'oterium a densc-flowcrcd spike, in 
Spiraea a number ol cymes arranged in a corymb. The parts 
of the flowers are arranged on a 5-merous plan, with generall)' 
eonsiderablc increase in the number of stamens and earpels. 
'1 he shape of the thalamus or floral receptacle, and the relative- 
position and number of the stamens and carpels and the 
character of the fruit, vary widely and form distinguishing 


features of the different suborders, six of which may be 
recognized. 

Suborder I. SpiraiQideae is characterized by a flat or slightly 
coucavc receptacle on which the carpels, frequently live in number, 
form a central whorl; each ovary contains several ovules, ami 
the fruit is a follicle. There are five sepals, five petals and the 
stamens vary from ten to indefinite. The plants are generally 
shrubs with simple or compound leaves and racemes or panicles of 
numerous small white, rose or purple flowers. This suborder, which 
is nearly allied to the order Saxifragaceae, contains 17 genera, 
chiefly north temperate in distribution. The largest is Spiraea. 
numerous species of which arc cultivated ia gardens ; 5 . salicifolia 
occurs in Britain apparently wild in plantations, but is not indigenous. 
The native British meadow-sweet (S. Ultnaria) and dropworl 
(S. Fihpendula) have been placed in a separate genus, Ulmarin. 
and ineiuded in the Rosoideae on account of their one-seeded fruit. 
Quiltaja sapontrio is the ChUean soap tree; the bark contains 
saponin. 

Suborder II, Pomoideae is characterized by a deep cup-shaped 
receptacle with the inner wall of which the five or fewer carpels are 
united (fig. 1,3); the carpels arc also united with each other, and 
each contains generally two ovules. The frmt is made up of the large 
fleshy receptacle surrounding the ripe ovaries, the cndocarp of which 
is leathery or stony and contains one seed. The plants are shrubs 
or trees with simple or pinnately compound leaves and white or 
rosc-colonred often showy flowers, with five sepals and petals and 
indefinite stamens The 14 genera are dhtnbuted tmough the 
north temperate zone, extending southwards in the New World to 
the Andes of Peru and Chile. The largest genus, Pyrus, with aliout 
30 specic.s, includes apple (P. Mains), pear (P. commums) (fig. 2). 
wild service (P. tormitiolis), rowan or moontain-ash (P. aucupieia), 
and white beam (P. Aria). Meeptlut (roediar) and Cotoneattorutv 
also includod. (^ separate articles for most of the above.) 

Suborder III. Rosotaeat is characterized by the receptacle being 
convex and swollen (fig. i, i), as ih strawberry, or cup-shaped, as 
in rose (fig. 4). and bearing nutnerous carpels, each ol wMcn oon- 
(alns one or two evalOs, while the fraf* is one-Keded and iodo- 
liiecent. The 39 genera are grouped in tribee according, to the 
form of the receptacle and .of tlie fruit. The Potentilleae bear the 
carpels on a large, ronnded or convex ontgrowth of the receptacle. 
In the large genus Rubus (flg. 3) the ripe ovaries form drupels 
upon the dry receptacle; the ^nus is annost cosmopotitBn. but 
the majority of spoeias occur in the forest re^on 01 the north 
temperate zone and in the mountains of tropical America. R. 
fruttCQsus is blackberry,. R. Idaeus, raspberry, and R. chamae- 
morus, cloudberry. In the flower of Pmenlilla, Frotarie (straw¬ 
berry) and a few allied genera an ipiealyx .is formed fay stipular 
stnictnres arisfng at the t«se of the sepals. The fruits consist ol 
numerous diy acheneg borne in Fragaria. on the muoh-enlarged 
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Fig. I.—Three flowers cut through longitudinally to show different forms 
of receptacles in the Rosaccaci.Comarum palustrc ] 2, Alchcmitla alpina; 
t, Pyrus Rlaliis-. 
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succulent torus, which in the other genera is dry. In Geum (avens) 
and Dfyas (an arctic and alpme genus) tlic style is persistent in the 



After Wowitllo, from Sirebbursei'i Ltkriuck def BctaMik^ by permUsion 
of Gustav Fischer. 


Fig. 2.— 1 ‘yru!, amwmnis (pear), i, flowering branch: 2 . a flower 
cut through longitudinally; j, longitudinal section of fruit; 
4, floral diagram. 

fruit, forming a feathery ajipendage (Ptyiis) or a barbed awn (avens), 
either of which is of service in distributing the fruit. The Pbten- 
tilleae are chiefly north temperate, arctic and alpine plants. 



Mu* Wossigiu, ftuis Stiubunti'e ZiAeiisM dtkStltHit, by penniuioaof 
Ou»uv F}«6b«r. 


Fia. $tSulms /ristisasKs.(blackberry), i, flowering branch; 2, 
longitudinal section of a flower; j, fruit; 4, floral diagram. 

The Eoseae comprise the large genus- Rosa, chanteterised by a 
more or lees um-nutped torus (fig. 4) enciming the numwous 
Gatpdt whIoK tocm-'dry Ono-sradod Iruits: envelop^ in- the br^ht* 
coloured fleshy torus. The numerous stamens surround the nioutb 
of the torns. The plants are shrubs bearing prickles- oft the-stems 
ahd leaves; many species have a scramblihg nllbit luieiriWliig the 
biiantlfles: Tlio species of Rota, like those of Ruius, are extienwly 
vorlaiile, and «.great number of lubspeciaa, vaiiatto and^forms 
have been dworibed. The Sanguisptheae are a reduced f«in ^ 
Rosoideae. The dry one-seeded fruit Is endlosed in the om-shaped 


torus. w|hich, however, is dry and inconspicuous, and the nnmber of 
carjHds is much reduced, sometimes to one (figs. 2, 5,6). Petals are 
often wanting, as in Akhemitia (lady's 
mantle) and Pokrintn, and the flowers 
arc often unisc.<ciml .ind fn-quently wind- 
pollinated, as in salad hurnet {Polerium 
Hanguisurha), where tlie small flowers 
are crowded m licads, the upper pistil¬ 
late, with protruding feathery stigmas, 
and tlie lower staminate (or bisexual), 
with exserted stamens. Agriniotita 
(agrimony) has a long snilci' of small 
lioneyless flowers witb yellow petals ; in 
tlic fruit the torus becomes hard and 
crowned by liooked bristles which ensure 
the distribution of the enclosed achenes. 

Suborder bV. Nfuradoideae contains 
only two genera of desert - inhabiting k 

herbs with yellow flowers; and the five After Pudartre, from Sir«. 
to ten carpels are united together and burger'i, der /lohnii, 

with the base of the cup-shaped torus, b) pormUsioii of Gtuuv FUeher. 
which enlarges to form a dry covering Fto. 4.-—Fruit of Rose, 
round the one-seeded fruits. consisting of the 

Suborder F. Prunoidem (fig. 7) is fleshy bolfowed axis, 
cliaraclerised by a free solitary carpel j', the persistent sepals 
with a terminal style and two pendulous amt the carpels 

ovules, and the fruit a one-seeded drupe. fr. The stamens e 
The torus forms a cup from the edge of liave withered, 
which spring the five sepals, live alter¬ 
nating petals and the ten to indefinite stamens. The plants are 
deciduous or evergreen trees or shrubs with simple leaves, often 




(Akhimilla)yrith 
lateral style s; 
0, ovary; st, 
stigma, enlarged. 



Fig. 6. — Floral Dia¬ 
gram of Sanguisorba. 
b, bract; a', p, bracte- 
(fles; d, disk. 


with small caducous stipules, and racemes or umbels of generally 
showy, white or pink flowers. There are five genera, the chief 
of which is Prunus, to which belong the plum (rrunws com- 
mmis), with several well-marked subspecies— P. spinosa (sloe 
or blackthorn), P, insifitia (bullaoe), P. domtttica (wold plumi, 
the almond (f*. Arttygdalus), with the nearly allied peach (P. 
persica), cherry (P, Cerasus), birdeberry (P, Padus) and cherry 



After WoMidIo fme Suukeigw'i Cekriutk dir SHmit, b)- lanniuton 
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Fig. 7-—PfusHS Ciraam> i, flowering brooch; 2. a.flower cut 
^ough lohgitodiaaUy; 3, fruit m.longitttdinal sectico. 


laurel (P. IxmoctyasMs), The tribe is distributed through the 
north temperate zone, pusing into the tropics. 

Subordir f'J. ChrysMcUartouUat resnnbies the last in having * 
sinafe free ’carpeli and the ihiU a drupe, but defers in faavinc the 
styie-bakal, not tenmaal, and the ovulea ascendtim, not pendnlausi t 
tiie.;flowe» are iriiQ frequently-aygomorptiM, ‘The 12 flcnara are 
tropical evergreen trees or shruba the great majoHW being Sonfli 
American. The zygom'oriftiic flowers indicate an'nSlnity -with the 
closely allfod erderXeguwinoseei 
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ROSAMOND, known as “ Tho Fair” (d. c. 1176), mistress 1 
of Henry II., king of England, is believed to have been the 
daugliler of Walter de Clifford of the family of Fitz-Ponce. 
The evidence for the paternit)- is, however, only an entry of 
a statement made hy the jurors of the manor of Corfham in a 
Hundred Roll of the second year of the reign of Edward 1 . 
(1274), great grandson of Hciiry II. Rosamond is said to have I 
been Henry’,s mistress secretly for several years, but was openly 
acknowledged by him only when he imprisoned his wife Eleanor 
of Ae(|uitaine as a punishment for her encouragement of her 
son;, in the rebellion of 1173-74, She died in or about 1176, 
and was buried in the nunnery church of Godstow before the 
high altar. The body was removed by order of St Hugh, 
bishop of Lincoln, in ugi, and was, seemingly, reinterred in 
the chapter house. The story that she was poi.soncd by Queen 
Eleanor first appears in the French Chronicle of London in the 
14th century. The romantic details of the labyrinth at Wood- 
sltx'k, and the clue which guided King Henry 11 . to her bower, 
were the inventions of story-writers of later times. There is 
no evidence for the belief that she was the mother of Henry’s 
natural son William Longsword, earl of Salisbury. 

ROSARIO, a city and river port of Argentina, in the province 
of Santa Fe. on the W. bank of the Parand, 186 m. by rail N.W. 
of ISuenos Aires. Pop. (1904, estimate) 120,000. It is acccs- 
sil)le to ocean-going steamers of medium draught. The city 
stands on the eastern margin of the great pampean plain, ' 
65 to 75 ft. above the wide river-bed washed out by the Parand. 
It extends bark a considerable distance from the river, and 
there are country residences and gardens of the better class 
along the line of the Central Argentine railway and northward 
toward San Lorenzo. The city is laid out with chessboard 
regularity, and the streets are paved (in great part with cobble¬ 
stones), lighted with gas and electricity, traversed by tramway 
lines, and provided with .sewers and water mains. The Boule¬ 
vard El Santafecino is an attractive residence street with 
double driveways separated by a strip of garden and bordered 
by fine shade trees. The chief edifices of an official character i 
are the custom house, post office, municipal hall and law courts. I 
There is a large charity hospital, and the English and German | 
colonics maintain a well-etjuipped infirmary. The largest 
.sugar refinery in Argentina is here, and there are flour-mills, 
breweries and some smaller manufactures. The city is chiefly 
commercial, being the shipping port for a large part of northern ^ 
Argentina, among its exports being wheat, flour, baled hay, 
linseed, Indian corn, sugar, rum, cattle, hides, meats, wool, 
<|uebrai-ho extract, &c. The railway connexions arc good, i 
including the Buenos Aires and Rosario and the Central Argcn- j 
tine lines to the luitional capital, the Buenos Aires and Rosario { 
line northward to Tucuman, where it connects with the govern- | 
ment line to Salta, Jujuy and the Bolivian frontier, the Central 1 
Argentine line westward to Cordoba, with connexions at Villa 
Maria for Mendoza and the Chilean frontier, and two narrow- 
gauge lines, one running to Santa F6 and the other to Cordolm. 
The port of Rosario has hitherto consbted of a deep river 
anchorage and wooden wharves on the lower bank for the 
accommodation of steamers. Since 190a work has been in 
progress under a contract with a French company for the 
construction of 12,697 ft. of quat's, 23 m. of railway tracks 
along the quays to connect with the several railways entering 
the city, drawbridges, roadways, sheds, depots, elevator, offices, 
electric plant, fixed and movable cranes, and other appliances, 
&c!, for the Irandling of produce and merchandise. The 
trade of the port was officially valued at 21,276,672 Arg. 
gohl dollars imports, and 68,503,231 gold dollars exports in 
J905. 

Rosario was founded in 1730 by Francisco Godoy, but it 
grew so slowly that it was stiU a small village up to the middle 
of the 19th century. In 1854 General Justo Jos6 de Urquiza, 
then at the head of the Argentine Confederation, made it the 
port of the ten inland provinces then at war with Buenos Aires, 
and in 1857 imposed differential duties on the cargoes of vessels 
first breaking bulk at the southern port. This gave Rosario 


a start, and its trade and population have grown since then with 
great rapidity, 

ROSARY (Lat. rosarium), a popular devotion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, consisting of 15 Paternosters and Glorias and 
150 Aves, recited on beads. It is divided into three parts, each 
containing five decades, a decade comprising j Pater, 10 Aves 
and a Gloria, in addition to a subject for meditation selected 
from the “ mysteries ” of the life of Christ and of the Blessed 
Virgin. Tire Christian practice of repeating prayers is traceaVrle 
to early times : .Sozomen mentions {H.E. v. 29) the hermit Paul 
of the 4th century who threw away a pebble as he recited each 
of his 300 daily prayers; and a canon of the English synod of 
Cealcythe in 816 (Mansi xiv. 360) directed septem beltidum 
Paternoster to be said for a deceased bishop. In many orders 
the lay brothers daily said a large number of Paternosters 
instead of reading the breviary ; it was natural that the Pater¬ 
noster .should be the prayer most often repeated. The Ave 
Maria is first mentioned as a form of prayer in the second half 
of the nth century, but it was not until the 16th century that 
it became general in its present form. It is not known precisely 
when the mechanical device of the rosarywas first used. William 
of Malmesbury {De gest. pent. Angl. iv. 4) says that Godiva, who 
founded a religious house, at Coventry in 1040, left a string of 
jewels, on which she had told her prayers, that it might be hung 
on the statue of the Blessed Virgin. Thomas of Chantimpr6, 
who wrote about the middle of the 13th century, first men¬ 
tions the word “ rosary ” (De apibus, ii. 13), using it apparently 
in a mystical sense as Mary’s rose-garden. There is no con¬ 
temporary confirmation of the story that the rosary was given 
to St Dominic through revelation of the Blessed Virgin and 
was employed during the crusade against the Albigenses, 
although the story was later accepted by Ix-o X., Pius V., 
Gregory XIIL, Sixtus V., Alexander VIL, Innocent XI. and 
Clement XL According to Benedict XIV. (De Fest. 160), the 
belief rests on the tradition of tbe Dominican order. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the rosary, the Dominicans did 
much to propagate the devotion. The practice of meditating 
on the mysteries doubtless began with a Dominican, Alanus 
de Rupe (born 1428), and another Dominican, Jacob Sprenger 
(d. 1495), grand-inquisitor in Germany, founded the first con¬ 
fraternity of the rosary at Cologne in 1475. This society spread. 
rapidly, and was specially privileged by Sixtus IV., Innocent 
Vlll. and Leo. X. After the battle of Lepanto (ist Sunday in 
October 1^71), which was won while the members of the 
confraternity at Rome were making supplication for Christian 
success, Pius V. ordered an annual commemoration of “ St 
Mary of Victory,” and Gregory XIIL, by bull of the 1st of April 
1583, set aside the 1st Sunday in October as the feast of the 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to be observed in such 
churches as maintained an altar in honour of the rosary. Clement 
XL, by bull of the 3rd of October 1716, directed the observance 
of the feast by all Christendom. The devotion has been 
particularly fostered by the Jesuits, St Ignatius Loyola having 
expressly ordered its use. ft has been repeatedly indulgenced 
by various popes. Leo XIIL issued eight encyclicals on the 
devotion; he urged its recitation throughout October, and 
directed (1883) the insertion of the title regina sacratissimi 
rosarii in the Litany. There are several varieties of the rosary 
more or less in use by Roman Catholics: the Passionists, or 
rosary of the five wounds, approved by Leo XII. in 1823; 
the Crown of Our Lord, attributed to Michael of Florence, a 
Camaldolese monk (c. 1516), and consisting of 33 Paters, 
5 Aves and a Credo; St Bridget’s, 7 Paters and 63 Aves, in 
honour of the joys and sorrows of the Blessed Virgin and the 
63 years of her life. The Living Rosary, in which 15 Mrsons 
unite to say the rosary every month, was approved by Gregory 
XVI. (1832) and placed in charge of the Dominican order by 
Pius IX. (1877). 

Similar eiqp^ents to assist the memory in repetitions of 
prayers occur among Buddhists and Mahommedans; in the 
former case ^e ptAytrs are said on a strii^ of some hundred 
beads, called the tibet-i>ren-ba or the ten-wa ; in the latter case, 
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the so-^lled tasbih has 33, 66 or 99 beads, and is used for the 
repetition of the 99 names which express the attributes of God. 

See tlic critical dissertation in they 4 c/as(iMctori««i, .■Inf. 1,432599. ; 
Quetif and Echard. Script. Ord. Praed. i. 411 sag. ; Benedict XiV. 
olim Prospero de Eambertini, Dc intis B.V.M. i. 170 S99. ; H. 
Holzapfel. O.F.M., St liominikus «. der Rosenkratie (Munich, 1903); 
Pradef, Rosenkranc-Bikhcl (Trier, 1885); D. Dahm, Die Brudcrschuft 
vom hi. RoscKkraii: (Trier, 1902). For the indulgences attached to 
the devotion consult Beringer, S.J,, Die Abldsse. nth ed, 292 fl., 
354(1. (Paderborn, 1895). For the corresrionding devotion among 
Buddhists, consult Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism 
(London, 1895). and an article by Monicr Williams in the A thenaeum, 
9th of Feb. 1878 ; for that of the Mahommedans, see L. Petit. Les 
Conjrhes mimilmanes (Paris. 1899), and E. Arnold, Pearls of the 
I'aith, or Islam's Rosary (London, i8Sj). There is an excellent 
article, " Rosenkranz,” by Zockler in Herzog-Ilauek, Realeiiey- 
ktupddie, 3rd ed. vol, 17. pp. 144-50. (('. II. !l,\.) 

ROSAS, JUAN MANUEL (1793-1877), tjrant of Buenos Aires, 
was born on the 30th of March 1793. in the city of that name. 
His father, Leon Ortiz dc Rosas, was an owner of cattle runs 
(cstancias) and a trader in hide.-., who took an active part in 
defeating the English attack on the city in 1807. Juan Rosas 
received so little education that he had to learn to read and 
write when he was already a married man and a successful cattle 
breeder. From a ver\' early age he was left in chaigT? of one 
of bis father’s establishments. When he was eighteen he 
married Maria dc la Encamacion Escurra. His mother having 
suspected him of appropriating money, he left his parents, 
and for some time subsisted by working as a vaquero or cowboy, 
and then as overseer on the estates of other owners; but he 
accumulated money, and by the help of a loan from a friend he 
became possessed of a cattle run of his own, Los Cerrillos. The 
anarchical state of the country since its independence of Spain 
had favoured the Indians, who had taken the offensive and 
raided up to within forty miles of Buenos Aires. Rosas ol> 
tained leave to arm his cowboys. Under his management Los 
Cerrillos became a refuge for adventurers, whom he paid and fed 
well, but from whom he exacted implicit obedience. Ilis 
followers Itecamc a fighting force of acknowledged cfTiciency, 
and Rosas took practically the position of an independent niler 
whose help was sought by contending political parties. By 
attending to his own interest only, and by astute intrigue, or 
savage fighting when necessary, grew in power from 1820 
onwards, and from 1835 to 1852 ruled us dictator (see Aroen- 
ti.va). It is probable that he would have continued to govern 
in Buenos Aires till his death if his ambition had not led him 
into wars with all his neighbours. He wished to extend the 
authority of the Republic over all the territory which Imd 
belonged to the Spanish viccroyalty of Buenos. This led him 
directly into wars with Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile, and into 
“ warlike operations ” with England and France, with whom 
he had other causes of quarrel arising out of the complaints 
of traders and bondholders. His government was overthrown 
in 1852 by a coalition of his neighbours and the defection of 
several of his generals, and even members of his own family 
who lived in fear of his suspicions and violence. He took refuge 
in England, and lived at Swaythling, near Southampton, till his 
death on the 14th of March 1877. A portrait taken in 1834 
and reproduced by Sir Woodbine Parish in his Buenos Ayres 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata (London, 1852) represents Rosas 
as a fine-looking man of the handsome Spanish type. 

SceO. Martens, Bin Ccdigula uuseres Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1896), 
which contains a full bibliography. 

ROSCELLINUS (F.uceunus, or Rousseun) (c. 1050-c. 1122), 
often called the founder of Nominalism (see Scholasticism), 
was bom at Compiigne (Compendium). Little is known of his 
life, and our knowledge of his doctrines is mainly derived from 
Anselm, Abelard and John of Salisbury'. He studied at Soissons 
and Reims, was after wards attached to the cathedral of Chartres, ' 
and be^me canon ot ComjM^e. It seems meat probable that | 
Koscellinus was not strictly the first to promulgate nominalistic I 
doctrines; but in his exposition they received more definite | 
expression, 1^, being applied to the dogma of the Trinity, 
attracted universal attention. Roscellmus maintained that (t 


is merely a habit of speech which prevents our speaking of the 
three persons as three substances or three Go<k. If it were 
otherwise, and the three persons were really one substance or 
thing (una res), we should be forced to admit that the Father 
and the Holy Spirit became incarnate along with the Son. 
Roscellinus seems to have put forward this doctrine in perfect 
good faith, and to have claimed for it at first the authority 
of Lanfranc and Anselm. In 1092, however, a council con¬ 
voked by the archbishop of Reims condemned his interpretation, 
and Roscellinus, who was in danger of being stoned to death 
by the orthodox populace, recanted his error. He fled to 
England, but having made himself unpopular by an attack 
on the doctrines of Anselm, he left the country and repaired to 
Rome, where he was well received and became reconciled to 
the Church. He then returned to France, taught at Tours and 
Loc-menach (Loches) in Brittany (where he had Abelard as a 
pupil), and finally b^me canon of Besanfon. He is heard of 
as late as 1121, when he came forward to oppose Abelard’s 
views on the Trinity. 

Ot the writings o£ Roscellinus, nothing is preserved except a 
letter to Abelard, mainly concerned with the doctrine of the Trinity 
(ed. ]. A. Schmellcr, Munich, 1850). Sec F. Picarct, Rossehn, 
philosophe et thiohgien (189O). and authorities quoted under 
: Scholasticism. 

ROSCHER, WILHELM GEORG FRIEDRICH (1817-1894), 
German economist, was born at Hanover on the 21st of October 
1817. He studied at Gottingen and Berlin, and obtained a 
professorship at Giittingen in 1844 and subsequently at Leipzig 
in 1848. (Jmitting preparatory indications and undeveloped 
germs of doctrine, the origin of the “ historical ” school of 
political economy may be traced to Roschcr. Its fundamental 
principles are dated, though with some hesitation, and with an 
unfortunate contrast of the historical with the philosophical 
method, in his Grundriss su Torlesungen iiber die Staatswirl/i- 
schajt nach geschichtlicher Methode (1843). This short study 
was afterwards expanded into his great System der VoUtswirUi- 
schajt, published in five volumes lietvveen 1854 and 1894, and 
arranged as follows: vol. i.. Die Grundlagen der National- 
dkonomie, 1854 (trans. by J. J. I>alor, Principles of Piditical 
Economy, Chicago, 1878); vol. ii.. D/r Nationalbkonomie des 
Acherbaues und der verwandlen Vrprodukiionsxweige, 1859; 
vol. iii.. Die Nationalbkonomie des Handels und Getoerhfleisses, 
1881 ; vol. iv.. System der Finaniwissenscliaft, 1886 ; vol. v., 
System der Armenpflege und Armenpolitik, 1894. His Geschiekie 
der Nationalbkonomie in Deutschland (1874) is a monumental 
work. He also published in 1842 an excellent commentary on 
the life and works of Thucydides. He died at Leipzig on the 
4th of June 1894. 

See T, Roscher, Zur Geschichle der Famitie Roscher in Nieder- 
sochsen (Hanover, 1892) ; Brasch, Wilhelm Roscher und die sosial- 
tuissenscha/ihehen SMmungen der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1895). 

ROSCIUS GALLUS, QUINTUS (c. 126-62 B.c.), Roman actor, 
was born, a slave, at Solonium, near Lanuvium. Endowed 
with a handsome face and manly figure, he studied the delivery 
and gestures of the most distin^ished advocates in the Forum, 
especially Q. Hortensius, and won universal praise for his grace 
and elegance on the stage. He especially excelled in comedy. 
Cicero took lessons from him. The two often engaged in 
friendly rivalr)- to try whether the orator or the actor could 
express a thought or emotion with the greater effect, ami 
Roscius wrote a treatise in which he compared acting and 
oratory. Q. Lutatius Ciitulus composed a quatrain m his 
honour, and the dictator Sulla presented him with a gold ring, 
the badge of the equestrian order, a remarkable distinction for 
an actor in Rome, where the profession was held in contempt. 
Like his contemporary Aesopus, Roscius amassed a large 
fortune, and he appears to have retired from the sta« some 
time before his death. In 76 B.c. he was sued by C. Fannius 
Chaerea for 50,000 sesterces (about £400), and was defended by 
Cicero in a famous speech. 

Sec H. Hi Ffitifer. Cicero's Rods pro Q. Rescio Comosdo (1904). 

IKMCOI. im HENRY DinXU) (1833- ), English 

chemist, was bohi in London on the 7th of January 1833. After 
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studying at Liverpool High School and University College, 
London, he went to Heidelberg t(t work under R. W. Bunsen, of 
whom he became a lifelong friend. In 1857 he was appointed 
to the chair of chemistry at Owens College, Manchester, where 
he remained for thirt>- t ears, and from 1885 to 1895 he was M.P. 
for the south division of Manchester. He served on several 
royal commissions appointed to consider educational questions, 
in which he was keenly interested, and from 1896 to 1902 was 
vice-chancellor of London University. He was knighted in 
1884. His scientific work includes a memorable .series of rc- 
.seurche.s carried out with Bunsen between 1855 and 1862, in 
which they laid the foundations of comparative photoclujmistry. 
In 1867 he began an elaborate investigation of vanadium and 
its compounds, and devised a process for preparing it pure in 
the metallic state, at the same time showing that the substance 
H'hich had previously passed for the metal was contaminated 
with oxygen and nitrogen. He was also the author of researches 
on niobium, tungsten, uranium, perchloric acid, the solubility 
ol ammonia, &c. His publications include, besides several 
elementary books on chemistry which have had a wide circula¬ 
tion and been translated into many foreign languages, Lectures 
I'll Sl>eclriim Analysis (1869); a Treatise on Chemistry (the first 
iilition of wliiih appeared in 1S77 1892); A New View oj 
Itulton s\Atomic Theory, with Hr A. Harden (1896); and an Auto- 
biography (190(1). The Treatise on Chemistry, written in colla¬ 
boration with Carl Schorlemnicr (1834-1892), who was appointed 
his prbale assistant at Manchester in 1859, official assistant in 
the lalioratory in 1861, and professor ol organic chemistry in 
1874. is a .standard work. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM (1753-1831), Isnglish historian and 
miscellaneous writer, was born on the 8th of March 1753 at 
Liverpool, where his father, who was a market gardener, kept 
a publicliouse known as the Bowling Green at Mount Pleasant. 
Ko.scoe was eager in the inquisition of knowledge, and at twelve 
he left school, having learned all that his schoolmaster could 
tciuh. lie now assisted his father in the work of the garden, 
and gave his leisure hours to reading and study. “ This mode 
ol life,” he says, “ gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement and instruction to my mind; and to lliis day 
i well remember the delicious sleep which succeeded my labours, 
from which f was again called at an early hour. If I were 
now asked whom 1 consider to be the happiest of the human 
race, 1 should answer, those who cultivate the earth by their 
own hands.” At fifteen it was necessary to decide upon a 
path in life. A month’s trial of bookselling sufficed to disgust 
him, and in 1769 he was articled to a solicitor. Although a 
diligent student of law, he did not bid farewell to the Muses, 
but continued to read the classics, and made that acquaintance 
with the language and literature of Italy which became tire 
instrument of his distinction in after life. He wrote many 
verses : his Mount Pleasant was composed when he was sixteen, 
and this and other verses, though now forgotten, won the 
esteem of good critics. In 1774 he commenced business as an 
attorney, and as soon as his professional gains warranted he 
married (1781) Jane, second daughter of William Griffies, a 
Liverpool tradesman, and had seven sons and three daughters. 
He had the courage to denounce the African slave trade in his 
native town, where not a little of the wealth came from this 
source. He wrote the IVrongsof Africa (1787-1788), and entered 
into a controversy with an ex-Roman Catholic priest, who 
undertook to prove the ” licitness of the slave trade ” from 
the Bible. Roscoe was also a political pamphleteer, and like 
many other Liberals of the day hailed the promise of liberty 
in the Frencli Revolution. 

Meanwhile he had steadily pursued his Italian studies, and 
had made extensive collections relating to the great ruler of 
Florence. The result was his Life of Iwronto-ie’ Medici, which 
appeared in 1796, and at once placed him in the front rank 
of contemporary historians. The work has often been reprinted, 
and translations in French, German and other languages show 
that its popularity was notioorifiiedvtbdtji'^utMdPs MCiyeiliind. 
Perhaps the most gratifying testimony was that of Fahroni, 


who had intended to translate his own Latin life of J-orenzo, 
but abandoned the design and induced Gaetano Mecherini 
to undertake an ftidian version of Roscoe. In 1796 Roscoe 
gave up practice as an attorney, and had some thought of 
going to the Imr, but relinquished the idea after keeping a 
single term. Between 1793 and 1800 he paid much attention 
to agriculture, and helped to reclaim Chat Moss, near Man¬ 
chester. He also succeeded in restoring to good order the 
affairs of a banking house in which his friend William Clark, 
then resident in Italy, was a partner. This task led to his 
introduction to the business, which eventually proved dis¬ 
astrous. His translation of Tansillo’s Nurse appeared in 1798, 
and went through .several editions. It is dedicated in a sonnet 
to his wife, who had practised the precepts of the Italian 
poet. 

The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth aiqiearcd in 1805, 
and was a natural sequel to that by which he had made his 
reputation. The work, whilst it maintained its author’s fame, 
did not, on the whole, meet with so favourable a reception as 
the Life of Lorenzo. It has been frequently reprinted, and 
the insertion of the Italian translation in the Index did not 
prevent its circulation even in the papal states. Roscoe was 
elected member of parliament for Liverpool in 1806, but the 
House of Commons waS^ not a congenial place, and at the dis¬ 
solution in the following year he declined to be again a candi¬ 
date. The commercial troubles of 1816 brought into difficulties 
the banking house with which he was connected, and forced 
the sale of his collection of books and pictures. It w'as on this 
occasion that he wrote thefine “ Sonnet on Parting with his Books.” 
Dr S. H. .Spiker, the king of Prussia’s librarian, gives an inter¬ 
esting account of a visit to Roscoe at this period of trouble. 
Roscoe said he still desired to write a biography of Erasmus but 
“ wanted both leisure and youth.” This project was not 
executed (.Spiker’s Travels through England, &c., 1816). After 
a five years’ struggle to discharge the liabilities of the bank, 
the action of a small number of creditors forced the partners 
into bankruptcy in i8ao. For a time Roscoe was in danger 
of arrest, but ultimately he received honourable discharge. 
On the dispersal of his library, the volumes most useful to him 
were secured by friends and placed in the Liverpool Athenaeum. 
The sum of £2500 was also invested for his benefit. The inde¬ 
pendent and sensitive nature of Roscoe made both these opera¬ 
tions difficult. Having now resigned commercial pursuits 
entirely, he found a pleasant task in the arrangement of the 
great library at Ilolkham, the property of his friend Coke. 
In 1822 he issued an appendix of illustrations to his Lorenzo 
and also a Memoir of Richard Robert Jones of Abtrdetron, a 
remarkable self-taught linguist. The year 1824 was memorable 
for the death of his wife and the publication of his edition of 
the works of Pope, which involved him in a controversy with 
Bowles. His versatility was shown by the appearance of a 
folio monograph on the Monandrian Plants, which was published 
in 1828. It appeared first in numbers, and the last part came 
out after his recovery from a paralytic attack. He died on 
the 30th of June 1831. 

Roscoe’s character was a fine one. Under circumstances 
uncongenial and discouraging be steadfastly maintained the 
ideal of the inteilectual life. Sensitive conscientious, 
he sacrificed his possessions to a punctilious sense of duty. 
He had the courage of unpopular opinions, and, whilst pro¬ 
moting every good object in his native town, did not hesitate 
to speak out where plain dealing, as in the matter pi slavery, 
was required. He was a sincere friend and exemplary in his 
domestic relations. Posterity is not likely to endorse the 
verdict of Horace Walpole, who thought Roscoe ” by far the 
best of our historians,” but in ^ite of newer lights apd of.some 
chanfi^ of fashion in the world of letters, his l^ks on Loreneo 
de’ Medici and Leo X. remain unportant contributions to 
historical litemture. 

In addition to the writings atready nam^. Roscoe wrote' tracts 
on penal jurisprudonee, and csntriirateil to the Traniaetions of the 
Royal Society of Literotare and of the Linnean Society. Tlie Ant 
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collected edition ol his Potiical Works was published in 1857, and 
IS sadly incomplete, omitting, with other verses knoum to from 
bis pen, the Bvtlerfly’s Ball, a fantasy, which has charmed thousands 
of children since it appeared in 7807. Other verses arc in Poems 
tor Yotitk, by a Family Ctreie (t8jo). 

The Ll/s by his son Henry Roscoc (2 vols., London, iSjj) contains 
full details 01 Roscoe's career, and there ace references to him m the 
Autobiographical Sketches of De Qumecy, and in Washington 
Irving's Sketch Book. (W. E. A. A ) 

ROSCOFF, a maritime town and watering-place of north¬ 
western France, in the department of Finistfire, on the English 
Channel, 17J m. N,N.W. of Morlaix by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 
1984; commune, 5054. Roscoff, separated from the lie de Batz 
by a narrow channel, has a tidal port used by fishing and coasting 
vessels. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation 
of early vegetables, to the growth of which the mild climate and 
fertile soil is eminently favourable. The church of Roscoff 
(:6th century) has a fine Renaissance tower and contains inter¬ 
esting alabaster bas-reliefs. The ruined chapel of St Ninian 
commemorates the landing at Ro.scoff in 1548 of Mary Stuart, 
previous to her betrothal with the dauphin, son of Henry II. 
In 1746 Charles Edward, the young Pretender, landed at the 
])ort after his defeat at Culloden. 

ROSCOMMON, WENTWORTH DILLON, 4TH Earl of (r. 
1630-1685), English poet, was born in Ireland about 1630. He 
was a nephew of Thomas Wentworth, carl of Strafford, and was 
educated partly under a tutor at his uncle's seat in Yorkshire, 
partly at Caen in Normandy and partly at Rome. After 
the Restoration he returned to England, and was well received 
at court. In 1649 he had succeeded to the earldom of Ros¬ 
common, which had been created in 1622 for his great-grand¬ 
father, James Dillon; and he was now put in possession by 
act of parliament of all the lands possessed by his family before 
the Civil War. As captain of the Gentleman Pensioners he 
found abundant opportunity to indulge the love of gambling, 
which appears to have been his only vice. Disputes with the 
Lord Privy Seal about his Irish estates necessitated his presence 
in Ireland, where he gave proof of some business capacity. On 
his return to London he was made master of the horse to the 
duchess of York. He was twice married, in 1662 to Lady 
Frances Boyle, widow Of Colonel Francis Courtenay, and in 
1674 to Isabella Boynton. 

His reputation as a didactic writer and critic rests on his 
lilank verse translation of the Ars Poetica (1680) and his Essay 
on Translated Verse (1684). The essay contained the first 
definite enunciation of the principles of “ poetic diction,” 
which were to be fully developed in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Roscommon, who was fastidious in his notions of “ dignified 
writing,” was himself a very correct writer, and quite free from 
the indecencies of his contemporaries. Alexander Pope, who 
seems to have learnt something from his carefully balanced 
phrases and the regular cadence of bis verse, says that “ In 
all Charles’s days, Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays.” 
He saw clearly that a low code of morals was necessarily followed 
by a corresponding degradation in literature, and he insists 
that sincerity and sympathy with the subject in band are 
essential quMities in the poet. This elevated conception of 
his art is m itself no small merit. He has, moreover, the dis¬ 
tinction of having been the first critic to avow his admiration 
for Paradise Lost. Roscommon formed a small literary society 
which he hoped to develop into an academy with authority 
to formulate rules on language and style, but its influence only 
extended to a limited circle, and the scheme fell through after 
its promoter’s death. He was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on the aist of January 1685. 

The title passed to his uncle, Carey DiUoa (1627-1689). In 1746, 
on the death of James, the 8th earl, it piused to Robert -Dillon 
(d. 1770), a descendant of the first earl. His family became extinct 
in t8i6, and in 1628 Michael James Robert Ddlon, another descend¬ 
ant of.thc ist earl, establishm his title to the earldom before ^ 
Hoote of l,ords. ttffton he died in May i8jo it became extinct. 

Roscommon's poems were collected in 1.701, and ate .inclnded 
in Anderson's and other collections of the British jwets. ;Hs,a)so 
translated into French from the English of Dr W. Sherlock, Traitti 
tomhemt tobHssanee peusivt (1686). ^ 
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ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland in the province of Con¬ 
naught, bounded N.E. by Leitrim, N.W. by Sligo, W. by Mayo, 
W. and S. by Galway, E. by Longford and E. and S. by West¬ 
meath and King’s County. The area is 629,633 acres, or about 
985 sq. m. The greater part of the county belongs to the great 
lim^tone plain of central Ireland, and is either flat or very 
slightly undulating. In the north-east, on the Leitrim border, 
the Braulievt Mountains, consisting of rugged aiHl precipitous 
ridges with flattened summits, attain an elevation in Cashel 
Mountain of ■J377 ft.; and in the north-west the Curlew Moun¬ 
tains, of similar formation, between Roscommon and Sligo, 
rise abruptly to a height over 800 ft. In the east the Slieve- 
bawn range, formed of sandstone, have a similar elevation. The 
Shannon with its expansions forms nearly the whole eastern 
boundary of the county, and on the west the Suck from Mayo 
forms for over 50 m. the boundary with Galway till it unites 
with the Shannon at Shannon Bridge. The other tributaries 
of the Shannon within the county are the Arigna, the Feorish 
and the Boyle. The lakes formed by expansions of the Shannon 
on the borders of Co. Roscommon arc Loughs Allen, ’Boderg, 
Boffin, Forijes and Rce. Of the numerous other lakes within 
the county the most important are Lough Key in the north, very 
picturesquely situated with finely wooded bank.s, and Lough 
Gara (mostly in Co. Sligo) in the north-west. 

In this long county one may travel fifty miles across the 
Carboniferous Limestone plain, with the grey rock cropping out 
here and there, and long grass-covered csker-ridges forming the 
only obstacle to the roads. Lough Ree is a typical lake of the 
plain. Two inliers of Silurian rocks have been thrust up, form¬ 
ing hills between Lough Ree and Lough Boffin, At Boyle, 
however, higher Old Red Sandstone country is encountered, 
and farther north the Millstone Grit and Coal-Measure series 
cap the mountains almost horizontally at Arigna near Lough 
Allen. The nodules of clay-ironstone here were formerly 
smelted, and the scams of bituminous coal, mostly on Millstone 
Grit horizons, are worked successfully on a high level of the 
mountains. 

The subsoil is principally limestone, but there is some light, 
sandy soil in the south. In the level parts the land when drained 
and properly cultivated is very fertile, especially in the disrtrict 
known as the plains of Boyle, which includes some of the richest 
grazing land in Ireland. Along the banks of the Suck and 
Shannon there is, however, a large extent of bog and marsh. 
The proportion of tillage to pasture is roughly as one to three. 
Oats and potatoes are the principal crops, but the acreage 
devoted to them decreases ; the numbers of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats and poultry, on the other hand, are proportionately large 
and increasing. Communications are afforded by the Midland 
Great We.stem railway, the Sligo line of that system crossing 
the northern part of the county by Boyle, the Athlone and 
Mayo line passing from S.E. to N.W. by the towns of Roscommon 
and Casticrea, and the Athlone and Galway line crossing the 
southern part. 

The population was 116,552 in 1891, and 101,791 in 1901; 
97 % are Roman Catholics, and nearly the wdiole popula¬ 
tion is'rurali The chief towns are Boyle, Roscianmon, Elphin 
and Castlerea; and a small portion of Carrick-on-Shannon, 
including the railway station, is in this county, the major 
portion being in Co. Leitrim. The county is divided into 
ten baronies. Ecclesiastically it bcioim to the Protestant 
dioceses of Elphin and Ardagh (united vmh Kilmore and Tuam), 
and to the Roman Catholic dioceses of Tuam, Clonfert, Achonry, 
Elphin and Ardagh. Assizes are held at Roscommon and 
quarter sessions at Boyle, Strokestown md Roscommon. The 
county returns two members to patKament. To Hue 
parliament before the Union of 1800 fwo members ■»?«'re¬ 
turned for the county, and-two each Tor the borougte of'Boyle, 
Roscommon and TUUk. 

The district was granted by Henry HI. to Rieharil de Bnigo, 
but'remained ttfmost wholly in tlw possession of the native 
aepm. Until the time of Elizabetfa Connaught Was mehidcd 
in the two districts of Roscortmon and C&re, but in’x579 it 
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was further subdivided by Sir Henry Sydney, and was assigned 
its present limits. All the old proprietors were dispossessed 
at the Cromwellian settlement, except the O’Conor family, 
headed by the O’Conor Hon. The most interesting antiquarian 
remains within the county arc the ruins of Crogan, the ancient 
[Xiluce of the kings ol Connaught. The principal ancient 
castles are the old stronghold of the M’Dermotts on Castle 
Island, Lough Key, the dismantled castle of the M’Donoughs 
at Ballimifad, and the extensive fortress at Roscommon rebuilt 
by John d’Ufford, justiciary of Ireland in 1268. There are 
fragments of a round tower at Oran. The abbey of Boyle is in 
remarkably good preservation, and exhibits fine specimens of 
the Norman arch. The other monastic remains within the 
county, with the exception of the abbey of Roscommon, are of 
comparatively small importance. The Irish bard Carolan, who 
died in 1738, is buried by the ruined church of Kilronan, in the 
extreme north ol the county. The bishopric of Elphin was 
united with Kilmqre and Ardagh in 1833 and the former 
cathedral and episcopal buildings arc largely modernised. 

ROSCOMMOM, a market town and the county town of Co. 
Roscommon, Ireland, situated on rising ground in a bare plain 
in the centre of the county, on the Mayo line of the Midland j 
Cleat Western railway, iSJ m. N.W. by N. from Athlone. Pop. 
(1001) i8<;i. It contains the county buildings, and has 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, the latter of which 
is a fine building completed in 1903. An extensive trade is 
carried on in agricultural produce and live slock. A castle, 
dating from 12O8, when it was founded by John d’Ufford, 
justiciary of Ireland, stands, an imposing mass of ruins, but far 
gone in decay, overlooking the plain. It fell to besiegers in 
1566,1642 and 1652, and was partially burned after the buttle of 
Aughrim in 1691. There are also remains of a Dominican priory 
of the middle of the 13th century, founded by Felim O’Conor, 
king of Connaught, and exhibiting fine, though mutilated, 
details of the style of that period. The name of the town, 
signifying St Conian’s wood, is derived from the saint who 
founded the monastery of Canons Regular here in the 6th 
century. The town received charters from Edward I. and Jamc.s 
I. Two m. N.E. arc small remains of the abbey of Deerane. 

ROSCREA, a market town near the north-western border 
of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, pleasantly situated on undulating 
ground connecting the Devil’s Bit and the Slievc Bloom moun¬ 
tains. Pop. (tool) 2325. It is 77 m. W.S.W’. from Dublin 
on the Ballybrophy and Limeiick branch of the Great Southern 
& Western railway. A brunch line runs northward to Birr 
or Parsonstown. I''lour-milling and tanning are industries, 
and monthly cattle fairs are held. There is a branch here of 
the Trappist Monastery of Mount Mellcray in Co. Waterford. 
The antiquarian remains are of interest. These include portions 
of an Auguslinian abbey, founded by St Cronan, early in the 
7th century, which arc incorporated into the church. Out of 
this abbey a diocese grew, to be united with that of Killaloe 
in the 12th century. Here also was produced the Book of 
Dintma, consisting of the gospels and accompanied by a brazen 
shrine, ornamented with silver and tracery, and preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. A cross and a shrine 
of St Cronan are in the churchywd. There arc also a round 
tower, 80 ft. in height, but lucking the upper storeys, and a 
Franciscan friary (•1490); while a circular tower, and a square 
keep (occupied as barracks), mark strongholds, the one built 
by King John and the other by the Ormondes, and testify to 
the former importance of the town, which was doubtless accen¬ 
tuated by its physical position in a passway between tfie 
neighbouring mountain ranges. Leap Castle, about 4 m. N., is 
anotlier fortified mansion, which is still inhabited. 

ROSE, the name of a distinguished family of German chemists. 
VxLENTiNK Rose the elder was bom on the i6th of August 1736 
at Neu-Ruppin, and died on the 28th of April 1771 at Berlin, 
where he was wg, apothecary and for a short time before his 
death assessor^ the Ober Collegium Medicum. He was the 
discoverer of "'Rose’s fusible metal” (see Fusible Metal). 
J^is son, Valentine Rose the ^wupger, bora on the 31st of 


October 1762 at Berlin, was also an apothecary' in that city ar 
asscs.sor of the Ober Collegium Medicum from 1797. It was I 
who in 1800 proved that sulphuric ether contains no sulphur. I: 
died in Berlin on the loth of August 1807, leaving four son 
one of whom, Heinrich, was a distinguished chemist, ar 
another, Gustav, a crystallographer and mineralogist. Heii 
RICH Rose, bom at Berlin on the 6th of August 1795, begun ' 
learn pharmacy in Danzig, where, during the siege of 180 
he nearly lost his life from typhus. Like his brothers ho servi 
in the campaign of 1815. During the summer of the followit 
5'car he studi^ at Berlin under M. H. Klaproth, a devote 
friend of the family, and in the autumn entered n pharmacy ; 
Mitau. In 1819 he went to Stockholm, where he spent a ye; 
and a half with J. J. Berzelius, and in 1821 he graduated ; 
Kiel. Returning to Berlin he became a Privaidazent in tl 
university in 1822, extraordinary professor of chemistry in )8: 
and ordinary professor in 1835, and there he died on the 27' 
of January 1864. He devoted himself especially to inorgan 
chemistry and the development of analytical methods, and t! 
results of his work are summed up in the successive issues of I 
classical work, Ausfuhrlirhts llandbuch der analylischen Cheni, 
of which he published the first edition at Berlin in 1829, ai 
the sixth, practically a new work in French, at Paris in 18(1 
He w'as the discoverer of antimony pentachloride, and mentii 
may also be made of his researches on the influence of t: 
mas'-action of water in many reactions, carried out befe 
the investigations of Guldberg and Waage in 1867, Gust. 
Rose, born at Berlin on the i8lh of March 1798, began 1 
career as a mining engineer, but soon turned his attention 
theoretical studies. A pupil of Berzelius like his brother, 
graduated in 1820 at Berlin University, where he bccar 
successively Privatdozenl (1823), extraordinary professor 
mineralogy (1826) and ordinary professor (1839). In 1856 ' 
succeeded to the directorship of the Royal Mincralogical Museu 
at Berlin, and he helped to found the German Geological Societ 
of which he was president from 1863 until the end of hi.s li 
He made many journeys in different parts of Europe for t 
sake of minerological study, and in 1829 w’ith A. von Humbol 
and C. G. Ehrenbcrg (1795-1876). professor of medicine 
Berlin, took part in an expedition to the Ural and Altai mou 
tains and the Caspian Sea, w Inch yielded information of priniu 
importance concerning the mineralogy of the Russian Empij 
His work covered every branch of mineralogy, including cn 
tallography and the artificial formation of minerals. The scier 
of petrography, according to Gerhard vom Rath, original 
with him. He was the first in his own country to use the refiei 
ing goniometer for the measurement of the angles of crysta 
and to teach the method of studying rocks by means of mici 
scopic sections. He also devoted special attention to meteorii 
and to the problem presented by the different structure of t 
stony matter in them and in the crust of the earth, and ji 
before his death, which took place at Berlin on the isth of Ji 
1873, he was engaged in investigating the formation of t 
diamond. In addition to many scientific memoirs he publish 
Elemente der Krystattographie (\S$o}; Mineraloaschgeognostist 
Reise nach devi Ural dem Altai und dent Kaspische Me 
(1837) vol. i.; (1842) vol. ii.; Das Krystallo-chemische Miner 
system (1852); and Beschreibung und Eintheilung der Meteori, 
(1863). 

ROSE, OEORQE (1744-1818). British politician, was bom 
the 17th of June 1744, and was educated at Westminster scho 
aftenvards entering the navy, a service which he left in 17 
after he had taken part in some fehting in the West Indi 
He then obtained a position in the Civil Service, becoming jo 
keeper of the records in 1772 and secretary to the board of tai 
in 1777. In 1782 he gave up the fetter appointment to bccoi 
one of the secretaries to the treasury under Lord Shelbun 
though he did not enter parliament. He left office with 
colleagues in April 1783, but in the following December 
returned to hb former position at the treasury in Ktt’s minist 
being henceforward one of this minister’s most steadh 
supporters. He entered parliament as member for Launcest 
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early in 1784, and his fidelity and friendship were rewarded by ; 
Pitt, who gave him a lucrative post in the court of exchequer ; 
in 1788 he became clerk of the prliaments. In :8oi Rose left 
office with Pitt, but returned with him to power in 1804, when 
he was made vice-president of the committee on trade and 
joint paymaster-general. He resigned these offices a few days 
after Pitt’s death in 1806, but he served as vice-president of 
the committee on trade and treasurer of the navy under the 
duke of Portland and Spencer Perceval from 1807 to 1812. 
He was again treasurer of the navy under Lord Liverpool, 
and he was .still member of parliament for Christchurch, a 
seat which he had held since 1790, when he died at Cufinells, 
in Hampshire, on the 13th of January 1818. Rose was an 
able and conscientious public servant, although he and his 
two sons drew a large amount of money from sinecures, a 
fact referred to by William Cobbett in his “ A New Year’s Gift 
to old George Rose.” He wrote several books on economic 
subjects, and his Diaries and Carrespondettce, edited by the 
Rev. L. V. Harcourt. was published in i860. 

His elder son, Sir George Henry Rose (1771-1855), was in 
parliament from 1794 to 1813, and again from 1818 to 1844, 
and in the meantime he was Briti.sh minister at Munich and at 
Berlin; in 1818 he succeeded his father as clerk of the parlia¬ 
ments. .He was the father of Tlaron Strathnairn (?.».). The 
'.econd son was the poet William Stewart Rose iq.v.). 

ROSE, HUGH JAMES (1795-1838), English divine, was 
bom at Little Horsted in Sussex on the 9th of June 1795, and 
was educated at IJckfield school and at Trinity College, Cam- 
tiridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1817, but missed a fellow¬ 
ship. Taking orders, he was appointed to Buxted, Sussex, 
in 1819, and to the vicarage of Horsham in 1821. He had 
already attained some repute as a critic, which was enhanced 
when, after travelling in Germany, he delivered as select 
preacher at Cambridge, four addresses against rationalism, ■ 
published in 1825 as The State of the Protestant Religion in 
Cermany. The book was severely criticized in Germany, and 
in England by E. B. Pusey. In 1827 Rose was collated to the 
prebend of Middleton; in 1830 he accepted the rectory of 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, and in 1833 that of Fair.stcd, Essex, and in 
1835 the perpetual curacy of St Thomas’s, ^uthwark. In 
1833-1834 he was professor of divinity at Durham, a post which 
ill-health forced him to resign. In 1836 he became editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolilana, and he projected the Neie General 
Biographical Dictionary, a scheme carried through by his 
brother Henry John Rose (1800-187,3). He was appointed 
principal of King's College, London, in October 1836, but he was 
attacked by influenza, and after two years of ill-health he died 
at Florence on the 22nd of December 1838, Rose was a high- 
churchman, who to propagate his views in 1832 founded the 
British Magazine and so came into touch with the leaders of the 
Oxford movement. Out of a conference at his rectory in 
Hadleigh came the Association of Friends of the Church, formed 
by R. H. Froude and Wm. Palmer. 

Sec ]. W. Burgoo, Lives of Twelve Good Men (1891). 

ROSE, WILUAM STEWART (1775-1843), English poet and 
translator, second son of George Rose (q.v.), was born in 1775. 
He was educated at Eton College, and in 1796 was returned 
to parliament for the borough of Christchurch. In 1800 he 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds on his appointment as reading 
clerk of the House of Lords and clerk of the private committees. 
His first work, A Naval History of the Late Wat, was undertaken 
at his father's wish, but he only completed one volume. He 
produced a free version of the Amaiis de Gaul from the French 
text of Herberay des Essarts in 1803,. followed by a translation 
of the Pariinopex de Blois (1807) after Le Chwid d'Aussy. 
With Pariinopex be printed his ballad of “The Red King,” 
and in 1810 g{^)earea The Crusade of King Louis and King 
Edteard the Martyr, In 1814 he made a prolonged jomrney 
through Italy and eastern Europe, spendii^ the year 1817 
at Voiice, where he married a Venetum la^. The Com and 
ParUatneni of Bus, a translation of the ^nimSi Partanti (if 
Casti, and JMers from tiie JiorOi of Italy, addretstd to Hen^ 
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; llalloni. Esg..appeared in 1819. In the same vear the publisher 
Murray offered him £2000 for a translation of Ariosto (T. Moore, 
Diary, 14th of April 1819). He had already written an abridged 
version of Bemi’s rifacimento of the Orlando Inamorato of 
Boiardo, and had begun his Orlando Furioso translated into 
English Verse which appeared in two parts in 1823 and 1831. 
'lliis, which has become the standard English version, is a close 
rendering in the ottava rima ot the original. Rose retired from 
his official position in 1824. He suffered from paralysis in his 
later years, and at Abbotsford, where he was an honoured 
guest, rooms were specially fitted up on the ground floor (or 
his use. His last works were An Epistle le the Right Honourable 
John Hookham Frere (1834), in verse, and a volume of Rhymes 
(1837) (see Quarterly Review, July 1836 and April 1837). He 
died on the 30th of April 1843. 

ROSE {Rosa). The rose has for all ages been the favourite 
flower, and as such it has a place in general literature that no 
other plant ran rival. In most cases the rose of the poets and 
the rose of the botanist are one and the same in kind, but 
popular usage has attached the name rose to a variety of plants 
whose kinship to the true plant no botanist would for a moment 
admit. In this place we sliall employ the word in its strict 
botanical significance, and in commenting on it treat it solely 
from the botanical point of view. The rose gives its name to 
the order Rosaceae, of which it may be considered the type. 
The genus consists «f species varying in number, according to 
the diverse opinions of botanists of opposite schools, from thirty 
to one hundred and eighty, or even two hundred and fifty, 
exclusive of the many hundreds of mere garden varieties. 
While the lowest c.stimate is doubtless too low, the highest 
is enormously too large, but in any ca,sc the wide discrepancies 
above alluded to illustrate very forcibly the extreme variability 
of the plants, their adaptability to various conditions, and conse¬ 
quently their wide dispersion over the globe, the facility with 
which they are cultivated, and the readiness with which new 
varieties are continually being produced in gardens by the 
art of the hybridizer or the careful selection of the raiser. The 
species are natives of all parts of the northern hemisphere, but 
are scantily represented in the tropics unless at considerable 
elevations. 

They arc erect or climbing shrubs, never herbs or trees, generally 
more or less copiously provided with straight or booked prickles 
o£ various shapes am! with glandular hairs, as in the sweet-brier 
or in the moss-rose of gardens. The prickles serve the purpose of 
enabling the shrub to sustain itself amid other vegetation. Tire 
viscid hairs which arc specially frequent on the flower stalks or in 
the neighbourhood of the flower serve to arrest the progress of 
undesirable visitants, while the perfume emitted by the glands in 
ucstion may co-operate with the fragrance and colour of the 
ower to attract taosc insects whose presence is desirable. Tho 
leaves arc invariably alternate, provided with stipules, and unequally 
pinnate, the leaflets varying in number from one (as in R. simplict- 
folia or berb'eri folia) to ii and even 15, the odd leaflet always being 
at the ^x, tho others in pairs. The flowers arc solitary or in loose 
cymes (cluster-rcws) produced on the ends of the slioots. The 
flower-st^k expands into a vase- or um-shaped dilatation, called 
the receptacle or receptacular tube, which ultimately becomes 
fleshy and encloses in Its cavity (he numerous carpels or fruits. 
From the edge of the urn or " hip ” proceed five sepals, often more 
or less compound like the leaves and overlapping in the bud. 
Within the sepals arc five petals, generally broad or roundish in out¬ 
line, with a very short stalk or none at all, and of very various shades 
of white, yellow or red. Tho very numerous stamens originate slightly 
above the sepals and petals ; each has a slender filaafent and a small 
two<elled anther. The inner portion of the receptacular tube whence 
the stamens spring is thick and fleshy, and is occasionally spoken of ss 
the " disk ” ; but, as in this case it docs not represent any separate 
organ, R is better to avoid the use of the term. The carpels are 
very numerous, ultimately hgrd in-texture, covered with tum-s, and 
eacn provided with a long style and button-like stigma. The car¬ 
pels arc concealed within the receptacular tube and only the stigmas 
as a rule protrude from its mouth. Each carpel contains one ovule. 
The so-odled fruit is merely the reocptacular tube, which, os 
previoutly mentioned, befmmes fleshy and tuiiditly coloured aa on 
attraction tp birds, which devour the hips and thus secure the 
dispersion of ths seed. The dry orie-seeded fruits (juihenes) are 
denselypaeked inside the Hp, te«! are covered with stiK- hairs which 
cling to the bird’s beak; Tbestamenaarein whorls, and, according 
tonyer, they originate in pairs one on each tide of the base ot 
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each petal »o that there arc tea in each row; a second row of ten 
alternates with the first, a third with the second, and so on, liy 
rq>catcd radial and tangential branching a vast number of stamens 
are ultimately produced, and when these stamens assume a i)etaloid 
aspect we have as a consequence the double llowers which are so 
much admired. The carpi'Is are much less subject to tliis petaloid 
cliangc, and, as il generally iiappens in the most double of roses 
tliat some few al least of the antliers arc formed with pollen, the 
production of seed and the possibdity of cross-breeding become 
intelligibh'. Under natural circumstances rose flowers do not 
secrete honey, the attraction for insects being provided by the colour 
and perfume and the abundance of pollen for food. The stigmas 
anil anthers come to nmturity at Ihe same time, and thus, while 
i losh-fcrtilization by insect agency is doubtle.ss most common, 
self-fertilisation is not prevented. 

'Ilic large number of .species, subspecies, varieties and forms 
tie.seribed as British may be included under about a dozen 
species. Among them may be mentioned R. spinosissiiHa, 
tile Seolch rose, much less variable than the others ; R. rubi- 
gimna (or R. eglanleria), the sweet-brier, represented by 
several varieties; R. canim, the dog rose (see fig.), including 



numerous subspecies and varieties; the large-fruited apple rose, 
R. pomijera ; and R. arvensis, the parent of the Ayrshire roses. 
Cultivated roses are frequently “ budded ” or worked upon the 
stems of the brier or R. camna, or upon young seedling plants 
of the same species; and upon stems of an Italian rose called 
the Manetti, raised in tlie Milan Botanic Gardens about 1837, 
Other species, notably R. polyaniha, also are used for stocks. 

Roses have been grown for so many centuries and have been 
cros.sed and recrossed so often that it is difficult to refer the 
cultivated forms to their wild prototypes. The older roses 
doubtless originated from R. gdU(a, a native of central and 
southern Europe. R. etntijtiia (the cabbage rose), a native of 
the Caucasus, contributed its share, A cross between the two 
species named may have been the source whence originated 
the Bourbon roses. The yellow-flowered Austrian and Persian 
brier originated from R. lulea, a native of Austria and the East. 
The monthly or China roses sprang from the Chinese R. indica, 
and these, crossed with others of the R. etnlifolia or gallica type, 
are the source of the “ hybrid perpetuuls ” so commonly grown 
nowadays, because, in addition to their other attractions, their 
blooming season is relatively prolonged, and, moreover, is 
repeated in the autumn. Tea roses and noisettes, it is to 
be presumed, also acknowledge R. ittdUa as one of their pro- 
iienitarB. A magnificent race called “hj-brid teas” have 
evolved of years, by crossing the tea roses and hybrid 
perpetualt. They ate much more vigorous in cotfstitution than 
dw true lea roses, whKe quite as beautiful in blossom and more 
pcifetual in bloom than die hybrid |>erpetuiflt. Recently, by 
crossing the TatfanOse R. Wichttmtuia with bybrid perpetuals. 


a beautiful and vigorous race of climbers has been produced. 
The Banksian rose is a Chinese climbing species, with small 
white or fawn-coloured flowers of great beauty, but rarely 
seen ; the Macartney rose {R. bracteaia) is also of Chinese 
origin. Its nearly evergreen deep green leaves and large white 
flowers are very striking. The Japanese R. rugosa i.s also a 
remarkable species, notable for its bold rugose foliage, its large 
white or pink flowers, and its conspicuous globular fruit. 
R. daimscena is cultivated in some ports of the Balkans for 
the purpose of making attar of roses. In Germany the same 
variety of rose is used, while at Grasse a strain of the 
Provence rose is cultivated for the same purpose. In India 
R. damascena is grown largely near Ghazipur for the purpose 
of procuring attar of roses and rose water. 

Rose water is chiefly produced in Europe from the Provence 
or cabbage rose, R. centijdia, grown for the purpose at Mitcham 
and much more abundantly in the south of Prance. Conserve 
of roses and infusion of roses, two medicinal preparations re¬ 
tained for their agreeable qualities rather than for any special 
virtue, are prepared from the petals of R. gallica, one variety 
of which was formerly grown for the purpose near the town 
of Provins. Conserve of dog rose is made from the ripe hijis 
of the dog rose, R. canina. Its only use is in the manufacture 
of pills. 

The ro.se is so universal a favourite that some portion of tlie 
garden must necessarily bi- devoted to it, if the situation be at all 
favourable. Many choice roses will not, however, thrive in the 
vicinity of large towns, since they require a pure air, and do not 
endure a smoky atmo.sphcrc. 'The best soil for them is a dce;> 
rich strong loam free from stagnant moisture. Very light .sandy 
or gravelly soils, or soils which are clayey and badly drained, are 
not suitable, and both must be greatly unproved if rose-growing 
on them is attempted. Light soils would be improved by a dressing 
of strong loam in conjunetion with cow-dung or nightsoil; the latter, 
provided il is properly' prepared and not too fre.sh, is indeed the 
very best manure for roses m all but soils which are naturally very 
rich. Heavy soils are improved by adding burned earth or gritty 
refuse, with stable manure and leaf-mould, peat moss litter, &c.; 
and damp soils must necessarily be drained by trenching. Tea 
roses may. however, be grown to perfection in a gravel so0. provided 
it be well manured, cow manure being best. Roses generally 
require a constant anmral supply of manure, and, if this is given 
as a mulching in autumn, it serves to protect their roots through 
the winter. They also require liberal supplies of water during Ihe 
growing season, unless the surface is mulched or top-dressed from 
time to time with well-rotted manure. Aphides and caterpillars 
of all kinds may be checked by syTinging with dilute tobacco water 
or some of the many insocticidcs now provided to facilitate this 
rathor troublesome task. 

Some growers prefer roses grown on their own roots, wmc on 
the Manetti and otliers on the brier stock. There is this to be 
said in favour of their own roots that, if the tops are killed down by 
accident or by severe weather, the roots will usually throw up new 
shoots true to their kind, which cannot be looked for if they are- 
worked ; though it is sometimes recommended to plant deep in order 
that the rose itself may' learn to do without its foster parent the 
stock. Too often, however, in the case of persons unfamiliar with 
roses, the choice rose dies, and the stock usurps its place. This 
is especially true of the Manetti stock, as its foliage is more like 
that of many cultivated forms tlian the brier, and therefore more 
easily overlooked. I^erc standards or half-standards are required, 
the brier stock from the hedges is always used. It forms the most 
reliable stock for dwarfs of all kinds, and especially for tea roses, 
most of which hal on the Manetti stock. 

An open situation, not shaded but sheltered from strong winds, 
is what the rose prefers. October and November are the best 
months for planting roses, but if the weather be wet or frosjyand the 
soil sticky, the plants should be placed in a sheltered place and 
protected by green boughs or matting until suitable condttions pre¬ 
vail. The planting should never be deep, the uppermost layer of 
roots being about s or 3 in. below the general level of the surface, 
and the soil should always be kept stirred with the hoe during the 
summer months. In regard to pruning, roses varjr considerably, 
some requiniig close cutting and others.only thinning out; some 
again, such as strong gnawing climbers,, nay be safely pruned in 
autumn, and others are better left tdl spring. Instructions on this 
point as to the several groups of varieties will be found in most rose 
calah^ues, and may be followed, provided the variety is true to 
name. .It may be laid down asa general inle that the more strongly 
growing varieties should he less severely cut back ttiaa the weakly 
varieties: and. again, the more tender the variew, the later in the 
sprifig thOiild the pruning be done, April being me best month for 
pruhing'tead and noisettes. It shonld be remembered afim-that no 
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amoimt Of corroct pruning will Improve a rose bush tUot has been 
badly planted or placed in a qnits nnimitable position. 

Where dwarf beds of roses arc required, a good plan U to peg 
down to within about 6 in. from the ground the strong one-year- 
old shoot.s from the root. In due time blooming shoots break out 
from nearly every eye, and masses of llowers are secured, while 
strong young shoots are thrown itp from the centre, the plant 
being on its own roots. Before winter sots in, the old shoots wldch 
liave thus flowered and exhausted themselves are cut away, and 
three or four or more of the strongest and best ripened young shoots 
are reserved for pegging down the fdllowing season, which should be 
done about February. In the meantime, after the pruning has l>een 
effected, plenty of good manure should have been dug in lightly 
about the routs. Thus treated, the plants never fail to produce 
plenty of strong wood for pegging down each succeeding season. 

The most troublesome fungoid pest of the rose is undoubtedly 
the mildew (Sphaerotheca punnosa). Tito young shoots, leaves anil 
flower-buds frequently become eoveretl with a delicate wfiite 
mycelium, which by means of the suckers it sends into the under¬ 
lying cells robs its host of considerable amounts of food, and causes 
the leaves to curl and fall early. The spores arc produced in great 
abundance and carried by animals and the wind to other plants, and 

I, 0 the disease is rapidly spread. Later the mycelium increases and 
lorms a thick velvety coating on tlie young shoots, and in this the 
winter slate of the fungus is produced. Spraying with potassium 
sulphide (I oz. to 2 to 3 gallons of water) is the best means of check¬ 
ing the spread of the disease. The rose rust (Phraf’miiium sub- 
oorticalum) appears on both cultivated and wild roses in the spring, 
bursting through the bark in tlie form of copious masses of orange 
powder consisting of the spores of the fungus. Tlicse spores infect 
the leaves, and produce on them in the summer small dots of an 
orange colour and, later, groups of spores that are able to live through 
the winter. The last, the teleutospores, are of a dark colour, and 
it is by these that the disease is started in the spring. It is therefore 
important that ail the affected leaves should be destroyed in the 
autumn, and tlie buslios sliould be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
or ainmoniacal copper carbonate in the spring to prevent the 
infection of tlie leaves by spores brought from a distance. Many 
otlier fungi attack the rose, but perhaps the only other one that 
merits mention bore is Aciiaonema Iloiac. This attacks the leaves, 
tunning Urge dark blotches upon them and frequently causing them 
to fall prematurely. 

\ very large number of insect pests are found upon the rose, hut 
the best known and most formidable on account of their great 
powers of reproduction are the aphides. More than one species is 
iound uixin the rose, though Aphis Rosae is the commonest. Their 
attack should be checked by the use of a spray made by boiling 
4 nz. quassia chips for an hour or so in a gallon of soft wa ter, straining 
off the solution and dissolving therein 4 oz. of soft soap while it is 
still warm, afterwards adding 1 or 2 gallons of soft water according 
tu the age of the rose leaves that are to be sprayed. .\ny delay in 
dealing with the pest gives the opportunity for its increase, even 
.1 day being sufTicient materially to augment their numbers. Tlie 
larvae of some of the Tortrix moths fold the leaves almost as soon a 
they are developed from the bud, ami do considerable damage in 
tins way and by devouring the leaves, while several “ looper " 
caterpillars are also found feeding on the foliage. Many species of 
saw-fly larvae are also known' to attack the rose, feeding either upon 
the leaves or devouring the young shoot. These larvae should be 
carefully searched for and destroyed whenever found. One of the 
leaf-cutting bees. Megachile, cuts pieces out of the leaves with which 
to line its nest, materially reducing their effective surface. The 
bees may be caught in a butterfly net or traced to their nests, which 
shonid be destroyed. 

For further information see the late Dean Hole's Booh about 
ifeser (1894); Book of the Rose, by Rev. A. Foster Melhas (1905); 
Beautiful Roses for Carden and Greenhouse, by Weathers (1903); 
and Roses, their History, Devehpfnent and CttUrvMian, by the Rev. 

J. H. Pemberton (1908). 

BOSBBERr, ASCRIBAtD PmiP KRIMBOSS, 5TK Earl 
OF (1847- ), British statesmaiij bom in' London on the 

7th of May 1847, was the grandson and successor to the title of 
Archibald John Pritfirose, 4th call of Rosebery ('1783-1888), 
a representative peer of Scotland, who was in 1828 created a 
peer of the United ^Kingdom as Bifron Rosebery, and was an 
active supporter of the Refoms BiB.' The Scottish earldom' 
was first conferred iii i7<«‘HpOn the 4th earl’s great-gtandfather, 
Archibald PHmrose of Dalmeny (16^-17*3), a staunch'Whig 
and a comiaissiorter for tfie Uiiion; Tlie stn‘ earl’fe mother was 
Catherine Lucy WllhelmiUa, only daughter of Philip Hdnry, 
4th/ Sinope j she was thus a sister of Earl Stanhope, 
t!& .^)!6rlaili and’a niece of Liady Hester "Stanhope, who was 
thfe hfece of'WHUfim Pitt; A'celebrated beauty,, a malfi bf 
hMouir an'd' brideshuiid' of’Qi|een'Victoria, ishe married, on 
abth at December 1^43, Archibald, Lord Daimmy 
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member for the Stirling Burghs, who became a' lord of the 
admiralty under Melbourne. After his death she'became the 
wife of Harry George Vane, 4^1 duke of Cleveland; and died 
in 190X. 

The 5'oung Lord Dalmeny was educated at Brighton and at 
Eton, where he had as slightly junior contemporaries Mr A. J. 
Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill. He was described by 
the most brilliant Eton tutor of his day, William Johnson Cory 
(author of lanita), as a “ portentously wise youth, not,- how¬ 
ever, deficient in fun.” He added that Dalmeny desired 
the palm without the dust.” In 1866 he matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, but went down in t868, by the request 
of the dean, rather than abandon the possession of a small 
racing stud. In the same year he succeeded to the earldom 
and to the family estates. In February 1871 he seconded the 
Address in the House of Lords ; a more original effort followed 
in November 1871, when he delivered a remarkable essay on the 
Union of Scotland and England at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. Three years later he was elected president of thb 
Social .Science Congress at Glasgow, where, on the 30th ol 
September, he gave a striking address upon the discovery of 
means for raising the condition of the working class as the 
“ true leverage of empire:" In the meantime he travened 
in the south of Europe and in North America. On his return 
he acquired an English country house called The Durdans, 
Epsom, which he largely rebuilt and adorned with some of the 
finest turf portraits of George Stubbs. Following the example, 
as he declared, of Oliver Cromwell (for whom he showed an 
admiration in other respects—culminating in xqoo in the erection 
of a statue outside Westminster Hall, which was not appreciated 
cither by the Irish Nationalist party or by others among his 
political associates), he took a pride in owning racehorses, and 
afterwards won the Derby three times, in X89.4, 1895 and 1905. 
He was the first man to enjoy the distinction of winning the 
Derby while prime minister; but though this was popular 
enough among many classes, it did not please the Liberal Non¬ 
conformists so much, who considered a racehorse a mere 
gambling-machine. On the 20th of March 1878 Lord Rosebery 
married Hannah, only child of Baron Meyer Aanschel de Roths¬ 
child, of Mentmorc, Bucks. The newly married couple took a 
lease of Lansdownc House, which for several jTars was a salon 
for the Liberal party and a centre of hospitality for a much 
wider circle. 

Though impeded in his political career by his exclusion from 
the House of Commons, Lord Rosebery’s reputation as a social 
reformer and orator was steadily, growing. In 1878 he was 
elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen and in 1880 of Edinburgh 
University, where he gave an eloquent address upon Patriotism, 
In 1880 he entertained Mr Gladstone at Dalmeny, and during 
the “ Mid Lothian campaign ” he had much to do with the 
stage - management of the demonstrations. As was shown 
later, he imported into his view of politics a warm senthnent 
and an imimnative outlook; and he svas an enthusiastic 
student of Lord Beaconsfield’s political novels, more par¬ 
ticularly of Sybil, after the heroine in which he named 
one of his daughters. In August 1S81 he became under- 
secretaiy at the Home Office, his immediate chief being Sir 
William Harcourt. His work was practically confined to 
the direction of the Scottish department of the Office. A 
clamour was nevertheless raised in regard to the ixicom- 
patibility of the under-secretaryship with a positioh in the 
Hotise of'Lords, and Lord Rosebeiy resigned the post in June 
1883. He and his wffe utfiteed'the hfterral to make'a trip 
round /the world, being most Wamny received in AhstxaHa, and 
returning hy 'Way of Tndik. At the dose of x8^ he tesnmed 
office as flht'coinffiissiimer of works With a seat in the rabitiet^ 
and his adherence,carried Viffi 'it a disttect accession of strength 
to the Liberal'ministi'y, which was mndi discmUtea.’by the 
tragedy, attadied to,the fate of Gordon, Ihe atiitddb Vf tbb 
afverntnent 6n;the klgHiti question and to 

Russki was held by many to 'have beeh peiteptmiy’ irtm/i^ 
owing to Lord Rosebery’s infltteiicc. ' ' 
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In June 1885 the Liberal administration broke up, but Lord ] 
Salisbury’s ministry, which succeeded, was beaten early in 
Kebruary 1886, and when Mr Gladstone adopted Home Rule, 
Lord Rosebery threw in his lot with the old leader, and was 
made secretary of state for foreign affairs during the brief 
Liberal ministry which followed. He rather distinguished 
himself in the Lucia Bay negotiations then being carried on 
with Germany. If Busch is to be believed. Prince Bismarck's 
view was that Lord Rosebery had “ quite mesmerized " Count 
Herbert Bismarck; and the latter, from his father’s standpoint, 
conceded too much to Lord Rosebery, who proved himself to 
lie, in Bismarck’s language, “ very sharp.” His views on foreign 
policy differed materially from tho.se of Granville and Gladstone. 
His mind was dwelling constantly upon the political legacy of 
the two Pitts ; he was a reader of Sir John Seeley ; he had him¬ 
self visited the colonies; had predicted that a war would not, 
as was commonly said, disintegrate the empire, but rather 
the reverse; had magnified the importance of taking colonial 
opinion; and had always been a convinced advocate of some 
form of Imperial Federation. He was already taunted with 
iM'ing on Imperialist, but his independent attitude won public 
approval. Cambridge gave him the degree of LL.D. in 1888 ; 
in January 1889 he was elected a member of the first count\ 
council of London, and on the 12th of February he was elected 
chairman of that liody by 104 votes to 17. The tact, assiduity 
and dignity with which he guided the deliberations of the 
council made him exceedingly popular with its members. In 
the spring of 1890 he presided over the Co-operative Congress, 
but with a view to the impending political campaign he found it 
necessary to resign the chairmanship of the county council in 
June. In Novemlier of this year, however, I.ady Rosebery died, 
and he withdrew lor a period from public business. lit 1891 
he made .some brief continental visits, one to Madrid, and in 
October he saw through the press his little monograph upon 
William Pitt, in the Twelve English Statesmen Series, of 
which it may be .said that it competes in interest with Viscount 
Morley’s Walpole. In January' 1892, upon a new election, he 
again for a few months became chairman of the county council. 
It was already recognized that in him the country possessed 
not only a public man of exceptionally attractive personality, 
but one whose literary tastes were combined with a gift for 
expression which was at once original and fluent. In October 
the Garter was conferred upon him by Queen Victoria. 

Meanwhile, in August, upon the return of Gladstone to power, 
he was induced with some difficulty (for he was suffering at the 
time from insomnia) to resume his position as foreign minister. 
His acceptance was construed as a security against the suspicion 
of weakness abroad which the Liberal party had incurred by 
their foreign policy during the ’eighties. He strongly opposed 
the evacuation of Egypt; he insisted upon the exclusive control 
by Great Britain of tne Upper Nile valley, and also upon the 
retention of Uganda. In 1^3 the question of Siam came near 
to causing serious trouble with France, but by the exercise of 
a combination of firmness and forbearance on Lord Rosebery’s 
part the crisis was averted, and the lines were laid down for pre¬ 
serving Siam, if possible, as a buffer state between the English 
and French frontiers in Indo-China. In the spring of 1895 ke 
was clear-sighted enough to refuse to join the anti-Japanese 
League of Russia, France and Germany at the end of the Qiina- 
Jopan War. 

^rd Rosebery’s persona] popularity had been increased at 
home by his successful intervention in the coal strike of December 
1893, and when in Much 1894 the resignation of Gladstone was 
announced, his selection by Queen 'Victoria for the premiership 
was welcomed by the pubhc at large and by the majority of hu 
own pa^. On all hands he was then considered dtgnus im- 
perio —^it was only as the new administiation went to pieces 
that people began.. tf> add nisi imperasset. The conditions he 
had to face were by no means hopeful. The Liberal majority 
of 44 was already dwindling away, and the malcontents, who 
copsideied that Sir William Ha^urt; should have been the 
prime minister, or who were perpetually intriguing against a 
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leader who did not satisfy their idea of Radicalism, made Lord 
Ro-sebery’s personal position no easy one. A systematic policy 
of detraction was pursued by the small section of the Radical 
party who objected to a peer premier as such, and a great deal 
of adverse critici.sm was also aroused by a speech in which the 
prime minister, taunted for not again bringing forward a Home 
Rule measure, insisted upon the truism that the conversion 
of England, the “ predominant partner,” was a necessary 
condition of success. The support of the Irish NationalisU 
was by no means secure, l^rd Rosebery’s foreign policy, 
moreover, was too Tory for his Radical followers; he insisted 
upon “ continuity of policy in foreign affairs,” which meant 
carrying on the Conservative policy and not upsetting it. The 
premier was thought to have showm a restlessness and a rawness 
at the touch of censure which did not increase his reputation 
for reserve power or strength, but this was undoubtedly due in 
large measure to the recrudescence of the insomnia from which 
he had suffered in 1891. The government effected little. In 
Mr Asquith’s phrase, it was ‘‘ploughing the sands.” The 
Pari.sh Councils Act was only passed by compromising with the 
(^position. Ixical Veto and Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church were put in the forefront of the party programme, but 
the government was already to all appearances riding for a 
fall, when on the 24th of June 1895 it was beaten upon an 
adverse vote in the Commons in regard to a question of the 
supply and reserve of small arms ammunition. 

The general election which followed after Lord Salisbury 
had formed his new ministry was remarkable for the undis¬ 
ciplined state of the Liberal party. At the Eighty Qub and the 
•Mhcrt Hall Lord Rosebery advi.sed them to concentrate upon 
the reform of the House of Lords, that assembly being, as he 
.said, a foremost obstacle to the passing of legislation on the lines 
of the Newcastle programme; but he was unable to suggest in 
what direction it should be reformed. Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr John Morlcy, on the other hand, concentrated respec¬ 
tively upon Local Ciption and Home Rule. The Liberals were 
quarrelling among themselves, and the result was an over¬ 
whelming defeat. In Opposition Lord Rosebery was now at a 
serious disadvantage as head of a parliamentary party ; for in 
any case he could not rally them as a loyally followed leader in 
the House of Commons might have done. But his followers' 
were not all loyal, and his rivals in leadership were themselves 
in the House of Commons. Added to this there was still in the 
background the veteran statesman to whom Liberalism owed 
an unequalled obligation. When the ‘‘Armenian atrocities” 
became a burning question in the country in 1896, and Mr 
Gladstone himself emerged from his retirement to advocate 
intervention. Lord Rosebery’s difficulties had taken their final 
form. He declined to support this demand at the risk of a 
European war, and on the 8th of October 1896 he announced 
to the Liberal whip, Mr Thomas Hlis, his resignation of the 
Liberal leadership. On the following day he made a farewell 
speech at the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, to over four thousand 
people, and for some time he held aloof from party politics, 
” ploughing his furrow alone,” as he afterwards pWsed it. 

In 1898, on the death of Mr Gladstone, he paid a noble and 
eloquent tribute in the House of Lords to the life and public 
services of his old leader. He was a pall-bearer at his funeral 
on the 28th of May, as he had i>reviously been at the burials of 
Tennyson and Millais. His influence in the country was still a 
strong one on personal grounds, and he came forward now and 
again to give expression independently to popular feeling. In 
the autumn of 1898 he gave valuable sup^rt to the attitude 
taken up by Lord Salisbury upon the Fashoda question. He 
was indeed bound by consistency to withstand what his own 
government, by the words of Sir Edward Grey, had declared 
would be an unfriendly act on the part of France. Again, after 
Mr Kruger’s ultimatum in October 189^, Lord Koseb^ spoke 
upon the necessity of the nation closing its ranks and suf^rting 
the government in the prosecution of war in South Africa, 
After Nicholson’s Nek he reiterated the resolution of the country 
“ to see this thing through.” Neverthjeless, in a letter to Captain 
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Lambton, an unsuccessful Liberal candidate for Newcastle, in 
September 1900, he condemned the general conduct of affairs 
by Lord Salisbury’s government, while in several speeches in 
the House of Lords he strongly urged the necessity of army 
reform. Since his abandonment of the leadership in i8q6, the 
lack of coherence in the Liberal party had become more and 
more manifest. The war had brought to the tront a pro-Boer 
section, who seemed gradually to be compromising the whole 
party, and had apparently succeeded in winning the support 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the leader in the House of 
Commons. Lord Rosebery maintained for the most part a 
sphinx-like seclusion, but in July 1901 he at last came forward 
strongly as the champion of the Liberal Imperialist section. 

In deference to the wishes of supporters such as Mr .\$quith. 
Sir Henry Fowler and Sir Edward Grey he determined to 
“ pul his views into the common stock " at a representative 
meeting of Liberals held at Chesterfield in December 1901, 
There he advised the Liberal party that “ its slate must be 
cleaned," and, as he subsequently explained, this cleansing 
mu.sl involve the elimination of Home Rule for Irekmd. His 
appeal for “ spade work ’’ resulted in the formation of the 
Liberal League, inside the Liberal Opposition ; and what 
Lord Rosebery himself described as his " definite separation ’’ 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s “ tabernacle ’’ took 
place. This announcement, however, was no sooner made 
than it was explained away by the supporters of both, and 
early in 1903 Lord Rosebery spoke at the National Liberal 
Club in a way which indicated that an understanding might 
still be arrived at. But though Mr Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey adhered to the Liberal League, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman retained the loyalty of the majority of the Liberal 
party, and Lord Spencer threw his weight on the same side; 
and in a speech at the Liberal League dinner on the 51st of 
July Lord Ro.scbery had to admit that their principles had 
not yet prevailed, and that, until they did, a reconciliation 
between the two wings of the party would be impossible. In 
January 1903 he addressed a Liberal meeting at Plymouth, 
and appeared to be attempting to concentrate Opposition 
criticism upon the points in the government policy which 
did not involve the Imperialist difference; and in discussing 
War Office reform he advocated the appointment of Lord 
Kitchener as secretary of state for war. 

When Mr Chamberlain started his new fiscal programme, 
combining Tariff Reform with Colonial Preference, Lord 
Rosebery at first seemed inclined to treat it as non-political, 
and on the 19th of May 1903 he declared in an address to the 
Burnley Chamber of Commerce that he was not one of those 
who regarded Free Trade as part of the Sermon on the Mount. 
This utterance led to an idea that he was inclined to consider 
favourably the proposal for a preferential tariff, his earlier 
enthusiasm for Imperial Federation making his support an 
interesting political possibility. But this idea was quickly 
dispelled ; on the 32nd he expressed his surprise that anybody 
should have thought he intended to approve of Mr Chamberlain’s 
plan; he was not prepared to dismiss in advance a proposal 
for the consolidation of the empire mode by the responsible 
government, but he believed that the objections to a policy 
of preference were insurmountable. The fact, no doubt, was 
that Mr Asquith, Lord Rosebery’s chief lieutenant in the 
Liberal League, made himself from the outset a determined 
champion of free trade in opposition to Mr Chamberlain; and 
Lord Rosebery quickly came into line with the rest of the 
Liberal party on this question. On the i2th of June, addressing 
the Liberal League, he admitted that as a lifelong Imperialist 
it was with pain and grief that he could not support Mr Chamber¬ 
lain’s scheme, but the empire had been built upon free trade, 
and he only saw danger to the empire in these new proposals. 
Speaking at Sheffield on the 13th of October he critfeiam the 
sciieme in more detail, and, as an Imperialist, warned the 
country against it, emphasixing hb own ideal of the future 
of the empire—“ a strong mother with ainttg ohildceiii tich 
working out his own poUtkal and fiscal salvation.” Hi| 


attitude on the new issue undoubtedly affected public opinion, 
and helped to draw him closer to the great body of the Liberal 
party, who saw that their identification with the cause of free 
trade was doing much to remove the public distrust associated 
with their support of Home Rule. On the 7th of November 
at Leicester Lord Rosebery insisted that what the country 
wanted was not fiscal reform but commercial reform, and he 
appealed to the free-trade section of the Unionist party to 
join the Liberals in a united defence,—an appeal incidentally 
for Liberal unity which was warmly seconded ten days later 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. On the jOth of November 
Lord Rosebery’s speech on the same lines at a meeting in SouHi 
London resulted in a powerful demonstration in favour of hki 
resuming the Liberal leadership, but he made no public response. 
On the loth of June 1904 he addressed a meeting of tiu? 
Liberal League at the Queen’s Hall, London, and sketched 
a programme of “ sane and practical Impcridism”; but he 
irritated the Home Rulers by again repudiating a parliament 
in Dublin, and he perplexed the public generally by his adverse 
criticism on the popular Anglo-French Agreement, which he 
was the only English statesman to oppose, on the ground of 
its handing over Morocco to France. 

At Glasgow on the 5th of December he again ouUincd..a 
Liberal programme, this and other speeches all leading to the 
assumption that his return to active co-operation with the 
Liberal party in the general election—wlych could not be long 
delayed—was fairly certain. .Early in 1905 this impression 
gained such strength and such polite references were made 
to one another in public by Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, that his assumption of office in a Liberal 
ministry, possibly presided over by Earl Spencer, was con¬ 
fidently anticipated. But these forecasts were ultimately 
upset, not only by Lord Spencer’s illness and his remov^ 
from the list of possible Liberal prime ministers, but by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s pronouncement at Stirling in 
November on the subject of Irish Home Rule. Lord Rosebery 
had just gone down to Cornwall to make a series of speeches 
in support of the Liberal programme, now fairly well mapp^ 
out as regards those items which represented the stremg public 
opposition to what had been done by the Unionist government. 
It was believed that an understanding hot! been come to be¬ 
tween his Liberal League henchmen (Mr Asquith, Sir E. Grey 
and Mr Haldane) and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
that Lord Rosebery’s co-operation was to be secured by the 
adoption of some formula which would temporarily take Home 
Rule out of the official programme as a question of practical 
politics. But to the general surprise and Lord Rosebery’s 
own very evident mortification Sir Henry went a long way in 
his Stirling speech to nail the Home Rule colour to the mast; 
he did not indeed propose to introduce a Home Rule Bill, but 
he declared his determination to proceed in Irish legislation 
on lines which would lead up to the same resujt. Lord Rase- 
bery abruptly broke off his campaign, declaring at Bodmin 
(26th of November) that he would never “ fight under that 
banner.” For the moment the apparent recrudescence of the 
Liberal split over this question seemed to have misted Mr 
Balfour, who resigned office on the 4th of December, into think¬ 
ing that difficulties would arise over the formation of a Liberal 
cabinet; but, whether or not the rumour was correct that a 
blunder had teen made at Stirling and that explanations had 
ensued which satisfied Mr Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, this 
anticipation proved unjustified. Lord Rosebery himself, it is 
true, held aloof; his protest had been publicly made and he 
adhered to it in the absence of any public withdrawal by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman ; but he oicouraged his Liberal 
Le^e supporters to be loyal to the new prime minister, and 
Mr Asquith, Sir £. Grey and Mr Haldane were included in 
the Liberal cabinet. The overwhelming Libend and L^ur 
victory at the general election of 1906 began a new era in the 
fortunes of the party, and Lord Rosebery’s indivi^ity once 
more ssmk back from any poeition of pron^ence in regard to 
its, new programme. He remained outside party politics, ^ 
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crnerging only in 1909, first to attack Mr Lloyd George’s budget 
in the country as a “ revolution,” and then—to the general 
surprise—to condemn the House ol Lords in debate for rejecting 
it; and in 1910 (see Parliament) he appeared once more to 
be coming to the front, by the resolutions he carried in regard 
to the remodelling of the Upper Chamber, when the death of 
King Edward VH. caused a temporary postponement of the 
constitutional (risis. In September 1910 he acted as head of 
the special mission sent to the Austrian court by George V. to 
announce his accession to the throne,—a selection peculiarly 
ap[>ropriute, and cordiall) welcomed as such, because of his 
well-known Austrian sympathies. Indeed, in the East Euro¬ 
pean crisis of i9c^ Lord Rosebery had taken a somewhat 
isolated part in vindicating the attitude of Austria and her 
right to annex Hosnia-Hcrzegovina, in opposition to the 
criticisms generally passed in the English press. 

After his retirement from active politics Lord Rosebery 
continually displayed his great qualities as a public speaker by 
fl0(-|upnt and witty addresses on miscellaneous subjects. No 
public man of his time was more fitted to act as unofficial 
national orator; none mon- happy in the touches with which 
he could adorn a social or literary topic and charm a non¬ 
political audience ; and on occasion he wrote as well as he 
spoke. His Pitt has already been mentioned; his Appmia- 
tions and Addresses and his Peel (containing a remarkable 
comment on the position of an English prime minister) were 
published in 189*1; his Napdeon: the Last Phase—an ingenious, 
if paradoxical, attempt to ju.stify Napoleon’s conduct in exile 
at St Helena—in moo ; his Cratnwell in the same year. In 
1906 he published an appreciation of his old friend Lord Randolph 
Churchill, inspired by the publication of Mr Winston Churchill’s 
Life of his father. In its detached yet intimate way, this is a 
model of the art by which a good judge ol men, posscs.scd at 
the same time of a just historical sense, may, from the point 
of view of a contemporary on the opjiosite side in politics, 
corns‘t the perspective of an official biography written under 
the limitations of filial obligation, and give tone and value to 
the picture of an interesting personality. 

■ Lord Koseliery’s family consisted of two sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son. Lord Dalmony (b. Jan. 1882), who 
in 1909 married a daughter of Lord Henry Grdsvcnor, 3rd son 
of the 1st duke of \Vcstminstcr, entered parliament in 1906 
as Liberal member for Mid Lothian, but retired in 1910; he was 
well known as a cricketer, captaining the Surrey eleven in 
1905 and 1906. The younger son, the Hon. Neil Primrose 
(b. bee. 1882), took more actively than his brother to a political 
career, and in January 1910 was returned as a Liberal for the 
Wisbech division of Cambridgeshire. The elder daughter, 
Ijidy Sybil, in it)03 married Captain Cliarles Grant ; the 
youngerj L^y Margaret, in 1899 married the 1st earl of 
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ROSBOSANS, WILLIAM STABKB (1819-1898), American 
soldier, was bom in KingstoA, Ohio, on the 6th of September 
1819, and graduated in 18411 from the U.S. Military Academy, 
iieing appointed to the engineers. After serving (1843-47) as 
assistant professor at West Point, and in fort ctmstruction, 
he resigned (April 1854) from the army and went into business in 
Cincinnati. C)n the outbreak of the Civil War Rosecrans volun¬ 
teered for service under McClellan and helped raise the Ohio 
“ Home Guards,” with which he served in the West Virghvm 
operations of 1861 in the rank of brigadier-general. He was 
seoond in command to McClellan during this campaign, and irac- 
ceeded to the command when that officer was called to Washing¬ 
ton. In the latter part of t86t Roseenms conducted furthm 
operations in the tame region with great skill and tuooess, and 
Mrly in 1862 he was transferred to the West os a nuijor-genend 
of volunteers. He took part in >the operations against Corinth, 
and when General John Pope was ordered to Vir^ia, Rosecrans 
toidc 'Over command of the Army of the Mississippi with which 
be fought the successful battles of lukaand Corinth. Soon aftev- 
wards he was ordered to replace D.C. Buell in command of the 
forces,renamed the Army of theCumberlandabout the same time. 


In December he advanced against General Braxton Bragg, ai^ 
on the 31 si of December to the 3rd of January was fought the 
bloody and indecisive battle of Stone River (Murfreesborough), 
after which Bragg withdrew his army to the southward. In 1863 
Rosecrans, refusing to advance until the isolation of Vicksburg 
(farther west) was assured, did not take the offensive until 
late in June. The operations thus begun were most skilfully 
conducted, and Bragg was forced back to Chattanooga (f.v.), 
whence he had to retire on being once more outmanceuiTcd. 
But Rosecrans sustained a great, defeat at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga (y.e.), and was soon liesieged in Chattanooga. He was 
then relieved from his command. Later he did good service 
in Missouri, and in March 1865 he was made brevet major- 
general U.S.A. He resigned in 1867, and in the following 
year became minister to Mexico. Subsequently he was engaged 
in many railway and industrial enterpri.5cs in that country, 
as also in California. He was a representative in Congress from 
California, 1881-85, and register o^ the treasury, 1885-93. 
linder an act of Congress he was on the 2nd of March 1889 
restored to the rank of brigadier-general, and retired. He 
died near Redondo, Cal., on the iith of March 1898. On the 
17th of May 1902 his body was reinterred with military honours 
in the National Cemetery at Arlington, in the presence of 
President Roosevelt, members of the cabinet and many of liis 
campaigning comrades. 

ROSBOGER, l^BR (1843- ), Austrian poet and novelist, 

known down to 1894 under the pseudonym Petr/ Kettcnjcier, 
was bom at Alpl near Kricglach in Upper Styria, on the 31st 
of July 1843, the son of a pca.sant. Until his seventeenth year 
hc’ was employed as a farm hand and received no regular school 
education, though he learnt reading and writing from a retired 
schoolmaster who lived near. Unfit, owing to physical weak¬ 
ness, for the hard labour of agriculture, he was apprenticed to a 
journeyman tailor, and on his wanderings employed his leisure 
hours in educating himself. He soon composed poems and 
wrote stories. Some of these productions he sent in 1864 to 
Dr Svoboda, the editor of the Graz Tagespost, who, recog¬ 
nizing Rosegger’s extraordinary talent, interested himself in 
the young author, and with the assistance of friends enabled 
him to study (from 1865-69) at the Handelsakademie of Graz. 
In 1869, encouraged by Roliert Hamerling, Rosegger published 
his first work, a volume of poems in Styrian dialect. Zither and 
HaehbreU. which immediately established his reputation. As 
a result, the provincial diet of Styria accorded him a substantial 
stipandium (scholarship) for three years, which enabled him 
to supplement his studies by foreip travel. He now devoted 
himself entirely to authorship, and in 1876 founded the monthly 
periodical Uer Heirngarten. On the occasion of the centenary 
of its reorganization the University of Heidelberg conferred 
upon him, in 1903, the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Uos-gRer is one of the most fertile authors of recent times. His 
fresh natural style, sound judgment and his fascinating descriptions 
of Alpine scenery and the life of its iiihabitants have made him 
one of the most popular authors of Austria and Germany. These 
characteristics are displayed to great advantage in Die Schriflen ies 
WaHschdmeisters (1875), Aus meinein Handwerherleben (1880), 
AlpengeschicMen (1896), Als ioh noch jung war (iSgi), and in the love- 
story Mann unU Weib (1879), while his simple religious mind is 
shown in Mein IHmmelreich (1901), Erdsegen (190^ and Das ewige 
Lichl (1897). and his attaclimcnt to friends in Gute Kameraden 
(1893) and Personiicfte Erinnernngen an Robert Hamerling (1891). 
Among his other works may be mentioned a volume of- poems, 
Gedichte (1891), a popular play, Am Tege des Cerichts (1892), two 
books for boys, Waidferieu (1887) and Waidjugend (1900), and the 
stones lias Siindergldekl (1904), WitSinge (1906) and I.H.R.I. 
Frohe Botsekaft tines artnen Sanders (190J), which has also been 
translated into English. He has also written several works which 
are.autobiographical in chataoter, such aieWaUheimat [tby}) ahd 
Mein Welthain (1898), 

Rosegger's Ansgewdhlte Schriflen appeared in thirty volumes 
(1881-94); a popular edition (1895-190O): his Schriflen in steiriseher 
Mmndmi (3 vols.. 1894-9S). See also A. V. Svobdde, P. H. Rosegger 
(1886) ; A. Stan, Stndien sur L^ralnr der Cegenwarl (1893) '• R°d 
U, M^ius, P. Rosegger,(l903). 

’■OSBliLDlIi miNLiarO (liotHtSgs), Italian Egoftdogist, 
was bom at Pin. He studied under Mezaefantistt Bologna, and 
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in 1834 became professor of oriental languages at Pisa Univer¬ 
sity. He is best known as tbe associate of J. F. Champollion 
(y.f.), wtiose studies he shared and whom he accompanied in 
his Egyptian explorations (t8s8). On the death of Champollion 
the publication of the results of their expedition fdl to Rosel- 
lini {Mvmmenti dell’ EgitUi e delta Nubia, Florence, 1832-40, 
10 vols. fol.). 

ROSSHABY, botanically Rosmarinus, a laibiate plant, the 
only representative of the genus and a native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region. It is a low shrub with linear leaves, dark green 
above, white beneath, and with margins rolled back on to the 
under face. The flowers arc in sn^ axillary clusters. Each 
has a two-lipped calyx, from which projects a bluish two-lipped 
corolla enclosing two stamens, the other two, which are generally 
present in the family, being deficient. The fruit consists of four 
smooth nutlets. Botanically the genus is near to Salvia, but it 
differs in tbe shorter connective to the anther. Rosemary was 
highly esteemed by the ancients lor its aromatic fragrance and 
medicinal uses. In modern times it is valued mainly as a jier- 
fume, for which purpose the oil is obtained by distillation. It 
doubtless has slight stimulant properties, such as are common 
to all volatile oils, which may account for the general belief 
in the efficacy of tlie plant in promoting the growth of the hair. 
Rosemary plays no unimportant part in literature and folk-lore, 
being esteemed as an emblem of remembrance. " There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance,” says Ophelia. Its use in 
connexion with funeral ceremonies is not extinct in country 
places to this day, and it was formerly much valued at wed¬ 
ding festivities. The name “ ros marinus ” or “ ros maris,” 
literally “ sea-dew,” was probably given m allusion to its native 
habitat in the neighbourhood of the sea. 

ROSENHEIM, a town and watering-place of Germany, in,the } 
kingdom of liavaria, situated at the confluence of the Mangfall 
and the Inn, 40 m. by rail S.E. of Munich. Pop. (1905) 15,403. 
It is an interesting town, with many medieval houses. Among its 
seven churches the Roman Catlwlic parish church, with a curious 
cupola and containing numerous old tomlw and effigies, and 
that of the Holy Ghost (15th century), are remarkable. There 
are a monastery, two convents, several .schools and a ho.spital. 
Rosenheim is frequented for its saline and .sulphur baths, and 
there are important saltworks, the brine being conveyed 
from Keichenhall in pipes; it has also machine factories, 
metalworks and breweries. Cordage is manufactured, and 
there is a trade in cattle and grain. Although founded 
in the 12th century Rosenheim did not become a town until 
1S64. 

See Ditlericb, Roienheitn in Oberbayern (Muntob, r670), ami Etd, 
Alls AUtosenheim (Rosenheim, lyoO). 

ROSBNK^NZ. JOHANN KARL ERLBORIOH (1805-1879). 
German philosopher, was burn at Magdeburg on the a.tni of 
April 1805. He read philosophy at Berlin, Halle and Heidel¬ 
berg, devoting himself mainly to the doctrines of Hegd and 
Schleiermaehcr. After holding the chair of iphilesophy at 
Haile for two years, he.became, in 1833, professor at .the.univer- 
sity of Konigsbetg, where be remained till his death on the 
i4thof July 1879. In his last years he was quite bluid. Througli- 
out his long.professorial career, and in all his numerous publica¬ 
tions.he remained, in spite of -occasional deviatiomsi on particular 
poinU, loyal to tlieHe^lian tradition as a whole. In the great 
division of the Hegelian school, he, in comigany with Michelet 
and others, formed the “ ccatue," midway between Ehidmann 
and Gables on the one hand, and the " extreme left ’’ repreaented 
by Strauss, Feuerbach and Bruno Bauer. 

01 .Us numerous writings, the following may bo mnttleneil 
1. Phiiosopbleal: Kritik (ter StUewrmmkeraetmn ,QUimbm»iekre 
(i8j6); Psyeboiogie odrr Wissenseka/t vom smbfrUiutti Grist.i-iS^y; 
3rd ed., 18O3); Kritistht Erliuterungen des BegtluJun ^yj^ms 
(1840) ; Vorirsmtgen-dbfr ScMIing (tg43)' System ibfrWirsNtseka/t 
(1850); JUiri'tw Rtfarm dtr HegstasHan PMhso(IIHt {tt$a)-, Witsen- 
uhaft irr logitehtu Mas (1858-spJ,:with aeupplrmeat 
1863I: Hejftls NaiurpMlosophieBimbeilntig.dsrssV^dueitk 
Vtra (18C8); ErUtuierungen m .Mejjels BtuyUbpaite des pkitosa- 
pkiuhtnWisunsihaften (tSyr). Two other of'his Wofks on‘Hegel 
we in^oruuu, the Beben -Uegeh '<t:844) aad'tboHerel Us Jewish 
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Nalionalphilosoph (i8;o). Between 1838 and 1840 in conjunction 
with r. \V. Schubert, be published an edition of the works of 
Kant, to which he appended a history of the Kantian dootWne. 
2. Literary and General: Cesckichle det deutschen Poesie im Mitlelaller 
(1830); Handbuch finer allgemeinen GeschicMe der Poesie (1832-33); 
Die Pddogogik als System (1848); Aestketik des HdssUcken (1853); 
Dir Pvosie and ihre Geschkhte (1885); Sludien (1839-47) and Neue 
Studien (1875-78). He published also an autobiography entitled 
VvH Magdeburg noeh KSnigsberg (1873). which deals with liis life 
up to the time of his settlement at KOnigsberg, 

See Qiiabicker, Karl Rosenkram (1899), and J. Hutchison Stirling, 
The Secret 0/ Hegel, part 6. 

ROSENTHAL, TOBY EDWARD (1848- ), American 

artist, was bom at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 15th of 
March 1848. Removing to San Francisco with his parents in 
J855, he there studied painting under Fortunate Arriola. In 
1865 he went to Munich, where he was a pupil of the Royal 
Academy under Slracbuber, Raupp and I’iloty. Among 
his more important works are: “ Morning Prayers " (Leipzig 
Museum), “ Elaine,” “ Trial of Constance de Beverley,” 
” Dancing Lesson During the Empire ” and ” Departure from 
the Family." 

ROSES, WARS or THE, a name given to a scries of civil 
wars in England during the reigns of Henry A’L, Edward IV. 
and Richard HI. Their importance in the general history 
of England is dealt with elsewhere, and their significance in 
the history ol the art and practice of war is small. Tliey were 
marked by a ferocity and brutality which are practically un¬ 
known in the liistory of English wars before and since. TRe 
honest yeoman of Edward Ill.’s time had evolved into a pro¬ 
fessional soldier of fortune, and had been demoralized by the 
prolonged and dismal Hundred Years’ War, at the close of 
which many thousands of ruffians, whose occupation had gone, 
hail been let loose in England. At the same time the power of 
feudalism had become concentrated in the hands of a few great 
lords, who were wealthy enough and powerful enough to become 
king-makers. The disbanded mercenaries enlisted indifferently 
on either side, corrupting the ordinary feud^ tenantry with 
the evil habits of the French wars, and pillaged the covmtryside, 
with accompaniments of murder and violence, wherever they 
went. It is true that the sympathies of the people at large 
were to some extent enlisted; London and, .generally, the 
trading towns being Yorkist, the country people 1am- 
castrian—a division of factions which roughly corresponded to 
that of the early part of the Great Rebellion, two cwturies 
Inter, and similarly in a measure indicative of t^ opposition 
hereditary loyalty and desire for sound and effective govern¬ 
ment. But there was this difference, that in the isth century 
the feeling of loyalty was to a great extent focus^ upon the 
great lords. Each lord could depend on his own tenantry, 
and he could, further, pay large bands of retainers. Hence, 
much as the citizen desired a settlement, the issue was in 
the hands of the magnates; and as accessions to .and defections 
from one party and the other constantly shifted the balance of 
power, the war dragged on, becoming moce and more brutal 
with every campaign. 

It is from the Wars of the Roses that Hwre originated the 
dee])-Tootcd dislike of the professional soldier which was for 
nearly four centuries a conspicuous feature of the English 
social and govemmentid system, and it is therefore in their 
results rather than their incidenls that they have affected 
the evolution of war. They withdrew the English army system 
from European battlefields precisely at the moment of tronsitioo 
wh«i the regimental and technical .organization of armies was 
becoming a science and seeking models, md the all-powerful 
English longbow at tbe moment when the early, scaredy 
effective fisearms were, so to speak, strugglmg for recognition 
as army weapons. On the other band, they destroyed tbe 
British military organiMtion. The national army, aloof from 
the main streams d military progress, leimuRed fs» 150 years 
an aggregation of county levies armed with bills ond'hows. Hi 
so far as the king was permitted or able to raise armies., they 
were-smoU mercenary forces formed, on a basis.df unen^doyed 
professionals, from pressed men and criminala, rsad .they were 
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disbanded as soon as the brief occasion for their services had 
passed. 

The first campaign, or rather episode, of these wars* began 
with an armed demand of the Yorkist lords for the dismissal 
of the Lancastrian element in the king’s council, Henry VI. 
himself being incapable of governing. The Lancastrians, and 
the king with them, marched out of London to meet them, and 
the two small armies (3000 Yorkists. 3000 Lancastrians) met at 
St Albans (May 23, 1455). The encounter ended with the 
dispersion of the weaker force, and the king fell into the hands 
of the Yorkist.s. Four years passed before the nc.xt important 
battle, Blore Heath, was fought (Sept. 33. 1450). In this the 
earl of Salisbury trapped a Lancastrian army in unfavourable 
ground neai Market Drayton, and destroyed it; but new political 
combinations rendered the Yorkist victory useless and sent 
the leaders of the party into exile. They made a fresh attempt 
in 1460, and. thanks partly to treason in the Lancastrian camp, 
partly to the generalship of Warwick, won an important success 
and for the second time seized the king at Northampton (July 
10, 1460). .Shortly afterwards, after a ])eriod of negotiation 
and threats, there was a fresh conflict. Richard duke of York 
went north to fight the hostile army which gathered at York 
and consisted of Lancashire and Midland Royalists, while his 
son Kdward, earl of March, went into the west. The father was 
ambashed and killed at Wakefield (Dec. 30, 1460), and the 
Lancastrians, inspired as always by Queen Margaret of Anjou, 
moved south on London, defeated Warwick at St Albans (Feb. 
17, 1461), and regained possession of the king’s person. But 
the young earl of March, now duke of York, having raised an 
army in the west, defeated the earl of Pembroke (Kcb. 2, 1461) 
at Mortimer’s Cross (5 m. W. of Leominster). This was the 
first battle of the war which was characterized by the mas.sacrc 
of the common folk and beheading of the captive gentlemen— 
invariable accompaniments of Edward’s victories, and con¬ 
spicuously absent in Warwick’s. Edward then pre.s.sed on, 
joined Warwick, and entered London, the array of Margaret 
retreating before them. The excesses of the northern lain- 
castrions in their advance produced bitter fruit on the retreat, 
for men flocked to Edward's standard. Marching north in 
pursuit, the Yorkists brought their enemy to bay at Towton 
(q.v.). 3 m. S. of Tadcaster, and utterly destroyed them (.March 
29, 1461). For three years after I'owton the war consisted 
merely of desultory local struggles of small budic.s of Lancastrians 
against the inevitable. The duke of York had become King 
Edward IV'., and hod established himself firmly. But in 1464, 
in the far north of England, the Red Rose was again in the 
field. Edward acted with his usual decision. His lieutenant 
Montagu (Warwick’s brother) defeated and slew Sir Ralph 
Percy at Hedgley Moor, near Wooler (April 25, 1464), and im¬ 
mediately afterwards destroyed another Lancastrian army, 
with which were both Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, at 
Hexham (May 8, 1464), - The massacres and executions 
which followed effectively crushed the revolt. For some 
years thereafter Edward reigned peai'cfuily, but Warwick 
the king-maker and all the Neville following having turned 
against him (1470), he was driven into exile. But at a favour¬ 
able moment he sailed from Flushing with 1500 retainers and 
Burgundian mercenaries, and eluding the Lancastrian fleet and 
the coast defence troops, landed at Ravenspur (Spurn Head) in 
Yorkshire in March 1471. His force was hardly more than 
a. bodyguard; the gates of the towns were shut against him, 
and the country people fled. But by his personal charm, 
diplomacy, fair promises and on oath of allegiance to King 
Henry VI., sworn solemnly at York, he disarmed hostility and, 
eluding Montagu’s army, reached his own estates in the Wake¬ 
field district, where many of his old retainers joined him. As 

'The name, as is well known, comes from the " white rose of York " 
ami the " red rose of Lancaster "; but these badges, though more or 
less recognised as party disUnctioiu, by no means superseded the 
private devices of the various great lords, such as the “ falcon and 
fetterlock " of Richard duke of York, the “ rose in sun ” of Edward 
IV., the "crowned iwan” of Margaret, the Yere star, and even the 
revived " white hart ” of Richard U. 


he ^vanc<^ south, a few Yorkist nobles with their following 
rallied to him, but it was far more the disunion of the Warwick 
and the real I.nncastrian parties than his own strength which 
enabled him to meet Warwick’s forces in a pitched battle. At 
Barnet, on Easter Eve, April 14,1471, the decisive engagement 
was fought. But in the midst of the battle reinforcements 
coming up under the earl of Oxford to join Warwick came into 
conflict with their own party, the badge of the Verc star being 
mistaken for Edward’s Rose-en-soteil. From that point all the 
mutually distrustful elements of Warwick’s army fell apart, 
and Warwick himself, with his brother Montagu, was slain. 
For the last time the unhappy Henry VH. fell into the hand-, 
of his enemies. He was relegated to the Tower, and Edward, 
disbanding his army, reoccupied the throne. But Margaret 
of Anjou, his untiring opponent, who had been in France while 
her cause and Warwick’s was being lost, had landed in the west 
shortly after Barnet, and Edward had to take the field at once. 
Assembling a fresh army at Windsor, whence he could march 
to interpose between Margaret and her north Welsh allies, or 
directly bar her road to London, he marched into the west on 
the 24lh of April. On the 29th he was at Cirence.ster, Margaret, 
engaged chiefly in recruiting an army, near Bath. Edward 
hurried on, but Margaret-eluded him and marched for Gloucester. 
At that place the governor refused the Lancastrians admittance, 
and seeking to cross the Severn out of reach of the Yorkists, 
they pushed on by forced marches to Tewkesbury. But 
I Edward too knew how to march, and caught them up. The 
battle of Tewkesbury (May 4.1471) ended with the destruction of 
1 Margaret’s force, the captivity of Margaret, the death of her son 
I Edward (who, it is sometimes said, was stabbed by Edward IV''. 

I himself after the battle) and the execution of sixteen of the 
principal Lancastrians. 

This was Edward's lust battle. The rest of his eventful 
reign was similar in many ways to that of his contemporary 
Louis XL, being devoted to the consolidation of his power, 
by fair means and foul, at the expense of the great feudatories. 
But the Wars of the Roses were not yet at an end. For fourteen 
years, except for local outbreaks, the land had peace, and 
then Richard lll.’s crown, struck from his bead on Bosworth 
Field (Aug. 32, 1485), was presented to Henry earl of Rich¬ 
mond, who, as Henry VTL, established the kingship on a secure 
foundation. A last feeble attempt to renew the war, made by 
an army gathered to uphold the pretender Lambert Simnei, 
was crushed by Henry VII. at Stoke Field (4 m. S.W. of 
Newark) on the i6th of June 1487. 

SOSETTA (Coptic Rashit, Arabic Rashid), a town situated 
at the western or “ Rosetta” mouth of the Nile on the west 
bank. It was called Bolbitine by the Greeks, but according 
to Herodotus the Bolbitine mouth was artificial, and it was 
evidently of little importance compared with the Canopic, 
Sebennytic and Pelusiac mouths. When the other branches 
and the Alexandria canal silted up, Rosetta prospered like its 
sister port of Damietta on the eastern branch; the main trade 
of the overland route to India passed through it until Mehemet 
Ati cut a new canal joining Alexandria to the Nile. Rosetta 
is now much decayed. Its population in 1907 was 16,810, 
almost entirely Mussulman. -A railway joins it to Alexandria. 
The celebrated Rosetta Stone which supplied Champollion 
with the key for the decipherment of the ancient monuments 
of Egypt was found near Fort St Juiien, 4 m. N. of the town, 
in 1799, by Boussard, a French officer. It is a basalt stele 
inscribe in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek with a decree 
of the priests assembled at Memphis in favour of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. It was ceded to the English at the capitulation 
of Alexandria (1801) and is now in tM British Museum. See 
Egypt : 11. AnciaU Egypt, section D. “ Writing.” (F. Lu. G.) 

ROSEWOOD, the name given to several distinct kinds of 
ornamental timber. That, however, so called in the United 
Kingdom is Brazilian rosewood, the pedissan^e of the French, 
the finest qualities of which, coming from the provinces of 
Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, are believed to be the produce prin¬ 
cipally of Dalhergia nigra, a leguminous tree of large dimensions, 
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called cabium and jacaranda by the Brazilians. The same 
name, jacaranda, is applied to several species of Machaerium, 
also trees belonging to the natural order Leguminosac; and 
there can be no doubt that a certain proportion of the rosewood 
of commerce is drawn from these sources. Kosewood comes to 
the United Kingdom from Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Jamaica and 
Honduras. The heartwood attains large dimensions, but as it 
begins to decay before the tree arrives at maturity it is always 
faulty and hollow in the centre. On this account .squared 
jogs or planks of rosewood are never seen, the wood being 
imported in half-round flitches lo to 20 ft. in length and from 
5 to 12 in. in their thickest part. Owing to its irregular form, 
the wood is sold by weight, and its value varies within wide 
limits according to the richness of colour. Rosewood has a 
deep ruddy brown colour, richly streaked and grained with 
black resinous layers. It takes a fine polish, but, on account 
of its resinous nature, it is somewhat difficult to work. The 
wood is very much in demand both by cabinet-makers and 
pianoforte-makers, by whom it is used both solid and in veneer. 

The wood of Dalbergia latifotia, a native of the Ea.st Indies, used 
for ornamental furniture and carvings under the name of block 
wood, is frequently termed East Indian Rosewood. The Bois de 
Jitise of the French, the Portuguese Pao de and the German 
Unsenhoh is a Brazilian wood, the prorlnce of Physoeatymma 
Itoribundiim, called in the United Kingdom tulip wood, and 
very highly esteemed on account of its beautiful rose colour an<l 
gram. 

ROSICHDCIANISM. What is known as the Society of 
Rosicrucians (Rosmkreusrr) was really a number of isolated 
individuals who early in the 17th century held certain views 
in common (which apparently was their only bond of union); 
for of a society holding meetings, and having officers, there is 
no trace. So far as the numerous works arc concerned it is 
evident that the writers who posed as Rosicrucians were moral 
and religious reformers, and utilized the technicalities of 
chemistry (alchemy), and the sciences generally, as media 
through which to make known their opinions, there being a 
flavour of mysticism or occultism promotive of inquiry and 
suggestive of hidden meanings discernible or discoverable 
only by adepts. 

The publication of the Allgemeine und Generoi-Reforrmtion 
der ganzen weitm Well (Cassel, 1614), and the Fama Frater- 
nilatis (CasscI, 1615) by the theologian Johann Valentin Andrea 
(1586-1654), caused immense excitement throughout Europe, 
and they not only led to many re-issues, but were followed 
by numerous pamphlets, favourable and otherwise, whose 
authors generally knew little, if anything, of the real aims 
of the original author, and doubtless in not a few cases amused 
themselves at the expense of the public. It is probable that 
the first work was circulated in MS. about 1610, for it is said 
that a reply was written in i6ia (according to Herder), but 
if so, there was no mention of the cult before that decade. 
The authors generally favoured Lutheranism as opposed to 
Roman Catholicism. Others, like John Heydon, admitted 
they were not Rosicrucians, but under attractive and sug¬ 
gestive titles to their works sought to make Herroeticism and 
other curious studies more useful and popular, and succeeded, 
for a time at least. 

The curious legend, in which the fabulous origin of the 
so-called society was enshrined (that a certain Christian Rosen- 
kreuz had discovered the secret wisdom of the East on a pilgrim¬ 
age in the 15th century), was so improbable, thouf^ ingenious, 
that the genesis of the Rosicrucians was generally overlooked 
or ignored, but the worthy objects of the fratres were soon 
discovered and supported by several aUe men; the result 
being a mass of literature on the subject, which absorbs some 
80 pages of Gardner’s CaUdogue Rmotmi of Werhs on iht Oeeult 
Seienett (London, 1903). 

The influence that Roslemehuilsm had in the modeniiaiiia of 
ancient Freenuunniy early in the 18th century must have been 
ailght, if any, though it is likely that as the century advanced, and 
addition^ ceremonies were grafted on to the first three degrees, 
Rosicniciaa tenets were occasionally introduced into the later 
ritoals. So far, however, as the real foundation ceresaoniea of CnUt 


Masonry are concerned, whetlicr before or after the premier Grand 
Lodge was formed, it is moat unlikely that such a society as the 
Freemasons would adopt anything of a really distinctive cniuucter 
from any other organization. 

In The Muses' Threuadie bv H. Adamson (Perth, 1038) are the 
lines— 

" For what wc do presage is riot in grossc, 

For wc are brethren of tlic Rosie Crosse; 

Wc have the Mason Word and second sight, 

Things for to come wc can fortell aright.’' 

Dr Begemann considers that possibly during the decade from 1720 
to 1730 a kind of Rosicrucian or Hermetic influence took plue In 
the lodges of London, .some additions to the ritual of that period 
not having been derived from operative masonry; but m the 
previous century no such influence is traceable. Several modern 
societies have been formed from time to time (some of which ore 
still flourishing in Great Britain) for the study of Rosicrucianisro 
and allied subjects, but in no sense are they directly derived from 
the " Brethren of the Rosy Cross " of the 17th century, though 
keen followers thereof. By far the most important of these is the 
" Societas Rosieruciana in Anglia,” with headquarters in Ijindon. 
The Supreme Magus, Dr William Wynn Westcott, has written its 
History (1900). with other important works on the subject, and 
the published Transactions of the Society are most valuable. 

The Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries, by Hargrave Jennings 
(three editions, 1870-87) ; The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 
founded on their own Manifestoes and on Facts and Documents 
collected from the Writings of Initiated Brethren, by A. E. Waite 
(1887) ; and The Arcane Schools, by John Yarkcr (iqoq). may "be 
consulted with advantage, though not authorized publications of 
the Society. (W. J.H.*) 

ROSIN (a later variant of “ resin,” q.v.) or Colophony {Colo- 
phonia resina, resin from Cofophon in Lydia), the resinous 
constituent of the oleo-resin exuded by various species of pine, 
known in commerce as crude turpentine. The separation of 
the oleo-resin into the essential oil-spirit of turpentine and 
common rosin is effected by di.stillation in large copper stills. 
The essential oil is carried off at a heat of between 212° and 
316° F., leaving fluid rosin, which is run off through a tap 
at the bottom of the still, and purified by passing through a 
straining wadding. Rosin varies in colour, according to the 
age of the tree whence the turpentine is drawn and the amount 
of heat applied in distillation, from an opaque almost pitchy 
black substance through grades of brown and yellow to an 
almost perfectly transparent colourless glassy mass. The 
commercial grades are numerous, ranging by letters from 
A, the darkest, to N, extra pale,—superior to which are W, 
“ window glass,” and WW, “ water white ” varieties, the 
latter having about three times the value of the common quali¬ 
ties. Rosin is a brittle and friable resin, with a faint piny 
odour; the melting-point varies with different specimens, 
some being semi-fluid at the temperature of boiling water, 
while others do not melt till 220° or 250° F. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene and chloroform, Rpsin consists mainly 
of abietic acid, and combines with caustic alkalis to form 
salts (rosinates or pinates) that arc known as “ rosin soaps.” 
In addition to its extensive use in soap-making, rosin is largely 
employed in making inferior varnishes^ sealing-wax and various 
cements. It is also used for preparmg shoemaker's wax, as 
a flux for soldering metals, for pitching lager beer casks, for 
rosining the bows of musical instruments and numerous minor 
purposes. In pharmacy it forms an ingredient in several 
plasters and ointments. On a large scale it b treated by 
destructive distillation for the production of rosin spirit, 
pinoline and rosin oil. The last enters into the composition 
of some of the solid lubricating greases, and b abo used os an 
adulterant of other oib. • 

"The chief region of rosin production is the South Atlantic 
and Eastern Gulf states of the United States. American 
rosin b obtained from the turpentine of the swamp pine, Finns 
anstrolU, and of the loblolly pine, P. Taeda. The main source 
of supply in Europe b the " landes ” of the departments 
of Gironde and Landes in Frgnoe, where the cluster pine, 
P. Pinaster, is extensively ouHivali^. In the north of Europe 
rosin is obtained fron^ the' ^tch fir, P. syhestris, and through¬ 
out European countrlsg local supplies are obtained from pther 
species pf pine, 

kxin. 24 . 
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RO8KILDE, or Roeskilde, a tofl-n of Denmark in the ami 
{county) of Kjiibcnhavn (Copcniiafien). so m. by rail W. of 
(‘opcnliiipcn, on the fmtU lagoon-Iikc inlet named Rnskilde 
Kjord. Pop. (ii)oi) 8,^68. Jt ha.s a small port, and is an 
important railway junction, from which lines diverge W., 
.S.W, and S. through the island of Zealand. Its interest, 
however, is historical. It was the capital of the kingdom 
until i44,t. and the residence of the bishops of Zealand until 
the Kelormation. The cathedral, a beautiful church, was con¬ 
secrated in 1084, but of this early building only foundation 
walls remain ; the present structure of brick wa.s begun in 
1215, and enlarged and restored at various later dates. It 
stands in relation to Danish history somewhat as Westminster 
Abbey does to Engli.sh, containing the tombs of most of the 
Danish kings from Harold I. (987). The most noteworthy 
architectural details are the Chapel of the Trinity (15th century) 
and that of Christian IV. (Renaissance, carved choir- 

.stalls, and an altar-piece of the i6th century. Other old build¬ 
ings are a church of Our Lady, dating as it stands from 1*42, 
a diocesan library (partly of the 15th century), royal palace 
Ulii) untl institute for daughters of noblemen (1670). 

ROSMEAD, HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT ROBINSON, ist 
Baron (1824-1807), British colonial administrator, was born 
on the Tpth of December 1824. He was of Irish descent on 
both sides ; his father was Admiral Herenles Robinson, his 
mother a Miss Wood of Rosmead, County Westmeath, from 
which he afterwards took his title. Passing from Sandhurst 
into the 87th Foot, he attained the rank of captain ; but in 
1846, through the influence of Lord Naas, he obtained a post 
in the Board of Public Works in Ireland, and subsequently 
became chief commissioner of fairs and markets. His energy 
in these positions, notably during the famine of 1848, and the 
clearness and vigour of his reports, secured for him at the 
age of thirtv the ofiiec of president of the island of Montserrat. 
Sub-sequcntly he was governor of St Christopher, from >855 to 
1S51), when he was knighted in recognition of his service's in 
introducing coolie labour into the island ; of Hong-Kong’; of 
Ceylon (K.C.M.G. in 1869); and in 1872 of New South Wales. 
It fell to bis lot (oantu'.x the Fiji Islands to the British Empire, 
and his services were rewarded in 1875 byprnmotion Ip G.C.M.G. 
In 187(7 he was transferred to New Zealand, and In I880 he 
succeeded Sir Burtlc Frere as high commissioner of South 
Africa. He arrived in South Africa shortly before the disaster 
of Majuha, and was one of the rommissinners for negotiating 
a penre which was personally distasteful to him. It left him 
with the task of conciliating on the one hand a Dutch party 
dated with victory, and on the other hand a British party 
almost ready to despair of the British connexion. He was 
called home in i88j( to advise the government on the terms of 
the new convention concluded with the Transvaal Boers in 
I'chruary 1884. On his return to .South Africa he found that 
a critical situation had arisen in Bcchuanaland, where Boer 
commandoes had seized large tracts of territory and proclaimed 
the “ republics ” of Stella and Goshen. They refused to retire 
within the limits of the Transvaal as defined by the new con¬ 
vention, and Robinson, alive to the necessity of preserving this 
conntn,’—the main road to the north—for Great Britain, deter¬ 
mined on vigorous aelion. John "Mackenzie and later Cecil 
Rhodes were sent to secure the peaceful submission of the 
Boers, but without immediate result, partly owing to the atti¬ 
tude of the Cape ministry.' Robinson’s (ieclamtioh that the 
advice of his ministers to patch up a fiettlement with the fili¬ 
bustering Boers was cquK'alent to a condonation of crime, led 
to the expedition of ^ Charles'Warten and the annexation 
of Bcchuanaland early in 1885. The difficulties of Rohinsonfs 
position were illustrated by the dispute ■wWrh arose, between 
him and Warren, who declared that the high commissioner’s 
duties to the home government wew at times ini confiict with 
the action which, as governor of Cape Colony, hewas bound tb 
take onthe adviceof his ministers in thelnterests of the colony. 
Sir Hercules Robinson succeeded in-winning the confidence .of 
President Kruger by his fair-mindedness, while he seconded 
■ V' ■ ■,, 


Rhodes’s efforts to unite the British and Dutch parties in Cape 
Colony. His mind, however, was that of the aclministrator as 
distinguished from the statesman, and he was content to settle 
difficulties as they arose. In 1886 ho investigated the charges 
brought against Sir John Pope-Hennessy, governor of Mauritius, 
and decreed his suspension pending the decision of the home 
authorities, who eventually reinstated Pope-Hennessy. In 
1887 Robinson was induced by Rhodes to give his consent 
to the conclusion of a treaty with Lobcngula which secured 
British rights in Matabele and Mashona lands. In May 1889 
Robinson retired. In his farewell speech he declared that there- 
was no permanent place in South Africa for direct Imperial 
rule. This was interpreted to mean that South Africa must 
ultimately become independent—an idea repugnant to him. 
He explained in a letter to Tke Times in 1895 that he had 
referred to the “ direct rule of Downing Street over the crown 
colonies, as contrasted with responsible colonial government.” 
He was made a baronet in i8gi. Early in 1895, when he had 
entered his 71st year and was not in robust health, he yielded 
to the entreaties of Lord Rosebery’s cabinet, and went out 
again to South Africa, in succession to Sir H. Loch. His second 
term of oflicc was not fortunate. The Jameson Raid produced 
apermanenl estrangement between him and Cecil Rhodes.and he 
was out of sympathy with the new cxflonial secretary, Mr Cham¬ 
berlain, who had criticized his appointment, and now desired 
Robinson to take this opportunity of settling the whole question 
of the position of the Uitlandcrs in the Transvaal. Robinson 
answered that the moment was inopportune, and that he must 
be left to choose his own time. Alarmed at the imminent 
danger of war, he confined his efforts to inducing the Johannes- 
burgers to lay down their arms on condition that the raiders’ 
lives were spared, not knowing that these terms had already 
been granted to Jameson. He came home to confer with the 
government, and was raised to the peerage as Baron Rosmead. 
He returned to South Africa later in the year, but was compelled 
by ill-health, in April 1897, to quit his post, and died in London 
on the 28th of October 1897, being .succeeded in the title by 
his son. 

ROSMINI-SERBATl, ANTONIO (1797-1855), Italian philo¬ 
sopher, was born at Rovereto in Italian Tirol on the 25th of 
March 1797. He belonged to a noble, and wealthy family, but 
at an early age decided to enter the priesthood. After studying 
at Pavia and Padua, he took orders in T821. In 1828 he founded 
a new religious order, the Institute of the Brethren of Charity, 
known in Italy generally as the Kosminians. The members 
might be priests or lasTnen, who devoted themselves to preach¬ 
ing, the education of youth, and works of charity—material, 
moral and intellectual. They havie branches in Italy, England, 
Ir^and, France and America. In lojndon they are attached 
to the church of St Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holbom, where the 
English translation of' Ro.smmi’R works is edited. His works, 
Tke Five Wounds of the Holy Chunk and Tke ConsHtuHon of 
Foetal Justice, aroused great, opposition, eipeciaHy among the 
Jesuits, and in 1849 they were placed upon the.Index. Rosmini 
at once declared his submission and retired to Stresa on Lago 
Maggiore, where he died on the ist of July 1855. Before Ws 
death he had the satisfaction of learning that the works in 
question were dismissed, that isy prockinii^ free from censure 
by the Congregation of the Index. Twenty years later, the 
word “dismissed” (dimttaiUur) became the subject'of c<m- 
tnwersy, 3ome.'.maintaming that it amounted to- a direct 
approval, others that it was purely negative and did not imply 
that the bo<jks were free from error. The controversy, continued 
till >887, when Leo Xni,'finally condnnBedfortyQf his pro- 
posItionS'and forbade their being tau^L 
- In 7848'Rosminl took (part in the stsugglei whkib had for its 
object emancipation from Austria, but he was not .ah initiator 
of the. movement: which ended, in .the freedom and unity of 
Italy. In fact, while eager for the deliverance of Italy from 
Austria', his aim was tb bring about a confederation of the 
statro of the etjUntty, .which Wkt to be under tfin' t^roJ-df 
the pope. ■ ■ ‘ 
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The most comiirth^sive view of Itosmini's philosophical stand¬ 
point is to be found in his Sistema fihsofiCQ, in which he set fortii 
the conception of a complete encyclopaedia of the human knowable, 
synthetically conjoined, according to the order of ideas, in a perfectly 
harmonious whole. Contemplating the position of recent philosophy 
from Locke to Hegel, and having his eye directed to the ancient 
and fundamental problem of the origin, truth and certainty of our 
ideas, he wrote: '* Jf philosophy is to be restored to love and 
respect, 1 think it will be necessary, in part, to return to the teachings 
of the ancients, and in part to give those teachings the benefit of 
modern methods” {Theodicy, n. 148). He examined and analysed 
the fact of humim knowledge, and obtaincsl the following results: 
(i) that the'notion or idea of being or existence in general enters 
into, and is presupposed by, all our acquired cognitions, so that, 
without it, thi-y would be impossible; (j) that this idea is essentially 
objective, inasmuch as what is seen in it is as distinct from and ojiposed 
to the mind that secs it as the light is from the eye that looks at it; 
(.1) that it is essentially true, because “ being " and " truth ” are 
convertible terras, and because in the vision of it the mind cannot 
err, since error could only b,' committed by a Judgment, and here 
there is no judgment, but a pure intuition afniming nothing and 
denying nothing; that by the application of this essentially 
objective and true idea the human being intellectually perceives, 
first, the animal body individually conjoined witli him, and then, 
on occasion of the sensations proilucod in him not hy himself, the 
causes of those sensations, that is, from the action felt he perceives 
and affirms an agent, a being, and therefore a true thing, that 
acts on him, and he thus gets at the external world, —these are the 
true primitive judgments, containing (n) the subsistence of the 
particular being (subject), and (h) its essence or species as deter¬ 
mined by the quality of the action felt from it (predicate) ; (s) that 
reflection, by separating the essence or species from the subsistence, 
obtains the full specific idea (universalization), and then from this, 
by leaving aside some ot its elements, the abstract siiecific idea 
(abstraction) ; (0) that the mind, having ri'achcd this stage of 
development, can proceed to further and further abstracts, including 
the first principles of reasoning, the principles of the several sciences, 
complex ideas, groups of ideas, and so on without end ; {7) finally, 
that the same most universal idea of being, this generator and formal 
element of all acquired cognitions, cannot itself be acquired, but 
must be innate in us, implanted by God in our nature. Being, as 
naturally shining to our mind, must therefore be what men call the 
light of rca.son. Hence the name Rosmini gives it of ideal being; 
and this he laid down as the fundamental principle of all philosophy 
and the supreme criterion ot truth and certainty. This ho believed 
to be the teaching of St Augustine, as well as of St Thomas, of whom 
he was an ardent admirer and defender. 

Of his numerous works, of which a collected edition in 17 volumes 
was issued at Milan (1842-44), supplemented by Opers postume m 
5 vols. (I'urin, 1859-74), the most important are the New Essay on 
the Origin of fdeas (Eng. trans., 1885); The Principles of Moral Science 
(1851) ; The Restorcthon of Philosophy in Italy (rSqf)) ; The Philo¬ 
sophy of Right (1841-45). The following have also been translated 
Into English ; A Catholic Catechism, by W. S. Agar (1849) ; Tfcj 
Five Wounds of the Holy Church (abridged traits, with introd. by 
H. P. Liddon, 188)): Maxims of Christian Perfection, by W. A. John¬ 
son (1880); Psychology (Anonymous) (1884-88); Sketch of Modern 
Philosophy, by Lockhart (1882) ; The Ruling Principle of Method 
Applied to Education, by Mrs W. Grey (Boston, Mass., 1887); Select 
Letters, by D. Gazzola. Rosmini’s Sistema filosofico has been 
translated into English by Thos. Davidson {Rosmini's Philosophical 
System, 1882, with a biographical sketch and complete bibliography); 
sec also Lives by G. S. Macwalter (1883) and G. B. Pagan! (1907); 
C. Werner, Die Itaheuische Philosophic des tp. Jahrhunderts (1884); 
F. X. Kraus. " Antonio Rosmini; sein Leben, seine Schriften,” in 
Deutsche Rundschau, liv. Iv. (1888I; " Church Reformation in Italy " 
fn the Edinburgh Review, cxiv. (July iBfii) ; and numerous recent 
Italian works, for which Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy or 
Fagliani's Catalogo Generate (Milan. 1905) should be consulted. 

ROSNY, lOSIPH HENRY, a pseudonym covering the colla¬ 
boration of the French novelists, Joseph Henri Honorfi Bogx, 
bom at Brussels in 1856, and his brother S6raphin Justin 
Francois BoSx, bom at Brussels in 1859. The novels of J. H. 
Rosny are full of scientific knowledge, of astronomy, anthro¬ 
pology, zoology and, above all, sociology. The stories are 
approached from the point of view of society rather than of the 
individual, but the characters, strongly individualized and 
intensely real, are only incidentally typical. The elder Rosny 
was the sole author of the earlier novels, and began novel¬ 
writing as an avowed disciple of Zola. NeU Horn, membre ie 
Famtie du salut (1885) is a picture of London life and social 
reform j Le Bilatiral (1886) and Marc Ftm* (1888) describe the 
wolulionary and anarchist parties of Paris; UInu*olalian(iiii) 
is a brutid story of peasant life; Le FerwiI* (1890)1841 picture of 
literary life in Paris j and Vamirek (1891), with iBryweA (189J), 
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and I.es Profotideurs ile Kyanw (short stories, 1896) and others 
deal with prehistoric man. MM. Rosny were among the writers 
who in 1887 entered a formal protest in the Figaro against 
Zola’s La Terre, and they were designated by Edmond de 
Goncourt as original members of his academy. Among their 
later novels the more famous are: Daniel Valgraive (1891), a 
study in the possibilities of personal sacrifice; L’lmperieuse 
Honte (1894), an indictment of Parisian charity; L'Indomptee 
(1895), the history of a girl medical student in Paris; Le Serment 
(1896, dramatized 1897); Les Ames perdues (1899), another 
anarchi.st novel; La Charpente (1900); Therese Degaudy (190s); 
Le Crime du docteur (1903); Le Docteur Harambur (1904) ; Lt 
Millionaire (1905); and ,Sous le fardeau (1906). 

ROSS, ALEXANDER (1699-1784), Scxittish poet, was bora, 
on the 13th of April 16990! Kineardine-O’Ncil, Abwdeenshire. 
He was educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and bechme 
tutor to the children of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar. He 
became in 1732 .schoolmaster of Lochlee, Angus, where the rest 
of his life was spent. He hail long been in the habit of writing 
verse for his own amusement, when in 1768 he published, at the 
suggestion of James Beattie, The Fortunate Shepherdess , , . 
to which is {sic) added a few songs. This is a pastoral narrative 
poem, written in obvious imitation of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd. Its affectations arc chiefly on the surfiux:. ■ live 
background of shepherd life as known to Ross, and 'the, rather 
sordid motives of the. characters, despite tlieir high-sounding 
names of Heicnore, Rosalind,’ftc,. arc depicted with uncom¬ 
promising truth. He died at Lochlee, and was buried on the 
z6th of May 1784. 

See Heicnore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess, cditeil by John Loiig- 
mair (iSWi) ; also H. Walker. Three Centuries of Scottish Literature 
(1895), 11 . '28- 34. I’h® hulk oi Ross's writings remain in MS,. 

BOSS, GEORGE WILLIAM (1841- ), Canadian politician, 

was born near Nairn, Middlesex county, Ontario, on the i8th 
of Septemlwr 1841, the son of James Ross and Ellen M’Kinnon, 
natives of Ross-shirc, Scotland. From 1872-1883 he was a 
Liberal member of the Federal House; from 2883-99 
minister of education in the legislature of the province of 
Ontario; and from 1899-1905 premier and treasurer ,ot that 

revince. In 1905 his government was defeated, and in 1907 

e retired to the Canadian Senate. He was for many years 
an advocate of total abstinence, and a well-known speaker on 
imperial questions. , , 

ROSS, SIR HEW DALRYMPLE (1779-1868), British soldier, 
entered the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1793, and 
passed out into the Royal Artillery two years later. With 
the Royal Horse Artillery he saw active service during the 
Irish rebellion of J798, and after cloven years’ service wnsjnfe- 
moted captain and appointed to command ■“ A ” troop R.H.A. 
(afterwards famous as fhe “ Chestnut Troop ”). In <809 the 
trof^ landed at Lisbon and at once set out to join Wellington’s 
army, reaching the front two days after 'I’alavera. Ross’s 
guns were attached to the Light Division, and, with Cnwfurd, 
took part in the actions on the Coa and the battle of Busaoo. 
When Massfina began his famous retreat from the linos of 
Torres Vedras, Ross's troop wa.s amongst the foremdst in the 
pursuit; at Redinha and Pombal, at Sabugol and Fnentos 
d’Onor, the ’• Chestnuts ” earned ^at distinction, and in 
December 1811 their commander received a brevet-majority for 
his services. He was present at Ciudad Biodri^ and Badajoz, 
at the Salamanca forts and the battle of Salamanca, still attached 
to the Light Division. In the campaign of Vittorin, Ross’s 
guns were continually with the most advanced itroops,-and aftet 
Vittoria they captured the only piece of artfllery that remamed 
to'the defeated French, A .further brevet-prOmolikm and a 
good service reward 4»ine tb Ross for hirpart in the campaign. 
At Vera in the Pyrehce* Ross’s^troop was one of '(he three 
which played a decisive part hi the action, and Vera remains 
a daai^ example of the action of 'horse artillery. A" 
troop’was enga^ 'at St Pieire and Orthez, arid arthe coni 
elusioli of peace returned to England. It' was engf^ed'Ot 
Waterloo, and though half its guns were dinbled the remainder. 
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took part in the pursuit of tiio i 'riiicti. Ross reocivcri, besides 
the Peninsular and Waterloo medals, the K.(Mfthe Portuguese 
order of the Tower and Sword and the Russian St Anne. He 
had commanded the triM>|> lor nineteen years when he at last 
received a regimental lieutenant-colonelcy. As officer com¬ 
manding Royal Artillery in the Northern District, with dele¬ 
gated command over all the forces of the four northern counties, 
Sir Hew Ro.ss had for nearly sixteen years to deal with con¬ 
tinually threatened civil disorder, and bore himself as well as 
on the field of battle. P'rom 1840 to 1858, when he retired, 
he practically directed, in one post or another, all the artillery 
services of the Hritish army, and when in 1854 the test of war 
came, the artillery took the field in a fur better condition than the 
rest of Lord Raglan’s army. Much of the present efficiency of 
the “ Royal Regiment ” is directly traceable to the influence 
of Sir Hew Ross, to whom it owes the institution of the School 
of Gunnery at Shoeburyness and the establishment of the 
Royal Artillery Institution at Woolwich. Major-general in 
1841 and lieut-general in 1851, he became general in 1854, 
and died, a field-marshal and G.(i.H., in 1868. 

S«x* Memoir of the R. A. Institution, 1871 ; and Duncan, History oj 
the Uoval Kegiment of Artillery. 

ROSS, SIR JAMES CLARK (i8oo-i86a), British rear-admiral 
and Polar explorer, was Imrn in London on the 15th of April 1800. 
He entered the navy in 1812 under his uncle. Captain (afterwards 
Sir) John Ro.s.s, whom he accompanied on his first Arctic voyage 
in search of a North-West passage (t8i8). Between i8i9and 1827 
he returned four times to the .same seas in the Arctic expeditions 
under Parry, and in 1829-.t.t again served on the same mi.ssion 
under his uncle, and while thus employed determined (1831) the 
position of the North Magnetic Pole. In 1834 he was pro¬ 
moted captain, and from 1835-38 was employed on the mag¬ 
netic survey of Great Britain. In 1839-43 he commanded the 
Antarctic expedition of the “ Erebus ” and ‘‘ Terror ” (see 
Poi-AR Regions), and for this service he received a knight¬ 
hood (1844) and was nominated to the French order of the 
Legion of Honour. He published a narrative of this expedition 
under the title of A I 'oyage of Discovery and Research to Soulhem 
and Antarctic Regions (1847), and was the author also of various 
reports on zoological and other matters relating to his earlier 
voyages. He was elected to the Royal Society in 1848, and 
in that year made his last expedition, as captiun of the “ Enter¬ 
prise,” in the first Franklin search expedition. He died at 
Aylesbury on the 3rd of April 1862. 

ROSS, JOHN, or Kooeskoowe (1790-1866), chief of the 
Cherokee Indian Nation, was of Scotch-Indian descent, and 
was bom among the Cherokecs in Georgia in 1790. In 1819- 
1827 he was president of the Cherokee national committee, in 
July 1827 he presided over the Cherokee constituent assembly, 
and under the constitution which it drafted he was principal 
chief from 1828 until his death. In 1830-31 he applied to 
the Supreme Court of the .United .States for an injunction 
restraining the state of Georgia Irom executing its laws within 
the Cherokee territory, but the court dismissed his suit on the 
ground that it had no jurisdiction. There was a small party 
among the Cherokecs under the leadership of John Ridge, 
a subchief, who were early disposed to treat with the United 
States for the removal of their nation west of the Mississippi, 
and in February 1835, while negotiations with Ridge were 
progressing at Washin^on, Ross proposed to cede the Cherokee 
lan& to the United States for $20,000,000. llie United 
States Senate resolved that $5,000,000 was sufficient. The 
treaty negotiated by the Ridge party and the proposal to treat 
on the basis of a $5,aoo,ooo-payment were both rejected in a 
full countal of Uie Cherokecs held in October 1835. The council 
authorized Ross to renew negotiations, but before leaving for 
Washington he was arrested by the Georgia authorities on 
the ground that he was a white man residing in the Indian { 
country contra^' to law. Ross was soon released, but in i 
December of this year a few hundred Cherokees met the United j 
States Indian commissioner at New Echota and concluded with 
him a treaty of removal. When Ross learned this he called a 


council to meet in February 1836. and at this meeting the treaty 
was declared null and void and a protest against the proceedings 
at New Echota was signed by more than 12,000 Cherokees. 
Notwithstanding Ross’s opposition, the Senate in the following 
May ratified the treaty by a vote exceeding by one the necessary 
two-thirds majority, and in December 1838, Ross, with the last 
party of Cherokees, left for the West (see Georgia). During 
the Civil War, Ross first urged upon the Cherokee Nation a 
policy of friendly inactivity; in May 1861, proclaimed a strict 
neutrality; in October 1861, signed a treaty with the Confederate 
States; in the summer of 1862 was forced (by Union sym¬ 
pathizers in the Nation) to proclaim neutrality again ; soon 
afterwards went over to the Union lines ; and was in Washington 
treating with the Federal government in February 1863 when 
the treaty with the Confederate States was abrogated by the 
Cherokees. He died at Washington on the ist of August 1866. 

See C. C. Royce, " The Cherokee Nation oi Indians " in the h'iflh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 1887), and 
T. V. Parker, The Cherokee Indians (New York, 1907). 

ROSS, SIR JOHN (1777-1856), British rear-admiral and 
Arctic explorer, son of the Rev. Andrew Ro.ss, minister of Inch, 
Wigtonshirc, entered the Royal Navy in 1786, serving in the 
Mediterranean till 1789-, and afterwards in the Channel. In 
1808 he acted as captain of the Swedish Fleet, and in 1812 was 
promoted commander. Six years later he was given the com¬ 
mand of an Arctic expedition fitted out by the Admiralty, the 
first of a new scries of attempts to solve the question of a North- 
West iia.s.sage. This expedition failed to discover much that 
was new, and somewhat prejudiced the Arctic reputation of 
its leader, who attained the rank of captain on his return. But 
in 1829, through the munificence of Mr (afterwards Sir) Felix 
Booth, he was able to undertake a second Arctic expedition, 
which, during an absence of four years, achieved important 
geographical and scientific results. On his return Captain Ross 
was the recipient of gold medals from the English and French 
geographical societies, and of various foreign orders, including 
a knighthood of the Pole Star of Sweden, and in the following 
year (1834) received a knighthood and a C.B. at home. In 
1850 he undertook a third voyage to the Arctic regions, this 
time in search of Sir John Franklin, and in the following year 
he attained flag-rank. His publications include— Voyage of 
Discoveiy for the Purpose of Expiating Baffin's Bay (1819); 
Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a North-West Passage, 
including the Discovery of the North Magnetic Pole (1835); 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Dr Saumerez (1838). 

ROSS, ROBERT (1766-1814). British major-general, entered 
the25thFoot at the age of nineteen, and in 1795 became captain 
in the 7th Regiment, obtaining a half-pay majority a few months 
later. As a major of the 20th he .served in Holland under 
the duke of York in 1799. At the action of Krabbendam the 
regiment greatly distinguished itself, though largely composed 
of raw militia recruits. Ross was here severely wounded. 
In tSoi the 20th went to Egv'pt and took part in the final 
operations which led to Menou’s surrender. In 1803, though 
lieutenant-colonel only by brevet, Ross succeeded to the com¬ 
mand, and at once initiated a severe system of training, in 
barracks and in the field, in his regiment. The result of this 
was apparent when under Sir John Stuart’s command the regi¬ 
ment proceeded to Naples. The 20th played a decisive part in 
the brilliant action of Maida, and distinguished itself'not less 
in the subsequent storm of the castle of Scylla. In 1808-9 
Ross and the 20th formed part of Anstruther’s brigade of Sit 
John Moore's army in Spain, and though the statement that 
the 20th, owing to its good discipline, suffered less loss than any 
other r^ment in the retreat • on Corunna is incorrect, the 
regiment was among the best disciplined in the army, l^ter 
■ in 1809 it was sent to Walcheren, where fever soon laid low 
j two-thirds of the men. Ross and his regiment were then sent 
i to Ireland to recover, and here the colonel repeated the course 
of drill and manoeuvre which had so markeffiy improved the 
20th in Malta. He received a gold medal for Corunna and a 
sword of honour for Maida (which action hud already won him a 
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gold mi'dal). At the end of iSij the 20th was again engaged in 
the Peninsula, and Major-General Ross early in the following 
year received a brigade command in Cole’s division. Scarcely 
engaged at Vittoria, Ross’s brigade played a distinguished part 
in the operations around Pamplona, and the 20th covered 
itself with glory at Roncesvallcs and Sorauren. At Orthez 
Ross was severely wounded at the head of the brigade, which 
was assaulting the village of St Boes. He was among those 
who received the thanks of parliament for this battle, and he 
received the gold medal for Vittoria and the Peninsula gold 
medal. At the end of the war Ross was sent in command of a 
brigade to harry the coast of North America, and with 4500 
men and three light guns landed in Maryland. At Bladcnsburg 
the Americans stood to fight in a strong position, but Rosses men 
routed them (Aug. 24, 1814). The same evening Washington 
was entered, and, the public buildings having been destroyed, the 
expedition re-embarked. This short and brilliant campaign 
excited the admiration of soldiers, critics and public alike, but 
the commander did not live to receive his reward. A few days 
later an expedition against Baltimore was undertaken; skirmish¬ 
ing soon began, and one of the first to fall was Ross. A public 
monument was erected to his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
and others at his residence at Ros.strevor and at Halifax, N.S. 
His family was granted the name Ross of Bladcnsburg by royal 
letters-patent. 

See Gentleman's Magasine, 1814, ii. 485; Cole, Peninsular Generals ; 
Smythe, History of the 30th Regiment. 

ROSS, a market town in the Ross parliamentary division 
of Herefordshire, England ; 133 m. W. by N. from London 
and 12 S.E. from Hereford by the Great Western railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901)3303. It occupies a fine position 
on and about a rocky eminence on the left bank of the river Wye. 
There arc manufactures of machinery and agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and trade in the products of the district, such as cider 
and malt, and several fairs are held annually. The church of 
St Mary the Virgin stands high, and is surmounted by a lofty 
spire ; it shows good Decorated and Perpendicular work. A 
beautiful terrace called the Prospect adjoins the churchyard 
and overlooks the river. The market house, dated 1670, is a 
picturesque building supported on columns, the upper portion 
serving as a town hall. There are in the town many memorials 
of John Kyrle, the Man of Ross, who died here in 1724, and 
is eulogized by Pope in his third Moral Epistle (1732). The 
Prospect was acquired and laid out by Kyrle, who also planted 
the fine elm avenues near the church; his house stands opposite 
the market house, where he disbursed his charities ; he erected 
the church spire, and is buried in the chancel, where his grave 
remained without a monument until Pope called attention 
to the omission. Nearly opposite the town is Wilton Castle, 
which defended the ford in the disturbed reign of Stephen, and 
suffered in the Civil Wars, being held for the Parliament and 
burned by the Royalists. The inhabited portion is modem. 
Four miles below Ross the important ford of Goodrich protebly 
carried traffic in Britbh and Roman times, and a magnificent 
castle, on a precipice rising sheer above the right bank of the 
river, commands it. The keep is doubtfully assigned to a date 
orevious to the Conquest; the important position on the Welsh 
March led to several subsequeift additions, especially in the 
14th century, and the castle was only dismantled by order of the 
Parliamentarians alter it had strongly resisted their arms on 
oehalf of Charles I. in 1646, being the last to fall of the royal 
strongholds in this county. 

Ross (Ros, Rosse) was granted to the see of Hereford by 
Edmund Ironside, but became crown property by an exchan^ 
effected in 1559. It derived importance from its situation on 
the road to Swth Wales. In 1305, only, it was represented 
in parliament by two members; but it was never incorpoiated, 
and was governed by appointees of the manor court, until the 
R0.SS Improvement Act of 1865 established elected commis¬ 
sioners of the borough. Fairs on the days of the Ascension, 
Corpus Christi, St Margaret and St Andrew were conferred 
Henry III., and were m existence in 1888. A market eveiy 


Thursday was granted by Stephen and confirmed by Henry III.; 
Friday is now market day. 

ROSS AND CROMARTY, a northern county of Scotland. 
The mainland portion is bounded N. by Sutherland and 
Dornoch Firth, E. by the North Sea and Moray Firth, S. by 
Beauly Firth and Inverness-shire and W. by the strait of thie 
Minch. The island portion, consisting of as much of the island 
of Lewis as lies north of a line drawn from Loch Resort to Loch 
Scaforth, is bounded on the W., N. and E. by the Atlantic, 
and S. by Harris, .the southern part of Lewis. Many islands, 
all but eleven uninhabited, are scattered principally off the 
west coasts of Lewis and the mainland. The area of the main¬ 
land is 1,572,294 acres and of the islands 404413 acres, giving 
a total for the county of 1,976,707 acres or 3088-6 sc^. m. The 
inhabited islands belonging to the mainland are all situated off 
the west coast. They are Gillean (lighthouse) in the parish 
of Lochalsb, Croulin in Applecross, Horisdalc, Dry and Ewe 
in Gairloch parbh, and Martin and Tanera More, of the group 
of the Summer Isles in the parish of Lochbroom. On the North 
Sea front the chief indentations are Beauly Firth and Inner 
Moray Firth, marking off the Black Isle from Inverness-shire; 
Cromarty Firth, bounding the districts of Easter Ross and the 
Black Isle : Moray Firth, .separating Easter Ross from Nairn¬ 
shire ; and Dornoch Firth, dividing north-east Ross from Suther- 
landshire. On the Atlantic face—which is a coastline of more 
than 300 m.—the principal sea lochs and bays, from S. to N., 
are Loch Duich, Loch Alsh, iJoch Carron, Loch Kishorn, Loch 
Torridon, Loch Shieldoig, Upper Loch Torridon, Gairloch, Loch 
Ewe, Gruinard Bay, Little Loch Broom and Enard Bay. The 
chief capes are Torbat Ness on the east coast, and Coygach, 
Greenstone, Reidh, Red and Hamha Points on the west. 
Almost all the southern boundary with Inverness-shire is 
guarded by a rampart of peaks, among them being An Ria- 
bhachon (3696), .Sgurr na Lapaich <3773). Cam Eige ^877), 
Mam Soul (3862), Ben Attow (3383), Scour Quran (3505), 
famous for its view from the summit, Ben Mohr (3570) and 
the Saddle (3317). To the north of Glen Torridon occur the 
iruusscs of the Liatach, with peaks of 3456 and 3358 ft., and 
Ben Eay with four peaks above 3000 ft. each. On the north¬ 
eastern shore of Loch Marec rises Ben Slioch (3217), while the 
Fannich group contains at least six peaks of more than 3000 ft. 
The immense isolated bulk of Ben Wyvis (3429), and its sub¬ 
ordinate peaks An Socach (3Z9.s) and An Cabar (3106), is the 
most noteworthy feature in the north-east, and the Challich 
Hills in the north-west with peaks of 3483 and 3474 ft. are 
equally conspicuous, though less solitary. Only a small 
fraction of we.stern and southern Ross is under tooo ft. in 
height. Easter Ross and the peninsula of the Black Isle are 
comparatively level. The longest stream is the Orrin, which 
rises in An Sithcan and pursues a course mainly E. by N. to 
its confluence with the Conon after a run of about 26 m., 
during a small part of which it forms the boundary with Inver¬ 
ness-shire. At Aultgowrie the stream rashes through a narrow 
gorge where the drop is considerable enough to make the falls 
of Orrin. From its source in the mountains in Strathvaich the 
Blackwater flows S.E. for 19 m. till it joins the Conon, forming 
soon after it leaves Loch Garve the small but picturesque 
falls of Rogie. Within a short distance of its exit from 
Loch Luichnrt the Conon pours over a series of graceful cascades 
and rapids and then pursues a winding course of la m., mainly 
E. to the head of Cromarty Firth. The falk of Glomach, in 
the south-west, are the deepest in the United Kingdom. The 
stream giving rise to them drains a series of small lochs on the 
northern flanks of Ben Attow and, in an almost unbroken 
sheet about 40 ft. broad, effects a sheer leap of 370 ft,, and 
soon afterwards ends its course in the Elchaig. The falb are 
usually vbited from Invershiel, 7 m. to the south-west. 
Twelve miles south by east of Ullapool, on the estate of Brae- 
more, are the hdb of Measach, formed by the Droma, a head- 
stream of the Broom. The cascades, Miree in number, are 
close to the gorge of Corriehalloch. The Oykell, throughout 
its course, forms the boundary with Sutherlandshire, to whtch^ 
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it properly belongs. The lurgiat and masi brautiful of the 
many freshwater lakes is I,ocii Marce (q.v.), but a few of the 
others are interesting. In the far north-west, 243 ft. above 
the sea, lies Loeh Skinoskiuk, a lake of such irregularity of 
outline that it has n sliore-linc of 17 m. It contains several 
islands covered with rich woods affording a shelter to deer, 
and drains into Enard Bay by the Polly. Lochan Fada (the 
V long loch ”), 1005 ft. above the sea, is 3J ra. in length, has a 
greate.st breadth of 5 m., covers an area of i i sq. m., and is 248 ft. 
deep, with a mean dejith of 102 ft. Once drained by the Muic, 
it has been tapped a little farther west by the Fhasaigh, which 
has lowered the level of the lake sufficiently to behead the 
Muiq. Other lakes are, north of. Loch Maree, Loch Fionn 
(the “ white ” or “ clear ” lake), 8 m. long by i m. wide, famous 
for Its heronries ; towards the centre of the shire. Loch Luichart 
(5 m. long by from 1 m. to nearly i m. wide), fringed with 
birdies and having the slmpe of a crescent; the mountain- 
girt Loch Fannich (7 m. long by 1 m. wide); and the wild 
narrow lochs Monar (4 m. long) and Mullardoch (5 m. long), 
on the Invcmess-sbire boundary. Of the straths or valleys 
tlie more important run from the centre eastwards, such as 
Strathconon (12 m.), Strathbran (10 m.), Strathgarve (8 m.), 
Strathpeffer (6 m.) and Strathcarron (14 m.). Excepting 
Glen Orrin (13 m.), in the east central district, the longer glens 
lie in the south and towards the west. In the extreme south 
Glen Shiol (9 m.) runs between fine mountains to its mouth 
on Loch Duich. General Wade’s road passes down the glen. 
Farther north are Glen Elchaig (9 m.), Glen Carron (12 m.), 
in the latter of which the track of the Dingwall & Skye 
railway is laid, and Glen Torridon (6 ra.). 

Geology, —Tlie central portion of this county is occupied by the 
younger highland schists or llairadian series. These consist of 
quartzites, mica-scliists, garnetiierous niicu-scliists and gneisses, all 
with a gentle inclination towards the S.E. On the eastern side of 
the county the Dalradian schists arc covered iinconformalily by the 
Old Red Sandstone ; the boundary runs southward from Edderloii on 
Ifurnoch Firth, by Strathpeffer, to the neighbourhood of Beauly. 
These rocks comprise red Hags and sandstones, grey bituminous 
flags and slialcs. An anticlinaf fold witli a S.W.-N.E. axis brings up 
the Ixtsal beds of the series about the mouth of Cromarty Firth and 
exposes once more- the schists in the Sutors guarding the entrance 
to the firth. The wostcni boundary of the younger adust is formed 
by the great nre-C'aiiibriuu dislocation liiie which traverses the 
county in a fairly direct course from Elphin on tlie north by tlllapool 
to Clonearron. Most of the area west of the line of disturbance is 
covcrl'd liy Torridonian Sandstone, mainly dark reddish sandstones, 
grits and sliules, resting unconfca'inabJy on the ancient Lewiaian 

J gneiss with hoiizontul or slightly mcUiied bedding. The uncon- 
ormity is well exposed oil the shores of Gairloch, Locli Maree and 
Loch Torridon. These rocks, which attain a considerable tliickncss 
and are divisible into three sub-gronps, build up the mountain 
districts about Apptecross, Coigach and elsewhere. Within the 
Torndoninn tract the older, Lewiaian gneiss occupies large areas 
north of Coigach, on the east of Enard Bay, between Cruinard 
Bay and Locli Maree; between the last named and Gairloch, on 
both sides of middle Loch Torridon and at many other spots 
smaller patches are to be found. The Lewisian gneiss is every- 
•wtiere jieuetratwl by basic dikes, geaecally with a N.W.-S.E. 
direction: some of these are of great breadth. Tlie Torridonian 
rocks are succeeded unconformably by a series of Cambrian strata 
which is confined to a variable but, on the whole, narrow belt lying 
west of the lino of m.-iin thnisting. This belt of Cambrian rocks has 
Itself suffered an enormous-amount of subordinate thrusting. It is 
composed of the following subdivisions in ascending order : false- 
beiUled quartzite, " Pipe Rock ’’ quartzite, fucoid beds and Olenellus 
band, serpulite grit, Durness dolomite and marble. Durness dolomite 
and limestone: but tliese are not always visible at any one spot. ^ 
great has been the disturbance in the region of thrustmg tliat in 
■dme in the neighbourhood of Loch Kisliorn and else¬ 

where. the rocks have been completely overturned and the ancient 
cTitiss lihs becYi piled upon the Torridonian. On the shore of Moray 
Firth at Rathie a small patch of Kimeridge shale occurs; anfl 
beneath the cliffs of Shandwick thege is a.little Lower Oolite with a 
thin seam of coal. Clacialstriae ore found upon the mountains up to ! 
heights of 3txx) ft., and much lioulder clay is found in (he valleys .and 
spread over large areas in the eastern districts. Raised beaches 
otieur at 100. 50 and a 5 (t. above Rie present scadevel; they are well 
seen in Ixich Carron. Lewis, on Long Island, is made .alraost entirely 
of ancient " Lewisian gneiss,” but a httic Torridpiiiaii occurs about 
Stornoway. 1 

Climate and Agric»ltute.—Ot\ the west coast the rainfall is i 
excessive, averaging for the v-ear 50-42 in.*t Loch Broom and ' 


02 in. at Strome Ferry (autumn and winter being the wettest 
seasons), but on tlie east coast the annual is only mean 37 in. The 
temperature for the year is 40-5" F., for January 38" F. and for 
.l“ly, 57 '' F. The most fertile tracts lie on the eastern coast, especi¬ 
ally in Easter Ross and tlie Black Isle, where the soil varies from a 
light sandy grave] to a rich deep loam. Among grain crops oats is 
that most generally cultivated, but barley and wheat are also raised. 
Turnips and potatoes are the cliief green crops. On the higher 
grounds there is a large extent of good pasturage which carries 
heavy flocks of sheep, blackfaced being the principal breed. Most 
of the horses, principally hatf-breds between the old garrons (hardy, 
sefvicoable, small animals) and Clydcstlales, are maintained for the 
purposes of agriculture. The herds of cattle, mainly native Highland 
or crosses, are large, many of them supplying the London market. 
Pigs are reared, though in smaller numbers than formerly, most 
generally by the crofters. Owing partly to the overcrowding of the 
island of Lewis and partly to the unkindly nature of the bulk of the 
surface—which offers no opportunity for other than patcliwork 
tillage—the number of small holdings is enormous, Sutherlandshire 
alone amongst Scottish counties showing an even larger proportion 
of holdings under 5 acres; while the average size of all the holdings 
throughout the sliirodoes not exceed 20 acres. About Htxi.ooo acres 
are devoted to deer forests, a greater area tlian in any oilier county 
in Scotland, among the largest being Acimashellach (50,000 acres), 
Fannich (20,000), Kitilochluichart (ao.fioo), Braemore (40.0007, Inch- 
bae (21,000) -and Dundonnell (23,000). At one time the area 
under wood must have been remarkable, if we accept the common 
derivation of the word '‘-Ross ” as from the Irisli ros. " a wood,” 
and there is still a considerable extent of native woodland, princi¬ 
pally fir, oak, ash and alder. The fauna is noteworthy. Red and 
roe deer abound, and foxes and alpine bares arc common, while 
badgers and wild oats arc occasionally trapped. Wingtxf game are 
pleniiful, and amongst birds of prey the golden eagle and osprey 
occur. Waterfowl of all kinds frequent the sea lochs ; many rivers 
and lakes are rich'in salmon and trout, and the pearl mussel is 
found in the bed of the Conon. 

Other Industries. — Apart from agriculture, the fisheries are 
the ouly considerable industry, the county containing two fishery 
districts—Stornoway and Cromarty—and portions of two otiicrs— 
Loch Broom (the remainder lielongiiig to Sutherlandshire) ami I ,orh 
Carron (which includes part of Inverness-shire). Herring, cod and 
ling form the principal catch, while salmon are taken in large 
quantities in the bays and at the mouth of rivers. Distilleries are 
found near Dingwall. Tain and some other places, and there are 
manufactures, on a- very limited scale, of woollens, chemical 
niunurcs and atirated waters, besides some sandstone quarrying and 
Hour mills. At Muir of Ord, in the parish of Urray, are held great 
horse, cattle and sheep markets. 

The Highland railway entering the county to the north of Beauly 
runs northwards to Dingwall, and then strikes off to the north-east 
by Invergordon and Tain, where it bends to the west by north, 
leaving tlie shire at Ciilrain, having largely followed the coast 
throughout. At Muir of Ord it sends off the Black Isle branch and 
at Dingwall a branch to Strathpeffei-, as well as a line to Strome 
Ferry and Kyle -of Lochalsh on the south-western shore. Coaches 
'Connect various districts with stations on the Dingwall & Skye 
railway. . . 

Population and Administration, —The population of the 
county in 1891 was 78,727, and in 1901 that of the mainland 
was 47,501, and of the islands a4949i iw* aggregate of 76,450 
or 25 to the sq. m. Thus Ross and Cromarty, though the 
third largest in size, is the least populated county in Scotland, 
excepting Sutherland, Inverness and Argyll. In 1901- there 
were 12,171 persons who spoke Gaelic only (of whom 9928 
belonged to the islands) and 39,392 speaking Gaelic and English 
(of whom 15,990 were insular). The chief towns and villages 
are Stornoway (pop. 2854), Dingwall (2485), Fortrose (1522), 
Tain (2067), Or^arty (124s), Invergordon (1085). Ulh^ool 
is a small fishing port near the mouth of Loch Broom. For 
administrative purposes the county is divided into six districts, 
namely, Black Isle (pop, ,6271), Easter Ross (12,292), Lewis 
(28,760), Mid Ross (12,953),'South-Western Ross (4103) and 
Western Ross (5394). The county returns one member to 
parliament, and Cromarty, Dingwall and Tain belong to the 
Wick group ol parliamentary burghs, end Fortrose to the 
j Inverness group. Excepting Cromarty, these are royal burghs, 
and Dingwall is the county town. Ross and Cromarty forms 
a sheriffdom with Sutherlandshire, and there are .resident 
sheriffs-substitute, at Dingwall and Stornoway, the foimer 
also sitting at Tain aiid Q-omarty. The shire is under schoot- 
I board. «oiitrill,-end there arc academies at Tain,, Dingwall 
■ and Fortrose, while several schools earn grants for iugher 
education. The county flouncil gives tlw “ residue" grant 
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to the committee on secondary education,- which subsidizes 
science and art’ dasses in various sChoob and higher grade 
science schools at Dingwall, Tain and Stornoway. 

History .—It may be doubted whether the Romans ever 
effected even a temporary settlement in the area at the modern 
county. At that period, and for long afterwards, the land 
was occupied by Gaelic Piets, who, in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
were converted to Christianity by followers of St Columba. 
Throughout the next three centuries the natives were continu¬ 
ally harassed by Norse pirates, of whose presence tokens have 
survived in several pl^e-names (Dingwall, Tain, Sic.). At 
this time the country formed part of the great province of 1 
Moray, which then extended as for north as Dornoch Pirth 
and the Oykcll, and practically comprised the whole of Ross 
and Cromarty, excepting a comparatively narrow strip on 
the Atlantic seaboard. When the rule of the Celtic maormors 
or earls ceased in the 12th century, consequent on the planta¬ 
tion of the district with settlers from other parts (including 
a body of Flemings), by order of David 1 ., who was anxious 
to break the power of the Celts, the bounds of Moravia were 
contracted and the earldom of Ross arose. At first Russ 
proper only included the territory adjoining Moray and Dor¬ 
noch Firths. The first earl was Malcolm MacHeth, who re¬ 
ceived the title from Malcolm IV. After his rebellion in 1179 
chronic insurrection ensued, which was quelled by Alexander 11 ., 
who bestowed the earldom on Farquhar Macintaggart (Farquhax, 
son of the priest), then abbot of Applecross, and in that capacity 
lord of the western district. William, 4th carl, was present 
with his clan at the battle of Bannockburn (1314), and almost 
a century later (1412) the castle of Dingwall, the chief seat 
on the mainland of Donald, lord of the Isles, was captured 
after the disastrous fight at Harlaw in Aberdeenshire, which 
Donald had provoked when his claim to the earldom was re¬ 
jected. The earldom reverted to the crown in 1424, but James 
1. soon afterwards restored it to the heiress of the line, the 
mother of Alexander MacDonald, 3rd lord of the Isles, who 
thus became iith earl. In consequence, however, of the 
treason of John Macdonald, 4th and last lord of the Isles and 
i2th earl of Ross, the earldom was again vested in the crown 
(1476). Five years later James HI. bestowed it on his second 
son, James Stewart, whom he also created duke of Ross in 
1488. By the i6th century the whole area of the county 
was occupied by different dans. The Rosses held what is 
now Easter Ross; the Munrocs the small tract around Ben 
Wyvis, including Dingwall; the Macleods Lewis, and, in the 
mainland, the (iistrict between Loch Maree and Loch Torridon; 
the MacDonalds of Glengarry, Coygach, and the district be¬ 
tween Strome Ferry and Kyle of Lochalsh, and the Mackenzies 
the remainder. The county of Ross was constituted in 1661, 
and Cromarty in 1085 and 1698, both being consolidated into 
the present county in 1889 (see Cromakty, county). Apart 
from occasional conflicts between rived clans, the only battles 
in the shire were those of In-vercarron, at the head of Dornoch 
Firth, when Memtrose was crushed by Colonel Strachan on the 
37th of April 1650, and Glenshiet, when the Jacobites, under 
the earl of Seaforth, aided by S^iards, were defeated, at the 
pass of Strachel, near Bridge of ’ Shiel, by General Wigbtman 
on the tith of June 1719. 

Antijnitus. —The principal relics of antiquity—mainly stone 
eisclMi cairns and MrtSr^are tound in the eastern district. A 
vitrified fort crowns the hill of KnOckfaitel in the parish of Fodderty, 
and there is a circular dun near the village of Lochcarraq, Some 
fint* examples of sculptured stones occur, especially those which, 
according to tradition, mark the burial-place of the three gons of a 
Danish king who were shipwrecked on the coast of NiM. The 
largest and handsomest ot these three crosses—the ehch-a-ckamdk, 
or Stone of Lamentation—stands at Shandwick. U ia about 9 ft, 
high and contains representations of the martyrdom of St Andrew 
find figurrt; of an elephant and dog. It fell during a storm in 1847 
And was bmken in three pieces. On the top of the cross in NTlgg 
churchjmrd are two figures with outstretched arms in the act- of 
supplicatioo ; rite dove descends between them, and below are twv 
dogs. This cross was knocked down by the fall of the belfry ini 72 j, 
but has been riveted together. The third stone formerly stood at 
CadboU oi Hilltown, but was removed for security to the grounds of 


Invergordon Castle. Among-old castles are those of Lochslin, in 
the parish of Fearn, said to date irom the 13th century, which, 
though ruinous, possesses two square towers in guoil preservation ; 
Dalonc, in the parish of Tarbat, once a stronghold 01 the earls of 
Ross; the renfains of Dingwell CAsilc, their original seat; emd 
EUean DonaininLoch Alsh, which was blown-up by linglish warships 
during tlie abortive Jacobite rising lu 1729, 

See K. Bain, History of the Ancient Province of Rost (Dingwall, 
1899) I ]• H. Dixon, Gairloch (Edinburgh, 1888) ; F. N. Reid, Tfw 
Baris of Ross (Edinburgh, 1894) ; W. C. Mackenzie, History of iho 
Ontrr Hebrides [Paistty, J904). 

ROSSAHO, a city of Calabria, Ttaly, in the province of Cos- 
enza, 24 m. N.N.E. from tlmt town direct, with a station 4 m. 
distant on the line from Metuponto to Reggio. Pop. (1901) 
i3i354- It is picturesquely situated on a precipitous spur of 
the mountain mass of Sila overlooking the Gulf'of Taranto, 
the highest part of the town being 975 ft. above sca-leveh 
Rossuno is the seat of an archbishop, and in the cathedral is 
preserved the Codex Rossanensis, an uncial M.S. of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark in silver characters on purple vellum, 
with twelve miniatures, of great interest in the history of 
Byzantine art, belonging to the 6th century a.d. It was 
brought to Grottaferrata (q.v.) for the exhibition of Byzantine 
art held there in 1905. Marble and alabaster quarries are 
worked in the neighbourhood. ~ 

Mentioned in the -Itineraries, Rossano (Rosciattum) appears 
under the Latin empire as one of the important fortresses of 
Calabria. Totila took it in 548. The people showed great 
attachment to the Byzantine empire. In the 14th century 
Rossano was made a principality for the great family of De 
Baux. Passing to the Sforza, and thus to Sigismund of Poland, 
it was united'in 1558 to the crown Of Naples by Philip II, 
of Spain in virtue of a doubtful will by Bona of Pdand in 
favour of Giovanni Lorenzo Pappacuda. Under Isabella of 
Aragon and Bona of Poland the town had been a centre of 
literary culture; but under the Spaniards it declined. The 
crown sold the lordship in 1612 to the Aldobrandini, and from 
them it passed to the Borghesi and the Caraffa. Rossano is 
best known as the birthplace of St Nilus tlie younger, whose 
life is the most valuable source of information extant in regard 
to the state of matters in southern Italy in the loth century. 
Pope John Vll. (705-7) was also a native of the, town. 

See F. Lenormant, La Grandt-Grice (:H8i), vol. 1 . 330 sqq. 

R 08 SBACH, a village of Prussian Saxony in the district of 
Merseburg, 8 m. S.W. of that place and N.W. of Weissenfels, 
famous as the scene of Frederick the Great’s victory over the 
allied French and the army of the Empire on the 5th of November 
1757. For the events preceding the battle see Seven Years’ 
War. The Prussian camp on the morning of the 5th lay 
between Rossbach (left) and Bedra (right), facing the Allies, 
who, commanded by tne French general, Charles de Rohan, 
prince dc Soubise (1715-1787), and Joseph Frederick William, 
duke of Saxe-Hildburghauscn (1702-1787), General Feldzeug- 
meister of the Empire, had manoeuvred in the preceding days 
without giving Frederick an opportunity^ to bring them to 
action, and now lay to the westward, with their right near 
Branderoda and their left at Mficheln (sec sketch). The 
advanced posts of the Prussians were in the villages imm^ately 
west of their camp, those of the Allies on the Schortau hill and 
the Galgeiiberg. 

The Allies possessed a numerical sui^idrity of two to one 
in the battle itself, irrespective of detachments,^ and their 
advanced post overlooked all parts of Frederick’s camp. They 
had had the best of it in the manoeuvres of the previous days, 
and the duke of Hildburghausen detenhined to take die offen¬ 
sive, He had some difficulty, however, in inducing Soubise 
to risk a battle, and the Allies did not begin to inovc off their 
camping-ground ufitil after eleven,on the 5th, .Soubise’s motion 
being probably to .Engage as late in the day as possible,, wjth the 

I V. dcr Colts (Rossbiieh bis Jena, 1906 edition)“'chrOS'41,000 
AiUet and ii;6oo Fnni.<iians as the comhatant Streagritfi Brndfs 
stfitisrital work, Zahl int Kriege, gives the Tcspeetivo'fottes entaged 
as Allies 43,000, Prussians 21,000. Other accounts give-riie AllM* 
natal stren^h as 64,000 and the Prussians' as <4,000. 
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idea of gaining what advantages he could in a partial action. 
The plan was to march the Allied army by Zeuchfeld, round 
Frederick’s left (which was covered by no serious natural 
obstacle), and to deploy in battle array, facing north, between 
Rcichardtswerben (right) and Pettstadt (left). The duke’s 
proposed battle and the more limited aim of Soubise were 
equally likely to be attained by taking this position, which 
threatened to cut off Frederick from the towns on the Saale. 
This position, equally, could only be gained by marching round 
the J’russian flank, i.e. by a flank march before the enemy. 
■J'he obvious risk of interference on the exposed flank was pro¬ 
vided against by a considerable flank guard, and in fact it was 
not in the execution of their original design but in hastily 
modifying it to suit unfounded assumptions that the Allies 
met with disaster. 

Frederick spent the morning watching them from a house-top in 
Kossbach. The initial stages of their movement convincctl him 
tliat the Allies were retreating .southward towards their magazines, 
and about noon he went to dinner, leaving Captain von Gaudi on 
the wateh. This olhccr formed a different impression of the Allies' 
intentions, for tlie columns wliich from time to time became visible 
in the undulations of the ground were seen to turn eastwards from 
Zeuchfeld. Gaudi's excited report at farst served only to confirm 
Frederick in his error. Hut when the king saw for himself that 
hostile cavalry and infantry were already near Pcttstkdt, he realized 
the enemy's intentions, "rhe battle for which ho had manoeuvred 
in viun was offered to him. and he took it without hesitation. 
Leaving a handful of light troops to oppose the French advanced 
post (or Sank guard! on the Schortau hill, the Prussian army broke 
camyi and movetl—half an hour after the king gave the order—to 
attack the enemy. The latter were marching in the normal order 
in two main columns, the first line on tlie left, the second line on the 
right; farther to the right was a column consisting of the reserve 
of foot, and between tlie first and second lines was the reserve 
artillery on the road. Tlie right-wing cavalry was of course at 
the head, the left-wing cavalry at the tail of the two main columns. 
At first the regulation distances were preserved, but when wheeling 
eastward at Zeuchfeld there was much confusion, part of the reserve 
infantry getting in between the two main columns and liampering 
the movements of the re.«.'rvc artillerv, and the rest, on the outer 
flank of the wheel, being unable to keep up with the over-rapid 
movement of the wheeling pivot, A wcsjc flank guard was thrown 
out towards Rossbach, When it was seen that the Prussians were 
moving, as far as could be judged, eastward, it was presumed that 
they were about to retreat in order to avoid being taken in flank and 
rear ; and the Allied generals thereui»n hurried the march, sending 
on the leading (right-wing) cavalry towards Reichardtswerben, and 
calling up part of the left-wing cavalry from the tail of the column, 
and even the flank-guard cavalry, to take part in the general chase. 
That Frederick's move meant an attack upon them before they could 
form up, Soubise and the duke failed to reaUze, I'hev had taken 
more than three hours to break camp, and found it difficult to 
suppose that Frederick's army could move off in one-sixth that time. 
It was obvious, moreover, that the Prussians were not deploying for 
battle on the plain in front of Rossb,ach and Nahlendorf, 

Frederick hod no intention either of forming up parallel to the 
enemy or of retreating. _ As his army could move as a unit twice as 
fast as the enemy's, he intended to make a d6tour, screened by the 
Janus Hugel and the Pfllzen HUgel, and to fall upon them suddenly 
from the east. If at the moment of contact the Allies had already 
formed their line of battle facing north, the attack would strike their 
right flank; if they were still on the move in column eastwards 
or north-eastwards, the heads of their columns would be crushed 
before the rest could deploy in the new direction—deployment in 
those days being a lengthy affair. To this end General von Seydlitz, 
with every availahle squadrpn, hurried eastward from Rossbach. 
behind the Janus lliigel, to the Pdlzen Hugel; Colonel von Moller, 
with eighteen heavy guns, camC into action on the Jmus Hugel 

, 1 ;t 5 against the advancing columns of the Allied cavalry; and 
the infantry followed as fast as possible. When they came under 
the fire of Moller's guns, the Allied squadrons, which were now north 
of Reichardtswerben and well ahead of their own infantry, suffered 
somewhat heavily; but it was usual to employ heavy guns to protect 
a retreat, and they contented themselves wilh bringing some field- 
guns into action. They were, however, amazed when Sevdlitz's 
t^hirty-eight squadrons suddenly rode down upon the head and right 
flank of their columns from the Pdlzen HOgel «ti« une incroyable 
vi/tsst. Gallantly as the leading German regiments deployed to 
meet him, the result was scarcely in doubt lor a moment. Sc^litz 
threw in his last squadron, and then himself fought like a trooper 
receiving a severe wound. The m«fc drifted i^dly southward, 
past the Allied infantry, and Seydlitz finally railira his horsemen in 
a hollow near Tagewerben, reaiiy for fresh service. This first 
upiiode was over in half an hour, and by that time the I>russian 
infantry, in Echelon from the left, was defending the Janus Hfigd 


to meet the already confused and disheartened infantry of the 
Allies. The latter, as their cavalry had done, managed to deploy 
some regiments on the head of the column, and the French in par¬ 
ticular formed one or two columns of attack—then peculiar to the 
French army—and rushed forward with the bayonet. But Moller's 
guns, wliich had advanced with the infantry, tore gaps in the close 
masses, and, when it arrived within effective musketry range, the 
attack died out before the rapid and methodical volleys of the 
Prussian line. Meanwhile the Allies were trying in vain to form a 
|ine of battle. The two main columns had got too close togtther 
in the advance from Pettstadt, port of the re.serve which had become 
entangled between the main columns was extricating itself by 
degrees and endeavouring to catch up with the rest of the reserve 
column away to the right, and the reserve artillery was useless in 
the middle of the infantry. The Prussian infantry was still in 



echelon from the left, and the leftmost battalions that had repulsed 
the French columns were quickly within musket-shot of this helpless 
mass. A few volleys directed a^nst the head and left flank of the 
column sufficed to create disorder, and then from the Tagewerben 
hollow Seydlitz's rallied squadrons charged, wholly unexi>ectcdly. 
upon its nght flank. Tlie Allied infantry thereupon broke and 
Soubise and the duke, who was wounded, succeeded in keeping one 
or two regiments together, but the rest scattered over the country¬ 
side. The battle had lasted less than an hour and a half, and the last 
™sodc of the infantry fight no more than fifteen minutes, ^cn 
Prussian battalions only were engaged, and these expended five 
to fifteen rounds per man, Seydlitz and Prince Henry of Prussia, 
the cavalry and tlie infantry leaders engaged, were both wounded, 
but the total loss of the king's army was under 550 officers and men 
as compared with 7700 ‘ on the part of the Allies. (C. F. A.) 

ROSSE, EARL OF, a title borne by the Irish family of Parsons. 
James Parsons, a native of Leicestershire, who flourished in 
the 16th century, was the father of Sir William Parsons (c. 
1570-1650), one of the lords justices of Ireland. Having 
crossed to Ireland in earlji life, William Parsons became surveyor- 
general in 1602 and obtained land in various parts of the country. 
In 1620 he was made a baronet j in 1643 he was deprived of his 
office as lord justice, and he died early in 1650. His great- 
grandson, Sir Richard Parsons, bart. (c. 1657-1703), was created 
Laron Oxmantown and Viscount Rosse in 1681, and Richard’s 
son and successor, Richard (d. 1741), was made earl of Rosse in 
1718. The titles became extinct when Richard, the and earl, 
died in Au|[u.st 1764. 

Sir William Parsons had two brothers, Sir Lawrence and 
Sir Fenton Parsons. Sir Lawrence, second baron of the Irish 
exchequer, left a son, William (d. 1653), who defended Bin- 
Castle, King’s County, for over a year against the Irish during 

' Figures again vary in different authorities. The above figure 
is lhat given by Borndt, Zahl im Krifge. 
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the rebellion of 1641, and whose son, Sir Lawrence i’arsuns 
(d. 1698), was made a baronet in 1677. Tliis Sir Lawrence was 
a strong Protestant, and was found guilty of high treason, being 
attainted and sentenced to death during the brief period of 
James II.’s ascendancy in Ireland. He was not executed, 
however, and afterwards he took some part in the struggle 
against the supporters of James 11 . His descendant, Lawrence 
Harman Parsons (1749-1807), was created Baron Oxmantown 
in 179*, Viscount Oxmantown in 1795, and earl of Posse in 1806. 
He died on the 20th of April 1807, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Lawrence. 

Lawrence Parsons, and earl of Posse (1758-1841), the eldest 
son of Sir William Parsons, bart. (d. 1791), of Birr Castle, was 
born on the 21st of May 1758. Educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he entered the Irish parliament as member for the 
university in 1782, and soon came to the front in debate. A 
friend and follower of Henry Flood, he has been described as 
“ one of the very, very few honest men in the Irish House of 
Commons.” He favoured some measure of relief to Poman 
Catholics and also parliamentary reform, a speech which he 
delivered on this ejuestion in 1795 being described by W. E. H. 
Lecky as “ exceedingly valuable to students of Irish history ”; 
but he disliked and opposed the union of the parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland. After this event, however, he 
represented King’s County in the united parliament until 1807, 
and he was a representative peer for Ireland from 1809 to 1841. 
He died at Brighton on the 24th of February 1841. Posse 
wrote Observations on the Bequest of Henry Flood to Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a Defence of the Ancient History of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1795). His eldest son was the astronomer William 
Parsons, 3rd earl of Posse (see below). 

ROSSE, WILLIAM PARSONS, 3R0 Earl op (1800-1867), Irish 
astronomer and telescope constructor, was bom at York on 
the 17th of June 1800, a son of the 2nd earl (sec above). Until 
his father’s death he was known as Lord Oxmantown. Entered 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1818, he proceeded to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1821, and in the same year he was returned 
as M.P. for King’s County, a seat which he resigned in 1834. 
He was Irish representative peer from 1845, president of the 
British Association in 1843, president of the Royal Society from 
1849 to 1854, and chancellor of the university of Dublin from 
1862. From 1827 he devoted himself to the improvement of 
reflecting telescopes; in 1839 he mounted a telescope of 3 ft. 
aperture at his seat. Birr Castle, Parsonstown ; and in February 
1845 his celebrated 6-foot reflector was finished. Owing to 
the famine and the disturbed state of the country, which de¬ 
manded his attention as a large landowner and lieutenant of 
King’s County (from 1831), the instrument remained unused 
for nearly three years, but since 1848 it has been in constant 
use, chiefly for observations of nebulae, for which it was par¬ 
ticularly suited on account of its immense optical power, 
nominally 6000. Lord Posse died at Monkstown on the 31st 
of October 1867. He had four sons. The eldest, Lawrence 
Parsons, 4th earl of Posse, and Baron Oxmantown, bom on the 
17th of November 1840, succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death, and made many investigations on the heavenly bodies, 
particularly on the radiation of the moon and related physical 
questions; the youngest, the Hon. Charles Algernon Parsons, 
born on the 13th of June 1854, is famous for his commercial 
development of the steam turbine. 

The first constructor of reflecting telescopes on a large scale, 
William Herschel, never published anything about his methods of 
casting and polishing specula, and he does not appear to have 
been very successful beyond specula of 18 in. diameter, his 4-foot 
specnlum (“ the 40-foot telescope ") having been tittle used by him 
(see discussion lietween Sir j. Herschel and Robinson in The 
Athenaeum, Nos. 831-39, 1843). Lord Rosse bad therefore no help 
towards his brilliant results. His speculum metal is composed of 
four atoms of copper (126.4 ports) and one of tin (<8-9 parts), a 
brilliant alloy, which retusis tarnish better than any other compound 
tried. Chiefly owing to the brittleness of this material. Lord Rosse's 
first larger specula were composed of a number of thin plates of 
speculum metal (sixteen for a 3-foot mirror) soldered on the back of a 
strong but light framework made of a peculiar kind of brass (2.7s of 
capper to I of anc). which has tlie same expansion as his specufityn 
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metal. In Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science for 1828 he 
described his machine for polishing the specnlum, which in all 
essential points remained unaltered afterwards. It imitates the 
motions made in polishing a speculum by hand by giving both a 
rectilinear and a lateral motion to the polisher, while the speculum 
revolves slowly ; by shifting two eccentric pins the course of the 
polisher can be varied at will from a straight line to an ellipse of 
very small eccentricity, and a true parabolic figure can thus be 
obtained. The. speculum lies (ace upwards in a shallow bath of 
water (to preserve a uniform temperature), and the polisher fits 
loosely in a ring, so that the rotation of the speculum makes it 
revolve also, but more slowly. Both the grinding and polishing 
tools are grooved, to obtain a uniform distribution of the emery 
used in the grinding process and of the rouge employed in polishing, 
as also to provide for the lateral expansion of the pitch with which 
the polisher is coated. In September 1839 a 3-foot speculum was 
finished and mounted on an altaximutb stand similar to llerschel's ; 
but, though the definition of the images was good (except that the 
diflraction at the joints of the speculum caused minute rays in the 
case of a very bright star), and its peculiar skeleton form allowed 
the speculum to follow atmospheric changes of temperature very 
quickly. Lord Rosse decided to cast a solid 3-foot speculum. Hitherto 
it liad been felt as a great difficulty in casting specula that the 
solidification did not begin at one surface and proceed gradually 
to the other, the common sand mould allowing the edges to cool 
first, so that the central parts were subject to great straining when 
their time of cooling came, and in large castings this generally caused 
cracking. By forming the bottom of the mould of hoop iron placed 
on edge and closely packed, and the sides of sand, while the top was 
left open. Lord Rosse overcame this difficulty, and the hoop iron 
liad the further advantage of allowing the gas developed daring the 
cooling to escape, thus preventing the speculum from being full of 
pores and cavities. Tliis invention secured the success of the 
casting of a solid 3-foot speculum in 1840, and encouraged Lord 
Rosse to make a speculum of 6 ft. diameter in 1842. In the 
beginning of 1845 this great reflector was mounted and ready for 
work. The instrument has a focal length of 54 ft. and the tube is 
about 7 ft. in diameter ; owing to these large dimensions it cannot 
be pointed to every part of the heavens, but can only be moved a 
■short distance from the meridian and very little to the north of the 
zenith; these restrictions have, however, hardly Iwen felt, as there 
is almost at any moment a sufficient number of objects within its 
reach. 

From 1848 to 1878 it was but with few interruptions employed 
for observations of nebulae (see Nebula) ; and many previously 
unknown features in these objects were revealed by it, especially 
the similarity of " annular " and " planetary " nebnlae, and the 
remarkable “ spiral" configuration prevailing in many of the 
brighter nebulae. A special study was made of the nebula of Orion, 
and the resulting large drawing gives an extremely good representa¬ 
tion of this complicated object. (See Telescope.) 

Lord Rosse gave a detailed account of the experiments which 
step by step had led to the construction of the 3-ioot speculum in 
the Philosophical Transactions tor 1840. In the same publication 
for 1844 and iSto he communicated short descriptions and drawings 
of some of the more interesting nebulae, and in the volume for 1861 
he published a paper " On the Construction of Specula of 6.ft. 
Aperture, and a Selection from the Observations of Nebulae made 
with them," with numerous engravings. The accounts of the 
observations given in these papers, however, were fragmentary; 
but in 1879-80 a complete account of them was published by the 
present earl (" Observations of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars made 
with the 6-foot and 3 foot Reflectors at Birr Castle from 1848 to 
1878 ”) in the Scient. Trans. R. Dublin Soc. vol. ii. The drawing 
of the nebula of Orion was published in the Phil. Trans, for 1868. 

See obituary notice in the Pros. Roy. Soc. (1868), 16, 36, and in 
the Monthly Notices of Roy. Astr. Soc. vol. 29, p. 123. 

ROSSELLI, COSIHO (i439-«. 1507), Florentine painter, was 
bom in 1439. At the age of fourteen he became a pupil of 
Neri di Bicci, and in 1460 he worked os assistant to his cousin 
Bernardo di Stefano Rosselli. The first work of Cosimo men¬ 
tioned by Vasari exists in S. Ambrogio, in Florence, over the 
third altar on the left. It is an “ Assumption of the Virgin,” a 
youthful and feeble work. In the same church, on the wall 
of one of the chapels, is a fresco by Cosimo which Vasari praises 
highly, especially for a portrait of the young schfflar Pico of 
Mirandola. The scene, a procession bearing a miracle-working 
chalice, is painted with much vigour and less mannerism than 
most of this artist’s work. A picture painted by Rosselli for 
the church of the Annunziaia, with figures of SS. Barbara, 
Matthew and the Baptist, is in the Academy of Florence. 
Rosselli also spent some time in Lucca, where he painted sevml 
altar-i^es for various churches. A picture attributed to him, 
Uken from the church of S. Girolamo at Fiesole, is now in the 
National Gallery of London. It bi a large retable, with, in the 
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centre, St Jerome in the wilderness kneeling before a crucifix, j 
and at the sides standing figures of St Damasus and St Eusebius, ■ 
9 t Paolo and St Eustachia; below is u prcdclla with small | 
subjects. Though dry and hard in treatment, the figures arc 
designed with much dignity. The Berlin Gallery possesses three 
pictures byRosselli: “The Virgin in (.llory,” “The Entombment of 
Christ,” and “ The Massacre ol the Innocents.” In 1480 Rosselli, 
together with the chief painters of Florence, was invited by 
Sixtus IV. to Rome to assist in the painting of the frescoes in 
the Sistinc Cliapel. Three of these were executed by him—“ The 
Destruction of Pharaoh's Army in the Red Sea,” “ Christ Preach¬ 
ing by the Lake of Tiberias,” and “ The La.st Supper.” The last 
of these is well preserved, but is a medioerc work. Vaisari’s story 
about the popeadmiring Rossclli’s paintingsmorc than thoseof his 
abler brother painters has probably little foundation. Rosselli’s 
Sistine frescoes were partly painted by his assistant Piero di 
Cusimo, who was so called after Cosimo Rosselli. His chief 
pupil was Fra Bartolommeo. According to Vasari, Rosselli 
died in 1484, but this is a mistake, as his will exists dated 
35th of November 1506 (sec Gaye, Car. ined. ii. 457 n.). 

For an account of Rosselli’a Sistinc frescoes, sec Platner and 
Bunsen, Besekroibung det Stadt Knm, ii. pt. i.; and Rumohr, Italien. 
Forschungni, ii. 165. 

ROSSELLINO, ANTONIO 1479), Florentine sculptor, 

was the son of Matteo di Domenico Gamberelli, and had four 
brothers, who all practised some branch of the fine arts. Almo.st 
nothing is known about the life of Antonio, but many of his 
works exist, and arc full of religious sentiment, and executed 
with the utmost delicacy of touch and technical skill. The 
style of Antonio and his brother Bernardo is a development of 
that of Donatello and Ghiberti; it possesses all the refinement 
and sweetness of the earlier masters, but is not equal to them 
in vigour or originality. Antonio’s chief work, still in perfect 
preservation, is the lovely tomb of a young cardinal prince of 
Portugal, who died in 1459. It occupies one side of a small 
chapel, nko built by Roiisellino, on the north of the nave of San 
Mkiato al Monte.* The rccumlient effigy of the cardinal rests 
on a handsome sarcophagus, and over it, under the arch which 
frames the whole, is a beautiful relief of the Madonna between 
two flying angels. The tomb was begun in 1461 and finished 
in 1466; Antonio received four hundred and twenty-five 
gold florins for it. A reproduction of this tomb with slight 



Marble Relief by Antonio RosselUno. 

alterations, and of course a different effigy, was made by Antonio 
for the wife of Antonio Piccolomini,' auke of Amalfi, in the 
• Illustrated by GonncIH. ktiui. Srpid. dttHa Toscana (Florence, 
181SO. ph xxii'- 


church of S. Maria del Monte at Naples, where it still exists. 
For the same church he also executed some delicate reliefs, 
which perhaps err in being too pictorial in .style, especially in 
the treatment of the backgrounds. A fine methdlion relief by 
him in marble, originally modelled in terra-cotta, is preserved 
in the Bargello at Florence (see fig.). 

Bernardo Rossellin (1409-1464), Florentine sculptor, 
was no less able than his younger brother Antonio. His finest 
piece of sculpture is the tomb, in the Florentine Santa Croce, 
of Leonardo Bruni of Areezo, the historian of Florence, executed 
in 1443 some years after Bruni’s death ; the recumbent effigy 
is of great merit. The inner cathedral pulpit at Prato, circular 
in form on a tall slender stem, was partly the work of Mine da 
Fiesolc and partly by Bernardo Rassellino. The latter executed 
the minute reliefs of St Stephen and the Assumption of the 
Virgin. For his part in the work he received sixty-six gold 
florins. The South Kensington Museum possesses a relief 
by Bernardo, signed and dated (1456). It is a fine portrait of 
the physician Giovanni da S. Miniato. Bernardo’s works as an 
architect were numerous and important, and he was also a 
skilful military engineer. He restored the church of S. Francis 
at Assisi, and designed several fine buildings at Civita Vecchia, 
Orvieto and elsewhere. He also built fortresses and city walls 
at Spoleto, Orvieto and^ Civita Castellana. He was largely 
employed by Nicholas V. and Pius II. for restorations in nearly 
all the great basilicas of Rome, but little trace of his work 
remains, owing to the sweeping alterations made during the 
17th and i8th centuries. Between the years 1461 and 1464 
(when he died while engaged on the Lazzari monument at 
Pistoia) he occupied the important post of capo-maestro to the 
Florentine duomo. A number of buildings at Pienza, executed 
for Pius II., are attributed to him; the Vatican registers 
mention the architect of these as M° Bernardo di Fiorenza, but 
this indication is too slight to make it certain that the elder 
Rossellino is referred to (see Vasari, ed. Mitanesi, iii. 93 seq.). 

See Wilhelm Bode, Die ItcUienische Plastik (Berlin, tgoi). 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA GEORGINA (1830-1894), English 
poet, was the youngest of the four children of Gabriele Rossetti 
(see the article on her brother Dante Gabriei. Rossetti). She 
[ was bom at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London, on 
j the 5th of December 1830. She enjoyed the advantages and- 
disadvantages of the strange society of Italian exiles and 
English eccentrics which her father gathered about him, and 
she shared the studies of her gifted elder brother and sisters 
As early as 1847 her grandfather, Gaetano Polidori, printed 
privately a volume of her Verses, in which the richness of her 
vision was already faintly prefigured. In 1850 she contributed 
to The Germ seven pieces, including some of the finest of her 
lyrics. In her girlhood she had a grave, religious beauty of 
feature, and sat as a model not only to her brother Gabriel, 
but to Holman Hunt, to Madox Brown and to Millais. In 
1853-54 Christina Rossetti for nearly a year helped her mother 
to keep a day-school at Frome-Selwood, in Somerset. Early 
in 1854 the Rossettis returned to London, and the father died. 
In poverty, in ill-health, in extreme quietness, she was now 
performing her life-work. She was twice sought in marriage, 
but each time, from religious scruples (she was a strong high- 
church Anglican), she refused her suitor; on the former of 
these occasions she sorrowed greatly, and her suffering^ i* 
reflected in much of her early song. In 1861 she saw foreign 
countries for the first time, ^ying a six weeks’ visit to Nor¬ 
mandy and Paris. In 1862 she published what was practically 
her earliest book. Goblin Market, and took her place at once 
among the poets of her ago. In this volume, indeed, is still to 
be found a majority of her finest writings. The Prince's 
Prdgress followed in 1866. In 1867 she, with her fttmily, 
moved to 56 Euston Square, which became their home for 
many years. Christina’s prose work Commmplace appeand 
in 1870. In April 1871 her whMe life was changed by a terrible 
affliction, known as “ Graves’s disease ”; for two years her 
life was in constant danger, She had already composed her 
book of children’s poems, entitled Sing-Song, which appeared 
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in 1872. After a long convalescence, she published in 1874 
two works of minor importance, Annus Domini and Speaking 
Likenesses. The former is the earliest of a scries of theological 
works in prose, of which the second was Seek and Find in 1879. 
In x88i she published a third collection of poems, A Pageant, 
in which there was evidence of slackening lyrical power. She 
now gave herself almost entirely to religious disquisition. The 
most interesting and personal of her prose publications (but it 
contained verse also) was Time Flies (1885)—a sort of symbolic 
diary or collection of brief homilies. In 1890 the S.P.C.K. 
published a volume of her religious verse. She collected her 
poetical writings in 1891. In 1892 she was led to publish a 
very bulky commentary on the Apocalypse, entitled The Face 
0/ the Deep. After this she wrote little. Her last years were 
spent in retirement at 30 Torrington Square, Uloomsbury, 
which was her home from 187O to her death. In 1892 her health 
broke down finally, and she had to endure terrible suffering. 
From this she was released on the 29th of December 1894. Her 
New Poems were published posthumously in 1896. In spite 
of her manifest limitations of sympathy and experience, 
Christina Rossetti takes rank among the foremost poets of 
her time. In the purity and solidity of her finest lyrics, the 
glow and music in which she robes her moods of melancholy 
reverie, her extraordinary mixture of austerity with sweetness 
and of sanctity of .tone with sensuousness of colour, Christina 
Rossetti, in her best pieces, may challenge comparison with 
the most admirable of our poets. The union of fixed religious 
faith with a hold upon physical beauty and the richer parts of 
nature has been pointed to as the most original feature of her 
poetry. Hers was a cloistered spirit, timid, tiun-ltke, bowed 
down by suffering and humility ; her character was so retiring 
as to be almost invisible. All that we really need to know 
about, her, save that she was a great saint, was that she was 
a great poet. (E- G ) . 

See the Poetical Works of C. G. R., with Memoir by W. M. Rossetti 
(loot). Also Utlmuml Gosse’s Critical Kit-Fats (1806); aft article 
liy Ford Madox Huefier in the Fortnightly lieview (March 1904); 
and another in The Christian Society (Oct. 1904). The Family 
Letters 0/ Christina Rossetti wore edited by W. M. Rossetti in 1908. 

ROSSETTI, DAHTE GABRIEL (1828-1882), English poet 
and painter, whose full baptismal name was Gabriel Charles 
Dante, was born on the 12th of May 1828, at 38 Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, London. He was the first of the two 
sons and the second of the four children of Gabriele Rossetti 
(1783-1854), an Italian poet and libera], who, about 1824, 
after many vicissitudes connected with the part he played in 
the Naples reform movement against Ferdinand I., came to 
England, where he married in 1826 Frances Mary Polidori 
(d. 1886), sister of Byron’s physician, Dr .John Polidori, and 
daughter of a Tuscan, Gaetano Polidori, who had in early 
youth been Alfieri’s secretary and who had m^ied an English 
lady. In 1831 he became professor of Italian in King’s College, 
London, and afterwards achieved a recognized position as a 
subtle and original, if eccentric, commentator on Dante. In 
1852 he published a volume of Italkn religious poems. His 
family, besides Dante Gabriel, consisted of Maria Francesca 
(1827-1876), who eventuaUy entered an Anglican sisterhood— 
she is known to Dante scholars by her valuable Shadow oj 
Dante -, William Michael (b. 1829), a well-known man of 
letters who from 1845 to JS94 was in the Inland Revenue 
Office—he married a daughter of Ford Madox Brown; and 
Christina {q.v.), the poet, llte literary spirit wm strongly 
entrenched here ; and the talent which was always distinguished 
in William Michael rose to the height of rare genius in Dante 
Gabriel and Christina. 

Dante Rossetti^ education was begun at a private school 
in Foley Street, Portland Hace, where he remained, however, 
only nine months, frosn the autumn of 1835 to the summer of 
18^. He next went (in the autumn of 1836) to King’s College 
School, where he remained till the summer of 1843, having 
reach^ the fourth class. Proiti early childhi^ hte Had di^laycd 
a marked propensity for drawing and painting. It had ,ih^e- 
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fore from the first been tacitly assumed that his future career 
would be an artistic one, and he left school early. In Latin, 
however, he was already fairly proficient for his age; French 
he knew well j Italian he had spoken from childhood, and he 
had some German lessons about 1844-45. But, although he 
learned enough German to be able to translate the Arm*. 
Heinrich of Hartmann von Aue, and some portions of the 
Nibelungenlied, he afterwards forgot the language almost 
entirely. His Greek too, such as it had been, he lost. On 
leaving school he went (1843) to Cary’s Art Academy (previously 
called Sass’s), near Bedford Square, and thence obtained 
admission to the Royal Academy Antique School towards 1846. 
Of tlic artistic education of foreign travel Rossetti hud very 
little. But in early life he made a short tour in Belgium, 
where he was indubitably much impressed and influenced by 
the works of Van Eyck at Ghent and Mending at Brugas. 

[It may be convenient to interpolate here a continuous 
account of Rossetti’s career as a pictorial artist. Being 
much impres^d by some of the early works of Ford Madox 
Brown exhibited at the Academy (1841), Westminster Hall 
(1844-45) and the British Institution (1845), he sought from 
that master of technique technical instruction of a more direct 
and stringent kind than he had previously submitted Jtp. 
Brown, ever generous in that way, undertook without a fee 
the training of Ro.ssetti as a painter, and set him to wwk 
upon such rudimentary studies as pickle-pots and other “ still- 
life.” The pupil’s course of such work was, as might be ex¬ 
pected, short; the master’s example and that of Millais, 
together with the uncompromising energy of Holman Hunt, 
with both of whom Rossetti became intimate about this time, 
helping and encouraging him. Most of all, perhaps, so far 
as his temporary impressions were concerned, a picture of 
Brown’s which was shown at the “ Free Exhibition,” Hyde 
Park Corner, in the spring of 1848 profoundly affected RossettL, 
This was, of course, months before the formation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood in the autumn of the last-named 
year, when five painter-students, a sculptor (Thomas Woolnqf) 
and a layman (W. M. Rossetti) agreed upon certain principles 
they desired should obtain in art. None of the five owed 
the initiative of his views to any of the others or to Brown, 
whose impulse was purely technical and connected with 
Rossetti only; neither Millais, Holman Hunt, ). Collinson 
nor F. G. Stephens needed the help of Madox Brown. The 
point of Pre-Raphaelite crystallization, which had so great 
though brief an influence upon Rossetti’s life and art was 
found at a char»;c meeting of Rossetti, Millais and.Holman 
Hunt in Millais’.s house in Gower Street, where certain prmts 
from.cafly Italian frescoes were studied. The enthusiasm 
of Rossetti led him to propose the formation of a “ Brother¬ 
hood ” with more or less definite views and much loftier aims 
than artists generally venture to announce. This took effect; 
the views of the remaining three men were already known, 
and in a few days they joined the new society and took their 
shares in the obloquy whtch attended the doings of Millais, 
Hunt and Collinson. Brown, though invited, declined to 
become a P-R.B. Rossetti’s first effort was by means of ” The 
Girlhood of Mary, Virgin/’ which in March 1849 wm exhibiled 
at Hyde Park Comer. It was a picture which attested the 
prodigious value of his studies since the previous October, 
and the native genius of the painter and the sincere p^sion 
with which he had accepted the obligations of Pre-RitphaeliUsm, 
as. they were tlien, but not for long, understood. Nothing of' 
h» producing was more independent than the inception of 
“The Oirihood of Mary, Viram"; indeed the design for it. 
was made some half a year bpfbre the meeting in Gower Street, 
though the execution of this work owed not a little to the 
influence, if not the actual help, of Millais and Hunt.. Jt» 
mysUefam was Rossetti’s own, lU technique owed soipething 
to Browp. On the whole, there can be no doubt that ip this 
work WAS thejfirst pronouncement of a newview of art,p froMi. 
technique and power rapidly developing itself. Qf, cou»e,< 
the style of this noteworthy and epooh-matking pictpte^iWIM 
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jejunr, its luuidling was timid, while its celuration and tonality 
were dry, not to say thin. Such was Rossetti’s advent in art 
under tire Pre-Raphaelite banner. The picture’s reception 
was not encouraging, nor did the next work from his hands 
induce him to emerge from that proud exclusiveness in which 
all such minds as hi.s arc content to abide. The diverse moods 
of the otlier Brothers chose otherwise, but of Rossetti’s im¬ 
mediate circle it has been truly said: “ It appears that of 
seven young men and Brethren five have attained eminent 
positions, four of them being pre-eminent, although for years 
after the .society was formed no .single member, whatever his 
position might be, escaped insult, obloquy and wicked and 
malicious mi.sreprc.sentation. The more conspicuous the 
Brother [e.g. MillaisJ, the more outrageously was he attacked.” 
No estimate of Rossetti’s genius, his triumph and his life as 
a whole can be justly based without ample allowance being 
made for the circumstances which attended his advent as a 
painter. “ Ecce AnciUa Domini! ” the smaller picture which 
IS now in the National Gallery of British Art at Millbank, was 
the one perfect outcome of the original motive of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood by its representative and typical 
member. It is replete with the mystical mood which then 
ruled the painter’s mind; that mood chose what may be 
called virginal white and its harmonies as its aptest coloration, 
and the intense light of morning sufficed for its tonality. It 
was exhibited at the Portland Gallery in 1850. After these 
pictures were finished, the outside world saw no more of Rossetti 
as a painter until it had prepared itself to see modem art from 
a higher plane than before. 

In DcMmber 1850 there appeared the first number of The 
Germ, a magazine (which lasted for only four numbers) in which 
Rossetti had a leading place as the poet in verse and prose. The 
influence of Robert Browning upon Rossetti was more potent 
in The Germ than in that splendid romance in water-colours 
called “ The Lalwratorj',” where a court lady of the anden 
rigime visits an old poison-monger to obtain from him a fatal 
potion for her rival in love. TTiis wonderful gem of colour, 
glowing in lurid and wicked passion and voluptuous su^estion, 
marked the opening of the artist’s second period and signalized 
his departure from- that phase of Pre-Raphaelitism of which 
“ Ecce Ancilla Domini I ” was the crowning achievement, and, 
so far as he was concerned, the artistic ne plus ultra. Millais 
and the other Brothers remained faithful during several years 
yet to come. Later in 1850, Rossetti produced the original, 
which is in ink, of the famous “ Hesterna Rosa,” a gambling 
scene of men and their mistresses in a tent by lamplight, while 
pallid dawn gathers force between the trees without. Then 
came from his hands “ Borgia,” which, like “ The Laboratory,” 
is in water-colours, and, like “ Hestema Rosa,” is a sardonic 
tragedy. “ How they met Themselves ” came next, and, in 
illustrating a legend similar to that of the Doppelgilnger, 
affirmed the force, the originality and the tragic jfiassion of 
Rossetti’s genius. Two lovers are walking in a twilight wood, 
where they are confronted suddenly by their apparitions, por¬ 
tending death. The year 185* produced “ Giotto painting 
Dante’s Portrait,” and saw a new development of the painter’s 
mind and mood, dashed with a humour not often to be seen in 
him. In its somewhat dry dbloration it differed from the ardent 
jewel-like glow and deeper gloom of “ Borgia ” and its successor 
and the sumptuous visions of womanhood in later pictures. 
“ Found,” Rossetti’s sole contribution of the sort which Mr 
Holman Hunt afferted, was begun somewhere about this period ; 
but this piece of pictorial moralizing (the analogue of the poet’s 
own “ Jenny ")j vigorous and intenseljr pathetic as it is, was 
never really finish^ by its author, being, indeed, far remote 
from Rossetti’s inner self, which was raAer orcr-scomful of 
didactic art, and thorou^ljr indisposed towards attempts to 
ameliorate anybody’s condition by means of pictures. Nor did 
the stringency of naturalistic painting suit his mood or his 
experience. Nes'ertheless, what is his in the existing picture 
remains a masterpiece of poetry with exquisitely finished porm. 

Pasting a few fine but comparatively unimportant drawings, 


such as “ Lancelot and Guinevere at the Tomb of Arthur,” 
“ Lancelot looking at the Dead Lady of Shalott,” “ Mariana 
of the South,” " Sir Galahad,” “ The Blue Qoset,” and various 
works owing subjects to the Arthurian cycle of romances, we 
may note that the artist illustrated by five cuts Poems by Alfred 
Tennyson, on which Millais and Mr Holman Hunt were also 
engaged, and which was published by Moxon in 1857. As in 
“ Ecce Ancilla Domini 1 ” we had virginal white and morning 
light employed to strengthen the mystical significance of the 
design, so in “ Borgia ” Venetian voluptuousness and sensuous 
splendours obtained, and in “ The Blue Closet ” is a very potent 
and suggestive exercise intended to symbolize the association 
of colour with music. The lust is one of the subtlest of the 
artist’s “ inventions,” and it shows how he had developed upon 
“ Borgia ” an artistic sympathy which is but too likely to be 
“ caviare to the general.” “ The Wedding of St George ” is 
not so fine; nor was “ Lancelot’s Dream of the Sangreal,” 
Rossetti’s part in the luckless decorations of the Oxford Union • 
(1857-58); nor are “ Guinevere and Sir Lancelot,” “ Galahad 
in the Chapel ” and other Arthurian examples quite worthy 
of his art. “ Bocca Baciata,” the super-sensuous portrait of a 
woman, a work of wonderful fire, and the pictures on the pulpit 
at Llandaff Cathedral, marked the expiration of the second 
epoch in Rossetti’s art and the beginning of a new, the third, 
last and most powerful of all the phases of his career. The 
picture “ Dr Johnson at the Mitre,” when the “ pretty fools ” 
consulted the lexicographer anent Methodism, is a good example 
of his humour. 

In 1861 Rossetti produced several fine designs for stained 
glass, and in the revival of stained-glass painting as an art he 
had a larger share than has frequently been ascribed to him. 
The practice of designing upon a large scale, and employment 
of masses of splendid though deep-toned colours, had probably 
something to do with the prodigious development of his powers 
and the enlargement of his views as regards painting which took 
effect at this period (1862-63). At this time a striking and 
highly imaginative triptych, representing three events in the 
careers of Paolo and Francesca, was produced; it is a great 
improvement upon an earlier design. There is unprecedented 
energy in the group of the lovers embracing in the garden-house 
just as they have paused in reading the fatal romance. The 
composition of this group, with the circular window behind their 
figures, is as fine as it was comparatively novel in Rossetti’s 
practice. Its lurid coloration was so thoroughly in harmony 
with the pathos of the subject that in this respiect the work 
excelled all the painter had previously produced. The same 
elements, energy, a sympathetic and poetic scheme of colour, and 
composition of a fine order, combined with far greater force and 
originality in “ The Bride,” or ‘‘ The Beloved,” that magnificent 
illustration of The Song of Solomon. The last named is a 
life-size group of powerfully coloured and diversely beautiful 
damsels accompanying their mistress with music and with song 
on her way to the bridegroom. This picture, as regards its 
brilliance, finish, the charms of four lovely faces and the 
splendour of its lighting, occupies a great place in the highest 
grade of modem art of all the world. It is likewise, so far as the 
qualities named are concerned, the crowning piece of Rossetti’s 
art, and stands for him much as the “ Sacred and Profane Love ” 
of Titian represents that master. Very fine, indeed, but hardly 
so passionate and virile, is the “ Bcata Beatrix,” now in the 
National Gallery of British Art with “ Ecce Ancilla Domini! ” 
which he produced thirteen years earlier. These works belong 
to a category of fine and quite original examples, all replete with 

• In i8j 7, Rossetti, when in Oxford with William Morris, con¬ 
ceived the design of filling the bays above ftie gallery in the then 
new Union debating room (now the library) with paintings from 
the Morte d‘Arthur, and he enlisted the eo-operation of several of 
his artistic circle, including Bnrne-Joncs and William Morris, in 
the work, which was begun in August. Morris’s picture was " Sir 
Palomides watching Tristram and Iseult." Bum^Jones's "Nimue 
luring Merlin." Unfortunately the walls were too new and not 
properly prepared for painting; the colour soon began to fade and 
wear oB. and in the course of twenty years or so the pictures 
became almost mdktinguishable. 
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similar technical qualities, poetry and pathos. The group com¬ 
prises paintinjjs by which Rossetti is best known, such as 
“ Proseipina in Hades,” which is, on the whole, perhaps the 
most original, if not indeed the most poetical and powerful, of 
all his output; “ Sibylla Palmifera," “ Venus Vcrticordia,” 
“ Lilith ” (the better of the two versions is now referred to), 
” Washing Hands,” “ Monna Vanna,” “ II Ramoscello,” 
“ Aurea Catena,” “ La Pia,” “ Rosa Triplex,” “ Veronica 
Veronese,” “ La Chirlandata,” “ Pandora,” “ The Blessed 
Damozel,” and, last and largest, but not, perhaps, the greatest 
of his paintings (a distinction for which “ The Bride ” and 
“ Proserpina ” must contend), the famous “ Dante's Dream,” 
now in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. Besides these, 
Rossetti produced a large number of fine things. Nearly the 
whole of them were exhibited by the Royal Academy and at the 
Burlington Fine Art Club in 1883, after their author’s death. 

(F. G. S.)] 

Meanwhile, the literary side of Rossetti had developed pari 
passu with his achievements as a painter. The goal before 
the young Rossetti’s eyes was to reach through art the forgotten 
world of old romance—that world of wonder and mystery and 
spiritual beauty which the old masters knew and could have 
painted had not lack of science, combined with slavery to 
monkish traditions of a.scrticism, crippled their strength. In 
that great rebellion again.st the renascence of classicism which 
(after working much good and much harm) resulted in 18th- 
century materialism—in tliat great movement of man’s soul 
which may be appropriately named “ the Renascence of the 
Spirit of Wonder in Poetry and Art ”—he had become the 
acknowledged protagonist before ever the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood was founded, and so he remained down to his 
la.st breath. It was by inevitable instinct that Rossetti turned 
to that mysterious side of nature and man’s life which to other 
painters of his time had been a mere fancy-land, to be visited, 
if at all, on the wings of sport. For if there is any permanent 
vitality in the Renascence of Wonder in modem Europe, if 
it is really the inevitable expression of the soul of man in a 
certain stage of civilization (when the sanctions which have 
made and moulded society are found to be not absolute and 
eternal, but relative, mundane, ephemeral and subject to the 
higher sanctions of unseen powers that work behind “ the 
shows of things ”), then perhaps one of the first questions to 
ask in regard to any imaginative painter of the 19th century is, 
In what relation did he stand to the newly awakened spirit 
of romance ? Had he a genuine and independent sympathy 
with that temper of wonder and mystery which all over Europe 
had preceded and now followed the temper of imitation, prosaic 
acceptance, pscudo-classicism and domestic materialism ? or 
was his apparent sympathy with the temper of wonder, rever¬ 
ence and awe the result of artistic environment dictated to 
him by other and more powerful and original souls around 
him ? 

We do not say that the mere fact of a painter’s or a poet’s 
showing but an imperfect sympathy with the Renascence 
of Wonder is sufficient to place him below a poet in whom 
that sympathy is more nearly complete, but we do say that, 
other things being equal or anything like ecjual, a painter or 
poet of this time is to be judged very much by his sympathy 
with that great movement, which we call the Renascence of 
Wonder because the word “romanticism” never did express 
it even before it had been vulgarized by French poets, drama¬ 
tists, doctrinaires and literary harlequins. To struggle against 
the prim traditions of the i8th century, the unities of Aristotle, 
the delineation of types instead of characters, as Chateau¬ 
briand, Madame de Stagl, Balzac and Hugo struggled, was 
well. But in studying Rossetti’s works we reach the very key 
of those “ high palaces of romance ” which the English mind 
had never, even in the i8th century, wholly forgotten, but 
whose mystic gates no Frenchman ever yet unlocked. Not 
all the romantic feeling to be found in all the French roman¬ 
ticists (with their theory that not earnestness but the gro¬ 
tesque is the life-blood of romance) could equal the romanjic j 
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spirit expressed in a single picture or drawing of Rossetti's, 
such, for instance, as Beata Beatrix or Pandora. For, while 
the French romanticists—inspired by the theories (drawn 
from English exemplars) of Novalis, Tieck and Herder— 
cleverly sunulated the old romantic feeling, the “ beautifully 
devotional feeling ” which Holman Hunt speaks of, Rossetti 
was steeped in it: he was so full of the old frank childlike 
wonder and awe which preceded the great renascence of mate¬ 
rialism that he might have lived and worked amidst the old 
masters. Hence, in point of design, so original is he that to 
match such ideas as arc expressed in “ Lilith,” “ Hestema Rosa,” 
“ Michael Scott’s Wooing,” the “ Sea Spell,” &c., we have to turn 
to the sister art of poetry, where only we can find an equally 
powerful artistic representation of the idea at the core of the 
old romanticism—the idea of the evil forces of nature assailing 
man through his sense of beauty. We must turn, we say, 
not to art—not even to the old masters themselves—but to 
the most perfect efllorescence of the poetry of wonder and 
mystery—to such ballads as the “ Demon Lover,” to Coleridge’s 
“ Christabel ” and “ Kubla Khan,” to Keats’s “ La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” lor parallels to Rossetti’s most characteristic 
designs. Now, although the idea at the heart of the highest 
romantic poetry (allied perhaps to that apprehension of-the 
warring of man’s soul with the appetites of the flesh which 
is the basis of the Christian idea) may not belong exclusively 
to what we call the romantic temper (the Greeks, and also 
most Asiatic peoples, were more or less familiar with it, as we 
sec in the Saldmdn and Absal of Jomi), yet it became peculiarly 
a romantic note, as is .seen from the fact that in the old masters 
it resulted in that asceticism which is its logical expression 
and which was once an inseparable incident of all romantic 
I art. But in order to express this stupendous idea as fully 
as the poets have expressed it, how is it possible to adopt the 
asceticism of the old masters ? This is the question that 
Rossetti asked himself, and answered by his own progress in 
art. In all of his pictures, the poorest and the best, is dis¬ 
played that power which Blake calls vision—the power which, 
os he finely says, is “ surrounded by the daughters of inspira¬ 
tion,” the power, that is, of seeing imaginary objects and 
dramatic actions—physically seeing them as well as mentally— 
and flashing them upon the imaginations (even upon the cor¬ 
poreal senses) of others. 

Mr W. M. Rossetti (in the Preface to the Collected Worhs, 
1886) has given an interesting account of his brother’s literary 
nurturing. Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Byron, the Bible 
were the earliest influences: then Shelley, Mrs Browning, 
the older English and Scottish ballads, and Dante. After¬ 
wards he prtlerrcd Keats to Shelley. By 1847 he was “ deep 
in Robert Browning.” Malory’s Mark d'Arthur, about 1856, 
engros.sed him; Victor Hugo and De Musset, among French 
poets, were his delight. In his last years he had an enthusiasm 
for Chatterton. From childhood’s days he had loved to com¬ 
pose, but The Germ (1850) contained Rossetti’s first pub¬ 
lished prose or verse. In it appeared “ The Blessed Damozel,” 
the prose poem “ Hand and Soul,” six sonnets and four lyrics. 

" The Blessed Damozel ’.’ was written so early as 1847 or 
1848. “Sister Helen” was produced in its original form in 
1850 or 1851. His translations from the early Italian poets 
also began as far back as 1845 or 1846, and may have beep 
mainly completed by 1849. He published a volume of The 
Early Italian Poets (Dante and his Circle) in 1861. In 1856 
he contributed to the Oxford and Cambridge Magasine, m 
which among other things the “ Burden of Nineveh ” appeared. 
Materials for a volume of original poetry accumulated slowly, 
and these having been somewhat widely read in manuscript 
had a very great influence upon contempOTary poetic' litera¬ 
ture long before their appearance in print. He had intended 
to publish a volume in 1862, but the death of his wife (see 
below) caused its postponement till 1870. In poetry no less 
than m art what makes Rossetti so important a figure b the 
position he took up with regard to the modem revival of the 
“romantic” spirit. The Renascence of Wonder culminater 
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in Rossetti’s poetry as it culminates in his painting. The 
poet who should go beyond Ro.ssetti would pass out of the 
realm of poetry into pure mysticism, as certain of his sonnets 
show. Fine as arc the sonnets (of which the sonnet sequence, 
the “ House of Life,” in the 1881 volume, may be specially men¬ 
tioned), it is in his romantic ballads that Rossetti (notwith¬ 
standing a certain ruggedness of movement) shows his greatest 
strength. " .Sister Helen,” “ The Ulessed Damozel,” “ Staff and 
Scrip,” “ Eden Bower,” “ Troy Town,” “ Rose Mary ,” as re¬ 
presenting the modern revival of the true romantic spirit, take 
a place quite apart from the other poetry of the time. 

Rossetti’s poetry, and his prose too, is marked by an extra¬ 
ordinary fastidiousness of expression and beauty of diction; 
the form and colour of his style are alike marvellous in clear¬ 
ness and loveliness of language. But the dominant character¬ 
istic. after all, is the underlying idea, the romantic motive. 
By the revival of the romantic spirit in English poetry we 
mean something much more than the revival, at the close of 
the i8th century, of natural language, the change discussed 
by Wordsworth in his famous Preface, and by Coleridge in 
his comments thereon—that change of diction and of poetic 
methods which is commonly supposed to have arisen with 
Cowper, or, if not with Cowper, with Bums. The truth is 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge were too near the great changes 
in question, and they themselves took too active a part in 
those changes, to hold the historical view of what the changes 
really were. Important as was the change in poetic methods 
which they so admirably practised and discussed, important 
as was the revival of natural language, which then set in, it 
was not nearly so important as that other revival which had 
begun earlier and of which it was the outcome—the revival 
of the romantic spirit, the Renascence of Wonder, even beneath 
the weight of 18th-century diction, the first movement of 
which is certainly English, and neither German nor French 
in its origin, and can be traced through Chatterton, Maepherson 
and the Percy Ballads. 

As a mere question of methods, a reaction against the poetic 
diction of Pope and his followers was inevitable. But, in dis¬ 
cussing the romantic temper in relation to the overthrow of the 
bastard classicism and didactic matoriolisro of the i8th century, 
we must go deeper than mere artistic methods in poetry. When 
closely examined, it is in method only that the poetry of Cowper 
is different from the ratiocinative and unromantic poetry of 
Dryden and Pope and their followers. Pope treated pro.se sub¬ 
jects in the ratiocinative—that is to say, the prose—temper, 
but in a highly artificial diction which people agreed to call 
poetic. Cowper treated prose subjects too—treated them in 
the same prose temper, but used natural language; a noble 
thing to do, no doubt. But this was only a part (and by no 
means the chief part) of the great work achieved by English 
poetry at the close of last century. That period, to be sure, 
rendered obsolete the poetic diction of Pope ; but it introduced 
something more precious still—entire freedom from the hard 
rhetorical materialism imported from France; it gave a new 
seeing to English eyes, which were opened once more to the 
mystery and the wonder of the universe and the romance of 
man’s destiny j it revived, in short, the romantic spirit, but the 
romantic spirit enriched by all the clarity and sanity that the 
renascence of classicism was able to lend. Of the ^at move¬ 
ment which substituted for the didactic materialism of the 
i8th century the new romanticism of the 19th, the leaders were 
OHeridge and Scott, admirably followed by Byron, Shelley 
and Keats. Not that Wordsworth was a stranger to the 
romantic temper. T^e magnificent image of Time and Death 
under the yew tree is worthy of any romantic poet that ever 
lived, yet it cannot be said that he escajwd save at moments 
from the comfortable 18th-century didactics, or that he was a 
spiritual writer in the sense that Coleridge, Blake and Shelley 
were spiritual writers. ' 

Of the true romantic feeling, the ever-present apprehension of 
Hie spiritual world and of that struggle of the soul with earthly 
conditions which we have before spoken of, Rossetti’s poetry 


is as full as his pictures—so full, indeed, that it was misunderstood 
by certain critics, who found in the most spiritualistic of poets 
and painters the founder of a “ fleshly school.” Although it 
cannot be said that “ The Blessed Damozel ” or “ Sister Helen ” 
or " Rose Mary ” reaches to the height of the masterpieces of 
Coleridge, the purely romantic temper w.is with Rossetti a more 
permanent and even a more natural temper than with any 
other 19th-century poet, even including the author of “ Christa- 
bcl ” himself. As to the other 19th-century poets, though the 
Ettrick Shepherd in “ The Queen’s Wake ” shows plenty of the 
true feeling, Hogg’s verbosity is too great to allow of really suc¬ 
cessful work in the field of romantic ballad, where concentrated 
energy is one of the first requisites. And even Dobell’s “ Keith of 
Ravelston ” has hardly been fused in the fine atmosphere of fairy¬ 
land. Byron’s “ footlight bogies ” and Shelley’s metaphysical 
abstractions had of course but very little to do with the inner 
core of romance, and we have only to consider Keats, to whose 
“ La Belle Dame sans Merci ” and “ Eve of St Mark ” Rossetti 
always acknowledged himself to be deeply indebted. In the 
famous close of the seventh stanza of the “ Ode to a Nightin¬ 
gale 

" Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn "— 

there is of course the true thrill of the poetry of wonder, and it 
is expressed with a music, a startling magic, above the highest 
reaches of Rossetti’s poetry. But, without the evidence of Keats’s 
two late poems, “ La Belle Dame sans Merci ” and the “ Eve of 
St Mark,” who could have said tliat Keats .showed more than a 
passing apprehension of that which is the basis of the romantic 
temper—the supernatural ? In contrasting Keats with Rossetti, 
it must always be remembered that Keats’s power over the 
poetry of wonder came to him at one flash, and that it was not 
(as we have said elsewhere) ” till late in his brief life that his 
bark was running full sail for the enchanted isle where the old 
ballad writers once sang and where now sate the wizard Coleridge 
alone.” Though outside Coleridge’s work there had been 
nothing in the poetry of wonder comparable with Keats’s “ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” the latter had previously in ” Lamia ” 
entirely failed in rendering the romantic idea of beauty as a 
maleficent power. The reader, owing to the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the dramatic action being entirely classic, docs not 
believe for a moment in the serpent woman. The classic 
accessories suggested by Burton’s brief narrative hampered 
Keats where to Rossetti (as we see in “ Pandora,” “ Cas.sandra ” 
and “ Troy Town ”) they would simply have given birth to 
romantic ideas. It is perhaps with Coleridge alone that Rossetti 
can be compared as a worker in the Renascence of Wonder. 
Although his apparent lack of rhythmic spontaneity places him 
below the great master as a singer (for in these miracles of 
Coleridge’s genius poetry ceases to appear as a fine art at all 
—it is the inspired song of the changeling child “ singing, 
dancing to itself ”), in permanence of the romantic feeling, 
in vitality of belief in the power of the unseen, Rossetti stands 
alone. Even the finest portions of his historical ballad “ The 
King’s Tragedy ” are those which deal with the supernatural. 

The events of Rossetti’s life may be briefly summarized. In 
the spring of i860 he married Elizabeth Eleanor Siddall, a 
milliner’s assistant, who, being very beautiful, was constantly 
painted and drawn by him. From 1856 onwards he had been 
very intimate with William Morris and Edward Burne-Jones, 
who had the greatest affection and artistic admiration for him. 
Mrs Rowetti, whose health was delicate, had one still-bom 
child in 1861, and she died from an overdose of laudanum in 
February 1862. Rossetti then movecj from Blackfriars to 
16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where for a short time George 
Meredith, A. C. Swinburne and W. M, Rossetti lived with him. 
Mrs Rossetti’s own water-colour designs show an extraordinary 
genius for invention and a rare instinct for colour. Rossetti 
felt her death so acutely that in the first paroxyra of his 
grief he insisted upon his poems (then in manuscript) being 
buried in her coffin. But in 1869 the manuscripts were disra- 
terred, and published in 1870. From this time to his death he 
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continued to write poems and produce pictures—in the latter 
relying more and more upon his manipulative skill but exercising 
less and less his exhaustless faculty of invention. 

In 1871 an unsigned article in the Contemporary Review (by 
Robert Buchanan) on the “ Fleshly School of Poetry ” made a 
fierce attack on Rossetti’s poems from what was intended to be 
a moral point of view, to which he answered by one on the 
“ Stealthy School of Criticism.” The attack was deeply felt by 
him, and increased his tendency—previously tempered by natural 
high spirits—towards gloomy brooding. About 1868 the curse 
of the artistic and poetic temperament, insomnia, attacked 
him. One of the most distressing effects of this malady is a 
nervous shrinking from personal contact with any save a few 
intimate and constantly seen friends. This peculiar kind of 
nervousness may be a^ravated by the use of narcotics, and in 
his case was aggravated to a very painful degree ; at one time 
he saw scarcely any one save his own family and immediate 
family connexions and the present writer. He was frequently 
away with William Morris at Kelmscot, in Oxfordshire. During 
the time that his second volume of original poetry, Ballads 
and Sonnets, was passing through the press (in 1881) his health 
began to give way, and he left London for Cumberland. A 
stay of a few weeks in the Vale of St John, however, did nothing 
to improve his health, and he returned much shattered. He 
then went to Birchington-on-Sea, but received no benefit from 
the change, though affectionately tended by friends like Hall 
Caine and others already mentioned; and, gradually sinking 
from a complication of disorders, he died on Sunday the 9th 
of April 1882. 

In all matters of taste Rossetti’s influence has been immense. 
The purely decorative arts (see Arts and Crafts) he may be 
said to have rejuvenated directly or indirectly. And he left 
the deepest impression upon the poetic methods of his time. 

One of the most wonderful of Rossetti’s endowments, how¬ 
ever, was neither of a literary nor an artistic kind : it was that 
of a rare and most winning personality which attracted towards 
itself, as if by an unconscious magnetism, the love of all his 
friends, the love, indeed, of all who knew him. (T. W.-D.) 

Aothoiuties.— See various books by W. M. Rossetti— Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer (18*9) ; Rushin, Rossetti, 
Pre-Raphaelitism (1899); and Some Reminiscences •, Memoir 
by W. M. Rossetti prehxed to the Collected Works, published in 
1886. Lady Burne-Jones’s Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones 
{1904) is full of interesting sidelights. Sec also F. G. Stephens. 
D. G. Rossetti', " Portfolio "monograph (1894); H. C. Marlllier, 
D. G. Rossetti (1899 and 1901) ; W. Sharp, Dante Gabriel Rossetti ; 
A Record and a Study (1882); T. Hall Came, Recollections of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (1882); W. Allingliam, Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti to William A Uingham, 70(1897). An article by Vernon 

Lnshin.gton in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (1856) is an early 
contemporary view worth noting. 

BOSSI, LOIOI DE, a 17th-century Italian musical composer, 
said to have been bom at Naples towards the close of the 16th 
century. Of his life practically nothing is known. An opera 
of his, 11 Palazzo Incantato, was given at Rome in 1642; in 
1646 he was invited by Cardinal Maisarin to Paris, where he 
gave his opera Le Mariage iOrphie et d’Euridice (1647), the 
first Italian opera performed in Paris. A collection of cantatas 
published in 1646 describes him as musician to Cardinal Antonio 
Berberini, and G. A. Perti in 1688 speaks of him along with 
Carissimi and Cesti as “ the three greatest lights of our pro¬ 
fession.” Rossi is noteworthy principally for his chamber- 
cantatas, which are among the finest that the 17th century 
produced. A large quantity are in MS. in the British Museum 
and in Christ CSurch library, Oxford. La Gelosia, printed 
by F. A. Gevaert in Let Gleires d'ltalie, is an admirable specimen. 

ROS»I. PBLLBGBDIO LUIGI SOOARDO, Count (1787-1848), 
Italian economist and statesman, was bom at Carrara on the 
13th of July 1787. He was educated at Pavia and BologUa, 
and in 181 a bmme professor of law at the latter university. 
In 1815 he gave his support to Joachim Murat, and after his 
fall escaped to France, whence he proceeded to Geneva. There 
he began a course of jurisprudence applied to Roman laar. the 
success of which gained him the unusual honour of natttral- 
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ization as a citizen of Geneva. In 1820 he was elected as a 
deputy to the cantonal council, and was a member of the extra¬ 
ordinary diet of 1832. He was entrusted with the task of 
drawing up a rcvi.sed constitution, which was known u the 
Pacts Rossi. This was rejected by a majority of the diet, a 
result which deeply affected Rossi, and induced him to look 
with favour on the suggestions of Guizot and the due de Broglie 
that he should settle in France. He was appointed in 2833 to 
the chair of political economy in the College de France, vacated 
by the death of J. B. Say. He was naturalized as a French 
citizen in 1834, and in the same year became professor of 
constitutional law in the faculty of law at Paris. In 1836 he 
was elected a member of the Acadimie des sciences politiques 
el morales, was raised to the peerage in 1839 and in 1843 became 
doyen of the faculty of law. In 1845 he was sent to Rome by 
Guizot to discuss the question of the Jesuits, being finally 
appointed ambassador of France at Rome. The revolution 
of 1848 severed his connexion with France, and he remained 
at Rome and became minister of the interior under Pius IX< 
He was unpopular, however, owing to his conservative views, 
and was assassinated on the isth of November, as he was 
alighting at the steps of the House of Assembly. 

As a statesman, Rossi was a man of signal ability and InfFeptd 
character, but it is as an economist that his name will be best 
remembered. His Cotirs (Clconomie politique (1838-54) gave in 
classic form an exposition of the doctrines of Say, Mattlius and 
Ricardo. His other works were TraiW rff rfroif pi’wiif (1829); Cours 
de droit constitutionnel (iWrCi-by), and MRangesiconomie politique, 
d'histoire et de phihsopkie (2 vols., 1857). His widow left a sum of 
100,000 francs to the Institut de France, to found in his memory 
scholarships in political economy or law. Carrara erected a statue 
to his memory in 1876, and in J887 the SocMi d’fconomie politique 
celelirated Ins centenary with a notice of his life and works. 

See also lo Comte Fleury iridcville, Le Comte Pellegrino Rossi, 
sa vie, ses ceuvres, sa mart (1887). 

ROSSINI, GIOACHINO ANTONIO (1792-1868), Italian musical 
composer, was born at Pesaro on the 29th of February I 79 *< 
His father was town trumpeter and iaspcctor of slaughtCT- 
houses, his mother a baker’s daughter. The elder Rossini’s 
sympathies for the French became a source of trouble when, 
after the occupation of the papal state by the French in 1796, 
the Austrians restored the old regime. He was sent to prison, 
and his wife took Gioachino to Bologna, earning her living 
as a prima donna buffa at various theatres of the Romagna, 
where she was ultimately rejoined by her husband. Gioachino 
remained at Bologna in the care of a pork butcher, while his 
father played the horn in the bands of the theatres at which 
his mother sang. The boy had three years’ instruction in the 
harpsichord from Prinetti of Novara, but R'inetti played the 
scale with two fingers only, combined his profession of a musician 
with the business of selling liquor, and fell asleep while he 
stood, so that he was a fit subject for ridicule with his critical 
. pupil. Gioachino was taken from him and apprenticed to a 
, smith. In Angelo Tesei he found a congenial master, and 
1 learned to read at sight, to pl.iy accompaniments on the piano- 
1 forte, and to sing well enough to take solo parts in the church 
! when he was ten years of age. At thirteen he appeared at 
i the theat re of the Commune in Paer’s Camilla—-his only appear- 
) ance as a public singer (i8oj). He was also able to play the 
1 horn. In 1807 he was admitted to the counterpoint class of 
■ Padre P. 5 . Mattel, and .soon after to that of Cavedagni for 
- the ’cello at the Conservatorio of Boli^a. He learned to 
r play the ’cello with ease, but the pedantic severity of Mattel’s 
1 views on counterpoint only served to accentuate the tendency 
1 of his genius towards a freer school of composition, and his 
. insight into orchestral resources is to be ascribed rather to 
, toowiedge gained by scoring the quartets and symphonies of 
6 l^ydn and Mozart, than to any prescribed rules for the com- 
, position of music. At Bologna he was known as “ il Tedes- 
. chino ” on account of his devotiim to Mozart. _ Through the 
i friendly, interposition of the Marquis CavaHi, his first (^>era, 
s La Cambiale di ’Mairimonio, was produced at Venice when he 
! was a youth of eighteen. But two years before this he had 
• already received the' prize at the Conse™**™'''' Bnimni*.,. 
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for his cantata ll pianto i’armoma per la morle d’Orjeo. Be- 1 
tween 1810 and 1813, at Bolopna, Rome, Venice and Milan. 
Rossini produced operas of which the successes were varying. 
All memory of them is eclipsed in that of Tancredi. The libretto 
was an arrangement of Voltaire’s tragedy by J. A. Rossi. 'I'raccs 
of Paer and Paisiello were undeniably present in fragments 
of the music. But all critical feeling on the part of the public 
was drowned in the effect of sweetness and clarity produced 
by such melodies as “ Mi rivedrai, ti rivWro ” and “ Di tanti 
palpiti,” the former of which became so popular that the 
Italians would sing it in crowds at the law courts until called 
upon by the judge to desist. Rossini continued to write operas 
for Venice and Milan during the next few years, but their recep¬ 
tion was tame and in some cases unsatisfactory after the success 
of Tancredi. In 1815 he retired to his home at Bologna, where 
Barbaja, the impresario of the Naples theatre, who had once 
been a waiter in a coffee-house and now combined the business 
of theatrical management with that of farming the public 
gaming-tables, concluded an agreement with him by which 
he was to take the musical direction of the Tealro San Carlo 
and the Teatro Del Fontlo at Najiles. composing for each of 
them one opera a year. His payment was to be 200 ducats 
(about £35 or $175) per month ; he was also to receive a share 
in the gaming-tables amounting to about 1000 ducats (^175 or 
$875) per annum. The presence of Zingarclli and Paisiello 
in Naples was an incentive to intrigue against the succe.ss of 
the youthful composer, but all hostility was made futile by 
the enthusiasm which greeted the court performance of his 
Elisabetla regina d’lnghiUerra, in which Isabella Colhran, who 
subsequently became the composer’s wife, took a leading part. 
The libretto of this opera by Schmidt was in many of its inci¬ 
dents on anticipation of those presented to the world a few 
years later in Scott’s Kenilworth. The opera was the first 
in which Rossini wrote the ornaments of the airs instead of 
leaving them to the fancy of the singers, and also the first in 
which the recitativo secco was replaced by a recitative accom¬ 
panied by a quartet of strings. In Almaviva, produced in 
the beginning of the next year in Rome, the libretto, a version 
of Beaumarchais’ Barbier de Seville by Sterbini, was the same 
as that already used by Paisiello in his Barbiere, an opera 
which had enjoyed European popularity for more than a quarter 
of a century. The indignation of Paisicllo’s admirers expressed 
itself strongly on the production of the new setting, but in 
the thirteen days devoted to the composition of his Almaviva, 
Rossini had created such a masterpiece of musical comedy 
that the fame of Paisiello’s opera was transferred to his, to 
which the title of 11 Barbiere di Siviglia passed as an inalien¬ 
able heritage. Between 1S15 and 1823 Rossini produced 
twenty oireras. Of these fltello formed the climax to his reform 
of serious opera, and offers a suggestive contrast with the treat¬ 
ment of the same subject at a similar point of artistic develop¬ 
ment by the compo.er Verdi. In Rossini’s time the tragic 
close was so distasteful to the public of Rome that it was neces¬ 
sary to invent a happy conclusion to Otello; and there are still 
places in Italy in which the Shakespearian end of the story can 
never be performed without interruption from the audience, 
who warn Desdemona of Otello’s deadly approach. Conditions 
of stage mechanism in 1817 arc illustrated by Rossini’s accept¬ 
ance of the subject of Cinderella for a libretto only on the con¬ 
dition that the supernatural element should be omitted. The 
opera Cenerentola is to be ranked with the Barbiere. The 
absence of a similar precaution in the construction of his Mosi 
in Egitto led to disaster in the scene depicting the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea, when the defects in stage 
contrivance always raised a laugh, so that the composer was 
at length compelled to introduce the chorus “ Dal tuo stellato 
Soglio ” to divert attention from the dividing waves. In 1821, 
three years after the production of this work, Rossini married 
Isabella Colhran. In 1822 he directed his Cenerentola in 
Vienna, where Zelmira was also performed. After this he 
returned to Bolopa; but an invitation from Prince Mettcr- 
nkh to come to Verona and “ assist in the general rc-establish- 


ment of harmony ” was too tempting to be refused, and he 
arrived at the Congress in time for its opening on the aoth of 
October 1822. Here he made friends with Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Lieven. In 1823, at the suggestion of the manager 
of the King’s Theatre, London, he came to England, being 
much feted on his way through Paris. In England he was 
given a generous welcome, which included an introduction 
to King George IV. and the receipt of £7000 after a residence 
of five months. In 1824 he became musical director of the 
Theatre Italien in Paris at a salary of £800 per annum, and 
when the agreement came to an end he was rewarded with 
the offices of chief composer to the king and inspector-general 
of singing in France, to which was attached the same income. 
The production of his Guillaume Tell in 1829 brought his career 
as a writer of opera to a close. The libretto was by fetienne 
Jouy and llippolytc Bis, but their version was revised by 
Armand Marrast. Tlie music is remarkable for its freedom 
from the conventions discovered and utilized by Rossini in his 
earlier works, and marks a transitional stage in the history of 
opera. In 1829 he returned to Bologna. His mother had 
died in 1827, and he was anxious to be with his father. Arrange¬ 
ments for his subsequent return to Paris on a new agreement 
were upset by the abdicati&n of Charles X. and the July Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830. Rossini, who had been considering the subject 
of Feast for a new opera, returned, however, to Paris in the 
November of that year. Six movements of his Slabai Mater 
were written in 1832 and the rest in 1839, the year of his father’s 
death, and the success of the work bears comparison with his 
achievements in opera; but his comparative silence during 
the period from 1832 to 1868 makes his biography appear 
almost like the narrative of two lives—the life of swift triumph, 
and the lung life of seclusion, of which the biographers give us 
pictures in stories of the composer’s cynical wit, his speculations 
in fish culture, his mask of humility and indifference. His 
first wife died in 1845, and political disturbances in the 
Romagna compelled him to leave Bologna in 1847, the year 
of his second marriage with Olympc Pelissier, who had sat to 
Vernet for his picture of “ Judith and Holofernes.” After living 
for a time in Florence he settled in Paris in 1855, where bis 
house was a centre of artistic society. He died at his country 
house at Passy on the 13th of November 1868. He was a 
foreign associate of the Institute, grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and the recipient of innumerable orders. In his 
compositions Rossini plagiarized even more freely from him¬ 
self than from other musicians, and few of his operas are without 
such admixtures frankly introduced in the form of arias or 
overtures. A characteristic mannerism in his musical writing 
earned for him the nickname of " Monsieur Crescendo.” His 
music is associated with the names of the greatest singers in 
lyrical drama, such as Tamburini, Mario, Rubini, Delle Sedie, 
Albani, Grisi, Patti and Nilsson. 

ROSSLAND, an important city in the Kootenay district of 
British Columbia, incorporated in 1897. Pop. (1907) 4033. It 
is situated in a valley 7 m. W. of Trail on the Columbia river 
and 8 m. N. of the international boundary. It has direct 
railroad communication with Trail and the Arrow lakes u well 
as with Northport and Spokane in the state of W^hington. 
Rossland owes its importance to the immense deposits of iron 
and copper pyrites carrying gold, which occur in the vicinity. 
The best-known mines are the Le Roy, Centre Star and War 
Eagle. The city derives its electric light and power service 
from Bonnington Falls on the Kootenay river. 

ROSSLAD, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Anhalt, on 
the right bank of the Elbe, here crossed by two railway bridges, 
3 m. by rail N. of Dessau and 35 m. SJE. of Magdeburg. Pop. 
(1905) 11,027. It has a ducal residence, an old c^tlc, a hand¬ 
some parish church, and manufactures of machinery, paper, 
sealing-wax, wire goods, sugar, bricks and chemicals. Rosslau 
became a town in 1603. 

ROSSLYN, EARLS OF. The first earl of Rosslyn was Alex¬ 
ander Wed^rbum (see below), who was succeeded by his 
nephew, James St Clair Erskine (i76a-i837), a son of 
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Wedderburn’s sister Janet by her marriage with Sir Henry 
Erskine (d. 1765), a Scottish baronet and soldier. Entering the 
army in 1776, James Erskine served in Portugal, in Denmark and 
in the Netherlands, and became a general in 1814. From 1782 
until 1805, when he became a peer, he was a meml)cr of parlia¬ 
ment ; a Tory politician and an associate of the duke of Welling¬ 
ton, he was lord privy seal in 1829-30 and lord president of 
the council in 1834-35. He inherited the estates of the family 
of St Clair and took this name in 1789, and he died on the 
18th of January 1837. His son, James Alexander (1802-1866), 
became 3rd earl, and in 1890 the latter’s grandson, James 
Francis Harry (h. 1869), became 5th carl. 

ROSSLYN, ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN, isT Earl of 
(1733-1805), Lord Chancellor of Great Hritain, was the eldest son 
of Peter Wedderburn (a lord of session as Lord Chesterhall), and 
was born in East Lothian on the 13th of February 1733. He 
acquired the rudiments of his education at Dalkeith, and in 
his fourteenth year matriculated at the university of Edinburgh. 
It was from the first his desire to practise at the English bar, 
though in deference to his father’s wishes he qualified as an 
advocate at Edinburgh, in 1754, but entered himself at the 
Inner Temple on the 8th of May 1753, so that he might keep 
the Easter and Trinity terms in that year, llis father was 
called to.the bench in 1755, and for the next three years Wedder¬ 
burn stuck’ to his practice in Edinburgh, daring which period 
he employed his oratorical powers in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and pa.ssed his evenings in the social 
and argumentative clubs which abound in Edinburgh. In 1755 
the precursor of the later Edinburgh Review was started, now 
chiefly remembered because in its pages Adam Smith criticized 
the dictionary of Dr Johnson, and because the contents of its 
two numbers were edited by Wedderburn. The dean of faculty 
at this time, Lockhart, afterwards Lord Covington, a lawyer 
notorious for his harsh demeanour, in the autumn of 1757 
assailed Wedderburn with more than ordinary insolence. His 
victim retorted with extraordinary powers of invective, and 
on being rebuked by the bench declined to retract or apologize, 
but placed his gown upon the table, and with a low bow left 
the court for ever. He was called to the English bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1757. To shake off his native accent and to 
acquire the graces of oratorical action, he engaged the services 
of Thomas Sheridan and Charles Macklin. To secure business 
and to conduct his cases with adequate knowledge, he studied 
the forms of English law, he solicited William Strahan, the 
printer, “ to get him employed in city causes,” and he entered 
into social intercourse (as is noted in Alexander Carlyle’s 
autobiography) with busy London solicitors. His local connex¬ 
ions and the incidents of his previous career introduced him to 
the notice of his countrymen Lords Bute and Mansfield. When 
Lord Bute was prime minister this legal satellite used, says Dr 
Johnson, to go on errands for him, and it is to Wedderburn’s 
credit that he first suggested to the premier the propriety of 
granting Johnson a pension. Through the favour of Lord Bute, 
he was returned to parliament for the Ayr burghs in 1761. In 
1763 he became king’s counsel and bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and for a short time went the northern circuits, but was more 
successful in obtaining business in the Court of Chancery. He 
obtained a considerable addition to his resources (Carlyle puts 
the amount at £10,000) on his marriage in 1767 to Betty Anne, 
sole child and heiress of John Dawson of Marly in Yorkshire. 
When George Grenville, whose principles leaned to Toryism, 
quarrelled with the court, Wedderburn affected to regard him 
as his leader in politics. At the dissolution in the spring of 
1768 he was returned by Sir Lawrence Dundas for Richmond as 
a Tory, but in the questions that arose over Jdin Wilkes (g.v.) 
he took the popular side of “ Wilkes and liberty,” and resigned 
his seat in May 1769. In the opinion of the people he was now 
regarded as the embodiment of all legal virtue; his health 
was toasted at the dinners of the Whigs amid rounds of applause, 
and, in recompense for the loss of his seat in pariiament, he was 
returned by Lord Clive for his pocket-borough of Bishop's 
Castle, m Shropshire, in January 1770. During the next session 
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he acted vigorously in opposition, but his conduct was alwa^ 
viewed with distrust by nis new associates, and his attacks 
on the ministry of Lord North grew less and less animated 
in proportion to its apparent fixity of tenure. In January 1771 
he was offered and accepted the post of solicitor-general. The 
high road to the woolsack was now open, but his defection from 
his former path .has stamped his character with general infamy. 
Junius wrote of him, “ As for Mr Wedderburn, there is some¬ 
thing about him which even treachery cannot trust,” and Colonel 
Barre attacked him in the House of Commons. The new law 
officer defended his conduct with the assertion that his alliance 
in politics Imd been with Mr George Grenville, and that the 
connexion had been severed on his death. All through the 
American War he consistently declaimed against the colonies, 
and he was bitter in his attack on Benjamin Franklin {q.v.) 
before the Privy Council. In June 1778 Wedderburn was 
promoted to the post of attorney-general, and in the same year 
he refused the dignity of chief baron of the exchequer because 
the offer was not accompanied by the promise of a peerage. 
At the dissolution in 1774 he had been returned for Okehampton 
in Devonshire, and for Castle Rising in Norfolk, and selected 
the former constituency ; on his promotion as leadiiw law officer 
of the crown he returned to Bishop’s Castle, 'fhe coveted 
peerage was not long delayed. In June 1780 he was created 
chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas, with the title of 
Baron Loughborough. 

During the existence of the coalition ministry of North and 
Fox, the great seal was in commission (April to December 1783), 
and Lord Loughborough held the leading place among the 
commissioners. For some time after that ministry’s fall he 
was considered the leader of the Whig party in the House of 
Lords, and, had the illness of the king brought about the return 
of the Whigs to power, the great seal would have been placed 
in his hands. The king’s restoration to health secured Pitt’s 
continuance in office, and disappointed the expectations of 
the Whigs. In 1792, during the period of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, Lord Loughborough seceded from Fox, and on the 28th 
of January 1793 he received the great seal in the Tory cabinet 
of Pitt. The resignation of Pitt on the question of Catholic 
emancipation (1801) put an end to Wedderburn’s tenure of the 
Ixird Chancellorship, for, much to his surprise, no place was 
found for him in Addington’s cabinet. His first wife died in 
1781 without leaving issue, and he married in the following 
year Charlotte, youngest daughter of William, Viscount 
Courtenay; but her only son died in childhood. Lord Lough¬ 
borough accordingly obtained in 1795 a re-grant of his barony 
with remainder to his nephew. Sir James St Clair Erskine. 
His fall in 1801 was softened by the pant of an earldom (he 
was created carl of Rosslyn 21st April 1801, with remainder 
to his nephew), and by a pension of £4000 per anunm. After 
this date he rarely appeared in public, but he was a constant 
figure at all the royal festivities. He attended one of those 
gatherings at Frogmore, on the 31st of December 1804. On the 
following day he was seized with an attack of gout in the stomal*, 
and on the 2nd of January 1805 he died at his seat, Baylis, 
near Salt Hill, Windsor. His remains were buried in St Paul’s 
Cathedral on the nth of January. 

At the bar Wedderburn was the most elegant speaker of his time, 
and although his knowledge of the pinclples and precedents of 
law was deficient, his skill in marshaibng facts and his clearness of 
diction were marvellous; on the bench Ws judgments were remark¬ 
able for their perspicuity, particularly in the appeal cases to the 
House of Lords. For cool and sustnined declamation he stood 
unrivalled in parliament, and his readiness in debate was universally 
acknowledged. In social life, in the company of the wits and writers 
of his day, his faculties seemed to desert fiim. He was nrt only 
dull, but the cause of dulnesa in others, and even Alexander Cwlyfe 
confesses tliat in conversation his illustrious countryman wm stiff 
and pompous." In Wedderbum's character ambition banished all 
rectitude of principle, but the love of money for money's sake was not 
among his faults. . 

Sec Brougham's Statesmen of the Rngn of Georg* III .; s 
fudges ; Camobell's Livee of the Lord Chantettort. (W- P. C.) 

ROnTREVOR, a watering-place of county Down, iTeUmd, m 
Carlingford Lough. See Warrsnpoint. 
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ROSSWEIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated on the Freiberger Mulde, 46 m. S.E. from Leipzig i>y 
the railway via Dfibcin to Dresden. Pop. (1005) 9397. It 
IS famous for its technical schools, among which are one for 
builders, another for furniture-makers, and a third for iron¬ 
mongers. The industries arc considerable, and include woollen 
and cloth manufactures, dyeing, spinning, and the making of 
agricultural machinery, cigars, chemicals, bricks and iron 
goods. Rosswein is an old town, cloth-making being a flourish¬ 
ing industry here in the 14th century. 

Sec C. V. Bdhmcrt, Die Stadt Rosswein, jSSj-ip4 (Dresden, 

ROSTAND, EDMOND (1869- ), French dramatist, was 

born on the 1st of April 1869. the son of Joseph Eugene Herbert 
Rostand (b. 1843), a prominent journalist and economist of 
Marseilles. His first play, a burlesque, Les romanesques, was 
produced on the ztst of May 1894 at the Theatre Fran^ais. 
He took the motive of his second piece. La Prtneesse lointaine 
(Thdatrc do la Renaksance, 5th April 1895), story of 

the troubadour Rudel and the I,ady of Tripoli. The part of 
Milissandc was created by Sarah Bcrnliardt, who also was the 
original Photine of La Sainarilaine ^h6iltre de la Renaissance, 
14th April 1897), a Biblical drama in three scenes taken from 
the gospel story of tlie woman of Samaria. Tlie production of 
his “ heroic comedy ” of Cyrano de Bergerac (28th December 
1897, Thiatrc de la Porte Saint-Martin), with Coquelin in the 
title-role, was a triumph. No such enthusiasm for a drama in 
verse had been known since the Jays of Hugo’s Hernani. The 
play was quickly translated into English, German, Russian and 
other European languages. For his hero he had drawn on 
French I7th-ccnt.ury history; in L’Aiglon he chose a subject 
from Napoleonic legend, suggested probably by Henri Welseh- 
inger’s Rot de Rome, 1811-32 (1897), which contained much 
new information about the unhappy life of the duke of Reich- 
stadt, son of Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, under the sur¬ 
veillance of Mctternich at the palace of Schonbrunn. L'Aielon, 
in six acts and in verse, was produced (15th March 1900) by 
Sarah Bernhardt at her own theatre, she herself undertaking 
the part of the duke of Reichstadt. In 1902 Rostand was 
elected to the French Academy. His Chantecler, produced in 
February 1910, was awaited with an interest (enhanced by con¬ 
siderable delay in the production) hardly equalled by the 
enthusiasm of its reception. Lucicn Guitry was in the title- 
role and Mme. Simone played the part of the pheasant, the 
play being a fantasy of bird and animal life, and the charac¬ 
ters denizens of the farmyard and the woods. Rostand’s wife, 
nie Rosemonde fitienette G6rard, published in 1890 Les Pipeam, 
a volume of verse crowned by the Academy. 

See a notice by Henry James in vol. 84, pp. 477 seq. of the Corn- 
hill Magatine, 

ROSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, one of the most important commercial cities 
on the Baltic. It is situated on the left bank of the estuary of 
the Warnow, 8 ra. from the port of Warncraiinde on the Baltic, 
177 m. N.W, of Berlin by rail, 80 m. N.E. oT Lubeck, and 106 m. 
S. of Copenhagen. Pop. (1905) 60,790. It consists of three 
parts—the old town to the ewt, and the middle and new towns 
to the west—of which the first retains some of the antique 
features of a Hanse town, while the last two are for the most 
part regularly and handsomely built. Tliere are also several 
suburbs. The town has four gates, one of them dating from 
the 14th century, and some fine squares, among them the 
BHlcher Platz, with a statue of Blfl^r, who was bom here, 
and the Neue Markt. Rostock ww a fortress of .some strength, 
but the old fortifications have been razed, and their site is 
occupied by promenades. Rostock has five old churches; 
St Mary’s, datmg from 1398 to 147a, one of the most imposing 
Gothic buildings in Mecklenburg, with two Romanesque towers 
and containing a magnificent bronze font and a curious clock; 
St Nicholas’s, bigun about laso and restored in 1450, and again 
in 1890-94; St Feter’s, with a lofty tower over 400 ft. high, 
built in 1400, which serves as a landmark to ships at sea; 


St James’s, completed in 1588; and the church of the Holy Rood, 
begun in 1270. St Mary’s church contains a monument marking 
the original tomhof Hugo Grotius, who died in Rostock in 1645, 
though his remains were afterwards removed to Delft. Among 
other interesting buildings are the curious 14th-century Gothic 
town hall, the facade of which is concealed by a Renaissance 
addition ; the palace of the grand duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
built in 1702 ; the law courts, built in 1878-79 ; the university 
buildings, erected in 1867-70; and an assembly hall of the 
estates of Mecklenburg (Staudehaus), a handsome Gothic 
building erected in 1889-93. 

The university of Rostock was founded in 1418 by Dukes 
Johann 111 . and Albrecht V, of Mecklenburg. From 1447 till 1443 
It had its scat at Greifswald in consequence of commotions at 
Rostock; and in lytio it was again removed, on this occasion to 
Biitzow. The professors appointed by the city, however, still 
taught at Rostock, so that there were practically two universities 
in the duchy until 1789, when they were reunited at the original 
scat. Rostock is the seat of the supreme court for both the ducliies 
of Mecklenburg, and is well equipped with schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions. 

Although the population, commerce and wealth of Rostock have 
declined since Hanse days, it has a considerable trade, being the 
chief commercial town of Mecklenburg and owning a considerable 
fleet. Vessels drawing lf> ft. of water are able to get up to the 
wharves. By far tlie most important export is grain, which goes 
almost entirely to British ports; but wool, llax and cattle are also 
shipped. The chief imports are coal from Great Britain, herrings 
from Sweden, petroleum from America, timber, wine and colonial 
goods. Rostock has an important fair at Whitsuntide, lasting for 
fourteen days, and also a frequented wool and catlle market. The 
industries of the town are varied. One of the chief is shipbuilding. 
Machinery, chemicals, sugar, malt, paper, musical instruments, 
cotton, straw hats, tobacco, carpets, soap, playing cards, chocolate 
and dye-stufls arc among the manufactures. The town also contains 
distilleries, saw-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, breweries and electrical 
works. 

Local historians assert that a village existed on the site o( 
Rostock as early as A.r). 329, but no certain proofs have been 
traced of any earlier community than that founded here in 
the i3th century, which is said to have received municipal 
rights in 1218. The earliest signs of commercial prosperity 
date from about 1260. For a time Rostock was under the 
dominion of the kings of Denmark. Soon after returning under 
the protection of Mecklenburg in the 14th century it joined the 
Hanseatic League ; and was one of the original members of the 
powerful Wendish Hansa, in which it exercised an influence 
second only to that of Lubeck. The most prosperous epoch of 
its commercial history began in the latter hdf of the isth 
century, precisely at the period when its political power began 
to wane. Rostock, however, never entirely lost the independ¬ 
ence which it enjoyed as a Hanse town; and in 1788, as the 
result of long contentions with the rulers of Mecklenburg, it 
secured for itself a peculiar and liberal municipal constitution, 
administered by three burgomasters and three chambers. In 
1880 this constitution was somewhat modified, and the city 
became less like a state within a state. It has belonged to 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin since 1695; in 1713 it was taken by 
the Swedes, in 1715 by the Danes and in 1716 by the Russians. 
The badge of Rostock is the figure 7 ; and a local rhyme ex¬ 
plains that there are 7 doors to St Mary’s church, 7 streets from 
the market-place, 7 gates on the landward side and 7 wharves 
on the seaward side of the town, 7 turrets on the town-hall, 
which has 7 bells, and 7 linden trees in the park. 

See Reinhold, Ckronik der Stadt Rostock (Rostock, 1836) ; Krabbe, 
Die UniversiUtt Rostock im ir und t 6 Jakraundert (2 vols., Rostock, 
1854); Koppmann, Gesekiekte der Stadt Rostock (Rostock, 1887); 
Volckmann, Ftikrer durch Rostock (srt! cd., 1896) ; the Gesekiekte 
Bwlten der Stadt Rostock (Rostock, 188J); and the Beitrige sur 
Gesekiekte der Stadt Rostock (Rostock, 1890). 

ROSTOPTSCHIN, COUNT EBODOR VABSILIEVICH (1763- 
1826), Russian general, was bom on the 23rd of March 1763, 
in the government of Orel. He had great influence with 
the Tsar Paul, who made him in 1796 adjutant-penenal, 
grand-marshal of the court, then minister of the interior. In 
1799 he received the title of count. He was disgraced in 1801 
for his opposition to the French alliance, but was restored to 
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favour in i8io, and was shortly afterwards appointed militaiy 
governor of Moscow. He was therefore charged with its defence 
against Napoleon, and took every means to rouse the popula¬ 
tion of the town and district against the invader. He has 
been generally charged with instigating the burning of Moscow 
the day after the French had made their entry; it is certain 
that the prisons were opened by his order, and that he took 
no means to stop the outbreak. He defended himself against 
the charge of incendiarism in a pamphlet printed in Paris 
in iSsj, La Verite sar Vincendie de Moscou, but he subsequently 
made grave admissions. Shortly after the congress of Vienna, 
to which he had accompanied the Tsar Alexander, he was 
disgraced. He only returned to Russia in 1825, and died at 
Moscow on the rath of February of the next year. 

His Mimoirei icrits en dix minutes were posthumously published 
at St Petersburg in 1853, bis CEuvres %»idiies in Paris in 1894. A 
partial account of his life was written by his grandson A, de Sigur 
(Paris, 1872). See also Varnhagen von Ense, Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
vol. ix.; G. TzonoE, Wer hat Moskau im Jahre iSia in Brand gesiteki 
(Berlin, 1900). 

ROSTOV-ON-THE-DON, a seaport of Russia, in the territory 
of the Don Cossacks, well situated on the high right bank of the 
Don, 13 ra. from its mouth in the Sea of Azov. In 1731 a small 
fort was erected on an island in the Don, near its mouth. Thirty 
years later the fortifications were transferred to the site now 
occupied by Rostov, 5 m. above the head of the first branch of 
the delta of the Don. The Don, which has here a breadth of 
230 to 250 yds,, with a hardly perceptible current, offers an 
excellent roadstead. The navigation, however, is considerably 
impeded by the shallowness of the river. Dredging operations 
have but partially remedied this. Moreover, the river is frost- 
bound for more than one hundred days in the year. The 
papulation has grown rapidly: while in 1881 it was 70,700, in 
1897 it numbered 119,889, and in 1905 126,375, exclusive of 
the suburbs ; if these, which comprise Nakhichevan (32,582 in 
1905) be included, the population is well over 160,000, a figure 
which is still further swollen in the summer by the influx of 
about 60,000 men, who find work in connexion with the ship¬ 
ment of grain for export. The permanent population includes 
15,000 Jews, 5000 Armenians, with Tatars, Poles, Germans and 
otWs. In Nakhichevan there are 20,500 Armenians. Owing 
to its situation on the navigable river Don and at the junction 
of three railways, radiating to north-western Russia, (Caucasia 
and the Volga respectively, Rostov has become the chief sea¬ 
port of south-eastern Russia, being second in importance on the 
Black Sea to Odessa only. It is the chief centre for the supply 
of agricultural machinery to the steppe governments of south¬ 
eastern Russia. On an average, £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 worth 
of wheat, about £1,000,000 worth of rye, and over £1,500,000 
worth of barley are exported annually, besides oats. Am, linseed, 
rape seed, oilcake, bran, flour, vegetable oils, raw wool and 
caviare. The imports average between four and five millions 
sterling annually, and consist largely of agricultural machinery. 
There are a shipbuilding yard, flour-mms, tobacco factories, 
iron works, machinery works, distilleries, soap works, timber 
mills, bell foundries, paper mills and rope works. Rostov is 
the chief centre of steam flour-mills for south-eastern Russia 
and Caucasia. Two fairs, one .of which has considerable im¬ 
portance for the whole of south-eastern Russia, are held here 
yearly. Rostov has excellent fisheries. The town has a 
cathedral, a fine town hall (1897-99), navigation schools, tech¬ 
nical schools, and a good municipal library. 

ROSTOV VIMJKir, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Yaroslavl, 35 m. by rail S.W. of the town of Yaroslavl, near 
Lake Rostov or Kero. Fop. (1897) 14,342. It has numerous 
cptton and linen mills. The great fur for which it was formerly 
fsimous has lost its imrortance, but the town remains the 
centre of a variety of domestic trades—tailoring, the manu¬ 
facture of leather, and the making of boots and sm^l enamelled 
ikons (sacred images); it is also famous for its kitchen gardening 
and the expert of pickled and dried vegetables and mediofU 
herbs. Fhmng is carried on. The restoration of the building 
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(royal palace, archiepiscopal palace, and five churches) pf the 
kreml or citadel was begun in 190X. The other public buildings 
include six 17th-century churches, a museum, and a cathedru, 
consecrated in 1231 and having its interior walls covered with 
paintings. 

Rostov was founded by Slavs in or before 862, and played so 
prominent a role in the history of thatjiart of Russia that it used 
to be known as Rostov the Great. From the beginning of the 
nth century to the 13th it was the chief town of a territory 
which included large parts of the present governments of Yaro¬ 
slavl, Vladimir and Novgorod. After the Mongol invasion of 
1239-42 it rapidly declined, and in 1474 it was purchased by 
Ivan III. and annexed to Mo.scow. It was repeatedly plundered 
by Tatars, Lithuanians and Poles in the 15th, i6th and 17th 
centuries. 

ROSTRA ‘ (“ beaks ”), in Roman antiquities, the orators’ 
platform, which originally stood between the comitium and 
the forum proper, opposite the curia. It is not known when it 
was erected, but in 338 n.c. it was decorated by Gaius Maenius 
with the prows of ships captured from the people of Antium 
(Livy viii. 14). From that time it was called Rostra, having 
previously been known as templum (literally “ consecrated 
place ”), since it had been consecrated by the augurs (Cicero, 
In Vatinium, x. 24). Some, however, deny the identity of the 
templum and rostra. On the platform or hard by were exhibited 
the statues of famous Romaqs (Camillus, Caesar), and state 
documents and memorials (the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the treaty with the Latins, the columna rostrata of Duilius). 
Caesar had it pulle 1 down, intending that it should be rebuilt 
on the west side of the forum, but it was left for Augustus 
(or Mark Antony) to carry out his plan. The term Rostra 
Vetera, often used by classical authors in , connexion with 
funeral orations, makes it doubtful whether the old platform 
was entirely demolished, unless the name was simply trans¬ 
ferred to the new rostra of Augustus. This consisted of a 
rectangular platform, 78 ft. long, 33 ft. broad and ii ft. above 
the level of the forum pavement. It was reached by steps from 
the back; in front there was a marble balustrade with an 
opening in the centre where the speaker stood, possibly also 
intended for a staircase leading down into the forum. In the 
existing remains the holes in which the beaks of the ships 
were fastened, arranged in pairs, are visible. Behind these 
remains, close to the Clivus Capitolinus, a row of light low- 
arched cells has been found, which, owing to a certain resem¬ 
blance to the earlier rostra as shown on the well-known coin of 
LoUius Palicanus, has been identified by Boni with the rostra 
removed by Julius Caesar, the other remains being attributed 
to the time of Domitian (for objections to this theory, see 
Hulsen and Richter). In the time of Hadrian the side Mus- 
trades were decorated with marble slabs, on which were repre¬ 
sented in relief the burning of the lists of the citizens who were 
in arrears to the fisc and the distribution of necessaries to the 
poorer citizens. Th6denat explains the first as Domitian re¬ 
assuring a deputation of citizens by burning the denunciatory 
reports of the delatores, and the second (the scene of whuh 
he places at the Rostm Julia) os the promulgation of the law 
forbidding the mutilation of children. The erection of the arch 
of Severus necessitated considerable alterations, the most im¬ 
portant of which was a trianplar courtyard cut out of the 
north half of the rostra, to aUow direct access to it from the 
side tlmt faced the arch, its breadth being tboreby reduced by 
a third. A later extension of the facade northwards is explained 
by a long inscription, recording that about the year 470, Ulpius 
Junius Valentinus, a city prefect, restored the structure (hence 
called Rostra Vandalica) after a naval victory over the Vandals. 
A relief on the arch of Constantine represents the emperor 
spring from the rostra. 

The Rostra Julia was a platform with a semicircular nidie 

> The Lat singolar rotttum, a beak, the beak of a lUp, is uiied in 
EngUahof aplatlorm, stand or pulpit from which a weaker adrlresscs 
his audience. It is also used m its original meanuig of a bcak-like 
prolongation or process in zoology or botany. 
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in the centre, in front of the Aedes divi Julii, built by Augustus 
on the spot where the body of Caesar was cremated. The niche 
was probably used to support the bier while a funeral laudatin 
was being delivered. The front on either side was decorated 
with the beaks of ships captured at the battle of Actium. 

For rcBult.s of (he excavations sec C. Hiilsen, Uas Forum liomanum 
(Eng. tr. by J. B. Carter, Rome, 1906); see also O. Richter, " Topo- 
graphie tier Stailt Rom ” (iqoi). pp- «i, 0,1, .156 (iii. Abt. 3, pi. 3 of 
y. von Muller’s Handhuch der klassischen Atlertumsunssenschaft) ; 

H. TlieUenat, l.e Forum Uomain (jrd ed. 1904); J. H. Middleton, 
Remain!. 0/ Ancient Rome (1893); O. Richter, Rekonstruhtion und 
Gesihichle der romischen RednerhUhne (Berlin, 1884); F. M. Nichols, 
The Roman Forum (1877); also article Rome: Archaeology. 

ROTA, COURT OF, one of the departments of the medieval 
papal organization, existing alongside the Dataria, the Pocniten- 
tiaria, the two Signaturas (.S’. Gratiac and S. Justitiae), and other 
bureaus. Tlie Rota was the supreme court of Christendom. 

It eonsisted of twelve members, three from Rome, two from 
Spain, one each from Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, Milan, Germany, 
France, and (alternately) Tuscany or Perugia. It declined 
in importance when the Signitura justitiae was set above it as 
the court of appeal for Italy, and more so as the geographical 
jurisdiction of the pope was gradually lessened. After the 
Council of Trent the old arrangements were replaced by the 
Congregations, permanent committees of cardinals which deal 
with definite branches of business. The Rota, however, was 
restored to its functions as supreme court of appeal by Pope 
Pius X. in 1908 (see Curia Romana). 

ROTH, JUSTUS LUDWIO ADOLF (1818-1892), German 
geologist and mineralogist, was bom at Hamburg on the 15th 
of September 1818. In 1867 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy at the university of Berlin. He may be regarded 
ns one of the founders of pctrographical science. In his 
published papers he dealt with metamorphisin and crystalline 
schists, discussed the origin of serpentine, and wrote on Vesuvian 
rocks and on Ponza Island. His separate works included Der 
Vesuv und die Umgebung von Neapel (1857); Beitrdge tur 
Petrographie der plutonischen Gesteine (1869.^4); AUgemeine 
und ehemische Geologic (3 vols., 1879-93); and Uber die Erdbeben 
(1882). He died at Berlin on the 1st of April 1892. 

ROTHE, RICHARD (1799-1867), Lutheran theologian, was 
born at Posen on the 28th of january 1799. He studied theology 
in the universities of Heidelberg and Berlin (1817-20) under 
Karl Daub (1765-1836]), Schleiermacher and Neander, the 
philosophers and historians Georg Hegel, Friedrich Creuzer 
(1771-1858) and F. C. Schlosser (1776-1861) exercising a 
considerable influence in shaping his thought. From 1820 to 
1822 he was in the clerical seminary at Wittenberg. In Ae 
autumn of 1823 he was appointed citaplain to the Prussian 
embassy in Rome, of which Baron Bunsen was the head. This 
post he exchanged in 1828 for a professorship in the Witten- 
feg theological seminary, of which in_ 1G32 he became also 
second director and ephorus, and hence in i837 he removed to 
Heidelberg as professor and director of a new clerical seminary; 
in 1849 he accepted an invitation to Bonn as professor and 
university preacher, but in 1854 he returned to Heidelberg 
os professor of theology, and afterwards became member of the 
Obcrkirchcnrath, a position he held until his death on the 
aoth of August 1867. As a youth Rothc had a bent towards 
a supernatural mysticism; his chosen authors were those of 
the romantic school, and Novalis remained throughout his life 
a special favourite. In Berlin and Wittenberg he came under 
tbe influence of Pietism as represented by such men as Rudolf 
Stier (1800-1862) and Friedrich Tholuck, though Tholuck 
pronounced him a “ very modem Christian.” He afterwards 
confessed that, though he had been a sincere, he was never 
a happy, Pietist. In Rome, under the broadening influence 
of classical and ecclesiastical art, he learned to look at Chris¬ 
tianity in its human and uni'versalistic aspects, and began 
to develop his great idea, the inseparable relation of religion and 
morals. He began then, and pturticularly after the revolution 
of July 1830, likewise to give a more definite form to his peculiar 
view of the relations of church and state. He thus became 


I out of harmony with the pietistic thought and life of Witten- 
! berg. His removal to Heidelberg and the publication of his 
first important work, Die Anjdnge der chrisUichen Kirche uni 
three Verfassung (1837), coincide with the attainment of the 
principal theological positions with which his name is associ¬ 
ated. During the middle period of his career (1837-61) he led 
the life of a scholastic recluse. During the last six years of 
his life he came forward as the advocate of a free theology and 
of the Protestantenverein. 

Rothe was one of the most profound and influential of modem 
German theologians. Like Sclileiermaelier he combined with the 
keenest logical faculty an intensely religious spirit, while his philo¬ 
sophical tendencies were in sympathy rather with Hegel than with 
Schleiermacher, and theosophic mysticism was more congenial to 
him than the abstractions of Spinoza, to whom Schleiermacher 
owed so much. He classed himself among the theosophists, and 
claimeil to be a convinced and happy supernaturalist in a scientific 
age. His system, though it may seem to contain doubtful or even 
fantastic elements, is in its general outlines a noble massive whole, 
constructed by a profound, comprehensive, fearless and logical 
mind. A peculiarity of his thought was the realistic nature of his 
spiritualism : Ins abstractions are all real existences; his spiritual 
entities are real and corporeal ; his truth is actual being. Hence 
Rothe, unlike Schleiermacher, lays great stress, for instance, on 
the jrersonality of God, on the reality of the worlds of good and evil 
spirits, and on the visible second coming of Christ. Hence his 
religious feeling r;nd theological speculation demanded their realiza¬ 
tion in a kingdom of God coextensive with man’s nature, terrestrial 
history and human society; and thus his theological system became 
a Theologiscke Etkik, as he entitled one of his books (3 vols., 1845- 
1848). It is on this work that Rothe’s permanent reputation as a 
theologian and ethical writer will rest. The first edition remained 
twelve years out of print before the second (5 vols., 1867-7T) 
appeared. It was the author's purpose to rewrite the whole, but 
he died when he had completed the first two volumes. The re¬ 
mainder was reprinted from the first edition by Professor Heinrich 
Holtzmann, with the addition of some notes and emendations left 
bv the author. 

' The Tkeotogiseke Etkik begins with a general sketch of the author's 
system of speculative theology in its two divisions, theology proper 
and cosmology, cosmology falling into the two .subdivisions of Physik 
(the world of nature) and Etkik (the world of spirit). It is the last 
subdivision with which the body of the work is occupied. After 
an analysis of the religious consciousness, which yields the doctrine 
of an absolute personal and spiritual God. Rothe proceeds to deduce 
from his idea of God (he process and history of creative develop¬ 
ment. which is eternally proceeding and bringing forth, as i,ts 
unending purpose, worlds of spirits, partially self-creative and 
sharing the absolute personality of the Creator. Rothc regards the 
natural man as the consummation of the development of physical 
nature, and obtains spirit as the personal attainment, with divine 
help, of those beings in whom the further creative process of moral 
development is carried on. His theory leaves the natural man. 
without hesitation, to be developed by the natural processes of 
animal evolution. The attainment of the higher stage of develop¬ 
ment is the moral and religious vocation of man ; this higher stage 
is self-determination, the performance of every human function as 
a voluntary and intelligent agent, or as a person, having as its 
cosmical effect the subjection of all material to spiritual existences. 
This personal process of spiritualization is the continuation of the 
eternal divine work of creation. Thus the moral life and the 
religious life coincide, and when normal are identical; both have 
the same aim and are occupied with tlie same task, the accomplish¬ 
ment of the spiritualization of the world. “ Piety, that it may 
become truth and reality, demands morality as its fulfilinent, as 
the only concrete element in which the idea of fellowship with God 
IS realized ; morality, that it may find its perfect unfolding, requires 
the aid of piety, in the light of which alone it can comprehend its 
own idea in all its breadth and depth.” The process of human 
development Rothe regards as necessarily taking an abnormal 
form and passing through the phase of sin. This abnormal con¬ 
dition necessitates a fresh creative act, that of salvation, which 
was, however, from the first, part of the divine plan. As a pre¬ 
paration for this salvation supernatural revelation was required 
for the purifying and revivification of the religious consciousness, 
and the Saviour Himself had to appear in human history as a fresh 
miraculous creation, bom of a woman bi^ not begotten by a man. 
In consequence of His supernatural birth the Saviour, or the 
second Adam, was free from original sin. By His own moral and 
religious development He made possible a relation of perfect fellow¬ 
ship between God and man, which was the new and highest stage 
of the divine creation of mankind. This stage of develOTiment 
inaugurated by the Saviour is attained by means of His kingdom or 
the community of salvation, which is both moral and religious, and 
in the first instance and temporarily only religious—that is, a 
church. As men reach the full development of their nature, and 
appropriate the perfection of the Saviour, the separation between 
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the religious and the mordl life will vanish, and the Christian state, 
as the highest sphere of human life representing all human functions, 
will displace the church. "In proportion as the Saviour Christianises 
tlie state by means of the church must the progressive completion 
of the structure of the church move the cause of its abolition." 
The decline of the church is therefore not to be deplored, but 
recognised a.s the consequence of the independence and complete¬ 
ness of the Christian hie. It is the third section of his work—the 
Pflichtenlehre —which is generally most highly valued, and where his 
full strength as an ethical thinker is displayed, without any mixture 
of theoBophic speculation. 

Since Rothe's death several volumes of his sermons and of his 
lectures (on dogmatics, the history of homiletics) and a collection 
of brief essays and religious meditations under the title of Stille 
Stunden (Wittenberg. 1872) have been published. 

See F. Nippold, Hichari Kulhe, ein christtiches Lebensbild (2 vols., 
Wittenberg, 1873-74); D. Schenkcl, " Ziir Erinncriing an Or R. 
liothe,” in ibte AU^emeiue kirchliche ZeilscHrifI (1867-68); H. Holtz- 
mann, “Richard Kothe," in the Jakrbuch dcs Prolestanlenvercin. 
(1869): K. H. W. Schwari, Zur Geschichte der neuesteu Thcologie 
(4th ed., Leipzig, 18^, pp. 417-44); Otto Ptleiderer, Religions- 
philosophic auf geschichtlicher Grundlage (2nd ed., Berlin, 1884, 
vol, i. pp. 611-15) I Development 0/ Theology in Germany 

since Kant (1890); W. Hoiiig, Richard Rothc, sein Charahter, Leben 
and Denhrn (1898); Adolf Hausrath, Richard Rathe und seine 
Freunde (1902). 

ROTHELIN, JACQUEUNE DE ROHAN, Marquise de 
{e. 1520-1587), daughter of Charles de Rohan and Jeanne de 
Saint-S6.vcrin. Her husband, Francois of Orleans-Longueville, 
marquis de Rothelin, died in 1548, and in watching her son’s 
interests in Neuch&tel she was brought into contact with the 
reformers in Switzerland. She then embraced Protestantism 
and turned her ch&teau at Blandy, in Brie, into a refuge for 
Huguenots. In 1567 she underwent a term of imprisonment 
at the Louvre for harbouring Protestants. 

ROTHENBURO-OB-DER-TAUBER, a town of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Bavai'ia, 49 m. by rail S.W. of Nuremberg. 
Pop. (1905) 8436. It is beautifully situated on an eminence 
200 ft. above the Tauber. It is flanked by medieval walls, 
towers and gates, and its antique appearance has been care¬ 
fully preserved. Perhaps the most interesting building is 
the town hall, one part of which dates from 1240 and the other 
from 1572. The latter is a beautiful Renaissance structure, 
with a magnificent facade and a delicate spire, and contains a 
grand hall, the Kaisersaal, in which every Whit Monday a 
play, Der Meistertrunk, which commemorates the rapture 
of the town by Tilly in 1631, is performed. Other buildings 
are the Gothic church of St James, with curiously otfved 
altars and beautiful stained-glass windows, and containmg 
in the Toppler chapel the tomb of the burgomaster, Heinrich 
Toppler; the i5th-ccnturv church of St Wolfgang; the Fran¬ 
ciscan church ; and five other churches. The town has many 
picturesque houses, and possesses a library with some interest¬ 
ing archives. It has manufactures of toys and agricultural 
machinery, electrical works and breweries. 

Rothenburg-ob-der-Taul)er, mentioned in the chronicles in 
804 as Roiinbure, was probably a residence of the dukes of 
Franconia. It first appears as a town in 942 and until 1108 
was the seat of the counts of Rothenburg-Komburg; when 
this line became extinct it passed to the family of Hohen- 
staufen, one member of which took the title of duke of Rothen- 
burg. In 1172 it became a free imperial city and it attained 
the zenith of its prosperity under the famous burgomaster 
Heinrich Toppler (1350-1408). It took part in the movements 
in South Germany during the 15th and i6th centuries. In 1631 
Rothenburg was stormed by Tilly, and the cup of wine pre¬ 
sented by me burgomaster, which, according to tradition, saved 
the town frean destruction, is annually commemorated in the 
play mentioned above. 

See Bensen, Beschreibttng und Geschichte der Stadt Rothenburg 
(Erlangen, 1856); Merz, Rothenburg in alter und neuerZeit (2nd ed., 
Aifsbach, 1881); Schultheiss, Rothenburg, ein Stddfebild (Zurich, 
1892); and Das Festspiel tu Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber (Munich, 
1892); and W. Klein, Fiihrir durch die Stadt Rothenburg (Roriien- 
burg, 1888). 

ROTHERHAM, THOMAS (1423-1500), archbishop of York, 
also called Thomas Scot, was bom at Rotherham on the 24th df 


•August 1423; he was educated in his native town and seems to 
have been connected with both the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Having entered the church he became rector of 
Ripple, Worcestershire, and later of St Vedast, Foster Lane, 
London, and it was probably when he was chapUun to John de 
Vere, carl of Oxford, that he made the acquaintance of F.litabeth 
Woodville, afterwards the queen of Edward IV. In 1467 
Rotherham became keeper of the privy seal to this king; in 
1468 he was appointed bishop of Worcester, in 147a bishop of 
Lincoln and in 1475 chancellor of England.' Several times he 
went to France on public business.; in 1475 the treaty of 
Picquigny he received a pension from Louis XI. of France, and 
in 1480 he was chosen archbishop of York. When Edward IV. 
died in April 1483 the archbishop remained true to his widow 
Elizabeth, and conseijuently lost the chancellorship and was 
put into prison by Richard III. He was soon set at liberty, 
and he died in 1500 at Cawood, near York. At Oxford Rother¬ 
ham built part of Lincoln College and increased its endowment ; 
at Cambridge, where he was chancellor and master of Pembroke 
Hall, he helped to build the University Library. He founded a 
college at Rotherham, which was suppressed under Edward VI., 
and he was responsible for the building of part of the church 
of All Saints there. — 

ROTHERHAM, a market-town and municipal borough in 
the Rotherham parliamentary division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 5 m. N.E. of Sheffield, on the Midlwd, 
North-Eastern and Great Central railways. Pop. (1891) 
42,061 ; (i^i) 54,349. It lies in the valley of the Don, where 
that river is joined by the Rother, and has communication 
by water with the Humber. The Don is crossed by a bridge 
on which is a small ancient building, formerly a chapel. The 
parish church of All Saints, occupying the site of a building 
dating from Anglo-Saxon times, was erected in the reign of 
Edward IV., and is among the best specimens of Perpendicular 
in the north of England. The town possesses iron, steel and 
brass works, railway wagon works, potteries, glass-works, 
breweries, saw-mills and rope-yards. At the township of 
Masborough, opposite Rotherham across the Don, works were 
established in 1746 by Samuel Walker, a successful ironmaster. 
The municipal borough, incorporated in 1871, is under a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 6012 acres. 

The town was of some importance in Anglo-Saxon times, 
and at Templeborough, on the S.E. side of Rotherham, there 
was a Roman fort, hut its traces are effaced. In the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Rotherham possessed a market and a 
church. During the (^ivil War it sided with the Parliament. 
It was taken by the Royalists in 1643, but after the victory 
of Marston Moor was yielded to a detachment of the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces. 

ROTHES, EARUS OF. The first earl of Rothes was George 
Leslie, son of Norman Leslie of Rothes in Moray, and of 
Ballinbreich in Fife. In 1445 he was created Baron Leslie 
of Leven, and about 1458 earl of Rothes in the peerage of 
Scotland. His grandson George, the 4th earl (d. 1558), whose 
father, William, the 3rd earl, was killed at Flodden, was accused, 
but acquitted in 1546, of compliciw >n the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, in which bis brother and his two sons were undoubtedly 
implicated; he was one of the Scottish commissioners who 
witnessed the marriage of Mary queen of Scots with Francis, 
the dauphin of France. His son Andrew, 5th earl of Rothes 
(d. 1611), took an active part with the lords of the (xmgregation, 
first against the queen-mother, Mary of Guise, when regent 
of Scotland, uid afterwards arainst Mary queen of Scots in 
opposing her marriage with Damley, and in devising the 
murder of Rizzio. He was, however, one of the peers who 
acquitted Bothwell of Damley’s murder; and going over to 
the side of the queen, he fought for her at Lkngside. He 
continued to occupy a position of some prominence m Scottiiih 
affairs until his ^th m 1611. His great-grandson, John, 7th 
earl of Rothes (1630-1681), held a command in the Royalist 
army at the battle of Worcester in ifiiji, and aocompsmied 
Charles II. to Enj^d at the Restoration, when he became 
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lord president of the council in Scotland. He was lord treasurer 
«{ Scotland from 1663 till 1667, when he was made lord chan¬ 
cellor of Scotland for life. Hi-s estates having been sequestrated 
by the parliament in 1651, he received a re-grant in 1663 of 
the earldom of Rothes, together with the title of Lord Leslie 
and Ballinbrcich, with remainders to his heirs male and female, 
providing tlmt in every ca.se where a female should succeed 
U> the peerage the name of Leslie should be assumed by her 
husband. In 1680 the carl was advanced to the dignity of 
duke of Rothes and marquess of liallinbreich, but these titles 
became extinct at his death without a son in the following 
year. The earldom of Rothes and the other older titles now 
passed, under the special remainder mentioned above, to his 
daughter Margaret, whose husband, Charles Hamilton, 5th 
carl of Haddington, accordingly took the name of Leslie, at 
the same time making an arrangement by which his own 
peerage should pass to a younger son in order to keep the 
two earldoms separate. Margaret’s son John, who on her 
death became 9th earl of Rothes, was vice-admiral of Scotland 
from 1715 to 1722, and fought with distinction against the 
Jacobite rebels in 1715 ; and her grandson, the loth earl, 
who sold the estates of liallinbreich to the Dundas family, 
was commander-in-chief in Ireland in 1754, and became a 
general in 1765. The office of sheriff of Fite, which had been 
an hereditary right of the carls of Rothes since,,1540, was sold 
by the 10th earl under the Heritable Act of 1747. On several 
subsequent occasions the earldom again passed through the 
female line, and in 1893 Mary Elizabeth, countess of Rothes 
ill her own right,, was suc(«^cd by her grandson, Norman 
Evelyn Leslie (b. 1877), as 19th earl of Rothes. 

Sec Sir U. Douglas, The Peerage 0/ Seotlaacl, edited by Sir J. B. 
Paul; and G. E. C., Comfilcle Peerage. 

ROTHESAY, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and the 
chief town of the county and island of Bute, Scotland. Pop. 
(1901) 9378. It is situated on a beautiful bay, 40 m. S.W. 
of Glasgow, with which there is regular communication by 
railway steamers from Wemyss Bay, Gourock, Greenock 
(Prince’s Pier) and Craigendoran, as well as by many other 
.Steamers from Glasgow and the Clyde ports. It is a popular 
watering-place, and as the bay is sheltered by low wooded 
hills and affords excellent anchorage, it is well patronized by 
yachts. Loch Striven, on the opposite shore of Argyllshire, 
IS known as the “ Rothesay weather-glass," its appearance 
furnishing a certain clue to meteorological conditions. The 
town is under the jurisdiction of a provost and council. Rotlie- 
say has ceased to be a manufacturing centre, fishing being now 
its chief industry. Owing to its mild and equable climate 
it is a resort of invalids. There is a tramway to Port Banna- 
tyne, pleasantly situated on the east horn of Karnes Bay, 
and Craigmore, about i m. west of Rothesay, is a fashionable 
suburb. Ardbeg Point, Loch Fad, Loch Ascog and Barone 
Hill ■(530 ft.) are all within a mile and a half of the town,, and 
there are numerous excursions by road to other points of 
interest. The Kyles of Bute are within a short sail of Rothesay. 
In the centre of the town are the ruins of a castle erected m 
1098 either by Magnus Barefoot, king of Norway, or by the 
Scots as a defence against the Norwegians, with whom during 
the i3ih century, and earlier, there was constant strife. The 
village which grew up round the castle was made a royal burgh 
by Robert III., who, in 1398, created his eldest son pavid 
duke of Rothesay, a title which became the highest Scottish 
title of the heir-apparent to the crown of the United Kingdom. 
During the Commonwealth the castle was garrisoned by Crom¬ 
well’s troops. It was burned by the followers of Argyll .in 
1685, and remained neglected till the rubbish was claired 
away by the second marquess of Bute in 1816. It was repaired 
by the third marquess. 

.;|M>TtlSCI{II>D, the name of a Jewish family which has 
acquired nn unexampled position horn the magnitude of its 
finaociol transactions. The original name was ^ucr, the 
Hguitderof the house being Mavbk Amseui (174^187.2), ^the son 
of Aiudra Mosee Bautlt^ia small Jewish mei^aat of Frani^)ct‘- 


on-the-Main. His father wished him to become a rabbi, but he 
•set up as a money-lender at the sign of the “ Red Shield ’’ 
(Rolkschild) in the Frankfort Judengasse. He had already 
acquired some standing as a banker when his numismatic tastes 
obtained for him the friendship of William, ninth landgrave and 
afterwards elector of He.sse-Cassel, who in 1801 made him his 
agent. In the following year Rothschild negotiated his first 
great government loan, ten million thalers for the Danish 
government. When the landgrave was compelled to flee from 
his capital on the entry of the P'rench, he placed his silver and 
other bulky treasures in the hands of Rothschild, who, not 
without considerable risk, took charge of them and buried 
them, it is said, in a comer of his garden, whence he dug them 
up as opportunity arose for disposing of them. This he did 
to such advantage as to be able afterwards to return their 
value to the elector at 5 % interest. He died at Frankfort on the 
19th of September 1812, leaving ten children, five sons and five 
daughters. Branches of the business were established at Vienna, 
London, Paris and Naples, each being in charge of one of the 
sons, the chief of the firm always residing at Frankfort. By a 
system of co-operation and joint counsels, aided by the skilful 
employment of subordinate agents, they obtained unexampled 
opportunities of acquiring an accurate knowledge of the condftion 
of the financial market, and practically embraced the whole 
of Eurojje within their financial network. The unity of the 
interests of the several members of the firm has been preserved 
by the system of intermarriages which has been the general 
practice of the descendants of the five brothers. Each of the 
brothers received in 1815 from Austria the privilege of hereditary 
landowners, and in 1822 they were created barons by the same 
country. The charge of the Frankfort house devolved on the 
eldest, Anselm Maver (1773-1855), born on the 12th of June 
1773, who was chosen a member of the royal Prussian privy 
council of commerce, and, in 1820, Bavarian consul and court 
banker. The Vienna branch was undertaken by Solomon (1774- 
182G), bom on the 9th of December 1774, who entered into inti¬ 
mate relations wto Prince Mcttcrnich, which contributed in no 
small degree to bring about the connexion of the firm with the 
allied powers. The third brdther, Nathan Maver (1777-1836), 
bom on the 16th of September 1777, has, however, generally 
been regarded as the financial genius of the family, and the chief 
originator of the transactions which have created for the house 
its unexampled position in the financial world. He went to 
Manchester about 1800 to act as a purchaser for his father of 
manufactured goods; but at the end of five years he removed to 
London. The boldness and skill of his financial transactions, 
which caused him at first to be regarded as unsafe by the lead¬ 
ing banking firms and financial merchants, later awakened their 
admiration and envy. By the employment of carrier-pigeons 
and of fast-sailing boats of his own for the transmission of news 
he was able to utilize to the best advantage his special sources of 
information,,while no one was a grefater adept in the art of pro¬ 
moting the rise and fall of the stocks. The colossal influence of 
the house dates from an operation of his in 1810. In that year 
Wellington made some drafts which the English government 
could not meet; these were purchased by Rothschild at a liberal 
discount, and renewed to the government, which finally redeemed 
at par. From this time the allied" powers negotiated loans to 
carry on the war against Napoleon chiefly through the house 
of Rothschild. Rothschild never lost faith in the ultimate over¬ 
throw of Napoleon, his all being virtuafly staked on the issue of 
the contest. He is said to have been present at the battle of 
Waterloo. Being able to transmit to I^ndon private informa¬ 
tion of the allied success several hours before it reached the 
public, he effected an immense profit by the purchase of stock) 
which had been depressed on the news of Blucher’s defeat two 
days previously. Rothschild was the first to populanze foreign 
loans in Britain by fixing thp rate in sterling money and making 
the dividends payable in London, and not in foreign capitals. 
Latterly he became the financial agent of nearly every civilized 
gorvemment, although persistently, dqchntng cowU^cts ior 
Spain or the American States. He did not confine himself to 
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operations on a large scale, but on the contrary made it a 
principle to despise or neglect no feasible opportunity of trans¬ 
acting business, while at the same time his operations gradu¬ 
ally extended to every quarter of the globe. He died on the 
28th of July 1836, and was succeeded in the management of the 
London house by his son Lionel (1808-1879), born on the 22nd 
of November 1808, whose name is associated with the removal 
of the civil disabilities of the Jews. He wa? elected a member for 
the City of London in 1847, and again in 1849 and 1852, but it 
was not till 1858 that the joint operation of an act of parliament 
and a resolution of the lIou.se of Commons, allowing the omission 
from the oath of the words to which as a Jew he conscientiously 
objected, rendered it possible for him to take his seat. He con¬ 
tinued to represent the City of London till 1874. His eldest son, 
Nathan (b. 1840), was created a peer as Itaron Rothschild in 
1885. Jacob (1792-1868), the youngest of the original brothers, 
was entrusted with the mission of starting the business in Paris 
after the restoration of the Bourbons, for whom he negotiated 
large loans. At the Revolution of 1848 he was a heavy loser, and 
had also to be protected for a time by a special guard. It was by 
his capital that the earliest railways were constructed in France; 
the profits he obtained from the speculation were very large. 
He died on the 15th of November 1868. The Naples branch 
was superintended by another of the brothers, Karl (1780- 
1855). It was always the least important of the five, and after 
the annexation of Naples to Italy in i860 it was discontinued. 

Sec Das Haus Rothschild (1858) ; Picciotto, Sketches 0/ ^tiglo- 
Jeuiish History (1875) ; Francis. Chronicles and Characters of the 
Stock Exchange (185,1) ; Treskow, Biographische Nolizen Hher 
Nathan Meyer Rothschild nebst seinem Testament (1837) ; Roqueplan, 
Le Baron James de Rothschild (1868), 

ROTHWELL, an urban district in the Normanton parlia¬ 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
4 m. S.E. of Leeds. Pop. (1901) 11,702. The church of the 
Holy Trinity, though largely restored, retains some good 
Decorated details. Rothwell soon after the tionquest was 
granted as a dependency of the castle of Pontefract to the 
Lacys, who erected here a baronial residence of which there are 
slight remains. Coal and stone are obtained in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the town possesses match-works and rope and twine 
factories in which the majority of the large industrial population 
is employed. 

ROTIFERA (or Rotatoria), a small, in many respects well- 
defined and somewhat isolated, class of the animal kingdom. 
Now familiarly known as “ wheel animalcules,” from the 
wheel-like motion produced by the rings of cilia which generally 
otciir in tjifi head regipn, the so-called rotatory organs, they 
werC' first discovered by A. Leeuwenhoek, to whom we also 
owe the discovery of Bacteria and ciliatc InfiLsoria. Leeuwen¬ 
hoek described Rotifer vulgaris in 1702, and he subsequently 
described MAiferta ringens and other species. A great variety 
of leffras were described by other observers, but they were not 
separated as a class from the unicellular organisms {Protozoa) 
with which they usually occur, until the appearance of C. G. 
Ehreriberg's ftibnograph, which contained a mass of detail 
regartfing their structure. At tlie present day few groups of 
the animal kingdom are so well known to the microscopist, 
few groups present more interesting affinities to .the raoiphdlo- 
gist, end leW .WfulticellUlar animals such a low physiological 
condition., . 

A rotifer may be regardiyd as typically a hemisphere or half an 
oblate spheroid or paraboloid wiUi a, mouth somewherd.oh the flat 
cad (" disk or " corona ’■), which'bears a usually double ciliated 
ring, the outer sone the " ciagulum," and inner the " trOchu^: 
this ring serves both for prMression and for bringing up food. The 
body-wall, cuticuliged outside, is formed by a single layer of ill- 
defined cells, and surrounds the simple body cavity (archicoele),. 
tmvetsed' by sii^le or branched muKular fibres r meseneb^mt J 
(fig. I, m.m). Ihe mouth opens through a narrow pharyhx (pj 
info A chamW which is (as in Crustacea) at once crop and gitkard, 
^ mostax (*«»),.whose thickenings, grc. imbedded in the poStero- 
ventraJ wall A Blender cjliated gullet.(«) Icads'inW a large gtomaCH 
(it) whose wall consists oi large richly ciliafed cwlMrith usually ,a 
pair of simpio secretory sacs opening mid it i .ft ihay open thwf^ 
an intestine or rectum into the cloaca. A pair of ewed nepialdia 


tubes (») formed of a file of perforated " drain-pipe ” cells, witit 
ciliated tag-Uko " flame " cells (/), open into a contractilb bladder (ii). 



Fio. I. — Noiommata naias. A and B represent the same siUmd, 
some of the organs being shown in one figure and some in we 
other, oe, eye-spots; g, nerve ganglion; p,'pharynx-, 
ma.st8x; e, oesophagus; st, stomach; a, anus, opening Intff las 
cloaca; gl, cement-glands in tiie foot; n, nephridia; /. 
cells; w, bladder; »i, m, muKles; os, ovary (vitellarium sroim 
seen). ‘ e 

which pa.ssB8 by a slender duct into the cloaca. Into this also opens 
the genital duct from the single or paired gonad (ot>). The simple 
nerve-ganglion or brain (g) lies on the anterodorsal aid* df the 
pharynx, and by its position determines the orientation of the 
animal, the cloacal opening lying on the same side, and the course of 
the gut being " neural." The sense organs are a pair of pigmented 
eyes (er), and two pairs of antennae, one anterior proximal and near 
the wreath, the other distal and usually more or less lateral. The 
sexes are always separate, the males being of very rare occurrence 
in most cases, Jn the female the gonad is complex as in flatworms, 
composed of a germary for the formation of the eggs, and a vitcilary 
much more conspicuous and alone figured (oe), consisting of a definfr 
numbCT of large nucleated cells' lor the nourishment of thd eg| 
The apical end of the rotifer usually narrows suddenly bu^d M 
curve of the gut and the cloacal aperture <0 form the foot (d;,p^ud^ 
podium which ends in an organ of attachment, a pair of .twwablo 
toes, each with the ojicning of a cement-gland (gi) at its tip. Thus 
for orientation we place the rotifer like the cu1 tie-fish, head down¬ 
wards : the ciliated disk is basal « oral, proximid to the rest of the 
animal, the foot is apical, and the brain and cloacal apertaro are 
anterodorsal. It is in this position that free<)n«bnming forme glide 
over the substratum of organic debris in which they find tlieir food. 

The cuticle may be locally or generally hardened, in the latter 
case being termed a lorica. Often the head is.retrsctUo. »d a 
constriction of flexible cuticle distal to it is tanned a neck: in 
Philodinaccae there are a series of thin flexi^ riP» Which permit, 
both distal and proximal ends to be teleecopad into the raKidle; and 
in Taphrocampa, regular constrictions of the whc^tjjodywaj^ve 
an appearance at metcraeric segmentation to the body, In Hwo- 
dinacca accessory toes are found, unfumishod,-With cemonbglande 
and distinguished as spurs. p •, u ... 

Corona or l)isk :—This typically eonsiste of two concentno soaps, 
the trochns and cingulum, often iepnnted by a groove _or. gutter 
which may be,finely ciliated; but in several;genera of no close 
aflhitty. Where it Is very oblique to the longitudiiial axis of -the 
body, it is tcpteseiited by a general elUation of the lurfacs 
campa, Raltnha', Copeun ririfuete). Wo uimr mppoto .^t^I^- 
fively the mbirtn was seated in Ae eentre of a funool-ehaaed 
surtWiidcd 'by a double wreath. The nearmt atwowsh » Am » 
fbutid In Mierecoaoit (fig, a. 1) and its allies, the trochus being 
dvaf Vith two mMten gaps, the cfognlum, nwre ddfeage. aad eom- 
plrtef Tn MoSCuIhrikdeie the ftochns is a horseshooahaped ridga 
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deep down in the tunnel-shaped disk. 'J'lie cingfulum appears to 
be represented by the margin, usually proiluced into long pbtal-Iikc 



t romtaMr^. jVia/, //«/. vul. iU ''Worms, &o., Iiy pormialionof MacmillBii& Co. Ltd. 

I'lG. *.—Diagrammatic Views of Disks of Rotifers: cingulum 
continuous; trochus dotted ; groove shaded; mouth black, 
t, Simple disk of Microcodon ; 2, bdclloid disk of Rotiler and of 
Mclicertids showing dorsal gap ; 3, disk of Hydatina, with 
lobed ridges in the groove, bearing vibratile styles (membranclles) ; 

disk of Mebcerta ringtns and M. conifera ; the star represents 
the ciliated cup connected by ciliated depressions with the 
groove; j, disk of Conochilm, like the Bdelloid, but with mouth 
antcro-dorsal, the gap postcro-ventral; 6, disk of Stephanoccrox — 
cmgulum broken up into setiferous lobes, groove a naked funnel, 
trochus a horseshoe-shaped ridge, mouth central. 


tobes. fringed with long stiffish setae, which in Stephanoceros are 
vibratile at intervals, seemingly at will. In Floscularia they serve 

to convert the lobed 
funnel into an effi¬ 
cient casting net or 
clasp net: in one 
species (F. pehgica) 
tiiere is an outer 
girdle of fine cilia for 
swimming. In Ap- 
situs and A trochus 
(fig. 3, b, d) the 
cingulum is a mere 
contractile hood. In 
most rotifers, on the 
contrary, the trochus 
is stronger than the 
cingulum, often 
lobed, and with some 
of its cilia aggre¬ 
gated into vibratile 
styles homologous 
with the comb- 
plates of Ctenophora 
Iq.v.) and the mcm- 
branellcs of ciliate 
Infusoria (f.v.). The 
trochus forms the 
powerful currents for 
locomotion, and for 
the supply of food 
material, while the 
cingulum produces a 
local current round 
the upper rim of the 
corona to bring the 
food particles &ect 
to the mouth, which 

tna R S. Jf<nnln|« In Amtriam'lfaimm/itl, vol. displaced through 

l>y pnmiwion of Olnn ft Co. a postero-ventral gap 

Fio. 3.—a, Stephanoesros sichoruii in gela- in the trochus to lie 
tinous tube; 6, Acyetus inauiohu in bchmd the disk, just 
gelatinous tube, with eggs; c, Floscularia “ occurs in the more 
porensUa in gelatinous tu^, with eggs; wcialised Ciliata. 
d, Apsilus buciusdax. showing lateral current formed 
(distal) antennae funnel of mouth hanging by the trochus is a 
into enormous crop, stomach at apical end gigantic vortex-ring, 
with gastric glands, anus on postero-ventml fh® down stroke of 
surface, large coiled kidneys at proximal “1“ being 

end. uniting into median duct; 0, Mebcerta directly outwards, 
ringens in tube ; /. same, proximal end en- but the wave beats 
larged, showing a pellet in the cup proximal runnii^; roimd the 
to the paired lateral antennae; g, Mebcerta org^ mimiform suc- 
jauus, tube formed of faecal pellets. cession in one direc¬ 

tion. Thus the 

rotifer is, as it were, constantly drawn forward into the centre of 
this vortex ring. There is a dorsal iaterruption to the disk, in. 



volving both trochus and cingulum and groove: in this case the 
two halves of the disk may be developed in lobes, flower-shaped in 
Mebcerta nngens, but often rounded and projecting like kcttlSrums. 
1 hese give a strong impression of two crown wheels revolving in the 
same sense. This appearance puzzled the older observers, who were 
led thereby to give the name wheel-bearers " to the group, until 
the true character of ciliary motion was recognized; for a wheel 
wnnot be in organic continuity with the support on which it rotates. 
In Conockilus (fig. 2, 5), a Meliccrtan, the mouth is displaced towards 
the antero-dorsal side and the gap is postero-ventral. 

In Mebcerta ringens and M. conifera (fig. 2, 4; fig. 3, e, /) there is a 
glandular ciliated pit between the mouth and the chin into which 
the overflow water 
passes by a pair of 
gutters, and in which 
fine particles are ag¬ 
gregated into pellets, 
which the animal 
deposits, as formed, 
on the edge of its 
tube and so builds it 
up. M. janus builds 



up a tube by pellets 
of its own faeces (fig. 
3 ,g). InmostFloiffla 
the dorsal gap is not 
well marked, and the 
trochus is broken up 
into a number of lobes, 
often furnished with 
vibratile styles, in 
front and at the sides, 
but ventrally passing 
into the uniformly 
ciliated oral funnel. 

Other ciliated or. 
gans to be noticed 
are the proboscis cup 
of Bdelloidaceae, and 
the toes of Pedalton. 
Hesid .'s these Siyn- 
chaetadae and Notom. 
matidac (fig. 7) possess 
a pair of aurioles, 
great eversible ciliated 
pouches a little atove 
the disk, utilized in 
swimming. The mouth 
begins as a funnel, 
continued into a 
narrow pharynx, which 
in Flosculariaceae is 
prolonged into a 
slender tube hanging 
freely down into the 
crop : this is followed 
by the crop-gizzard, 
also ciliated except 
behind, where it is 
hardened into a set 
of articulated sclerites 
(trophi) to form the 

f izzard or mastax. 

hus the crop-gizzard 
has the same com¬ 
bination of structures 
as we find in the 
stomach of higher 
Crustacea, with which 
we may call it homo¬ 
plastic. The trophi 
are (i) a median incus 
or anvil (fig. a), 
Y - shaped, with the 
foot (fulcrum) distal 
and the arms (rami) 



From C. T. Hudson in Qaar. Jrurnat q/" Mti-rotct^ical 
Science, vol. xxiv., by permixtion of J. ft A. Churchill. 
Fio. 4.—Types of Trophi. a, malleate, with 
enlarged view of malleus above — the 
Y-shaped incus consists of a short median 
fulcrum bearing two large rami, each of 
which is in contact with a stout malleus 
consisting of a toothed uncus carried on a 
long manubrium; b, sub-malleate, with 
enlarged view of malleus—the manubria 
are twice as long as the 3- to 5-toothed 
unci; r.virgate—mallei rod-like, manubria 
and fulcrum Very long, unci i- or 2-toothed; 
d. forcipate—rami large and used as a for¬ 
ceps, mallet rod-like, unci pointed or evan¬ 
escent ; c, incudate—stout fulcrum, rami 
forming a forceps, mallei evanescent; /, un- 
anate—unci large, 2-tootfaed, manubria 
evanescent,incus slender; g, ramate—rami 
sub^uadrantic, fulcrum rudimentary, man- 
ubriaevanescent; k.malleo-ramate—mallei 
fastened by their unci tothe rami, manubria 
looped, rami large and fulcrum slender. 

apical, often Independently jointed; (3) with the outer ends of 
the rami articulate two lateral pieces (mallei), and again com¬ 
posed of a distal longitudinal piece (manubrium) and an 
apical transverse piece (the uncus), the .whole recalling, as the 
name implies, a singlc<lawcd bammn. For the varieties 
and modifications of the trophi we simply refer to Hudson's 
figure above. The relative size of the etop to the trophi varies 
greatly; it is small where the trophi ore well developed and com¬ 
plex. as well as in Bdelloidea; but in Flosculariaceae it is large, 
and so it is in Asplanchnaceae. Eversible. trophi of the forcipate 
or virgate type, which can be used for nibbling, arc common in 
Ploima, notably Rattulidae, and are used for attachment to the 
host in the parasitic Seisonaceae, ftc. In Asplanchnaceae also. 
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where the whole crop is strengthened by a framework of bars, the 
incudate mastax lies in a little postero-ventral pouch which can be 
everted through the crop and mouth. The stomach is generally 
large ; its wall consists of a layer of very large ciliated cells, which 
often contain fat globules and yellowish-green or brown particles, 
and outside these a connective tissue membrane ; muscular tibrillae 
have also been described. Very constantly a pair of simple sack- 
liko glands open into the stomach, and probably represent the 
hepato-pancrcatic glands of other Invertebrates. 

following upon the stomach there is a longer or shorter intestine, 
which ends in the cloaca. The intestine is lined by ciliated cells. 
In forms living in a tube the intestine turns round and runs forward, 
the cloaca being placed so as to debouch over the margin of the 
tube. The cloaca is often very large ; the nephridia and oviducts 
may open into it, and the eggs lodge there on their way outwards : 
they are thrown out, as are the faecal masses, by an eversion ol 
the cloaca. Asplatichna, Sotommata seiboldii, and certain species 
ol Ascomorpha are devoid of intestine or anus, excrementitious 
matters being ejected through the mouth. The body cavity 
(archicoeic) contains a fluid in which very minute corpuscles have 
been detected. There is no trace of a true vascular system. The 
nephridia (fig. i, B, «) present a very interestinjj stage of develop¬ 
ment. They consist of a pair of tubules with an intracellular lumen 
running up the sides of the body, at times merely sinuous, at others 
considerably convoluted. From these are given ofl at irregular 
intervals snort lateral branches, each of which terminates in a 
flame-cell (/) precisely similar in structure to the flame-cells found 
in Planarians, Trematodes and Cestodes ; here as there the question 
whether they are open to the body cavity or not must probably be 
answered in the negative. At the base these tubes open either 
into a permanent bladder (fig. i, hi) which communicates with the 
cloaca, or directly into the cloaca. They liave the same functions 
a.s the contractile vacuole of freshwater Protozoa (q.v.). 

Nervous System .—There is a large ganglion lying in close contact 
with the pharynx, proximal to the crop and on its antero-dorsal 
side ; in Bdelloidaceae at least it is united by short connectives 
with a smaller postero-ventral ganglion to form a nerve collar. 
From this simple nerve fibres are given off to the body-wall, especially 



Fig. 5. — PedalioH mira. A. lateral surface view of an adult female ; 
a, median ventral appendage; b, median dorsal appendage; 
e, distal ventrodatenu appendage ; d, dorso lateral apmndage ; 
/, dorsal antenna; g, " chin ” ; x, cephalotroch. B, lateral 
view, showing viscera: oc, eye-spots; n, nephridia ; s, ciliated 
toes ; other letters as above. C. ventral view; trochus ; 
«, cingulum ; other letters as above. D, ventral view, showing 
the musculature (cf. text). E. dorsal view of a male : «, lateral 
appendages ; 6, dorsal appendage. F. lateral view of a male, 
G, enlarged vivw of the antenna /. H, enlarged view of the 
median ventral appendage. (All after Hudson.) 

to the ciliated cells of the corona, to the foot, and also to the muscles 
and sense organs. 


The sense organs are eyes, antennae, sensory styles and a statocyst 
in a few species. The eyes are refractive globules sot in a cup of 
red pigment traversed by a nerve fibre, and lie on the proximal 
side of the body, directly on the postern-dorsal surface of the brain, 
or at a little distance from it. on the neck, often within the circle 
00 the corona, and usually well within the transparent body. There 
may he one, a pair, or rarely more, the outer ones being mote or 
less rudimentary. The antennae are short tubular extensions of 
the body wall, sometimes retractile with a depressed tip from which 
protrudes a tuft of fine stiff bristles. They are possibly organs of ex¬ 
ternal taste (smell) as well as of touch. Typically there are two 
pairs—a proximal, more or less approximated on the postero-dorsal 
surface, and a distal pair, more widely separate. But the proximal 
pair are often fused into a single median antenna (supplied, however, 
by two nerves), and in one case at least the distal pair may be 
similarly fused. Additional paired antennae may occur within 
the coronal surface, which is the seat of the sensory styles, of less 
complex structure, which occur in many genera. The statocyst 
(retro-cerebral organ of P. Marius de Beauchamp) is a sac filled 
with highly refractive granules soluble in dilute acids, and opening 
by a slender duct (or a pair) to the surface : its function is doubtless 
that of an organ of equilibrium, and it resembles in its opening to 
the surface the primitive internal ear of even Vertebrates, for the 
duct to the surface persists through life in the sharks. 

Locomotor Organs.—Most free rotilers swim by the corona, aided 
by the ciliated auricles when present. In Bdelloidaceae this may 
alternate with a leech-like gait ; the corona being withdrawn, the 
cupped end of the proboscis serves us a sucker for attachment 
alternately with the adherent foot, so that the animat loops Its 
way along. In two families motile articulated rods occur; in 
Triarthridae they probably simply expand the dimensions of the 
body in adaptation to life at the surface ; or as a piotection against 
being swallowed by their smaller foes. In Polyurthra and Pteroessa 
they are numerous, pinnated (feathered), and arc doubtless used 
for active swimming by jerks ; they can be moved up or down by 
special muscles attached to their bases, which project £qto the body. 



Fio. 6.—Male Rotifers, i, EueUamt da/ltaa; t, lateral; ta, dmal 
views of Ciduruz bicuspidMui ; 3, Nolops bracMonus ; 4, DigUsut 
ptrmoUisi 5, Gastropus minor; 6, Anurasn serrate; 7, Aioo- 
morpha parasita; 8, Nothoka heptodon. (Dnwn from tpeotaens 
by F, R. Dixon NuttaU.) 

In Pedttlion (fig. s)- » remarkable form discovered by Dr C J. 

Hudson in tSyi and found in numbers several times mee, these 
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Appendages have acquired a new anil quite special development. 
T^ey are sIk In number, meilian. ventral am! dorsal, and two unequal 
lateral pairs. The largest is placed ventrally at some distance 
distal tb the mouth. Its free extrcmitv is a plumose fan-lilce 
expansion (fig. 5, Aa and H). It is, in common with others, 
a hollow process into which run two pairs of^ broad, coarsely 
transversely striated muscles. Each pair lias a single insertion on 
the inner wall—the one pair near the free extremity of the limb, the 
other near Its attachment ; the bands run up, one of each pair on 
each aide and run right round the body forming an incomplete 
muscular girdle, the ends approximating in the median line. Above 
this point springs the large median dorsal limb, which terminates 
in groups of long setae. It presents a single pair of muscles attached 
along its tnner wait which run up and form a muscular girdle round 
the body in its posterior third. On either side is attached a dorso¬ 
lateral and ventro-lateral appendage, each with a fan-like plumose 
termination consisting of compounil hairs or setae, found elsewhere 
only among arthropods (g.v.); each of these is moved by muscles 
Tunning upwards towards tlic neck and arising immediately under 
■the trochal disk, the inferior ventro-lateral pair also presenting 
muscles which form a girdle in the hind region of the body. It bears 
a group of long setose hairs the bases of which are connected with 
Ihe norVe fibre. There are also two pairs of distal antennae. 
I’edalton presents a pair of ciliated toes in the posterior region of 
the body (fig. 5, B, C, and P. «), which it can apparently use as 
a means of attachment ; Dr Hudson states that he has seen it 
anchored by these and swimming round and round in a circle. 

Reproditetim Organs. —Rotifer® arc unisexual, with tlic sexes 
dimorphic. The ovary is, as in many Piatyhclmintlies, duplex; one 
t ... part, the gormary, 

bdng an organ for the 
production by cell 
InuMiptication of ' the 
germ - cells or eggs 
proper, the other, the 
viMlarium, much more 
conspicuous and usu¬ 
ally consisting ol a de¬ 
finite number of largo 
cells, producing yolk 
material for tlic growth 
of the egg. The whole 
ovary is unilateral 
and unpaired in most 
rotifers; symmetrical 
in Asplanchnaccae, 
Philodinaceae' and 
Seisonaceae. In As- 
planchnaceae the gcr- 
mary is median, con¬ 
tinuous at the distal 
end with the middle 
of the transverse horse¬ 
shoe-shaped vitcllary. 
In Rdelloidaccae and 
Seisonaceae the whole 
From H. S. Jtintiiss in Tfa^rmtut. vol. oi-mh jg paired, the 

R«>"a>-y proximal, 

Fio. 7, —Loricate Rotifers, a, Nothoica the vitellarv next the 
taneispina, lorica only; b, Anurtiea ^ ^ 

ac^taSa, like the former, a floating 'j. • ovarv 

pelagic tjTM (plankton pre^r); e. Syn- continued into a 
*^** 51 ? ; corona with wee^rj uterine tube opening 

s^mm“g^“Sy Jwfn^g p^l^ie ihi^ is 

terminal ciliated cup; «, Disfyla ftismsts cavitv and escape hv 
partly extended ; /. RaUuins figril “^jSatiSg th^M! 

walls. The male organs are usually a testis, a large seminaT bladder and 
a protrusiblepenia. Jhe males are unlike the females in most species; 
only in Eorpaem jigitala, Rhinops vitrea, Proalts warmoMi, and the 
Seisonaceae a compfcte digestive system is present. Frequently the 
foot is ciliated at the tip, as in the young of tubicoknis forms. 

The males'of rotifers are of relatively rare occurrence, except in the 
gmus A sptamikm, where they were first recognired as such by Bright- 
well in iSit ! though those'of Hydatina had long since been seen 
and desoribea OS a distinct genus. Despite their rare occurrence, 
the males of over one hundred and twenty species have now bcim 
recognised, and we may well believe that all species will be found 
to present males. This statement may seem to need qualification ; 
lor ihe male of no Bdelloid has been seen, and there is but a doubtful 
record ol " winter-eggs " in this group. But possibly, as in Seisona- 
dead, the males resemble the females, and have esca^ recognition. 
It may, however, wen be that the capacity' for wintoring In the 
dry state has ph^ologlcaUy replaced the need for resistent fertilised 
eggs. Insemination takes place cither by the introduction of the 
penis into theclonca of the Jemale, or Ijy th? puncture of the body- 
wall 04 tbfi female by the p^ls, btid the ejection of the sperm into 


the body cavity, whence the single i^ermatusoa must make thek 
way to the eggs. The females habitually produce oggs without 
impregnation, which again habitually.develop into females, more 
rarely into males. These unfertilized eggs develop directly, often 
in the uterus. In other cases the eggs are liberated earlier and 
adhere to tlic foot, or are batched within the tube (fig. 3, b, c). 
The impregnated eggs undergo a very partial development in the 
mother, and these pass into a state of rest, for which they are 
furnished with a danse shell. They always give rise to parthcuo- 
genetic females (see Reproduction) . Tlic thin-walled eggs are 
often termed "summer-eggs," the fertilised ones "winta:" or 
“ ephippial ” eggs (by parity with the phyllopod Entomostraca, q.v.). 
But the appearance of males seems to be as much associated with 
those of summer drought as of winter cold. No adequate knowledge 
of tile conditions under which mal.'S arise has been established. I'he 
phenomenon of seasonal dimojphism is of especial moment for the 
plankton dwellers. Mot only is the appearance of males regular, but 
the forms of the females at dificrent times of the year may be so 
distinct as to have led them to be classed as distinct species. 

Devalapmeid .—The egg is hoiobla.stic, but the segmentation is very 
unequal, recalling thai of marine annelids and of molluscs. Castru- 
lation takes place by-epilxdy, and tbeatomodaeum (oral invagination 
—mastax pharynx) takes place ia two stages at the region of the 
closed blastopore. Un¬ 
like the molluscs and 
annelids, however, the 
cloacal invagination bea 
outside this region, and 
the foot IB formed by an 
elongation of the end of 
the body between the 
two apertures. The nerve 
ganglion is formed 
an ingrowth of epiblast, 
and so are the pedal 
glands. The Dody 
cavity is the primitive 
t^tocoele. 

Relationships and Mor¬ 
phology.— Passing over 
the earlier authors who 
regarded this group as 
allied to Infusoria, a view 
iirsl contested by Dujar- 
din, T. H, Huxley viewed 
them as equivalent to 
and on a level with the 
larvae of Echinoderms, 
and of such other trocho- 
pliorc larvae as resem¬ 
bled these, a view gener¬ 
ally adopted. But it 



became more and more From Camirldft Natural lUttarf, vol. ii., " Wornw, 
apparent that the larvae ^ Mscmilho & Co. Ltd. 

Fig. 8.—Diagram of morphological rela- 
Rotifera. A, pilidium larva 


of tliis category dc' 
veloped mouth, gut and 
anus by the closure in 
the middle of such a slit- 
likc blastopore opening 
into a sack-Ukc stomach 
as is seen in the larvae 
of Turbellaria and Ne- 
mertina. The extra- 
blastoporic opening of 
the cloaca leads us to a 
very different view, which 
finds negative support 
in the failure of previous 
morphologists to ailapt 
the details of develop- 
and of the stnw- 


tions ol 

of nemertine ; B, Asplancknapus 
schematised; C, a ploimal rotifer; 
V, trochosphaera female (schematized 
from Semper); E, veliger larva of mol¬ 
lusc; F, trochopbore larva of annelid, 
o, anus; ap, apical organ, correspond¬ 
ing to foot of rotifers; at, median 
antenna, united by a nerve to br, brain 
(letter omitted in B) ; bl, bladder, re¬ 
ceiving ramified kidney in B, C, D; 
/, foot, and /.g, Us cement-gland; 
g,ovary; *, kidney; *,mouth; n, snpra- 
oesophogeal ganglion; nr, nerve ring in 
section. 


ment ---— . . j 

tiirc of the disk to their identification of trochus and 
" cingulum" with the prcoral and postoral wreaths of the 
trochopbore larva. IVe homologise the rotifer with -the Tur- 
bollarian larva (fig. 8. A), and with the prcoral or upi»r part 
of the trochopbore (fig. 8, E, F). Its adhesive foot is paralleled by a 
cup-shaped ciliated depression, possibly nervous, fbund in all the 
lai^ae cited, except some Eclunoderms,' and whfcli m Astends 
and Crinoids actually serves as «(n organ ol attachment. This view 
obviates'the need for assuming the complicated flexures of the 
wreath which has tb be done on other assumptions (ace RotlFExa. 
Bneycl. Brit. cd. 9). Thus Trochosphaera (fig. 8, D) (which hiw a 
male of the same type as Mehcerta, Sec) is an extremely modified 
t^. and its rcsemblatico tb the trbchopliore larva of L^do- 
rkvnehus or Polytordins Is onW' superficial. We may note that it 
was long since shewn that the apical organ (at first assumed to be 
the brain) of these larvae was innervated from an anterior thickening 
of the ciieuiar nerve ring, corresponding with the brain of Rotifers ; 
the nerve cells immedUrtely ticlow the pit are the ordinary bipolar 
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ganglion ceils below invertebrate iiense-organs, Moreover, the body 
cavity oi tlie rotilers is a primitive archicoele; the persistent or 
accrescent cleit between epibiast and hypoblast, traversed by 
mesenchymal muscular bonds. Thus wc regard Rotilcrs as an 
independent stem branching ofi at tlie outset of the rise from the 
Platode type to higher Invcrtebrata. The Polyzoa (j,e.), which in 
many ways recall rotifers, appear to lx- equally independent. 

The following classification of Rotifers is oiir morlification of that 
of Hudson and Gosse, further altered through considerations put 



From H. S. Jennings in A mtrretm PftUHraluty vgl. xsxv,,fay permission of Oinn Sl Co. 

Ftc 9.— a, Microcodon clavus, showing corona, lateral antennae and 
jointed foot; 6, Rhinops vilrea, corona from below, showing 
proboscidiform extension containing eyes; c, Pmodim mtgalo- 
troeha ; d, head of Rotiftr macrocnas, postero-ventra! view, 
showing lobes of corona, and ,anterQ>dorsal median antenna, 
telescopic with setae ; t, Rotifer <{Actinurus) neptftnim, showing 
head with retracted corona, and protruded dorsal proboscis 
bearing median antenna, and telescopic foot with toes and 
spurs; t, Aiplanohnopvfi thyrmeieo, shoudng horseshoe-shaped 

? [ennarinm (Mt.), blind saccate stomach (right), .apical bladder, 
oot, &c. : g, Atplanckna ebbesbornii —the colled tube at left is a 
kidney; h, t, incudate jaws of Asplanchna brighlweUii and girodit 
chiefly formed of rami, with the rudimentary mallei parallel and 
external to them; f, Ascomorpha hydtina. 

forward by C. Wesenberg-Luhd, wfaiqh, however, we 4 ® not consider 
wholly convincing. He notably regards an Oblique disk with 
uniform ciliation as primitive, a view which we cannot adopt. 
Class^caiion i— ... 

(A.) Disk usually with well-marked strong trqchus, ciliated groove 
and more delicate cingulua interrupted by an antero-dorsal median 
gap, usually more or less bilobed. . 

(i.) Trophi incudate: 

I. Asplanchnaceae ; trochus circular ; foot absent or 
minute; , trophi incudate ; stomach blindmales 
frequent, not. very dlMimilar to females. Aspiandtna 
Gosse (fig. 9, g-i ); Aiplanchnopus peguerne (fig. 9, f); 
Ascomorpha Petty (fig, 9, /'). 

(U.) Trppbi maUeoramal': 

», MeUcertaceae; iemalgs Uibicolqta, usualty attached, 
or forming sphmeal floating social aggregatesmtdes 
free swimming. Meticerta Schraitck (fig. 

Oeeistes Ebrentog; Lacinnlatia Schweigger; CeaucAffW! 
Ehrenberg; with gap postero-ventral and montit antero 
dorsal (fig. 2, s). . , . .1 .. 

3. Trocbosphaetaceae; female, footless,; sabspoencal, 
fbe corona bulging info a hemisphere which may' oquat 
the hemispherical body; anus apical; stale as in 
Meltcotaceae, Ttosbotphure Semper (fig. 8, D). ' t 


4. Ploimoidaceac; subconical; corona bilobed.; (etraotilc 
foot absent or ciliated ; motile appendages, present 
in two iamilies. 

(а) Pterodinidea ; foot a ciliated cup ; ciitlde forming 

flat lorica. Pterodino Ehr. (fig. 7, d). 

(б) Triarthridae; body with a pair o! long cervical 

spines painting distally and serving for leaping 
movements or to extend the body and make 
it too big for small enemies to swallow ; PtdeUs 
Gosse (no median spines); Triarthro Ehr., one 
postero-ventral spine; Tetramostix Zachorias, 
two unequal median spines. 

(c) Pedalionidae; (oot represented by two styles, 
sometimes ciliated; body provided with six 
hollow-jointed muscular fins for swimming 
and leaping. Pedaltott Hudson (fig. 5). 

(iii.) Trophi ramate: 

5. Bdelloidaceae; (oot with two toes and accessory spurs 
or a simple perforated disk; body telescopic at either 
end, with an antero-dorsal proboscis ending in a oiliatc 
cup and bearing the proximal antenna; corona.usually 
bilobed, very wheel-hke. Males if present probably like 
the females. Germary and ovary paired; oviduct absent; 
young viviparous. Rotifer Schrank (fig. 9, d, e)'; Philodina 
Ehr. (fig. 9, c); Collidina Ehr. (eyeless); Adinela Hudson 
is eyeless with the corona uniformly ciliated, and pro- 
lioscis adnate, hooked. 

(iv.) Trophi uncinati-; 

I'losculariaccae; disk a coniraclile cup, often lobed, tSte 
cingulum of long vibratile cilia, of very long motionless 
bristles or absent, rarelv with an outer sone of fine cilia. 
Trochus a pair of ridges or horseshoe open in front. 
Oral funnel produced jnto a fine tube hanging freely Into 
a pharyngeal cup, containing the uncinate trophi. Body- 
wall usually traversnl by a network of canals serving - 
by their contraction to e;:pand thedisk. Males and larvae 
with a ciliated pedal cup and a simple ciliated disk. 

(a) Flosctilaridae; tubicolous, with a lobed disk, 
bearing stiff or vibratile setae. Floseularitt 
Oken (fig. fi) ; StephatuKeros Ehr. (fig. 3, a). 

(i>) Acyclidae. bisk entire or tentaculate. not teti- 
ferous: Acyclus Leide (fig. 3, c). Foot repre¬ 
sented by a button-like disk, carried far from 
the posterior surface; Apsilus Metchnikofi 
(fig, 3, d) ; Alrockus Wierzezski (fig. 3. c). 

(B.) Floimaeae ; disk variable, often'circular, sometimes with a 
lobed trochus bearing membranelles (vibratile styles); trophi 
complete, malleate, submalleate, virgate, or forcipate; anus 
subapical; foot usually short, and usually bearing two toes which 
may be much elongated. 

lllorlcata, cuticle soft; ciliated exseflile auricles 
above the disk sometimes present. Alberlia 
Dujardin ; Drilopkagus ’Vejdovsky-; Microcodon 
Ehr. (fig. 9. a); Rhinops Hudson (fig. 9, b); 
Synckaeto Ehr. (fig. 7, c ); Hydalina Ehr, has no 
eye; A/ofiimmafo Ehr.(restricledbyGoSBe); CopeiM 
Gosse; Mufops Hudson (fig.6, 3); PrbalesOoiie] 
Gastrosekisa ; Diglrtia Ehr. (fig. 6, 4). 

Loricata, cuticle hardened trmoordlke, 'often 
scupitured; Polyorthra Ehr.; Pedtict Gosse ; 
Euchtams Ehr. .(fig. 6, i); Annrara Ehr. 
(fig. 7, ft); Notkolca Gosse (fig.' 7, ' a); 
Dtstyhs Eckstein (fig. 7, e); Rallies Ebt. 
(fig- 7 < /): Calurus Ehr. (fig. 6, <2); Tapkro- 
campa Gosse. 

(C.) Seiscoaceae. Body elongated with a narrow neck above 
the disk; foot ending in a terminal perforated disk; Tr&pHi 
virgate exsertile; germary paired j genito-nrinary cloaca opbamg 
above the neck in the male, subapically in the <female. Gut blind 
(Paraseison), or opening into cloaca (.Setsm). Males rrsemMlng 
females, common. All known species are pahasitic on the Crustacean 
/febaJia; Ssisan Clnaa; Paraseison Plate. - > 

jffahlal and Habits. — The RotifeiU nr? all aquatic, the 
rngjority dwelling in fresh water with Protoaqa and ftqtophyta, 
as well as Entomostracous Crustacm. This association with 
Prbtophyta accounts for their study by many distinguished 
botanists, such as W. C. Williamson and F. Cohn. Some are 
moss-dwdlers, inhabiting the surface film of water that bathes 
these plants: such especially are the Bdelloids, with their 
exceptional capacity for (resisting desiccation. Others'—the 
laajority-'-live among weiMls, the tubicolous ones mostly upon 
them. A few are.saprflpelic, haunting the. looser.:debm titat 
forms the npp«most layer of the bottom ooze, of qdiet *a^:: 
we. may. cite tile aberrant FJoscularian Atridmsr Widely 
diSermt -are tlm babils. of the plankton fmtns, wfiudh fioat 
or swim near the surface, and are often provided with 'long 
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cuticular extensions for this purpose (%. 7, a, b). Asplanchna- 
ceac, plankton dwellers in small pools, are, however, ovoid, and 
Troehospheura is spherical and must owe its floating powers to 
the low density of the liquid in its enormously dilated body- 
cavity. Ladnularia racewoaata and Conochilus form free 
floating aggregates, the eggs, as laid, hatching and the young 
.settling among the approximated gelatinous tute of the parents. 
Some species only frequent the clearest waters ; but the lovely 
transparent Hydatina senta (fig. 2, 3) likes water contaminated 
by the visits of cattle or the drainings ot manure. Drilo- 
phagus and Albertia ore parasitic on the surface or within the 
gut of Naid Oligochacte worms : Scisonaceae arc ectoparasitic 
on the Crustacean Nebalia, Proales werneckii forms galls within 
the Conferva Vaucheria, and P. parasita infests the central 
jelly of the Phytoflagellatc Volvox; P. petromyzon is a frequent 
commensal in the gill cavity of some Cladoceran Crustacean 
Euryeereus lamellatus. 

The geographical distribution is cosmopolitan, as is the case 
with Protozoa and Protophyta of similar habits. A curious 
fact is that when a new and striking form is found first in one 
place it is shortly after collected from widely separated areas. 
In the case of one genus, Gastroschiza, this led to the creation 
of no less than six generic names. 

History and Uihlwgraphy. —As rotifers arc common in ponds, tlie 
first workers with the microscope observed them repeatedly, the first 
record being that of John Harris in lOoO, who found a Bdelloid in a 
gallipot that hail been standing in hts window, Leeuwenhoek found 
and described some tubicolou8S(>ecies; and during the 18th century a 
fair number of species were observed, figured and described with 
names. During this time the ilhtsion of a wheel or wheels produced 
by the ciliary action of the disk had puzzled all observers. C. Fi. 
Khrenbergincluded the Rotifers in his injusionsthiere, and described 
and figureil with fair precision many o( the genera and species. 
Dujardm gave a less detailed but more accurate account under the 
name of Zoophytes Systnhdes. The next full work was a valuable 
compilation by W. C. Williamson {best known as a botanist) in 
Pritchard’s Jnfusoiiu. in 1801. Much work was ilone with the 
gradual introduction ol improved iiiethods during the last forty 
years of the century. The discovery and recognition of the malts 
was made, however, at the close of the fifties. P. H. Gosse collected 
and described many species, and elucidated the structure of the 
mastax in 1856. Zoologists of the standing of Huxley, Claus and 
Leydig added to onr knowleilge ol the anatomy and to the theory 
of their relations. But the monumental monograph of C. T. 
Hudson and Gosse containing a new classification, an illustrated 
description of all the then kiiou'n species and much information 
on habits and structure, provided students with an easy access to 
the domain and stimulated many to work hard at the group. Of 
these new-comers we may cite C. I'. Roussclet. who has found many 
new species and many unknown males of known species, elucidateil 
habits and faithfully kept record of the publications on the class 
in the Journal of the Royal Microsco|)ical Society. He has moreover 
Elaborated a method lor preserving Kotifera for microscopic observa¬ 
tion. so that the types of each observer are now as readily available 
for comparison as the plant-specimens of the botanist’s herbarium, 
(i. Zclinka has given us the most detailed anatomical accounts we 
possess for several Btlelloiducoae, and was the first to utilize moilern 
methods of microscopic technique on a complete scale. 

C. G. F.hrenberg. Die Iiifusionsthierr ah voUhommnere Organis- 
nun (1838): F. Dujardm, Histoire naturcllr des zoophytes (1841); 
T. H. Huxley, " Lacinularia sociahs,” Trans. Mkr. Soc. i. (18^3); 
P. H. Gosse, "Manducatory Organs in Class Rotifera,” Phil. Trans. 
(iB$6); W. C. Wilhamson, "The Rotifera” in A. Pritchard’s 
History of the Infusoria (1861); C. T. Hudson and P. H. Gosse. 
The Rotifera (t886), and supplement (1881}); Marcus Hartug, " Roti¬ 
fera.’’ in Cambridge Natural History, vol. ii., reprinted 1901 ; H. S. 
Jennings, Synopses of North Amerkan Invertebrates, xvii., “'The 
Kotifera.” Anur. Nat. xxxv. (1901); C. F. Rousseiet, numeTOa.s 
papers in Joum. Mkr. Soc. and Joum. Quekett Club ; C. Wesen- 
berg-Lund, " Danmarks Rotifera.” in Vid. Meddel. Nat. For. 
Kiblienhavn (1899); C. Zelinka, "Studien filler Rotiferen,” in Zeit. 
Wiss. Zool. xliv. (1886), xlvii. (1888), liri. (1891). (M. Ha.) 

ROTOBVA, a town of Rotorua county, North Island, New 
Zeidand. It lies in the midst of a remarkable volcanic district 
generally known as the Hot Spring district, or fancifully as the 
Wonderland, which covers an area of 660 sq. m. and extends 
160 m. from N.E. to S.W. from White Island, an active volcanic 
cone in the Bay of Plenty to the mountains of Tongariro, 
Ngaruhoe and Ruapehu in the interior of the island, S.W. of 
lake Taupo, Rotorua attracts many visitors on account of 
the beauty and scientific interest of the locality and the bathing 
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in its various medicinal springs. It is a .scattered town¬ 
ship lying on the south-western shore of lake Rotorua, amid 
hills reaching 2600 ft. in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
much of the volcanic soil supports a rich growth of forest 
or “ bush.” 

The springs are principally alkaline, alkaline and siliceous, acidic, 
or acidic and hepatic (sulphurous). Thu township includes the 
Maori village of Ohinemutu, an interesting collection of native 
dwellings, whose inmates constantly use the numerous rudely 
excavated baths which are fed by springs varying in temperature 
from fio” F. to the boiling-point, and are in some cases used for 
cooking. In the vicinity, on the lake-shore, is the government 
sanatorium. Two miles south of Rotorua is another native village. 
Whakarewarewa, where there are geysers as well as hot springs. 
Four miles from Rotorua, near the centre of the lake, I he island ot 
Mokoia rises to 1518 ft. It is partly under grass and partly 
wooded, and is inhabited by Maoris, by whom it is regarded as holy 
ground. A short channel connects lake Rotorua with lake Rotoifi 
to the N.E. At the eastern end steep clifls rise from the water, 
and luxuriant vegetation covers the hills. Both this lake and the 
smaller ones to the east, Rotoehu and Rotoraa, have deeply indented 
shores, and are set in exquisite scenery. The group is known 
collectively as the Cold Lakes. The waters of Rotoma are of a 
parlicularly vivid blue. To the south of Rotoiti is 'Tikitere, a 
sombre valley abounding in mud volcanoes, springs and other active 
volcanic phenomena. Mqiint Tarawera (16 m. S.IC. of Rotorua) is 
noted for the eruption of June 1886, which changed the outline of 
several lakes, destroyed the famous Pink and White terraces on 
the adjoining lake Tarawera, and converted a legion of great beauty 
into a desolate wilderness. A fissure was formed extending nearly 
9 m. along the axis of the disturbance, and the mission station 
of Wairoa (8 m. from Rotorua) on the western shore ot the lake was 
overwhelmed. A line of craters is seen to the south-west. The 
large lakes Okataina, Kahahi and Rerewliakait u lie respectively N., 
W. and S.E. of lake Tarawera. 

ROTROU) JSAN DE (1609-1650), French tragic poet, was 
bom on the 19th or 20th of August 1609, at Dreux in Normandy. 
Rotrou studied at Dreux and at Paris, and, though three yeans 
younger than Corneille, began play-writing before him. In 
1632 he became playwright to the actors of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. With few exceptions, the only events recorded of 
his life are the successive appearances of his plays and his 
enrolment in 1635 in the band of five poets who had the duty 
of turning Richelieu’s dramatic ideas into shape. Rotrou’s 
own first piece, L’Hypocondriaque (pr. 1631), dedicated to the 
Comte de Soissons, seigneur of Dreux, appeared when he was 
only eighteen. In the same year he published a collection of 
(Eutires points, including elegies, epistles and religious verse. 
His second piece. La Hague de Voubli (pr. 1635), an adaptation 
in part from the Sortija del Olvido of Lope de Vega, was much 
more characteristic. It is the first of several plays in which 
Rotrou endeavoured to naturalize in France the romantic 
comedy which had flourished in Spain and England instead of 
the classical tragedy of Seneca and the cla.ssical comedy of 
Terence. Corneille had leanings in the same direction. Rotrou’s 
brilliant but hasty and unequal work showed throughout marks 
of a .stronger adhesion to the Spanish model. In 1634, when he 
printed Cleaghtor el Doristee (acted 1630), he said be was already 
the author of thirty pieces; but this applies no doubt to adapta¬ 
tions. Diane (acted 1630; pr. 1633), Les Occasions perdues 
(acted 1631; pr. 1635), which won for him the favour of Richelieu, 
and VHeureuse Constance (acted 1631 ; pr. 1635), which was 
praised by Anne of Austria, succeeded each other rapidly, 
and were all in the Spanish manner. In 1631 Rotrou imitated 
Plautus in Les Meneehmrs (pr. 1636), and in 1634 Seneca in 
his Hercule mourant (pr. 1636). Comedies and tragi-comedies 
followed. Documents exist showing the sale of four pieces to 
Antoine de Sommarille for 750 livres iournois in 1636, and in the 
next year he sold ten to the same bookseller. He spent much 
time at Le Mans with his patron, M. de Belin, who was one of the 
opponents of Corneille in the quarrel of the Cid. It has been 
generally assumed, partly because of a forged letter long accepted 
as Corneille’s, that Rotrou was his generous defender in this 
matter. He appears to have been no more than neutral, but 
is credited with an attempt at reconciliation between the parties 
in a pamphlet printed in 1637, Vlncognu el viritable any de 
messieurs de Scudiry et Comeilie. M. de Belin died in 1637, 
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and in 1639 Rotrou bought the post of lieutenant partieulier au 
baiUiage ut Dreux. In the next year he married Marguerite 
Camus, and settled down as a model magistrate and pire de 
famille. Among his pieces written before his marriage were 
a translation of the Amphitryon of Plautus, under the title of 
Les Deux Sosies (1636), Antigone (1638), and Laure Persecutie 
(acted 1637 ; pr. 1639), in the opposite style to these classical 
pieces. In 1646 Rotrou produced the first of his four 
masterpieces. Le Veritable Saint GenesI (acted 1646 ; pr. 1648), 
a story of Christian martyrdom containing some amusing by¬ 
play, one noble speech and a good deal of dignified action. 
Rotrou uses with considerable success the device of a play 
within a play. The actor Gencst becomes a real convert while 
playing the part of a Christian martyr. Incidentally {Set i. 
.Sc. V.) Rotrou pays a noble tribute to the genius of Corneille. 
Don Bertrand de Cabrere (1647) is a trngi-comedy of merit; 
Venceslas (1647 ; pr. 1648) is considered in France his master¬ 
piece, and has hiid several modern revivals; Cosrois (1649) 
has an Oriental setting, and is claimed as the only absolutely 
original piece of Rotrou. These masterpieces follow foreign 
models, and Rotrou’s genius is shown in the skill with which he 
simplifies the plot and strengthens the situations. Saint Genest 
followed Lope de Vega’s Lo fingido verdadern ; Venceslas 
followed, the No ay ser padre sieruh rey of Francisco de Rojas. 
In this play LadLslas and his brother both love the princess 
Cassandra ; Ladislas makes his way into her house and in the 
darkness kills a man whom he thinks to be the duke of Courland, 
but who is really his brother Alc.xandrc, the favoured lover. 
In the early morning he meets the king and is confronted by 
the duke of Courland. The outline of this incident is in the 
.Spanish play, but there the spectators are aware of the ghastly 
mi.stake at the time of the murder. Rotrou shows his dramatic 
skill by concealing the real facts from the audience until they 
are revealed to the horror-struck Ladislas himself. 

In 1650 the plague broke out at Dreux. Rotrou remained at 
his post', although urgently desired to save himself by going to 
Paris ; caught the disease, and died in a few hours. He was 
buried at Dreux on the 28th of June 1650. Rotrou’s great 
ferlilitv (ho left thirty-five collected plays besides others lost, 
strayed or uncollected), and perhaps the uncertainty of 
dram.atic plan shown by Ins hesitation almost to the la.sl between 
the classical and the romantic style have injured his work. 
He has no thoroughly good play, hardly one thoroughly good 
act. liut his situations are often pathetic and noble, and as a 
tragic poet properly so called he is at his best almost the equal 
of Corneille and of Racine. His single lines and single phrases 
have a brilliancy and force not lo be found in French drama 
between Corneille and Hugo. 

A complete edition of Rotrou was edited in five volumes by 
Viollet le Due in 1822. In 1882 M. de Ronchaud published a 
handsome edition of six plays—Saint Gencsl, Vencedas, Don Bertrand 
de Cabrfre, Antigone, Hcrcule Mnurant and Cusroes. Vcnecslas and 
Saint Genest are also to be found m the Chefs tCeeuvre, Tragiques of 
the Collection Didot. 

Rotroii's brother, Pierre Rotrou dc Saudreville, left a memoir of 
him which is unfortunately lost, but this is cited by the Abbfi 
Brillon (1671-173O) as his authority in a Notice hiographique sur 
Jean Rotrou. first printed in 1885 at Charlies under the editorship 
of L. Merlet. Other good earlier authorities are Niefiron, Mimoires 
pour servir A Vhistoire des hommes illustres (17.11). vol. xvi. pp. 89-97 ■ 
and the duke de la Vslli^re, tiibl. du tUdtre franfois depuis son 
nrigine (Dresden, 1768), vol. ii. pp. t.tj-:73. Modern works are 
by J. Jarry, Essai sur les eeuvres dtamiUiques de Jean Rotrou (Paris 
and Lille, 1868): Ltonce Person, Hist, du Venceslas dc Rotrou, 
saivie de notes critiques et biograpkiques (1882), in which many 
legends about Rotrou are discredited; Hist, du vMteAle Saint 
GenesI dr Rotrou (1882). Les Rapiers de Rterre Rotrou de Saudre- 
vilte (18K3); Henri Cltardon, La vie de Rotrou mie.ux cannue (1884); 
and Georg Steffens, Jean de Rotrou als Nachahnter Lope de Vega's 
(Berlm, 1891). 

BOTTA, Chrotta, Hbotta (Fr. Cithare, rotta; Ger. Cy- 
thara, Rotta), a medieval stringed initrument derived from 
the Greek cithara. The rotta possessed, in common with oil 
other forerunners of the violin, the chief itructaral features 
of the cithsua, i.e. the box sound-chest composed of back 


and belly cither flat or delicately arched connected by ribs. 
The rotta represents the first step in the evolution of the cithara, 
when arms and cross-bar were replaced by a frame joined to 
the body, the strings being usually restricted to eight or less. 
Examples of these early rottas abound in miniatures from 
the 8lh to the 12th century or even the 14th, such as Cotton 
MS. Vespasian A. 1. (Brit. Mus.), 700 a.u., and the MS. copy 
in the Durham Cathedral Library of the Cassiodorus Com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms • manu Bedae. The most interesting 
is a real specimen of wood found in an Alamannic tomb of 
the 4th to the 7th century at Oberflacht * in the Black Forest, 
and now preserved in the Volkcr Museum, Berlin. 

The next step was the addition of a finger-board and the con¬ 
sequent reduction of the strings to three or tour, since each string 
was now capable of producing several notes. In the Caro- 
lingian Bible presented to Charles the Bold ’ by Count Viviim 
of Tours there is a fine example of the rotta at this stage, in 
which the artist has reproduced the position of the fingers of 
the left hand stopping the strings, and of the right hand pluck¬ 
ing them. The same instrument occurs in a companion Bible, 
known as the Bible of St Paul because it was preserved 
in the monastery of that name “ without the walls ” at Rome. 
Although these MSS. were executed in the 9th century, they 
do not represent contemporary scenes, but were inspired by 
Romano-Christian models, if not actually copied from older 
MSS. This is the only representation yet found of the finger¬ 
board thus applied to the rotta. In the final transition pre¬ 
ceding the transformation into the guitar, the rotta appears as 
a guitar-shaped instrument without neck or head and having 
a hole large enough to allow the hand to pa.ss through left in 
the body on each side of the strings. At first this instrument, 
which developed into the erwth, was twanged with the fingers, 
but in the nth century it was played with a bow, the bridge 
having been slightly raised on feet. 

The first (and pcrhaiw also the second) of these transitions was 
accomplished in the Christian East, where, however, the upper 
frame of the earliest rotta seems to have been at once discarded in 
favour of a lonR neck with frets, for which the tanbur undoubtedly 
supplied the idea. This evolution is to be traced in the miniatures 
of a single MS., which supT'lios examples of all the transitions. The 
miniatures illustrate the Psalms in the Utrecht Psalter ; they were 
beyond doubt originally designed to accompany a Greek or Syriac 
version.* The Utrecht Psalter, executed in the diocep of Reims 
under Anglo-Saxon influence during the 9th century, is no servile 
copy, but it owes much of its inspiration and local colour to an 
unknown Greek or Syrian prototype. 

As soon as the neck was added to the guitar-shaped body, the 
instrument ceased to bi' a rotta and became a guitar (o.e.), or a 
guitar-fiddle (q.v.) if played with the bow. Of the rotta, there were 
two distinct types, the one derived from the cithara, the rotta proper, 
and the other derived from the lyre, which survived to the iStb 
century as the Welsh erwth. Although the various fimus of the 
name came to be applied somewhat indiscriminately in different 
countries and epochs to both types, yet the structural features of 
both remained true to their respective archetypes. 

The words rotta in England and cythara in GenuMy sera to 
have clung more especially to the first of these types, while the form 
erwth, crowd, crouth were reserved for the bowed iostruixientfl, the 
earliest of which appeared in the nth century.* 

The erwth or crowd.so popular in England during the 14th century, 
does not seem to have won equal favour in Germany, whOTe at that 
time the nidcl or guitw-fiddle had been populanscd by the minne¬ 
singers. The erwth derived from the lyre underwent no furtter 
development. (K' “.) 

ROTTENBURG, a town and episcopal see of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Wiirttemberg, situated on the left bank of the 
Neckar, which is here crossed by two bridges connecting the 

• Both miniatures are reproduced by J. O. Westwood in FactimiUs 

(London, 1868). ,, 

» Reproduced in Jakrashellt d. WUrttmb. AUertums Ver. voL UL 
(Stutfgart, i«46), pi. vUi. ligr 10 and 11. 

* See Facsimik, by Comte Angnste de Bastard (Parta, 1883). 

* The whole case of this muon-dltoussed Psalter, witti ritumit of 
the principal writhigs on ft# subject of facshniles of fte n^btnres 
bc^ng on the ewidntion of fte cithara, will be fonnd in &ftlew 
Schleunger's Instrumants of the Orchestra, pp. 343-8* and pi. UL, 
vi. and vii. (London, 1909). 

• See Kathleen Schleefager, op. eU., pp. 334 . .838-39 ». and 44 «- 
50. 
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town with thcsoburhof Ehinffen, 7 m. b)- railS.W. of Tubingen. 
Pop. (1905) 75.14. It i.s the seat of a Roman Catholie bishop, 
and possesses the fine Gothic eailii'dral of St Martin ; several 
other churches ; an old castle now used as a prison ; and a 
building, formerly a Jesuit monastery and now the residence 
of the bishop, the chief industries are the manufacture of 
machinery, screws, watches and beer, tanning and the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit and hops, Kottenburg passed into the possession 
of Austria in i28r and into that of Wiirttemberg in 1805. 
Near the town are the remains of the Roman station of Sunialo- 
cenna or Salmuloeenae. 

ROTTERDAM, a city of Holland in the province of South 
Holland, on both Imnks of the New Maas, at the confluence 
of the canalized Rotte, and a junction station 144 m. by rail 
S.S.E. of the Hague. Steam tramways connect it with Schie¬ 
dam, and with Numansdorp on the .south of the island of Beier- 
land, and there is a regular service of steamers by river and 
canal to Antwerp by way of the South Holland and Zeeland 
Islands and in every direction.' The population of the city 
was about 20,000 in 1632 ; 53,212 in 17(76 ; 105,858 in i860 ; 
and 379,017 in 1905. Its shipping facilities have raised Rotter¬ 
dam to the position of the first commercial city of Holland. 
By means of the New Waterway (1869-00) to the Hook of 
Holland it is accessible for the largest ships. The principal 
quay is the Boompjes (“ little trees ”), forming the river¬ 
front on the north side. Although originally situated exclu¬ 
sively on the north or right bank of the Maas, in 1869 Rotterdam 
was extended to the southern shore by the acquisition of the 
commune of Feienoord; while in t886 Delftshaven on the 
west, And in 1895 Gharlois on the south-west and Kralingen on 
the east, were also incorporated. Tlie river is spanned by a 
road bridge (r878) and a railway bridge (1877) passing from 
the Boompjes to the North Island,'whence they arc continued 
to the farther shore by swing-bridges through which the largest 
ships can pajts to the. upper river. These bridges prove u.scful 
in breaking up the ice which forms above them in winter. On 
the south side of the river are numerous large docks and 
wliarvels, while the city proper on the north side consists of a 
labyrintli of basins and canals with tree-bordered quays. 

In the centre- of the town is the Beumple-in, or Exchange 
Square, with the large general post office (1875), the 
“ Amicitia’’ club, and the e.xchangc itself (1723). Behind 
the exciwngc is the great market-place, built on vaulting over 
a canal, and containing a bronze statue of Erasmus, who was 
born in Rotterdam in 1467, The statue is the work of Hendrik 
dc Kcy.ser, and was erected in 1622 (the inscription being 
added -in 1677) to replace, an older one. Beyond the market¬ 
place is the High Street, which runs along the top of the Maas 
Dyke. On the west of the city a pretty road planted with 
trees and gtass plots leads from the Zoological Gardens (1857), 
on the north to the small park overlooking the river. In the 
park is u'stotue of the popular poet Hendrik Tolicns (d. 1856), 
a native of the city. Among the churches of Rotterdam are 
an English church, originally built by the ist duke of Marl¬ 
borough, whose arms may be seen with the royal arms over 
the entrance. The Grootc Kerk, or Laurens Kerk (end of the 
15th century), contains a ■fine brass screen (1715), a celebrated 
organ with nearly 5600 pipes, and the monuments of Admirals 
Witte dc Witte (d. 1658), Kortenacr (d. 1663) and van Brakel 
(d. tfiqo), and other Dutch naval heroes. The lofty tower 
copimands an extensive view. In the New Market adjoining 
is a fotmtain adorned with sculptures erected in r874 to com¬ 
memorate the jubilee of the restoration of Dutch independence 
(i8r3). The mu.seums of the city comprise an ethtto^phical 
museum,' the maritime museum established by.the Yacht 
flub in 1874, and the Boymap's Museum (i86’7) containing 
pictures, drawings-and engravings, as well as the town library. 
Of the -nriginAt-cnileetion of pictures boqueaebed by F. J. 0 . 
Boyman in 18.^7,'mote'than half was dcstrPyedby fiin in 1864 ; 
but the collection has been enlarged since and is representative 
of. .both ancient and modern artists. Close to the museum 
is a statue of the statesman Gysbert Karel van Hogendorp 


(1762-1834), a native of the city. Among the remaining 
buildings must be mentioned the town hall (17th century; 
restored 1823), the court-house, the concert-hall of the “ Har- 
mortic ” cliib, the record office (1900), the Iceskabuiet, or sub¬ 
scription library and reading-rooms, and the ten-storeyed 
Witt< Huis (1897), wliich is used for offices and is one of the 
highest private buildings on the Continent. 

The industries comprise the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, 
margarine, rope, leather, &c., and there arc breweries, dis¬ 
tilleries and sugar refineries. The ps, electricity (1894) and 
waterworks (1870) are under municipal control. Shipbuilding 
yards extend above and below the city, one of the earliest 
being that of the Netherlands Steamboat Company (1825). 
It is, however, as a commercial rather than as a manufactur¬ 
ing city that Rotterdam is distinguished, its progress in this 
respect having been very striking. Between 1850 and 1902 
th^ area of canals and docks in use on both sides of the river 
increased from 96 to over 300 acres, aliout £2,000,000 having 
been spent on the building of docks in the last quarter of the 
17th century. Beside.s its maritime trade Rotterdam has an 
extensive river traffic, not only with Holland, but also with 
Belgium and Germany. Its overseas trade is principally 
with the Dutch colonicTs, New York, La Plata and the east 
and west coasts of Africa. The great harbour works on the 
south side of the river required to accommodate this growing 
trade were planned by the engineer Stieltjes (d. 1878), 
who has a monument on the North Island. Besides being 
easily accessible from the river and connected with the rail¬ 
ways, the docks are provided with every facility for coaling 
an(l loading or discharging cargoes. The larger passenger 
steamers of the Rotterdamsche Lloyd to Netherlands India 
and of the Holland-American Steamship Company (the two 
principal passenger and cargo steamship companies at Rotter¬ 
dam) have their berths on the south side of the river. In the 
centre of the river there is accommodation for over thirty 
vessels at the mooring buoys. The increase in the import¬ 
ance of Rotterdam as a port, apart from the development 
of the trade of the Netherlands generally, is shown by the 
fart that whereas in 1846 only 31 of the total trade of 
the country passed through the port, in 1883 the propor¬ 
tion was 50 “/„; in the same year 43-75 °/„ of the total 
number of vessels engaged in Dutch trade used the port of 
Rotterdam, whereas in 1850 the proportion was only 35 77 °l„. 
The average number of all vessels using the port annually 
during the decade i897-‘i9o6 was 7228 of 11,163,624 tons, but 
a steady increase was recorded during this period, from 6212 
ships of 8,434,032 tons in 1897 to 8570 ships of 14,572,246 tons 
in 1906. 

Rotterdam probably owes its existence to two castles, which 
existed in feudal times. In 1299 John I., count of Holland, 
granted to the people of Rotterdam the same rights as were 
enjoyed by the burghers of Beverwijk, which were identical 
with those of Haarlem (K. Hegel, Stddie uni Gilien, 1891, 
Bd. ii.). This privilege marks the origin of the town. In 1489 
it was surprised by Francis van Brederode, and in 1572 it was 
plundered by the Spaniards, who were in possession for four 
months. It continued to increase in size, various extensions 
of its boundaries being made, and its trading importance is 
to a large extent the result of its commercial intercourse with 
England. 

ROTTWEU., a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg, lying on a hill on the left bank of the Neckar, 46 ro. S.W. 
of "robingen by rail. Pop. (1905) 9008. It is partly surrounded 
by walls, and contains two fine churchfs, the Gothic Heilige- 
Kreuz-kirchc, built in the 14th century and restored in 18^, 
and the Capellen-kirche with a Gothic spire 230 ft. high. It 
has a medieval town hall, several schools and a museum of 
antiquities. Especially noteworthy is the collection of sculp¬ 
tures and pictures of rfd German art in 4 he chapel of St Law¬ 
rence, where there is also a Roman mo.saic, found in the vicinity, 
portraying OrpheUs in the centre and, at the sides, Roman 
chariot-races and Radiators. The industries of the place 
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embrac'(('<he manufacture of powder, locomotives, ntaoWnery, 
cotton, leather and beer. There is also a considerable 'ttadO in 
live stock, agricultural produce and wine. • .c-. 

Rottweil-Altstadt, which lies about i m. to the south, was 
a Roman colony. It has an old church and a Cistercian 
nunnery founded in T221 and dissolved in *838. Near the town 
is Wilhclmshall, with .saline springs. In the 13th century Rott- 
weit l)wame a free imperial city and was subsequently the seat 
of an imperial court of law, the jurisdiction of which extended 
over Swabia, the Rhineland and Alsace. The functions of 
this trihwnal came to an end in 1784. Tn 1803 Rottweil passed 
into the possession of Wiirttemberg. 

SoC RnclcKaber, GescUckle der Stadt Rottweil (3 Vols., Kottweil, 
’835); and Greiner, Das ttllere Reckt der Reichsstadi Rottweil 
(Stuttgart, 1900), 

ROTUMAH (Rotuma, Rotuam or Grenville), an island of the 
South Pacific Ocean, in 12° 30' S., 177° E., about 300 m. N. by 
W. of Fiji, of which Rritish colony it is a dependency. Its area 
is 14 sq. m., and its extreme elevation 800 ft. It is .surrounded 
by coral reefs, and is richly wooded. Several islets lie round it. 
The population is about 2200, the natives being Polynesian, 
though their language has been classified as Melanesian. They 
are Wesleyans or Roman Catholics. The chief product is 
copra. .A Ettropean commissioner resides. Local laws, subject 
to approval by the legislative council of Fiji, are promul¬ 
gated by a regulation board, composed of the commissioner, 
native Chiefs' of the seven districts into which the island is 
divided, and two native magistrates. Rotumah was discovered 
by Captain Edwards of the “ Pandora ” in 1791, and was 
annexed bv Great Britain in 1881. 

ROBAUlT, JOACHIM (d. 1478), French soldier, was a 
member of an old family of Poitou. He attached himself to the 
dauphin (afterwards Louis XL) and became his premier squire. 
He followed Louis in his expedition against the Swiss in 1444,. 
distinguished himself in the war against England in 1448, and 
received the posts of governor of Blaye and Fronsac and con¬ 
stable Of 'Bordeaux. After taking an important part in the 
battle of Castillon (1453), which resulted in the defeat and 
death of -John Talbot, ist earl of Shrewsbury, he fought against 
John V., count of Armagnac, in 1435, and in the following year 
made a fruitless expedition into Scotland. He took part in 
the campaign in Catalonia, and became marshal of Frahce 
in 1461, and governor of Paris in 1471. In 1471 and 1472 
he defended Amiens and Beauvais against the Burgundians. 
Towards the end of his life he was disgraced by Louis XI., and 
sentenced to banishment and the confiscation of his property. 

(M, P.*) 

ROHBAHt. a mandfacturing town of northern France, in the 
department'of Nord, 6 m. N.E. of Lille on the railway to Ghent. 
Pop. (jqoO) 7i9jq53. Roubaix is situated ahoUt a mile from 
the Belgian frontier on the 'Roubaix Canal, which connects the 
lower Dedlc with'the Scheldt by way of the Marcq and the 
Espierre. Tramways connect the town with'Lille artd wirti 
the neighbouring communes of Tourcomg (pop; 62,694), Croix 
(pop. 16,292) and"Wattrelos (pop. I4,6t8); With whidt it unites 
to form'one great' industrial centre. 111* eWef business of 
Roubaix is thc:wodIFen''manufactUre, but cotton, silk and other 
materials are also produced. ' The chid of these are fancy and 
figured stufw' for garments, velvet and Upholstering fabrics. 
WOdl-comhfim aiid wotS'ifttesking wOtkS, Spinnhsg-'miRs, weaving 
estabGshments, dyg'^house* and printin^-wortts occupy some 
30,000 wprk-pcopley knd fodt fViindred filrms act as commission 
agents for the'iiale’of'raw'lii>iaterriaf'and' ihe''other requisites 
for the indmrtry. 'Pdwth' ji'supplied fchieffy* by steam; i loss 
than 3006 put of 28;d6o'looms bring‘hltea^loi^i 'Fhewws 
teweries, riihbehw? 3 ¥k<(' nWtal 'fbmtdrfes'teW 
in'the towny-' TPOmato and gtipe'.mywm'^Utider'glaiis<'for''tlte 
winter market sVttttensfvely ptoslfcUted.'GTO mahrtahitihe 
standard of'drtMtic^tlaslie'whKdi'liiiS mode thO lndastt>y Of'RoU- 
bdix a sucriifSsj ifchodb have BeedmuMb^l By^hO'riwipeaU 
tion Of the-tiywn mdf the-Otktfel tJw Wtwrf*i SfcKok IndiiMItal 
arts was founded'W fSSsi ' Tlia 'afi small'bjtivOMifty iofsitti 


commerce and industry, the . twenty^two courses of which 
include all the branches of Icnowdedge .useful in any-of those 
pursuits. Among the public institutions arc the tribunal,of 
commerce and the. chamber of commorce, the exchange, a 
board of trode-aobitration and the estahliahmest (frarMo .da 
emditionnement) for determining the nature and weight of silk, 
wool and cotton. ., 

The prosperity of Roubaix had its origin in the first factory 
franchise grunted in 1469 by Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
to Peter, lord of 'Roubaix, a descendant of . the royal house of 
Brittany. In the iBth century Roubux suffered from' the 
jealousy of Lille of which it was a depeitdency, and it was. not 
till the 19th century that its industries acquired real importetKe. 
The population, which in 1804 was only 8700, had risen in ifl6a 
to 40,00a, in 1866 to 63,000, and in 1876 to 83,000. 

RODBILIAlC (more correctly Roubillao), LOOK FRAM-* 
9OIS (1693-1762), French sculptor, was bom at Lyons and 
bocante a popiLof Balthasar of Dresden and of N. Coustou, 
It is generally stated that he settled in London about 1.720, 
but as he took, the second grand prize for Sculpture in 1730, 
while still a pupil of Coustou, it is unlikciy tirat he visited 
England at an earlier date. The date 1744, as given by 
Dussieux, is incorrect. He was at once patronized by Walpole 
and soon became the most popular sculptor in England, super- 
■seding the success of the Fleming Rysbraock and even .'of 
Scheemakers, He died on the nth of January 176a, and 
was buried in the church of St Martin-in-the-Ficlds. Rot^iliac 
was largely employed for portrait statues and busts, asd 
etpocially for sepulchral monuments, v His chief, works in 
Westminster Abbey are the monuments, of ..Handel, Admiral 
Warren, Marshal Wade, MrS'.Nightingale mnd the. duke'of 
Argyll, the last of thmc being the first work which established 
Roubiliac’s fame as a sculptor. The st^ues of. George L, 
Sir Isaac Newton; and the duke of. Somerset, at Cambridge, 
and of. George II. erected in Golden Square, .Londont were 
also his work. Trinity'GoU^e, Cambridge, possesses a>seris» 
oL'busts Of distinguislmd members of the college by him, 
Roubifiac possessed skill in portraiture and was toohnxmlly a 
master,'t)ut Kved’at a thnewheri his art had sunk to a low ebb. 
His'figures are'frequency uneasy, (devoid of dignity and 
sculpturesque breadth, and his draperies treated in a manner 
more-suited to painting-than sculptfikef' 'Therit ate) howbwr, 
noteworthy exceptions, his bust of Fopcr for example, teaching 
a high'< standord. More often, however, his strivir^ after 
dramatic effect detracts from repose of attitude.'! . > - - 


[e moitument, in 'West- 
ill,- is saved front "being 


His most celebrated work, the Night 
mihster Abbey, a marvel of technical 
ludicrous by its ghastly and even impreuive'ihideonsness. On-this 
the'dying wife is repreeented as linking iq.the amts of her husband, 
who in vain staves to ward off a dart v^ch Death is aiming at her. 
The lower -part of the monuiheni. On which thh two portrait figures 
stand, is shaped like a tomb, out OfiAhe 'tpenhlg door of -which 
DMth, asa half-veiled skeleton. isbursUng lordi:' The celebrated 
bust of Shakespeare, knoup as. the pavenant bust, in the ppsitMion 
of the Garrick club. Umdon, must be attributed to Roubifiac. The 
statue of Shakespeue, a commission from Oavid Garrick, and 
bequeathed ty -the actor to the English hation, h in tiia -Mtilh 
MnsOam, and shows the talent of the sculptor in a flattering .UgbL 
lt:is noteworthy.that nonmof'bfi.work is racorded in Enuioe. thp 
land of his birth and education. 

See Le Roy de Sainte-Croix, Vie et omrafes de L. F. Roubittae, 
icttlptetn'' 1 vtmnids, {d%-/7i5s) (Paris, t882). '(Ait extremely rare 
Work, 'of wmibh'a copyls in the National Art iibmry, 'Vietark.and 
Albert MuBriim, South .-Kensingtoa, Londpm) Allan Gunnjngbam, 
Tke l^fsi Piittttrt, Soflpt^s, ,ai^ 

ArchUieiif Wv.Si pp. Jt-dy (l^hdoo,' iSjo)—thetodntofWfoOTk- 
tlbii ’Otlatw miograpWeS. ^iton (Cook, Art ‘iH BiuitM (•" A 
S0ript0r's''Ufo4'ia-tlw 'Past Oentuiiyd^ufliniidom 08694; '-.Austin 
DaUmtitSieMagmiittilc/ vril,!i7,i®, m 

.■ovciin). jpuf' I'juiToiifi;';(i74gr»i!94 

<liai«in<i>fai tefior dt MoiUnHtiri^ .waaljbiim)-.dll Mgd lof 
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a salt-tax collectorship. Hir poem was entitled Les Mots; 
it appeared in 1779, was praised in MS., damned in print 
and restored to a just appreciation by the students of literature 
of the 19th century. It has the drawbacks of merely didactic- 
descriptive poetry on the great scale, but occasionally displays 
much grace and spirit. 'I'he malicious wit of Kivarol’s mol 
on the ill-success of the poem, “ C’est Ic plus beau naufrage du 
siicle,” is not intelligible unless it is said that one of the most 
elaborate pas.sages describes a shipwreck. Koucher was a 
disciple of Voltaire, and therefore a friend of the Revolution, 
but he remained moderate in his opinions. lie frequently 
presided over an anti-Jacobin club, and denounced the tyranny 
of the popular demagogues in supplements published with the 
Journal de Paris in 179*. He was arrested on the 4th of 
October 1795, and, accused of being the leader of a conspiracy 
among the prisoners at Saint Lazare, was sent to the guillotine 
on the same tumbril with his friend Andre Chenier on the 
»5th of July 1794. Roucher translated in 1790 Adam Smith’s 
Wedih of Nations. His letters from prison were edited by his 
son-in-law under the title of Consolations dr tna captivile (1797), 
and his death was made the subject of a tragedy in 1834 by 
his brother Claude Roucher-Derutte, a voluminous writer. 

Bee A. Guillois, Pendant to terreur, la poiie Roucher, 

(1B90), founded on the poet’s papers by one of his descendants. 

ROUif a dissipated debauchee. The word is French, and 
its original meaning was “ broken on the wheel.” Breaking 
on the wheel was a form of execution reserved in France, and 
some other countries, for crimes of peculiar atrocity. A roue, 
therefore, came by a natural process to be understood to mean 
a man morally worse than a pendard or gallows-bird, who 
only deserved hanging for common crimes. He was ^so a 
leader in wickedness, since the chief of a gang of brigands 
(for instance) would ^ broken on the wheel, while his obscure 
followers were merely hanged. Philip, duke of Orleans, who 
was regent of France from 1715 to 17*3, gave the term the sense 
of impious and callous debauchee, which it has borne since 
his time, by habitually applying it to the very bad male company 
who amused his privacy and his leisure. The locus classicus 
for the origin of this use of the epithet is in the Memoirs of 
Saint-Simon (vol. xii. pp. 441-46, ed. Ch6ruel and Regnier, 
Paris, 1873-86). 

RODELLS, GUILLAUME FRANfOIB (1703-1770), French 
chemist, was born in 1703 at Mathieu, near Caen. He started 
os an apothecary, but in 1742 he was appointed expiCTimental 
demonstrator of chemistry at the Jardm du Roi in Paris, 
where he was especially influential and popular as a teacher, 
numbering Lavoisier and J. L. Proust among his pupils. 
Many stories are told of the vivacity and enthusiasm with 
which he lectured, of the absent-mindedness which sometimes 
led him, forgetting that his pupils could not hear what he was 
saying, to continue his expknations while he was out of the 
classroom looking for some .piece of apparatus, and of the 
vigorous tirades, generally culminating in the epithet ” plagi- 
aire,” in which he used to indulge against men with whom 
he disagreed (Hofer, Hist, de la chimie, ii. 378). His most 
important achievement was to define “ salts ”—a term formerly 
used in the most loose and indeterminate way—as the com¬ 
pounds formed by the union of acids and bases, and further 
to distinguish between neutral, basic and acid salts. Other 
subjects on which he published papers were the inflammation 
of turpentine and other essential oils by nitric acid, and the 
metiio^ of embalmment practised by the Egjrptians. He 
died at Passy on the ^d of August 1770. He is known as 
Rouelle the elder, to distinguish him from Iw younger brother and 
assistant, Hiiaike Maein (1718-1779), who, on his resignation 
b 1768, succeeded him as demonstrator at the Jordin du Roi. 

ROUiCR, a city of Fiance, capital of the department of Seine- 
Infirieure and the ancient capital of the province of Normandy, 
on the Seme, 87 m. N.W. of Park by rail. P<^, (1906) 111402. 
The eld city lies on the north bank of the river m an amphi¬ 
theatre foimed by the hills which border the Seine valley. It 
is mnounded by boulevards. Outude the ellipse formed by 
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these lie the suburbs of Martainville, St Hilaire, Beauvoisine, 
Bouvreuil and Cauchoisc; 2i m. to the east is the industrial 
town of Dam6tal (pop. 6770), and in the level plain on the 
opposite bank of the Seine ' is the extensive manufacturing 
suburb of St Sever with the industrial towns of Sotteville 
(pop. 18,096) and Petit Quevilly (pop. 14,852) in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Finally in the centre of the river, north-ea.st 
of St Sever, is the He Lacroix, which also forms part of Rouen. 
Communication across the Seine is maintained by ferry and 
by three bridges, including a pont transbordeur, or moving plat¬ 
form, slung between two lofty columns and propelled by elec¬ 
tricity. Rouen possc.s.scs four railway stations. The central 
pomt of the old town is the Place de I’Hotel de Ville, occupied 
by the church of St Ouen, the hotel de ville and an eque.strian 
statue of Napoleon I., and traversed by the Rue de la R6publique 
which leads from it past the cathedral to the Place de la Re- 
publique and the Quai de Paris. Parallel to this street to the 
west arc the Rue Beauvoisine with its southern continuations, 
the Rue des Carmes and the Rue Grand-Pont, and the wide and 
handsome Rue Jeanne d’Arc terminating on the Quai de la 
Bourse. These thoroughfares, which are all within the boule¬ 
vard, are crossed at right angles by the Rue de la Grossc- 
Horloge and by the Rue "Phiers, running from the Place Cauchoisc 
on the west to the Place dc I’Hotcl de Ville, and passing on the 
left the Jardin Solferino and the museum. 

Ihe cathedral was built on the site of a previous cathedral 
which was destroyed by fire in 1200, and its construction lasted 
from the beginning of the 13th century, to which period belong 
the lateral doors of the west portal, to the beginning of the 
16th century, when the Tour de Beurre was completed. The 
spire surmounting the central tower, which is the highest in 
France (485 ft.), is modem. The western facade, with its 
profusion of niches, pinnacles and statues, belongs, as a whole, 
to the Flamboyant style. But the nortton tower, the Tour 
St Romain, is in the main of the 12th century, its upper stage 
(with its steep, pointed roof) having been added later. The 
southern tower, the Tour de Beurre, so named because funds 
for its building were given in return fur the permission to eat 
butter in Lent, is of a type essentially Norman, and consists 
of a square tower pierced by high mullioned windows and 
surmounted by a low, octagonal structure, with a balustrade 
and pinnacles. The juxtaposition of these two towers, so 
different in character, is the most striking feature of the main 
facade, which is notable besides for its width. The portals of 
the transept are each flanked by two towers and decorated 
with sculpture and statua^. That to the north, the Portail 
des Libraires, looks upon the Conr des Libraires, once the resort 
of the booksellers of Rouen. That to the south is known as 
the Portail de la Calende. The plan of the church comprises 
a nave with aisles and lateral chapels, a transept and a choir 
with ambulatory. The most remarkable part of the interior 
is the Lady Chapel (1302-20) behind the choir with the tombs 
(1518-25) of Cardinal Georges d’Amboise and his nephew, the 
statuary of which, including the kneeling statues of the two 
cardinals, is of the finest Renaissance workmanship. The chapel 
also contains the tomb (1536-44) of Louis de Br6z6, seneschal of 
Normandy. Behind the cathe^al is the archiepiscopal palace, 
a building of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

St Ouen, formerly the church of an abbey dating to the 
Roman period and reorganized by Archbishop St Ouen in the 
7th century, exceeds the cathedral in length as well as in purity 
of style. In spite of the juxtaposition of the second and third, 
the Radiant and Flamboyant types of Gothic architecture, 
the building, as a whole, presents a unity which even the modem 
fa^e has failed to mar. It was founded in 131S in place of 
a Romanesque church which previously occupi^ the site and 
of which the only relic is the chapel in the south transept. The 
choir sdone was constructed in the 14th century. The nave of 
the church belongs to the isth century, by the end of which 
the central tower with its octagonal lantern and four flanking 
turrets had been erected. The building of the western facade, 
wUi^ is flanked by two towers, was not undertaken till 1846. 
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The waits of the church are pierced by windows fitted with 
stained glass of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries and cover 
more space than is usual even in French Gothic churches. The 
Portail des Marmousets, the entrance to the south transept, 
hp a projecting porch, behind and above which rises a mag¬ 
nificat rose window. The north facade has no entrance. In 
the interior, now despoiled of many artistic treasures, there is 
an organ-case dating from 1630 and a railing of the i8th century 
surrounding the choir. 

The church of St Mactou, behind the cathedral, begun in 
1437 and finished early in the i6th century, is a rich example 
of the Flamboyant style, the characteristics of which are 
specially displayed in the decoration of the fafade and the 
tracery of the portal with its five arched openings. It is cele¬ 
brated for carving attributed to Jean Goujon which appears on 
the western doors and in other parts of the church, and has a 
handsome organ-loft reached by a graceful open staircase, 
and stained glass of the 15th and 16th centuries. The spire 
above the central tower is modern and was finished in 1869. 
Close by the church is the old parish cemetery called the Aitre 
do St Maclou; it is surrounded by wooden galleries of the 
Kenaissance period, supported on stone pillars on which are 
sculptures representing a dance of death. 

The church of St Vincent, near the Seine, is a building of the 
i6th century and contains the finest stained-glass windows 
in Rouen; those at the end of the nortji aisle, by Engrand and 
Jean le Prince, artists of Beauvais, are the most noted. The 
stained glass in the churches of St Patrice (i6th century) and 
St Godard (late 15th century) is inferior only to that of St 
Vincent. Among the less important ecclesiastical buildings 
of Rouen are the churches of St Gervais, St Remain, St Laurent, 
St Vivien, and the tower of St Andr6, a relic of an old church 
of the 15th and i6th centuries. 

The most important secular building in Rouen is the Palais de 
Justice, once the seat of the exchequer and, later, of the parle- 
ment of Normandy. It is in the late Gothic style and consists 
of a main building flanked by two wings. The left wing, known 
as the Salle des ftocureurs, was erects in 1493 *“*<5 remark¬ 
able for its lofty barrel-roof of timber. South of the Palais de 
Justice is the Porte de la Grosse Horloge, an arcade spanning 
the street and surmounted by a large clock of the 15th century 
with two dials. The Tour de la Grosse Horloge, which rises 
beside the arcade, was built in 1389. The tower known as 
the Tour de Jeanne d'Arc was the scene of h^ trial, and is 
ali that remains of the castle built by Philip Augustus early 
in the 13th century. The Porte Guillaume-Lion, opening on to 
the Qua; de Paris, is a handsome gateway built in 1749. 

There are numerous old houses in Rouen in the Gothic and 
Reniussance styles. The Hdtel de Bourgtberoulde, the most 
famous of them, is a stone mansion of the 15th century 
added to in the reign of Francis I., the facades of which are 
decorated with bas-rdiefs representing scenes from the meet¬ 
ing of the Field of the Qoth of Gold and dl^ories from the 
Triumphs of Petrm-ch. Arncmg moro modern buildings are 
the hdtel de ville of the 18th century, adjoining the north side 
of the church of St Ouen, the Bourse ^ting from tiie same 
period, and the Musde-Bibliothdque constructed in 1880 and 
containing rich collections of pictures and ceramics and a 
library with upwards of 133,000’volumes and many valuable 
M^. An important museum of antiquities and a museum 
of natural history are contained in tte old convent of the 
Vititation. A statue of the oomiposer F. A. Bolel^eu overlooks 
the (^lai de la Bourse, and one of Pierre .Corneille stands at 
the western extremity of the He Lacroix 7 both were natives 
of the town. At Bonsecoun, im a hill on the Seine s m. above 
Rouen, are tiw modem diurdi, which is a re sor t d plgrims, and 
the monumentito Joan of Are consisting of three wnali ReiUus* 
sance huOdings wiui a statue of the hetoue in the principal one. 

Rouen is the seat of aD,arcbbiahop, a prefect, a court of appeal 
and a court of Bisixee, and headquarters of the til. army enps. 
Its publie institntiona sOao 'include a tribunal d'hrst mstance, 
tnbuBsb of Gommane aad of usuitims oainiaiirM; -a conneir oi 
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trade-artutration, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank 
of France. Among its educational establishments ate preparatory 
schools of medicine and pharmacy, and of higher instruction in 
science and literature, lycecs and training-colleges for lioth sexes, 
ecclesiastical seminaries, and Khools of commerce and industry, of 
architecture, music and fine arts. All the more important nations 
have consulates in the city. Rouen is an important centre for trade 
in wines, spirits, grain and cattle. Grain, wine, coal, timber and 
petroleum are le^ng imports. Besides its manufactures it exports 
plaster, sugar and sand. The principal industries of Rouen and its 
district are the spinning and weaving of cotton, notably the manu¬ 
facture of rotunturtts (cotton fabric woven with dyed yarn), the 
printing and dyeing of the manufactured material and the spinning 
of flax, hemp and jute ; sliip-building and the snaking ofpraccs, 
shirts, bodices, boots, shoes and hats is also carried on. and there are 
distilleries, petroleum-refineries and manufactories of chemicals, 
soap, isiachinery, carding-combs and brushes. The port of Rouen 
comprises the marine docks below the Bcueidieu bridge, ami the 
river dock, the timber dock and the petroleum dock above it. There 
is also a repairing dock. The Seine is tidal beyond Rouen. The 
port is accessible for ships drawing toj to 2»J ft. of water, and its 
quays have a superficial area of uxiut 123 acres, it is served by 
the lines of the Orleans, ihe Western and the Northern railway 
companies, and tbes’.’, in addition to the wateiways connected with 
the Seine, make Rouen a convenient centre for the distribution of 
merchandise. 

Ratuma or Ratumacos, the Celtic name of Rouen, was modified 
by the Romans into Rotomapts, and by the writers of medievaL 
Latin into Rodomum, of which the present name is a corruption. 
Under Caesar and the early emperors the town was the capital 
of the Veliocasscs, a people of secondary rank, and it did not 
attain to any eminence till it was made the centre of Lugdun- 
ensis Secunda at the close of the 3rd century, and a little later 
the seat of an archbishop. Rouen owed much to its first bishops 
—from St Mello, the apostle of the region, who flourished 
about 260, to St Remigius, who died in 77a. The bishops built 
many churches and their tombs became in turn the origin of 
new sanctuaries. Under Louis Ic D^bonnaire and his successors, 
the Normans several times sacked the city, but after the treaty 
of St Clair-sur-Epfe in 912, Rouen berame the capital of 
Normandy and attained still greater prosperity. It was the 
principal residence of the dukes and was the scene in 949 of a 
victory gained by Duke Richard I. over Otto the Great, emperor 
of Germany, Louis d’Outremer, king of France, and Arnold, 
count of Flanders. In 1087 William the Conqueror, mortally 
wounded at Mantes, died at Rouen. The succeeding Norman 
kings of England tended to neglect Rouen in favour of Coen and 
afterwards of Poitiers, Le Mans and Angers ; but its monasteries, 
local trade and manufactures, and the communal organisation 
which the citizens exacted from their sovereigns during the 
course of the rath century mainttuned an importance which is 
indicated by the building of several fine churches, notably 
that of St Ouen. In 1203 Rouen was the scene of the murder 
of Arthur of Brittany at the hands of King John of England. 
Ostensibly to avenge the crime, Philip Augustus invaded 
Normandy and entered the capital unopposeAj^ The uhion of 
the province with the crown of France in to way hmdeNd 
the prosperity of- the city, for Philip confirmed Its communal 
privileges and built a new castle. A convention between the 
merchMts of Rouen and those of Paris relating to the naviga¬ 
tion of the Seine was followed by treaties with London, with 
the Hanseatic towns and with Flanders and Oiampagne. In 
1302 the sent of the exchequer or sovereign court, afterwards 
the parlement, of Normandy was definitely fixed at Rouen, 
which had previously shared its sessions with other towns. In 
1356 Diaries the Bad, king of Navarre, a favourite in the city, 
was arrested within its wails, an event which displeased the 
intabitants, who after the disaster ht Poitiers supported the 
cause of Btienne Marcel. Tlw reyiflt of the Harelle in 138s, 
catMed by tiie exactioiis IboHi of tlie of Diaries VT. sind 
of 'the hionks of St OUen, was followed by heavy punishment. 
In spile of this a stubborn resistance Was offered to Hehiy V; 
of England;iVbo, alter a hmg siqte, occupied the town in 1419^ 
The prosperity Rouen continued under the Englbh' damna¬ 
tion, and dm^ Ihi* period the greater part of the duiitb Of 
StOuen waa constructed. In 1431 Jean of Are was' tried’and 
bonft in>tlw’<%. Ftimi that year the French began a seriCS'Cif 
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attempts to rec^ture the town, but they wer« unsuccessful 
till 1449 when Somerset, the Enj^iish commander, was obliged 
to surrender the principal fortified places in Normandy. During 
the close of the isth century and the first half of the 16th, 
Rouen was the metropolis of art and . taste in France and was 
one of the first places to reflect the influence of the Renaissance. 
During the wars of religion the arts declined. In 1562 the town 
was sacked by the Protestants. This did. not, prevent the 
League from gaining so firm a footing there that Henry IV. 
besieged it unsuccessfully and only obtained entrance after 
his abjuration. The revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
lost Rouen mimy of its richest arid most industrious citj^fens in 
the Calvinistic emigration. The town suffpred less from the 
excesses of the P'rench Revolution than from the depredations 
of bandits who, under the Directory, mfe.sted the neighbourhood 
of the city and were riot suppressed till the Consulate. During 
the Franco-German War the city was occupied by the .invaders 
from December 1870 till July 1871, and had to submit to heavy 
requisitions. 


Sec A. Chiruel. Hiflvtre de. Routn ptndaHl ftpomu cornmnnale 
(Kouen, 184,1) ; Histoire de Rouen sous la domination anglaise au 
qmntiime stifle (Uouep, 1840) ; N. pCriaux, Histoire sommasre et 
chronologique de lu ville de Rouen (Rouen, 1874) ; C. Enlart, Rouen 
(Pari.s. l9oJ(). 


ROUE^QUE {Rulhettmsis pagm), pne of the old provinces 
of France, was originally inhabited by the Ruiheni. It. was 
bounded on the N. by Auvergne, on the S. and S.W. by Lan¬ 
guedoc, on the E. by G^vaudan and the Cevennes and on the W. 
by Quercy. It included (i) the county of Rodea, (3) Haute and 
Ilasse Marche ; and it was divided between the dioceses of 
Rodea and Vabres (province d’Alby after this province had 
been separated from tliat of Bourges in 1678). Administra¬ 
tively it..firmed first a dependent on Languedoc 

(capital Villefranche, in the jBassc Marche),, and later it was 
attached to the military governments of Guienne and Gascony. 
It was then part of the departments of Aveyrop and of Tam- 
et-Garonne. The county of Rodea, after havjng been in the 
possession of the houses, of. Toulouse and Carlat, fell in the 14th 
■ century into that of Armagnac. Jean 11. of lArmagnae having 
served Charles V. faitlifufiy .Spring his wars lyith England, 
received from him, in 1374, wliat .were called the four “ehatel- 
Units ” with the “ Commun de la paix,” a tax which had been 
established there to organiae resistance against foreigners. 
Jean V. of ArpiagnM was deprived of the county for crime and 
treason against Louis, XI., in 1469, but aftervyards it was given 
back to Chafles of; Armagnac,. jvho died \)«ithput legitimate 
issue m 1496. Its possession was then disputed between King 
Francis I. mid the duke of Alcn^on, who at last compromised 
(15*9)1 the king ceded tlie county to bis . sister Marguerite 
d’Aimoulfime, who took it as dowry tet to the duke of Afencon, 
and then to her second husband Ilenci d’Albrst, king of Nayarre. 
The county , afterwipid.s passed to Jeiinne d’Albrct, then tp Henri 
IV., apd was joined to Ae crown lands in 1390.,, , < 

ROUGE (“ red," from Lat. ruieKs), a,French name iqiplisd to 
various colouring substances of a brilliant carmine tint, especi¬ 
ally when used as cosmetics. The best of these preparations 
gre such l^ have, for their basis carthamine,; ^taimsfl irom 
the taSitmo! X^^artiMmus 'Th^, Chinese .prepare 

a rouge, said to be;Jroin safflower, which* spread: on tj^-catfis 
on which it is sold, has,.a brilliain^tmitaUitl.gteen lustre,,but 
whpn moistened pnd applied to the skin assumes ip doUcKte 
carmine tint. Jetyt^ler's rouge for pplishittg plate, is a fi^ ted 
iron oxide prfpared by egteination from ferrous Milphate fp^en 
vitriol), M ... 

authw,j*fns bom.4m,.fi>p.*<^ ,at iLoos-lorSaimier 

{^*a)y liHe entered the armyiM. an,engineer,.smd attained 
the rspik ,of certain, .He was one of those authors whom a 
siagVt work has made . The song which' , has inuaar- 

the ,A(«rs«af«>«,..waa,,i9ompfl**d at.'Straeebwg, 
wt^R0Ugttde l4sI».waS9Wteiged.ia,Apri^U93, ..Ha.iwtot* 
words and: dmisk in a fit .ofipatrii^ic exotemat aftw.a 


public dinner. The piece was at-first called Chtmt dt iutrrf 
de I’armie iu Rkin,And only receiver! its name of MarseiHaift 
from its adoption by the Provenjal volunteers whom Barharoux 
introduced into Paris, and who were prominent in the storming 
of the Tuileries, The author was a moderate republican, and 
was cashiered and thrown-into-prison; but the counter-revolu¬ 
tion set him at liberty. He died at Choisy-le-Roi (Seine et 
Oise) on the 36th of June 1836. The stirring melody of ithe 
Marseillaise and its ingenious adaptation to the words serve to 
disguise the alternate poverty and bombast of the words them¬ 
selves. Rouget dc.Lisle wrote a few other songs of the same 
kind, and in 1835 he published Chants franpais, m which.he set 
to music fifty songs by various authors. His Essais en vers 
et en prase (1797) contains the Marseillaise, a prose tale of 
the sentimental kind called Adelaide et Manvilie, and some 
occasional poems. . 

■ ROUGH CAST (the. French equivalent is crepis), in architec¬ 
ture, the exterior coating originally given to the walls of common 
dwellings and outbuildings, but now frequently employed for 
decorative effect on country houses, especially those built in 
hidf timber. It is a composition of smalLgravel and sand, 
mixed with strong, lime mortar, and is thrown on the walk 
already covered with two ordinary coats of plaster. Variety 
can be obtained on the surface of the wall by small pebbles 
of different colours, and in the Tudor period fragments of glass 
were sometimes embedded. The central tower of St Alban’s 
cathedral, built with Roman tiles from Venilam, was covered 
with rough cast believed to be coeval with the building. The 
rough cast was removed about 1870. 

RODHE», SUG^E (1814-1884), French statesman,- was 
born at Riom (Puy de Dome) on the 30th of November 1814. 
He practised law in his native place: after taking his degree 
in Paris in 1835, and in 1846 sought election by his fellow- 
citiaens ,to the Chamber of Deputies as an c^ciol candidate 
of the Guizot ministry. It was only after the revolution of 
1848, however, that he became deputy for the department 
of Puy de Dome,. Rerclected to the Legislative 'Chamber in 
1849 he succeeded Odilon Barrot os minister of justice, with 
the additimial office of keeper of the seals, which he retained 
with abort intervals until January 18534 From the tribune 
of the Chamber he describe the revolution, of Februarv a.s a 
“catMtrophe,” and he supported reactionary legislation, notably 
the bill (May 31,1850) for the limitation of the suffrage. After 
the eoup hat of December .4,1851, he was entrusted with the 
redacrion of the new constitution, and on his resignation of 
office in January became vice-president Of the Council of State. 
After the formal establishment of the Hrapire, Napoleon III. 
rewarded him by a pant of £40,000 and the estate of Cirey. 
In 185-5 he beeamcmiaister of agriculture, commerce and public 
works, and in 1856 senator. Kfc secured for France an excellent 
system of railways without making them a state mimopoly, 
and he conducted the-complicated.negotiations for the'treaty 
of commerce with England whidi .was concluded in januaiy 
i860, and subsequently arranged siinilar treaties with Belgium 
and Italy. In i863>hc became minister pesident of tfaeCouncil 
of State, and on the death iff A. A. M. Billault minister of state 
and chief spokesman of the emperor before-tb8 Corps LAgislatif. 
Although the govemmoit had a great majority in theGfaiunber, 
the oppoattion Counted the rwtoubtabie names of Thiers, 
Berryer and Jules Fav»,.Mid> government measures'liwre-Only 
passtd by frpUeiit rmort to ntfajs'closure. XouHer bad to 
defend .-Napoleonk foreign <ads«ntores as wall 'as -thef free- 
trade treaties and tbe extravagnicba of Baron Haussmafiri fdt 
which he was directly. Tesponsible.:j'l Alteram attempted defence 
of tlm .foreign phey wIUcH had fudMttlto Oggrandieetfimt 6 f 
Prussiawt toe expense of Austria, Tbitfottdd lim fotiheCbBmber 
tbatithemwere‘f.faoai»)i«>bl)iiidenAcitfapliim<totmalte:'i' He 
oppoked toe abortive i-libeMl' eoneeMiows of Janiiary 1867, 
announced in a personal letter from Napoleon IIL to himself, 
tad rtrigried with thif rest 6f,to8'<»bij!(h,dpty to'r^^ office 

became inevitebki:JLoufaet) tite j** tice^empei wi r/^ ruigaed 
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to make way alter six montht' htervti far ^knile'OlUvter. He 
gtiU fought for reaction in his new office of president of the 
Smate. After the fall of the Empire he fled to England j but 
returned to France a year later to work for the fortunes of the 
prince imperial- After serious disturbances he was elected 
member for Ajaccio on the nth Of February 187*, his electimt 
being characterized by the prefect of Corsica as a regular con¬ 
spiracy in favour of the Empire. In the Chamber, where he 
subsequently, represented Riom, he formed the group of the 
Appel au Peupte. His first speech in the House was the occa¬ 
sion (May m, 187a) of violent attacks by Audiffret-I^uier 
and Gambetta. The death of the prince imperial in 1879 put 
au end to the serious chances of die Bonapartists, although 
Rouher sought to secure the recognition of Prince Napoleon, 
son of the ex-king Jerome, as heir to the imperial honours. 
Rouher lost his reason after a stroke of paralysis in 1883, and 
died: on the yd of February 1884. 

For an estimate of Rouher, see marquis do Castellane, Les Hommis 
d'itat fratifois <<« «*'. tiieh (1888), and generally the literature 
dealing with the Second Empire. 

ROULERS (Flemish Soesdoere), a town of Belgium, in the 
province of West Flanders, 13 m. N.W. of Courtrai. Pop. 
(1904) 34,548. It is one of the oldest communes in Belgium, 
and was famous for its weavers in the nth and nth centuries. 
Its prosperity depends on the cultivation of flax and the manu¬ 
facture of linen. The church of St Michael is rorafffkaMe for 
its lofty tower. Baldwin VIII., count of Flanders, died here in 
iiao, and in 1794 the French under Pichegru defeated the 
Austrians under Qerfayt. 

RODLETTS, inmathematics, the locus of a point carried on a 
curve udiich rolls on another (fixed) curve. The name appears 
to have been used by Pascal to denote the cycloid (?.o.), whidh 
is the simplest roulette, being traced by a point on the cireum- 
ferenoe of a'drde rolling on a straight line. The trochoids and 
epicycloids (?.o.) are also simple roulettes, the latter being 
traced by pwnts on a cirde sriuch rolls on another circle. 

See W. H, Besant, Roulttles »ttd GlissiUes. 

ROULBTTBi a gambling game, of French origin. It is one 
trf the two'games played in the gambling-rooms at Monte Cirio, 
and 'the description here given, and' the maximum and minimum 
stakes mdrttioned, are to be understood aS applying to the game 
as it is 'there Conducted. It is solely a gkme of chance, though 
so-called “ ssrstems ” are innumerable, and some of them for 
a short perk)d''o{ten appear to give 'the jflayer on ^vantage. 
Therr is no possible system, however, which will assure success 
in the long-run, and it is herein that the ingenuity of the game 
consisik.' Every systematic method of play must depend upon 
mcreaSed stakes to retrieve past' losses; and though a player 
with-’an unlimited capital might be practically certain to' 
achieve his end in the course of time, the cirdimstknce that 
there is always a maximum renders the banJc'inyini^le. The 
roulette tatfle, covered With a green doth, ki m^ upof ^- 
dsely comspbnding hidves with a drctfliUr sp^ 'let into the' 
middle holding the whed, on either side of Which the dotit is 
divided into'Spaees marked p«if, manjto, impi#, and the 

Mack aM red diainonds. 
The wlied ' is divided 
into thirty-fevdi compart-' 
mentSyOdptired aifeeriiately 
black arid rtS, mimbmid 
from one U thu^-six, 
the ddrtjNCyfinth; 'Mif^ 
betoi JPbiV mdieates even 
tmprnr'odd num-' 
' 'bMsj MNMMia indttdes idm 
fiiinffiidd mai i 'tw'' 18; 
'piriM, frbm'S9^>j6i.' TfiO 
'iWtbiMk > df'iMStiikittg am 
hmufflerable. The' mhw' 
u '(liis w uiii fi Bj 1 : !■ grany iialnt is 'five francs, 

whM> in'* the'’fdiw- 

fivmlnne JpiRWi rind iwk m'knudltf 



pair, impair, manque and passe are even diaaees ; i.r. u 
stake put upon any of them is paid in corresponding coin 
should the player win, the exertion being when the litde 
which is sj^n round the wheel falls into aero, in sriuch 
ca* dje even taoney chances are put “ in prison that is 
to say, laid aside until another spin, sriien if the bank wins they 
are lost, if the player wins he is allowed to retrieve his money. 
The maximum in the case, of these chances is fiooo francs. 
Any one who desires to play en plein puts his stake' on one of trie 
thirty-seven numbers. If the ball falls into the corresponding 
number ion the' wheel, the. stake is paid thirty-five times; and 
as there are thirty-seven numbers on the board, with the advan¬ 
tage already described of imprisoning the even-money diances 
when zero comes up, it will ^ seen that there is a Steady per¬ 
centage in favour of the tables and consequently against the 
player. Thi-s percentage is of course ^atly inena^ when, 
as » often the case, a second zero, called d<nMt-airo, it used. 
In some gambling-houses there is even a third one, called 
Eagle Bird. The maximum stake allowed eu pUin is 180 
francs. The next most daring selection is d ckeutU, whan the 
stake is ^aoed on the tine separating any two numbers, and if 
either of them wins riie player is paid seventeen times, the 
hipest stake permissible being 360 francs. Transvtrsale pfeina 
covers any three numbers in a une, the coin or note being placed 
on the line dividing any one of the numbers from the ne^hbour- 
ing even-money chance, as, for instance, between 4 and passe, or 
6 and manque. A iransvirsale simple covers six numbers, as, 
for example, where the line between 4 and 7 joins passe, or 
between 6 and q joins manque ; and if any one of these numbers 
wins, five times the value of the stake is paid, the maximum 
liere being laoo francs. En carri includes four numbers, the 
coin being placed, for instance, on the cross between i, a, 4, 5, 
or a8, 39, 3J, 38; eight times the value of the stake is 
paid, and the .maximum .is 760 francs. The dozens and the 
columns are also indicated on the board, the first dozen of 
course including i to la. In each of the columns are twelve 
numbers in different order. ^ A stoke placed im either a doMn 
or a column is paid twice its value, the maximum here being 
3000 francs. A stake constantly played is c^d ,toe quatre 
premiers, which includes aero, i, a and 3, the stake being placed 
on the line where zero and i join passe, or where aero and 3 join 
nUinque. If any one of these four numbers, including zero, wins, 
the stake is paid eight times; and four times eight being thirty- 
two, there is a greater advantage to the table than when it loses 
eri pUin or on certain other chances. Zero cp also be pbyed 
in combination with any one or two of its neighl^rs; if with 
one of them the stake is paid seventeen times,, if with two of 
them rieven times. A oroupier sits on either side,Of tjhe wheel; 
there is also one at eadi end of the tabtej theirbusinBas being 
to kssist the (ilayers in staking.and recovfering'theit whminM. 
Rgl yin d each of the former Jiair On official on a h^ chair* super¬ 
vises the table. The croupier whose duty itls to ^ip the w^d; 
*kfts'for ?! time tfll stakes have been made, and then. Exclaiming^! 
"Mdridlr^i '^'tei '^ sets the cylinder in' motion,' 
throwing the ball ,in dirett&h contrary to that in'Whi^ the 
wheel'revnlvtt. Wicn it ■« seen that dw haB wlH soon.{«l at- 
rest 1 ft one of the compartments Of trie cylinder the croupier 
(riy&the rioticei Rkh ije va 'idus,” after which fto stakes can 
be pl4eea.,"'Wh*m the MHWly^rats ift thd 'bompdrttneirt., 
tile croupier announces thi nuthper aqd the eveh-mpniy 
Charices that win, as for irtitaiioo rmsqe, impair smd manquq. 
He arid his feUowi then gatHer fa with a ridee aU the inoney 
that has been lost,,afterthe wfajlfags aite paid and 
the game proceed^ l At ihe,.Ji^nmg;, p( play ewh tabte^is 
siieWied w&i a^eitafaJaigewuin- .Wjen w* t^ 

and'» forded itft -seEd iPt (priotliar, sttHfly;; !.»'(Wii|h «e 

'R0l8»<OiEk. rehwditf, theiFrjs thysputce ah» f 

Huj SweAolPanw 
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watch under an ofhrer whicli patrols the sentries in a fortress, 
fortified town, camp or other military station, and hence of the 
beat or customary course of a policeman, a postman, or a 
tradesman, and of the full course at such a game as golf. Simi¬ 
larly there were old dances called “ rounds,” in which the 
dancers stood in a circle or ring. They were popular in the 
i6th and ryth centuric.s. l^ter the name was also applied to 
country dances where the dancers stood in two lines. For 
the ‘‘ round ” in music see Canon. A complaint or remon¬ 
strance signed by a number of persons is commonly known as 
a “ round robin ” ; properly such a document should have the 
signatures arranged in a circle, the idea being that thus the 
order in which the complainants signed should be unknown. 
In the i6th century “ round robin ” was a name of mockery 
given to the Eucharist. 

ROUNDERS, an English ball game, probably dating from 
the i8th century, but not attaining to any popularity before 
1800. It was the immediate ancestor of Baseball (9.P.). Up to 
the year 1889 no special code of rules existed, but the game was 
played on the green, the field being marked out in a regular 
pentagon by five bases about 15 or io yds. apart, called respect¬ 
ively home-base (at which the striker stood), 1 st base., and base, 
3rd base, and ifih base. The feeder, or bowler, stood in the 
middle of the pentagon and tossed the ball, which was softer 
than a cricket ball, to the striker, who with a round club, often 
a cricket stump, endeavoured to hit it as far out of the reach of 
the fielders os possible, a run being scored when the striker 
made the circuit of the bases without being put out. Almost 
any number of players could form a side, and the batsman 
would be retired when a batted ball was caught on the fly or 
first bounce, or when he was struck by having the ball thrown 
at him while running between bases. Rounders in its primitive 
form was more of a romp than a regular game, but it experienced 
a revival in Scotland and the north of England about the year 
1889, when two governing bodies were formed, the National 
Rounders Association of Liverpool and Vicinity and the Scot¬ 
tish Rounders Association. These, with the later Gloucester 
Rounders Association, drew up the rules now rreognized. 

A hard ball similar in that used in baseball was adopted, and the 
rule by which a runner could be put out by liitting him with a 
thrown ball abandoned. The bat must not exceed 34 in. in diameter 
nor 35 in. in length. The game is similar to baselwl, but there arc 
sevenU important differences, the most radical beigg that the ball 
may be hit in any direction, as at cricket. The briginal pentagon 
has been disearded in favour of an elongated diamond, the home- 
base being at one end and ist, and and 3rd bases at the other 
points, wiiile the 4th base is situated on the line of 3rd base towards 
iiume and 1 7 yds. from tlie former, the sides of the diamond being 
aa yds. in length. The bowler stands in a space marked off in the 
centre of the diamond and tosses the ball to the batsman, who must 
hit at every “ good " ball, t'.e. one that is straight over the home- 
base and between head and knee. Two bad balls score one for the 
batsman, if the latter hits the ball he must run to ist base and 
then and, and so on round to home again, resting at any base; but 
he may be put out if the battorl ball be caught on tiie flv or first 
bounce or the backstop (wicket-keeper in cricket) catch a ball 
struck at but not hit. or the batsman be touched with a ball while 
running between basis. Ten players constitute a side and three 
innings a piece ate played, every player batting once in each innings. 
I^cnbase made counts one. The tmekstop is placed directly behind 
the tetsman, and behind the backstop are placed ist cover (right), 
hngstap (middle), and cover.(left). The ist. end and jrd basemen 
are stationed at the bc^s, while behind them in the ffela arc placed 
the tnd cover (right), centre cover and 3rd cover (left). The bases are 
designated by light wooden posts. An umpire jnresides over the 
game. A variation of rottnaem is FttUball, invented ig 1888. a 
combination of rounders and cricket, a wicket being placed in front 
of the btwkstop, and the four bases arranged in a circle 23 yds. 
distant from each other. The bat and ball are similar to those 
used in baseball. Another variation is called Basehall Rounders. 
which was invented in 1889 and is piaicticaKy the same as baseball. 

ROUNDHSAD, a term applied to the adherent of the parlia¬ 
mentary party in England during the great Civil War. Some 
of the Puritans, but by no meaas all, wore the hair closely 
erop^ round the head, and there was thus an obvious contrast 
between them and the men of fashion with their long ringlets. 
“ Roundhead " appears to have been first used os a term of 
derision towards the end oJ ifSgi irtwn the debates in parlia¬ 


ment on the Bishops Exclusion Bill were causing riots at West¬ 
minster. One authority says of the crowd which gathered 
there: “ They had • the hair of their heads very few of them 
longer than their cars, whereupon it came to pass that those 
who usually with their cries attended at Westminster were 
by a nickname ailled Roundheads.” John Rushworth {His¬ 
torical Collections) is more precise. According to him the 
word was first used on the 27th of December 1641 by a dis¬ 
banded officer named David Hide, who during a riot is reported 
to have drawn his sword and said he would “ cut the throat 
of those round-headed dogs that bawled against bishops.” 
Clarendon {History of the Rebellion, iv. 121) remarks on the 
matter: “and from those contestations the two terms of 
* Roundhead ’ and ■ * Cavalier * grew to be received in dis¬ 
course, . . . they who were looked upon as servants to the 
king being then called ‘ Cavaliers,’ and the other of the rabble 
contemned and despised under the name of ‘ Roundheads.’ ” 
Baxter ascribes the origin of the term to a remark made bv 
Queen Henrietta Maria at the trial of Strafford; referring to 
Pym, she asked who the roundheoded man was. The name 
remained in use until after the revolution of 1688. 

Roundhead was also used during the Civil War as the name of a 
weapon. This is described as having " an Iiead about a quarter of 
a yard long, a static of two yards long pul into their head, twelve 
iron pikes round about, and one in the end to stop with." 

ROUNDSMAN SYSTEM (sometimes termed the billet, or 
ticket, or item system), in the English poor law, a plan by 
which the parish paid the occupiers of property to employ 
the applicants for relief at a rate of wages fixed by the parish. 
It depended not on the services, but on the wants of the 
applicants, the employer being repaid out of the poor rate 
all that he advanced in wages beyond a certain sum. Accord¬ 
ing to this plan the parish in general made some agreement 
with a farmer to sell to him the labour of one or more paupers 
at a certain price, paying to the pauper out of the parish funds 
the difference between that price and the allowance which 
the scale, according to the price of bread and the number of 
his family, awarded to him. It received the local name of 
billet or ticket system from the ticket signed by the overseer 
which the pauper in general carried to the farmer as a warrant 
for his being employed, and afterwards took back to the ovrir- 
secr, signed by the farmer, as a proof that he had fulfilled 
the conditions of relief. In, other cases the parish contracted 
I with a person to have some work performed for him by the 
paupers at a given price, .the parish paying the paupers. In 
many places the roundsman system was carried out by means 
of an auction, all the unemployed men being put up to sale 
periodically, sometimes montlily or weekly, at prices varying 
according to the time of year, the old and infmn selling for 
less than the able-bodied. The roundsman system disappeared 
on the reform of the poor law in 1834. 

ROUND TA^ THE, in the Arthurian Romance {g.v.), the 
table round which, in order to avoid quarrels as to precedence. 
King Arthur’s knights are seated, and so applied collectively 
to the knights themselves as the title of a mythical order of 
chivalry. The origin of the Round Table is obscure. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth makes no mention of it, and the earliest record 
is that of Wace, much expanded by his translator, Layamon, 
who gives a picturesque detailed descrbtion of the .fight, for 
precedence which took place at Arthurs board on a certain 
Yuletide day, and the slaughter which ensued. For tills 
slaughter Arthur took summary vengeance, slaying oU the 
kinsfolk of the man who started the fight, and cutting off the 
noses of his womeorfolk. For the future avoidance of any 
such scenes a cunning wwlonon of CdrowoU offered to malw 
a table which should seat 1600 knjg^ts.and more, affd at whicli 
all should be equal. Arthur accepted this offer, aiid ^e result 
was the Round Table, p<^ and harmony. Wace does not 
mention the number of knights. 

These versions of the pseudo-chronicles (KocticaQy ascribe 
the foundation to < the romances, however, differ. 

In these eitiier Merlin mtidB the talde for Utiter Pendragon) 
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or it had belonged to Leodegrance, king of Cornwall and father 
of Guenevere, and was given to Arthur on his marriage with 
that princess. When the founding of the Round Table is 
ascribed to Merlin it is generally in close connexion with the 
Grail legend, forming the last of a series of three, found^ in 
honour of the Trinity—the first being the table of the Last 
Supper, the second that of the Grail, established by Joseph 
of Arimathea. The number of knights whom the table will 
seat varies; it might seat twelve or fifty or a hundred and 
fifty; nowhere, save in Layamon, do we find a practically un¬ 
limited power of accommodation. It is also to be noted that 
whereas, in the pseudo-chronicles, it is the common table of 
Arthur’s court, designed in the interests of peace and unity, 
in the romances it is a sign of superiority, only the best and 
most valiant knights being adjudged worthy of a seat at the 
Round Table. In fact, it has become the equivalent of an 
order of knighthood, the members of which form a brotherhood 
bound by oath to succour each other at need and to refrain 
from fighting among themselves. The membership is not 
restrict^ to the knights of Arthur’s immediate court and 
household, knights who are, in all essentials outsiders, appearing 
but as passing guests at Arthur’s board, such as, e.g., Perceval 
and Tristan, may be elected knights of the Round Table, In 
two romances, the prose Tristan and the Panival, the place 
of the Round Table proper is taken, on a journey, by a 
silken cloth laid on the ground, round which the knights arc 
seated. In the versions more closely connected with the Grail 
story the name of the chosen knight appears on his scat, and' 
there is one vacant place, the Siege perilous, eventually to be 
filled by the Grail winner. 

It is obvious that the tradition has passed through several 
stages, and has varied in the process. The original source is 
not easy to determine. Dr Lewis Mott has pointed out that 
“ Round Tables ” exist in many parts of Great Britain, the 
name being often associated with circular trenches, or rings 
of stones, which were demonstrably employed in connexion 
with the agricultural festivals held at Pentecost, Midsummer 
and Michaelmas. However this may be, and it seems probable 
that Dr Mott is right in his identification, the pseudo-chroniclers : 
and romance writers certainly had in their minds a genuine 
table, although, probably, one of magical properties. Thus ; 
Layamon’s table can seat an indefinite number, and yet it can 
be carried by Arthur when he rides abroad. On closely ex- 
iunining Layamon’s version it seems probable that he had in 
his mind not merely a circular, but a turning t!d)le; he gives 
it as ground for the quarrel that all the knights wished to sit 
within; at the table the Cornish workman will make none : 
shall be left without, but they shall sit “ without and within, 
man against man.” It is difficult to explain this phrasing in 
any other hypothesis than that Layamon pictured to himself 
Arthur’s hall as open on one side, and that, on a great feast-day, 
owing to the number of guests, the table extended beyond tte 
covering afforded by the roof. As the feast took place “ on 
mid-winter’s day ” the annoyance of those who were without 
would be mteiligible. To obviate this the conning workman 
devised a circuit Uffile, turning on a pivot, with seats affixed, 
at which the guests sat the one half in turn within, the other 
without, the hall “ man against man.” This would make the 
Round Table analogous to the turning castles which we fre¬ 
quently meet with in romances; and while exfdaining the 
peculiarities of Layamon’s text, would mske it additiouily 
probable that he was d^ing with on earlia* tradition of f<^- 
iore character, a tradition which was probably also familiar 
to Wace, whim version, though much more condensed than 
Layaoton!s, is yet in rabstantial harmony with this latter. 
'i:hH» too, is certain; the fight for. precedence at Arthur's 
board may be paralleled by accounts,, of. precmly similar 
quar^ h> endy Irish litemture, the faiths tale id FUi 
Bricreni or Brieriu’s Feast of the Uitonian cycle. 

Recent grail researches have made it most probable that 
that mysterious talisman was originally the vessm of the ritual 
feast held in honour of a deity of v<||etation—Adohis, dr 
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another; if the Round Table also, os Dr Mott suggests, derives 
from a similar source, we have a link between these two not¬ 
able features of Arthurian tradition, and an additional piece of 
evidence in support of the view that behind the Arthur of 
romance there lie not only memories of an historic British 
chieftain, but distinct traces of a mythological and beneficent 
hero. Incidentally also it would seem that those versions 
which connect the table more closely with Arthur are the more 
correct. 

See Wace, Le Roman de Brut, ed. Leroux de Lincy (1836-38), 
vol. ii. 7 ^- 70 : Layamon, Brut, ed. Madden, vol. ii. p. 332 ; A. C. L. 
Brown, The Round Tahte before Wace (Boston, 1900); Lewis F. 
Mott, the Hound Table (Boston, 1903). (J, L. W.) 

ROUND TOWERS. A peculiar class of round tower exists 
throughout Ireland; about one hundred and twenty examples 
once existed ; most of these are ruined, but eighteen or twenty 
arc almost perfect. These towers were built either near or 
adjoining a church; they are of various dates, from perhaps 
the 8th to the 13th century ; though varying in size and detail, 
they have many characteristics common to all. They are 
built with walls slightly battering inwards, so that the tower 
tapers towards the top. The lower part is fenmed of sqjid 
masonry, the one doorway being raised from 6 to so ft. above 
the ground, and so only accessible by means of a ladder. The 
towers within are divided into sevend storeys by two or more 
floors, usually of wood, but ip some cases, as at Keneith, of 
stone slightly arched. The access from floor to floor was by 
ladders. The windows, which are always high up, are single 
lights, mostly arched or with a flat stone lintel. In some 
of the oldest towers they have triangular tops, formed by two 
stones leaning together. One peculiarity of the door and 
window openings in the Irish round towers is that the jambs 
are frequently set sloping, so that the opening grows narrower 
towards the top, as in the temples of ancient Egypt. The 
later examples of these towers, dating from the nth and {3th 
centuries, arc often decorated with chevron, billet and other 
Norman enrichments round the jambs and archa. The roof 
is of stone, usually conical in shapie, and some' of the later 
towers are crowned by a circle of battlements. The height of 
the round towers varies from about 60 to 13a ft.; that at 
Kilcullen was the highest. The masonryi differs according 
to its date,—the oldest examples being built of almost uncut 
rubble work, and the later ones of neatly jointed ashlar. 

Much has been ivrittcn as to the use of these towers, and the 
most conflicting theories as to their origin have been propounded. 
It is fairly certain, however, that they were constructed by Christian 
builders, both from the fact that they always are or once were near 
a church, and also because crosses and other Christian emblems fre¬ 
quently occur among the sculptured decorations of their doors and 
windows. Their onginal purpose was probably for places of 
refuge, for which the solid base and the door high above the ground 
seem specially adapted. They may also have been watch-towers, 
and in later times often contained bells. Their circnlar form was 
probably for the sake of strength, angles which could be attacked 
by a battering ram being thus avoided, and also becaase no quoins 
or dressed stones were needed, except for the openings—an important 
point at a time when tools for working. stone were scarce and 
imperfect. Both these reasons may also account for the Mormmt 
round towers which are so common at the west end of dhorches in 
Norfolk, SnfioUc and Essex, though tiiese have Mttis resemblance 
to those of Ireland except in the use of a circular plan. One example 
exactly like those of Ireland exists in tiie Isle of llio, within the 
precincts of Peel Castle adjacent to the cathedral St timnan; 
it u-as probably the work of Irish bnildors. Tbere ace Mso three 
in Scotland, vis. at Egilshay in Orkney, and at Absnuthy sad 
Brechin, 

Round towers wider and lower in proportion Uian those 
bf Ireland appear to have bben built inany prehistoi^ 
races in different parts of Eurem. The towers of class 
in Scotland are caned “ brodis ”; they aVen^ about « ft 
high and ^ ft. in mtenud dkun^. their tn^, wharn’ote 
usually about 13 ft. tbkflc at the bottom, are biiilt hfdlo#, 
of rubble masonry, with series of passages one oyer the other 
running all round the tower. As in the Irish towers, the 
entrance is placed at some distance from the grdund'; and the 
whole structure is designed as a stronghold. The brodis 
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appwr to have been the work of a pre-Christian Celtic race. | 
Many ohjecU in bronze and iron and fragments of hand-made 
pottery have been found in and near these towers, all bearing 
witnesaof a very early date. (See Anderson, ScoUemd in Pagan 
Timtt, 1883, and ScoUaiui in Early Christian Times, 1881.) 
The rmaghi of Sardinia are described in the article on that 
island. During the 6th century church towers at and near 
Ravenna were usually built round in plan, and not unlike 
those of Ireland in their proportions. The finest existing 
('.xampic is that which stands by the church of S. Aprallinare 
in Classe, the old port of the city of Ravenna (see Basilica, 
fig. 8). It is of brick, divided into nine storeys, with single¬ 
light windows below, three-light windows in the upper storeys, 
and two-lights in the intermediate ones. The most magnificent 
example of a round tower is the well-known leaning tower of 
Pisa, begun in the year 1174. It is richly decorated with 
tiers of open marble arcades, supported on free columns. The 
circular plan was much used by Moslem races for their minarets. 
'Hie finest of these is the 13th-century minar of Kutb at 
■Old Delhi, built of limestone with bands of marble. It is 
richly fluted on plan, and when complete was at least 250 ft. 
high. 

The beat account of the Irish round towers is that given by Petrie 
in \aa EccieatMical ArcHitetfare of Inland (Dublin, 1845). See also 
Keane, Towers and Temples of AnctenI Ireland (Dublin, 1850); 
Jlrosh, Ecdedttsttsttl Architecture of Ireland (Dublin, 1875) i and 
Stokes, Early Architecture in Ireland (Dublin, 1878), (J. H. M.) 

RODS, FRAHCK (1579-1659), English Puritan, was born at 
Dittisham in Devon in 1579, and educated at Oxford (Broad- 
gates Hall, afterwards Pembroke College) and at Leiden, 
graduating at the former in January 1596^7, and at the lattCT 
thirteen months afterwards. For some years he lived in 
seclusion in Cornwall and occupied himself with theological 
studies, producing among other bodies The Arte of Happines 
<1619) and Testis Veritatis, a reply to Richard Montagu’s 
Appello Caesarem. He entered parliament in 1625 as member 
,for Truro, and continued to represent that or some neighbour¬ 
ing west country constituency in such parliaments as were 
summoned till his death. He obtained many offices under j 
the Commonwealth, among them that of provost of Eton 
College. At first a Presbyterian, he afterwards joined the 
Independents. In 1657 he was made a lord of parliament. 
He died at Acton in January 1658-59. The subjective cast 
of his piety is reflected in his Mystical Marriage . . . betweene 
a SenU and her Saviour (1635), but he is best known by his 
metrical version 'of the Psalms (1643), which was approved by 
the Westminster Assembly and (in a revised form) is still used 
in the Srottish Presbyterian churches. 

RODS, HENRY JOHN (1795-1877), British admiral and 
sportsman, was bom on the 23rd of January 1795, the second 
son of th* fst ckrl of Stradbroke. He was educated at West¬ 
minster Scl*^, and entered the British navy in 1808, serving 
as a midMiinman in ;tho.cxp6dition to Flushing. He was after¬ 
wards appwnted to the “ Bacchante," and received a medal 
for bravery In various actions and exp^itions. In 1823 he 
was made captain, and served in the Indian and Mew Holland 
stttions from 1823 to 1829. In 1834 he was appointed to 
the command of the “ Pique,” a 3^n frigate, which ran 
ashore on . the coast of Labrador and was much damaged. 

howeyer, brought her across the Atlantic with a sprung 
foremast and without keel, forefoot w rudder, and though 
the ship was making 23 ins. of water an hour, Rous, always 
fond of sport, retired from the i«yy, and became in 1838 a 
steward of the Jo^y. ;Qub, a position which he' held almost 
uninterrupte^y to. his death. In 1855 ^ appointed 
public bandicopper. Be mana^ the duke of Bedford’s 
subles at New,market for many, years, and wrote « work on 
Tha Lmes and P^radue.iHiRmse Kacirm that procured for him 
the title of “ tijie Blackstohe of the Turf.^’ ,In 1841 he was 
reWmed Ut Westminster, and in 48^ Sit Robert Peel 
made hiin.fi. lord of tjl^tt admiralty. J^ie dt^ on the 19th of 
Junn 1872, 


For the naval career of Admiial Bous tee O'Bytne, Hemal Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary (London, 1849^. A vivid sketch of him at a 
turl authority will be found in Day's Turf CAebrities (London, iSpt). 

RODSSEAD, MCQDES (1630-1693), French painter, a 
member of a Huguenot himily, was born at Paris in 1630. He 
was remarkable as a painter of decorative landscapes and 
classic ruins, somewhat in the style of Canaletto, but without 
his delicacy of touch; he appears also to have been influenced 
by Nicolas Poussin. While young Rousseau went to Rome, 
where he spent some years in painting the ancient ruins, 
together with the surrounding landscapes. He thus formed 
bis style, which was artificial and conventionally decorative. 
His colouring for the most part is unpleasing, partly owing 
to his violent treatment of skies with crude blues and orange, 
and his chiaroscuro usually is much exaggerated. On his 
return to Paris he soon became distinguished as a piainter, and 
was employed by Louis XIV. to decorate the walls of his 
palaces at St Germain and Marly. He was soon admitted 
a member of the French Academy of the Fine Arts, but on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes he was obliged to take 
refuge in Holland, and his name was struck off the Academy 
roll. From Holland he was invited to England by the duke 
of Montague, who employed him, together with other French 
painters, to paint the walls of his palace, Montague House 
(on . the site of which is now the British Museum). Rousseau 
was idso employed to paint architectural subjects and land¬ 
scapes in tfie palace of Hangiton Court, where many of his 
decorative panels still exist. He spent the latter part of bis 
life in London, where he died in 1693. 

Besides being a pointer in oil and fresco Bousscau was on etcher 
of some ability ; many etchings by his hand from the works of the 
Caracci and from his own designs still exist; they are vigorous, 
though coarse in cxecotion. 

RODSSEAD, JBMI BAPTBTB (1671-1741), French poet, was 
born at Paris on the 6th of April 1671; he died at Brussels 
on the 17th of March 1741. TTie son of a shoemaker, he was 
well educated'and early gained favour With Boileau, who en¬ 
couraged him to write. He began with the theatre, for which 
he had no aptitude. A one-act comedy, Le Cafi, failed in 1694, 
and he was not much happier with a more ambitious play, 
Le Flatteur (1696), or with the opera of Vinus ef Adonis (1697). 
He tried in 1700 another comedy, Le Capridmx, which had 
the same fate. He then went with Tallard as an attach^ to 
London, and, "in days when literature still led to high position, 
seemed likely to adtieve success. His misfortunes be^n with 
a club squabble at the Caf6 Laurent, which was much frequented 
by literary men, and where Roussiau indulged in lampoons on 
his companions. A shower of Kbdllous arid sometimes obscene 
verses was written by or attributed to him, and at last he 
was turned out of the cnf6. At the same rime his poems, 
as yet only singly printed or in manuscript, acquired him a 
great reputation, du6 to the dearth of genuine laical poetry 
between Raeme and Chinier. He had in 1701 been i^e a 
member Of the'Acadimie des inscriptions; he had been offered, 
though he had not accepted, profitable places m thewenne 
department'; 'he'had become a favourite of the libertine but 
influential coterie of the Temple; and in 17*0 he presented 
himself as’a'oaBdidate for the Acadteie fmn^aise. Then 
began the second chapter of an extraordinary history of Ae 
animosities of auriiors. A cbpy of verses, more ^offensive 
than ever;'!was ''handed mmd, and gossip ■miuntamed that 
Rousseau was its author. Legal proceedings of various kinds 
followed, add Rousseaia ascribed the lampoon to Joseph Saurin. 
In 1712 Rousseau was prosecuted for defamarion of character, 
and, on hw'''non‘appeanmce in cquft,' was condemned pw 
corUwnatt to' perpetual exile. He spent the rest of hfe Kfe 
in foreign ctMtitries except fat a clandesrine visit to Paris 
in 1738, refusing tb'aceept the penfiissiOn <0 r^riim'whkm was 
offered him''in rjidb«e»u(eIt'Wll8 not Mfompaoied by complete 
rehabilitation.. ' ' ' ■ ''* ' ' 

PriaM BoMne 'attd then other persons of distindtlea took him 
under their arbtectiottduittigihfa exti*. and he prihted'at Soieure<iihe 
first editioo o(hit,pee(ioal wocki. Voltaire and he mrtht Brusiels 
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BROCH: KEISS ROAD, CAITHNESS (INTERIOR, 
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.tn t/M. Voltaire^g L* Ptm at h contaa is said to have shocked 
Kooessau, who expressed bis seotiments lieety. At any .rate the 
Utter h^ theoceior.ward no. fiercer enemy than Voltaire. Hie 
death eticitea from Lefranc de Pompiman an ode of real excellence 
and itcrhaps better than anything of Ronsheau’s own work. That 
work is (Uvlded, roughly speaking, into two contrasted divisions. 
One consists of formal and partly sacred odes and cantatas of the 
atiffest character, of which, perhaps the Qie A la /orium is the most 
famous; the other of brief epi^ams. sometimes licentious and 
always, or almost always, ill-natured. As an epigrammatist Rous¬ 
seau is only inferior to his friend Alexis Piron. In the former he 
stands almost alone. The frigidity of conventional diction and the. 
disuse of ail .really lyrical rhythm which characterise his period do 
not prevent his odes and cantatas from showing at times true 
poetical faculty, though cramped, and inadequate to explain his 
extraordinary vogue.' Few writers were so frequently reprinted 
during the i gth century, but even in his own century ]-a Harpe had 
arrived at a truer estimate of his real value when he said of Ins 
poetry : " Le fond n’est qu’un lieu commun charge de ddclamations 
«t mfime d'ldftes fansses.’^ 

Besides the Soleiire edition mentioned above Rousseau published 
another issue of his work in London in 1733. The chief edition 
since is that of J. A. .\mar 1 ; vols.. iSso). preceded by a notice of his 
life. M. A. de Lalotir published (rSfiq) a useful though not complete 
edition, with notes and a biographical introduction. 

RODSSEAO, JEAH JACQWE8 (1712-1778), French philo¬ 
sopher, was born at Geneva on the 28th June 1712. His family 
had established themselves in that city at the time of the 
religious wars, but they were of pure French origin, Rous¬ 
seau’s father Isaac was a watchmaker; his mother, Suzanne 
Bernard, was the daughter of a minister; she died in child¬ 
birth, and Rou.sseau, who was the second son, was brought up 
in a haphazard fashion, his father being dissipated, violent- 
tempered and foolish. But he 'early taught his son to read, 
and seems to have laid the foundation of the flighty sentimental¬ 
ism in morals and politics which Rousseau afterwards illustrated 
with his genius. When the boy was ten years old his father 
got entangled in a dispute with a fellow-citizen, and being 
condemned to a Short term of imprisonment abandoned Geneva 
And took refuge at Lyons. The father and son henceforth 
rarely met. Rousseau was taken charge of by his mother’s 
relations and was committed to the tutorship of M. Lambercier, 
pastor at Boissy. In 1734 he was removed from this school 
And taken into the house of his uncle Bernard, by whom he was 
shortly afterwards apprenticed to a notary. His roaster, how¬ 
ever, found or thought him incapable and sent him back. 
After a short time (April 25, 1725) he was apprenticed afresh, 
■this time to an engraver. He did not dislike the work, but was 
or thought himself cruelly treated. In 1728 he ran away, the 
truancy being by his own account unintentional in the first 
instance, and due to the fact of the city gates being shut earlier 
than usual. Then began an extraordinary series of wander¬ 
ings and adventures, for much of which there is no authority 
but his own Confmims. He'first fell in with some proselytizers 
of the Roman faith at Confignon in Savoy, and by them he was 
sent to' Madatne de Warens at Annecy, a young and pretty 
widow who . wtis herself a convert, Her influence, however, 
which was to .be so great, was nof: unmediately exercised, and 
he was possEsI on to-iTurin, 'where there was an ■institution 
specially devoted to the reception of neophytes. His experi- 
-ences here were unsatisfwtory, but he abjured duly and was 
rewarded by being presented. wiith iwenty francs .and sent 
About bis business. He wand«ed about in Turin for some 
time, and At latt established himself as footifian to a Madame 
die VercelliS. Here occunejl l^e famous incidefrt of the thoft 
pf a rlbbop, ot which he ai^sed a girl feUow-servant. But, 
tbough .he .kept his place by this piece of cowardice, 
Madame de ‘VercgUis died not tong aftifrwa^ and he was 
dS, He (blind ahb'tti^.'plad^ % Comte de Couvon, 
bpV lost ^u'.sdsp, througf) .coxcombf/.,., '^h he resolved to 
fstum hkiHadaffie.de Warens at Annecy. Ihe chronology of 
idl. these events, te narrated by himseff, is somiwhat obscure, 
but ja«y see.m W Jiave ;occij|j^ied g^ut tSireii y^ars; 

llycn ^ep Hbusseau did.not'ge^ atpnce in the.amunalous 
biit to hm chaming position ol idcmettic lover to this lady, 
whb, noniibally a converted Pfotwtant; she in reality; a* nufny 
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women of her time were, a kind of dcLst, with a.theory of noble 
sentiment and a practioe'of libertinism tempered by gow natbre. 
It used to be held that in her conjugal relations she was more 
sinned against than sinning. < Btit modem investigations seem 
i to show that M. de Vuarrens (which is said to be the correct 
spelling of the name) was an unfortunate husband, and was 
desert^ and robbed by his wife. However, she welcomed 
Rousseau kindly, thought it necessary to complete his education, 
and he was sent to the seminarists of St Lazaro to be improved 
in clAssics, and also to a music master. In one of his mcom- 
prehensible freaks he sec off for Lyons, and, after abandoning 
his companion in an epileptic fit, returned to Annecy to find 
Madame de Warens gone. Then for some months he relapsed 
into the life of vagabondage, varied by improbable adventures, 
which (according to his own statement) he so often pursued. 
Hardly knowing anythmg of music, he attempted to give 
lessons and a concert at Lausanne; and he actually taught 
at Neuchfttel. Then he became, or says he became, secretary 
to a Greek archimandrite who WAs*travelling in Switzerland 
to collect subscriptions for the rebuilding of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre ; then he went to Paris, and, with recommendatiune from 
the French ambassador at Soleure, saw something of good 
society; then he returned on foot through Lyons to Sav<^, 
hearing that Madame de Warens was at Chambbry. This was 
in 1732, and Rousseau, who for a time had unimportant employ¬ 
ments in the service of the Sardinian crown, was ^octly in¬ 
stalled by Madame de WarenS) whom he still called Maman, as 
amant en Hire in her singular household, wherein she diverted 
herself with him, with music and with chemistry. In 1736 
Madame de Warens, partly for Rousseau’s health, took a country 
house, Les Charmettes, a short distance from Chambery. Here 
in summer, and in the town during winter, Rousseau led a de¬ 
lightful life, which he has delightfully described. In a desultory 
way he did a good deal of reining, but in 1738 his health again 
became bad, and he was recommended to go to Montpellier. 
By his own account this journey to Montpellier was in reality a 
voyage d Cylhdre in company with a certain M'adamc de Lor- 
nage. This being so, he could hardly complain when on return¬ 
ing he found that his official position in Madame de Warens’s 
household had been taken by a person named 'Vmtzenried. 
He was, however, less likely than most men to endure the 
position of second in command, and in 1740 he became tutor 
at Lyons to the children of M. de Mably, not the well-known 
writer of that name, but his and Condillac’s elder brother. But 
Rousseau did not like teaching and was a Ind teacher, and after 
a visit to Les Charmettes, finding that his place there was finally 
occupied, he once mote went to Paris in 1741. He Was not 
without recommendations. But a new system of musical 
notation which he thought he bad discovered was unfavourably 
received by the Acadtmie des sciences, whore it was read in 
August 1742, and he was unable to obtain pupils. Madame 
Dupin, however, to whose house he had obtain^ the entry, pro¬ 
cured him the Jlonputtible if ndt very lucrative of'secret^ 
to U. de.Monfaigu,' ambam^oT at Venice. With'hing'be stgybd 
for about eighteen months, and has as usual infinite icompiamts 
to make of his employer and some strange stories to telf. At 
length he thfew ujj hi? situation and reftdriied to Paris ('1745). 

Up to this, time—fhat is to say! tffl Kls thil;ty-^t^Ka year— 
Rousseau’s life, though continuously describe i^. hius^f, was 
of the kind called subterranean, and' the account of it must 
be taken with considerable aflbwarigOs. Fhnh ‘thifi how¬ 
ever, he Is more or less in view ; and, Ihoiigti ifi' Vimi'iytb'fveaii 
of his life—this quarrel wkhiDiderot And his d^Ui—«re sidnjects 
of dispute, its g^rat hiwolry coh be'CheOked and fpliowted With 
reast^le confidsnoe.' On'^i^ Hturii'to ^^'he’ rOiwwed hi? 
.relauoiis wit^ tbe D^n family the litef^ gt^pp* <rf 

Diderot, to which h« had already been intfeduo^.^ 'Iti de 
Mabty’s letters. He had on opera; les'AfMSM g«toifrt;prnatei]r 
irepreSeniM copied tnaric'f<rf ffibhCy, tw fesWeff’frwp 
XaoWe Hupia nidhec soii-in-lawM- de iMt 

sKlaiy ns secretary^ He lived «ti the Sif^entiin 
for‘a time, and ence Mere anWiged' Mr hunwlf 'in'iwjpnvooal 
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domefitic establishment. His mistress, whom towards the close 
of his life he married after a fashion, was ThirAsc le Va.sscur, a 
servant at the inn, whom he first met in 1743. She had little 
beauty, no education nr understanding, and few charms tliat 
his friends could discover, besides which site had a detestable 
mother, who was the banc of Rousseau’s life. But he made 
himself happy with her. and (according to Rousseau’s account, 
the accuracy of which has been questioned) five children were 
born to them, who were all consigned to the foundling ho.spital. 
This disregard of responsibility was partly punished by the use 
his critics made of it when he became celebrated as a writer on 
education and a preacher of the domestic affections.* Diderot, 
with whom from 1741 onwards he became more and more 
familiar, admitted him as a contributor to the Encyclopidie. 
He formed new musical projects, and he was introduced by 
degrees to many people of rank and influence, among them 
Madame d’Bpinay (17.0.), to whom in 1747 he was introduced 
by her lover M. de I'rancueil. It was not, however, till 1749 
that Rousseau made his^mark us a writer. The academy of 
Dijon offered a prize for an cs.say on the effect of the progress 
of civilization on moraLs. Rousseau took up the .subject, 
ilevclopcd his famous paradox of the superiority of the savage 
state, won the prize, and, publishing his essay (Discours sur les 
arts el sciences) next year, beaime famous. The anecdotage as 
to the origin of this famous essay is voluminous. It is agreed 
that the idea was suggested when Rousseau went to pay a visit 
to Diderot, who was in prison at Vincennes for his Leltre sur les 
aveugles. Rousseau says he thought of the paradox on his 
way down ; Morellet and others say that he thought of treating 
the subject in the ordinary fashion and was laughed at by 
Diderot, who showed him the advantages of the less obvious 
treatment. Diderot himself, who in such matters is almost 
absolutely trustworthy, does not claim the suggestion, but 
uses words which imply that it was at lca.st partly his. It is 
very like him. The c-ssay, however, took the artificial and 
crotchety society of the day by .storm. Francueil gave Rousseau 
a. valuable post as ca.shicr in the receiver-general’s office. But 
he resigned it either, from conscientiousness, or crotchet, or nerv¬ 
ousness at responsibility, or indolence, or more probably from a 
mixture of all lour. He went back to his music-copying, but 
the salons of the day were determined to have his society, and 
for a time they had it. In 1752 he brought out at Fontainebleau 
an <^retta, the Devin du milage, which was successful. He 
received a hundred louis for it, and he was ordered to come to 
court next day. This meant the certainty of a pension. But 
Rousseau's shyness or his perversity (as before, probably both) 
made him disobey the command. His comedy Narcisse, 
written long before, was also acted, but unsuccessfully. In the 
same year, however, a letter Sur la musique franfaise again 
had a great vogue.* Finally, for this was an important year 

‘ -Apart from the fact that there were probably no chiltlrm at all, 
the whole bearing of the belief of Kousseau that they were sent by 
him to the Enfonts trouvds has been falsified by hostile writers. He 
was a penniless man of letters, with theories as to state maintenance 
of children ; and Thirise was a consenting party. Rousseau, 
however, never saw any of the alleged children ; and Mrs Mac¬ 
donald has shown good cause for believing that their existence was 
a myth, an imposition on Rousseau's credulity, invented byTh6r£se 
and her mother to make the tie'more binding. (H. Cn.) 

' Rousseau's influence on French music was greater than might 
have been expected from his very imperfect education ; in truth, he 
was a musician by natural instinct only, but his feeling for art was 
very strong, and, though capricious, bued upon true perceptions of 
the good and beautiful. The system of notation (by figures) con¬ 
cerning which he read a paper before the Acadimie des Sciences, 
August 22, 174s, was ingenious, but practically worse than useless, 
ana failed to attract attention, though the paper was published in 
1743 under the title of Dissertation sur la musique moderne. In the 
famous " guerre des buffons," he took the part of the “ buffonists," 
so named in consequence of their attachment to the Italian " opera 
biiffa." as opposed to the true French opera ; and. in his Lettre sur la 
nnutfiM Iranqais*, published In I7SJ, he indulged in a vioient tirade 
against French music, which he dechared to be so contemptible as to 
lead to the conclusion ” that the French neither have, nor ever will 
have, any music of their own, or at least that, if they ever do have 
nny. It vnll be so much the worse for them." This siUy libel so 
•nraged the performers at the Opera that they hanged and burned 


with him, the Dijon academy, which had founded his fame, 
announced the subject of “ Tlie Origin of Inequality,” on which 
he wrote a discourse which was unsuccessful, but at lca.st equal 
to the former in merit. During a visit to Geneva in 1754 
Rousseau saw his old friend and love Madame de Warens (now 
reduced in circumstances and having lost all her charms), while 
after abjurinjg his abjuration of Protestantism he was enabled 
to take up his freedom as citizen of Geneva, to which his birth 
entitled him and of which he was proud. Shortly afterwards, 
returning to Paris, he accepted a cottage near Montmorency 
(the celebrated Hermits^e) which Madame d’fipinay had fitted 
up for him, and established himself there in April 1756. He 
spent little more tlian a year there, but it was an important year. 
Here he wrote La NouveUe Hildise; here he indulged iti the 
passion which that novel partly represents, his love for Madame 
d’Houdetot, sister-in-law of Madame d’fepinay, a lady young 
and amiable, but plain, who had a husband and a lover .(St 
Lambert), and whom Rousseau’s devotion seems to have 
partly plca.sed and partly annoyed. Here too arose the obscure 
triangular quarrel between Diderot, Rousseau and F'rederick 
Melchior Grimm, which ended Rousseau’s sojourn at the Hermi¬ 
tage. The supposition least favourable to Rousseau is that it 
was due to one of his numerous fits of half-insane petulance 
and indignation at the obligations which he was nevertlicless 
always ready to incur. That most favourable to him is that he 
was expected to lend himself in a more or less complaisant 
manner to assist and cover Madame d’Lpinay’s adulterous 
affection for Grimm. At any rate, Rousseau quitted the Her¬ 
mitage in the winter of 1757-58, and established himself at 
Montlouis in the neighbourhood. 

Hitherto Rousseau’s behaviour had frequently made him 
enemies, but his writings had for the most part made him 
friends. The quarrel with Madame d’l'Cpinay, with Diderot, 
and through them with the philosophe party reversed this. 
In 1758 appeared hLs Letlre d d'Alembert corUre les spectacles, 
written in the winter of the previous year at Montlouis. ITiis 
was at once an attack on Voltaire, who was giving theatrical 
representations at Les D^lices, on D’Alembert, who had con¬ 
demned the prejudice against the stage in the Encyclopidie, and 
on one of the favourite amusements of the society of the day. 
Voltaire’s strong point was not forgiveness, and, though 
Rousseau no doubt exaggerated the efforts of his “ enemies,” 
he was certainly henceforward as obnoxious to the philosophe 
coterie as to the orthodox parly. He still, however, had no 
lack of patrons—he never had—though his perversity made 
him quarrel with all in turn, fhe amiable duke and duchess of 
Luxembourg, who were his neighbours at Montlouis, made his 
^uaintance, or rather forced theirs upon him, and he was 
industrious in his literary work — indeed, most of his best 
books were produced during his stay in the neighbourhood of 
its author in effigy. Rousseau revenged himsell by printing his 
clever satire entitled Lettre d'un sympkoniste de I'Acadimie Royide dc 
Musique d ses camatades de Vorchestre. His Lettre i M. Burney is ol 
a yerjr different type, and does full justice to the genius oi Gluck. 
His articles on music in the Entyclopidte deal very superficially with 
the subject; and his Dictionnaire dc musique (Geneva, 1767), though 
admirably written, is not trustworthy, either as a record of facts or as 
a collection of critical essays. In all these works the imperfection oi 
his musical education is painfully apparent, and his compositions 
betray an equal lack of knowledge, though his refined taste is as 
clearly displayed there as is his uterary power in the Letters and 
Dictionary. His first opera, Les Muses gatanles, privately prepared 
at the house of La Popetimfire, attracted very little attention; but Le 
Devin du village, given at Fontainebleau in 1752, and at the Academic 
in 1753, achieved a meat and well-deserved success. Though very 
unequal, and exceedingly simple both in style and construction, 
it contains some charming melodiea, and is written throughout in the 
most refined taste. His Pygmalion (1775) is a melodrama without 
singing. Some posthumous fragments of another opera, Daphnis 
el CUoi. were printed in 1780 ; and in 178! appeared Les Cansola 
tsons des misires de ma vie, a coUection 01 about one hundred aongs 
and other funtive pieces of very unequal merit. The pi^ular air 
known as *' Rousseau's Dream ” is not contained in this coUection, 
and cannot be traced back farther than J. B. Cramer’s celebrated 
" Variations." M. Castil-Blaze has accused Rousseau of extensive 
plagiarisms (or worse) in La Devin du village aad Pygmalion, but 
apparently without sufficient cause. fW. S, R,) 
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Montmorency. A letter to Voltaire on his poem about the Lisbon 
earthquake embittered the dislike between the two, being 
surreptitiously published. La Nomelle Hilaise appeared in the 
same year (1760), and it was immensely popular. In i66a 
appeared the Control social at Amsterdam, and kmle, which 
was published both in the Low Countries and at Paris. For the 
latter the author received 6000 livres, for the Contrat 1000. 

Jvlit, ott La Nomelle Heloise, is a novel written in letters 
describing the loves of a man of low position and a girl of 
rank, her subsequent marriage to a respectable freethinker 
of her own station, the mental agonies of her lover, and the 
partial appeasing of the distresses of the lovers by the influence 
of noble sentiment and the good offices of a philanthropic 
Englishman. It is too long, the sentiment is overstrained, 
and severe moralists have accused it of a certain complaisance 
in dealing with amatory errors; but it is full of pathos and 
knowled^ of the human heart. The Contrat social, as its 
title implies, endeavours to base all government on the consient, 
direct or implied, of the governed, and indulges in much in¬ 
genious argument to get rid of the practical inconveniences 
of such a suggestion. &mile, the second title of which is De 
VEducation, is much more of a treatise than of a novel, though 
a certain amount of narrative interest is kept up throughout. 

Rousseau’s reputation was now higher than ever, but the 
term of the comparative prosperity which he had enjoyed 
for nearly ten years was at hand. The Contrat social was 
obviously anti-monarchic; the Nomelle Hilmse was said to 
be immoral; the sentimental deism of the “ Profession du 
vicaire Savoyard ” in jfimffe irritated equally the philosophe 
party and the church. On June ii, 1762, 6 mile was con¬ 
demned by the parlement of Paris, and two days previously 
Madame dc Luxembourg and the prince de Conti gave, the 
author information that he would be arrested if he did not 
fly. They also furnished him with means of flight, and he 
made for Yverdun in the territory of Bern, whence he trans¬ 
ferred him.self to Motiers in Neuchfltel, which then belonged 
to Prussia. Frederick II. was not indisposed to protect the 
persecuted when it cost him nothing and might bring him 
fame, and in Marshal Keith, the governor of Neuchatel, 
Rousseau found a true and firm friend. He was, however, 
unable to be quiet or to practise any of those more or less 
pious frauds which were customarv at the time with the un¬ 
orthodox. lire archbishop of Pans had published a pastoral 
against him, and Rousseau did not let the year pass without 
a Lettre d Af. de Beaumont. The council of Geneva had joined 
in the condemnation of £mile, and Rousseau first solemnly 
renounced his citizenship, and then, in the Lellres de la mon- 
tagne (1763J, attacked the council and the Genevan constitu¬ 
tion unsparingly. All this excited public opinion against him, 
and gradually he grew unpopular m his own neighbourhood. 
This unpopularity is said on uncertain authority to have cul¬ 
minated in a nocturnal attack on his house. At any rate he 
thought be was menaced if he was not, and migrat^ to the 
lie M Pierre in the Lake of Bienne, where he once more for 
a short, and the last, time enjoyed that idyllic existence which 
he loved. But the Bernese government ordered him to quit 
its territory. He was for some time uncertain where to 
go, and thought of Corsica (to join Paoli) and Berlin. But 
finally David Hume offered him, late in 1765, an asylum in 
England, and he accepted. He passed throu^ Paris, where his 
presence was tolerated for a time, and landed in England on 
January 13, 1766. Th^rise travelled separately, and was en¬ 
trusted to tlie charge of James Boswell, who had already 
made Rousseau’s acquaintance. Here he had once more a 
chance of setding peaceably. Severe English moralists like 
Johnson thought bit ill of him, but the public generally was 
oat unwilling to testify against French intolenmce, and re¬ 
garded his sentimentalism with favour. He was lionized in 
umdon to hb heart’s content and discontmt, for it mhy truly 
be said of Rousseau that he was equally indignant at neglect 
and intolerant of attention. When, after not a lew displays 
of his sUange humour, he professed himself tired of the caj^tal. 


Hume procured him a country abode in the house of Mr Daven¬ 
port at Wootton in Derbyshire. Here, though the place was 
bleak and lonely, he might have been happy enough, and he 
actually employed himself in writing the greater part of his 
Confessions. But his habit of self-tormenting and tormenting 
others never left him. His own caprices interposed some 
delay in the conferring of a pension which George III. was 
indueed to grant him, and he took this as a crime (rf Hume’s. 
The publication of a spiteful letter (really by Horace Walpole, 
one of whose worst deeds it was) in the name of the king of 
IVussia made Rousseau believe that plots of the most terrible 
kind were on foot against him. Finally he quarrelled with 
Hume because the latter would not acknowledge all his own 
friends and Rousseau’s supposed enemies of the philosophe 
circle to be rascals. He remained, however, at Wootton 
during the year and through the winter. In May 1767 he 
fled to France, addressing letters to the lord chancellor and 
to General Conway, which can only be described as the letters 
of a lunatic. He was received in France by the marquis de 
Mirabeau (father of the great Mirabeau), of whom he soon had 
enough, then by the prince de Conti at Trye. From this 
place he again fled and wandered about for some lime in a 
wretched fashion, still writing the Confessions, constantly 
receiving generous help, and always quarrelling with, or at 
least suspecting, the helpers. In the summer of 1770 he re¬ 
turned to Paris, resumed music-copying, and was on the whole 
happier than he had been since he had to leave Montlouis. 
He had by this time married'Th^rdse le Vasseur, or had at 
least gone through some form of marriage with her. 

Many of the l^t-known stories of Rousseau’s life date from 
this last time, when he was tolerably accessible to visitors, 
though clearly half-insane. He finished his Confessions, wrote 
his Dialogues (the interest of which is not quite equal to the 
promise of their curious sub-title, Rousseau fuge de Jean Jacques), 
and began his Reveries du pomeneur solitaire, intended as a 
sequel and complement to the Confessions, and one of tlie 
best of all his books. It should be said that besides these, 
which complete the list of his principal works, he has left a 
very large number of minor works and a considerable corre¬ 
spondence. During this time he lived in the Rue PlatiAre, 
which is now named after him. But his suspicions of secret 
enemies grew stronger rather than weaker, and at the begin¬ 
ning of 1778 he was glad to accept the ofler of M. de Girardin, 
a rich financier, and occupy a cottage at Ermenonville. The 
country was beautiful; but his old teirws revived, and his 
woes were complicated by the alleged inclination of Thirise 
for one of M. dc Girardin’s stable-boys. On July and he died 
in a manner which has been much discussed, saspickms of 
suicide being circulated at the time by Grimm and others.^ 

There is little doubt that for the last ten or fifteen year* 
of his life, if not from the time of his quarrel with Diderot and 
Madame d’£pinay, Rousseau was not wholly sane—the com¬ 
bined influence of late and unexpected literary iuae and of 
constant solitude and disccMnfort acting upon his excitable 
temperament so as to overthrow the balance, never very stable, 
of his fine and acute but unrobust intellect. He was by no 
means the only man of letters of his time who had to submit 
to something like persecution. Frh-on on the orthodox tide 
had his share of it, as well as Voltaire, HdvMIus, Diderot 
and Montesquieu on that of the innovators- But Rousseau 
had not, like Montesquieu, a position which .guaranteed him 
from serious danger; he was not wealthy like Helvitius; he 
had not the wonderful suppleness and trickiness which even 
withmit his wealth would probably have defended Voltaire 
himself; and he lacked entirely the " bottom ” of Fr^n ot^ 
Diderot When be was molested he could oidy shriek at hu 

> The local inquiry into the death, on the following day. reiultad 
in a cntttcate that he died of apo^exy; but the .Story that ho 
shot hlmieU persistod. In December 1897, Roueteau's conn ,ht t^ 
Pantheon was opened, end M. Berthelot, Who l^minod the Skulf, 
found no trace of Iniury'by a bidlet; and on the whdia thdre' Is do 
re a so n to doidtt the vordiet of the erigiaal Inqitiiy at EeamuDavaia, 
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enemies and suspect his friends. His moral character was 
undoubtndiy'Weidc in other ways than tliis, but it is fair to 
rememlwr that but for his a-stounding Confessions the more 
disgu.sting parts of it would not have been known, and tliat 
these Cmfessions were written, if not . under hallucination, at 
any rate in circumstances entitling the self-condemned criminal 
to the benefit of considerable doubt. If Rousseau had held 
his tongue, he might have stood lower as a man of letters; 
he would pretty certainly have stood higher as a man, He 
was, moreover, really sinned against, if still more sinning. 
UTie conduct of Grimm to him was certainly bod ; and, though 
Walpole was nut his personal friend, a worse action than his 
famous letter, considering the well-known idiosyncrasy of the 
subject, would be difficult to find. It was his own< fault that 
he saddled himself with tl»e Lo Vas.seurs, but their conduct was 
probably, if not certainly, ungrateful in the extreme." Only 
excuses can be made for him ; but the excuses for a man bom, 
as Hume after the quarrel said of him, “ without .a. skin ” are 
numerous and strong. 

His peculiar reputation increased after his death. During 
his life his personal peculiarities and the fact that his opinions 
were nearly as obnoxious to the one party as to the other worked 
against him, but it was not .so after his death. The men of 
the Revolution regarded him with something like idolatry, and 
his literary merits conciliated many who were far from idolizing 
him os a revolutionist. His style was taken. up by Bemordin 
do Saint Pierre and by Chateaubriand. It was employed for 
purposes quite different from those to which he had .himself 
applied it, and the reaction triumphed by the very arms which 
had been meart powerful in the hands of the Revolution. Byton’s 
io'vid panegyric enlisted on his side all who admirnd iByron-^ 
that is to say, the majority of tlie younger men and women, 
of Europe between 1820 and 1850—and thus different sides 
of his tradition were continued for a full century after tlie 
publication of his chief books. His religious unorthudoxy 
was condoned because he never .scoffed ; his political heresies, 
after their first effect was over, seemed harmless from the 
Very want of logic and practical spirit in them, while part at 
least of his literary secret was the common property of almost 
■every one who attempted literature. 

In religion Rousseau was undoubtedly what he has been 
colled above—a sentimental deist; but no one who reads him 
■with the smallest attention can fail to see that sentimentalism 
was the essence, deism the oaident of his creed. ■ In his time 
orthodoxy at once generous and intelligent hardly existed in 
France. There were ignorant persons who were sincerely 
orthodox ; there were intelligent persons who pretended to k; 
so. But between the time of Massillon and DlJ^esseau and 
the time of Lomennais and J oseph de Maistre the class of men 
of whom in England Berkeley, Butler and Jolnaon were repre¬ 
sentatives did not exist in France. Little inclined by, nature 
to any but. the emotional side of religion, and ntter^ mndis- 
cipdin^ in my other by education, course of Ufe. or the. general 
tendency of public opinion, Rousseau naturally took refuge 
In the nebulous kind of natural religion which was at onci' 
iashionabic and convenient. If his practice fell lar short even 
of his own arbitrary standard of morality, as much:may be 
said of persons far more dogmatically orthodox. 

In politics, on the other hand, Rousseau was a sincere and, 
as far as in him lay, a convinced republican. He had no great 
tincture of teammg, hr was by no means a profound Ic^ician, 
and he was impulsive and emotional in the exti«ne-‘-character- 
fstics whkih in political matters peedispose the subject to the 
prefere n ce M equality above all political requisites. He saw 
that under the Froieh mouarchy the actu^. result,was the 
greatest Misery,'Of the greatest number, and .he did not locd; 
much furdteri.w/She.Ciwlral socisU Is to the political student 
ope of curious abd interesting booiks existingi Jlia- 

U ; logietdly Jj is iliU. of gaping flaws ; pntoicsklly 
of the and'lfhc uefePfl (inhale 

Pitt I liiiiiljipirt^ eat tio obviate; .auvrehy-' But itp. mufljin- 
-.dif TssJ' ’MoqiSp and apparent cogency is exactly such as 


always carries a multitude with it, if only to a tim& Moreover, 
■in some minor branches of politics and economics Rousseau 
was a real reformer. Visionary as his educational themes 
(chiefly promulgated \n imi\e) arc in parts, they are admirable 
in others, and his protest against mothers refusing tq nurse 
their children hit a blot in French life which is not removed 
yet, and has always been a source of weakness to the nation. 

■ But it is as a literary man pure and simple—that is to ’say, 
as an exponent rather than as an originator of ideas—tliat 
Rousseau Is most noteworthy, and tliat he has exercised ipost 
influence. The first thing noticeable about him is that he 
defies all customary and mechanical classification. He is not 
a dramatist — his work as such is insignificant—nor a novelist, 
for, though his two chief works except the Confessions are called 
novels, Emile is one, only in name, and La Namelle Uildise 
is as a story diffuse, prosy and awkward to a degree. He 
was without command of poetic tom, and he could only hr 
called a philosopher in an age when the term was used 
with such meaningless laxity as was customary in the 18th 
century. If he must be classed, he was before all things a 
describer-T-a descriher of the passions of the human heart 
and of the beauties of nature. In the first part of his vocation 
the novelists of his own youth, such as Marivaux, Ricliardson 
and Prevost, may be said to have shown him the way, though 
he improved greatly upon them ; in the second he was almost 
a creator. In combining the two and expressing the effect 
of nature on the feelings and of the feelings on the aispect of 
nature he was absolutely without a forerunner or a model. 
And, as literature since his,rime has been chiefly differentiated 
from literature bofore it by the colour and tone resulting from 
this combinatipn, Rousseau may be said to hold, as an influence, 
a place almost unrivalled in literary history. The defects 
of all sentimental writing are noticeable in him, but they are 
palliated by his wonderful feeling, and by the passionate 
sincerity even of his insincere passages. Some cavils have 
been made against his French, but none of much weight or 
importance. And in such passages as the famous “ Vuilfi dc 
la pervenche ” of the Confessions, as the description of the 
isle of St Pierre in the Reveries, as some of the letters in the 
Nouvelle HhoisemA others,hehas achievedabsolutc perfection in 
doing what he intended to do. The reader, as it has been said, 
may think he might have done something else with advantage, but 
he can hardly think that he could have done this thing better. 

(G. Sa.) 

, BiBUOCRApuy.—The dates of most of Rousseau’s works pub¬ 
lished during his lifetime have been given above. The Confessions 
and Reveries, which, read in private, had given much umbrage to 
-persons concerned, and which the author did not intend to be 
publislted until the end of the century, appeared in Geneva in 1782. 
In the same year and the following appeared a complete edition in 
forty-seven small volumes. There have been many since, the most 
Important df'them being that of Musset-Pathay (Paris, 1823). Some 
unpublished works, chietty letters, were added by Boseclia (Parts, 
1B38) and ^treckeisen Moultou (Paris, 18O1). See also the latter’s 
Housseau et ses amis. (i8bj). Works on Rousseau are innumerable. 
The chief biographies are: In French that of Saint Marc Girardin 
(1874), in Gn^ish the Life by VSmount Morlcy. -But the materials 
for hrs 'biography are so bontnnrarsial and so personal—his own 
Confessions and the memoirs of associates whose accnracy and 
honesty arc diapnted—that the correct historical view can hardly 
be.said yet to be standardized, Mrs Frederika Macdonald, in her 
Jean Jaynes Rdusseau (1906), makes but a good case for regarding 
Mmc. diSpinay’s Memoirs as coloured, if not actually dictated, by 
the malevoleot attitude of Grimm and illiderot; and her study of 
the documents undoubted^ qualifies a good many of the assump¬ 
tions that have beep made on the strmigth of evidence whmh is at 
least tainted contemporary prejudice/and leaves fhe way open 
for an interpretation of the facts which woold reconeile Raussesm's 
character as a writer with his acrions a^ a mas. Unfortunately 
to ths conristency of historical writuim.thc view taken of Gqusaeau s 
biography affects those, pf Grimm, Uiderot, Mme. d(Epinay and 
others, and while Mis Macdonald's resea(rch» have done much to 
suggest a rebhliiUtation of RouseeM’s 'veracity they have not 
dclnitaty^been■ ecieepted to an -extent which would jBstiW.,thc 
■rawritwg <4 th*“ wsr .fivee to her aense. , ^ R Rittqr, 
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RdUSSKAU, PIElilK triEMlIE THtoOOilE <1812-1867), 
French painter Of the Barbizon school, was bom in Paris on the 
lyth of AprH igt2,‘Of a bbilrgeois fnmiljr Which included one or 
two artists. At first he received a bnsmess training, but soon 
displayed aptitude for painting. Ahhoogli hisifatlier regretted 
the decision dl first, he became reconciled to;his son leaving 
business, and throughout the artist’s MueCr (for he survived 
his son) was a *sytn|>athizer with him in 'all his conflicts with 
the Salon authorities. Thdbdore Rousseau shared the difficulties 
Of the romantic paiftWs of tSgo in securing'for their pictures 
a place in' the annual Paris exhibition. The wfwle influence 


of the classically trained artists was against them, and not 
until 1848 was Rousseau ailequdtely-presented to the public. 
He had exhibited' one or two unimportant works in the Salon 
of 1831 and 1834, but in 1836 his great work “. La Dfacente des 
vaches" was rejected by the vote of the classic painters; and 
from then until after the revolution ot 1848 he was persistently 
refused. He was not without champions in the press, and 
under the title of “ le grand refusfe ’’ he became known through 
the writings of Thore, the critic who afterwards raided in 
England and wrote under the name of Burger. During Aese 
years of artistic exile Rousseau produced sopie of bis finest 
pictures : " The Chestnut Avenue,”. ” Tlip Marsh in the 
Landes ” (now in the Louvre), “ Hoar-Frost ” (now m Anierica); 
and in 1851, after tlie reorganization of the Salon >n iM. •}“ 
exhibited his masterpiece," Tlio fidge of the Forest 
the Louvre), a picture similar in treatment tp,. but slightly 
varied in subject from, the composition caUed “ A ,( 31 ade m 
the' Forest of Fontainebleau,” in the Wallate- collection at 
Hertford House. ... , , . 

Up -to this period Ii,ousseau bad lived only occasitmlly 
at Barbizon, but in 1848 he took up his residenp m the forest 
village, and spent most of his remaining days, in the vicinity. 
He was now at the height ol his artistic poiyer, and was able 
to obtain fair spras for his pictures (but oidy i^bout one-tenth 
of their value thirty years after dca^), fad bis circle ol 
admirers increased. He was still ignored by *e authorities, 
for while Diaz was made Chevalier thy.L^.n of Honour 
in 1851, Rousseau was left lindecoratcd at (l^is, time, but was 
nominated shortly afterwards. At the Exj^Hon Univcrsellc 
of i8ss, where all Rousseau’s rejected, pictures; p{ the previous 
twenty years were gathered tqge(iter, fus wOrks ,w(«e acknow¬ 
ledged to form one of the finest o{ (he many fplendid groups 
there exhibit^. But during bis lifetime, Rousseau never really 
conquered French, taste„..and, after, .an unsuccessful sale ol 
his works by auction in 1861,. he contemplated leaving Fans 
for Amsterdam or Imidon, or eyen New Yqrk. Misfortune 
then overtook him : his wife, who bad;becn a ^rce of constant 
anxiety for years, became almost hopelessly insane; his ageo 
father looked constantly, to, him for pecuniary assistance; 
his patrons were few- Mbreover, while be teinpotarily 
absent with his invalid wife, a youth living irt hia home (a 
friend of his fmnily) committed svueide in lus Barbizon coti^e; 
when he visited the Ajps.w ^863, ^ 

Blanci he fell dangerously,iU.-,with .mflam^op of 

and when he returned to Barbizon he suffered from inpomnia 

and became gradually we»benpd- ^ 

of the fine art jury for the 1867 Ex^itiwi.. His awp^ - 

ment at being passed over in the distribuu^^ 0f ^he higher 

awards told seriously on bis health,.,.^ m 

seized with paralysis. Se, slightly ^rec^r^, Mt yto ^wn 

attacked several times duntlg the ^tumn. Fiomly,. in 

November, be begahip si^ b« 

his lifelong friend, J. 

Rbussatii’s' other friend'!^, mm sdf 

aA.emiaeht Ikn'dsca^ 

:Rouss<iait'exp^nc^'<n W 

'add hoiit 1«, 

studib »oine cantias.'w wh‘S^b,,ko<MS^ 


wile. Rousseau. was h. good friend ito ,ni«i,j'H»^»ing to 
how to paint trees, for up to a certain point , m ;his career Diaz 

considered he could-only paint figures. _ .1. ' ,■ 

Rousseau's piotutes. are always grawe iini character, 'with 
an .air of exquisite melancholy which h■ powwfully attractive 
to the lover of landscapes. They arts well finished when they 
profess to be completed pictures, but Rousseau spent so long 
a time in working up his subjecU that hk absolutely completed 
works arc comparatively few. He deft many canvases with 
parts of the picture realized in detail and with the rremaindcr 
somewhat vague; and also a good numto of sketches and 
watertcolour drawings. His pen work- in monochrome on 
paper is rare ; it is particularly searching in quality. There 
are a number.of fine .picinres by him ini.theiLouvie, and the 
Wallace collection contains one of hiamost important llMbizoii 
pictures. There is also an example in- the lotudes 'collection 
at thC'Victoria and Albert Museum. 

AiithohitiBS. —Alfred Sonnier, Soai»»ir* 

(PMii, 1872)E. Mtehel, Ut ;Tk, Rymewo (P^. 

1801) ; ].. W. Mollett. Sousteau »ad X)«a| (Ltoon, 1800), 

Tliomnori, The Barinton School 0/ PatMters: n. HousseeM (London, 
1892); Albert Wolff, La Capilolt d» rartrTh. 

E. Clicmeau, Pettiins rowonWyuw.' TA. Rousteau- (Pari*. t88o) , 
P. Burly. Maiirei el peiit-mailres ; Th. RoitsManiPmn,^^?^-^ 

R0088EA0 DB lA BOTTlfelffi, JEAE tBIliOH (b. 1747)' 

French decorative. painter,^ was the yOTUgest son of Mes 
Antoine Rousseau, “sculpteur. du Roi. ’ 'fhe temtorial addition 
to his patronymic, has never been emlaincd, but it » known 
to ba've been in use when he was- little nwiiC'.than a^boy. .He 
studied at the Academic Royalc, where we film him m September 
1768 winning the modal given to the best pomter of the quarter. 
He appears with his Inothcr Jules Hugws te have l^n em¬ 
ployed from an early date by his father fw the decorative work 
executed by the family at Versailles. There has'Ixen some 
controversy among the authorities as’ to the respective shares 
of father and son in these works, but -ihany of the attnbations 
are fairly determined by dates, Jules Antoine Rousseau having 
been at work at Versailles for years befoiie the birth (rf his 
famous son. The “ Bains du Roi,” the Salon de la M^i- 
dienne ’’ part of the bedchamber of Madame Adelaide, and the 
“Garde-robe of Louis XVJ." were oiWong the achievements 
which there can be little doubt were tha*ed in by Rousseau de ia 
Rottite. His most individual and moat famous undwtakmg 
was, however, the decoration of Hie IcnSely “ Boudoir de Madame 
de S6villy ” now at the Victoria and. lAlberti Museum. This 
little room, 14 B- longi *‘>4 ft>ide and high, ^ 
removed from the house in the Hoe de Samt Loui^ m toe 

Marais. The Seipieurde Evilly, who ttosherwtory TrM^r- 

g^ral de rExtraordinaire des goerres " under Louis XVL, 
married his cousin Anne Marie Louise-de Range,: a favourite 
maiid-of-honouT Of Marie Antoinette, tod toe- story ttet 
his wife and the queen, desiring to give ho» ai.swprfre, had 
the room deebrated during his absenw frpm" Paris- « ^ 
purchased for the museum for 601000 frauds' m 1869. The 
wall paintings of this sumptuous room camle'from toe hand of 
Rouideau de la Rottifee j toe oveKteor'and ipart of Hw roilmg 
were executed by Lagrenfe le jrone; the hrtojtert was’Udonx; 
the erey mariile figures of aged men ow eiOher Mdeof toe fire¬ 
place were sculptured by Clodion 1 the mOunt^Ul* 
biece are apparently from the dusd of iGoutoto- The dale 
of the room isassignedto 1781 Jfe, and Jaau ftto^ s'authorslMp 
of much of its decoration is rendered 'certate,^^ h»> own sail 
ekisting sketdt. The dedWsHo*' lePompoito fo 
toe mwn its taste w' admirable'; ^ 

excellence. The toH narrow ‘ptotoJate''painted m-a^aihOiis 
wkh amtirini; 

avalktoie made 7 the ahutten ait' painted terth de wi wd 


thVtoffwltoin a’dtepMuetodW;; uy.p.mo^ ^ 
the irtWr'of Hit'krtieje imrtpOdfrnttj' 

Satebtr/laftjthtft df pTO^Mrtkto'Wrtrtinifhaiidi^^ 
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has been picked out with recessed arches, the tenderness o{ its 
scheme of colour, combine to produce an exquisite effect. It 
is a melancholy reflection that M. dc S^villy, whom his wife 
and Mario Antoinette combined to surprise with this chej- 
d^mwire, was guillotined, and that his wife, whose sitting-room 
it was, was condemned to die with him and with Madame 
Elisabeth de France, whom they had befriended, but was saved, 
against her will, by the princess, who made a false declaration 
as to her condition. She had two subsequent husbands, and 
lost them both in little more than two years. She herself lived 
less than five years after her delivery by the full of Robespierre. 
There is no information as to Rousseau’s later life. The last 
known mention of him is in 1792. 

ROUSSILLON, one of the old provinces of France. It now 
forms the greater part of the department of Pyrenees 
Orientalcs {q.v.). It was bounded S. by the Pyrenees, W. by the 
county of Foix, N. by Languedoc and E. by the Mediterranean. 
7'he province derived its name from a small place near Perpig¬ 
nan, the capital, called Ruscino (Rosccliona, Castel Rossello), 
where the Gallic chieftains met to consider Hannibal’s request 
for a conference. The district formed part of the Roman 
province of Gallia Narbonensis from 121 b.c. to a.d. 462, when 
it was ceded with the rest of Septimania to Theodoric 11., king 
of the Visigoths. His successor, Amularic, on his defeat by 
Clovis in 531 retired to Spain, leaving a governor in Septimania. 
In 719 the Saracens crossed the Pyrenees, and Septimania was 
held by them until their defeat by Pippin in 756. On the 
invasion of Spain by Charlemagne in 778 he found the border¬ 
lands wasted by the Saracenic wars, and the inhabitants hiding 
among the mountains. He accordingly made grants of land 
to Visigothic refugees from Spain, and founded several monas¬ 
teries, round whid\ the people gathered for protection. In 
792 the Saracens again invaded France, but were repulsed by 
Louis, king of Aquitaine, whose rule extended over all Catalonia 
as far as Barcelona. The different portions of his kingdom in 
time grew into allodial fiefs, and in 893 Suniaire 11. became the 
first hereditary count of Roussillon. But his rule only extended 
over the eastern part of what became the later province. The 
western part, or Cerdagne, was ruled in 900 by Miron as first 
a>unt, and one of his mndsons, Bernard, was the first heredi¬ 
tary count of the middle portion, or B6salu. In 1111 Raymond- 
Berenger III., count eff Barcelona, inherited the fief of B^solu, 
to which was added in 1117 that of Cerdagne ; and in 1172 his 
grandson, Alfonso IL, king of Aragon, united Roussillon to his 
other states on the death of the last count, Gerard 11. The counts 
of Roussillon, Cerdagne and Bdsalu were nut sufficiently powerful 
to indulge in any wars of ambition. Their energies had been 
devoted to furthering the welfare of their people. Under the 
Aragonese monarchs the progress of the united province still con- 
tinued.and Colliourd, the port of Perpignan, became a centre of 
Mediterranean trade. But the country was destined to pay the 
penalty of its position on the frontiers of France and Spain 
m the long struggle for ascendancy between these two powers. 
By the treaty of Corbeil (1258) Louis IX. surrendered the sove¬ 
reignty of Roussillon and the ancient countship of Barcelima to 
Aragon, and from that time until the 17th century the province 
ceased to belong to France. James 1. of Aragon liad wrested 
the Balearic Isles leom the Moors and left them with Roussillon 
to his son James (1276), with the title of king of Majorca. 
'File consequent disputs of this monarch with his brother 
Pedro III. of Aragon were not lost sight of by Philip III. of 
France in his quarrel with the latter about the crown of the 
'IVo Sicilies. > Philip espoused James’s cause and led his army 
into Spain, but retreating died at Perpignan in 1283. James 
then b^me reconciled to his brother, and in 1311 svas suc¬ 
ceeded by his son.Saacfao. who founded the cathedral of Per¬ 
pignan shortly before rhis death in 1324. His successor James II. 
refused to do homage to Philip VI. of France for the seigniory 
of Montpellier, end ap^ied to Pedro IV, of Aragmi for aid. 
Pedrd not only mfu^ It, but on various pretexts declared war 
•gainst hiBMM tciaed .lla|(Koa and Roussillon in 1344. The 
imvinoc wiimw aptin united to Aragon, and enjoyed peace 


until 1462. In this year the disputes between John 11. and 
his son about the crown of Navarre gave Louis XL of France 
an excuse to support John against his subjects, who had risen 
in revolt. Louis turned traitor, and the province liaving been 
pawned to him for 300,000 crowns, was occupied by the French 
troops until 1493, when Charles VIII. restored it to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. During the war between France and Spain 
(1496-98) the people suffered equally from the Spanish garrisons 
and the French invaders. But dislike of the Spaniards was 
soon effaced in the pride of sharing in the glory of Charles V., 
and in 1542, when Perpignan was besieged by the dauphin, 
the Roussillonnais remained true to their allegiance. After¬ 
wards the decay of Spain.was France’s opportunity, and on 
the revolt of the Catalans against the Castilians in 1641, 
Louis XIII. espoused the cause of Uie former, and the treaty 
of the Pyrenees in 1659 secured Roussillon to the French crown. 

Bibliooraphv .—Priviliges ei litres relatifs aux franchises, in- 
slilulions et profirifUs communales in Ronsiittou st de la Cerdagne 
depuis le XP stick jusqu'en rdoo (1878) ; Auguste Urutails, 6 iude 
sur la condition des populations rurates du Iloussillon au moyen dge 
(i8qi). See also the publications of the Sociiti agricole, scientifique 
et littiraire des Pyrhties Onentales (1834 fol.). 

ROUTH, EDWARD JOHN (1831-1907), English mathe¬ 
matician, was bom at Quebec on the 20th of January 1831. 
At the age of eleven he came to England, and after studying 
under A. de Morgan at University College, London, entered 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1851. In the mathematical tripos 
three years later he was senior wrangler, beating J, Clerk 
Maxwell, who, however, tied with him for the Smith’s prize. 
Elected a fellow of his college, he devoted himself to teaching, 
and quickly proved himself one of the most successful mathe¬ 
matical “ coaches ” ever known at Cambridge. In thirty 
years, of some 700 pupils who passed through his hands 500 
became wranglers; and for twenty-two successive years, from 
i86i to 1882, the senior wrangler was trained by him. He 
made considerable contributions to scientific literature, and 
among his publications were; An Analytical View of Newlori’s 
Prineipia, with Lord Brougham (18J5); an Essay on the Sta¬ 
bility of a given State of Motion, which won the Adams’ prize 
in 1877; and treatises on the Dynamics of Rigid Bodies, on 
Analytical Statics, and on the Dynamics of a Partide. He 
died at Cambridge on the 7th of June 1907. 

ROUTH, MARTIN JOSEPH (1755-1854), English classical 
.scholar, was born at South Elmham. Suffolk, on the i8th of 
September 1755. He was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and subsequently elected to a fellowship at Magdalen, of which 
society he became president in 1791. He died'.ait Oxford on 
the 22nd of December 1854, and retained his physical and 
intellectual powers to the last. He was the author of editions 
of the Eutkydemus and Gorgias of Plato (1784), to which Dindorf 
declared hiinself Ifidebted for his first ideas of Greek criticism, 
and of Bishop Butnet’s History of his Own Time (2nd ed., 1833) 
and History of the Reign of King James the Second (1852). 
Routh was also an authority on patristic literature, his Re¬ 
liquiae Sttcrae (2nd ed., 1846-48), a collection of the frag¬ 
ments of the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, and Scrip- 
lorum ecclesiastieorum opuseula paecipua quaedam (end ed.. 
1840) being valuable contributions to ecclesiastical knowledge. 

See Gentleman's Magasine, 1855 ; J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve 
Good Men (t888). 

ROUTLEDGE, GEORGE (1812-1888), English publisher, was 
bom at Brampton in Cumberland on the 33rd of September 
1812. He gained his earliest experience of business with a 
boiflcseller at Carlisle. Proceeding to London in 1833, he 
I started in business tor himself as a bow'seller in 18^6, and as 
a publisher in 1843, making his first serious success by reprint¬ 
ing the Biblical epmmentaries of, an American writer, Albert 
Barnes. His fame as a publisher, however, rests chiefly upon 
the enormous number' of cheap books which he issued. A 
series of shilling volunies called the “ Railway Library ” was 
an immense suci^, , including as it did Mrs Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Vttde Tam's'Cabin, uid te also published iii popular 
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fdrtn some of the writings of Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Bulwer Lytton and Benjamin Disraeli. He also 
brought out a number of shilling books in “ Routledge’s Uni¬ 
versal Library.” Routledge dirf in London on the 13th of 
December After teing styled Routledge, Wame & 

Routledge, his firm changed its name to that of George Rout¬ 
ledge & Sons. A branch of the business was established in 
New York in 1854. 

ROtnriER, MAURICE (184s- ), French statesman, was 

born at Aix on the 17th of April 1842, and spent the early 
years of his manhood in business at Marseilles. He supported 
Gambetta’s candidature there in 1867, and in 1870 he founded 
an anti-imperial journal, V£galiti. Becoming secretary 
general of the prefecture of Bouches-du-Rhfine in 1870-71, 
he refused the office of prefect. In July 1871 he was returned 
to the National Assembly for Marseilles at a by-election, and 
voted steadily with the . Republican party. Ht became a 
recognized authority on finance, and repeatedly served on 
the Budget Commission as reporter or president. At the 
general elections of 1881 after the fall of the Ferry cabinet 
he wiis returned to the chamber on a programme which included 
the separation of Church and State, a policy of decentraliza¬ 
tion, and the imposition of an income-tax. He then joined 
Uambetta’s cabinet as minister of commerce and the colonics, 
and in the 1883-85 cabinet of Jules Ferry he held the same 
office. He became premier and minister of finance on the 
31st of May 1887, with the support of the moderate republican 
groups, the Radicals holding aloof in support of General 
Boulanger, who began a violent agitation againrt the govern¬ 
ment. Then came the scandal of the decorations in which 
President Gravy’s son-in-law Daniel Wilson figured, and the 
Rouvier cabinet fell in the attempt to screen the president. 
Rouvier’s opposition in his capacity of president of the Budget 
Commission was one of the causes of the defeat of the Floquet 
cabinet in February 18^. In the new Tirard ministry formed 
to combat the Bou'langist agitation he was minister of finance. 
This portfolio he retained consecutively in the Freycinet, the 
Loubet and the Ribot cabinets, 1890-93. His relations with 
C o n ytliifii Herz and the baron de Reinach compelled his retire¬ 
ment, however, from the Ribot cabinet at the time of the 
Panama scandals in December 1892. Again, in 190a, he became 
minister of finance, after nearly ten years of exclusion from 
office, in the Radical cabinet of M. Combes; and on the fall 
of fte Combes ministry in January 1905 he was invited by 
the president to form a new ministry. In this cabinet he at 
first held the ministry of finance. In his initW declaration 
tO’>the chamber the new premier had declared his intention of 
Otattinuing the policy of the late cabinet, pledging the new 
lafoistry to a policy of conciliation, to the consideration of 
old age pensions, an income-tax, separation of Church and 
State. Public attention, however, was chiefly concentrated 
on foreign policy. During the Combes ministry M. Delcassi 
had come to a secret understanding with Spain on the Moroccan 
question, and had established an understanding with England. 
His policy had aroused German jealousy, which became evident 
in the asperity with which the question of Morocco was handled 
in Iterlin, At a cabinet meeting on June gth it is said that 
M. Rouvier reproached the Foreign Minista with imprudence 
in the matter of Morocco, arid after a hrated discussion 
M. Delcassi gave in bis resignation. M. Rouvier himself took 
the portfofio of foreign aff^ at this mxious juncture. He, 
after critical negotiations, secured on J uly 8th an agreement with 
Germany accepting the international conference ptoposed by 
the sultan of Morocco on the assurance that Germanv would 
recognize the special nature of the interest of Frwee m main- 
tamwg order on the frontier of her Algerim empire. Lengthy 
discussions resuhed in a new convention in September, which 
cbntained the programme of the proposed conference, and in 
December M. Rouvier was able to make a statement of the 
whdie pMciedingS in the chamber, which received the assent 
of all parties. M, Rouvier’s government net hxig snry^e 
tte praridentiil electiem of 1906. The disturbances arisMs 
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in connexion with the Separation Law were skilfully handled 
by M. Clemcnceau to discredit the ministry, which gave place 
to a cabinet under the direction of M. Sarricn. 

ROVERETO, the most important industrial town in the 
southern or Italian-speaking portion of the Austrian province 
of Tirol, though its population (which in 1900 wa.s 10,180, 
Italian-speaking and Romanist) is less than that of Trent. It 
is also the principal town of the administrative district of 
Rovereto. Built on the left bank of the Adige, in the widest 
portion of the Val Lagarina (the name given to the Adige v^Iey 
from Acquaviva, above Rovereto, to the Italian frontier), it is 
divided into two parts by the l^no torrent. It is on the 
Brenner railway, by which it is 15 m. S.W. of Trent and 414 m. 

N. of Verona. Save in the newer quarter of the town, the streets 
arc narrow and crooked, several being named after the most 
distinguished native of the place, Antonio Rosmini-Serteti 
{q.v.). The finest church is that pi Santa Maria del Carmine, 
the old 14th-century church now serving as a sacristy to that 
built from 1678 to 1750. The church of San Marco dates from 
the 15th century. The town is dominated by the castle (now 
used os barracks), which was reconstructed in 149* by the 
Venetians, after it had been burnt in 1487 by the count of 
Tirol. The staple silk industry (which dates from the i_6w» 
century) has declined, the number both of filande (est^luh- 
mente wherein the cocoons are unwound) and of filatoje (those 
wherein the silk is spun) having diminished. 

In 1132 the emperor Lothair found the passage of the gorge 
above the site of the town barred by a castle, which he took 
and gave to one of his Teutonic followers, the ancestor of the 
Castelbarco family. Towards the middle of the 13th centuy 
that family obtained by marriage the lands of the Lizzana f^jjy 
(whose castle rises S. of the town), and in 1300 pracUcally 
founded the town and surrounded it with walls. In 1416 it was 
taken by the Venetians, who in 1487 successfully resisted, at 
Galliano, an attempt to take it made by the count of Tirol and, 
the bishop of Trent. In 1509, at the outset of the war of the 
L^e of Cambray, the town gave itself voluntarily to the 
emperor Maximilian, to whom it was ceded formally by Venice 
in 1517, and next vear incorporated with Tirol. South of 
Rovereto is the village of Marco, near which are cerUm natural 
remains (either those of a landslip that occurred^ in 883, or of a 
glacier moraine) believed to have been described by Dante 
(Inf. xii. 4-9), who is said to have spent part of the year 1304, 
during his exile from Florence, in the castle of Lizzana, between 
Marco and Rovereto. 

ROVIONO, a seaport of Austria, in Istria, 75 m. S. of Trieste 
by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,205,, mostly Italiiui. It is situated on 
the west coast of Istria, and possesses an interwting enthedr^, 
built on the summit of the promontory Monte di Sant’ Eutoi^ 
Its campanile, built after the model of the famous campmile in 
Venice, is crovmed with a bronze statue of St Eufemia, the 
patron saint of the town, whose remains ore preserved in the 
church. It contains a station of the Berlin Aquarium, with & 
fine collection of the fauna of the Adriatic Sea. In the nei^- 
bourhood are vineyards, which produce the best wine in Isteia, 
and olive gardens, while its hazel-nuts are refiuted the finest 
in the world. Rovigno is tlie principal centre of the Austrian 
tunny and sardine fishery. The industries, in addition to ship¬ 
building and the preservation of fiafa, indude the manufacture 
of tobacco, cement, macaroni and similar ptqiarations, and 
flour. There is on active export trade. Its inhabitanU are. 
renowned seamen. Rovigno is the ancient Antptnim or 
Rtdnmm, and according to tradition it was origin^y built on an 
island, Gbsa by name, wtdeh dil^peared during the earth-, 
quakes lOmut 737. Rovigno pawed definitively into the han^ 
of the Venrtians in 1330, and it remained true to the repuUic 
till the treaty of Campo Fwmk) (1797). ■ 

BOVlOO, a town of Venetia, Italy, oqiital d the province of 
Rovigo, It standsion the low ground between the tower Adjn 
and the tower Po, jo m. by rail S.W. of VeniceiitlMJ «7 to- . 
of Padua, wid on the Adigetto Canid, 17 ft. f^ve seaitoveL. 
Pop. <1901) 6038 (townj; 10*735 (commune), r « » a station, 
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on the line between Bologna and Padua, with branches to 
Legnago and Chioaia. The architecture of the town bears 
the stamp both of Venetian and of Ferrarese influence. The 
cathedral church of Santo Stefano (1696) is of less interest than 
U Madonna del Soccorso, an octagon with a fine campanile, 
begun in 1594 by Francesco Zamberlano of Hassano, a pupil of 
P«dladio. The town hall contains a library including some 
rare early editions, belonging to the Accademia dc’ Concordi, 
founded in 1580, and a fair picture gallery enriched with the 
.spoils of the monasteries. The Palazzo Roncali is a fine Re¬ 
naissance building by Sannticheli (1555). Two towers of. its. 
medieval castle remain. Wool, silk, linen and leather are 
among the local manufactures. 

Rovigo (Neo-Latin Rhodigium) appears to be mentioned as 
Rodigo in 838. It was selected as his residence by the bishop 
of Adria on the destruction of his city by the Huns. From 
the iith to the i4th century the Este family was usually in 
authority; but the Venetians took the place by siege in 148* 
and retained po.sscssion of it by the peace of 1484, and though 
the Este more than once recovered it, the Venetians, returning 
m 1514, retained possession till the French Revolution. In 
1806 the city was made a duchy in favour of General Savary. 
ntc Austrians in 1815 created it a royal city. , (T. As.) 

ROVtnflA, a'river in East Africa, ftwming during the greater 
part'of its course the boundary between German and Portuguese 
territory. The lower Rovuma is formed by the junction in 
ii” iS' ^.,38° 31' B. of two branches of nearly equal importance, 
the longer of which, the Lujenda, comes from the south-west, 
the other, which bUU bears the name Rovuma, from thei 
west, lu source lies on an undulating plateau, 3000 ft. 
high, immediately to the cast of lake Nyasa, in 10“ 43' S., 
35’ 40' E., the head-stream flowing fitst due west before turning 
.south and east. In its eastward course the Rovuma flows 
near The base of the escarpment of an arid sandstone plateau 
to the north, from which direction the streants, which have cut 
thenaelves deep channels in the plateau edge, have almost 
all short courses. On the opposite bank the Rovuma receives, 
besides the Lujenda, the Msinjc and Luchulingo, flowing in 
broad valleys running from south to north. The Lujenda 
ruses in close proKimity to Lake Chilwa, in the small Lake 
(liiuia(i7o<3 ft!), the swamps t® the south of this being separated 
from Chilwa only by‘a narrow wooded ridge. The stream which 
is.suus from Cliiota passes by a swampy valley into the narrowi 
I.ake Amaramba, from which the Lujenda finally issues as a 
stream 80 yds. wide. Lower down it varies greatly in width, 
containing in many parts long wooded islands which rise above 
the flood level, and are often inhabited. 'Phe river is fordable 
in many places in the dry season. At its mouth it is about a 
mile wide. The lower Rovuma, whwli is often half a niile 
wide but generally shkllow, flows through a swampy valley 
flanked by plateau escarpments containing ^veiral small back¬ 
waters of the river. The mouth, which lies in 10° a8' S., 
40’ 30' K., is entirely in German territory, the boundary near 
the coast being formed by the parallel of 10° 40', The length 
of ll»c Rovuma is about 500 m. 

HOW, JOHK (t. i5»5-is8o), Scottish reformer, was born 
near Stirling and educated in that town and at St Andrews, 
wheiv he began‘to practise as an advocate in the consistorial 
court. In 1550 he was serrt to Rome in the interests of John 
Hamilton, archbishop of St Andrevm, and attracted tha notice 
of the highenl authoritiw, who, when his failing health drovn 
him hack' to Scotland in iss8, nominated him papal mincio *01 
inquire into the spread of heresy, in that country. That in¬ 
quiry ultimately M lum to change his faith. Much influenced 
by Knox’S preaching, he joined the reformers and in Ajjril 
rflio was admitted inmister of Kennoway. in Fife, and in July 
of the same year minister of the Old or Middle Church at Perth. 
He was mie of tHk cotnmissipfl Of six who drew up the ‘VO*n- 
{Msion of*. EaitJt and the :‘'FSn(t Book. of, Discipline," and 
during the Struggle with Queen Mery was often, employed on 
iaii|i|0(tnint eflaagementa. He wtu. modamtor of. dm. Church 
AmMMv at ilmbur^ in July isdy and at Perth in the tcilow- 


ing December, and again in Edinburgh 1576 and Stirling 1578.' 
Meanwhile he helped to compile the “ Second Book of .Disciplme,’’ < 
and became‘raore than ever oj^osed to the Episcopal system of- 
church.govemment. He was a considerable scholar and is smd 
to have been the first to teach Hebrew in Scotland. He died 
at Pcrth'on the ifith of October 1580. 

His son John Row (1568-1646), minister of Camock, wrote 
a Ilistorie of Ihe Kirk of Scotland 1558 to 1637, which was con¬ 
tinued to 1639 ’by his son, the third John Row 1672), 

rector of the Perth grammar school and then (appointed by 
Cromwell) principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, who, with his 
father and grandfathec was a famous Hebraist, but left the 
Church of Scotland to become an Independent minister. This 
Historic was published by the Wodrow Society and by the 
Maitland Club in 1842. 

HOWE, NICHOLAS (1674-1718), English dramatist and mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, son of John Rowe (d. 1602), barrister and 
serjeant-at-law, was baptized at Little Barford in Bedford¬ 
shire on the 30th of June 1674. Nicholas Rowe was educated 
at Westminster School under Dr Busby. He betame in 1688 
a King’s Scholar, and entered the Middle Tempk in 1691. On 
his father’s death he became the master , of an independent 
fortum. His first jJay, The Ambitious Stepmother, the scene 
of which is laid in Persepolis, was produced in 1700, and waS 
followed in 1702 by Tamerlane. In this play tlw conqueror 
represented William 111., and Louis XIV., is denounced m 
B ajazet. It was for many years regularly acted on the anni¬ 
versary of. William's landing at Torbay. The Fair Penitent 
. (1703), an adaptation of Massinger and Field’s Fatal JDouiry, 
was pronounced by Dr Johnson to be one of the most pleasing 
tragedies in th,e language. In it occurs the famous character 
of Lothario, whose name passed intoicurrent use as the equiva¬ 
lent of a rake..' Calista is said to have suggested to Samuel 
Richardson the‘ character of Clarissa Hartowe, as Lothario 
suggested l.ovelace. In 1704 Rowe tried his band at comedy, 
producing The Biter at Lincoln’s inn Fields. The play is said 
to have amused no one exoept the author, and Rowe returned 
to tragedy in Ulysses (1706). The Royal Convert (1707) *1**^1!' 
with the persecutions endured by Arihert, son of Hengist and 
the Christian maiden Ethelinda. The Tragedy of Jane Slmei 
which was played at Drury Lane with Mrs'OldfieldTn the title- 
ifile in 1714, ran for ninetmn nights, and kept, the stage longer 
than smy of his other worics. The Treg^y ofiitady Jane Grey. 
followed in 1715. Rowe’s friendship with Pope, who speaks 
affectionately of. his vivacity and gaiety of di^sition, led to 
attacks. inspired by the publisher Eidmunii CuiU, the best 
known of these bemg The New Rehearsal, or Bays the Ymriger, 
amtaining an Eteamen ef Seven of Rowe's Plays, by Chaiies 
Gadon. Rowe acted as underrsecretary (1709-11) to the duke 
of 'Queensherry. when, he was principri. secretary of state for 
Scotland. On the .accession of George 1. he was made a sur¬ 
veyor of customsfand in 1715 he succeeded Nahum Tate as 
poet lauteate. He wgi also appointed, clerk of the council to 
the prince of Wales, and in 1718 was nominated by Lord 
Chancellor Parker as clerk of the presentations: in Chancery^ 
He diodion .the 6thof Deoemb«;i7i8,aBd was buried in West¬ 
minster Abb^. ■ ■'He .was twk»' married,: and his widow re¬ 
ceived a pension fcom'Oeorge I. in 1719 in recognition of her 
huAaad’s . translation of Lucan; This . verse tranrfation; or 
rather iparajihnwe of the Phcusedittr .wet called by Snmud 
Johnson “.one of the.greatist productioi^ in Englidi wetry,” 
ond.Mas wi^y .readewnhing through eight editions between 
r7i8:aad tSeg. , , . 

Rowe was the firat modem editor of Shakespeare. It a 
unfortunate that he. based hb text (6 vols., i709)on theco^pt 
Fourth Folio,*jtout9ein .Which he was faBowed by latw edjti^ 
We owe to him Hie greservatioa oisi number 0! ^kespearian 
tRuhtien^i collected for biro qt Stratford .by . .J^omai. Betterton. 
These materials. he.,u»td with Mosiderabk, judgment dn the 
memoir pftfuted toThe Wgrht,: Moreover, hi*jp«icficd.Jtn6H^ 
ledge .of .-the stage .snggested tedmicaI..imiii)oveinenti. ilHe 
dtraed t^ ptey inth acts and scents on « te«s«9klde. iBethodf. 
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noted the etitances and exits of the players, amd prefixed a 
list oi thft.<ira»HS«'j pirsomt to cadr play. Kowe wrote ocea- 
sioiial verses addressed to Godolphin ■ and Halifax, adapted 
some of. Ae odes of Horace to fit oootemporary events, and 
translated iSae .CaraeUtts of La Bniyire and me'Caliipaedia 
«f :C. Quillet. He also wrote-a memoir of Boileau prefixed to 
a translation of the Luirin. . . 

Bowe'.s Works were-printed in lya?, and in 17.16, 1747. 17S6. 17^6 

and,1791; his occasional .poems are jpeiudedmAaderSou'B and other 
cuUuctions pi the British l^ets. 

ROWEL (from (X Fr. rouel or reel, dim. of ro««, Lat. rota, 
wheel), the name of the small xevolving wheel .or disk, with 
radiating points forming the terminatitai of a rider’s spur. 
The earliest rowols. probably did not revolve but were fixed. 
Ihey appear on munuments of the 13th century., as in the 
j'reat .seal of Henrj' 111 . of England, but the older “ pripk 
spurs remained the standard form till the 14th century (see 
SpU*). In veterinary science, the word is used of a small 
disk of leather or other material used as a seton. 

ROWIMO (O. Eng. rowan, to row, cf. Lat. remus, Gr. Iper/tos, 
oat), the .act ot. driving dorwatd or propelling a boat (y.t>.) along 
tbe,sur{acQ of the water by means of oars. 

History. —The -earliest historical records describe battles 
and voyages in which the ships were prqielled by oars. There 
must, of course, have been from time to time friendly trials 
of speed between these ancient craft, such as that described by 
Virgil in the fiftli book, of the Aeneid, but there is no record 
in classical or even in medieval times of rowing having bwn 
indulged in solely as a recreation, or as a means of prompting 
athletic contest. The absence of any element of competition 
IS sufficient to account for the fact that the boats, the oars, 
and the method of rowing of the 17th century, differed but 
little from tfiose of the earliest times. 

The history of Great Britain abounds in instances of the 
use of the oar; The ancient Britans propelled themselves in 
coracles of wickerwork covered with skins, by means of paddlps 
rather than oars, but the Saxons were expert oarsmen, as also 
were the Itenfeh and Norwegian invaders. It is recorded by 
William of Malmesbury that Edgar tl»e Peaceable was . row^ 
in., state an the river Dee by eight tributary kings, himself 
acting as coxswain. " ' , 

During the nth and rath centuries, when fcads were often 
impassable., considerable use was made of the .various rivers 
of England for the . transmission of both passengers and mw- 
chandise and, until the introduction of coaches, the nobility 
and .gentry who ■'had mansions and watergates on the banks 
of ..the Thames, relied almost entirely upon their boats , and 
elaborately ^tedi barges as a meant ot conveyance from place 
taplace. ' . - .1 . r 

This use of boats and barges as a means of conveyanM tor 
merchandise and; p^engeri sprcvided a ':i«eans of livelihood 
ior.a: class of .professional oarsiten known as batgenien or water¬ 
men. . They were professionals, not in the sense of professionid 
athletes, but because they made their living by- rowing and 
navigating .passenger and other 'craft along and awoss the 
Thames. < Watermen as a class are'-mentioned history as- 
earlyiat the.( 3 th'century, "nie .'distress'dccasioned to them 
by the long hosts is oeferred to in the chronicles of that period. 
They'are-mentioned as having bean employed to now fte 
barons and ’ theiai retinues to Runnymede for'tfen-isigning' 
of'the Magna Guta By King' fedm,-and about the-sam# time 
sevwral'of the city ie«nnpan(et>dstablista 8 d bargw for the por-» 
poeetaOprecessioos awd othet-{iageants upon the 3Ba««s. _'It 
is;iatat«d'by-Fabhm rtia« in ■T 4 g 4 filr Jtdm NdthSMi, 'then 
ioed^yor <rf atowdom/BuiR'n iWbte axpeitse 

aiidowns *o»liefl ‘by'inw««aBtt*with';iiflve»' oatk, attended 
such of iihii city ioompnaiei w jwneesaed '.hnines, in a -sp^dw 
manner/’'-fed.imayor’w' prufcfcsiiMi’-by Water to wesfr 
nfinstar drae^lBiiMlat‘Until the'state baige at -the lord 

mnyUr inmg'aineignditieirt «peeiesvof‘*ha»sp«roe«d^‘b^^ 

men. whUe those of the city 

dMiW«nflii}o! om itt tiie foM liar(,!tlw4fter‘fi««vM^^ 


of a .cabin which somewhat resembled that of a gondola. In 
iSta and in 1555 acts of parliament were passed fpr the rogula* 
tion of watermen and their boats and fares upon the Thames 
(7 Henry VIII. cap. vii-and a and 3 Phi &.Ma(r.icapj*vi.), and' 
from thie terns- of these statutes; there.jean-be .no doubt that 
there were in the 15th century ft -considerable body of men 
who lived bv the “trade of Rowing", as it.is thero-icalledi 
During the i6th and J7th centuries there were no doubt com- 
petitions from time to time between these, watemwnj but . the 
first actual mention of boat-racing is the record of the estab¬ 
lishment in 17*5 of Doggett’s Coat a«d Badge.- .Ma: Thomas 
Doggett, who may fairlv be described as the founder of modem 
boat-racing, was a celebrated oomedian. He established a 
fund to provide an annual prize of a waterman’s, coat with 
a large silver badge on the arm. The race .was founded m 
honour of the house of Hanover and to commemorate, the 
anniversary of “ King George I.’s happy accession to the throne 
of . Great Britain." The contest was to take place at tlie be¬ 
ginning of August and on the Thames between six young 
watermen who were not to have exceeded the time of their 
apprenticeship by more than twelve months. Although the 
first race took place in 1715 the. names, of .the winners have 
only been preserved since 1791. ..Doggett’s Coat and Hadgs 
is still an annual event, the conditions as to boats to be used 
and other details having been slightly modified. Itiift entirely 
controlled and managed by the Fishmongers’ Company. 

The first English regatta (ital. regaia)-^m entertam^t 
introduced, as the Asimuil Register records, from. Vemce-r- 
of which wc have evidence, took place on the Thames off Rane- 
lagh Gardens in 1775. Great public interest seems .to have 
been taken in the;spectacular aspect of this pageant, the,ba^es 
of the lord mayor, and the city companies beipg present, but 
there is no record of the corapetn^-wa^ boate or of the names 
Of the watermen who. took part in the racra. 

About the years 1800 to 1810 there are instances of matches 
between watermen for stakes presented by gentlemen who 
no doubt made wagers upon the result, and from those .i»o- 
fostional wager matches'it was but a,, short, step, to sporting 
matches between the gentlemen themselves. .When^once 
“gentleman amateur,” as he was called, Bppear*d,^l?w evolu¬ 
tion, from the sportsman who occasionally rowed a n»tcti, 
against a -friend, or against time, for a wager, to toe amateur 
oarsman of the present day, ms not slow. The_ amateur 
rowing which began about toe year. iSoo on the Thames at 
Westminster has flourished as a branch of athletic sport, .ana 

has spread to everv quarter of the globe. . . ; . 

Rowing in the ilnttei King^.-r-Tho earliest rowing dubs 
in England were small groups of oarsmen who combined to 
purchase a six-oared or eight-oared boat for to* purpose w 
racing. The dub was balled by toe same name as,the ship;rt 
possessed; and.at the commencement of the.iptb the . 

orincipal clubs in existence upbn the ,'rhamet wero. tbe., . 

the “ Arrow,” the “ Shark ’’ and the “.Siim ■. The two Jattw 
have long since disapf»ar«l, but the “ Star -^itoe Affow 
combined about the year i8i8 and iounded toe.Leaflder..Cluo, 
an institution which after varying, fortunes hae lor ao^ years 
been recognized as the premier rowing dab of tw.wor^, ^ 

' The-earUest Contemporary record.of boat-<a«ng,«-.ll»eiWftter 
Ledger ot Westminster School, which commtiw in;-t^ year 
tSia with-a list ot the crew ot toasix-oored boot..* Fly. -, Jn .*»* * 
Eton had B ton-oared boftt and tor«.boato wjtbaKht.o^but 
theto is no enistmgirepwrd of a.*aw.unta *8*7, .In wso.Eton 

e w^'Westmiiister Schqoh'lw row: from ,Westm»^^ 
'BridwJai!Bltort;.toc tide;.but the .n«*>was,stoppfl9 oyJhc 
authorii^'S'it whs not .until; leSaoi ihatittoi fi«lt «on^ 
between the two-sohodls-toak S^tmea 

dgbtkmdche* between Eton .and WeitB^to^i j*ae 
race waiftovwed for,* few- )*a»ih to* 

i868 toe atsiteijd.ithoilowes'tideway waaj«uaiBi^,«B. weifei 

mtiister boy* nwved tbiif ^-twatoouse *04 Wjndsw^y^v 

then Co iPutoW-. . TWs tfh:ba>r.pto*»»J 

V«iei|t,iuuiaia«ctiy aftorwvds 
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end. Eton rowing, on the other hand, has continued to prosper, 
and for many years it has been the greatest “ nursery ” of first- 
class oarsmen. Since 1861 the Eton College Boat Club has 
never failed to enter a crew at Henley Regatta. 

At Oxford the records of periodical races between college 
Iroats begin as early as 1815, and those of Cambridge a few 
years later. The first contest between eight-oared crews 
representing the two universities took place at Henley-on- 
Thames in June 1829. Tlte second contest was not until 1836, 
and was rowed from Westminster to Putney. In 1837 and 
1838 the universities were unable to make a match, and in 
each of those years a race was rowed between Cambridge and 
the Leander Club, which had thus early become the premier 
< lub of the tideway. It was not always easy in the early days 
of boat-racing for the university boat clubs to agree as to the 
conditions and time of the match, but on several occasions 
when the universities had been unable to meet on the tide¬ 
way they fought their battle whilst competing for the Grand 
(thallenge Cup at Henley Regatta. Since 1856 the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race has been an annual event. It b rowed 
about a week or ten days before Easter from Putney to Mortlakc 
over what is known as the championship course, a distance 
of m. The race is rowed with the flood-tide, and occu¬ 
pies as a rule a time varying between 19 and 22 min. The 
lime occupied by a crew in covering this course depends a 
great deal more upon the conditions of wind and tide than 
upon the excellence, or the reverse, of the crew. The crew 
<il each university is selected by a president, usually one of the 
senior members of the last crew, who is elected at the first 
meeting in the summer term and holds office for a year. Thus 
the university race comes at the end of his term of office, and 
he has every opportunity during the summer and autumn of 
studying the material which will be at hb dbposal for the forma¬ 
tion of a crew in the ensuing spring. The ^uatic arrangements 
at the two universities are very much alike. The university 
year begins in October. During the winter term the freshmen 
are instructed in the elements of rowing, while the senior men 
arc engaged in prartbing for the University (inter-collcgbte) 
Fours, a race which takes place early in November. liuring 
the latter portion of the term the president of the University 
Boat Club is engaged in selecting and coaching the trial eights, 
two picked crews comprising the bulk of the material available 
for the formation of the university crew. The trial eight races 
are rowed in the beginning of December, that of Cambridge 
on the Ouse at Ely, and that of Oxford on the Thames at 
Moulsford, neither the Cam nor the Isis being wide enough 
lor two crews to race abreast. During the whole of the Ewter 
term the university crews are engaged in practice and training 
for the University Boat Race. The attention of the remainder 
of the rowing men at the universities b devoted to training for 
the bumping races known at Oxford and Cambridge respectively 
us the Torpids and Lent Races. Each college is represented in 
these races, and no oarsman who has rowed in the first boat of 
his college during the previous summer b qualified to compete. 
The boats start at fixed distances apart, and each boat endeavours 
to bump the boat in front of it, and to avoid being bumped 
by the boat behind. When a. bump is effected, the two boats 
involved draw to the side, and the next night the successful 
boat starts in front of its victim. Each spring the boats start 
in the order in which tiiey finished the previous y w. The 
racks last for six nights at Oxford and four at Cambridge. In 
the summer term the important bumping races between the 
best crews of each colle(w take place. They are known as 
“ The Eights ” at Oxford and “ The May Races ” lU Cambridge. 
To attain the position of Head of the River ” in these races 
b the summit of a college boat dub’s ambition. 

The great arena of rowing contests b Henley Royal Regatta. 
It was founded in 1839 at a pulffic meeting held in the town 
hall at Henl^-on-lluu^, at which it was decided to raise a 
subKription and purchase two challenge cups, the Grand 
Chidlenge Cuit,to rowed for annudly k eight-oared boats 
opth to all amateur crews, and the Toem Chidlenge Cup for 


four-oared crews residing within 5 m. of Henley. The first 
regatta was held on the 14th of June 1839, and was a most 
successful affair, the Grand Challenge Cup being won by the 
Trinity Boat Club, Cambridge. In 1840 another district race 
was added, and in 1841 the Stewards Challenge Cup for four oars 
was added to the programme, open to competition upon the 
same conditions as the Grand Challenge Cup. There have now 
for many years been eight events at the regatta, four of which 
are open to all amateurs, viz. the Grand Challenge Cup for 
eight oars, the Stewards Challenge Cup for fours, the Silver 
Goblets for pair oars founded in 1845, and the Dbmond Sculls 
for single scullers founded in 1844. The races for which the 
entry is restricted are the Ladies Challenge Plate for eight oars 
(founded 1845) and the Vbitors Challenge Cup for four oars 
(founded 1847), which are opien to crews from schools and 
colleges in the United Kingdom; also the Thames Challenge 
Cup for eight oars (founded 1868) and Wyfold Challenge Cup 
for four oars (founded 1855). Tlie rule as to entry for the 
Thames Cup is that no one who has won the Grand Challenge 
or Stewards Cup may compete, nor may any one enter for thb 
race and for the Grand or Stewards Cups in the same year. 
The rule for the Wyfold Qup b the same, except that a com¬ 
petitor may also enter for the Grand Challenge Cup. 

The original regatta course was from the upper end of the 
Temple Island to Henley Bridge, but a change was made in 
1886 so as to avoid the comer at the finish. The races now 
start at the lower end of the bland and finish at the upper end 
of the grounds of Phyllis Court. The course is 1 m. 550 yds. 
in length and about no ft. in width. The races are rowed 
against the stream, and the time usually occupied by the 
winning crew of the Grand Challenge Cup b within a few 
seconds of 7 min. In 1843 took place the famous “ seven- 
oar ” victory of Oxford. At the eleventh hour one of the 
Oxford crew was incapacitated by illness. Their opponents, 
the Cambridge Subscription Rooms Club, refused to allow them 
to introduce a substitute, and the Oxford men gained undying 
lame by winning the Grand Challenge Cup with seven oars. 
Ten years later (1853) there was a magniWnt race between 
Oxford and Cambridge in the Grand Challenge Cup, the former 
winning by 18 in. only. In 1862 there was a dead heat in. 
the final heat of the Diamond Sculls between Mr E. D. Brick- 
wood and Mr W. B. Woodgate. In 1878 occurred the memorable 
contest between Mr T. C. Edwards-Moss and Mr G. W. Lee 
(U.S.A.) in a heat for the Diamond Sculls which was won on the 
post by the former. In 1891 the Leander Club, after a dead 
heat with the Thames R.C., began a series of victories in the 
Grand Challenge Cup, winning the cup on seven occasions in 
the next ten years. In 1892 the Diamond Sculb left England 
for the first time, having been won by Mr J. J. K. Ooms of 
Holland. In 1895 a crew representing Cornell University, 
U.S.A., entered for the Grand Challenge Cup and were drawn 
in their heat against the Leander Qub. Owing to a misunder¬ 
standing between the starter and tlte Leander crew, the latter 
failed to start, and the Cornell crew rowed on to the finish 
without offering to return to the start, a proceeding which, 
cau^ no little comment at the time. On the followm^ day 
they were defeated by Trinity Hall, Cambridge, the ultimate 
winners, In 1897 the Grand Oiallenge Ciqi was won by 2 ft. 
by New College, Oxford, in the record time of 6 rain. 51 secs., 
after a desperate race with Leander. The feature of the B«t 
ten years was the persistency with which colonial and foreign 
crews endeavoured to carry off the principal prizes of the re¬ 
gatta, and the invasion culminated in 19^ by the capture of 
the Grand Challenge Cup by a crew fro» tbe Qub Nautique 
de Gand, Belgium.. On this occasion the Leander Club waa 
not represented, but in 1907 the Belgiam repeated their victory 
after defeating a strong Leand^ crew in one of the heats. In 
1903 Mr Herbert Steward, the chakroan of the regatta com¬ 
mittee, published a detailed 1 record of the regatta from ito 
commencement, whidi gives a complete history of meeting 
and an ancount of every race. .... , , 

Henley tegatta is rowed “in accordance with^ the tutes oi 
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the Amateur Rowing Association, a body which has control of 
all other amateur rowing in England. The Henley Stewards and 
the Amateur Rowing Association (or A.R.A.) are in complete 
harmony. Their rules are identically the same, but the 
Stewards being the older body are not subject to the A.R.A., 
and in the improbable event of a difference occurring they 
would ^ entitled to act independently. The A.R.A. was 
formed in i88a for the purpose of drawing up a definition of an 
“ amateur,” and for the purpose of having a body who could 
if necessary select a national representative crew to meet any 
foreign or colonial invaders. It has long since dropped the 
latter portion of its original programme, and the A.R.A. as at 
present constituted is an as.sociation to which all the principal 
amateur boat clubs are affiliated. Its objects are to maintain 
the standard of amateur oarsmanship and to promote the 
interests of boat racing. It is governed by a committee which 
occupies in the British rowing world a position not unlike that 
of the stewards of the Jockey Club in racing matters. The 
constitution and objects of the A.R.A. are clearly defined in 
the rules, and their definition of an amateur is so much stricter 
than that of some other countries that it is advisable to set it 
out ifi extenso. It is as follows :— 

No person shall be considered an amateur oarsman, sculler or 
coxswain-r- 

(i) Who has ever rowed or steered in any race for a stake, money 
or entrance fee; 

(z) Who has ever knowingly rowed or steered with or against a 
professional for any prize - 

(3) Who has ever taught, pursued or assisted in the practice of 
athletic exercises of any kind for profit; 

(4) Who has ever bran emplo^ in or about boats nr in manual 
labour for money or wages ; 

(5) Who is or has been by trade or employment for wages a 
mechanic, artisan or labourer, or engaged in any menial duty ; 

(6) Who is disqualified as an amateur in any other branch of 
sport. 

The rules of the A.R.A. also comprise the “ Laws of Boat 
kacing,” which govern the race from start to finish; and the 
“ Rules for Regattas,” which deal with a large number of 
matters such as the definition of the different classes of oarsmen, 
seniors, juniors and maidens, the making of entries, the powers 
of regatta committees, &c. 

A large number of regattas are held under these rules in all 
parts of the country during the summer months. There are 
also several matches and other competitions rowed under 
special rules, the most important of these being the Wingfield 
Simlls (founded 1830), or amateur championship of the Thames, 
rowed in the month of July over the championship course from 
Putney to Mortlake (4^ m.). 

If the number of entries at Henley Regatta, the extension 
of the sphere of influence of the A.R.A. and the public interest 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, may be taken as 
tests, rowing has more than hdd its own among the various 
cornicing forms of recreation in the world of British amateur 
athletic sport. 

Rawing in the UniUi States.—Tbt earliest record of a boat 
race in the United States u that of a contest in light barges in 
the year 1811 between the “ Knioker-hocker ” of New York 
and the “ Invincible ’’ of Long Idond, in which the former was 
successful. The evohition from racing in heavy pleasure boats 
to ladng in specially constructed craft prooeedkl with great 
rapidity, and by the year 1834 a large num^ of small clubs 
in New York had combined, under the title of the Castle Garden 
Boat Club Association. In 1837 the first regatta took place at 
Poughkeepsie, the race being between “ six-ous ” fi>r a prize 
of $ 300 . In those days there was no real distinction m America 
between unateur and professional, and in spite of rules and 
definitions the distkM^Mm between one who it quaUfied as an 
amateur and one who is not has remiuned in America much less 
certain and precise than in the United Kingdom. 

Vale and Harvard Univenitics faeoame centres of ^aquatic 
energy very aarly in tire hrstory of American rowing. The 
find mdng beat at Yak, a inooary.'M* bonght tn 11844, ■ad *■ 
tbc fofkmtig spring Hacvaidpotadhaaed an eight, Badm.z^a a 


race was rowed between a Harvard crew and three Yak crews at 
Lake Wiimepesaukee, which resulted in a victory for the former. 
In 1859 Harvard again defeated Yale in a six-oared race, but 
on the following day at Worcester City Regatta the same crews 
entered for a prize and Yale defeated Harvard. In 1864 at a 
college regatta Yale defeated Harvard, but in t866 Harvard 
with a very fine crew showed their superiority over all the other 
colleges. In 1869 Harvard sent a challenge to Oxford and 
Cambridge to row a four-oared match on the Thames from 
Putney to Mortlake, It was accepted by the former and the 
race was rowed on the zyth of August. The race aroused great 
public interest, and the banks of the river were crowded from 
end to end of the course. The crews were r Oxford, F. WiUan 
(bow), A. C. Yarborough, J. C. Tinn6 and S. Darbishire (stroke) j 
Harvard, J. S. Fay (bow), E. G. Lyman, W. H. Simmons and 
A. P. Lormg (stroke). Harvard led at first, but Oxford eventu¬ 
ally rowed them down and won by three lengths. 

The trip of the Harvard four to England aroused the rowing 
enthusiasm of other American universities such as Princeton, 
Cornell, Columbia and Pennsylvania, and during the next ten 
years considerable improvement was shown in American 
rowing. In 1875 no fewer than thirteen university or cdlege 
crews competed in a race, in which Cornell finished finV 
Columbia second and Harvard third, the ships used being 
six-oars v/ithout coxswains. In 1876 the eight-oared match 
over a four-mile course between Harvard and Yale was in¬ 
stituted, and in 1878 a four from Columbia University went 
to Henley and won the Visitors Challenge Cup. In 1879 and 
1880 there were a very large number of inter-coUegiate matches 
and regattas, in several of which Columbia maintained the 
reputation which they had gained at Henley. In 1881 a 
Cornell four started at Henley for the Stewards Cup, bat were 
easily beaten. During the next few years there was consider¬ 
able difference of opinion between universities as to the correct 
style of stroke, and in 1883 a Yale crew, coached by Mr Davis, 
did some fine performances, rowing a very fast short stroke 
in a very long beat. They were, however, eventually beaten 
by Harvard after on exciting race, in which it is only fair to 
them to record that the erratic steering of their coxswain 
contributed in no small degree to their defeat. The next 
year, 1883, Yale tried an even faster and shorter stroke, but 
were easily beaten by Harvard, who rowed with great length 
and steadiness. This year saw the end of the very fast slwrt 
stroke, and although the “ strokes ” of the various crews sinca 
that day have differed in minor degrees, they settled down 
to a longer steadier method of rowing which is spoken of in 
England as the “American style.” It differs from that 
adc^ted by English oarsmen in that there is an absence of 
swing and body work, and in that the oarsmen appear to rdy 
almost entirely upon their long slides and hard leg work. In. 
the early “ nineties” Cornell met with considerable success at 
home, and in 1895 they entered for the Grand Challenge Cap 
at Henley. Owing to m misundoxtanding at the start the 
Leander crew were left at the post in the first heat, but on 
the next day Cornell suffered defeat at the hands of Trinity 
Hall. In 1896 Yale entered at Henley under the tmtion of 
Cook, but were somewhat easily beaten by Leander. The 
result of these two expeditions to Henley was an attempt tn 
introduce the English style of rowing in America. The experi- 
m«it was not alto(;ether aiccessful. Mr R. C; Lehmann, who 
had met with cmuiderable success in England as a coach bo^ 
at Oxford and Cambrkige, went to Harvard (or two seasons.. 
The attempt to instruct American oarsmen in Mw Enj^h 
methods of swing and body work, instead of the Antenm 
strtdce, resulted -in their falling short of perfection in either 
styfe, and they were beaten b)r Yale: upon each occorion. Mr 
Lehni^n’s vi^, if it failed to ^ve pace to the crews he mnidhed, 
resulted, however, in improving the whole (pint of Attieriofea 
adkge rdwing. Mutual «onfi&nce and ■ frfe^y ifvfl^ toolr 
the place of .we atmosphere of auqiician and abnoat (if lefiatty 
whid had at timaa sxtatod betanen fiarvmn! and/lMku r fa 
tflpg aa iateiHxdkgiate Kowing Aaaooiation ma {omaad’ by 
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ComeH, Columbia and Pennsylvania to organize contests at 
Pottghiceepsie Open to all colleges. In 1899 and ipop Pennsyl¬ 
vania won, in 190*, 1904 and 1908 Syracuse, and in most other 
}’eat» Cornell. The two annual inter-collegiate regattas are the 
Harvard-Yale at New London, and that at Poughkeepsie, open 
to aU bat'not participated m by Harvard and Yale. By way of 
exception, Harvard rowed at Poughkeepsie in 1896, and in 1897 
and '1898 Cornell rowed in the two regattas. In 1901 Pennsyl¬ 
vania was just beaten by Leander Club in the race for the Grand 
Challenn Cup at Henley. 

The nistory of amateur rowing in the United States, .other 
than that of the colleges and universities, is a narrative of 
i'ontinual struggles on the part of the authorities to distinguish 
between the amateur and the non-amateur. The National 
Association of .Mnatcur Oarsmen was established in tSya. 
Many regattas have been held since that date under their 
rules, but the standard of amateurism which satisfied the 
N.A.A.O. has never been strict enough to comply with the 
requirements of the English A.R.A. or the Henley Stewards. 
In 1883 a Hillsdale fOur from U.S.A. tendered an entry at 
Henley, but it was refused by the Stewards, on the ground 
that the men were not amateurs according to the English 
dchnition. In subsequent years several American scullers 
entered for the Diamond Sculls, and in 1897 they were won by 
I'i. H. Tdn-Eyck of Wachusett Boat Oub, Worcester, U.S.A. 
In 1898 Ten-Eyik’s entry was refused by the Henley Stewards. 
No little resentment has been caused in .America by the re¬ 
luctance of the English authorities to accept American entries, 
))Ut their justification lies in the essential di€erence, not only 
in letter but in spirit. Between the laws and customs of the. 
two countries with regard to the amateur status and amateur 
sport. In 1904 a crew of the Vesper BiC. of Philadelphia were 
duly vouched by the N.A.A.O. and their entry accepted by 
the Henley Stewards. They competed and were beaten, and 
it afterwards became known that not Only had several of the 
men made money out of the trip, but that two or three of the 
.oarsmen were not qualified to row at Henley. It al.so appeared 
that certain members of the N.A.A.O. had, to say the least 
of it, been extremely careless in giving assurances as to the 
status of the Vesper crew, and all rektinns between the N.A.A.O. 
and the Henley Stewards were abruptly terminated, the Stewards 
determtning that they would not accept foreign entries except 
from a country where there wus a goveminfj body which had 
control of amateur rowing and which Ikd an agreement with 
the Stewards by which they definitely pledged thcnraelveB not 
to send .competitors to H^ey unless they come within the 
English definition. Id 1^06' Harvard challenged Cambridge. 
The race, .which attracted an imrnense concourse of spectators, 
wat rowed from Putney to Mortlake in September, ^mbridge 
led: from the start and won by. three lengths.' 

■ Remnf in tUktr Cmm/nrs.—iDuring: tofc latter years of the 
i9tii century and during the early years of the present century, 
rowing.increased.very gnatiy in popularity as a branch of 
athletic sport in «v^ quarter of the globe. It would be 
impossible here to describe‘the history, or ckganization of boat 
clubs and regattas in Australia, in Canada, aiid in the various 
countries Of Europe. Canadian rowing hos'always been of a 
hi^ clasi. In 1904 UJ&hoies, a Canadian sculler, won the 
Dtainpnd'Stmlls at.Hehley,:8nd oti severalrodcasions Canadian 
eights and touts have edmpeted for tl\e Grand: Challenge and 
StewnrdS Challenge Cnjn at Henley. In Austridia they have 
a ngatta which lis' oamid the “ Austealian. Henky,” and an 
inler-univeruty contest for a-cup presented by'Oxford and 
Cambridge oatsraen. .In Europe intortiaitional champianships 
halve 'beat instituted in the ho^ of bringing together oarsmen 
and scuUets from' idl countries. The fidgkn'oarsmen ha.ve by 
their iHenley successes achieved the greatest distketion-among 
continentd oanmen. . Id Holland tiw principal .tnwihgi eMtn 
have t^ehr. head^uartbrk at Amsterdam,: and sesund iDutdh 
crgittcimte <beaBi;:secn at Hanky; In pronoc there am .in* 
nialeritika'aiiring'cliiba Whiohnniilohr'gdxerntdsbytdieiEidirat 
tieir' fknnfxke, a body.which hot a> htrkt'f^de of 'tiles^ 1^: 


which has not adopted quite so strict an amateur , definition 
as that of,.the English.iA.K.A. 1 In Germany, also, rowing is 
very extensively practised under the, au^ices. of the Deutsche., 
Ruderverband ; the chief contests between'EngUsh and German 
crews of reeent years .were at the Cork Regatta of 190* when 
Leander Chib defeated the .Berlin Club in the eight-oared race, 
and at the Henley Regatta of 1907, when a four of the Lud- 
wigshafener Club were defeated in a heat of the Stewards Cup 
by a Leander crew. 

Methods uni S<yfe.—The .English style is the only one.in which 
the oarsman swings his body to fuH extent fore and aft, at the 
same time making use of his sliding seat. M«;t of the foreign 
crews who have competed in Ei^land have sacrifteed a portion 
of their swing in order to enable ..them, as they believe,, to 
make better .use of their . I«g work. There can be no doubt 
that the English style!is in a sense more exhausting to the. 
oarsman, that is to say it enables him W bring more muscle 
into play and to make fuh.use of-his weight, and strength, 
but in spite of recent defeats it .is still believed by English 
oarsmen to be the most effective. The crews of .1906 and 1907 
which were defeated by the.Bclgkns were the best that England 
could at the time produce, but they undoubtedly rowed in a 
style which fell a long way short of idea! English rowing. 

The secret of good rowing is the simultaneous application of 
leg and body work from end to end of the stroke. The instant 
the blades are covered the whole weight roust be lifted from 
the stretcher and applied to the oar-handle, and must remain 
so applied until the hands - come in to the chest, In order to 
ensure that the pressure so applied to the blade shall be as 
long and as hard as possible, the body must be swung for¬ 
ward to its full extent, and during,the stroke the shoulders 
must always be swinging l>apk’faster tfum the seat, while at 
the same time the legs are driving.hard at tbe-steetcher. The 
slide and swing should be finished simultaneously. There 
are many subsidiary rules of style as to the movements of the 
hands and arms, but they lare i^l of secondary importance and 
are devised .so as to enable the average n>an to execute the 
working portion of the stroke effectively and . often, without 
undue exertion to himselL . The movements ,of a crew must 
be as nearly as possible simultaneous in every particular, There 
ha've been many instances :o£ crews which although intoior .in 
style and strei^h to .tbeil opponents have-been vsetorious 
owing to being “ better.togetheri,’.’ 

See the volumes on ttnuiihg in "the BudintOtoiy and Isthmian 
Libraries .; W. E. Siitrwodti. . Oxford .Rowing ■, W. B. Woodgate, 
Oars and Seulls ; £. D. ^ckwemi. Boat Raeing ; H. T. Steward, 
Henley Royal Regatta. " .^C. M. P.) 

SOWLAKD, HBNBT AUQIlSTSa (1848-1901), Ameridan 
physicist, was bom at. Honesdak, Pennsylvania, on (he a7th 
of November 1848. From an early age he exhibited marked 
scientific tastes and spent all bis spare tone in-electrical and 
cheinicaI>experiments.'..At tbie Rensseker Bolyteofanic Institute 
at Troy, N.Y., he graduated in 1870, and he then obtained an 
engagement on the Western Niew Yo^. railway. - Bat the work 
there was not td his Kiting-andafteca riiort time heegaveit lor 

an instructorship in natural uience at the university Of Wooster, 
CMiio, which in tuhiiihe aresi^maJin order tb retam W Troy oa 
assistant professor o£ f^ysacs;' Finally^:i*..i87fii he beeame 
the first occupant of lEe:ciiair,xifi physnss-atithe J]iAn| Hopkins. 
Univer^ty, Baltimcemia .ipnittoa; which>he!'tetamed. unQl,hit. 
premature death thi lihe .xfitk-ioi AfiEii('t9ai.i,..'Raiwiand' was 
one of .theimcBt briEiaittjnekaf .ycience that Americafbas pro¬ 
duced}-and it is curious >1hatdat,.first hts meritsaTrK’e mot' 
perceived in bh own ooikatryi,'. •kir.AnMiiica'te im iiaabk.««ea; 
to secure the publicatibn'Olceitsdntdthis scientific.papem-y-hat 
Clerk iMaxwell -at: onee saw itheir 'ewelkneeji.ani-had'itliBini' 
prhited in the BKtlwMuttt.iMagBinMj »When the.t m a n ag ent, ; 
of the Johns Ha|riEihs’J&ukeM^f asked adviceria>fiutope:Bs.to > 
whom,them shonldi nudto'thwpqinBlesit* kfci'phjfiith)'*® 
tsoibEed.wibfin attrqaartbrmuvttaSrlKst'iinaii fde,ithe(^t, 
tha iinterval :bi^«aen.<liit -cleo^ and 'dbeT assaaeptiga «£ laa! 
datMo at BakuMgyi te -stadiedi physics iandu tHshniMi^ aiti 
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Berlin, anij carried, out ^ well-known research on the, effect of 
an «tectricatly charged body in motion, showing it to give rise 
to a magnetic field. As soon as he was settM at Baltimore, 
two important pieces of work engaged his attention. One 
was a. reclcternimation qf the ohm. For this he obtained a 
value whioii was .substantially different from that ascertained 
by the committee of the British Association appointed for the 
purpose, but ultimately he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
own result accepted a.s the more correct of the two. The other 
was a new determination of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. In this he used Joule’s paddle-wheel method, though 
with- many improvements, the whole apparatus being on a 
larger scale and the experiments being conducted over a wider 
range of temperature. He obtained a re.sult' distinctly higher 
than Joule’s final figure; and in addition he made many vi¬ 
able observations on thermometrical questions and on the 
twation of the specific heat of water, which J. P. Jodie had 
assumed to be-the same at all temperatures. In 1882, before 
the.Physical Society of London, he gave a description of the 
diffraction gratings with' whidr his name is .specially associated, 
and which have been of enormous advanta^ to astronomical 
spectroscopy. These gratings consist of pieces of metal or 
glass ruled by means of a diamond point with a very large 
number of parallel lines, on the extreme accuracy of which 
their efficiency depends. For their production, therefore, 
dividing engines of extraordinary truene.s 3 and delicacy must 
be employed, and in the construction of such machines Row¬ 
land’s engineering skill brought him conspicuous success. The 
results of . his latwurs,m4y be found ia. the elaborate Phitv- 
graphic Map oj tfu Normal Solar Spectrum (1888) and the TaUe 
o) Solar Wme-Lerrgths (1898). In the later years of his life he 
was engaged in developing a system of multiplex telegraphy, 
BOWLANOS, BICHARD (fl. isfio-ifiao), Anglo-Dutch 
antiquary,, whose real name was Verstegen, was the son of a 
cooper whose father, Theodore Roland Verstegen, a Dutch 
emigrant, game to England about 1500. Under the name 
of Rowlanifc, Richard went to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1565, 
where he studied early English history and the Anglo-Saxon 
language. Leaving the university without a degree, he pub¬ 
lished 19,1576 a,work of antiquarian research, translated from 
the.Qerman, entitled Jiu Post of the World, describing the great 
cities of; Europe; and soon afterwards he moved to Antwerp, 
where ho resumed the name of Verstegen, and set up in business 
as a printer and engraver. In 1587 he went to Paris, and in 
1595 to Spain, where he studied in the college at Seville, after¬ 
wards retumiag,to Antwerp, where he lived so far as is known 
until his death,, the date of which, though certainly later than 
1620, is unknown. Rowlandsi was a zealous. Roman Caitholic, 
and i" * 5 ®! published at Antwerp Theairum crudeliUUum 
haefeticoTum, in which he criticized the treatment of Uie Roman 
CathoUcg in England under Elizabeth so freely that when a 
French translation of the book appeared in the following, year 
he was, thrown into prison at the instaqccot .the English am- 
bauador.in Paris. Many of. his writings were published in the 
name, of tVerstegen. His works included 4 JMtUogm W* Dying 
(5693), a translation the Italian j BesliWwi* «/, 
Decayed. fnleUigmce in Animilies concemiteg .the'English 
JVnlwn,. dedicated to James L {iftag)-, NMet Dvytfcke 
Ef^rarnmn (16*7) i Sundry Suceefsm fUg 4 Goverrmenis 


conte^orary literary r^utatiop;; but b*s-llffifbthrows oonsidcr-, 
able light on the social ^pdfin of his day,; Among Ins works, 
which indude some poems on, sacred subjects, ara: TVte 
Belrayifgi of Christ (1598); The LeiUrtg of;Humours Blood in 
the Head-vaine (epigrams and satires) and 4 Mery Meetinjgf, 
or ’Us May when Knmes mete (x 6 oo)- 4 he two- latter, being; 
publicly burnt by order, but republished slater ronder other 
names-^Hunwrj Ordinarie and The Kncne of' CMies); 
Crimes Ghost haunting Cimie-Caiekas (*602),'which he pre¬ 
tended to have edited from Greene’s papers, but which » 
largely borrowed from his printed works j Tis Merrie when 
Gossips meete (1602), a dialogue between a Widow, a Wife, a 
Maid and a Vintner; Looke to it; for He stoMte ye (1604), m 
which Death describes the tyrants, careless divines'and other 
evil-doers whom he will destroy: H'Hll broke*loolse ^6o5);'an; 
account of John Of Leyden, and .m the same year'a Theatre of 
Divine Recreation (not extant), poems founded on the Old 
Testament; A Terrible Battetl bkmene . t c Time and Death 
(1606); Democritus, of Doctor Merry-man kii MeSMHes iminst 
Melancholy humors, reprinted, with alterations; as Doctor 
Merrie-mau, and Diogenes tanthorne (i6oj), in whieb 'VAthens ” 
is London; The Famous History of Guy, EaH • of - Warwick 
(1607), a long romance in Rowland’s favourite sixdined stanz^ 
and one of his hastiest; least succeKful efforts; Humors 
Looking Glassc (1608); and Marlin Mark-all, Beadle of BrMe- 
well (1610), a history of rOguery contaiiilng''f»niilh infbrttWndn 
abont notable highwaymen and the complrtest' vocabdlafy 
of thieves’ slang up to that time. Of his later works may be 
mentioned Sir Thomas Overbwry j or the Poysoned Knights 
Complaint, and The M</«»k'Aof»> /C»n'gW'<r6is), which suggests 
a hearing of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight'of 'the Bunting'' 
Pestte. The last of his humorobs studies, Good-Newes and Bad 
Newes, appeared in 1622, and in 1628'he published’a pious 
volume' of prose and lierse, entitled Heavens Glory, Seiko it .* 
Evrts vanitie, Flye it: Hells Horror, Fere it. After tWs.notMng 
is known of him. Mr Oosse, in his irrtroduction to ‘Rowlands’s 
complete works, edited (1872-80) for the Hunteriah Club' in 
Glasgow by Mr S. J. H. Herrtage, sums him up aS n “ kind bf 
small non-political Defoe, a pamphleteer in vwse whose talents 
were never put into exercise-except When their poksessor was‘ 
pressed for means, and a poet of considerable tident Without 
one spark or giimtner of genius^” .. ' 

Mr Gosse’i notice is reprinted tn h!s' 5 'in:«Kteen<A CMap'Studies 
(1883).' A'recently discovered poem by Rowlands, TAs’Seiae (i6iy). 
was reprintwl at Boston,‘U.S.A., in 1905 by Mr A. C. Pottar. 

ROWLAHDBOB, raOHAfi (I7s6-t8s7), English iaricaturtet,’ 
was bom in Old Jewry; London, in July 1756. Hie "son or'a 
tradesman or city merchant, Ota leaving sdiool he became 
a student in the Royal Academy. At tte age' of' sixteen he 
resided and studied fbr a, time In Fans, iuid he afterwar* made 
frequejit touts on the' CeniAieUt, enriching his portfrfios with. 
numerous jottings'tif life and-character, ‘In iTtt'he ■ridubited' 
at the Royal Academy a drewirig of " Delilah yisitmg'Samibii'in' 
Prison," and hi the.foHcwing years he was represented by various 
portraits and landsca^. PbSseSsed Of mutffi facility'^^«te* i 


death ‘ O^hiS Witrt; iFyenai ttdy; he' feH 

plu%^' m^;‘the;,diMMrioni of the toWn asid 'was known to- 


ehririeU EogfawifV Jay, by R, (i 6 o*),, 4 . doubtfully miin: 
bUted’ to hun. Richrad VmUga^ author-of Afatoiaa/Mtfis 
Antigui^ifm (Brussels,, 1^), ii- probably lanothip person^i 
possibly Rowlaqds’t ran-;.- -i 1 ,- ■ ' 

hSet AatbOny *i AVood, .riJtexdr.DwrtiwwSs.iledited by T.'. BUSs 

rinbinUWBa^SAlIIWb^.' tyts^Sfi^o^-Silglaftwnlm 
phl«a!HvWbse'aha”tiirte,wh»rii^W riie!«^‘tad'lw«wte; 

his'tiiiile; 


a tii^ of ffltaff ah eiapty-pufSei His Hrawinj|*‘lff’VaUi^l!; - 
shown in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1784, had ■«!«»#/ 
eUgraved by Wlltrdly swfhfte nttatyriB a suoew;. iBowRmdrito 
wu lUiriy risi^o^WRudtm'AfikerinM 
who Jn.i8oo-n isnwj.iif, W 
SriMotousters Tvim1 sense -of. pklra -with:, 
le^MsdiyUD# WWiira eoomfcfa'-'^TNiy/'Worairiraira^^ 
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in Search of the Picturesque," they had attained a fifth edition 
by 1813, and were followed in i8ao by “ Dr Syntax in Search 
of Consolation,” and in 1821 by the '"rhird Tour of Dr Syntax 
in Search of a Wife." The same collaboration of designer, 
author and publisher appeared in the English “ Dance of Death 
issued in 1814-16, one of the most admirable of Rowlandson’s 
series, and in the " Dance of Life," 1822. Rowlandson also illus¬ 
trated Smollett, Goldsmith and Sterne, and his designs will be 
found in The Spirit of the Public Jountals (1825), The English 
Spy (1825), and The Humourist (r83i). He died in London, 
after a prolonged illness, on the 22nd of April 1827. 

Rowlandson's designs were usually executed in outline with the 
re«I-pen, and delicately washed with colour. They were then 
etched by the artist on the copper, and afterwards aqua-tinted— 
usually by a professional engraver, the impressions being finally 
coloured by hand. As a designer he was characterised by the 
utmost facility and ease of draughtsmanship, and the quality of 
his art suffered from this haste and over-production. He was a 
true if not a very rehned humorist, dealing Ws frequently than his 
fierce contemporary Gillray with politics, but commonly touching, 
in a rather gentle spirit, the various aspects and incidents of social 
life. His most artistic work is to be found among the more careful 
dr.iwings of his earlier period ; but even among the exaggerated 
c.-iricature of his later time we find hints that this master of the 
humorous might have attained to the beautiful bad he so willed. 

See J. Grego, Rowlandson the Caricaturist, a Selection from his 
H'nrhs, Ac. (2 vols., 1880). 

ROWLEY. WILLIAM {c. 1585-c. 1642), English actor and 
diamatist, coliaborato with several of the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan priod, espceially w’th Thomas Middleton. He 
is not to be identified with “ Master Rowley, once a rare scholar 
of learned Pembroke Hall in Cambridge,” whom Francis Meres 
described in his PaUadis Tamia os one of the " best for comedy." 
Tlie only Rowley at Pembroke Hall at the period was Ralph 
Rowley, afterwards rector of Chelmsford. William Rowley 
is described as the chief comedian in the Prince of Wales’s 
company, and it was doubtless during the two years’ union 
(1614-16) of these players with the Lady Elizabeth’s com¬ 
pany tliat he was brought into contact with Middleton. Rowley 
joined the King’s Servants in 1623, and retired from the stage 
about four years later. The fact of his marriage is recorded 
in 1637, and he is supposed to have died about 1642. Four 
plays attributed to his sole authorship are extant; A new 
Wonder, A Woman never Frxf (printed, 1632); A Match at 
Midnight (1633); A Tragedie called Alls Lost by Lust (1633) ; 
and a Sheomaker a Gentleman with the Life arid Death of the 
Cripple that stole dte Weathercock at Patties (1638). They are 
distinguished by effectiveness of situation and ingenuity of 
plot, so that we may conjecture why he was in such request 
as an associate in play-making, and he had further an experi¬ 
mental knowledge of the coarse comedy likely to please the pit. 
It is recorded by Langbainc that he “ was beloved of those 
great men Shakespeare, Fletcher and Jonson.” The plays he 
wrote with Middleton are dealt with under that heading. With 
George Wilkins and John Day he wrote The Travailes of the 
Three English Brothers (1607); with Thomas Heywood he 
produced the romantic comedy of Fortutte by Land attd Sea 
(printed. >655); he was associated with Thomas Dekker and 
Jolm Ford in The Witch of Edmonton^ (printed, 1658); A 
Cure for a Cuckold (printed, i66i) and The Thraeian Wonder 
(print^, 1661) are assigned to the joint authorship of Webster 
and Rowley; while Shakespeare’s name was unjustifiably 
coupled wi^ his on the title-page of The Birth of Merlin : or, 
The ChUde hath found his Father (1662). Rowley also wrote 
an el^ on Hugh Attwell, the actor, and a satirical pamphlet 
describing contemporary London, entitled A Search for Mtney 
(1609). 

Hie draauitist SoMuaL Rowutv, desoribed without apparent 
reason by J. P. CoUior as W|tUm Rpwley'a brother, was employed 


> It I* Biual tomlhlmlse Rowley's share in this play. Mr Seecombe 
(Ofe(, Wat. Biog.. S.v. RwwIeyV says; " Oskker ap^arslohave had 
the share, but Rowley suppUed some acceptable buSoonery." 
j. O. .Halliw^-PhiU^ps (Diet, of pU Snglish Plays), however, 
detesd it as it tragi-comedy by WUliain Rowley, adding that be 
bad help from the other tw9. 


by Henslowe as a reader of plays. He wrote some scriptural plays, 
now lost, with William Borne <or Bird, or Boyle) • and Edward 
Juby. His only extant pieces are: When you see me, You hnow me. 
Or the famous Chronicle Historie of King Henry the eight, with the 
birth and vertuous life of Edward Prince of Wales (1605), of interest 
liecause of its possible connexion with the Shakespearian play 
of Henry VIII., and The Noble Souldier. Or, A Contract Broken, 
fustly reveng'd (1634), which was however, entered, in the Stationers’ 
Register as the work of Thomas Dekker, to whom the major sliare 
is probably assignable. 

ROWLEY REGIS, an urban district in the Kingswinford par¬ 
liamentary division of Staffordshire, England, on the Stourbridge 
branch of the Great Western railway, 7 m. W. of Birmingham. 
Pop. (1901) 34,670. It lies in a hilly district rich in coal and 
iron, while a hard basaltic intrusion known as Rowley rag is 
largely quarried. The town is a modem growth out of a village 
surrounding the church of St Giles, which dates from the 
13th emtury, though rebuilt in 1840. Iron manufactures are 
extensive; there are also brick and tile works and breweries. 

ROWLOCK (pronounced ruUock or rolloch), a device on the 
gunwale of a boat in or on which an oar rests, forming a fulcrum 
for the oar in rowing. The word is a corruption due to “ row ’’ 
of the earlier “ oar-lock/’ O.E. Srldc, a lock or enclosed place 
for an oar. The simplest form of rowlock is a notch, square 
or rounded, on the gunwale, in which the oar rests ; other 
kinds are formed by two pins or pegs, “ thole pins ’’ (thole 
being ultimately the same word as Norw. toll, a young fir-tree), 
and by a swivel with two horns of metals, pivoted in the gun¬ 
wale or on an outrigger (see Oar). 

ROWTOH, MONTAGUE WILLIAM LOWRY-CORRY, Baron 
(1838-1903), second son of the Right Hon. Henry Corry by 
his wife Harriet, daughter of the 6th earl of Shaftesbury, wa,s 
born in London on the 8th of October 1838, educated at 
Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to the 
bar in 1863. His father, a son of the 2nd earl of Belmore, re¬ 
presented Co. Tyrone in parliament continuously for forty- 
seven years (1826-73), And was a member of Lord Derby’s 
cabinet (1866-68) as vice-president of the council and after¬ 
wards as first lord of the Admiralty. Montague Corry was 
thus brought up in close touch with Conservative party politics; 
but it is said to have been his winning personality and social 
accomplishments rather than his political connexions that 
recommended him to the favourable notice of Disraeli, who 
in 1866 made Corry his private secretary. From this time 
till the statesman’s death in 1881 Corry maintained his con¬ 
nexion with Disraeli, the relations between the two men being 
more intimate and confidential than usually subsist between 
a private secretary and his political chief. When Disraeli 
resigned office in 1868 Corry declined various offers of public 
employment in order to be free to continue his services, now 
given gratuitously, to the Conservative leader; and when the 
latter returned to power in 1874, Corry resumed his position as 
official private secretary to the prime minister. He accom¬ 
panied Disraeli (then earl of Beaconsfield) to the congress of 
Berlin in 1878, where he acted as one of the secretaries of the 
special embassy of Great Britain. On the defeat of the Con¬ 
servatives in 1880, Corry was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Rowton, of Rowton Castle, Shropshire. He 
had rendered service of an exceptional order to his chief, and 
after Beaconsfield’s removal to the House of Lords his private 
secretary became invaluable in keeping him in touch with the 
rank and file Of his party. Lord Rowton was in Algiers when 
Beaconsfield was stricken with his last illness in the spring 
of 1881; but returning post-haste across Europe, he was present 
at the death-bed of his rtd chief. Beaconsfield (?.».) bequeathed 
to Rowton all his correspondence and other papers. 

Lord Rowton will long be remenibered as the originator of 
the scheme known as fte Rowton Houses. Consulted by Sir 

* William Borne or Bird engagml to play with the Admiral'* Men 
lor three years firom 1597. In 1600 he uorrOwed 30a. from Henslowe 
to My for a new pUiy. Jsstyadh, by W. Boyle (probably anoaer aaime 
for fomsdl). He hidM S, Rowley in Joshua (lOoi), and ip addilioM 
(i 602) to Marlowe’s Dr Fausliis, His oonneacioa with the theptre 
ceased aboot t62i.' 
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Edward Guinness (afterwards Lord Iveagh) with regard to 
the latter’s projected gift of £300,000 for endowment of a trust 
for the improvement of the dwellings of the working classes, 
Rowton made himself personally familiar with the conditions 
of the poorest inhabitants of London; and he determined 
to establish “ a poor man’s hotel,” which should offer tetter 
accommodation than the common lodging-houses, at similar 
prices. In the face of much discouragement and difficulty, 
the. first Rowton House was opened at Vauxhall in December 
i 8<)2, the cost (£30,000) being defrayed by Lord Rowton, though 
he was by no means a man of great wealth. In 1894 a com¬ 
pany, Rowton Houses (Limited), was incorporated to extend 
the scheme, a main characteristic of which was tliat the houses 
should not be charitable institutions but should be on a paying 
commercial basis. The scheme proved a gratifying success, 
and was imitated not only in man^ of the chief towns of Great 
Britain, but also in different countries of Europe and in America 
(see Housing). l/)rd Rowton also devoted himself to the 
iwsiness of the Guinness Trust, of which he was a trustee, and 
was interested in many philanthropic schemes. Ix>rd Rowton 
was unmarried, and the title consequently became extinct at 
his death, which occurred in Lrmdon on the 9th of November 
1903. 

ROXANA, or Roxank, daughter of the Bactnan king 
Oxyartes, and wife of Alexander the Great. After the latter s 
death she gave birth at Babylon to a son (Alexander IV.), who 
was accepted by the genersib as joint-king with Arrhidaeus. 
Having crossed over to Macedonia, and thrown in her lot with 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, she was imprisoned 
by Cassander in the fortress of Amphipolis and put to death 
(310 or 309 B.C.). The marriage of Alexander and Roxana was 
the subject of a famous painting by Aetion. 

See Plutarch, Alexander, 47. 77 1 Arrian, Aiiab. iv, 18, vii, 27 ; 
Thoil. Sic. xvih. 3. 38, xix. u, 52, 105 ; Strabo xi. p. 517. xvii. 
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ROXBDROHE, EARLS AND DUKES OF. Robert Ker, ist 
earl of Roxburghe (c. 1570-1650), was the eldest son of William 
Ker of Cessford (d. 1606) and the grandson of Sir Walter Ker 
(d. f. 1584), who fought against Mary queen of Scots both at 
Carberry Hill and at Langside. He was descended from Sir 
.Andrew Ker of Cessford (d. 1536) who fought at Flodden and 
was killed near Melrose in January 1536 by the Scotts of 
Buceleuch. The deed was avenged when the Kers under Sir 
Walter killed Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch in Edinburgh m 
1552. Robert Ker was also descended, on the maternal side, 
from Andrew Ker of Femiehurst (c. 1471-154.5), a celebrated 
border chieftain. Another famous member of the tody wm 
A ndrew’s grandson. Sir Thomas Ker of Femiehurst (d. 1586), 
who, Camden says, was “ of an immovable fidelity to the queen 
of Scots and the king her son.” He was the father of Robert 

Carr, earl of Somerset, the favourite of James I. 

After a turbulent life on the border Robert Ker beo^e a 
Scottish privy councillor in 1599 and was made Lord Roiffiurghe 
about the same time ; he accompanied King James to I^ndon 
in 1603, and was created earl of Roxburghe in 1616. He was 
lord privy seal for Scotland from 1637 to 1649, and m the 
Scottish parliament he showed his sympathy with Charlra I.; 
but he took no part in the Civil War, although he signed the 
” engagement ” for the king’s release in 1648. He died at 
Floors, his residence near Kelso, on the 18th of January 1650. 
His son Harry, Lord Ker, had died in January 1643; conse¬ 
quently his titles and estates passed by roecial arrangement to 
his grandson, Wiluaji Drummond (d. 1075), the youngwt son 
of his daughter Jean and her husband Jota Drummond, 2nd 
earl of Perth. William took the name of Ker, became and earl 
of Roxbur^, and married his cousin Lord Kef’s daughter J^n. 

The second earl’s son was Robert, 3rd earl (f. 1658^1683), 
whose son was John, ist duke of Roxburghe (r. i 68 o-i 74 *), 
■John became sth eari on the death of his brother Robert, the 
4th earl, in 1696, and is described by George IxKkhort of C^- 
wath m " perhaM the best accomphshed young man of quality 
in Enrepe.” In 1704 he was made a secretary of state of 


Scotland, and he helped to bring about the union with England, 
being created duke of Roxburghe in 1707 for his services in this 
connexion. This was the last creation in the Scottish peera^. 
The duke was a representative peer for Scotland in four parlia- 
mente; George I. made him a privy councillor and keeper of 
the privy seal of Scotland, and he was loyal to the king during 
the Jacobite rising in 1715. He was again a secretary of state 
from 1716 to 1735, but he opposed the malt-tax, and in 1725 
Sir Robert Walpole procured his dismissal from office. He 
died on the 24th of February 1741. His only son, Robert 
(f. 1709-1755), who had been creatwl Earl Ker of Wakefield in 
1723, became and duke, and was succeeded by his son John, 3rd 
duke of Roxburghe (1740-1804), the famous bibliophile. John 
was betrothed to Christiana, daughter of the duke of Meckien- 
burg-Strelitr; but when the princess’s sister Charlotte was 
affianced to George III., reasons of state led to the rupture of the 
engagement, and he ditd unmarried on the 19th of March 1804. 
The duke’s library, including a unique collection of books from 
Coxton’s press, and three rare volumes of broadside ballads, was 
sold in 1812, when the Roxburghe Club was founded to com¬ 
memorate the sale of Valdarfer^s edition of Boccaccio. Rox- 
burghe’s cousin William, 7th Lord Bellenden (e. 1728-1805), 
who succeeded to the Scottish titles and estates, died childless 
in Octoter 1805, and for seven years the titles were dormantT 
Then in 1813 Sir James Innes, bart. (1736-1833), a descendant 
of the ist earl, established his claim to them, and taking the 
name of Innes-Ker, became sth. duke of Roxburghe. Among 
the unsuccessful claimants to the Roxburghe dukedom was John 
Bellenden Ker (c. 1765-1842), famous as a wit and botanist 
and the author of Archaeology of Popular Phrases and Nursery 
Rhymes (1837), whose son was the legal reformer, Charles Henry 
Bellenden Ker (r. 1785-1871). 

The 5th duke’s great-grandson, Henry John Innks-Ker 
(b. 1876), became Sth duke in 1893. The duke of Roxbutjjhe 
sits in the House of Lords as Ear! Innes, a peerage of the United 
Kingdom, which was conferred in 1837 upon James Henry, the 

6th duke (1816-1879). , c, , . w 

ROXBURGHSHIRE a Border county of Scotland, bounded 
W. by Berwickshire, E. and S.E. by Northumberland, S. by 
Cumberland, S.W. by Dumfriesshire and N.W. by the shires of 
Selkirk and Mid Lothian. It has an area of 436,060 acres, or 
665 7 sq. m. The <mly low-lying ground in the shire is found m 
the N. and in the valleys of the larger rivers, and the whole S. 
is markedly hilly. Though the Cheviots, forming for a con¬ 
siderable distance the natural boundary with England, mostly 
belong to Northumberland, Catcleuoh Shin (1742 ft.) and Ped 
Fell (1964) are Scottish peaks. The chief heights of the moun¬ 
tainous mass constituting the watershed between Teviotdale 
and Liddesdale are Cauldcleuch Head (1996), Greatmoor (1964), 
Pennygant (1805), Din FeU (1735), Windburgh (1633) and 
Amton Fell (1464)- I" the W. is Crib Law (1369), and m the 
N., near Melrose, occur the triple Elldons (highest peak, 1385). 
The county is abundantly watered. The Tweed flows throiwh 
the N. of the shire for 36 out of its total run of 97 m., though for 
about 3 m. (near Abbotsford) it is the boundary stream with 
Selkirkshire, and for 10 m. lower down with Berwickshire 
(parishes of Earlston and Merton). On the right its affluents 
are the Bowden and the Teviot, and on the left the Aiw aira 
the Eden. The Teviot is the principal river lying entirely m 
Roxburghshire. From its source near Causeway Gtain m 
the Dumfriesshire border, it follows mainly a N.E. direction lor 
37 m. to its confluence with the Tweed at Kelso. Its chief 
tributaries are, on the right, Allan Water, the Slitrig, Dean Biot, 
the Rule, the Jed, the Oxnam and the Kale, and, on the Wt, 
Borthwick Water and the Kus, both rising in Sdkirkshii^ The 
Liddel is the leadmg stream ki the S. Rwng near ^ Fell m 
the Cheviots it flows SiW. to the Esk after a toutse of aj m., 
ntediving on the right Hernutage Water, on thc‘ left Kershope 

Bum. The Kershi^ and Liddel, during part of t^nm,s^ 
as bounibries with Cumberitnd. Excepti^ the liodeli whum 
drains to the Esk, much the greater piHtioR of tha tnrlaM M 
diaiaed, by the Tweed, to the North Sea. The lakes ere few 
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and’wnall,'the largest/ being Vethulm /or Primside Looh'and 
"Horselaw, both in the parish of Lintxm among'outlying 'hills of 
the Cheviots. Teviotdaie, Licldosdale, Twocdside and Jedvale 
-are the principal valley.s. 

CfM/uiry.—This county contains a considerable mnire of sedi- 
tnentary rocKS from the Ordovician to the Carboniferous systems, 
and with these arc associated large tracts of volcanic recks. 
The Ordovician and Silurian roqks occupy tlie N.W. and W. 
part Of the county: they have been thrown into numerous 
sharp folds. It is on the crests of the antiolines that the strata 
of the former system. tn>|x;ar honked on either side by those of the 
.latter. The oldest rocks arc tliv puidstones and radiulanao cherts 
wtih contemporaneous and intrusive igneous rocks of .\rcifig age; 
these are followed by shales and. grcywackcs ol Llandcilo age anci 
simitar roda of CiUwiioe age. 'uien comes the SHurian with the 
Uirkhill shales and nuissivc nits and gneywackes of the Gala or 
UueciiHbcrry grcaip with the Hawick rocks ; these are all ot Llaii- 
ihiwcry age and they occupy the greater part of the Silurian area. 
Wcniock and I.udlow rocks arc found S. of Hawick rocks from 
Wisp 'Hilt N.E. by Slobs Cnstle ; other inlying masses occur in the 
Old Red Sandstone and Ciurboniferous areas, the largest of these 
being that which appears in a belt some 14 m. in leng.ih from near 
Riccartun ill the direction of Hobkirk. Two divisions of the Old 
Red Sandstone occur ; the lower, wbicli consists of suliordinale 
sandstones and conglomerates in sheets ol contemporaneous lavas 
with some tutts. is confined to the Cheviots ; the strata are uncon- 
lurmable. upon the upturned Silurian beds. The upper division, 
wliicli ill its turn is unconformablc upon the lower, occupies about 
one-third of the county. It consists of coarse conglomerates at 
the ba-Se fotiowed by sandstones and marls. It is well developed 
in'the H., where volcanic rocks come in; the Trow Crags of 
Makerstown which cross the Tweed are due to these lavas. It 
ex.t4nds from Newtown and Kelso to Kirkton with extensions in 
'the valleys S.W. Carboniferous rocks are represented by the 
Caldferous sandstone series; in the S.'W. in Liddesdale and on the 
uplands of Carter Kell, Ijirrislon Fell, &c., they are sandstones 
with shales, some ealcureous beds and coal and volcatiie, beds. In 
the N.E. corner of the county tlic outer part oi the Berwickshire 
Carboniferous liasm just comes within the boundary. .\ii inter- 
'edtibg series of vblcanic " necks" belonging to this periwl is ex- 
empUfied in Uimatri l-aw. Black Law, Maiden Paps. Rivluirslaw and 
other hills. Glacial deposits are represented by boulder e.lay and 
beds and ridges of sand and grnvel. 

Climatf and Industries.—The average annual rainfall Ls about 

in., tiigher in tlie hilly regions and somewhat lower towards the 
■ iil. and E. 'Th» mean temperatute for the year is 48* F,, for' Janiinrv 
,48° F. and tor July bo" F. Tlie soil is chieilv loam in the level 
'tracts slong the banks of the larger streams, where it is also very 
fertile. In other districts a mixture of clay and gravel is mostly 
found, but thire id besides a considerable extent ol mossy lanrl. 
01 the area under grain hhout fwo-tliirds are occupied, by oats, the 
remainder being principally devoted to.liarley. Amoiic green crops 
turnipsotid swedes are most generally cultivated, potatoes covei-ing 
a eonipuratlvely small acreage. In' dtHcreiit parts of Tweedside 
and’ Jedvale several kinds orfruit are‘successfully grown. Both 
in file pastoral and amble localities agriculture is in an advanced 
condition. The hili epuntry. is everywhere covered with a thick 
lecven pasturage admirably suited for sheep, which occupy the walks' 
111 increasingly large quantities. The herds of cattle ate also heavy, 
hordes arc kept mostly lor farming operations, and pigs are raiised 
in modsrate numbers: Fairly large holdings predominate, farms 
«f lietween too and 300 acres being general, and only in Berwick¬ 
shire Is the proportion of farms of more than moo acres exceeded, 
litany districts on the Tweed and Teviot arc beautifully wooded, 
but having re^rd to the great area oner occupied by forest, the 
acreage under wood is now relatively small. 

The county 11 the principal seat Of the tweed and hosiery manu- 
iocti^es in Gotland. Eiiipnenring. iroufoumhng. dyuing and tanning 
are also carried on a* Hawick and Jedburgh, and agricultural 
jmplenumts'and ipachinery. chemical manures and especially fisMng 
tneklt are tnade at Kelso. The salmon fishorins on the Tweed are 
Of conriderahle value. 

The iWavetlty route of the North British railway runs through 
.the county froin near Melrose in the N. to Kqrshopefoot in the S. 
At St Boswells branches are sent off to Duns and Heston, and to 
■Jedburgh and KtSso via Roxburgh. The North-Eastren railway, an 
.English company, has a line from Berwick to Kelso, vu Cddstream 
andCarhani. 

Poptdttiion and Admmistniim .—The’ population in'.iQoi 
was ii&,8«»4, 'ar 73: pciions taithe aq. m. ^ In .v^ them:wcite 
tjs'persons ariio spoke.^keholand. English,'.but. none Gaelic 
■only. The priiicipu .tonrhi nns Hnnfick (pop. '171303).' Kelso 
(40^), Jedburgh jgishJp'Mfaliiede Xki9S). 'ano cOurf^’ returns 
in meuito to |iaiintment>:ind.iHaivkik belengi to Border 
agrtrapvof parliiumntBry ^jcdhueghidthe county: town, 

«ia royal :I)ur{^j and Hiairidty t&elso ei^ Meltose are ptdioe 


burghs. The 'shires of Roxburgh, Berwick and Selkirk form 
a .sheriffdom, and a resident sheriff-substitute sits at Jedburgh 
and Hawick. The county is under .school-board jurisdidtion, 
and there arc secondary schobls at Hawidk and Kelso, while the 
board schools at Jedburgh and Melrose have secondary depart" 
tnents. Most of the “ residue " grant is expended- in assisting 
teachers to attend science and art classes at -Edinburgh Uhi- 
verstty and Hawick, and in subsidizing science 'and art and 
technical classes at Hawick, Kelso and elsewhere. 

History and Antiquities .—Among the more imjiortant re¬ 
mains of the original inhabitants are the so-ealled " Druidical ’’ 
stones and circles nt Plendorlcath between the Kale and-Oxnam ; 
on Hownam Steeple, a few miles to the N.W. (where they 
are locally known as the Shearers and the Bandstcr); and at 
Midshiels on the Teviot. The stones on Ninestane Rig, near 
Hermitage ta.st!e, and on Whisgill arc suppo-sed- to coro- 
memomte the Britons of Strathclyde who, under Aitlon, were 
defeated with great slaughter by Ethelfrith, king of Bomicia. 
at the battle of Deg.sanstane or Dawstane in 603. rhcrc are 
hill forts in Liddesdale on the Allan, in the parish of Oxnam, 
anil on the most easterly of the three Eildons. 'Hus last is 
said to be the largest example of its kind in Scotland. The 
fortress was defended 'by palisades around the three circular 
terraces which form the hill-top. Within the enclosure there 
was a’ town oi huts, judging from certain marks that indicate 
the site of such dwellings, and the relics' of early British pottery 
that have been found, while the foct that springs exist renders 
the theory of a settlement all the more probalie. One of the 
most important and most mysterious of British remains is 
the Catrail, w Piets’ Work Dyke. In its originul condition 
it is supposed to have consisted of a line of double mounds 
or ramparts, averaging alxiut 30 ft. in width, with an inter¬ 
vening ditch 6 ft. broad, the slope from the centre of the mound 
to the middle of the bottom of the trench being 10 ft. Owing 
to weather and other causes, however, it is now fur from per¬ 
fect and in places has disappeared for miles. Beginning at 
Torwoodlee, N.W. of Galashiels, it ran S.\\'. to Yarrow church, 
whence it turned first S. and then S.E., following a meandering 
course to Peel Fell in the Cheviots, a distance of 4S miles. 
Though it must have been difficult to defend so long a line, 
the bulk of opinion is in favour of its being a defence work. 
Roman remains arc also of exceptional interest. Watling 
Street crossed the Border N. ol Brownhart Law (1664 ft.) in 
the .Oicviots, then took a mainly N.W. direction afcross the 
Kale, Oxnnm, Jed and Teviot to Newstead, near Melrose, 
where it is conjectured to have crossed the Tweed and run up 
Lauderdale into Haddingtonshire. The chief stations were 
Ad Fines on the Cheviots, Gaianica (Bonjedward) near 
Jedfoot and Eildon Hill Q Ttimontium). Another so-called 
Roman road is the Wheel Causeway or Causey, a .supposed con¬ 
tinuation of the Maiden Way which ran from .Overburgh in 
Lancashire to Bewcastle in Cumberland, and so to the fi^er. 
It entered Roxburghshire N. of Headwater and went (roughly) 
N, as far as Wolflro, whence its direction becomes a matter of 
surraLsc. Of Roman camps the principal tqipear to have been 
situated at Cappuck, to the fi.E. of Jedburgh, and near New- 
.stead,at the base ol the .Eildons, the alleged site of Ttimontium. 
After the retreat of. the Romans the country was /occupied 
by the Britons of Strathdydo in the W, and the Bemicians in 
the E. It was then annexed to Ntrthumbria for rover four 
centuries until it was ceded, ah^ with Lothian*-to Scotland 
in 1018. David 1 . constituted it a shite, its mcient county 
town of Roxbur^ (see Kelso) forming-one of -the .Court of 
Four! Burghs. The castle irf Roxburgh, after changing hands 
more than once, was,'Captuied’;frOm !tl» English in 1460 and 
dismantled. Other towns.,were repfeotodly bwned down, and 
the -abbeys of Dtybwgh, Jedltar^ Kelso, .and Melrose ulti¬ 
mately ruined in tbe*ex|ieaitiali.'Bf ithe .eoil ol.Heftford (the 
Protector Somtswet) . id 4544*45. . .iTh? Border, fteoboBlere—bf 
whom the Armstrongs, a^ SUiots weneithe/ciMf-rTTCOnduCted 
many •> bleasdjrilriQriOB. Mjdr. ••wk:>«c8ow^ui0n the ouion 
of Um Crowns the county /giaduaUjl fcttledt imto jiwhatl was 
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comparativ«Ijr a state of repose, distarbed to some extent ducing 
the Covenanting troubles and, to a much slighter degteev.by 
the Jacobite rebellions. „ . 

BiBLiooRArHV.-i-Sir George Dbugfa-s, Roiilmrth. Sakirh and 
Petbles (Edinburgh, 1899) j W. S. Crockett, IM SeWi Cnuntry 
(^inbttcgb, 190Z) ; Alexander JeSrey, Tit Histaty and Anti^mties 
ol Roxburghshire it volD.,£<\m\mx$h, ^ 

ROXBURY, formerly a -city of Norfolk county, Massachu¬ 
setts, U.S.A., situated between Boston and Dor^ester, but 
since 1868 a part of Boston. It is primarily a residential' 
district. Among its institutions are the Roxburv -Latin School, 
estaUished in 1645,* the Fellowes Athenaeum (a part of the 
Roxbury branch of the Boston Public Library), with about 
26,000 volumes m 1909, and the New England HoepitaL to 
Women and Children (1863), the New England Baptist Hospital 
(1893), the Woman’s Charity Club Hospital (1890), the Koxbury 
Homoeopathic Dispensary (1886), the Roxbury Home to 
Children and Aged Women (1856), a Home for Aged Couples 
(4884) and the Massachusetts Home for Intemperate-Women 
(1879). On Mount Bellevue, in West Roxbury (set apart from 
Roxbury in 1851 and annexed to Boston in 187.3), there is an 
observatory (erected in 1869 by the city of Bo-ston as a stand¬ 
pipe for the high service water supply). Among the manu¬ 
factures of the district are cotton and woollen goods, cordage, 
carpets, shoes and foundry products. The town of Roxbury 
(at first usually spelled Rocksbury) was founded in' 1630 by 
some of the Puritan immigrants who came with iJavemor John' 
Winthrop; the settlers were led by William Pynchony who in 
1636 led a party from here and founded Springfield, Mass. At' 
the home of Rev. Tliomas Welde (d. 1662), the first minister, 
Anne Hutchinson {q.v.) was neld in custody during the winter 
of 1637-38. Associated as teacher with Welde and his .suc¬ 
cessors, Samuel Danfurth and Nehemiah Walter, was John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, who removed to Roxbury in 
1632 and died here in 1690. Roxbury was the home also 
of Thomas Dudley, of his son Joseph and of his grandson Paul; 
of Robert Calef (d. 1719), the lea^r of the opposition to the 
witchcraft craze; of General Jos^h Warren, and of William 
Eustis (1753-1825), who was U.S. secretary of war' (1809- 
12), minister to the Netherlands (1814-18), and governor -of 
Massachusetts (1823-25); and from 1837 to ■ 1845 Theodore 
Parker was the pastor the Unitarian Church of West Roxbury. 
Of special interest in the old Roxbury barial>-gFound is the 
“Ministers’ Tomb,’’ containing the remains of John Eliot, and 
the tomb of the Dudleys. West Roxbury was the scene of 
the-Brook Farm experiment (see Baoox Faru). Roxbury was 
chartered as a city in 1846. , . 

See F. S. Drake, The town of Roxbury, its Memorable PersiHis and 
Places (Boston, 18789081909). ... . i 


ROT, WRXIAM (i7a6-ry9o), k famous British sumieyor, 
military draughtsmto, antlqiuary, &c. tn 1746, when an 
assistant in the office of Colonel Wdtson, deputy quartennaster- 
general in North Britain, he be^n the survey of the mainfad 
of Scotland, the results of which wert embodied in wfm'f is 
known as the “duke of CumI>eWatid’s,map!’“'.Tn 175^ hie 
obtained his commission in the 4th King’s Owti Foot, and in 
1759 gained his lieutenancy and went to serve in.tSermtoy in 
the Seven 'YeaTs’ War. Ip 1,765 he ,a(^)car$ as deputy quariei-- 
master-general to .the toed, 'sur^eypr-gdcral of .•coasts aiid 
engineer-director of military ^rve^ w Great Britain; iti 1767 
he bechme F.R.S.,. in, 1,781 piaijor-^eneral, in 1783 mrKtor 'bf 
Itoyal Engineers. .Bpsidd his ctunpal^s and ^ 

Gennanyi^s visits to'Ireland f^ijfflS} find to GibiiltW (i^iSS) 
wete iipportapt. li> 1783-84 fid cphduc^ (ibserwtions Tor 
adtemiitoig. tte relat'v® « the tdifieh Ahd'^hji*^ 
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Copley medal of the iRoyal Society. Roy’s. fneasumneats 
(not fully utiliaedi till .1787, when tiui Paris and OrMnwich 
observatories were properly <CQnnected) form the bains of the 
topographical survey of ^Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and Sussex. 
He was 'finishkigi .am account otohis work for .tive PhtL Trusts. 
when he diedon tbe 1st of July. 1790... 

.iHoy's principat booIoqiubUcation is tin Miliary Arrtiquities of Ike 
Ramans m BrMn,l\jg^. ^.alsQ. notices of him and contributions 
from him in the .records of the War Office and the Royal Engineers, 
in the Transaction^ at the Royal “sdeiety' of tondon, vote. Ixvii., 
IXxV.. Ixxvii., IxXx., IxxXV.', EblU' lff the Genihman's Maigatine, 
volai- hr., lx. He is’wfaimsicaUy denouBced.by Jonathan Oldtack of 
Monkhaitis in Scott's, 4 nfiifHary. . 

.' 'ROYAL FERN, in botany, tbe tcommon name for the fern 
■Osmunda regalis, a, native lof Britaint where it grows in .bogs, 
marshy woods,. &c. It is a handsomci plant with.'ibi-|»nnate 
fronds 2 to 6 ft. long and 1 ft.,.or .more broad ; the tops of the 
fronds nee fertile,, tho- fertile pinnae being cylindrical and 
densely covered with the spore-cases, giving the appearance of a 
dense panicle of flowers, whence the plant ;is known as the 
flowering fern. There are various cultivated forms —crisiula 
•has.the ends of the fronds and the pinnae finely,crested, and 
corysnbiiera has curiously forked and crested fronds, Several 
other' species, such as 0 , dstnamomecti 0 . Claytmtitma, are 
known as handsome greenhouse ferns (see abo Fbrns). ~ 

' ' ROYAL SOCIETY, THE, the oldest sctentiiic society in Chreat 
Britain, and one of the oldest,in .Europe. The Ro) 4 d Society 
(more fully, The Royal Society of London for Improving 
Natural Knowledge) .b usually considered to have been founded 
in the year 1660, but a nucleus had in fact been in existence to 
some years before that date. As early as the year 1645 weekly 
meetings were .held in Lexidon of “ divers worthy persons, 
inquisitive into natural philoso;dty and other parts of human 
learning, and particularly of what .hath been called the New 
Philosophy or Eicperitisenlal Philosophy'’ and there can be little 
doubt that this gathering of philosqihers is identical with the 
“ Invbible College ’’ of which Boyle speaks in sundry letters 
written in 1646 and 1647, These weekly meetings, according 
to Wallis, were first suggested by Theodore Haak, " a German 
of the Palatinate then resident in Inndon,” and they wmre hcld 
Boraetimes in Dr Goddard’s lodgings in Wood Street, sOmerimes 
' at the Bull-Head Tavern in Cheapside. 

• Some of these “ Philosopdiers,’’ residentin Oxford about. 1648, 
formed an association there under the title of the Philostqshical 
Society of Oxford, and used to meet, most usually in the rooms 
'Of Dr Wilkins, warden of Waidham College. A close inter¬ 
communication was maintained between the Oxford and 
London Philosophers;. but ultimately the activity of the 

• society wse concentrated in'ti»'London meetings, Which were 
held'principally at Gresham Coiltge. 

On November «8, 166a, the first journal book of the society 
1X08 opoied with « “ meraaeandum,’’ from, which: the foilowing 
b an extract:.“ Memorandum that Novemb. 28.1660, These per¬ 
sons {ollowiDg,.acoording to the usual! Custom Df most of them, 
mett together at Gresham CoIIedge to.heore Mr Wren’s lecture, 
'■viz. The Lord Branncker, :Mr Boyle, Mr Btbce,iSir Robert 
Moray, Sir Paul Neile, Dr Wilkins, Dr Goddard, St Petty, 
'Mr Ball, Mr Rooke,.MT Wren, Mr HUL And after, the lecture 
was ended, they did,.accordmg to the usnaifl manner, withdrawe 
to mutuoll' convene: ' Where amongst other matters that were 
dtscenrsed of; someHuhg wasbfitered about aderigne of founding 
'« Cdled^jto ttoiproinating.oiiPi^ysico-MalibeinatksaU Experi- 
'mentail. l.eoining.'l -It was "agreed.'at thb meeting -that the 
'company should.cantiiwe toiassemble'on Wednesdays ah three 
nfdOck ; an odmbsion fet'of tcRahilfings with a subscriptim of 
loneshtUiag* week 'was -indtilnted; ISt WtUdns-waS 'appointed 
chairman ; and a Ibt of forty-one persons judged'Uliely and fit 
:>t0‘johi/tbe 4 esign-wa».dtaMn'Upii> On.theioOowmg W^nesday 
-Sir RobertaXt^ Iwoueht’aaord'.tlint'th* king ^horled-H.) 
fiqipravediMin.fiesign of meiheeth^f-jafcxin nf'OMigatKminan 
stmtaAi'Urtiimk i>iunsd-hy;alLltlM.'pendns •ontneiMqfiijiiklwe 
itneasUfsMun’wiilim dttls:al.'Aimfcfid)cc-ana'))ya«ii«^ 
ottSxmi'r Qu'-tte weather uieaa^ wMtMdJlt 
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which fifty-five was fixed as the number of the society,—per¬ 
sons of the degree of baron, Fellows of the College of Physicians, 
and public professors of mathematics, physic and natural 
philosophy of both universities bein^ supernumeraries. 

Gresham College was now appointed to be the regular 
meeting-place of the society. Sir Robert Moray (or Murray) 
■was chosen president (March 6, 1661), and continued from time 
to time to occupy the chair until the incorporation of the 
society, when Lord Brouncker was appointed the first president 
under the charter. In October 1661 the king offered to be 
entered one of the society, and next year the society was in¬ 
corporated under its present title. The name “ Royal Society ” 
appears to have been first applied to the Philosophers by John 
Evelyn, in the dedication of hes translation of a book by Gabriel 
Naud^, published in 1661. Evelyn received in that year the 
thanks of the “ philosophic assembly ” for the honourable 
mention he had made of them by the name of “ 'ITic Royal 
Society.” 

The charter of incorporation passed the Great Sc^ on the 
T5th of July i66a, to be modified, however, by a second charter 
in the following year, repeating the incorporating clauses of the 
first charter, but conferring further privileges on the society. 
Ilic second charter passed the Great Seal on the eznd of April 
1663, and was followed in 1669 by a third, confirming the powers 
granted by the second charter, with .some modifications of detail, 
and granting certain lands in Chelsea to the society. The 
council of the Royal Society met for the first time on the 13th 
of May 1663, when resolutions were passed that debate con¬ 
cerning those to be admitted should be secret, and that Fellows 
should pay is. a week to defray expenses. 

At this early stage of its history the “ correspondence ” 
which was actively maintained with continental philosophers 
formed an important part of the society’s labours, and selec¬ 
tions from this correspondence furnished the beginnings of the 
Philosophical Transactions (a publication now of world-wide 
celebrity). At first the publication of the Transactions was 
entirely " the act of the respective secretaries.” I’he first 
number, consisting of t6 quarto pages, appeared on Monday, 
March 6, T664-65. under the title of Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions; giving some Accompt of the present undertakings, 
studies and labours of the Ingenious in many considerate 
parts of the world, with a dedication to the Royal Society 
signed by Henry Oldenburg, the first secretary of the society. 
It was ordered (ist of March 1664-65) “ that the tract be 
licensed by the Council of the Society, being first reviewed 
by some of the members of the same.” In 1750,496 numbers, 
or 46 volumes, had been published. After this date the work 
was issued under the superintendence of a committee, and the 
division into numbers disappeared. The society also from its 
earliest years published, or directed the publication of, separate 
treatises and books on matters of philosophy; most notable 
among these being the - Philosophiae naturtdis principia 
maihemoHca Autore Is. Neieton. Imprimatur: S. Pe^s, 
Reg. Soci Pretests. Jtdii 5, z686, 4I0 Londini 1687. 

In 1887 the Philosophical Transactions was divided into two 
series, labelled A and B respectively, the former containing 
papers of a mathematical or physical character, and the latter 
papers of a biological character. More than 325 quarto volumes 
have been published. In 1833 appeared the first volume of 
Abstracts of papers printed in the Philosophical Transeutions 
from the year 1800. Thu publication developed in the course 
of a lew years into the Proceedings of the Society, which 
has been continued up to the present time. It is published 
now in two series, corresponding to the two series of the Philo- 
sophieed T^ansaetiom, and is issued in 8vo form at the rate of 
about three volumes a year. 

It is, however, certain that cme of the most important functions 
of the society ^m tiie beginning was the performance of ex¬ 
periments b^ore the members. In the ro)ud warrant of *663 
ofderinf; the mace which the kmg present^ to the society, it 
it desenbed as “ Ihe Royal Society for the improvn^ of MatumI 
KMwledge fey experiments ”; and'during its earlnr yean rite 


time of the meetings was principally occupied by the perform¬ 
ance and discussion of experiments. The society early exercised 
the power granted by charter to appoint two “ curators of 
experiments,” the first holder of that office being Robert 
Hooke, who was afterwards elected a secretary of the society. 

Another matter to which the society gave attention was the 
formation of a museum, the nucleus being “ the collection of 
rarities formerly belonging to Mr Hubbard,” which, by a 
resolution of council passed on the ai.st of February 1666, was 
purcha.sed for the sum of £100. This museum, at one time the 
most famous in London, was presented to the trustees of the 
British Museum in 1781, upon the removal of the society to 
Somerset House. A certain number, however, of in.struments 
and models of historical interest have remained in the possession 
of the society, and some of them, more peculiarly associated 
with its earlier yean, are still preserved at Burlington House. 
The remainder have been deposited in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 

After the Great Fire of London in .September 1666 the 
apartments of the Royal Society in Gresham College were 
required for the use of the city authorities, and the society 
were therefore invited by Henry Howard of Norfolk to meet 
in Arundel House. Arthe same time he presented them with 
the library purchased by his grandfather, Thomas earl of 
Arundel, and thus the foundation was laid of the important 
collection of scientific works, now exceeding 60,000 volumes, 
which the society pusses.ses. Of the Arundel MSS. the bulk 
was sold to the trustees of tlie British Museum in 1830 for the 
sum of £3559, the proceeds being devoted to the purchase of 
scientific bwks. These MSS. are still kept in the British 
Museum as a separate collection. The society, however, still 
possesses a valuable collection of scientific correspondence, 
official records, and other manuscripts, including the original 
manuscript, with Newton’s autograph corrections, from which 
the first edition of the Principia was printed, and many other 
original documents of great interest. 

Under date December 31, 1671, the journal-book records 
that “ the lord bishop of Sorum proposed for candidate Mr 
Isaac Newton, professor of the mathematicks at Cambridge.” 
Newton was elected a Fellow January ii, 1671-72, and in 1703 
he was appointed president, a post which he held till his 
death in 1727. During his presidency the society moved to 
Crane Court, their first meeting in the new quarters being held 
November 8, 1710. In the same year they were appointed 
visitors and directors of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
a function which they continued to perform until the acces¬ 
sion of William IV., when by the new warrant then issued the 
president and six of the Fellows of the Royal Astronomical 
Society were added to the list of visitors. 

In 1780, under the presidency of Sir Joseph Banks, the Royal 
Society removed from Crane Court to the apartments assigned 
to them by the government in the new Somerset House, where 
they remained until they removed to Burlington House in 
18^7. The policy of Sir Joseph Banks was to render the Fellow¬ 
ship more difficult of attainment than it had been; and the 
measures which he took for this purpose, combined with other 
circumstances, led to the rise of a fiction headed by Dr 
Horsley. TTiroughout the years 1783 and 1784 feeling ran 
exceedingly high, but in the end the president was supported 
by the majority of the society. An account of the controversy 
will be found in a tract entitled An Authentic Narrative of the 
Dissensions and Debates m the Royal Society. An important 
step in pursuance of the same policy was taken in the year 1847, 
when the number of candidates recommended for election by 
the council was limited to fifteen, and the election was made 
annutd. This limitation has remained in force up to the present 
time. Concurrent with the gradual restriction of the Fellowship 
was the successive establishment of other scientific bodies. The 
founding of the Linnean Society in 1788 under the auspices of 
several Fellows of the Royal Society wu the first instance of 
the estnblisbment of a distinct sckntific association under royal 
charter; and this has been foUoiwed by the {oimation of rise 
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large number of societies now active in the promotion of special 
branches of science. 

From the time of its royal founder onwards the Royal Society ha-s 
constantl;ir been appealed to by the government for advice in con¬ 
nexion with Bcientjfic undertakings of national importance. The 
following are some of the principal matters of this character upon 
which the society has been consulted by, or which It has successfully 
urged upon the attention of, the government; the improvement 
and equipment of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 1710, when 
it was pfwed in the sole charge of the society ; the change of the 
calendar in 1752^ ventilation of prisons; protection of buildings 
and ships from lightning ; measurement of a degree of latitude ; 
determination of the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds; 
comparison of the British and French standards of length; the 
Geodetic Survey in 1^84, and the General Trigonometrical Survey 
begun in 1791; expeditions to observe the transits of Venus in 1761, 
1769 (commanded by Captain Cook), 1877 and 1882; the Antarctic 
expeditions of 1772 (under Captain Cook, whose voyage extended to 
the circumnavigation of the globe), of 1839 (under Ross), and rgoo; 
observations for determining the density of the earth; Arctic 
expeditions of 1817 (in search of the North-West Passage), of 1819 
(under Parry), of 1827 (Parry and Ross), of 1845 (Franklin), of 1874 
(under Nares); numerous expeditions for observing eclipses of the 
sun; 1821, use of coal-tar in vessels of war ; best manner of 
measuring tonnage of ships ; 1823, corrosion of capper sheatiling by 
sea-water ; Babbage's calculating machine ; lightning-conductors 
for vessels of war; 1825, supervision of gas-works ; 1832, tidal 
observations ; 1835, instruments and tables for testing the strength 
of spirits ; .magnetic observatories in the colonies ; 1862, the great 
Melbourne telegraph; 1865, pendulum observations in India; 
18O6, reorganization of the meteorological department; 1868, deep- 
sea research ; 1872, " Challenger " expedition ; 1879, prevention 
of accidents in mines ; 1881, pendulum observations ; cruise of the 
" Triton ” in Faroe Channel; 1883, borings in delta of Nile ; 1884, 
Bureau des Poids et Mesures; international conference on a prime 
meridian; 1888, inquirer into lighthouse illuminants; 1890, the 
investigation of colour-blindness; 1895, examination of the structure 
of a coral reef by boring ; i8g6. inquiry into cylinders for compressed 
gases ; the establishment of an International Geodetic Bureau ; 
1897, determination of the relations between the metric and imperial 
units of weights and measures ; and, more recently, an inquiry into 
the volcanic eruptions in the West Indies; international seis- 
mological investigation; international exploration of the upper 
atmosphere ; measurement of an arc of the meridian across Africa. 
In recent years also the society, acting at the request of the govern¬ 
ment, has taken the loading part in investigations, in the course of 
which important discoveries have been made, in relation to various 
tropical oiseases, beginning with the tsetse-fiy disease of cattle in 
Afnca, followed by investigations into malaria, Mediterranean fever 
and sleeping sickness. The society has standing committees which 
advise the Indian government on matters connected with scientific 
inquiry in India and on the observatories of India. The society 
has taken a leading part in the promotion of the InUrnalioHal 
Catalogue of Scientt/ie Literature from tgoo, and of the International 
Association of Academies, which is composed of all the principal 
scientific academies of the world, meeting regularly to promote 
international action in questions of scientific interest. 

In addition to the occasional services enumerated above, the 
Royal Society has exercised, and still exercises, a variety of imjmrtant 
public functions of a more permanent nature. It still provides 
seven of the board of visitors of the Roj^ Observatory at Green¬ 
wich. From 1677 until the reconstitution of the Meteorological 
Office in 1906 the society nominated the meteorological council, 
which had the control of that office. The society has the custody 
of standard copies of the imperial standard yard and pound. The 
president and council have the control of the National Physical 
Laboratory, an institution established in 1899 in pursuance of the 
recommendations of a treasury committee appointed by H.M. 
government in response to representations from the Royal Society. 
The society had previously for many vears had control of tlie 
Kew Observatory, now incorporated with the National Btysical 
Laboratory, and still remains trustee of the Gassiot Fund, a fund 
established for the maintenance of the observatory. Tim society 
elects four of the nine members of the managing committee of Bie 
Lawes Agricultural Trust, and is officially rmesented on the 
governing bodies of a number of important sctentinc and educational 
’'istUntions and of the principal public schools. 

One of the most important duties which the Royal Society 
performs on behalf of the government is the administration of the 
annual grant of ^4000 for the promotion of scientific research. 
This grant originated in a proposal ^ Lord John Rnsaell in 1849 
that at the close of the year the president ana council should point 
out to the first lonl of the treasury a limited number of persons to 
whom the grantof a rcwatd or of a sum to defray the costof expeii- 
inents might be of essential service. This grant of /looo afterwards 
beesns akmn^, aad was continued until 1876. in that year an 
additional snm of f/gotm for similar pniposca was gianted, and the 
two funds of £1000 aad £4000 were ^nuoistared coocntrently nmti) 
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1881, In which year the two were combined in a single annual grunt 
of £4000 under new regulations. Since 1896 parliament has also 
voted annually a grant of ^1000 to be administered by the Rc^al 
Society in aid o{ scientific publications, not only those issued by 
itself, but also scientific matter published through other cliannels. 
One of the most useful of the society's publications is the great 
catalogue of scientific papers — an index now in twelve quarto 
volumes, under authors’ names, of all the memoirs o{ importance 
in the chief English and foreign scientific serials from Bie year 1800 
to the year 1883. The work was prepared under the direction of the 
Royal Society. A continuation carrying the catalogue up to the 
end of the 19th century, and a subject index to the whole catalogue, 
have also been compiled. 

A statement of the trust funds administered by the Royal Society 
will be found in the Year Book published annually, and the origin 
and history of these funds will be found in the Record oj the Royal 
Society (2nd ed. 1901). The income of the society is derived from 
the unnual contributions and composition fees of the Fellows, from 
rents and from interest on various investrornts. The balance- 
sheet and an account oi the estntes and property are published in 
the Year Book. Five medals (the Copley, two Royal, the Davy and 
the Hughes) are awarded by the society every year ; the Rumford 
and the Darwin medals biennially, the Sylvester triennially and 
the Buchanan quinquennially, 'The first of these originated in a 
bequest by Sir Godfrey Copley (1709), and is awarded "to the 
living author oi such piiilosopnical research, either published or 
communicated to the society, as may appear to the council to tie 
deserving oi that honour ’’; the author may be an Englishman or 
a foreigner. The Rumford medal originated in a gift from Count. 
Rumford in 1796 of £tooo 3 % consols, for the most important 
discoveries in heat or light made during the preceding two years. 
The Royal medals were instituted by George tV., and ar,' awarded 
niinuallviorthctwomostimportantcontributionstoBcience published 
in the British doniimons not more than ten years nor less than one 
ear from the dale of the award. The Davy medal was founded 
y the will of Dr John Davy, F.R.S., the brother of Sir Humph^ 
Davy, and is given annually for the most important discovery in 
chemistry made in Europe or Anglo-.America. An enumeration of 
the awards of each of the medals and the conditions of the awards 
arc published in the yenr Book. The society also has the award 
of three research studentships, one founded in 1H90 in memory oi 
J. 1 ’. Joule, and the others created out of a Ijequest to the society by 
Sir William Mackmnon in 1897. 

Under the existing statutes of the Royal Society every candidate 
for election into the society must be recommends by a certificate 
in writing signed by six or more Fellows, of whom three at least 
must sign from personal knowledge. From the candidates so re¬ 
commended the council annually select fifteen liy ballot, and the 
names so selected are submitted to the society for election by ballot. 
Princes of the blood, however, and not more than two persons 
selected by the council on special grounds once in two years, may 
bo elected by a more summary procedure. Foreign members, not 
exceeding fifty, may be selecteil by the council from among men of 
the greatest scientific eminence abroad, and proposed to the society 
for election. Every Fellow of the society is liable to an admission 
fee of fio and an annual payment of £4 ; but. by aid of a fund 
established in 1878 for the purpose, the admission fees and £l of 
the annual contribution of all the Fellows elected since that date 
have been remitted. The composition for annual payments is £60. 

The anniversary meeting for the election oi the council aad 
officers is held on St Andrew's Day. The council for the ensuing 
year, out oi which are chosen the president, treasurer, principal 
secretaries, ami foreign secretary, must consist oi eleven members 
of the existing council and ten Fellows who sre not members of 
the existing council. These are nominateii by the president and 
council previously to the anniversary meeting. The session of the 
society is from Nbvember'fo June ; the ordinary meeting aro hqld 
on Thursdays during the session, at 4.30 p.m. The selection for 
publication from the papers read before the society is mode by 
the " Committee oi Papers," which consists of the members of the 
council for the lime bring aided by committees appointed for the 
pnrpose. 'The papers so selected are published either in the Pkih- 
sofihical Traueactious (4*0) or the Proeeeiiuft of the Jioyal Society 
f 8vo). and one copy of each of these publicationt is .presented gratis 
to every Fellow of the society and to the chief scientific eocietles 
throiighout the world. 

The making and repealing of lawe is -vested in the conncil, and m 
every case the quettion muet be put to the vote on two several 
davs of their meeting. , , 

ITie text of the charters of the Royal Society is given In the 
Record, and In the same work will' be found lists of the president 
treasmers, secrefailes and aslistaDt-tecietsTies from tw loimdanoo 
to the year igoo. The lomle work gives a chronoiomod list of aB 
the Feilowe, with dates of election, and an alphabetical tad^ 
Other histories are Tbomton’t Hietery of the Royed Soouty {ttllYi 
Weld’s moory of the Rayet Society ; BlshOp Sprat’* whit* 

consists larg^ cR a 'defence of tns eoctety agafnst; the AtteniS ^ 
aprigei phyoupfam; and Dr Blwh'e (1756). ****®** fojata uMlBlf 
of the society'ssoienUfic work. (HfVf.p.ttJ 
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ROYALTY ( 0 . Fr. rialte, reMf, royaulti, from Med. Lat. 
regdilas, the substantive of regcdis, of or belonging to a king, 
rex), kingly state or personality, hence a royal person, or number 
of persons of royal biith collectively, a member of a royal family. 
Mote particularly “ royalty ” is used of the rights and attributes 
of a sovereign, and especially of dues paid to the crown, which 
belong to the sovereign jure ccronae, such as dues from gold 
and silver mines, waifs, estrays, &c. The term is usually 
applied to the payment made by a publisher to an author on 
every copy of his book sold ; to the payment made to a patentee 
on each article manufactured under his patent by a licensee 
(sec Patents), and to the payment made to the owner of 
minerals for the right of working, paid on the ton or other 
weight raised. 

ROYAN, a town of W. France, in the department of Charente 
Infdrieure, on the right bank of the Gironde, at its mouth 
63 m. below and N.N.W. of Bordeaux. Pop. (1906) 714*. 
Royan is one of the most frequented bathing resorts on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Tlie coast is divided into a number of 
small bays or “ conches,” forming so many distinct beaches: 
to the E. of the town is the “ Grande Conche ” with the municipal 
casino; to the .S. the “ Conchc dc Foncillon,” separated from 
the first-named by a quay which forms a fine terraced esplanade ; 
beyond the fort of Royan follow in succession the conches 
■“ du Chay ” and “ dc Robinson," and the most fa.shionable 
of all, that of Pontaillac. The port carries on sardine-fishing 
and an active coasting trade, but the liarbour at high tide 
is accessible only to vessels drawing from 8 to 10 ft., and at 
low water is dry. Engine Pclletan, the author, has a statue 
in the town, of which he was a benefactor. Tlie lighthouse of 
Cordouan, 200 ft. in height, rebuilt on the site of an older 
tower by the architect Louis de Foix in 1584-1610 and added 
to about the end of the i8th century, stands on a rock 
7J m. W.S.W. of Royan. 

Royan after passing through many hands came to the family 
of la Trimoille, in whose favour it was made first a marquisatc 
and then a duchy. During the first half of the 15th century 
it was held by the English. During the wars of religion it 
was a centre of Calvinism and had to sustain in 1622 an 
eight days’ siege by the troops of Louis XIIl. As late as the 
«nd of the i8th century it was but a “ bourg ” of about one 
thousand inhabitants, noticeable only for its priory, where 
Brantfimc wrote a portion of his Chronicles. The prosperity 
of the place dates from the Restoration, when steamboat com¬ 
munication was established with Bordeaux. 

ROYAT, a watering-place of central France, in the department 
of Puy-de-D6me, situated at a height of 1475 "Tire- 

taine, i) m. S.W. of ClermOnt-Ferrand. Pop. (1906) 1451. 
The thermal springs, situated in the part of Royat known as 
St Mart, are strongly impregnated with carbonic acid and 
chloride of sodium and are used in cases of rheumatism, gout, 
bronchitis, asthma, anaemia, &c. They were known in Roman 
times, and ruins of ancient baths are still to be seen. The 
village of Royat proper, a little higher up the valley, has a 
church of the 11th and *2th centuries fortified with battle¬ 
ments. 

ROYSR^LLARD. PIBRRI PAUL (1763-1845), French 
atateaman and philosopher, was bom on the eist of June 1763 
at Sompuis, near Vitry^ le Francais (Marne), the son of Antoine 
Royer, a small proprietor. His mother, Angilique Peipdtue 
Collard, was a woman of unusual strength of character and of 
senstere piety. Pierre Paul Royer was sent at twelve to the 
eollege of Ctoumont, of which his uncle. Father Paul Collard, 
was director. He subsequently followed his iinde to Saint- 
Omer, where he studied mathematics. "At the outbreak of 
the Revdution, whidi moved him to passionate sympawy, 
he was pfaetising at the Parisian bar. He was returned by 
his sectiph, theTmufd qtSaint LotfiS, to the Commune, of which 
fie was secretaiy from 1790 to ^792. After the revolution 
«f rise Mth of August tn riurt year he was replaced by J, L. 
Thllien. Jilt sympathaes were now'with the Oironds, and 
•Iter the Inwrt^on of the 12th Prairhd (3tst of May 1793) 


he was in danger of his life. He returned to Sompuis, and 
was saved from arrest possibly by the protection of Danton 
and in some degree by the impression made by his mother’s 
courageous piety on the local commissary of the Convention. 
In 1797 he was returned by his department (Marne) to the 
Council of the Five Hundred, where he allied hiinMlf especially 
with Camille Jordan. He made one great speech in the council 
in defence of the principles of religious liberty, but the cOu^ 
d'etat of Fructidor (4th of September 1797) drove him again 
into private life. It was at this period that he developed 
his legitimist opinions and entered into communication with 
the comte dc Provence (Louis XVIIL). He was the ruling 
spirit in the .small committee fprmed in Paris to help forward 
a Restoration independent of the comte d’Artois and his party ; 
but with the establishment of the Consulate he saw the prospects 
of the monarchy were temporarily hopeless, and the members 
of the committee resigned. P'tom that time until the Restora¬ 
tion Royer-Cpllard devoted, himself exclusively to the study of 
philosophy. He derived his opposition to the philosophy of 
Condillac chiefly from the study of Descartes and his followers, 
and from his early veneration for the fathers of Port-Royal. 
He was occupied with the erection of a system which should 
provide a, moral and political education consonant with his 
view of the needs of France. From 1811 to 1814 he lectured 
at the Sorbonne. From this time dates his long association 
with Guizot. Roycr-Collard himself was supervisor of the 
press under the first restoration. , From 1815 onwards .he sat 
as deputy for Marne in the chamber. As president of the 
commission of public in.struction from 1815 to 1820 he checked 
the pretensions of the clerical party, the immediate cause of 
his retirement being an attempt to infringe the rights of the 
university of Paris by giving university diplomas, independent 
of university examinations, to the teaching fraternity of the 
Christian Brothers. Royer-Collard’s acceptance of the Legiti¬ 
mist principle did not prevent a faithful adhesion to the social 
revolution effected in 1789, and he protested in 1815, in 1820, 
and again under the monarchy of July against laws of exception. 

He was the moving spirit of the " Doctrinaires,” as they 
were called, who met at the house of the comte de Ste Aulaire 
and in the salon of Madame de Stael’s daughter, the duchesse 
dc Broglie. The leaders of the party, be^de Royer-Collard, 
were Guizot, P. F. H. de Serte, Camille Jordan and Charles de 
Rdmusat. In tSzO ho was excluded from the council of state 
by a decree signed by bis former ally Serre. In 1827 he was 
elected for seven constituencies, but remained faithful to his 
native department. Next yekr he became president of the 
chamber, and fought against the reactioiva'ry Mlicy which 
precipitated the Revolution of July. It was Royer-Collard 
who m March 1830 presented the address of the aat. From 
that time he took no active part in politics, although he retained 
his seat in the chamber uhtil 1839. He (fled at his Estate of 
Ch&teauvieux, near Vitry, on the and of September 1845, He 
had been a member of the Academy since 1827. Royer-Collard 
married in 1799 Mile, de Foq^es de Chkteauvieux. The two 
daughters who survived to womanhood received an education 
of the utmost austerity. 

Royer-Collard left no eonsiderable writings, but fragments of 
his philosmihicat wmrk art included ra Jo|uStcn''s traaalaticn of the 
works of .Thomas Raid.. The atandanl.liSBDi.iRoycr-CoUard tie.by 
bis friend Prosper de Barante, Kis polUiqiu de M. Hoyen Collard, 
see disamrs el set ieriie (2 volS., t86i>. There are rise biographies 
by M. A. Philippe (1857), by L. Vingtain (1858), by E. Spuller 
(1893), in Grand* tcrieaina> Irmtai*. Cf. E. I’iiguet, Polititiue $t 
wtorate du xix' siicte (C8gi:) t H. Taiae^ Le* PMusophee frautais du 
fiiclt (iSsy): I-. siche. Le* Otrmers Jaminittet (1891): and 
Lady Blennernass^, “The Doctrinaires ” n the Cambridge Modem 
Hisiory (vol. x. ohap. ii.. 1907). For further references see H, P. 
Thterae, Cw'di bihliograpkigud (Paris,-1907);. 

ROYLRi JORR 'FORMS '<r799-^»s8). British'bbtanfert And 
teacher of materia medica, was bom id ^trppore m >799. 
Entering The service of the East India-Company a» assistant 
surgeon, he devoted himself to stodying botanyiond geology, 
and made Imm collecttons'afnttrtg' the .MhnAlaya'StpurttaSns. 
Hi! alsb iiriieSti^tW pfil^eiAlfe" 6( lilte 
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Hitt^stan and thb factory Of t^eir <is^ dthong the native raees. 
The'Vesults 'of these investigations appeared in an essay On the 
Antiquity of Hihddo Medieine (1837). For- nearly ten years 
he hdd the post of superintendent of the East India Company’s 
hotinic g^en m the Hiimdayas at Saha^pur. In 1837 he 
was appointed to the professorship of materia medica in King’s 
College, London, which he held till 1856. From' 1838 onwards 
he conducted a special department of correspondence, rriating 
to vegetable products, at the East India House, and at the 
time of his death he had just completed there an extensive and 
valuable museum of technical pr^ucts from the East Indies. 
In 1851 he superintended the Indian department of the Great 
Exhibition. He died at Acton near London on the 2nd of 
January 1858. 

The work on wh.ch his reputation chiefly rests is the Itlustratiom 
o! the Botany and other branches of Natural History of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere, ia 'i vols, 4to, begun in 
1S39. In addition he wrote An Essay on the Productive Resourcfs 
Ilf India (1840), On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India and 
Elsewhere (1851) and The Fibrous Plants of India fitted for Cordage 
(1855), together with papers in scientific journals. 

BOYSTOK, a market town in the Hitchin parliamentary 
division of Htttfordshire, England, close to the border of 
Cambridgeshire, 48 m. N. of London by the Cambridge branch 
of the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
JS17. The church of St John the Baptist is mainly Early 
English. There are a market house, and institute with library 
and museum. Beneath a street in the town is a curious example 
of a hermit's cave, excavated in the chalk, and containing rude 
carvings of the crucifixion 'arid other sacred subjects. It was 
discovered in 1742. The town lies on the Roman 'Ermine 
.Street, at the point where it strikes from the hills across the 
plain, and its straight coihtie 'is defected slightly W. Roman 
relics have been found, and several barrbws and earth-mounds 
occur on the neighbouring hills. A monastery of Augustinian 
canons was founded here towards the close of the 12th century, 
but there are no remains. 

BOYTON, an urban district of Lancashire, England, withm 
the parliamentary borough of Oldham, 2 m. N. of Oldham on 
the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Though of early origin, 
it is, as a town,, of wholly njodem growth. The cotton 
manufacture is its chief in 4 ustry. Fop. (1901) 14,881. 

BOZAS, irUAB MABTnbBE DE (1759-1813), the earliest 
leader in the Chilean struggle for independence, was born at 
Mendoza in 1759. . In early life he was a professor of law, and 
of theology and philbsqshy at Santiago. He held the jmst of 
acting governor of Conc^jdnnt one time, and was also tblond 
in a militia regiment. In 1808 be; 'become secretoiy to the last 
SpfTOsh governor, franciscb Antonio Carrasco, and used his 
position' to pret^Cj the nationalik movement that began in 
1S09, After resigning his ^sition as secretary, Rozas was 
mainly respons^hje for the resignation of the Spanish governor, 
.and (he formation of a rujtiimar Junta on the 18th of S^tember 
>8to, of which he was, the real leader. Under his influence 
many reforms w;ere initiated, frkdom of trade kaS eshibUshed, 
an army _»(as organized wid a national congress was called 
together in July. .But at the end qf that year envisions 
bej^ to 8rb.e between Rozas’ followers firom Cbnc^idn 
and the men of Santiagq; and a fetip broke oiltlietwedh Kozas 
and Jok Miguel Cw^ra (?,f) wpo had seedfed i^frol .of 
Santiago. In i8u .Carr^ .succeeded, hi securiiw the banish¬ 
ment of his rival, i)i;ho;t»tired td.Mendoza, where lu died on tjie 
3 rdof,ia(i^j 8 ,i 3 ..,,, 

See P. fi, Figueroa. Dieeionarid biogrdfico .de djMt, 
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to the Wynn temily, by'NoUekens luid Rhysbrao, and to Dr 
D. Powel (d. 1598), translator info English of C^adoc’s (of 
Llancarfan) Histoiy «f WaUs. In the neighbourhood are 
coUieries, engineering. works, an iron foiindry. and. chemical 
works, bkides on extensive industry in glazed and Other bricks. 
Near Ruabon is Coerdden (paeridin), an ancient camp, (village) 
surrounded by Circular intrenchments, and Wyimstay, with 
an avenue of fine trees. Anciently the residence'of Madoo 
ab Gruffyd Maelor (founder of Valle Crucis Abbty), it was 
called Wattstay, from Watt’s Dyke, an old rampart, on the 
estate. It was named Wynnstay on its coming into possession 
of the Wynns (17th c.^ Ofta’s Dyke, near here, is 10. ft. high, 
and broad enough for two carriages abreast. Not fai b Qurk 
Castle (supposed to have been built in 1013), besieged by >C^om- 
well’s artillery; near it, in the Geiriog valley, the defeat of 
Henry 'll. by Owen Gwynedd took place an 1.165. 

BOBBEB, Ikdiarobber or Caoutchouc (a word prob¬ 
ably derived from Cakucha or Caucho the names in Ecuador 
and Peru respectively for rubber or the tree producing itX 
the chief constituent of the coaguIiU:ed mSky .juice or latew 
furnished by a number of different trees, shruta and vines. 
The latex of the best rubber pluits furnishes from ao to 50 
of rubber. The latex is not to be confused with the sap 
of trees, on the circulation of which their nutrition dwends, 
Though frequently occurring, it is not a universal feature of plant 
life, and does not appear to be necessary or even dkectly con¬ 
nected with the nutritive system of plants. Its exact fraction 
b not fully understood. Latex, though chiefly secreted in 
vessels or small sacs which reside in the cortical tissue between 
the outer bark and the wood is also found in the leaves' and 
sometimes in the roots or bulbs.' The trees and plants whose 
latices furnish caoutchouc in considerable quantity chiefly 
belong to the natural orders Euphorbiaceae> Uittioaceae, 
Apocjmaccae, Asdlepkdaceae. The latex is usually obtained 
from the bark or stem by making an incision reaching almost 
to the wood when the milky fluid flows more or less readily 
from the laticiferous vessels. It is, like milk, an emulsion, and 
when examined with the microscope is seen to consist of numer¬ 
ous globules suspended in a watery fluid. On standing, some 
latices separate, more or less readily, into an upper layer 
resembling cream and consisting of tte globules, a^ a lower 
watery layer. Thb separation can be rapidly effected with 
some latices by the use of a centrifugal machine,;but this 
method has not yet been applied to any extent commercially. 
The globules which furnish the cream gradually pass on standing 
into solid caoutchouc, a process which is facilitated by rapid 
Stirring, or by the addition of an acid pr other chemuau agent, 
If the latex is warmed or an odd, an alkali or astringent plani 
juice is added to it,- “coagulation" usually takjss place more 
ex less readily, the caoutchouc separating in solid flhkes or 
curds. The efficacy of heat or of an acid, on alkali or ptbe|: 
agent in promoting coagulation depends on the character of , the 
latex, and varies with that obtainM from different; Tlw 

wate^ fluid in which the globules are suqi^ed bol^ entain 
proteids, carbkiydrateS and a small proportidn v/L wits in sohr- 
tkm. Ihe ktex exhibits a-neutral, acid or-alkalinn .fPietion 
dmndhig upon the pirat from which it baa been obtan^, , 

When exposed to air the iatek gradnaUy .nndwgoisii.imtrp- 
factive changes Bccanpanied by CoagulatioR of ichaatr 
ebouc: The addition' of a small quantity ot aiminoaiB; or 01 
formalin to some latices usually tsU'the eSaet o( prnKrvii^ 
them for'a consiitenffile timei The naitareof the couulMion $ 
not yetcnmpleudy imdent 6 ed> % feu been cooifnnso ^rith thAt 
Of'n^ And of bload^'Whtck depehd csimaially. m Ihe 


'Midi siB 'tafcies place 'wiieB wMte of'nggit.wannedw;,'11>«iin',iil, 
feiBwetkr, reandi 4o fedieve dutitbe coagdatica: 

'rnliber fei imt mdiifff M tfaia dpiacten The .tid 

iMtex Ate add'm fhenmnewan of oengnki^iii«W'PS|«n 
to crasist Mn.qfa»'Ji | i n a ti i i ; e' ofi thw^M^id into i»l>d.':a|l|iiftiNwf' 
feind 6<!'d»iiiw-.'hiiiWmi 'gon- 

flePsAriai, in whkh'a' Kqnu ptSMe into tlelid ifeMMMlif 
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of romposition or by condensation with the elimination of the 
elements of water. The effect of chemical ^ents in producing 
coagulation are in consonance with what is known of other 
instances of polymeric or condensation changes, whilst the fact 
tliat the collection of globules separated by creaming after 
thorough washing, and therefore removal of all proteid, is 
susceptible of solidification into caoutchouc by a merely 
mechanical act such as churning, strongly supports the view 
that the character of the change is distinct from that of any 
alteratian which may occur in the proteid constituents of 
the latex. 

The existence of caoutchouc or rubber was first observed 
soon after the dist;ovcry of America. It was noticed that 
certain Indian trilnjs of South America played with a ball 
composed of a resilient and elastic substance, which afterwards 
was found to possess the power of removing lead pencil marks 
from paper and came into commerce as “ Indian Rubber.” 
It was not until the middle of the i8th century that the trees 
which yielded caoutchouc were identified, chiefly by French 
observers. La Condamine ascertained the nature of the tree, 
now known as Hevea brasilUnm, from which the Para rubber 
of S. America was obtained, whilst a little later Fresnau and 
Aublet described the Euphorbioceous trees which furnished the 
rubber of Guiana. 

The methods adopted by the natives in S. America and in 
Mtxico for incis'ng the trees and obtaining the rubber are 
exceedingly primitive, but survive with little modification at 
the present day. 

Statistics of Rubber Production.—Until recently rubber was 
obtained almost exclusively from the tropical forests of S. 
and Central America, E. and W. Africa and Asia, being the 
produce of naturally occurring trees and vines. The increase 
in the demand, for which the employment of rubber tires is 
largely responsible, has given an increased stimulus to the 
production of “ wild ” rubber, with the result that trees and 
vines have been recklessly cut and destroyed, and in some 
instances vast regions, as in the S. Sudan, have been nearly 
entirely denuded of rubber vines. This has led to restrictive 
measures, the vines being tapped under definite regulations 
as to the manner and time of tapping, and also to requirements 
as to replanting vines to take the place of those which have 
been injured or destroyed, certain areas being periodically 
closed. Such measures, which are now in operation in the 
French Sudan, the Congo and in German W. and E. Africa, 
can, however, only be enforced by special administrative 
machinery and at considerable expense, and this legislative 
action can only be regarded as temporary and preUminary 
to the establishment of plantations of rubber trees, which are 
not only easier to control, but the trees arc less liable to injury 
from careless tapping. In Africa it seems probabje that the 
production of rubber from vines is likely to be entirely super¬ 
seded in process of time, and replaced by the plantations of 
trees which are already being established in those districts in 
which careful experiment has determined the kind of rubber 
trw best adapted to the locality. The forests of tropical 
America have suffered similarly, trees having been injured or 
destroyed and in some cases cut down in order to secure the 
immediate increase of supply which was called for by a con¬ 
siderable rise in value. The result has been that in the forests 
o{ Brasil and Mexico the conservation of rubber trees has 
received greater attention, whibt new and extensive areas 
are plant^ in S. and Central America. The wild rubber of S. 
and Centtal America is still the princip^ source of the rubber 
supply of the world, and is likely to continue to be so for many 
years to come. Although the cost of transport from the remote 
forest r^ons of some districts b a serious considerati(m, thb 
b not likdy to be operative in reducing production until there 
has been a considerable and permanent tall in price, by which 
time new areas in those countries in whidi planting is now 
taking ptace wiB probably have come into beanng. 

The enormous mcrease in the commercial demand for rubber 
aaad the probability of the continuance of thb increase in view 


of the great variety of purposes to which the material can be 
applied, has led to great activity in rubber planting in other 
parts of the world, especially in Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago, where the Para rubber tree (Hevea brasiliensis) 
has been successfully introduced, and numerous plantations, 
many of which have not been in existence for more than ten or 
fifteen years, are now contributing to the world’s supply. This 
rubber is known as “ Plantation ” rubber in contradistinction 
to the “ wild ” rubber. 

“ Plantation ” Para rubber from Ceylon and the Malay 
States has brought prices equal to and often exceeding those 
of fine Para rubber from Brazil. This is largely due to the 
improved methods of preparing the rubber practised by the 
planters of Ceylon and Malaya, which lead to the exclusion 
of the impurities usually found in “ wild ” rubber. Para 
rubber from Brazil generally contains about 15 % of water, 
whilst “ plantation ” Para is usually nearly dry and contains i % 
of water or less. It would appear, however, that the finest 
“ wild ” Para rubber as a rule possesses greater tensile strength 
than the “ plantation ” rubber. This has been ascribed by 
some to the presence in “ wild ” rubber of certain impurities 
derived either from the latex or introduced during the prepara¬ 
tion of the rubber which are thought to enhance the physical 
properties of the caoutchouc. It is more probable, however, 
that the superiority of the “ wild ” Para is principally due to the 
greater age of the forest trees from which the rubber is obtained, 
many of which are from thirty to fifty years old. It is well 
known that the Hevea tree usually furnishes very inferior rubber 
if tapped before it is six or seven years old, and there is evidence 
to show that the quality of the rubber improves with the age 
of the tree. The oldest of the plantation trees of Ceylon and 
Malaya are not much more than twelve years old, whilst it is to 
be feared that immature trees are often tapped and their latex 
mixed with that of older trees before coagulation, thus forming 
inferior rubber. It is therefore to be expected that as time 
goes on the quality of “ plantation ” rubber will improve, and 
there would seem to be no reason why it should not eventually 
be fully equal to that of the “ wild ” rubber. 

In 1909 the total production of rubber is stated to have 
been about 70,000 tons, of which more tlian one-half came 
from tropical America, about one-third from Africa, whilst 
the remainder was chiefly of Asiatic origin, including “ planta¬ 
tion” rubber from Ceylon and Malaya, which amounted to 
about 3000 tons. 

Chiefly owing to the supplies of “ wild ” rubber which are 
still available, comparatively little has been done until recently 
inestablishingplantations cither in Africa or in tropical America, 
but in Asia, including Ceylon, India and Malaya, in which 
there are relatively few important naturally-occurring rubber 
plants, there has been for some years great activity in forming 
plantations of rubber trees introduced mainly from tropical 
America, and there are now many millions sterling of British 
capital invested in companies established to form rubber 
plantations chiefly in Ceylon and Malaya. Each year should 
therefore show an increa.se in the production of plantation 
rubber. No trustworthy estimate of the rate of the increase 
of production can, however, be formed, as several uncertain 
economic factors have to be taken into account. Among 
these are the precise extent of demand, the limit of the inevit¬ 
able fall in price with largely increased production, the cost 
of labour as mcreasing amotmts are required, and the effect of 
changed conditions on the output of “ wild ” rubber and the 
competition of the new plantations which are being established 
in tropical America. “ 

There can be little doubt tiiat with a fall in price further 
uses for rubber would arix, leading to an increued demand, 
and among them may be mention^ its utilization as a road 
material. Difficulties in the siqiply of labour in the East 
may hinder the further development of the rnbbn-planting 
industry, especially, at a period when a reduction in the cost 
of production may be the chief problem. In 1909 the average 
cost of produdng “ plantation rubber in Ceylon and Malaya 
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Fio. 12.—PARA RUBBER TREES, TAPPED (SPIRAL AND V SYSTEMS)—CEYLON. 

From Phot^aph$ in iht ColltciioHi r/ th« tmportal tmtitmH* 
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otsy be stated approximately to have been from lod. to is. 
per lb. The cost of collecting “ wild ” rubber is less easy to 
state with any approach to accuracy, since the cost varies in 
difierent districts of S. and Central America, but the average 
cost is stated not to be less than is. per lb. In Africa the cost 
of collection is much less, but the rubber is generally of inferior 
quality. 

The market price of commercial rubber is determined by the 
current price of “ fine Para ” from S. America. This is subject 
to considerable fluctuation, and varied in 1900 to 1908 from 
3S. lod. to 5s. 9d. a lb. As much as 6s. pd. per lb was given 
for specially prepared “ plantation Para.” Towards the latter 
part of 1904 the price of fine Para reached a high level and then 
considerably declined, reaching in 1907-8 a lower figure than had 
been recorded since 1900. At the beginning of 1908 the price 
gradually rose again to the neighbourhood of 4s. a lb. During 
1909, without any serious decline in production, the price rapidly 
rose, owing to extraordinary causes, to about los. a lb, and in 
the early part of 1910 rose to over iss. a lb, and subsequently 
fell to about Imlf this price. Having regard to the present cost 
of producing “ plantation ” rubber, and to the probability that, 
apart from a possible increase in the price of labour, this cost 
is susceptible of further reduction, it may be concluded tliat 
rubber production will continue to be profitable even should a 
considerable fall in market value take place. 

The Principal Rubber Trees, their Cultivation, and the Prepara¬ 
tion 0] Rubber .—Most commercial rubber is derived from natural 
supplies, from the wild rubber trees of S. and Central America, 
India and Africa. Each year, however, the output of “ planta¬ 
tion ” rubber will show a considerable increase, and it is to be ex¬ 
pected that ultimately this will form the chief source of supply, 
unless unforeseen circumstances should arise to interfere with 
the development of the plantation industry, which has been 
vigorously started chiefly with European capital in the tropical 
possessions of Great Britain, France and Germany. The best 
rubber is now obtained from large trees, of which the following 
are the more important:— 


1. " Para " rubber, which takes the first po»tion in the market, 
is derived from species of Hevea, principally Hevea brasiliensis, of 
which there arc enormous forests in the valleys of the Amazon and 
its tributaries, and also in Peru, Bolivia, Venezuela and Guiana. 
In Brazil alone it is stated that the rubber area amounts to at least 
one million sq. m. The tree has been recently planted with great 
lucccss especially in Ceylon and Malaya (Plate 1 . figs, ii and iz). 

2. " Ceara" or Mani9oba rubber is derived from species of 
Manihot, chiefly Manihot Glanovii, a native of S. America especi¬ 
ally abundant in Brazil, and successfully introduced into other 
countries (Plato II. fig. 13). The latex of this tree flows less freely 
than that of Hevea otasiliensis, and the collection of large quan¬ 
tities of the latex is attended with considerable difficulty. The 
latex is thurefore usually allowed to coagulate on the tree, as it 
slowly exudes from the incision. On this account it is often exported 
in strings or " scnq> " and not usually in biscuits or balls. I^rtly 
for this reason and partly because pieces of wood and dirt are apt 
to be included with the scrap, the market value of Ceara rubber is 
usually less than that of Pan. The plantations of Manihot estab¬ 
lished in E. Africa, Ceylon and S. India have, however, begun to 
furnish a better quiUity of Ceam rubber, which is often.prepared in 
biscuit form. Other species of Manihot are also under trial, and 
some give promise of good results, especially M. iliehatoma and 
M. heUapkylta. 

3. The " Ule " rubber of Centnl America and British Honduraa 
originates from CaetHloa eiaakca. Ip S. America its natural occur¬ 
rence anpears to be, hmited to west of the Andes, but toe tree is 
abundant in Wiud oo, Guatemala and Nicangua. The rubber oomea 
into commerce in toidc strips or sheets or as " scrap." The rubber 
i., usutily dark in ecdour and is often contaminated with proteid 
impurities derived -femn toe latex. . Ule rubber is generally inferior 
in strength to Para and commands a lower pifee. The CaUittoa 
tree has been ejmerimentaUy planted in Ceyfe^ the West ladies 
Aiid'otlia.<!oit&tcieii rPIate II. ia\. 

Othm trees ocoumiag in S. America which furnfah rubber of 
secondary ^mnmcM ttBportaace a» Hanaomia epeeioea, yielding 
toe Mangabrnra rubber of Brasil, and species of Saiiim furnishing 
the ColomMan rubbl^ and much of toe rubber of. ^fama (derived 
bom Sapium Jenmanij, which is scarcely inferior to the rubber of 

4. “ l^bong" or Assam rubber is the prodoeeoIFfcsusissftas, 
commonly known m toe iadiarnbber tres and coHhnsind in Eursipe' 
as an ornamental plant. This tree, indlgenons to Aria, attains im^ 


dimensions in India, Coykm and toe Malay Archipelago (Plate II. 
fig. is). It furnishes most of the rubber of India, Sumatra and 
Java. Although intrinsically of excellent quality, Rambong rubber, 
owing to the careless method of collection practised by the natives 
which leads to the inclusion of much impurity, usually fetches a 
lower price than Para. The tree has been mtroducM into W. 
Africa and Egypt, but has not proved very successful in Africa as a 
rubber producer. 

5. " Lagos " rubber is the produce of the African rubber tree Fun- • 
tumia elastica, which is indigenous to Africa from Uganda to W. Africa 
(Plate II. fig. if>). It is knowm as the silk rubber tree, probably on 
account of the silky hairs which arc attached to the seeds. The 
latex, which is usually coagulated by standing or by heating, is 
obtained from incisions in toe bark of the tree. The rubber is of 
good quality, though, owing to the method of preparation adopted, 
the product is often impure and discoloured, and consequently 
usually brings a lower price than the best rubbers of commerce. 

b. Besides the trees described above, a number of climbing plants 
or vines belonging to toe Apocyanaceae secrete a latex which 
furnishes rubber of good quality. These vines are less sarisfactory 
than trees as rubber producers, owing to the readiness with which 
they arc injured and destroyed by careless tapping, and to the 
diflicuity of regulating these methods in the case of vines distributed 
over enormous areas of forest. Of these vines the most important 
are toe species of Landolphta which occur throughout tropical 
Africa, including the Sudan, Congo, Mozambique and Madagascar, 
the principal of which arc Landolphta owariensis and L, Heudetotii, 
common throughout W. Airica, and L. Kirhii and L. Daivei in_ 
E. Africa. The rubber is obtained by incising the atoms of the 
vines and coagulating toe latex by exposure, by admixture with 
acid vegetable juices or by heating. Landolphta rubber is usurily 
roughly preimrcd and in consequence commands a low price. The 
vines of species of Chtandra and. Carpodinus in W. Africa also 
furnish good rubbCT, as do the Forsteronia gracilis of British Guiana 
and Forsteronia fioribunda of Jamaica. Vines resembling Lan- 
dolphias are widely distributed in Asia. Among these are speeiee 
of Willughheia and Leuconotis, from which much oi the rubber 
exported from Borneo is derived ; Parameria glanduKfera, common 
I in Siam and Borneo, and Ureeold eseulenia uid Cryplostegia grandi- 


flora, both common in Burma. 

Among other sources from which rubber is commercially obtained 
may be mentioned the Guayule plant {Parthenium argentalum) of 
Mexico, and the “ Ecanda '' plant of Portuguese W. Africa, from 
the tuberous roots of which rubber is extracted by the natives. 
The " Ecanda " plant has been named Raphionacme nttlis. The 
root rubber prepared by the natives of toe Congo and the S, Sudan 
is extracted partly from the roots of Landolphta or from the rhizomes 
of Landolphta Tnottonii or Carpodinus taneeolatus. It is obtained 
by breaking up the roots or rhizomes in hot water and separating 
the rubber, and machines have now been devised for this purpose. 

Little is at present known of the large rubber tree of Tonkin \Bleeh- 
rodea tonhinensis), toe latex of which is stated to furnish excellent 
rubber, , 

SOUKCBS OF COMMXRCIAl. RuBBBR '' 

I. Para xubbbr is so named from the Para province of Brazil, 
from toe principal town of which, also known as Para, moat of tiw 
rubber is ship^. This rubber is obtained chiefly from H«ws 
brasiliensis, Mfill. Arg., a large euphorbiaccous tree upward! of 
60 ft. in height, and having trifoliate leaves, the leaftets being 
lanceolate and tapering at both ends (fig. i). The trunk reachea 
about 8 ft. in circumference. The flowers are usually pale green. 
The fruit is a capsule containing three seeds rather larm tbu 
cobnuts, having a brown mnooth surface figured with black 
patches. The seeds readily lose their vitality, and on this a^unt 
need special care in transport. They should be loosely packed to 
dry soil or chaieoal. These seeds have been examined at the 
Imperial Institute, and toe kernels have been found to contain 
nearly !»If toeir -weight (48 %) of an oil teeembUng Imsesd oil 
and appUcable for the same sinrpoaes. The residue or cake 
left after expression of the oil is apparently nutritious .and may 
prove to be of value for feeding animals. There is prsssnt W toe 
seeds an enzyms whito rapidly decomposes ths oil if the sssds ttv 
cruriied sad kept, setting iree a fatty acid and glycerin. As tm 
seeds are very abundant, they will probably be utUiaed eommorcially 
as soon as the demand for planting has subrided. . , 

In Brasil the trees are found in difierent disttiets.bni floi^h ^t 
on rich alluvial clay stopet bv the side of rivers, where there tea 
certain amount ol drainage, and the temperature reaciM 
8o* F, to 94* F. at noott,and is nkver cooler than 7.4*'?. at nighti wtite 
rain falls during about six months sad the soil and n*®"®*** *2 
motet throughout ths year. Tha genus Hevea wso for mitty enUtel 
Siphonia, and ths tws named Bso do Xerringa by the PoctwsH. 
from toe use by thsOmaqua tndlansof sgrirts or •vringeamaos iK« 
a piece of pips Inssrtedin h holtow floshtehspsd bssltri ruMtorf Tlte 
tews are «oi:|teBR*«y tmped unti l toe y « 
old, as young trees ^«(ld infettor rubto*. If cyulu BiiriOBiri ytoto. 
Upping dOM not ilriws thsr tree. Ttw jstot Is oe ag^ to flu 
se-tohed dry sesaon hoi ween June and Fttamoty. 

Upped in the early morni^ when the latex te moat rsadityooUmed. 
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obtain tb« tetf»c,deep iacuionp are made near the ba^Koi tbe tree 
ostMldidC up tlx trank. SmaU ahaltow cups are placed below the 



Fio. i.—Hfvea bmsilieusis (i nat. sUc).' 


incisions to receive the milk, each cup being attached by sticking 
a piece o^ soit clay to the tree and pressing the cup against it. 
The latex, ^ which each tree yields only about 6.,os, in tlirce 
days, baa a,strong ammoiuacal odour, which capt<lly\dlsappears, 
and in consequence ot the loss of ammonia |t^e late^ will not keep 
ior longer thait a day unchanged; hence when it has to be carried to 
a distance irom the place of collection, j % of-anunphia solutionis 
added. The latex usually furnishhs about 30 % of rubber. 

To obtain the rubber, the latex is usually treated ip the following 
manner. A piece of wood about 3 ftj long, with a fattened end 
forming a kind of paddle, is dipped in the milk, or this is poured over 
it as eveoly as powble. The milk is then oarefujiy dried by turning 
the mopld round and round in the smoke produced by burning 
srood njhlxed with certain oily palm nuts; those of Atlaleo fxetlsa are 
Considmd best, the pmoke being connaed within certain limits 
by the harroumess of the neck of the pot in i^hich the nuts are 
heated. The creosote and other products Icom the emoke no doubt 
act antisepucally and prevent to a large extent the subsequent 
putrefaction of the proteids retained by the coagulated rubber, 
uch layer of rubber is allowed td bec^h firm before forming 
another;'a practised hand eanniake 5 erfilhln anhonr.' In some 
distrlots a etoul stick ts subsliluted tor the paddle, on whioh the 
rabl>er a* It cnagulatee ft wound cyiindricalty. llie tubber thus 
prepaiwd Is the finest that can be obtained.' The cakes when 
compleied are, in order to remove them from the rabaid, sfit cmen 
with a sharp knife, which is kept wet. add are hung up to dry,' The 
flat raunded cakes of ntbber nfode ih this manner are'known in the 
London market aa “UScuHa'” They retaiaaboutes % of moist are. 
The scrapings from the tedo', which rmntaia fragment! of wood, are 
mixed srtth'the residuve of theccdlectingtabtsaall the.refuse of the 
Vessela employed, and' are taade ap into 'lam ronndod balte, which 
form toe'htfetioreommereialduality cmiad negiohead,’' and often 
oonialA' tO'’JS'%' olTnipnnty. The yield of rnttba*varies, but 
MlsetatedduoMaiveragetobe to It of rubber per'tree, and if earo> 
fully tapped oite tree skill yield this- amount for many years in 
eoceeerion.'"''"i>.• 

f AmiSMimt of' H<mS' braatffsartsj-wHeeea brmtUUmis drat intru- 
doeed torCejdda dad ^osapore firdm MecdKna* raised at ’Kew from 
Brksllian .seed, ^eciaUy ooUectOd. by .Mr ^ A. Wickham in S. 
Antettea. TM' lecdUnn .vapUUy dkvvioped and dn: snpst places in 
which they were pUtnW'grow into .hugo Steoa-wbish furnisbed 
eatlellidMryueekwh<nta}mdinithsireiadt«c.aovanth<year. Ever 
sinoephuttatiana of MsoMbave baen made.pitaa idcreMlilgaealc in 
tttOBtNMe'Smtlainsntt.'th* Federated MalSvsStates andrinCevlon, 
aiHt''at‘'ilM toreeeht; Ume irhbfarr 'piantaltipni. .fora tim peineipal 
i«Mtant'y'1ii''«otorootiiiled'; SMeoaulitl,plnntaliein»MTl!rreM’iiave 
dIaoliOMidinbiltiMelln'tJkvairSaentdnt aadMoeneatfirMaimitl these 
pMutiMiufliaiea ndtryoi-mMliedtlMl ModiieUv«tstaiieh-thaids.rtfae 
dKtlil iib«nM«h:««w; <'rAdal|»diUMin'<qfrplaatationaia British 
Mdlaya wM IMIcin dnedoer adWMiy dkportwii faersaeiM qnan tUies 
o(’nnii«r.v< jfitoaeaedtiagsaMWeMMdodacad into India, but did 
net- d n w dWi tlW ' i i ntn eB eno^'in B n BW S i ndd.S, India.-■ t 
’ ti- toiiy'fto%BUtot»d.-.tlnttr be twoen i dtto>ditd»titWi tnimnn acres 
d(' 4 iM'‘in'> 4 Se d f g e raeft t d h dtrle o rlo f ewe d >'to<Thaein bton Miiraadv 

f " '.1 


iriatad fw rubber,plantations., Plsqtations |n;.also.l>eiqg 
Erehob and German possessions in’TV. Afrira 


formed in British,. Erehob and German possessions. 

and in the Congo, also in the tr^ical ^Hions of’Australia. 


In 


certain districts of British W, Africa' the fifeera whieh 'bas been 
planted promises well, especially in the Gold Coast, stfaete good 
yields of latex .are stated to have been obtained. . . 

It may be useful to summarize here the experience witicb has been 
gained in the formation of plantations of Hevea and in the production 
of rubber. 

Hevea twasilieHsii as a rule fldarishes to the greatest extent at low 
attitudes on rich soil capable of retaining moisture. The nature 
of the soil appears, however, to be of secondary importance, provided 
that it is able to hold ihoisture and that cUmatic conditions of high 
and even temperatnre with considerable rainfall and absence of 
wind are satisfied. Although the-treefe sensitive to such conditions, 
it appears to possess a certain capacity of adaptation which should 
be borne in mind. Generally alow altitude is desirable, but good 
results have been obtained in Ceylon in sheltered positions at 
elivations of 3000 ft. and ever, although at higher altitudes the 
growth of these trees appears to be Slower. I-n many plantations 
besides catch crops , (cassava, , sesame. .ground-'autB, fto;) other 
drops, such as tea, cofiee, cocoa anq tobacco, are grown 
with rubber. It la improbable, except in the early stages of 
the rubber tree, that this procedure will sneeeed; the rubber will 
ultimately dominate the position to the detriment and ultimate 
extinction mf the other crop, whilst the growth of the rubber tree 
will be retarded. A partud exception may perhaps he made in tlie 
case of cocoa, when thejwo plants are placed not loo closely in 
about equal numbers. In these circumstances H appears that 
satisfactory results may be (Stained from both crops, at any rate for 
a certain number of yeate. 

The experience of planters in general is in favour of the complete 
cemova] of weeds from a rubber 'plaiitation. This practice, -urhicli 
involves periodical weeding,' adds coniiderably to the cost of 
maintaining plantations, and,- alikough jiMtified so far by results, 
possesses several other disadvantagee. Daring the tropical rains 
the soil is liable, to a greater or less extent, to denudation, which 
becomes very serious when the land slopes; and in any case, the soil 
is apt to becomtstmpoverished by the loss of its soluble constituents. 
Th«e disadvantages are at tbeir-maximnm When the rubber trees 
are quite young. At a later-stage (he shade of the largeitrces 
compensates to a considerable extent lor the absence qf cover qn the 
ground. Another disadvantage of unpovered soil in a plantation of 
young rubber trees is that the 'etoiind under the beat of a trotiical 
■ Por this reaHoh proposals liave Wen 


sun 

made 


rapidly 

le to pla 


loses its moisture. 


plant in the place of weeds low-growing te^minous plants, 
tlic growth of whicli will not only prevent impoverishment and loss ol 
soil duriqg the -rains and eonserve- hloisture in (he heat, but -will 
also have the eifect of enricbin^Tbe kOli in'nltrc^nona eonetltucnts 


through the power li 
from the air throui 


.hts possess'orabsorbing nitrogen 
Iroffl the air through'nodules On their rodts,' Among the plants 
whichare being tried forthlspurpoSe are various species of Crotolaria, 
passion-flower, and the well-Kpowh sensitive plant of the East. 
The success of the method caimof'yei be judged, but the experiment 
is one which deserves very full tiiki. ' - . . 

One of the most important snbjeets in' connexion with nifibcr 
plantatkms is 'the 
method to be adqptefi 
in' tapping the 'trees 
for latex. The nktive 
methods in vogue in 
BratH and MexW are 
primitive and often in'- 
jnrione tbthe tree. At 
preesnt ‘it cannot W 
said that tSnality hae- 
been- reached on the 
subject of ' the beet 
methiid) giviiig a good 
return 'oT latex with a 
minimum of damage to 
the uee^ ' A 'method 
at'one time' iaigely 
adopted wal'to mkke a- 
asrlM'ed' V-lhliped -to-- 
eMciM on four sidee of < 

(he'tree to a height of ' 
about fi ft. from the'baie' 

-^that is,’' witMn the 
nacb of''in'ibrdtnary- 
man without the need 
fat 'faflder ifla.iieafllM* -'•> 
ingt-itbe lateintibtUtteil'''''’'^ 
fnai'''tlie -nfirier'- Wrt'' ’''-r 
of-''tiie'> 4reei^-'i*kl4 

to futiM UtoiMMieri ’'Tnt6.-d>^Th(lpiiig;'iii^tri^^ 
and of poor quality. 

Tlw iftoegr M MtooM fndbiii 
Otoar'iyettom htof-tlirkewlhg 
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lateAl coniMoting channe)!) about i U, apart at an angle 
of aboot 45°, the latex lieing collected tu cups placed at the base 
of the vertical channels {fig, 2); the spiral ayateni, in which a 
series of spiral grooves are cut all round the trunk, by which means 
virtually the entire area of the trunk is tapped. In some instances 
a combination of these methods is employed. The V-system is the 
oldest, but Is being largely superseded by the herring-bone; the 
spiral system is more recent and is still on trial. 

Instead of the axe or large knives which frequently inflicted serious 
damage to the trees, special small knives and pnckers are now 
employed so constructed as to avoid injury to the tree through 
tnalcing a larger incision than is necessary, and without penetrating 
into the wood below the laticifcrous layer. It is possible to tap or 
prick trees daily for a number of years without apparent injury, 
but the practice of tapping on alternate days appears to be safer 
and to afford equally satisfactory if not better results. The yield 
of latex is at first small, but increases with successive tappings, 
which appear to stimulate the local production of latex, and finally 
reaches a maximum. 

When the bark has been removed a period Of from three to four 
years must elapse tefore it is so fnlly renewed ik to render fresh 
incisions possible. In the case of a tree from seven to ten years old, 
t.apping is so arranged that by the time the last incisions on the 
original growth arc made, the new growths on other portions are at 
least lour years old. and ready for new incisions to be made. Too 
frequent tapping leads to the production of latex poor in caoutchouc, 
whiUt tapping of trees before they are six or seven years old, and 
from 20-2S in. in circumference, produces inferior rubber. As a 
rule, an annual yield of more than 1-2 ttiof rubber per tree must not 
lie looked for from recent plantations, although much higher yields 
Up to 10-15 fb kfid over per tree are reeorded from S. America, and 
it is therefore probable that with greater experience as to the best 
methods of tapping and with older trees considerably larger yields 
may be expected from plantations in the future. An average of 
150 trees to the acre (20X15 ft.) and a yield of Ib of rubber per 
annum per tree at xs. 6 d. per lb gives the result of 28. fid, per 
acre. The cost of production may be assumed to be about is. per lb, 
to which has to he added the expense of transport. The cost of 
olcBTlng forest land and planting with rubber in uylon is estimated 
at almut 100 Rs. per acre in the first year, and from 20-30 Rs. per 
acre in subsequent years until the sixth year, when the plantation 
wonid bepn to be productive. 

The pifint of next importance is the coagulation Of the latex so 
as to produce rubber in the form and of the quality required by the 
manufactnrer. The primitive methods of coagulation and curing 
practised in S. America undoubtedly are susceptible of considerable 
improvement, and certainly waste can be reduced to a minimum; 
It IB, however, important to remember that rough as these native 
methods are they result in the production of rubber which commands 
the highest price. As the removal of the impurities of the latex is 
one of the essential points to be aimed at, it was thought that the 
use of a centrifugal machine to separate the caoutchouc as a cream 
from the watery part of the latex would prove to he a satisfactory 
process. This method is said to answer well with the latex of 
Castilha. bat it appears to be inapplicable to the latex of Htvta, 
which does not cream readily when centrifngaiized. 

The plan nsnally adopted is to collect the latex in rcctangnhir' 
tanks m casks. It is then coagulated by the addition of an add 
liquid, acetic acid or lime juice being generally employed, and 
the mixture allowed to stand. The coagulated rubber reparates 
as « mass of sponn caoutchouc. If the coagulation has been 
effected in shallow diShes, the rubber is obtained in a thin cake of 
similar shape known as a “ biscuit." 

The rubber thus formed is washed and dried. The coagu¬ 
lated rubber separated from' the watery fluid is cut np into small 
pieces and'passed through the grooved rollers ofi'the washing' 
machine; from wMeh it tssnes Hi aheett, long crinkled ribbons or 
" erfipe,” which are then dried in hot air chambers or in a vatmbm 
dryeC, wMchnKanstheiwa^risdiesipated'at alowtrtempOTatum. 
In <Hdek td prevaht decomposition of any pnitetd ifliparity triilch' 
may remehi iacorporated - with the rubbOT. 'the freshly coogu- 
listed rubber l» sometimw enred'in the smake‘>al'btttninguK>od or 
a sihall OuBttttity'Ot an adtiseptie soeh as creosote is Sddsd during 
eoagfiladOn. ' ■ ' .-.ri: 

PlantationtfibbereoineeMtioeomffleri»(n'thefr)tn(of theertnkled 
ribbons known as eicpe, Inshsetkor bfiicefits, and sometinSsin large 
Mocks made by oonpraseing the ertpa nbher; Bkoefc rabber Is 
eOneidersA' to possess eertahi .sUvanteaes tn' sektiring ei oomtsatt 
proportion of water, and 'fn being eatielaetoiy'fortnimparfc. IThe 
beet eiendition and lem* HrWhich to export rnbber eannot biswgarded 
n'setUed. - The prababittttee are that in the end thSprodactian of 
a rabber as nearly at posslbte free from'wateosad lmpuritiesiaad of 
e onSt ao t compositicc 'wm'be reUisedmt beet mretfaig the^reqnife- 
ttUbte 'et the modem esiaanfaetam.'j Thertseid ler^serispitlm 
MWinllnwe'In Sheprenisaftait of rubber Is nOsrwteo|niBBil>-and the; 
ewfrd i rie tn ate Of frrobbef frpitorwto Ceylon aeValsyauMteoaiparable 
trttH’tbeeeoftiM'.frMiMMidaiey;- ' v'!/-r-,'., 

tir^ ttrin^etaibeitii JBu^iotb wash RrnoSw 

( 


both the wiM rubber contaiaing variriile quantities of faapurity eeul 
the purer plantation rubber, the latter, however, in mneh tma^ 

' amount. The fact that at present washing machinery exists ia 
all European factories and that most of the rubber received needs 
washing, leads to the greater purHy of plantation rubber, except 
for special purposes, being generally discounted by tiw lfi»nufacturer. 
As soon as the output of plantation rabber of consmiebmposition has 
reached much larger dimensions it it probable tSuri'ibe niuittfacturer 
will be able to dispense with washing. This (menrie to the 
advantage of plantation rnbber uid against tm wild' rubber, to 
long as the latter is not exported in a purer condition. " 

So far the Htvta plantations in Ceylon And the East havo not 
been seriously troubled by’insect or. fungoid pdsts, Mul those whM> 
hove occurred have succumbed to proper treatmeiit. The moat 
serious trouble has been occasioned in the Malay States by a white 
thread-like fungus (Femes ssmttoifiu) which attacks the roots of 
the Hevea tree and eventually kills it. The development of tlds 
fungus is greatly promoted by the presence of decaying stumps 
and wood in the plantation. Vigorous measures are now Hd^eta In. 
many plantations to remove all old wood and to extract stumps 
' of old trees, which in the first instance it was considered unnoces- 
sary to remove. 

2. Manihot Glancvii belonging to the Euphorblaceas b ths tree 
of N.E. Brazil which fnmisbet Cban or Manitoba rubber (fig. 3). 
It b closely rebted to 
the Manioc, cassava or 
tapioca phmt {Manihot 
uttlissima) wliich it re¬ 
sembles when young 
and. exhibits a similar 
tuberous rodt system. 

The tree grows well on 
dry and rocky Soil with¬ 
out rain for a con¬ 
siderable period of the 
yoar, and flourishes at 
high altitudes up to 
about 4000 it. it b 
therefore adapted for 
condirions w^h . are 
unsnitable . for Malta. 

The tree grows about 
30 ft. high, with a 
rounded head of folbge. 
and greyish-green 3 to 
7-lob^ palmate feaves, 
somewhat resembling tin 
loaves of tho caatdr-oil 
plant in shape and size. 

The zeedz (fi^ 3 ), which 
are abundant and retidn 
their vitalite well, have 
a hard thick coat. The 
seeds take a year to 
germinate, unless the eiteos near the end bearing the canncnlar 
projecting are rasped oft. Cuttings, if they have a single bud, 
strike readily. 

The trees ate tapped when they are about five years old. Ttfs. 
mode of cMlecting the rabber b as fdlows. After brushing away 
the loose.stones uid dirt from the root of the tree by means of .fr 
handfnl of twigs, the cotlectin' lim down large leavee.ior the latex 
to dn^ upon', . He tiien slices oft the outer byer of tho hark to the 
beight of 4'or >3 it. The latex, which exudes tiowly.and fn vatm. 
tortnons.couriel, sotae of 'it Ultimately falling on. the gnnindi b 
allewod to remain on tho tree for several days, until ft becomea 
dry and solid, when it b polled oH. in strings, which .are oitheg, 
toiled up into balb or pot into bags ia loose masses, ia^wUeb form 
it enters co m m er c e under the name of .Ceara ‘''sentp." Cepra 
rnbber b Uso exported in the form of Inmpt and; cakes. < Tbe annaal- 
ybldoi rubber b rather moretban I Ibpcttrse. - ThObtex ooagubtea 
readily; eqtocially if ohoined or it dUnted with watm, when a poter 
rnbber b obtained; 

The fifiHigtef. tree has been widely introduced into other q pan triy, 
and appoatako tneoetd 'WhoievcT’-the rainfall b|Mt,eagcowiya. -bt 
CdytaBrknd in some porib of Indbt eapociaUr‘in lfaidrat,;rit ha* 
snsoOoded wall:" ;Ia .W, .Africa the tTee -)ji«afbhcs,^bnt:'it’ b 
triatios'* cnlriMri pradacer. . .ThcvflfMfgaC'ttoeabo proquM 
in E. ’Afrieai.TlyiiBabttd and the -Meimari>t%wi<.;‘. 1 %e .pure fbacar 
rubber, as for example the ** Wsenits." prepared in, CeylOAt b ,o{. 
CToeB eat i^^lty, suutely'if to,Ibni.‘.-I^t 

Isorir BMiiA''boer 


hoemrer, biBeneiaH/ hberioi. being'XiiMd. 

__ The cnltteaaMi and’cMlectioa'of tbo^ tal.. 

fraabbamne.iir'b tmiikely'todio atteaded to In those coniitrici^, 
WMrih'.HssM'b.taBdemfal..: 1: i'- 

; <3. The wairm Of " ^a ” mbbcf'exported from,Control 
oad of .fhe;‘‘ <2ansho;V.;.<8bber «f. Ibni, b CMWioa lObrib*., <bnr,^ 
aMty tree, M. OuUrtisaoeac;4riti(atr«ak,3 ft,ior moM.indbmotaOR 
aad-hkydiafry M ibwg ibmo oa k itfr bovco ofroB s<-)a. bnaMy,#.. 
wide (fig. 4). The tree grows moot abandantly in a tporadle 



Fia. 3 .—Manihot GlatiooH. t, branch 
with flowers (1 nat. size)) o, fruit; 
3, teed (} nat. size). 
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in the dense moist forests of the basin of the Rio San Juan, where 
the rain falls for nine months in the year. It prefers rich fertile 
soil on the banks of watercourses, 
but does not flourish in swamps. It 
is found also in Costa Rica, Cuate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Culm ami 
Hayti, and in Panama with another 
species of Castiltoa, and on the W. 
coast of S. America down to the slopes 
of Chimborazo; the Cordilleras of 
the Andes separating the CasMluas 
from the Heveas of Brazil. 

In Nicaragua the latex is collected 
in April, when the old leaves begin to 
fall and the new ones are appearing, 
during which time the latex is richest. 
The tree is tapped either in the same 
manner as the Hevea, or bp encircling 
the tree with a simple spiral cut at 
an inclination of 45°, or b]’ two 
parallel spirals if the tree be large. 
At the bottom of the spiral an iron 
spout about 4 in. long is driven into 
the tree, and the milk is received in 
iron pails. A tree 20 to 30 ft. high to 
its first branches, and a^ut 4 ft. in 
diameter, is expectcel to yield annually 
20 gallons of milk, each gallon giving 
about 2 lb of rubber. In the evening 
the milk is strained through a wire 
sieve and transferred to barrels. The 
Fic. 4. — Castilloa tlasUca. milk, which is acid, is coagulated 
I, leaf; 2, twig with the addition of the alkaline juice of 
male flowers ; 3, twig the " achete " plant, or of another 

with female flowers; plant called "coa.s80." The strained 
4, seed. l- 3 > i nat. size; juice of either of these plants, Ob- 
4, nat. size. tained by bruising the moistened herb 

and subsequent exjircssion, is added 
to the milk in the proportion of about i pint to the gallon. 
In British Honduras an alkaline decoction prepared from the 
Moon plant {Calottietyon speciosum) is used for the same purpose. 
If these plants arc not procurable, two parts of water are 
added to one of the milk, and the mixture allowed to stand 
for twelve hours. The coaguliim is next flattened out by a 
wooden or iron roller to get rid of the cavities containing watery 
liquid, and the sheets arc then hung up for fourteen days to dry, 
when they weigh about 2 lb, the sheets being usually | to ) in. 
thick and 20 in. in.diameter. When coagulatra in water, the mass 
is placed in vats in the ground and allowed to dry, this taking place 
in about a fortnight. It is then rolled into balls. That which dries 
on the incisions in the tree U called " bola ’’ or " burucha," and 
it said to bo highly prized in New York. The loss of Nicaragua 
rubber in drying is estimated at 15 %. It is exported chiefly from 
San Juan del Norte, or Grey Town, and the larger proportion goes 
to the United States. The Caniilloa tnx) appears to be suitable for 
cultivation on^ In districts where the Para rubber would grow 
equally well. The tree is ready for tapping at about the sumo age 
2ts Hevea and the average yield of rubber is about the same. Since 
the latex " creams " readily the rubber can be separated from the 
latex by centrifugalizlng, and its quality and market value thus 
enhancM. Much of the native Castlttoa rubber is of inferior quality. 
The tree has been introduced intoS. India, Ceylonand the W. lndi<», 
where it hM succeeded well, especially In Trinidad and Tobago. It 
is also under trial In E. and W. Africa and Nyasaland. Several other 
niecles of CasHUoa than C. tlasHca are known to furnish rubber, but 
little has Ixnn recorded as to their advantages. 

4. pMufurnfa ihstica (formerly known as Kickxia or Kitria 
•lasfirn) is the W. African (Ire or lial or logos) rubber teoe, which 
belongs to the Apocynaceae, a natural order which includes the 
Lttiuiolpkia vines as well as other rubber producers. It is a large 
forest tree of upright habit extending to tio or 70 ft. in height and 
3 to 4 ft. in diameter. The bright green, glabrous leaves are broad 
aild ohlong, about ft in. in length (see fig. 5). The flowers are yellow, 
and the s^s enclosed in a pod are long and thin with numerous 
torn ^ky fibres attached to them, which enable the seeds to be 
readily eatrled 1 ^ the srind. The trees are common throughout 
the centnil regions of E. and W. Africa (from Uganda to Sierra 
Leone). The bbtanieat name is taken from a W. African native 
name for a rubber tree—" Funtum." 

Many of the trees in the acceseible iorests of W. Africa have 
been destroyed by over-tapjdng and felling, Ptentationi of Fsm- 
temia have been established in sevetal districts, including the Gold 
Coast attd S. Nigeria. The trees are tapped ea the “bermg'bOBe" 
plan and the milk collected in vessels at the base. This is then 
po ur e d toto Bie hollowed-oitt trunk of a tree, where it is allowed 
to stand covered sdth tMilm leaves for about a fortnight. The 
watery portion of the tatox •oaks into dn trunk, and the soft 
- ' rubber srhidi remains Is kneaded and pr m e d into hm^ 


In some districts the collected milk is heated alone or diluted with 
water, to coagulate the rubber, but if heated alone an inferior 
rubber is apt to result owing to overheating. 



Fic. 5. —Funtumia elastUa (Lago.s rubber), i, twig with flowers 

(J nat. .size); 2, part of under side of leaf showing somatia at 

d d (about iiat. size) ; 3, fruit (about J nat. size). 

The Funtumia latex can also be coagulated by the astringent 
infusion of Bauhinia leaves or by expasing it in shallow dishes, when 
the liquid " creams.” The yield of rubber is stated as a rule to 
be less than that of Para. The rubber, if properly prepared, is of 
excellent quality, and the tree deserves further attention, especially 
in those regions of W. Africa which are unsuited to Hevea. 

Funtumia afneana furnishes a very inferior rubber, which is highly 
resinous. 

3. Ficus elasHca is the tree which produces Kambong or Assam 
rubber. It is well known in Europe as a small ornamental tree, 
but in the tropics it attains very large dimensions, and de¬ 
velops a system of branching roots which act as buttresses to the 
large trunk (sec fig. (1). It is a native of India, Burma and the 
Malay Archipel¬ 
ago, and is most 
abundant in those 
regions in which 
the climate is dis¬ 
tinctly humid, and 
subject to this 
condition the tree 
flourishes at high 
altitudes. In As¬ 
sam and in upper 
Burma there are 
' extensive forests 
of Fleas elastica, 
but to a large ex¬ 
tent the trees have 
been dtunaged by 
careless tapping. 

Large plantations 
have been formed 
by the Govern¬ 
ment of India 
both in Assam and 
Bengal, but most Fic. 6 .—Fietia Haaica. t, twig (^ nat. size;, 
of the rubber ex- 4, sectioa of inflorescence (| nat. size), 
ported is still ob¬ 
tained from the forest trees. It has been found that although the 
tree grows well in many different countrim and different localities, 
it only furnishes a satisfactory yield of rubber in mountainaas dis¬ 
tricts, such as those of Assam and certain parts of Ceylon and 
Java. The trees are tapped when about ten years old, and as a 
rule annuity furnish from 5-10 Ib of rubber per tree. . The latex 
flows foirlv weli. bat is usually allowed to dry on the tree. 

The rubber, if oi good quality, sells at prices only slightly inferior 
to that of Fbra. When the plantations m Ficiu in India aft in lull 
besr^ it is possible that this tree may attract more attention, since 
the plantation rubber is likely to be of superior quality owing to the 
greater care taken in its prenuration. It seems at present doubtful, 
however, whether the establishment of plantations of Ficus will be 
profitaUs under ordinary conditienain India. 

In addition to the trees described above tiiers aire numereus 
ptants of some importance os rubber producocs. Among these may 
be mcaticBed the LaudotplHa vines, which are still the chief souroe 
of African rubber. The vines grow upon forest trees, snd the. 
stems are periodically tapped. There are numerous species of these 
ciimbiiig ^lits. oi which the most important as fnniisblng good 
rubber are LauMpUa omviensis (seefig. 7), wtuoh oeowt tinnugluMit 
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W. Africa and the Sudan, Undolphia Heudelotii oi W. Africa, 
and Laudolpkia Kirkii and L. Dawn, which arc found in the forests 



Fig, 7. —Landolphia owariensis. i, twig with flowers (J nat. sise); 
2, fruit (} nat. size). 


of E. Africa. Other species of Landolphia. including Landolphia 
florida, abundant in both E. and W. Africa, furnish rubber of 
inferior quality. 

Among other shrubs and vines which yield rubber of fair quality 
may be mentioned Wiltughbna edulis and Urccola elastica and 
Parameria glandulifrra, which occur in Burma and Malaya. 

The Sapiums of Colombia and Guiana are large trees resembling 
Htvea, and certain .species furnish good rubber, especially the 
Sapium Jmmani of Guiana. Most of the native Sapiums have 
been destroyed by reckless tapping, and the merits ot this genus 
have been somewhat overlooked and deserve rcinvestigation. The 
same applies to certain species of Hevta, other than H. brasiliensis, 
which arc known to produce good rubber in tropical America. 

Pernambuco or Mangabcira rubber is obtained from Hancorm'a 
spsetosa, Gom., an apocynaceous tree common on the S. American 
plateau in Brazil from Pernambuco to Rio dc Janeiro, at a height of 
3000 to 5000 ft. above the sea. It is about the size of an ordinary 
apple tree, with small leaves like the willow, and a drooping habit 
like a weeping birch, and has an edible fruit like a yellow plum callikl 
" mangatm," for which, rather than tor the rubber, the tree is 
cultivated in some districts. Only a small quantity of this rubber 
comes to England, and it is not much valued, being a " wet ” rubber. 
It is produced in "biscuits" or "sheets." The caoutchouc is 
collected in the following manner: about eight oblique cuts arc 
made all round the trunk, but only through the bark, and a tin 
cup is fastened at the bottom of each incision by means of a piece of 
soft clay. The enps when full arc poured into a larger vessel, and 
solution of alum is added to coagulate the latex. In two or three 
minutes coagulation takes place, and the rubber is ^en expos^ to 
the air on sticks, and allowed to dram f<w eight days. About thir^ 
days afterwards it is sent to market. Pernambuco rubber, as is 
the case with most rubbers coagulated by saline solutions, con¬ 
tains a large quantity of water. The tree has been planted in 
other countries, but has so far not received much attention. It 
will grow on a dry sandy soil, dislikes much moisture, and needs 
no slukde. 

PorsUronia gracilis of Guiana is a climbing plant which also belongs 
to the Apocynaccae. Like the Ferstsroma florihunda of Jamaica 
it ^elds rubber of good qu^ity- Ficus Vagtiii of W. Africa jrields 
rubber of variable quality. The production of rubber by this tree 
merits further investigation, as it grows readily in nearly every 
district of W. Africa and the Sudan. 

Spedmens of the best known and of many of the leaser known 
rubbers are included in the Colonial and Indian Collections and 
Sample Rooms of the Imperial Institute, and many of tte authentic 
specimens have been chemically and technically examined tn the 
Scientific and Technical Depa^ent of the Institnte and coro- 
merdally valued. Reports on many of tiie issasr known rabbets 
have been published in the BulUin of Iht ImptrUd InsMMa. 


Chemistry of Rubbrr. 

Rubber is chiefly composed o( the soft, solid, elastic suhstancr 
known as caoutchouc. It is usually assumed that this substance is 
present as such in the latex. The globules in the latex, however, 
consist more jirobably of a distinct liquid substance which readily 
changes into the solid caoutchouc. The coagulation of the latex 
often originates with the " curding ” of the proteids present, and this 
alteration in the protcid leads to the solidification of the globules 
into caoutchouc. The latter, however, is probably a distinct effect. 
Under certain conditions, as when latex is allowwl to stand or is 
centrifugalized, a cream is obtained consisting of the liquid gtobiites, 
which may bo washed free from protcid without change, but, either 
by mechanical agitation or by the addition of acid or other chemical 
agent, the liquid gradually solidities to a mass of solid caoutchouc. 
The phenomenon therefore resembles the change known to the 
chemist as polymerization, by which through molecular aggregation 
a liquid m^ pass into a solid without ch.inge in its empirical com¬ 
position. The effect may, however, also be due to cliemical change 
known as condensation, anil be accompanied by tlie elimination 
of the elements of water. So far the chemical nature of the liquid 
globules of the latex is unknown, and the exact character of the 
change into solid caoutchouc remains to be determined. Tlic 
watery liquid known as rubber milk or latex is an emulsion con¬ 
sisting chiefly of a weak watery solution of proteids, carbohydrates 
and salts holding tlie liquid globules m suspension. In connexion 
with tlie production of rublier the most important factor is the 
proportion of caoutchouc it contains. In a good rubber this ranges 
from 70 90 % and over. The proportion and nature of the proteids 
or albuminous materials vanes considerably in different latices,' 
The proteids should be as far us possible removed during the pre¬ 
paration of the rubber, as these substances arc chiefly responsible 
lor the olijectioiiable smell and colour of " native" rubbers, and 
their presence leads to subsequent cliange in the commercial material. 
All crude rubber contains more or less protcid, and in tlie opinion 
of some technical experts its presence even afi^ords strengtii to tlie 
material, liut this cannot be accepted as proved. The dissolved 
salts (potassium, sodium, ammonium, calcium, magnesium, &c.) 
of the latex are generally nearly entirely absent from the well- 
prepared rulilier. Of considerable importance to the value of the 
rubber is the absence of the resinous constituents which are present 
in greater or smaller proportion in all latices. The presence of more 
than a small percentage of resin in the latex leads to the production 
of robber containing much resin, whicli seriously depreciates its 
commercial value for most purposes. Tlie percentage oi resin in a 
good rubber slioiild Ik- as small as possible, and should in any case 
be less than 10 %. There is no feasible method at present known 
of preventing the inclusion of the resin of the latex with the rubber 
during coagulation, and although the separation of the resin from 
the solid caoutchouc by means of solvents is possible, it is not 
practicable or profitable commercially. A complete examination 
of a scries of different latices has shown that, in many cases, e.g. 
Hevea and CasHlkia, the resin is present in large proportion in the 
latex derived from young trees, and diminishes in amount as the 
tree ages. This is one reason why young trees should not lie tapped. 
The composition of latex and of typical rubbers is given below ;— 
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The chemical analysis of crude rubber is an Important gnide to 
its value. At present, however, the methods of analysis usually 
employed are not sufficiently delicate to afford all the necessary 
information as to the intrinsic value of the iiigher grades of rubber, 
and do not go much iieyond the exclusion of inferior rubber. The 
tests of the physical properties of crude rubber usually applied to 
determine its value in the market are also very rough and cannot 
be relied upon. The development of the rubber industry has now 
reached a stage at which more exact methods of determining the 
chemical composition and physical properties (strength and elas¬ 
ticity) of rubber are reqiiirM. At present the caoutchouc present 
in crude rubber is usually estimatM indirectly, and it is possible 
that what generally posses as caoutchouc may be in aome instances 
a mixtnre of similar chemical substances, which if separated would 
be found to differ in thoee physical properties on which the technical 
value of rubber depends. 

It is idready certain that some commercial rubbers contain a 
variable pioportion of a eubstance of the nature of caoutchouc, 
but having iKflferrnt proportfes. 

True caoutchouc, the principal constitnent of all rubbers, te 
probably csamtiaily one and tor same eubetoace, from whatever 
Botanical source it may have been derived. This is on elastic 
sedid, almost transparent in thin sheets, comp o sed entirely of enthoo 
and hydrogen, the empirical composition of which it repmanted by 


xxin. ?6 
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the formula CglIf,. It thua powesses the same composition as the 
hydrocarbon ot gutta-percha and as that ol oil oi turpentine and 
other terpcnes which arc the chief components oi essential oils. 
The properties of caoutchouc clearly show, however, that its actual 
molecular structure is considerably more complex than is repre- 
Minleil by the empirical formula, and that it is to be regarded as the 
polymer of a terpene or similar hydroc.arbon and composed of a 
cluster of at least ten or twenty molecules of the formula C(H|,. 

When solid caoutchouc is strongly heated it breaks down, without 
change in its ultimate composition, into a number of simpler liquid 
hydrocarbons of the terpene class (dipentenq, di-isoprene, isoprene, 
Ac.), of which one, isoprene (C|,H,), is of simpler structure than oil 
of turpentine (C,jH„), from which it can also be obtained by the 
action of an intense heat. 

When thus volatile liquid hydrocarbon (isoprene) is allowed to 
stand for some time in a closed bottle, it gradually passes into a 
substance having the principal properties of natural caoutchouc. 
The same change of isoprene into caoutchouc may also be ellectcd 
by the action of certain chemical agents. It may therefore be said 
that caoutchouc has been already artificially or synthetically pre¬ 
pared, and the possibility of producing synthetic rubber cheaply 
on a commercial scale remains the only problem. At present 
tlie change of isoprene into caoutchouc’is mainly of scientific 
interest in indicating possibilities with regard to the conversion of 
the lioiiid globules of the latex into rubber and to the formation 
ol riiblier by iilunts. The exact chemical nature ol caoutchouc is. 
however, not determined, and recent researches point to the view 
that its molecular structure may even be somewhat diflerent from 
that of the terpenes. 

The exact manner in which isoprene passes into caoutchouc is 
also not understood. These problems arc, however, certain to be 
solved in the near future, and then probably caoutchouc may be 
formed in other ways than from isoprene. 

The question as to whether synthetic rubber will ever be produced 
cheaply on a commercial scale is fhorelore the important one for 
those who are largely interested in the rubber-planting industry. 
No definite answer can be given to this question at the present time. 
Its settlement will depend in part on the cost of producing rubber 
from plants, which from their point ol view it is to the interests of 
planters to reduce as far as possible. There arc many substances 
produced by plants which can be synthetically prqiared by chemical 
means, but, as with quinine, the process involved is too costly to 
enable the synthetic product to compete with the natural product. 

The chief properties of caoutchouc and its employment lor technical 
purposes may now be considered. 

Caoutchouc is not dissolved by water or alcohol, and is not affected 
except by the strongest acids. Alkalis have little effect on it 
under ordinary circumstances, although prolonged contact with 
ammonia results in a partial change. The best solvents for rubber 
are carbon bisulphide, benzol and mineral naphtha, carbon tetra¬ 
chloride and chWoform. These liquids, either alone or mixed, 
are employed in making the rubber solutions used for technical 
purposes. 'Vegetable and other oils rapidly penetrate caoutchouc 
and lead to deterioration of its properties. Sulphur when warmed 
with caoutchouc combines with it. and on this fact the vulcanization 
of rubber depends, and also the production, with an excess of sulphur, 
of the hard black material known as vulcanite or ebonite. 

Caoutchouc is a soft elastic ri'silient solid. In this respect it 
differs from mtta-percha, which, like caoutchouc, is derived from 
the laticcs of certain plants. The technical value of caoutchouc 
chiefly depends on the extent to which it is capable of being stretched 
without breaking, and the extent to which it at once returns to its 
original dimensions. Caoutchouc is a bad conductor of heat and 
electricity, and alone or mixed with other materials is employ^ 
os an electrical insulator. 

When caoutchouc is heated slightly above the temperature of 
boiling water it becomes softer and loses much of its elasticity, 
which, however, it recovers on cooli^. At about ijo'-aQo" C. 
caoutchouc melts, forming a viscous liquid which does not solidity 
on cooling. This visceais liquid is present in small proportion in 
some commercial rubbesrs 'owing to overheating during their pre¬ 
paration. It appears to be the principal cause of stickiness or the 
‘ tacky " cimdition of some ruboins, wnidh considerably depreciates 
their commercial value. There is some evidence that'' tackiness " 
may be induced by a kind of fermentation which takes place in 
crude rubber. 

At higher temperaturee the viscous liquid suffers decomposition 
with the formation of various liquid hydrocarbons, principally 
member* of the terpene series. Similar pnxlacts are also formed 
by heating gutta-percha, which closely resembles caoutchouc in 
its chemical structure. 

Rubber slowly abaudii .oxygen when axposad to air and light, 
the absorption of oxygen being, acoompaniedi bv a gradual change 
in the cnaracteristtc properties of rubber, -um! ulrimately to the 
nradnetton of a hard,'tneustiB,'brittle subetanee containing oxygen. 
Oione at once attacks, rubber,. lapMly destroying it. If osone is 
pa ssed into a solstioa ' af rubber in chloroform the caoutchouc 
cssaMae* with a tUfliennl* of osohe forming a composnd of the 
emjiiHoal composltlan Wbeo^ this- Compound is acted on 


by water, hydrogen peroxide and levulinic aldehyde arc formed, 
the aldehyde teing subsequently oxidized by the hydrogen peroxide, 
forming levulinic ^id. The hydrocarbon of gutta-percua yields 
similar results and is therefore closely related to caoutchouc. 

The study of the action of ozone on caoutchouc has thrown new 
light on the complex question of the chemical structure of this 
substance, and discloses relationships with the sugars and other 
carbohydrates from certain ol which levulinic acid is obtained by 
oxidation. ^ 

Caoutchouc, like other " unsaturated ’’ molecules, forms compound.s 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine and sulphur. 

Commercial Treatment of Rubber, 

In the industrial working of indiarubber, the various impurities 
present in the crude " wild " rubber (bark, dirt and the princijial 
impurities derived from the latex, except resin) are removed by the 
following process: The lumps of crude caoutchouc are first softened 
by the prolonged action ol hot water, and then cut into slices 
by means of a .sharp knife—generally by hand, as thus any large 
stones or other foreign substances can be removed. The softened 
slices arc now repeatedly passed between grooved rollers, known 



Fig, 8.—Roller of Washing Machine. 


as washing rollers (fig. 8), a supply of hot or cold water being 
mailc to flow over them. Solid impurities speedily become 
crushed, and arc carried away by the water, while the rubber 
takes the form of an irregular sheet perforated by numerous 
holes. The loss on washing ranges from 10-15 % with " fine Para " 
to 40 % witli other “ wild ” rubbers. In the future this washing 
of " wild " rubber may be conducted in the tropics, thus furnishing 
the manufacturer with rubber which, like " plantation ” rubber, 
need not be subjected to this process in the factory. The washed 
product contains in its pores a notable proportion of water, which 
IS removed by banging the rubber lor some days in a warm room. 
It is now ready either for incorporation witli sulphur and other 
materials, or for ^glomeration into solid masses by means of the 
masticating machine—an apparalus which consists of a strong 
cylindrical cast-iron casing, mside which there revolves a metal 
cylinder with a fluted or corrugated surface. Some of the rubber 
having been placed in the annular space between the inner cylinder 
and the outer casing, the former is made to revolve; and the 
continued kneading action to which the rubber is subjected works 
it into a solid mass, something like a gigantic sausage. Before 
commencing the mastication it is generally necessary to warm the 
apparatus by means of steam ; but as the operation proceeds the 
heat ■produced requires to be moderated by streams of cold water 
flowing through channels povided for the purpose. The Inner 
cylinder is generally placed somewhat excentrically in the outer 
casing, in order to render the kneading more perfect than would 
otherwise be the case. 

To convert the masticated rubber into rectangular blocks, it is 
first softened by heat, and then forced irito iron boxes or moulds. 
The blocks are cut into thin sheets by means of a sliarp knife, which 
is caused to move to and fro about two thousand times per minute, 
the knife being kept moistened with water, and the block fed up to it 
by mechanical means. Cut sheets are largely used for the fabrica¬ 
tion of certain classes of rubber goods—these teing made by 
cementing the sheets together with a solution of rubter in naphtha 
or benzol. Most articles made of cut sheet rubber would, however, 
be of very limited utility were they not hardened or vulcanized bv 
the action of sulphur or some compound of that element. After 
vulcanization, rubber is no longer softened by a moderate heat, a 
temperature of i6o* C. scarcely affecting it. nor is it rendered rigid 
by cold, and the ordinary eolvents fail to disseffve it. It must, 
however, be distinctly understood that it is not the mere admixture 
but the actual combination of sulphur with indiarubber that causes 
vulcanization. If an article made of cut sheet be immersed for a 
few minutes in a bath, of melted sulpltur, maintained at a tempera¬ 
ture of 130 ° C., the rubber absorbs about one tenth of its weight of 
that element, and, sdthough aomewhat yellowish in colour from the 
pretence of free sulphur,, it is still unvulaamsed, and unaltered as 
regards general prqperttes. It, however, it be< now subjected for an 
hour or so to a temperature of 140° €. a combination occurs, and 
vttieasized eoDutehimc. ia the result. - When a manuf^tured. article 
baa daaen.satltnited:’With iathe mrited aidphur bath, 'the 

heat naoessaty for vufc wiisa tion -roiqr be obtained either by bigh- 
pretswre steam, by hsatad .glyoerin, or by-immersion in a sulphur 
bath heated to. about jiso° C. In :ttus last case absorption .cu the 
Buipbsr. and its sstiinaM loombuiatiian with the ,rui)^:‘j|Kour 
simultaneas*l|i.':<CHl<ah*ets,-«t artiotaf mad* from Uwmrbiay be 
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•atarated by being laid in powdered lulphur nuuntained for some 
boura at about 110° C. Sheets sulphured in this way can be made up 
into articles and joined together either by warming the parts to be 
united, or by means of inniarnbber solution ; after which the true 
vulcanisation, or " coring," as it is termed, can be brought about 
in the usual way. 

Another method ot vulcanizing articles made from cut sheet 
rubber consists in exposing them to the action of chloride of 
sulphur. Either they are placed in a leaden cupboard into which 
the vapour is introduced, or they are dipped for a few seconds in a 
mixture of one part of chlofide of sulphur and forty parts of carbon 
disulphide or purified light petrolenm. Vulcanization takes place 
in this instance without t he action of heat ; but it is usual to subject 
the goods for a short time to a temperature of 40° C. after tneir 
removal from the solution, in order to dtive off the liquid which has 
been absorbeih and to ensure a suifident action of the chloride of 
sulphur. Treatment with a warm alkaline solution is afterwards 
advisable, in order to remove traces of hydrochloric acid generated 
during the process. Another very excellent method of vulcanizing 
cot sheet goals consists in placing them in a solution of the poly- 
sulphides of calcium at a temperature of 140° C, Rubber cmploydl 
for the manufacture of cut sheets is often coloured by such pigments 
as vermilion, oxide of chromium, ultramarine, orpiment, antimony, 
lamp black, or oxide of zinc, incorporation being effected either by 
means of the masticator or by a pair of rollers heated internally 
by steam, and so geared as to move in contrary directions at unequal 



Fig, 9.—The Mixiuji Rollers. 

speed jfig. 9). Most of the rubber now manufactured is not com- 
uned with sulphur when in the form of sheets, but is mechanically 
incorporated with about one-tenth of its weight of that substance 
by means of the mixing rollers—any required pigment or other 
matter, such as whiting or barium sulphate, being added. The 
mixed rubber thus obtained is readily softened by heat, and can be 
very easily worked into any desired form or rolled into sheets by 
an apparatus known as the calendering machine. Vulcanization is 
then ensured by exposure for half an hour or more to a temperature 
of i35°-iso° C., usually in closed iron vessels into which high- 
pressure steam is admitted (fig. 10). Tubes are generally made up 
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and hollow orticlesi, such os ploying balls or injection bottlee, 
ire vulcanized in iron or brass moulds, tinned inside and very 
sHOhtly freaaed. ' Before it'is put fn, ^e article'ir roughly put 
tajsMiar, and the expaiB^opof tbo inohided i&r forces the rubbw Into 
goatsKt srith the mtemolnnriacotd the mould, <or a little earb^te 
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rubber and frittioned canvas, as also are tho so^oUed'(tuirtion 
sheets, in which layers of rubber alternate with canvas or even wire 
gauze, Indiarubber stereotypes are now extensively made use of os 
hand stamps, and attempts have been made to introduce them for 
press and machine printing. A plaster east of the type is, when dry, 
saturated with shellac varnish and redried. RubbW mixed in the 
usual way with about to % of sulphur is now softened by heat, 
forced into the mouhl. and retainetf there by pressure during the 
operation of curing, which is usually effected in an iron box heated 
over a gas bamer to 140° C. 

The ordinary macintosh or waterproof cloth is prepared by 
spreading on the textile fabric layer after layer Of indiarubber paste 
or solution made with benzol or coal-naphtha, if cotton or linen 
is used, it is usual to incorporate sulphur with the paste, and to 
effect vulcanization by steam heat; but, when silk or wool is em¬ 
ployed, no sulphur is added to the paste, the dried coating of rubber 
bemg merely brought into momentary contact with the mixture 
of chloride of sulphur and carbon disulphide already mentioned. 
Ifouble texture goods are made by anituig the rubber surfaces of 
two pieces of the coated material. Air goods, such as cushions, 
beds, gas bags, and so forth, are made of textile fabrics which have 
been coatetl -with mixed rubber either by the spreading process 
above described, or by means of heated rollers, the curing being then 
effected by steam heat. The manufacture of overshoes and fishing 
boots is an analogous process, only: the canvas base is more thickly 
coated with a hlgnly pigmented robber of ibw quality. The articles 
are first fashioned by joining the soft mateiial; they are then 
varnished, and aftcrwai^s cured in ovens heated to about 135° 
The fine vulcanized " spread sheets " arq made by spreading layers 
of indiarubber sohition, already charged with the requisite pro¬ 
portion of sulphur, on a textile base previously prepared with a 
mixture of paste, glue and treacle. Vulcanization is then effected 
by steam heat, and, the preparation on the cloth being softened by 
water, the sheet of rubber is readily removed. The required thick¬ 
ness of the spread sheet is very often secured by the rubber-faced 
surfaces of two cloths being united before curing. The threads 
used in making elastic webbing ore usually cut from spread sheets. 
The manufacture of springs, valves and washers does not require 
any very special notice, these articles being generally fashioned out 
of mixed rubber, and vulcanized cither in moulds or in powdered 
French chalk. Rollers arc made to adhere to their metal spindles 
by the intervention of a layer of ebonite, and after vulcanization 
they are turned. In order to make spongy or'porons rubber, some 
material is incorporated which will give off gas or vapour at the 
vulcanizing tempraturc,—such as carbonate of ammonia, crystal¬ 
lized alum, and finely ground damp sawdust. Uncombined sulphur 
is injurious, and often' leads to the decay of vulcanized goods, but 
an excess of sulphur is generally required in order to ensure perfect 
vulcanization. Sometimes the excess is partially removed by 
boiling the finished goods with a solution of caustic soda, or .soine 
other solvent of sulphur. In other cases the fnjnrionB effects of 


generally the orange sulphide of antimony; but. for the best results. 
It is necessary that this should contain from 20 to 30 % of uncom¬ 
bined sulphur. 

It will thus be seen that 'for nearly all practical purposes, including 
tires, vulcanized rubber mixed *ith mineral matter is employeil. 
Such articles contain varying proportions of rubber (i2-<io ■%). 
about 1-2 % of combined sulphur, and from 23-70 % of mineral 
matter. Vulcanized rubber is also now largely used as an electrical 
insulator for the Construction of cables. *c., instead of gutta-percha. 


preMnee of a very large proporbon of sulphur and an unduly long 
action of heat, the caontchouc becomes hold, horn-like, and often 
block. Rubber hardened by over-vulcanization is largely manu¬ 
factured under tho name or ebonite or vulcanite. It is usually 
made by incorporating about 40 % of uulphur with purified Bkirneo 
rubber by means of the 'usual mixing rollers, shaping the required 
articles out of the mass thus obtained, and heating for six, eight or 
ten hours to from 135° to 150°. Ebonite takes a fine polish, and is 
valuable to the eleeMeiaa on account of its insulating pri^rties, 
and to the chemist and photographer because 'vessels n^e of it are 
unaffected by most chemical reagents. A kind of vulcanite which 
contains a large proportion of vermilion or other mineral pigment 
is used, under the name of dental rubber, for making artificia) gums 
and supports for arriflcUl teeth, 
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8o4 RUBBLE- 

RDBBLE, broken stone, of irregular size and sliape. I'his 
word is closely connected in derivation with “ rubbish,” which 
was formerly also applied to what we now call “ rubble.” The 
earlier Middle English form was robeux or robews. It would 
appear that the original is an 0 . Fr. robel. Roba (older form 
robba) is found in Italian in the sense of refuse, tra.sh. Robba 
is explained by Florio as agown,or mantle, robe, wealth, goods, 
tra-sh. The original sense was “ spoil.” Thus, “ robe,” ” rob,” 

“ rubbish ” and “ rubble ” arc all cognate. 

“ Kubble-work ” is a name applied to several species of 
masonry (?.».). One kind, where the .stones are loosely thrown 
together m a wall between boards and grouted with mortar 
almost like concrete, is called in Italian muraglia di getlo and 
in French bocagt. Work executed with large stones put together 
without any attempt at courses is also called rubble. 

RUBELLITE, a red variety of tourmaline (q.v.) u.sed as a 
gem-stone. It generally occurs cry.stallizcd on the walls of 
cavities in coarse granitic rocks, where it is often a.s.sociated 
with a pink lithia-mica (lepidolite). The most valued kinds are 
deep red; the colour being probably due to the presence of 
manganese. Some of the finest rubellitc is found in Siberia, 
whence it is sometimes called silx’rite, or passes under the 
misleading name of ” Siberian ruby.” The mills at Ekaterin¬ 
burg, where it is cut and polished, draw most of their supplies 
from the Ural Mountains—chiefly from Mursinka, Sarapulskaya 
and Shaitanka, near Ekaterinburg—but specimens arc occa¬ 
sionally found at Nerchinsk in Transbaikalia. Burma is 
famous for rubellitc, but little was known us to the conditions 
of its occurrence there until after the British annexation, when 
the old workings were visited and described by C. Barrington 
Brown and by F. Noetling. The pits which yield rubellitc 
are dug in alluvial deposits in the Mong-long valley, some miles 
to the S.E. of Mogok, the centre of the ruby country. It was 
here that the Chinese obtained the rubellitc so much valued in 
China for buttons of the caps of mandarins of certain rank. In 
the British Museum there is a remarkable specimen of crystal¬ 
lized rubellitc of large size and fine form, but of poor colour, which 
was presented by the king of Ava to Colonel Michael Symes on 
the occasion of his mission in 1795. Very fine rubellitc is found in 
the United Suites, notably at Mount Mica, near Paris, Oxford Co., 
Maine, where the crystals arc often red at one end and green at 
the other. Mount Rubellitc, near Hebron, and Mount Apatite 
at Auburn, are other localities in the same state from which 
line sfK-cimens are obtained. Chesterfield and Goshen, Mass., 
also yield red tourmaline, frequently associated with green in 
the same crystal. Pink tourmaline also occurs, with lepidolite 
and kunzitc, in San Diego Co., California. In Europe rubcllite 
occurs sparingly at a few localities, as at San Piero in Elba and 
at Penig in Saxony ; but the mineral is rarely if ever fit for the 
lapidary. ' (F. W. R.*) 

RUBENS, PSITER PAUL (1577-1640), Flemish painter, was 
born at Siegen, in Westphalia, on the apth of June 1577. His 
father, Johannes Rubens, a druggist, although of humble 
desamt was a man of learning, and councillor and alderman in 
his native town (1562). A Roman Catholic by birth, he became 
a zealous upholder of the Reformation, and we find him spoken 
of as It plus iocU Calvinhte qui fust pour tors au Das Pays. 
After the plundering of the' Antwerp churches in 1566, the 
magistrates were called upon for a justification. While openly 
they declared themselves devoted sons of the church, a list 
oh the followers of the Reformed creed, headed by the name of 
Anthony Van Stralen, the burgomaster, got into the hands of 
the duke of Alva, This was a sentence of death for the magis¬ 
trates, and Johannes Rubens lost no time in quitting Spanish 
soil, ultimately settling at Cologne (October 1568) with his 
wife and four children. 

In his new residence he became legd adviser to Anne (rf 
Saxony, the second wife of the prince of Orange, William the 
Silent. Before long it was discovered that their relations were 
not purely of a business kind. Thrown into the dungeons of 
DilleidmTg, Rubens lingered there for many months, his wife, 
^ Pj^lincx, never relaxing her endeavours to get the 
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undutiful husband restored to freedom. Two years elapsed 
before the prisoner was released, and then only to be confined 
to the small town of Siegen. Here he lived with his family 
from 1573 to 1578, and here Maria Pypclincx gave birth to 
Philip, afterwards town-clcrk of Antwerp, and Peter Paul. A 
year after (May 1578) the Antwerp lawyer got leave to return 
to Cologne, where he died on the i8th of March 1587, after 
having, it is said, returned to Roman Catholicism. 

Rubens went to Antwerp with his mother when he was 
scarcely ten years of age. He was an excellent Latin scholar, 
and also proficient in French, Italian, Spanish, English, German 
and Dutch. Part of his boyhood he spent as a page in the 
household of the countess of Lalaing, in Brussels ; but tradition 
adds that his mother allowed him to follow his proper vocation, 
choosing as his master Tobias Verliaecht. Not the slightest 
trace of this first master’s influence can be detected in Rubens's 
works. Not so with Adam Van Noort, to whom the young 
man was next apprenticed. Van Noort, whose aspect of 
energy is well known through Van Dyck’s beautiful etching, 
was the highly esteemed master of numerous painters—among 
them Van Balcn, Sebastian Vrancx, and Jordaens, later his 
son-in-law. 

Rubens remained with Van Noort for the usual period of 
four ytars, thereafter studying under Otto Vaenius or Van 
Veen, a gentleman by birth, a most distinguLshed Latin scholar 
and a painter of very high repute. He was a native of Leiden, 
and only recently settled in Antwerp. Though Rubens never 
adopted his style of painting, the tastes of master and pupil 
had much in common, and some pictures by Otto Vaenius can 
be pointed out as having inspired Rubens at a more advanced 
period. P'or example, the “ Magdalene anointing Christ’s Feet,” 
painted for the cathedral at Malaga, and now at the Hermitage 
in St Petersburg, closely resembles in composition the very 
important work of Otto Vaenius in the church at Bergucs near 
Dunkirk. 

In 1598, Adam Van Noort acting as dean of the Antwerp 
gild of painters, Rubens was officially recognized as “ master ” 
—that IS, was allowed to work independently and receive pupils. 
His style at this early period may be judged from the by no 
means sati.sfactory “ Holy Trinity ” at Antwerp Museum, 
which already shows his bold, vigorous handling, and the 
“ Portrait of a Youth ” in the Munich Pinakothek. 

From 1600 to the latter part of 1608 Rubens belonged to the 
household of Vincenzo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua. The duke, 
who spent some time at Venice in July i6oo, had his attention 
drawn by one of his courtiers to Rubens’s genius, and immediately 
induced him to enter his service. The influence of the master’s 
stay at Mantua was of extreme importance, and cannot be loo 
constantly kept in view in the study of his later works. 

Sent to Rome in 1601, to take copie.s from Raphael for his 
master, he was also commissioned to paint several pictures for 
the church of Santa Croce, by the archduke Albrecht of Austria, 
sovereign of the Spani.'h Netherlands, and once, when he was 
a cardinal, the titular of that sec. A copy of “ Mercury and 
Psyche ” after Raphael is preserved in the museum at Pesth. 
This religious paintings—“ The Invention of the Cross,” “ The 
Crowning with Thoms” and ‘‘The Crucifixion’’—are to be 
found in the hospital at Grasse in Provence (Alpes Maritimes). 

At the b^inning of 1603, “ The Fleming,” as he was termed 
at Mantua, was sent to S^n with a variety of presents for 
Philip III. and bis minister the duke of Lerma, and thus had 
opportunity to spend a whole year at Madrid and become ac¬ 
quainted with some of Titian’s masterpieces. Of his own 
works, known to belong to the same.!period, in the Madrid 
Gallery, arc “Heraclitus” and “Democritus.” Of Rubens’s 
abilities so far back os 1604 we' get a more complete idea from 
an immense picture now in the Aitwerp Gallery, the “ Baptism 
of Our Lo^,” originally painted for the Jesuits at Mantua. 
Here it may be seen to what degree Italian surroundings 
had influenced the household painter of Vincenzo Gonzaga. 
Vigorous to Uie extreme in design, he reminds us of Hichelangdo 
as much as any of the degenerate masters of the Roman schcxil, 
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while in decorative skill he seems to be descended from Titian 
and in colouring from Giulio Romano. Equally with this 
picture, “ The Transfiguration,” now in the museum at Nancy, 
and the portraits of “ Vincenzo and his Consort, kneeling before 
the Trinity,” in the library at Mantua, claim a large share of 
attention. 

Two years later we meet a very large altar-piece of “ The 
Circumcision ” at St Ambrogio at Genoa, the ” Virgin in a Glory 
of Angels,” and two groups of Saints, painted on the wall, at 
both sides of the high altar in the church of Santa Maria in 
Valicella in Rome. These works remind us of a saying of 
llaglione, who was acquainted with Rubens in Italy: Apprise 
rgli buan gusto, e diede in uha maniera buona Italiana. 

While employed at Rome in ifioS, Rubens rereived most 
alarming news as to the state of his mother’s health. The duke 
of Mantua was then absent from Italy, but the dutiful son, 
without awaiting his return, at once set out for the Netherlands. 
When he arrived in Antwerp, Maria Pypclincx was no more. 
However strong his wish might now be to return to Italy, his 
purpose was overruled by the express desire of his sovereigns, 
Albrecht and Isabella, to see him take up a permanent residence 
in the Belgian provinces. On the 3rd of August i6oq Rubens 
was named painter in ordinary to their Highnesses, with a 
salary of' 500 livres, and ” the rights, honours, privileges, ex¬ 
emptions,” &c., belonging to persons of the royal household, 
not to speak of the gift of a gold chain. Not least in importance 
for the painter was his complete exemption from all the regula¬ 
tions of the gild of St Luke, entitling him to engage any pupils 
or fellow-workers without being obliged to have them enrolled 
—a favour which has been of considerable trouble to the 
historians of Flemish art. 

Although so recently returned to his native land, Rubens 
seems to have been, with one accord, accepted by his country¬ 
men as the head of their school, and the municipality was 
foremost in giving him the means of proving his acquirements. 
The first in date among the numerous repetitions of the “ Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi ” is a picture in the M^rid Gallery, measuring 
12 ft. by 17, and containing no fewer than eight-and-lwenty 
life-size figures, many in gorgeous attire, warriors in steel 
armour, horsemen, .slaves, camds, &c. This picture, painted 
in Antwerp, at the town’s expense, in 1609, had scarcely re¬ 
mained three years in the town haU when it went to Spain as 
a present to Don Rodrigo Calderon, count of Oliva. The 
painter has represented himself among the horsemen, bare¬ 
headed, and wearing his gold chain. From a letter written in 
May 1611 we know that more than a hundred young men were 
desirous to become his pupils, and that many had, “ for sever^ 
years,” been waiting with other masters until he could admit 
them to his studio. 

Apart from the success of his works, another powerful motive 
had hel])ed to detain the master in Antwerp—his marriage 
with Isabella Brant (October 1609). Many pictures have 
made us familiar with the graceful young woman who was for 
seventeen years to share the master’s destinies. We meet her 
at the Hague, St Petersburg, Berlin, Florence, at Grosvenor 
House, but more especially at Munich, where Rubens and his 
wife are depicted at full length on the same canvas. “ His 
wife is very hmidsome,” observes Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ and 
has an agreeable countenance; ” but the picture, he adds, 
” is rather hard in manner.” This, it must be noted, is the 
case with all those pictures known to have, immediately followed 
Rubens’s return, when he was still dependent on the assist¬ 
ance of painters trained by others than bknself. Even in the 
“ Raising of the Cross,” now in the Antwerp cathedral, and 
painted for the church of St Walbutga in tfiio, tlw dryness in 
outline is very striking. 

According to the taste still at that time prevailing, the 
picture is tripartite, but the wings only serve to develop the 
central composition, and add to the general effect. In Wit- 
doeck’s boiutiful engraving the partitions 1 even dis^tpear. 
Thus, from the first, we see Rub^ quite determmed upon 
having his own way, and it is recorded that, when he painted 


the “ Descent from the Cross,” “ St Christopher,” the subjec 
chosen by the Arquebusiers, was altered so as to bring th< 
artistic expressions into better accordance with his views 
Although the subject was frequently repeated by the grea 
painter, this first “De.scent from the Cross” has not cea.se( 
to be looked upon as his masterpiece. Begun in 1611, th 
celebrated work was placed in 1614, and certainly no mor 
striking evidence could be given of the rapid growth of th 
author”s abilities. Rubens received 2400 florins for this picture 
In many respects, Italian influence remains conspicuous it 
the “ Descent from the Cross.” Rubens had seen Ricciarelli’ 
fresco at the Trinita dc’ Monti, and was also acquainted witi 
the grandiose picture of Boroccio in the cathedral of Perugia 
and no one conversant with these works can mistake thei 
influence. But in Rubens strength of personality could no 
lie overpowered by reminiscence; and in type, as well as ii 
colouring, the “ Descent from the Cross ” may be termei 
thoroughly Flemish and Rubenesque. 

If Sir Dudley Carleton could speak of Antwerp in 1616 a 
Magna civitas, magna soliiudo, there was no place neverthe 
less which could give a wider scope to artistic enterprise. Spai 
and the United Provinces were for a time at peace; almoj 
all the churches had been stripped of their adornments 
monastic orders were powerful and richly endowed, gilds am 
corporations eager to show the fervour of their Catholic faitl 
now that the “ monster of heresy ” seemed for ever quellec 
Gothic churches began to be decorated according to the ne' 
fashion adopted in Italy. Altars magnified to monumenti 
sometimes reaching the full height of the vaulted roof, dis 
played, between their twisted columns, pictures of a size hithert 
unknown. No master seemed better fitted to be associate 
with this kind of painting than Rubens. The temple erecte 
by the reverend fathers m Antwerp was almost entirely th 
painter’s work, and if he did not, as we often find asscrtec 
design the front, he certainly was the inspircr of the whol 
building. Hitherto no Fleming had undertaken to pair 
ceilings with foreshortened figures, and blend the religiov 
with the decorative art after the style of those buildings whic. 
are met with in Italy, and owe their decorations to mastei 
like Titian, Veronese and Tintoretto. No fewer than fort 
ceiling-panels were composed by Rubens, and painted under h 
direction in the space of two years. All were destroyed b 
fire in 1718. Sketches in water-colour were taken some tim 
before the disaster by de Wit, and from these were made th 
etchings by Du Pont which alone enable us to form a judgmer 
of the grandiose undertaking. In the Madrid Gallery we fin 
a general view of the church in all its splendour. The preset 
church of St Charles in Antwerp is, externally, with sono 
alteration, the building here alluded to. 

Rubens delighted in undertakings of the vastest kind. " Th 
large size of apicture,” he writes to W. Trumbull in 1621, “ givt 
us painters more courage to represent our ideas with the utmoi 
fre^om and semblance of reality. ... I confess myself to bi 
by a natural instinct, better fitted to execute works of th 
Wgest size.” The correctness of this appreciation he ws 
very soon called upon to demonstrate most strikingly by 
series of twenty-four pictures, illustrating the h'fe of Marie d 
M 4 dicis, queen-mother of France. The ^lery at the Luxen 
bourg Pidace, which these paintings once adorned, has km 
since disappeared, and the complete work is now exhibited i 
the Louvre. Drawings, it seems, had been asked from Quenti 
Varin, the French master who incited Poussin to become 
painter, but Rubens was ultimately preferred. This preferenc 
may in some degree be ascribed to his former connexion wit 
the court at Mantua, Marie de M^dids and the duchess c 
Gonzaga being sitters. From the cradle to the day of lu 
reconciliation with Louis XIII., we follow Marie de Medici 
after the manner in which it was customary in those days t 
consider personages of superior nmk. The Fates for her hav 
spun- the silken and gol^ thread j Juno watehes ov«s hi 
birth and entrusts hw to the town of Florence; Minervi 
the Graces and Apdlo take charge of her education; Lov 
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exhibits her image to the king, and Neptune conveys her across 
the seas ; Justice, Health and Plenty endow her son ; Prudence 
and Generosity are at her sides during the regency ; and, when 
she resigns the helm of the state to the prince, Justice, 
Strength, Religion and fidelity hold the oars. The sketches 
of ail these paintings — now in the Munich Gallery—were 
painted in Antwerp, a numerous staff of distinguished 
collaborators being entrusted with the final execution. But 
the master himself spent much time in Paris, retouching the 
whole work, which was completed within less than four years. 
On the 13th of May 16*5, Rubens writes from Paris to his 
Iriend Peiresc that both the queen and her son are highly satis¬ 
fied with his paintings, and tlmt Louis Xlll. came on purpose 
to the Luxembourg, “ where he never has set foot since the 
palace was begun sixteen or eighteen years ago.” We also 
gather from this letter that the picture representing the 
“ P’elicity of the Regency ” was painted to replace another, 
the “ Departure of the Queen,” which had caused some offence. 
Richelieu gave himself some trouble to get part of the work, 
intended to represent the life of Henry IV., bestowed upon 
Cavalier d’Arpina, but did not succeed in his endeavours. The 
queen’s exile, however, prevented the undertaking from going 
beyond a few sketches, and twx) or three panels, one of which, 
tlie “ Triumph of Henry IV,,” now in the Uffizi Gallery, is 
one of the noblest works of Rubens or of any ntaster. 

On the nth of May 1625. Rubens was present at the nuptials 
of Henrietta Maria at Notre Dame in Paris, when the scaffolding 
on which he stoxxl gave way, and he tells us he was just able to 
catch an adjoining tribune. 

No painter in Eurt^ could now pretend to equal Rubens 
either in talent or in renown. Month after month productions 
of amazing size left the Antwerp studio; and to those un¬ 
acquainted with the master's pictures magnificent engravings 
by Vorsterman, Pontius and others had conveyed singularly 
striking interpretations, “ Whatever work of liis 1 may 
require,” writes Morctus, the celebrated Antwerp printer, 

” 1 have to ask him six months before, so as that he may think 
■ of it at leisure, and do the work on Sundays or holidays ; no 
week days of his could 1 pretend to get under a hundred 
florins.” 

Of the numerous creations of his brush, none, perhaps, 
will more thoroughly disclose to us Rubens’s comprehension of 
religious decorative art than the “ Assumption of the Virgin ” 
at the high altar of Antwerp cathedral, finished in 1621;. It 
is, of twenty repetitions of tliis subject, the only example still 
preserved at Uie place for which it was intended. In spirit 
we are here reminded of Titian's “ Assunta” in the cathedral 
at Verona, but Rubens’s proves perhaps a higher conception 
of the subject. The work is seen a consideraUe way off, and 
every outline is bathed in light, .so tliat the Virgin is elevated 
to (^zling glory with a power of ascension scarcely, if ever, 
attained by any master. 

Altlmugh aide to rely so greatly on his power as a colourist, 
Rubens u not a mere decorator. He penetrates into the 
spirit of his subjects more deeply than, at first sight, seems 
coniistait with his prodigious facility in execution. The 
" Massacre of the Innocents," in the Munich Gallery, is a 
composition that can leave no person unmoved—modieps 
defending thsk' children with nails and teeth. When St Francis 
attem^ to shelter the univeae from the Saviour’s wrath 
(Brus^ Gallery), Rubens recalls do our memory that most 
dramatic! passage of the JM when Hecuba, froih the walls of 
IVoy, entreats her son' Hector to spare his Ufex Rubens was 
a man of his time; his studies of Italian art in no way ted 
him t>adc>to the C^trooentisti nor the RaSadescht; their 
power was at an The in&tenoe of Midielangelo, Titian, 
Tintoietbo, mor^ especially Boroccio, FoUdoro, and even 
Farmigianoi is no less viubie with him than with those masters 
whe, like ^rai^, C Schwarts .and Goltaius, stood fa%h in 
pubik osthnatioa iramediatiely befme his advent. 

. in tMe of dm enrett activity ns a painter, Rubens 
now eaUed upon to give proofs of a very different kind 


of ability. The truce conckded between ^join and th&Nether- 
lands in 1609 ended in 16a i; Archduke Albrecht died the 
same year. His widow sincerely wished to prolong the arrange¬ 
ment, still hq}ing to see the United Provinces return to the 
Spanish dominion, and in her eyes Rubens was the fittest person 
to bring about this conclusion. The painter’s comings and 
goings, however, did not remain unheeded, for the French 
ambassador writes from Brusseb in 1624—“ Rubens is here 
to take the likeness of the prince of Poland, by order of the 
infanta. I am persuaded he will succeed better in this than 
in his negotiations for the truce.” But, if Rubens was to 
fail in his efforts to bring about an arrangement with the 
Netherlands, other events enabled him to render great service 
to the state. 

Rubens and Buckingham met in Paris in 1625 ; a corre¬ 
spondence of some importance had been going on between 
the painter and the Brussels court, and before long it was pro¬ 
posed that he should endeavour to bring about a final arrange¬ 
ment between the Crowns of England and Spain. The infanta 
willingly consented, and King Philip, who much objected to 
the interference of mi artist, gave way on hearing, through his 
aunt, that the negotiator on the English side, Sir Baltha.sar 
Gerbier—a Fleming by birth—was likewise a painter. Rubens 
and Gerbier very soon met in Holland. Matters went on very 
well, and Rubens volunteered to go to Spain and lay before the 
council the result of his n^otiations (1628). Nine months 
were thus spent at Madrid; they rank among the most im¬ 
portant in Rubens’s career. He had brought with him eight 
pictures of various sizes and subjects os presents from the 
infanta, and he was also commissioned to paint several pwtraits 
of the king and royal family. An equestrian picture of Philip 
IV., destroyed by fire in last century, became the subject of a 
poem by Lope de Vega, and the description enables us to identify 
the composition with tlmt of a painting now in the Palazzo Pitti, 
ascribed to Velazquez. 

llirough a letter to Peiresc we hear of the familiar inter¬ 
course kept I up between the painter and the king. Philip 
delighted to see Rubens at work in the studio prepared lor 
him in the palace, where he not only left many original pictures, 
but copied for his own pleasure arid profit the best of Titian’s. 
An artistic event of .some importance connected with the so¬ 
journ in Spain b the meeting of Rubens and Velazquez, to the 
delight, and, it may be added, advantage of both. 

Great as was the king’s admiration of Rubens as a painter, 
it seems to have been scarcely above the value attached to 
his political services. He now commissioned the painter to 
go to London os bearer of his views to Charles I., and Rubens, 
honoured with'the title of secretary the king’s privy council 
in the Netherlands, started at once on hb new mission. 
Although he stopped but four days in Antwerp, he arrived 
in London just as peace had been concluded with E'rance. 
Received by Charles with genuine pleasure, he very soon was able 
to ingratiate himself so far as to induce the king to pledge his 
royal word to takeipart in no undertakings a^inst Spain so 
long as the : negotiations remained unconcluded, and alt the 
subsequent endeavours of France, Venice and the States found 
the king immovable in .thb resection. The tardiness of the 
Spanish court-In sending a regular ambassador involved the un¬ 
fortunate painter in! distressing anxieties, and the tone of his 
despatches is'Very .bitter.' But he sp^s wiUi the greatest 
admiration lof!'England and the Englbh, regtettnig that he 
should only have come to know the country so late. Hb 
popularity !mukt haVe been very great, for on the *3rd of 
September *699 the university of Ciimbridge conferr^ upon 
him the honorary degree of master of arts, and on the' sist of 
February 1630 he was knighted, the kii^ presenting him 'with 
the sword at the coremomy, wtuefa b preserved by the 
descendants of the artbt.' 

Although,'it seems, less aedvdy employed'as (an artist in 
England thniv in Rubc(b,'besidte bb sketehes for the 

decoration of'the Bapqtieting'F^ at’ WMlehall, {kinted the 
ada^ble pWnre’of "The BlMSings of Peace" now in the 
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National Gallery. There is no reason to doubt, with Smith, 
that “ His Majesty sat to him for his portrait, yet it is not a 
little remarkable that no notice occurs in any of the royal 
catalogues, or the writers of the period, of the existence of such 
a portrait." While in England, Rubens very narrowly escaped 
drowning while going to Greenwich in a boat. The fact is 
reported by Lord Dorchester in a letter to Sir Isaac Wake 
<Sainsbury, cxvi.). At the beginning of March the painter’s 
mission came to a close. 

Rubens was now fifty-three years of age ; he had been four 
years a widower, and before the end of the year (December 
1630) he. entered into a second marriage with a beautiful girl 
of sixteen, named Helena Fourment. She was an admirable 
model, and none of her husband’s works may be more justly 
termed masterpieces than those in which she is represented 
^Munich, St Petersburg, Blenheim, Liechtenstein, the Louvre, 

.&C.). 

Although the long months of absence could not be termed 
blanks in Rubens’s artistic career, his return was foUowed by 
an almost incredible aitivity. Inspired more than ever by 
the glorious works of Titian, he now produced some of his 
best paintings. Brightness in colouring, breadth of touch and 
pictorial conception, are .specially striking in those work-s we 
know to have been painted in the latter part of his lifetime. 
Could anything give a higher idea of Rubens’s genius than, 
for e.vample, the “ Feast of Venus," the portrait of ‘‘ Helena 
Fourment ready to enter the Bath,” or the “ St Ildefonso ’’ ? 
This last picture—now, as well as the two others just alluded 
to, in the Vienna Gallery—was painted for the church of the 
convtmt of St Jacques, in Brussels. On the wings are repre¬ 
sented the archdukes in royal attire, under the protection of 
their patron saints. The pre.sencc of these figures has led to 
some raistoke regarding the date of the production, but it Im 
been proved beyond doubt, through a document publi.shed 
by Mr Castan (1884), that the “ St Ildefonso ’’ (at Vienna— 
there is another resembling it at St Petersburg) belongs to the 
series of works executed after the journeys to Spain and England. 
Archduke Albrecht bad been dead ten years. The picture was 
engraved by Witdoeck in 1638. 

Isabella died in 1633, and we know tliat to the end Rubens 
remained in high favour with her, alike as an artist and as a 
political agent. The painter was even one of the gentlemen 
she deputed to meet Marie de Medicis at the frontier in 1631, 
.after her escape from France. 

Spain and the Netherlands went to war again, the king never 
ceasing to look upon tjic Dutch as rebels,.and much trouble and 
suspicion came upon the great artist. As to the real nature of 
his communings with Frederick Henry of Orange, whom ho is 
known to have interviewed, nothing as yet has been discovered. 

Ferdinand of Austria, the cardinal-infant of Spain, was 
called to the government of the Netherlands on the death of 
his aunt He was the king’s younger brother, and arrived at 
Antwerp in May 1635. The .streets had been decorated with 
triumphal arches and “ spectacula,” arranged by Rubens, and 
certainly never equalled by atiy other works of the kind.‘ 
Several of the paintings detached from the arches were offered 
as presents to the new .governor-general, a scarcely known fact, 
whKh accounts for the presence of many of these works in 
public galleries (Vienna, Dresden, Brussels, &c.). Rubens was 
. at the time laid up with gout, but Prince Ferdinand was desirous 
pi expressing his satisfMtion, and called upon the painte.r, re¬ 
maining a. long time at his house. Rubensi and .Ferdinand 
had met . at M^rid, and only a. short time elapsed before the 
pasnter was confirmed in Iw official stimding—a matter of 
ama}t importance, ^.we consider thM the Iwt years of his life 
were, almost, egohiisivdy. employed in working, much more for 
the king than for ius brother. About a hunted and twenty 
■' > Many sketches of the arChes are stih preserved in the mnseums 
ta Antwerp, St.;i‘etetsbBig, Carobridfe. Windsor. &c. All the 
cqmpoutions were etched under the direetton of Rubens by his 
pupa I. Vad t^Jdeft *nd tjtrtilisbed trader the tide W PWk^ 
'satseiNit toMttrf tmMiAitt' 'PH 0 e(pi£ jrswliMs«d> AWirfsev 5 . R.'n- 
em4,»SiP,Q.4l>tMrp!.4ter0lait9fdinaUi, ‘ tj 


paintings of considerable size left Antwerp for Madrid in 
1638 and 1639; they were intended to decorate the pavilion 
erected at the Pardo, and known under the name of Torre de 
la Parada. Another series had been begun, when Ferdinand 
wrote to Madrid that the painter was no more, and Jurdaens 
would finish the work. Rubens breathed his last on the 30th 
of May 1640. 


More fortunate than many artists, Rubens left the world in the 
midst of his glory. Not tl>c remotest trace oi approaching old age. 
not the slightest failing of mind or skill, can be detected even m 
bis latest works, such as the " Martyrdom ol St Veter " at Cologne, 
the ■' Martyrdom of St Thomas " at Prague, or tlie " ludgment of 
liris " at Madrid, where his young wife appears for the last time. 

Rubens has little of the Italian grace and refinement; lie was a 
Fleming throughout, notwithstanding his frequent recollections of 
those Italian masters whom he most admired, and who themselves 
have little, if anytliing, in common witli Raphael. But it must 
be borne m mind how completely his predecessors were frozen into 
stiSiiess through italiaiuzation, and how necessary it was to bring 
Imck the Flemish scliool to life and nature. Critics have spoken of 
Rubens's historical improprieties. Of course nobody could suppose 
that his classical leiiriiiiig did not go far enough to know that the 
lieroines of the Old Testament or of Roman history were not dressed 
out as ladies of liU time ; but in this respect he only follows the 
example of Titian, Paolo Veronese, and iimiiy others. In no other 
scliool do we find these animated hunts of lions, tigers, and even 
the hippopotamus and tlie crocodile, which maybe reckoned among 
tlie finest specimens of art, and here again are life and nature dis¬ 
played with the utmost power. " His horses are perfect in their 
kind," says Reynolds ; liis dogs, are of the strong Flemisli breed, 
and ills landscapes the most charming pictures of Brabantine scenery, 
ill the midst 01 which lay his scat of Steen- As a portrait painter, 
although less refined than Van Dyck, he shows tliat eminent master 
the way: and his pure fancy subjects, as the " Garden of Love ' 
(Madrid and Dresden) and the " Village Feast ’’ (Louvre), have 
never been equalled. . 

For nearly one hundred years the. Flemisli scliool may be said to 
have been but a reflection of the Rubenesipie principles. Altliough 
Jordaens and Erasmus Quellin Uved till 1678, the scliool miglit bo 
termed a body without soul. 

Some etchings have been ascribed to Rubens, but except a head 
of Seneca, the only copy of whicli is in tlie Print Room at the 
British Museum, and a beautiiul figure of St Cntlieriiie. we can 
admit none of tlie other plates said to proceed from Rubens as 
authentic. Rubens nevertheless exercised an immense influenco 
on the art of engraving. Under his direct guidance Soutman. 
Vorsterman, Pontius. Witiloeck. the two Bolswerts, Peter de Jode, 
N. Lauwers, and many otliers of less note, left an immense number 
of beautiful plates, reproducing the most celebrated of his paintings. 
To give an idea of what hU induence wan capaldeof accomplishing, 
pictorially speaking, it might be sufficient to notice the transforma¬ 
tion umiergone by the Antwerp school of engraving under Rubens ; 
even the modern school of engraving, in more than one respect, is 
a continuation of the style first practised in Antwerp (see Lin* 
Engraving). His influence is scarcely less apparent in sculpture, 
and the celebrated Luke Fayd’herhe was his pupil. 

Never did the Flemish achotfi find a second Rubens. None of 
his four sons became a painter, nor did any of bis three daughters 
marry an artist. According to Rubens’s will, his drawings were to 
belong to Oiat one of hts sons who might become a painter,,,or in 
the event of one of his daughters marrying a celebrated artist, they 
were to be her portion. The valuable collection was dispersed only 
in 1650. and ol the pictures sold in 1640 thirty-two became the 
property of the king of Spain. The Madrid Gallery alpn* Powesses 
over sixty of his works. Four years after her husband a death. 
Helena Fdurment married J. B. Van Brouckhoven de Bergheyck, 
knight of St James, member of the privy council. Ac. She died in 

1673. In i746themalolineof Rubcns’sdescrndantswascompletcly 

extinct. In the female line more than a hundred families Of name 
in Eur<^ trace their descent from him. ■ . , 

The paintings of Rubens are toind in all the pnne pal jaUeries 
in Europe: Antwerp and Brussels, Madrid, Parts, LUle, Diwen, 
Berlin. Munich, Vienna, St Petersburg, London, FlorMce. Milan. 
Turin,exhibit several hundreds of .his works. J, Smith s 
gives descriptions of more than thirteen hundredcom^iti^, . 

LremiiATua*.—A. van Hasselt. HAtoiVs * P. P.- Iflifutw (BriMels. 
1840); E. Cachet, Lettres inidiles'de P. P. Ridiexs,(Brussels, <8^1: 
W. Noel .Sainsbury, Ormnal, Unfittifitked Papers inuUraim 4 . 
LiU 4 Sv. Ptter Paul ipubeitt (London. 1859): G; Ruelenj.Ptwe 
Paul kubeus. diKuuuuts,etlettn* (BrussoU, 1877); Around iBwhw. 
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ikjf) i J. Smith, Catalogue raisonuio/ the Works of the most eminent 
Dutch and Flemish Patnters, pt. li. (London, )*.lo); Waagen,/’c/cr 
Paul Rubens (trannlated irom tlie German tiy R, Noel; edited by 
Mr» Jamcnon, l^ndon, 1*40); H. Hymans, Histoire de la gravure 
dans ricole de Rubens (Briiasels. iSyo): C.G. Voorhelm Sclineevoogt, 
Catalogue des cstampes gravies d'apris Rubens (Haarlem. 1873); 
Max Rooaes, Rubens, sa vie et ses eeuvres (Antwerp. 1893); R. A. M. 
Stevenson, /'. P. Rubens (I’ortfolio Monograph; London, 1898); 
fimile Miclii'l, Rubens; his Life, his Work and his Time (London, 
1809); H. Knackluss, Rubens (London, 1904); and E. Dillon, Rubens 
(Lominn, 1909). (H. II. ; P. G. K.) 

RUBIACEAE, in liotany, a large natural order of .seed plants, 
belonging to the serie.s Kubiules of the subclass Sympetalae 
(Ciamopetalae) of Dicotyledons, and containing about 350 
genera with about 4500 species. It is mainly a tropical family 
of trees, shrubs and herbs, but .some of the tribes, especially 
Oalieae, to which the British representatives belong and which 
1 ontains only herbs, arc more strongly developed in temperate 
regions ; some species of Galium reach the Arctic /one and arc 
found at high elevations on mountains in the tropics. 

The most striking characteristic of the family are the opposite- 
decussate. generally entire, stipulate leaves. The stipules are very 
varied in form ; they generally stand between the petioles of a pair 
ol leaves (interpetiolar). The two stipules of adjacent leaves are 
usually united, and in the Galieae, as well shown in the British 
species, are etiiarged and leaf-like, forming with the two leaves an 
apparent whorl; by fusion or branching of the stipules the number of 
leaves in the whorl varies from four to eight or more. The flowers are 
rarely solitary, terminal or axillary, as in Gnrdciiifl ; generally they 
are arranged in cymes or panicles or crowded into heads, and are 
often showy ; in British members of the family they are very small, 
but may be conspicuous from their numbers, as in lady’s bedstraw 
(Galium verum). The flowers are hermaphrodite and K-gular with 
jiarts in fours or fives ; the four or live sepals, petals and stamens 
are placed above the ovary, which consists of two carjiels. contains 
one to indefinite anatropous ovules in each of the two chambers, 
and is crowned by a simple style ending in a head or in two lobes. 
The sepals are often small, sometimes reduced to a narrow ring 
encircling the lop of the ovary or altogether absent. The united 
petals form a corolla which varies widely in form in the different 
genera ; it is often funnel- or salver-shaped, the honey, which is 
secreted by a disk round the base of the style, being at the bottom 
ol a lunger or shorter tube, in which case the flowers are adapted 
for pollination by Lepidoptera or bees, as in Gardenia, Mussaenda, 
(iHrffarifa, Ac. ; in other cases it is bell-shaped or, as in Galium, 
rotate, with a short tube and sharply spreading segments ; the 
honey is in these cases freely exposed or only slightly concealed 
and the flowers are pollinated by flies. The stamens are attached 
to the corolla-tube and alternate in position with its segments ; 
the flowers arc often dimorphic (or heterostylcd) with short-styled 
and long-styled forms as in ipecacuanha (see fig.). 

The fruit also varies widely in form and is dry or fleshy. When 
dry it forms a capsule with septicidal or loculicidal dehiscence, or is 
a sehizocarp separating when dry into two one-seeded mericarps 
which, as in the British cleavers (Galium Aparine), sometimes bear 
hooked appendages which aid their dispersal. 

Some genera show a remarkable association with ants. Thus 
Myrmecodia, llydnaphytum arc epiphytic plants, in which the base 
ol the stem forms a large tuber, which is attached to the support by 
numerous adventitious roots. The substance of the tuber is pene¬ 
trated by numerous cork-lineci cavities communicating by galleries, 
which are inhabited by ants. There is no evidence that the presence 
of the ants is of any service to the plant. 

The order is divided into a large number of tribes based on the 
number of ovules in each ovary-chamber, the character of the fruit 
seed and ovule, and the aestivation of the corolla. These may be 
arranged in three families as follows;— 

Cinahoueae, often woody plants with scalc-like stipules, and 
numerous ovules in each ovary-chamber; the fruit is generally a 
capsule. To this belong Ctnckona (q.v,), a genus of large trees with 
handsome flowers confining about forty species in the Andes of 
South America—it is well known as ^e source of Peruvian bark. 
An allied genus, Bouvardta (q,v,), from tropical America, is cultivated 
for its flowers. The species of Uncaria climb by means of hooks 
which are modified inflorescence-axes. 

Mussaenda, Gardenia {q,v,), and other genera are characterized by 
having a fleshy fruit. 

Cogeeae, often woody or shrubby plants with scale-like stipules ; 
each ovary-chamber contains only one ovule. Cogee (q.v,). a genus 
of shrubs with about twenty-five species in the OW World tropics, 
includes the coffee plant (C. arahica and C. hberiea) ; the fruit is a 
two-seetled drupe, the seed is the " coffee-bean." The thickened 
root of Uragoga tpeeaenanha yields ipecacuanha (q.v,), 

SteOateae, herbiumms plants with leaf-like stipules; each ovary- 
chamber contains one ovule only. Tneludes the four British genera 
Snbia, one species of which. R. littetemm. is madder; GaHum. 
including G. verum (lady's bedstraw), G. Aparine (goose-grass or 
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cleavers), and other British species; Asperula, including A. odorata 
(woodruff) and Skerardia. 

'J'he order is closely allied to Caprifoliaceae, the chief distinction 
being the absence of stipules in the tetter. 



Ipecacuanha Plant. 


S0BICON, a small stream of ancient Italy, which flowed into 
the Adriatic between Ariminum and Caesena, and formed the 
Ixmndary between Italy and the province of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Hence Caesar's crossing of it in 49 B.c. was tantamount to a 
declaration of war a^inst Rome as represented by Pompey and 
the Senate. The historic importance' of this event gave rise 
to the phrase “ crossing the Rubicon ” for a step which definitely 
commits a person to a given course of action. There has been 
much controversy as to the identification of the stream; it 
appears that its upper course is represented by that of the 
Pisciatello (called Rubigone in the nth or lath century and now 
Rugone or Urgone), and its lower portion by the Fiumicino, 
which the Urgone once joined. The point was marked by a 
station on the Via Aemiha below their confluence, la m. N.W. 
of Ariminum, bearing the name ad Confluenles; and here is 
still preserved a three-arched bridge, larger than is necessary 
for the water carried by the present Fiumicino. 

RUBIDIUM [symbol Rb, atomic weight 85-45 ( 0 =i 6 )], a 
metallic element belonging to the group of the alkali metals. 
It is found in the minerals lepidolite, petalite and in various 
specimens of mica and of camallite, and in some mineral 
waters. It also occurs in tea, cocoei, coSee, tobacco and in 
the a.shes of beetroot. It was discovered by R. Bunsen and 
Kirchhofl (Ann., i860,113.P. 337), in thespertroscopic examina¬ 
tion of the residues obtained on evaporation of water from 
a mineral spring at Durkheim, being characterised by two 
distinctive red lines. The best source of rubidium salts is the 
residue left after extracting lithium salts from lepidolite, the 
method ^ separation being based on the difierent solubilities 
of the platino-chlorides of potassium, rabidhim and caesium 
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in water (R. Bunsen, Am., 1862, 122, p. 351). A somewhat 
similar process based on the varying solubilities of the corre¬ 
sponding alums has also been devised by Redtenbacher {Jour. 

Chetn., 1865, 95, p, 148). The metal is prepared by 
distilling the cartoate with carbon (an explosive compound 
similar to that obtained from potassium and carbon monoxide is 
liable to be formed simultaneously); by reducing the hydrox¬ 
ide with aluminium: 4Rb0H+aAl”Rb,0-Al20j-t-2Rb-i-2H2 
(N. Beketoff, Btr., 1888, ai, p. 424 ref.); by reducing 
the carbonate (C. Winckler, Ber., 1890, 23, p. 51) or the 
hydroxide with magnesium (H. Erdmann and P. Kdthncr, 
Ann., 1899, 294, p. 55); and by heating the fused chloride 
with calcium in an exhausted glass tube at 400-500° C. 
(L. Hackspill, Co»i/>te 1905, 141, p. loi). The metal 

was first obtained electrolytically in igio by electrolysing the 
fused hydroxide in a nickel vessel, with an iron wire cathode 
and iron cylinder anode ; the product on cooling being opened 
under pyridine cooled by a freezing mixture (G. von Hevesy, 
/..eit. anorg. Chem., 1910, 67, p. 242). It is a silvery white 
metal which melts at 38-5“ C. and has a specific gravity of i'S2. 
It oxidizes rapidly on exposure to air, and decomposes cold 
water very rapidly. It closely resembles caesium and potas¬ 
sium in its general properties. The rubidium salts are generally 
colourless, mostly soluble in water and isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium salts. 

Rubidium hydride. RbH. was obtained in the form of colourless 
needles by H. Muissan (Comptes reiidus, 1903, 136, p 587) from the 
direct combination of its con-stituent elements. It rapidly dis¬ 
sociates when iieated in vacuo to 300" C. The existence of the 
oxUic RbiO appears to be doubtful, the results of Erdmann and 
Kdthner (foe. cit.) pointing to the formation of RbO. by the direct 
union of the metal with dry oxygen. E. Rengade (Comptes rendus, 
1907, 144, p. 920), by partiaily oxidizing the metal in a current of 
dry oxygen and removing excess of metal by disliliation in vacuo, 
has obtained oxides of composition RhA (yellowish white), 
RbjO, (black) and RbjO^ (yellow). Rubidium hydroxide, RbOH, is 
a cnioiirless solid which is formed by the action of rubidium on water, 
or by the addition of baryta water to a solution of rubidium sulphate. 
It is readily soluble in water, the solution being very alkaline and 
cau.stic. It melts at 301°, Evaporation of the aqueous solution at 
15° C. dcpo.sits a cmtaliinc hydrated hj'droxidc of composition 
Rb0H.2H30 (R. de Forcrand, Comptes rendus, 1909, 149, p, 1341). 
Rubidium chloride, RbCi, is formed on burning rubidium in chlorine, 
or on dissolving the hydroxide in aqueous hydrochloric acid. It 
crystallizes in colourless cubes and volatilizes when heated very 
strongly. It is soluble in water and combines with many mctailic 
clilorides to form doubie salts. It combines also with iodine 
chloride and bromide and with bromine chioride and with bromine 
(H. L. Wells and H. L. Wheeler, Amer, Jour, Set,, 1891 (3), 43, 
p. 475). 

Rubidium sulphate, RbjSO,, is formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid on the carbonate or hydroxide of the metal, or by the action 
of milk of lime on rubidium alum, the excess of lime being pre¬ 
cipitated by rubidium carbonate and the solution neutralized by 
sulphuric acid. It forma large colourless hexagonal crystals. 
Several sulphides of the metal have been described by W. Biltz 
and E. Wilke-D6rfurt (Zeit. anorg. Chem.. 1906, 48, p, 297). The 
normal sulphide, Rb,,S. 4 HjO, is colourless, and when heated in 
aqueous solution with the requisite amount of sulphur is transformed 
into the yellow tetrasulphide, Rb^. 2 H, 0 . A pentaaulphide, 
Rb,Sg, which crystallizes in red prisms melting at 223° C., is also 
obtained by the direct union of the normal sulphide with sulphur. 
When heated in a current of hydrogen it is transformed into the 
colourless disulphide, whilst if the heating be carried out in a current 
of nitrogen it yields the trisulphide, BbiS,-H, 0 , These sulphides 
are much less hygroscopic than the corresponding caesium com¬ 
pounds. Rubidium nitrate, RbNCX, obtained by the action of 
nitric acid on the carbonate, crystallizes in needles or prisms and 
when strongly heated is transformed info a mixture of nitrite 
and oxide. Rubidium ammonium, RbNH,, was prepared by H. 
Moissan (Comptes rendus, 1903, 136, p. 1177) by the action of liquid 
ammonia on rubidium. The product combines with acetylene to 
form rubidium aeetylide acetylene, Rti|C,-C,H,, which on heating 
in vacuo loses acetylene and leaves a residue of mbidiura carbide 
l^C,(ibid. p. I2J7). Rubidium carbonate, Rli^CCk, formed by the 
addibon of ammonium carbonate to rubidium ityrdroxidc, is a 
crystalline mass which melts in its water of crystallization when 
heated. 

The atomic weight of rubidium was determined by R. Bunsen 
<Pogg, Arm., 18&1, 113, p. 339). Picard (Zeit. anal. Chem., t8f.2, 1, 

L 519) and GodeSroy {Amr., 1876, tSi. p. 183), the methods being 
led on the conversion of Tubutlum halides into the corresponding 
silver salt, and the values obtained vary from 85*40 to 85*50. The 


determination of E. H. Archibald (Jour. Chem. Sac., 1904, 85, p. 771!) 
Irom the analysis of the chloride and bromide gives the mean value 
as 85.485 (0=-t(i). 


RUBINSTEIN, ANTON GRIOOROVICH (1829-1894), 
Russian pianist, born of Jewish parentage on the 28th of 
November 1829 at Wechwotynetz, in Podolia, was the son of 
11 pencil manufacturer who migrated to Moscow. The Rubin¬ 
stein family, at the dictate of Anton’s grandfather Roman 
Rubinstein, bar] all been baptized at the time of the ukase 
against the Jews issued in 1830 by the T.sar Nicholas. Anton 
was then one year old. Besides liis mother he had but one 
teacher, the piano master Alexander Villoing, of whom he 
declared at the end of his own career that he liad never met a 
better. In July 1838 Rubinstein appeared in the theatre of 
the Petrowsici Park at Moscow ; and in the year following he 
went to Paris after Villoing, and in 1840 played before Liszt. 
For some time after this Rubinstein travelled in Holland, 
Germany and Scandinavia, and reached England in 1842, 
where on the 20th of May he made his first appearance at a 
Choral Fund concert. In 1845, after a brief visit to Moscow 
in 1843, he went with his family (including his brother Nikolaus) 
to Berlin in order to complete his musical education. Dehn 
wa.-: their master, and Mendelssohn, whom Rubinstein haid 
met previously in London, their be.st friend. The sudden 
death of Rubinstein's father necessitated the withdrawal of 
his mother and Nikolaus to Moscow, while Anton, on Dehn's 
advice, went to Vienna to seek a livelihood. Hence, after 
more hard study for nearly two years, he went with the flautist 
Hcindl, and later alone, on a concert tour in Hungary; and 
the outbreak of the revolution in Vienna preventing his return 
there, he went via Berlin to St Petersburg, where the Grand 
Duchess HilAne appointed him Kammirvirtuos. About this 
time an unfortunate error of the police nearly caused his ex- 
imtriation to Siberia, from which he was .saved by his patroness. 
During the next eight years Rubinstein spent most of his time 
in St Petersburg studying, playing and composing. His 
opera Dmitri Donskoi was produced there in 1851, and Toms 
der Narr in 1853. Die .Sibirischen Jdger. written about the 
.same time, was not produced. On the advice of his patroness 
and Count Wilhorski he visited Hamburg and Leipzig, and 
arrived for the second time in London in 1857, when at a 
Philharmonic concert he introduced his own concerto in G. 
In the following year he was in London again, ha.ving in the 
meantime been appointed Concert Director of the Royal 
Ru.ssian Musical Society. In 1862, in ooliaboration with Carl 
Schuberth, he founded the St Petersburg Conscrvatorium, of 
which he was director until 1867. In 1868 he travelled in 
Germany, France and England, and remained for some time 
in Vienna, where he introduced a large number of his own 
compositions. Thence he went to America in 1872 and 1873, 
when he returned to Russia, and after a short rest set off once 
more on concert tours. In this manner the rest of his life 
was spent, until in 18S5 he began a scries of historical recitals 
of immense interest, which he gave in most of the chief Euro¬ 
pean capitals. He died on the 20th of November 1894. 

In addition to the works already named, Rubinstein left 
compositions in almo.st every known form. Among other of 
his operas are Die Kinder der Haide, Feramors {Le&a Roukk), 
Nero, Der Damon and Die Makkabder, this last perhaps more 
frequently played than all the others, of which the chief defect 
is their lack of dramatic point. On the subject of oratorio 
Rubinstein held original views, though his attempt to realize 
them in Moses and Christus was not completely successful, 
while his efforts in Berlin and London to found a Sacred Theatre 
failed entirely. Nevertheless he himself regarded the Christus 
as his greatest achievement. The most familiar of his' five 
symphonies are the “ Ocean ” and the “ Dramatic.” He 
wrote scores on scores of pianoforte works, from complex 
concertos to the most commonplace salonstiieke; abundance 
of ^certed chamber-music, and a number of son^ and duets, 
which enjoyed some popularity. He also published 'several 
books, induding his Remimscenees and Die geitUiche Oper. 
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Rubinstein’s fame as one of the greatest of pianists will live 
in history. His technique bore comparison with that of Li.szt; 
he possessed a power for interpreting the most different kinds 
of music which has not been surpassed. 

His brother Nikoi.au.s (1835-1881) was also a remarkable 
pianist, and a marvellous teacher of music. He founded the 
conservatorium of music at Moscow. 

Sec liiriiliaid VoriI, An/im f/utausteiu, liiogratthische Ahrish 
(LeipziR, iSHS); Akxander MacArthur, Anton Uubtnstein, a Bto- 
gralitncat Sketch (lidinburgh, iSSq) ; JCuRon Zalw-I. Anton Buhtn- 
.■.Inn. hin Kutntlerlelien (Leipzig, iSgz); Anton von Haltcn, Anton 
Uuhmstetn (l)tieclit, 188(1) ; t'utlibert 11. Cronk, The Works 0 / Anton 
Jiuhtnslein (London, nioo). 

RUBRIC (Fr. ruhripte, Lut. rubrica, ruber, red), in its earliest 
and original sense, red earth or ochre, ruddle, and hence applied 
to words written or printed in red lettering, in MSS. or printed 
books, such as chapter headings, paragraphs, initial letters, 
&c., thus marking in a distinctive manner tlmt to which atten¬ 
tion is to be drawn. The term was also applied to the pa.ssagcs 
so marked, and more especially to the directions or rules os to 
the conduct ol divine .service in liturgical books. This is the 
chief current usage ol the term (see Lituruy). 

RUBRUQUIS (or RuBKoncK), WILLIAM OP (c. 1215-1270; 

I'ranciscan friar, one of the chief medieval travellers 
and travel-writers. Nothing is known of him .save what can 
be gathered from his own narrative, and from Roger Hacon, his 
contemporary and brother Franciscan. The name of Rubruquis 
(“ Fratris Willielmi de Rubruquis ”) is found in the imperfert 
MS. printed by Hakluyt in his collection, and followed in his 
English translation, as well as in the completer issue of the 
English by Furchas. Writers of the i6th, 17th and 19th 
centuries have called tlw traveller Risbrtmckr and RysbroMus 
(Rysbroeck and Ruysbroek in the Piograpkie uninersrlle and 
Nauv. biog. generate)—an error founded on the identification 
of his name ol origin with Ruysbroeck in Btabant (a lew miles 
south of Brussels) and perhaps promoted by the fame of John of 
Ruysbroeck or Rysbroeck (1294-1381), a Belgian my,stic‘ whose 
. treatises have liecn reprinted as late as 1848. It is only within 
the last twenty years that attention has been called to the fact 
that Rubrouck is the name of a village and commune in old 
(medieval) French Flanders, belonging to the canton of Cassel 
in the department du Nord, and lying some 8J m. N.E. of 
St Omer. In the library of the latter city many medieval 
documents exist referring expressly to dc Riibroucks' of the 
12th and 13th centuries. It may be fairly assumed that Friar 
William came from this place ; * thus Hakluyt’s conclusion is 
justified, as expressed in the title he gives to Lord Lumlcy’s 
MS. printed by him, now in the British Museum, MSS. Reg., 
14 C. xiii. fol. 225 r.-36 r. {IHnerarium fratris Willielmi de 
Rubruquis de ordine jratrum Minorum. Galli, Anno gratie IS53, ad 
partes Orientates). 

Friar William went to Tartary under orders from Louis IX. 
(St Ixniis). That king, at an earlier date, viz. December 
1248, when in Cyprus, had been visited by alleged envoys from 
Elchignday (Ilchikadai, Ilchikdai), who commanded the Mongol 
hosts in Armenia and Persia. The king then despatched a 
rctuni mission consisting of Friar Andrew of Longjumcau or 
Ikinjumel and other ecclesiastics, who carried presents and 
letters for both Ilchikadai and the Great Khan. They reached 
the court of the latter in the winter of 1249-50, when there 
yias no actual khan on the throne ; and they returned, along 
with Tatar envoys, bearing a letter to Louis from the Mongol 
regent-mother which was couched in terms so arrogant that the 
king repented sorely of having sent such a mission (“ li rois se 

’ A (letailnl notice of such documents was published by M. E. 
Coussemakcr of Lille. See remarks by M. d’Avozac in Butt, de la 
Soc. de Gtog.. 2nd vol. for tSfiS. pp. sfig-yo. 

• The county of'Flanders was at this time a fief of the French 
crown (see Natalis de Wailly, Notes an Joinpitte, p. ,576). William’s 
mother-ttxuuc may have been FlomiaJi. From bis rmresentation 
to Maiigu Khan (p. 361) that certain " Teutonici ” who had been 
«Tned away as flaves by a Tatar chief were " nostrae linguae," 
4>t Franz Max Schmidt inclines to think this certain. 


repenti fort quant il y envoia,” Jomvi\\e,IIistoiredeSaintlA>ms„ 
pp. 148-49, m Pans edition of 1858 by F. Michel, Paulin Paris 
and F. Didot). These returned envoys reached the king when 
he was at Caesarea, therefore between March 1251 and Way 
1252. But not long after the king, hearing that the Tatar 
prince Sartak, son of Batu, was a “ baptized Christian,” felt 
moved to open communication with him, and for this purpase 
deputed Friar William of Rubrouck. 'ITie former rebuff had 
made the king chary of sending formal embassies, and Friar 
William on every occasion, beginning with a .sermon delivered 
in St Sophia’s on Palm Sunday (i.e. April 13th) 1253, dis¬ 
claimed that character. 

Various histories of ,St Louis, and other documents, give 
particulars of the despatch of the mission of P'riar Andrew from 
Cyprus, but none mention tliat of Friar William ; and the first 
dates given by the latter are those of his sermon at Constanti¬ 
nople, and of his entrance into the Black Sea (May 7th, 1253)- 
Hc must therefore have received his commission at Acre, where 
the king was residing from May 1252 to the 29th of June 
1253; but he had travelled by way of Constantinople, as has 
just been indicated, and there received letters to some of the 
Tatar chiefs from the emperor, who was at this time Baldwin de 
Courtenay, the last of the Latin dynasty. 

The narrative of the journey is everywhere full of life and 
interest. The vast conquests of Jenghiz Khan wore still in 
nominal dependence on his successors, at this time represented 
by Mangu Khan, reigning on the Mongolian steppes, but prac¬ 
tically these conquests were splitting up into several great 
monarchies. Of these the Ulus of Juji, the eldest son of 
Jenghiz, formed the most westerly, and its ruler was Batu Khan, 
established on the Volga. .Sartak is known in the history 
ol the Mongols as Batu’s eldest son, and was appointed his 
succcs.sor, though he died immediately after his father (1256). 
The story of Sartak’s Christianity seems to have had siime 
foundation ; it was currently lielieved among Asiatic Chris¬ 
tians, and it is alleged by Armenian writers that he had been 
brought up and baptized among the Russians. Pope Innocent 
IV. (August 29, 1254) refers with enthusiasm to Sartak’s 
baptism, of which he had just heard from a priest whom the 
khan had .sent as envoy to the papal court. 

Rubrouck and his party landed at Soldaia, or Sudak, on the 
Criniean coast, then a centre of intercourse between the 
Mediterranean world and what is now S. Russia. Equipjx-d 
with horses and carts for the steppe, they travelled success¬ 
ively to the courts (i.e. the nomad camps) of Scacatai (Kadan ?), 
.Sartak and Batu, thus crossing the Don and arriving at the 
Volga: of both these rivers Friar William gives vivid and 
interesting sketches. Batu kept the travellers for some time 
in suspense, and then referred them to the Great Khan himself, 
an order involving the enormous journey to Mongolia. The 
actual travelling of the party from the Crimea to the khan’s 
court near Karakorum cannot have been, on a rough calcula¬ 
tion, less than 5000 m., and the return journey to Lajazzo 
in Cilicia would bo longer by 500 to 700 m. The chief dates 
to be gathered from the narrative are as follows; the envoys 
embark on the “ Euxine,” May 7th, 1253; reach Soldaia, 
May 2ist; set out thence, June ist; reach the camp of Sartak, 
July 31st; begin the journey from the camp of Batu E. across 
the steppes, September i6th ; turn S.E., November ist; reach 
the Talas river, November 8th; leave Cailac ® (S. erf Lake 
Balkash), November 30th; reach the camp of the Great Khan, 
December 27th ; leave the camp of the Great Khan on or about 
July loth, 1254; reach camp of Batu again, September i6th; 
leave Batu’s camp at Sarai, November rst; arrive at the Iron 
Gate (Derbent), November 13th; Christinas spent at Nakh- 
shiyin or Nakhichevan (under Ararat); reach Antioch (from 
Lajazzo, Layes, or Ayas, of Cilicia, via Cyprus), June 29th, 1255; 
reach Tripoli, August isth. 

* Ccutac, where Rubrouck hUted twelve days, is undoubtedly the 
Kayalik of the historians o' the Mongols, the positian of which is 
somewhat indefinite. The narrative of Rubrouck shows that it must 
have been near the modem Ki^aL < 
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The camp of Batu was first reached near the northernmost 
point of his summer marches, therefore about Ukek or Uvyek, 
near Saratov (see Marco Polo, Paris ed. of 1824, p. 3). Before 
the camp was left they had marched with it five weeks down 
the Volga. The point of departure would lie ort that river 
somewhere between 48" and 50“ N. The route taken lay E. 
by a line running N. of the Caspian and Anil basins; then 
from about 70” E. to the basin of the Talas river; thence 
across the passes of the Kirghiz Ala-tau and S. of the Balkash 
Lake to the Ala-kul and the Baratula Lake (Ebi-nor). From 
this the travellers struck N. across the Barluk, or the Urkochuk 
Mountains, and thence, passing S. of the modem Kobdo, to 
the valley ol the Jabkan river, whence they emerged on the 
plain of Mongolia, coming upon the Great Khan’s camp at a 
spot ten days’ journey from Karakorum and bearing in the 
main S. from that place, with the Khangai Mountains between. 

This route is of course not thus defined in the narrative, 
but is a deduction from the facts stated therein. The key to 
the whole is the description given of that central portion inter¬ 
vening between tlie basin of the Talas and Lake Ala-kul, which 
enables the topography of that region, including the passage 
of the Hi, the plain S. of the Balkiuh, and the Ala-kul itself, 
to be identified past question.^ 

The return journey, being made in summer, after retravers¬ 
ing the Jabkan valleylay apparently farther to the N., and 
passed N. of the Balka.sh, probably with a fairly straight course, 
to the mouths of the Volga. Thence the party travelled S. 
by Derbent, and so by Shamakhi to the Araxes, Nakhshivan, 
Erzingan, Sivas and Iconium, to Lajazzo, Layas, or Ayas, 
where they embarked for Cyprus and Syria. St Louis had 
returned to France a year before. 

We have alluded to Roger Bacon’s mention of Friar Wiiiiam. 
Indeed, in the geographical section o-f the Opus Mafus (c. 1262) 
he cites the traveller repeatedly and copiously, describing him as 
" frater Wilhclmus quern dominus rex Franciac misit ad Tartaros. 
Anno Domini 1253 . .. qui pcrlustravit regiunes orientis et aquilonis 
et loca in medio his annexa, rt scripsit hai-c praedicta illustri regi; 
quem librum diligeiiter vidi et cum ejus auctun- contuli" (see Opus 
Majus, Oxford edition of 1HQ7, i. 353-<)()). Add to this William's 
own incidental particulars as to his being — like his precursor, 
Friar John de Plano Carpini —a very heavy man {ponderosus valde), 
and we know no more of his personality, except the abund^t 
indications of character afforded by the story itself. These paint 
for us an honest, pious, stout-hearted, acute and most intelligent 
observer, keen in the acquisition of knowledge, the author of one of 
the best narratives of travel in existence. His language indeed is 
dog-I.atin of the most nn-Ciceronian quality; but it is in his hands 
a pithy and transparent modtura of expression. In spite of all the 
difficulties of communication, and of the batlness of his lurgemannus 
or diagoman,* he gathered a mass of particulars, wonderfully true 
or near the truth, not only as to Asiatic nature, geography, ethno¬ 
graphy and manners, but as to religion and language. Of his 
geography a good example occurs in his account of the Caspian 
(eagerly caught up by Roger Bacon), which is perfectly accurate, 
except that he places the hill country occupied by the Mulahids, or 
Assassins, on the E. instead of the S. shore. He explicitly corrects 
the allegation of Isidore that it is a gulf of the ocean: “ non cst 
venim quod dicit Ysidorus . . . nusquam enim tangit oceanum, 
sod undiqueeircumdatur terra” (265).* Of his interest and acumen 
in matters of language we may cite examples. The language of the 
Pascatir (or Bsushkirs) and of the Hungarians is the same as he had 


> See details in Cathay aud the Way Thither, pp. ocxi-ocxiv, and 
Schuyler’s Turhtstan, i'. 402-5. Mr Schuyler points out the true 
identification of Kubrouck's river with the Hi, instead of the Chu, 
whicli is a much smaller stream ; and other amendments have been 
derived from Dr F. M. Schmidt (see below). 

• This meaning may be put on Rubrouck's words ; " Our going 
was in winter, our return in summer, and that by a way lying vc^ 
much farther north, only that for a space of fifteen days' journey in 
going and coming we followed a certain river between mountains, 
and on these there was no grass to be found except close to the river.” 
The position of the Chagan Takoi or upper Jabkan seems to suit 
these facts best; but Mr Sohiiyier refers them to the upper Irtish, 
and Dr F. M. Schmidt to the lihungur. 

*”Egoenim percept postea, quandoincepi atiquantulumintetligere 
kUoma, quod quando dibebam unum ipse totum aliud dicemat, 
se Oun d tt m quod ei oecorrebat. Tum, videos peHculma loqnendt per 
ipsum,’elep magls taoere" (248-40). 

* The pa^ imetences in the text are to d'Avesne’s edition of the 
Latin (see below). 


learned from Dominicans who had been among them (274).* The 
language of the Kuthenians, Poles, Ikihemians and Slavonians is 
one, and is the same with that of the Vandals, or Wends (275). 
In the town of Equius (immediately beyond the lli, perhaps Asparaj* 
the people were Mahommedans spea^ng Persian, though so far 
remote from Persia (281). The Uighurs (or Yugurs) of the country 
about Cailac (see note above) had formed a language and character 
of their own, and in that language and diaracter the Ncs- 
torians of that tract usi-d to perform their office and write their 
books (281-82). The Uighurs are those among whom are foontl 
the fountain and root ol the Turkish and Comanian tongue (289). 
Their character has been ailopted by the Mongols. In using it they 
begin writing from the lop and write downwards, whilst line follows 
line from left to right (281.), The Nestorians say their service, and 
have their holy books, in Syriac, but know nothing of the language, 
just as .some of our monks sing the mass without knowing Latin (293). 
The Tibet people write as we do. and their letters have a strong 
n'semblancc to ours. The Tangiit people write from right to left 
like the Arabs, and their lines advance upwards (329). ‘rlie current 
money of Cathay is ol cotton paper, a {aim hi length and breadth, 
and on this they print lines like those of Mangu Khan's seal 
" imprimunt lineas sicut est sigillum Mangu”— a remarkable 
expres.sion. They write with a {lainter’s pencil and combine in one 
character several letters, forming one expression:—" fociunt in una 
Agui.r plures literas comprehendentes rniam dictionem,"—a still 
more remarkable utterance, showing on ap]>roximate apprehension of 
the nature of Chinese writing (329). 

Yet this sagacious observer is denounced as an untnitlifnl 
blunderer by Isaac Jacob Schmidt (a man of useful learning, ol 
a kind rare in his day, but narrow, wrong-headed, and in natural 
acumen and candour far inferior to the 13th-century friar) simiily 
because Kubrouck’s evidence as to the Turkish dialect of the Uighurs 
traversed a pet heresy, long siiict ex{)loded, which Schmidt enter 
tained. viz. that the liighurs were by race and language Tibetan.' 
lAon Cahun (Introduction i I'histoire de I'Asie, ]ip. 35.3-55. .384-86, 
392 ) also shows a strange perversity in depreciating Rubrouck ; 
all this detraction may be contrasted with Oscar Pesebd's admirablj- 
fair judgment (Gcschichte der Erdkunde, p. 165, &c ). At the same 
time. Kubrouck may be considered inferior as a politician and 
diplomatist to Carpini; and the latter's remarkable work has in its 
turn suffered from undiscrirainating eulogy ol his successor's 
Ittncranum. An attempt has been m^e to strike a balance in the 
judgment of these two great jiioneers in the Dawn of Modern 
Geography, ii. 375-81. 

The narrative of Kubrouck, after Roger Bacon's copious use of it. 
seems to have dropped out of siglit, tliough five MSb. are si ill known 
to exist; till’ eliiet ol tlicsc are (1) Corp. CUr. Coll,, Cambridge, No. 
h(i. fols. 67 v.-iio v. of about 1320; (2) No. 181 ol the same 
library, fols. 321-98. of abmit 1270-90; (3) Leiden Univ. Ijbr., No. 
77 (formerly 104), fols. 160 r.-igo r. of about 129a. It has no place 
in the famous collections of the 14th century, nor in the earlier 
Speculum Hisfortale of Vincent ol ikauvais, which gives so much 
attention to the r.ttli-ccntury intercourse of Latin Christendom 
with Tartary. It first ajijieared imperfectly in Hakluyt (1598 and 
>599)1 as we have mentioned. Bnt it was not till 1839 that any 
proper edition of the text was published. In tliat year the Kecue'U 
de Voyages of the I'ans Geographical Society, vol. iv., contained an 
edition of the Latin text, and a collation of the MSS. put forth by 
M. d' Avezac, with tlie assistance of two young scholars, since of high 
distinction, viz. h'rancisque Michel and ’Thomas Wright. But there 
is no commentary on tlie subject-matter, such as M. d'Avezac 
attached to his eclition of Friar John de Plano Carpini in the same 
volume. Something has been done to supply this ueficiency by the 
two editions in the Hakluyt Society’s pubheations, (i.) William of 
Rultrouch . , ■ John of Ptan de Carpine, trans. and edited by 
William W. KockbiU (London, 1900); (ii.) Teats and Versions of 
, . . Carpini and . , . Rubruquis , , . , edited by C. Raymond 
Beazley (London, 1903). Richthofen in his China, i. O02-4, has 
briefly but justly noticed Rubrouck. A French version with some 
notes, issued at nuts in 1877, in the Bibholhique orientate Elttoirienne 
hardly deserves mention. Dr Franz Max Schmidt's admirable 
monograph, Vber Rubruk's Retse (Berlin, 1885), has been separately 


• The Bashkirs now speak a Turkish dialect; bnt they are of 
Finnish race, and it is quite {xissible that they then spoke a language 
akin to Magyar. There it no doubt that the MuMulman historians 
of that age identified the Hunjmrians and the Bashkirs (s.g. sec 
extracts from JuvainI and RaShlduddln in App. to D'Ohmiou't Hist, 
des Mongols, li. 620-23). The Bashkirs are also constantly coupled 
with the Majdr by Abulghbt. See Fr. tr. by Desmaisons, pp. 19, 
140, 180, 189. 

* AspmEquus. Aapace, is often mentioned by the historians of 








somewhere on the Hi frontter. Dr F. M. Schmidt 
fleathm hn{X)Ssiblo; but one of his reasons—vis. that Equius was 
only one day fnHn Cailac—appears to be a mtaappndieniion of the 


’ See Forsehungen im GebisU ... der VSlker Mittel-Asisns (St 
Petersburg, 1824), |jp. 90-93. 
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nrlnti-d from vol. xx. of the Zcilschritt of the Berlin Geographical 
Society- See also d’Ohsaon, llistoire des Mongols (1852), vol. ii. 
pp. 281-309; Bretachneider, Medtaeval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic Sinrees (1888), i. 204-5, 202-63, 299,301, 303-8.311.318, 327, 
H4 ; ii. 25, 38. 41-42, 70-71, 83-86, 91, 116, 120; Beazley, Dawn of 
Modern Geography, ii. 266, 278-79, 281, 298-99, 303, 320-82, 421, 
4-19-32; iii. 17-18, 31-32, 46, (rt), 84-85, 88, 98, 101, 105, 188. 
216-37. 544 ''•I f*) 

RUBY (Lat. rubeus, red), the most valued of all gem-.stones, 
a red transparent variety of corundum, or crystallized alumina. 
It is sometimes termed “ oriental ruby ” to dtstinguish it from 
the spinel ruby, which is a stone of inferior hardness, density 
and value (see Spinel). When the word ruby is used without 
any qualifying prefix, it is always the true or .so-called oriental 
stone that i.s meant in modern nomenclature. Ancient writers, 
relying chiefly on colour, classed together under a common 
name several brilliant red stones, such as the ruby, spinel and 
garnet: thus the dyffpa( of Theophrastus and the Carbunculus 
of Pliny were names which seem to have been applied to several 
distinct minerals. Although the word ruby is used in the 
English translation of the Old Testament it is improbable tliat 
the true ruby was known to the ancient Hebrews. 

The ruby crystallizes in the hexagonal system (sec Cor¬ 
undum). The crystals have no true cleavage, but tend to 
break along certain gliding planes. The colour of ruby varies 
from deep cochineal to pale rose-red, in some cases with a 
tinge of purple, the most valued tint being that called by 
experts pigeon’s-blood colour. On exposure to a high tem¬ 
perature, the ruby becomes gieen, but regains its original 
colour on cooling. The red colour of ruby may be due to 
chromium. When a ruby of the most esteemed tint is ex¬ 
amined with the dichroscope, one image is generally seen to be 
carmine and the other aurora-red, the red colour inclining to 
orange. This test serves to distinguish the true ruby from 
.spinel and from garnet, since these minerals, being cubic, arc 
not dichroic. .\nothcr means of distinction is afforded by the 
specific gravity of ruby (about 4), which is higher than that 
of spinel and garnet, whilst the superior hardness of the ruby 
■(about n) furnishes yet another test. The high refractivity 
of ruby is also characteristic, the mean ordinary index being 
1-77 and the extraordinary 1-76. When cut and polished the 
ruby is therefore a brilliant stone, but having weak dispersive 
power it lacks fire. Subjected to radiant discharge in a Crookes 
tube, the ruby, like other forms of corundum, phosphoresces 
with a vivid red glow. 

The oriental ruby is a mineral of very limited distribution. 
Its most famous localities arc in Upper Burma, but until the 
British annexation of the country m 1886 the mines were so 
jealously guarded tliat little was known as to the conditions 
under which the mineral occurred. Soon after the annexation, 
the ruby districts were officially visited, and reported on, by 
Mr C. Barrington Brown, and specimens from the mines were 
exhaustively studied by Professor J. W. Judd. Tlie principal 
district is situated in the neighborhood of Mogok, 90 m. 
N.N.E. of Mandalay. The ruby occurs in bands of a crystalline 
limestone, associated with granitic and gneissose rocks, some 
of which are highly basic; and it is from the anorthite, or 
lime-felspar, and the associated minerals in the pyroxene- 
gneisses, that the corundum, spinel and calcite, may, according 
to Judd, have been derived. Probably the febpar is first 
altered to scapolite, and this on decomposition would yield 
Calcium carbonate and hydrous aluminium silicates, from 
which the anhydrous alumina might ultimately be separated. 
The limestone contains (in addition to the ruby) spinel, garnet, 
graphite, wollastonite, scapolite, felspar, mica, pyrrhotite 
and other minerab. The ruby, like other kinds of corun¬ 
dum, suffers alteration under certain conditions, and passes 
by hydration into gibbsite and diaspore, which by further 
alteration and union with silica, &c., may yield margarite, 
vermiculite, chlorite and other hydrous silicates. 

The Burmese rubies are not generally worked in the lime¬ 
stone matrix, but are mostly found loose in detrital matter, 
. which js clayey and sandy in character and ycllowbh-brown 


in colour, and is known locally as “ byon.” Some of the 
deposits occur in limc-stone caverns, where they may, like 
cave-earth, represent the insoluble residue of the limestone. 
Workings in the cave-deposits are called “ loodwins ” (crooked 
mines). In the alluvium of the valleys, the ruby-pits are known 
as “ twinlones ” (round pits), whilst workings in the ruby- 
earth on the hilbides are termed “ hmyaudwins ” (water 
mines). The byon contains, with the ruby, other coloured 
corundums and spineb. Burmese rubies are found also in 
crystalline limestone in the hilb near Sagyin, about 20 m. N. 
of Mandalay, and it is of mincralogical interest to note that 
the limestone here contains chondrodite. 

Rubies are found in Siam, at several localities in the pro¬ 
vinces of Chantabun and Krat; and Professor H. Louis has 
described their occurrence at Moung Klung in this region. The 
rubies are found with sapphires and spinels, in gravels, resting 
in .some cases on basic igneous rocks. The Siam rubies are 
generally of dark colour, often inclining to a deep reddish 
brown. Rubies occur, with sapphires and other minerals, in 
the gem-gravels of Ceylon, but are not usually of such good 
colour as the Burmese stones. A cloudy variety, which, when 
cut with a convex surface, exhibits a luminous star, is known 
as star-ri'by (see Asterias). In peninsular India rubies are 
rarely found, though they have been reported from the corun¬ 
dum deposits of Madras and Mysore. The ruby is known, 
however, to occur in a micaceous limestone at Jagdalak, near 
Kabul in Afghanistan. 

Rubie.s, generally of pale colour, are found with the sapphires 
of Montana, especially at Yogo Gulch near Utica. In the 
corundum deposits of N. Carolina ruby is occasionally met 
with, c.specially at Cowee Creek, Macon county, where it oc¬ 
curs in crystals of tabular, rhombohedral and prismatic habit.- 
These crystab, sometimes of fine colour, are found in gravels 
resting on a soft rock called saprolite, which results from the 
weathering of certain basic igneous rocks; and it is notable 
that the ruby crystab are associated with the variety of garnet 
termed rhodolite, as described by Profe.ssor Judd and W. E. 
Hidden. Australia has occasion^ly yielded rubies, but mostly 
of small size and inferior quality. In New South Wales and in 
Victoria they have been found in drift gravels, and a magenta- 
coloured turbid variety from Victoria has been described under 
the name of barklyile. 

Rubies have been produced artificially with much success. 
At one time it was the prMtice to fuse together small fragments 
of the natural stone; and gems cut from such materia were 
known as reconstructed rubies. This process has given way 
to Professor A. Verneuil’s method of forming artificial ruby from 
purified ammonia-alum with a certain proportion of chromc- 
alum. The finely powdered material is caused to fall periodi¬ 
cally into an oxyhydrogen flame, the heat of which decomposes 
the alum, and the alumina thus set free forms liquid drops 
which collect and solidify as a pear-shaped mass. When of 
the characteristic pigeon’s-blood colour, the synthetical ruby 
contains about 3-5 % of chromic oxide. The manufactured 
ruby possesses the physical characters of corundum, but may 
generally be dbtinguished by microscopic bubbles and striae. 
The manufacture is carried out commercially. (For other pro¬ 
cesses, see Gem, ARTiFictAi,.) 

It should be noted that several minerab known popularly 
as rubies have no relation to the tiue red corundum. Thus, 
“ Cape rubies ” from the South African diamond mines, 
“ Australian rubies ” from South Australia, and “ Arizona 
rubies ” are merely fine garnets; “ Siberian ruby ’’ is red 
tourmaline (see Rubellite), and “-Balas ruby ” is spinel 
(f.v.). Ruby silver is a name applied to light red silver ore, 
or proustite; rub^ coppr is mereijr cuprite, in brilliant crystals ; 
and ruby-blende is a clear red wiety of zinc sulphide. 

Bibuooraphv.—F or the Burma ruby, sec “The Bubies of 
Burma and Associated Hinenls: their mode of occurrence, origin 
and metamorohoses,*’ by C. Barrington Brown and Professor J. W. 
Judd, Phil. Trans., 1897, 187, p. 151. For the ruby of Siam, see 

The Ruby and Sapphire Dej^its of Moung Klung, Siam," by 
H. Louis, Minerahg. Mag., 1894, 10, p. 267, For synthetical ruby. 
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•M C. F. Herbert Smith, Mineralog. Mag,, 1908. 15, p. 153 ; ami 
J. Boyer. La Synthise des fnerres fvicteuiwii (Pans, 1909). 

(P. W. K.») 

RUBY MINES, a district in the Mandalay division of Upper 
Burma, lying along the Irrawaddy river between the Bhamo 
district on the N., the Shan States on the E., Mandalay district 
on the S. and Katha on the W. Including the Shan state of 
Mon^it, which is temporarily administered as part of the 
district, the total area is 5476 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 87,694. The 
district geographically forms part of the Shan plateau, and is 
to a great extent a mass of hills with a general N. and S. direc¬ 
tion. It contains considerable numbers of Kachins (13,300) 
and Palaungs (16,400), The annual rainfall at Mogok averages 
98 in. The administrative headquarters are at Mogok, which 
is also the centre of the ruby-mining industry. It stands in 
the centre of a valley 4000 ft. above sea-level, and is reached 
by a cart-road from Tbabeikkyin, 61 m. distant, on the Irra¬ 
waddy. The Ruby Mines Company employs about 44 Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians in its works, wbich are situated at the 
north end of the town. The company has constructed a dam 
across the Yeni stream and set »jp an electric installation of 
about 450 horse-power, which works pumps and the washing 
machinery. The mines were worked under Burmc.se rule, but 
were discontinued on account of the small profit. Now they 
seem to iw established on a sound financial basis. The system 
adopted is to excavate large open pits, from which the ruby- 
earth or byon is removed e« masse and washed and crushed 
by machinery. Spinels and sapphires are found with the 
rubies. In 1904, the produce of rubies alone was 200,000 
carats, valued at ^80,000, most of which were sent to London 
for .sale. In addition, some mining is carried on by natives, 
working under a licence which docs not permit the use of 
machinery. The district contains 994 sq. m. of reserved forests. 

RtiCKERT, JOHANN MICHAEL FRIEDRICH (1788 1866), 
German poet, was born at Schweinfurt on the 16th of May 
1788, the eldest son of a lawyer. He was educated at tiie 
gymnasium of his native place and at the universities of Wiirz- 
burg and Heidelberg. For some time (1816-17) he vtorked 
on the editorial staff of the Morgenblatt at Stuttgart. Nearly 
the whole of the year i8i8 he spent in Rome, and afterwards 
he lived for several years at (ioburg. He was appointed a 
professor of Oriental languages at the university of Erlangen in 
1826, and in 1841 he wta called to a similar position in Berlin, 
where he was also made a privy councillor. In 1849 he resigned 
his professorship at Berlin, and went to live on his estate Neuscs 
near Coburg. He died on the 31st of January 1866. When 
Riickert began his literary career, Germany was engaged in 
her life-and-dcath struggle with Napoleon; and in his first 
volume, Deutsche Gedichte, puhbshed in 1814 under the 
pseudonym “ Freimund Raimar,” he gave, p^icularly in 
the powerful “ Gehamischte Sonette,” vigorous expression to the 
prevailing sentiment of his countrymen. In 1815-18 appeared 
Napoleon, tine politische Kombdie tn drei StiUken (only two 
parts were published), and in 1817 Der Kranz det Zeit. He 
issued a (»liection of poems, Ostliehe kosen, in 1822; and in 
*834-38 his Gesammelte Gediehte were published in six volumes, 
a selection from which has passed through many editions. 
Ruckert, who was master of thirty languages, made his mark 
chiefly as a translator of Oriental poetry and as a writer of 
poems conceived in the spirit of Oriental masters. Much 
attention was attracted by a translation of Hariri’s Makamen 
(1826), Nal und Damajanti, an Indian tale (1828), Rostem und 
kukirab, eine Heldengesehichte (1838), and Hamasa, oder die 
dltesten arabischen Vdkslieder (1846). Among his miginal 
writings dealing with Oriental subjects are Morgenlandisehe 
Sagtn md Gesehichien (1837), Erbauiiehes und Beschauliches 
aus dtm Morgenland (1836-38), and Brahmaniseke ErzaUungen 
(1839). The most elaborate of hj works is Die Weisheit des 
Brahmatten, published in six volumes in 1836-39. Hiis last 
and the Liebesfriihling (1844), a cycle of love-songs, are the 
best known of all Rfidkert’s productions. In 1843-45 he issued 
the dramas Saul md David (1843), Herodes der Grosse 


Kaiser Heinrich IV. (1845) and Christojero Cidombo (1845), all 
of which ore greatly inferior to the work to which he owes his 
place in German literature. At the time of the Danish war 
m 1864 he wrote Ein Dulzend Kampflieder jur Schlesvig- 
Holstein, which, although published anonymously, produced 
a considerable impression. After his death many poetical 
translations and original poems were found among his papers, 
and several collections of them were published. Ruckert 
had a splendour of imagination which made Oriental poetry 
congenial to him, and he has seldom been surpassed in rhythmic 
skill and metrical ingenuity. There are hardly any lyrical 
forms which are not represented among his works, and in all 
of them he wrote with equal ease and grace. 

A complete edition ol Riickert's poetical woiks appeared in 
12 vols. Ill itidS-fig. Subsequent editions have been edited by 
I,. Laistner (1890). C. Beyer (189O), G. Ellingcr (1897). See 
B. Fortlage, F. IlUckert und seine Werkr (1867); C. Beyer, Friedrich 
Itiickert, ein hiographisches Denhmal {1RO8), Neue Millcilungen ilber 
Ifiichert (1873), and Naehgelasscne Gedichte Rikheris und neue 
Beilrdge tu dessen Lcben und Schriften (1877); R. Boxberger, 
RUekert-Siudicn (1878); P. dcLagarde, Erinnenmgcn an F. RUcherl 
(188O); F. Miiiickcr, Friedrich Riickert (1890); G. Voigt, Rilekerts 
Gedanken/vrik (1891). 

RODAOI (d. 954). Farld-cddin Mahommed 'Abdallflh, the 
first great literary genius of modern Persia, was bom in Rudag, 
a village in Transoxiana, about 870 -900. Most of his biographers 
assert that he was totally blind, liut the accurate knowledge 
of colours shown in his poems makes this very doubtful. The 
fame of his accomplishments reached the ear of the StoiSnid 
Nasr II. bin Ahmad, the ruler of Khorfisan and Transoxiana 
(91.3-42), who invited the poet to his court. RudagI became 
his daily companion, rose to the highcitt honours and amassed 
great wealth. In spite of various predecessors, he well dc.scrvcs 
the title of “ father of Persian literature,” “ the Adam or 
Sultan of poets,” since he was the first who impressed upon 
every form of epic, lyric and didactic poetry its peculiar stamp 
and its individual character. He is also said to have been 
the founder of the " dlwan ’’—that is, the typical form of the 
complete collection of a poet’s lyrical compositions in a more 
or less alphabetical order which prevails to the present day 
among all Mahommedan writers. Of the 1,300,000 verses 
attributed to him, there remain only 52 kasldas, ghazals 
and rubii'Is; of liis epic masterpieces we have nothing beyond 
a few stray lines in native dictionaries. But the most serious 
loss is that of his translation of Ibn Mokaffa’s Arabic version 
of the old Indian fable Iwok KalUah and Dimnah, which he put 
into Persian verse at the reque.st of his royal patron. Numerous 
fragments, however, arc preserved in the Persian lexicon of 
AsadI of Tus (ed. P. Horn, Gottingen, 1897). In bis kasidas, 
all devoted to the praise of his sovereign and friend, 
RudagT has left us unequalled models of a refined and delicate 
taste, very, different from the often bombastic compositions 
of later Persian encomiasts. His didactic odes and epigrams 
express in well-measured lines a sort of Epicurean philosophy 
of human life and human happiness; more charming still are 
the purely lyrical pieces in glorification of love and wine. 
RudagI survived his royal friend, and died poor and forgotten 
by the world. 

There is a complete edition of ali the extant poems of Rfldagl, 
in Persian text and metrical German translation, tiwetber with a 
biographical account, based on forty-six Persian MSS., in Dr H. 
Eth6'8 " RudagI dcr Slmgnidendicnter ” (GUtiuger Nachriehten, 
>873. PP- 663-742): sec also his *' Meupersische Literatur ” in' 
Geiger’s Grundriss der iranischen Phitohgie (ii.); P. Horn, Gesch. 
der persisehen Literatur (1901), p. 73; E. G, Browne, LiUrary 
History of Persia, i. Ugoz)i C. J. Pickering, " A Persian Chaucer ^ 
in Nakotial Review (May 1890). 

RUDD, or Red-Eye (Leueiscus eryikrophlhalmus), a fish of 
the Cyprinid family, spread over Europe, N. and S. of the Alps, 
also found in Asia Minor, and common in localities where there 
are still waters with muddy bottom. The rudd and the roach 
are very similar and fr^uently confused by anglers; the 
former differs principally in the more posterior dorsal fin, 
which is situated exactly opposite the space between the ventral 
and anal fins. It is a fine fish, but little esteemed for 
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and rarely exceeds 12 in. in Icn^h and 2 lb in weight. It 
feeds on small freshwater animals and sott vegetable matter, 
and spawns in April or May. it readily crosses with the white 
bream, and more rarely with the roach and bleak. 

BUDDER (O.E. Rather, <>. rower), that part of the steering 
apparatus of a ship which is fastened to the stern outside, 
and on which the water acts directly. The word may be 
found to be used as if it were synonymous with “ helm.” 
Hut the helm (A.S. llillf, a handle) is the handle by which the 
rudder is worked. The tiller, which is perhaps derived from a 
provincial English name for the handle of u spade, has the 
same meaning as the helm. In the earliest times a single oar, 
at the stern, was used to row the vessel round. In later times 
oars with large blades were fixed on the sides near the stern. 
In (ireek and Roman vessels two sets were .sometimes employed, 
so that if the pitching of the ship lifted the after pair out of the 
water, the foremost pair could still act. As these ancient ships 
were, at least in some cases, sharp at both ends and could sail 
either way, steer (or steering) oars were fixed both fore and aft. 
The steer our in this form pas.sed through a ring on the side and 
was supported on a crutch, and was turned by a helm, or tiller. 
Norse and medieval vessels had, as far as we can judge, one 
steer oar only placed on the right side near the stern—hence 
the name “ starboard,” i.e. .stccr.side, for the right side of the 
ship looking forward. In the case of small vessels the steer 
oar possesses an advantage over the rudder, for it can bring 
the stern round quickly. Tliercforc it is still used in whaling 
boats and rowing boats which have to work against wind and 
tide, and in surf when the rudder will nut act. It is not possible 
to assign any date for the displacement of the side rudder by 
the stem rudder. They were certainly used together, and the 
second displaced the first in the course of the 14th century 
when experience had shown that the rudder was more effective 
at the stern than at the side. The rudder of a wooden ship 
when fully developed was composed of four pieces. The first 
or’ main piece was hung on to the stern past of the ship. Its 
upper portion was known as the rudder head, and was at first 
an oval sliaft which passed into the ship through the rudder 
port, and to which the helm was fixed. A canvas bag called 
a rudder (^oat covered the opening to exclude the water. In 
later days Sir R. Seppings introduced the cylindrical form in 
order to prevent the water from coming into the round mdder 
port. Three back pieces were fastened to the main pi(!cc longi¬ 
tudinally. The whole were fastened together by iron bands 
called pintle straps, which had at the forward end a pin or 
pintle, which fitted into braces, i.e. fixed rings on the stem 
post, so that the rudder hung on hinges. The lower part of 
the main piece was bevelled, and so was the stern post, so as to 
allow the rudder to swing freely. A projecting piece called a 
chock or wood-lock was fixed m the head outside the ship in 
order to prevent the rudder from being lifted by the water out 
of its hinges. A small vessel can be steered by the helm or 
tiller, but in a larger it is ncce.ssary to apply a mechanical 
leverage. This was secured by carrying ropes, or in later times 
chains, to the sides of the'ship, and then through blocks to the 
upper deck, round a barrel which is worked by the wheel. The 
principle of the rudder cannot alter, but the means employed 
to work it have been altered by the introduction of tlie screw, 
and by the increased sire of ships. A single screw is placed in 
an open space licfore the stern post. As the opening thus 
created prevents the water from flowing directly on to the 
rudder, a screw steamer is sometimes difficult to steer. In 
order to make the mdder more manageable, it has been balanced, 
i.e. pivoted, on a shaft placed at about a third of its length from 
the foremost edge. In a double screw there is no opening, but 
the balanced mdder is still used, and the ship can be tum^ by 
reversing one of the screws. The need for more power to work 
the helm has led to the introduction of steam, and hydraulic 
steering apparatus which can be set in motion by a small wheel. 

See Burney's Falcaner's Dictionary (London, 1830): Torr’s 
Ancient Shipt (Cambridge, 1894); Nares, Seanumship (Portsmouth, 
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I BUOOIMAN, THOMAS (1674-1757), Scottish classical scholar, 
I was born in October 1674, at Kaggal, Banffshire, where his father 
was a farmer. He was educated at Aberdeen University, and 
through the mfiuence of Dr Archibald Pitcairae he was made 
assistant in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. His chief 
writings at this period were editions of Florence Wilson’s De 
Animi Tranguillitaie Oialogus (1707), and the Caniici Solomonis 
Paraphrasis Poetica (1709) of Arthur Johnston (1587-1641), 
editor of the Deliciae Poetarum Scotorum. On the death of Dr 
Pitcaime he edited his friend’s Latin verses, and arranged for 
the sale of his valuable library to Peter the Great of Russia. 
In 1714 he published Rudiment.'! of the Latin Tongue, which was 
long used in Scottish schools. In 1715 he edited, with notes and 
annotations, the works of George Buchanan in two volumes 
folio. As Kuddiman was a Jacobite, the liberal views of 
Buchanan seemed to him to cull for frequent censure. A society 
of scholars was formed in Edinburgh to “ vindicate tliat incom¬ 
parably learned and pious author from the calumnies of Mr 
Thomas Kuddiman ” ; but Ruddiman’s remains the standard 
edition, though George Logan, John Love, John Man and 
others attacked him with great vehemence. He founded (1715) 
a successful printing business, and in 1728 was appointed printer 
to the university. He acquired the Caledonian Mercury in 1729, 
and in 1730 was appointed keeper of the Advocates’ Library, 
resigning in 1752. He died in Edinburgh, on the 19th of January 
J 7 .S 7 - 

Besides the works mentioned, the following writings of Kuddiman 
deserve notice: An edition of Gavin Douglas's Aeneid of Virgil 
(1710); the editing and completion of Anderson's Sclectus Dipla- 
malum el Numismalum Scotiac Thesaurus (1739): Catalogue of the 
Advocates' i.ibrary (1733-42); and a famous edition of Livy (1751) 
He also helped Joseph Ames with the Typographical Antiquities. 
Kuddiman was for many yearsthe representative scholar of Scotland. 
Writing in 1766. Dr Johnson, after reproving Boswell for some bad 
Latin, significantly adds—“ Kuddiman is dead.” When Boswell 
proposed to write Ruddiman's life, " 1 should take pleasure in 
helping you to do honour to him,” said Johnson. 

See Chalmers's Life of Ruddiman (1794) ; Scots Magatine, January 
7,1757- 

RUDE, FRANQOIS (1784-1855), French sculptor, was bom 
at Dijon on the 4th of June 1784. Till the age of sixteen he 
worked at his father’s trade as a stovemaker, but in 1809 he 
went up to Paris from the Dijon school of art, and became a 
pupil of Castellier, obtaining the Grand Prix in 1812. After 
the second restoration of the Bourbons he retired to Brussels, 
where he got some work under the architect Van der Straeten, 
who employed him to execute nine bas-reliefs in the palace of 
Tervueren. At Brussels Rude married Sophie Fremiet, the 
daughter of a Bonapartist compatriot to whom he had many 
obligations, but gladly availed himself of an opportunity to 
return to l 4 ris, where in 1827 a statue of the Virgin for St Gervais 
and a “ Mercury fastening his Sandals ” (now in the Louvre) 
obtained much attention. His great success dates, however, 
from 1833, when he received the cross of the Legion of Honour for 
his statue of a “ Neapolitan Fisher Boy playing with a Tortoise," 
which also procured for him the important commission for all 
the ornament and one group in the Arc de I’Rtoile. This group, 
the “ Depart des volontaires de 1792,” a work full of energy and 
fire, immortalizes the name of Rude. Amongst other pro¬ 
ductions we may mention the statue of the mathematician 
Gaspard Monge (X848), Jeanne d’Arc, in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg (1852), a Calvary in bronze for the high altar of 
St Vincent de Paul (1855), as well as “ Hebe and the Eagle of 
Jupiter,” “ Love Triumphant ’’ and “ Christ on the Cross,” all of 
which appeared at the Salon of 1857 after his death. He died 
suddenly on the 3rd of November 1855. 

See also P. C. Hamerton. Modem Frenchmen, five biographies 
(1878) : Carl Adolf Rosenberg, Fratifois RMdr (1884) ; Louis Gonee, 
LesChe(s.d’ctuiiredesnmsiesde France (Paris, 1900); L. de Fourcaud, 
Franfots Rude, sculpteur (Pans, 1904). 

RHDBRAL (Lat. rudus, rubbish), a botanical torn for plants 
growing on rubbish heaps or in waste places. 

RUDESHEIM, a town of Germany in the Prussian Rhine 
: province on the right bank of the Rhine, 19 m. S.W. of 
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Wiesbaden by the main line from Frankfort - on - Main to 
Cologne. Pop. (1905) 4773. Its situation, at the lower end of 
the famous vineyard district of the Rheingau, opposite Bingen 
and just above the romantic gorge of the Rhine, renders it a 
popular tourist centre. Behind the town rises the majestic 
Niederwald (985 ft.), on the crest of which stands the national 
monument, “Germania,” commemorating the war of 1870-71. 
Rudesheim has some interesting towers. The Bromserburg, 
or Niederburg, a massive structure built in the 13th century, 
formerly belonging to the archbishops of Mainz; the Boosen- 
burg, or Oberburg, which was rebuilt in i868, with the exception 
of the keep ; the Adlerturm, a relic of the fortifications of the 
town ; and the Vorderburg, the remains of an old castle. The 
Gothic church of St James has some interesting paintings and 
monuments, and there is also a Protestant church. The town 
has electrical works, but its industries are mainly concerned with 
the preparation of wine, the best kinds being Rudesheimer Berg, 
Hinterhaus and Rottland. 

See J. P. Sehmefzns, Rudrsheimim Rheingau (Rudeslieim, 18S1); 
and Heidcriinden, liudishcim utid settle Chngehung (Rudeshetm, 
1SS8). 

RUDIKl, ANTONIO STABABBA, Marquis m (1839-1908), 
Italian statesman, was born at Palermo on the Oth of April 
1839. In 1859 he joined the revolutionary committee which 
paved the way for Garibaldi’s triumphs in the following year; 
then after spending a short time at Turin as attache to the Italian 
foreign office he was elected mayor of Palermo. In 1866 he 
displayed considerable personal courage and energy in quelling 
an in.surrection of separatist and reactionary tendencies. The 
prestige thus acquired led to his appointment as prefect of 
Palermo, and while occupying that position he put down 
brigandage throughout the province; in 1868 he was prefect 
of Naples. In October 1869 he became minister of the interior 
in the Menabrea cabinet, but he fell with that cabinet a few 
months later, and although elected member of parliament for 
Canicatti held no important position until, upon the death of 
Minghetti in 1886, he became leader of the Right. Early in 1891 
he succeeded Crispi as premier and minister of foreign affairs 
by forming a coalition cabinet with a part of the Lelt under 
Nicotera ; his administration proved vacillating, but it initiated 
the economies by which Italian finances were put on a sound 
basis and also renewed the Triple Alliance. He was overthrown 
in May 1892 by a vote of the Chamber and succeeded by Giolitti. 
Upon the return of his rival, Crispi, to power in December 1893, 
he resumed political activity, allying himself with the Radical 
leader, Cavallotti. The crisis consequent upon the disaster of 
Adowa (ist March 1896) enabled Rudinl to return to power us 
premier and minister of the interior in a cabinet formed by the 
veteran Conservative, General Kicotti. He concluded peace 
with Abyssinia, but endangered relations with Great Britain by 
the unauthorized publication of confidential diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence in a Green-book on Abyssinian affairs. To satisfy 
the anti-colonial party he ceded Kassala to Great Britain, 
provoking thereby much indignation in Italy. His internal 
policy was marked by continual yielding to Radical pressure and 
by persecution of Crispi. By dissolving the Chamber early in 
1897 and favouring Radical candidates in the general election, 
he paved the way for the outbreak of May 1898, the suppression 
of which entailed considerable bloodshed and necessitated a 
state of siege at Milan, Naples, Florence and Leghorn. In¬ 
dignation at the results of his policy led to his overthrow in 
June 1898. During his second term of office he thrice modified 
his cabinet (July 1896, December 1897, and May 189S) without 
strengthening bis political position. In many respects Rudinl, 
though leader of the Ri^t and nominally a Conservative 
politician, proved a dissolving element in the Italian Conserva¬ 
tive tanks. By his alliance with the Liberals under Nicotera 
in 1891, and by bis understanding with the Radicals under 
Cavallotti in 18^-98 1 by abandoning his Conservative colleague, 
Gmeral Ricotti, to whom he owed the premiership in ; 
and by his vacillating action after his fall from power, he divided 
and demorahzed a constitutional party which, with greater 
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sincerity and less reliance upon political cleverness, he might 
have welded into a solid parliamentary organization. At the 
same time he was a thorough gentleman and grand seietnur. 
One of the largest and wealthiest landowners in Sicily, he 
managed hb estates on liiieral lines, and was never troubled 
by agrarian disturbances. The marquis, who had not been in 
office since 1898, died on the 6th of August 1908, leaving a son, 
Carlo, who married a daughter of Mr Henry Laboucherc. 

BUDOK, a small town on the Ladakh frontier of Tibet, through 
which all the trade of Tibet passes to Leh, and at which b 
maintained the Chinese outpost that for many years persistently 
interfered with European exploration. Rudok is picturesquely 
situated on the side of a bill standing isolated in the plain near 
the E. end of Lake Pangong, across which the official boundary 
between Tibet and Kashmir runs. The houses are built in 
tiers, whitewashed and walled in. At the top of the hill axe 
a large palace and several monasteries painted red. About 
a mile away from the foot of the hill is another monastery. 
Rudok is about 13,300 ft. above sea-level, and the greatest 
altitude on the route connecting it with Lhasa at the pass of 
Marlom la (the water-parting between the Brahmaputra and 
the Sutlej) is 15,500 ft. The winter climate of Rudok and of all 
the towns of the Tsangpo basin, owing to the intense drynes.s 
of the air and the light fall of snow, seems to be bracing and - 
exhilarating rather than severe. The thermometer never ap¬ 
proaches the minimum record of Puetra (in the same latitude 
and at lialf the absolute elevation), according to the observations 
of native surveyors. 

RUDOLF (otherwise known as Basso Norok and Gallop), 
a large lake of E. equatorial Africa, forming the centre of an 
inland drainage system, occupying the S. of the Abyssinian 
highlands and a portion of the great equatorial plateau. The 
lake itself lies towards the N. of the great East African rift 
valley, between the parallels of 2" 26' and 5° N., while the 
meridian of 36° E. is slightly W. of the centre of the northern 
wider part, the narrower southern portion bending to 365° E, 
The length along the curved axis is 185 m., the maximum 
width 37, and the area roughly 3300 sq. m. Its altitude b 
1250 ft. Towards the S. it seems to be deep, but it is com¬ 
paratively shallow in the N. Its water is brackish, but drink¬ 
able. The country bordering the lake on almost every side 
is sterile and forbidding. The S. end, for some 50 m. on the 
W. and for a longer distance on the E., b shut in by high cliffs 
—the escarpments of a rugged lava-strewn country, which 
shows abundant signs of volcanic activity, great changes 
having been reported since 1889. In particular, the great 
volcano of Lubburua (Teleki’s volcano) at the S. end of the 
lake b said to have been destroyed between 1889 and 1897 
by a sudden explosion. The highest point of the S.E. side 
of the lake is Mount Kulal, 7812 ft., while the culminating 
height within the basin the lake b Mount Sil, 9280 ft., which 
lies about 20 m. S. of laibburua. Further N., on the W. side, 
sandy plains alternate with lines of low hitb, the immediate 
shores (on which the water appears to have encroached in 
very modem times) being marked by spits of sand, which in 
places cut off lagoons from the main body of the lake. These 
are the haunt of great numbers of water-birds. In 3° 8' N. 
the dry bed of the Turkwell—in its upper course a large river 
de.scending the slopes of Mount Elgon—approaches the lake. 
Near the N. end mountains again approach the shores, the 
most prominent being Mount Lubbur (5200 ft.), an extinct 
volcano with a well-preserved crater. At the extreme N.W, 
comer a bay some 35 m. long (Sanderson Gulf) b almost 
separated from the rest of the ialie by two long points of land. 
On the £. side, open arid t^ins, with few trees, occupy most 
of the N. country. One hill, in 3° 20' N., has a height of 
3470 ft., and at the N.E. end, separating tk take from Lake 
Stefanie, b a hilly country, the highest point between the 
lakes being 3524 ft. Immediately N. of these hiib rises the 
Hummurr Range, with one peak exceeding 7000 ft. Near 
the-S. end b the volcanic bland of Elmolo, 10 m. long, and 
there are a few small blets. Just N, of 4° N, b a small votcuua 
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island with highest point 2100 ft. At the N. end of the lake 
a level swampy plain is traversed by various arms of the lake 
and by the Nianam river. This river has been shown to be 
identical with the Omo, the course of which was long one 
of the most debated questions of African geography. Its 
northernmost feeder.s rise on the high plateau S. of the Blue 
Nile, in i)” 10' N.. and being swollen by other streams from 
the E. and W., .soon form a large river. During its lower 
course it makes two considerable bends to the W. before finally 
entering the lake as a deep stream a quarter of a mile wide, 
Ijtke Rudolf (previously known on the east coast by report) 
was discovered in i888 by Count .Samuel Tcleki and Lieutenant 
Ludwig von Hohnel. it was subsequently visited by Dr 
Donaldson Smith, Vittorio liottego, H. S. H. Cnvendish, H. H. 
Austin, and others, and by 1905 its shores and the neighbouring 
country had become fairly well known. In 1907, by an agree¬ 
ment between the powers concerned, the N.E. end of the lake, 
into which the Omo debouches, was assigned to Abyssinia, 
the rest of the lake to Great Britain. 

Authorities. — Oronraphical Journal (September 1890, April 
i8g8, August i«99, May 11104; the last-named issue contains a 
map by Captain P. Maud. R.li.); Ludwig von Hdhnel, Discovery of 
l.ttkes Hudotf and Stefauie (London. 1894); A. Donaldson Smith. 
Through Vnknown African Countries (London, 1897); A. H. 
Reumann, Elrphanl-Hunltng in East Equatorial Africa (London, 
1898); L. Vannutelli and C. Citerni, L'Omo (Milan, 1899); M, S. 
Wellby, 'Twist Sirdar and Menelik (I-ondun, 1901); H, H. Austin, 
Amann Swamps and Giants in Equatorial Africa (1902); C. H. 
Stigand, To Aliysstnia through an Vnknimm Land (1910). 

(E.He.) 

RUDOLPH I. (1218-1291), German king, son of Albert IV. 
count of Hubsburg, and Hedwig, daughter of Ulrich count 
of Kyburg, was born at Limburg on the 1st of May 1218. At 
his father’s death in 1239 Rudolph inherited the family estates 
in Alsace, and in 1245 be married Gertrude, daughter of Burk- 
hard III. count of Hohenberg. He paid frequent visiLs to 
the court of his godfather the emperor Frederick II., and his 
loyalty to Frederiek and to his son Conrad IV. was richly 
rewarded by grants of land, but in 1254 was excommunicated 
iiy Pope Innocent IV. The disorder in Germany after the 
fall of the Hohenstaufen afforded an opportunity for Rudolph 
to increase his possessions. His wife was an heiress; and 
on the death of his childless uncle, Hartmann VI. count of 
Kyburg. in 1264, he seized his valuable estates. Successful 
feuds with the bishops of Strassburg and Basel further aug¬ 
mented his wealth and his reputation; rights over various 
tracts of land were purchased from abbots and others; and 
he was also the possessor of large estates in the regions now 
known as Switzerland and Alsace. 

These various sources of wealth and influence had rendered 
Rudolph the most powerful prince in S.W. Germany when, 
in the autumn of 1273, the princes met to elect a king. His 
election at Frankfort on the 29th of September 1273 was largely 
due to the efforts of his brother-in-law, Frederick III. of 
Hohenzollern, burgrave of Nuremberg. The support of Albert 
duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, and of Louis 11 . count palatine of 
the Rhine and duke of upper Bavaria, had been purcha.sed 
by betrothing them to two of Rudolph’s daughters ; so that 
Ottakar 11. king of Bohemia, a candidate for the throne, was 
almost alone in hLs opposition. Rudolph was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on the 24th of October 1273, “td tbe feast 
which followed hw been described by Schiller in Der Graf von 
Hapsburg. 'To win the approbation of the pope Rudolph re¬ 
nounced all imperuil rights in Rome, the papal territory and 
Sicily, and promised to lead a new crusade; and Pope 
Grepry X., in spite of Ottakar’s protests, not only recognized 
Rudolph himself, but perpaded Alphonso X. king of (jistile, 
who bad been chosM ^l^lKian king in 1257, to do the same. 
In November 12|» it-iiW^Kided by the diet at Nuremberg 
that all crown ImllilPMlKd since the death of the emperor 
Frederick 11 . iiHill Wi^ored, and that Ottakar of Bohemia 
must answef’^^^-^iet for not recognizing the new king. 
Ottakar reM|iPN^M|ffear or tO'iestoK tii provinces of Austria, 

, Styria, Ca^PiipMra Camida which he M seized. He was 


placed under the ban; and in June 1276 war was declared 
against him. Having detached Henry I. duke of lower Bavaria 
from his side, Rudolph compelled the Bohemian king to cede 
the four provinces in November 1276. Ottakar was then 
invested with Bohemia by Rudolph, and his son Wenceslaus 
was betrothed to a daughter of the German king, who made 
a triumphal entry into Vienna. Ottakar, however, raised 
questions about the execution of the treaty, made an alliance 
with some Polish chiefs and procured the support of several 
German princes, including his former ally, Henry of lower 
Bavaria. To meet this combination Rudolph entered into 
alliance with Ladislaus IV. king of Hungary, and gave addi- 
tional privileges to the citizens of Vienna. On the 26th of 
August 1278 the rival armies met on the banks of the river 
March near Diimkrut, and Ottakar was defeated and killed. 
Moravia was subdued and its government entrusted to Rudolph’s 
reprc.sentatives, while Wenceslaus was again betrothed to one 
of his daughters. 

Rudolph’s attention was next turned to his new pos.sessions 
in Austria and the adjacent countries. He spent several years 
in establishing his authority there, but found some difliculty in 
making these provinces Ircreditary in his family. At length 
the hostility of the princes was overcome, and in December 
1282 Rudolph invested his sons Albert and Rudolph with 
the duchies of Austria and Styria at Augsburg, and so 
laid the foundations of the Neatness of the house of 
Habsburg. 

Turning to the west he compelled Philip I. count of uppier 
Burgundy to cede some districts to him in 1281, forced the 
citizens of Berne to pay the tribute which they had previously 
refused, and in 1289 marched against Philip’s successor, Otto 
IV., and compelled him to do homage. In 1281 his first wife 
died, and on the 5th of February 1284 he married Isabella, 
daughter of Hugh IV. duke of Burgundy. Rudolph was not 
very successful in restoring internal peace to Germany. Orders 
were indeed issued for the establishment of landpeaces in 
Bavaria, Franconia and Swabia, and afterwards for the whole 
of Germany ; but the king lacked the power, or the determina¬ 
tion, to enforce them, although in December 1289 he led an 
expedition into Thuringia where he destroyed a number of' 
robber-castles. In 1291 he attempted to secure the election of 
his son Albert as German king; but the princes refused on the 
pretext of their inability to support two kings, but perhaps 
because they feared the increasing power of the Habsburgs. 
Rudolph di^ at Spires on the 15th of July 1291 and was buried 
in the cathedral of that city. He had a large family, but only 
one of his sons, Albert, afterwards the German king Albert 1 ., 
survived him. Rudolph was a tall man with pale face and 
prominent nose. He possessed many excellent qualities, bravery, 
piety mtd generosity; but his reign is memorable rather in 
the history of the house of Habsburg than in that of the 
kingdom of Germany. 

Bibliography.— The original authorities relating to the time and 
life of Rudolph arc found in the Monumenta Germaniat historica. 
Scriptores, Band xvii. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826 fol.). ‘The 
following should also be consulted : Acta in^erti seiecta, Urhunden 
deutseker Konige uud Katsrr, edited by J. F. BOhmer (Innsbruck, 
i8;ro) ; Acta imperil inedita secult Xlfl et XIV, Urhunden uud 
Rriefe tur Geschtchte des Kaiserteichs, edited by E. Winketmann 
(Innsbruck, 1885) ; Ahtenstitchf zur GeschitUt des deutschen Reiekts 
uHter den Kdnigen Rudolf t. und Albrecht edited by F. Kalten- 
brunner (Vienna, 1889): M. Gerbert, Code* epislolarit Rudolph I. 
(Sanblas, 1772) ; F. J. Bodmonn. Codex epistolaris Rudolfi /. 
Romannrum regis (Leipzig. 1806). 

The best modem aiithonties ore K. Hum, Deutsche Gesehichte 
von Rudolf vonHahsburfbisaufdUineuesteZritiFrankfort, 18S4-57); 
O. Lorenz, Gesehichte Rudolfs von Habsburg und Adolfs veil Ncasau 
(Vienna, 1863-67); Th. Lindner, Deutsche Geschtchte unter den 
Habsburgern und Luxemburgem (Stuttgart, 1888-93) ; A. Huber, 
Rudolf von Habsburg vor seiner Thnnbesteigung ('Vienna, 1873) ; 

I. Him, Rudolf von Habsburg (Vienna, 1874) ; H. von Zeizsberg, 
Vrber dess Reehtaierfahreu Rudolf von Habsburg gegen OUohar van 
Bihmen (Vienna, 1883) ; H. Otto, Die Betiihungeh Rudolfs von 
Habsburg n Fapst Gregor X. (Erlansra, 1893); A. Batson, Der 
Krieg von txjSund die Srhlaeht bed Dmnhrut (Vietma, 1880) ; and 
O. RedKch, Rudeif von Habsburg (Innsbruck, 1903), 
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RUDOLPH n. (1552-1612), Roman emperor, son of the 
emperor Maximilian 11 . by his wife Maria, daughter of the 
emperor Charles V., was bom in Vienna on the 18th of July 
1552. In 1563 he was sent to Spain, where his natural abilities 
were improved by a good education, but he tacked the frank 
and tolerant spirit of his father, resembling rather his uncle 
Philip 11 . of Spain. In 1572 he was crowned king of Hungary, 
three years later king of Bohemia ; and in October 1575 he 
was chosen king of the Romans, or German king, at Regensburg, 
becoming emperor on his father’s death in October 1576. The 
importpee of Rudolph’s reign is negative rather than positive, 
consisting more in what he did not do than in what he did; 
although it is questionable whether any ruler could have pre¬ 
vented the religious struggles of Germany and the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

The more active part of the emperor’s life was the period 
from his accession to about 1597. During tliat time he attended 
the infrequent imperial diets, and took an interest in the struggle 
in the Netherlands and the defence of the empire against the 
Turks. He was at times suspicious of the papal policy, while 
his relations with Spain were somewhat inharmonious. As a 
convinced Roman Catholic he forwarded the progress of the 
counter-reformation, and in general the tolerant policy of 
Maximilian II. was reversed. Political as well as religious 
privileges were attacked; the administration was conducted 
l)y Germans; and the result was a considerable amount of 
di.scontent which became very pronounced about the opening 
of the 17th century. Concurrently with the growth of this 
unre.st Rudolph had become increasingly subject to attacks 
of depression and eccentricity, which were so serious as to 
amount almost to insanity. In 1604, after a war with 
Turkey had been in progress since 1593, many of the 
Hungarians rebelled a^inst Rudolph and chose Stephen 
Bocskay as their prince. By this time the members of the 
Habsburg family were thoroughly alarmed at the indifference 
or incompetence of the emperor; and their anxieties were not 
diminish^ by the knowledge that he was in feeble health, 
was unmarried, and had refused to take any steps towards 
securing the election of a successor. In April 1606 they 
declared Rudolph incapable of ruling, and recognized one of 
his younger brothers, the archduke Matthias, afterwards emperor, 
as their head; and in the following June Matthias, having 
already with the emperor’s reluctant consent taken the conduct 
of affairs into his own hands, made peace by granting exten.sivc 
concessions to the rebellious Hungarians, and concluded a 
treaty with the sultan in November of the same year. Then 
shaking off his lethargy Rudolph prepared to renew the war 
with the Turks; a move which Matthias met by throwing 
himself upon the support of the national party in Hungary. 
Matthias also found adherents in other parts of his brother’s 
dominions, with the result that in June 1608 the emperor was 
compelled to cede to him the kingdom of Hungary together 
with the government of Austria and Moravia. Rudolph now 
sought the aid of the princes of the empire, and even of the 
Protestants; but he had met with no success in this direction 
when trouble arose in Bohemia. Having at first rejected 
the demand of the Bohemians for greater religious liberty, 
the emperor was soon obliged to .yield to superior force, and in 
1609 he acceded to the popular wishes by issuing the Letter 
of Majestjr {Majestitshrief), and then made similar concessions 
to his subjects in Silesia and elsewhere. A short reconciliation 
with Matthias was followed by further disorder in Bohemia, 
which was invaded by Rudolph’s cousin, the archduke Leopold 
(1586-1632). The Bohemians invoked the aid of Matthias, 
who gathered an army; and in 1611 the emperor, practically 
a prisoner at Prague, was again forced to cede a kingdom 
to his brother, kudo^h dM at Prague, his usual place of 
residence, on the 20th of January tfits, and was succeeded 
as emperor by Matthias. 

Rudolph was a clever and cultured man, greatly interested 
in chemistry, alchemy, astronomy and astroli^; he was a 
patron of Tjniho Brahe and Kepler, and was himself stmiediing 
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of a scholar and an artist. He was the greatest collector of his 
age, his agents ransacking Europe to fill bis museums with rare 
works of art. His education at the Spanish court and an 
hereditary tendency to insanity, however, made him haughty, 
suspicious and consequently very unpopular, while even in his 
best days the temper of his mind was that of a recluse rather 
than of a ruler. . 

The sources for the life and limes of Rudolph If. arc somewhat 
scanty, as many of the official documents of llie reign, which were 
kept at Prague and not at Vienna, were destroyed, probably during 
the Thirty Years’ War. The best authorities, however, are; 
Rudolph 11 . epistolae tunfifar, edited by B. Comte de Pace (Vienna, 
1771); M. Ritter, QueHenheilrdge tur Cesckichit its Kaistrs Rudolf II. 
(Munich, 1872); and Dtutsche Gesekkhte im Zeitaltrr dn Gegen- 
rtformalioH und drs dteissigiihrigen Krieges (Stuttgart, 1887 fol.); 
1 -. von Ranke, Zur itutseken Gesckicklt: Pom Rtligionshieien bts 
cum ja-jdkrtgtn Rrtegt (Leipzig. 1898); A. Gindely, Rudolf 11 . 
und stint Zeit (Prague, i 892 - 98 ); F. Stieve, Die Verkandlungeu 
nbtr die Nackfolge Katsrr Rudolfs 11 . (Munich, 1880); in the 
Allgemeint Deutsche Biographit, Band xxix. (Leipzig, 1B89); 
and Dtr Vrsprung des irtisstgidkrigtn Krteges (Munich, 1875); F. 
von Bezold, kaiser Rudolf II. und die heiligr Liga (Munich. 1886); 
L Janssen, Gtschickle its Drulschen Volks sell dem Ausgang des 
MiUelallers (Freiburg, 1878 fol.), of which there is an English trans¬ 
lation by M. A. Mitchell and A, M. Christie (London, 1896 fol.); and 
H. Moritz, Die Wahl Rudolfs II, (Marburg, 1895). 

RUDOLPH, or Raoul (d. 936), king of the Franks and dukC' 
of Burgundy, was a son of RieWd duke of Burgundy, and was 
probably a member of the Carolingtan family. He became 
duke of Burgundy on his father’s death in 921, and having 
married Emma, daughter of Robert duke of the Franks, 
assisted his father-in-law to drive the Frankish king, Charles 
Ill. (the Simple), from his throne. Robert then became king 
of the Franks, and when he was killed in battle in June 923 he 
was succeeded by Rudolph, who was crowned at Soissons in 
the following month. Giving Burgundy to his brother-in-law 
Giselbert of Vergi (d. 956), the new king was fully occupied in 
resisting the attacks of the Normans, and in combating the 
partisans of Charles the Simple; but his enterprises were mainly 
unsuccessful, and his authority was not generally recognized. 
But when engaged in a struggle with his brother-in-law, Herbert 
II. count of Vermandois, over the possession of the county 
of Laon, Rudolph experienced happier fortunes. At Limoges 
a great victory was gained over tlic Normans, whose duke, 
William I., did homage to him in 933 ; invasions of Aquitaine 
led to his recognition as king by the powerful lords of that 
district; and Herbert of Vermandois was defeated and put to 
I flight. In 935 peace was made between these rivals ; and on 
the 14th of January 936 Rudolph died at Auxerre, leaving no 
sons. 

See W. Lippert, KSnig Rudolf von Frankrciih (I.A'ipziK, 1886). 

RUDOLPH (d. 1080), German king, and duke of Swabia, 
opponent of the emperor Henry IV., was a son of Kuno count 
of Rheinfelden, who possessed estates in both Burgundy and 
Swabia. He received the duchy of Swabia from Agnes, regent 
and mother of the young king, Henry IV., in 1037, and two 
years later married the king’s sister Matilda (1045-1060), and 
was made administrator of the kingdom of Burgundy, or Arles. 
Differences soon arose between the king and his brother-in-law, 
whose loyalty was suspected during the Saxon War of 1073. 
When Henry was excommunicated and deposed by pope 
Gregory VII., the princes met at Forschheim, and elected 
Rudolph as German king. He renounced the right of investi¬ 
ture, disclaimed any intention of making the crown hereditary 
in his family, and was crowned at Mainz on the 27th of March 
1077. He found no support in Swabia, but, uniting with the 
Saxons, won two victories over .Henry’s troqw, and, in 2080, 
was recognized by the pope. On the 15th of October lofo, 
Rudolph was severely wounded at Hohenmfilsen, and died the 
next day. He was buried at Mersebuig, where his beautiful 
bronze tomb is still to be seen. 

Sw O. Grand, Die Wahl Rudolft von Rheinfelden turn GegerMnig 
(Leipzig, 1880). 

RUDOLNI, or Raoul, known as Rudolph Glabu 
(Rudolph the Bald) (d. e. 1050), French chronicin', was born ia « 
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Burgundy about 985, and was in turn an inmate of the mon¬ 
asteries of St Leger at Champeaux and St Benigne at Dijon, 
afterwards entering the famous al>bey of Cluny, and becoming a 
monk it St Germain at Auxerre before 1039. He also appears 
to have visited Italy. His Histuriarum sui iemporis UM K., 
dedicated to St Odilon, abbot of Cluny, purports to be a uni¬ 
versal history from 000 to 1044 ; but is an irregular narration 
of events in France and Burgundy. Rudolph was a strong 
believer in the approaching end of the world. 

The Historiufum was first printed in 1596, and published by A. 
Diicbesae in the Hnlariac Francorum Scrtptnres, tome iv. (Pans, 
i(>.t9-49). Extracts are printed in tlic Monunwnia Germaniae 
Aistitnca, Band vii.; Init perhaps the best edition of tlie work is 
I lie one edited fiy M. I^rou in the Cullcciion de icxtva pour stirvif 4 
I Made ct I'enseinurmi-Ht dr Pht^loire (Pans. i.SKO), Uudofiifi also 
wrote a I'liu .S'. Gulielmt, ahhati:, S. Uemgiii, published by J. Mabilfon 
in the Ada Sarmtorum, tome vi. (Pans. KiOS). 

See A. Molinier, Les tumrers de thidoire dr Frame, tome ii. (Paris, 
iyo2) ; and A. Puttfiast, OililiiHlwcu historica (Berlin, iSgO). 

RUDOLSTADT, a town of Germany, capital of the princi¬ 
pality of .Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, and the chief residence of 
the prince, lies on the left bank of the Saale, i8 ra. S.W. 
of Jena, by the railway Grossheringen-Saalfeld, in one of the 
most beautiful districts of Thuringia. Pop. (1905) 12,494. The 
picturesque town is a favourite tourist resort. Besides con¬ 
taining the government buildings of the little principality, 
Rudolstadt is well provided with schools and other institutions, 
including a library of 65,000 volumes. The residence of the 
prince is the Heidecksburg, a palaix' on an eminence 200 ft. 
above the Saale, whicli was rebuilt after a fire in 1735, and 
contains a picture gallery, a magnificent banqueting hall and a 
library. The I.udwigsburg, another palace in the town, built in 
1742, accommodates the natural history collections belonging to 
the prince. The principal church dates from the end of the 
15th century and contains tombs and effigies of many former 
princes. In the Anger, a public park between the town and 
the river, is the theatre. The Rudolsltad— a liandsome hydro¬ 
pathic establishment with a richly decorated interior--lying 
amidst extensive grounds, is also noticeable. Various memorials 
in and near the town commemorate the visits of Schiller to the 
neighbourhood in T7R7 and 1788. The industries of the place 
include the manufacture of porcelain, chocolate and dye¬ 
stuffs, wool-spinning and bell-founding. 

The name of Rudolstadt occurs in an inventory of the posses¬ 
sions of the abbey of Hersfeld in the year 800. After passing 
into the possession of the German kings and then ot the rulers 
of Orlamunde and of Weimar, it came into the hands of the 
counts of Schwarzburg in 1,335. civic rights were confirmed 
in 1404, and since 1599 it has been the residence of the ruling 
house of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 

See Rcnovaiiz, Chronih vou Rudolstadt (Rudolstadt, tSOo); 
Anemflller, GeschichtsMtdn a«.s der Vergangraheit Rmhdstadti 
(Rudolstadt, t8»»); and Wocrl, Rudolstadt (Jiid ed., Leipzig, 
l8go>. 

RUDRA (probably from the root rud, “ to howl,” hence “ the 
howler ”), in Hindu Vcdic mythology, a storm god, and father 
of the Maruts who arc frequently colled Rudriyas, He shoots 
tempests at the earth, but is not essentially a nmlevolent deity, 
being invoked as a protector of cattle. In the Atharvaveda he 
is lord of life and death, and in later Hinduism one of the Hindu 
trinity, the god Siva, 

Sew A. A. Macdonell, Vrdin MvtMogy (Strassburg, 1897) ; Sir 
WiUiam Mair, Original SansPril Ttxts, iv. 299-420. 

HO® (Ft. rut, Lat. ruta, from Gr. ^vr^, the Pelopon¬ 
nesian word' for the plant known as injyovoi'), the name 
of a wtxidy or bushy herb, belonging to the genus Ruta, 
especially Ruta grtmolms. Hie “ common rue,” a plant with 
bluish green spottf® IStives and greenish j'ellow flowers. It has 
a strong puiu^t smell and the leaves have a bitter taste. 
The plant wtH^bdh used in medieval and later medicine as a 
stimulative and irritant drug. It was commonly supposed to 
be much used'by witches. Prom its association with " rue,” 
■viorrbw, repentance (0. Bng; hriem, 'from kriiman, to be sorry 


tor, cf. Gcr. reuert), the plant was also known as “ herb of 
grace.” and was taken as the symbol of repentance. 

RUEDA, LOPE DE (1510P-1'565?), Spanish dramatist, was 
born early in the i6th century at Seville, where, according 
to Cervantes, he worked as a metal-beater. His name first 
occurs in 1554 as acting at Benavente, and between 1558 and 
1561 he was manager of a strolling company which visited 
Segovia, Seville, Toledo, Madrid, Valencia and Cdrdova. In 
the last-named city Rueda fell ill, and on the 21st of March 
1565 made a will which he was too exhausted to sign; he 
probably died shortly afterwards, and is said by Cervantes to 
have been buried in Cdrdova cathedral. He was twice married ; 
first to a disreputable actress named Mariana, who became the 
mistress of the duke de Medinaceli; and second to Rafaela 
Angela, who Ixire him a daughter. His works were issued 
posthumously in 1567 by Timoneda, who toned down certain 
passages in the texts. Rueda’s more ambitious plays are 
mostly adapted from the Italian; in Eufemia he draws on 
Boccaccio, in Medora he utilizes Giancarli’s Zingara, in Armdina 
he combines Raineri’s Attilia with Oczihi’s Servigiale, and in 
Los Enganados he uses Ol'Ingannati,a comedy produced by the 
Intronati, a literary society at Siena. These follow the original 
so closely that they give no idea of Rueda’s talent; but in his 
pasos or prose interludes he displays an abundance of riotous 
humour, great knowledge of low life, and a most happy gift of 
dialogue. His predecessors mostly wrote for courtly audiences 
or for the study; Rueda with his strollers created a taste for 
the drama which he was able to gratify, and he is admitted 
Ixith by Cervantes and Lope de Vega to be the true founder 
of the national theatre. 

His works have been reprinted by the marqnis de la Em-iisanta 
del Valle m the Coteccii'U dc iihros taros 6 cMriesos, vols. xsni. and 

XXIV. 

RUEIL, a town of N. France, in the department of Seine-et- 
Oisc, at the W. foot of Mt. Valerien, 6 m. W. of Paris by tramway. 
Pop. (1906) 10,439. Rueil has a church rebuilt under Napoleon 
111 . in exact imitation of a previous church in the Renaissance 
style, and containing the tombs of the Empress Josephine and 
her daughter Hortense de Beauhamais. In the 17th century 
Richelieu built a chateau which no longer exists. Rueil has 
important photographic works and manufactures of lime and 
cement. &c. Close to the town is the chateau of MalmaLson, 
a building of the i8th century famous as the residence of the 
empress Josephine. It was afterwards occupied by Maria 
Christina, queen of Spain, and by the empress Eugenic. In 
1900 the owner, Daniel Osiris, presented it and the park to the 
nation; the apartments have been as far as possible restored 
to the condition in which they were when inhabited by Josephine 
and Napoleon. 

RUFF, a bird so called from the very beautiful and remark¬ 
able frill of elongated feathers that, just before the breeding- 
season, grow thickly round the neck of the male, who is 
considerably larger than the female, known as the reeve. In 
many respects this species, the Tringa puptax of Linnaeus and 
the Machetes pugnax of modern ornithologists, is one of the most 
singular in existence. The best account is that given in 1813 
by G. Montagu {Strppl. Om. Dictionary), who seems to have 
been struck by the peculiarities of the species, and, to investigate 
them, visited the fens of Lincolnshire, possibly excited thereto 
by the example of T. Pennant, whose information, collected 
there in 1769, was of a kind to provoke further inquiry, while 
Daniel (Rural Sports, iii. p. 234) had added some other parti¬ 
culars, and sub^quently G. Graves in 1816 repeated in the 
same district the experience of his predecessors. Since that time 
the great changes produced by the drainage of the fen-country 
have banished this species from nearjy the whole of it, so that 
R. Lubbock (Obs. Fauna oj Rorfelk, pp. 68-73) H. Steven¬ 
son (Birds of Norfolk, ii. pp. 262-271). can alone be cited as 
modern witnesses of its habits in England, while the trade of 
netting or. snaring ruffs and fattening them for the table has 
for many years practically ceased. 

The cock bird, when, to use the fenman's expression, he has 
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not “ his show on,” and the hen at all seasons, no very 
remarkable deviation from ordinary sandpipers; outwardly‘ 
there is nothing, except the unequal size of the two sexes, to 
rouse suspicion of any abnormal peculiarity. But when spring 
comes all is changed. In a surprisingly short time the feathers 
clothing the face of the male are shed, and their place is taken 
by papillae or small caruncles of bright yellow or pale pink. 
From each side of his head sprouts a tuft of stiff curled feathers, 
while the feathers of the throat change colour, and beneath 
and around it sprouts the frill or ruff already mentioned as 
giving the bird his name. The feathers whieii form this 
remarkable adornment are, like those of the “ ear-tufts,” stiff 
and incurved at the end, but much longer—measuring more 
than 2 in. They arc closely arrayed, capable of depression 
or elevation, and lorm a shield to the front of the breast 
impenetrable by the bill of a rival.^ More extraordinary than 
this, from one point of view, is the great variety of coloration 
tliat obtains in these temporary outgrowtlis. Considering the 
really few colours tliat the birds exhibit, the variation is some¬ 
thing marvellous, so that fifty examples may be compared 
without finding a very close resemblance between any two of 





them, while the individual variation is increased by the “ 
tufts” which generally differ m colour from the frill. The 
Slou’rs range from deep black to pure white, pacing 
Snut or bay, and nimy tints of brown or ashy-grey while 
often the feathers are more or has closely bareed with some 
darker shade, and the black is very frequently glossed wi^ 
violet, blue or green—or, in addition, spangled with white 
grey or gold-colour. The white, on the other hand, ts not 
Srely freickled, streaked, or barred with grey, rufous-brown 
or black. In some examples the barring is most re^larly 
cLcentric, in othem more or less broken-up or undulating, 
and the latter may be said of the 

bv Montagu, and lias since been confirmed by A. D. Bartlett, 
that every ruff assumes tufts and frill exactly same in 
colour and^ markings as those he wore in the precedn^ sea^ ; 
and thus, polymorphic as is the male as a speaes, as an mdividuM 
hf is unAan^blc. The white frUl L« said to be Ae, rarest, 
and birds exhibiting it have white necks even in wmter. 

That all this wonderful “show” is the co^quenw of the 
polygamous habit of the ruff can scarcely be doubted. No 
» Ittteraally there is a great difierence posterwr 

margin 61 thi atermim, as long ago ^ ^l^E^khettian or 

• This " rufi" has been xxunpared to that ox EUsaaeBiancK 

bat it is essentially 

L front and widest and m(^ Sdm^d 

decorative aRJarel is most developed m front and at tne sines ana 

scsxoely exists behind. 


other species of Limicoline bird has, so far as is known, any 
tendency to it. Indeed, in many species of Limieolae, as the 
dotterel', the godwits (?.!».), phalaropes and perhaps some 
others, the female is larger end more brightly coloured thw 
the male, who in such cases seems to take upon himself some 
at least of the domestic duties. Both Montagu and Graves, to 
say nothing of other writers, state that the ruffs, in England, 
were far more numerous than the reeves ; and their testimony 
can hardly be doubted ; though in Germany J. F. Naumann 
(Foe. Deutschland’s, vii. p. 544) considers that this is only the 
ease in the earlier part of the season, and that later the females 
greatly outnumber tlic males. By no one have the tuffs 
characteristics been more happily depribed than by J. Wolley, 
in a communication to W. C. Hewitson {Eggs aj Brtt. Birds, 

3d ed., p. 34O), a.s follows :— 

" The nill. liUe other fine gentlemea, takes much more trouMe 
with his courtshii) than with his duties as a husUatul. Whilst the 
reeves are sitting on their eggs, scattered about the swamps, he 
is to be seen far away flitting about in flocks, and on the ground 
iliincing ami sparring with his companions. Before they arc con¬ 
fined to their nests, it is wonderful with what devotion the females 
.tre attended bv their gay followers, who seem to be each trying to 
be more attentive than the rest. Nothing can be more exjwessive 
of humility and ardent love than some of the actions of the ru^ 
lie throws himsilf prostrate on the ground with every fea'lw <5 
his body standing up and quivering ; but he seems “a ‘f he wCT® 
afraid of coming too near his mistress. If she flies otf, he stmts 
up in an instant to arrive before her at the next place of alighting, 
aid all his actions are full of life apd spirit. But none of h>s »?•«» 

IS exitendcd in care for Ids family. He never comes to aHer an 
enemy. In the [Lapland) marshes, a reeve now and then flies 
near with a scarcely audible ka ka-huh : but she seems s dull bird, 

and makes no noisy attack on an invader. : 

The breeding-grounds of the ruff extend from Great Britain 
across N. Europe and Asia ; but the birds become less numerous 
towards the E. They winter in India, reaching even Ceylon, 
and Africa a.s far as the Cape of Good Hope. The ruff also 
occasionally visits Iceland, and there are several weU-authen- 
ticated records of its occurrence on the E. coast of the United 
States, while an example is stated {Ibis, 1875, p. 332) to have 
been received from the N. of S. America. (A. N.) 

RUFFIAN (Fr. rufian. It. rufiano), a brutal, violent person, 
a swaggering, low bully. The etymology is obscure, but the 
word h^ been connected with “ ruffler,” a bully, swaggerer, one 
who “ ruffles ” (M. Du. roffeln, to pander). An early derivation, 
quoted in Du Cange, derives it from Lat. rufus, red, as the hair 
of the meretrices, with whom the ruffiani were generidly mswi- 
ated, was red or gold, as contrasted with the black hair of sober 

‘“bUWO, FABRIZIO (1744-1827), Neapolito cardinM Md 
politician, y/os bom at ^n Lucido in Calabria on the loth of 
September 1744. His father, Litterio Buffo, was duke of Baran- 
ello, and his mother, Giustiniana, was of the family of Colonna. 
Fabrizio owed his education to his uncle, the cardinal Thomas 
Buffo, then dean of the Sacred Collide. In early life he Mcured 
the favour of Giovanni Angelo Braschi di Cesera, who in 1775 
became Pope Pius VI. Buffo was placed by the pope amongthe 
dtierid di camera—t\et clerks who formed the p^ civil and 
financial service. He was later promoted to be treasurer-general, 
a post which carried with it the ministry of war. Buffo’s c^duct 
in office was diversely judged. Colletu, the historian of Nades, 
speaks of him as corrupt, and Jomini repeats the charge. Buffo s 
bWapher, Sachinelli, says that he incurred hostility by restrict¬ 
ing the feudal powers of some of the landowners in the papal 
states. In 1791 he was removed from the treasurership, but was 
created cardinal on the 29th of September, though he wm not 
in orders. He never became a .priest. Buffo went to Naples, 
where he was named administrator of the royal domam of 
Caserta, and received the abbey of S. Sophia in iBmevento 
HI cemmendam. When in December 1798 the Fr^ troops 
advanced on Naples, Buffo fled to Palermo with the 
family. He was chosen to head a roydist movement m Calami^ 
where his family, though impoverish^ by debt, exeireiw 
large feudal powers. He was named vicar-g^eral OQ the 
asth of January 17^. On the 8th of February he laniW 
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La Cortona with a small following, and began to raise the so- 
called " army of the faith ” in association with Fra Diavolo 
and other brigand leaders. Ruffo h«i no difficulty in up.setting 
the republican government established by the French, and 
by June had advanced to Naples (sec Naples and Nelson). 
The campaign has given rise to much controversy. Ruffo 
appears to have lost favour with the king by showing a tendency 
to spare the republicans. He resigned his vicar-generalship 
to the prince of Cassero, and during the second French conquest 
and the reigns of Joseph Bonaparte and Murat he lived quietly 
in Naples. Some notice was taken of him by Napoleon, but 
he never held an important post. After the restoration of 
the Bourbons he was received into favour. During the revolu¬ 
tionary troubles of 1822 he was consulted by the king, and was 
even in office lor a very short time as a “ loyalist ” minister. 
He died on the 13th of December 1827. 

The account of Ruffo given in CoUutta's History of Napbs (English 
translation, Edinburgh, iSOo) must be taken with r.autinn. CoUetta 
was a violent liberal partisan, who wrote in exile, and largely from 
memory. Ho has been corrected by the Duca de Lauria, /ntoriio 
alia storia del lieame di Napoli di Pietro CoUetta (Naples. 1877). 
Riiffo’s own side of the question is stated in Memoric Storichr suUa 
vita del Cardinale Fabrisw Ruf/o, by Domenico Sacchinclli (Naples, 
1836). Sec also Fabricio Ruffo : Revolution und Gegrn-Revolulwn 
tio« Neapet, by Baron von Helfert (Vienna, 1882). 

RUFIJI, a large river of German Eu.st Africa, entering the 
sea by a considerable delta, between 7° 45' and 8° 13' S. Its 
upper basin, which extends from N. to S. through over 300 m., 
is drained by three main branches, which unite to form the 
lower Rufi}i. Of the three upper branches, the two southern, 
the Luvegu and the Ulanga, though shorter than the northern¬ 
most (the Ruaha), carry a greater volume of water, as they 
come from a more rainy region, and by their junction in 8“ 35' 
S., 37“ 25' E., the Rufiji proper may be said to be formed. 

The Luvegu rises 10° 50'S., 35“ 50'E.. and flowsN.E. in awowlcd 
valley, generally narrow, and bordered by a broken country in 
great part uninhabited and covered with thin forest. In its lower 
course it is a large stream—100 to 150 yds. wide. 

The Ulanga is formed by a number of streams descending from 
the outer escarpraont of the high plateau which runs N.E. from the 
head of lAko Nyasa and in Uhene becomes broken up in ranges 
of mountains. The moat important head-stream, the Ruhudye, 
rises in about 9" 30' S., 34° 40' E. As a whole, the Ulanga valley 
is broad, level and swampy, the river running in a very winding 
course and sending off many diverging arms. It is navigable 
throughout the greater part of its course, having even in the dry 
season a general depth of 3 to 12 ft., with a width of 40 to 120 yds. 
In April and May nearly sdl the streams overflow their banks and 
cover a great part of the plain. 

Just below the junction of the Luvegu and Ulanga. the Rufiji 
flows through a narrow piiss by the Shuguli falls, and continues 
N.E. in a fairly straight course to the junction of the Ruaha, in 
7“ 55' S., 37 * 52' E. The most remote branches, of the Ruaha rise 
N. of Lake Nyasa in the Livingstone mountains. The united stream 
makes a wide sweep to the N. of the Uhehe mountains, from which 
it receives various tributaries, finally flowing S.E. and E. to the 
Rufiji. A little below the junction the Rufiji is broken by the 
I^ngani falls, but is thence navigable by small steamers to its 
delta. In this part of its course the river receives no large tributaries 
but sends out divergent channels. Tlie country on either side is a 
generally level plain, Inundateil, on the south, in the rams, and the 
river vanes In width from too to 400 yds., with an average current 
of 3 m. an hour. The roam mouth of the river is that known as 
Simba Uranga, the bar of which can be crossed by ocean vessels 
at high water, but all the branches arc very shallow as the apex 
of the delta is approached. Much of the delta is suited for nce- 
frtwing. 

RUnifUS, TYRAMMIUS, presbyter and theologian, was bom 
at or near Aqutleia at the head of the Adriatic, probably lie- 
tween 340 and 345. In early manhood he entered the cloister 
as a catechumen, receiving baptism^ about 370. About the 
same time a visit of Jerome to Aquileia led to a close friendship 
between the two, and shortly after Jerome’s departure for 
the East Rufinus also Was drawn thither (in 372 or 373) by his 
faiterest in its. theolr^' and monasticism. He first settM in 
Egypt, heari^fthe'lectures of Didymus, the Origenistic head 
of the catechetical school at Alexandria, and also cultivating 
friendly relations with Macarius Hie rider and other ascetics 
■dm. Mm dMjvt T« Ttirvpt, jf not even befoTC leaving Italy, he 


had become intimately acquainted with Melania, a wealthy and 
devout Roman widow j and when she remov^ to Palestine, 
taking with her a number of clergy and monks on whom the 
persecutions of the Arian Valens had borne heavily, Rufinus 
(about 378) followed her. While his patroness lived in a con¬ 
vent of her own in Jerusalem, Rufinus, at her expense, gathered 
together a number of monks in a monastery on the Mount of 
Olives, devoting himself at the same time to the study of Greek 
theol^. This combination of the contemplative life and 
the life of learning had already developed in the Egyptian 
monasteries. When Jerome came to Bethlehem in 386, 
the friendship formed at Aquileia was renewed. Another 
of the intimates of Rufinus was John, bishop of Jerusalem, 
and formerly a Nitrian monk, by whom he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 390. In 394, in consequence of the attack 
upon the dortrincs of Origen made by Epiphanius of Salamis 
during a visit to Jeru.salem, a fierce quarrel broke out, which 
found Rufinus and Jerome on different sides; and, though three 
years afterwards a formal reconciliation was brought about 
between Jerome and John, the breach between Jerome and 
Rufinus remained unhealed. 

In the autumn of 397 Rufinus embarked for Rome, where, 
finding that the theological controversies of the East were 
exciting much interest and curiosity, he published a Latin 
translation of the Apology of Pamphilus for Origen, and also 
(398-99) a somewhat free rendering of the wept clp^iuv (or 
De Principiis) of that author himself. In the preface to the 
latter work he referred to Jerome as an admirer of Origen, 
and as having already translated some of his works with 
modifications of ambiguous doctrinal expressions. This allu¬ 
sion annoyed Jerome, who was exceedingly sensitive as to his 
reputation for orthodoxy, and the consequence was a bitter 
pamplilet war, very wonderful to the modern onlooker, who 
finds it difficult to see anything discreditable in the accusation 
against a biblical scholar that he had once thought well of 
Origen, or in the countercharge against a translator that he 
had avowedly exercised editorial functions as well. At the 
instigation of Thet^hilus of Alexandria, Anastasius (pope 398- 
402) summoned Rufinus from Aquileia to Rome to vindicate 
his orthodoxy; but he excused himself from a personal attend¬ 
ance in a written Apologia pro fide sua. The pope in his reply 
expressly condemned Origen, but left the question of Rufinus’s 
orthodoxy to his own conscience. He was, however, regarded 
with suspicion in orthodox circles (cf. the Decreium Gelasii, ji 20) 
in spite of his services to Christian literature. In 408 we find 
Rufinus at the monastery of Pinetum (in the Campagna f); 
thence he was driven by the arrival of Alaric to Sicily, being 
accompanied by Melania in his flight. In Sicily he was engaged 
in translating the Homilies of Origen when he died in 410. 

The original works of Rufinus are—(1) De Adulteratione Librorum 
Origenis —an appendix to his translation of the A policy of Pamphilus, 
and intended to show that many of the features in Origen’s teaching 
which were then held to bo ob]ectionable arise from interpolations 
and falsifications of the genuine text; (2) De Benedicliontbus XII 
Patriarcharum Libri II —on exposition of Gen. xlix.; (3) Apologia 
s. Imectivarum i* Hieronymum Libri II ; (4) Apologia pro Ftde bva 
ad Anaslasium Pontificem ; (5) Historia Eremiiiea —consisting of 
the hves of thirty-three monks of the Nitrian desert; * (6) Expositio 
Symboli. a commentary on the creed of Aquileia comping it with 
that of Rome, which is valuable for its evidence as to church teaching 
in the 4th century, llie Hisioriae Eccbtiaslicae Libri XI of Rufinus 
consist partly (rf a free translation of Eusebius (10 books in 9) and 
pi^y of a continnation (bks. x. and xi.) down to the death of Theo¬ 
dosius the Great. The other translations of Rufinus are—(i) the 
Instituta Monaebanm and some of the Homilies of Basil; (2) the 
Apology of Pamphilus. referred to above-,, (3) Origen’s Principia; 
(4) Ongen's Homilies (Gen.-Kings, also Cant, and Rom.) j (3) Opuseuta 
m Gregory of Nasiaasus; (6) ue SenteaHae of Sixtus, an unknown 
Greek pwoaopher ; (7) the SstdraA'os of Evagrius ; (8) the CUmetUine 
RecogruHons (the only form in which that work is now extant) ; 
(9) the Canon Pasebatieot Anatoiiaa Alenndiinua ,ie can hardly 
overestimate the influence wdiieh Rufinus exerted on Weston 
theologians by thus putting the great Greek fathers into the Latin 
timgue. D. Vallarsi's unconmlehM edition of Rufinus (voL L M., 
VeroniL < 745 ) contelns the Ds BenadtOionibne, the Apologiee, the 


> On this work see Dom Butler in Texle and StselHee, vi. i. pp. 10 fi. 
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Expositio SymMi, tho Historie ErtmUica and the two original 
books of the Hirf. Eccl, See also Migne, Patrol, (vol. xxi. of the 
Latin series). For the translations, sec the various editions of 
Origen, Eusebius, &c. 

See W. H. Freemantle in Diet. Chr. Biog. iv. 355-60; A. Ebert. 
Allg. Gesch. d. Litt. d. MfttolaUers im Ahendlande, i. 3*1-27 (Leipzig, 
1889); G. Kruger in Hauck-Herzog's Real-encyk. fUr prat. Theol., 
where there is a full bibliography. 

RUFUS, GAIUS VALQIUS, Latin poet, friend of Horace 
and Maecenas, and consul in 12 b.c. He was known as a 
writer of elegies and epigrams, and his contemporaries believed 
him capable of great things in epic. The author of the pane¬ 
gyric on Messalla declares Rufus to be the only poet fitted to 
be llic great man’s Homer. Rufus did not, however, confine 
himself to poetry. He discussed grammatical questions by 
correspondence, translated the rhetorical manual of his teacher 
Apollodorus of Pergamum, and began a treatbe on medicinal 
plants, dedicated to Augustus. Horace addressed to him the 
ninth ode of the second book. 

Fratpnents in R. Weichert, Poelarum Lalinorum Vttae et Carminum 
Reliquiae (1830); R, Unger, De C. Fafgi'i Rufi PomaUs (1848); 
O, Ribbeck, Ge^chtchle der romtichen Dichtung {x&Htj'j. ii.; M. Sehanz. 
GesrhiclUe der romiichen LUIeratur (1809), ii, i; Teuflel, Hist. 0/ 
Roman Literature (Eng. trims., 1900), 241. 

RUFUS, LUCIUS VARIUS (c. 74-14 b.c.), Roman poet of 
the Augustan age. He was the friend of Virgil, after whose 
death he and Plotius Tucca prepared the Aeneid for publica¬ 
tion, and of Horace, for whom he and Virgil obtained an intro¬ 
duction to Maecenas. Horace speaks of him as a master of 
epic and the only poet capable of celebrating the achievements 
of VipsaniuR Agrippa (Odes, i. 6); Virgil (under the name of 
Lycidas, Ed. ix. 35) regrets that he had hitherto produced 
nothing comparable to the work of Varius or Helvius Cinna. 
From Macrobius (Saturnalia, vi. i, 39; 2, :q) we learn that 
Varius composed an epic poem De Morte, .some lines of which 
are quoted as having been imitated or appropriated by Virgil; 
Horace (Sat. i. 10, 43) probably alludes to another epic, and, 
according to the scholiast on Epistles, i. 16, 27-29, these three 
lines are taken bodily from a panegyric, of Varius on Augustus. 
But his most famous literary priKluction was the tragedy 
Thyestes, which Quintilian (Inst. Oral. x. i, 98) declares fit to 
rank with any of the Greek tragedies. The didascalia (which is 
preserved in a Paris MS.) informs us that it was produced at 
the games celebrated (29 b.c.) by Augustus in honour of the 
victory at Actium, and that Varius received a present of a 
million sesterces from the emperor. 

J‘'ragnvcnts in E. Bahrens, Frag. Poetarum Romanorum (1886) ; 
monographs by A. Weichcrl (1836) and R. tingcr (1870,1878,1898) ; 
M. Sehanz, Oesekielite der rtimiseken Litteratur (1899), ii. i ; Teuflel, 
Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans., 1900), 223. 

RUG, a term of Scandinavian origin (cf. Swed. rugg, rough 
hair; Norw. dial, rugga, rough), and probably connected with 
'■ rough ” and “ rag,” originally for a kind of coarse woollen 
material, like frieze ; hence it is used of a piece of thick material 
used as a wrap or covering for the knees or body in travelling 
or in bed, and especially for a thick mat or small-sized carpet 
laid on the floor (see Carpet). 

RUGBY, a market town in the Rugby parliamentary division 
of Warwickshire, England, finely situated on a tableland 
rising from the S. bank of the Avon, near the Oxford Canal. 
Pop. of urban district (igoi), 16,830. It is an important 
junction on the London & North-Western railway, by which 
it is Ssi m. N.W. from London ; it is served also by the Great 
Central railway and by a brant^ of the Midland railway from 
Leicester. 

The boys’ school, ranking as one of the most famous public 
schools in England, was founded and endowed under the will 
(1567) of Laurence Sheriff, a merchant grocer and servant to 
Queen Elizabeth, and a native either of Rugby or of the neigh- 
iMuring village of Brownsover. The endowment consisted of 
the parsonage of Brownsover, Sheriff’s mansion house in Rugby, 
and one-third (8 acres) of his estate in MidtUesex, neu’ the 
Foundling Hospital, London, which, being let on building 
leases, gradually increased to about (^5000 a year. The full 
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endowment was obtained in 1653. The school originally 
stood opposite the parish church, and was removed to its 
present site on the S. side of the town between 1740 and 1750. 
In 1809 it was rebuilt from designs by Henry Hakewill (1771- 
1830); the chapel, dedicated to St Lawrence, was added in 
1820. At the tercentenary of the school in 1867 subscriptions 
were set on foot for founding scholarMiips, building additional 
.schoolrooms, rebuilding or enlarging the chapel and other 
objects. The chapel was rebuilt and reconsecrated in 1872, 
and further additions were made in 2898. A swimming bath 
was erected in 1876; the Temple observatory, containing a 
fine equatorial refractor by Alvan Clark, was built in 1877, 
and the Temple reading-room with the art museum in 1878. 
The workshops underneath the gymnasium were opened in 
1880, and a new big school and class-rooms were erected in 
1885. From about 70 in 1777 the numbers attending the 
school have increased to nearly 600. A great impulse was 
given to the progress of the school during the hcadmastership 
of Thomas Arnold, 1827-42. Among Arnold’s successors were 
Archibald Campbell Tait and Frederick Temple, both after¬ 
wards archbishops of Canterbury. 

The parish church of St Andrew was rebuilt from designs 
by W. Butterfield and reconsecrated in 1879. A tower and., 
spire were added in 1895. An aisle commemorates John 
Moultrie (1799-1874), rector, widely known as the “poet 
pastor.” Tlie church of Holy Trinity is by Sir G. G. Scott, 
and the Roman Catholic church of St Marie by A. W. Pugin, 
Trade is mainly agricultural; there is a large cattle market, 
and several fairs are held annually. 

The early history of Rugby is obscure, but a settlement of the 
Danes is presumed from the name, and from the neighbouring tract 
of Dunsmorc Heath (Danesmoor). Rugby was originally a hamlet 
of the adjoining parish of Clifton-on-Duusmorc, and is sqiarately 
treated of as such in Domesday Book. Ernaldus de Bosco (Emalo 
dc Bois), lord of the manor of Clifton, seems to have erected the 
first chapel in Rugby, in the reign of Stephen, about 1140. It 
was afterwards granted by him, with certam lands, to endow the 
abbey of St Mmy, Leicester, which grant was confirmed by his 
successors and by royal charter of Henry II. In the second year 
of King John (tzoo) a suit took place l«>twocn Henry de Rokeby, 
lord of the manor of Rugby, and Paul, abbot of St Mary, Leicester, 
which resulted in the former obtaining possession of the advowson 
of Rugby, on condition of homage and service to the abbot of 
Leicester. By virtue of this agreement the chapel was converted 
into a parish church and the vicarage into a rectory. 

RUGE, ARNOLD (1802-1880), German philosopher and 
political writer, was born at Bergen, in the island of Rugen, 
on the t3th of September 1802. He studied at Halle, Jena 
and Heidelberg, and became on adherent of the party which 
sought to create a free and united Germany. For his zeal he 
was confined for five years in the fortress of Kolberg, where he 
studied Plato and the Greek poets. On his release in 1830 
he published Schill und die Seinen, a tragedy, and a translation 
of Oedipus in Colonus. Rugc settled in Halle, where in 1837 
with E. T. Echtermeyer he founded the Uallesche Jahrbitcher 
jUr deutsche Kvmsl und Wissenschafl. In this periodical he 
discussed the questions of the time from the point of view of 
the Hegelian philosophy. The Jahrbitcher was detested by the 
orthodox party in Prussia; and was finally suppressed by 
the Saxon government in 1843. In Paris Ruge tried to act 
with Karl Marx as co-editor of the Deulsch-Frcmbsische Jahr- 
biicher, but had little sympathy with Marx’s sociolisric theories, 
and soon left him. In the revolutionary movement of 1848 
he organized the Extreme Left in the Frankfort parliament, 
and for some time he lived in Berlin os the editor of the Die 
Reform. The Prussian government intervened and Ruge soon 
afterwards left for Paris, hoping, through his friend Alexandre 
Ledru-Rollin, to establish relations between Germsm and 
French republicans; but in 1849 both Ledru-Rollin and Ruge 
hod to take refuge in London. Here, in company with Giuseppe 
Jiazzini and other advanced politicians, they formed a” Euro* 
pean Democratic Committee,” From this Ruge soon witl^ew, 
and in 1850 went to Brighton, where he supported himself 
by teaching and writing, in 1866 and 1870 he. yi(oroiulx,j^ 
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•supported Prussia against Austria, and Germany against France. 
In itis last years he rereived from the German government 
a pension of looo marks. He died on the 31st of December 1880. 

Itugc was a leader in niiiiiuiis and ixilitical liberalism, but did 
not produce any work of cmliiring importance. In 1846-48 his 
Oesammelte Schriften were published in ten volumes. After this 
time ho wroti’. among other books. Unset System, Xevolulious- 
noveUrn, 0:e Loge ties Uumanismus, and Aus fruherer Zeit (his 
memoirs). He also wrote many poems, and several dramas and 
romances, and translated into German various Ktighsh works, 
including the Ixtlers of Junius and Buckle’s History of Civilisation. 
His letters and Diary (1824-80) were publi.shed by Paul Ncrrlich 
(Berlin, 1885-87). A. W. Bolin's L. heuerbach, pp. 127-52 

(Stuttgart, 1891). 

RDGELEY, a market town in the Lichfield parliamentary 
division of Staffordshire, lingland, in the Trent valley. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 4447. The London & North-Western 
railway has stations on the main line (Trent Valley. 124J m. 
N.W. from London), and at the town, on a branch line to 
Walsall. The Grand Trunk canal here follows the 'I'rent. To 
the S.W. lie the hills of Ctinnock Clut.se. The church of St 
Augustine is modern ; of the parish church of the 14th century 
only the tower and chancel remain. The municipal offices, 
market hall and assembly-room are contained in one building 
(1879). A grammar school was founded in 1(111. There are 
ironfoundrics, corn-mills and tanneries ; and the parish includes 
several collieries. 

RtlGEN, an island of Germany, in the Baltic, immediately 
opposite Stralsund, ij m. off the ncrlh-west coast of Pomerania 
in J’russia, from which it is separated by the narrow Strelasund, 
or Bodden. Its shape is exceedingly irregular, and its coast¬ 
line is broken by numerous bays and peninsulas, sometimes 
of considerable size. The general name is applied by the 
natives only to the roughly triangul.at main trunk of the island, 
while the larger peninsulas, the landward extremities of which 
taper to narrow necks of land, are considered to be as distinct 
from Rugen as the various adjacent smaller islands which arc 
also included for statistical purposes under the name. The 
chief peninsulas are those of Jasmund and W ittow on the noith, 
and Mdnchgut. at bne time the property of the monastery of 
Eldena. on the south-east ; and the chief neighbouring islands 
are Ummanz and Hiddensce, both off the north-west coast. 
Riigcn is the largest island in Germany. Its greatest length 
from N. to .S. is 52 m.; its greatest breadth is 25.J m.; and 
its area is 377 sq. mi The surface gradually rises towards the 
west to Rugard (335 ft.)—the “ eye of Rugen ’’—near Bergen, 
but the highest point is the Hertaburg (505 ft.) in Jasmund. 
Erratic blocks are scattered throughout the island, and the 
roads are made with granite. Thouj^ much of Riigeti is flat 
and sandy, the flue beech woods which cover a great part of 
it, and the bold northern coast scenery combine with the 
convenient sea-bathing offered by the various villages around 
the coast to attract large numbers of visitors. The most beauti¬ 
ful and attractive part of the island is the peninsula of Jasmund, 
which terminates to the north in the Stubbenkammer (Slavonic 
for “ rock step ”), a sheer chalk cliff, the summit of which, the 
Konigsstuhl, is 420 ft. above the sea. The east of Jasmund is 
clothed with an extensive’beech wood called the Stubbenitz, 
in which lies the Borg, or Herta Lake. Connected with Jas¬ 
mund by the narrow isthmus of Schabe to the west is the 
peninsula of Wittow, the most fertile part of the island. At 
its north-west extremity rises the height of Arcona, with a 
lighthouse. 

A ferry connects the island with Stralsund. and from the 
landing-staw at Altefahr a railway traverses the island, passing 
the capital Bergen to Sassnitz, on the north-east coast. Hence 
a regular steamboat service connects with Trelleborg in Sweden, 
thus affording direct communication between Berlin and Stock¬ 
holm. The other chief places are Garz, Sagard, Gingst and 
Futbus, the last ^ing the old ctqiital of a buony of the 
princes of Putbtts. Sassniti, Gohren, Sellin and Lauterbach- 
Ihitbus are among the favouriu bathing resorts. Schorite was 
' the birthplace of the patriot and poet, Ernst Moritz Arndt. 
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Ecclesiastically Riigen is divided into 75 parisnes, in which the 
pastoral succession is said to be almost hereditary. The in¬ 
habitants are distinguished from those of the mainland by 
peculiarities of dialect, costume and habits; and even the 
various peninsulas differ from each other in these particulars. 
The peninsula of Monchgut has best preserved its peculiarities ; 
but there, too, primitive simplicity is yielding to the influence 
of the annual stream of summer visitors. The inhabitants 
rai.se some cattle, and Riigen has long lieen famous for its 
geese; but the only really considerable industry Ls fishing,— 
the herring-fishery being especially important. Riigen, with 
the neighbouring islands, forms a governmental department, 
with a population (1905) of 47,023. 

The oriKinal Germanic inhabitants of Riigen were dispossessed by 
Slavs ; and there are still various relics of the long reign of paganism 
that ensued. In the Stubbenitz and elsewhere Huns' or giants’ 
graves are common; and near the Hertha Lake are the nuns of 
an ancient edifice which some have sought to identify with the shrine 
of the heathen deity Herllia or Nerthus, referred to by Tacitus. 
On Arcona in Wittow are the remains of an ancient fortress, enclosing 
a temple which was destroyed in 1168 by I he 1 laiiish king Waldcmar I ,, 
when he made htm.sclf master of the island. Rugen was ruled then 
bv a succession of native princes, under Danish supremacy, until 
1218. After being for a century and a half in the possession of 
a branch of the ruling family in Pomerania, it was finally united 
\yitli that duchy in 1478, and passed with it into the possession of 
Sweden in 1648. With the rest of Western Pomerania Riigen lias 
belonged to Prussia since 1815. 

Sec Fuck. Rtigensch-pommersche. Geschickten (0 vols., Leipzig, 
1861-72) ; R. Baler, Die Insel Iliigen nach ibrer archaologiscken 
Bedeutwig (Stralsund, 1886) ; R. f'redner. Riigen. Etne Jnselstudie 
(Stuttgart, 1891); Edwin MfiUer, Ihe Jnsel Rugen (17th ed„ Berlin. 
rQoo) ; Schuster, Fuhrer duroh die Intel Riigen (7th ed., Stettin, 
1901) ; Boll, Die Insel Riigen (Schwerin, 1858) ; O. Wcndlcr. 
Ocschichte Rugens seit der ditesten Zeit (Bergen, 1895) ; A. Haas. 
Riigensche Sagen und Mdrchen (Greifswald. 1891); B. John, Volksagen 
aus Riigen (Stettin, 188(1); and E. M. Arndt, Patry Tales from the 
Isle of Riigen (London, 1896). 

RUHLA, a town of Germany, partly in the duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar and partly in that of .Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Pop. (1905) 
7017. It stretches along the valley of the Erb in the Thuringian 
forest 8 m. .S. of Eisenach, and attracts a number of visitors 
owing to its beautiful natural surroundings and its mineral 
springs. Its staple industry is the making of wooden and 
meerschaum pipes; it has also electrical works, and .some 
small manufactures. Ruhla, which is known locally as Die 
Ruhl, was famous in the middle ages for its armourers, and 
subsequently for its cutlers. 

See Ziegler, Das Thtiringerwalddorf Ruhla (Dresden, 1R76). 

RUHNKEN, DAVID (1723-1798), one of the most illustrious 
scholars of the Netherlands, was of German origin, having been 
born in Pomerania in 1723. His parents had him educated for 
the church, but after two years at the university of Wittenberg 
he determined to live the life of a scholar. At Wittenberg 
Ruhnken lived in close intimacy with the two most distinguished 
professors, Ritter and Berger. To them he owed a thorough 
grounding in ancient history and Roman antiquities and litera¬ 
ture ; and from them he learned a pure and vivid Latin style. 
At Wittenberg, too, Ruhnken derived valuable mental training 
from study in mathematics and Roman law. Probably nothing 
would have severed him from his surroundings there but a 
desire which daily grew upon him to explore the inmost recesses 
of Greek literature. Neither at Wittenberg nor at any other 
German university was Greek in that age seriously studied. 
It was taught in the main to students in divinity for the sake of 
the Greek Testament and the early fathers of the church. F. A. 
Wolf is the real creator of Greek scholarship in modem Germany, 
and Purson’s gibe that “ the Germans in Greek are sadly to 
seek ” was barbed with truth. It is significant of the state of 
Hellenic studies in Germany in 1743 that their leading exponents 
were Gesner and Ernesti. Ruhnken was well advused by his 
friends at Wittenberg to seek the university of Leiden, where, 
stimulated by the influence of Bentley, the great scholar Tiberius 
Hemsterhuis had founded the only real school of Greek learning 
which had existed on the Continent since the days of Joseph 
Scaliger and Isaac Cosauboa, 
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Perhaps no two men of letters ever lived in closer friendship 
than Hemsterhuis and Ruhnken during the twenty-three years 
which passed from Ruhnken’s arrival in the Netherlands in 
1743 to the death of Hemsterhuis in 1766. A few years made it 
clear that Ruhnken and Valckenaer were the two pupils of the 
great master on whom his inheritance must devolve. As hus 
reputation spread, many efforts were made to attract Ruhnken 
lack to Germany, but after settling in Leiden, he only left 
the country once, when he spent a year in Paris, ransacking 
the public libraries (1755). For work achieved, this year of 
Ruhnken may compare even with the famous year which Ritschl 
spent in Italy. In 1757 Ruhnken was appointed lecturer in 
Greek, to assist llcmsterhuis, and in 1761 he succeeded Ouden- 
dorp, with the title of “ ordinary professor of history and elo¬ 
quence,” but practically as Latin professor. This promotion 
drew on him the enmity of some native Netherlanders, who 
deemed themselves (not without some .show of reason) to pos.sess 
stronger claims for a chair of Latin. The only defence made by 
Ruhnken was to publish works on Latin literature which eclipsed 
and silenced his rivals. In 1766 Valckenaer succeeded Hem¬ 
sterhuis in the Greek chair. The intimacy between the two 
colleagues was only broken by Valckcnacr’s death in 1785, and 
stood without strain the test of common candidature for the 
office (an' important one at Ltuden) of university librarian, in 
which Ruhnken was successful. Ruhnken’s later years were 
clouded by severe domestic misfortune, and by the political 
commotions which, after the outbreak of the war with Eng¬ 
land in 1780, troubled the Netherlands without ceasing, and 
threatened to extinguish the university of Leiden. He died in 
1798. 

Personally, Ruhnken was as far as possible removed from 
being a recluse or a pedant. He had a well-knit and even hand¬ 
some frame, attractive manners (though sometimes tinged 
with irony), and a nature simple and healthy, and open to im¬ 
pressions from all sides. Fond of society, he cared little to what 
rank his associates belonged, if they were genuine men in whom 
he might find something to learn. His biographer even .says 
of him in his early days that he knew how to sacrifice to the 
Sirens without proving traitor to the Muses. Life in the open 
air had a great attraction for him; he was fond of sport, and 
would sometimes devote to it two or three days in the week. 
In his bearing towards other scholars Ruhnken was generous 
and dignified, distributing literary aid with a free hand, and 
meeting onslaughts for the most part with a smile. In the 
records of learning he occupies an important position. He 
forms a principal link in the chain which connects Bentley with 
the modem scholarship of the Continent. The spirit and the 
aims of Hemsterhuis,,the great reviver of Continental learning, 
were committed to his trust, and were faithfully maintained. 
He greatly widened the circle of tho.se who valued taste and 
preci.sion in classical scholarship. He powerfully aided the 
emancipation of Greek studies from theology ; nor must it be 
forgotten that he first in modem times dared to think of rescuing 
Plato from the hands of the professed philosophers—men pre¬ 
sumptuous enough to interpret the ancient sage with little or no 
knowledge of the language in which he wrote. 

Ruhnken’s principal works are editions of (i) Timaeus’s Lexicon 
of Ptalonic Words, (2) Thalelaeim and other Greek commentators 
on Roman law, (3) Rutilius Lupus and other grammarians, 
(4) Velleius Paterculus, (^) the works of Muretus. He also occupied 
himself much with the history of Greek literature, particularly the 
oratorical literature, with the Homeric hymns, the scholia on Plato 
and the Greek and Roman grammarians and rbetoririans. A dis¬ 
covery famous in its time was that in the text of the work of Apsines 
on rhetoric a large piece of a work by Longinus was emb^ded. 
Modem views of the writings attributed to Longinus have lessened 
(he inleTMt of this discovery without lessening its merit. The 
biography of Ruhnken was written by his great pupil, W3rttenbach, 
soon after his death. . (J. 8. R.) 

. -RUHR, a river of Germanv, an important right-b^k tribu¬ 
tary d the lower Rhine. It.rises on the northeide of the Winter- 
berg in the Sanerland, at a height of about eeoo ft above the 
aea- It first takes a northerly and noflh-westerly course, and'^ 
in a deep and well-wooded valley winds past the nnnantically 
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situated town of Amsberg. Shortly after reaching Neheim it 
bends to the south-west, courses through the mining district 
around Hagen, and receives from the left the waters of the Lenne. 
Hence in a tortuous course it works its way past Witten, Steele, 
Kettwig and Mulheim, and, after a course of 143 m., discharges 
itself into the Rhine at Ruhrort. From this place the Ruhr 
canal connects it with Duisburg. The river is navigable from 
Witten downwards (43 m.), by the aid of eleven locks; but 
navigation is often greatly impeded through dearth of water. 

RUHRORT, atown'of Germany,in the Prussian Rhineprovince, 
situated at the junction of the Ruhr and the Rhine, in the midst 
of a productive coal district, 15 m. N. of Dusseldorf and i* Ev 
of Crefeld by rail. Ruhrort has the largest river harbour in 
Europe, with quays extending nearly 5 m. along the river, and 
it is the principal shipping port for the coal of the Westphalian 
coalfield, which is despatched in the fleet of steam-tugs and 
barges belonging to the port. The coal is sent princip^ly to 
South Germany and the N etherlands. Grain and timber are also 
exported and iron ore b imported. In 1003 the port was entered 
and cleared by over 27,000 vessels of 7418,065 tons. The 
industries of the town include large iron and steel works, ship¬ 
building yards and tanneries. Ruhrort has three Evangelical,, 
and three Roman Ciitholic churches, and several schools and 
public institutions. 

Rurhort is first mentioncfl in 1379, and obtained civic rights in 
1551. Having been in the possession of the counts of La Marck, 
it pa-ssed into that of Brandenburg in 1614. In 1905 it was 
united with Duisburg and Mcidcrich to form a single munici¬ 
pality, the joint population being 41,416. 

See Geschichle der Stadt Ruhrort (Ruhrort, 1882). 

RUIZ, JUAN (f. 1283-f. 1350), Spanish poet, was tom probably 
at AlcalA de llenares, and became arch-priest of Hita. Though 
he draws his physiail portrait in the Libra de buen amor, he gives 
no exact biographical details. It may be inferred from his 
writings that he was not an exemplary priest, and one of the 
manuscript cqiics of his poems states that he was imprisoned 
by order of Gil Altomoz, arcltbishop of Toledo. It is not known 
whether he was sentenced for his irregularities of conduct, or on 
account of his satirical reflections on his ecclesiastical superiors. 
Nor is it possible to fix the precise date of his imprisonment. 
Albornoz nominally occupied the see of Toledo from 1^7 to 
1368, but he fell into dis^ace in 1351 and fled to Avignon. 
A consideration of thc.se circumstances points to the probable 
conclusion that Ruiz was in prison from 1337 to 1350, but this is 
conjecture. What seems established is that he finished the 
Libra de buen amor in 1343 while in gaol, and that he was no 
longer arch-pricst of Hita in January 1351; it is assumed that 
he died shortly before the latter date. 

Ruiz is by far the most eminent pwt of medieval Spain. His 
natural gifts were supplemented by his varied culture; he clearly 
had a considerable knowledge of colloquial (and perhaps of 
literary) Arabic; his classical reading was apparenUy not exten¬ 
sive, but he knew by heart the Dislicha of Dionysius Cato, and 
admits his indebtedness to Ovid and to the De Amore ascribed to 
Pamphilus; his references to Blanchefleur, to Tristan and to 
Vseult, indicate an acquaintance with French literature, and he 
utilizes the labliaux with remarkable deftness; lastly, he adapts 
fables and apologues from Aesop, from Pedro Alfonso's DiscipUna 
clericdis, and from medieval bratiaries. All these heterogeneous 
matcrialsare fused in the substanceof his versifiedautobiography, 
into which he intercalates devout songs,parodies of mcorforensic 
formulae, and lyrical dipessions on every aspect of life. Ruiz, in 
fact,offers a complete picture of picazesque society in Spain during 
the first half of the 14th century, and his impartial irony lends 
a deeper tone to his rich colouring. He knows the weaknesses 
. of both clergy and laity, and he dwells with equal oomplnoency 
on the amorous adventures of great Mies, on the perverse 
intrigues arranged by demure nuns behind their convent wnHs, 
and on the simpler instinctive animalism of country lasses and 
Moorish dancmg-firls. In addition to the faculty of «nwl 
observation Ruu has the gift 6f creating charMUOT-Mia pie- 
senting types of human nature t from his Don Fteonisdoriv^ 
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the hungry gentleman in Lazarillo de Tiirmes, in Don Mel6n 
and Dona Endrina he anticipates (alisto and Mclibea in the 
Celestina, and Cclestina herself is developed from Ruiz’ Trota- 
eonventos. Moreover, Rui/ was justly proud of his metrical 
innovations. The Libra de hum amor is mainly written in the 
tuaderna via modelled on the French alexandrine, but he im¬ 
parts to the measure a variety and rapiditj' previously unknown 
in S|ianish, and he experiments by introducing internal rhymes 
or by shortening the fourth line into an octosyllabic verse; or he 
boldly recasts the form of the stanza, extending it to six or seven 
lines with alternate verses of eight and five syllables. But his 
technical skill never sinks to triviality. All his writing bears 
the stamp of a unique personality, and, if ho never attempts a 
sublime flight, he conveys with contagious force his enthusiasm 
for life under any condition!!—in town, country, vagabondage 
or gaol. 

llis influence is visible in El Corbacho, the work of another 
jovial goliard, Alphonso Martinez de Toledo, arch-priest of 
Talavcra, who wrote more than half a century before the Lihro 
de burn amor was imitated by the author of the Celestina. 
Ruiz is mentioned with respect by .Santillana, and that his reputa¬ 
tion extended beyond Spain is proved by the surviving fragments 
of a Portugtiese version of the Lihro de buen amor. By some 
strange accident he was neglected, and apparently forgotten, 
till 1790, when an expurgated edition of his poems was published 
liy Tomds Antonio Sanchez ; from that date his fame has 
.steadily increased, and by the unanimous verdict of all competent 
judges he is now ranked as the greatest Spanish poet of his 
century. 

\i) aeciirate edition of his works was published by M. Jean 
Bucamin at Toulouse in 1901, and he is the subject of Sr. 1 ), Julio 
I’uyiil y Alonso’s critical study. El Arciprestc de Hita (Madrid, 
lOoO). (J. F.-K.) 

RUKWA (sometimes also Rikwa and Hikwu), a shallow 
lake in German Eu.st Africa, lying 2650 ft. above the sea in a 
N.W. continuation of the rift-valley which contains Lake Nyasa. 
The sides of the valley here run in steep parallel walls 30 to 40 m. 
apart, from S.E. to N.W., leaving between them a level plain 
extending from about 7J° to Si” S. This whole area was 
probably once covered by the lake, but this has shrunk so that 
the permanent water occupies only a space of 30 m. by 12 at the 
S. immediately under the E. escarpment. In the rains it extends 
some 40 m. farther N., and the north of the plain is likewise then 
covered with water to a depth of about 4 ft. The rest of the 
plain is a bare expanse intensely heated by the sun in the dry 
season, and forming a tract of foul mud near the lake .shores. 
But in 1903-4 the level of the lake rose so that the waters covered 
the whole depression. The lake 1 ms two large feeders, one 
coming from the W., the other from the S.E. The W. feeder, 
the &isi, or Momba, rises in 80° 50' S., 31° 30' E., and traverses 
a winding valley cut out of the high plateau between lakes 
Nja-sa and ’Tanganyika. It enters the lake on its N.W. side. 
The other chief feeder, the Songwe, rises in 9° 8' S., 33° 30' E. 
on the same plateau as the Saisi and flows N.W., entering Rukwa 
at its S. end. The Songwe is joined about 50 m. above its mouth 
bv the Rupa, whose head-waters arc in the high-lying land N.E. 
of Rukwa. The maximum depth of the lake is about 104 ft. 
Its water is very brackish and of a milky colour from the mud 
stirred up by the wind. It contains great quantities of fish. 
First seen from the north by Joseph T^mson in 1880, it was 
visited by Dr Kaiser, a German, in 1882, and has since been 
thoroughly explored by various British and German travellers. 

See •’ Begleilwortc ra der Kartc der Gebiete am sudlicbrn Tangan- 
Jika- und Kukwa-Sei’," ^ foul Sprigade, in Mitteil. v. Forsch. u. 
Geltkrteu a. d. deulschtn Schvtegebieten (Berlin, 1904), with map on 
the scale of i: $00,000. 

RULHitU (or RulriAris), CLAUDE OARLOHAM DE (1735- 
i79i>, French poet and historian, was bom at ^ndy, near 
I^is, on the lath of June 1735. He became aide-de-camp to 
Marsbid RichelieuK whom he fiwowed through the Hanoverian 
campaign of 1757 and to his government at Bordeaux in 1758; 
and at twenty-five he was sent to St Petersburg as secretary 
vOjJtgatioa. Here he actually saw the revolution which seated j 
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Catherine II. on the throne, and thus obtained the facts of 
Anecdotes sur la revolution de Russie en 7763. Catherine made 
repeated efforts to secure the destruction of the MS., which 
remained unpublished until after the empress’s death. Rul- 
hidre became secretary to the comte de Provence (afterwards 
Louis XVlll.) in 1773, and he was admitted to the Academy 
in 1787. The later years of his life were spent chiefly in Paris, 
where he held an appointment in the Foreign Office and went 
much into society; but he visited Germany and Poland in 
1776. His unfinished Uistoire de Vanarchie de Pologne (4 voLs., 
1807) was published posthumously under the editorship of 
P. C. F. Daunou. The only important historical work which 
he published during his lifetime was his l^elaircissements his- 
toriques sur les causes de la revocation de I'edit de Nantes . . . 
(2 vols., 1788), undertaken in view of the restoration to the 
Protestants of their civil rights. Rulhi^re died at Bondy on 
the 30th of January 1791. 

His short sketch of the Russian revolution is justly ranked 
among the masterpieces of the kind in French. Of the larger 
Rolarul Carlyle, as justly, complains tliat its allowance of fact 
is too small in proportion to its bulk. The author was also 
a fertile writer of vers de societe, short satires, epigrams, 
and he hiu; a considerable reputation among the witty and 
ill-natured group also containing Nicolas Chamfort, Antoine 
de Rivarol, Louis Rene de Champeenetz, &c. On the other 
hand he has the credit of caring for J. J. Rousseau in his morose 
old age, until Rousseau as usual quarrelled with him. 

RiilliiCrc’s works were edited, with a notice by P. R. Angitis, in 
1819 (Paris, 6 vols. 8vo). The Rus.sian Revolution may be found 
in the Chefs-d’ciuvre historiques of the Collection Didot, and the 
Poland, w'ith title altered to Rh'olutions de Poloqne, in the same 
collection. See also a notice by EugCne Asse prefixed to an edition 
(1890) of Rulhidre’a Anecdotes sut te Marechal de- Richelieu ; Sainte- 
Beuve, Cniiseries du lunili (vol. iv.). 

RULLUS, PUBLIUS SERVILIUS. Roman tribune of the 
people in 64 B.C., well known as the proposer of one of the 
most far-reaching agrarian laws brought forward in Roman 
history. This law provided for the establishment of a com¬ 
mission of ten, empowered to purchase land in Italy for dis¬ 
tribution amongst the poorer citizens and for the foundation 
of colonics. Its professed object was to clear Rome of the 
large number of pauper citizens, who formed a standing menace 
to peace. The members of the commission were to be invested 
with powers so extensive that Cicero spoke of them as ten 
“ kings.” ’They were to be elected for five years by seventeen 
of the tribes chosen by lot from the thirty-five; the imperium 
wp to be conferred upon them by the lex curiata, together 
with judicial powers and the rank of praetor. Only those 
were eligible who personally gave in their names, a clause 
obviously intended to exclude Pompey, who was at the time 
absent in the East. In fact, the commission as a whole was 
intended to act as a counterpoise to his power. The only land 
available for the purposes of the bill was the Ager Campanus 
and the Ager Stellate, where 5000 citizens were to be settled 
at once, but as these were utterly insuffirient, other lands 
were to be acquired by purchase. The necessary money was 
to be found by the sale of all the public property in Italy which 
had been ordered to be sold by resolutions of the senate (in 
81, or subsequently), but which the fear of unpopularity had 
deterred the consuls from selling; by the sale of lands, &c., 
in the provinces which had become public property since 88, 
and even of the domains acquired during the Mithradatic 
war. A special article, the object of which was to pacify 
those who had received grants of land from Sulla, declared 
such possessions to ^ pnvate propcrty,’’ior which compensa¬ 
tion was to be paid in case of surrender. The revenues of the 
provinces which were now being organized by Pompey, and 
the booty and money taken or received by generals during 
war were also to be rqiplied to this purpose. The pkues to 
which colonies were to be sent were not specified ^rith the 
exception mentioned above), so that the conunissionerg would 
be able to sell wherever they pleased, and it was left to them 
i to decide what was public or {mvate property. 
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Cicero delivered four speeches against the bill, of which 
three are still extant, although the first is mutilated at the 
beginning. Tlic second is tlic most important for the history 
of the bill; nothing is known of the fourth. Very little 
enthusiasm was shown in the matter by the people, who pre¬ 
ferred the distribution of doles in the city to the prospect of 
distant allotments. One of the tribunes even threatened to 
put his veto on the bill, which was withdrawn before the voting 
took place. The whole affair was obviously a political move, 
probably engineered by Caesar, his object being to make the 
democratic leaders the rulers of the state. Although Caesar 
could hardly have expected the bill to pass, the aristocratic 
party would be saddled witli the (xlium of rejecting a popular 
measure, and the people thciusclvcs would be more ready to 
welcome a proposal by Caesar himsiclf, an expectation fulfilled 
by the passing of the lex Julia in 50, whereby (faesar at least 
partly succeeded where Kullus had failed. 

See the orations of Cicero Df li’fje ai’i’aria, with the introduction 
in G. Long's edition, and the same author’s Decline of the Unman 
Republic, hi. p. 241 ; Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, bk, v, ch. t ; art. 
Agrarian Laws. 

RUM, or Roum (Arab. ar-Rum), a very indefinite term in use 
among Mahommedans at different dates for Europeans generally 
and for the Byzantine empire in particular ; at one time even 
for the Seljuk empire in Asia Minor, and now for Greeks inhabit¬ 
ing Ottoman territory. When the Arabs met the Byzantine 
Greeks, the.se called themselves 'Vinpaim, or Romans, a 
reminiscence of the Roman conquest and of the founding of 
the new Rome at Byzantium. The Arabs, therefore, called 
them “ the Rum ” as a race-name (already in Kor. xxx. i), 
their territory “ the land of the Rum,” and the Mediterranean 
“ the Sea of the Rum.” The original ancient Greeks they culled 
” Yunan ” (lonians). the ancient Romans, " Rum ” and .some¬ 
times “ I.a(lnlyun ” (Latins). Latir. inasmuch as Muslim contact 
with the Byzantine Greeks was in Asia Minor, the term Rum 
became fixed there geographically and remained even after the 
conquest by the Seljuk Turks, so that their territory was called 
the land of the Seljuks of Rum. But as the Mediterranean was 
“ the Sea of the Rum,” so all peoples on its N. coast were culled 
sweepingly, “ the Rum.” In Spain any Christian slave-girl 
who had embraced Islfim was named Rumtya, and we find the 
crew of a Genoese vessel being called Romans by a Muslim 
traveller. The crusades introduced the Franks {Ifranja), and 
later Arabic writers recognize them and their civilization on 
the N. shore of the Mediterranean W. from Rome; so Ibn 
Khaldun in the latter part of the 14th century. But Ruml is 
still used in Morocco for a Christian or European in general, 
instead of the now elsewhere commoner Ijranji. (D. K. Ma.) 

RUM (according to Skeat, a corruption of Malay brum or 
bram ; the adjective “ rum,” i.e. “ queer,” being a distinct word, 
in Gipsy rom), a potable spirit distilled chiefly from fermented 
cane-sugar. It is mainly the produce of the West Indian Islands, 
notably Jamaica, and of Demerara. There are two kinds of 
Jamaica rum, namely, “common” or “clean” rum, and 
“ flavoured ” or “ German " rum. The latter is used almost 
entirely for purposes of blending with lighter types of spirit. 
Compared with other potable spirits such as whisky and brandy, 
the Jamaica rums are distinguished by their very high propor¬ 
tion of secondary products, particularly of the compound esters. 
Among the latter butyric “ ether ” (ethyl but)nate) predomi¬ 
nates. The Demerara rums are of a lighter character. Rum 
has a deep brown colour imparted by caramel or by storage in 
sherry casks, or, most gene^y, by both. “ Tafia ” is an in¬ 
ferior quality of rum prcduced in the French colonies, “ Negro ” 
rum, which is the lowrat quality of all, and into the wash for 
which the dibris of the sugar-cane enters, is consumed locally 
by the coloured workers. The spirit prmared from beet-supr 
molasses cannot be regwded as rum, for, unless it is l^hly 
rectified, it possesses a disagreeable odour and taste. Fictitious 
rum is, however, sometimes prepared frmn highty rectified beet 
spirit and rum “ essence a nuxture of artificial esters (ethyl i 
butyrate, &c.), birch bark o 3 and so on. Highly rectifi^'' 
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beet spirit is also occasionally used for blending with genuine 
rum, particularly with the “ flavoured ” or " German ” rum. 
The latter name originated in the fact that this kind of rum was 
exported very largely to Germany for the purpose of blending, 
llic general composition of various kinds of rum is manifest 
from the annexed table. The consumption of rum in the 
United Kingdom has fallen off considerably of late years, con¬ 
currently with the general tendency of the public towards 
lighter and “ drier ” alcoholic beverages (see Spirits). 

Composition of Different Varieties of Rum 


(Analyses by W. Collingwood Williams ; cf../. Soc. Ckem, Ind., 
1907, p. 49H.) 
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RUMANIA, or Roumania [Romania], a kingdom of south¬ 
eastern Europe, situated to the north-east of the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula,' and on the Black Sea. Pop. (iqio, estimate) 6,850,000; 
area, about 50,720 sq. m., or about 6500 sq. m. less than the 
combined areas of England and Wales. Rumania begins on 
the seaward side with a bond of territory called the Dobrudja 
(g.v.); and broadens westward into the form of a blunted cres¬ 
cent, its northern horn being called Moldavia, its southern 
Walachia. 

Physical Features. —Along the inner edge of this crescent run the 
Carpathian Mountains, also called, towards their western extremity, 
llxc Transylvanian Mountains (y.e.) or Transylvanian Alps; and the 
frontier which marks off Rumania from Hungary is drawn along 
their crusts. Thu eastern boundary is formed by the river Pruth 
(Frutu), between Moldavia and Russia ; farther south by the Kilia 
moutii of the Danulie (Uunarea), between the Dobrudja and Uussia. 
and by the Black Sea. In the extreme south-east, an irregular 
line, traced from IlanlOc, 10 m. S. of Mangaha, on the coast, as far 
as the Danube at Silistria, S5 m. inltuid, separates the Dobrudja 
from Bulgaria. Otherwise, the Danube constitutes the whole 
southern frontier ; its right bank lieing Bulgarian for 290 m., and 
Servian, in the extreme west, for 50 ro. The Danube {q.v,) ratters 
Rumania through the Verciorova or Kazan • Pass. It here resembles 
a long lake, overshadowed by precipitous mountains, which vary 
from 1000 to 2000 ft. in height, and are covered by birches and 
pines. In this neighbourhood the channel contracts to aliout 
11(1 yds. in width, with a depth of 36 fathoms. At the eastern 
end of the pass are the celebrated Iron Gates, a rapid so named by 
the Turks, not from the surrounding heights, which here descend 
gradually to the river, but from the number of submerged rocks 
in the waterway. As it. flows eastward from the frontier, the 
Danube gains in breadth and volume. Islands are frequent; the 
banks recede and become lower until, after 30 m,, they stand 
almost level with the water. Henceforward, for 290 m., the 
Rumanian shore is a desolate fen-country, varied only by a few hills, 
by cities, and by lagoons often 15 m. king, East of Bucharest, a 
chain of lagoons and partially dhrained marshes stretches .inland 
for 45 m. At Silistria the rivet bends K.N.E. for 110 m. with the 
Dobrudja on its right, and a barren plain, called the Baragan Steppe, 
on its loft. It here encloses two urge swampy islands, the upper 
being 57 m., the lower 43 m. long. Both have an average breadth 
of 10 m. Beyond Golatz, the river again turns eastward, brandling 
out, near Tulcea, into three great waterways, which wind through 
a low-lying alluvial delta to the sea. The northern estuary is named 
the Kilia Mouth; the central, tbe Sulina; the southern, the St 
George's. Between Verciorova and the Sulina Mouth, the Danube 
traverses $40 m. Its current is rapid, and supplies the motive 


> In 1904, in a lecture read before the Rumanian Geographical 
Society, M. A. Sturdza showed tliat Rumania should not be included 
in the Balkan Peninsula, where it is placed by many writers and 
eartogra{diers. 11112 view was accepted by the Society, and a copy 
of tlie-lrcture was forwarded to all similar associations in Euro^. 
See A. Stnrdsa, La Roumonie n’appartierU pat i la . piainms 
bManiqvt (Bucharest, 1904). 

* l.e. Cauldron. 
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power lor tlioueniKls of floating watermills, which lie moored in 
the shallows. It is fed by many tribntaricB, which rise in the 
Carpathians as monntain torrents', growing broad and sluggish as 
they flow south-eastward tlirough the central Rumanian plain. In 
Walachia, it is joined by the Jiu (or Schyl) opposite Rahova : by 
the Olt (ancient Aluta) at Turnu Magurele ; by the united streams 
of the Dimbovitsa {Ddmbmifa) and Argesh {.‘Irgrs) at Oltcnitza ; 
by the Jalomitsa {Tahmifa) opposite Uirsova. The Olt pierces 
the Carpathians, by way of the Rothenthurm Pass, and forms the 
boundary of Little (i.e. western) Walachia, or Oltland. The Sorotli 
<Strc<« or Seriiu) flows for about 340 m, from its Transylvanian 
source through Moldavia, and meets the Danube near Galatz, after 
receiving the Moldova, Bistritsa (Bistrija), Trotosh {TrotosH). 
Milcovd, Putna, R&mnicii and BitsCii on the west; and the Bdrlad 
iBMadd) on the east. Tlie Milcovii was the former boundary 
between Walachia and Moldavia. Tlie Pmfli rises on the northern 
liniit of Moldavia, forms the eastern frontier for 330 m„ and falls 
into the Danube 10 m. E. of Galatz. Its chief Rumanian tributaries 
are the Baaheu (Bafed) and Jitia. rivers of the north. The Uobrudja 
^.11.) or Dobrogoa covers about Jpoo sq. m. between the Black 
®ea and the lower reaches of the Danube, Its high crystalline 
rocks, covered with seillmentary formations, descend abruptly 
towa^s the delta, but more gradually towards the south, where 
the Bulgarian steppes encroach upon Rumanian soil, llie few 
small rivers which'drain the 'hills gt^rally flow seaward, but those 
of the delta and steppes belong to the Danubian system. The 
coast is a low-lying region of aandhUls.'tneres and marshes with 
oqe lagoon. 42 m. long, connected by a short stream with the St 
George Mouth. Its outlet on the sea is named the Portidje Mouth 
(Curs PorlifU) of the Danube. North of tlris, the lagoon is called 
Lake Radffl ; wh&e its southern half, shut off by three long hhtnds, 
is the Blue Lake (Sium Osiro, in Bulgariau). 

Apart from the Dobrndja. the whole of Rumania is included in 
the northern basin of the lower Danube. It consists of a single 
inclined plane stretching upwards, with a narth^weslerly direction, 
'from the left bank of the river to the enmmits of the Carpathians. 
It is divided into three zones—eteppe, forest and alpine. The first 
begins beyond themnd-flatiandreed-beds which Ibie thewuter’sedge, 
and is a vast monOtonouslowland, sloping so gently as to seem almost 
level. The surface Is a yellow clay, srttti patediee of brown or dark 
: 'grey. ontUdrs of the RusMtn “ bla« earth." Cereals, chiefly maize, 
' ''«‘>,mtn green crops and fields of gourds, idtemate sdth fallow land 
I’y coarse grasses, w^s and stunted shrubs. Among 


the scanty frees, willows and poplars are commonest. The second 
zone extends over the foothills and lower ridges of the Carpathians. 
This region, called by Rumans “ the district of vines,” is the most 
fertile portion of the' country. In it grow most fruits and flowers 
wliich thrive in a temperate climate. Oaks, elms, firs, ashes and 
beeches are tlic principal forest trees. The third zone covers the 
higher mountains on their southern and easlem sides, whose violently 
contorted strata leave many transverse valleys, though usually 
inclining laterally towards the south-east. The birch and larch 
woods of this zone give way to pine forests as the altitude increases ; 
and the pines to mosses, lichens and alpine plants, just below the 
jagged iron-grey peaks, many of Which attain altitudes of 6000 to 
8000 ft. 

Geohgy .—The axis of the Transylvanian Alps consists of sericitc 
schists and other similar rocks; and these arc followed on the 
south by Jurassic, Cretaceous and Early Tertiary beds. The 
Jurassic and Cretaceous beds are ordinary marine sediments, bnt 
from the Cenomanian to the Ohgocene the deposits are of the 
peculiar facies- known in the Alps and Carpathians as Flysch. 
Farther north, the Flysch forma practically the whole of the 
Runuhiaii flank of the Carpathians. Along the foot of the Car¬ 
pathians lies a broad trough of Miocene salt-bearing beds, and in 
this trough the strata are sometimes horizontal and somethttcs 
strongly folded. Outside the band of Miocene bods the Sarmatian, 
Pontian aiul Levantine series, often wncealod by Quaternary 
deposits, cover the greater part of the Danube plam. fven the 
Pontian beds are sometimes folded. In the Dobrndja crystalline 
rocks, presumably of ancient date, rise tirrongh tbe Tertiary and 
recent deposits and form the hiUg which lie between tbe Iteube 
and the Black Sea.' 

■ Climate .—^The Rumanian climate alternates between extreme 
cold In winter, when the thermometer mgy fall to - so' Fahrenheit, 
and extreme heat In summer, when it may rise to 100° in the diade. 
Autumn is the mildest season ; spring lasts only for a few weeks. 
Spring at Bucharest has a mean temperature of 53°; summer, 

* See L. Teisscyre and L,Mrazec. "Aperju geologique surles forma¬ 
tions saliferoB et lea gisements de sef en Roumanle." Monileur des 
inUrtts pUmHiiree roumaimt (tqoM. pp. 3-51-; S. Stefancsen, 
Efwit nr .Us ifrrasns'fsrtt'aiffg.ris Rtmmetmt <i8^); J. Sogeroa. 
“ Observations relatiyes A U.strtWtilre tie lahantS'vailte 4 e la lalo- 
mita (Ronptattie) et' des Cwj^tbelf roumalnes,” Butt. Sac. GM. 
Pmmet, ser. 4, vol. iv. (1904), pp. 54-77. 
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74-5*; autunm, 05'; winter, 27'5“. For about 155 days in each 
year, Rumania suliers trom the bitter north-east wind (crivets) 
wliich swoops over south Russia ; while a scorching west or soutii- 
west wind (ausM) blows for about i2f> days. Littio snow falls in 
the plains, but among the mountaias it may lie for five months. 
The frosts are severe, the Danube being often icebound for three 
months. The rainfall, which is heaviest in summer, averages 
about 15-20 in. 

Fauna —in its fauna. Walachia ha-s far more affinity to the lands 
lying south, of tlm Danube than to Transylvania, although several 
species of ClaudiUa, once regarded us exclusively Tran-syivanian, 
are found south of the Carjiathians. Moldavia and the ilaragon 
Steppe resemble the Russian prairies in their variety of molluscs 
«nd the lower kinds of mammals. Over 40 species of freshwater 
mussels (Unionidae) have been observed in tlie Rumanian rivers. 
The lakes of the Drffirudja Ukewtse abound in molluscs; parent 
forms, in many cases, of species which reappear, greatly modified, 
in the Black Sea. insect life is somewhat less remarkable ; but 
besides a distinctive genus of Ortboptera {Jaquilia Uospoiiar), 
there arc several kinds of weevils (Curoulionidae) said to be peculiar 
to Rumania. Birds are very numerous, including no fewer tlian 
4 varieties of crows, 5 of warblers, 7 of woodjieckors, S of buntings, 

4 of falcons, and 5 of eagles; while among the hosts ol waterfowl 
which people the marshes of the Danube aie 9 varieties ol ducks, 
and 4 of rails. Koi-decr, foxes and wolves find shelter in the 
forests, where bears are not uncommon; and chamois frequent 
the loftiest and most inaccessible peaks. 

Minerals.—Tim mineral wealth of Rumania lies chiefly in the 
mountains. Petroleum, salt, hguite and brown coal are largely 
worked. Deposits of rock-salt, a valuable government monopoly, 
stretch from the dcjsirtmimt of Suceava in northern Moldavia to 
that of Ctorjiu in Walachia, and are mined in the depaitments ol 
Bacau. Prahova and RAmnicfi Shrat. The presence of pctrolimra, 
indicated by many ancient workings in the shape of sliatlow liand- 
dug welts, can be traced continuously at the toot of the Transyl¬ 
vanian Alps, from Ttimu Severin into Bukovina. Rumons claim 
for their product a higher percentage of pure oil than is found in 
the American. Galician and Caucasian wells ; and, although Ameri¬ 
can competition nearly destroyed tliis uidustry between 1873 and 
1895, improved metliods and legislation favouring the introduetion 
of foreign capital enabled it to recover. At the beginning of the 
20th century the Rumanian petroleum deposits were among the 
mo.st important in the world. The industry is carried on by 
private producers as well as by the state, the American Standard 
Oil Company being largely interested, The total output, coming 
chiefly from the departments of Bacau, Huscu, Dimbovitxa and 
Prahova, was 250,000 metric tons in 1900, 615,000 in 1905, and 
1,300,000 in 1909. Associated with petroleum is osokerite, con¬ 
verted by the peasantry into candles. Lignite is used as fuel on 
the railways. The chief anthracite beds, those in the Gorjiu 
department, arc leased until *975 to an English capitalist, 
who has the right to construct railways. Extensive coalfields 
exist in the Dobmdja, and the Dimbovitsa, Mehedintzi, Muscel, 
Prahova and Vilcea departments. Iron, copper, lead, mcrcuiy, 
cinnaW, cobalt, nickel, sulphur, arsenic and china clay also occur. 
Among the mountains, gold was perhaps worked under Trajan, 
who first appointed a Procurator MetaUorum, or overseer of mines, 
for Dacia; certainly in the 14th century, when immigrant Saxon 
miners established a considerable trade with Ragusa, in Dalmatia. 
Under the Itirks, gold-washing was carried on by gipy slaves, 
but it has long been abandoned as unprofitable. Until *890 
building materials were chiefly imported; but, after that year, 
many quarries were opened to develop the native resources of 
limestone, sandstone, serpentine, red, yellow and green .granite, 
and marbles of all colours, including the white marMc from Dorna 
in Suceava. said by Kumans to rival that of Carrara in It(Uy. Clear 
amber is found beside the Buzeu and its affluents, with brown and 
grey clouded amber, and a blue fluorescent variety, of considerable 
value. 

Rumania has long been noted for its mineral springs.' Ruins 
4>f a Roman bath exist near Cnr^ de Argesh. In the VAloen de¬ 
partment, betides many other iodine, sulphur and nuid baths, 
there are the stats-supported ..qxu of Calimanesci!, CaeiuJata 
and Govora, situated among some of tb«< finest Caipathian. soonory. 
Most famous of all is Sintimi (git.), the summer reeidence of the 
.Court; wlule important sprioga estist at Lake Samt, near Braila; 
at Slanic, in the Prahova department, when flooded imd. abandoned 
salt-mines are fitted up as baths ; at the Tekir Cbkfl mete, near 
Constantsa; and at ^ItzatcAti {Bal^efM), in the Neamteu 
dqiartment, a. favourite resort of invalids from many 
parts of eastern Europe. 

4 gruuttM«.—That, iu 1900, Rumania ranked tfaird.t aftor the 
United States and Russia, among die grain-growing countries «f the. 
world,.is due pactly to.tike fertile soil; whoee nhnm i c a l eoastitumts: 
are ,tiia mme as. in ittn " Uack eactiiregion of Russia, though even 


. j ‘ The relative impdrtauce of Ramania was afterwards .iesssnad 
to hha develapmedh at wheabcuttaie in Canada.. Ai^sutiaa. aadi 
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richer in nitrates; partly also to the inwioved .methods and 
pUances introduced iu the last quarter of the 19U1 century. The 
frail wooden ploughs with a lance-headed share that only scratched 
tiic surface soil, were then superseded by iron ploughs; steam 
threshers replaced the oxen which 'trod put the com, and modem 
implements were widely adopted., Vast harvests of wheat and 
maire ripen on the plains and lower bills. Apart from cereals, 
the principal crops are beans, potatoes, beetroot and tobacco. Among 
the wine-producing countries of Europe, Rumania stood fifth in 
1900, despite the ravages of phylloxera, old-fashioned culture, lack 
of storage and other drawbacks. The red wines of Moldavia, 
especially llie brand known as Piscul Cerbulul, resemble Bordeaux. 
The test wliite wines came from Cotnar in the Jassy department, 
but here phylloxera ruined the vineyards. Golden Cotnar was akin 
to Tokay. To combat the phylloxera, the government ordered the 
destruction of all infected vines, distributed immune Americui stocks 
and established schools of viticulture. On the upland fruit farms, 
although apples, pears, medlars, cherries, plums, peaches, apricots 
and melons thrive, the chief attention is given to damsons, from which 
is extracted a mild spirit- (fsaica), highly esteemed throughout 
Rumania. This industry began to decline after i860, but revived 
with the establishment of government schools of fruit;culture in 
many villages. Further instruction was given at various horti¬ 
cultural institutes in the towns, notably the Botanic Gardens and 
Institute of Bucharest, where the experiments in planting figs, 
almonds, liojis an<l cotton yielded favourable results, Tobacco 
is largely cultivated, under state supervision. _ 

Tliere are throe breeds oi Rumanian oxen, besides the peculiar 
black buffaloes, with lioms lying almost flat along their necks. 
Cheap transit enables tlie Rumanian farmers to compete success¬ 
fully in the meat-markets of Austria, Germany and Holland. The 
Boutlieni liolirudja and the Baragan Steppe, with the mountain 
pastures of Argesh, Buzeu, Dimbovitza, Muscel and Prahova, are 
occupied by large sbeep-ruiis; lano farms were created in the 
Baragan by the Land Act of 1889. In winter the flocks are driven 
from the liiglilands to Uie plains.. Cheesee of ewe's milk, packed 
in sheepskins or bark, are in great demand. Swine and pork are 
largely exported to Russia and Austria-Hungary. Besides the 
Moldavian and Servian breeds, thousands of so-called " swamp 
hogs " run wild among the marshes and on the islands of the Danube, 
Silkworm-reamig, once an important household industry, had been 
almost abandoned, when, in 1891, the government estabtislied 
mulberry nurseries, and distributed silkworms free of charge. 
Silkworm-rearing is taught in the monasteries and agricultural 
schools, especially in the College of Agriculture and Sylviculture, 
at Kerestriu, near Bucharest. Similar measures were adopted to 
check the decline of bee-keeping, and a model apiary was founded in 
1890, under government control. 

Forests. —The forests of Rumania wore long either neglected or 
exploited in the most reckless fasliion. Large tracts of woodland 
were ebared near the railways, and the communal rights of grazing 
and gathering firewood destroyed the aftergrowths. Nevertheless, 
in 1910 there were 2,760,000 acres under forests, chiefly in the 
mountoiiis ^ north-wKstcrii Moldavia. More than 1,000,000 acres 
are state property. Under King Charles, an ardent forester, the 
wholeeale destruction of timber was arrested, and new plantations 
met with success. Lumber is floated down the rivers of the Car¬ 
pathian watershed to the. Danube,, and eo exported to Turkey and 
Bulgaria; casks, siiaped planks and pettobum drums go chiefly 
to Austria and Russia. Wood-carving. is taught in many schools, 
and a special school of forestry exists at Branesci in the Ilfov depart¬ 
ment. Estates in pilvate hands are liable to state control, under 
the Forests Act of 1886. , 

Land Tenure. —The Rumanian system of land tenure dates from 
1864, when most of the- land was held in large estafesj owned 
privately, or by the state or by monasteries. There was also a small 
class of peasant proprietors, eaUed mockenM in Walacbta, risichi 
in Moldavia, living and working in-family communities ; but the 
great mass of the peasantry' euttivated the lands of the large pro- 
prbtors, giving a certain number of days’ work to their manorial 
lord, in addition to a tithe oi the raw produce. Tltey xsoeived in 
return a plot of ground {stopor^onate to the numbw of animats 
they owned, and had also rignta of ;giaziiig and of ooUectuig fuel in 
tho forests. In 1864. under the gbverniiiaot of P»oee Cuza. a new 
law was promulgated, oonferring 00 each pgasant, family freehedd 
property in lots varying from 71 -;^ i’>S aorfss. according to tlie 
number of oxen tiiat they owned. The man with no cattb received 
the minimum ; the owner-of a oemn got 10 acnes, and the possessor 
of- 4 received taj to i-jiaoru. The price of the land, which was 
calculated on the basis of tbs w^naof theiorced labour to,which thp 
landlord tad been untitled, was abopt i6s. per aore, paid la the 
liandlord fay the state as compensation, and sjabseqnentiv recovned 
trom thu peasants in fifteen- enanat instalments,, In, ,tM first 
tttbotian, which took place almost immediately after ,thn I 

.noised, aloiooo iaimlise la .Waited nnd aiMt-tn 7 ,bPh uim 

faecaoM insAotdeinav bolding • nearly. 4 mWba acres. r^tl, , 
of thfidakiMted area ^ cotintry. ..Th^ peaiai^f um 
fdl dndMKlfiMUMWblStto thirty years., The law of ematiplpfitiqq.^ 
althongb passed with the best, of moUvui. did not jto -aiqr cteMli 
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rxtfnl benefit the peasantry. The limited size of their farms, and 
the iircessity for buying wood and paying for pasturage, both of 
which were formerly free, prevented them from obtaining complete 
independence of the large proprietors, on whose estates they still 
had to work for payment in money or kind, while their improvidence 
soon got them into the hamis of Jewish money-lenders, who, fortu¬ 
nately for the peasants, were by law unable to become proprietors of 
the soil. In 1866 and 1872 laws were passed for still further improv¬ 
ing the position of these small proprietors ; and in tH/g a measure 
was carried for allotting lands to 48,000 recently married couples, 
and for restoring to many peasant families lamis which had been 
alienated. 

Hy the I.and Act of 1889. the state domains, amounting to nearly 
one-third of the total area of Rumania (originally the property of the 
church and the convents, confiscated by Prince Cuza in 1866), were 
distributed among the peasantry. The land was divided into lots 
of izj, 25 and 37J acres. Peasants having no land might purchase 
the smaller lots on very easy terms. Tlnwe who already held less 
than 12j acres might purchase up to that amount. When a change 
of residence became necessary to enable the peasant to take up the 
new allotment, the state advanced £6 to each family to defray 
expenses. The price to be paid for the land differed in different 
districts, and was to be paid to the state in small annual instalments. 
If any land remained after satisfying the wants of the peasants, it 
was to be sold by public auction in lots of 50 to 62 J acres. All lots 
in both cases were declared inalienable for tiiirty years. The sale of 
the larger lots gave rise to so many abuses that in 189O a law was 
pas,se<l abolishing their further sale. As a result of these measures 
the majority of Romans are peasant proprietors ; but the smallness 
of the holdings renders scientific farming difficult except by co¬ 
operation. and many proprietors can only live by working for the 
owners of large estates. Thus, though the average value of agri¬ 
cultural land increased by bo % between 1870 and 1900. the position 
of the peasantry is far from satisfactory, and the resultant discon¬ 
tent was the chief cause of the agrarian rising in 1907. 

Fisheries. — Among European freshwater fishing-grounds, the 
Danube is only surpassed by the Volga ; the most valuable fish being 
sturgeon and sterlet, mostly netted in the St George mouth ; carp, 
sometimes weighing 50 Ih ; pike, perch, tench and cels. By an act of 
1895, a close period was instituted, the lakes and rivers restocked, 
and the state nsheries, which are either (armed by private companies 
or directly administered, were set in order. The coarse-grained grey 
Rumanian caviare is forwarded to Berlin, and there blemled with 
Russian caviare. Flounders and mullet are caught in the Black 
Sea, and there arc oyster-beds in the delta and on the Dobrudja 
littoral. The principal markets for Rumanian fish are Turkey, 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. Fish of inferior quality is imjiorted, 
chiefly from Russia. 

Manufactures and Commerce .—The native mines, fields and 
forests provide raw material for most of the few factories which 
exist. These include petroleum refineries, iron foundries, distilleries, 
flour mills, sugar refineries, sawmills, paper mills, chemical works, 
glass works, soap and candle works, &c. A law passed in 1887 

f irovided that any one undertaking to found an industrial estab- 
ishment with a capital of at least £2000, or employing at least 
2j workmen (of whom two-thirds should be Rumanian.s), should be 
granted 12 acres of state land, exemption for a term of years from 
all direct taxes, freedom from customs dues for machinery and raw 
material imported, exemption from road taxes, reduction in cost 
of carriage of materials on the state railways, and preferential rights 
to the supply of manufactured articles to the state. 

The following table shows the value of Rumanian imports and 
exjiorta (or five years :— 


Year. 

1904 

1905 

190b 

1907 

1908 


Imports. 

■ ]£i*.455.ooo 
. 13,510,000 

. 16,885,000 

, 17,220,000 
• 16,363,000 


Exports. 

;^io,475,ooo 

18,284,000 

19,654,000 

22,157,000 

15,158,000 


The principal Imports are metals and machinery (^5,510,000 in 
igoin, textiles, siUi, wool, hair and hides. Grain (£rir,'Z97,ooo in 
1908). petroleum C(i.543,oool and timber (;£i.o59.o9o^.:are by far 
the most important cxpmts, the retnalnder consist^ 6f live-stock 
and animal products, fruit, veget^hto and mtUtii waters. In 
1908 the chief consumers of Rnmaaiatt goods were (in order) Belginm, 
Great Britain and Italy; the cBKf exporters to Rumania were 
Germanv, Austria-Hungary. tBMK Britain and France. The wide 
fluctuations in Rumanian c^HimWee are largely due to the depen¬ 
dence of the country on the gnfln harvest., > 

Fiiumce .—The state revenue is derfiWd from customs; from 
public works and public land; from indirect taxes in the sbi^>e of 
stemp, inheririmee, beer, spirit, petroleum and othor duties; from 
direct taxes on land and bnlldinn, with roiul-tolls, licences for the 
wle of alcohol ami traders' regittration fees; from the tobacco, 
salt, matcb(‘playing-card and cigarette,paper monopolies ■ and from 
the postil: wlepaphic apd td^hosic services. The chief items, 
ef expeUttlnrer ate IntesreM on the natiaeal debt, and the cost of) 
dMenoe, pul^ ufoHn and education. 


The following table shows the estimatod revenue and expenditure 
for five years ;— 


Yeai. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

X90O-7 

■ 

;£9.509.ooo 

1907-8 

. . 10,099,000 

9,979,000 

1908-9 

. . 16,440,000 

16,390,000 

1909-10 

, . 17,427,000 

17,146,000 

IQIO-II 

. . 18,443,000 

18,443,000 


The great increase after 1907-8 is due to the inclusion of railway 
receipts and expenditure, with some other items not previousiy 
enumerated. 

In May 1905 the outstanding public del)!, wliich amounted to 
about ^54,000,000, mainly placed in Germany and bearing interest 
at on average rate of 5 %. was converted into a uniform 4 % stock. 
Besides this reduction of interest, the state secured an extension 
of fourteen years in each of the various periods allotted for repayment 
of the component loans. But a considerable increase in the total 
debt was involved, because a bonus of loi % in new 4 % stock, 
issued at par, was offered to induce bondholders to convert, while, 
to cover the bonus, an additional 4 % loan was raUed at 90, 70. 
amounting to ^4,000,000, redeemable in 1945. At tlic beginning 
of the fiscal year 1909-10 (March 31st, O.S.) the total outstanaing 
debt was ;^58,367 ,ooo, and the debt charges for the year were 
estimated at /3,518,080. 

Banks and Currency. —Apart from the General Bank of Rumania 
(capital £200,000), which iaowned by a syndicate mainly of Germans, 
the largest credit establishments belong to the state. They include 
the National Bank (capital and reserves in 1910, £1,560.000), founded 
in 1880 ; the Agricultural Loan Bunk, founded in 1894 ; the Rural 
and Urban Land Credit Institutes, which lend money on agricultural 
and building land respectively; the Cassa Ruraia, which buys 
estates for resale in small lots ■ savings banks in ali the principal 
towns ; and the Deposit and Trust Fund, which takes charge ot 
estates left vacant through intestacy, surplus departmental and 
communal fund.s, securities given by contractors for public works, 
&c. 

After the Crimean War, a bimetallic currency was adopted, with 
the lei (franc) of 100 bani (centimes) as the unit of value. But 
after 1878 the Russian silver rouble was rated so highly as to drive the 
native coins out of circulation; and in 1889 Rumania joined the Latin 
Monetary Union and adopted a gold standard. Besides the silver 
pieces worth J, i, 2 and 5 lei, gold coins of 5, 10 and 20 lei are used. 
Silver is legal tender only up to 50 lei. All taxes and customs due.s 
must be paid in gold, and, owing to the small quantities issued from 
the Rumanian mint, foreign gold is current, especially French 
2o-franc pieces (equal at par to 20 lei). Turkish gold lire (22-70), 
Old Russian Imperials (20-bo) and English sovereigns (25,22). 
Besides bronze coins of less value than J lei, nickel pieces worth 5, 
10 and 20 bani were authorized by a law of 1900. The F'rcncii 
decimal system is in use for weights and measures, together with 
Turkish standards. On the railways and in post offices the Gregorian 
calendar is employed ; elsewhere the Julian remains in use. 

Chief Toums. —The chief towns, with their estimated population 
in 1910, arc Bucharest, the capital (300,000); Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia (80,000); Galatz (66,000), Braila (bo.ooo), Ploesci (50,000). 
Craiova (46,000), Botoshani (34,000). Bfirlad (25,000), Foeshani 
^5,000), Tulcea (20,000), ConMantza (16,000), Ginrgevo (15,000). 
Other towns which, like the foregoing, are described in separate 
articles are Alexandria, Babadag. Bacan, Buzeu, Calafat, Calaroshi, 
C&mpulung, Caracal. Curtea de Argesh, Dorohoi, Dragashani. 
Falticeni. Huslii, Mangalia, Neamtzu, Oltenitza. Piatra, Pitesci, 
Rfimnicu S&rat, KAmnicu VAlcea, Roman, Sinaia, Sulina, Tirgn 
Jiu, Ttrgu Ocna, Tlcgovishtea, Tecuci, Turuu Magurele, Turnu 
Severin and Vaslui. 

Communications. —Until the 19th century, traffic was carried on 
in Rumania chiefly by means of ox-wagons, over the roughest of 
roads, After 1830, however, many highways were ojicm-d, these 
being usually excellent among the mountains but deteriorating as 
they descend into the lowlands, where stone is dear. Highways 
are maintained by the state, depwtment or commune, according 
to their size and importance. In 1869, the first Rumanian railwav 
was opened, between Bucharest and Giurgevo, its port. Otiter lines 
followed ntpidly; some built by private enterprise, others by the 
state, which by >888 had bought the entire sj^em. This centres 
in one main line, carried sou&wards from Suezawa in Bukovina 
through the whole length of Moldavia, and turning westwards 
through Walariiia to meet the Hungarian frontier at Verciorova. 
Branch lines extend, on one side, up the lateral valleys of the 
Carpathians, and, on the other, to Jassy and the principal Danubian 
ports. A direct line connects Jassy with Galatz ; another traverses 
tha, Dobrudja from Constantsa to Cemavoda, where it crosses the 
INittube and proceeds north-west to join the main line. The double 
bridge of Cemavoda, with the viaducts leading to it, stretches for 
12^ m. across the river and surrounding marshes. Besides tlie 
junctions st Suezawa and Verciorova, the Rumania system meets 
thw Hungarian through the Gyimes, Rothenthurm and Vuikan 
'Bassee; the RuMian W hnet from Jassy and GiUatz to Kishinev 
in Bessarabia; the Bulgarian and Servian by means of numerous 
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{ernes. Rumania has no canals, and the canalization ol its rivers 
is impeded by drought and floods. The Pruth and Sereth are 
navigable for a short distance by small sailing craft; the conservancy 
of the Danube {q.v.) is controlled by a European commission, which 
sits at Galatz. Uesides river services, the state maintains lines of 
sea-going sliips from Constantsa to Constantinople and the Aegean 
Islands, and from Braila to Rotterdam. In 1908 the iwrts of 
Rumania were entered by 32.888 vessels of 9.269,000 tons, of which 
30,504 of 6,529.000 tons belonged to the river (i^nubian) trade. 
The merchant navy of Kumama comprised about 495 vessels of 
145,000 tons, including 88 steamers. 

Population .—The population of Rumania numbered 5,912,520 
in 1899, and about 6,850,000 in njto. Fully b.ooo.tioo 
of these were Riimans or ^achs {q.v.). The population of 
foreign descent comprises many Jews, Armenians, gipsies, 
Greeks, Germans. Turks, Tatars and Mngj’ars, Servians and 
Bulgarians. The Jews increase more rapidly than any of the.se 
peoples c.scept the Armenians. They usually congregate in the 
larger towns, though in northern Moldavia there are a few 
purely Jewish villages, recalling tho,sc ol Polimd. 

The bitter feeling against them in Rumania is not so much due 
to religious fanaticism as to the fear that if given political and 
other rights they will gradually possess themselves of the whole 
soil. In many towns in northern Moldavia the Jews are in a 
majority, and their total numbers in Rumania are about 300,000, 
i.c. about one-twentieth of the entire population, a larger ratio 
than e.xists in any other country in the world. In many places 
they have the monopoly of the wine and spirit shops, and retail 
trade generally ; and as they are always willing to advance 
money on usury, and are more intelligent and better edueated 
than the ordinary peasant, there is little doubt that in a country 
where the large landowners are proverbially extravagant, apd 
the peasant proprietors needy, the soil would soon fall into the 
hands of the Jews were it not for the stringent laws which pre¬ 
vent them from owning land outside the towns. When in 
addition it is considered that the Moldavian Jews, who are 
mostly of Polish and Russian origin, speak a foreign language, 
wear a distinguishing dress and keep themselves aloof from 
their neighbours, the antipathy in which they arc held by the 
Rumanians generally may be understood. 

The gipsies, who are mostly converts to the Orthodox Church, 
still, as a rule, cling to their vagabond existence, though their 
skill at all handicrafts finds them ready employment in the towns. 
During their centuries of slavery, they were organized into 
castes, as musicians, metal workers, masons, &c.; but after 
about 1850 the bonds of caste were gradually relaxed and 
gipsies began to intermarry with Romans. The Greeks form a 
floating population of merchants and small traders, anxious to 
amass a fortune and return home. German and Austrian 
business men visit the country in large numbers, and colonies 
of German farmers flourish among the mountains of Little 
Walachia. In central Moldavia tlierc is a large population of 
Magyar descent, and the Servian and Bulgarian elements arc 
strong near the Danube. The interior of the Dobrudja is occu¬ 
pied largely by Turks and Bulgarians, with Tatars, Russians and 
Armenians, but here the Human steadily gains ground at the 
expense of the alien. At Megidia, a flourishing town of about 
10,000 inhabitants, which sprang up after i860 between Cema- 
voda and Constantza, the Tatars predominate. Russians of 
the Lipovan sect live m exile in Bucharest and other cities, 
earning a livelihood as cab-drivers, and wearing die long coats 
and round caps of their countrymen. 

National Characteristies.—Two dissimilar types are noticeable 
among the Rumans. One is fair-haired, flond and blue-eyed; 
the other, more frequent among the Carpathians, is ^rk, 
resembling the southern Italians. Both alike are hardy, 
thopgh rarely talj; both, when of the peasant class, frug^ 
and inured to toil amid the rigours of their native climate. 
Proud of their race and country, they acquired, with their 
independence, an ardent sense of nationality; and they look 
forwd to the day ediidi will reunite them to their kinsmen, 
in Transjrlvank and Bessarabia. They have been tauAt, 
originally in the interests of IVansylvanian Roman CathoikwR,, 
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to regard themselves as true descendants of the Romans. The 
peasants retain their distinctive dress, long discarded, except 
on festivals and at court, by the wealthier classes. Men wear 
a long linen tunic, leather belt, white woollen trousers and 
leather gaiters, above Turkish slippers or sandals. The low- 
landers’ head-dre!s is generally a high cylindrical cap of rough 
cloth or felt, while the mountaineers prefer a small round 
straw hat. Sundays and holidays bring out a sleeveless jacket, 
embroidered in red and go'd; and both sexes wear sheqjskins 
in cold weather. The linen dresses of women arc fastened by 
a long saih or girdle, wound many times round the waist; 
the holiday attire being a white gown covered with embroideries, 
one or more brightly coloured aprons and necklaces of beads 
or coin.s. The standard of comfort is lowest along the Danube 
and in parts of the Dobrudja. As the land becomes higher, 
the dwellings improve ; but, despite the presence of a doctor 
in each commune, disease is everywhere rife. Many villages 
arc wholly built of timlwr and thatch, especially amongst the 
Carpathians, the floors being frequently raised on piles, several 
feet above the ground. The inner walls are often hung with 
hand-woven tapestries, which harmonize well with the smoke- 
blackened rafters, the primitive loom and the huge Dutch- 
stove characteristic of a prosperous Rumanian farm. Many 
pagan beliefs linger on in the country, where vampires, witches 
and the evil eye are dreaded by all. The peasants reassure 
themselves by the use of charms and spells, and by a strict 
observance of the forms which their crewl prescribes, A cross 
guards every well or spring; every home has its ikons or sacred 
pictures. Church festivals and fasts are kept with equal care. 
For months together a Human will subsist on vegetables and 
maiiialii’a, the maize porridge that forms his staple diet. Beef 
and mutton are rarely touched, and in some districts pork is 
only eaten on St Hilary’s day (the 20th of December^ O.S.). 
Veal is the one kind of meat generally consumed. Wme and 
plum-spirit, or the more powerful brandy distilled from grain, 
are drunk in great quantities by the townsfolk, more sparingly 
by countrymen; Rumans generally being more sober than 
the western Europeans. The ceremonies which accompany a 
wedding preserve the tradition of marriage by capture; a 
peasant bride must enter her new home carrying bread and 
salt, and in parts of Walachia a flower is painted on the outer 
wall of cottages in which there is a girl old enough to marry. 
Young men swear eternal brotherhood; girls, eternal sister¬ 
hood ; and the Churdi ratifies their choice in a service at 
which the feet of the pair are chained together. This relation¬ 
ship is morally and legally regarded os not less binding than 
kinship by birth. The dead are borne to the grave with un¬ 
covered faces, and a Rumanian funeral is a scene of much 
barbaric display. All classes delight in music and dancing. 
Women hold spinning-parties at which the leader begins a 
ballad, and each in turn eontributes a verse. A number of 
satirical folk-tales (largely of Turkish origin) are current at 
the expense of Jew, gipsy or parish priest, 'fhe Rumanian 
folk-songs, sung and often improvised by the villagers, or by a 
wandering guitar-player {cobzar), arc of exceptional interest 
and beauty (see Literature, below). The national dances 
and music closely resemble those of the Southern Slavs (see 
Montenbcro and Bulgaria). 

Constitution.—In 1866, Prince Charles of Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen was chosen prince of Rumania by a constituent 
assembly elected under universal suffrage. This body at the 
same time drew up a constitution, which remains in force, 
though modified in 1879 and 1884. In 1881, Prince Charles 
was proclaimed king. As he proved childless, the succession 
was accepted by his brother. Prince Leopold, on behalf of ha 
son William; and in t888 William renounced hii daim in 
bvour of Fe^inand his younger teother. Thus the monarchy 
became hereditary in the family of H(di«izo 11 cm-®ginaringen. 
Ko woman may ascend the throne; and, in de&uH of n male 
heir, the rqw^tatives of the peof^ can choose « king among 
the n>^ fraihes of wertera Europe. 

Paniunent consists of a senate, dected for eight years, 
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a dmmber dqwties, elected for four years. Senators must 
be forty years old apd possess an income of 9400 lei (£376). They 
are chosen by two colleges of electors; one composed of citizens 
trith an income of £80; the other, of citizens with incomes 
varying from £32 to £80. The heir-apparent, the two arch¬ 
bishops, the six bishops and the rectors of both universities, 
ait ex officio in the senate. For the chamber of deputies, all 
citizen taxpayers of full age may vote, being organized for 
the purpose into three colleges. All persons with an income 
of £50 vote in the first; all residents in an urban commune who 
pay taxes amounting to sixteen shillings yearly, with those who 
have been through the primary course of education, and all 
members of the liberal professions, retired officers and state 
pensioners, vote in the second. The third college is formed of 
the remaining taxpayers. Those who can read and write vote 
directly, the rest indirectly. Every fifty indirect electors 
chooae a delegate, who votes along with the direct electors. 
The naturalization of Jews and Moslems is hedged about by 
liiany technical difficulties, and requires a separate vote of 
the legislature in every individual case. Deputies must be not 
less than'twenty-five years of age. Both senators and deputies 
receive ao lei for eo^ day of actual attendance, and travel 
free on the railways. The king may temporarily veto any 
measure passed by parliament. Executive power is vested 
in a council imdcr the presidency of a prime minister, and 
representing the ministries of foreign affairs; justice; the 
interior; religion and education ; war ; finance ; agriculture, 
trade, industry and public domains ; and public works. Entire 
liberty of speech, assembly and the press is guaranteed by the 
constitution, by which also the titles and privileges of the 
boiars or nobles were abolished. 

For purposes of local government, Rumania is divided into 
departments, each controlled by a prefect, and subdivided 
into sub-prefeotures and communes. The sub-prefectures {flapl) 
corraspond with the French arrondissements. Prefects and sub- 
prefects are appointed by the state, but the chief civic officials are 
elected. Very heavy octroi duties provide the means of municipal 
administration. 

' Low and JusUce.-r-Vntil the 17th century justice was administered 
according to custom and precedent, or, in ecclesiastical cases, by the 
rules of an ill-defined canon law. The first change was introduced 
by Matthias Bassaraba, prince of Walachia (1633-54), '‘O'l by 
Basil the Wolf, prince of Moldavia (1634-53). Basil drew up a 
criminal oode;'On the principle trf ‘‘an eye for an eye." Thus, a man 
guilty of erson was burned alive. No idea of equality before the 
law as yet existed i -nobles might only be beheaded or banished. 
Bassarana, besides reforming the canon law, issued a similar criminal 
code, with a number of civil enactments, based on Roman law, and 
regulatittg testaments, guardianship, &c. The next great advance 
be^n with the Russian protectorate over Rumania (1828-56), when 
magistrates were made irremovable, and new tribunals created, 
including a petty court in each rural commune. But nothing was 
yM done to modify the relative positions of noble and serf. The 
growth of the present s^em dates from the union of Moldavia 
and Walachia in 1859. The main provisions of Rumanian law ore 
drawn from the codesof .western powers, especially the Code NapoUon. 
Besides the communal courts, there are quarter-sessional or circuit 
courts, where simple cases are decided. An appeal from these lies 
tothadapartmentalcourts, which sit in every ca^talof a department, 
and in which aesotons are held, at stated times, for the trial by jury 
of serious offences. Any qppeal from the departmental courts is 
brought before the appeal courts of Bucharest, Craiova, Galatz or 
Jasay; and thence, if necessary, to the supreme tribunal, or court 
of cassation {Curtea de Casajte), which sits in Bncharest. 

Da/aosa.— <At the accession of Prince Charles, the Rumanian army 
coniisred of raw levies, led by adventurers from any country, 
provided sritb no uniform, and, is many cases, #mea only with 
pikes or sabres. Under Prince Charles universal and compulsory 
service was .introduced. The present system, in which his reforms 
cnlmlnated^ rests upon a law ofjidq i. modifiedin igoo and 1908. 

By thU.Iaw the fonem are divided into three sections. The first 
Is composed of men between the ages of 21 and 30, enrolled in the 
fiidd amy and its reserves. Every citii^ capable of bearing arms 
must serve from his 30th tohis 36th year in the second sectitm, or 
tenUocM militia, which, mnstern in spring for diaeting-praetice and 
in tha^fptnmn.ior field snanmavxca. In the militia are included' 
soldiers who have snved their tlgge in (he ranks, and recruits' 
chosra by lot from' the 'yeuly contingent of conscripts but not 
igMMdtnWy'snmnwwtd •» dwty fn theceld army. Futelly. every 
mitisen bAween the agee of 3diMatW to the thiid eeetioa,’ 
mallad Ih* Giaaia ILaadtiiatmi. sdi'ic^ nan Anlir:hA AaUiwl.-H*kM¥ Ow 


home service in war. In time of peace the field army consists of 
four complete army corps, with headquarters at Craiova. Bucharest, 
Jassy and Galatz ; besides an independent brigade in the Dobrudja, 
and a separate cavalry division with headquarters at Bucharest. 
Its peace strength in 1909-10 was 4415 officers, 89,227 non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men, ami 18,920 horses. ‘The infantry 
was armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle (model 1893), the 
cavalry with the Mannhcher carbine, the horse and field artillery 
with Krupp quick-firing guns. On a war footing the field army 
would contain 225,000 combatants. It was estimated that the 
militia should ultimately furnish an additional force of 100,000 men, 
but up to 1910 this branch of the service was not completely 
organized. The arrangements for mobilization are otherwise very 
complete, and the field army is maintained in a high state of 
efficiency. The war budget for 1909-10 was /2,271,300. 

The fortifications designed in 1882 by the Belgian engineer, 
General Brialmonl, and completed at a cost of more than /4,000,000, 
form the keystone of the national defences. They consist of the 
Seroth Line, an entrenchment extending over a front of 45 m. 
from Galatz to Foeshani. and intended to cover an army of defence 
against invaders from the north-east, and of the outworks which 
make Bucharest the largest fortified camp in the world, except 
Paris. All these fortifications, including the additional works at 
Galatz and Foeshani, arc strongly armed with Krupp and Gruson 
guns. 

The Rumanian navy is divided into two squadrons ; one for tlie 
Danube, with lieadijuarters at Galatz ; one for the Black Sea, 
with headquarters at Ckinstantza. In T909-10 the fleet comprised 
one cruiser, seven gunlioats, eight torpedo-boats, six coastguard 
vessels, a training-ship, a despatch-lxmt, a sl^ for the mining 
service and numerous vessels (or navaljxilicc. The state possesses 
a floating dock and a marine arsenal at Galatz. 

Religion. —The State Church of Rumania, which is governed by a 
Holy Synod, professes the Orthodox Oriental creed. Its indepen¬ 
dence was formally recognized by the oecumenical patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1885. The Rumanian Church had claimed its inde¬ 
pendence from very ancient times, but under the Turkish suzerainty 
and Phanariote hospodars Greeks were generally elected as bishops, 
and the influence of the Greek patriarch at Constantinople came to 
be more and more felt. In 1864 it declared itself independent of all 
foreign prelates. In 1872 a law was passed by which the bi8hop.s were 
elected by the senate, the chamber of deputies, and the synod sitting 
as an assembly (the only other occasion on which provision is made 
for such an assembly is in the event of the throne becoming vacant 
without any apparent heir). It was subsequently decided to con¬ 
secrate the holy oil in Rumania instead of procuring it from Russia 
or Constantinople; but the Greek patriarch protested. Secret 
negotiations were entered into which came to a successful issue. 
The patriarch feared on the one hand that the gro-wing influence 
of the Russian Church would give a colour of Slavism to the whole 
church, and that a Russian might eventually be appointed oecumenical 
patriarch at Constantinople, while the Rumanians hoped by means 
of the independence of their church to deprive the Russians of alt 
excuse for interfering in their internal affairs under the pretext of 
religion. The Rumanians, although obtaining complete indepen¬ 
dence, agreed to recognize the patriarch at Constantinople as the 
chief dignitary of the Orthodox Church. 

The metropolitan archbishop of Bucharest, officially styled 
metropolitan primate of Rumania, presides over the Holy Synod ; 
the other members being the metropolitan of Jassy (primate of 
Moldavia), the six bishops of R&mnicu 'v Alcea, Roman, Ilushi, Buzeu, 
Curtea de Argesh and the Lower Danube (Galatz); together with 
eight bishops in ffmrtibus, their coadintors. Metropolitans and 
bishops are elected by the senate and deputies, sitting together. 
In Hungary there are a uniate metroptfiitan and three bishems 
longing to the Rumanian church. The secular clergy marry before 
ordination ; and only regular clergy (halugari) are eligible for high 
preferment. Althongh many convents had beim closed and utilized 
lor secular purposes, there were in 1910 no less than 168, including 
nunneries. The older convents are usually built in places difficult <rf 
access and are strongly fortified ; for in troublous times they served 
at refuges for the peasants or rallying-places for demoralized troops. 
The sequestration of the monastic estates; which in 1864 covered 
nearly one-third of tRiimania, was due to flagrant abuses. Many 
estates'were held by alien foundations, such as the convents of 
Mount Athos and Jerusalem; while the revenuee of many more were 
spent abroad by the patriarch of Conetantinonle. ReUgious liberty 
isaectirderd to an churches, Jews, Moslems, Roman Catholics. Pro¬ 
testants, Armenians and Lipovans having thairown placeBofworahip. 

.Educoriott.—Primary education is free and compulsory, "where 
schools are available,” for children betwcmi seven and eleven years 
of age. At the close of the 19th century, however, the accommoda- 
' ffon 'waa insufficient, the attendance united' in consequence, and 
the ^rcsitktage ef iliitermtss Ugh ; ireacUng 88-3 % »' •ome Of 
the.rnxal’Commimes. Gnat imsrovemeate 'were effected'between 
1900 and 1907, the nqmber of schoob incitmmg .fl7Mhi364a 4463, 
and Hie pnpitt- frosn 298,000 to 515,000. The Mate contnbnten to 
•the uaiftimiaaee tMuitmentnry sCBoUh'fOr thb'VlaChs la ICitedbnia; 

lTMaUb.anri'.fnre«Hrl<r>nia. ' > 
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Secondary and Uigliur educaldon are also free. There are gym- 
J”" Hcliools of four claaae*, roughly corresponding 

with the (<enuan sub-gymnasia; and iycenms of eight classes, which 
answer to the Gcnnan gymnasia. Up to the foura class all pupils 
are tought alike in the Iycenms; in 'Use fifth, however, they arc 
divid^ litcraty or " humanist" section, and a sdentific or 

' realist ” section. The four upper classes are taught French and 
German ■ English and Italian being added for the " realists," Greek 
and I.atin for the " humanists." Technical instruction is given in 
the agricultural schools; in various arts and crafts institutes, such 
as those of Bucharest and Jassy ; in the veterinary and engineering 
colleges of Bucharest; in numerous commercial schools, and in 
schools of domestic econom3^or girls. In 1909—10 there were four 
ecclesiastical seminaries, selln training schools for teachers and 
eight military schools. The cost of education is largely borne by 
the communes, as well as by the state. At Bucharest and Jassy 
there Me universities with faculties of law, philosophy, science and 
medicine and theology, 

A ntiquities .—The history of primitive civilisation in Rumania can 
be traced back to the Neohtliic Age; numerous remains of this period 
have been found at Vodastra in the Roraanatsi department. Roman 
rule left a deep imprint on the country. The following Roman 
towns have been identified : (i) in the Dobrudia, Cius (Hirsova), 
Troesmis (Iglitsa), Arrubium (Machin), Viodunum (Isakcha). 
Istrus (Karaharman), Tropaeum (Adam IGiasi), Kallatis (Mangalia), 
Tomi (^nstantsa) ; (2) m Moldavia, Drnogetia (Tiglina) ; (3) in 
Walachia, Drobetae (Turnu Severin), Malva (Celeiu), Castra Nova 
(Craiova), Romula (Resca), Sorium (Roshiori de Vede), Pelendava 
(Bradescih Acidava (Jenuseahti), Kusidava (Dragashani), Castra 
Traiana (Rimnicu Vilcea), AruteU (Bivolari), Pons Vetus (Caineni), 
Komidava (Petroasa), Ramidava (Duzou). A great military road 
encircled the Dobrudja hills and skirted the Bulgarian shore of the 
Danube. It was linked by a ferry at Celeiu to two lesser roads ; one 
striking northwards into Transylvania, up the Olt valley, the other 
bending westwards until it reached the Jiu, and there diverging 
southwards to Tumu Severin, and northwards to the Vulcan ™.ss. 
The plains near the Olt and Jiu estuaries are rich in Roman remains, 
notably in the towns of Caracal, Grodjibod and Islaz. Ruins and 
inscriptions may be seen at Resca, a temple at Slavoni, villas and a 
statue of the emperor Commodus (a.d, 101-92) at Celeiu. All these 
lie within a radius of 60 m. Two ramparts, known as Trajan’s 
wall, can be discerned, one on either side of the railway from 
Cernavoda to Constantsa; and there were bridges over the Danube 
at Turnu Severin and Turnu Magurcle, The Tropamm Trajani, or 
Adam Klissi monument (found near Rassova in the Dobrudja and 
removed to Bucharest museum), is a round stone structure of 100 ft. 
circumference and 40 ft. high, carved in low relief with scenes repre¬ 
senting Trajan’s conquest of Dacia. (Sec G. Tocilescu, Das Monst- 
ment von Adam Klissi, Vienna, 1895.) Few monuments were left 
by the barbarian invaders who ravaged Rumania from the 3rd 
century to the 14th save some vestiges of Gothic culture at Buzeu, 
and at Petroasa, close by. The celebrated treasure of Petroasa 
(commonly written Petroasa). preserved in Bucharest museum, 
consists of embossed and jewelled gold plate, apd probably dates 
from the 6th century (see Plats). Medieval tapestries, with 
ecclesiastical vestments, ornaments and some fine pieces of early 
woodwork, are also preserved in Bucharest museum. ’The attempt 
to create a national style of architecture, based on Greek and 
Byzantine models, began under Stephen the Great of Moldavia 
■i45y_X504), lasting until the 17th century, when it was arreiited,' 
-irst by pofitical disorders, and, later, by the conunerdal develop¬ 
ment wmch caused a demand for cheap and rapid’ building. I» 
chief accomplishment is the cathedral Of Curtea de Argesh (g.v.). 
Painting and sculpture, like modern Rumanian' architectnre, are 
still in'Uieir infancy. 

BmuoaiurHY .—k list of the numerous statistical and other 
official pnbUcations issued at Bucharest in Rumanian of French is 
giveu yearly in Anuarsd suai^it at Romdmiti, The final results of 
the eensus of 1S99 were published by the ministry of ag^ulture in 
190J, witit Introduction 1^ Dr L. Colescu. See auo G. J. Lahovari, 
Morels diefionew eeografic at Romdniei (vok. t-^, Bucharest, 1899- 
190^ ; A. de Gkibetmrtis, La Rotmanie et lei Sot m aine (Florence, 
t89«: E. de Hartoone. ta Valaakie, eseai 4 » moaeograpUe sde- 
grapheque i }. Samueleonj RiMMHwa, Rod end Rsszmf (London, 

: G. Benger, Stmakia in fpoo (trans. from thp Ceman by 
A. H. Keani^ Limdon, xgor) ; A. BeUessort, La AwmmiMs cm- 
temporaine (Pasria, I90ff) 1' L. CtiMeu, JPreprii Je ana at i a uu . . . 
rdoMe mie la ftenr ds m Majeilt le fMearM i. (Bachinueti 1907); 
G. D. Cmanga, GntndbeeiUverttilung.nnd, Ra n mU ragi in Xu^lm*» 
*'• ' C. Baicoianfi, Sietoire 4 ete la 

(a v«de., Buduirert, 19^). 

. 'Bmoax , \ " \ \. 

- eariicst rMord of tho<4aiidv which 
of J^onuum btgfOf penod 

.aaigiuil; IUomiiu. 
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Daoa. From the fith; to the nth century, wiive •&» w»v» 
of barbarian conquerors, Goths, Tatars, Slavs and others^ 
p^sed over the country, and, according to one school of 
historians,^ almost obliterated its di%inall Daco-Roman popu¬ 
lation ; the modem Vlachs, on this theory, representing a later 
body of immigrants from 'Transdanubian temtory. According 
to others, the ancient inhabitants were, at worst, only sub¬ 
merged for a time, and their direct descendantt are tbe.Rumana 
of to-day. Each of these conflicting views is supported by 
strong evidence; and the whole controversy, too large uid 
too obscure for discussion here, is considered under tiie heading 
Vlachs. 

I'owards the close of the century, Walachia andhloidavia 
were occupied by a mixed population, composed partly of 
Vlachs, but mainly of Slavs and Tatars; in Great Walachia,* 
also called Muntenia, the Fetchenegs and Cumanjans 
predominated. Rumanian historians have striven, by. viaaimIm 
piecing together the stray fragments of evidence which f 
survive, to prove that their Vlach ancestors had not, 
as sometimes alleged, been reduced to a scattered com¬ 
munity of nomadic shepherds, dwellii^ among the Carpathians 
us the serfs of their more powerful neighbours. The researches 
of HSjdeu, Xenopol and other historians tend to show the 
existence of a highly organized Vlach society in Transylvania, 
Oltland and certain districts of Hungary and. Moldavia; of 
a settled commonalty, agricultural rather than pastoml; and 
of a hereditary feudal nomlity, bound to pay tribute and rancler 
military service to the Hungarian euowny hut enjoying many 
privileges, which were defined by a distinct customary ww (jus 
vdahieum). Although the characteristic titles of voiPodt,'Jl 6 u» 
and ban (all implying military as well os civil authority) are. 
of Slavonic origin, and perhaps derived from the prootiw lofi 
the later Bulgarian (or Bulgaro-Vlachian) empire, the growth 
of Vlach feudal institutions is attributed to.Guiuan iufluenow, 
which permeated through Hungarian channels into the Vlacb 
world, and transformed the primitive tribal chiefs into a feuihd 
aristocracy of boiars or boyards * (nobles). 

With the 13th centui^, at latest, begins authentic political 
history of the Vkchs in Rumania, but .k-is. not the bistory. of. 
a united people. The two principalities of Walachia ^ 
and Moldavia devdoped separately, and each has its au mmmiQMt 
separate annals. About the year 1774 .it .fffat . 

b^omes possible to trace the'progress irf'.ithm, , 
Danubian Princqialitiies in a single narrative, owing to 
the uniform system of administration adopt^ by the 
Turkish authorities, and the rapid contemporary growth of 
a national consciousness imwng we Vlachs. At last, in 1859,,. 
the two principalities were finally united under the name ^ 
Rumania. The subjoined hutory of the country is arranged 
under the four headings: WdaMa, Maliavw, the Pambiam 
PrinafpaUtits and Rumamat in order to emphfuue this his¬ 
torical development* - 

(a) WoimdlM.—Ttadition, as embodied in «, native, ahroplcto 
of the i6th century, entkifd the History oj A* 
ike orritHd of the Sumattt,{Istori« {ierei RonfdHifA^. Msamip i 
eUnda au'deuilieota Rondnii), gives a precise acieettat siaeisNa* 
of the founding of the Walachian state by Radu Rkosfs, >. 
or Rudolf the Black (otherwise Jtnqiyaas NqgV.Vqda, ■, 

the Black Prince), voivoda of Runmmi {ih:, 

Transylvania, whoriit ^$90 descended with a nn^aps .me^, 
into the transa^^ rphtin and .establisbed nnt 

at Cftmpulung and then at Curtea de .^totf^ ' 

1310, and u sucoeededby aieriew.of yoiyo<^ whose 

(^tee an duly gives j but tbis- eady of Welacnum 

hate^.bas been im«fy-.^baodleii,ihy)Oiki04.|iistc]|^^ 

conrifenahiebody <>i dpubttra*. 

W h lafthta ssi ti ddbe,’eih.ewt#‘bw iT i Bf aes (hw t thi i t> < yl tis dV e! 

in ■Ott t hi fn M ao odo tttfc (lee Balkam PsiriMfvijkK 
' t fwinter WiiWy *lnwi fcww • ihw^dio wWitoiil 
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on the Hungarian crown; but material is lacking for a detailed 
description of the movement. 

In 1330 the voivode John Uassaraba ^ or Bassarab the Great 
{1310-38) succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on his 
flyi,, suzerain King Charles I. of Hungary, and for fourteen 
gmriaa years Walachia enjoyed complete independence. Louis 
smpnm. the ( 5 reat (1342-82) succeeded for a while in re.stor- 
ing the Hungarian supremacy, but in 1367 the voivode 
Vlad or Vladislav inflicted another .severe defeat on the Hun¬ 
garians, and succeeded for a time in ousting the Magyar governor 
of Tumu Severin, and thus incorporating Oltland in his own 
dominions. Subsequently, in order to retain a hold on the 
loyalty of the Walachian voivode, the king of Hungary invested 
him with the title of duke of Fogaros and Omla.s. Ruman dis¬ 
tricts in Transylvania. 

Under the voivode Mircoa (1386-1418), whose prowess is still 
celebrated in the national folk-.songs, Walachia played for a 
Mbvta. ^ ambitious part. This prince during the 

earlier part of his reign sought a counterpoise to 
Hungarian influence in close alliance with King Ladislaus V. of 
Poland. He added to his other titles that of “ count of Severin, 
despot of the Dobrudja, and lord of Silistriu,” and both Vidin 
and Sistova appear in his po.sscssion. A Walachian contingent, 
apparently Mircea’s, aided the Servian tsar I^tzar in his vain 
endeavour to resist the Turks at Kos.sovo (1389); later he 
allied himself with his former enemy Sigismund of Hungary 
against the Turkish sultan Bayezid I., who inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the allied atmics at Nikopolis in 1396. 
Bayezid subsequently invaded and laid waste a large part of 
Walachia, but the voivode succeeded in inflicting considerable 
loss on the retiring Turks, and the capture of Bayezid by Timur 
in 1402 gave the country a reprieve. In the internecine struggle 
that followed amongst the sons of Bayezid, Mircea espoused the 
cause of Musa; but, though he thus obtained for a while con¬ 
siderable influence in the Turkish councils, this policy eventually 
drew on him the vengeance of the sultan Mahomet 1 ., who 
ultimately reduced him to a tributary position. 

■ During the succeeding period the Walachian princes appear 
alternately as the allies of Hungary or the creatures of the 
KHatioam battle of Kossovo of 1448, between 

wuk the Hungarians, led by Hunyadi Jdnos and the sultan 
Huagvy Murad II., the Walachian contingent treacherously 
surrendered to the Turks; but this did not hinder the 
victorious sultan from massacring the prisoners and 
adding to the tribute a yearly contribution of ^000 javelins and 
4000 shields. In 1453 Constantinople fell; in 1454 Hunyadi 
died; and a year later the sultan invaded Walachia to set up 
Vl^ IV. (1435-62), the son of a former voivode. The father of 
this Vlad had himself been notorious for his ferocity, but his 
son, during his Turkish sojourn, had improved on his father’s 
example. He was known in Walachia as Dfoetd, or the Devil, 
and has left a name in history as Vlad the Impaler. The 
stories o( his ferocioii.s savagery exceed belief. He is said to 
hare leasts amongst his impaled victims. When the sultan 
Mahomet, infuriated at the impalement of his envoy, the pasha 
of Vidin, who had been chjirged with Vlad’s deposition,'invaded 
Walachia in person with an immense host, he is said to have 
found at one spot a forest of pales on which were the bodies 
of men, women wid children. The voivode Radu (1462-75) 
was substituted for this monster by Turkish influence, and con¬ 
strained to pay a tribute of ia,ooo ducats; but "Vlad returned 
to the throne m 1476-77. 

The shifting policy of the ^falachian princes at this time is 
well described in a letter of the Hungarian king Matthias 
Corvinus (i4s8-«) to Casimir of Poland. “ The vravodes,” 
he writes, “ of Waladiia and Moldavia fawn alternately iqxin 
Uie Turks, theTatmrs, Hie Pdes and the Hungarians, that among 
10 many maaten their perfidy may remain unpunuhed.” The 
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prevalent laxity of marriage, the frequency of divorce, and the 
fact that illegitimate children could succeed as well as those 
bom in lawful wedlock, by multiplying the candidates for the 
voivc^eship and preventing any regular system of succession, 
contributed much to the internal confusion of the country. 
The elections, though often controlled by the Turkish Divan, 
were still con.stitutionally in the hands of the boiars, who were 
split up into various factions, each with its own pretender to the 
throne. The princes followed one another in rapid succession, 
and usually met with violent ends. A large part of the popu¬ 
lation led a pastoral life, and at the time of Verantius’s visit to 
Walachia in the early part ol the i6th century, the towns and 
villages were built of wood and wattle and daub. Tirgovishtea 
alone, at this time the capital of the country, was a considerable 
town, with two stone castles. 

A temporary improvement took place under Ncagoe Iktssaraba 
(1512-21). Neagoe was a great builder of monasteries; he 
founded the cathedrals of Curtea de Argesh ((7.».)and llrgovisli- 
tca, and adorned Mount Athos with his pious works. He trans¬ 
ferred the direct allegiance of the Walachian Church from the 
patriarchate of Ochrida in Macedonia to that of Constantinople. 
On his death, however, the brief period of comparative prosperity 
which his architectural works attest was tragically interrupted, 
and it seemed for a time that Walachia was doomed to Turkith 
sink into a Turkish pashalic. The 'I'urkisb commander, oppm- 
Mahmud Bey, became treacherously possessed of Nea- »'»»•• 
goe’s young son and successor, and, sending him a prisoner to 
Stambul, proceeded to nominate Turkish governor:: in the towns 
and villages of Walachia. The Walachians resi.stccl desperately, 
elected Radu, a kinsman of Noagoe, voivode, and succeeded with 
Hungarian help in defeating Mahmud Bey at Grumatz m 1522. 
The conflict was prolonged with varying fortunes until in 1524 
the dogged opposition of the Walachians triumphed in the 
sultan’s recognition of Radu. 

But the battle of Mohacs in 1526 decided the long preponder¬ 
ance of Turldsh control. The unfortunate province served as 
a transit route for Turkish expeditions against Hungary and 
Transylvania, and was exhausted by continual requisitions. 
Turkish settlers were gradually making good their footing on 
Walachian soil, and mo.sques were rising in the towns and villages. 
The voivode Alexander, who succeeded in 1591, and like hk 
predecessors had bought his post of the Divan, carried the oppres¬ 
sion .still further by introducing a janissary guard and farming 
out his possessions to his Turkish supporters. Meanwhile the 
Turkish governors on the Bulgarian bank never ceased to 
ravage the country, and again it seemed as if Walachia must 
share the fate of the Balkan States cmd succumb to the direct 
government of the Ottoman. 

In the depth of the national distress the choice of the people 
fell on Michael, the son of Petrushko, ban of Craiova, the 
first dignitary of the realm, who had fled to Transylvania to 
escape Alexander’s machinations. Supported at Constantinople 
by two mfluential personages, Sigismund Bdthory, prmce of 
Transylvania (1581-^ and i6oi.-a),and the English ambassador, 
Edward Barton, and aided by a loan of 300,000 florins, Michael 
succeeded in procuring from the Divan the deposition of his 
enemy and his own nomination. 

The ||enius of Michael “ the Brave ” (1593-1601) secured 
Walachia for * time a place in universal history, I^e moment 
for action was favourable. The emperorRudoiph 11 . had 
^ed some successes ovet the Turks, and Sigismund 
BUthory had been driven by Turkish extortions to throw 
of! the i^egiance to the sultan. But the first obstacle to be dealt 
with was the presence of the ttiemywithimthe walls. By;»«vious 
concert with the Moldavian voivode Aaron, oU the 13th of 
November 1594, the TurkiHi giwds and settlers in the two {urinci- 
polities were massacred at a given signal. Michael followed up 
these “ WiUachian Vespm ” by an abtual invaskm of 'rurkish 
territofy,and, aided by Sigmund Bfithory, succeeded in carrymg 
by asiaiut Rustdiuk, SQistria and OHier on the tkht bank 
of tile lower Danube. A simuhaneous mvttion of Walachia 
bv a lam Turidsh and Tatar heat was sttceessfunv • 
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the Tatar khan with(* the loss of hit bravest foUo^v«tt, 
and, in the gieat vioy of Mantin on the Danube (1595), ^ 
Turkish army was ^^ated, and its leader. Mustafa,'^In.' 
The suitan now S8n«»*n Pasha. “ tl» Renegade,” to invade 
Walachia with 100,(^eo- Michael withdrew tothemountaitlS 
before this overwh^ing force, but, being joined by Bdtbary 
with a TransylvanifContmgenti the voivode resumed the offen¬ 
sive, stormed Budtet, where Sinan had entrenched a Turkish 
detachment, and, fwing the main body of his forces to the 
Danube, overtook* rearguard and cut it to pieces, capturing 
enormous booty. Pasha retnpied to Constantinople to 
die, it is said, of nation; and in 1597, the sultan, weary of a 
disastrous conto('*cnt Michael a flag in token of recon¬ 
ciliation, reinvesi him for Kfe in an office of which he had 
been unable tocprivc him, and granted the succession to 
his son. 

In 1599, on t abdication of Sigismund Bdthory in Transyl¬ 
vania, MichaeP league with the imperialist forces, and in 
Coaqmti conn^cc with .the Saxtm burghers, attacked and 
utTrtm- defe^ his successor Andreas tidUiory near Hermann- 
•ytraaia. stad*”d, seudng himself the reins of government, 
secured his oclaraation as prince of Transylvania. The 
emperor cor^lcd to appoint him his viceroy (locum tenens 
per Tran'fyl^iam), and the sultan ratified his election. As 
prince of insylvania he summoned diets in 1599 and 1600, 
and. havin’C’^pch'^'l f^he voivode of Moldavia, united under 
his sceptrc-iree principalities. The partiality that he showed 
for the Riion and Szekler parts of the population alienated, 
however; e Transylvanian Saxons, who' preferred the direct 
govemmo ol the emperor. The imperial commissioner 
Geno-al uta lent his support to the di.saflecled party, > and 
Mictwcl as driven out of Transylvania by a successful revolt, 
wliit a ■’'lish army invaded Walachia from the Moldavian side. 
Micue.s coolness and resource, however, never deserted him. 
Herc.vfred to appeal to the emperm:, rode to Prague, won over 
Kiduf>f by his singular address, and, richly supplied with funds, 
r^p'cared in Transylvania as imperial governor. In con- 
jnuioo with Basta he defeated the superior Transylvanian 
tr^ at Gorosl6, expelling - Sigismund Bdthory, who had’ 
gsn aspired to the crown, and taking one hundred and-fifty 
;u;s and. forty-five canhgn. But at the moment of his returning 
msperity Basta.who had quarrelled with him about the supreme 
;iimmand of the imperial forces, iproenred his murder oni the 
i^h of August i6cu. Not only iwd Michael succeeded in 
riling back for ,a time the tide Of Turkish conquest, but for 
fte firat and last time in modern .history he United what once 
lad been Trajan’s Dacia, in its widest extent, and with it the 
vhule Ruman race poirth of the Danube, under a single sceptre. 

Miabael’s wife Fiorika and his son Nicholas were carried oS' 
into Tatar captivity, and ^ban or Sherban, of the Bassaraba 
lamUy, was raised to the voivodeship of Walachia by imperialist 
influences^ while Sigismund resumed the government ol Tran- / 
sylvania. On bis deposition by the Porte in f6io, there ’fol¬ 
lowed, a succession of princos wdio, though siiill for the most' 
part orRumafli Or^in, bought their appointment at Stambul. 
Walachian contingents were continually emffloycd by the Tuvlra 
in their Polish wars, and the Settlement of tkeeks nv ah official 
or .merbantib tapacitv the principality provoked'grave 
discontent,, ‘dihich on one oObapion.tordc the fo^ olalmasma/e. 

Tlw reign' of tiie voiMde Mattliiw Bassaraba 
VOS an 'interval .of compasative 'prosperity;^^ Matthkk're^^ed 
bk powerful* rival, Bt^ tbeuWolf, the voiv^'sf 
Satia. and 111* Tatar pnd 'Costdhk' aiUehi's {a|t 

, days • Were embittered, however,iibjt-an ou^reak df 
n^j^taCyiiailarchy. I Hu illegitimate's(m Ah^iink)d«HOr ,'.'0 
sta)itrae SeebanWBS'i.tlte 'kw-iWl 
d;r^|^\fo rule iovtr Waiadsn ; sutd bn ha'death w TUrkisli" 
>-X(X'a0ami' weighed hehvier on hh cOimtayi' The oiB hapilMi’ 
lirgovl^ca,<waa cansideced by the' Divaiit>th>'he too tuprVh^' 
'Imfljyrtllmaa tft«Btia‘^;i8iK|(<4lia<ivoiv«t«f, «ierfr'''aeetoldHhg|y' 
(implied tb'tranafeg'^cir ia>deH(W)to 'BuriMMtHnyiwiucH’ W 
uially«iade'tiie8iHri'^4d|en«i>ddi*i9ldi0<«dgd)<^ !' 


mdehaakal skHl'<hf the ’Walathiahs weis found usefollW 
the'Tudks, who employed them is ca^entew and pontOflnii^ 
and during the sii^ of Vierttila iii' tOSj'die Walachian ’ 
contingent, which, under the Voivode ^bon CantacU- ' Ckiw?’ 
zehe, had beeh forced to coWiptrilte with the Turks ,' 
was entrusted with the Constrwtiott til the two btld^ dver thV 
Danube above and below Vienna. ^ The Walachian as WfcH als 
the Moldavian prince, who had been also forced to bring bk 
contingent, maintained a seOret system of CommunicationV® 
the besieg^, which was contin^ 'by ^erijari after His return 
to Walachia. The emperor granted'bun'd diploma crtkting' 
him count of the empire and recognising'hit descent frOm the 
imperial house of CantaoueeSti SetbUn ftieiln while coHeCting 
liis forces for an open breach With the Pbrie. HiS pruidenee, 
however, perpetually jjostponOd the Occasion, and'Walachia 
enjoyed peace to hiS dfeath in 1688, Iliis ^acrful state of the 
country gave the voivode leisure to ptOrtiOte its internal Ottlture,' 
and in t^.year of hk-deatfa he him the satisfairion of seeing 
the first part of a Walachian Bible issue ^m the first printing- 
press of the country, which he had established at Bucharest. 
He had also caused to be compiled' a history of Walachhi, ahd 
had called to the country tnany teachers Of the Greek language,'— 
whose business it was to instruct the sons of the boiarS lit' 
grammar, rhetoric and phitosophy. ' 

Immediately on §«vban’« death the boiars, to pr^eWt the 
Porte from hatiding over the offiie'W the Greek adVentureir who 
bid the highest, proceeded to elect his sister's son 
Constantine Brancovan. The Turkish envoy then ih itaatiat 
Bucharest was pefsutfded to inVest BrancoVan with the »»•»• ‘ 
caflm, at robe Of office, ip token of Turkish approvtd, ^*"**^ 
and the patriaroh of Constantinople, who was also present, 
and the wchbishop of Walachia, Th^osius.'bonsecfatCd him 
together at the high altar of thie <%thedral, where he took the 
coronation oath tq devote his whole strength tb the good of his 
country and' received the boiars’ oath of submission. Bran- 
covan, it is true, found it expedil nt to devote'his predecessto’s 
treasure to purchasing the confirmation of 'KiS title from ihe 
Divan, but the account of his cormation ceremony remains 
ah interesting landmark m the constitutional Wstory of the 
country.' In hisrriations with'the Hatisburg powCr'hedisplayed ' 
the same caution as the voiVode iyerban. In 'spite Of defeats 
inflifcted on the Turks by the imperial troops at Foaharevals, 
Nish and Vidin, in 1689, it was only'by an exercise of force that, 
they secured winter quarters in l^ladhia'; and though, after 
the battle,of Poltava in 1709; Brancovan confcluaed 'a secret 
treaty with the tsar Peter the Great, he aVoided gjivitlg open 
effect to it; The tranquillity which he thus bbtaified was 
employied by foancovaii as by his predecessor in furthering the 
internal well-being of the country, with what snegess'k besti, 
apparent from, the description of Wtdachin left by'the Florentine 
Dm Chiaro, Who visited the oormby in 1709 and sp 4 nt^ 
seven years thwe. HedeseyibeB the stoheless Walachiap 
plain, with its ^idh pasturek, 'its crOps of maize' andMtM^.- ' 
milWt, 'and-'Woods so symmebicaliy phitited ami 
carefully kept by BmnoOVan** orders that hidhig in**^*** 
themwasoutofthequestioii 'Butterand honey WeVtrekpiSted'' 
to'Supply the sultan’s kitchen at Stambul; whx lind cittle- 
to Venioo; and the red'and white’wihe"of''Wallimhlk; 'hofably 
thaiii)l;Prt*sci, to Transylvania. THC Walkdimp'bijl'iHft 
in dermuKl among ■the Tmte' and B’ear' ^'ibhlk imd 

elsewhere were saTt-mm<«'whieli''silpplied'iidl rife witats 'df^q * 
Tittfisdadubian prdfrinCea Of 'tXiricey; 'tKete' stbre imineKmabie’' 
coppePiPines at Uaidkn; and ‘iron w^s Vif 4 r|i^ peir T!rgpvii^a‘..i 
The mpisy'dommumty was bound td'brhig'fBtien poaftds Ve^” 
of'gi^ fro!iif<me wlihirtgs of •ttO’Aijtesh; Many 'til the ’ 
wa«'Wealthy/ but''the'CatiTOt^''p(i6Me''iir^'^so ground ‘di6wit' 
wirii taxation "(hat ’’Of 'thefr ' ancfent'' RtAnaii vikMr 'bhl^' 

praymeear.'. HM'.piOTcipif .iWaiachiaa ■jdtf-wa*')fi(i«lHinit'/«dd«i 
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pr^docessor^f^id Uj%recently erected pakoe, which had a marble 
shuiauc and >a .fine garden, tlie houses were of wood,. The 
dress of the men was thoroughly .Turkish except for tteir lamb- 
ii 1 dfi,.^ps, that.of the women half Greek, half . Turkish. The 
houaea were scrupulously clean and strewn with sweet herbs. 
Del Chiaro notices Uicgijeat imitative capacity of the race, both 
artistic and mccltara(.'al,i > A .Walachiani in 'Venice .^d copied 
several of the pictures there anth,great skill.j thocopper-plates 
and wood engravings for the new pres.S|Were executed by native 
hands. The .Wahi^ians imitated.every .kind of Turkish and 
European.manufacturean 4 «,though the boiars imported finer 
glas.s..fiaJn .Venice and.Bol)emia,a'glass manufactory had been 
cstahlishod .Bear . Ttr.guv,i$btea which produced a better squsdity 
than. tha.Polish. From .the .Bucharest press,, besides a variety 
of ecclesiastical books, there were, issued in the iUiman tongue 
a translation of a IFrentth work entitled Tke Maxims of the 
Oritnials. and ■ Tht RomtiMU of Alexander the Great. < In 1700. 
Brancovan had.a map of the country made and, a copperplate 
eng^ving of it execute at Padua. 

The prosperity of Walachia, however, under its “ Golden 
Bey,” os Brancovan was known at Stambui, only increased thei 
PafloS Turkish exactions; and« although all demands were' 
anuM.. .punctually met,, the. sultan, finely resolved on . the 
removal of his too prospm'ous. vaasaL Brancovan 
was accused of secret'correspondence .with the emperor, the 
tsac,. the king 'qi Poland and the Venetian republic, of betray-, 
ing the Porte’s seerets, .of jM-eferring 'Itrgovishtea to [Bucharest' 
as a residence, of acquiring lands and pakces in Transylvank, 
of keeping agents at Venice and Vienna, in both of which cities' 
he had'invested large sums, and of 'Striking gold coins (with..hisi 
effigy.‘ An envoy arrived at Bucharest on the .4th i of..April 
i7t4, and proclaimed Brancovan maeil, deposed. He 
was conducted to. ConstantiBople and beheaded, together with 
his four sons, A soion of the,rival Cantacuaenkn family was 
ctuoted by the paslia’s orders, and: he, after exhausting the 
principality for the benefit of the Divan, was in turn deposed' 
and executed in 1716. 

From this period onwards .the Forte introduced a new systems 
with .regard to its Walachian vassals. The line of national, 
princes ceased. The office of voivode or hospodar 
Pimm was sold to the highest bidder at Stambul, to be fanned 
orMe out from a purely mercenary point of view. The, 
refipie. p^j^ces. who npw succeeded one another in rapid succes¬ 
sion were mositly Greeks from the Phanw quarter:of Con¬ 
stantinople who bad served the. palace. in the quality of 
dragoman (interpretor), or held some other court appointmenti 
They were nominated by imperial , firman without a shadow' 
of.[free, election, .and were deposed and transferred fromiione' 
principality to. another, executed or mpprinted,like so many > 
pashas, kike pMhas' they rarely held, their o£^ more than' 
three years,, it being the natural policy of. the Porte» 4 o'BOttltiply 
such lucrative .nominations, ’nte' riuae.ihospodar was often 
reapppini^pd again and ag^in as hy succeedod .in.faising 'the sum 
liccets^. to buy bock his title,, .Constantine Mavrocordato 
woA-'in ^is wi^ hospoktr of Walachia at six different tuaesi 
and. paid , on one occasion as much as a miliien lion-dotlars' 
(£49,990) for the office. The princes thus<i imposed .^rthe. 
country were gi^erally.men of int^^ence aad.oulture. Nidioks 
Mayrocordato, the, first of the series, was himself the autber 
of a Ori^iyrork on duties, and maintained tat bis court .Demetec 
Prajmp^ ol MoK|iQpf»ln in. Maoedonkrxwhd wrote/a review 
of literature during bhe X7th and beginaing ofitthe rfithl 
eentqmts, C9nataatwe,]ilavrocordat»,was,,the.Kuthor'«f>really 
libocm rqfonns. He lintroduoed ieBl nrhariwm r/w kw, 
liqjijdng tA *4 the'days ol.oisgnrMu or , forced .kboMt Awed 
yqarlypy 4 )te.pe 9 sants.jto.theiEfettdal<lord>[, In,iupk0«B>^ 
th^4^autifip, at .serfdont„hiutithi$.enactment wasrj^ carried 

• Of' ihete, with the legend 

■muiMwsww. e< voBvoBis sr ratMmtft VAiscxiris^^itsArnNaa. 
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into effect. But the rule of the Phana.% could not but 'be* 
productive of grinding oppression, and itks rendered doubly, 
baleful iby the' swarms of Greek adventul who,aocompairied 
th«sn., Numbere of the peasantry emigratepid the popuktidn 
rapidly diminished. In i 745 the nunito o^-payastgianulies j 
whidi.A few years before had amounted 11,^7.,000, had sunkf 
to 7o>ooD. Yet the laixcs were contimial^oni the increaw, 
and the hospodar .Soarlat Ghica (r 75 fi-fir),tough he tried to 
win some popularity by the removal of Turksattlers and thfe 
abolition of the vakatit-or tax onjcattle randtitsea, whkdi was 
peculiarly lukeful to the p^santry; raised ; total .amount 
of taxation to 35,000,000 lion-ddkrs, about ,000,ooou The 
Turks meantime jaaintaimed their grip on the'untry by hold'- 
ing on the Walachian bonk of the Danube a fortresses of 
Giui^eivo, Tumu Severm and Orsova, with e surrounding 
districts. 

But the tide of Ottoman dominion was drbingst. Already, 
by the peace of Passarowite (Pozharevats) in the hanat 
of (jraaovu had been ceded, to the emperor, lhoug,y the peace 
of Belgrade in 1739 it was recovered by the PorCpr its Wala¬ 
chian vassal. In 1769 the Russian general Romaov ocenpied 
the principality, the bishops and clergy took an On.of fidelity 
to the empress Catherine, and a .deputation of bog followed. 
The liberties of the'country were guaranteed, taxat] reformed 
and in. 177a the negotiations at Foeshnni betweenussia and 
the Porte broke dovm bocaose the empress’s repsentatives 
insisted on the sultan’s recognition of the indepidence of 
Walachia and Moldavia lunder a European’guarantie Turkish 
rule. Was, however, definitely'restored by the treaityn.Kutchuk 
Kainafdjiy in 1774; and as from this period onwardstakchian 
history is closely connected .with that of Moldavia, it may be' 
convenient before continuing this'review to turn tO'h> eerlier 
liistm-y. of .the rister principality. 

(3) Maliaoia.r-hocatAvag to the nati-ve tradition^ anotntj 
aa krst gi'’*“ by ^ Mddjrvian chronklers of . the itlh rth 
and 18th centuries, Dragosh the son of Bogdan, the foincerof 
the Moidavko principality, emigrated with, his followers rm 
the Hungarian district of Marmaros in the northern Carpathi«. 
The dates oss^ed to this event* ivary from 1299, given V 
Urechta; .to 1342^ giyAt 'by the monastic chronicle of Putt; 
The story is rekt^ with various fabulous accompaniment 
From the aurochs (siwhiw), in pursuit'of which Di^osh fin 
arrived on the [banks of tiwiMoldova, is'derived tho'OX-heBd r 
the Mifidavum national, aims,''and from his favourite hounc 
who perished'in the wateits the name/of 'the river. From the 
Hungarian and .Russian sources^ which are somewhat- more 
precise,'the date of the arrival of-Dragosh, who is confused 
with the> historical.Bogdan Voda (i349->i'365), appears to have 
been 1349, and his .departure from Marmaros was carried out 
in /defiance of his Hungarian 'suzerain: 

These.'legendary accounts'seem to show that the Moldavian 
voivodate was founded, likei that, of Wakchk, by Vlach irami- 
grant3i->from Hungary, during thei fiost half, of 'the _ mf' 
i4tb/.cantury. Its oriirinal strength lay prohaibly in 
the compact Ruman settlements among, tbe-ieaisteen 
Carpathians, first mentioned :fay Ntoetaa'.m Chmae, abowt MIB4. 
Tha Moldavian lowlands--were stdl held by a warie^of IRltur 
tribes, were only expelled after 135^, by the uiWMl'efforts 
of Andrew Laazkovkh, vedvode of .'l 9 antylvahta,i.a)id‘'Bogdan 
Voda, the ifint independent priiiee of <MBldavul. 6bine'be»ing 
the naaaeiof Bogdan are stifi extant; 'aadthere'isiaacHacripitisn' 
oygr his tomb at the numaatery oh>RadButs,<in Biik0viaa,a 
plpcsd tbereBy Stephen the Greatjof MOldavuu(t457H(5o4)iO ■ 
.ln -jtlpM .agi»emeiltranvved.-ai:betwecncLeuis of'-Hangary ai|^ 
the 'Cnqxiror.Charles JV 137x9 the ^ivtxiate of Molclkva wu 
repagqpedigsadepeBdeitty td theawown,of'St Stephen. 

Tiie.Merloedship fover r&«,r!eoa!><n)n.' was, ', however/ 

^ co nlPs d iby fthe kiBgi.'of-i Pohusd, and- thrir*. rwakiiMWxS'' 

coasTAnTwys ^sABABA Dji, clgjjte'jWBre a contipuakamiree ofriiipitteibetween''tl»,y«v 

.. , t^kit^doas./. In 141* a rematkaHseagrceiB^ war^***"^'- 

|ftvedi-.at. b riwn e ni ' Sigiimumk'i ht hiiaqntBty'ob kiii|;ooF 
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cheated to postpone the question ol suzerainslup in Moldavia. 
Should, however, the Turks invade the country, the Polish and 
Hungarian foroes were to unite in expelling them, the voivode 
was to be deposed, and the Moldavian territories divided be¬ 
tween the jillies. During the first half of the 15th century 
Polish influence was pri^nderant, and it was customary for 
tlie voivodes of Moldavia to do homage to the king of Poland 
at his. cities of Kameniec ®r Snyutin. 

^ In 1456 the voivode .Peter, alarmed at the progress of the, 
Turks, who were now dominant in .Serviu and Walachia, offered 
, the sultan Mahomet II. a yearly tribute of 3000 ducats. 
<*»0/»irt.O",I»»depositi(m, however, in 1457 by Stephen, known 
as “ the Great,” Moldavia became a power formidable 
alike to Turk, Pole and Hungarian. Throughout the long reign 
of this voivode, which lasted forty-six years, from 1458 to 1504, 
Ills courage and resources never failed. In the early part of bis 
reign he appears, in agreement with the Turkish sultan and 
the king of Poland, turning out the Hungarian vassal, tlie 
Icrocious Vlad, from the Walachian throne, and annexing the 
< oast cities of Kilia and Cetatea Alba or Byelgorod, the Turkish 
•Akkerman, These rities he refu.sed to cede to the sultan, 
and, about this period, he entered into negotiations with 
Venice and the shah of Persia, in the vain hope of 
organizing a world*wide coalition against the Turks. In the 
autumn .of 1474 the sultan Mahomet entered Moldavia at the 
Iliad of an army estimated by the Polish historian Dlugosz at 
1 20,000 men. The voivode Stephen withdrew into, the interior 
at the approach of this overwhelming host, but on the 17th 
of January 1475, turned to l>ay at Rahova (Podul Inalt, near 
V'aslui) and gained a complete victory over the Turks. Four 
paslas .were among the slain; over a hundred banners fell 
into the Moldavian hands; and only a few survivors succeeded 
in reaching the Danube. In 1476 Mahomet again invaded 
Moldavia, but, tliough successful in the open field,, the Turks 
wt»e sorely harassed by Stephen’s guerilla onslaughts, and, 
being thinned by pestilence, were again constrained to retire. 
]n 1484 the same tactics provetl successful against.an invasion 
of Bayezid II. Three years later a Polish invasion of Moldavia 
under John Albert with 80,000 men ended.in disaatcr, and 
shortly afterwards the voivode Stephen, aided by a Turkish 
and Tatar contingent, laid waste .the Polish territories to the 
upper waters of the Vistula, and succeeded in .anneKing.for a 
time the Polish province, of Pokutia, between the. Carpathians 
and the Dniester. 

Exclusive of this (temporary acquisition, the Moldavian terri- 
lory at this period extended from,the river Milcovu, which formed 
moUmvi* the boundary of Wakchia, to the Dniester. It in- 
ciroe eluded the Carpathian region of Bukovina, literally 
isoa. “ tije beechwood,” where lay Sereth and Suckva 
(.Suezawa), the earliest residences of the voivodes, the maritime 
district of Budzak, (the kter Bessarabiajt, with, Kilk^Byelgorod 
ai>d the left bank of the. lower Danube; from Galatz to the 
.Sulinai mouth. Thei^govcnimenj,,. civil and ecclesiastical, was 
practically the same as>that, descriljed in. the case of Walachia,,, 
the officials bearing for the mo.st pwt Slavonic.titles Wived from [ 
the practice of. the Bulgario-Vkchian tsardom. The diurchwas i 
Orthodox Oriental, and depended frGin ,tbp.pa,trianchiof Ochrkk,,, 
In. oflkiial documents the. language used >wes iiiaKPnic, the style 
of a Moldaviani.ruler being Nachalnik i Voievcida .MoldmUifi,. 
prince and diAe (wiGes. F»nsf and iferseg) oI,...ths ,Mo|4ot 
vlachs., The election,rof the, voivodes, though in the,hands,, of 
the ,boiar«, was strictly reflated by.herahWy principles, Md 
Cantemkdescribee thcextmffitiunof the.bousa.oCDrago^in the, 
idthoent^ae one ofithe unsettlngpauses.ithaf moetconfributed,, 
to Uic ruin of the country.. The MoWavwamjf.^a^ reckWfd, 
4«W' cavity weEaespeciallyiWnidabie,. V^r- 

ai^ue f^Wico, an.ieye-witness pf;,tbe.|State .of )4oWY4a.at, 
the beginning.ofi'thejiidthcentury, mentkmgjthpee.4qwns;^,lthe 
itit^^lqr pnovided.r.with stone waUWSuqiava,„Cluiiti!n, (Wotin). 
andHcamtsu,) the.peofde were barbaiious).but morn ws«ilike.thaA 
tboilWedardkaneMMIMEire tenacious .of Wipinafionaf, costumfv 
piuii&ing vttbidmth a^y iRhftadqpW 


I In 1504 Stephen the Great died, and was succeeded by bis son,. 

I Bogdan III. “ the One-eyed.” At feud with Poland about, 
I Pokutia, despairing ol efficacious support from hard- 
pre.ssed Hungary, the new voivode saw no hope of . 

safety except in a dependent alliance with the ad- 'e , 

I lancing Ottoman power, which already hemmed ’"“*'** 

: Moldavia in on the Walachian and Crimean .sides. In 1513 he 
j agreed to pay an annual tribute to the sultan Selim in return 
j for the sultan’s guarantee to preserve the nutioimJ constitution> 
and religion of Moldavia, to which country tlie Turks, now gave 
the name of Kara Bogdan, Irom their first vassal. The terms, 
of Moldavian submission were further regulated by a firman 
signed by the sultan Suleiman.at Budap^t.in 1529.by whjph the, 
yearly present or backshish, as , the tribute was euphoniously 
called, was fixed at 4000 ducats, 40 horses and 25 falcons, and 
the voivode was bound at need to supply .the Turkish army with 1 
a contingent of 1000 men. The Turks pursued much thq same 
policy as in Walachia. The tribute was gradually increased. A. 
hold was obtained on the country by the occupation of various 
fortrc.sse.s on Moldavian soil with the surrounding. territory— 
in 1538 Cetatea Alba, in 159a Bender, in 1702 Cbotim (Kbotin). 
Already by the middle of live lOth. century the yoke was so 
luavy that the voivode Elias ,(1346-51) became .Malwmmedau. 
to avoid the sultan's anger. 

At this period occurs a curious interlude in. Moldavian history. 
In 1561 the adventurer and impastor Jacob Basilicus succeeded- 
with Hungarian help in turning out the voivode 
Alexander Lapushneanu (1552-61 and 1563-68) andil?^" 
seizing on the reins of govcniment. A Greek by birth, 
adopted son of Jacob Ilcrakfides, despot of Wos, Samps and 
other Aegean islands, acquainted with Greek,and Latin literature,, 
and master of most European, languages; appearing alternately, 
as a student of astronomy at Wittenberg, whither he had been 
invited by Count Mansfeld, us a correspondent of MeJanchtbon, 
and as a writer of historiad works which he. dedicated to Philip 
II. of Spain, IJasilicus, finding, tlial his Aegean sovereignty was 
of httlc. practical value beyond the crowning of pqcl laureates, 
fixed his roving ambhion on a more substantkl dominion., He 
published an astounding pedigree, in which, starting from. 

“ Hercules Triptolcmu.?,” he wound his way. through the, royal 
Servian line to the kinship of Moldavian voivodes, and, baymg 
won tlie emperor Ferdinand to his financial and military support, 
succeeded, though at the head of only 1600 cavalry, in routing 
by a bold dash the vastly superior forces of the voivode, and 
even in purcliasing the Turkish confirmation of his usur^^ 
title. He asEUKiod the style ol BooiAcik MoAfinf^uis, and eltgkd 
the Turkish stipqlafion that he should dismiss, hiis foreign guards. 
In Moldavia he, appeared as a moral reformer, endeavouring 
to. put down the prevalent viqcs of bigamy and divorce, He 
erected a school, placed jt under, a German master, and collected 
children from every part of . the country to be maintained and, 
educated at his expense, He also.,busied himself with the ,coir, 
lection of a library. But his taxes—-a ducat, for each.f^ily, 
—were considered heavy; his, orthodoxy .was susppeted,^ faiS; 
foreign counsellors detest^. In 4563 tlie peopk rose, massacred 
the Hungarian gqards, the foreign settlers, .wd finally jaqob 
himseff. 

The expelled voivode Alexander was now restpj^fd by Uie 
Pprte, the schools were destroyed, and the. coqntry rclqpspd 
into its normal statg of barbarism ufider .Bqgdan dV.- (15^ 
7a). Bogdan’s successor,, JoJm- tfis Terribk (iS 7 *-. 74 X 
prqvoked by the Porte’s demand, for rqojpoo ducats as, 
tribute, instead of 60,000 as heretofore tq,.rise againsf tbi; 
o^ressor; but aft^r. gaining thmo victories , he, was. ^qjjy, 
defeatjedand slain (1574), and thetcountry was,left\inore than 
cyei) afi.the mercy pf tbe OttpmmiUi Voivodei were.nnwic^^^tfd.! 
and deposed in rapid, puccessjon,.by the Divan,, but tbe .vieJimiei 
of Micl^l the Brave in-Walachia infiiwJ a more iindepfifi^t, 
sptnt',,mto. the Moldavians. Tbe-Mpldav' ’ 
disputed , by thia 'Pransylwanknscand. 

Wbehael suqeeeded.in,, annexing .it to hk 
reafm> On .lliclael’s mvfder, t£ie Polfis ttO? 


iaa.,aommu>A->;wap, 
Poles, but,4n,.,r^. 
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asserted their supremacy, but in ifiiS the Porte once more 
recovered its dominion and set up successively two creatures 
of its own as voiviKles—Gratiani, an Italian who had been 
court jeweller, and a Greek custom-house official, Alexander. 

As in Walachia at a somcivhat later date, the Phanariote 
regime seemed now thoroughly established in Moldavia, and 
Tht became the rule that every thri*e years the voivode 

should procure his confirmation by a large baksheesh. 
ariotc and every year by a smaller one. But Prince Basil 
rtgimt. (jip (Vasile l.upul). an Albanian, who succeeded 
in 1634, showed great ability, and for twenty years maintained 
his position on the Moldavian throne. He introduced several 
internal reforms, codified the written and unwritten laws of 
the country, established a printing press, Greek monastic- 
schools, and also a Latin school. He brought the Moldavian 
Church into more direct relation with the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, hut also showed considerable favour to the Isitins. 
allowing them to erect churches at Suciava, Jassy and Galatz. 
T'he last voivode of the Bassaraba family, Elias Voda, reigned 
from 1607 to 1669. 

Dtiring the wars between .Sobieski, king of Poland (1674- 
96), and the Turks, Moldavia found itself between hammer 
and anvil, and suffered terribly from Tatar devastations. 'I'he 
voivode Duka was forced like his Walachian contemporary to 
supply a contingent for the siege of Vienna in 1683. After 
Sobieski’s death in 1696. the hopes of Moldavia turned to the 
advancing Muscovite power. In 1711 the voivode 
^JJJ',*'JJ|*"*l)emetriu.s Cantemir, rendered desperate by the 
’ I'urkish exactions, concluded an agreement with the 
tsar Peter the Great by which Moldavia was to become a 
protected and vassal state of Russia, with the enjoyment of 
it; traditional liberties, the voivodeship to be hereditary in 
the family of Cantemir. On the approach of the Ru.ssian 
army the prince issued a proclamation containing the terms 
ot the Russian protectorate and calling on the boiars and 
people to aid their Orthodox deliverers. But the long Turkish 
terrorism had done its work, and at the approach of a Turkish 
and Tatar host the greater part of the Moldavians deserted 
•their voivode. The Russian camjiaign was unsuccessful, and 
all lliat Peter could offer Cantemir and the boiars who had 
stood by him wa.s an asylum on Russian soil. 

In his Russian exile Cantemir composed in a fair Latin style 
his Descriptio Moldaviaf, the counterpart, so far as Moldavia 
is concerned, to Del Chiaro’s contemporary descrip- 
tmlr't tion of Walachia. The capital of the countrj- was 
diurtfi- now Jassy, to which city Stephen the Great had trans- 
f'^red his court from Suciava. the earlier residence of 
the voivodes. It had at this time forty churches— 
some of stone, some of wood. Fifty years before it had con¬ 
tained 12,000 houses, but Tatar deva.stations had reduced it 
to a third of its former .size, nie most important commercial 
emporium was the Danubian port of Galatz, which was fre¬ 
quented by vessels from the whole of the Levant from Trebizond 
to Barbary. The cargoes which they here took in consisted of 
Moldavian timber (oak, deal and cornel), grain, butter, honey 
and wax. salt and nitre. Kilia. at the north mouth of the 
Danuln’. was also frequented by trading vessels, including 
Venetian and Ragusan." Moldavian wine was exported to 
Poland, Russia, Transylvania, and Hungary; that of (.'otnar 
was in Cantemir’s opinion superior to Tokay. The excellence 
of the Moldavian horses is attested by a Turkish proverb; 
and annual droves of as many as 40,000 Moldavian o.xen were 
sent acro.ss Poland to Danzig. Moldavia proper was divided 
into the upper country or Vei^a de ms, and the lower countrs’, 
or Terra de josu. Bessarabia had bwn detached from the 
rest of the principality and placed under the direct control of 
the military authorities. It was divided into four provinces : 
that of Budzak, inhabited by the Nogai Tatars; that of 
Cetatca Alba, the Gwk Monkastron, a .strongly fortified place ; 
and thiMe of Ismaila and Kilia. The voivwles owed their 
elimination entirely to the Portt, and the great officers of the 
nUMm were appointed at their discretion. These were the 


Great Logothete {Marele Logofetu) or cliancellor; the governor 
of Lower Moldavia— Vornirulu de terra de josu ; the governor of 
Upper Moldavia—I'ormVw/n de terra de sus; the Halman or 
commander-in-chief; the high chamberlain— Marele Postel- 
nicu ; the great Spalhar, or sword-bearer; the great cup¬ 
bearer— Marele Paharttieu ; and the treasurer, or I'istiemicu, 
who together formed the prince’s council and were known as 
lioiari de Svalu. Below these were a number of subordinate 
officers who acted as their assessors and were known as boiars 
of the Divan {Boiari de Divanu). 'J'hc high court of justk-e wa.s 
formed by the prince, metropolitan and boiars; the Boiart 
de Svatu decided on the verdic*; the metropolitan deejared 
the law : and the prince pronounced sentence. The boiars 
were able to try minor aises in their own residences, but subject 
to the right of appeal to the prince’s tribunal. Of the cliar- 
acter of the Moldavian people Cantemir docs not give a very 
favourable account. Their best points were their hospitality 
and, in Lower Moldavia, their valour. They cared little lor 
letters, and were generally indolent, and their prejudice against 
mercantile pursuits left the commerce ot the country in the 
hands of Armenians, Jews, Greeks and Turks. The pure- 
blood Ruman population, noble and plebeian, inhabited the 
cities and towas or larger villages : the peasantry were mostly 
of Little Russian and "Hungarian race, and were in a servile 
condition. There was a considerable gipsy population, almost 
every boiar having several Zingar families in his possession ; 
these were mostly smiths. 

From this period onwards the character of the Ottoman 
domination in Moldavia is in cverj- respect analogous to that 
of Walachia. The office of voivode or hospodar was 
farmed out by the I’orte to a succession of wealthy ^lonot 
Greeks from the Phanar quarter of Constantinople. Pkaa- 
All formality of election by the boiars was now dis- «•/»** 
pensed with, and the princes received their cajtan of 
office at Constantinople, where they were con.secrated by the 
Greek patriarch. The system favoured Turkish extortion in 
two ways ; the presence of the voivode’s family connexions at 
.Stambul gave the Porte so many hostages tor his obedience ; 
on the other hand the princes themselves could not rely on 
any support due to family influence in Moldavia itself, 'j'hev 
were thus mere puppets of the Divan, and could be deposed 
and shifted with the same facility as so many pashas—an object 
of Turkish policy, as each change was a pretext for a new lc\ y 
of baksheesh. The chief families tliat shared the office during 
this period were those of Mavrocordato, Ghica, Callimacbi, 
Ypsilanti and Murusi. Although from the very conditions 
of their creation they regarded the country as a field for ex¬ 
ploitation, they were themselves often men of education and 
ability, and unquestionably made some praiseworthy attempts 
to promote the general culture and well-being of their subjects. 
In this respect, even the Phanariote regime was preferable to 
mere pasha rule, while it had the further consequence of pre¬ 
serving intact the national form of administration and the 
historic offices of Moldavia. Gregory Ghica (1774-77), who 
himself spoke French and Italian, founded a school or “ gym¬ 
nasium ” at Jassy, where Greek, Latin and theologv- were 
taught in a fashion. He encouraged the settlement of German 
Protestant colonists in the country, some of whom set up as 
watchmakers in Jassy, where they were further allowed to 
build an evangelical church. J. L. Carra. a Swiss who had 
been tutor to Prince Ghica’s children, and who published in 
1781 an account of the actual state of the principaiities, speaks 
of some of the boiars as possessing a taste for French literature 
and even for the works of Voltaire, a tendency actively com¬ 
bated by the patriarch of Constontinop^. 

The Russo-Turkish War, which ended'in the peace of Kutchuk 
Kainardji (1774), was fatal to the integrity oT Moldavian 
territory’. The hlise of Austria, which had already 
annexed profited by the situation 

arrange ’*'if|Mt pifc ppf<hding parties for the peace¬ 
ful cessioJpoPPfeukovina to the Habeburg monarchy. 

I This richly wOoded Moldavian province, contaiining Suciava . 
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(Suczttwtt), the earliest seat of the voivodes, and Cemautii or 
Czcniovicz, was in 1774 occupied by Habsburg troops with 
Russian connivance, and in 1777 Baron Thugut procured its 
formal cession from the sultan. 

(4) The Danubiati Principalities: i^y4-iS^g .—By the 
treaty of Kutchuk Kninardji Russia consented to hand back 
Yrtatyot principalities to the sultan, but by Article xsi. 
Kutehuk several stipulations were made in favour of the Wal- 
Kaiaan/Ji. ai'hians and Moldavian.s. The people of the princi¬ 
palities were to enjoy all the privileges that thev had 
pos,sessed under Mahomet JV.; they were to be freed from 
tribute for two years, as some compinsation for the ruinous 
effects of the last war ; they were to pav a moderate tribute; 
the agents of Walachia and Moldat ia at Constantinople were 
to enjoy the rights of national representatives, and the Russian 
hiinister at the I’orte should on occasion watch over the 
interests of the principalities. The stipulations of the treaty, 
though deficient in precision (the Walachians, for in.stancc, 
had no authentic record of the privileges enjoyed under 
Mahomet IV^), formed the basis of future liberties in both 
principalities; but for the moment all reforms were postponed. 

The treaty was hardly concluded when it was violated by 
the Porte, which refused to recognize the right of the Walachiaii 
boiars to elect their voivode, and nominated Alexander Ypsilanti, j 
a creature of its own. In 1777 Constantine Wurusi was made 
^'oivode of Moldu\ia in the same higli-handed fashion. 'The '■ 
l>ivan seemed intent on restoring the old system of government j 
i” its entirety, but in 178,^ the Russian representative extracted j 
Irom the sultan a decree (haltisherij) defining more precisely the 1 
liberties ol the principalities and fixing the amount of the annual ' 
tribute—for Walachia 6rQ purses c.xclu.sive of various 
“presents” amounting to 130,000 piasters, and for Moldavia 
135 purses and further gifts to the extent of 115,000 piasters. 
By the peace of Jassy in 1792 the Dniester was recognized ns 
the Russian frontier, and the privileges of the principalities as 
specified in the haltisherij confirmed. In defiance of treaties, 
however, the Porte continued to change the hospodars almost 
yearly and to exact e.xtraordinary installation presents. 'The 
revolt of Pas van Oglu in Bulgaria was the cause of great injury 
to Walachia. The rebels ravaged Little Walachia in 1801-2. 
and their ravages were succeeded by those of the Turkish troops, 
who now swarmed ov er the country. Exaction followed exac¬ 
tion. and in 1802 Russia resolved to as.sert her treaty rights in 
favour of the oppressed inhabitants of the principalities. On 
the accession of Constantine Ypsilanti (1802-6) in W'alachiu, 
and of Alexander .Murusi (1802-6) in Moldavia, the Porte 
was constrained to issue a new haltisherij by which every prince 
Rwaita wtts to hold his office for at least seven years, unless the 
protec- Porte satisfied the Russian minister that there were good 
tioa. and sufficient grounds for his deposition. This clause 
of the haltisherij was not enforced. All irregular contributions 
were to cease, and all citizens, with the exception of the boiars 
and clergy, were to pay their share of the tribute. The Turkish 
troops then employed in the principalities were to be paid off, 
and one year’s tribute remitted for the purpose. The boiars were 
to be responsible for the maintenance of schools, hospitals and 
roads; they and the prince together for the militia. The 
numbw of 'Turkish merchants resident in the country was 
limited. Finally, the hospodars.were to be amenable to repre¬ 
sentations made to them by the Russian envoy at Oonstanti- 
noplci to whom was entrusted the task of watching over the 
Wdachian and Moldavian liberties. Tliis, it will be seen, was a 
veiled Russian protectorate. 

In 1804 the Serbs under Kar^eorge rose against the Turkish 
dominion, and were secretly aided by the Walachian voivode 
Ypsilanti. TTie Porte, instigated by Napoleon’s ambassador 
.Seliastiani, resolved on Ypsilanti’s deposition, but the hospodar 
succeeded in escaping to St Petersburg. In the war that now 
ensued betwera t^ Russians and the Turks, the Russians were 
for a time successful, and even demanded that the Russian 
territory should extend to the Danube.. They occupied 
the principalities from 1806 to 1812. In 1808 they formed a 


governing committee consisting of the metropolitan, another 
bi.shop, and four or five boiars under the presidency of General 
Kusnikov. Tlic scat of the president was at Jassy, and General 
Engelhart was appointed as vice-president at Bucharest. By 
the peace of Bucharest, however, in 1812, the principalities were 
restored to the sultan under the former conditions, with the 
exception of Bessarabia, which was ceded to the tsar. The 
Pruth thus became the Russian boundary. 

'The growing solidarity lietween the two Ruman principalities 
received a striking illustration in 1816, when the Walachian knd 
Moldavian hospodars published together a code applicable to 
lx)th countries, and which had lieen elaborated by a joint cxim- 
mission, 'The Greek movement was now beginning to assume 
j a practical shape. About 1780 Riga Velestiniul. a Hellcnizcd 
j Vlttch from Macedonia who is also known by the purely Greek 
name of Rigas Phereos, had founded in Bucharest n patriotic 
and revolutionary association known os the Society of Friends 
{iraipia Tar ^lAoii-) which gradually attained great in- 
fluence. In 1810 Ignatius.the metropolitan of Walachia, "Hetaer- 
! founded a Greek literary society in Bucharest which M" 
soon developed into a political association, and many 
similar bodies were formed throughout the Greek world, 
and finally united into one powerful secret society, the Hetaifia. 
.Some of the members even cherished the fantastic hope of 
restoring the ancient Byzantine empire. In 1821 Alexander 
Ypsilanti, a son of the voivode, and an aide-de-camp of the tsar 
.Alexander J., entered Moldavia at the head of the Ilctacrists. 
and, representing that he liad the support of tlie tsar, prevailed 
on the hospodar Michael Sutzu to aid him in invading the Otto¬ 
man dominions. To .secure Walachian help, Ypsilanti advanced 
on Bucharest, but the prince, Theodore Vladimireiscu, who repre¬ 
sented the national Ruman reaction against the Phanariotes, 

: repulsed his overtures with the remark “ that his business 
was not to march against the Turks, but to clear the country 
I of Phanariotes.” Vladimircscu was slain by a Greek revolu- 
I tionary agent, but Ypsilanti rashly continuing his enterprise 
j after he had been repudiated by the Russian emperor, his forces 
I were finally crushed by the Turks at Dragashani, in Walachia, 

I and at .Skuleni, in Moldavia ; and the result of his revolt was a 
Turkish occupation of the principalities. In 1822 the Turkish 
troops, who had committed great excesses, were withdrawn 
on the combined representations of Russia, Austria and Great 
Britain. The country, however, was again ravaged by the 
retiring troops, quarters of Jassy and Bucharest burnt, and 
the complete evacuation delayed till 1824, when the British 
government again remonstrated with the Porte (sec Eastkkn 
Question, Greece, and Ypsilanti, Alexander), 

By the convention of Akkerman between the Russians and 
the Turks in 1826 the privileges of the principalities were once 
more confirmed, and they were again ratified in 1829, p,aeeot 
under Russian guarantee, by the peace of Adrknople. AOrtm- 
By this peace all the towns on the left bank of the ■»*. 
Danube were restored to the principalities, and the 
Porte undertook to refrain from fortifying any position on the 
Walachian side of the river. A Russian army occupied the 
coun^ until the Porte fulfilled its promises. The princi¬ 
palities were to enjoy commercial freedom, and the right of 
establishing a quarantine cordon along the Danube or else¬ 
where. TTie internal constitution of the countries was to be 
rejnulated by an “ Organic Law,” which was drawn up by assem¬ 
blies of bishops and boiars at Jassy and Bucharest, acting, 
however, under Russian control. *1116 Organic Iziw thus claim- 
rated was by no means of a liberal character, and amongst other 
abides maintained the feudal privileges of the boiars. It was 
ratified by the Porte in 1834, and the Russian army of occu¬ 
pation thereupon withdrew. The newly elected hospodars, 
Alexander Ghica (1834-42) and George Bibescu (1842-48) in 
Walachia, and Michael Sturdza (1834-49) in Moldavia, ruled in 
accordance with the Organic Law. Their reigns were marked 
by the social, financial and political predominance of Russia, 
wfaidi had st^ily increased since 1711. The treaty of 1774 
had given Russia a firm foothold in Rumanian politics. 13 j$^ 
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had been strengthened by the hattisherif of iRos ; while the 
treaties of i8ia. i8s6 and 1820 hod respectively yielded up 
Bessarabia, the Sulina mouth of the Danube and the St George 
nwuth to the tsar. From 1834 to 1848 the Russian consul at 
Bucharest was all-powerful. 

The revolutionary movement of 1848 extended from the 
Rumans of Hungary and Transylvania to their kin.smcn of the 
Mon- 'I'ransalpim- regions. Here its real object was the over- 
mar of throw of Russian influence. In Moldavia the agitation 
/MS was mottly confined to the boiars, and the hospodar 
Michael Sturdza suecoeded in arresting the ringhtaders. In 
Walachia, however, the outbreak took a more violent form. 
The people ajssemhled at Buchare.st, and demanded a constitu¬ 
tion. Prince Ilibcscu, after sotting his signature to the con¬ 
stitution .submitted to him, fled to Transylvania, and a 
provisional government was formed. The Turks, however, 
urged thereto by Ru.ssian diplomacy, cros,sed the Danube, and a 
joint Russo-Turkish dictatorship restored the Organic Law. 
By the Balta-Liman convention of 1840 the two governments 
agreed to the appointment of Htirbu Rtirbeiu (Stirbey) as prince 
of Walachia, and Gregory Ghica for Moldavia. 

On the entry of the Russian troops into the principalities in 
1853, the hospodars fled to Vienna, leaving the government in 
KiMi/M the hands of their ministers. During the Danubian 
fuM campaign that now ensued great suffering was inflicted 
Atmtrtm inhabitants, but in 1854 the cabinet of Vienna 

Horn. " induced the Russians to withdraw. Austrian troops 
JMS S4. occupied the principalities, and the hospodars returned 
to their posts. One important consequence of the revolution had 
liocn the banishment of many rising politicians to western 
Europe, whore they were brought into contact with a higher 
type of civiliaation. The practice initiated by the more literal 
Plmnariotes of sChding Rumanian students to the French, 
German and Italian universities tended in the same direction. 
Statesmen such as I. C. Bratianu. D. A. .Sturdza, S. I. Ghica, D. 
Ghica and Lascar Catargiu (whose biographies arc given under 
separate headings) received their political training abroad, and 
returned to educate their countrymen. To this feet the 
.surprisingly ra^iid progress of Rumania, os compared with the 
' Balkan States, may very largely be attribtited. 

Bv the treaty of Paris in 1856 the principalities with their 
existing privileges were placed under the collective guarantee 
Tntyoi of 1 ^® contracting Powers, while remaining under the 
#>*•/», suzerainty of the Porte—tlie Porte on its part engag- 
i$t». ing to respect the complete independence of their 
intemul administration. A strip of southern Bessarabia was 
restored to Moldavia, so as'to push hack the Ru.ssian frontier 
from the Danube mouth. The existing laws and statutes of 
both principalities were to be revised by a European Com¬ 
mission. sitting at Bucharest, and their work was to be 
assisted by a tfivan or national council which the Porte was 
to eJnvolce for the purpose in each of the two province.s, 
and in which all classes of Walachian and Moldavian society 
were to be represented, 'fhe European commission, in arriv¬ 
ing at its conclusions, was to take into consideration the 
Opinion expressed by the representative councils; fhe Powers 
were to corhe to terms with the Porte us to the recom- 
memdations of 'the commission; and the final result was to be 
embodied in a hattisherif'ol'fikC: sultan, which was to lay down 
the definitive organisation of the two principilities. In 1857 the 
commission arrived, and the representative councils of the 
two peoples Were convoked. On their meeting in September 
VMfoa proceeded to vote with unanimity the 

otiho union of the t wo principalities into a single state under 

mtmi- the name of Romania (Rumania), to be governed by 

tt foreign prince eketed from one of the teigfiing 
dynasties of Europe, and havingasin^erepresentative o^mbly. 
like Powers decided to undo the work of national union. By 
the convention concluded by toe Europton congress at Paris in 
1858. it' was> decided that the principahties should continue'as 
Aeretoforo to be governed each by its own prince. ■ W'sUadiia 
Moldavia were to have separate assembiiesi'but a ccfitnil 


commission was to be established at Foeshani for the prepara¬ 
tion of laws of common interest, which were afterwards to be 
submitted to the respective assemblies. In accordance with 
this convention the deputies of Moldavia tund Walachia'met in 
separate assemblies at Bucharest and Jassy, but the choice 
of both fell unanimou.sly on Prince Alexander John Cuza 
(January rS.^g), (A. J. E., X.> 

(5) Rumania .—Thus the union of the Rumanian' nation 
was accomplished. A new conference met in Paris to discuss 
the situation, and in 1861 the election of Prince Cuza pttaeo 
was ratified by the Powers and the Porte. The two Oumo, 
assemblies and the central commission were preserved ****-**• 
till 1862, when a single as.sembly met at Bucharest and a single 
ministry was formed for the two rountries. The central com¬ 
mission was at the same time aliolished, and a council of state 
charged with preparing bills substituted for it. In May 1864. 
owing to difficulties between the government and the general 
assembly, the as,sembly was dis.solved, and a statute was sub¬ 
mitted to universal suffrage giving greater authority to the prince, 
and (Teating two chambers (of senators and of deputies). The 
franchise was now extended to all citizens, a cumulative voting 
power being reserved, however, for property, and the peasantry 
were emancipated froip forced labour. Up to thi.s point the 
prince had ruled wisely; he had founded the universities of 
Bucharest and Jassy; his reforms had swept away the last 
vestiges of feiididism and created a class of peasant freeholders. 
But the closing years of his reign were marked by an attempt 
to concentrate all power in his own hands. He strove to 
realize his democratic ideals by despotic methods. His ver\' 
reforms alienated the goodwill of all classes ; of the nobles, by 
the abolition of forced labour ; of the clergy, by the ronfi.scation 
of monastic estates ; of the masses, by the introduction of a 
tobacco monopoly and the inevitable collap.se of the inflated 
hopes to which his agrarian reforms had given rise. His own 
dissolute conduct increased his unpopularity, and at last the 
leading statesmen in both provinces, who had long believed 
that the national welfare demanded the election of a foreign 
prince, conspired to dethrone him. In February 1866 he -was 
compelled to abdicate ; and a council of regency was formci) 
under the presidency of Prince Ion Ghica. The count ol 
Flanders, brother to the king of the Belgians, was proclaimed 
hospodar of the united provinces, but declined the proffered 
honour. 

Meanwhile a conference of the Powers assembled at Pari'; 
and decided by a majority of four to three that the new hospodar 
should be a native of the country. The principalities, 
however, determined to elect Prince Charles, the otPHnee 
second son of Prince Charles Antony of Hrfiwizollern- CborM*, 
Sigmaringen. On a referendum, RVs.qfiq electors '***• 
voted in his favour, against 224 dissentients. Prince Charles 
was an officer in the Prussian army, twenty-seven years of age, 
and was related to the French imperial family as well as to the 
royal house of Prussia: his nomination obtained not >only‘ the 
tacit consent and approval of his' friend and kinsman King 
William of Prussia, but also the warm and more open support 
of Napoleon Ill. The king of Prussia, however, had agreed 
that the new hospodar should be a native of the principaatties, 
and could not therefore openly • approve of Prince Charles’.s 
election. Acting on the advice of Bismarck, the prince asked 
for a short leave of absence, resigned his commission irt the 
Prussian army on crossing the frontier, and' hastened down 
the Danube to Rumania, under a feigned name a»d with- a 
false passport. On the 20th of May he landed «t 'Turnu 
Severin, where he was' enthusHwtieally 'Welcomed. ' He reached 
Bucharost on the aand, and on' the otune day, ikl the presence 
of the provisional government, took the oaths to respwt the 
laws of the coufitry und toimahttain its rights-and the nttegrity 
of its territory. In October ’Prince CfiarleB proceeded' to 
Constantincple and was eofdially received'by his sueerain, 
'the isdltan, who bestowed'>on him''the'fitttiBn'of'^vesCittire, 
admitted theipraw^rde- ttf hereditary successfen' in his family, 
and oUowod ltini the right of Maintaining-an Amy of'to>«oo 
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men. RuniBnmwastorcinuRfi^of theOttonumempieewitfain 
the limits feted: by the ea^tilationraad the treaty «f Bards. 

The first' Ramanian aiinistry. formed..under the new princiB 
«as composod'ioflthe leading statesmen ot .aili'politicai. parties, 
Partita jbeing taken that the two ’pronnees > should be 
:^uslly repre.scnted. A new constitution, was unan- 
idomattie liiBoosly passed by the chamber on- the nth of J.uly. 

for,.an Upper and .Lower House of Re- 
presmitaCives.and conferred on the prince the right of 
lan: absolute and unconditional veto on all legislation. Other 
reforms were urgently needed. There -was .an empty, treasury, 
-and the Boating debt amounted to £7,000,000 ; maladministra- 
tdon was rampant in every de{»rtinent »f the stale; the 
inatioiuil guard was mutinous, while the small army of'roguilax.'. 
was badly organized and inefBoient. The existence of famine 
and cholera added to the difficulties of the govemmenty and 
dn March 1867 the. Lower House, by a jnajority of three,.passed 
the laconic resolution. “ The chamber inflicts u vote of blame 
on the government.” As the result of this vote M. iKrctzuieecu, 
.a Moderate Conservative, was called to the head of.aSairs, and 
1 . C. Bratianu entered Uie government as minister of the 
inlorior. The new mini^ry.iof .which Bratianu was the leading 
spirit, .showed considerable energy: a concession was granted 
for the construction of the fct Rumanian lailway, from 
Bucharest to Giurgevo,. and the reorganitation of the army was 
undertaken. Among uther less judicious measiures, a decree 
was passed ostensiirly directed against all vagabond foreigners, 
but really aimed at the Jews, large numbers of wham. incffiding 
:nutny respected landowners and men of business, were im¬ 
prisoned, or expelled, from Jassy, Bacau and other parts of 
Moldavia. This harsh treatment created'intense 1 indignation 
abroad, especially in .France and Great Britain; and the 
emperor Napoleon .wrote personally to Prince Ch'arles, pro¬ 
testing against the persecution. The country .could, nut afford 
to lose the goodwill of the. emperor of. the Frencli,iat that time 
one of the most powerful factors..in Fiurope-rin July *860 
Bratianu, allhougli immensely popular, found it necessary to 
■resign office, and with him fell the rest of the. cabinet. 

On the t5tU of September .1869,, Prince Charles married 
Princess Elizabeth of. IViied, afterwards 'celebrated. under, her 
literary name of Carnun Sylva.' In the,same year the army 
was reorganized, and a rural police created. Every able-bodied 
citizen was rendered liable to give three.days’ work yearly 
towards the construction, of roods, or itp pay a small tax as an 
.equivalent. An .inr^ortaat railway.concession, .which subse- 
.z)uently caused grave political complications, wag. gran ted to 
the German contractors fJtrausberg and. Offtsnheim. 

Much excitement was aroused in Rumania iby the outbseak 
lof the ..war between Prussia 1 and France. The, sympathies of 
xat the Rumanians were entirely on the side of tlie FretKh, 
irtbtiUtm whom they regarded as ,a kjndred, Latin race, while 
at tan. those of the prince were naturally with his native 
.country. The excitement culminated .in .a revolutionary 
outbreak -at Ptoesci, where.a:\hotTbeaded ideputy^.iCuodiaiui 
Popescu,a£tei the mob.had stormed.tbe'niilitiabazrackg,.igsued 
gpro b hiT n ation deposing. Prince Charles, and, appointing Gmetal 
Gulescu regent. Owing.to the ..loyalty .of'.^e.,regular'army 
ithei.Mfurrcation was speedily, quelled. . But thei.feSiag. in. the 
country was. strong against the ^man.soverejgn,'Wbtr,seBiousliy 
thought of abdicating when a jury,aP<)it>ttnd. tlm,accused rebels. 
(Go, the 17th of December, .he wroterooiuyentiaQy tq 1^ soveipjgns 
.whose cepresentatives had.wgned the treaty of Patj^eugges^ 
4hat the future of Rumania should be regulated byi a E^pisan 
congress ,,..11,,. 

Aiew days .subsequently the pthu:e.liewgneid that the German 
railway contractor :&rausherg was iUflwmingr^r apahle to .pay 
laacMH' the.coupons .of the r^wayfbonde iduer«n(^,,(st.,of 
>^?i>r'Which. were.nqstl!y^beld,by!in 9 uential 
it .G«*n»W ^This.'thwwnthe. eeaponsMity. 
rd,j^yxnentrm-ilumanq^:and.wB8Wfsevcre,bloMr to the prince, 

. 'iSeiiitaiBxripiaBati dwollBj seciGfBaMiM/'ikltigioftRtimaiffii.ii'^.aiid 
Rlizabbt 8, queen of Rumania. .,, <, 


through whose . instrumentality I the loan had been r|daG(!d. 
Matters wiere brought to a crisis by the' Frussiaft; guvuntiwnt 
threatening to force the RumaniaD government...to pibvide 
for. the lunpaidrcoupons. The countryi/was finantiaiUy''m.'<no 
odnditaun ito comply. Bitter indipination prevailed against 
..everything.German, and culminated m an attack on theGrtman 
coiuny in ,Buchare.st on the stnd of March 1871, .. On the 
foitowing .morning the prince summoned the members'lof the 
councii of regency of . 1866, and informed tlvtni'of his Inten¬ 
tion to place .government in their hands. Lascar Gatorgiu 
and General Gblescu, ithe rmly two imembcrs present, as well 
.as' Dimitrie Stuidza and other ihfluential perswis, docUned 
to. accept the responsibility. . Catargiu offered to mute the 
difierent sections of the. ConSenvative party in wder to deal 
-with the’ crisis. The.prince accepted his oBer. The elections 
took place early lin May 1871, and the government, to which 
all the most .respectable elements, in .the country had rifallted, 
obtained a large majority. When parliament met in;May the 
prince had a most enthusiastic reception. The aati-German 
ieehng in the country hud greatly subsided,; in consequence of 
the Clashing defeat of France; and in January 1879 (the 
chambers passed, a law by which Rumania undeeteok. ta.pay 
. the railway coupims. The German,, syndicate was . satis&d, 
and the railway crisis ended. 

Catargiu’s .ministry was the tenth that had held,office in the 
five years since the prince’s arrival, but it was the. first one that 
was stable. In March 1875. tiie .buciget for 1870,1.}^, 
amounting to ^,000,000, nearly douUe in amount 
that of the year 1866, was passed without difficulty, miaittrr, 
and on the 28th of the month the parliamentary **^*-f*' 
session closed. It was the first occasion, in Rumania tliat the 
same eitamber had sat for the whole constitutional period oi 
four years, and abo Urn first time , that the same ministry had 
open^ and closed the same'parliament. 

Only the full of the Catargiu ministry saved tiie country 
from revolution. The leading Liberals had promotwd a oon- 
spiracy ior .the arrest and expulsion of the prince, and the 
.farnwition of a provisional governmient under General .Dabija. 
Theiprospect of a return to power put .an end to these machina¬ 
tions. Catargiu’s ministry was iumjeded by an administration 
under General Fkir«scu> known as.tbe cabinet of the generals,” 
,and, a month later, by the so-called “ ministry’ of cemciiiation ” 
iuddcrM.1 Jepurcanu. A commission of the ichambers drew,up.an 
.indlotmeiU against Catargiu,and his late colleagues, .accusing 
them of violating the constitution and the public .lihCotieti, 
squandering the state revenues, «nd other abuse >of power. 
Unable to atom the tide of popular passion, which was cryuig'for 
the .impeaehment of Catargiu, Jepureanu resi^d .office, .pnd 
Bratianu formed a new JLiberffi (ubinet, which guidod.itiie 
country through many evottful'years. . ' ' 

.But-the reopening .of the. Eastern Question was. (JcS^lAfd 
'toibriog toaclimax the great stroggkiOf Rumania for'exislance 
land .indopendenee, and temporarify .tp throw .into the . 
.shade all domestic .questions/..The. insurrection 
.Bulgaria,'.with, its acoompanying boerqrjt,r followedibyi nwMrb 
.the deposition .of. sultan, .Murad and. the ducees^ion o|; SjESj. 
.tho sultan Abd-ul-Hamid,’Contributed to indicate; the 
near iippruachr.of.„a .Russor'i'urkish.'iwar. ^Russia .had. shown 
^syn^tiomsof anger, against Rumnnior fiar.not hav^gitakcn op a 
fdoeided auiusdam.the gppiroacidng.stantt^erMd; tho Ruasian 
lambaMadov Ignatiev , bad soma.montbs ^eviousiy^^u'eatpned 
..thaCihiagovernment (would seize Rumania 'as a,,pledge. >as soon 
ias)tbe.Turks.«(icttpMd;l»ervia andlMiWbenegro. Brinoe.ChaElas 
ideeideditotsend.aimissioni/conpQscd of .Bratianu. and C^oael 
.SMuiceanuj (the. miaiater.vi(W,xt(»..the ritj^ieHftl ,liadt»Mri)ets 
lati htvaidia, .iThejf w«e weHTecpiwa,hy.tha;q|^e»or(40<*«ber 
r«87fi)«-'but -ioi spit*, of .fuitad jthieatsi,land i^leri^t <n),itihe 
,p«t pf Gorchakoy,' Igaaiseyi and;.qthezsi rotuiaed 

rwitbQut.tharingfdtfiitUaweiy.cpmmittedi bis..country |q;aqtive 


.^•eoBUres,' .t,.-. , i, ; .I;„. ...’j 

,MGa,ithaB«4tb'.of.' ,Novembisn.«iiS' R\niim(it4Pi6'niPRirp$''Wwe 
siaiabiiKied Mdern^^faiVQ' 
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Nidtojas. A lew days lat<T two secret envoys arrived at 
Bucharest, the one M. dc Nelidov, to negotiate on the part of 
the Russian government lor the passage of their army through 
Rumania, the other Ali Bey, to arrange on behalf of the sultan 
a combination with Rumania against Russia. Prince Charles 
cleverly tc mporized with both powers. Negotiations with 
Russia were continued, and Bratianu was sent to Constantinople 
111 put pressure upon Turkey to secure certain rights and 
privileges which would practically have mode Rumania inde¬ 
pendent, except that it would still have paid a fixed tribute; 
imt the conference of the powers assembled at that capital came 
to a definite end on the igth of January 1877, when the Turkish 
gf/vernment declined every proposal of the conference. Mean¬ 
while the Porte, in issuing Midhat Pa.slia’s famous scheme of 
reforms, had greatly irritated Rumanian politicians In' includ¬ 
ing tlieir country in the same category as the other privileged 
provinces, and designating its inhabitants as Ottoman subjects. 
A secret convention was signed between Russia and Rumania 
on the 16th of ,\pril, by which Rumania allowed free passage 
to the Russian armies, the tsar engaging in return to maintam 
Its political rights and to protect its integrity, while all m.-ittcrs 
ol detail connected with the passage of the Russian troops were 
to be regtilated by a special treaty. On the 23rd of April 
Russia declared war against '1 iirkey, and the grand duke Nicholas 
issued a proclamation to the Rumanian nation, announcing 
liis intention of entering their territory in the hope of finding 
the same welcome as in former wars. The Rumanian govern- 
iment made a platonic protest against the crossing of the frontier, 
apd the Rumanian troops fell Imclt as the Russians advanced ; 
lirm isions and stores of all kinds wore supplied to the invading 
army against cash payments in gold, and the railways and 
telegraphs were freely placed at its disposal. The Rumanian 
chambers were assembled on the 26th of April, and the con¬ 
vention with Russia was sanctioned. The Ottoman govern¬ 
ment immediately Iwokc off diplomatic relations with Rumania, 
and on the iith of May the chambers passed a resolution that 
a state of war existed w ith Turkey. (For a detailed account of 
the subsequent campaign, in which Prince Charles and the 
Rumanian army contributed greatly to the success of the 
Russian arms, see Russo-Turkish Wars, and Pi.bvna.) The 
fall of Plevna left the Russian army free to march on Constan¬ 
tinople, and on the 31st of January 1878 the preliminaries of 
fieoce were signed at Adrianople. They stipulated that 
Rumania should be independent and receive an increase of 
territory. 

Peace between Russia and Turkey was signed at San Stefano 
on the 3rd of March. On the 29th of January the Rumanian 
rat agent at St Petersburg was officially informed of the 

dirUa intention of the Russian government to regain posses- 

sion of the Rumanian portion of Bessarabia, i.e. that 
r!^wtoa portion which was ceded to Moldavia by Russia after 
the Crimean War. Rumania was to be indemnified at 
arabia. fijc Expense of Turkey by the delta of the Danube and 
the..t>obrud}a as far as Constuntea. llte motive assigned was 
that this territory had not been ceded to Rumania, but to 
Mold^yia, itnd had been separated from Ruitsia by the almost 
obsolete treaty of Paris (1856). But the proposed exchange 
of territory roused the most bitter indignation at Bucharest. 
Bratianu and Cogilnieeano were sent to Berlin to endeavour 
to prevail on the representatives of the powers there assembled 
in June 1878 to veto the cession of Bessarabia to Russia; "but 
the Rumanian delegates were not permitted to attend the 
sittings of the congivss until'the Powers had decided in favour 
of th? Russian olaim. The treaty of Berlin in dealing with 
Rumania decided to recognize ks independence, subject to two 
conditions; First (Art. xlv.), timt the principality should 
restore to the em^ror of Russia that portion of die Bessarabian 
territory detach^ from Russia by the treaty of Paris of 1856, 
bounded oni die west by the tnidA:baiine] of the Pmthymid on 
the south by the mid-channel of the Kilia branch and die 
Btaryi Stambul mouth; Second (Art. xliv.)t that absolute 
iliMdum’ of worslup shouM he granted to ali penons in Rumania; 


that no religious beliefs should be a bar to the enjoyment of any 
political rights; and, further, that the subjects of oil the 
powers .should be treated in Rumania on a footing of perfect 
equality. Article xlvi. declared that the islands forming the 
delta of the Danube, the Isle of Serpents, and the province of 
Dobrudja, as far as a line starting from the east of Silistria and 
terminating on the Black Sea south of Mangalia, should be added 
to Rumania. Other articles defined the international position of 
Rumania, while Article liii. decreed that it should have a repre¬ 
sentative on the European commission of the Danube. Bratianu 
wrote with some truth that the Great Powers by sacrificing 
Rumania were able to obtain more concessions for themselves 
from Russia, and Lord Beacoasfield was constrained to 
admit that “ in politics ingratitude is often the reward of 
the greatest services.” The Rumanians submitted reluctantly 
to the retrocession of Be.s3anibia; and the Dobrudja was 
occupied by Rumanian troops on the 26th of November 
1878. 

But Article xliv. of the treaty of Berlin caused tremendous 
«q<itation throughout the country, and almost provoked a 
revolution. Article vii. of the con.stitution of 1866 laid 2. The 
down that “ only Christians can become citizens of Jewieh 
Rumania ”—in other words, ail Jews were excluded laeetioa. 
from the rights of citizenship; and as no foreigner could own 
land in Rumania outside the towns, no Jew could become a 
country proprietor. Public opinion in Rumania rendered it 
almost impossible for any government to carry out the w isbes 
of the Berlin tribunal. To do so invoBi'd a change in the 
constitution, which could only lie effected !iy a specially elected 
constituent assembly. This body met on the 3rd ol June, 
and sat through the entire summer. The irritation of the 
powers at the unexpected delay was so {q'eni that Great Britain 
proposed a eollective note on the subject, to be executed by 
the Au.strian cabinet: while Prince Bismarck threatened, 
if tlie Berlin proposition were not carried out, to refer to the 
suzerain power at Constantinople. At last, however, on the 
i8lh of (ictober. Article vii. was repealed, and it thus became 
possible for Rumanian Jews to become naturalized and to hold 
land. It was further decided to admit to naturalization the 883 
Jewish soldiers who had served in the war ; but with all other 
Jews individual naturalization was required, and this was 
hedged alxiut by so many difficulties, a special vote of the legis¬ 
lature being required, with a two-thirds majority in each 
individuul case, that although the compromise thus effected 
was accepted by the powers, the actual result was that, from 
1880 to 1884, out of 385 persons who were naturalized in 
Rumania, only 71 were Rumanian Jews. As the process of 
naturalization has never been accelerated, the 300,000 Jews 
said to inhabit Rumania arc still regarded as foreigners ; and 
although liable to military service and to the payment of taxes, 
are unable to own rural land or possess electoral or other civil 
rights. 

Italy was the first of the Powers' to notify its recognition 
of Rumanian independence (December 1879); but Bismarck 
succeeded in prevailing on the Western Poivers not Batah- 
to give official recognition until Rumania should have u,bmant 
purchased the railways from their German owners, aitba 
This unpopular mea.sure caused some delay; but SiSJ***" 
Great Britain, France and Germany formally recognized 
the independence of the country on the 2cth of February 1880. 
Early in r88i it -was generally felt that the time had arrived 
for Rumania to be created a kingdom. On the 13th of March 
the tsar Alexander II. was assassinated, and the Rumanian 
opposition chose this occasion to accuse the Liberal government 
of aiming at republican and ■ anti-dynaaSic ideals. To refute 
this ciuir^, the mmistry proposed the devation of the Rumanian 
principality into the kingdom of Rutnania. The prinpe accepted 
'the reailution ; within ten days thie new kingdom was recqg- 
nized byiall the Great Powers, and the coronation took place 
at Bucharest on tbe 'Sind of 'May *88*. The royal crown wOs 
ctmstructed of steel made from Turkish cannon o^ttnod at 
Plevna. 
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Rumania was now comparatively, but not entirety, free 
from fears of serious foreign complications. Austria and 
Russia alike resented the decision to fortify Bucharest 
and the Screth line, adopted by the Rumanian govern¬ 
ment in 1882. Relations with Russia had remained 
strained ever since the war. The delimitation of the 
Haagary Dobrudja frontier was still unsettled, and owing to 
Russian opposition was not finally disposed of till 1884. 
Expenses incurred during the war led to much controversy, 
especially when the Russian government claimed the return of 
£120,000 advanced to enable the Rumanians to mobilize, and 
considered by them as a free gift. A compromise was made, 
lx>th parties withdrawing their claims, in April 1882. 

Relations with Austria-Hungary were also on a very un¬ 
pleasant footing. There were two principal subjects of discord 
—the navigation of the Danube {q.v.) and the “ national 
question,” i.«. the status of the 'Vlach communities outside 
Rumania, and especially in Traasylvania and Macedotfia (see 
Vlachs and Macedonia). The Danube question became 
acute in 1881, 1883 and 1899; the national question is a 
more permanent .source of trouble, affecting Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Turkey and Bulgaria. King Charles, who naturally 
favoured the ally of (iermany, and Bratianu, who regarded 
Russian policy with suspicion, endeavoured to promote a 
better tinderstanding with Amstria-Hungary. But there was 
a strong anti-German party in the country, especially among 
the old bwars and the pcasan^. Community of creed, ancient 
traditional influence, the entire absence of Russian merchants, 
and the consequent avoidance of many small commercial 
rivalries, contributed to bring about a sort of passive preference 
for Russia, while the bitter disputes that had occurred with 
Germany on the question of railway finance had left a very 
hostile feeling. 

In March 1883 the government decided to introduce various, 
important changes into the constitution. Throe electoral colleges 
were formed instead of four; a considerable addition 
was made to the numbers of the senate and chamber; 
trial by jury was established for press offences, except 
those committed against the royal family and the 
sovereigns of foreign states; these were to be 
tried by the ordinary tribunals without jury. A bill was 
pas.sed endowing the crown with state lands, giving an annual 
rent of £24,000 in addition to the civil list fixed in 1866 at 
£49,000 ; another measure granted free passes on the railways 
and an allowance of £i daily during the sitting of parliament 
to all. senators and deputies. The revision of the constitution 
had estranged the two heads of the Liberal party, 1 . G. Bratianu, 
who was mainly responsible for the new measures, and C. A. 
Rosetti, who unsuccessfully advocated reforms of a far more 
democratic character. These two had been united by a most 
intimate friendship. One had never acted without the other. 
Rosetti was said to be the soul whilst Bratianu was the voice 
of the same personality. Hencefmward Bratianu had sole 
control of the Liberal government The revising chambers 
having fulfilled their special mandate, were dissolved in Sep¬ 
tember 1884, and a new paHiament assembled in Novemb^, 
the government, as usual, obtaining a large majority in both 
houses. 

Since 1876 Bratianu had exerdsed an almost dfctotorial 
power, and anything like a pow^ul parliamentary opposition 
c'Mtfttoa had ceased to exist But he had been too long in 
power; the numerous state departments were ex- 
JFgl"** clusively filled with his nominees j and some pecuniary 
Brauamm, scsmdals, in which the minister of war and other 
laai-M. ..high officials were implicated, helped to augment his 
fastigrowiag unpopularity.. New partiw were ionned in 
opposition, and ^e National IJ>end and LibnahCoBserVative 
p^qi oombiaedi to .attadc him. The first lA these maur- 
tained that the government should be essentially Rumasifaui, 
and, while maintaining friendly relations with foreign Fowen, 
shmild'in no wise oHow them to intetfere intb internal, affiiin. 
Tbey also advocated reduction <tf expenditure and the ndc> 
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pcndence of the magistracy. The Liberal-Conservatives held 
generally the same views, but had as their ideal of foreign 
policy a guaranteed neutrality. Another party which ■ now 
attracted considerable' attention was that of the Junimists. 
or Young Conservatives. The name was taken from the 
junimea. a liW/rary society formed in Jassy in 1874 by P. 
Carp, T. Rosetti, and Moiorescu, and transformed into a pohti^ 
association in i88t. Their programme for hoibe' affairs in¬ 
volved the amelioration of the position of the peasantry and 
artisan classes, whose progress they considemd had been 
overlooked, the irremovability of the magistracy, and a revision 
of the communal law in the sense of < decentralization. In 
financial matters they advocated the introduction of a gold 
standard and the removal of the agio on gold, also the mwo- 
duction of foreign.capital to develop industries in the countr;]],! 
and as regards foreign policy, they were strong advocates'of 
intimate and friendly relations with Austria-Hungary; 
tions for a new chamber took place in February 1888, and tiir 
whole of the leaders of the opposition were elected, includii^ 
Dimitrie Bratianu, the premier’s brother, and Lascar Catargiu. 

I. C. Bratianu definitely retired on the 4th of April, after haviof 
held the premiership for twelve eventful years. Had he oos- 
tinued much longer in office it is probable that there wjuM 
have been a revolutionary movement against the dynasty. 
During the previous parliament a Conservative manHefts, 
signed by Catargiu. D. Bratianu and other leaders of the 
opposition’, openly threatened that if the ministers were aim 
removed before the general election, the responsibility would 
be thrown, “ not on those who served the crown, but on him 
who bore it ”; and the name of Prince George Bibescu had 
been openly mentioned as a possible successor. 

In the new chamber elected in October t888 only five memben 
of Bratianu's party retained their seats. The most promwenl 
statesman in the new Conservative-Junimist ad- 
ministration was P. Carp, who in the spring of 1889 tartaota- 
succeeded in passing a bill which authorized the JkuUatm 
distribution of state lands among the peasantry. 

Despite this admirable measure, he was unable to 
retain, office, and three changes of ministry followed. 
The Conservative-Junimist parliament nevertheless restored 
tranquillity to the country. On the 22nd of May 1892, dw 
a5th anniversary of the . kind’s accession was celebrated with 
^eat enthusiasm. Meanwhile the gold standard had bees 
'tntroduced (1889), and the financial situation was regarded at 
satisfactory. In December 1892 a stable cabinet was at 
last formed b.v Lascar Catargiu. The new ministry during 
their four years’ tenure of oflice passed several useful measures 
through parliament. The state credit was improved by the con¬ 
version of the public debt; the sole of .the state lands to the 
peasantry was actively continued; a law was passed making 
irremovable the judges of the court of appeal and the presidents 
of tribunals, and other important judicial reforms were carried 
out; a mining law was passed with the object of introducing 
foreign capital; and Hit commercial marine was developed 
by the formation of a state ocean service of passriiger and 
cargo steamers. Great reforms, which had been wnsucoessfolly 
attempted by former govmuilents, were made in the serrioe 
of public instcuction and in the lorganization of 'the clergy. 
In 1893 and t894 commercial and extradition treaties and a 
tradermark convention were made with Great Britain,'APstria' 
Hungary and Germany. Meanwhile the Liberal onjoettian 
was being reorganiiKd. X)n the death of 1 . C. firatuaU, in 
>891,. his brother Dimitrie was proclaimed chief of thetbrited 
Liberal party, but he also died in June 1892, and ’du’veteran 
statesman Dimitrie Stordta woe recognized as tiie<liead of the 
Liberab. 1 Iri'i^lMttattedaivety <riolentiagitatian.m..lairour 
of the ..Rumanians .in Huagary.1' Another, pomdar'ioppoaiitias 
Cry waa <“ Rumimia .fee the Ramaniant/' pew mining 
ia'W,;4inK)ng ether tjoncesskme, gave .foreigncie:Hie to 
lease lands for Ic^ periods for the woiking at pdtroleum, wiui 
this.wili.dsaouac^b}r tbeoppOsitioB as beingfukdetci awdonoJ: 
mtensti, and aboM bring AgaiiKt the cpirk.oC.tfaeeMUtitiit]b|p 
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Whkli proliibited fdmiftftcrs from hoJdinR lands. The bill was 
carried by thb government, in April 1895, as .well as .another 
impontajit nvciwurc favouring the construction. ol local rail¬ 
way* .byi private txjfttractors. The liberal opposition. pro¬ 
tested, retired drom the ctmmlxrii and took no further part in 
Ingislati^ iprofeedings. Tlie Liberal party bad been out ol 
office j^ir .eight years,, thb Conservative-Junamist coalition 
had pi»K'ti<'a]ly.'rarrir<l out its complete programme,.and legis- 
latinn was at p dcadlook owing to the abstention of the Liberal 
oppodtion. ; As the electorate chowed itself in favour of .a 
change of ministry,, Catargiu resigned,, and a new Liberal 
govemnwnt was foemod by D. Sturdza. 

The advetU 'to power of,a. statesman who had irecerttly.been 
making such violent attacks on the'Hungarian ,>government 
caused some aneciOty .in AustriaeHungary. .When 
tibtrsi once office was ‘obtaihedj it was to, the interest of the 
attktah- new govenwntfnt ,that the agitation should subside. 
The. official I opening, by the emperor of Austria of 'the 
■ ntw'channel ■tlirough the Iron Gates Of the'Danube, 
on the 27th of: Septnnber i8<ffit ,was the means lot bringing 
about a -great. improvement in .the relations between the twb ' 
c®untrie«„.llt led to an ;eKoba^ei of visits-between the emperor 
and King Charles, who also visited the tsar Nicholas II. in August 
1898. 'The' visit-was the .iym,hel of a reconciliation bet-woen 
the .Rumanians and the Russians, the Telotions between whom 
had been tihe reverse of cordial since .1878. As'rfgards'bome 
politics,, the. laworwhelming majority of the Liberal party at 
the vleotidnb of, 1895,. instead Of being a source of strength, 
proved thelv.ery reverse.’ It caused the party to split up int6 
fartrons—BUurdzists, Aurelianists and Fleviste, so'called alter 
the iwmes (if their respective chiefs. Sturdra' himseif soon 
had to retire, -irhe head of the 1 Orthodox Church, the metro¬ 
politan Geonadius, had for some:years p-ast^ os head-of the 
philanthropic establishments founded by the princess Bran- 
c»MtKf|e.siredi to -obtain the’ entire tnanagembbt of these weait^- 
fosadwonsi labd hod. made viblcnt!iattacks «n -the two adminis- 
tnrtbtti)' Prinne, jGaorge bibeacu land Prince Stirbei, boli 
menfbers ofithe .Brancovan-family.’ In thb quarrel that ensued 
4hc .prblatc was openly acaoseditif siroogiy, of heresy, .nndi other 
matters mofo'isuitablc-for a orirninal court. , Afteroa public 
trial .before-the Holy Syntxli-Ijc was found 'guihy of certain 
canonfical affbm-ss. and.-sentenced to'be deposed. The suim- 
night,ihe' wlas- Seised by-the .pnlioe, and removed by force to a 
ncighlbDuringj.niana.>itery. IThis harsh treatment of the head 
of Uie.Chui^ led .to an .attack on SturdSa. -On the 3rd of 
Decemberi.iSpd, the pifasidcnt-'Of. t)he council, M. AureliaU, 
was aalk)dia>n>to reconstitutes Uberal-oabmet, with the principal 
object of. idalminf-public lopenion by the settieiheirt of this 
qUcsbinil. Aurelian -then cqipeeilad to the patriotic sentimente 
olithe Uoiywryativc pofty td help to solve the difficulty, and 
with.ithojoid! bfi -Dascgr. Gataorgiu and Tache lonoscu the fol¬ 
lowing d^iiaa was reached: the Hdy Synod was to revMsr 
its ijudgnmnt, and the tnetrepolttaa .iwas tO"bc restored to his 
ecolebiiisticai fnnk.;i.b«iti«fter holding it fora few days,'he was 
voluntarily to resign and to-receive as,compensation,a himdsome 
pension. Calmi wa^t .jtHid ..restored, ibut -Atmelian and his col¬ 
leagues wfcrcfnoliinolinod to.hand over their •protfolios to dturdaa 
and his plartisans. The ^uggk' 'temtinat^ 'in' .the success ,of 
Btnnkz.'t, who'in April *897'-retomed.-ito power and Remained 
pmsidsbt .of'(the'coUhcJl ’until. .1899. Few-of.'the important 
acaiBXfg- pitomised in the iLlbcnkl 1 programme’ Wiirejpassed ■,' one 
fgr.the mfotm Of pubiia:ii»truntjDn.being die most'noeewbrthy. 
SttndEald I gOvtcMnent, iwhkh; had risen'.to power imainly «n 
the natiooBl tjuestsMt, was Also destined Jto.fhllKUi it.' , A popular 
a^ttaidn'HlasriiisedtaDiitiwsnbijeet ofbrertaiit'SUtgBidiesiraiule'lh’ 
the fthmaniKis for thedoppgibefAlkielloinuiiwdcbnbls at Kroii- 
ttadt tpi Tniia^hrpnuiinMMl StvadgandAsiaceawd^ ae teo ||reltt 
gufasarvianc}’ tdthe'Uangatmn%oi^rnaimit,'.aiwiigltatian oat- 
miimtgd inittraetiriatadt'fiuch&Kstl"'Ontheiadaw evenmg that 
Stttrdtai'flcB^ed \ip:inigni^an ItobthexktRg l(Aprdf.idi^«hi 
.'l^rmti GeaktraOtpre sUtesniah’i|9cadOidBbgiu.ouddeiily-dwi}. 
3i<aaiBaeCTBtia«,ii^td'iby).'Cb.:!(AiieaMtaic>:Baftel fwtamed 
.llixy. 


office with <an overwhelming majority, They were immediately 
; confronted by an acute economic crisis. The financial 
; position of tlie country had hitherto on .the surface. t$amttai 
1 been very satisfactory. The public debt, mostly cHiitat 
liplaoi^ in .Germany, aanounted.ito about £5i,oooyooo. j'Jfft. 
'The interest had been regularly paid. But tlie famlRy ,. . 
with which,money had always L^en bograwed gave risetogneat 
.extravagance. Expeftses which ought to have,been defrayed 
outiof the ordinary budget, such as tlie erection ,01 magnificent 
public offioes at Bucharesti were frequently defrayied out,of the 
lioan.s; 'and the custom h^ arisen when money was scarce of 
issuing treasury .bonds. When the Conservatives icarne info 
office they found .that the payment of. millions of these 
bonds would shortly become due, and there were no resources 
lin the, treasury to imeet -them. Owing to the Transvaal V^'ar 
land other causes, the money market was most unfavourable, 
especially ;in Germany, 5 aod there was an almost entire.failure 
of the-harvest. The value .of cereals exported in 1898 was about 
9 miliionS'Bterling,-in .1^9 only 3i millions. Thp government 
tnmaaged ten extricate itseU from its immediate difficulties in 
the autumn of 1899, by raising a, loan of £7,000,000 in .Berlin, 
bat on very stringent'terms. Besides paying a much highor 
rate of interest than heretofore, it hound , itself not to contract 
any further loans until'this one was paid. The Consorvatiwjs 
were united in wishing to meet the finam iai crisis by a moderate 
reduction of expenditure and a large increase of taxation, 
while the Liberal opposition advocated the .permanent reduction 
ol the annual expenditure by £800,000, which would necessitate 
the raising af ,£«oo,«iao only by fresh taxation. The Con¬ 
servative programme was naturally unpopular; Carp and the 
Juaiipistswere unwilling to eO'Operatewith the government, and, 
on the 261th Of.Febrmry.1901, t>. Sturdza again became premier. 

His administration lasted until the 31st of December 1904, 
andiaverted itlw irapepding bankruptcy of Rumania by a policy 
of strict retrenchment. In 1904 Sturdza was able to niaaasw 
exceed the pr^osed limit ,-of annual expenditure, reform, 
£8,740,000, owing to a .peat. iaereose in the value 
of the lolMCOO monopoly, ..Even a recurrence of agricultural 
depression'during, the same year left the. national credit intaet. 
Another fiaianei^ - reform .wasr undurtaken by the Conserva¬ 
tives; Who rctuni|ed''tw, power .on'the 4th of January 1995, 
with Cl Cl Gantacazone as prime minister, and in May fioated 
the -oonveirsibn loan, .aboady described. 

■The chilBf. causes of the agrarian insurrection in March 
9907 have ibeen outlined above (under Land T«mKe). But 
«n additional caiuse was the.harsh 'treatment of .the AgrtrMa 
peasants on the sta(te and icommurial lands leased to naUmat 
Jewish middltaaen. At first an attack on the Jews 
alone, >tho rising soon became la jaitfUerie direct^ against all 
the large landowners. Numerous .towns and 'villages were 
sacked and .partly burned, and 140,000 soldiers were, employed 
to.suppress die revnil. On'thd.salb of March the Caataouzene 
ministry resigned land iwas succeeded/by-a Liberal government 
under the leadership of D.,8tnTd»q>who completed the restore- 
I tiofl of ordeir by' strong .mditory measures .and afterwards initk 
I ated remedial legisiatieB. '.He-hbeii.ihcd. the systena by which 
I public lands; were Isated to- oniddkmen, ireducbd the land tax 
on small holdings, and gnuitcd new facilities for obtaining credst 
itoitfaepdasants^' Altera-general (flection in June 0907, Bturdza 
remaii^. in offiim .with au overwhelming, majority^ To meet 
the loost’of agtarian irddrtny iind'Of the reorganiiatii(>ii.>Df .the 
izrmy .^ipo^, be inQroduced various fiscal changes, nottib^ An 
altmau^ in thl builget system; (ay wffiich iihc total revenue 
expenditnre were'Shewn for tbcifir8t.dme'(Bee IAlMa«foe,iAbDi^. 

' ilSwmania wtU' 'Uttib.ia;£hoted''by the,-political ahar^S'''in 
(the: .Balkan 'Femnsuht'i (i|9of|wtb) coinioident with thw .'Birlrish 
'rot<datian!,'iha'«ahdxMioniol St«Rbi aiAd 'diericgovini l’. ■■ : 
hycthe 'DnU Moriardhy^ithe pvoelalnatitti xsf Bri^7akiain'2y^* 
•iadepentUticell and >the l4i<Miiionr''..'oi" McaitahegMlwisw. 
.ineo'<i kingdomU''.'S<nttit''>of •Dh.mitbeukB. . 
piflit|ealKinterestBcen«wfi"ln. ehemilUtjeo-liraach.vcom.cfl^rW 
-mimitws) ikrlfaeidhiHKjiwhidh werr tiie iobj«ot'Otiai.BiiAheReiik: 
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propagancU inctet oflensivc to Runmnian nationiilism. An 
ifaUe of the sultan Abd-ul-HatnW had in 190A rfcop;nizcd the 
existence of the Kutzo-Vlachs as a religious body (millel'), 
forming an integral part of the Rumanian Church. This 
decision was regarded by the Creeks ns a blow to their own 
interests, and Creek revolutionary bands were accused of 
persecuting the Kutzo-Vlachs. (Sec also Macedonia.) Even 
before 1906 there was keen rivtJry between Greece and 
Rumania, mid the “ Macedonian (|U<sstion ” was the under¬ 
lying cause of the disputes which led to the mtfnte (1910) with 
Turkey (y.o.), and to the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Greece and Rumania in 1905, 1906 and 1910. 

BtuuoGR.cpuy.—No scu’ntilic history of Kiiinania was publi.shed 
lip to the 30th eentnry. but the task oi coUoctini; and editing oriipnal 
documents was partially carried out by tlio Kumanian Acadrmv 
and by private students, especially alter 1H80. The so-called 
Chronicla of Hurul is a modern forgerv. and up to tlie 14th century 
the only valid authorities arc Slavonic, Hungarian ami Bysanlmo 
clironiclers. Thciiceiorwanl a great mass of nmterial is avaikdile. 
Il is partly incorporated in the yearly Annalrlr of the Academy, 
iud series, from 18S0 ; and in the 30 volumes of E. do Htirmusaki's 
Documetttc priviUrre rclutwe la istoria Hnmdmlor (Buchare.st, itiyO. 
AC.). Other important original ilocuments, or works cont.tining 
such documents, are t’cranlins's i6th-c,cntury Oe situ Traitsyltianiae, 
Moldaviac, ft Transalpmaf, in Kovachich'sA'crip/orcsi'crwm Wi/nifari- 
larmn minurcs (Budnjiest, 170S); G. Urechui's late lOth-ccnlury 
< hronique ile Mohtamc. ed. J, lAcot (I’aris, 1S7H ; Kumanian text 
11 Old Khivonic characters, with Frencli translation and notes of 
gnat value) ; the I7th-ci iitiiry Open- Compu te of Miron Costin, 
ed. V. A. Ureclita (BucliaresI, itiso) ; A. M. del ( hi.'iro, Istoria delle 
taodurnr fwvlitsioni della Valat hia eon la dcst rutoue del paev (Venice. 
1S7K) t the early i.sth-centary Operele priiictpilul IK ( anlemirU, 
issued by the Academy (Bucliarest, 1K73, A:c.); N. lorgii, .late f/ 
Iragmento at pnvire la istoria liomduHor (Bucharest, Tltoi;-o7); 
.\ 1 . ICogahiitcanii, Croniccle Homdiiii (Bucharest, 1873-74); 
J. L. Carra, Mistoire de Moldoeic ft de Valachie, aiirc une dissertnUon 
‘Air Petal acliud de cfs deux l‘l•ovnHcs (Jassy, 1777) ; A. M. Blanc do 
l,.tnautte. Mimoirc sur Pitot ancien ct acluci de la MoUliwie, priseati 
a S.A.S. le prince A. Ypsilatili en lyi'p (Bucharest. 1002); P. A. 
Stiirdza, Acte 71 docttmenle relative la istoria renascerei Uominil 
(Bucliarest,!900, &C.) ; ibid., Scnerile\ieuvinlaritelui J. C. liratianu 
iBneharest, 1903, &c.). On the Plianariote period see 1 ’. Kliade, 
/);■ Pinflurncc fra>i(aise sur Pcsprtt psihlic eii Koumaiiir. Les oriqines. 
I'iltide sur Piiat de la sociili' roumaine i Ptpoijue des rlgfte.s phanarioles 
'Pans. 1898). For a general history of Rumania, see V. A. Urrehia, 
Istoria Homdmlor (Bucharest, 1891’, Ac., 8 vols.); A. 1 ). Xenopol, 
Istoria Huminilor din Dacia Traiand (Jassy. 1888-94. 6 vols.— 
ibridgcd French edition entitlwl Uistoire des Koumaiiis, 2 vols., 
i’lwis, 189(1); and P. Ncgulescii, Histoire da droit et des institutions 
de la Houmanie (Paris, 1898. Ac.). Sketches of Rumanian history 
■ire given in .Sturdza, La Terre et les races ronmaincs (Paris, foot); 
■uid W. Miller. The lialkons (laindon, iHgti). For a comprehensive 
liibliography of Kumanian history, sue N. lorga’s introduction to 
vol. X. of the Hurmiizaki collection ; vol. xxii. of the Annalete ; 
Ilibltografia RomdniscA veche. tjoS-iSjo, hy Bianu and N. Hoiloj 
(Bucharest, 1903, Ac.); and D. Onciiil, Otiginiie principaietor 
ramdnt (Bucharest, 1898). (H. Tr. ; X.) 

Language 

Rumanian * is, geographically, an isolated eastern member 
of the group of Romance languages {q-v.), being severed from all 
the rest by countries in which the predominant speech is Slavonic 
or Magyar. It represents the original rustic Latin of the Roman 
provincials in Moesia and Dacia, as modified by centuries of alien 
rule. .Structurally, its Latin characteristics have been well 
preserved; but its vocabulary lias undergone great changes, 
becoinitig so far .Slavonized that the ratio of words of Slavonic 
origin to words of Latin origin .Is approximately as threC to 
two; large numbers of lotui-words have also been added from 
Turkish, Greek, Magyar and other sources. It is noteworthy, 
however, that where laitin word.s have survived they arc 
b jmetimes purer than in the Romance languages of th* West 

' i.e. the so-called Daco-Ruinauian, spoken by the vast majority 
of Rumahs oyer the whole of Rumania, in Transylvania, Rukovina, 
the Baiut. Bessarabia, and some districts of Servia and Bulgaria 
liorderingon tfie Danube, The two most important dialects are the 
Istto-Bomai^aa. spoken in part of Isfrja out, rapklR tiecoming 
I'xtinctf ^d the hlacedo-Rumanian, spoken by the Kutzo-Vlachs 
(SceVtAciis),- 'fT’® Istro-Rumanian forms, as it were, a link—now 
compUitely severed—between the Romance of'the Balkans and the 
Rogthnee. of thg West. In the Macedo-Rumgpiaii there .gie np 
Magyai.loanfwoi^.'bnt there is a large Al^iahiabcl.eitteat. asdCreelk 
loan-words aremore riiihierous than Slavonic. 


(c.g. Lat. domitta is bettter represented by Rum. domnA, “lady,” 
than by Ilal. dome. Span. doAa, Port, doiia, Fr. dame). Some 
word.s indeed such as laudare, to praise, dueere, to lead—- 
retain unaltered the forms under which tliey wcr* oxid by 
Virgil and Cicero. A feature of the language which dis- 
tinguis'hcs it from all other members of the group, ai<d appears 
to be of even higher antiquity than the wonj-forms above 
mentioned, is the retention of a suffix article—r,f. frair, brother, 
fratele, the brother ; si. day, siua, the day. This usage seems 
to have survived from the pre-Roman periotl. A similar sufli.x 
article is retained in Albanian, whicli almost certainly represents 
the original language of the Thmeo-niyrian tribes (see AtlJ^.^I.^); 
and these tribes belonged to the same ethnical and linguistic 
grotip as the Daco-Moesians rt'iirosentwl by the Vluchs. 


Kuinmiiaii urthographv rrmamed in a transitional state Hirniigti- 
0111 the 19th ceutury. Tile laitin alpbalmt is iisi'd, with sneciul 
signs to represent sounds liorrowcd from Slavonic, Ac. .ftll Hie 
iinacceiiled vowels except e arc prononpeed as in Itali.in ; r has the 
same jihonetic value as in Old Slavonic (sPrench i*) and is etften 
similaily pruiotized (-ye in yet), notably at the begiitninK ol'«H 
words e.vwpt neologism*. The accented vowels c and a aro pro¬ 
nounced as l a and oa (peleu, rock,npeafru; mi.rle, death, moarie); 
they .ire written i:i full, ns iliphthongs, at the end ol a won) tinl 
sometimes in other positions. The sound of the Slavonic 
inttlnraly) is represented by ti, (“or il; is represented by d or 9 
having Ihen.isal sound of un in French, tlioneh these letter! occur 
as frequently in wonls of l.ntin origin (e.g. cina — iptando) as in those 
derived from Slavonie; I and 6 at the and of a word are mnte or 
short. Of the consonants, c followed by e or i-ch (as in oluttih)', 
otherwise At ; d or q resembles the English / ; g is herd before c and 
I, otherwise soil; h ts guttural, as eh in loch ; / is pronoiinci d as in 
French; r as m Russian ; .j or j (Slav. IHlas sh ;( or ( (Slav. Hj 
as Is or (j ; w is wanting. The remaining'consonants have the Kinki 
phonetic values as in FhigUsli. 

Rumanian is highly inflected. It jxissesscs two regular sub- 
shantive (lecleiisiotis and six cases, (lie voc.i'tive being in eoinuioii 
lisp. 'I'he large class ol heterogenfeous nouns which are mascnlinC 
in the singular and feminine in the plural cbnstitolr what is some. 
limes called llw neuter ilecletiaiun. There are tltree regular ooiit 
jugations, ilisiiii.'juishod (as in Latin) acerrduig to the leriuiiiaUui| 
of (he present iiilinitive in a.r nr i ; e.g. (i)n ara or man , toidoiigh, 
(3) a crede or credere, io believe, (3) a donni or doimirc, to sferp. 
Veriis ending in 1, however, are sometimes Classed tin a iotirlh con¬ 
jugation. The second form of the presciit infinitive iarare, eredtrci 
dormtre) is used as a notm. Tlioso-ctilled “siimile jierfect ’’ (petfvctnl 
simplti) has I'tteii the force of an airist. (*ompound.tenses are 
formed bj’ the addition of certain particles tind Of the auxiliary! 
verbs —a ave, to have, a ft, to be, and •« »<»'. to will. I'kir fht passive 
voice, fi ft is iiHod. with the jiasl puirticiple of the roijiured vnrb. .AH 
tenses of relle.vive verbs except the imperative and puescut luiriiciplg 
arc formed 1/ pr hxing the pronoun which indicates the object to 
the verl), in the dative or genitive cas8 (abbreviated) as the verb inay 
require; but in the reflexive imjieratlvo and prehent Ji(irticl|fle I'hi* 
verl) precedes the pronoun ; e.g. a propune, to psoixise, a fi propuuei 
to propose to onesell, but propune ji, proj^ose Ip yourself. 

The accentuation ol Rumanian, (hough complex, i-i governed by 
certain broad principles, except in the case of neologisms, marty of 
which have lie,en borrowed from French and ftalian withont changF 
of accent. .Nouns retain the accent.oi the nominatrve singular in 
all cu.ses and in both mimlATS (s.g. .Aipi/ii, girl, vocative-plur. 
coh'ilelor), except when a diminutive, or augmeiUalive suiiix is 
atfoed ; fhc accent then shifts to the suffix. The language is viry 
rich in diminutive and augmentative forms ; e:g. the name Jrh'df 
loan (John), lias the diminutives lonici, loiiifa, louasca, lanoilhei 
lendclicl, Ac. In verbs—a)>art from «. lew .exceptional feasess—itlie 
accent falls on tlic first syllable of the inflectional suffix, e.g, tii.i/iytiq 
I sleep, Imt eh dormlsscm, I bad slept. For ,tfie sake 01 eiiiiliony, a 
vowel is frequently interpolated between two consonanls'; »I//. 
in masrulinr nouns terminating io a consoninti, an interjiolatetl' u 
precedes / to form the siifli.x article (om, man, om-u-l, the man). ■■ 1 

Biui.iograi'HY.— (1) Dictionaries: A. de Cihac Dictionnairc d'ety- 
moloeie daco-rotmaine (i vols.. Frankfort, i-Syo-yi)), vaWablc' Iqr 
non-J-atin elements; B. P. HSSdiSil, EfihtiologictAh ntagnyitn KeM'aiiiM 
(Bucharest, Aeademia HonfAnt,-1887,' 4 e.) J 'F. Dkih^, Dt'cMnudM 
mmain-iranfais (Paris. 1896) J’ S. Puscanu, SiytKologisches wcmr- 
buch der yutHthusehen Spraefe (Hinddherg, 1905. dre.y'; ' T- 'AT 
Candt^a-Hceht and O. Dtettsudang, Dicf/fwmr, cAiiStqf 
remint (BncTtaftsd; 1909, &C.) j I. Dalahletra; 'pidHi<iufd 
(Bucharest, Academia Romini, igeo).'; m (jAttWortl; 
T. * 01081 * 1 , Gramttec'lt fmbel rBwd»te 'fl)ticIi|u:<ii(t'.iSyoriTyi'! 
NSdejde, ■ Gfwxflitetw limirti wrriirie It 
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Whkli proliibited fdmiftftcrs from hoJdinR lands. The bill was 
carried by thb government, in April 1895, as .well as .another 
impontajit nvciwurc favouring the construction. ol local rail¬ 
way* .byi private txjfttractors. The liberal opposition. pro¬ 
tested, retired drom the ctmmlxrii and took no further part in 
Ingislati^ iprofeedings. Tlie Liberal party bad been out ol 
office j^ir .eight years,, thb Conservative-Junamist coalition 
had pi»K'ti<'a]ly.'rarrir<l out its complete programme,.and legis- 
latinn was at p dcadlook owing to the abstention of the Liberal 
oppodtion. ; As the electorate chowed itself in favour of .a 
change of ministry,, Catargiu resigned,, and a new Liberal 
govemnwnt was foemod by D. Sturdza. 

The advetU 'to power of,a. statesman who had irecerttly.been 
making such violent attacks on the'Hungarian ,>government 
caused some aneciOty .in AustriaeHungary. .When 
tibtrsi once office was ‘obtaihedj it was to, the interest of the 
attktah- new govenwntfnt ,that the agitation should subside. 
The. official I opening, by the emperor of Austria of 'the 
■ ntw'channel ■tlirough the Iron Gates Of the'Danube, 
on the 27th of: Septnnber i8<ffit ,was the means lot bringing 
about a -great. improvement in .the relations between the twb ' 
c®untrie«„.llt led to an ;eKoba^ei of visits-between the emperor 
and King Charles, who also visited the tsar Nicholas II. in August 
1898. 'The' visit-was the .iym,hel of a reconciliation bet-woen 
the .Rumanians and the Russians, the Telotions between whom 
had been tihe reverse of cordial since .1878. As'rfgards'bome 
politics,, the. laworwhelming majority of the Liberal party at 
the vleotidnb of, 1895,. instead Of being a source of strength, 
proved thelv.ery reverse.’ It caused the party to split up int6 
fartrons—BUurdzists, Aurelianists and Fleviste, so'called alter 
the iwmes (if their respective chiefs. Sturdra' himseif soon 
had to retire, -irhe head of the 1 Orthodox Church, the metro¬ 
politan Geonadius, had for some:years p-ast^ os head-of the 
philanthropic establishments founded by the princess Bran- 
c»MtKf|e.siredi to -obtain the’ entire tnanagembbt of these weait^- 
fosadwonsi labd hod. made viblcnt!iattacks «n -the two adminis- 
tnrtbtti)' Prinne, jGaorge bibeacu land Prince Stirbei, boli 
menfbers ofithe .Brancovan-family.’ In thb quarrel that ensued 
4hc .prblatc was openly acaoseditif siroogiy, of heresy, .nndi other 
matters mofo'isuitablc-for a orirninal court. , Afteroa public 
trial .before-the Holy Syntxli-Ijc was found 'guihy of certain 
canonfical affbm-ss. and.-sentenced to'be deposed. The suim- 
night,ihe' wlas- Seised by-the .pnlioe, and removed by force to a 
ncighlbDuringj.niana.>itery. IThis harsh treatment of the head 
of Uie.Chui^ led .to an .attack on SturdSa. -On the 3rd of 
Decemberi.iSpd, the pifasidcnt-'Of. t)he council, M. AureliaU, 
was aalk)dia>n>to reconstitutes Uberal-oabmet, with the principal 
object of. idalminf-public lopenion by the settieiheirt of this 
qUcsbinil. Aurelian -then cqipeeilad to the patriotic sentimente 
olithe Uoiywryativc pofty td help to solve the difficulty, and 
with.ithojoid! bfi -Dascgr. Gataorgiu and Tache lonoscu the fol¬ 
lowing d^iiaa was reached: the Hdy Synod was to revMsr 
its ijudgnmnt, and the tnetrepolttaa .iwas tO"bc restored to his 
ecolebiiisticai fnnk.;i.b«iti«fter holding it fora few days,'he was 
voluntarily to resign and to-receive as,compensation,a himdsome 
pension. Calmi wa^t .jtHid ..restored, ibut -Atmelian and his col¬ 
leagues wfcrcfnoliinolinod to.hand over their •protfolios to dturdaa 
and his plartisans. The ^uggk' 'temtinat^ 'in' .the success ,of 
Btnnkz.'t, who'in April *897'-retomed.-ito power and Remained 
pmsidsbt .of'(the'coUhcJl ’until. .1899. Few-of.'the important 
acaiBXfg- pitomised in the iLlbcnkl 1 programme’ Wiirejpassed ■,' one 
fgr.the mfotm Of pubiia:ii»truntjDn.being die most'noeewbrthy. 
SttndEald I gOvtcMnent, iwhkh; had risen'.to power imainly «n 
the natiooBl tjuestsMt, was Also destined Jto.fhllKUi it.' , A popular 
a^ttaidn'HlasriiisedtaDiitiwsnbijeet ofbrertaiit'SUtgBidiesiraiule'lh’ 
the fthmaniKis for thedoppgibefAlkielloinuiiwdcbnbls at Kroii- 
ttadt tpi Tniia^hrpnuiinMMl StvadgandAsiaceawd^ ae teo ||reltt 
gufasarvianc}’ tdthe'Uangatmn%oi^rnaimit,'.aiwiigltatian oat- 
miimtgd inittraetiriatadt'fiuch&Kstl"'Ontheiadaw evenmg that 
Stttrdtai'flcB^ed \ip:inigni^an ItobthexktRg l(Aprdf.idi^«hi 
.'l^rmti GeaktraOtpre sUtesniah’i|9cadOidBbgiu.ouddeiily-dwi}. 
3i<aaiBaeCTBtia«,ii^td'iby).'Cb.:!(AiieaMtaic>:Baftel fwtamed 
.llixy. 


office with <an overwhelming majority, They were immediately 
; confronted by an acute economic crisis. The financial 
; position of tlie country had hitherto on .the surface. t$amttai 
1 been very satisfactory. The public debt, mostly cHiitat 
liplaoi^ in .Germany, aanounted.ito about £5i,oooyooo. j'Jfft. 
'The interest had been regularly paid. But tlie famlRy ,. . 
with which,money had always L^en bograwed gave risetogneat 
.extravagance. Expeftses which ought to have,been defrayed 
outiof the ordinary budget, such as tlie erection ,01 magnificent 
public offioes at Bucharesti were frequently defrayied out,of the 
lioan.s; 'and the custom h^ arisen when money was scarce of 
issuing treasury .bonds. When the Conservatives icarne info 
office they found .that the payment of. millions of these 
bonds would shortly become due, and there were no resources 
lin the, treasury to imeet -them. Owing to the Transvaal V^'ar 
land other causes, the money market was most unfavourable, 
especially ;in Germany, 5 aod there was an almost entire.failure 
of the-harvest. The value .of cereals exported in 1898 was about 
9 miliionS'Bterling,-in .1^9 only 3i millions. Thp government 
tnmaaged ten extricate itseU from its immediate difficulties in 
the autumn of 1899, by raising a, loan of £7,000,000 in .Berlin, 
bat on very stringent'terms. Besides paying a much highor 
rate of interest than heretofore, it hound , itself not to contract 
any further loans until'this one was paid. The Consorvatiwjs 
were united in wishing to meet the finam iai crisis by a moderate 
reduction of expenditure and a large increase of taxation, 
while the Liberal opposition advocated the .permanent reduction 
ol the annual expenditure by £800,000, which would necessitate 
the raising af ,£«oo,«iao only by fresh taxation. The Con¬ 
servative programme was naturally unpopular; Carp and the 
Juaiipistswere unwilling to eO'Operatewith the government, and, 
on the 261th Of.Febrmry.1901, t>. Sturdza again became premier. 

His administration lasted until the 31st of December 1904, 
andiaverted itlw irapepding bankruptcy of Rumania by a policy 
of strict retrenchment. In 1904 Sturdza was able to niaaasw 
exceed the pr^osed limit ,-of annual expenditure, reform, 
£8,740,000, owing to a .peat. iaereose in the value 
of the lolMCOO monopoly, ..Even a recurrence of agricultural 
depression'during, the same year left the. national credit intaet. 
Another fiaianei^ - reform .wasr undurtaken by the Conserva¬ 
tives; Who rctuni|ed''tw, power .on'the 4th of January 1995, 
with Cl Cl Gantacazone as prime minister, and in May fioated 
the -oonveirsibn loan, .aboady described. 

■The chilBf. causes of the agrarian insurrection in March 
9907 have ibeen outlined above (under Land T«mKe). But 
«n additional caiuse was the.harsh 'treatment of .the AgrtrMa 
peasants on the sta(te and icommurial lands leased to naUmat 
Jewish middltaaen. At first an attack on the Jews 
alone, >tho rising soon became la jaitfUerie direct^ against all 
the large landowners. Numerous .towns and 'villages were 
sacked and .partly burned, and 140,000 soldiers were, employed 
to.suppress die revnil. On'thd.salb of March the Caataouzene 
ministry resigned land iwas succeeded/by-a Liberal government 
under the leadership of D.,8tnTd»q>who completed the restore- 
I tiofl of ordeir by' strong .mditory measures .and afterwards initk 
I ated remedial legisiatieB. '.He-hbeii.ihcd. the systena by which 
I public lands; were Isated to- oniddkmen, ireducbd the land tax 
on small holdings, and gnuitcd new facilities for obtaining credst 
itoitfaepdasants^' Altera-general (flection in June 0907, Bturdza 
remaii^. in offiim .with au overwhelming, majority^ To meet 
the loost’of agtarian irddrtny iind'Of the reorganiiatii(>ii.>Df .the 
izrmy .^ipo^, be inQroduced various fiscal changes, nottib^ An 
altmau^ in thl builget system; (ay wffiich iihc total revenue 
expenditnre were'Shewn for tbcifir8t.dme'(Bee IAlMa«foe,iAbDi^. 

' ilSwmania wtU' 'Uttib.ia;£hoted''by the,-political ahar^S'''in 
(the: .Balkan 'Femnsuht'i (i|9of|wtb) coinioident with thw .'Birlrish 
'rot<datian!,'iha'«ahdxMioniol St«Rbi aiAd 'diericgovini l’. ■■ : 
hycthe 'DnU Moriardhy^ithe pvoelalnatitti xsf Bri^7akiain'2y^* 
•iadepentUticell and >the l4i<Miiionr''..'oi" McaitahegMlwisw. 
.ineo'<i kingdomU''.'S<nttit''>of •Dh.mitbeukB. . 
piflit|ealKinterestBcen«wfi"ln. ehemilUtjeo-liraach.vcom.cfl^rW 
-mimitws) ikrlfaeidhiHKjiwhidh werr tiie iobj«ot'Otiai.BiiAheReiik: 
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is the next pubtication of homilies Cheea infrlesului, “ the Key of 
I'nderstanding," by the Walachian metropolitan Varlaara. trans¬ 
lated from till' Russian and printed at Hucharcst in 1678. This, the 
first book printed in Bucharest, begins the long scries of editions 
which have issued from the press of flic “ Mitropolie " in Bucharest. 
l''rom this press orginated also the no less important presses at Buxeii 
and R&mnicu VSicea, where in the following two centuries almost 
all the books for the Church service were printed. Two or three 
more collections may be mentioned here—one called Stertu de attr, 
" the Golden Treasury,” by loan of Vinp (Sasz-Shebesh, 1688). 
probably from some Hungarian C'alvinistic collection of obituary 
sermons ; and the " Pearls, ” Mdrgdritare, an anthology made from 
the Greek homilies of St Chry.sostom, Epiphanius, Anastasius 
Sinaita, &c., and translated from the Greek by the brothers Kadu 
and Serbun Greceanu, The only collection of orginal sermons is the 
DidMi delivered by the metropolitan Anthim the Iberian (?.».), the 
scholar, artist, translator, printer and great linguist, who was 
the first to issue books in Arabic and even in Georgian from his 
printing-presses in Bucharest. The Didahti were pubhshed at 
Bucharest in 1888. 

The Rumanian language was not yet introduced into the Church. 
.Ml the service books were in Slavonic, but during this period most of 
_ them were translated, and some of them printed, although 

not yet officially used. The burial service seems to have 
Liturgy, ^ 1^, t^jinaiated. Two Evhologia appeared 

during the second half of the 17th century, one by the bi.sho{i Uosi- 
tlieiii (Jas3y,i079-8o),whichremained almost unknown, and the other 
based upon the Slavonic, by loan of Viiiti (Bi'lgrad, 1080). This 
Mnlitdvmc (praver-book) has Ix-en the basis of all subsequent 
I'llitions. of the Kiimanian Prayer-book. The Liturgy proper was 
also translated by bishop Dositheiii in 1070, but a translation from 
ihe Grei'k, by jeremia Kakavela (Jassy, 1(107), '*'8* the one adopted 
in the churches. I'assing over the numerous eilitions of the Akathist 
and Katavasiar, some partly in Rumanian, we may mention the 
t'easoslov (Book of Hours), said to have been printed lor the iirst 
time in Transylvania in itiigj, but certainly printed or reprinted by 
the metro]iohlan Anthim (Tlrgovi,shtea, 1715). In i(>gt Alexander 
ilascahil translated, and the bishops Mitrofan of Biizcu and Kesarie 
of RAmnicu VAlcea printed (among other church books) the twelve 
volumes of the Mtnriu in Slavonic with Rumanian rubrics, and short 
lives of the saints, as well as the Tnod and the A nthologion. 

Ill addition to the activity of the Reformers in Transylvania, there 
was also a Roman Catholic propaganda in Rumania, and the 
<.)rtho.lox Church found it necessary to convoke a synod in Jassy for 
the purpose of formulating anew its own dogmatic standpoint. It 
was held in 1(142 under the presidency of Peter of Mogila, and a 
formulary of the Orthodox creed was diawn up. An answer to the 
Lutheran Catechism of Heidelberg (translated into Rumanian and 
printed at Fogaras in 1648) was also prepared by Bishop Varlaam. 
K Greceanu translated the formulary from Greek into Rumanian 
under the title Pravoslavnxci mirtunsirr (Bucharest, 1692). Of a 
more decided polemical character is the Lumma of Maxim of 
Peloponnesus, translated from the Greek (Bucharest, 1699). 

Of far greater interest is the literature of maxims, and lives of 
saints, real or ayiocryphal, intended to teach by example. Such are 
the maxims in the ploiurea darurilor, translated from the 
BtbleuI (jreetj (Sneagov. 1700), and going back to the Italian Fiat ' 
Uluru- virlii ; the Iiwdjdluri creftinejlt, " Christian teachings " 
luru. jjf piioteos {ibid., 1700) ; the short moral guide, Cirart 
I've scurt. by loan of Vinji (Belgrad, 1685), traii-slatod from some 
Hungarian original ; the Mdntmrm pdedtosilor, or " Salvation of 
-■inners," translated from the Grc-ek by a certain Cosma in 1682, 
which is a storehouse of medieval excmpla ; and above all the 
Mirror of Kings, ascribed to Prince Neagoe Bassaraba, written 
originally in Slavonic (or Greek, if the prince be really the author), 
and translated (c. 1(150) into Rumanian. This exceeds all the other 
publications of its class in purity of language and excellence of 
style. Of the lives of saints, the Prolog, translated from the Slavonic 
at the beginning of thc.i7th century (MS.), and the Viefilu SfinfUor, 
by Dositlieiu (2 vols., Jassy, 1682), are the moat important. In 
the latter, which is ms greatest work, Dositheiu uses not only 
Greek texts, but also Slavonic legends and othcT MS. material; and 
he includes a goodly number of the apocryphal legends of saints. 
To this kind of literature belongs also the Lafsaikon, i.». the Historiu 
Lansiaca of Palladius, differing, however, in some points from the 
original. The legends of the saints of the Pecherskaya in Kiev were 
translated by Alexander Dascalul. All these are still in MS. 

The first law-books were also compiled during this period. The 
Slavonic iVomoliaiioM, which rests on Creek legimtionMd embodies 
the canonical and civil law, had previously been used in 
Law. Rumania. In 1640 there appeared in Govom the first 
canonicid law-book, which was at the same time the first Rumanian 
book printed in Walachia. This PrmiU (code) was probably ihe work 
nf the historian Moxa or Moxalie. In 1032 Evstratie the Logofet 
(logothote) also translated a PrmiU from Creek, which reniains 
fn MS, In 1646 appeared the PrmnU aleasd, or " Selected Code," 
coo^led, no doubt, by Evstratie and publidied with the authority 
of the then reigning Mince Vasile Lnpul (Basii the WoK), hence 
known as the Code of Vasile. In ifisz there oppeared in BuphaRSt 


Hs 

a complete code of laivs, translated from the Greek and Slavonic and 
adapted to local needs imdcr the direction of the prince of Walachia, 
Matthias Bassaraba The Jndreptarea Itgii, in which Pravild of 
Vasile was incorporated ivithoiit acknowledgment, remained the 
recognized code almost down to tsoo. it embraces the canonical 
as well as the civil law. l lie eliicf authors were Uriil Nkslurel and 
Daniil M. Panoncaiml. 

The earliest historical works are short annals, written originally 
in Slavonic by monks in the monasteries of Moldavia and Walachia. 
In 1(120 Moxa translated from the Slavonic a short liislorv 
oi the world down to 1408. Two other universal liiatories 
were translated from Greek and Slavonic chronographs. One by 
I’awl Danovici contains the history of the world told in llie style 
of the Byzantine chroniclers ; it includes the legend of Troy, the 
history of Pope Sylvester and tlie description of the various church 
councils ; and it concludes at the year i()3(>. The second is thU' 
Hrongraf of Dorotheus of Monembasia, translated by a certain 
Ion Bubiiruz&u. Both are still in MS. The Old Slavonic annals 
were later on translated and new notes were added, each subsequent 
writer annexing the work of liis predecessor, and prefixing his name 
to the entire compilation. Ancient Rumanian historiograpliy is 
thus diflicult to unravel. In Moldavia, where the influence of 
Poland had been great and Western writings were accessible, we 
find the best chroniclers. The writers arc often actors in the dramas 
wliich they describe, and often also the victims. A history of Moldavia 
from the earliest times to 1494 is ascrilxxl to Nestor or to his son, 
tlregone Urechc, or to Simioii Dascalul. It was continued by the 
Evstratie mentioned above, and probably also liy Mlssad ('Alugkul. 
The nio.st important author whose writings rank as classical is 
Miron Costin, who either took up the thread where it was left by 
Simion and Urerhe and wrote tlie history of Moldavia from 1594- 
1(162, or continued the history from where (probalily) Evstratie liad 
left it (c. 1630-62). Nicolae Costin (d. 1715), son of Miron, completed 
the liistory at both ends. He starts from the creation and endeavours 
to fill up the lacuna from i6()2 to Ills own lime, 1714' Hi* doubtful, 
however, whether the portion from 16(12-1701 is his work or whether 
another compiler had filled up that section. Acsintie Uricaniil, 
1714, bnngs to a close the corpus of Moldavian Chronicles. 

The same uncertainty holds good also for Walachia. The lie- 
ginnings arc Ihe work of an anonymous author, whose chronicle, 
continued by a certain Constantin C.apitanul. describes the history 
of Walachia from Radu Negru (i.«. Rudolph the Black), c. 12(H)- 
1688. An addition to this Chronicle from the time of flic Roman 
Conquest to Attila is ascribed to Tudosie Vestemianul, twice 
metropolitan of Walachia (1669-7.1, 1677-170,1). The Chronicle of 
Capitamil was further continued by Radu Greceanu to 1707, and 
finally by Radu Popescu to 1720. Two works remain still to lie 
mentioned—a comprehensive history (still in MS.) of Ixilli princi¬ 
palities by an anonymous author, probably the Spatar Milescii, who 
finished his eventful life as ambassador of Russia to China, and 
the Hrnnicul Maldo-Vlahilor of Prince Demetrius Cantemir (see 
Cantkmir), more an apology for the Roman origin of the RumaiiiHiis 
than a true history. Cantemir wrote the original in I-iitin and 
translated it into Rumanian in 1710. His style shows an immense 
superiority to that of the previous historians. Of poetry tliere is 
scarcely a trace during tne whole peritxl under review except 
some rhymed Psalters and a few rhymed dedications to patrons. 

Second Period; lyjo-1830.—The Phanariote periotJ has been 
described as one of total decay; the political degradation 
of Rumania was thought to be reflected in its .spiritual life. 
But the facts do not warrant this opinion. The few who had 
taken the trouble to study Rumanian literature paid not the 
slightest attention to the vast MS. material accumulated 
during the years of the Phanariote dominion, and out of sheer 
ignorance and political bias condemned this period as sterile. 
Another influence was far more potent than the conduct of 
the Greek princes, though some of them were real benefactors 
of the people. In Transylvania one section of the 
Rumanian population had accepted the spiritual vtRomuu 
rule of the pope; they became now Greek-Catholic, CMuuu- 
instead of Greek Orthodox. Rome took good care 
to educate the priesthood far above the status of the Orthodox 
priests, and continued an extensive proselytizing activity. So 
long as the Rumanians were spiritually united with the otlicr 
Orthodox nations, and so long as they used the Slavonic or 
Cyrillic alphabet, they would practically be cut off from the 
Latin West. If, however, they could be induced to discard the 
old Slavonic alphabet and substitute for it ^ Latin, and could 
be brought -to recognize their national and ethnical unity with 
ancient Rome, it was hoped that then th^ would be more 
easily m4uc«^ to enter intp tlje vh»ty ot faiA. 'nids a^great 
j chaise was wrought towards the end ol the h 
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first half of the 19th century in the whole current of Rumanian 
literature. It suited the proinoter.s of that movement to pretend 
that they .started a new era. liut the Latin or Transylvanian 
movement wrought great havoc in Rumanian literature and 
caused the greatest confusion in the language. Only now are 
some authors beginning to free themselves from the evil influence. 

By the eniiof the lylh century Rumanian had become the author¬ 
ized lauc'iage of the Church, ami the Kiimanian translation ot 
Hie Ciospels (printed 1(19,1) had become the Authorized 
LUur- Version. Most of the liturRical Imoks oflicially adopted 

glcM/, .,pi| rpviseil in this ]ierio<l are still nsisl for church ser- 

vices. Such are the ('/•asmim', revised by Bishop Kliment 
* of Rdmnien Vtitcea (lyaO. the Evhohgion (1764), the 

. Kalanafiar (175.I). The monumental publication of the 

Uu. Minciu, in iz (olio volumes, by Bishops Kosarie and 

.1^** Fitarel of RAmnicu Vfllcea (i77(>-Ho), is equal in im¬ 

portance if it he not superior to the no less monumental 
publication o( the Lwr'i of SainH. also in 12 liiiRe folio volumes, 
piililished under the direction and with the assistance of the inetro- 
(wihlaii Veniamin of Molilavia. The latter was translated from the 
Russian, .appeared in Neamtzii (1800-la), and was reprinted in 
Bucharest (18(1;- (fi) In beauty, richness and lucidity of language, 
and in dignitv of style, these two liooks ri-semble the Bible of ifiKB. 

Sl.tvoni'- liaving entirely disappeared from the sources of hteralure, 
writers and (ranslators turned totlrcek originals and for more Ilian 
.1 ceiifiiry were busy translating into Rumanian the most important 
works of tile older Fathers of the Church. .Some of these transla- 
(cims were printed much later; thus the Hrxaimfrnn of Basil the 
t.reat(andol Bpiphanius) translated in the muUlleof IheiBth century, 
was printed at Biieliaresl in 1827. The .Sen/n (.oe/i ol |oh. Khinakus, 
the I'rritiHrv of St llamascenus (MS. 1747 by a certain Milialacea), 
Hie homilies of f'vrit of Alexandria, and those ol Jvphraom the 
Svnan, were )>rinled at Neamtzii in 181H. The I’annplia of 
Eiithymiiis Zygnbemis (1770 and the CorntMcMfory of Theophylact 
were primed by V'eniamtn (Jassy, 1805). The lioinilios oi Theodor 
Siudiles (MS. o( 1712) were edited by Bishop Filarot and published 
H R Am nil 11 VAIcea in 1784 ; a tramslation of (Gregory of Nazianzus 
•ippi'sred at Bnchare.st in 1727. The great polemical work Ol 
Simeon of TIu'ssiilonica, Hie Greek original of whieli was published 
bv f bisillieiu (Jassy, 1681). (lad been translated into Kiimnniau long 
before it was printed (Bucharest, 1756). The f.a/saiAuM, mentioned 
above, w.is printed at Bucharest in 1754. All these translations 
.are wriHeii in good Rumanian. One can sec how a language not 
originally suited for abstract problems and theological dialectics 
M.-is slowly but surely improved and made capable of expressing 
profound and subtle icieas. 

• 111 Transylvania, with the conversion to Greok-Catholicism of 
Bishop Atlianasiusdn 1701, the Greek Orthoilox had to place them¬ 
selves down to I Hto nnder thoproteolion of the Servian metropolitan 
of Kurlovaiz. No writer of any consequence arose among them. 
The " Gnifed " fared belter, and many a gifted young Rumanian 
was sent to Home and helped from Vienna to obtain a serious eduesv- 
tion and oceasionally also temporal promotion. With a view prob- 
iiblv 111 counteract the literary activity in Rumania, the bishops 
r Aaron and loan Babb were tndi^tigablo in the translation 
ol I.ylm writers. First and foremost a new translation of the wiiole 
Bible w.is undertaken by Bamuel Klain. It iqipeared in Blazh 
(i79).9|i). It falls short of the older version of i<>88 ; it was 
modernized in its language, and no doubt a careful examination 
would reveal Uilforeiices m the traiishition of those passages in 
which Hi' Catholic tradition differs Irom the Eastern. Bobb 
translated Thomas A Kempis's fmilalio Chrisli (Blazh. 1812); hr 
wrote a Thnalugltir morali {ihiiL 1801) and adapted the Rumnnian 
iturvue-baoks to the new order ol things. Popular catechisms and 
various hcstorics of tlie Cliurch were then written. Mention may 
b'' made 6f a few more moral treatises such as the ffga podin^ti, 
‘‘Gate of'Penitence ” (Kronstadt. 1812); OgUnda omtUui din 
dutitru. " The Mirror of the Inner Man ” ; or PUde fUosafe^ti, 
" Plulosoptiieal Saws and Maxima” (Ttrgovisbtea, 1715). Ofgrcater 
importance yias the collection of fables with their "moral ” translated 
anil mo^bUc'd from the Servian of Obrenovich— Fabule tHoralictfti, 
liy Tzlkiiidcal (Budapesl, 1814). These are heavy and follow.the 
original too literally. Tzlkindeal (d. 1818) and hu contemporaries 
111 Hungary iiad lu«t contact with the Rumanian literature in 
Walachia and Moldavia, and the same was the case with the other 
writers of their school. Radovici or Dinu din Golegti. an enlightened 
Walachian 'boi'ar. wlio was one of the first Rumanians to describe 
a lOurney in We.Hlera Euiope, is also the author of a cidlection of 
maxims and parables, ^0 Pihi* bi$erieejti ft filoxofefti 

(Budapest.. 18.U); he left a larger epuection in Mb. partly edited 
by Z.ine in his Ppovfthele Komdnthr, vols. xi.-xvi. 

' After 1727 Kufnanlan was recognized as the iangoage of the 
iaw-coarta. and thnmgli 'the honexation of Bakoviaa by Austria 
Lm» “hd of .liltSMirithia by Russia (iSiz), fodca for the 

t* civil and political administration 9f those provinces.were 

UP in Ruthanian, either in accofdiuiCe with'the ntabUshed 
i'Siinulltne tail'd ot in consonance with' thottws of Austria and Russia. 


Sucli legal codes reflect the German or Russian original. They were, 
however, of importance as they served as models (to some extent) 
for the new legislative code compiled m Moldavia under Prince 
Caliniach ; this was originally published in Greek (1816), and after¬ 
wards translated into Rumanian with the assistance of G, Asaki 
(Jassy, i8.t3). The Walachian civil laws and local usages were 
collected and arranged under the direction of Prince Ypsiianti 
(1780) in Greek and Rumaiuan ; and under Prince Caragea another 
code was published (1817), which remained in force until 1832, 
when the “ Organic Law " changed the whole trend of legislation. 
One mori' collection, an abstract from the Greek Basilica, published 
by Donici (Jassy. 1814). must lie mentioned, for Ihroiigh it the legal 
terminology of the modern codes was more or less fixed. 

The last and probably the best writer of Rumanian history in 
the Plianariote pei'iod is Neculcea. He wrote a history of Moldavia 
to his own time, but lor the period before 1684 his work is „ 
more or less an abstract from older writers. The original """‘'f- 
part covers the jioriod from 1084-1743. and is to some .extent an 
autobiography of a very adventurous life. Necukx'a adds to his 
chronicle a idllection of hisiorical legends, many of them .still found 
in the ballads of Moldavia. Among other historians might be 
mentioned N. Ro.set, the continuator of Neculcea. Knaki (lanache) 
CogAlniccanu wrote a history of the period 1730-1774, and followed 
the example of Greek writers by introducing rhymes into it. He was 
also the author ol some political .satires and other poems on G. Ghica. 
M Bogdan and loan Guza. The historians of the time under 
ressurc of political exigencies did not scruple to invent treaties 
otween tlie Porte and the Rumanian principalities. A series ot 
such spurious collections'of treaties were submitted to the Powers 
lor ratification; in them imaginary rights and privileges alleged to 
have been granted bv the Turks were described, and the Rumanian 
represi'ntativcs asked that after the peace negotiations of 1774 they 
should be sanctioned afresh. In Walachia there was not a single 
historian of importance in the first half of the 18th century. In 
th(' second we have the chronicle of Wonisie Eclesiarh (1704-1615), 
a simple-minded and uncritical writer who describes contemporary 
events. The ancestor of a great family of poets and writers, 
I. Vacarescu describes the history of the Ottoman empire from 
the beginning to 1701, interpolating doggerel verses, Alexander 
Belrliinan describes in a rhymed epic. Eteria (1821), the firsl battles 
belwe< 11 tlie Grtx'lcs' and the Turks in Moldavia It is a bitter satire 
upon the Greeks. Similar in tendency is anotlicr rhymed chronicle 
known under the name of Zilof (c. 1825). 

Whilst a political and national revival was taking place in Moldavia 
and Walachia, towards the beginning of the 19th century, the Latin 
movement went on in Transylvania. There ethical and religious 
tendencies got the upper hand. Three historians liad been partly 
educated in Rome under the protection of Prince Borgia and the 
influence of the Jesuit Mmotto and the College ol (he I-Yopaganda ; 
they wore Samuel Klam, Petru Muiur and George §incai. To 
Klain's initiative can be traced most ol the work of the three. 
Unfortunately his writings, with a lew exceptions, are stiU in MS. 
He is the author ol the first history of the Rumanians in Dacia 
written according to the standards ol Western science, 1 » seems to 
have described the wars between the Romans and tlie Dacians, and 
to have been continned down to 1795 ; a history of the Rumanian 
Church also formeel part of the book. P. Maior published an almost 
identical history (Budapest, l8ja). and it is probable that he had 
made use of Klain's compo.sUion. In both the tendency is the same 
—to trace the modem Rumanians directly from the ancient Romans, 
and to prove their continuity in these countries from the time of 
Trajan to this day. Politioal and religious aims were combined 
in this now theorv. A conflict was raging betwem the Hungarians 
and Rumanians, and history was required to furnish proofs of the 
greater an'tiquity of the Rumanians in Transylvania. George 
§incai (1753-1810), who was an intimate friend of Klain imd coila- 
borated in ^st of his works, succeeded him as revisor at the printing 
office in Budape-st. $incai worked for nearly forty years at his 
monumental History ol Kmoania, which the Hungarian censor did 
not allow to bo printed on account of its nationalist and anti-Magyar 
tendencies. It remained until i8s3-{4, when it was printed at the 
expense of Prince C>r. Ghica. The edition ol 188O is only a reprint, 
though both the original MS. and a better copy bad meanwhile been 
diseoverMl. 

These books had no imraodiate influence in Walachia and Moldavia, 
where fiction and the drama had developed under the influence, 
first, of Greek and then to an increasing extent of Frennh, 

Italian and Gorman models. It was towards the end «f 
the I Sth century that Rumanian literature began to otnanci- 
pate Itself, very slowly of course, and to start on a career of f™™' 
its own in poetry and btUes Cttriontly enough, the '***' 

first novel to be translated was the " Rthiopic History " of Bishop 
Hehodonit. The Odysity and Iliad were then tiauslafto into proso. 
land the Arabion NtgAb, after undetfuRig an extraordinary c^gr 
in. Italian and in modem Goeek. iRnear in Riiiaaniai)..litonttai<e at 
the (niddle Of the iSth oentary under the name qf'Reh'me.' The 
Glykis, « Greek prinriog firm hi Venice. pablid«d many popular 
books in Rumanian which toanit their way . into the priooipaTities. 
The qiic ot Vmoenao.Comaro'weM tra n a l at m into .proM'iiiljteaimilMig 
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with vcriie. first utitlrr the name ol Urotocrit and thun sli^tly changed 
as I'iUrot it A ntUM. Anton'Pann printed it as his own cumposiUon. 
Kritil ^ Andrtmitis (Jassy. *794) is almost the last novel or storv 
translated diroct'from the Greek. The young wen of Walachia ha<l 
come into contact with Western literature, wlfich thvyr werv-anxious 
to transplant to their own country. Pome hatl been 4gnt to i’aris 
for their education, such as Poteca Marcovici, the Voinescus, Moroin 
and'Othsrs, tt’ho developed an almost feverish aettvity'in transiatk'fi. 
Mo.st nf the ■writings of h'lorlan, Matntontel, Le Sage, .Montotuluieu 
and others were rapidly titaildated into Rumanian. The picaresijut: 
novel Ln^tmtllo dc Tartfues also found its tianslator, and appeared 
in T839, Paul and I'irgitila in iHji. Campe’s German ifoliinson 
Cm.ioe (iStO) and his Dhtovrry of America were translated by 
Draghfci (iByj). G. Asaki ind Alexander Boldiman in Moldavia 
developed a similar activity. Boldiman copied a iwnnbea: of ancient 
chronicles, wrote a satire on the Greeks, and translated and adapted 
a number of French tragedies and dramas, in vcrsic and prose. 

Nowhere lias the theatre pliwed a more hnrioriattt role In the 
history of civiluatlhn than in Walachia and Moldavia, more in the 
former than in the latter. It fonned the rallying-ground for 
the new generation which chafed under the tyranny of a 
■ Greek court. A certain Aristia, of Greek origin, but soon 
acclimatized to his surroundings as teacher at the high schodi in 
Bucharest, was the first to adapt foreign dramas for the Rumanian 
stage. These were first pcWormcd in ’Greek and afterwards trans¬ 
lated into Rumanian. The plays produced on the Rumanian 
stage included most ot the dramas of Moli6re, some of Corneille, 
Kotzebue and Met-astasio. whose Achilte in Schirn was the first 
drama translated into Rumanian (by lordaclie Stitlneah, printed 
at Sibfu in 1797). Schiller was also translated, and a few plays 
o( Shakespeare [Hamlet. &c.) from a French version. Victor 
Hugo's Angelo and Maria Tudor were translated by Constantin 
Negrujin. Those who kept In touch with the old literature—men 
such as Beldiman, Marcovici and Negrujin—were able even in 
their metrical translations to do justice to the originals and at the 
same time not to di.stort the character ot the Rumanian language. 
Among such translators was Skavinsclii. who came originally from 
Transylvania to Jassy, and translated Rcgnald's HemomV into verse. 

The lyrical and epic poetry of the time follows Somewhat the 
same lines, hut with certain notable differences. The individuality 
j. of the authors is more marked, and fht^ advance much 

sooner from trattslations to independent poetry. Tran¬ 
sylvania. which awoke to a new life towards the end of the 18th 
rentury. iirofliiced sortie of the most popular poets. Among them 
were Vasile .\aron (1776-1822) and Ion Barak (1779-1848); 'Aaron 
wrote Ihe Passion., in I0,ooo verses (1802; often reprinted); 
the lyrical romances of Piram fi Tisbe (1808) and Sofrortim p 
HSriti (1821); and the humorous Lconat }i Horofata. a srtrtre 
on bad women and on drunken husbands, now a ghapbpok. Barak 
wrote RiisipiVeo lefusatimuhli (1821). "TlieDcstnicfion'of'Jorrt- 
salem/’almost as long as Aaron’s/’ass/ew ; and he veralficdaMagyar 
folktale, Arghir }i which hgs also becotne a chapWoOk.'and has 
been interpreted as a political poem wuth a hidden meaning. ' He 
also translated tlie Arah'ietn Nights from the German, In’Walachia 
a certain Ion Budat Deleanu, a man of great learning, authofi Of a 
hitherto unpublished Rumanian dictionary of great value, wrote 
a satirical epos in which gipsies play Ihc chief part. 'It is called 
Jigania/a (1812) and Consists of t2 songs and of many thousand 
verses. The author displays a profound knowledge of the lift 
and the customs of the gipsies, and of Western literature frorti 'the 
Datrachontyomachia to the/’Mcrllf of Voltaire. 

The love-songs of th«f time are primitlviJ Imitations of fhe Neo- 
Greek lyric dithyrambs ahd rhapsodies, which through the teaching 
of the princes of Walachia ■Were confldered aS the frantainhesd of 
poetical inspiration, fiuf a.tloser'aOqnrtrtitance with the MJest 
fed to gfeatet independence ai poetical composition. In the tltfee 
generations of ihe 'vacarescn one chn fOMow tMtt' process ‘of rapid 
evolution.' lankche Vhcarescu^ author of the fiipt naUve"Rhrtiaman 
grammar on indepfcndent'iines, was also the first who fried hie hand 
at poetry, foUowini; 'Greek examples. He then Studied Italian, 
French and' German poetry i and made translatioitS' from VVMtaire 
and CiOethe. His soh Alech (b, * 705 ) followed his example. -Both 
wete OvetShadOYrdd by the gtatid^n loan '(b. t8i8), who wax more 
than any othert'ttian both thPrppreSettfative'ef'afi epoch'fast ■vriaish- 
ing and 'the haiBihatibmf thh neW'imirit that wM stirring young 
Rumania. Tlie cblUiCtied poems of I. VaCareyert Were tnriiHriiM'iA 
1848 ; but'aiitoiiX'them ■wirt mns <ft tho poe^ ef 'Ianaohe and 
Atecu, which wdie’Cbnfnsell 'With his own Worki' In thla'vohinila. 
Colee^ Mn fHitiilc dofnrtuhti mate totofel f. PacaVeseu/thwe are 
odes,, h^ns, patrioitic t^ms./bsBaiJs; hrrical and dMaoift-poenri, 
some'.of them dthO^ the most beautifnl in the languMe. * A'cen- 
tempOraHr 'Ofhli'.'fearfter ptWod', Phiis‘Mhmnlesmi {1194-^18tfl), 
■wrote Ms JWrf 4 fi!’p^ft"(t 81 »)' under tweeh MhraOcs, ‘boU’irtter- 
■wards passed under the spell of Maior and Tzikindea, whose tAths 
dronamrtiidh^hi^'wM'tay'of'(he first, twadvotme ki'RomWliai'l In 
nlk'c^hdhre’fSutfiiamst', tfiiSff'IUitin'fOrimiiteeOHimow.'' -CWettiore 
^.'■at^^ W i^.'fs'vn« eawotm' moumntits or 

TMi^Mftli’krtfliW'tp piaM him'’aihb& the ftvemoet Rumanian 

pStiofWft'tJItt'WRittt^r' i.e I..- -.1,'I.. ''.’.i' n'. , 
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felicity of his translations ftom Wfestwn pottry artdHOr msi skMf 
poems, easily set to mnsiCiitd vW’ pOptUhr; "'H^s JWiH/nftf p 
tdMetri appeared in 7858. 'Constuntfn''Negrutfn.’WHO'ts«s at 
first infltieneed by the Rnssiart pOeU, hritnblj'PrtijkW'stttftlisfttlfy 
tmndated poems'of Victor Hiigo. anti ■nkalle^l HotHttniilt'hfs'deX- 
terity and fidelity to the original. ■ ■; " 1'>■ . iim.i- 

I ’ 1 . 1 1 i . . . • t / J(.. 

Thvd Period: 1830 .-^Tfje^'ft)r;,'^ie'trh'ftS- 
litwation of the ttlphabet, tbgi .pJi^Wtiqn ,.qf # 3 j .ptnwIiiiitfi'A 
words from the lang;iuig« and theiiofitgacism of the.djd.kttratuce) 
completely'cripipled all literaiy activity, first'in'Tmwiyivtthia 
and then In Rpmahia. The lartm IfidverntMt' 
into Walachia by a wTUm tScbrge.tiawiljrbhiraibtqtis,'t})g 
taias. Lazar wasi appointed iteachuri/sst. the .Sp.,Sas'iiiibfbuoi 
of Bucharest, whore te spread'^e reri doctrine rif the isitiii 
origin of’the Rnmaniahs; Lat^i:l!i^^''fehdericu'i't(^tg)'hhff/f5^ 
not yet imported »tb 

one whose influence becatw,,|aeciBivc.---riIdii .igliadeiifiieliadc), 
afterwards also known as 1 . E; Kadulescu (afloa 
a man of immense activity, ot great ^Wel^'of'irritiatiV;? '■ 
and of still gfeater imagination. He if, was,)s;h!b’[);^lic,tjs^ in 
the new eptich, and.for,,iclose upon,t(irty ,'yiearv,iw'stoodat the 
head of alniost every ^literary unddrtnlting. - ' .>11., . 

Thorewere twol periods in hisiHfr-i--the’ latter tlie'exact oppp^^tr 
and negation of'tUe former. Up to ig4« Ive whs olosdlyjcohncrted 
with politics, the theatre and' the sehool-L-he wa.'t tlie sttooMscr 
to Lazar 1 ho wrote' grammars, and tho intrododtions' to bis graiiiinors 
are morlelsol Inchltty, combined with a ^wido'historical view. He 
was the foundor of the first political and literary rfiview, and he had 
a geninS'inrdiHcovering talent, and the merit M assisting Hi' Through 
his reviews he'trained the middle-clabM to road aud’Wtako’ixn 
active int8rest in Itterarv prtiblents. Tlirougli>hi«iGu><ii<V'<ft'a>NM mte 
(1837-41) he dissinnlnautd" VraiislUtuHM ■Bum' political xnd' olhis' 
works, thus paving the waylor 'the-political change of 1*48; AUrat 
this time be turned to plitlolOgy,'<nnil’Ml under ithe’Spell .(rt^tihe 
Transylvawian ■’school. Slowly' he" debeltwidd his theorios about 
language and ’ Writing, and he eitded aS W fanatic Wedded ito extra¬ 
ordinary views. ' He was'a proltfib Writer Bnd 'triinRlator'ofiidHimas 
and novels frnnli: Prench and ItafiaM, the latter xppeariiig'xsostlv 
in his periodical. ■ The number of his puhiioailona is Icgtdn. ■ • 

' Ait 'the pfomitidttt Rurtia'Aians <of that psiliCd ''wri'e .politiciaBs ; 
they strove 'to obtain tlw omaaeipaiion rtf the country fvom Turkiah 
dominion, and,"later otli'the wrtloh ol 'WalabHia'and Mol- '*■ ■ ■ 
davia. Everything-was j^lacod at the'Seniicedf Mtisnational sWmf'' 
as|firation; which' is 'the' kdjmotC of ■ tihd 'poemS' of ■ Boliati- 
neatiu ((8261-1873). 'Iftb'italent vaai disoovertd 'by EliatSe, who 
published his fisst and beSCknosrti pokhv, •>' The Dying Virgin.” > in 
1848 he was exiled, together'Wtth'tbelothef l^ders of the revolution, 
and he Spent'the next nine'yesits dii traivels in'tha ^st.i- I'lrheit' he 
gathered thC materials'lor <hiS lyrlclaI'>poam>l ” Maacbmcle ” and 
’’Fkrtilc Bbsforehit.”' ■ RefnntMig isi'78^7 to WalaoUa,he occupied 
high administrativo'posts, and''he vrmseia number mf iftistorioai 
novels (TraiaO, Mireott, j;ts/an^l)ho,h dramas (lAfiihiaaiiiuiiMiJttua, 
Mfhaifu, ftc.). longer pdenta (fibn'm ifJosWod); and lite tpefitioo-phUb- 
sophloal tiovef Blend. These tHwtiypBtricslicieoiiipouwoiu Were as 
a rule less felicitous than hiapoUtiegrsatiz«<ArsMielri.«,iJBMMUb|i(to;). 
His peculiar'strength'fay iO'llIhrt'histaeScat'baUad. which'h* was'the 
first totetrodttoeiimo Rmnaalui.pocaiylsmd'iDtMortvSdipobtraittire 
of Oriental 'Scenery and eiiSotiOM. 'Hsiidied in. al'hinajtioVasylutu 
ftwgotten by efii and even WwwHeliigS badne,- sbva tmoni' eady cdUSon. 
not twen'p«blished"wHhoatinir«4riraiited lailtcrUCtonabwnie editor 

Siodi' ' ^ ■' I "I 'i'll' ■! ,i ■ ii' I-I ... I • . , . M; , ,,' ' ,1 

'A>'contemporary .of RoShztincaini'i'Was'-OcigoriC 'Ailwatadnncu 
(1812-188^),xalao a'pnoit'ad KUade.' dstperiWot/iniliib zhyaraxma 
rhythm,'hiS'poetry'is<of a didootioM tratiiSe.'imgi his beati,rt >i 
poenn are thymea fables;'.ttenyiof >whteiti are dbtniy 
gaised poUtfauS" shtifus, He'also tsuMatedi >dlw> >jf lefts 1 
(1834) obd (Jtfftnp«.pi8i47y(ii [VcttuSrei'liAtnoag his atxitsii^tiarielB 
may be msatieaed Q. CreMauiU'(t4hi9Kafi8y^la«diAy Silileat»if)i8i34. 
h 837 );<who'lefteaataweakPdei*sof a Sentinrantdl sdlitpatitaticwfaan- 
aoter/ 'A. I>eperatiMui.(r8))ii.>,S869),ndHWe labguageanaeratiiaoeoof 
■fhenewLatimeiiftsetiodl; sndMiiadneiNloCiieambf'ifiyglAiBpt^itwhoSe 
powraful pootai/ ndiofideepwhaiolteaitnMtj^ ovfieetiansvitMdibii 
from Alexandrescu to Eminesen, all three being the poets of peiaiin^ 
turn In'PSoder ferbtaesctilfbuAippieefintttite reBraPoi nripdlnean u 
of tiw;eai1tet period;. IstiiUw bSnitytihvft>sinMUelcyii»rlhsiiyrii^ 
tida rto. f H OtW^bfiahedibfotMetefnwL. Iiltnji flint—in; fmdii 
Afac—drt>(W8xtf«4B9q),dilMmiMiM a<iMunutniwil|ilMlIIbo«USifim 
AancfiurelasgoS— a IfoUnViaSu hia .Khnoe/iwMMI Ifcii iWlliliiiiii 
lot BfiWntasnaadUlw ran—rid srhootjihowwi—.tflitti—MaAdaft 
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poetry tor iiupiralion. He collected Rumanian popular sonns and 
ballads {Doitu, 1844) (Ldcrdmioarc, 1853). In Paitdun 
(18<'>7) he introduced admirable pictures of popular life into 
' Rumanian poetry. U\ Lcgendc a,nil Ostafii nojlrii 
(1877) he strihea tiie patriotic note. His fame rests on his lyrical 
poetry alone, which rctain-s some of the charm of popular poetry. 
Alecsandri is less successful in Ins dramas, most of wliich are adapta¬ 
tions from French oriKinats; the only merit cf liis novels is that 
amidst the phonetic and piiilological turmoil he kept to the purer 
lai^uage of the people. 

From Alecsaiidri there is a natural transition to his great rival, 
who was also his superior in deptli of thought and in mastery o( 
hirm and language, the great poet of pessimism, Mihail 
Rminesdu (y.v.). Mention may also lie made of Matilde 
Cugler Poni (b. 1853), who published some admirable short poems 
in the Rumanian reviews (Fesri'i, 1888). Veronica Micle (1833-1889) 
belongs to the same circle of gifted Moldavian women [Pocsii, 1887). 
But all these men or women disappear ivitli the appearance of 
Eminesen. who, like Bolintineanu, started a new school of poetry 
and left a deep and growing influence upon the new generation. 
Mis best follower, though possessing originality of his own, is A. 
VlahuJA (b. 1859). G. Co^buc. who lias risen more recently to lame, 
is the poet of the unfortunate Rumanian peasant, emancipated 
only in name and on papfr, and a prey to greedy landowners and to 
a medieval administration. The poets of this school drew their 
inspiriition from popular poetry, and all of them were sons of the 
tower'middle class or of poaijants. who by dint of heavy work and 
great hardship were able to .rise above the narrow social conditions 
III wliich they were born. 

Somewhat different liaA'been the development of the Riitnanian 
prose writers. Tlicy suffered in consequence of the philological 
confusion brought about liy Eliude and his assistant.s, 
IWlsri. "*®'***y after 1848 immigrated from Transylvania 

and brought with them their own prejudices and narrow 
intolerance, Too great mfluence was accorded to them, and ttio 
result was that for a long lime scarcely a single Rumanian novelist 
or historian can be mentioned. It was only after N, B&lcescu liatl 
undertaken the edition of ttm ancient Walachian olironicles, and had 
found in them admirable prose writers, that lie ventured on a con- 
UnuoMs history (i8si-5a)afthe Rumanians under Michael the Brave, 
written not as a didactic treatise iiut as a poem in prose—full of colour 
amt of energy. A. Odobeseu, the friend and literary executor of 
BAlcescu, was a consummate scholar of ancient and medieval anti¬ 
quities. and wrote a history of ancient art. His Pstudhymgetikos. is 
an unsurpassed modei ot elegant writing and of hne irony. Wliat 
Alecsandri was for verse, Odotiescu was for prose. He also createil 
the Rumanian lustoricM novel, by Ids Mihtiea Fui/d (1858) and 
The first novel describing human nature in 
everyday bfe is the CtocMi vtcki ft Mai (1863) of Nicolae Filimon 
IHlii^iK;). In Moldavia where the knowledgeof the old chroniclers 
bad not entirely died out and disturbing piiilological influences 
were not so acutely felt, we find the vigorous writings of Mihail 
CojjSftffceanu—one of the leading spirits of the iptli century, the 
greatest mind and the real founder of Rumania. Cog&lniceanu 
nnblished various reviews, some ol a political, otliers of a more 
literary character..such as.the Bactn liUrard (1840) and Arehitia 
rnmtiMtaset (1843-46) ;'he has also the great merit of having published 
lor the first time a collection of the Moldavian chronicles. G. Asaki 
(1788-1871), a second Eliade, )ielped to inanguratea literary refcn'ni 
in Moldavia; but the resnlt was disappointing, until the literary 
eaciety known as the Juaimea was storteil, in the 'seventies, by 
Fitu Maiorescu (b. 1839), who was then a professor at Jassy. Titu 
Maiofeseu put a stop to the prevailing iJatinism. and tuniod the 
current of Romanian literature into a more healthy cbaitoel, by 
the pubUoation of his Critue (1874). 

loan Gliica. a eontempotary. of tiie revolutionaries ol 1848, 
gathered hisrocoUsctions ot thoeo.agitated times.into two volumes, 
^Htiwlif'i (1890) and Scritoti eilrt V, Akesandr* (1887), which 
iiesiiies their historical value have become a modul of Rumanian 
arose. Amongwiitersof fictiontbreenamesstandoatprommantly : 
ion Slavic! (1). 1848) describes the life of the peojile, notably of the 
Tsansylvanuui peasants, in short stories, Mi»We dm popor, ' Barbu 
Steftaescu de la Vraacea (b. i.H(8).alBO.wrote short pofnilar stories 
characterised by a. wealth of imagery and richness of language ; 
bur fte^lyall thecharacters are unreal and exaggerated. The best 
kiiown cMleetions tare A'ttfidnica (1883) and Trutadiwul (1887). 
loan Caragiali (b. 1852), the most ]>opatar Rumanian dramatist 
of modern times, who has brought on toe stage living types of the 
tower and mitldio dosses, and has skilfully portrayed the effect of 
modern veneer oo oldmustcsns, is also the author-of the powerful 
aiiort navd Foefie drpsyh. Dobromami Oherea (h. i84,t) has in his 
Studi't erssfee (1890 sqq;) been a nilhless but aone the less Judicious 
critic. ' , 

CnriCMSly saoughi there it not a single oounl lin thn Rumaniau 
literatiKOiwitb a snaSa>aed.|iiotinpne which presents s study of the 
(leveltqnBent.df human daosuiterlgimid tht mnltlfarioaB vicissitudes 
«f life. ThaiTfOacsii for ithis deffoisney is .perhi^s ithei lOnsettled 
dMditionaidf Rumanian late, and the lack td a psufouiui and loog- 
siigMltihshed 'Civihsaition ; or lih nmy be teonil in tbo unstable and 


iicklc character of the people. Whatever the cause may he. while 
Rumanian poetry could well compare with that of any Western 
nation, in the domain of prose writing, and oi novels in particular, one 
must look to the future to fill up tlie gap now existing. 

There existed in Rumania -another sot of literary memuments 
at least as old as any of the books hitherto enumerated, 
but which appealed to a wider circle. Rumanian 
folk-literature contains both popular written books tunf 
and oral Bong.s, ballads, &c. It is advi.sable to group P»lkiort, 
the material in three sections: (i) the romantic and 
secular literature ; (2) the religious literature ;—both 
of these being written—^and (3) the modern collections of 
ballads, songs, tales, &c. 

To the first belong flip oldest books, such as the History of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was known in Kuinania in the 17111 century. 
It rests mostly upon a Slovcno-Greek text and is of the utmost 
interest for the study of this cycle of legends. TTie first printed 
C'py speared in 1794, and has been reprinted in innumerable 
editions. Next comes the legend of Constantine, of his town, and 
his exploits—a remarkable collection of jiurely Byzantine legends, 
in addition to these there, is the liistory ol st Sylvester and the 
conversion ol Constantine, &c., all still in MS. The History of 
Darlaam and loasaf (see Baklaam and Josai-hat) may also be 
mentioned here, for it appealed to the people not so much for 
its religious interest as for the romantic career ol the hero. The 
parables and apologues contained in the legend were incorporated 
into the TeockiMgs of Prince Neagoe, and wore also circulated sejiar- 
atcly; they arc found in many old MSS. Udrijte (Uriil) Nfisturel 
translated the History from the Slavonic in 1640. One of its 
episodes, the farewell song of the prince departing into the forest, 
has since become one of the most wideroread popular songs Ol 
similar oriental origin is the Dream of Mamfr, the interpretation 
of which goes Iwk to the Panchatantra, and must have reached 
Rumania early in the iStli century, probably in Slavonic. The 
history of Syntippa and the Seven Masters has also become a jKijnil.ar 
book. It was translated from the Greek version. To the same 
cycle of orii'utal tales belongs the Halima, already describeil, 
which G. Gerjeanu printod (3 vols.. 1833 37) as his own vork. 
The flistory of Arhir and Anadam, printed by .Anion I’ann Irom 
older MSS., is the now famous Old Te.sfamcnt apocrc-plion of 
Akyrios the Wise, mcntioneil in Tobit and found in many iiuigiiagi s. 
In Rumanian it rests on an older Grcek-Slavonic text, and owes 
its great popularity to the wise and witty proverbs it contains. 
" Esbp," whose wonderful biography (by Planudes) agrees in 
many points with Arkir, has also become one of the Riinianian 
popular books. The history of Herloldo, which, though of Kalian 
ortgin, reached Rumania through a Gi-cok' translation, belongs 
to the same cycle ol rustic wisdom and cunning, and is the la-st 
representative of an old scrips of legends clustering round the 
%urcs ol Solomon and Ashinodai, or Solomon and Markolpli. 
These books arc of course anonymous, mo.st of them being Irans- 
lations and adaptations. One man, however, stands out pro¬ 
minently in Uiis section of romantic and secular folk literature. 
This was Anton. Pann, tyhp was born in 1797 at Slivdeu, of Bul¬ 
garian parentage, and died at Bucharest in 1854. Carried away 
by the Russians in his early j’outh, he settled in Rumania, learned 
Church music, pnd became one df its best exponents, married four 
times, had an adventurous life, but lived among the people for 
whom he wrote .and composed his tunes. In about twenty yiars 
he published no less than fifty books, all of them still popular. 
Besides his edition oi the Rumanian Church service-books with 
musical notation, he, published a scries of talcs, proverbs and songs 
either from older texts,or from pral information; and he made 
the .first collection of popular songs, SpHabil anforului, " The 
Hospital of Love ” (1850-33). with tunes either composed by himself 
or oDtained from the gipsy musicians who alone performed them. 
Of his numerous writings two or three arc of the greatest interest 
to folklore. His. Pove^a vorbii (first cd. i vol., 1847; znc) cd. 
3 vols., 1851-53) is a large collection of proverbs ingeniously con¬ 
nected with one another and leading up to or startii^ from a 
popular > tale exempUiying the .provuro. The Fabuk ,ji^ istorioare 
(t vols., i839-4t) is a collection of short popular stpries in rhyme ; 
Mftoana la tori (1852-53) >s a desenpUon of the Rumanian 
kSfuNNifwiia, :for whicb the peasants gather in one of their houses 
on a. winter’s night, the gms and women spinning and working, 
the young men telling talcs, proverbs, riddles, singing songs, Ac. 
Pann also coUectsd the jokqs of the Turkish jester, Nasreddin, 
under the title of Sdsdrivimtlf lui Nastratia Hoiea also in 

rhyme. Ha also pubfiahed a.ct^lsption of Christm^ carols, set 
to music by tumseli these are still sung by boys on Christmas 

.larger than .the, secular is the leli^bus popular .Etetatnrc; it 
con^isoe many apocryphal,talqs.ffom the Old and the New Testa- 
meats, and ,n«t a tew cl tise hoiatipal tf^es circulated by .the vaifious 
sects of Asia Minor and ‘^aqfa, yrhich percolated into.Rnmosia 
through the medium of Slavonic. A bnef ,enumeration pi fljc 
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chief tal::s must sufhcc. Only a few of them have hitherto bocii I 
publisUeJ. They exist in numerous MSS. which testity to tlieir 1 
great populanty; in the popular songs one hnds many trace.s of 
their influence ujxin the people's imagination. They include the 
History 0/ Adam and Eve, the Legend of the Cross, The Apocalypse 
of Abraham, the History of the Sibvl, the Legends of Solomon ; 
numerous New T'estament apocrj’phal tales, starting with legends 
of St John the llaptist; a very remarkable vension of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus ; and the Epistle of Pilate. Ihintcd in tens of 
thousands of copies are certani ajiocalyptic legends dealing with 
eschatological problems. The ancient Apocalypse of Peter appears 
here under the name of Paul; there is also an Apocalypse of the 
Virgin Mary, who, like Peter, Ls carried by the Archangel tlirougli 
the torments of Hell and the bliss of Paradise, and through whose 
intervention sufferers are granted pardon on certain days of the 
year. Combined with these is tlie Sunday Epistle, sent from 
Heaven, enjoining strict observance, not only of Sunday, but also 
Ilf Friday and Wednesday, as holy days. Most of these texts 
date in their Rumanian form from the lOth and 17tli centuries ; 
the Sunday Epistle is well known in connexion with the Flagellants. 
In the same pamphlet as the Sunday Epistle was puhlislied the 
legend of St Sisoe and .sometimes that of Avestitsa,—the former 
saved the cliildren of his sister from the attacks of the devil, who 
Lad devoured them and had to re.store them alive ; the latter is 
the female child-stealing demon, who is prevented by an angel 
from carrying out her evil design. In both ca.ses the repetition 
ol the legend and the recitation of a string of mystical names 
•serve, like some other talcs, apocrj-jilial and otherwise, as amulets, 
sufficient to proteet from the devil. Upon the. recitation ol some 
ol these texts rest many popular charms and incantations. Therein 
lies the' imjiortance of this written literature, lor it gives us tlie 
clue to much that now lives in the mouths of the people, and is 
by some considered to be of immemorial antiquity. A number 
of astrological calendars and progiiosiica are among the best known 
and most widely circulated popular books, and the lives of St 
Alexius, Xenophon, itc. have become chapbooks. 

The whole of this popular literature belongs to wliat may be 
called the cycle ol the Balkan nations, in every one of which exact 
parallels arc to be found. Not that there was any direct, deliberate 
borrowing by one nation from the other, but all of them swm 
to have stood for a long time under identical psychological in¬ 
fluences and to liavc developed on similar lines. The superstitions 
01 one are often found to be tho.se of the others, and in such a 
form that they could not have been taken over independently 
from a third source ; they show too much family likcne.ss. Thus 
also the popular songs ol Rumania, the “ doine," the “ hora," the 
" c4ntecc,” “ colinde," “ Icgende," i.e. the love songs, the heroic 
ballads, legends, songs at the rmg-dance, hymns and carols, though 
instinct with a chami of their own, find their counterparts ui 
many a song, ballad, &c. of the Balkan nations. The heroes arc 
often the same: Sorbs, Bulgars and Rumanians sing the heroic 
deeds Of Baba Novak and recite the legend of the Monastery of 
Argesh, or the ballad of lorgovan, found in the Malorussian Byliny. 
One of the first to collect these treasures of Rumanian poetry was 
V. Alecsaiidri in 1852-1866; he, however, retained only their poetical 
b-iautv and did not reproduce them with that strict accuracy 
which modem study of folklore demands. A. M. Marienescu 
collected those of Transylvania (1859); S. Marian, those of the 
Bukovina (1873); T. T. Burada, thoSe of the Dobrudja (1880); 
but the most complete collection is that of G. Dem. Teodorcscu, 
Poeaii populare romdne (Bucharest, 1885). The collection of 
iairy tales started later than that of the ballads. The first collec¬ 
tion is the German translation of tales heard by the Brothers 
Schott (1645). The most important collections, now deservedly 
considered as classical from every point of view, are the successive 
publications of P. IspireRCii, The collected tales of the Moldavian 
Ion Creanga (i8j7-£g) appeared in his Opere ctmpleele (1908). Ex¬ 
cellent collections are those of D. Stanccsipi, Basme (1885-1893), 

1 G Sbiera, Basme (1886), Frif«c« 51 Conrfrea (1888). Kutzo-'Vlach 
tales and folklore will be found m G. Weigand, Die Aromunen, 
vol. ii. The only review devoted to the study of folklore is the 
Sazatoare, founded in 1892. 

In recent times a kind of stagnation seems to have overtaken 
Rumania, and although attempts liave been made to place tlie 
intellectual life of the nation on a sounder basis, the work of transi¬ 
tion from the past to the present has hitherto absorbed mote energy 
than appears necessary. Whatever the causes may have been, the 
fact remains. Uiat now there is a great dearth of talent and greift 
iioverty in output. _ , 

Bibuooraphv.—M. Caster, Chrestomathie roumatne (a vote.. 
Loipeig 1891): id.. Lileraluga populaPd romdnd (Bnchatm, iSgj) ; 
id > Geschichte der rumihiathen Utteratur," in Grdber, Grtindriss 
der romanischen PhOologie. ii. pp. 264-4*81.L. Siineanu. Auiorii 
romdni tnodghii {Bii^est, iSgO- (M. G.) 

RimBLlA, or Ropmeua (Turkish Rumtii, “ the land of 
ehe Romans,” *.#. the East Roman or Bysantine empire), a 
Mi^rne commonly used, from the isth century onwards, to denote 
part of the Balkan Peninsula which was subject to Turkey, 


More prcriselv it Was the country bounded N. by Bulgarin, 
W. by Albania and S. by the Moren, or in other words the 
ancient provinces, including Constantinople and Salonica, ol 
Thrace and Macedonia. The name was ultimately applied more 
especially to a province compo.sed of central Albania and western 
Macedonia, having Monastic for its chief town. Owing to 
administrative changes effected between 1870 and 18 75 ' ^he 
name ceased to correspond with any political division. Eastern 
Rumelia was constituted an autonomous province of the 
Turkish empire by the Berlin treaty of 1878 ; but on the i8th 
of September 1885. after a bloodless revolution, it was united 
with Bulgaria 

RUMFORD, BENJAMIN THOMPSON, fotiNT (1753-1814). 
British-American' man of science, philanthropist and adminis¬ 
trator, was born at Woburn, in Massachusetts, on the *6th of 
March 1753. The 'I'hompson family had been settled in New 
England since the middle of the previous century, and belonf^d 
to the class of moderately wealthy farmers. His father died 
while he was very young,and his mother speedily married a second 
time. But he seems to havr been well cared for. and he was at 
the age of fourteen .sufficienily advanced “ in algebra, geometry, 
a.strnnomy, and even the higher mathematics,” to c^culate a 
solar eclipse within lour seconds of accuracy. In 1766 be was 
apprenticed to a storekeep''r at Salem, in New England, and 
while in that emplojunent occupied himself in chemical and 
mechanical experiments, r.s well as in engraving, in w'hieh he 
attained to some proficienct'.' The outbreak of the American 
War put a stop to the trade of his mi«ter, and he thereupon 
left Salem and went to Boston, where he engaged himself as 
assistant in another store. He was at that period between 
seventeen and eighteen years old, and at nineteen, he says, ” I 
married, or rather I was married.” His wife was the widow of 
Colonel Benjamin Rolfe. and the daughter of Timothy Walker, 
“ a highly respectable minister, and one of the first settlers at 
Rumford,” now called Concord, in New Hampshire. His wile 
was possessed of considerable property, and was his senior by 
fourteen years. 

This marriage was the foundation of his success. Soon after 
it he Iwcamc acquainted with Governor W'entworth of New 
Hampshire, who conferred on him the majority of a local 
regiment of militia. He speedily liccame the object of distrust 
among the friends of the American cause, and it was considered 
prudent that he should seek an early opportunity of leaving 
the country. On the evacuation of Boston by the royal troops, 
therefore, in 1776. he was selected by Governor Wentworth 
to carry despatches to England. On his arrival in London 
Ixird George Germain, secretary of state, appointed him to a 
clerkship in his office. Within a tew months he was advanced 
to the post of secretary of the province of Georgia, and in about 
four years he was made undcr-sccretary of state. His official 
duties, however, did not interfere with the prosecution of 
scientific pursuits, and in 1779 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. Among the subjects to which he especially 
directed his attention were the expltaive force of gunpowder, 
the construction of firearms, and a system of .signalling at 
In connexion with the last, he made a cruise in the 


sea. 


Channel fleet, on board the " Victory,” as a volunteer under the 
command of Admiral Sir Charles Hardy. On the resignation of 
Lord North’s administration, of which Lord George Germwn 
was one of the least popular members, he left the. civil service, 
and was nominated to a cavalry command in the revolted 
provinces of America. But the War of Independence was 
practically at an end, and in 1783 he finally quitted active 
service, with the rank and half-pay of a lieutenant-coionri. He 
now formed the design of joiiime the Austrian army, for' the 
purpose of campaigning against the Turks, and do' crossed over 
from Dover to Ca^s with Gibbon, who, writing to hjfiifnind 
Lord Sheffield, calls his fellow-passenger M» Secretary 
Colonel-Admirai-Philosopher Thontpsoa.” At Strwburg, he 
'wos introduced to Prince MaximiuaA, afterwa^s clecto of 
Bauaria, and was by him invited to enter theicivi) (mdiVOlitai; 
■ervke of thgt states Having obtained the JeaMe of the 
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Rovemmcnt to accept the prince’s offer, he received the honour 
of kniRhthood from George III., nnd during eleven years he 
remained at Munich as minister of war, mini.ster of police, and 
grand chamberlain to the elector. His political and courtly 
emplo>Tnent3, however, did not absorb all his time, and he 
contributed during his slay in Hiivariu a number of papers to 
the Phtlosof>hcal Transactions. Hut thuit he Wiu, sufficiently alert 
as the principal adviser of the elector the results of his labours 
in that capacity amply prove. He reorganized the bavarian 
arm) ; he iramcasely improved the condition of the industrial 
cla-sscs throughout the country by providing them with work 
and instructing them in the practice of domestic economy : 
and he did much to sup[wess mendicity. "Dhc muhtitodo of 
beggars in Bavaria had long been a public nuisance and danger. 
In one day he caused no fewer than 3600 of these outcasts and 
depredators in Munich and its suburbs alone to be arrested by 
military patrols, and transferred by them to an industrial 
(^tablishracnt which he had prepared for tlieir reception. In 
this institution they were both housed and fed, and tliey not 
only supported themselves by their labours but earned a surplus 
for the Ijenefit of the electoral revenues. The principle on whicli 
their treatment proceeded is stated by him in the following 
memorable words : “ To make vicious and abandoned people 
h.ippy.” he says, “ it has generally lieen supposi-d necessary 
first to make them virtuous. But why not reverse this order ? 
Why not make them first happy, and then virtuous ? ” 

In lygi he was created a count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and chose his title of Rumford from the name a.s it then was of 
the American township to which his wife’s family belonged. 
In 1705 he visited England, one incident of his journey being 
die loss of all his private papers, including the materials for 
an autobiography, which were contained in a box stolen from 
off his postchuise in St Paul’s ('burchyard. During his residence 
in London he applied himself to the discovery oi methods for 
curing smoky chimneys and the ccmtrivance of improvements 
in the construction of fireplaces. But he was quickly recalled 
to Bavaria, Munich being threatened at once by an Au.strian 
and a French army. The elector fled from his capital, and it 
.was entirely owing to Rumford that a hostile occupation of the 
city was prevented. It was now proposed that he should 
be accredited as Bavarian ambassador in London ; but the 
circumstance that he. was a British subject presented an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle. He, however, a^in came to England, 
and remained there in a private station for several years. 

In he pn»ented to the Royal Society hLs “Enquiry 
concerning the Source of Heat which is excited by PTiction,’’ 
in which he combated the current view that heat was a material 
substance, and regarded it as a mode ol motion. In 1700 he, 
in conjunction with Sir Joseph Banks, projected the establish¬ 
ment of the Koval Institution. It received its charter of 
incorporation from George III. in i 3 oo, and Rumford himself 
selected Sir Humphry Itevy as scientific lecturer there. Until 
1804 he lived at the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, 
London, or at a house which he rented at Brorapton, and he 
then established hiinsetf in Paris, marrying (his first wife having 
died in 1793) as hiS second wife the wealthy widow of Lavoisier, 
the celelwatcd chemist. With this lady he led on extremely 
uncomfortable life, till at last they agreed to separate. He 
took up his residence! at Autouil, '^eee he died suddenly on 
the 3ist of August 18x4, in the sixty-socond year of his age. 

Rumford was the founder and the first recipient of the Rumford 
medal dj the Royal Society. He w-as also the founder of the 'Rum- 
ford medal of the Amarieon Academy of Arts and .Sciencco, and of 
the Rumford profmonhvp in Harvard,Uaiyemity, His complete 
works withsmeippu'. b}^G. E, Ellis were published by the American 
Academy of Arts ^'nd Setencos in 1870-75. 

ROmI (rio7<^|i373). Mahommed b. Mahommed b. Husain 
■ttfllkh!. benier knawos MaulftiUi JaUtl-uddln Rilmt (dr simply 
jNPIaidilin, or Jeltf«ddtn^, the gnettest Sfific poet Of Perski 
I W t io rn on the s<ith4>f September 1307 (604 a.h. ’6th of Rabf \i) 
in Khorlsiitf, ttfiere hid family had resided ^rom tiaie 
"* claiined detceot from the caliph AbObeicr, 


and from the Khwarizm-Sliah Sultan 'Aia-uddui b. Tukusl. 
(ii 9 t)-i 23 o), whose only daughter, Malika-i-Jahun, had been 
married to Jalal-uddin’s grandfather. Her eon, Mahommed, 
commonly called Balid-uddln Walad, was famous for liis learn¬ 
ing and piety, but being afraid of the .sultan’s jealousy, he 
cmigrateel to Asia Minor in 1214. After residing for some 
time at Malatia and afterwards at Erzingan in Armenia, Balul- 
uddin was called to Laronda in Asia Minor, as principal of the 
local college. Here young Jalal-uddJn grew up, and in Mzb 
married Tauhar Khatun, the daughter of Lala Sharaf-uddin 
of Sartuifkand. Finally, Bahfl-uddfn was invited to Iconiiiiu 
by 'Aia-uddm Eaikuhad (i2i<)-i236), the sultan of Asia Mir.or, 
or, as it is commonly called in the East, Rum—whence Jalill- 
uddln’s surname (fakhaUus) Ruml. 

After BahS-uddln’s death in 1231, Jalal-uddTn went li> 
Aleppo and Damascus for a short time to study, but, dissatLsfii.'iJ 
with the exact sciences, he returned to Iconium, where h.e 
became by and by professor of four separate colleges, and 
devoted himself to the study of mystic theosophy. His first 
spiritual instructor was Sayyid Burhan-uddin Husaini ol 
Tirtnidh, one of his father’s disciples, and, later on, the wander¬ 
ing Siifl Shams-uddin of Tabriz, who soon accjuired a most 
powerful influence over Jalai-uddfn. Shams-uddfn’s aggressive 
characlc'- roused the people of Icqnium apinst him, and during 
a riot in which Jalal-uddln’s eldest son, Ala-uddtn, was killed, 
he wa^ arrested and probably executed ; at least he was no 
more seen. In remembrance ol these victims of popular 
wrath Jalai-uddin founded the order of the Maulawl (in Turkish 
Mevk'vi) dervishes, famous for their piety us well as for their 
peculiar garb of mourning, their music and their mystic dance 
(.sama), which is the outward representation of the circling 
movement of the .spheres, and the inward s\ nibol of the circling 
raovenicnt of the soul caused by the vibrations of a Sufi".-, 
fervent love to God. The establishment of this order, which 
still possesses numerous cloisters throughout the Turkish 
empire, and the leadership ol which has been kept in, Jalal- 
uddln’s family in Iconium uninterruptedly for the last six 
hundred years, gave a new stimulus to his zeal and poetical 
inspiration. Most of his matchless odes were composed in 
honour of the Maulawl dervishes, and even his opus magnum, 
the Mathnawl (Mesnevi). or, as it k usually called, 7'he Spiritnul 
Mathnawl {matknawi-i-mantnvt), in six books or daftar.s. 
with joyooo to 40,000 double-rhymed Verses, can be traced to 
the same source. The idea of this immense collection of ctlucal 
and mural precepts was first suggested to the poet by his 
favonritie disciple Hasan, better known as Husam-uddfn, who 
in 1238 became Jalal-uddfn’s chief as-sistant. JaWl-uddTii 
dictate to him, with a short interruption, the whole work 
during the remaining years of his life. Soon after its compU- 
tion Jalftl-uddln died, on the 17th of December 1373 (672 a.u. 
Sth of Jornada 11 .). Hi.S first successor in the rectorship of 
the Maulawl fraternity was HusAm-uddln himself, after whose 
death in 1384 Jalfilruddln’s younger and only surviving son. 
Shaikh Bahftudd-In Ahmed, ctmimonly called Sultfln Wakd, 
and favourably known as author of the mystical mathnawl 
Rababndma, or Uie Book of the Guitar (died 1313), was duly 
: installed as grand-master of the order. 

' JalSl-uddin's life is faffy described in .Shams-uddfn Ahmeil 
Aaakl's Mandhib-ut'dri/ht (written between A.p. ijts and 135,1), 
tlic most iinportaat portions of wh'Ch haVc been translated.by L W. 
Redhouse in the preface to his English metrical vemon of Tin 
Mcsnfvi, Book the First (London. 18S1); there is also an abridged 
translation of the Mathnawl, with introduction on Sufism, by E. 11 . 
Whinfleld (2nd ed.. 1808). Complete editions haVe been printed in 
Bombay, Lucknow, Tabriz. Constantinople and in, Bulaq (with a 
Turkish translation, 1268 a.h,}. at the enq sf which a seventh dhftar 
is adddd. , the genuineness, of iyhiclj k I’efuted by a remark of JalSl- 
uddUn himself in one of th® Bodleian copies of the poem, Ouselei', 
394 (f. jiSa seq.). A revised edition was made by 'Abd-uBaflf 
between 1024 and 1032 A.H., and the same ahthor'^s comtaehtary'oh 
the Malhnawl, I.oW^uImk'udml.'.andihia-f^itkry.'l^iJfiMffiidt. 
kaye .been Utbpgrs^ihod on PaiantpOra ,(i8761l:and^Luckgpw. ^1877,) 
respectively, the .latter under tfie .title Farha^g-t-m 9 t)fltk«>f. .Fqr 
ifhe othgi' numerous eomihentaftes and for farther tnpmm^teaT atM 
UteratyparticabMoi JUIfi.>tuH!U>i«eeRlea’a'Ca>i'e)l 
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af the Bril. Mus., vol. li, p. 584 seq.; A. Sprengsr'g Otttlh CM., p. 481; : 
Sir Gore Ouseley, NoUces »/ Persian Poets, p. 11a noq.; H. KtUi, ui 
HJor^e^ondischt Hludtfn (L^iiaig, ^870^ p. 95 seq.. and in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Grundriss der iranisthcn P/iihlogir (Stuttgart. i8oi>- 
1904). vol. ii. pp. 287-29^. Selections from Jalal-uddln'fi diwan 
(often styled Vlwdn-i-Shams-i-TabrU) are translated in German 
verse by V. von Kysenzweig (Vienna, i8.t8); into English by H. A. 
Nicholson (and ed.. 1898) and \V. llastie (1903). (H. E.) 

RUMINAimA, a term employed by Cuvier to include all | 
the existing artiodactylc ruminating ungulate mammals now 
classed under the groups Pecora. 'i'ylopoda and Trugulina. By 
Profossor Max Weber it is employed as a collective designation 
for these groups, together with the e.xtinct Anthracotheroidea 
and Dichobunoidea ; but ii.s use seems best restricted to a 
general term rather than a definite systematic group. (See 
AR-noDACTYLA, Pecora. Tyeopoda.) 

RUMKER, carl LUDWIG CHRISTIAN (178S-1662). German 
astronomer, was bom in Mecklenburg on the 28th of May 1788. 
lie served in the British navy from 1807 until 1817, and was 
director of the school of navigation at Hamburg from 1819 
till T820. In 1821 he went to New South Wales as astronomer 
at the observatory built at Parramatta by Sir Thomas Brisbane. 
He returned to Europe in 1830 and took charge of the obser¬ 
vatory at Hamburg. His chief work was concerned with 
the cataloguing of stars ; a preliminary catalogue of the stars 
of the’S. hemisphere was publi.shed in 1832 at Hamburg, and 
in 184&-52 he published his great catalogue of 12,000 stars. 
In 1857 he went to reside at Lisbon, where he died on the 21st 
of December 1862. 

His son, George Friedrich Wilhelm (1832-1900), born on 
the 31st of December 1832, at Hamburg, was astronomer at 
the observatory at Durham, England, from 1853 to 1836. 
He then became assistant at the Hamburg observatory, and 
in 1862 was appointed direelor of the same institution. From 
1884 he was the Hamburg delegate lor the International 
Earth Measurement. He died on the 3rd of March 1900. 

RUNCIMAN, ALEXANDBR (T736-1785), Scottish historical 
painter, was born in Edinburgh in 1736. He studied at 
Foulis’s Academy, Glasgow, and at the age of thirty proceeded 
to Rome, where he spent five years. It was at this time that 
he became acquainted with Fu.seli. The painter’s earliest 
efforts had been in land.scapc; he soon, howevw, turned to 
historical and imaginative subjects, exhibiting his " Nausicaa 
at Play with her Maidens ” in 1767 at the Free Society of British 
Artists, Edinburgh. On his return from Italy, after a brief 
residence in London, where in 1772 he exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, he settled in Edinburgh, and was appointed master 
of the Trustees’ Academy. He was patronized by Sir James 
Clerk, whose hall at Penicuik House he decorated with a series 
of subjects from Ossian. He also executed various relif;ious 
paintings and an altar-piece in the Cowgate Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, and easel pictures of “ Cymon and Iphigenia,” “Sigis- 
munda weeping over the Heart of Tancred," and “ Agrippina 
landing with the Ashes of Gcrmanicus.” He died in Edinburgh 
on the 4th of October 1785. His works, While they show hi^ 
intention and considerable imagination, are frequently defective 
in form and esttrtivagant in gesture. His younger brother, 
John Roticimam (1744-1766), who accompanied him to Rome, 
and diW at Naples in 1766, was an artist of great promise. 
His "Right into Egypt,’’ in the National Galleiy of Gotlandi 
is remarkable for the precision of its «tecu<ion and the mellow 
richness of its colouring. 

RUNCORN, a Inarket town and riverrport in the Northwich 
parliamentary division of Cheshire, Engtod, on the S. of the 
estuary of the Mersey 16 m. above Liverpool. Pop. of urban 
district (igot)’ 164^1. It Ls served by the London & North- 
Westem raJHrgy, dnd has ejrtensive Commmiieatiofts by oanal. 
The ihoderii ptospeHty of the town dates from the completion 
in' itTt of'the' BridgeWiater Canttl', *hich here descends 'into 
the Mersey by "a ‘Sight of locks; Rtmeotn' is sUb-pbtt Of 
'Mattcn«fiter,''tin«' ‘#mch' it Is eomieCttd'by the MldnChester 
Ship'(^al, ohii ha^ 'extensive whar^e aitd’wahehbase aidOMsa- 
The' fchBe! eiepirtt ate- Cdal, -SaR' toiEfltch ,* 


there is also a large traffic in plotters' matwials. A t*ans- 
porter bridge lieiween Runcorn and Widnes, with a suspended 
car worked by electricity to convey pas-sengers and vehicles 
(thu first bridge of the kind in England) was con.strurtcd in 
igo2. The town possesses shipbuilding yards, iron foundries, 
ropie works, tanneries, and soap and alkali worlcs. 

Owing to Uie iVlersey being here fordable at low water, 
Runcorn was b early times of considerable military importanre. 
On a ruck which tormerly jutted into the Mersey A’lthelflcda 
erected a castle in 916, but of the building there are now no 
remains : while the rock was removed to further the cutting 
of the ship canal. /Ethelfieda is also said to have founded 
a town, but it is not noticed in Domesday. The ferry is 
noticed m a charter in the i2tJt century. 

RUNDALS (apparently from “ to run ’’ and “ dale,” valley, 
originally something separated off, cf. “ deal ’'), the name of a 
form of occupation of land, somewhat resembling the English 
” common field ” system. The land is divided mto discon¬ 
tinuous plots, and cultivated and occupied by a number of 
tenants to whom it is leased jointly. The system was common 
in Ireland, especially in the western counties. In Scotland, 
where the system also ewsied; *i was termed “ nuirrig " (from 
” run,” and “ rig ” or “ ridge ”). 

RUNEBERG, JOHAN LUDVIG (1804-1877), Swedish poet, 
son of a sea-captain, was born at Jakobstad, in Finland, on the 
5th of February 1804. He was brought up by an unde at 
Uleaborg, and entered the university of Abo in the autumn 
term of 1822. In 1823 he broke off his studies to act as tutor 
in two quiet Finnish villages, Saarijorvi and Kuovesi, where he 
gained a thorough knowledge Of the popular life and poetry, 
and on his return to Abo he began to contribute venses to the 
local newspapers. In the spring of 1827 he received the degree 
of doctor of philo.sophy. The university had been removed 
after the great fire of 1827 to Helsingfoiy,, where Kuneberg 
became, in 1830, amanuensis to the council of the university. 
In the same year he published at Helsingfors his first volume 
of IMkier (Poems), and a collection of Strbiska julhsanger (Servian 
folksongs) translated into Swedish. In 1831 his verse romance 
of Finnish life, Grafuen i Pertho (The Grave in Perrho),- received 
the small gold medal of the Swedish Academy, and the poet 
married Fredrika Charlotta Tengstoom, daughter ol the arch¬ 
bishop of Finland, in the same year he was appointed 
university lecturer on Roman literature. In 1832 he published 
his beautiful little idyll, Elgskyltarne (The Elk-Hunters); and 
in 1833 a second collection of lyrical poems. He foun^ in 
1832 the Helsingfors Morgonblad, a paper which dealt chiefly 
with aesthetic and literary questions, and exercised great 
influence both in Sweden and Finland, in it appeared many of 
his own poems and talcs. Hb comedy, Frietm fran Landet (The 
Country Lover, 1834), was not a success, but in i H36.be published 
Hanna, a charming idyll of Finnbh country life, wrkten in 
hexameters. In 1837 Runeberg accepted the chair of Latin 
at Borgia College, and resided in that little town lor the test of 
his life. 

He was now recognized in hb remote Finland retirement 
as ’.second only to Tegn^ among the poets of Sweden. In 1^1 
he publbhed Hadesekda, a romance Of modem Russian life, 
and JulqvdUen (Christmas Eve), another idyll of Finnish life. 
The third volume of his Dikler bears the da/te 1843, and the 
noble cycle of unrhymed verse romancei called Ki^ Ffaiar, 
Uie setting of which is taken from old Scandinavian legend, 
was published in 1844. Finally, in 1848, be achieved a great 
popular success by his splendid series of' poems on the war "Of 
independence in tioA, vdien Swedes and Finns fought side by 
side; The series bears the name of Fdnrik Slilf Sdgntr (Ensign 
Steel's Stories); a second series appeared: in i86o< ’ From 
1847 to s8$o tte poet was rector of Bo^fl College, n post which 
he resigned to talto the only journey oatiof Finlmw which he 
ever aceomnluhed, >a visit to Sweden in nAji. .ila.iiSgduhe 
coHseted tils proH tssAyt into a volume. entitMl 
<Boimd!Ur. the )srine year he was made preaidMiL oliia. 
«MMiktee tor the pnqmrittton>.of'«>ii«tiorud .BaallieB,-firidli^ 
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issued, in 1857, a psalm-book largily ronlributed by Runcberp | 
for public use. He once more attempted comedy in his Kan rf 
(Can’t) in 186a, and tragedy, with infinitely more sueei'ss, in 
his stately Kunf’arne pi Salamis (The King.s at Salamis) in 
Runeberp died at ]{orp& on the 6th of May 1877. His 
writings were collected by C. R. Nyblom in six volumes in 1870, 
and his posthumous writings in three volumes (1878-79). 

The poems of Runeberg show the influence of the Greeks 
•and of (Joethe upon his mind ; but he possesses a great 
originality. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the value 
of his patriotic poems as a link between the Swedish and 
p’innish nations. He has remained one of the most popular 
Swedish poets, although his whole life was spent in Finland. 

An account of his life and works by K. Nytdom is prefixed to 
tfie Samindr Skrifter of 1870. For a minute criticism of Runeterg's 
priiicipaf poems, with translations, see Gosse's Studies in the 
i.ilerature o 1 Northern Europe (1879), A selection of fiis lyrical pieces 
was jiiililistied in an Ihiglish translation by Messrs Magnusson A: 
Palmer in tR/S. There tire also monographs on Kunelierg by 
Dietrichson and Rancken (Stockholm. 1864), by ('ygnaus (Helsing¬ 
fors, 1871). by Ljiinggren (l.nnd, i88j~ 85), and Peschicr (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1881). 

RUNES, RUNIC LANGUAGE AND INSCRIPTIONS. The art of 

writing with an alphabet appears to have been introduced into 
Germanic Europe in the Iron Age. Something hieratic abd 
mysterious was involved in the idea of letters as used to convey 
thought, and from the earliest recorded times they were culled 
runes, from the Gothic runa (run, in Icelandic), which originally 
means a secret thing, a my.stcry.and was later used to describe 
a letter of the ancient language (see Alphabet and Scan- 
DiNAViAK Languages), The Iron Age is supposed to have 
existed from circa 300 to area 650, and it is to the close of 
(his epoch that the beginning of the writing on Scandinavian 
memorials is attributed. There are runes which have been dis¬ 
covered in England, and some also on the (iermanic mainland 
of Europe, but it is in the Scandinavian peninsula that the vast 
majority of inscribed monuments have been di.scovercd. The 
custom of erecting runic monuments. t.e. stones engraved with 
more or less literary statements, over the bodies of the dead, 
was practised first, there can be no doubt, in Norway and Sweden, 
then .spread to Denmark and over the whole North of Europe. 

It is remarkable, however, that two of the three runic alphabets 
from which our knowledge of the whole range of rune-literature 
is foundeil, were discovered outside Scandinavia. These three 
alphabets exi,st, the first on a thin gold bracica found in 1774 at 
Vadstena, in Sweden ; the second on a bracelet, dug up at 
(.'harnoy, in Burgundy; the third on a knife, found in the 
Thames in 1857. and now in the British Museum. There are 
two principal runic alphabets, the older consisting of 24 letters, 
and beginning with f ; the later of 16 letters. During the last 
I'entury Itefore the introduction of Christianity, the larger 
alphabet was increased by 3 letters. 

The oldest runes which have been examined are those found 
on the Thorsbjerg Shield-buckk, which is at present in the Kiel 
Museum ; here the writing, which runs from right to left in 
straight lines, is of the fourth or fifth century. Other invaluable 
sources of runic knowledge are the diadem of Straarur, the 
Vimose comb and the brooch of Himlingoje, which was found 
in the Vier Fen. Still greater importance has the Golden 
Horn, di.scovered at Gcllehuus, near Tondern, in 1734 ; this 
monument was stolen by thieves and melted down, but for¬ 
tunately not until a careful copy of it had been made, which is 
now in the Museum at Copenhagen. It is not until the 6th 
century that the runic stones begin. The most ancient are 
believed to be those of Einang, of Tune, of Strand, of Varnum, 
of Tanum and of Be^.' Perhaps a little later are the stones 
at Vaanga, Sk&rkimL Skaahng, Torvik, Bo and others, too 
numerous to mentiem, but all, as seems likely, erected between 
550 and 600. On tte famous Tune-stone, the name of the 
author of the inscription is preserved, “ 1 Wiwar made these 
runes,” Md this is not an isolatsA^stance. Hie wiginal 
Erection of the runic writing was frHftft to right, like lAtin, 
^uite early the reverse method introduced. A uiuon | 


of these forms produced more complicated sy.stems, in which 
much Was left to the individual taste. 

From the earliest times unin.scribcd memorial stones in 
Scandinavia, bautasteinar, were raised to preserve the memory 
of the dead, and these certainly partook of a more or le.ss religious 
and sacrificial character. It is evident that, during the Iron 
Age, stones continued to be erected which had no inscriptions, 
after the runic alphabets had been invented, and that at first 
the runes were added only in cases of great importance or 
solemnity. These runic stones were as a rule posed on the top 
of the grave, or by the side of it, on mounds, of which only one 
example survives, that of the .stone of liinang, in Norw'ay. But 
runic stones were not infrequently placed in the grave it.self. 
These were smaller than those erected outside the grave, and 
they did not lend themselves to lengthy or elaborate inscrip¬ 
tions. The majority of graves containing such small rune- 
stones, bearing merely the name of the deceased or a magical 
sentence, have been found in Norway. But the antiquity of 
most of these is questioned, that of Vatn, which is the oldest, 
being now placed no earlier than the 8th century. 'J'hc very 
important stone of Valdby, which is the oldest Norwegian 
monument employing the shorter alpluilTet, is attributed by 
Wimmer to heathen times, indeed, but to a date no carlitr 
than the second half of the 9th century. It is supposed that 
the most ancient of the runic stones of Sweden, those respec¬ 
tively of V&nga, Skarkind and Kinnevad, must have come 
from the interior of graves, but there is no certain proof of thi.s. 
The latest criticism tends to the belief that when runes were 
first inscribed on Scandinavian monuments, they were placed 
both upon and inside graves, but that after the runic letters 
had been used for about a century, the latter custom tended to 
exclude the former. About the year 800 both customs began 
to invade Denmark, the practice of placing the rune-stones 
inside, however, soon getting the upper hand. It is a curious 
fact that in Iceland not a single rune-stone which can be re¬ 
ferred back to heathen times is known to exist; the Icelandic 
rune-stones all date from a period well advanced in the middle 
ages. It was the old theory that the ancient stones had 
mouldered away under stress of weather, but that is abandoned, 
and it is now supposed that the aristocratic exiles Irom Norway, 
who settled in Iceland, had not yet adopted in their old home 
the practice of inscribed monuments to their dead. There 
were bautasteinar in Iceland, as we know, but there is no evidence 
that these bore runes upon them. 

It is in Denmark tliat the runic inscriptions exist which po.s- 
sess the highest literary interest. These arc all attributed to 
the beginning of the 9th century. The Kallerup Stone was 
discovered in 1826 at the village of Hojetostrup, a Danish mile 
E. of Roskildc; it has been lifted and placed in its original 
position. This monument contains a statement in old Danish, 
to the effect that it marks the grave of Hornbora, son of Swidi. 
The Stone of Snoldelev was discovered in 1768, not far from 
the spot where the Kallerup Stone was found; it is now in the 
Archaeological Museum at Copenliagen; this has a lonp; and 
important inscription in a form of old Scandinavian, allied to 
the classical Icelandic. The Slone of Helnacs was found on the 
islet of that name in i860, and is now at Copenhagen. The 
other most famous runic monument.s are those of Flemlosc, 
Orja, Nfirrenaera, Glarendrup, Fryggevaelde and Ronninge, 
of ail of which Wimmer has published full analytical de¬ 
scriptions. 

These inscriptions are of remarkable value gy historical 
documents, from a period of which no other detoite records 
remain in existence. From a literary point of view, they, re¬ 
present what Germanic language was up .0 the point at which 
Ulfilas created a new alphabet for his version of tbe Bible, 
by adapting to the runic alphabets a number of Greek letters. 
It was an error, now exploded, to st^pose that the netae im- 
pretfot, which Tacitus describe in his Gtnnania, wm lyiitten 
runes; these were simply signs, or mystic tnarks^ whiqh .had no 
linguistic significance. These are desaibed in staves of the 
Ed^ as having been revealed to mankind by w god .Odin, 
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and tliey were of a hieratic character. The suggestion is that 
the written runes were introduced from the south of Europe by 
a Phoenicitut agency, and that they were copied from Greek or 
Roman coins which had found their way to Scandinavia. In 
several of the sagas it is recorded that runes were inscribed 
on round pieces of wood, called kefli, of runic sticks. It has been 
suggested that the Eddaic poems were preserved in this way, 
but the only authority for tlii-s is that the Sonatorrek is said to 
liave been taken down on a kefli. In Christian times runes 
came to be regarded as an archaic curiosity, and were engraved 
on sticks, cliairs and spoons ; a loto stick with runes on it 
is preserved in the Bodleian library. In the k'ornsogur runes 
arc mentioned as carved on the blade of an oar. Even cases 
occur in which the normal Latin alphabet was called runamdl 
or a language of Runes. A runic letter was called a rimaslafr in 
Icelandic. 

Authorities.— Ludwig 1". Wimmer, Huneshrifiemt oflrindchr 
og udvikltHg I Nordi'ti (Coiiciihagea, 1S74); L. F. A. Wimmer, 
Die limuKschrift (Berlin, 1S87) ; J. Taylor, Greeks and Goths: 
a Study on the Runes (I.ondoii, 1H79); Steidiens, The Old- 
Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England (Copen- 
hagen, 1S7Q); Hugge, Tolkning uf runeindskriften fi/l Rdkstenen i 
OstergMland (Stockholm, 1S7S); Cleasby and Vigfussen, Icelandit- 
English Ihctionary (Oxford, i.'l;.)): Wilhelm Grimm, lU-ber deutschc 
Runen (Gottingen. l8ci); Olsen, lluncrne iden oldislandskc Litcratur 
(Christiani), 1S91). (K. G.) 

RUNG, a short round bar or slick used as a cross-bar or rail 
in a chair, and particularly as one of the steps or rounds of a 
ladder. In Scottish the viord retains the original meaning of a 
.staff or stick, especially a short thick cudgel. The O.E. hnmg 
is used only of a bar or rail in a wagon; the word also occurs 
in O.Du. range, beam of a plough, Gcr. Runge, pin, bolt. 

RUNNIMIWB, or Runnymede, a meadow on the S. bank 
of the river Thames, England, in the county of Surrey and the 
parish of Egham. It is celebrated in connexion with the signa-. 
ture of Magna Carta (ij.v.) by King John on the 15th of June 
1215. It has been disputed whether the ceremony took place 
actually in the meadow or on Magna Carla or Charier Island 
lying off it. The charter itself indicates Runnimede by name, 
but this may have included the island, which is the traditional 
site and was in 1217 the meeting-place of Henry III. and Louis 
(afterwards Louis VIII.) of France. 

RUNNING, the most primili\-e form of athletic exercise 
considered as a sport. Athletic apparatus of every kind has 
been improved in modern times, but the spiked running-shoe 
may be .said to represent the sole advantage enjoyed by the 
modern runner over his Olympic prototype. As "an athletic 
sport running has been in vogue from the earliest times, and 
the simple foot-race (SpoTios), run straight away from starting- 
point to goal, or once over the course of the stadion (a little 
over 200 yds.), formed an event in the Greek pentathlon, or 
quintuple games (see Games, Classicai.). It was diversified 
with the race once over the course and return, and the SidwXov, 
a long run many times (often as man\' as twelve, i.e. about 
2| m.) up and down the stadion. There was also the Spo/iot 
InrkxrSrv, a short race for warriors, who wore full armour and 
carried sword and shield, which has been imitated by the 
modern military race in full marching order. Except in the 
warriors’ race the Greek runners were naked, save occasionally 
for a pair of light shoes. No rdoewds of the times made by the 
runner^ in the Greek races have been handed down. It may 
be inferred that the contests were very severe, since the ancient 
Olympic chronicles preserve the memory of several runners, 
of whom Ladas' was the most conspicuous, who fell dead at 
the completion of the long course, and were buried in state 
with their brows encircled by the victor’s chaplet. In ancient 
Italy running was practised in circus exhibitions, as described 
b^ Virgil ( 4 «. v. a86 seq.). 

In the mitldle ages the best runners were oftenest found 
among the couriers maintained by potentates and munici- 
mdiries, those of Tatary, Et^land, Gotland, l^y and the 
BtUKme country ha%^ enjoyed the greatest reputation, While 
the Pekhs, or Persian couriers of the Turkish sultans, dfteh 
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j ran from Constantinople to Adrianople and back, a distance 
of about 220 m., in two days and nights. Many couriers carried 
silver beads in their mouths to obviate thirst. Couriers (syce) 
who run before the carriages of their masters are still in use 
in the East. In the districts of India not traversed by railways, 
dak runners are still employed to carry the mails from village 
to village, many wearing bells about their necks to frighten 
away the tigers. The runners of the American Indians were 
famous, and extraordinary tales are told of their swiftness and 
endurance. 

In all parts of Great Britain, running at short distances, as 
well as steeplechases and cross-country runs, has been popu¬ 
lar for many centuries, each district and period having its 
champions, some of whom achieved national reputation. Dur¬ 
ing the Puritan rule and that of Charles IL athletic sports all but 
died out in England, only to be revived with renewed vigour 
in the early part of the igth century, when the public schools 
and universities began to pay more attention to them. A 
significant event in the history of running was the institution 
of the famous “ Crick Run ” (cro.ss-country) at Rugby in 1B37. 
The establishment of the Cambridge University sports (1857), 
the Oxford sports (i860), and the British championship meet¬ 
ings (1866) placed athletics upon a formal and recognized basis. 
Records made thereafter received the stamp of authenticity, 
those made in former years being doubtful on account of lax 
measurements and timing. In the United States and Canada 
authentic records dale from the institution of the American 
Championships in 1876. The National Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America was formed in 1880. 

Running at the present day is divided into sprinting (dis¬ 
tances up to one-quarter of a mile), middle-distance running 
(from one-quarter of a mile to 1000 yds.) and long-distance 
running (over 1000 yds.). 

Sprinting consists of running over short distances with a 
full and continuous burst of speed, the chief distances being 
100 yds., 220 yds. and quarter mile. Distances up to and in¬ 
cluding 220 yds. are in America called dashes. The course for 
sprinting races, when run in the open air, is marked off in lanes 
for the individual runners by means of cords stretched upon 
short iron rods. Starting in sprints has now become very 
expert. The old method of dropping a handkerchief was the 
worst possible way to give the starting signal, since the muscles 
react most slowly to impressions of sight, less so to those ol 
touch, and most quickly to those of sound, a difference of , Jn 
of a .second in reaction amounting to over one foot in a run of 
100 yds. All modern foot-races are therefore started by the 
pistol; the runners wait for the signal in a crouching attitude, 
with the fingers of both hands resting on the ground on each 
side of the body, from which position they spring upwards and 
forwards at the sound of the pistol. The crouching start was 
found to be much quicker in getting off the mark than the 
upright attitude formerly adopted, and by 1892 had been 
adopted by all first-class sprinters in America, and a year or 
two later in Great Britain. Another advantage is that the 
runner is steadier on the mark, and since its adoption the 
prescribed'penalty of being placed one yard behind the mark 
for starting before the pnstd-shot has been very seldom enforced, 
and the risky experiment of “ beating the pistol,” i.e. letting 
the body fall forward in the hope that the shot would come 
before the feet had to be moved, has practically disappeared. 

The improvement in training and the adoption of the crouch¬ 
ing start have resulted in the continued reduction of sprinting 
records. “ Even time,” or 10 secs., is still considered a fine 
performance for the hundred yards, but has been repeatedly 
Iwaten both in England and America. A. F. Dtiffey, who, 
like C. A. Bradley and J. W. Morton,'won the English champion¬ 
ship in four successive years, shares with D. J. Kelly the record, 
gj secs., for 100 yds. '; and J. W. Morton, a Scot, as well as 
J. H. Hempton and W. T. Maepherson of New Zealand, ore 
credited with 9^ secs. The excellence of American (runners 
in the sprints is probably, accounted for partly by temperkmeiri 
iitilueaced by climate; but the American pmetite of’rum^Hfl! 
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sljort races of from 50 to 75 yds. during the numerous indoor 
meetings held in winter-time offers excellent training in start¬ 
ing and getting rapidly into full stride. 

I’ho quarter-mile <440 yds.) is pjrhaps the most exciting 
event in m(Kl»rn athletic .sports, owing to the fact that 
speed, or very near to it, must l)e maintained b)' the runners 
lor the entire distance. The quarter is almost always run on a 
curved track, and hence a quick start is important, for should 
the runner who bus the advantage of the inside position allow 
hirnselt to lie outrun in tlie distance to the first turn, one of his 
opponents is likely to cut in and deprive him of it, while on the 
other hand a runner on the outsitle must actually outrun the 
inside man in order to be on even terms after the turn. The 
element of strategy, unknown in straight sprints, thus enters 
into the quarter. Speed is, of eoursc, the chief requisite for a 
quarter-miler, but a certain amount of staying power is also 
necessary. The stairdurd time for the. quarter is 50 .sees., 
which means an average speed of ii-j secs, for each 100 yds. 
round the course. That of M. W. Long of Columbia University, 
who made the record, 47 secs., in 1900, was on that occasion 
IO-68 sees, lor each hundred yards. 

The system of “ relay races,” usually run by four men each 
going a quarter of the distance, is a popular variety. The 
luvourite distance is a mile, each man running a quarter at top 
.speed. This method of racing was introduced in the United 
States about the year itiqo on the model of the Massachusetts 
firemen’s " btian-pot ” races, and has since become very popular 
there. The old method was lor the men running the second 
quarter of the course to wait on the mark for the first relay 
men to arrive, and then, snatching small flags from their hands, 
to continue the race, handing over the flogs to the third relay 
upon completing their quarter. The flags, Ijeing cumbersome, 
were afterwards abandoned, and the new runners are now 
required only to touch the persons of the preceding contestants, 
live 1 m. record, 3 rain. 21^ sees., was made in 189S by 
|. It. Wefens, .M. W. Long, T. E. Uurkc and li. S. Lyons of the 
New York Athletic Club. 

Middlt-Dhlance Aanwog.-—The chief middle distances arc 
<)oo yds., O60 yds., 880 yds. (half-mile) and 1000 yds., but of 
tliese the half-mile is the only one commonly recognized in 
championship spurts. Endurance is more important at these 
distances, Ihougli speed is essential, and the element of strategy 
increases. An element unknown to sprinting enters into middle- 
and long-distanco rtins, namely that of pace-making; even 
when the real nice is Ijctween two individuals at lea.st one other 
runner on each side takes part in the contest, in order to “ make 
cite pace " for his principal. Emilio Lunghi made the world's 
liali-roile record oi 1 min. 52secs, at Montreal in 1909. J. E. K. 
Cross of O.xforU University ran the hall-mile at O.xford in 1888 
ill 1 min. 54^ secs. The record for looo yds., 2 min. 13 secs., 
wiis made by L. E. Myers (U.S.A.). The distance of three- 
quartoraof a mile is seldom run now at large meetings. 

L(fng-Dislantf Running .—This includes ail flat races of i m. 
or more, us well as stceplechasing. hare-ond-hounds, and other 
iorras ol cross-country running. Great Dritain has always been 
the home of long-distance running, different forms of cross¬ 
country racing liaving been popular aU over the kingdom tor 
centuries. In Eqgland at the chainpionsliip meeting the 
distance evenG on the flat are tire i m., 4 m. and io m. 
races, imd in the inter-university sports the i m. and 
3 m.; in. America tlve distances are 1 m., 2 m. and 5 m .; 
but atiy aqd all of these distances are often included 
in 'important Uritish and American programmes. Hard 
daily training it ncceasary for a distance runner. Good pace- 
making and strategy in general are of great importance. The 
runner loutt leani tp ” run to the wafcli,” Le. to cover the 
different portiuon of .the distance in a certain time, in order to 
be placed most advantageously for the-finish. The mile race 
requires gpeed as wgll as stamina. Mott champion milers are 
upable of doing the half under min. The record for 
)||)e mfic, made in 1886 at Lillie J 3 ridg*l<hy Wi, G. George, as a 
sees.; thaaiqateur record < is anna. 


15? sees., made byT. P. Conneff in America, J. Biffks holding 
the Uritish amateur record with 4 min. r6J secs., made at 
Stamford Bridge in 1902. The longer-distance races require 
more stamina than speed, and a careful husbanding of strer^h. 

The following table gives the records (up to 1908) for the 
di.staneo runs on the flat, longer than i m.:— 


Distance, 

Name. 

Time. 

Date. 

Place. 



h. m. s. 



2 miles 

A. Shrubb 

Q 911 

IQ04 

Glasgow 

3 .. 

A. Shrubb 

>4 i 7 t 

1903 

Stamford Bridge 

4 M 

A. Shrubb 

>9 ii.ts 

1904 

Glasgow 

.5 .. 

A. Slirubi) 

•!4 3.15 

1904 

.Stamford Bridge 

IO „ 

.\. Shnibli 

to 4 ot 

1904 

Glasgo-w 

15 

F. Appleby 

I 20 48 

1902 

Stamford Bridge 

20 ,, 

G. Crosslanil 

1 5 ' 54 

1894 

Slamfoni Bridge 

30 .. 

J. ,A. Squires 

.1 17 .I'T 

i,S85 

Bdihum 

40 „ 

J. E. Dixon 

4 4 d 54 

1XS4 

Birmingbam 

50 M 

J. K. Dixon 

6 18 268 

1883 

Balham 


In addition to the records for the abovc-mentioued distances, 
Slirubb liidd in 1908 the records for '>, 7, 8. o and 11 ni., and also for 
llie greatest distance covered in i b., namely, ii m. 131O yds. 
He won the 4 m.and the lom. British chanipionsliij) igoi-4inclubive, 
and the i in. diampionslnp 1903 and 1904; also the I'Ycncli I in. 
and 3 m. oluuniiKnishii) i9o.’-4 inclusive. Shrubb was moreover 
a (irst-rate cross-comitry runner also ; he won the British 10 ni. 
cross-country championship 1901-4 inclusive, and the internation.'') 
8 III. cross-country championship 1902-4, In i8(>3 a fidl-blooded 
Seneca Indian, L. Beunot, known as '' neerfoot,” ran 12 m. 111 
I h. 2 min. 2j secs. 

Real cross-country running Is a last jog over hill and dale. 
It may take the form of a race from the gymnasium or club¬ 
house across the fields to a given spot and back >ti^ain, passing 
certain objects or buildings; of a practice run liehind the eoaeii 
preparatory to a long-distance race on the track ; or of a paper- 
chase, or harc-and-hounds, the ” hares,” two or three in number, 
starting a few minutes before the “ hounds.” and leaving a trail 
of scraps of paper droppped from bag.s, which must be followed 
by the “ hound.s.” In Great Britain the standard distance is 
10 m., but in America it is somewhat less, the distance for 
the intercollegiate championship race being fij m. 

Stceplechasing was originally only a cross-country run over a 
course plentifully provided with natural obstacles, such as 
brooks, ditches, fences and hedges; but at the present day the 
steeplechase takes place in the inner enclo.sure of an athletic 
field and the obstacles arc artificial. They are placed about 
70 or 80 yd.s. apart, and consist of hurdles, a stone wall about 
3 ft. high and 2 or 3 ft. broad, and a water-jump, a ditch about 
6 ft. broad filled with water and guarded by a wall or fence 
covered with thick furze or other thick shrubbery. Steeple¬ 
chase courses differ widely, but the usual distance both in 
Great Britain and America is 2 m. llie time necessary to 
cover this distance varies according to the difficulties of the 
course, but a few seconds under 11 mih, is considered very 
fast time. 

Team-racing is a lavoui'itu form of distance ninning, each team 
consisting of lo men and tlic distance usually 4 m„ the stamlard 
of the modem Olympic Games. Different systems of scoring are 
in vogue, but the usual oa« allows the winner ten points, the second 
to arrive nine, and so on, tlie tenth arrival scoring one, Tho team 
aggregating tlie highest number of points wins. 

Among modem distance events the Marathon Run of about 
40 kilometres (24 m. 1500 yds.) is the most Importaht. It 
was introduced in the first rtiviv^ Otympic Games at Athens in 1806 
(see Aihlxtic Spokis) in memory of the famous Greek runner who 
was said to have brought tlie news ol the battle of. Marathon to 
Athens, dropping dead when his task was finished. 

RQODUE|k« romance in Latin veme by an unknown German 
poet who flourished about 1030; he was almost certainly a 
monk of the Bavarian abbey of Tegemsee. .Thei ,pocm i£ . otui 
of the earliest German romances ol knightly'adventure, and 
it8 vivid picture of feudal manners .gives it »«i«rtain value as an 
historical doenmenG The^ poatn.was probably an. eye-wiMsss 
of the epiaodMU. 4231-^221) which repcest^s the meeting, of 
.erpporqr HBbWiil- with Robert oLEnutce onitha haaks 
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of the MaAs in tojj. Rmdiieb was left unfinished, and further- ' 
m«re the 'MS. was cut up ami used for binding books, so that 
the fragments were only gradually discovered (from 1807 | 
onwards) and pieced together. The framework of the story ' 
is Ixjrrowed from a popular ntdnhen of the youth who takes : 
service away from home, and is paid in wise saws instead of 
current coin. He receives at the same time a loaf, with 
instructions not to ept it until he is once more at home,, This 
contains the coins. The proverbs,, usually three in number, 
were increased in Ruodlkb to twelve, cacli of which was the 
starting-point of an episode by which the hero was made to 
appreciate its value. 

I'or examples of the threc-proverb talc sec W. Bottrell, Traditions 
rind Ilearthside Stories (Pensanw, and series, 187.!) ; Cuthbert 
Bede, The White Wile . . . (London, 1808) ; K. V. K fillingerl. 
Vlrin (Stuttgart and Tubingen, iRgy), and others in the Erench 
romance of the Satnt Groat, in the Gesta Homanornm (the three 
proverbs bought by Domitian) and tlic old French Dit des trois 
pomnies. The best edition of Kuodlieh is by F, Seiler (Halle, 1882). 
There is a modern version by M, Heine (Leipzig, i8cj7), and a full 
.malysis of llio contents is given by R. Koegd, Gesch. d. dtutscheii 
l.it. his eum Ausgange des MiUelalters (Strassburg, 1804-07, h, pp. 
342-412). 

RUPAB, a town of Hritish India, in Umballa distriit of 
the Punjab, on the left bank of the river Sutlej, 43 m. N, of 
Umballa, iiao ft. atave sea-lcvel. Pop. (ipoi) 8888. It was 
the scene of Ranjit Singh’s visit to Lord William Bentinck 
when governor-general in 1831. Here are the head works of 
the .Sirhind (anal. Rupar has manufacturas of cotton twill 
and hardware. Hindu and Mahommedan fairs are held. 

ROPEB (Hindustani rupiya, from Sanskrit rupya), the 
standard coin of the monetary system; in India. A silver 
coin of 175 grains Troy, called .approximating to the 

rupee, was struck by the Mahommedan rulers of Delhi in 
the t3th century; but the rupee itself, of 179 grains, was 
introduced by Shcr Shah in 154a. The English at first foilowtid 
various indigenous standards; but since 1835 the rupee has 
uniformly weighed tSo grains, containing 165 grains of pure 
silver. The weight of tho rupee (one tola) is also the unit 
upon which the Indian standard of weights is based. Down 
to about 1873 the gold value of the rupee was as., and ton 
rupees were thus equal to £1 ; but after 1873, owing to the 
depreciation of silver, the rupee at one time sank as low in 
value as is. In order to pnwide a remedy the government 
of India decided in 1893 to close the mints, and in 1899 to 
make the rupee legal tender at fifteen to £i. This policy 
proved succns.sful, and since 1.899 the exchange value of the 
rupee has practically remained constant at xs. 4d. Thondore a 
lakh of rupees, which before 1873 was wcu-th £10,000, i.s now 
only worth £6666, and a crore of rupees, which was formerly- 
a million sterling, now only amounts to £666,666. TWa rujtcc 
is divided into sixteen annas, now worth id. each, and the 
anna is subdivided into la pies. (Sed India, and MoN*'y.) 

RDPERf (Hrodbert), ST, according to the Gesta Sancli 
Hrodberti, which dates from the ^th century, was a kinsman 
of tho Merovinguui house, and bishop of Worms under Childe- 
bert III. (695-711). At the invitation of the duke of Bavum, 
Theodo IL, Rupert went to Regensburg (Ratisbon), where 
he began his apostolate. He founded dw church of .St Peter 
near the Wallersee, and subsequently, at Salzburg, thc -cburohi 
of St Peter, together- with a monastery ahd' a; dwelling for the 
clerks; as well a convent >far -women in superioii; ca.stro 
luvavensium.” He died and was buried at Snizbuig. He! 
is regarded os the aprostle of the Bavarians, not that the land 
was up to that thne altogether' heathen, but because of his 
services in the promotion aqd consolidation of its 

7403 * vv. Die slitesre )Ueirens[r>osK^TOuWig^ Rupctts v<)n 
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daughter of Janies I. of England, was bom at Pn^c on the 
17th of December 1619. A year later his father was defeated at 
the battle of the Weisser-Berg, near Prague, and driven from 
Bohemia. After many wanderings the family took refuge in 
Holland, where Rupert’s boyhood was spent. In 1633 the boy 
was present at the siege of Rheinberg in the suite of the Prince 
of Orange, and in 1635 he served in this prince’s bodyguard. 
In 1636 he paid his first visit to England, was entered as an 
undergraduate, though only nominaUy, at St John’s College, 
Oxford, and was named us the governor of a proposed English 
colony in Mudag.tsear. But this scheme did not mature,' and 
Charles sent his nephew back to Holland, having, liowcYer, 
formed a high opinion of his cnerg>’, talent and resolution, in 
1637 he was again serving in the wars, and in 1638, after dis¬ 
playing conspicuous bravery, he was taken prisoner by the 
imperialists at the action of Vlotho (jyth October) and held 
in a not -very strict captivity for three years. In 1641 he was 
released, and, rejoining his mother in Holland, was -summoned 
to England to the assistance of his uncle, for thcOreat Rebellion 
was about to break out. 

In July 1643 be landed at i'ynemuuth. Charles at once 
made him general of the hor.se and independent of Lord 
Lindsey, the nominal commander ol the whole army. From 
this point tmtil the clo.se of the first Civil War in 1646 Prince 
Rupert is the dominant figure of the war. His hrttics and 
campaigns are described in the article GsEAr Rebellion. 
He was distinctively a cavalry leader, and it-was not until tho 
battle of Marston Moor in 1644 that the Royulist cavalry was 
beaten. The prince’s strategy was bold us well us skilful, 
as was shown both in the Royalist movements of 1644 which 
he proposed, and in the two far-ranging expeditibnk whkh he 
carried out for the relief of Newark and of York, In Noveteber 
1644, in spilt ol the defeat at Marston Moot, he- was appointed 
general of the king’s army. But. this appointment, though 
welcome to the army, was obnoxious to -the king's counsellors, 
who resented the prince's independence Of their control, to 
some of the nobility over whose titles to Consideraition he liad 
ridden roughshod, and to some of the officers whose indiscipltne 
and rapacity were likely to be repressed with u heavy- hand. 
These dissensions culminated, after the. prince's suiycnder of 
Bristol to- Fairfax, in a complete break witli- Charles, who 
dismissed him from all his offices and bade Rupert-and his 
younger brother Aluurice seek their forlimes beyqnd tliegeia.r 

Rupert’s character had been tempered by these years of 
responsible, command. By 1645, although -the parliam^ntaty 
party auctised him not merely of barbiurity but of ingratitude 
for the kindnesses which his family had received from Enghsli 
people in the days of the Palatinate War, Rupert :had in fact 
liecome a- good Englishman, He was convino^, after Marston 
Moor, that the king’s cause was lost, in a militatry sense, and 
moreover tliat the king's cause was bad. When he surrendered 
Bristol without fighting to the uttermost, it was because Fair¬ 
fax placed tho pulitiqal issue in the foreground, and after the 
c^itulation the prince rode to Oxford with, his'enemies, frankly 
discussing the prospect of peace. Already liaiiad ddibecately 
advised -Charles to make peace, and had come to -be suspected) 
in consequence, by Charles’s optimistic adviser Digby, , But to 
Charles himself the news of the fall of Bristol-was atb^derbolt. 

“ It is the greate.st! trial to my coostanej' that has yet befallen 
me,”,he wrote 46 the prince, “ that one thatis so near to me in 
blood and'friendship-submits himseM to so mean an action.” 
Rupertiwas deeply woimdedby the implied 1 stain on his honour; 
he ftwuediliis .way to. the king and 'demanded a court-martial. 

' The > verchet'ofi this Oourt smoothed, oyer matters for-a-lime,-but 
Rupdrt wa«<now too Jar estranged from the prevailing party; at 
codrt to he Of any assistance, and after-fuithcr lmisloritunch/and 
quanels' they sepamted, iCWles to take tefuge lin the'haaap! of; 
tim, Scots,. Rupert I to stay, .as a spectator, without ccdanijaud)'. 
with:tiK Qxf<^; garrison.. He received lOt; the eapittttatioK to 
pass ieonn the parliameat.to leave Englaadv.aaidU.(fdae 
-fatthfuieomtiade-iMaurtoe.' ; . . - - ; ‘.1,. i-.n; „,<>( i 

For some time after this Rupert comipaBj^: tbe gOMH 
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fornitd ol English exiles in the French urni)', and received a ; 
wound at the siege of La Bassee in i<).)7. Charles in misfortune 
had understood something ol his nephew’s de\otion, and wrote 
to him in the friendliest terms, and though the prince had by 
no means forgiven IJigby, (olepeper and others of tlte council, 
lie obtained command oi a Royalist fleet. The king’s enemies 
were now no longer the )Te.sbytermn.s and the majority of the 
English people hut the stern Independent community, with 
whose aims and aspirations he could not have any sympathy 
whatever. A long and unprofitable naval compaign followed, 
which extended from Kinsale to Lisbon and from Toulon to 
Cape Verde. But the prince again quiu-relled with the council, 
and spent six tears (i(>54-(io) in Oermany, during which 
period nothing is known of him, except that he vainly attempted 
(as also betorc and aftertvurds) to obtain the apanage to which 
as a younger son he was entitled from his brother the elector 
palatine. At the Restoration he settled in England again, 
receiving from Charles 11 . an annuity and becoming a member 
ol the privy council. He never again fought on land, but, 
turning admiral like Blake and Monk, he bore a lirilliant part 
in the Hutch Wars. He died at his house in Spring Gardens, ! 
Westminster, on the sqth of November i68j. 

Apart from his military renown, I'rince Rupert is a dis¬ 
tinguished figure in the history of art as one of the earliest 
mezzolinters. It has often been said that he was the inventor 
of mezzotint engraving, but this is erroneous, us he obtained 
the secret from a German ofiicer, Ludwig von Siegen. One of 
the most beautiful and valuable of early mezzotints is his " Head 
of St John the Baptist.” He was also interested in science, 
e.xperimented with the manufacture of gunpowder, the boring 
ol guns and the casting ol shot, and invented a modified brass 
called “ prince’s metal." 

Prince Rupert was duke of Cumberland and earl of Holder- 
ncss in the English peerage. He was unmarried, but left two 
natural children; one a daughter who married General Emmanuel 
Scrope Howe and died in 1740, and the other a son, whose 
mother (who claimed that she was married to the prince) was 
Frances, daughter of Sir Henry Bard, Viscount Bellamonl. 
The son was killed in 1686 at the siege of Budu. 

E. Warliurton's Life of Pr. PufMirt (London. 1849) and addi¬ 
tional authorities quoted m tlic memoir by C. H. Eirtli.in the Diet. 
Nat. Piog. 

RUPERT (1352-1410), German king, and, as Rupert 111 ., 
elector palatine ol the Rhine, was a son of the elector Rupert 
11 . and Beatrice, daughter of Peter If., king of Sicily. He was 
born ut.Amberg on the 5th of May 1352, and from his early 
years took part in the government of the Palatinate to which 
he succeeded on his father’s death in 1398. He was one of the 
four electors who met at Olwrlahnstein in August 1400 and de¬ 
clared King Weneeslaus deposed. This was followed by the 
election of Rupert as German king at Rense on the 21st oi that 
month, and by his coronation at Cologne on the 6th of the 
following January. Winning some recognition in S. Germany, 
lie made an expedition to Italy, where he hoped to receive the 
imperial crown, and to crush Gian Galleazzo Visconti, duke of 
Milan. In the autumn of 1401 he crossed the Alps, but his 
iroops, checked before Brescia, molted away, and in 1402 
Rupert, too poor to continue the campaign, returned to Ger¬ 
many. The news of this failure increased the disorder in 
Germany, but the king mot with some success in his efforts to 
restore peace, and in October 1403 he was recognized by Pope 
Boniface IX. It was only the indolence of Weneeslaus that 
(irevented his overthrow, and in 1406 he was compelled to make 
certain concessions. The quarrel was complicated by the papal 
schism, but the king was just beginning to make some headway 
when he died at his ciutle of Landskron near Oppenheim on the 
18th of May 1410 and was buried at Heidelbe^. He married 
EtiHibeth,daa^ter of FVederick IV. of Hohenzollem, burgrave 
of Nuremborg, and left three sons and four daughters. Rupert, 
who earned the surname of ehmtns, was brave and generous, 
but his resources were totally inadequate to bear riie-strain of 


WiDLioGUAPHY.—J. Chmcl, Rcgesta chronologico-diplomatioa liuperti 
regis llomaKorum (Erankfort, ; C. Uofler, Ituprechi von der 
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eur Reformation (Erunswick, 1875-80). part i.; A. Winkelmanii 
Der Rom eugRuprechts von der Pfali (Innsbruck, 1894) ; and j. 
Wcizsacker, Die Vrhunden der Approbation Kbnig Rupreclits (Berlin, 
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RUPERT'S LAND, a former district of Canada. The generous 
charter of Charles II. given in 1670 to the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany gave rights of possession, trade and administration of 
justice “ of all those seas, streights and toys, rivers, lake.s. 
creeks and sounds, in whatsoever latitude they shall be. that lie 
within the entrance of the streights commonly called Hudson’s 
streights. together with all the lands, countries and territories 
upon the coasts and confines of the seas, .streights, bays, lakes, 
rivers, creeks and sounds aforesaid, which are not now actually 
po.ssessed by any of our subjects, or by the subjects of any other 
Christian prince or state.” 

The genera] interpretation given to thi.s was that it included 
all the country drained into Hudson Bay. As Prince Rupert 
was first governor of the Hudson's Bay Company his name was 
given to the concession under the name “ Rnf)ert’.s Land.” It 
will be observed that Atliabascu, New Caledonia and British 
Columbia were not included in this grant. They were held under 
the title Indian Territories by the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
licence terminable every twenty-one years, the last term closing 
with 1859. Rupert’s Land was transferred to Canada bj- the 
imperial government in 1870, and ceased to exist us a political 
name. It is still used as the title, of the episcopal diocese, which 
is in the main coincident with the province of Manitoba. 

RUPILIUS, PUBLIUS, Roman statesman, consul in 132 b.c. 
During the inquiry that followed the death of Tiberius Gracchus, 
conducted by himself and lus colleague Popillius Laena.s, he 
proceeded with the utmost severity against the supporters of 
(Iracchus. In the same year be was despatched to Sicily, where 
he suppressed the revolt of the slaves under Eunus. During 
131 lie remained os proconsul of the island, and, with the 
assistance ol ten commissioners appointed by the senate, drew 
up regulations for the organization of Sicily us a province. 
These regulations were known by the title of leges Rupiliae, 
though they were not laws in the strict sense. Rupilius was 
subsequently brought to trial (123 b.c.) and condemned for 
his treatment of the friends of Gracchus. The disj^uce of his 
condemnation, added to disappointment at tlie failure of his 
brother to obtain the consulship in spite of the efforts of Scipio, 
caused his deatli shortly afterwards. 

See Cicero, De Am. ly. Tusc. disp. iv. 17, in I'err. ii. i15 ; 
DioU. Sic. xxxiv. i, au; Veil. Pat. ii. 7. 

RUPPIN, or Neuruppin, a town of Germany, in the Prussia 
province of Brandenburg, lies on the W. bank of u small lake, 
tlie Ruppiner See, 37 m. N.W. of Berlin by rail. Pop. (1905) 
18,555. The town, wliich was rebuilt in fine, regular, fashion 
after a destructive fire in 1787, contains three Protestant 
churches, a Roman Catholic church and various educational 
and benevolent institutions. Its inhabitants are employed in 
the manufacture of cloth, starch and machinery, in iron¬ 
founding and lithogr«q>hy. Important cattle and horse fairs 
are held here, Ruppin received municipal rights in 1256. 

The small town of Altruppin, lying at the north end of Uie 
lake, has a i5th-centurj' church and some small manufactures. 
Pop. (1905) 1813. 

SeeHeydomann, Kenere Getehichte der Sladt Neuruppin (Neuruppin, 
1803) ; and G. Bittkau, Altere Gtsehichte der Stadi Neuruppin 
(Neuruppin, 1887). 

RUSBLLAii, an ancient town of Etruria,>It!dy, about 10 m. 
S.E. of Vetulonia and 5 m. N.E. of Grosseto, situated on a hill 
with two summits, the higher 636 ft. above sea-level. It was 
one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan confederation, and was 
taken in 294 b.c. by the Romans. In 205 B.C. it contributed 
groin and timber for the needs of Scyio’s iMUf. Mteij' was 
founded here either by the Triumviri or by -Augiutas. The 
place was deserted in 1138, fend the episcc^ SeewraSitSfensfetTed 
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to Grosseto. The ruins are now thickly overgrown with 
brushwood; but the walls, nearly a m. in circumference, are 
in places well preserved. They consist of large unworked 
blocks of a travertine which naturally splits into roughly rect¬ 
angular blocks; these arc quite irregular, and often as much 
as q fl. long by 4 ft. wide: in the interstices smaller pieces are 
inserted. 'J'he walls are embanking walls, with a low breastwork 
in places. Within the circuit which they enclose, now under 
cultivation, arc two summits, one occupied by a Roman amphi¬ 
theatre [the other by a tower (.’) of uncertain daU'J: a Roman 
cistern also is visible. Some 2 m. S.S.W. are modem baths, 
fed by hot springs, which were in use in Roman times also, as 
the discovery of remains of Roman buildings shows. 

See Ci. Dennis, Ciites and Cemeteries of litruria (London, t.SKq. 
li. 222. (T. A.S.)' 

KUSH, BENJAMIN (1745-1S 15), American physician, was 
born at Ryberry, Philadelphia, on a homestead founded by 
his grandfather, who had followed Penn from England in 1683, 
being of the Quaker persuasion, and a gunsmith by trade. 
After serving an apprenticeship of six years with a doctor in 
Philadelphia, he went for two years to Edinburgh, where he 
attached himself chiefly to tVilliam Cullen. He took his H.D. 
degree there in 1768, spent a year more in the hospitals of 
London and Paris, and began practice in Philadelphia at the 
age of twenty-four, undertaking at the same t'me the chemistry 
class at the Philadelphia medical college. He was a friend of 
Franklin, a member of congress for the state of Pennsylvania in 
1776, and one of those who signed the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence the same year. He had already written on the Test Laws, 
“ Sermons to the Rich,” and on negro slavery; and in 1774 
he started along with James Pemberton the first anti-slavery 
society in America, and was its secretary for many years, 
in J787 he was a member of the Pennsylvania Convention 
which adopted the Federal Constitution, and thereafter he 
retired from public life, and gave himself up wholly to medical 
practice. In 1789 he exchanged his chemistry lectureship 
for that of the theory and practice of medicine; and when 
the medical college, which he had helped to found, was absorbed 
by the university of Pennsylvania in 1791 he became professor 
of the institutes of medicine and of clinical practice, succeeding 
in 1796 to the chair of the theory and practice of physic. He 
gained great credit when the yellow fever devastate Phila¬ 
delphia, m 1793, by his assiduity in visiting the sick, and by his 
bold and apparently successful treatment of the disea.se by 
bloodletting. He died in Philadelphia on the 19th of April 
3813, after a five days’ illness from ty-phus fever. His son 
Richard is separatdy noticed. Another son, James (i 786-1809), 
was a physician, and author of various book.s, such as Pliilosofiliy 
of the Huitian Voice (1827) and Anahs'S nj the Human Intellect 
{1865). 

Benjamin Rush’s writings covered an immense range of subjecis, 
including language, the study of Latin and Greek, tiie moral faculty, 
caoital puiiisbmcDt, medicine among the American Indians, maple 
sugar, tiic blackness of the negro, the cau.se of animal life, tobacco 
smoking, spirit drinking, as well as many more strictly professional 
topics. Uis last work was an elaborate treatise on the IHseases of 
the Mind (ittia). He is boat known by the five volumes of Medtcat 
Inquiries and Observaitoas, which he brought out at intervals from 
1789 to 1798 (two later editions revised by the author). 

Sec eufogy by his friend Dr David Hosacb {Essays, i.. New York, 
1824), with biographical details (aikcn from a letter of Rush to 
l^resident Jehu Adams; .also references in the works of Thacker, 
Gross and ^wditch on the history ci ipcdicine in America. His part 
in the yellojr fever controversies Is indicated by l.a Roche (VV/foui 
Fever in Philadel[>hid from iOm to tSs4, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1853) 
and by Bancroft {Essay oh the Yellow Fever, London, 1811). His 
services as atl abolitionist pioneer arc recorded in Clarkson's History 
of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade. 

RUS% BiOHARD (1786-^859), American statesman and 
diplomatist, son of Dr Benjamin Kusfa, was bom in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on the 39tfe of At^iust 1780. He (pgaduaS^ at 
Princeton in 1797, and was admitted to the bar in 1800. He 
was attomey-gdneral of Pennsylvania in 1811, comptroller of 
the treasury, of -the United Staties in 1811-14, attorney- 
in the cabinet of; President James Madison in 1814-17, 


acting secretarj- of state from March to September 1817, minister 
to Great Britain in 1817-25, secretary of the trea.sury in the 
cabinet of President J. Q, Adams in 1825-29. and candidate for 
c'ice-president on the Adams ticket in 1828. In 1818, while 
minister to Great Britain, he, in association with Albert Gallatin, 
concluded with British plenipotentiaries the important treaty 
which determined the boundary' line between the United States 
and Canada from the Luke of Uie Woods to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and provided for the joint occupation of Oregon for ten 
years. He also conducted the negotiations with Canning in 
1823 relating to the S. American policy of the Holy Alliance. 
He followed the Adams-Clay faction of the llcmocratic- 
Republican party in the split of 1825-28, but returned to 
the Democratic party about 1834 on the bank i.ssue. In 1835 
hr and Benjamin C. Howard, of Baltimore, Maryland, were 
sent by President Jackson to prevent an outbreak of hostilities 
in the Ohio-.Micliigan boundary dispute. In 1836-38 Rush was 
Lommissioner to receive the Smithson legacy (.see Smithsonian 
Institution), and in 1847-49 he was minister lo France. 
He died at Philadelphia on the 30th of July 1859. 

Me published A Narrative of a Hesidewe at the Cosirt of London 
from jSry to iSis (2 vols.. 1833-45 ! ah e<Iiti(in.s after the brst 
edition of the i.st volume are entitled Memoranda of a Ursidence, 
&c.) ; Washington in Domestic Life (1857), compiled from letters 
written by Washington lo his private secretarv in 1790-08; and 
Ocraisional Productions, Political, Diplomatic and Miscellaneous 
(1800) ; and while attomoy’-gcneral he suggestetl tlio plan for the 
compilation, Laws of the Nation (5 vols., 1815), edited by John If. 
Colvin. 

RUSH. Under the name of rush or rushes, the stalks or 
hollow stem-like leaves of several plants have 'niinor industrial 
applications. The common rushes (species of Juncus ; see 
juNCACKAF.) are used in many parts of the world for chair- 
bottoms, mats and basket-work; and the pith serves as wicks 
in open oil-lamps and for tallow candles—whence rushlight. 
'I'hc fibrous stems and leaves of the bulrush or rccd-mace, 
Typha angustijelia, are used in N. India for ropes, mats and 
baskets. Scirpus and other Cypcraceae are used for chair- 
bottoms, mats and thatch ; the rush mats of Madras are made 
from a species of Cyperus. The sweet-rush, yielding essential 
oil. is a grass. Andropogon Schoenanthus, known also as lemon 
grass. Large quantities of the “ horse-tail,” Equisdum hie- 
male, are used under the name of Dutch or scouring rush for 
scouring metal and other hard surfaces, on account of the large 
proportion of silica the plant contains. Flowering rush is 
Bulomus umbellatus (see Alismaceae) ; wcxid-rush is the 
common name for Lusula (sec JuKcaceae), Acorus Calamus, 
,swcct-fiag, is also known as sweet-rush. 

RUSHDEN, an urban district in the E. parliamentary division 
of Northamptonshire, England, 66 m. N.N.W. from Igindon 
by the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 12453. The church 
of St Mary is a fine cruciform building witli western tower 
and spire. It is mainly .Decorated, with Perpendicular addi¬ 
tions, but retains some Early English details. The growth of 
Ruahden aa a town is modem. The industrial population is 
employed in boot and shoe making, the local staple. 

RUSHWORIH, JOHN (r. 1612-1690), the compiler of the 
Historical Colleelims commonly descri&d by his name, was 
the son of Lawrence Rusbworth of Acklington .XVk, Wark- 
worth, Northumberland. When he was given the degree of 
M.A. at Oxford in 1649, he was said to belong to Queen’s Allege, 
but there are no traces of his presence at the university. He 
was bred to the law, and in 1638 was appointed solicitor to 
the town of Berwick. He was enrolled in lancoln’s Jnn in 
1641, and was called to the bar in. 1647. He made a point of 
attending on all public, occasions of a political and judicial 
character, such as proceedings before the Star Oiamber or the 
Council, and of making shorthand notes of them. On the 25th 
of April 1640 he was appointed an assistant derk to the House 
of,Commons. He was on duty when King Charles J.,caine 
down to arrest the five members pa the 4th of JaDuaf)i:,it64a, 
and- made notes of his speech. 'Die king insisted; an |ta]c^ 
the notM, and ordered...^hem .to be published,, Kushwo gfc 
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attended tlie trial of the ewrl of Strafford, and took shorthand 
notch of the prcK-eedinpi. He was mucli employed as a'mes¬ 
senger between the king and the parliament, and from the 
nth of April 1644 tilt the yth of March 1647 was licenser of 
pamphlets. When the new model army was formed he was 
appointed secretary to the parliamentary general, Sir Thonuis 
Fairfax. lie was prc.sent at the battle of Naseby, of whicli 
he wrote an un'ount. When Fairfax, who was offended by the 
execution of the king, resignexl his command, Rushworth was 
for a short time secretary to Cromwell. He wa.s afterwards 
employed by the council of state and during the protectorate, 
and sat in ('romwell’h parliament for Herwick. When Richard 
Cromwell resigned the protectorate, Rushworth was employed 
by the Rump after it liud been re-established by Monk. He 
made his peace with the government of Charles IJ., utid though 
he was threatened with trial ns a regicide he was not seriously 
molested. During the reign of Charles 11. he continued to act 
as agent for the town of Jlerwick. und he sat for it in parlia- 
mc-nt. He was also for a time agent for Massachusetts, but 
the colony complained that it received no advantage from bis 
services. During the last years of his life he fell into poverty, 
and from i'684 till his death on the J2th of May shgo he 
was a resident in the King’s Bench prison. At this time he 
had destroyed his memory by over-indulgence in drink. The 
collection of papers which he made was published in eight 
Volumes folio between 1650 and 1701. The volumes from the 
fourth onwards appeared after his death. The first, which 
appeared with a dedication to Richard Cromwell, was recalled 
and the dedication was suppressed. 

BUSKIM, JOHN (1819-1900), English writer and critic, was 
bom in ^ndon,'at Hunter' Street, Brunswick Square, on 
the 8th of Februarj' 1819, being the only child of |ohn Jame.s 
Rtnkin and Margaret Cox. They were ^ots, first cousins, the 
■grandchildren of n Wirtain JohniRuskin of Edinburgh (1732- 
1780). In Praeterita the author/prof asses small knowledge of 
his ancestry. ' But the 'memoirs pnbli.<ihcd on the uuthorit \' 
•of the family trace their descent to (the Adairs and Agnews 
of Galloway. In this family tree are men famous in arms 
and in the public service: Sir Andrew Agnew of Loc-hnaw, 
Admiral Sir John Ross, Field-Marshal Sir Hew Dalrymple 
Ross, Dr John Adair, in whose arms Wolfe,died at Quebec, 
and the Rev. James Twefeddale 'of Glenlucoi'to whom the 
original Covenant, now in the 'Glasgow iMusoum, had been 
confided. The' name Ruskin is said to be a variant of Erskine, 
or Roskeen, or' Rogerkin,'and even Roughskin. It is more 
probably Rusking, an Angliap family, which passed northwards 
and became Ruskyn, Raskon and Ruskin. 

Jtrfin Ruskin, the author's grandfather, a handsome lad 
of twenty, ran away with Catherine. Tweddalc, daughter of 
the Covenanting minister- and of Catherine Adair, then a 
beautiful girl of sixteen. He settled In Edinburgh and engaged 
in the- iVine tistde, lived liberally in the cultivated society of 
the city, lost his health and his fortune, and ended his days 
in debt. His son, John James RTOkin (r7»5-«864), father of 
the author, was sent tO‘the'H^fh School aC'Bdinbiirgh under 
Dr A. Adam, received a sound dassiMl-educMion, and was 
well advised by hisdfriend Dr Thomas Brown, the eminent 
■metaphysieian. When of age, John James was sent to London 
to enter the'wine trade. 'There, in 1809, he founded the sherry- 
business of 'Ruskin, Telford Domecej; -Domecq b^g 
proprietor of a famous vineyard*in Spain, TMford contributing 
the capital of the firm, and Ruskin having sole control of the 
business. John James Rusflein, a typioal'Soot, Of remarkable 
energy/probity and‘foresight]'buiH'up a'great-business, paid 
Off his'fatbw’s debts, formed near London a most-hospitable 
and rtiltured home. Where he maintained, his tasto for'litera¬ 
ture arid art/arid lived arid died, as hw son proudlyowrote 
upon his tomb', " an- eBtiiyly honvst'merchant.* :He 'wat- also 
B- man •©£ strong'brain^lfmerous'nature'and fine taste. After 
a delay Of nine years; having at dest'obtained -an 4idee|uate 
incomV, he marrie'd'his coUsin.'Waigaret Oox, Who had'aliVody 
flhtfd for eighteen years with his' meftherj the widow of John 
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Ruskin of Edinburgh. .When this marriage of theitwo.tousins, 
who had known each other .all their, lives,, took place in ,4818, 
neither of them ■was young. Jolm James was thirty-three and 
Margaret was thirty-seven.. .In tlie following year (8th Feb¬ 
ruary 1819) tlicir.only child, John, was born in Hunter Street, 
London. 

Margaret Ruskin, the author’s mother, was a handsome, 
strong, stem, .able, devoted woman of the old Euritan school. 
Calvinist in religion, unsparing of herself and others, rigid 
in lier ideas of .duty, proud, reserved and ungracious, bhe 
was the daughter of Captain Cox, of Yarmouth, miaster mariner 
in the herring fishery, who dicdi young; whereupon his widow 
maintained herself as landlady of tihe King’s Head Inn at 
Croydon. Her younger daughter 'married Mr Richardson, a 
baker, of Croydon ; the older, Margaret, married John-James 
Ruskin. Jessie, a sister of John James,. "manied 'JPotor 
Richardson, a tanner, of Perth, so that the author had eousin.s 
of two Richardson families, unconnected with each other. 
In his own memoirs he. speaks much more of these .than of any 
Ru-skins, Tweddales, Adairs or Agnews. The child was brought 
up under a rigid system of nursing, physical, moral and 
intellectual; kept without toys, not seldom whipped, watched 
day and night, Init trained ftwm infancy in music, drawing, 
reading aloud and observation of natural objects. When 
he was four the family removed to a house on Herne Hill, then 
a country village, with a.garden and rural surroundings. Tin- 
father, who mi^c long tours on business, took his wife, child 
and nurse year alter year across England as far as Cumberland 
and Scotland, visiting towns, cathedrals, castles, colleges, parks, 
mountains and lakes. At five the child was taken to Keswick; 
at six to Paris, Bru.ssels and Waterloo; at seven to Perth¬ 
shire. At fourteen ho was taken through Flanders, along 
the Rhine, and through the Black. Forest to Switzcrlancl, 
where he first imbibed his dominant passion for the Alps. 
.His youth was largely passed in systematic travelling in seareli 
of everything beautiful in nature or in art. And to one .so 
precocious, stimulated by a parent of much culture, lample 
means and great ambition, this resulted in an. almost un 
exampled aesthetic education. In childhood also he began 
a systematic practice of composition,..both in prose and verse. 
His mother trained him in, reading the Bible, of ■ which he read 
through every chapter of.every book year by year;;.and to 
this study he justly attributes his early ^command of .language 
and his pureisensc of style. His father-read to him Shakespeare. 
Scott, Don'Quixote, Pope and Byron, and most of -the great 
Fmglisli classics; and his attention was eiqiecially turned to 
the formation of sentences and to. the rhythm of prose. He 
began to compose both in prose and verse as soon as he hud 
leaimed to read and write, both of which arts he.taught himself 
by the eye. 

His first letter is dated 182.3, when he was only four. In it 
he corrects his aunt, who had put up the wooden pillars of 
his Waterloo bridge “ Upside down.” At •five he -was a'book¬ 
worm. At seven he. began a work in four vdlumes, with 
" copper-plates printed and oompsised by a little buy, and 
also drawn.” His -first poem, correct in rhyme and form, 
was written before he was-seven. At nine he began “ Eudoria, 
a poem of the Universe.” From that year until his-Newdigate 
Prise, at the age of twenty,. :he wrote enormous quantitie.s 
of verse, and began dramas, romances and imitatiems of 
BjTon, Pope, Scott and Shelley. What remain Of these 
effusions have fto .special quality except good sense, refined 
feeling, aeoiracy vL^irase, and-a..curious oorrectness ^(accent 
and'rhythm. Of-true poetry- in the higher sens* there is hardly 
a single line. , 

illisi schooling was inegularmndcStat sUetASBfM.. Afdte age 
of eleven he iwas taught Latin .-and; Greek by Dr . ^doewsy a 
scholar.of Glasgow Univenity. i.jAbout ti«e 'some/rime;he -liad 
.iessoasiin drawing and in al .painting &om .RmncimaA. -^.-EMrieh 
and . EstoUd .were-itaaglUi byi Bn«i»thaiiu .At fiftastoxheswas 
aeatiior two'years'to itheJday>«duM>l o£.'theiReVs-'T.-i Dalemf 
TPeckham, lasd 'dt iieventtennilM lattended.jixoaw ,aaim«S)'<)in 
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JftCfaittire 'at Ring’s College, London, in painting he had 
lessons from Copley Fielding and afterwards from J. D. Harding. 
But in the incessant travelling, drawing, collecting specimens 
and composition in prose and verse he had gained but a yery 
moderate classical and mathematical knowledge when he 
matriculated at Oxfwd; nor could he ever learn to write 
tolerable Latin. As a boy he was active, lively and docile ; 
a good walker, but ignorant of all boyish games, a.s naif and 
as innocent as a child ; and he never could learn to dance or 
to ride. He was only saved by his intellect and his fine nature 
from turning out an arrant iprig. He was regarded by his 
parents, and seems to have regarded himself, as a genius. 
As a child he had been “ a savant in petticoats ”; as a boy 
he was a poet in breeches. At the age of seventeen he saw 
Ad^le, the French daughter of Monsieur Domecq, Mr Ru.skin’s 
partner, a lovely girl of fifteen. John fell rapturously in los'o 
with her; and, it seems, the two fathers seriously contemplated 
their marriage. The young poet wooed the girl with poems, 
romances, dramas and mute worship, but received nothing 
except chilling indifference and lively ridicule. To the guy 
young beauty, familiar with Parisian society, the raw and 
serious youth was not a possible parit. She was sent to an 
Knglish School, and he occasionally saw her. His unspoken 
passion lasted about three years, when she married the Baron 
Duquesne. Writing as un old man, long after her death, 
Ruskin speaks of his 'early love without any sort of rapture. 
But it is clear that it deeply coloured his life, and led to the 
dangerous illness which for some two years interrupted his 
studies and made him a wanderer over Europe. 

As the father was resolved that John should have everything 
that money and pains could give, and was one day to be a 
bishop at least, he entered him at Christ Church, Oxford; as a 
gentleman-commoner—then an order reserved for men of 
■ wealth and rank. Ruskin’s Oxford career, broken by the two 
years passed abroad, was not very full of incident or of useful¬ 
ness. Though he never became either a schol.ar or a mathema¬ 
tician, he did enough accurate work to be placed in the honorary 
fourth class both in classics and in mathematics. By the young 
Woods of tJie “ House ” he was treated pleasantly as a raw 
'outsider of genius. 'By some of -the students and tutors, by 
I.iddell, Newton,' Adand and others, ho was regarded as a 
yotith of rare promise; and hi made some lifelong friertdship.s 
with'men df mark and of power. Bdth he-and his college tjook 
kindly the amazing proceeding of 'his mother;'who left “her 
husband and her home to reside’in'Oxford, that she miglit watch 
over hef'son's health. The one success of his Oxford career 
was the winning the Newd'igate Prize by his poem “ Sakette 
and'Elephanta,”' which he recited in thc'Shtfldonian Theatre 
(June 1830). Two years of 'ill-health and absence from home 
ensued. And he did not become “ a Graiduatc of Oxford ” 
Until'1842, in his twenty-fourth •year, five years after his first 
entrance at the’univeraity. In fact, hiii'desultory school and 
collegfe life Had 'been little more than an interruption'afid hin¬ 
drance to his real eduCatson—^the s^y of nature, of art and of 
Trteratnre.' Long before Rjwkin' published'boWes he'had ap¬ 
peared in' print. In Match 1834, when he was but fifteen, 
L'dudon’s M«ga««a 0/ JV'afMhffWfr/ary published uu essay Of his 
ort'the Attata^of mountahMand an inquiryas to the colour Of the 
Rhine. 'He' then' wrote for LOudon’s Magatine of ArcMtttHtre, 
and “ytrses' of his werO inserted in’ MessrA’' Snlith ® "Elder’s 
PrieH^ship'i Offering, hjt the'editor, T. Pringle; who took the 
lad to-sete'the poet Rogers, "ftt ses’enteen he ■wrote'for''IWtfc*;- 
mOed a’defence of'Tumer, which'thcpalntcrjto'whom it was first 
■shWhltted, <fid flot takt'riie trouble to lorWaOd to the mafazine. 
AF’^hWert' he wrote a series Of papers; signed KattI i^usin, 
'j.e.aftef Nature,” for Loudoni's ‘Magazmi, on ’‘^The! Poetry of 
'Ai^tecture."'' ln’lfi38(he wasthen nineteehJMr Loudon wrote 
to tift'fathel'; ” Yourton «the gre«testifi*torri g^ius tbat'eVer 
‘ h&'beett !hig fOrtuneto beOOme aoqwrinffed'With’.’’ 
’■"IfaviHg'YeeoverW'WS henlrii and spirits brcare aiiW’ foreign 
tiffiml/ahU hfMhg^en hM‘degre«'afiiU'left 'Oxford, TtfiMcin'bet 
“to ilira steaifcKty ntoreelabonatoldeteieirof 


Turner, which was to become his first work. Modem Pttint»s, 
vol. i., by “a Oraduate of Oxford,” was published Mayisfetg, 
wlwn the author was little more than twenty-four. It'produoed 
a great and immediate sensation. It was vehemently, attafeked 
by the critics, and coolly received by the painters. Even Turner 
was somewhat disconcerted ; but the painter was now known 
to both 'Ruskins, and they freely bought 'bis. pictures. 'The 
family ..then went again to the Alps, that John might .study 
mountain formation and “Truth” in lancLscope. 111.1845.he 
was'again abroad in Italy, working on his Modern Painters', the 
second vohirae of which appeared in 1846. He had now .plunged 
into the .atiidy of Bdlini and the Venetian school, Era.Angelico 
and the early Tuscans, and he visited Lucca, iPisa, Florence. 
Padua, Verona and Venice, passionately devoting himself, to 
architecture, scul|vtur« and pamting in each city of north.ltaly. 
He wrote a few easays for the Quarterly, Rrairw .and other 
periodicals, and in 1840 (aet, 30) he published'TAe SevenLamps 
of Architecture, with his otira etchings, which greatly increased 
the reputation acquired by his Modern Painters. 

On the joth of April 1848, a day famuas in the history of 
Chartism, Ruskin was married at Perth to Euphemia Chalmers 
Gray, a lady of great beauty, of a family long intimate withtlie 
Ruskins. The marriage, we are told,, was arranged by the 
parents of thcipair, and was a somewhat hurried act.. It was 
evidently ill-assorted, and brought. no happiness to either. 
They travelled, lived in London..saw society, and attended a 
“Drawing-room” at Buckingham Palace. But Ruskin,. im¬ 
mersed in various studies and ]>tojects, was no husband for a 
brilliant woman devoted to society. No particulars., of. their 
life have been made public.. In 1854 his wife left' him, ob¬ 
tained a nullification of. the marriage under -Scots law.nanil 
ultimately becaime the wife of John Everett Millais. J.din 
Ruskin returned to his parents, with whom he resided till their 
death ; and neither his marriage nut the annulling of it seems 
to have affected serbusly hisihterary career. 

Ruskin’s architectural studies, of which The Seven Lamps .vran 
the first fruit, turned.him from .Turner and Modem Pdinttrs. 
He planned a .book about Venice in 1845, and' The Stines 'of 
Venice was announced in 1849 as in ipreparation. AfSUr intense 
study in Italy and at home, early in 1851 (theyear of the.Gteat 
Exhibition in London) the first volume of The Stones, of Vimice 
appeared (arf. 32). It was by no means a mere antiquarian and 
artistic study. It was a concrete expansion of the-ideas of 
The-Seven Lamps—that the buildings and art of a pewple aie 
the expression .of 'their'religion,'their morality, their natioUal 
aspirations and social (habits. It was, ,ais Carlyle wrote to ifhe 
author, “ a sermon in stones,” “ a sii^lar .sign of theitimeei,” 
“anew Renaissance." It'appeared in the. some .year with itbc 
Construction of Sheepfolis^^ plea 1 for the reunion-of'.Christian 
cUurches-^in.the.same year with the essay on Pra^ipheuUiisni , 
the year of 'I’umer’s .death (19th Deoember). TlhenStoneawf 
Venice was illustrated, with engravings by some. Of 'the most 
refined artists of his time. I'he author spent a iworld of pains 
mliaving these brought up to the highest perfection'of the re¬ 
productive artviamd.'begm the systetn oi exqukitetiUustration, 
'khd'tiiosi facsimiles of.his own andother skeitdiea, widehmake 
'hie works rank so high :in the catalogues and. pricer lists of 
iCdllectors. This ddicate art was .carried even fartheriin'Aheiia’ter 
.vohmies of Modem Painters by tht sdieol of eogravflrt whan 
Ruskin inspired and gathered round'hhn. ' And'^Se now.rarc 
and coveted pieces itemain . to. rebuke, us . for our suodnm 
'preference for 1 the mechaiiical and unnaturalisAsarusoaroi.of 
. plMtogravu«e<--the isuacessorroad .destroyer, of 4 fae.graverf» art. 
AltlnnigH Ruskin waa practised drawingifrom timiliims that 
he tnuld'hdid aipencil,and taid'ilessons im painiiiiag-A'ani.lsaiinc 
eminent Brtists; bw atn<»ltimea;ttqnq>tecifllopaiBt5)iTctares•.V;JIc 
leaiii^'hinB^selfi thA heuras omabletto oenpose a pictiuce,caDd.be 
'fiever-moghtito jinoduce-anyfibingithict m would cdU'diworkm! 
'o«i|inaijart.. 'fHis drawntga^ af'which liepriKiuced'Bqaqioniiaus 
qunttity, wturenalwa^ int^eduby khwelf -to be stiidiegtior 
memMi^a''|Dfi<bailifogs 'or''natund logijccts ptBcis4lyr.as they, 
xhppeared to ihis'eye,’ Ctoutb/Jiaoinnains; iaadsoaper/Aou^^ 
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churches, trees, flowers and herbs were drawn with wonderful 
precision, minuteness of rletuil and delicai v of hand, sole))’ 
to recall some specific asjieel of nature or art, of which he 
wished to retain a record. Jn his pift for recording the most 
subtle characters of areliitectural carvings and details, Ruskin 
has hardl)' been .surjiassed by tlie most distinguished painters. 

In 1853 The Sttmes of Venice was completed at Ilcme Hill, 
and he began a .series of Letters and Notes on pictures and 
arehitectiire. In this ) ear (art, 34) lie opened the long scries of 
public lectures wherein he came forward as an oral teacher and 
preacher, not a little to the alarm of his parents and amidst 
a storm of controversy. 'I'he I'idinburgh Lectures (November 
1853) treated Architecture, Turner, and Pre-Raphacliti.sm. 
The Manchester Lectures (Jul\’ 1857) treated the moral and 
social uses of art, now embodied in A Joy for Ever. .Some other 
lectures are reprinted in On the Old Road and The Two Paths 
(1850). These lectures did not prevent the issue of various 
Notes on the Ro) al Ai-ademy pictures and the 'Turner collections; 
works on the Harbours of England (1856): on the Elements oj 
Drawing ihe Elements oj Perspective ; andatla-st, 

after prolonged labour, the fifth and final voiume of Modern 
Painters was published in i860 (aet. 41). 'This marks an epoch 
in the career of John Ruskin ; and the year 1S60 closed the 
scries of his W'orks on art strictly so called ; indeed, this was 
the last of his regular works in sub.stantial form. The last forty 
years of his life were devoted to expounding his views, or rather 
his doctrines, on social and industrial problems, on education, 
morals and religion, wherein art becomes an incidental and 
instrumental means to a higher and more spiritual life. And 
his teaching was embodied in an enormous series of Lectures. 
I.etters. Articles, Selections and serial pamphlets. 'These arc 
now collected in upwards of thirty volumes in the final edition. 
'I'he entire set of Ruskin’s publications amounts to more than 
fifty works having distinctive titles. For some years before 
i860 Ruskin had been deepl)- stirred by reflecting on the con¬ 
dition of all industrial work and the evils of modern society. 
His lectures on art had dealt bitterly with the mode in which 
buildings and other works were produced. In 1854 he joined 
Jlr F. I). Maurice. Mr 'T. Hughes, and .several of the new school 
of painters, in teaching classes at the Woiking Men’s College. 
But it was not urtil i860 that he definitely began to propound 
a new .social scheme, denouncing the dopnas of political 
economy. Four lectures on this topic appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine until the public disapproval led the editor, then W. M. 
Thackeray, to close the series. They were published in 1862 
as Unto this Last. In the same, year he wrote four papers in 
the same sense in Eraser's Magazine, then edited by J. A. 
Froude; but he in turn was compelled to suspend the issue. 
They were completed and ultimately issued under the title 
Muntra Pulveris. 'These two small Imoks contain the earliest 
and most systematic of all Ruskin’s efforts to depict a new social 
Utopia: they contain a vdiement repudiation of the orthodox 
formulas of the economists ; and they are for the most part 
written in a trenchant but simple st)le. in striking contrast to 
the florid and discursive form of his works on art. 

In 1864 Ruskin’s father died, at the age of 70. leaving his 
son a large fortune and a fine property at Denmark Hill. John 
still lived there with his Tnothcr, aged 83, infirm, and failing 
in sight, to whom came as U'companion their cousin, Joanna 
Ruskin Agnew, afterwards Mrs Arthur Severn. At the end 
of the year 1864 Ruskin delivered at Manchester a now series 
of lectures—not on art. but on reading, education, woman’s 
work and social morals~-the expansion of his earlier treatises 
nil economic sophisms. ThLs afterwards was included with a 
B^lin lecture of 1868 under the fantastic title of Sesame and 
Hlies {ptxlwps the most popular of hLs .social easays), of which 
14 , 000 . cc^ies were issued down to 1900. He made this, in 
18717 the first volume of his collected lectures and essays, the 
muM'Siopular and didactic form of his new Utopia of human 
It eontwns, with Fors, the most complete sketch of 
WM^eption of the place of woman in modem society. In 
BWNfjr characteristic preface to thlf^ew edition of 1871 he 


; preposes never to reprint his earlier works on art; disclaims 
many of the views they contained, and much in their literary 
form: and .special))’ regrets the narrow Protestantism by 
which they were pervaded. In the year 1866 he published 
a little book about girls, and written for girls, a mixture of 
morals, theology, economics and geolog)’, under the title of 
Ethics oj the Dust; and this W’as followed by a more important 
and popular work, 7 'he Crown oj Wild Olive. This in its ultimate 
form contained lectures on “ Work.” “ 'Traflic,” “ War,” and 
the “ Future of England.” It was one of his most trenchant 
utterances, full of fancy, wit, eloquence and elevated thought. 
But a more serious volume was 7 'ime and Tide (1867), a series 
of twenty-five letters to a workman of Sunderland, upon various 
points in the Ruskinian I'topia. This little collection of 
“ Thoughts.'’ written with wonderful vivacity, ingenuity and 
fervour, is the best .summary’ of the author’s social and economic 
programme, .and contains some of his wisest and finest thoughts 
in the purest and most nia.sculine English (hat be had at his 
command. In 1861) he issued the Queen oj the Air, lectures 
on Greek myths, a suliject be now’ took up, with some aid Irom 
the late .Sir C. Newton. It was followed by some other occa¬ 
sional pieces ; and in the same year he was"elected .Slade pro- 
fc.ssor of art in the university of Oxford. He now entered 
on his professorial career, which continued with some intervals 
down to 1884, and occupied a large part of his energies. His 
lectures began in February 1870, and were so crowded that they 
had to be given in the .Sheldonian 'Theatre, and frequently were 
repeated to a S ’cond audience. He was made honorary fellow 
of f'orpiis Cbristi, and occupied rooms in tlie college. In 
1871 his mother died, at the age of go, and his cousin, Afiss 
Agnew, married Mr Arthur .Severn. In that year he bought 
from Mr Linton, llrantwood, an old cottage and property on 
Coniston Eike, n lovely .spot faring the mountain named the 
01(1 Man. He added greatly to the house and property, and 
lived in it continuously until his death in njoo. In 1871, one 
of the most eventful years of his life, he began Eors Clavigera. a 
small serial addressed to the working men of England, and pub¬ 
lished only by Mr George Allen, engraver, at Keston, in Kent, 
at 7d., and afterwards at lod., but without discount, and 
not through the trade. 'This was a medley of social, moral 
and religious reflections interspierscd with casual thoughts 
about persons, events and art. Ears means alternatively 
J'ate, Force or Chance, bearing the Clavis, Club, Key or 
Nail, i.e. power, patience and law. It was a desultory ex¬ 
position of the Ruskinian ideal of life, manners and society, 
full of wit. play, ini-ective and sermons on things in gener^. 
It was continued with intervals down to 1884, and contained 
ninety-six letters or pamphlets, partly illustrated, which origin¬ 
ally filled eight volumes and are now reduced to four. 

'The early years of his Oxford professorship were occupied 
by severe labour, sundry travels, attaciks of illness and another 
cruel disappointment in love. In spite of this, he lectured, 
founded a museum of art, to which he gave pictures and draw¬ 
ings and £5000; he sought to form at Oxford a school of drawing; 
he started a model shop for the sale of tea, and model lodgings 
in Marylebonc for poor tenants. At Oxford he set his pupils 
to work on making roads to improve the country. He now 
founded ” St George’s Guild,” himself contributing £7000, 
the object of which was to form a model industrial and social 
movement, to buy lands, mills and factories, and to start 
a model industry on co-operative or Socialist lines. In con¬ 
nexion with this was a museum for the study ol art and 
science at Sheffield. Ruskin himself endowed the museum with 
works of art and money; a full account of it has been given 
in Mr E. T. Cook’s Studies in Ruskin ^lSgo). which contains 
the particulars of his university lectures and of his economic 
and social expa’imotts. It is unnecessary to follow out the 
history of these swnewhat unpromising attempts. None of 
them came to much good, except the Sbdfield museum, which 
is an established succes^, and is now transferred to the town. 
In Pars, which was continued month by month for seven years, 
Ruskin poured out his thoughts, pn^iosaU smd rcbolcN cu 
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society ond persons with inexhaustible fancy, wit, eloquence i 
and freedom, until he was attacked with a violent brain malady 1 
in the spring of 1878 {aet. 50); and, although he recovered in u 
few months sufficiently to do some occasional work, he resigned 
his professorship early in 1879. The next three years he spent 
at Brant wood, mainly in retirement, and unhappy in finding 
nearly all his labours interrupted by his broken health. In 
1880 he was able to travel in northern France, and began 
the Bible of Amiens, finished in 1885 ; and he issued occasional 
numbers of Fors, the last of which appeared at Christmius 1884. 
In 1883 ho had another serious illness, with inflammation of 
the brain; but he recovered sufficiently to travel to his old 
haunts in France and Italy—his last visit. And in the following 
year he was re-elected professor at Oxford and resumed his 
lectures; but increasing brain excitement, and indignation at 
the establishment of a lalioratory to which vivisection was 
admitted, led him to resign his Oxford career, and he retired 
in 1884 to Hrantwood, which he never left. He now suffered 
from frcc|uent attacks of brain irritation and exhaustion, 
and had many causes of sorrow and disappointment. His 
lectures were published at intervals from 1870 to 1885 in Araira 
Penlelici, The Eagle’s Nesf, Love’s Meinie, Ariadne Florentim, 
i’al d’Amo, Proserfiina, Deucalion, The Laws of Fesole, The 
Bible of Amiens, The Art of England and The Pleasures of 
England, together with a series of pamphlets, letters, articles, 
notes, catalogues and circulars. 

In the retirement of Brantwood he began his last work, 
Praeterila, a desultory autobiography with personal anecdotes 
and reminiscences. He was again attacked with the same 
mental malady in 1885, which henceforth left him fit only for 
occasional letters and notes. In 1887 it was found that he had 
exhausted (spent, and given away) the whole of the fortune 
he had received from his father, amounting, it is said, to some¬ 
thing like £200,000; and he was dependent on the vast and. 
increasing .sale of his works, which produced an average income 
of £4000 a year, and at times on the sale of his pictures and 
realizable property. In 1872 a correspondent had remonstrated 
with him in vain as to taking “ usury,” i.e. interest on capital 
lent to others for use. In 1874 Kuskin himself had begun to 
doubt its lawfulness. In 1876 lie fiercely a.ssailed the practice 
of rcc,eiving interest or rent, and he henceforth lived on his 
capital, which he gave freely to friends, dependants, public 
societies, charitable and social objects. The course of his 
opinions and his practice is fully explained in successive letters 
in Fors. Until 1889 he continued to write chapters of Praeterila, 
which was designed to record memories of his life down to the 
year 1875 {aet. 56). It was, in fact, only completed in regular 
series down to 1858 (aet. 39), with a separate chapter as to Mrs 
Arthur Severn, and a fragment called Dilecta, containing letters 
and early recollections of friends, especially of Turner. These 
two books were published between 1885 and 1889; and except 
for occasional letters, notes and prefaces, they form the last 
writings of the author of Modern Painters. His literary career 
thus extends over fifty years. But ho has left nothing more 
graceful, naive and pathetic than hisearly memories in Praeterila 
—a book which must rank with the most famous “ Confes-sions ” 
in any literature. The lost ten years of his life were passed 
in complete retirement at Brantwood, in the loving care of 
the Severn family, to whom the estate was transferred, with 
occasional visits from friends, but with no sustained work 
beyond correspondence, the revision of his works, and a few 
notes and prefatory words to the books of others. He wished 
to withdraw his early art writings from circulation, but the 
puUic demand made this practically impossible. And now the 
whole of his writings are under the control of Mr George Allen, 
in several forms and prices, including a cheap series at 5s. per 
volume. ’ 

The dose of his life was one of eofire peski/oiid' hohhae, u.-Hc 
wts loaded with the degrees of the univethities and membenhip 
of numerous, societies and academies. “ Ruskia Societies ” 
were founded in many parts of the kingdom.; His wwks were 
tsaasiated and read gtHoad, imd had an enonnous circulation) 
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in Great Britain and the United Stales. Many volumes about 
his career and opinions were issued in his lifetime both at home 
and abroad. His 80th birthday, 8th February 1899, wa,s 
celebrated by a burst of congratulations and addresses, both 
public and private. His strength failed gradually; his mind 
remained feeble but unclouded, and his spirit serene. An 
attack of influenza struck him down, and carried him off 
suddenly after only two days’ illness, 20th January 1900. He 
was buried in Coniston churchyard by his own express wish, 
the family refusing the offer of a grave in Westminster Abbey. 

Raskin’s literary life may l>e arranged in three divisions. From 
t8j7 to l8('x> {aet. 18 to 41) he was occupied mainly with the arts. 
From 18O0 to 1871 {aet. 41 to 5.’) lie was principally occupied with 
social prolileius. From 1871 to 1885 (aet. 53 to 06 ) he was again 
drawn back largely to art iiv his lectures as professor, whilst jiro- 
seciitiiig his social Utopia by speech, pen. example and imrse. 
But the essential break in his hie was in i 80 u, which marks the 
close of Ills main works on art and tliu opening of his attempt 
to found a new social gospel. With regard to his vdews of art, 
lie himself modified and revised them from time to time ; sml 
it is admitted that some of his jinlgments are founded on imperfect 
study and personal bias. But the essence of iris teaching has 
triumphed m effect, and lias profoundly modified the views oi 
artists, critics and the public, althoiigli it is lull rarely accepted 
as complete or final. The moral of his teaching—that all living 
art recpiires truth, nature, giinty, earnestness —has now become tlui 
axiom of all aesthetic work or juclgmenl. John Kuskin founded 
the Reformation in Art. 

With regard to his economic and social ideas there is far less 
general concurrence, though the .years that have passed since Pnta 
this Last app«-ared have seen the practical overthrow of the rigid 
jilutonomy which he denounced. So. too, the vague and senti¬ 
mental sociaUsm which pervades Afunera I'utveris, Time and Tide 
and Fors is now very much in the air, and represents the aspira¬ 
tions of many energetic reformers. But the negative part of 
Ruskiii's teaching on economics, social and political prolilems, 
has been imicli more effective than the positive part of Ins teaching. 

It must be admitted that nearly the whole of his practical experi¬ 
ments to realize ills dreams have come to nothing, which is not 
unnatural, seeing his defiance of the ordinary habits and standards 
of the world. A more serious defect was his practice of violently 
assailing philosophers, economists and men of science, of whom 
he knew almost nothing, and whom he perversely misunderstood ; 
men such as Adam Smith, Comte. Mill. Spencer, Darwin and all 
who followed them. In art, Ruskin had enjoyed an unexampled 
training, whicli made him a consuninmte expert. In philosophy 
ami science he was an amateur, seeking to found a new sociology 
and a Utopian polity out of his own inner consciousness and study 
of nature, of poetry and the Bible. It is not wonderful if. in 
lining this, he poured forth a quantity of crude conceits and some 
glaring blunders. But in the most ^ixolic of his schemes, and 
the most Lapiitan of his theories, his pure and chivalrous nature, 
his marvelious insight into the heart of things and men, and ids 
genius to seize on all that is true, real and noble in life, made 
his most startling proposals pregnant with meaning, and even his 
casual play full of fascination and moral suggestion. 

In mastery of prose language he has never been surpassed, when 
he chose to curb tiis fiorid imagination and his discursive eagerness 
of soul. The beauty and gorgeous imagery of his art works bore 
away the public from the first, in spite of their heretical dogmatism 
and their too frequent extravagance of rhetoric. But his later 
economic and social pieces, such as Unto this Last, Time and Tide, 
Sesame and Lilies, are composed in the purest ami most lucid of 
English styles. And many of his simply technical and explanatory 
notes have the same quality. Towards the close of his life, in 
Fors and in Praeterila, will be found passages of tenderness, charm 
and subtlety which have never been surpassed in our language. 

Raskin!s life and writings have been the sulBect of muiy works 
competed by friends, disciples and admirers. The principal is the 
Life, by W. G. ColUngwood, his friend, neighbour and secretary 
(tpoo). His pupil, Mr E. T. Cook, published nls Studies in Ruskin 
in 18^, with tulidetails of his career as professor. Mr J. A. Hobson, 
in John Ruskin, Social Reformer (2tid ed., 1899), has elaboratsly 
discussed his social and economic teacliing, and claims him as 
“ the greatest social teacher of his age.” An analysis of his works 
has been Written by Mrs Meynell (i9bo). His art theories have 
been discussed by Professor Charles Waldstein of Cambridge in The 
Work of John Ruskin (t» 94 ). by Robert de la Sineranne in Ruekin 
el la religion de la beauti (1897), and by Prpfessor H, J, iBrunhes,<l|, 
Fribourg in Ruskin el la Bible (1901). Tlie monitmentof ’'library 
edition " of Ruskin’s works (begun in 1903). prepared by Mr E. T. 
CoOk, with Mr A. Wedderburti, is the greatest ot aU the. ikibittes 
ofUtetaryadmiration. !(P. iia.).i ’ > 

HVSnSIiL (FAWitv). The gteat English Whig hotue df the 
lUssellsy earls «nd dukes <of' Bedford, rose and^ fgvmiO 
of Hen^ ¥III. Obeequiohs igenealogists have itieoed t h e^ 
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Itneikge from “ Hugh dc Rozel,” alias “ Hugh .Bertrand, lord of 
le Rozel,” a companion of the Conqueror, padding tlieir fiction 
with the pedigree of certain Russells who are found holding 
Kingston Rossell in Dorset as early as the reign of King John. 
13 ut the first undoubted ancestor of the Bedford line is Henry 
RuSscU, a Weymouth mercliant, returned as a burgess for that 
liorough in four parliaments between 14*5 and 1442. He may 
wdl liave hero the .son of Stephen Russell, another Wc3nnoulh 
merchant, whose name is just before his in the .li.sl of thoM mon 
of substanoe in Dorsetshire who, in 1434, under the aot of 
[larlkuncnt, wore to be sworn not to maintain breakers of the 
ficace. Stephen Russell, having served the office of bailiff of 
Weymouth, was returned as burgess to the parliament of 1395, 
and one William Ru.ssell wa.s returned for King’s Melcombe in 
J340. Botli Steplien and Henry were in the wine trade with 
Bordeaux, and in 14*7 Henry Russell was deputy to the chief 
butler of England for the port of Melcombe. In 1442 a pardon 
under the firivy .seal significantly describes Henry Russell of 
WeymouLlt, merclaint, as alias Henry Gascoign, gentleman, 
and it is therefore probable that the ducal house of Bedf6rd 
springs from a family of Gascon wine-merchants settled in a 
port of Dorsetshire, a county remarkable fur the number of such 
J'rcnch settlers, 

Henry Russell of Weymouth made, a firm footing upon the 
land by his marriage with Elizabeth Hering, one of the two 
daughters and co-heirs of John llcring of Ghaldon Hering, a 
Dorsetshire squire^ of old family, heir of the ■Winterbournes of 
Winterbourne Clenston and of the Cernes of Drayrot Cerne. 
John Rus.sell, eldest son of this match, born before 1432, and 
returned to parliament for Weymouth in 1450, had his seal at 
Berwick in Swyre, he and his son and heir, James Ru.ssell, 
being buried in the parish churidi of Swyre. 

Thus John Russell, son and heir of James, was born in a 
family of squire’s rank, whose younger branches went on for 
many generations us merchants and shipowners ul Weymouth. 
A happy accident is said to have brought him to court. The 
archduke Philip, son of the emperor Maximilian, was driven by 
heavy weather into Weymouth, whence .Sir Thomas Trcnchard 
had him escorted to the king at Windsor. According to tradition, 
John Russell, TrOnchard’s young kmuman, was laU'ly home from 
ins travels with a knowledge of foreign tongues, those travels 
lieing probably made in the mercantile interests of bis family. 
As travelling companion, or as a spy upon the strange guests, 
young Russell was sent with the archduke, who is said to have 
commended him to King Henry. Certain it is that on the 
accession ,of Henry VIII. John Ru.ssell advanced rapidly, serv¬ 
ing the crown as soldier and as diplomatic agent. Hc'foiiglit 
well at Therouanne. saw the Bicld of Qolh of Gold and the 
French dLsaster at Pavia, lost an eye hy an arrow at Morlaix. 
In 1523 he was knight-marshal of the' king’s household. In 
1536- he married a .rich widow, Anne, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir Guy Sapeotes by the co-heir of Sir Guy Wolston, a match 
which brought to the Russells the Buckinghamshire estate of 
(110010$, in whose ghapcl many generations of them lie buried. 
Hispecragn os.Lurd Russell of Chcnics dated.from 1539, and in 
the .same year: Re had tlte Garter. Having hold many high 
■offices—^lord high admiral, 'lord president of Devon, Cornwstll, 
Dorset and Somerset, and .lord privy .seah^he wa.s named bj' 
Hcmy VIII. a& miebf his executors. At the crowning of Edward 
VI. he was lordthigh.steward. and after his defeat {of the western 
rebels was raised, in 1350, to the earldom of Bedford. (}uaen 
Mkry, like her btother, made him lord privy seal, although he is 
said, to Iwve . favoured that Keformatian which enriched him. 
Hetdiad iniBondoa in. 15,3$, leaving to. his son a vast estate of 
chumh lands and lands 'forfrited by less successful navigators 
of the trodWfed iea of Tudor politics. In the west he had the 
abbey landsi of Tivistock, which give a marquess’s, title to his 
deao^antb _ In.Cambcidgesbira he had tl» abbatial estate 
of Thomey, in Bedfordshire the Cistercian i httneeoL W'shinny 
now the e^zeat/of the SuzseUs. Ih LondQn/.its had-TCevent 
Qudan with the' ” Long Acre.” Thus UrejiUtnne wedth..i»f W: 
r^||ll|W wwaecuBedjiy thnse.l' immoderabe^iaBnts!’''whiehtinadOo 


a text for Edmund Burke’s furious attack .upon a duke of . 
Bedford. 

He left an only son, Francis, second earl of Bedford, K.G. 1 
(c. 1527-1585), who, being concerned in Wyatt’s plot, escaped' 
to tlie Continent and joined those exiles at, Geneva whose 
religious sympathies he shared. He returned in. i5.57t-and 
was employed by Queen Mary before her death. Under (jueen 
Elizabeth he governed Berwick, and was lord-lieutenant of 
the northern counties. Three of his four sons died before him, 
the third, killed in a border fray, being iatlier of Edward, third 
earl of Bedford, who died without issue in 1637. The fourth 
son, William, created Lord Russell of Thornhough in 1603,, 
was a soldier who fought fiercely before iCutphen 1 beside his 
friend Sir Philip .Sidney, whom he succeeded as governor, of 
ITushing, and was from 1594 to 1597 lord-deputy of Ireland. 
He died in 1613. leaving an only son, Francis, wIk> in .1637 suc¬ 
ceeded his cousin at. fourth earl of Buford. This earl built the 
square of Covent Carden, and headed Uie, “ undertakers ” who 
began the scheme for draining the great Fen Level. He .op¬ 
posed tlie king in the. House of Lords, but might have played. 
a part as m^iator between the sovereign and the popular, 
jiarty who accepted his Icadersliip hud he not died suddenly 
of tlie smulJ|)ox in 1641 on, the. day of, the king’s assent to 
the bill for Strafford’s attainder. William, the eldest surviving 
son, succeeded as fifth earl, Edward, the youngest son, being, 
father of Edward Russell (i(>5.3-.>7a7)i admiral of the fleet, 
who, having held the chief command in the victory »sf La Hogue, 
was created in 1697 carl of Orford. The fifth earl of Bedford, 
after fighting for the parliament at Edgehill and for tlie king 
at Newbury, surrendered to Essex and occupied himself with 
completing the drainage of the Bedford Level. He carried. 
.St Edward’s staff at the crowning of Cliarlcs II., but quitted. 
political lift; after tlie execution of his son, Lord Russell, in 
1683. In 1694 ,hc Was created duke of Bedford and niaixjuess 
of 'j'avistock, titles to which his grandson, Wrolhesley Russell, 
succeeded in 1700; Tlie ” patiiot ” Lord Russell liad added • 
to the family estates by his marriage with Rachel, daughter 
and co-lieir of Thomas Wrolljesley, the fourth earl of South- 
iunpton, .from whom she finally inherited the earl’s propiTty 
in liloomsbury, with Southampton House, afterwands called. 
Bedford House. Her son, the second duke of Bedford, married, 
the daughter of a rich citizen, John Howland of Streatliam, a, 
match strangely commemorated by the barony of . Howland of 
Streathara, created, fqr the. bridegroom’s grandfatlier, tlie first 
duke, iu 1695. The third duke, another Wrothosley Russell 
(1708-1733), died without issue, hE brother . John (1710-1771) 
succeeding him. This fourth duke, opposing. Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, became, by reason of his rank and territorial importance, 
a recognized leader of the. Whigs. In the duke .of Devonshire’s 
administration he was lord-heutenant of Ireland, and he served 
as lord high constable ut the coronation iHi 1760. His son; 
Francis, sljded marquess of Tavistock,i was killed in 1767 by 
a fall in the hunting field, and Lord Tavistock’s son. Francis 
(1765-1803) became, tht fifth duke. This was the peer whom 
Burke, smarting from a aiticism of his own pension, assailed 
as “ the Leviathan of the creatures of, the crown,” enriched 
by grants that “ outraged economy, und even staggered credi¬ 
bility.” He pulled down Bedford House, built by Inigo Jonc.s, 
RtisselP Square and Tavistock Square, rising on the site of its 
gardens! and courts. Dying unmarried, he was sueceed.'rd .by 
his btotbat John, the sixth duke ^1766-1839), whose, third aon 
was ..the state^aan cneatediin 1861, Earl Russell ol.Kingstoa. 
Ruascll, better known as Lord John. Russeih Load Odo: Russell, 
a nephew of “Lord John,” and ambassadoc; at Berlin from 
1871 to his death in 1884, was created Lgrd Aropthii}:i&.iS8t. 
Herbmnd.' Arthur. RUssell; (bl 1898), the elevuntlk dirito and' 
fifteenth earl, succeeded an elder brother in 1893. (O.Bbu). 

BUSSBdii,i.lSRiASIi,OOaKi^ii85SrS9afi), Atnarioan. genlqgist, 
was bom at CSaBtattsvifieyKBWiycirk,.im<itheHioth.oi Daeember 
1853.. He- gimhuled at. New. York.uin 187a,: and: .afterwards 
stndiedhtL;^ei£cbooLof Minesjatt)Ciifiuinbia,;iihtga faftiacted -as. 
agist antpiiofaaaoc of 'geoldgnoftom 187^7.1. Heima assisteoh; 
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Geologist ««i the United States GeogtaphicaLatui Geological, Sur». 
veys m.!i87«,(and in sSSo; beottae attaehod'to the GeologiraJ 
Surveyof Ithe United States.' In 1899 heuwos appointed pro- 
fesson'of geology in the uoivetaity of Michigan. 

Hisl.publlcatiMiaisdudoiSAreiE/l of thotGeolegioal Hislotyof Ijtht - 
LaboMan (iMd; Th* Newark Sytkm (Bvdlatln N®. 83 U.S. 
Geol Snrwy i8^); .jPriwe«l ami ExHna Lakes of W»«ia, 7 iW); 
Glactert of NorikAmerica (iSgy): Volcanoes of Nofik America. 
(1807); Glkeitrs of Monnt Raimer (Am. Rep. U.6. Geol; SiitW. ' 
1898); odd NrirthAmerica (1900). 

ROMBILi; JOrar (174.9-1806). British postiiut p^ter in 
pastel, was bom at Guildford, Surrey. At an early age he 
entered tl^ ttodio of Francis Cotes, R.A., from whom he 
deriTed ;hisij artistic i education, and set up his own studio in 
J767J Rus»eH wasia man of reraankaUc religious chameter, 
a devout iollower of WhitafieU. He began an elaborate intro¬ 
spective diary in 'Byittm’s shorthand in 1766 and: cMJtmued 
it tO' the‘ time of 'his death. In it he records his own mental 
condition and religious exercises, entering with: a certain <inorbid 
ingenuity into long disquisitions, and only occasionally record¬ 
ing information ccmccrwing his sitters, llis religious life is 
the key to his complex character, as it actuated his whole career. 
He obtained the g<dd medal at the Royal Academy for figure 
drawing in 1770 and exhibited from the bqtinnmg of the 
Academy down to 1805. He was the finest pointer in crayons 
England ever produced, land although :ho painted in oil, in 
water-colours and in .miniature, it was by his worlcs in crayon 
that his reputation was made. He wrote the ElemetUs of 
Painting sn Crayon, and described in it his method, lie made 
his Own crayons, blending them on hi,s pictures by a peculiar 
method lern^ “sweetening.” This he carried,out with, his 
fingers, rubbing in ithe colours and softening them in outline, 
uniting Colour to colour so accurately that-they melt into one 
another with a characteristic cadence. His ipasitel work is to 
oil painting “ what the vaudeville is to the tragedy or the 
sonnet to the epic.” His .colouns were pure and his blending 
so perfect thdt no change is to: be seen' in bia works since they 
were executed. Sir Joseph Banks, writing in 1789 respecting 
his portraits of. the president, of Itidy, Mrs and Mess .Banks, 
stated that “ the oil pictures of the present time fade quicker 
than the persons thdy are.intended to present, biitithe colours 
made use of by Russell will stand'ior ever,” and m tbatprophccy 
ii so far justified. 

An important picture by him hangs in the iLouvrei(“ Child 
with Cherries”), and two, including “The -OM Bathing Man 
at Brighton,”, kre owned by the crown. At the Royal Academy, 
of which'he was a member, be. cxhhiited .three hundred and 
thirty works, and his portraits were :engraved by Collyer, 
■J'umer; Heath, Dea'n, B^olozzi, Trotter-and Other prominent' 
engravers.. Ruasell received warrants, of appointment to the 
king, queen, prince of'Wales and the duke-of., York, He was 
interested in .astronomy, a friend- ofc Sir Wi Herscheil, and 
no mean' mathfematioian. He drew’'an'-exceedingly accurate 
map of the moon, and invented a piece of complicate metban- 
ism' for. exhibiting' its fbenomena, ipUbUthi^.'ia .pampIfaiUjt, 
illustrated by hk own-drawings, dasuribiag the apparatus; 

TwO'of his sons inherited their father’s talent,'and> one. of 
them', William (1780-1870), exhibitedofiv*. fine, portraits in the 
Royal'Academvi 

See George C. Williamson,.JaAH'ftii9t«K'(London, 1894), 

(G. C. W.) 

BTtSSmir JOW.''(d. 1494), English bishop and lohancelior/. 
was admitted ito Winchester College in 1449, and in 1449 went! 
to Oxfoni asIeltow.iof.New Colkgej Hemesigned hisitllowship'i 
in '1469, and appears' to -hove, entensd .the Toyal'^tervke; Imi 
April 1^.7 and'January 146S he was. cmployaidn.'ini9siQns.to 
Chorka'the ^old'at 'Bniges; i K«' was th^eiogan miFedbrnary 
1470 08 'onV'Of Mitt'«RVoy« tn invasti CKarles witb i^iChirteri 
thh'LatiiiJ specif ivMch'Rttis«ll':deliileKdidiv<thih latt ocoasioa f 
wos'one o{'Ctixteq’a 'eaili«it.pijldioBtieias,;'prabab^ipi»iaedi^^ 
hika wttlBtftqifesnby.Gatatd Afahsian. (s«»>iBiuai} 
i. ht' a474iihei was puMBo^' todbax 

kdeper««f tith ^s7'seal)''aad.iretaiiwd Ut'ofihwtevmiBftatuhiii'i 


consecration as bishop of .Rochester on the oand of Septemberi 
1476, and translation tolinooln ,(»i the9tb of September. 1480. 

As a trusted miimter of Edward IV., he was one of the exeiaitots 
of the king's wifi; but on the 13IJ1 of M^ 1483 he accepted, 
the office of .chancellor in the interest lof Richard of , Gloucester, 
apparently 'with .great reluctaaoe. He retained'the great seal 
till the 29th. of . July 1485, Russell was above all things on 
and was sometimes employed by Henry VII. in public, 
affair,s. But his last years were' occupied chiefly with the 
Imtiiness of his diooese, and of the. university of -Oxford, of, 
which he had been elected chancellor in 1483. He died at. 
Ncttleham on thei 30th of December i494,..and was .buried ati 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

Sir Thomas More calls Russell “ a wise manne and a.go<x}, 
and of much experience, and one of the bost-leamed men, 
undoubtedly, that England had in hys time.” Two English 
speeches composed by Russell, for the intended .parliament 
of Edward V., and the first parliament of Richard Ilii, arc. 
printed in Nichols’s Grants of Edward Y. (Camden Soc.).,, Sorabt 
other wrritings of less interest remain in manuscript. 

For contemporary notices see-cspeoially More’s Lift of Rickard, 
lit., llie Continuation of the Croyland Chronicle, ap. Frvumani 
Scriptorcs, and Bentley's Excerpta Hislorica, pp. tti-i/, Sec idso 
Woml's History and Antiquities of Ike Vniversity of Oxford, and 
T. Kirby, Winchester Scholars, nnA Annals of Winehestr.r CoUryer 
There are modem biographies in Campbell's Lutes of (he ChaneMars, 
and Foss's. Judges of England. (C..L. K.) 

B6SSEI1L, JOHN .RIIS 8 BLI 4 ' isx .EAJib (1792-1878),-.British 
statesman, third son of the 6th duke of Bedford, by Georgionai 
ElizabOth Byngv second daughter, of the 4th Viscount Torriogt: 
ton, was born in London on: the 18th of August 1792. He. was, 
sent to a private school at Sunbury in i8oo, and from 1803 10 
1804 he was at,Westminster Sebool, but was then ;withdrawn 
on account of his delicate health. From 1805 to 1808 hdrwasi 
with a private tutor at Woodnesliarough, near Sandwidhj 
After travelling in Scotland'and in Spaint he studied from, thti, 
autumn I of tSot; to i 8 i 3 at 11 h! university of Edinburgh,! tlicii; 
the academic centre' of: Liberalism, and dwelt in tlile housB-of 
Prbfessor John Playfair. On leaving the university^ he travelled' 
in Portugal; anduSphin/.but on the.4th .of May 181,3 ,ho was. 
returned for. the duoal.. borough of Tavistock and thereupnn 
came back to..England. 

In foreign'politics Lord John R|ihs« 1I''9 oratorical talents 1 
were especially shown in his struggles to prevent the union 
of Norway, and Sweden. In domestic .questions he cast in bii' 
lot with those who opposed thf repeessive imeasures of 1817, 
and partested that the causes of the discontent at home should 
be removed by remedial legisktionii When failure attended,' 
all his efforts he resigned his seatifor.Tavistock in MarclMSi;.,. 
and meditated permanent withduowal from: public life; but 
was diteuaded from this step by the arguments of his friends/ 
and especially by a poetic appeal from hiS friend rTom Moore.-i 
intho pwliamentiiof a8ij8-2ojhe:agaiii represented the.faoiily, 
borough in Devon, and on May. 18J9'began his long edvwooyi 
of parliamentary reform by -moving for lan. inquiry into -tke 
corruption which prevailed in the Cornish fconstituanny ol 
Grampound. During the first parliament (1820^26) of George l.V,. 
he sat fon the county of Huntingdon; and" secured lin iSttti 
the disfmnohfeement of. Grampound;,but the seats-were:not' 
transferred to the constituency which: he desiredti Lmdi.Jolui. 
JlUBsell paid the penalty for hifiiadvocaey of Catludic emoncipa-.' 
tion' with the loss: iin 1826 of his-seafe for Huntingdon county^. 
bufJhe found atshelteriin.ihe Iruh.bocaugkbf HtndonifiridgQ; 

He led ^ attack:a^^uasttfae ffest Acts.bycarrying kcFebnioty 
!i8o 8 with: a majority of,'!forty*{our:a motioD for -tticonuitittetb 
,ti'inquire intoitheir opemtions;. and:after this deeigive vklotjp 
they vwere repealed (9th;ofiilfay: aSsS). Hd: warmly'«o{^piaKtiM!li 
the WeUlngtm'uninutry'wheQ'itzedliaed thdtitheki^’s'govera-u 
.couldvonlyi bBiicBniiedion.;byathe> passing .od .k t^*bni;4> 
{Relief Aeb(Ap^i;c8a9)i Forttfae greater :paEt:;oli<tlu>i(thaftte 
lived fMn^nwit'of ti^argi Hmveiwedilds old.CQDititiittiijtiM) 
,Thwittobk,lliavingibeeD hedtn mla cantestfdQcfiteltoni couatjd ^ 
lot'tlie: lemnd tltt:timi.'t)n<oiiq voteip'Oaiwhak.'lAni 
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Reform ministry was formed, in November i8,^o, Lord John 
Rmsell accepted the office of ptt\mastcr-general without a 
seat in the cabinet. 'J'his exclusion was the more remarkable 
in that hi: was chosen (ist of Mureft 1831) to explain the pro¬ 
visions of the Reiorm Hill, to which the cabinet hud given its 
formal sanction. The Whig ministry was soon defeated, but 
an appeal to the country increased the number of their ad¬ 
herents. and Lord John Russell was returned by the freeholders 
of Devon. After many ii period of doubt and defeat, “ the bill, 
the whole hilt, and nothing but the bill ” pa.s.sed into law (7th 
of June 1832), and Lord John stood forth in the mind of the 
people as its champion. After the passing of the Reform Hill 
lie sat for tlie .“s. dii ision of Ifevon, and continued to retain 
the place of paymaster-general in the ministries of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne. The former of these cabinets was liroken 
up by the withdrawal of Mr .Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby. 

iyord John Russell had visited Ireland in the autumn of 
1833 and had come back with a keen conviction of the ncce.ssity 
for readjusting the revenues of the Irish church. To these ] 
views he gave expression in a debate on the Iri.sh Tithe Bill 
(May 1834), whereupon .Stanley, with the remark that “ Johnny 
has upset the coaidi.” resigned his place. The latter was 
abruptly, if not rudel)', disniksed by William IV. when the 
death of Lord .Spencer promoted the leader of the House of 
(-'ommons, Lord Althorp, to the peerage, and Lord John Russell 
was proposed as lire spokesman of the ministry in tlie Commons 
(Nor-. 1834). At the general election which ensued the Torie.s 
received a considerable acres.sion of strength, but not sufficient 
to ensure their continuance in office, and the adoption by the 
House of Commons of the proposition, that the surplus funds 
of the Irish churclr should be applied to general education, 
necessitated the resignation of Sir Robert Heel's nuni,strY 
(April 1835). In Lord Melbourne’s new administration Ixird 
John Russell became home seerctarv and lender ot the House 
of Commons, but on his seeking n renewal of confidence from 
the electors of South Devon, lie was defeated and driven to 
Stroud. The Whig ministry .succeeded in jrassing a Municipal 
Reform Hill (7th ot Sept. 1835), and a settlement of the tithe 
question in Kngland and Ireland (1836), In May 1839, on an 
adverse motion concerning the administration of Jamaica, 
the ministry was left with a majority of five only, and promptly 
resigned. Sir Robert Heolks attempt to form a ministry was, 
Itowcver, frustrated by the refusal of the queen to dismiss 
the ladic.s of the bedchamber, and the Whigs resumed their 
places with Lord John Russell as .secretary of state for the 
colonics. Their pro-spccts brightened when Sir John Yarde 
Uullcr’s motion of " no confidence ” at the opening of the 
session of 1840 was defeated by twenty-one, but a similar 
vote was some months later carried by a majority of one, 
whereupon the Whig leader announced a dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment (June 1841). At the polling-booth his friends sustained 
a crushing defeat; the return of Lord John Russell for the 
City of London wa.s almost their solitary triumph. 

On Sir Robert Heel’s resignation (1846) the task of forming 
tin administration was entrusted, to Ix)rd John Russell, and he 
remained at the head of affairs from July 1846 to Feb. 1832, 
but his tenure of offii* was not marked by any great legislative 
enactments. His celebrated Durham letter (4.th of Nov. 1850) on 
the threatened assumption of ecclesiastical titles hy the Roman 
Catholic bi.shops weakened the attachment of the “ Peelites ” 
and alienated his Irish supporters. The impotence of their 
op(>onents. rather tlian the strength of their friends, kept the 
Whig ministry in power, and, although beaten by a majority 
of nearly two to one on Mr Locke King’s County Franchise 
Bill in February 1851, it could not divest itself of office. Lord 
Halmerstoa’s unauthorized recognition of the French coup 
d’etat wga’iollowed by his dismissal from the post of foreign 
secretary (Deo. 1851), but .he had his revenge in the ejectment 
of his eMiColleagues in Fcbrnary 1852. DuiingDord Aberdeen’s 
odminiitBatian Lord John Russ^ iled the iMwee House, at 
JkihiaS'foreign, secretary (to the last of February 1:85^3), then 
NiflitUt portfolio, and lastly as pcesident of the council (June 


1854). In 1854 he brought in a Reform Hill, but in consequence 
of the war with Ru.ssia the bill was allowed to drop. His 
popularity was diminished by this failure, and although he 
resigned in January 1855. on Mr Roebuck’s motion for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the war in the .Crimea, he did not 
regain his old position in the country. At the 'Vienna conference 
(1855) Lord John Russell was England’s representative, and' 
immediately on his return he became secretary of the colonies 
(May 1855), but the errors in his negotiations at the Austrian 
capital followed him and forced him to retire in July, of the 
same year. 

For some years after this he was the “ stormy petrel ” of 
politics. He was the chief instrument in defeating Lord 
Halmerston in 1837. He led the attack on the Tory Reform 
Hill of 1859. A reconciliation was then effected between the 
rival Whig leaders, and Lord John Russell consented to become 
foreign secretary in Lord Palmerston’s ministry (i860) and 
to accept an earldom (July 1861). During the American War 
Earl Russell’s sympathies with the North restrained his country 
from taking sides in the contest, and he warmly sympathized 
with the efforts for the unification of Italy, but he was not 
equally successful in preventing the spoliation of Denmark. 
Gn Lord Palmerston’s death (October 1865) Earl Rus.sell was 
once more summoned to form a cabinet, but the defeat of 
his ministry in the following June on the Reform Bill which 
they had introduced was followed b)' his retirement from 
public life. His leisure hours were spent after this event in 
the preparation of numberless letters and .speeches, and in 
the compo.sition of his Rrculleclions and Suggestions (1875), 
but everything he wrote was miu-ked by the belief that all 
philosophy, political or social, was summed up in the Whig 
creed of fifty years previou.sh-. Earl Russell died at Pembroke 
Lodge, Richmond Park, 28th May 187S. 

Earl Russell was twice married—first in 1835, to Adelaide, 
daughter of Mr Thomas Lister, and widow of Tliomas, second 
Lord Ribhlcsdale, and secondly, in 1841, to Lady Frances Ann 
Maria, daughter of Gilbert, second carl of Minto. Hy the 
former he had two daughters, by the latter three sons and 
one daughter. His eldest son. Lord Amberlcy, who married 
a daughter of the second Baron Stanley of Alderley, predeceased 
him on the 9th of Januiu-y 1876, and their eldest son (b. 1865) 
succeeded as second Earl RusseU. 

Lord Ktissell played some part as aii author. His tales, tragedii s 
and essays (includmg The Nun of Arrouoa, 1822, an<l Nhsays anj 
Sketches hy a Geatleman who has left his Lodgings, 1820) arc for- 
gollcn, but his historical works, Life of William Lard Russell 
(1819), Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe (1824-29, 2 vols.), Coi- 
respimdeine of John, 4th l>uhe of Bedford {1942-46, 3 vols.), Memorial; 
and Curtespondcnce of C, J, Eox (1833—57. 4 vols.) and Life and 
Times of C. J. h'ux (1859-66, 3 vols.) are among the chief authorities 
on Whig politics. He also edited the Memoirs, Journal and Cor¬ 
respondence of Thomas Moore (1853-56. 8 vols.). 

The chief biography is that by Sir Spencer Walpole (1891, 2 
vols.). The volume by Stuart J. Reid (1895, " Prime Ministers of 
yueen Victoria ” Scries) should also be consulted. (W. P. C.) 

RUSSELL, JOHM SCOTT (1808-1882), British engineer, was 
born in 1808 near Glasgow, a “ son of the manse,” and was 
at first destined for the ministry. But this intention on his 
father’s part was changed in consequence of the boy’s early 
leanings towards practical science. He attended in succession 
the universities of St Andrews, Edinburgh and Glasgow,— 
taking his degree in the last-named at the age of sixteen. 
After spending a couple of years in workshops, be .settled in 
Edinburgh as a lecturer on science, and soon attracted large 
classes. In 1832-33 he was engaged to give the natural 
philo.sophy course at the university, the chair having become 
vacant by the death of Sir John Leslie, Bt the following year he 
began his remarkable series of observations on waves. Having 
been consulted as to the possibility of utilizing steain..naviga- 
tion on the Edinburgh & Glasgow canal, he replied tbnt the 
questioa oould not be answered without experiments, which 
he was Willing to tmdertake if a portion of the canal wese.placed 
at his di^>o^ The. results of this inquiry are to he , found 
in the Urant, iSef^ See, .(vol. uv,)t ai^ .in the 
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Assoeition Reports (seventh meeting). The existence of the 
long wave, or wave of Iranslattan, with many of its most important 
features, was here first recognized, and it was clearly pointtd 
out why there is a special rate, depending on the depth of 
the water, at which a canal-boat can be towed at the least 
expenditure of effort by the horse. The elementary mathe¬ 
matical theory of the long wave was soon supplied by com¬ 
mentators on Scott Russell’s work, and a more complete investi¬ 
gation was subsequently given by Sir G. G. Stokes. Russell 
indulged in many extraordinary and groundless speculations, 
some of which were published in « posthumous volume, The 
Wave af Translation (1885). His observations led Itim to 
propose and experiment on a new s)'stem of shaping ves.sels, 
known as the wave system, which culminated in the building 
of the “ Great Eastern.” His activity and ingenuity were 
also displayed in many other fields,—steam-coaches for roads, 
improvements in boilers and in marine engines, the immense 
iron dome of the Vienna Exhibition, cellular double bottoms 
for iron ships, &c. With Mr Stafford Northcote (afterwards 
Lord Iddcsleigh), he was joint-secretary of the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 ; and he was one of the chief founders of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. He died at Ventnor on the 
8th of June 1882. 

RUSSELL, THOMAS (1762-1788), English poet, was born 
at Beaminster, early in 1762. He was the son of John Russell. 
,an attorney at Bridport, in Dorsetshire, and his mother was 
Miss Virtue Brickie, of Shaftesbury. He was educated at the 
grammar school of Bridport, and in 1777 proceeded to Win- 
che.stcr, where he stayed three years, under Dr Joseph Warton. 
and Thomas Warton, the professor of poetry. In 1780 Russell 
became a memlx-r of New College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A. in 1784 and was ordained priest in 1786. During his 
residence at the university he devoted himself to French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal and even German 
literature. His health, however, broke down, and he retired 
to Bristol hot wells to drink the waters; but in vain, for he 
died there on the 3iBt of July 1788. He was buried in Power- 
stock churchyard, Dorset. In 1789 was published a thin 
volume, containing his Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems, now a 
very rare book. It contained twenty-three sonnets, of regular 
form, and a few paraphrases and original lyrics. The sonnets 
arc the best, and it is by right of these that Russell takes his 
place as one of the most interesting precursors of the romantic 
school. “ War, Love, the Wizard, and the Fay he sung ”— 
in other words, he rejected entirely the narrow circle of subjects 
laid down for 18th-century poets. In this he was certainly 
influenced both by Chatterton and by Collins. But he was 
still more clearly the disciple of Petrarch, of Boccaccio and 
of Camoens, each of whom he liad carefully and enthusiastically 
studied. His sonnet, “ Suppos’d to be written at Lemnos,” 
is his masterpiece, and is unquestionably the greatest English 
sonnet of the i8th century. 

The anonymous editor of Russell's solitary volume is said to 
have been William Howley (: 766-1848), long afterwards arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who was a youthful bachelor of New College 
when Russell, who had been bis tutor, died. His memoir of the 
poet is very perfunctory, and the fullest account of Kussell is that 
published in 1897 by T, Seccombe. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM aARX<i 844 - ), British author, was 
bom at the Carlton House Hotel, New York, on the 24th of 
February 1844, the son of Henry Russell, author of “ Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer,” and other popular songs. He went to school 
at Winchester, and then at Boulogne, joining the merchant 
service at thirteen, and serving lor eight years. This apprentice: 
ship to a seafaring life was turned to account in a series of 
stories which have fascinated two .generations of boy readers, 
/ain Heidsworth, Chief Matt (1874), immediately maife) his 
reputation. Other successful stories weft; The Wreck of the 
Qrosvenor (1875), in which he pleaded for better food for 
Enf^ish seamen; The Froien PirtiU {1877), Aw Oam Tragedy 
(1881), The Emigrant Ship (1894), The Shipi Her Story . 

The Cimitt Ship (1895), What Cheer / (tSqs^ifAe. fwei^Gl^^eim 
(1897X The Romnee of a. MUthipimmiti^f^, 


Adventure (1899), Overdue (1903). Ahemdoned (1904), His Island 
Princess (1905). He joined the staff of the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle, and afterwards became u leader writer on the Daily 
Telegraph, but the double labour of journalism and novel¬ 
writing threatened his health, and he resigned in 1887. Many 
of the papers which he contributed to the Daily Telegraph were 
collected in volume form in Round the Galley Fire and other 
volumes. He also wrote a Life of Lord Collingwood (1891), 
and, with W. H. Jacques, Nelson and the Naval Suprentacy of 
England (New York, 1890). 

RUSSELL, SIR WILLIAM HOWARD (1821-1907). English 
war correspondent, was bom at Lilyvale, near Tallaght, in 
the county of Dublin, on the 28th of March i8ai, being one 
of the Russells of Limerick, whose settlement in Ireland 
dates from the time of Richard 11 . He entered Trinity College 
in 1838. Three years later he was thrown very much on his 
own resources, but a relative, Mr R. W. Russell, who liad been 
sent to Ireland by The Times, deputed him to report the Irish 
elections at Longford, and his success definitely turned his 
attention to journalism. Coming to London in 1842, he went t'o 
Cambridge, but left before taking a degree. In the following 
year he was sent by The Times to Ireland to report the O’Connell 
meetings. In 1845 he was appointed to superintend the reports 
on the Irish railways, and was shortly afterwards sent by The 
Times to inspect the O'Connell property in S.W. Ireland, when 
his plain speaking drew fortii a characteristic tirade from the 
“ Liberator.” For a short period in 1847 his services were 
temporarily transferred to the Morning Chronicle, but with 
that exception he remained permanently connected with The 
Times, He was sent as special correspondent to Denmark in 
the war of 1849-50. He did not, however, at once relinquish 
a legal career, and was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1851. On the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1853 he went 
out as special correspondent, and,, accompanying the light 
division to Gallipoli, proceeded with the first detachment to 
Varna. On the embarkation for the Crimea he was attached 
to the second division, and landed with it on the 14th of 
September. He was present at the battle of the. Alma on the 
20th of September, at the investment of Sevastopol, at Bala¬ 
clava on the 25th of October and Inkermnn on the 5th of 
November, 

Towards the end of May 1855 he accompanied the expedition 
to Kertch, and did not return to the Crimea until the following 
August. In September and October he described the attacks 
oil the Malakoff and Redun, the occupation of Sevastopol and 
the capture of.Fort Kinburn. The popularity of The Times 
Crimea correspondence led to its repubheation in two volumes 
under the title of The War, 1855-^. Russell’s letters to The 
Times were mainly responsible for the enlightenment of the 
public at home as to the conduct of affairs at the scene of action, 
and his exposure of the mismanagement during the winter of 
1854 did more than anything else to cause the downfall of Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry. In 1856 Russell was sent to Moscow 
to describe the coronation of the tsar, and in the followin.g 
year was attached to the headquarters ol Lord Clyde in India. 
He was present at the siege and capture of Lucknow in 1858, 
the operations in Oude, the battle of Bareilly and the octiom 
in Rohiikhond, and he received the Indian war medal with the 
Lucknow clasp. Tlie events of those stirring times are vividly 
recorded in. My Diary in India in Next year he was 

sent to Italy, but arrived on the eve of the armistice at Villa- 
franca. On the 7th of January i860 appeared the first number 
of the Army and Navy Gaeette, which he founded, and of which 
he was editor and principal proprietor. In 1861 Russell pro- 
reeded to Washington, and reached M'Dowell’s headquarters 
just before the .first battle of Bull Run, and his account of 
the Federad retreat drew much hostile criticism. He 
a full account of. the war, in so (air as he bad witnesaed it, in 
My Diary, .North and South, during the Civil War in Amerieei, 
i$6ia, £^urtupg to England in 1863, he remained at home 
untU i8(Sd, be proo^^ to the headquarters af ltz^en' 
Bene^ witoenmi thf iiattle eff Kdnjg^tz, July 
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During thr interval of. peace that followed he accompanied the 
prince of Wales to'the Nile, Constantinople, the (>imca and 
Greece in 1868/ and published an account of the tour in the 
blowing year, when he also'(:ontc.stcd the borough of Chelsea 
unsuccessfully in the Conservative interest. On the out¬ 
break of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, Rus,sell was with the 
crown prince from the battle of Worth, 6th of August, and 
Sedan, i*th of Septc.mlwr, till the capitulation of Paris. His 
account appeared in 1874 under the title of My Diary daring 
the Last Great War. His dc.scription of the bui’ning of Paris, 
by the Communards was not the least of This journalistic 
triumphs. In 1875-76 he was honorary private .secretary to 
the prince of WuIct during his tour through India, of which 
he publishi’d an account in 1877. When Lord Wolseley was 
sent to quell the Zulu relxilion in 1879, Russell was attached 
to hi.s staff as correspondent. In 1881 he went with the duke 
of Sutherland’s party for a tour in the United States and Canada, 
described in Hesperolhen, and in 1882 he was again with Lord 
Wolseley in the Egyptian campaign. In 1895 published a 
personal retrosi>eet entitled The Great War with Russia. Russell 
was kniglited in May 1805, and was the recipient of numerous 
war medals and various foreign orders. He married twice, 
fir.st in 1846 Miss Burrowet, who died not long afterwards, and 
secondly in 1884 the Counte.ss A. Mialvczzi. He died on the 
nth of February 1907. 

RUSSELL, LORD WILLIAM (1639-1685), English politician, 
was the third son of the 1st duke of Bedford and was bom 
on the 29th of September 1639, About 1654 he was .sent to 
Cambridge with his elder brother Francis (on whose death in 
1678 he obtained the courtesy title of l,ord Russell). On 
leaving the university, the two brothers travelled abroad, visit¬ 
ing Lyons and Geneva, and residing for some while at Augsburg, 
William’.s arcount of his impressions is spirited and interesting. 
He was at Paris in 1638. but had returnedto Woburn in December 
1659. At the Restoration he was elected for the family borough 
of Tavistock. For a long time he appears to have taken no 
part in public affairs, but rather to have indulged in the follies 
of court life and intrigue; for both in 1663 and 1664 he was 
engaged in duels, in Ac latter of which he was wounded. In 
1669 he married Rachel (1636-1723), second daughter of the 
4th earl of Southampton, and widow of Lord Vaughan, thus 
becoming connected with Shaftesbury, who had married South¬ 
ampton’s niece. With his wife Russell always lived on terms 
of the greatest affection and confidence. She corresponded 
with Tillotson and other distinguished men, and a collection of 
her admirable letters was published in 1773. 

It was not until the formation of the “ country party,” 
in opposition to the mlicy of the Cabal and Charles’s French- 
Cathifiic plots, that Russell began to take an active part in 
affairs. He then joined Cavendish, Birch, Ifempden, Powell, 
Lyttleton and others in vehement antagonism to the court. 
With tt passionate hatred and distrust of the Catholics, and an 
intense love of political liberty, he united the desire for ease 
to Protestant, Dissenters. His first speech appears to have been 
on the asnd of January 1673, in which he inveighed against 
the stop of the exchequer, the attack on the Smyrna fleet, the 
corruption of courtiers with French money, andthe ill ministers 
about the king.” He alsb supported the proceedings against 
the duke of Buckingham. In-1675 he moved an address to the 
king for the removal of Danbv (see LKBms, Dckk or) from 
the royal councas, and (or his impeachment. On the 15th of 
February 1677, in the debate on the-fifteen months’ prorogatimi, 
he movedthe dissolution of parliament; and in March 1678 he 
seconded the-address praying , the khtg to declare war ^inst 
France. The enmity of the country party against Danby and 
James, add their desire for a dissoIuHon and the ^bemding 
of the army, were greater than their enmity tO Lotiw. The 
French king therefore found it easy to -form a tetnpcHtary alli^ 
ance with RUSsell, Hetlb aad the opposi^nr leaders, by wNteh 
they engaged td cripple the'king’-S power edhartfog Prance-and 
td-cott^hiih to seek IJaftis's'fneiMfdiip,----that frie&dffli^, how- 
iMWr, to kte^evenonly on'theeoPdRteii'thiit'atey 'dPtSstf ttam 
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should have Louis’s s^port for their cherished objects. Russell 
in particular entered .into close communication with the marquis, 
de Ruvigny (Lady Russell’s maternal uncle), who came.over, with, 
money for distribution among members of parliament. By the 
testimony of Barillon, however, it is clear that.Russell himself 
utterly refused to take any part in the intended corruption.. 

By the wild alarms which culminated in the Eoptsh Terror 
Russell appears to have been affected more completely than,his 
otherwise sober character would have led people to expect. He 
threw himself into the party which looked to Monmouth as tlie 
representative of Protestant inteseste, a grave polkiqal blunder, 
though he* afterwards was in confidentiul' communication .with 
Orange. On the 4th of November 1678 he movedi.an adless 
to the king to remove the duke of York from his-person and 
councils. At the dissolution of the piensioaary parbament, he 
was, in the new elections, returned for Bedfordshire. Danby 
was at once overthrown, and in April 1679 Russell was one of the 
new privy council formed by Charles on the advioe of Temple. 
Only six days after this we find him moving for a committee 
to draw up a bill to secure religion and property in case -of a 
popish successoTi He does not,however, appear to have taken 
part in the exclusion debates at this time. In June, on the 
occasion of the Covenanters’ rising ir. Scotland, he attacked 
Lauderdale personally id full council. 

In January 1680 Russell, along with Cavendish, Capcll, 
Powell, Essex and Lyttleton, tendered his resignation to the 
king, which was received by Charles “ with (dl my heart.” 
On the 16th of June he accompanied Shaftesbury, when the 
latter indicted James at Westminster as a popish recusant; 
and on the 26th of October he took the extrenae step of moving 
“ how to suppress popery and prevent a popbh successor ” ; 
whileonthe2ndof Novemlier, now at the height ofhis.influence, 
he went still further by seixinding the motion for exclusion in its 
most emphatic shape, and on the 19th carried the bill to the 
House-of Lords for.thfeir concurrence. The limitation scheme he 
oppased, on the ground that monarchy under the conditions 
expressed in it would be an absurdity. The statemeat, made 
by Echard alone {Hist, of England, ii.), that he joined ia opposing 
the indulgence shown to Lord Strafford toy Charles in dispensing 
with the more horrible parts of the sentence of death—an 
indulgence afterwards shown to Russell himself—is entirely 
unworthy of credence. On December 18. he moved to refuse 
supplies until the king passed the Exclusion.Bill. The prince 
of Orange having come over at this time, there was a tendency 
on the. part of the opposition leaden to accept fads endeavours to 
secure a compromise on the exclusion questiom Russell, how¬ 
ever, refused to give way a hair’s*torei>d^. 

Orr the 26th of March i68it, in the parliament held at Oxfdrd, 
Russell again seconded the Exclusion BilL Upon thn dissolu¬ 
tion he retired into privacy at bis country seat of Stratton in 
Hampshire. It was, however, no doubt at his wish that his 
chaplain wrote the Lije of Julian the AfostaU, in reply to Dr 
Hickes's sermons, in which the lawfulness of resistance in extreme 
cases was defended. In the wild schemes of Shaftesbury after 
the election of Tory sheriffs for London in 1682 he had ho share; 
upm the violation of .the:chartws, however, ia 1683, he began 
seriously to consider as to the boat means of remsting thego-vern- 
nMntj and on one occasion attended a 4 ni«tiM>att'wlucK treason, 
or wfaM might be construed as treason, whs tiuked.: Momnouth^ 
Essex, Hampden, Sidney and Howard of Bscridt wenr the 
principal (rf thme-who met to consult; On the brciddng oat of 
the Rye House 'Plot, of whkh nathcr he; Essex, nor^Sic&y.had 
^ sl^test knowledge, be woe accused by infomns'of promis¬ 
ing hk assistance to rtdso an insurrection and compaes the 
death of the king. Refuang'tO’atMnpt to esoiqm, fae was 
brought before the-eounefl, wtam -^attendance nbthe; meeting 
relemd to was ch»ged agalhBt< hfam. He. -ww sent. the 
26th of June idSj'to thklWer; and, lookingtqion hnaeff-as 
a dyii^; oum^ betook . hkntdfedMMy to pr^Muntieit fosidladi 
Ucomoaih offered to aMMar to take' bis S tbertfay hc 
cpttid. hhlp lUMsdUiaad !£snk reMMd tto<iriMMtd)fto*liin!<ff 
m^tMni^us BafwrhcMomiltMBof 
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the council Russell, on the aSth of June, acknowledged ha 
pMsenceat the meeting, but denied all knowMge of the proposed 
insuerection. He reserved his defence, however, until lii» trkl. 
He would probably have saved his life but for the perjury' of 
Lord Howard. 'I'te suicide of Essex, the news of which was 
brought into court' during the trial, was quoted as additional 
evidence against him, as pointing to the certainty of Essex’s 
guilt. On July 19 he was tried at the Old' Bailey, his wife 
assisting him in his defence. Evidence was given In' an in¬ 
former that, while at Shaftesbury’s hiding-place in Wiping. 
Russell had joined in the proposal to seize the king’s guard, a 
charge indignantly denied by him in his farewell paper, and 
that he was one of a committee of six appointed to prepare the 
scheme for an insurrection. Howard, too, expressly declared 
that Russell had urged the entering into communications 
with Ai^yll' in .Scotland. Howard’s perjury is dear from 
other witnesses, but the evidence was accepted. Russell spoko 
with spirit and dignity in his own defence, and, in especial, 
vehemently denied that he had ever been party to a design 
so wicked and so foolish as those of the murder of the king and 
of reliellion. It will be observed that the legality of the trial, 
in so far as the jurors were not properly qualified and the law 
of treason was shamefully strained, was denieet in the act of 
I William & Mary which annulled the attainder. Hallam 
maintains that the only overt act of treason proved against 
Russell was his concurrence in the project of a rising at Taunton, 
which he denied, and which, Ramsay being the only witness, 
was not sufficient to warrant a conviction. 

Russell was sentenced to die. Many attempts were made to 
save his life. The old earl of Bedford ofl«red £5o,oo© or £100,000, 
and Monmouth, Legge, Lady Ranelagh, and Rochester added 
their intercessions. Russell himself, in petitions to Charles and 
James, offered to live abroad if his life were spared, and never 
again to meddle in the affairs of England. He refused, however, 
to yield to the influence of Burnet and Tillotson, who endeavoured 
to make him grant the unlawfulness of resistance, although it is 
more than probable that compliance in this would have saved 
liis life. He drew up, with Burnet’s assistance, a paper con¬ 
taining his apology, and he wrote to the king a letter, to be 
delivered after his death, in which he asked Charles’s pardon 
for any wrong he had done him, A si^gestion of escape from 
Lord Cavendish he refused. He belii«<ed with hfe usual quiet 
cheerfulness during his stay in the Tower, spending his last day 
on earth as ho had intended to spend the following Sunday if he 
had reached it, He received the sacrament from Tillotson, and 
Burnet twice preached to him. Having supped with his wife, 
the parting from whom was his only great trial, he slept peace¬ 
fully, and spent the last morning in devotion with Burnet. He 
went to the place of execution in Lincoltt's Inn Fields with 
perfect calmness, which was preserved to the last; He died on 
the aist of July 1683, in the forty-fourth year of his age; His 
attainder was revers^ in 1689, and his son Wriothesley-(ifi8o- 
tjti) succeeded his grandfathw as and duke of Bedford in'»7oo. 

A true and moderate suimning-up of his character will be found 
in his Life, by Lord John Russellf 1820). (O. A.) 

BUBBKLL OP KOUiOWHR; CRMfUBB SUSSBbL, Bason 
(1833-1900), lord cljief'justice. of.Engjand; was bom'at Newry, 
county Down, on the reth of Nqvemher 163a. He was the 
elder son of Arthur Russell;-a Roman CamoKc gentleman, 
who was ei^aged in commerce and . brewing in Newry. Edu¬ 
cated first at Belfast, afterwards- in Vlvwrf, and finally at St 
Vincent’s College. Casdeknogk, Dublin, m 1849, he-was articled 
t* a firm of solicitors in Newry. Ip 183^ he was admitted, 
and began to practi* his profession. Dstturhimees between 
Roman Catholics end‘Orangemen were at tliat^ time-provident 
in thtt part of - Itdtad; and^ in tim 1 ^- proeeedtofjs wfeidi 
ensued at (printer and'petty sessions young RusteB-distmgjuiAed 
' hhwu.w as n bold and skflful advocate » the cause of< hk 
co-rdigionists. 'ae-p^tifesi seal whish alwriw- lermsd an 
importxRt dtinent m RustelPS- (ih^aoter harnumiaed 

via these professkmal dtrtiee. After pnwtiiM Isavevae, fOt 
t w o ye ar s, M.dttemrinedloaedfn lrite fiiavffc-iki nlllniihii 


and to become a barrister in England. It was a wise ambition, 
early conceived by young Russell, stimulated by hiS pretent 
success, and encourag'd by the counsel of at least one com'peitent 
adviser. Judge Jones, who was much impressed by RuswITS 
ability in the conduct of a' case at' the Newry quarter se.ssiolis. 

He believed, moreover, that to succeed at the Irish bar he would 
have (to use his own phrase) to "swallow his convictions.” 
With this end in view Russell, whilst still practising and rteiding. 
in Ddfast, became a student of Trinity College, Dublin. He 
matriculalcd there in i8,<;5. and pass^ examinations from 
time to time, but did not wait to bwome a graduate. Itt 1856 
he went to London and became a student of Lincoln’s Ifin. 
in 1858 he married, in Belfast. Ellon, the eldest daughter of 
Dr Mulholland, a physician of distinctiem in that city, la 
1859 he was called to the bar, after gaining by examinatiw 
a firet-class honour certificate, and joined the Northern Circuit. 
Except some valuable introductions to friends in London and 
Liverpool, wdiich his uncle, the president of Maynooth, had 
given to him, Russell brought to the work of his profession no 
external aids. He had to rely upon himself. But the c^jp- 
ment was suffioient. A well-built frame j a strong, strwing 
face, with broad forehead, keen grey eyes, and a full and sensitive 
mouth; a voice which, though not musical; was rich,-wd 
responded well to strong emotions, whether of indignation, 
or scorn, or pity-; an amazing power of concentrating thought ■; 
an intellectual grasp, promptly seizing the real points of the 
most entangled case, and rejecting all tliat was secondary, or 
petty, or iivelevant; a faculty of lucid and forcible expression, 
which, without literary omateness or grace of style, could on 
fit occasions rise to impassioned eloquence—all these thinga 
Russel had. But beyond and above all these was his immense 
personality, an embodiment of energetic will which riveted 
attention, dominated his audience, and bore down opposition. 
His suct-essful advocacy in the Colin Campbell divorce case in 
1886, and his famous cross-examination of hostile witnesses 
and still more famous speech before the Parnell Commission in 
1888, afforded perhaps the best examples of Russell’s clwtacter- 
ktic powers. He was not a learned lawyer in the sense in uiuch 
Willes, or Mellish, or Blackburn were le^ed lawym; he did 
not possess the fine legal acumen of his great contempora^, 
Herschell; but he had a sufficient apprehension of legal piin* 
ciples. He handled a point of law with telling directness ai^ 
force. His argument as the leading counsel for Great Britain 
in the Bering Sea Arbitration in 1893, and his address at Saw-' 
toga Springs on International Law and International Arbitra*- 
tion- in August 1896, were expositions of law in its practicali 
application to matters of state which the most learned jurist 
must admire for their thoroughness and perspicuity. 

RusseH’s success, after he joined the Northern Circt^, did 
not, of course, come to him at'once. For some time Ms work 
in court was principally in the Court of Pas«ge at Liverpoaii, 
whiih he regularly attended' from London. He wrote a book 
on its procedure, which was published in 186a, This ancient 
local court, possessing both common law. and Admiralty. juriS' 
diction, had as its presi^ng judge—then styled “a8sei80c”-« 
an eminent leader of the Northern Circuit, Mr Edward Tames. 
Substantial oommeroisl cases were tried there, and:ot tlieae 
RusseU soon liad agoodlyportion. Steadily., andyterabairister, 
spe^y, Russell’s fortune grew. Hu Iw^raphte, Mr Banry 
O’Brien, lri» given, in The lAftiifLord Bmseaj 4 KiU 0 wmiti 9 ai}i 
im account' of Russell’s fees, which shows that they mts% 
in round ^res'i in 1859, £137 ■; in i8ds, £im6; 

£3367 ; and in 1870, £4»3P' At the beginning of this period 
Russ^ wrote occasionally for the newspapers, and a^iriiially 
for thelria press. From aarly.bojds^ anwwds homairitamod 
a>kM mterest' in polities, and pro emiswntly in the pulflio sHai r s 
of lyetetd. In-i8te'ha publistatd a pamphlet'entitled^ Ffis 
and'an article fromihis^pen is tpJM 
fettad;iftrlPki>2>MHi» iteossw, v<fl. jdvnl p. 497. Bw lendnsiMf 
WH' iiiit' vOofijs eonfined'to the nofth'Of Bndaadi ns^Mp 
wmIsyedfntitIW'Qaildhilt anddlKWrhwre'byj s o K BtS r aoi gasnism 
ImidbiL 9e isMi.fMS'OfitiK <ouiurii.Piy ge d ^ 
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the ^Viiidlmra lunacy case in i86i, and in the action of Saurin v. ! 
Starr in 1869. In 1865 he argued in ex parte Chavasse before 
Lord VVeutbury, L.C., and soon afterwards was honoured by him 
with the offer of a county court judgeship. 

In 187* Russell took “ silk,” and from that date for some 
time he divided the best leading work of the circuit with Holker, 
Herschcll and Pope. In 1874 Holker became solicitor- 
general in the Conservative administration. In 1880 Her-schell 
accepted the same office in a Liberal ministry, and about the 
same lime Pope practieall)’ left the circuit, to become in a short 
time one of the most successful advocates at the parliamentary 
bar. Russell’s success as a Q.C. during this period of his career 
was prodigious. He excelled in the conduct alike of com¬ 
mercial cases and of those involving, as he used to .say, “ a 
human interest," although undoubtedly it was the latter which 
more attracted him. He was seen to the least advantage in 
case- which involved technical or scientific detail. If his 
adviKui.y suffered a defeat, however, it was never an inglorious 
defeat, Those who were on the Northern Circuit at the time 
will not “asily forget the cu.se of Dixon v. Plimsoll —a libel action 
brought by a Liverpool shipowner against Mr S. Plimsoll—tried 
before Itarun Amphlett and a Liverpool special jury, in which 
Holker won u notable victory for the defendant; or Nullall v. 
Wilde, a breach of promise action, in which Pope led brilliantly 
for the .su(;cessful plaintiff, and Russell’s speech for the defence 
was one ol the finest in point of passion and pathos that was 
ever heard upon the Northern Circuit. At the same time, with 
all his fighting power, Russell was eminently a sagacious adviser. 
No barrister knew better how and when to settle a case, where 
the client’s true interest called for a settlement. 

In i88o a new phase of Russell’s arduous life began. He 
was returned to parliament as an independent Liberal member 
for Hundalk, a constituency which he had twice before un- 
successtully contested. P'rom that time forward until his 
appointment to a lordship of appeal in succession to Lord 
Bowen in 181)4, he sat in the House of Commons : for Dundalk 
until 1885, and afterwards lor South Hackney, where he was 
returned as the Liberal member on four successive occasioas— 
ooce in 1885, twice in 1886, and again in 1893. The entrance 
into parliament laid upon Russell’s time and labour a heavy 
additioiial tax. His was a nature which could not, in work or 
even in pleasure, be content to do nnything lightly or by halves. 
Hu was essentially a man of action ; intensity—at times almost 
fierce intensity—both of purpose and of devotion to its fulfil¬ 
ment characterized .everything he did. Upon such a man 
parliamentary life between 1880 and 1804 necessarily entailed 
a severe strain. During the whole of this epoch, in home affairs, 
Irish bu.sincss almost monopolized the political stage; and 
Russell was Irish to the core. From 1880 to 1886, as a private 
memlier, imd as the attorney-general in Mr Gladstone’s ad¬ 
ministrations of 1886 and 1893, he worked in and out of parlia¬ 
ment tor the Liberal policy in regard to tlu* treatment of Ireland 
us few men except Russell could or would work. He never 
spared himself. After a long day in the turmoil of the courts, 
he cheerfully gave a long evening to a distant and often, from 
the standpoint of personal notoriety, an obscure, platform. 
His position throughout was clear and consistent. Before 
1886 on sev-eral occasions he .supported the action of the Irish 
Nationalist party. He opposed coercion, voted for compensa¬ 
tion lor disturlxmce, advocated the release of political prisoners 
and voted for the Maamtrasna inquiry. He WTote to ^e Daily 
Tel^rapii a series of letters on the Irish land question, which 
were afterwards published (1889} in a collected form. But he 
never become a member of the Irish Home Rule or of the 
Pamellite party; he was elected at Dundalk as an independent 
Liberal, and sucli he remained. He was proud of the kingdom 
in whose might and glory Ireland could claim so large a part ; 
md when, as attomej’-general in the Gladstone admmistmtion, 
le warmly advocated ^e establishment of a subordinate parlia- 
aont in Ireland, he did so because he sought the ameliwatiim 
lad not the destruction of Ireland’s relations with the rest of 
^ itiogdom, ” 1 am absolutely of^xised;” he said (Tie Lift 


of Lord RusseU of Killowen, p. 194) to the South Hackney 
voters, “ to separation ; but. reserving imperial control on all 
imperial questions, I think Irishmen on Irish soil should have 
the power of dealing in the.way which seems best to them 
with all questions that concern them.” It is impossible to 
say that Russell's success in the House of Commons, 
considerable as it was, was comparable to his success us an 
advocate in the courts of justice. He was listened to, always 
with respect and often with admiration, but he was not made 
for a debater; and the position of a law officer has generally 
not proved favourable to the attainment of parliamentary 
eminence. In great public affairs the law officer advises and 
supports, but not for him is the glory of initiating publii' policy. 

Russell’s parliamentary duties, fully as he discharged them, 
first as a private member and afterward.s as attorney-general, 
were not allowed by him to obstruct his professional career. 
He rapidly became in London what he was already in Lanca¬ 
shire, the. favourite leader in nisi prius actions. The list of 
causes celibres in the period 1880-94 is really a record of 
Rus.sell’.s cases, and, for a great part, of Russell’s victorie.s. 
The he.st known ol the exceptions from the latter category 
was the libel action Belt v. Laiees in 1883, which, after a trial 
before Baron Huddlestoi) and a special jury lasting more than 
forty days, resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff, for whom 
Sir Hardinge Giffard (afterwards Lord Chancellor llalsbury) 
appeared as leading counsel. The triumph of his client in 
the (kilin Camplwll divorce suit in 1886 afforded perhaps the 
most brilliant instance of Ru.ssell’s forensic capacity in private 
litigation. His fees in 1885, the year before he iieeamc attorney- 
general, amounted to nearly £17,000. More important, however, 
as well as more famous, than any of his successes in the ordinary 
courts of law during this pcriml were his performanec.s as an 
advocate in two public transactions of mark in British histoi)-. 
The first of these in point of date was the Parnell Commission 
of 1888-90, in which Sir Charles Russell appeared as leading 
coun.sel for Mr Parnell. The commission held its first sitting 
on the 33nd of October 1888, and presented its report in h’eb- 
ruary 1890, In April 1889, after 63 sittings of the conimi.ssion, 
in the course of which 340 witnesses had been examined. Sir 
Cliarles Russell, who had already de.stroycd the chief personal 
charge against Mr Parnell by a brilliant cross-examination, in 
which he proved it to have been based upon a forger)-, made 
his great opening speech for the defence. It lasted several 
day,s, and concluded on the i3th of April. This speech, besides 
its merit as a wonderful piece of advocacy, possesses permanent 
value as an historical survey of the Iri.sh question during the 
last century, from the point of view of an lri.sh Liberal. It 
was in the same year published after careful revision by its 
author (1889). The second public transaction was the Bering 
Sea Arbitration, held in Paris in 1893. Sir Charles Russell, 
then attorney-general, with Sir Richard Webster (afterwards 
Lord Alverstonc, L,C.J.), was the leading counsel for Great 
Britain. Russell, in the course of his very powerful argument 
before the tribunal, maintained the proposition, which he again 
handled in his Saratoga address to the American Bar Association 
in 1896, that “ international law is neither more nor less than 
what civilized nations have agreed shall be binding on one 
another as international law.” The award was, subsianlially, 
in favour of Great Britain. In recognition of their distinguished 
services, the queen bestowed upon both the leading-repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain the honour of the grand aoss of 
St Michael and St George. 

In 1894 Russell’s career as an advocate ended. A judgeship, 
if he had wished it, had been within his reach twelve years 
before. In 1894, on the death of Lorth Bowen, he accepted 
the po.sition of a lord of appeal., A month later he was ^pointed 
lord chief justice of England in succession to Lord C^oWidge, 
to whose memory he devoted in the following September a paper 
in. the North dnterican Reviete. To the discharge of his func¬ 
tions as a judge Russell brought with him all the qualities of 
intellect and charKter which liad made him so eminent as w 
advocate, and their greatness was not less com^kuous in his 
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new position. Brief as was Iris tenure of the office, he proved 
himself well worthy of it. Ho was dignified without pompous¬ 
ness, quick without being irritable, and masterful without 
tyranny. He was scrupulously punctual. Suitors and hearers 
could not but be irapn-ssed by the manifest determina¬ 
tion of the lord chief justice to get at the truth, and to do 
so without waste of time. If this was a fault, it was that 
<jl excessive zeal for despatch. When, oc<3isionall) , there were 
flashes of impatien<'e, they were elicited by the exhibition, as 
he deemed it, of want of preparation, or slovenliness, or \'er- 
iMJsity on the part of the advocate before him. Even the 
youngest and most obscure practitioner could always count 
upon the assiduous attention of the lord chief justice to a 
pertinent and thoughtful lugument. In iSgd Lord Russell 
(Pollock B. and Hawkins J. being on this occasion his colleagues 
on the bench) presided at the trial at bar of the leaders of the 
Jameson Raid. It was a state trial of grave importance. 
Rus.seirs conduct of it, in the midst of much popular excitement, 
was by itself sufficient to establish hLs reputation us a great 
judge. One other event at least in his career while lord chief 
justice deserves a record, namely, his share in the Venezuela 
Arbitration in 1899. Lord Hcrschcll, who had been nominated 
to act with Lord Justice Collins (afterward.s Master of the 
Rolls) as a lirit'sh representative on the Commission of Arbitra¬ 
tion, of which the distinguished Russian jurist M. Martens 
Wits president, died somewhat suddenly in Anwrica before the 
beginning of the proceedings. The lord chief justice accepted 
the invitation to take the vacant place, and perlormed bis 
very onerous duty with conspicuous ability. 

Nor was it only on the bench or as an international judge 
that Lord Russell of Killowen sought, during the last years of 
his busy life, to do service to liis count r)-. He sigtvalized 
his zeal as a hiw reformer bj' the public advocacy ol radical 
changes in the systim of legal eduntlion in the Inns of Court, 
and by the promotion of measures to put down the vice of 
secret and illicit commis.sions in commercial and business life. 
On the former subject he delivered in 1895 an address in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, under the auspices of the Council of Legal 
Education, which was afterwards printed and published. In 
1899, dealing with the latter question, he introduced in the 
House of Lords a bill, which had its first reading. He again 
introduced a bill in the sc.ssion of 1900, which was re^ a 
second time, but did not become law. On the loth of 
August 1900 the great advocate and great judge passed 
quietly away at his London residence, after a short illness due 
to an intern^ malady. 

In private as in public life Russell was always strenuous, 
and most attracted by things that called for the exercise of 
activity, whether bodily or intellectual. Inaction he disliked 
both for himself and in others. Though not an athlete, he 
took an interest in manly pastimes : he was fond of riding and 
of breeding horses; he Uked being on the racecourse; and he 
enjoyed games, both of skill and of chance. A student of books 
he was not; he could lay no claim to wide learning or elegant 
scholarship; but he could appreciate a good book; he was 
versed in Shakespeare; and he knew and loved the poetry 
and the songs of his native land. When he wrote, his style, 
inornate, clear and forcible, reflected the character of his 
thought. He was a staunch and sympathetic friend, ever 
ready, in on unostentatious way, to help, where help was really 
needed. While he undoubtedly exhibited at times, chiefly 
during the earlier part of his career, a certain brusqueness and 
impetuousness of ^ech and demeanour, those who came 
into contact with him recognized that such occasional out¬ 
bursts never sprang from any desire to hurt, or from any 
unkindness of disposition. In his contests at the bar he 
never made an enemy. He was a strong man, and he liked 
to have his way; but he was also large-hearted and without 
a tinge of rancour in his disposition. He was never offended 
by opposition. Whilst he did not himself stme as a wit or a 
humorist in conversation or in after-dinner oratory, he heartily 
enjoyed fun and humour in others j and, wherever he was,)the 


force and distinctness of his personality never failed to impress 
his company. I’robably no English lawyer ever excited abroad 
the admiration which was accorded to Lord Ricssell of Killowen, 
alike on the continent of Europe and in America. To the 
United States he paid two visits, the first in 188,^ and the 
.second in 1896. On both occasions he won golden opinions, 
which were manifested in widespread and warm expressions 
of sympathy and regret when the news of the death of Lord 
Russell of Killowen passed across the Atlantic. Between 1894 
and 1897 Lord Ku.ssell of Killowen received the degree ol 
Doctor of Laws honoris causa Irom the universities of Dublin, 
Edinburgh and Cambridge, and from the Laval university, 
Quebec. In 1892 he was treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. He left 
surviving him, besides his widow, five sons and four daughters. 
His sister Katherine (in religion. Sister Mary Biqitist Joseph), 
pioneer sister of mercy in California, had died two years before 
at San francisco. (W. R. K.) 

RUSSELL or THORNHAUGH, WILLIAM, isl B/tKON 
(c. J 558-1613), English soldier, was a younger .son of Francis 
Russell, 2nd curl of Bedford, and was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. After spending a few yeans abroad, he went 
to Ireland in 1580, and having seen some service in that country 
he was knighted in September 1581. In 1585 he joined-the 
Itnglish forces in the Netherlands, being made lieutenant-general 
of c.avalry; in September 1586 he so distinguished himself 
at Zutphen that the Spaniards pronounced him “ a devil and 
not a man"; and in 1587 he became governor of I'Tiishing 
in succession to his late friend, Sir Philip Sidney. He differed 
with the estates of Holland and ^ith his superior, Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby; con.sequently, on his own initiative, 
he was recalled to England in July 1588. In May 1^594 Rti.ss»'ll 
was made lord deputy of Ireland in place of Sir William Fitz- 
william. He relievMl Enniskillen, but his attempts to capture 
the insurgent leadtTs, Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tj-rone, and Fiagh 
MacHugh O’Byme, came to nothing. In May 1595 Sir John 
Norris landed in Ireland, his orders being to help the lord deputy 
in his difficult task. Russell was somewhat chagrined at the 
choice, as he and Norris were not very good friends, but for a 
short time they acted together against the rebels in the N. 
of Ireland. Russell then led an cxitedition into Connaught, 
but soon he and Norris were at variance. Having captured 
O’Byrne in May 1597, Russell laid dowm his office and left Ireland 
later in the month. In 1603 he was created Baron Russell 
of Thomhaugh, and he died on the 9th of August 1613, In 
1627 his only son Francis succeeded his cousin Edward as 
4th earl of Bedford. 

Russell’s Journal of his doings in Ireland is in the Carew MSS,, 
and many of IiU letters are in the British Museum, See J. H, 
Wiifen, Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell (1833), and 
R, Bagwell, If eland under the Tudors, vol, iii. (1890), 

RUSSIA (Rossiya), the general name for the European and 
Asiatic dominions of the " Tsar of All the Russias.” Although 
the name is thus correctly applied, both in English and Russian, 
to the whole area of the Russian empire, its ^plication is 
often limited, no less correctly, to European Russia, or even to 
European Russia exclusive of Finland and Poland. The use of 
the name in its most comprehensive sense dates only from the 
expansion of the empire in the 19th century; to the historian 
who writes of the earlier growth of the empire, Russia means, nt 
most, Russia in Europe, or Muscovy, as it was usually called 
until the i8th century, from Moscow, its ancient capital. 
The origin of the term “ Russia ” has been much disputed. 
It B certainly derived, throu^ Rastiya, firom the Slavonic 
Rut or Rot (Byzantine 'P«* or 'Pwroi), a name first given 
to the Scandinavians who founded a principaKty rai the 
Dnieper in the 9th century; and afterwards_ extimded to 
the collection of Russian states of which this principality 
formed the nudeus. Uie word Rus, in former rimes wrongly 
connected wirii the tribal name Rhoxoloni, is more proboUy 
derived from Ruatti, a Finoith name for the Swedea^ whid) 
seems to be a corruption of the Swedish f«<Ar*»«w, '“rowefs’^ 
or " seafarers,” 
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I, The Russian Empire' 

The Russian empire stretches o\'cr a vast territory in 
E. Europe and N. Asia, with an area exceeding 8,660,000 sq. m., 
or one-sixth of the land surface of the globe (one twenty-third 
of its wliole superficies). It is, liowever, but thinly pMplcd 
on the average, including only one-twelfth of the inhabitants 
of the earth. It is almost entirely confined to the cold and 
temperate zones. In Novaya Zcmlya and the Taimvr peninsula, 
it projects within the Arctic Circle us far a.s 77" and 77° 40' 
N. respectively; while its S. extremities reach 38° 50' in 
Arraema, 35° on the Afghan frontier, and 42“ 30' on the 
coasts of the Pacific. To the W. it advances as far as ao° 40' 
E. in Lapland, 17° in Poland, and 29° 42' on the Black Sea; 
and its E. limit—East Cape on the Bering Strait—is in iqi” E. 

The White, Barents and Kara Seas of the Arctic bound 
it on the N., and the northern Paf:ific—that is, the Seas of 
Bering, Okhotsk and Japan—hounds it on the E. 
■rtSi**' Baltic, with the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, limits 
it on the N.W.; and two sinuous lines of land frontier 
separate it respectively from Sweden and Norway on the N.W. 
and from Prussia, Au-stria and Rumania On the W. On the 
S. and E. the frontier has changed frequently according to 
the expansion and contraction of the empire under the piessure 
of political exigency and expedience. The Black Sea is the 
principal demarcating feature on the S. of European Russia. 
On the W. side of tlmt sea the S. frontier touches the Danube 
for some 120 m. : on the E. side of the same sea it zigzags 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, utilizing the river Aras 
(.Araxes) for part of the distance. As the Caspian is virtually 
11 Russian sea, Persia may be said to form the next link in the 
S. boundary of the Russian empire, followed by Afghanistan. 
On the Pamirs Russia has since 1885 been conterminous with 
British India (Kashmir); hut the boundary then swings away 
N. round Chinese Turkestan and the N. side of Mongolia, and, 
since 1004-5. it has skirted the N. of Manchuria, being separated 
from it by the river Amur. As thus tniced, the boundary in 
Central Asut includes the two khanates of Bokhara and Khivu, 
which, thougli nominallv' protected states, ore to all intents 
luid purposes integral parts of the Russian empire. But it 
excludes Manchuria, with the Liao-tung peninsula and Port 
Arthur, upon Which Russia only placed her grasp in 1898-00, 
n gra«|) Which she was compelled by Japan to release after 
the war of 1904-5. The total length of tlic frontier line of 
the Russian empire by land is 2800 m. in Europe, and nearly 
10,000 m. in Asia, amd by sea o\'cr 11,000 m. in Europe and 
between 19,000 and 20.000 m. in Asia. 

Russia lias no oceanic possessions; her islands are all 
appendages of tlie mainland to wliich t^ey belong. Such 
arc Kario.^ East KTOrken. the Aland archipelago, 
laiaatt. (jspj qj. Qesel in the Baltic Sea; Novaya- 

SCcnilya, with Kolguyev and Vaigach. in the Barents "Sea; the 
Sulo^^aki Islands in the White Sea; tlie New Siberian 
archipelago, Wrangel Land and Bear Islands, off the Siberian 
roust; the Commander Islands off Kamchatka ; the Shantnr 
Islands and the N. of Sakhalin in the Sea of Okliotsk. The 
Aleutian archipelago was sold to the United States in 1867. 
together with Alaska, and in 1875 the Kurile Islands were ceded 
to japan. 

If the border regions, that is, two narrow belts, on titc N. 
and S., be left out of account, a Wriing uniformity of ■pht'sieal 
c««M«r prevails throughout the whole vast extent 

piOMMrf d the Russian empire. High plateaus like that of 
iMmnt. i^ij. ruie " Roof of the World ”) and Armenia, 
and lofty mountain chains Kke the aiiow-dad Caucasus, the Alai, 
tlie Tian-shan, the Sayan Mountains, exist only -on tlie out¬ 
skirts bf the empire. 

Viewed broadly, the Russian empire may be said to occupy 
the torritories tio the N.W; of the great plateau formation 
pamcm ' 0 ^ *>'<1 continleat-Tthe backbone of‘ Asia—which 

AfMaraMtStsetdies with deoreadih* ifltitude ■ and width ifom 
afAsi*. ^the high tableland of Tibet and Pamir to the liwr 
^k^teaus of Mongolia, and therice N.E. through tlie Vitim 


region to the farthest extremity of Asia. Thus it consists 
of the immense plains and flat lands whidi extend between 
the plateau formation and the Arctic Ocean, including the series 
of parallel chains and hilly spurs which skirt the former 
region on the N.W, And it is only to the E. of Lake Baikal 
that it climbs up on to the plateau, from which it descraids 
again before it reaches the Pacific. 

This plateau formation—the oldest geological continent of Asia— 
being unlit for agriculture and for the most part unsuited for per¬ 
manent settlement, while its oceanic slopes have from the dawn of 
history been occupied by a relatively dense population, long pre¬ 
vented Slav colonisation from reaching the Pacihe. The Russians 
cliauced to cross it in the lylh century at its uarrowest and must 
N. part, aud thus struck the Pacific on the foggy aiul frozen shores 
of tlie Sea of Okhotsk ; but two centuries elajised ere, after colonizing 
the depressions around Lake Baikal, they crossed over the plateau 
in a more genial zone and descended to the Pacific by the Amur. 
Alter that they spread rapidly S., up to the nearly uninhabited valley 
of the Ustiri, to what is now the Gulf of Peter the Great. lu the 
S.W. higher (lortions of the plateau formation the empire has only 
comparatively recently planted its foot on the Pamir, aaid It was 
only a few years earlier that it established itself firmly on the high- 
land.s of Armenia. 

A broad bell of hilly tracts—in every respect alpine in character, 
and displaying the same vnriety of climate and organic life as alpine 
tracts usiuilly do—skirts the plateau formation throughout 
Its entire length on the N. and N.W., forniiiiK an inter- 'f* 
mediate region between the plateau and the plains. The 
Caucasus, tlie Elburz, the Kopet-dagh aud Paropaiuisus, "*"• 
the intricate and imperfectly known network of mountains W. of 
the Pamir, the Tiaii-shan and the Ala-tau mountain regions, and 
farther N.E. the Altai, the stilt unnamed complex of the Minusinsk 
Mountains, the intricate mountahi-chaiiis of Sayan, with those of 
llie Olekma, Vitira and Aldan all arranged fit fohdon —the former 
from N.W. to S.E., and the others from S.W. to N.E.—all these 
belong to the same alpine licit that borders the plateau from end to 
end ol the series. 

The flat lands which extend from the base of the Aljiine foothills 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, a.ssiime the character cither of 
dry deserts, as in the Aral-Caispian depression, or of low 
tahlelanils, as in central Russia and E. SihiTia, of 
iaonstrine regions in'N. W. Russia and Finland, or of marshy 
prairies in W. Siberia, and of litndnts in the far N. Througliout 
the whole of this vast area, tlicir monotonous surfaces are 
diversified by only a lew, and, for the most part, low, hilly tracts. 
Recently emerged from the Post-I’lioccnc sea, or freed from 
their mantle ol ice. they persistently maintain the self-same 
features over immense areas ; and the few portions that rise 
above the general elevation have more the character of broad and 
gentle sweuiags than of mountain-chains. OP this class arc the 
swampy plateaus of the Kola peninsula, sloping goirtly S. to the 
lacustrine region of Finland and N.W. Russia ; the Valdai table¬ 
lands, where all the great rivers of Russia take tiieir rise ; Uie broad 
and gently sloping meridional belt ol the Ural Mountains ; and 
lastly the Taimyr, Tungiizka and Verkhoyansk ranges in Siberia, 
which, notwithstanding their sub-Arctic position, do not reach the 
snow-line. The picturesque Btireya'Mountains above the Amur, 
the forcsl-clad Sikhotu-oha on the Pacific, and the volcanic chains 
of Kamchatka belong, however, to quite another orographical 
construction, being the bordvr-rhlges of the terraces by which the 
great plateau formation descends to the depths of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is owing to these leading urographical features—divined by 
Carl Ritter, but only recently ascertained and established as fact 
by geographical research—that so many of the great 
rivers of the old continent arc comprised within the limits 
of the Russian oinplre. Taking tlrsir riseion the platcau'formation, 
or in its outskirts, they flow first'along lofty longitudinal valleys 
lornierly filled with great lakes,'next they cleave their way through 
till) rocky barriers, and finally they enter the lowlands, where they 
become navigable, and, describing wide curves to avoid here and 
there the minor plftteaus and hilly tracts, they bring into watur- 
communicatioii with one onbther places thousaiids of miles spart. 
The double river-systems of the Volga and Karna.i the Ob and 
Irtysh, the Angara and Yenisei, the Lena and Vitim on the Arctic 
slope, and the Amur and Sungari on the Pacific elope, we instances. 
Tlwse were the obvious cliftnnels of Russian colonizatitm. 

A iB-oad (teprosMon—the Aral-Caapian deiwt—has ariwn .where 
the plateau lurmation roaches its greatest altitude, and at the same 
time sutUleuly changes its direction .frtMH N.W, to N.E. This desert 
U now filled to only a small extent by the salt wafers 61 the Caspian, 
Aral and Balkash inland seas ; but it bears umnistaii^e traces ol 
having'been during Post-Pilocene tiiaes>an immense iMand basin. 
There the Volga, the Ural, the Syr«darya and the Amu,toya 
discharge llieir wafers without reatming the ocean, but they ‘bring 
Hie to the rapidly desiccating'Ttttfiscasjfian steppes, and dink 
togethet the mast remote parts ot RUssia. 

<!."(>fcp’.*-iTh« most striking featnre in thogetdogy OffBusoiaispits 
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remafkabte froadom from clisturbances, oitbcr in tlic form of tnoun- 
taiu folding'OC of igneouH intrusiomt. Over Ut« greater part of tUe 
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country the strata are still nearly as flat as when they were first 
laid down, and the deposits, even of the Cambrian period, are as 
soft as those of the Mesozoic and Tertiary formations in England. 
Only in the Urals, the Caucasus, the Timan Mountains, the region 
of the Donets coalfield, and the Kielce Hills is there any sign of the 
great folding from which nearly the whole of the restiol Europe has 
suffered at one time or another. 

In Uie early part of the Palaeozoic era only the giieiasic region of 
Finland and Olonets and probably the Archean mass of S. Russia 
remained constantly above the sea ; but there were several oscilla¬ 
tions. Gradually, however, the sea retreated from W. Russia and 
in the Upper Carboniferous and Permian periods 11 was confined to 
the E. 

At the beginning of the Mesozoic era the whole coontry became 
land, bearing upon its surface the salt lakes in which the Trias was 
laid down. During the Jurassic period the sea again Invaded the 
region, both from the N. and from the S., but still the W. of Russia 
rose above the waves. In the Cretaceous period the waters with¬ 
drew from the N.E.. but in the S. they spread W., covering the 
whole of Poland and finally uniting with the ocefin in tVhich the 
chalk of W. Europe was deposited. The Tertiary era was marked 
by a gradual extension S. of the N. land-mass. In the later stages 
arms of the sea were cut off and were converted at first into lagoons 
and then into brackish or fresh-water lakes which continued to 
occupy mach S. RuMia, until the .bsginning of the Quateritary 
period. 

Curing, the first part of /(he Glaoud. period Russia seemnito have 
. beenmoyered by nui immcBse ice<«hectv which extended also over 
centra Germany,and of iwhidi the R JimUa cannot bndetennined. 

Tte .lArchtan rocks have a brand < extension i in Binland. H. 
Rumia, -the Ural Moiutthina «nd the Cauoasns. In S. Russia 
they.iotm the floor.inpon whioh lies a.thiu covering of/Tertiary 
beu, and they are expoaod to.view in tho-valleyaiof the Dmeper 
and .'rite/RtK, They conaitt for the moat part of red .andigrey 
gnetMMi andi.granulites. with enbordiaate Uyma 'Of granite and 
loranittte. Tte. Finland' rappihhivi, .the iSetdobei gneiss, and the 
Mreanaad Rustiaht nrarUe (-wrib ithe.so-called.JSoeoDn oinadme) 
yida gimd building stone; while icon, eopperiaad shuporeiate 
♦owwn in. Eioiand and in tbe Vrals. iRe^ tie^apded .as rmc- 
risenting the .’Hnreiuno aystirm appear alio In /Finland, .in'vK.W. 
' RnHia,-iaiia aarrow. atrip ;on the ursla, aadiin the JMiepet ridge. 
They consist of a series of anfossiUferaua ctyatidlme alatca ^ 


TUe Cambrian is represented by blue cli^s, unguiite .sandstones 
and bituminous aiates in Esthonia and St Petersburg, The Ordo¬ 
vician and Silurian systems are widely devulo)>«d, .andi.it is .mast 

f robable that, with the exception of the Archean coiitioenta of 
iniaiul and the S.. tlie sea covered the whole of Russia, .Being 
concealed, however, by more recent deposits, the,deposits appear 
on the surface only in’N.W. Russia (Esthonia, Livonia, St Peters¬ 
burg and on the Volkhov), where ail the subditrisions of the system 
have been found ; in the Timan ridge ; on th» W. slope of the 
Urals ; in the Pai-khu ridge ; and in the. islands of tlio Arctic 
Ocean. In Poland the rocks of these periotls are met with in 
the Kielce Mountains, and in Pudoha in the'deeper ravines. 

The Devonian duluuvites, limesKmes and red sandstones cover 
immense tracts and appear ou the surface over u.much wider area. 
From Esthonia these rucks extend FTiE. to Lake Onoga, and S.K. 
to Mogilev ; they turui the central plateau, as also the slopes 
of tlK‘ Urals and ihe Petcliora re|>ion. In N.W. and aiiddle Russia 
they contain a special fauna, and it appears tfmt the Lower Devonian 
series of W. Europe, tepresonled in Poland and in the Urals, is 
missing in N.W. and central Russia, where only the Middle and 
Upper Devonian divisions are found. 

Carboniferous deposits occur over nearly the whole of E. Russia, 
their W. boundary being a hue drawn from Archangel to the.upper 
Dnieper, thence io the upper Don, and S. to Ihe mouth of the 
last-named river, with a long narrow golf cxtenfllng W. to encircle 
tbe platcuu of the Donets. They ore vbiblr, however, only on 
the W. borders of this region, being covered towards the E. by 
thick Permian and Triassic strata. Russia has three large opal' 
hearing regions—the Moscow basin, the Donets legion aniT'tbe 
Urals. In the Valdai plateau there arc only a few bods of mediocre 
coal. Ill the Moscow basin, which was a broad gulf of the Carbon¬ 
iferous sea, coal appears as isolateil inconstant sounis amidst littoiul 
deiiosits, the formation of winch was favoured by freeiuent minor 
subsidences of the seacuast. The coal is here confined to.the 
lower division of tlie system; the Upper Carboniferous (oorre- 
s|ionding witli the Eiiglisli Coal-Measures) is exclusively .marine, 
eottsistuig cliietiy of husttHna limestone. The Donets Coal-Measures, 
containing abundant remains of a rich iand-llora, cover nearly 
tli.ooosi). m., and comprise a valuable stock of excellent anthracite 
and coal, together with iron-minus. In this basin, as in W. Europe 
geucraily, tlie principal coal suams' occur in tiiu Upper Cotibon- 
iferous, while tlie Lower Carboniferous is mainly ooinposed ol 
marine deposits, with, however, the first.bed of coal near.ilasummit. 
Several smaller coalfields on the slopes of the Urals and on the 
Timan ridge may Ih". added to the above. The Puiisli coalfields 
belong to another Carboniferous area of du]iosit, which extended 
over Silesia. 

The Permian limestone.s and marls occupy a strip .in E. Russia 
of much less extent than that assigned to them by Murchison. 
Tlie variegated marls of E. Russia, rich in aalt-springs. but very 
poor in iossils, are now lieid by most Russian geologists to be 
Triassic. The Permian deposits contain marine stielis and also 
remains of plants similar to tliose ol England and Germany. But 
in the govtirnineiit of Vologda, on the rivers Sukliona and. N. 
Dvina, Glossnpleris, Noeggeratkiop^ia and other ferns olmrocteristic 
of the Indian Gondwaua beds have been louiul; anti with these 
are numerous remains of reptiles similar to. those which.occur in 
the .Indian deposits. In tbe Urals the marine facies is more fully 
develo^d and the fauna shows aifinities with that of the Rre- 
(fnstos limestone of the Central Asian mountain belt, 

During .the lurassic period the sea began agmn to invade Russia 
from S,£. .and N,W. Tbe limits .of the Russian Jurassic system 
may be represonted by a line drawn from the double valley of 
the Sukhtma and Vytehegda to that of the upper Volga, and theoce 
to Kieff, with a. wide gulf penetrating towards tbe N.W, ' Within 
this, space tliree idepreasions, aU running $.W. to N.E., are filled 
up with Upper Jurassic deposits. They are much denuded in 
the bigher^aits of this region, and appear but as isolated islands 
in central Russia. In .the S.E. all the older subdivisions are repre¬ 
sented, the deposits having the characters of a deep-sea forraation 
in ihe Aral-(^splan region and on the Caucustis. 

Cretaceous beds—sands, loose sandstones, raaris -and wliitc 
chalk—ucenpy. nearly the wiiole of :tbe region S,'Of n line-drawn 
from the Ninmen -to the upper Oka and Don, and thence N,£. to 
Simbirsk. -Over a iarp part Of this aiea. however, they are con¬ 
ceal^ by tbe . later lerliary deposits, and they are absent over 
the Dnieper and. Don ridge in the Yaite. Mountains .and in the 
higher iparts lof the Caucasas, They are, rich in grinding stone, 
land.in iphosr^atic deporits, 

Tbe Tertiary, iormntUms. occupy large areas in S, Russia. vThe 
Eocene covers wide tracts from Lithuania to Tsaritsyn, and is 
repecsentid is -the Ctimoa and Caucasus by .thick:depositsibelong- 
ing to thesame ocean triiich left its-deposits o» tbo Alps.aad the 
Himalasms. > Ohgocene, quite simUar to that ni^Ni Cesmany, and 
-contnintng. brown Coal ndd amber, has been met with lonly'dn 
Poland, ConHand add Lithuania, The HiacHMifSarntatian shafe) 
oc e a p iea sirtaatlve tracts in S./Rusria, S. of-a line.diawn'thsotigh 
Ltibun. to ^Hterinodavand Saratov) 'Mot ot^ lhe UfhcriieSiains 
of Caucasus and Yalta, but also the Donets ridge, raae' above thej 
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Jivel of tJje Miocene Ma, which was very shallow to the N. of this 
iMt ridge, wWle farther S. it was connected both with the Vienna ! 
iMMin and with the Aral-Caspien. The Pliocene appears only in j 
the coast region of the Black and Azov Seas, hut it is widely , 
developed in the Aral-Caspian reRion, where, however, the Ust-Urt 
and the Obshchiy Syrt rose above the sea. 

The thick Quaternary, or Post-Pliocene, deposits which cover 
nearly all Russia were for a long time a puzzle to geologists. They 
consist of a boulder clay in the N. and of loess in the S. The 
former presents an intimate mixture of boulders brought from 
Finland and Dloncts (with an addition of local boulders) with small 
gravel, coarse sand and the finest glacial mud,—the whole bearing 
no trace of ever havini; been waslied up and sorted by water in 
motion, except in subordinate layers of glacial sand anu gravel; 
the size of the boulders decreases on the whole from N. to S., and 
the lioulder clay, especially in N, and central Russia, often takes 
the shape of ridges parallel to the direction of the motion of the 
boulders. Its S. limits, roughly corresponding with those estab¬ 
lished by Murchison, lint not yet settled in the S.IC, and H., are. 
according to M. Nikitin, the following:—from the S. frontier of 
Poland to Ovrutch, Umaft, Kreiiienchng, Poltava and Razdornara 
(to° N, latitude), with a curve N. to Kozelsk (?); thence due 
to Vetiuga (58“ N. latitude). E. to Glazova in Vyatka, and 
from this place towards the N. and W. along the watershed ol 
the Volga and Pechora (?). .S. of the 50th parallel appears the 

loess, with all its usual characters (land fossils, want of stratificn- 
tion, &c.), showing a remarkable uniformity of composition over 
very large surfaces ; it covers both watersheds and valleys, but 
chiefly the former. Such being the characters of the Quaternary 
deposits in Russia, the majority of Russian geologists now adopt 
the opinion that Russia was covered, as far as the above limits, 
with an immense ice-sheet which crept over central Rus.sia ami 
central Germany from Scandinavia and N. Russia. Another ice- 
covering was probably advancing at the same time from the N.E., 
that is, from the N. of the Urals, but the question as to the glacia¬ 
tion ol the flrals still remains open. As to the loess, the usual 
view is that it was a steppe-deposit due to the drifting of fine sand 
and dust during a dry episode in the Pleistocene period. 

Tlic deposits of the Post-Glacial period are represented through¬ 
out Russia, Poland and Finland, as also throughout Silierin anil 
Central Asia, by very thick lacustrine deposits, which show that, 
after the melting of the ice-sheet, the country was covered with 
immense lakes, connected by broad channels (the fjdrden of the 
Swedes), which later on gave rise to the actual rivers. On the 
outskirts of the lacustrine region, traces of marine deposits, not 
higher than 200 or perhaps even 150 ft. above present sea-level, 
are found alike on the Arctic Sea and on the Baltic and Black Sea 
coasts. A deep gulf of the Arctic Sea advanced up the valley of 
the Dvina ; and the Caspian, connected by the Manych with the 
Black'Sea, and by the Uzboy valley with Lake Aral, penetrated 
N. up the Volga valley, as far as its'Samara bend. Unmistakable 
traces show that, while during the Glacial period Russia had an 
arctic flora and fauna, the climate of the Lacustrine period was 
more genial than it is now, and a dense human population at that 
time peopled the shores of the numtierless lakes. 

The Lacustrine period has not yet reached its close in Russia. 
Finland and the N.W. hilly plateaus are still in the same geological 
phase, and are dotted with numlierless lakes and ponds, while the 
rivers continue to dig out their yet undetermined clmnnrls. But 
the great lakes which covered the country during the Lacustrine 
period have disappeared, leaving behind them immense marshes 
like those of the Mipet and in the N.E. The disappearance of 
what still remains of them is accelerated not only by the general 
decrease of moisture, but also perhaps by the gradual upheaval 
of K. Russia, which is going on from Esthonia and Finland to the 
Kola peninsula and Novayra Zemlya, at an average rate of about 
two feet per century. This upheaval—the conseouences of which 
have been- felt oven within the historic period, by the drainage 
of the formerly impracticable marshes of Novgorod and at the 
head of the Gulf of Finland—together with the destruction of 
forests (which must Ije considered, however, as a quite subordinate 
cause), contributes towards a decrease of precipitation over Russia 
and towards increased shallowness of her rivers. At the same 
time, as the gradients are gradually increasing on account of the 
upheaval of the continent, the rivers dig their channels deeper 
and deeper. • Consequently central and especially S. Russia witness 
the formation of numerous miniature caflons, or ovraghi (deep 
ravines), the summits of which rapidly advance and ramify in the 
loose surface deposits. As for the S. steppes, their desiccation, 
the consequence of the above causes, is in rapid progress.* 

.1* Bibliography; Memoirs, Izvestia and Geolo^cal Maps of the 
Cotemlttee for the Geological Survey of Russia; Memoirs and 
' JSborniks of the Mineralogical Society, of the Academy of Science 
itiMid of the Societies of Naturalists at the Universities; Mining 
' Jonrnat’, tlbatMtoa'e Geology of Rnssio •, HelmerseU's and MOtier’s 
s Geohgioai Maps of Russia aim the Urab ; Inostrontsev in Appendix 
, rto Russian translation of Reclus’t Cfogr. Vnm, and Manual of 
^Csufegy (Russian). 


Population .—The population of the empire, which was 
e-siimated at 74,000,000 is 1859, was found to be over 129,200,000 
at the census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland. 
In 1904 it was estimated to be 143,000,000, and in 1906, accord- 
inp to a detailed estimate of the Central Statistical Committee, 
it was 149,299,300. Thus from i860 to 1897 the population 
increased 74 l %, and from 1897 to 1904 26-3, an average 
annual increase of about 3J % ns compared with an 
average annual increase of 2J % during the period 1860-97. 
The increase took place chiefly in the large cities, in Siberia, 
Poland. Lithuania, S. Russia and Caucasia. The official 
division.s of the empire are given here, and details are given 
in .sepiirnle articles. 

Pbovinck ok Govkkxmknt 

Huynpean Russia — 

Archangel 
Astrakhan 
Bessarabia 
Chernigov 
Courland 

Don Cossacks' territory 
Ekaterinoslav 


Esthonia 
(irodno 
Kaluga 
Kazan 
Kiev 

Kostroma 
Koviio 
Kursk 
Kharkov 
Kherson 
Poland — 

Kalisz 
Kielce 
Lomza 
Lublin 

Grand-Duchy of Finland- 
Abo-Bj6meborg 
Kuopio 
Nyland 
Caucasia — 

Kuban 
Baku 

Black Sea territory 
Daghestan 
Russia in Asia — 

t Akmolinsk 

The Steppes 

1 . Uralsk 

f Semiryechensk 
\ Samarkand 


Livonia 

Minsk 

Mogilev 

Moscow 

Nizhniy-Novgoroil 

Novgorod 

Olonets 

Orel 

Orenburg 

I'enza 

Perm 

Podolia 

Poltava 

Pskov 

Ryazan 

St Petersliiirg 

Samam 


Piotrkow 

Plock 

Kadoni 


St Michel 

'J'avastchus 

UleAborg 

Stavropol 

Elizavetpol 

Erivan 

Kars 


Saratov 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

Tambov 

Taurida 

Tula 

Tver 

Ufa 

Vilna 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir 

Volbynia 

Vologda 

Voronezh 

Vyatka 

Yaroslavl 


Siedlce 

Suwalki 

Warsaw 


Viborg 

Vasa 


Terek 

Kutais 

Tiflis with Zaka- 
taly 


Turkestan~ 


I Ferghana 
I Syr-darya 


Transcaspia 
Western Siberia — 

/ Tobolsk 
\ Tomsk 

Eastern Siberia — 

/ Irkutsk Yakutsk 

\ Transbaikalia Yeniseisk 

Amur Region — 

( Amur 

\ Maritime Province 
^khalin 

It has been found, from a comparison of the densities of population 
of the various provinces in 1859 with the distribution in 1897, that 
the centre of density has distinctly moved S., towards the chores of 
the Block Sea, and W„ the neatest increase having taken place in 
the 'E. Polish and in the Lithuanian provinces, along the S.W. 
border, in the prairie belt beside the Buck Sea, and in Orenburg. 
N. Caucasia and S.W. Siberia likewise show a considerable increase. 
The census of 1897 revealed in several provinces a remarkably low 
proportion of men to women. This was ot^g to the fact that large 
numbers of the men engaged in agricultnrM pursuits daring the 
summer temporarily move every year into the large industrial 
centres for the winter. Consequently there were only 87-4 and 89-8 
women to every too men in the governments of St mertborg and 
Taurida respective^, but as many as 13.3-8 in Yaroslavl, 119 in 
Tver and 117 in Eostroma. The average number of women to 
every too men in the Russian governments proper was 102-9 ; in 
Poland, 98-6; in Finland, 102-2; inCaucasia, 88-9; in Siberia, 93-7; 
and in Turkestan and Transca^tia, 83-0. 
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The effects of emigration and immigration cannot be estimated 
with accuracy, because only those who cross the frontier with pass¬ 
ports are taken account ot. The statistics of these show that there 
was during tlic thirty-two years, t85&-88, an excess of emigration 
over immigration of 1,146,052 in the case of Russians, and a surplus 
of immigration of 2,304,717 foreigners. On the other hand, in the 
six years, 1892-97, the excess of Russian emigration over immigra¬ 
tion was 207,353, ‘1* compared with an excess of foreign immigration 
over emigration of only 136,740. During the years 1900-4 inclusive 
the total emigrants from Russia nuniMred 2,358,539, of whom 
1,144,246 were Russians ; while the immigrants numbered 2,333,05 3, 
of whom 1,432,057 were foreigners. It is also known that the 
number of Russian immigrants into the United States in 1891-1902 
was 742,869, as compared with 313,469 in 1873-90, or a grand total 
since 1873 of 1,056,338, By far the greatti part of these were 
Jews. The emigration to Siberia varies much from year to year. 
It was 26,129 in 1888, and 60,000 m 1898. During the two following 
years it amounted to an average of over i(>o,ooo, but in llie years 
1901-3 to an average of 84,638 per annum. Altogether some 
800,000 peasants are estimated to have settled in Siberia during 
the period 18S6-96, but during the years 1893-1905 no less than 
four millions in ^ 1 , There is also .some emigration from central 
Russia to the S. Urals, as well as to some of the steppe governments. 

Within the empire a very great diversity of nationalities is coni- 
])rised, due to the amalgamation or absolution by the Slav race of a 
variety of Ural-Altaic slocks, of Turko-Tatars, Turko-Moiigols anrl 
various Caucasian races. In some cases their ethnical relations have 
not yet been completely determined. According to the results 
obtained by the census committee of 1897, working on a linguistic 
basis, the distribution of races was as given in the table opposite: >— 
Taken as a whole, only 13 % of tlie population of Russia lived 111 
towns in 1897, but in the years t 857-()0 less than 10 % was urban. 

In Russia proper less than 2 emigrated from I lie 
Lillet, villages to the towns during the forty years ending 1807. 
The following table sliows the. urban population in the various 
divisions of the empire in 1897 :— 

, Urban I Percentage j 
I Population. | of T'olal. | 

European Russia .... 12,027,038 1 12-8 ; 

Poland.2,055,892 ! 21-7 ■' 

Finland.281,216 1 ii-o | 

Caucasia.1,010,615 ' 10-9 

Siberia .... 473,75)6 • 9.3 

Central Asia.9.16,65 5 ! 120 | 

Russian Empire . . . j 16,785,212 i 13-0 j 

There were in European Russia and Poland only twelve cities with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants in 1884 ; in 1900 there were sixteen, 
namely, St Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa, L6dz. Riga, Kiev, 
Kharkov, Vilna, Saratov, Kazafl, Ekateriiioslav, Rostov-on-tlie Don, 
Astrakhan, Tula and Kishinev. In other parts of the empire there 
were four cities each having over 100,000 inhabitants in that year, 
namely, Baku, Tiflis, Tashkent and Helsingfors. While only three 
of these are in middle Russia (Moscow, Tula and Kazafl), eight are 
in S. Russia. Theie are thirty-four cities in European Russia and 
Poland, and forty in the entire empire, with from 50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants each. The rural population live for the most part in 
villages, not as a rule seal tored about tlie country. In the inclement 
regions of the N. and in the N. parts of the forest zone the villages 
are very small. They are larger, lint still small, in White Russia, 
Lithuania and the region of I he lakes; but in the steppe governments 
they arc very appreciably bigger, some of the Cossack stanitsas or 
settlements excc^iug 2o,cxx), pnd many Of them numbering more 
t lian 10,000 inhabitants each. The houses arc generally built of wood 
and wear a poverty stricken asiH-cf. Owing to the great risks from 
lire the villages usually cover a large area 01ground, and the houses 
are scattered and straggling. The mortality in most towns is so 
great that during the last ten years of the 19th century, in a very 
great number of cities, the deaths exceeded the births by i to 4 in 
the thousand. (P. A, K.; J. T. Be.) 

Government and Adminislralion.—'S,\issi& was described in 
the Almanack de Gotha for 1910 as “ a constitutional monarchy 
under an autocratic t.sar.” This obvious contradiction in 
terms well illustrates the difficulty of defining in a single formula 
the system, essentially transitional and meanwhile tni generis, 
established in the Russian empire since October 1905. Before 
this date the fundamental laws of Russia described the power 
of the emperor as "autocratic and unlimited.” The imperial 
style is still “ Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russ^ ”; 
but in the fundamental laws as remodelled between the imperial 
manifesto of 17/30 October and the opening of the first Duma 

‘ See A. Altoff, Peuples el langages de la Rusiie (Paris, 1906), 
based on the report of the Russian Census Committee of 1897. 1 


on the a7th of April 1906, while the name and principli of 
autiraacy was jealously preserved, the word " unlimited ” 
vanished. Not that the regime in Russia had become in any 
true sense constitutional, far less parliamentary; but the 
“ unlimited autocracy ” had given place to a “ self-limited 
autocracy,” whether permanently so limited, or only at the 
discretion of the autocrat, remaining a subject of heated con¬ 
troversy between conflicting parties in the state.** Provisionally, 
then, the Russian governmental system may perhaps be best 
defined—as M. Chaslcs suggests ■■*—as “ a limited monarchy 
under an autocratic emperor.” 

At the head of the government is the emperor,* whose power 
is limited only by the provisions of the fundamental laws ol 
the empire. Of these some are ancient and undis¬ 
puted: the empire may not be partitioned, but 
descends entire in order of primogeniture, and by 
preference to tlie male heir ; the emperor and liis consort must 
belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church ; the emporor can 
wear no crown that entails residence abroad. By the mani¬ 
festo of the ly/goth of October 1905 the emperor voluntarily 
limited his legislative power by decreeing that no measure' 
was to become law without the consent of the Imperial Duma, 
a freely elected national assembly. By the law of the 2citli 
of February 1906 the Council of the Empire was associated 
with the Duma as a legislative Upper House ; and from this 
time the legislative power has been exercised normally by the 
emperor only in concert with the two chambers. 

The Council of the Empire, or Imperial Council (Gosudar- 
slvenniy Sovyet), as reconstituted for this purpose, con.sists ot 196 
members, of whom 98 are nominated by the emperor, 
while 98 are elective. The ministers, also nominated, couaeit 
arc ex officio members. Of the elected members atiot 
3 are returned by the “ black ” clergy (the monks), Bmpin. 

3 by the “ white ” clergy (seculars),* 18 by the corporations 
of nobles, 6 by the academy of sciences and the universitie.s, 
6 by the chambers of commerce, 6 by the industrial councils, 
34 by the governments having semstoas, :6 by those having no 
zemstvos, and 6 by Poland. As a legislative body the powers 
of the Council are co-ordinate with those of the Duma ; in 
practice, however, it has seldom if ever initiated legislation." 

The Duma of the Empire or Imperial Duma {Cosudarstvennaya 
Duma), which forms the Lower House of the Russian parlia¬ 
ment, consists (since the ufiaz of the 2nd of June 1907) 
of 442 members, elected by an exceedingly complicated 
process, so manipulated as to secure an overwiielniing 
preponderance for the wealthy, and especially the landed classes, 
and also for the representatives of the Russian as opposed to 
the subject peoples. Each province of the empire, except the 
now disfranchised steppes of Central Asia,’ returns u 
certain proportion of members (fixed in each case by 
law in such a way as to give a preponderance to the 
Russian element) in addition to those returned by certain of 

' M. Stolypin defended the uhai ot the 2nd of June 1907, which 
in flat contradiction of the provisions of the fundamental laws 
altered the electoral law without Uie consent of the legislature, 
on the ground that wliat the autocrat had granted the autocrat 
could take away. The members ol the Opposition, on the other 
hand, quoting Art. 84 of the fundamental Jaws ("The empire is 
governed on the immutable basis of laws issued according to the 
established order”), argued that the emperor himself could only 
act within the limits 01 the order established by those laws. It 
is noteworthy that even the third Duma in its address to the throne, 
if it avoided the tabooed word "Constitution,” avoided also ail 
mention of autocracy. 

• Le Parlement russe, R 15 1 • 

" Imperator is the omciai style. The Russian translation is 
Gosudar, Popularly, however, the emperor is known by his old 
Russian title ot tsar {q.v.}. 

'This is the first time since Peter the Great that the clergy 
have been given a voice in secular affairs in Russia. 

* The number of the council was formerly not fixed, and there 
are still honorary councillors who have no right to ifit. Thus in 
1910 the bonoTsiry president of the council was the grand duke 
Michael Nicolaievlcn, the actual president M. G. Akimov. The 
Judicial and administrative work of the old council was in 190O 
assiraed to separate committees. 

' TTiese returned 2} members in the first and second Dumas. 

xxui. 28 a 
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&XJ8SIA 

lAbLK SHOWIN<; DlhTKIUUTlor or ItACES 
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Arvans. 


SlMIJI'.S. 


,l’RAt-A ltaians 


Slav>. 


( Great Kussiaus 
Little KiLssians 
Wlutc KuNRians 
Polos 

Utlier Slavs 


fl.ithiianians’ 
I Letts . 


/ ItumajiiHiih . 
I Germans 
■[ (Irceks. 


< 


L<tliit and 
Teutonn 
Hucei 


Jruntans 


J'inni, 


J'lir/,.: 

Tntiirs 




I Other Knropeans * 
tSwodcs . 

Armeiiiaus . 

Pei sians 
Tajiks . 

Taivshes ami 
Tates 
Kurds . 

'^Ossetes 

Gvfisu s 

Jews . 

’ Kstlioiiiaiis . 

Finns . 

La)>]>s . 

Mordvinians . ! 

Karelians 

Chcremissi's. ' 

Syryenians . j 

iWmiaks . I 

Votyuks . I 

Other I'inns '• . | 

Samoyeih's , . j 

Tatars . . . i 

Chuvashes . . 

HaShkirs . . I 

Turks (Osmanlis) | 
Turkomans , . | 

Kirghiz . ! 

' Sarts . 

I'zbegs . . ' 

Yakuts I 

Kara-kalpaks . i 
pothers . . . , 


Tungiiscs 

(Kalmucks 
I, Uuriais 


( Georgian A’lircs • . 
Cirotn*stans anti 
other t'ancasiam, • 

Kukvaks, CuL'Kcms. ic. 

Cmlnukh, jAPAMicse and Korbans 


KussIh iji 

luirtijM , 

' I’olaiyJ. 

1 

C'auia&ia. 

Sf Ik ria. 

Central 

Asia. 

"V 

: I'inlaml. 

( 

Xotais.i 

4'<.558,7 -!i 

zo,4t4,8f>() 

5.«23.3«J 

1*109,954 

zi.l,z<>8 

267,1(.)0 

355.557 

.•9.547 

<'.755..5»*.l 

' 7.395 

: 1,829,795 
! •.595.495 

19,642 

2.5.117 

5.855 

4,425.803 

22.5.274 

12,349 

20.177 

182 

587,902 

Jt>x,0ll 

S20 

180 

.5.939 

55.675.4218 
’ 22,580,551 
5.885.347 
7.931..307 

.224,859 

i,.l45, r(.i) 
i,4zz,o2i 

595..t22 
' 5.99,| 

5.121 

I.511 

1.877 

9,714 

1,042 

Oa; 


' 1.858,532 

I 1.435.9157 

I,IZI,OtlO 

i.jtz,i88 

811,621) 

zv.fl4l 

•4.199 

1 5.223 

i 497.274 

7.232 

1 .59,720 

100,266 1 
i >.455 ' 

5.424 

8,874 

G925 

■ 54<.i-755 

1,154.124 
1,790,489 
186,925 

54.279 

5<*5,9.52 

79,0 j 5 

i.'Mo 


1,066,461 1 
29,278 , 


4,862 

8,015 

<5“,55»7 

1 

' 1; 175.096 

' 58.923 

1 559)397 


1 

1 

• 59.547 

•19,8.46 ; 
171,716 1 

j 

• A 


1 

130,347 

' 99,856 

■ 171.71'6 

16,00 1 

j ••'•5" 

3.041 i 

( 

9,255 

771 


27,125 

1.714,61)3 

•,207,194 

i 

.52.597 

7.872 


1 5.063,756 

680.883 

1.43 .o (>8 

i,8j2 
980,959 
208,: 01 
175.419 
M^535 
103)330 
420.670 
4J.j9J 

•1.572 

4.i«i 1 

i 

1 

;; i 

1 

; ( 

4.202 

2<),Ho2 

7.985 ' 

• ■ i 

24.4.55 I 

f ^o8tj 

1 

' 2,352.9(90 

1 1.300 

j '1,002,738 
! 2)4«x(),o58 j 

1 ■ 5,H2 1 

1 1,023,841 , 

1 208,101 ; 

1 575.4.W . 

1 155.61s 1 

163.539 

j 420,970 
67,846 1 

3.940 

1 


1 1.929 ' 



15,869 1 

•■9.55)155 

857.872 

1.488.267 

68,8(iv 

7.9,58 

204,059 

184 

41 

414) 

4.559 1 
<)26 ; 
85 
•59 

6 ! 
•23 1 
i 

1.509.785 
411, 
955 
159.419 
24.522 

98 

158! 

I 

204,561 

210,154 , 
4.252 
678 , 

172 , 
124 

.52,648 

505; 
77 

■227.384 i 
2 : 

93 : 

0O,T07 

3J1 

2,672 

208 

5,<988,893 
969,(k>8 

720^14 

104,271 

518,949 

. . 

3.757,627 

■845.7.55 

1.492,983 1 
208,822' 
261.357 ! 
.4,084,139 
968,635 
726,534 
227,384 
104,27,4 

724.039 

• 


• • 

70,004 j 

• • 


70,064 

l7o,Hf»5 

• • 

1 


14.409 

288.(4.3 


. 

•• 

- 

165.274 

288,663 

' 

1 


1.552,455 

•• 


- 

1.352.455 

1 

1 

1.991.782 1 

■’ 1 


•• 

1,091,782 




5!>.J4» ! 
89,113 

♦■t 

• * 1 

59, ,340 
86.115 


• Ahom ”* ’*^’1"'" snulUrngusUc jjroupanot tirentioned in .the taWe. 

4,n • .0tht' rest mosstly Bolicraiaus (Oeciis). a 

. ^ Tni hides Georgians Mingrehans, lmer< tians. Lazes and Svaru tians 

I-or details, see table ue,!er the headuig Cavcasia. Of the total given here, go arc Circassians. 


Inclusiwot 448,ozz Zhmuds. 
flows in thoir veins and they speak 


1 »e great eitiivi. The momhers o{ the Dunui are eleettsd bv 
elc-ctor. 1 ejllfgcs in each government, nnd these in their turn 
are elected, Kkc the semstvos (see Mow), by rlectoml assemblic.s 
chosen by the three classes of landed proprietors, citizens iind 
peasants. In those asserabKes the iatge pn^ietots sit in 
person, being ahus oloctors in the second degree; the'lesser 
proprietors urc represented by delegates, and therefore elect 
ni 'the third degree. The urban popJlation, divided iate two 
categori.s . according to their taxHhle -wealth, elects delegates 


direct to the college of the government ('GximinM), and i.s 
thuBTepresented in the second degree; but the system drdmsion 
into categories, according not to the number of taxpayers 
Iwt tn the amount they pay, givtM a great preponderance to 
the richer classes. The, peasants are rqjrosented only in the 
fourth , degree since the delegates to'the-electoral edilege are 
♦leoted by -the vdlosts (see below). The workmen, l^dlly, 
^ ^peqiaJly vEvery mdustrial concern fifty 

hands or over eloctaione or more delegates to -the dretond 
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colkge of the government, in which, like the others, they form 
a separate mria. 

In the college itself the voting—secret and by ballot throogh- 
out- 4 s by majority; and since this majority consists, under the 
actual system, of very conserv'ative elements (the landowners 
and urban delegates having {ths of U« votes), the progres¬ 
sive elements—however much they might preponderate in the 
country—would have no chance of representation at all save 
lor the curious provision that one member at least in each 
government must be chosen from each of the five classes 
represented in the college. For example, were there no re¬ 
actionary peasant among the delegates, a reartionary majority 
might be forced to return a Social Democrat to the Duma. As 
it is, though a fixed minimunn of pea.sant delegates must be 
returned, they by no means probably represent the opinion of 
the peasantry. That in the Duma any Radical elements 
survive at all is mainly due to the peculiar franchise enjoyed by 
the seven largest towns—St Petersburg, Mascow, Kkv, Odessa, 
Riga and the Polish cities of Warsaw and Lodr. These elect 
their delegates to the Duma direct, and though their votes are 
divided into two curias (on the basis of taxable properly) in 
such a way as to give the advantage to wealth, each returning tlu; 
same number of delegates, the democratic colleges can at least 
return members of their own complexion.* 

The Competence of the Rus.sian parliament * thus constituted 
is strictly limited. It shares with the emperor the legislative 
Powm power, including the discussion and sanctioning of 
«ttb» the budget. But, so far as the parliament is concerned, 
Duma , tijij power is subject to numerous and irtiporlmit 
exceptions. All mcasuns, e.g. dealing with the organization 
of the army and navy arc outsidi' its competence ; these arc 
no longer called “ law.s ” but ' ordinary administrative rules.” 
Moreover, the procedure of the Houses practically places Uic 
control of legislation in the hands of ministers. Any member 
may bring in a “ project of law,” but it has to be submitted to 
the minister of the department concerned, who is altoWed a 
month to consider it, and himself prepares the final draft laid 
on the table of the House. Amendments, howwu r, may be 
and have been carried against the goa ctnment. Ministers are 
responsible, moreover, not to parliament but to the emperor. 
They may be interpellated, but only on the legality, not the 
policy, of their acts. In the words of M. Stolypin, there is no 
intention of converting the ministerial bench into a prisoners’ 
dock. If by a two-thirds majority the action of a minister 
be arraigned, the president of the Irsperial Council lays 
the case before the emperor, Who decides. The powers of the 
p^iusnent rn'cr the budget are even more limited, though not 
altogether iltasorv. No legislation fay means of the budget 
is altoweri, i.e. no’alleration may bo made in credits necessary 
for carrying out a law. This deprives parliament of control 
over the administrative departments, all the ministries being 
thus ” annour^plateti ”—to use the cant pitrase current in 
Russia^-exeept that of ways and communications (raaways). 
The sum of 700,000,000 roubles per annum is thus excepted 
from the control of the chambers. Other exceptions are the 

InstittttioBS of the lim$ire.ss Marie,” wliich absorb, tnler aha, 
the duties on playing-oards and the taxes On places of public 
entertainment; the Imperial civil list, so far as this ifoes not 
exceed the sum fixed in 1906 TO«Wes !); the ex¬ 

penses of the two imperial chanceries, 10/900,000 roubles per 
annum, which constitute in effect a secret' service fund. .M- 
tocethM- half the annual expenditure of tfve country is outside 
S cSiol dfWment. Nor is this all. II the budget be not 
sanctioned by the emperor, that of the previous year remains m 
force and ttegoveromenthas power, uwtu pnprio^ to impose the 
exHu tttJfos newssary to carry out ner* fown. In c^m circum¬ 
stances, .too, the efoperor reserves the right' to rtusc fresh, loam. 

iThiis M. GoeWuA-, leader ol the Octobrist*, and M. MOiakov, 
lender^ ith« badets, were liotli returned by the second euria of 
St PBtemb«rK:to the tbird Duma. 

•Strictly taking, the title is InappUcabl^there Wmgrno col- 
leotiye' for *he two ohambers. Che word parbameBt 

may however, bo used as a conveniont term, failing a better. . 


Furtltcr, the emperor has the power to ksuc ordiU.'utct i 
having the force of law, i.e,. under extraordinary circumslances 
when the Duma is not sitting. These ordinantxs raukt, how¬ 
ever, be of a temporary nature, must not infringe the funda¬ 
mental laws or statutes passed by the two chalmbcts, or Change 
the elecloral system, and must be laid upon the table of the 
Duma at the first opportunity. Since, however, t 3 te emperor 
has the power of proroguing or dissolving the Duma as blTcn 
as he pleases, it is clear that these temporary ordinances might 
in effect be made permanent. Finally, the emperor has the 
right to proclaim anywhere and at any time a state ol siege. 
In this -way the fundamental laws were Suspended not only in 
Poland but in St Petersburg and other parts of tlie impirc 
during the greater part of the four years |uccetiding the grant 
of the constitution. 

It should be noted, none the less, that the third Duma suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing its position, and that in view of it.s useful 
activities esen the extreme Right came to realize that there 
could be no return to the old undisguised absolutist rdgime 
(see •History, below, orf fin.). 

•By the law of the 18th of October (November 1) 1005, to 
assist the emperor in the supreme administration a Council 
of Ministers (Novvet Minrsirov) vins created, under a , 
minister president, the first appearance of a prime 
minister in Russia. This council consists of all the 
ministers and of the heads of the principal udroinislrations. 
The ministries arc as follows: (i) of the Imperial Court, 
to which the administration < 5 f the apanages, the chapter of 
the imperial orders, the imperial palaces and theatres, and 
the Academy of Fine Arts arc subordinated ; (i) Foreign 
Affairs; (3) War end Marine ; (4) Finance j (5) Commerce and 
Industry (created in 1905); {<>) Interior (including police, 
liealth. censorship and press, posts and telegraphs, foreign 
religions, statistic.s); (7) Agriculture; (8) Ways and Com¬ 
munications ; (9) justice; (10) Public Instruction. Dependent 
on the Council of Ministers are two other councils: the Holy 
Synod and the Senate. 

I'hc Holy Synod (established in 1741) is the supreme organ 
of. government of the Orthodox Church iu Russia. It is 
presided over by n ky procurator, representing the 
emperor, and consists, for the rest, ol the tltfOe sySm. 
metropolitans of Moscow, St Petersburg and Kiev, 
the archbishop of Georgia, and a number of bislmps sitting 
; in rotation. 

The Senate {PravitelsMuyushcki Settat, i.e. directing or 
governing senate), originally established by Peter the Greeit, 
consists of members nominated by the emperor. Its 
functions, which arc exceedingly various, are carried 
out by the different departments into which it is 
divided. It is the supreme court of cassation (see juMsial 
System, below); an audit office, a high court of justice for all 
political offences; one of its departments fulfils the functions 
of a her'Mds’ college. It also has supreme jurisdiction in all 
disputes arising out of- the administration of the empire, notably 
differbnees between the representatives of the central power and 
the elerted otgans of local self-government. Lastly, it ex^ines 
into registers and promulgates new laws, a function which, in 
theory, gives it a power, akin to that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, of rejecting measures nut in accordance 
with the fundamental laws. 

F>or purposes of provincial adibinistratiem Runsia is divided 
into 78 governments (gubemiya)^ x8 provinces (Mast) and 
1 district {okmg). Of these 11 governments) 17 
provinces and i district (Sakhalin) tk-lung to Asiatic rMMtf 
Russia. Ol the rest 8 goverpments are in Finland, 

10 in Poland. Kutopean Russia thus embraced 59, 

f overnments and 1 province (that of the Don), The 
Ion province is under the direct , jurisdiotion of the ministry 
of war; the rest have each a governor' and depnty.gOvemor, 
latter presiding oVet the administhilive cotujcil. In 
additim there are govt^nors-gencral, generally over 

several goveninmts and armed with nuse icKtensive.'powers. 
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usually including the command of the troops within the limits ' 
o( their jurisdiction. In 1906 there were governors-gcneral , 
in Finland, Warsaw, Vilna, Kiev, Moscow and Riga. The 
larger cities (St Petersburg. Moscow. Odessa, Sevastopol, Kertch- 
Venikala, Nikolayev, Rostov) have an administrative .system 
of their own, independent ol the governments; in these the 
chief of police acts as governor. As organs of the 
central government there are further, the ispravniki, 
ehief.s of police in the districts into which the governments arc 
iliMcled. These arc nominated by the governors,! a„(| j^yc 
iin<ier their orders in the principal localities commissaries 
{stanmh /iristav). Ispravniki and slanovoi alike .are armed 
with large and ill-defined powers; and, .since they are for the 
n>o»t part illiterate and wholly ignorant of the law, the\’ 
have proved exasperating engines of oppression. Towards 
the end of the reign of Alexander If., the government, in order 
to pre.scrvc order in the country districts, also created a specitd 
class of mounted rural policemen {uryadtiiki. from uriad, order), 
who. .armed with power to arrest all suspects on the .spot, 
raiiidi)- became tlie terror of tlic countryside.® Finally, in the 
towns every house is provided with a detective policeman in 
the person of the porter (dvomik), who is charged with the duty 
of reporting to the police the presence of any suspicious 
charactcr.s or anx thing else that may interest them.® 

In aiidition to the above there is also a police organization, 
in direct subordination to the ministry of the interior, of 
wliieh the principal function is the discovery, pre- 
palliM '"''ntion and extirpation of political sedition. A 
secret police, armed with inquisitorial and arbitrary 
powers, has always existed in autocratic Ru.ssia. Its most 
famous development wais the so-called “ Third Section ” (of the 
imperial chancery) instituted by the emperor Nicholas I. in 1 
1820. This w'as entirely independent of the ordinary police, 
but was associated with the previously existing corps of 
gendarmes {Korpus '/.handarmov). who.se chief was placed at 
its head. Its object had originally been to keep the emperor 
in close touch with all the brandies of the administration and 
to bring to his notice any alniscs and irregularities (see 
Nicholas I.), and lor this purpose its chief was in constant 
personal intercourse with the sovereign. Actually, however, 
Its activity, directed mainly to the discovery of political 
offences, degenerated into a hideous reign of terror. Its 
organization was spread all over Russia ; its procedure was 
secret and summary (transportation by administrativ'e orde-r) ; 
and, its instruments being for the most part ignorant and 
largely corrupt, its victims were counted by thousands. 

The “ Third Section ” was suppressed by Alexander II. in 
1880, but only in name. In fact it was transformed into a 
separate department of the ministrx- of the interior, and, 
providetl witit an enormous .seeret sendee fund, soon dominated 
tlie whole ministry. The corps of gendarmes was also incor¬ 
porated in this department, the under-secretary of the interior 
being placed at its head and at that of the police generally, 
with practically unlimited jurisdiction in all cases which, 
in the judgment of the minister of the interior, required to be 
dealt with by processes outside the ordinary law. In 1896 
the powers of the minister were extended at the expense of 
those of the under-secretary, who remained only at the head 
of the corps of gendarmes : but by a law of the 24th of .September 
1904 thia was again reversed, and the under-secretarx' was again 
placed at the head of all the police with the title of under¬ 
secretary for the administration of the police. 

Lata! Elected Administrative Bodies.—Alongside the local 
organs of the central government in Russia there are three 
classes of local elected bodies charged with administrative 
functions : (i) the peasant assemblies in the mir and the volost, 

' From Catherine II.’s time to that of Alexander U. they were 
elected by the nobles. This was changeil in consequence of the 
emancipation of the serfs, 

’ They were soon nicknamed Kuryadniki, chicken-stealers (from 
Kvra, hen). Sec I.eroy-Bcaulieu. VEmpire des tsars, ii. 1,14. 

* The dvornik is on duty for sixteen hours at a stretch, during 
which he is not allowed to steep or even to shelter in the porch. 


(2) the zemstvos in the .•54 governments of Ru.ssia proper, 

(3) the municipal dtimas. Of these the peasant assemblies arc 
the most interesting and in some respects the most important, 
since the peasants {i.e. three-quarters of the population of 
Russia) form a class apart,* largely excepted from 

the incidence of the ordinary law, and governed in * “ 
accordance with their local customs. The mir itself, with its 
customs, is of immemorial antiquity (sec Village Com¬ 
munities) ; it was not, however, till the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861 that the village community was withdrawn from 
the patrimonial jurisdiction of the landowning nobility and 
endowed with self-government. The assembly of the mir 
j con.sists of all the pca.sant householders of the village.® These. 

elect a head-man (slarosta) and a collector of taxes, who was 
' responsible, at least until the ukas of Octolier 1906, which 
abolished communal responsibility for the payment of taxes, 
for the repartition among individuals of the taxes imposed on the 
commune, A number of mirs arc united into a volost, 
or canton, which has an assembly consisting ol elected 
delegates from the wiV.f. These elect an elder (s/awAina) 
j and, hitherto, a court of justice (volosttiye sud). See Judicial 
System, below. The self-government of the mirs and volosts is, 
however, tempered by the authority of the police commissaries 
(slanovoi) and b)- the power of general oversight given to the 
nominated “ district committees for the affairs of the peasants.” 

The system of local .self-government is continued, so far 
as the 34 governments of old Russia are concerned," in tli<' 
elective district and provincial assemblies (cemstvos). 

1 These bodies, one for each district and another 
each province or goxemment, were created by Alex¬ 
ander II. in 1864. They con.sisl of a repre.senlativc council 
(zemskoye solnranye) and of an executive board (zrmskaya uprava) 
nominated by the former. The board consists ol five cla.sscs 
of members: (i) large landed proprietors (nobles owning 590 
acres and over), who sit in person ; (2) delegates of the small 
landowners, including the clergy in their capacity of landed 
proprietors; (3) delegates of the wealthier town.smcn; (4) 
delegates of the less wealthy urban classes; (5) delegates of 
the peasants, elected by the volosts? The rules governing 
elections to the zemstvos were taken as a model for the electoral 
law of 1906 and are sufficiently indicated by the account of this 
given below’. The zemstvos were oripnally given large powers 
in relation to the incidence of taxation, and such questions as 
education, public health, roads and the like. Thc.se powers 
were, however, severely restricted by the emperor Alexander 
III. (law of 12 '25 June 1890), the zemstvos being absolute!}’ 
.subordinated to the governors, whose consent was necessarx' 
to the validity of all their decisions, and who received drastic 
powers of discipline over the members." It was not till 1905 
that the zemstvos regained, at least de facto, some of their inde¬ 
pendent initiative. The part played by the congress of zemstvos 
in the earlier stages of the Russian revolution is outlined below 
(see History ; § 2. Development of the Russian Constitution), 

* Until the ukas of October 18, 1006, the peasant class was stereo¬ 
typed under the electoral laxx-. No peasant, hoxx-ever rich, could 
qualify for a vote in any but the peasants' electoral colleges. 
The ukas alloxx-ed peasants xxdth the requisite qualifications to 
vote as landoxvners. At the same time the Senate interpreted the 
laxx' so as to exclude all but heads of families actually engaged in 
farming from the vote for the Duma. 

• None but peasants—not even the noble-Iandowner—has'a voice 
in the assembly of the mir, 

* Sixteen provinces have no semstvos, i.e. the three Baltic pro¬ 
vinces, the nine western governments annexed frpm Poland by 
Catherine II., and the Cossack provinces of the Don, Astrakhan, 
Orenburg and Stax-rcpol. 

’ By the law of the 12th (25th) of June 1890 the peasant members 
of the semstvos were to be nominated by the governor of the govern¬ 
ment or province from a list elected by the volosts. 

• In spite of these restrictions and of an electoral system which 
tended to make these assemblies as strait-laced and reactionary 
as any government bureau, the semstvos did good work, notably 
educa'tional. in those provinces where the proprietors were inspired 
with a more liberal spirit. Many semstvos also made extensive 
and valuable inquiries into the condition of agricidture, indnstty 
and the like. 
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Since 1870 the municipalities in European Russia have bad ' 
institutions like those '<f the zetusivos. All owners of houses, i 
Maaieipai tux-paying merchants, artisans and workmen j 
aumn. enrolled on lists in a descending order according j 
fo their assessed wealth. The total valuation is then j 
divided into three erjual parts, representing three groups of ! 
electors very unequal in number, each of which elects an equal I 
number of delegates to the municipal duma. The executive 
is in the hands of an elective mayor and an uprava, which 
consists of .several members elected by the duma. Under 
Alexander 111 ., however, by laws promulgated in 1892 and 1894, 
the municipal duma.s were .subordinated to the governors in the 
same way as the zemstvos. In 1894 municipal institutions, 
with still more restricted powers, were grunted to several towns 
in Siberia, and in 1895 to some in Caucasia. 

In the IJaltic provinces (Courland. Lit’onia and Esthonia) | 
the landowning classes formerl> enjoyed considerable powers | 
of self-government and numerous privileges in matters j 
affecting eduaition, police and the administration of 
'local justice. But by laws promulgated in 1888 and 
1889 the rights of police and manorial justice were transferred 
from the landlords to officials of the central government. .Since 
about the same time a proi-ess of rigorous Russification has 
been carried through in the same iiroN'inces, in all departments 
of administration, in the higher schools and in the university 
of Dorpat, the name of which was altered to Yuriev. In 1893 
district committees tor the miuiagement of the peasants’ affairs, 
similar to those in the purely Russian governments, were intro¬ 
duced into this part of the empire. 

Judicial System. —Not the least \-aluable of the gifts of the 
‘‘ tsar emancipator,” Alexander II., to Russia was the judicial 
Syttm system established by the statute {Sudebni Vstav) of 
btioro the 20th of November 18O4. The system which this 
ia «' 4 . superseded was not indigenous to Russia, but had 
been set up by Peter the Great, who had taken as his 
model the inquisitorial procedure at that time in vogue on 
the continent of western Europe. Both civil and criminal 
procedure were secret. All the proceedings were conducted 
in writing, and the- judges were not confronted with cither 
the parties or the witnesses until they emerged to deliver judg¬ 
ment. This secrecy, combined with the fact that the judges 
were very ill paid, led to universal briber.v and corruption. To 
check this courts were multiplied (there were five, six or more 
instances), which only multiplied the evil. Documents accumu¬ 
lated from court to’ court, till none but the iJerks who harl 
written them could tell their gist; costs were piled up; and all 
this, combined with the confusion caused by the chaotic mps of 
imperial ukases, ordinances and ancient laws—often inconsistent 
or flatly contradictory—-made the administration of justice, if 
])ossible, more dilatory and capricious than in the old, unreformed 
English court of chancery. Alwve all, there was no dividing 
line between the judiciary and the administrative functions. 
The judges were not .so by profession ; they were merely members 
of the official class {chinomtiks), the prejudices and vices of which 

they shared. . , • 

Of this system—except so far as the contusion of the laws is 
concerned—the reform of 1864 made a clean sweep. The new 
.sy.stera established—based partly on English, partly 
Liwot yji French models—was built up on certain broad 
principles: the separation of the judicial and ad¬ 
ministrative functions, the independence of the judges and 
courts, the publicity of triak and oral procedure, the equality 
of all before the law. Moreover, a democratic element 

was introduced by the adoption of the jury system and—so far 
as one order of tribunal was concerned—the election of judges. 
The establishment of a judicial system on these principles 
constituted, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu justly observes, a funda¬ 
mental change in the conception of the Russian state, which, 
by placing the administration of justice outside the sphere of 
the executive power, ceased to be a despotism. Ttus fact 
made the new system especially obnoxious to the bureaucracy, 
and during the latter years of Alexander II. and the reipi 


.\lexBndcr III. there was a piecemeid taking back of what had 
Ijecn given. It was reserved for the third Duma, after the 
revolution, to begin the reversal of this process.* 

'Fhe system established by the law of 1864 is remarkable 
in that it set up two wholly separate orders of tribunals, lach 
having their own courts of appeal and coming in contact only 
in the senate, as the supreme court of cassation. The fir.'-t of 
these, leased on the English model, are the courts of ihe 
elected justices of the peace, with jurisdiction over ixtty 
causes, whether civil or criminal; the second, ba.s< il on 
the French model, are the ordinary tribunals of nominated 
judge.s, sitting with or without a jury to hear im|x>rliint 
cases. 

The ju.sticcs of the peace, who must be landowners * or 
(in towns) persons of moderate property, arc elected by the 
municipal dumas in the towns, and by the zemstvos jmtiv** 
in the country districts, for a term of three years, otibt 
They arc of two classes : (1) acting justices (uchastokvye 
mirotiye sudi); (2) honorary justices {pochetuye mirovye sudi). 
The acting justice sits normally alone to hear causes in his 
canton of the peace (uchastok), but, at the request of Nith 
parties to a suit, he may call in an honorary justice as 
us.scssor or substitute.® In all civil cases involving less thaji 
30 roubles, and in criminal cases punishable by no more than 
three days’ arrest, his judgment is final. In other cases appeal 
can be made to the “ assize of the peace ” (mirovye syezd), 
consisting of throe or more .justices of the peace meeting 
monthly (cf. the English quarter sessions), which acts both as 
a court of appeal and of cassation. From this again appeal can 
' be made on points of law or disputed procedure to the senate, 
which may send the case back for retrial by an assize of the peace 
in another district. 

The ordinary tribunals, in their organization, personnel and 
procedure, are modelled very closely on those of France (see 
I'RANCE, Latv and Institutions). From the town 7^ 
judge (ispravnik), who, in spite of the principle laid orotaary 
down in 1864, combines judicial and administrative 
functions, an appeal lies (as in the case of the justices of 
the peace) to an assembly of such judges; from these again 
there is an appeal to the district court (okrugniya sud), con¬ 
sisting of three judges ; * from this to the court of apfteal 
(sudebniya palata) ; while over this again is the .senate, which, 
as the supreme court of cas.sation, can send a case fur retrial 
for reason shown. The district court, sitting with a jury, 
can try criminal cases without appeal, but only by special 
leave in each ca.se of the court of appeal. The senate, as 
supreme court of cassation, has two departments, oite fur 
civil and one for criminal cases. As a court of justice its 
main drawback is that it is wholly unable to cope with the 
vast mass of documents representing appeals from all parts 
of the empire. 

Two important classes in Ru-ssia stood more or less outside 
the competence of the alxive systems: the clergy and the 
peasants. The ecclesiastical courts still retain a imeM- 
jurisdiction over the clergy which they have lost atticai 
elsewhere in Europe; and in them the old secret 
wiitten procedure survives. Their interest for the laity lies 

' An ukae of iRyg gave the governors the right to report secretly 
on the qualifications of candidates for the oflice of justice of the 
peace. In 1889 Alexander III. abolished the election of juslices 
of the peace, except in certain larRe towns and some outlying 
parts of the empire, and greatly restricted the right of trial by 
jury. The confusion of the judicial and administrative functions 
was introduced again by the appedntment of officials os judges. 
In 1909 the third Duma restored the election of justices of the 
peace. 

* The justices, though noble-landowners, are almost exclusively 
of very moderate means, and, though elected by the land-owning 
class, they are—according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu—prejudiced in 
favour Of the poor mujih rather than of the wealthy landlord. 

' These honorary justices are mainly recruited from the ranks 
of the higher bureaucracy and the army. 

'This corresponds to the French amr darrondissimtnt, but its 
jurisdiction is, territorially, much wider, often covering several 
districts or even a whole government. 
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mainly in the fact that marriage' (tnrl divorce fall within 
their compe tence; and their reform has been postponed largely 
because the wealthy and corrupt society of the Russian capital 
preferred a system which makes divorce easily purchasable 
and avoids at the same time the scandal of publicity. The 
case of the peasants is more interesting, and deserves a some¬ 
what more detailed notice. 

The j>easants, a.s already stated, form a class apart, untouched 
by the influence of Western civilization, the principles of which 
they arc quite incapable of understanding or apprcci- 
“ting. This fact was recognized by the legislators of 
*' 1864, and beneath the statutory tribunals created in 

that year the special courts of the peasants were suffered to 
survive. These were indeed but a few years older. Up to 
1861, the dale of the cmancipition, the peasant serfs had been 
under tlie patrimonial jurisdiction of their lords. The edict of 
( mn»( ipalion alxtlisheu lliis jurtsdiclion, and set up in.'tead in 
(iK’li volosi a court particular to the peasants (voluslnyc suit), of 
\v’iii,h llie judges and juiv, themselves piusants, were elected 
b; the as einbly of the wlosl (voluslnyc .v/,//<»(/) each year. In 
tliesc courts the < rdnifin written liw had little t) say; the 
decisions of the wlosl tourls were based on the local cu.stomary 
law, which alone the fica-jirits, and the peasants alone, under- 
stand. The justic e ucJminist'Tcd in them was patriarchal and 
r.Higli, but not ineflcctive. All cicil cases involving less than 
1 jO Ki'.iljles value were vithin their eompetence, and mure 
iuip.irtant eases by eoiiseiit of the parties. They acted also 
Its pdice courts in the ciuse of petty thefts, breaches of the 
peace and the like. 'J'hcy were also charged with the mainten- j 
aucc of order in the mir and tlie family, punishing infraetions 
i ( the religious law, husbands who beat their wives, and parents 
c.b.» ill ti'e.iled their children. The penalty ol flogging, preferred 
by tlie peasants to fine or impris mincnt, was not unknown. 
'I'hc judges were, of counsc, wholly illiterate, and this tended to 
tlu'Oiv the ultimate piwcr into the hand.^ the clerk (pisat) 
c I the court, who was rarely above comiplion. 

In 1H80, according t > th • c bscrvations cd M, l.croy-lfeaulieu,* 
tlv.' fines infliet' d by the r nirt were commonly paid in votika, 
V,liidi was consumed on the premises by the judges and the 
parties ti the suit; there is no reason to suppose that this 
1 iiiiable rtist'im has been abandoned. 

The (icasants are not comiielled to go to the volost ccnirl. 
'J’liey Cat! apply to the police c immissaries {slanovoi)oc to the 
justices of the peace; but the great distances to be traversed 
111 a country so sparsely populated make this course highly 
inconvenient.* On the other hand, from the volost court there 
H no appeal, unless it ha.s acted idtra vires or illegally. In the 
latter case a court of cassation is provided in the district com¬ 
mittee tor the affairs of the peasants (Uyesthwe po krestionsMm 
ilolam prisHtstviye). which has su;'>er8^ed the assembly of 
arbiters of the peace (inirovye posredniki) established in 1866.® 

(W. A. 1 *.) 

I’revuHis totlie revolution of 1905 but little progress had been made 
111 Unssia as regards education.* llistruat of tlie natural sciences, 
even in their technical applications, and of Western 
ideas of free government ; desire to make vmiversity 
education, and even 'Secondary cducalion, a privilege 
of the wealthier classes; neglect of primary education, coupled 
with auplwctMioit by the ministry of public instruction of all iutlia- 
uve, private and public, in the matter of dissominating education 
anioag the illiterate classes—tliese were the distinctive features 
of the educational j-iolicy of the last twenty years of the 19U1 century. 

' VBmfnre iks Isttrs, ii. p. jio, 

• la the ordinary tribunals weight is given to the "customs" 
of the peasauts, even when tliese conflict with the written law. 

• The abolition of the special courts of the peasants was an- 
iionnced in the same imperial uhiu (tXUi of October 1906) which 
prooiiaed the relief of the peasants from the arbitrary control of the 
communes, and pcrmissiou for them to migrate elsewhere without 
losiug their communal rights. This was made part of the general 
reform of Russian local government, whicli in the autumn ol 1910 
was still under the consideration ol the Duma. 

VOtf.tiie effects of the political changes in Russia on the eduea- 
imnal system of the country it was, even in tlie autumn of 1910, 
too early to say anything save that an undoabtsd imt>etus had 


11 was only towards its close that a change took place in the attitude 
of the governmeut towards technical education, and a few high 
and middle technical schools were opened. It was only then, 
too, that a reform was started in secondary education, with the 
object of revisin,e the so called “ classical '' system favoured in. 
the lyceums since the 'seventies, the complete failure of which 
has been demonstrated after nearly thirty years of experiment. 
Apart from the schools iiiKler t'le ministry of war (Cossack voiskos 
and schools at the barr.u ks), the great bulk of the primary schools 
are either under the ministry ol public instruction or of the Holy 
Synod. Tliose under the latter body are of recent growth, the 
policy of tlic last twenty years of tlie 19th century having been 
to hand over tlie budget allowances for primary instruction to 
the Holy Synod, which opened parish scliools under the local 
priests. 'The schools under the Synod are themselves divided 
into two categories : parish schools ■md rending schools of an 
inferior grade. No teucliiiig certificate is required by the teachers 
in either claos of school, the permission of the bishop (like the 
French Ictln- d'vhiihcnce of 1849) licing sullicient. The conse- 
qm-nce is. that the village priests, being too much occupied with 
th.nr parochial duties, cannot give more than casual or perfunctory 
attention to the schools, and the nmneroiis pupils cither exist on 
paper only, or are handed over to half-educated cantors, deacons 
or hii'eil te.ichers. One good feature of the Russian, primary 
school system, however, is that in many villa.ges ttiere are seliool 
gardens or (lehls ; in nearly 1000 schools, l)ee-keoping, and in 
,100 silkworm culture is taught ; while in some 900 schools the 
childi'ea receive iiisti iictioii in various trades ; anil in .too schools 
in slojd (a system of manual training originated in Finland). Girls 
are taught handwork in many schools. Nearly 50 % of tlie teachers 
arc women. Tlie total expenditure on primary schools in 1900 
was l^,ym,i)Oo (about tlie average m recent years), of which 20 % 
was supplied by the state, 23 % hy the cemstvoi, t.Sl % by the 
village conimunities and the municipalities and iij % by private 
persons. The middle schools are maintained liy the state, which 
contrilnites 25 ”/„ of the expenditure of the classical and technical 
schools, by tlie lees of the pupils (to %), and by donations from 
tlie semstvos and municipalities. The total grants from the state 
exchequer for eilueation of all grades in all jiarts of the empire 
a iioiintcd in ipod to ^JS.ioy.ixx). Tlie progress of primary cduc.i 
lion is illustrated by the fact that, while in 1885 tlicre was one 
scliool for every 2G65 inhabitants .and one pupil for every 48 
inhabitants, m i8y8 the figures -were i64t and ti inhabitants 
respectively. According to the census of 1897 the niimter of 
illiterates varied from 89 2 to 44.9 ‘J,, of the population in the 
rural districts, and from d.pd to 37.2 m the urban. 

F'or higlier education there were in 1004 only 9 universities 
(Yuriev or l>orpat, Kazan, Kharkov, Kiev, Moscow, Odessa. St 
I’eterstiurg, Warsaw and Tomsk), with 19,400 students, 0 medical 
academies (one for women), 0 theological academies, 6 military 
academies. 5 philological institutes, 3 Eastern languages institutes, 
3 law schools, .4 veterinary institutes, 4 agricultural colleges, 2 
minin.g institutes, 4 engineering institutes, 2 universities for women 
(9.30 students at St Fetershurg), 3 teclmicat peda.gogic schools, 
10 ti'chnical institutes, i forestry ami i topographical school. 
There has, however, been much activity since 1905 in the establish¬ 
ment of new eilucational institutions, notabl>' technical and com¬ 
mercial schools, which are placed under ttie new minister of 
commerce and industry. Finland has a university of its own 
at Helsingfors. 

Tiic standani of teaching in the universities is on the whole very 
liigh, and mai' be compared to that of the German universities, 
Tlie students are hard working, and generally very intelligent. 
Mostly sons of poor parents, fliey live in extreme ijoverty, sup¬ 
porting tliemselves chiefly by translating and by tutorial work. 

The stale of secondary education still leaves much to lie desired. 
The steady tendency of Russian society towards increasing the 
number of secondary schools, where instruction would lie based 
on tltt- study of the natural sciences, is checked l>y the government 
in favour of tlie classical gymnasiums.* Sunday schools and 
public leclures are virtually prohibited. 

A characteristic feature 01 the intellectual movement in Hussia 
is its tendency to extend to women fhe means oMiigher instruction. 
The gymnaliums for girls are both numerous and go<^ In addi- 
tiou to these, notwithstanding government opposition, a series 


been given to the effort lor improvement, and that the question 
had been seriously taken in hand by the imperial administration 
and tlie Duma. What form it would ultiniaiely take depended 
still on the balance between the forces of conservatism and cliange, 
the suspicious temper of the autocracy being revealed, during tlie 
years of unstable equilibrium, by the alternate concession and with¬ 
drawal of privileges, e.g, in the matter of the independence of the 
universities! Any account of the educational system cannot, 
therefore, be otherwise than<liistorical and provisional [£o.]. 

* .\n imperial rescript of 10th of June 1902 foreshadow^ a re¬ 
organization of secondary education, and an imperial ukat of 15 th 
ot March 1903 laid down the lines on which this was to proceed. 
The old cuirioulum of fhe Real schools fa now superseded. 
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of higher gcliools, iu which careful instruction U given in natural 
and social sciences, have been opened iu the chief cities under 
the name of “ pedagogical courses.” At St Petersburg a women’s 
medical academ5', the examinations of which were even more 
searching than those of the ordinary academy (especially as regards 
diseases of women ami children), was opened, but after about one 
hundred women had received the degree of M.U. it was suppressoil 
by government, lii several univcr-siiy towns there are tree leaching 
establishments for women, supported by subscription, with pro¬ 
grammes and examinations equal to those of the universities. 

The natural sciences are much cultivated in Russia. Besides 
the Academy of Science, tlie Moscow Society of Naturalists, the 
Mineralogical Society, the tloographical Society, witli its 
* I Caucasian and Siberian branches, the archaeological 
loeutln . gjjcietied and the sciontilic societies of the Baltic pro¬ 
vinces, all of which are of old and recognised standing, there have 
lately sprung up a senes of now societies in connexion with each 
university, and their serials are yearly growing in importance, as. 
too, are those of the Moscow Society of Friends of Natural Science, 
the Cliomico-Piiysical Society, and various tiwxlical. educaticmal 
and other associations. The work actueved by Russian savants, 
especially iu biology, phy.siologj' and clicmislry, and in the sciences 
descriptive of the vast territory ol Kussi.a, is well known to Europe. 

The ordinary revenue of the empire is in excess ol the ordmaiy 
expenditure, but the cxlraordiuaTy expenditure not only swallows 
up this surplus, but necessitates the raising of fresh 
Plaaaet . ^very year. On the other hand, there is a good 

deal to show for this extraordinary expenditure. A considerable 
number ol new railways, including the Siberian, have lieen bmll 
with money obtained from that source. But since iSy-t all extra¬ 
ordinary items of exiwnditure, with the exception ol those lor 
the construction of new lines ol railway, have been defrayed out 
of ordinary revenue. The only sources of extriiordinary revenue 
still remaining under that he,‘id are the money derivi*U from loans 
and the per]>etnal deposits in the Imperial Bank. The oi'dinarv 
revenue, oblalncd princqially from the sale of spirits (j8 %), 
which is a slate monopoly, troni slate railways (e.tj %) and customs 
(loj %). steadily rose from a total ol 750,000 in 1805 to a 
total of ,(;ai4,50«,(Kx) in lyoj. Other noteworthy sources ol 
revenue are trade licences, dircci taxes on lands and forests, stamp 
duties, jiosts and telegraphs, indirect taxes on tiihacco, sugar 
and other conimodilies. llie crown forests, and land redemption 
payable annually bv the peasants since iSoi. At the same time 
the total ordinary expenditure has inereivsed at u simd.irly steady 
rate,namely, from f 119.591,01x1 m i.So; to ^aoa,544.000 lu 1905. In 
1904, 8lJ%of the extraordinary expenditure, namely. 471, 550 . 000 . 
was incurred in couaoi|oeucc of the war with Ja^vsn, and to 
this must be added in 1900 a furlher expenditure ol £4^,085,000. 
The total national debt of Russia nearly trebled between 185^ 
(/57,ot8,rioo) and i8(u (£j45.50'.,ooo), find again between 187^ 
(/i4a,it77,oixj) and iSpi (£520,109.000) it more llian dimbled, 
while by 190O it amounted altogetliiT to £812,0.(0,000. Of Hie 
total, 77 % stands at 4 % and 17 at less than 4 %. , ... 

The systiiin of obligatory military service for all. iiitrotluced in 
1874 biis been inaintamed', but the six years' term of service lias 
been reduced to five, wliile the privileges granlocl to 
Anay . young men who have received various degrees of education 
have been slightly extended. During the reign of Alexaudor 111 . 
clfortb were maiiiK duerted lowards-( 1) reducing the tunc required 
for the mobilualion ol the army ; (2) increasing the immediate 
readinsss of cavalry for war and its fitness for serving as mountec 
infantry (dragoon regiments taking the place of iiussars and 
lancers); (i) slrenglhening tUe W. frontier by fortresses and 

railways; and (4) iiicreaaiug the artillery, siege and tram reserves. 
Further the ago releasing from service was raised Irom .(O to 4.( 
years and the militia {landsiurm) was reorganised. Tlw m^siires 
taken during the reign of Nicholas II, Iiave been ctuclly directed 
towards increasing the fighting cajiacity ami readiness for im¬ 
mediate service of the troops in Asia, and towards the liettur re¬ 
organization of the local irregular militia forces. Broadly stieakmg, 
the army i* dividfid into ruguUurs, CosBackb and luiUtitt, 
peace strength of tlw army is estimated at 41,000 officors and 
i,ioo/X)0 men (aboui 950,(XX) combatauls). while the wai^trength 
is approximately 75.000 officers 'and 4,500,000 mc’U. However 
tills lauer figure is merely nominal, the available artillery and 
train service being mucli below the strength which wouU be 
required for such an army; estimates which put the miUtmy 
forces of Russia in time of war at 2,750,000—irrespective of the 
armies which may be levied during the war itself—seem to approach 
more nearly the strength of the forces wliich could actuidly be 
mustered. The infanlry and rifles are armed with small-lmro 
fnngnzinc rifles, and the active artillery have &teei breech-loatterti 
with extreme ranges oi 4150 to 4700 yds. , . 

Before the Jaijanese war Russia maintained four separate 
squadrons : the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Pacific and the Caspian. 

But in the operations befgoe Port Arthur and 10 the 
disastrous battle of Tsushima the Russian fleets were 
almost completely annihilated. The bulk of the Black Sea Aeet 
and,a lew oUier battleships were, however, still left, and since 1904 


ste|>s have licen taken lu build new ships, both latileslapa and 
powerful oruisers, Kronstadt is the naval headquarters, in the 
Baltic. Sevastopol in tlie Black Sea and Vladivostok on the 
Pacific. 

Vortrnses .—The chief tirst-claas forltesstsi of Russia are Warsaw 
and Novogeoi'gievsk iu Poland, and Brest-Titovsk and KOvno iii' 
l.ithuania. The secimil-cl.iss fortresses ate Ivrunstailt and Sventiorg 
in tlie Gulf of Finlanil, Ivangorod in Poland, Libitii on flic Baltic 
Sea, Kerch on the Black Sea and Vladivostok on the Pacalic.. 

In the third class are Viborg in FinUinil, Ossovots and Ust Dvinsk 
(or Dutiamunde) in Lilhuaiiia, Sevastopol and Oehakov on the 
Black Sea. and Kars and Batum in Couciisia. 'I’licrc are, more¬ 
over. 46 forts and fortresses unclassej, of winch 6 arc in Pulnud, 

8 in W. anil S.W. Russia, and the remainder (mere fortified posts) 
in the Asiatic dominions, 

II. Efbopkan Russt.\ 

Geography. —Tiie twlministrutivc boundiirie.s of European 
Russia, apiirt from Finland, coinride broadly with the natural 
limits of the East-Europoan plains. In the N. it is 
hounded hy the An tic Ocean ; the island.- of Novaya- aanJi. 
Zemlya, Kolguycv anil Vaigach also helonu to it, hut 
the Kara Sea is reckoned to Silwria. To the E. it has the 
Asiatic dominions of the empire, Siberia and .the Kirghiz steppes, 
from both of which it is separated h) the Ural Mountains, the 
Ural river and the Caspian—the administrative boundary, 
however, partly extending into Asia on the Siberian slope ot^ 
the Urals. To the S. it has the Black Sea and Caurasia, being"" 
separated from the latter by the Manyeh depn^ssion, which in 
I'ost-Plioccne limes connected the Sea of Azov uitli the (aspian. 
The W. boundary is purely eonveoliotitil: it eros.scs the peninsula 
of Kola from the Varanger Fjord to thclhilf ol Bothnia ; Ihenrc 
it runs to the KurLsches Ilafl in the southern iialtie, and thence 
to the mouth of llic Danuhe, taking lugreat circular sweep to t he 
W. to embrace Poland, and separating Russia from Prussia, 
Austrian Galicia and Rumania. 

It is a siiecial feature of Russia that she luis no free outlet 10 
tlie open sea e.xccpt on the ice-bound shores of tlie Arctic Ocean. 
Even the White Sea is merely a gulf of tliat oeean. The deep 
indentations of the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland arc surroi.inded 
by what is ethnologically Finnish Icrritor)'. tuid it is only til the 
very head of the latter gulf that the Russuins liave taken firm 
foothold by erecting their capital at the roouth of the Neva. 
The Gulf of Riga and the Baltic belong also to territory which 
is not inhabited by Slavs, but by Finnish races and by Gc.rmaii.s. 
It is only within the last hundred and lltirty years llial the 
Russians ivave definitely taken possession of the N. shores ol the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. The E. coast of the Black Sea 
belongs properly to Transcaucasia, a great chain of mountains 
separating it from Russia. But even lhi.s sheet of water is an 
inland sea, the only outlet of which, the Bosphorus, is in foreign 
hands, while the Ca.spian, an immense shallow lake, mostly 
bordered by deserts, possesses more importance as a link between 
Russia and her Asiatic setllcmenti Imin as a channel for inter¬ 
course with other countries. 

The great territory occupied by Eurofiean Russia—1600 in. 
in length from N, to S., and nearly as much from K, to W.- - is on 
the whole a broad elevated plain, ratting between 500 and 
900 ft. above sea-level, deeply cut into by river- 
valleys, and bounded on all sides bv broad swellings 
or low mountain-ranges; the lake plateaus of Finland 
and the Maanselka heights in the N,W.; the Baltic coasl-ridgc 
and spurs of the Carpathian-s in the W., with a broad depression 
between the two. occupied by Poland; the Crinwani and 
Caucasian mountains in the S.; and the broad but moderately 
high swelling of the Ural Mountains in the E, 

From a central plateau, which comprises tlie govcrnmenhi ol Tver. 
Moscow, Smolensk and Kursk, and projects E. towanJk SonlarB, 
attaining an average elevation of 800 to tjoo ft. above the sea, the 
surface slopes gently In all directions to a kvol of Jixi'to 500 ft. 
Then it again rises grailually as it approachesithe hilly tracts which 
enclose the great plain. Tliis central swelling .may be. coosldelred a 
continuation towards the E.N.E. oi tlie neat line of mpbenvals of 
N.W. Europe ; the elevated gtonnds of Finland wouid'lhtc repre¬ 
sent a continuaition the Scanian yitateans of, S. Sweden, ai*d the 
nortliern moantains of Finlluid actmtinaation of KjOlett.f the Keel) 
which separate Sweden from Norway, while the other'great lino of 
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upheaval ol the old continent, which runs N.W. to S.E., would be 
represented in Russia by the Caucasus in the S. and by the Timan 
ridge of the Pechora basin in the N. 

The hilly aspect of several jiarta of the central plateau is not due to 
foldings of the strata, which for the most part appear to be hori¬ 
zontal. but chiefly to the excavating action of the rivers, whose 
valleys are deeply eroded in the plateau, especially on its borders. 
The round flattened summits of the Valdai plateau do not rise 
above i too ft., and they present the appearance of mountains only 
in consequence of the depths of the valleys—the rivers which flow 
towards the depression of Lake Peipus being only 200 to 250 ft. 
above the sea. The same is true of the plateaus of Livonia. “ Welldish 
Switzerland," and the government of Kovno, which do not exceed 
1000 ft. at their highest points ; and again of the E. spurs of the 
Baltic coast-ridge between the governments of Grodno and Minsk. 
The same elevation is reached by a very few flat summits of the 
gilateau about Kursk, and farther E, on the Volga about Kamyshin, 
where the valleys are excavated to a depth of Hoo or qcx) ft., giving 
quite a hilly aspect to the country. It is only in the S.W.. where 
spurs of the Carpathians enter the governments of Volhynia, Podolia 
and Bessarabia, that ridges reaching 1100 ft. are met with, these 
again intersected by deep ravines. 

The dejiressionr. which gap the borders of the central jflateail thus 
acquire a greater inijiortance than the small differences in its vertical 
elevation. Such is the broad depression of the middle Volga and 
lower Kama, liounded on the N. by the faint swelling of the Uvaly, 
the waterslied between the Arctic Ocean and the Volga basin. 
Another broad depression, 250 to 500 ft. above the sea, still filled 
by Lakes Peipus, Ladoga, Onega, Byelo-ozero, Lacha, Vozlie. and 
many thousands of smaller lakes, skirts the central plateau on the 
N., and follows the same E.N.E. direction. Only a few low swellings 
jienetrateintoit from the N.W., about Lake Onega, and reach 900 ft., 
while in the N,E, it is enclosed by the Timan ridge (rooo ft.). A 
third ilepression, traversed by the Pripet and the middle Dnieper, 
extends to the W. and penetrates into Poland. This immense 
lacustrine basin is now broken up into numberless ponds, lakes and 
marshes (see Minsk ). 11 is bounded on the S. by the broad plateaus 

which spread out li. of the Carpathians. S. of 50“ N. the central 
lilateau slopes gently towards the S.. and we find there a fourth 
depression stretching W. and E. through Poltava and Kharkov, 
Imt still reaching in its higher parts 500 to 700 ft. It is separateil 
from the Black Sea by a gentle swelling which may be traced from 
Kremcnets in Volhynia to the lower Don, and perhajis farther S.E, 
This swelling includes the Donets coal-measures and the middle 
granitic ridges which give rise to the rapids of the Dniegier. Finally 
a fiftli depression, wliich descends below the level of the ocean, 
exteirds for more than 200 m. to the N. of the Casjiian. comprising 
the lower Volga and the Ural and Emba rivers, and establishing a 
link between Russia and the Aral-Caspian region. It is continued 
farther N. by plains below 300 ft., which join the depression of the 
middle Volga, and extend as far as the mouth of the Oka. 

The Ural Mountains present the aspect of a broad swelling whose 
strata no longer exhibit the horizontality which is characteristic of 
central Russia, and moreover are deegily cut into by rivers. They 
.ire connected in the W. with broad plateaus which join those of 
leiitral Russia, but their orogra|)hical relations to otlier upheavals 
must be more closely studied before they can be definitely pro- 
iiouiiced on. 

The rhomboidnl peninsula of the Crimea, connected by only a 
narrow isthmus with the continent, is occupied l>y an arid plateau 
sloping gently N. and E., and bordered on the S.E. by the Yaila 
Mountains, the summits of which range between 4000 and 5000 ft. 

Owing to the orograjihical structure of the East-European plains, 
the river systems have become more than usually prominent and 
iiiiliortant features of the configuration. Taking their 
ttlvers. origin from a series of lacustrine basins scattered over tlie 
(ilateaus and differing slightly in elevation, the Russian rivers 
.lescrilie immense curves beiforcrcaclung the sea, and flow with a very 
gentle gradient, while numerous large tributaries collect their waters 
from over vast areas. Thus tlw Volga, the Dnieper and the Don 
.ittain resgiectively lengths of 2325, 1410 and 1325 in., and their 
basins run to 363,300, 202.140 and i6(),ooo scg. m. respectively. 
Moreover, the chief rivers, the Volga, the \V. Dvina, tlio Dnieper, and 
even the l^vnt and the Oka, take their rise (in the N.W. of the 
central plateau) so close to one another that they may be said to 
radiate from the same centre. The sources of the Don interlace 
with the tributaries of the Oka, while the upper tributaries of the 
Kama join those of the N. Dvina and Pechora. In consequence of 
this, the rivers of Russia have been from remote antiquity the 
princip^ channels of trade and migration, and have contributed 
much more to the elaboration of national unity than any political 
institutions. Boats could be conveyed over flat and easy portages 
from one river-basin to another, and these portages were sul^- 
quentlv transformed with a relatively small amount of labour into 
navigable canals, and even at the present day the canals have more 
importance for the traffic of the country than have most of the 
railways. By their means the plains of the central plateau—the 
very heart of Russia, whose natural outlet was the Caspian—were 
brought into water-communication with the Baltic, and the Volga 


basin was connected with the Gulf of Finland. The White Sea has 
also been brought into connexion with the central Volga basin, 
while the sister-river of the Volga—the Kama—became the main 
artery of communication with Siberia. 

But although the rivers of Russia rank before the rivers of W, 
Europe in respect of length, they arc far beliind them as regards the 
volumes of water which they discharge. They freeze in winter and 
dry up in summer, and most of them are navigable only during the 
spring floods ; even the Volga becomes so shallow during the liot 
.season that none but boats of light draught can pass over its shoals. 

Arctic Ocean Basin. —The Pechora rises in the N. Urals, and 
enters the ocean by a large estuary at the Gulf of Pechora. Its 
basin, thinly-peopled and available only for cattle-breeding and for 
hunting, is quite isolated from Russia by the Timan ridge. The 
river is navigable lor 770 m. ; grain and a v.ariety of goods conveyed 
from the upper Kama arc floated down, while furs, fish and other 
prmlucts of the sea are shipped up the river to be transported to 
Cherdyn on the Kama. The Mezcfl enters the Bay of Mezeft ; it is 
navigable for 450 m., and is the channel of a considerable export of 
timber. The N. Dvina is formed by the union of the Yug and the 
Sukhona. The latter, although it flows over a great number of 
rapids, is navigable throughout its length (330 m.); it is connected 
by canal with the Caspian and the Baltic. The Vychegda, which 
Hows W.S.W. to join tne Sukhona, through a woody region, thinly 
peopled, is navigable for 500 m. and in its upper portion is connected 
by a canal witli the upper Kama. The N. Dvina flows with a very 
slight gradient through a broad valley, and reaches the White Sea at 
Archangel. Notwithstanding serious obstacles offered by shallows, 
corn, fish, salt and timber are largely shipped to and from Archangel. 
The Onega, which flows into Onega Bay, has rapids ; but timber 
is floated down in spring, and fishing and some navigation are carried 
on in the lower portion. 

Baltic Basin. —The Neva (40 m.) flows from Lake Ladoga into tlie 
Gulf of Finland. The Volkhov, discharging into Lake iTtdoga, and 
forming part of the Vysliniy-Volocliok system of canals, is an 
important channel for navigation ; it flows from I-ake Ilmen, which 
receives the Msta, connected with the Volga, and the Lovat. The 
Svir, also discharging into Lake Ladoga, flows from Lake Onega, and. 
being part of the Mariinsk canal system, is of great importance for 
navigation. The Narova flows out of Lake Peipus into the Gulf of 
Finland at Narva ; it has remarkable rapids, which are used to 
generate power for cotton-mills ; in sgiite of this, the river is navi¬ 
gated. Lake Peipus, or Chudskoye, receives the Velikaya, a channel 
of traffic with S. Russia from a remote antiquity, but now navigable 
only in its lower portion, and tlie Embach, navigated by steamers 
to Dorgiat (Yuryev). The S. Dvina, which falls into the sea below 
Riga, is shallow above the rapids of Jacobstadt, but navigation is 
carried on us far as Vitebsk—corn, timber, potash, flax, &c., being 
the principal shipments of its navigable tributaries (the Obshu. 
Ulla and Kasplya). The Ulla is connected by the Berezina canals 
with the Dnieper. The Memel (Niemen), with a course of 470 m. in 
Russia, rises in the N. of Minsk, leaves Russia at Yurbiirg, and 
enters the Kurisches Half; rafts are floated upon it almost from its 
source, and steamers ply as far as Kovno ; it is connected by the 
Oginsky canal with the Dnieper. For the Vistula, with the Bug and 
Narew, see Poland 

Black Sea Basin. —The Priith rises in Austrian Bukovina, and 
separates Russia from Rumania ; it enters the Danube, which flows 
along the Russian frontier for too m. below Reni, touching it with 
its Kilia branch. The Dniester (530 m. in Russia) rises in Galicia. 
Light boats and rafts are floated at all points, arid steamers ply on 
its lower portion : its estuary has important fisheries. The Dnieper, 
with a basin of 202,140 sq. m., drains 13 governments, the aggregate 
population of which numbers over 28,000,000. It also originates 
in the N.W. parts of the central plateau, in the same marshy lakes 
which give rise to the Volga and the W. Dvina, and enters the 
Black Sea. In t he middle navigable part of its course, from Dorogo- 
buzh to Ekaterinoslav, it is an active channel for traffic. It receives 
several large tributaries on the right, the Berezina, connected 
with the W. Dvina, and the Pripet, both very important for naviga- 
gation—as well as several smaller tributaries on which rafts are 
floated ; on the left the Sozh, the Desna, one of the most important 
rivers of Russia, navigated by steamers as far as Bryansk, the Suia, 
the Psiol and the Vorskia. Below Ekaterinoslav the Dnieper 
flows for 46 m. over a series of rapids. At Kherson it enters its long 
(40 m.) but shallow estuary, which receives the S. Bug and the Ingui. 
The Don, with a basin of 166,000 sq. m., and navigable for 880 m., 
rises in the government of Tula and enters the Sea of Azov 
at Rostov, after describing a great curve to the E. at Tsaritsjm, 
approaching the Volga, with which it is connected by a railway 
(45 m.). Its navigation is of great importance, rapccially for goods 
' brought from the Volga, and its fisheries are extensive. The chief 
tributaries are the Sosna and North Donets on the right, and the 
Voronezh, Khoper, Medvyeditsa and Manych on the left. The 
Ylya. the Kubaft and the Rion belong to Caucasia. 

The Caspian (?«««.— The Volga, the chief river of Russia, has a 
length of 2325 m., anditsba^n, about 563,300 sq. m. in area, contains 
a population of nearly 40,000,000. It is connected with the Baltic 
by three systems of canals (see Volga). The Ural, in its lower 
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whwh receives tho waters of Lake Cok-cha. belong to Sucasit» : R.»^’ inl« ^ u beautiful in central 

V mi’ a.. ! »< «»«ally IS. It sets in with vigour, and vegetation 


The soil of Russia depends chiefly on’ the (fistribution ^of the 

bouldcr-clay and loess, on the degree to which the rivers hivi* ' anf> ;cr i - --j- j .. » 

SolU jeverally excavated their valleys, and on the moistne^If ^ 
the climate. Vast areas in Russia are quite unfit for 
cultivation, 19 % of the aggregate surface of European Russia 
(apart from Poland and Finland) being occupied hv lakes marshes 
sand, &c 39 % by forests, 16 ^ by prairies^ Sd Lly jO % being 
under cultivation. The distribution of all these is Lwever, ^ 


_ , ,,, The distribution of all these V 

(. 1 Ibe five following subdivisions may lie established 

irLine IkF s ‘ ‘be middle region, com- 

prising the surface available for agriculture and partly covered witJi 
forests; (4) ‘he black-earth (c/ieriwiyom)region ; and (5) tliesteppes. 
Of these the block-earth region—aliout i w.ooo.ixxi acres—whicli 
reaches from the Urp,ithians to the Urals, from the Piiisk marshes 
m the S.W. to the upper Oka in the N.li., is the most important. 
It is covered with a thick sheet of black earth, a kind of loess, mixed 
with 5 to 15 % of humus, due to the decomposition of aii herbaceous 
vegetation, which developed luxuriantly during the Lacustrine 
fieriod on a continent relatively dry even at that epoch. On tlie 
three-fields system corn has lieeii grown upon it for fiftv to seventy 
consecutive years without manure. Isolated black-eiirtli islands, 
though less fertile, occur also in Courland and Kovno, in the Oka- 
Volga-Kama depression, on the slopes of (he Urals, and in a few 
patches in the N. Towards the Black Sea coast its thickness 
diminishes, and it disappears in the valleys. In the extensive 
region covered with boulder-clay the black‘earth appears only 111 
isolated places, and the soil consists for the most part of a sandy clav, 
containing a much smaller admixture of humus. There cultivation’ 
is possible onljr with the aid of a considerable quantity of manure 
Drainage finding no outlet through the thick clay, the soil oi the 
forest region is often iiidden licneatli extensive marshes, and the 
forests themselves arc often mere thickets choking marshy ground ; 
large tracts of sand appear in the W., and (lie admixture of boulders 
with the clay in the N.W. renders agriculture dillicult. On the 
Arctic coast the forests disappear, giving place to the tundras. 
Finally, in the S.E., towards the Caspian, on the slopesoi tlie soutlierii 
Urals and the plateau of Obslichiy Syrt, as also in llie interioi of 
(he Crimea, and in several parts of Bessarabia, there are large tracts 
of real desert, buried under coarse sand and devoid of vegetation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Russia extends from N. to S. 
through 30“ of latitude, the climate of its difierenl portions, apart 
CHmmtt Crimea and Caucasia, presents a striking uiii- 

formity. Tlie aerial currents—cyclones, aiili-cvclones 
and dry S.li. winds-—jirevail over extensive areas, and sweep across 
the fiat plains without hindrance. Everywhere the winter is cold 
and the summer hot, both varying in their duration, but diftcring 
relatively little in the extremes of temperature recorded. 'I'lierc is 
no place in Russia, Archangel and .Astrakhan included, where tlie 
thermometer docs not rise in summer nearly to 8fi° Fahr. and descend 
in winter (0-13° and - 21°. It is only on the Black .Sea coast that the 
absolute range of temperature does not exceed 108°, while in the 
lemainder of Russia it reaches 12O" to 144“, the oscillations Iwing 
lietween -22° and -31“, occasionally going ilown as low as - 54", and 
rising as high as 86° to 104°, or even ioy°. Everywhere the'ramlall 
IS small; it Finland and Poland on the one liand and Caucasia witli 
the Caspian depression 011 the other lie excluded, the average yearly 
rainfall varies between 16 and 28 in. Nowliere does the maximum 
rainfall take jiUce in winter (as in W. Europe), hut il occurs in 
summer, and everywhere the months of advanced spring are warmer 
than the corresponding months of autumn. 

Though thus exhibiting the distinctive features of a continental 
climate, Russia docs not he altogether outside tlie reach of tlie 
moderating influence of the ocean. The Atlantic cyclones penetrate 
to the Russian plains, mitigating to some extent (he colil of winter, 
and in summer bringing with them their moist winds and thunder¬ 
storms. Their influence is cliiefly felt in W. Russia, though it does 
reach as far as the Urals and beyond. TJiey thus check tho extension 
and limit the duration of the cold anticyclones. 

■ Bibliography of Geography: see Tillo, in Isveslia of Russian 
Geogr. Soc. (1883); P. P. Semenov, tieogr. and Statist. Dictionary 
of tM Russian Empire (in Russian, 5 vols., St Petersburg, 18O3-84), 
the most trustworthy source for the geography of Russia; tlie 
official Svod Materiel, with regard to Russian rivers (1870); 
Statistical Sbornik of the Ministry of Communications, vol. x. 
(freezing of Russian rivers, and navigation). A great variety of 
mont^aphs dealing with separate rivers and basins are available ; 
c.g. S. Martynov, Das Petschoragebiet (St Petersburg, 1905); 
G. von Helmersen, Bos Oloneiische Dergrevier (St Petersburg, i860); 
Turbin. The Dnieper; Prasolenko, " The Dniester.” in Engin. 
Journ. (1881); Danilovsky, “ KubaB,” in Mem. Geogr. Soc. i.; 
K. E. von Baer, Kaspische Studicn (St Petersburg. 1857-59); 
V. Ragozln, Volga (St Petersburg, 1890); Peretyatkovich, Po^o; 
and M^iailov, Kama. An orohydrograpbical map of Russia in 
four sheets was published in 1878,' 


. usually is, it sets in with vigour, and vegetation 
develops with a rapidity which gives to this season m Russia a 
special charm, unknown in warmer climates. Tho rapid melting o( 
the snow at the same time causes the rivers to swell, and roiuUrs a 
great many minor streams navigable for a few weeks. But a return 
of cold weather, injurious to vegetation, is very frequently observeil 
Ill central and E. Russia lietween May (lie I'Hth and the 24tli. so 
that It is only in June that warm weather sets in definitely, and it 
very , reaches its maximum m the first half of July (or of August on the 
Black hea coast). In S.E. Russia the summer is much warmer than 
in the corresiionding latitudes of France, and really hot weather is 
experienced cverywliere. It does not, however, prevail (or long 
and in file first half of Septemliet frosts begin on the middle Urals! 
IJiey cicbcend u]>on W. aud S, Russia m the beginning ot Octolnr 
and arc xelt on tho Caucasus about the luiddlc of Novoiiilier I he 
tenijieraturc drops so rapidly that a month later, about October ilie 
loth on the middle Urals and November the i tth throughout Russia 
the Ihcrniometcr ceases to rise above the’ freezing-point. The 
rivers freeze rapidly; towards November 20th all the streams of 
the \\liite bea basin are ice-bouiiil, and so remain (or an average of 
107 day.s; those of the Baltic, Black Sea and Caspian basins freeze 
later, but about December the 20th nearly all the rivers of the 
country arc highways for sledges. The Volga remains frozen for 
a period varying between i sodays in the N. and podaysat Astrakhan 
Ihe Don lor loo to no days, and the Dmcp jr lor 83 to nz Uavs! 


On the A\ - Dvina ice prevents navigation for 125 days, and even the 
\ istul-i at Warsaw remains frozen for 77 days, The'lowest tempera- 
turcs are experienced in January, the average being as low us 20° 
iitfonghout Russia ; in the west only does it rise above 


On the whole, February and March continue to be cold, and 



Orenburg. 

All Russia is comprised between the isotherms of 32° and 54' 
On the whole, they are more remote from one another than even 
Oil the plains of N. Americu, thcMc of 4^»“ to 32® being distributi'd 
over twenty degrees of latitude. They are, on the w)iole, inclined 
towards the S. m E. Russia ; thus (he isotherm of 39° rHn.s from 
bt Petersburg to Orenburg, and that of 33° from Torned in F'inlamI 
(0 Uralsk. Ihe mfiexion is still greater for the winter isotherms. 
Closely following one anotlier, they run almost N. and S. • thus 
Odessa and Konigsberg are situated on the same winter isotherm 
of 28 ; bt Petersburg, Orel and the mouth of the Ural river on 
about JO ; and Mezen and Ufa on y°. Tlie summer isotherms cross 
the winter isotherms nearly at right angles, so that Kiev and Ufa 
Warsaw and Tobolsk, Riga and Ihe upper Kama have the same 
average summer tcm()eratures of 64”, 62j° and 0i° respectively 
The laws and relations of the cyclones and anti-cyclones in 
Russia are not yet thorouglily understood. It appears, however 
that in January the cyclones mostly travel across N.W. Russia 
(N. of 55 and W. of 40° E.), following directions wliich vary 
between N.E. and S.li. In July they are pushed farther towards 
tlie N., and cross the Gulf of Bothnia, while another scries of 
cyclones sweep across middle Russia, between 50" and 53° N. 
Nor are the laws of the anti-cyclones established. The ivind.s 
closely depend on the routes followed by both. GeiieraUy how- 
ever. It may be said that alike in January and in July W. and 
^ 0 Pfovail in W. Russia, while E. winds arc most common 

m S.E. Russia. N. winds are predominant on flic Black Sea coast 
Ihe strength of the wind is greater, on the whole, than in the 
continental parts of W, Europe, and it attains its maximum velocity 
in winter. I'erriblc tempests blow from October to March, especi¬ 
ally on the S. steppes and on the tundras. Hurricanes accompanied 
with snow (burans, myatels), and lasting from two to three days 
or N. blizzards witliout snow, are cspc-cially dangerous to raun 


The average amount of cloud is 73 to 73 % on t^ie White Sea and 
I m Lithuama, 68 to 64 in central Russia, and only 39 to 33 in tlie 
! b. and S.E. The amount of rainfall is shown in the Table on 
' next page.' 

The flora of Russia, which represents an intermediate link between 
the flora of Germany and the flora of Siberia, is strikingly uniform 
oyer a very large area. Though not jioor at any given 
place, It appears so if the space occupied by Rubim be 
taken into account, only 3300 spocieti of phanerogams and fomF 

• Bibliography of Metrorology: Memoirs of the Central I'hysical 
Observatory; Reperlorium fir Meteorologie and Meteoroloticat 
^ortitA, published by the same body; Ve«aovsky, OimaU ol 
Rutsta (Russian): H. Wild, Temperatur-VerUUnisee 4 es Ruu. 
Retches (im) -, Voyeikov, The Climates of the Globe (Ruas., 1884) 
^taming the best general information about the climate of 
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iKrinR known. Four rogioiii nniy I"-' distinguislicJ ; llic Arclit, 
till’ I'orusit, ll»' Strppe and the tircum-Mnilitcrrancan. 
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Tlie .■Irclii liefjou comprises tlie tundras of the Arctic littoral 
heyoud the N. limit ol the forests, whicn closely follows the coast¬ 
line. with deviations towards the N. in the river valleys (70° N. 
in Finland and on the Arctic Circle about ArchatiKel, 6S° N. on 
the Urals. 71" in \V. Siberia). The shortness of the sttmtncr, the 
deficiency of dramage and the depth to which the soil frceses in 
winter, are the circumstances which didermine the i haraclenstic 
features ol the vegetation ol the tundras. Their flora is far closer 
akin to the lloras of N. Siberia and N. America than lo that of 
central lairoiw. Mosses and luihens are distincliva-. ns also arc 
the birch, the dwarf willow and several shrubs ; but where the 
soil is drier, and lionuis has been able to accumulate, a variety 
of herbaceous flowering plants, some of them familiar in W. Europe, 
make their appearance. Only ^75 to 280 pbaneroganis ate found 
within this region. 

The Pores! AVgioi) of the Russian botanists includes the greater 
part of the country, from the Arctic tundras to the steppes, and 
over this immense expanse it maintains a remarkable unitorinity 
of cliucacter. Beketov siiMivides it into two portions—the forest 
region proper and the “ Ante-Steppe” (firedsto/’ie). The N. limit 
of the ante-steppe is represented by a line drawn from the ITutli 
throngh Zhitomir. Kursk. Tambov and Stavropol-on-Volga lo the 
sources of the Ural river. But the forest region proper presents 
a dilforent aspect 111 the N. from that in the S.. and iiuist in turn 
be subdivided into two parts—the coniferous region and the region 
of the oak forests—these being separated by a line drawn through 
Pskov, Kostroma, Kasaft and Ufa. Of course the oak occurs 
f.irthcr N. than this, and coniferous forests extend f^tlior S., 
advancing even to the border-region of the steppes. To the N. 
of this Une the forests are of great extent and densely grown, 
more frequently diversified by marshi-s than by meadows or culti¬ 
vated fields. Vast and impenetrable forests, impassable marshes 
and thickets, minicrons lakes, sw'ampy meadows, with cleared and 
dry spaces here ami there occupied by villages, are the leading 
leatnrcs of this region. Fishing and hunting are the most import^t 
sources of livelihood. The characteristics of the oak region, which 
comprises all central Russia., arc totally defterent. Tlie surface 
IS unduiosorv; marshy maodow lands no longer exist on the flat 
watersheds, and only a few in the deeper and broader river valleys. 
I'orests are stUl nmnerons where they have not been destroyed 
by the hand of man. hut their character has changed. Conifers 
are rare, and the ScoWh nine, wliich is> abundant on the sandy 
plains, takes the place of the A hies. The forests are composed of 
the birch, oak and other ilcciduoiis trees, the soil is dry, and the 
woodlands are divided bv green prairies. Viewed from rising 
ground, the landscape ptiesents a pleasing variety of cornfield and 
forest, while the horizon is broken by the liell-towers of the numerous 
villages strung along the honks of the streams. 

Viewed as a whole, the flora of the forest region is to be regarded 
as Eurojiean-Sibcrian! and, though certain species disappear 
towards the E., while new ones make their appearance, it maintains, 
on the whole, the same fcatnres thronghont from Poland to Kam¬ 
chatka, Thus the beech (Fagus sylvatica) is unable to survive 
the oontmenlal climate of Russia, and does not penetrate lioyond 
Poland and the S.W. provinces, reappearisg agidn in the Crimea. 
The silver fit does not extend over Russia, and the oak does not 


cross the Urals. On the other hand, several Asiatic species (Siberian 
pine, larch, cedar) grow freely in the N.E.. wliile numerous slirubs 
and herbaceous plants, orlguiallv from the Asiatic stcjijies, have 
tound their way into the S.E. Jiut all these do not greatly alter 
the general character of the vegetation. The coniferous forests of 
I lie north contaui. besides conilers, tlie birch {Betula alba. li. pwi- 
escens. U. fnittcosa and H. vernicosa). which extends from the 
Pechora to the tiiiicasus. the aspen, two species of abler, the 
mouctain-asli {Svrhtts aucuparia), the wiki cherry anti three 
s|iecie3 of willow, S. of N. ap)icars the lime Irtie, which 

multiplies rapidly and, notwitlistaiwting the raiiidity with which 
it is being exterminated, constitutes entire forests iu Ihe east 
(central Volg.i, Ufa) Fartlier S. the ash {Praxinus cxcehior) and 
file oalt make their appearance, the latter {Quercus pedum tilala) 
reaching in isolated grouiis and single trees as far N. as St Peters¬ 
burg and Soutli F'inlaud (Q. Robur ajipears only in the S.W.). The 
liornbeam is prevalent in the Ukraine, and the maple begins lo 
appear in the S. of the coniferous region. In the forest region 
no fewer than 772 flowering species are found, of which 508 dicolyle- 
(ions occur m the Archangel government (only 4^(< to the E. ot 
the White Sea. which is a botanical limit for many species). In 
central Russia the species become still more numerous, and, though 
the local floras are not yet complete, they numlwr 850 to 1050 
species in the separate governments, and about 1600 in the hosl 
explored parts of the S.W. Corn is cultivated throughout this 
region. Its N. limits advance almost to the Arctic coast at \'ai- 
angur Fjord, farther Iv. (hey hardly reach N. o£ Archangel, and 
Ihe limit is still lower towacds the Urals. The N. boundary ol 
rye closely corresponds to tliat of barley. Wheat is cultivated 
in S. Finland, but in W. Russia it hardly gets N. of s8'' N. Its 
true domains are the oak region and the. steppes. Fruit trees are 
cultivated as tar as 02' N. m Finland, and as lar as 58“ in the 1 „ 
Apricots and walnuts flourish at Warsaw, but in Russia they do 
not thrive beyond 50°. Apples, pears and cherries are grown 
throughout the oak region. 

The Region of ihe iHeppes, which is coinoideiU with the whole of 
S. Russia, may lie subdivided into two zones—an intermediate zone 
and that ot the stc()pcs pro[icr. The ante.slc]ijM: of the preceiling 
region uad the intermediate zone of the steppes include those 
tracts in which the W. European climate contends agiiin.sl tlie 
.Asiatic, and where a struggle is carried on lietwocu the lores! and 
the steppe. It is comprised between the summer isotherms of 
59° and 03“, being bounded on the S. bv a lino which runs through 
bdcatcnnoslav and I.ugafisk. S. of this line begin the steppe-s proper, 
which extend to the sea and ]ienetratcto the toot of the Caucasus. 

The stcplies jiropor aic very fertile, elevated plains, slightly 
undulating, and intersected by numerous ravines which .are dry 
in summer. The undulations are scarcely aiqiareut. Not a tree 
IS to be seen, the lew woods and thickets being hidden in the depres 
sions and deep valleys ot the rivers. On the thick layer ol black 
earth tiy which the stoppo is covered a luxuriant vegetation develofw 
ill spring ; after the old grass ha.s been burned a brigtit green pre¬ 
vails over immense stretebes, bat this rapidly disappears under 
the burning rays of the sun and the hot IC. winds. 'Uie colouring 
of the steppe changes as if by magic, and only the silvery plumes 
ol the steppe-grass (Stipa pemmta) wave m the wind, tinting thi- 
steppe a bright yellow. For days together the travelbr secs no 
other vegetation ; even this, however, disappears as he approuclics 
the regions recently left dry by the Caspian, where saline clays, 
bearing a few Salsolaceae. or'mere saiKl, take the place of tle.- 
black earth. Here begins the Aral-Caspian desert. The steppe, 
however, is not so devoid of trees as at first sight appears. In¬ 
numerable clusters of wild cherries {Prmws Chtmaecerasus), wiki 
apricots {Aniygdalus liana), the Siberian pea.trcc (Carogana fra- 
lescens). and other deep-rooted slirubs grow at the bottoms of the 
depressions and on the slopes of the ravines, imparting to the 
steppe that cliarm which manifests itself in the jiopular poetry. 
Unfortunately the spread of cnltivation is fatal lo these oases 
(they are often called ” islands ” by tlui inhabitants); the axe and 
the plough ruthlosslv destroy them. 

The, vegetation iii the maeshy tiottoms ol the ravineu and in 
tlie valleys of the streams and' rivers is totally difierenl. The 
moist soil encourages luxuriant thickets of willows (Saheineae). 
surrounded by dense chevaux-de-frire of wormwood anti thorn- 
bearing Compositae, and interspersed with rich but not extensiye 
prairies, liarbounng a great variety of herbaceons plants: wlme 
in the d^tas of the Black Sea rivers impenetrate bods of reeds 
{Arutido phragmites) shelter a forest fauna. But cultivation 
rapidly changes the physiognomy of the steppe. The prairies are 
superseded by wheat-fields, and flocks of sheep destroy the true 
steppe-grass (Stipa peiinaia). , ■ 

A great many species unknown in the. forest region m^e their 
appearance in the steppes. The Scotch pine still grows on all 
sandy spacts, and the maple {A<^r latanca and A, caittptstn'), the 
hornbeam and the black and white poplar are very common. 
The number of species of herbaceous fdants rapidly inmeascs. 
while byioiid the Volga a variety of Asiatic species are added lo 
the W. European flora. 

The Circum-Meililerraneaii Region is represented by a narrow 
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strip oil the S. coast o£ the Crimea, whore a climate similar to that ! 
of the Mediterranean coast has permitted the development ot a 
llora closely resembling that o£ the valley of the Arno m Italy. 
Human cultivation has destroyed the abundant forests which sixty 
years ago made deer>hunting possible at Khersoues. The olive 
ana the chestnut are rare ; but the beuuh rouppoars, and the Pinui 
pinaster recalls the Italian pines. At a few points, such as Nikita 
near Livadia and Alupka, where plants have been aceliraatued by 
human agency, the Californian Wellitii’tonia, the Lebanon cedar, 
many evergreen trees, the laurel, the cypress, and even the Anatolian j 
\vilm, (Chamaerops exedsa) flourish. The grass vegetation i.s very ' 
rscU, and, according to lists still incomplete, no fewer than ibj.t 
lliowering plant.s are known. But on the whole, the Crimean flora 
lias little m common with that of the Caucasus.' 

Russia belongs to the same zoo-geogra{)hical region .as central 
Europe and N, Asia, the same fauna extending in Siberia as far 
as the Yenisei and the Lena. In the forests not many 
Paua*, animals which have disappeared from NV. Europe have 
luild their ground ; while in the Urals only a few—now Siberian, 
but formerly also European—are met with. In S.E. Russia, 
however, towards the Caspian, there is a notable admixture o( 
Asiatic species. Three separate sub-regions may. however, lie dis¬ 
tinguished on the U. European plains—the tundras, including the 
Arctic islands, the forest region, especially the coniferous part of 
it. and tlie ante-steppe and steppes of the black earth region. 
The Ural Mountains might bo distingiiisherl as a fourth sub-region, 
while the S. const of the Crimea and Caucasia, ns well as the Caspian 
deserts, have each their own individuality. 

The fauna of the Arctic Ocean off the Norwegian coast corre¬ 
sponds, in its W. parts al least, to thal of the N. Atlantic Gulf 
Stream. The White Sea and the Arctic Ocean to the E. of Svynloi 
Nos on the Kola peninsula belong to a separate zoological region, 
connected with, and hardly separable from, that part of the Arctic 
Ocean which washes the Siberian coast as far as the moutli of the 
Lena. The Black Sea, the laiina of which ajiiiears to be very ricli, 
belongs to the Mediterranean region, slightly modified, while the 
Caspian partakes of the characteristic fauna inhabiting the lakes 
and seas of the Aral-Caspian depression. 

In the region of the tundras life has to contend with such nti- 
fivourablc conditions tliat it cannot be abundant. Still, tlie 
reindeer frequents it for its lichens, and oil the drier slopes of the 
moraine deposits there occur four species of lemming, hmitnf by 
the Arctic fox (Vnlpes lagnpus). The wiliow-groiisc (faaopvs 
albus), the ptarmigan {L. alpimis or mutiis). the l.irk, the suow- 
Imnting (Plcctrophanes nivahs), two or three species of Svivta. one 
Phylioscopus and a Mntacilla must be added. Numberless aquatic 
birds visit it lor breeding purposes. Ducks, divers, geese, gulls, 
all the Russian species of snipes and sandpipers [l.imicohc. Trivgaf), 
Ac., swarm on tlie marshes of the tundras and on the crags of the 
Lapland coast. , , 

The forest region, and especially its coniferous portion, though 
it has lost some of its representatives within histone times, still 
possesses an abundant fauna. The reindeer, rapidly disappearing, 
IS now met with only in the governments of Olonets and \ ologda ; 
Crrvus pyeargus is found everywhere, and reaches Novgorod. Hie 
weasel, the fox and the hare arc exceedingly commiMi, as also arc 
the wolf and the bear in the N.. but the glutton (Oulo horcalis), 
the lynx and the elk (C. alces) are rapidly disappearing. Jhe 
wild boar is confined to the basin of the V. Dvma, .and the Dtwii 
europea to the Byelovyezh forest in Grodno. The whle has quite 
disappeared, being found only on the Urals ; the beaver may be 
trapped at a few places in Minsk, .and the otter is very rare, Ou 
the other hand, the hare, grey.partridge (rerJix emerea), hedgehog, 
quail, lark, rook and stork find their way into the coniferous 
region as the forests arc cleared. The avifauna of this region is 
very rich; it includes all the forest and garden In^s known in 
W. Europe, as well as a very great variety of aquatic binls. A 
list. stiU^incomplcte, of the birds of St Petersburg runs “> *51 
species. Hunting and shooting give occupation to a great number 
of persons. The reptiles are few. As for fishes, all thosi of V\ . 
Europe, except the carp, are met with in the lakes and rivers in 
immense quantities, the characteristic feature of the region being 
its wealth) in Cor^goni and in Salmoidclae generally. 

In the ante-steppe the forest species proper, such &s Phromys 
volans and Tamialitriatus. disappear, but common squirrel <Sc.«rMS 
vulgaris), weasel and bear arc still met with m the forests. The 
hare is increasing rapidly, as well as the fox. The awfauna, of 
course, becomes poorer; nevertheless, the woods of the steppe, 
and atiU more the forests of the ante-9tepi>e. give refuge to many 

^natbSography of Flora; Beketov, Appendix to Russian transla¬ 
tion of .GricseSch and Reclus’s C&w. u«lv.; C. F, von Ledebour, 
Flora Aossiea (Sthttgart, i84*-S3): J- R- 

Arctieae Planlae (islo), and Plorae Rvssteae F^les (St Petersbure, 
t$io). For flora of the tundras, Beketov's "Flora of Archil, 
in Mem. Soe. Natur. of St Petersbuw; University, xv. (l»S4j I 
Regel, Flora Rossica (1884); Brown, Forestry tn the Mtntne Dis- 
trids of (he Vrals (i8?s); Reports by Commasioners of Woods and 
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birds, even to liazel-lien {J'tirao bouaso), capercaiUie (T. tetrt^) 
and woodcock (T. tirogallus). The fauna of the scrub in the river 
valleys is decidedly rich, and includes aquatic birds. The destruc¬ 
tion of the forests and the advance of wheat into the prairies are 
ra)>idly thinning the steppe fauna. The various species of rapacious 
animals are disappearing, together with the cotonies of marmots; 
the iiisectivores are also becoming scarce in eonscquetice of the 
destruction of insects; while vermin, such as the suslik, or pouched 
marmot (Spermophilus), and the destructive insects which arc a 
scourge to agriculture, become a real plague. The absence of 
Coregoui is a cliaracteristic feature of the fish-fauna of .the.'steppes ; 
the carp, on the contrary, reappears, and tiic rivers aliound in 
sturgeon (.\cipcnscridae). In file Volga below Nizhniy-NovgOKKl 
ihc sturgiHin (.■frfpeiisrT rulheuas). and others of the same family. 

.os well as a very great variety of ganoids and Tchostei, appear in 
such quantities that they give occupation to nearly loo.ooo people. 
Tlie mouths of the Caspian rivers arc especially celebrated for their 
wcaltli of fish.’ 

Elhmgrapliy.--’Rumains of Pulauulitliic man, contemporary 
with the large Quaternary mammals, arc few in Russia; they 
liavc been discovered only in Poland, Poltava and Voronezh, 
and pcrliaps also on the Oka. Those ol the later Lacustrine 
period, on tlie contrary, arc so numerous that there is scarcely 
one lacustrine basin in the regions of the Oka, tliu Kama, the 
Dniaper, not to speak of the lake-region itself, and even Hio 
White Sea coasts, whore remains of Neolithic man liave not been 
discovered. The Russian plains luivc been, however, the seen*-- 
of so many migrations of successive races, that at many plaa'S 
a .series of deposits belonging to widely distant cpoclis are found 
one upon another. Settlements belonging to the Stone age, 
and manufactories of stone implvments, burial-grounds of the 
Bronze epoch, earthen forts and burial-mounds {kurgans)—^ 
this last four different types are known, the earliest belonging 
to the Bronze period—arc superposed, rendering the task of 
unravelling their several relations one of great diiSculty. 

Two different races—a brachycephalic and a dolichocephalic— 
can lx distinguished among tlie remains ol the earlier Stone 
•period (Lacmstrinc period) as having inhabited the plains of E, 
Europe. But they are separated by so many generations from 
the cwlicst historic times that sure conclusions regarding them 
Mf inipo.ssiblc ; at all events, as yet Rus.sian archaeologists are 
not agreed as to whether the ancestors of the Slavs were Sar- 
matians only or Scythians also, whose skulls have nothing in 
common with those of the M^ol race. The earliest data 
which may be regarded as established belong to the ist century, 
when the Finns migrated from the N. Dvina region towards 
the \V., and the Sarmatians were compelled to abandon the 
region of the Don, and cross the Russian steppes from E. to W., 
utmer the pressure of the Aorzes (the Mordvinian Erzya) and 
Siraks, who in their turn were soon followed' by the Huns and 
Uigur-Turkish Avars. 

In the 7th century S. Russia was the seat of the empire of the 
Khazars, who drove the Bulgarians, descendants of the Huns, 
from the Don, one section ol them migrating up the Volga to 
found there the Bulgarian empire, and the remamder traveling 
towards the Danube. This migration compelled the N . Finns to 
advance farther W., and a body of intermingled Tavasts and 
Karelians penetrated to the S. of the Gulf ol Finland. 

• IMbliugrapby of Fauna; see Pallas, Zoographia Roeso-AtiaHea •, 
Syevertsov lor the birds of south-eastern Russia ; M. A. Bogilanoy, 
IfirdS and Mammals of the Black-Earth Region of the Volga Basin (in 
Russian, Kazan, 1871); Karelin for the southern Urals : Kessler 
for fishes ; Straach, Die Schlangen its Russ, llsiehat, lot reptiles 
generally ; Rodoszkowski and the publications of the Entomologioal 
Society generally for insects; Czeruiavsky for the marine fanna 
of the Black Sea : KesslCr lor that of I-akcs Onega and Ladoga ; 
Grimm for the Caepian. The fauna of the Baltic provinces is 
deectibed in full in the Memoirs ol the scientific booies of these 
nrovioees. A. 'T. von Mididendorfs Stbirisehe Reise, vol. iy.. 
Zoology (St Petersburg, tfiyj), though dealing more especially with 
Slbem, is an invaluable source of information for the Russian muna 
generaUv. A. E. NordenSktWd's Vega-expediHonens Vettmskaphea 
lahttageiser <5 vols., StocWsoIm, 1879.47) may be conaalled for the 
maniiiiaisof-the tundrareglenand.marinefauna, Fornaweidetauea 
bibliographical information sceAperfu des travaux loo-g^mphifuss. 
published at St Petersburg in connexion with flie Bkhibition ol 
1878 7 and the inA&x Vhataiel Russhoi LiteroRiry lOtumitteMv^ce. 

and mediciae, pubUshed since 187s by the Society of > 
th* ififlv UmversUv. 
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As early as the 8th (.TnturVj and probably still earlier, u stream 
of Slav colonization, advancinj; 1 C. from the Danube, poured 
over the plains of S.W. Russia. It is also most probable that 
another similar stream—the N., eominj,' from the Elbe, lhrou|{h 
the basin of the Vistula—ought to be distinguished. In the 
9th century the Slavs occupied the upper Vistula, the S. of the 
Russian lacustrine region, and the W. of the central plateau. 
They had Lithuanians to the W. ; various Finnish tribes, inter¬ 
mingled towards the S.E. with Turkish (the present Bashkirs) ; 
the Bulgars, whose origin still remains doubtful, on the middle 
V’olga and Kama; and to the S.E. the Turkish-Mongol races of 
the Pechencgs, Polovtsi, Uzes, &c., while in the S., along the 
Black Sea, was the empire of the Khazars, who had under their 
rule several Slav tribes, and pcrlraps also some of Finnish origin. 
In the Qth century al.so the I'grians are sup}H>sed to have left 
their Ural abodes and to have tra\-ersed S.E. and S. Russia 
on their way to the basin of the Danube. If the Slavs be 
subdivided into three branche.s—the W. (Poles, Czechs and 
Wends), the S. (Servians, Bulgarians, Croatians, &c.), and the E. 
(Great, Little and White Russians), it will be seen that, with 
the exception of some 3,000,000 Little Russians, now settled 
in East Galicia and in Poland, and of a few on the southern .slope 
of the Carpathians, the whole of the E. Slas's occupy, as a compact 
body, W., central and S. Ru.s.sia. 

Like other races of mankind, the Russian race is not pure. 
The Russians have absorbed and assimilated in the course of 
their history a variety of Finnish and Turko-Finnish elements. 
Still, craniological researches show that, notwithstanding this 
fact, the Slav type has l>een maintained with remarkable per¬ 
sistency : Slav skulls ten and thirteen centuries old exhibit 
the same anthropological features as those which characterize 
the .Slavs of our own day. ITiis may be explained by a variety 
of causes, of which the chief is the maintenance by the Slavs 
down to a very late period of gentile or tribal organization and 
gentile marriages, a fact vouclied for, not only in the pages of 
the Russian chronicler Nestor, but still more by visible social 
evidences, the gtns later developing into the village community, 
and the colonization being carried on by large co-ordinated 
bodies of people. The Russians do not emigrate as isolated 
individuals ; they migrate in whole villages. The overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Slavs, and the very great differences 
in ethnical type, belief and mythology between the Indo- 
European and the Ural-Altaic races, may have contributed to 
the same end. Moreover, while a Russian man, far away from 
home among Siberians, readily marries a native, the Russian 
woman seldom does the like. All these causes, and especially 
the first-mentioned, have enabled the Slavs to maintain their 
ethnical purity in a relatively high degree, whereby they have 
been enabled to assimilate foreign elements and make them 
intensify or improve the ethnical type, without giving rise to 
half-breed races. The very sanie N. Russian tj'pe has thus been 
maintained from Novgorod to the Pacific, with but minor 
differentiations on the outskirts—and this notwithstanding the 
great variety of races with which the Russians have come into 
contact. But a closer obsers'ution of what is going on in the 
recently colonized confines of the empire—where whole villages 
live without mixing with the natives, but slowly bringing them 
over to the Russian manner of life, and then slowly taking in a 
few female elements from them—gives the key to this feature of 
Russian life. 

Not so with the national customs. There are features—the 
wooden house, the oven, the bath—which the Russian never 
abandons, even when swamped in an alien population. But 
when settled among these the Russian—the N. Russian— 
readily adapts himself to many other differences. He speaks 
Finnish with Finns, Mongolian with Buriats, Ostiak with 
Ostiaks; he shows remar^ble fadlity in adapting his agri¬ 
cultural practices to new conditions, without, however, abandon¬ 
ing the village community; he becomes hunter, cattle-breeder 
or fisherman, and carries on these occupations according to 
loc^ usage; he modifies his dress and adapts his religious 
beliefs to the locality he inhabits. In consequence of all this, 


the Rus.sian peasant (not, be it noted, the trader) proves himself 
to be an excellent colonist. 

Three different brandies can lie distinRuished among the Russians 
from tlic dawn of their liistory :—the Great Russians, the Little 
Russians (Malorusscs or Ukrainians), and the White 
Russians (the Byelorusses). These correspond to the two 
currents of immigration mentioned aliove—llic N. and S., 
with perhaps an intermediate stream, the proper place 
of the White Russians not having been as yet exactly 
determined. The primary distinctions between these branches 
have been increased during the last nine centuries by their contact 
with different nationalities—tlie Great Russians absorbing Finnish 
elements, the Little Russians undergoing an admixture of Turkish 
blood, and the Wliite Russians submitting to Lithuanian influence. 
Moreover, notwithstanding the unity of language, it is easy to de¬ 
tect among the (beat Russians lliemselves two separate tiranches, 
ditfering from one another by slight divergences of language anil 
type and dee)> diversities of national character — the t'entral 
liussians and the Novgorodians. Tlie latter extend tliruughunt 
N. Russia into Siberia. Many minor anthrojiological differentiae 
can be distinguished among both the Great and tlie Little Russians, 
depending probably on the assimilation of various minor subdivisions 
of the Ibal-Altaians. 

The Great Russians occupy in one compact mass the space 
enclosed by a line drawn from the White Sea to Lake Pskov, the 
upper courses of tlie W'. Dvina and the Donets, and thence, through 
the moutli of the Sura, by tlis Vetluga, to the Mezcfl. To tlie E. of 
this boundary lliey are intermingled with Turko-Einns, but in the 
Ural mountains they reappear in a second compact body, and thence 
extend througli S. Siberia and along the courses of the Lena and the 
.\mur. Great Russian Nonconformists are disseminated among 
Little Russians in tlie governments of Chernigov and Mogilev, and 
tliey reappear in greater masses in Novoroissa (i.e. S. Russia), as also 
in N. Caucasia. 

'I'he Little Russians occupy tlie slejipes of S. Russia, the S.W. 
slopes of the central plateau and those of the Carpathian and Lublin 
iiiouiilains, and the Carpatliian plateau, that is, the governments of 
Podolia, Volhynia, Poltava, and Kiev. The Zaporozbian Cossacks 
colonized the steppes farther E,, towards the Don, where they met 
with a large population of Great Russian runaways, constituting 
the present Don Cossacks. The Zaporozbian Cossacks, sent liy 
Callierine II. to colonize the E. coast of the Sea of Azov, constituted 
tlierc the Black Sea and later the Kubafl Cossacks (part of whom, 
the Nekrasovsty, migrated to Turkey). They have also peopled 
large parts of the government of Stavropol and of N. Caucasia. 

'file White Russians, intermingled to some extent with Great and 
Little Russians, Poles and Lithuanians, occupy the upper parts of 
the W. slope of the central plateau. 

The Finnish races, which in prehistoric times extended from the 
Ob all over N. Russia, even then were subdivided into Ugnans, 
Permyaks, Bulgarians and Finns projicr, who drove back the pre¬ 
vious Lapp population from what is now Finland, and about the 
7th century penetrated to the S. of the Gulf of Finland, in the region 
of the Livs pnd Kurs, where they fused to some extent with the 
Lithuanians and the Lells. At present the races of Finnish origin 
are represented in Russia by the following: (a) the W. Finns ; 
the Tavasts, in central Finland ; the Kvaens, in N.W. Finland ; 
the Karelians, in the E., who also occupy the lake regions of Olonets 
and Archangel, and have settlements in Novgorod and Tver : the 
Izhorcs, on the Neva and the S.E. coast of the Gulf of Finland ; 
tlie Estiis, in Esthonia and the N. of Livonia; the Livs. on the Gulf 
of Riga ; and the Kurs, intermingled with the Letts ; (fc) the N. 
Finns, or Lapps, in N. Finland and on the Kola peninsula, and the 
Samoyedes in Archangel and W’. Siberia ; (c) the Volga Finns, or 
rather the old Bulgarian branch, to which belong the Mordvinians, 
and the Cheremiases in Kazafl, Kostroma and Vyatka, though they 
are classified by some authors with the following ; (<i) the Permyaks, 
or Cis-Uralian Finns, including the Votiaks on the E. of Vyatka, the 
Permyaks in Perm, the Syryenians or Zj'ryans in Vologda. Archangel, 
Vyatka and Perm: (e) the Ugrians, or Trans-Uralian Finns, includ¬ 
ing the Voguls on both slopes of the Urals, the Ostiaks in Tobolsk 
and partly in Tomsk, and the Magyars, or Ugrians. 

The following are the chief subdivisions of the Tuiko-Tatars in 
European Russia:—(i) The Tatars, of whom three different branches 
must be distinguished : (a) the Kazafl Tatars on both banks of the 
Volga, below the mouth of the Oka, and on the lower Kama, but 
penetrating farther S. in Ryazan, Tambov, Samara, Simbirsk and 
Penza ; (6) the Tatars of Astrakhan at the mouth of the Volga ; and 
(c) those of the Crimea, a great many of whom emigrated to Turkey 
after the Crimean War (1854-56). There are, besides, a certain 
number of Tatars in the S.E. in Minsk, Grodno and Vilna. (2) The 
Bashkirs, who inhabit the slopes of the S. Urals, that is, the steppes 
of Ufa and Orenburg, extend also into Perm and Samara. (3) The 
Chuvashes, on the right bank of the Volga, in Kazafl and Simbirsk. 
(4) The Meshcheryaks, a tribe of Finnish origin who formerly 
inhabited the basin of the Oka, and, driven thence during the i;tb 
century by the RnssUm colonists, immigrated into Ufa and Perm, 
where they now live among the Baskhirs, having footed their 
religion and customs. (5) The Teptyars, also of Finnish origin. 
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settled among the Tatars and Bashkirs in Samara and Vyatka. 
The Bashkirs, Meshcheryaks and Teptyars rcmlcred able service 
to the Russian government against the Kliirgis, and until 1S63 they 
constituted a separate Cossack army. (O) The Khirgiz, whose true 
abodes were in Asia, in the Ishim and Khirgiz steppe. One section 
of them crossed the Urals and occupied the steppes between the 
Urals and the Volga ; the remainder belong to Turkestan and 
Siberia. 

The Mongol race is represented in Russia by the Kalmucks, who 
inhabit the steppes of Astrakhan between the Volga, the Don and 
the Kuma. They are Lamaists by religion and immigrated to the 
mouth of the Volga from Dzungaria, in the 17th century, driving 
out the Tatars and Nogais, and after many wars with the Don 
Cossacks, one part of them was taken in by the Don Cossacks, so 
that even now there arc among these Cossacks several Kalmuck 
sotnias or squadrons. They live for the. most part in tents, and 
support themselves by breeding live stock, and partly by agriculture. 

The Semitic race is represented by upwards of 5.000,000 Jews. 
They first entered Poland from Germany during the era of the 
crusades, and soon spread through Lithuania, Courland, the Ukraine, 
and, in the i8th century, Bessarabia. The rapidity with which 
they peopled certain towns {e.g. Odessa) and whole provinces was 
really prodigious. The law of Ru.ssia prohibits them from entering 
Great Russia, only the wealthiest and best educated enjoying this 
privilege; nevertheless they are met with everywhere, even on 
the Urals. Their chief abodes, however, continue to be Poland, the 
W. provinces of Lithuania. White and Little Russia, and Bessarabia. 
In Russian Poland they constitute lyl % of the total population. 
In Koviio, Vilna, Mogilev, Grodno, Volliynia, Podolia, Minsk, 
Vitebsk, Kiev, Bessarabia and Kherson, they constitute, on the 
avcrage.'iz to lyJ] % of the population, while in the cities and towns i 
of these governments they reach 50 to 59 % of the population. | 
Organized as they are into a kitul of community for mutual pro- , 
tection and mutual help, they soon become masters of the trade , 
wherever they penetrate. In the villaj?es they arc mostly innkeepers, ! 
intermediaries in trade and pawnbrokers. In many towns most of 
the skilled labourers and a great many of the unskilled (for instance, 
the grain-porters at Odessa and elsewhere) are Jews. 

The Jews of the Karaite .sect differ entirely from the orthodox 
lews both in worship and in mode of life. They ton, are iiiclim’d to 
trade, but they also carry on agriculture successfully. Those 
inhabiting the Crimea speak Tatar, and tlie few who are settled 
in W. Russia Bjieak PolLsli. They are on good terms with the 

Russians. , ,, ,, , _, 

Of W. Europeans, the Germans only attain con.sideralile nnmiKrs 
in European Russia. In the Baltic provinces they constitute fhe 
ennobled landlord class, and arc the tradesmen and artisans in the 
towns. Considerable numbers of Germans, tradesmen and artisans, 
settled at the invitation of the Russian government in many of the 
larger towns as early as the 16th century, and to a much greater 
extent in the i8th century. Numbers were invited m i7W to 
settle in S. Russia, as separate agricultural colonies, and these have 
since then gradually extended into the Don region and N. Caucasia. 
Protected as they were by the right of self-government, 
from military service, and endowed with considerable allotments 
of good land, these colonies are much wealthier than the neighbouring 
Rmisian peasants, from whom they have adopted the slowly ^ 

village community. They are chiefly Luthemns, lint "'ahy ‘hem 
lielong to other religious sects—Anabaptists, Moravians Mtnnonitcs. 
During the closing years of the 19th 

Germans flocked into the industrial governments of Poland, namely, 
Piotrkow. Warsaw and Kali.sz. . # « 

The Rumanians (Moldavians) inhabit the 
rabia, Podolia, Kherson and Ekatennoslav, In Bessarabia tliey 
constitute from one-fourth to ‘hree-fo«rtl'8 
certain districts, and nearly 50 % of the 
government. On the whole the Nworossiau 
rabia, Kherson, Ekaterinoslav and Taurida) exhibit 
variety of population. Little and Great Russians, Ruma.mans, 


Bashkirs, Germans in Samara and Saratov, and Little Russians in 
the lust named. In the Ural governments of Perm and Vyatka 
Great Russians are in the majority, the remainder being a variety of 
Finno-Tatars. In tlio S. Ural governments (Uralsk, Orenburg. 
Ufa) the admixture of Turko-Tatars—of Kirghiz in Uralsk, Bashkirs 
in Orenburg and Ufa, and less important races—becomes con¬ 
siderable. 

The state religion is that of the Orthodox Greek Church 
(Orthodox Catholic or Orthodox Eastern Church). Its head 
is the tsar; but although he makes and annuls all 
appointments, he does not determine questions of 
dogmatic theology. The principal ecclesiastical authority 
is the Holy Synod, the head of which, the Procurator, is one ol 
the council of ministers and exercises very wide powers in 
ecclesiastical matters. In theory all religions may be freely 
profe.ssed, except that certain restrictions, such as domicile,’ 
are laid upon the Jews; but in actual fact the dissenting sects 
are more or less severely treated. According to returns 
published in 1905 the adherents of the different religious com¬ 
munities in the whole of the Russian empire numbered ap¬ 
proximately as follows, though the heading Orthodox Grcel. 
includes a very great many Raskolniki or Dissenters. Indeed 
it is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 Dissenters 
in Great Russia alone. 


Orthodox Greek . 


87,123.600 

Dissenters 


2.204,600 

Armenian Grcgoriaiis . 


1.179.240 

Armenian Catholics 


,38.840 

Roman Catholics , 

..... 

11,468.000 

Lutherans 


3,572,650 

Reionned 


85,400 

Baptists 


38.140 

Mennonites , 


66,560 

Anglicans 


4,180 

Other Christians . 


3.950 

Karaite Jews 


12,900 

Tews . . . ■ 


5.;i5.8oo 

Mahommedans 


11,907,000 

Buddhists . . 


‘ 433,860 

Other non-Christians 


*85,300 


Total . 

125,640,020 


tile unconverted Samoyedcs. Finally, the Kalmucks are Lamaito 

Gre‘;k;:FrTnc^^^^^^^^ 

■TR minoloil together and scattered about m small colonies, especially 


!:‘’B“eStirTS th®, 

are traders, as also do the Armenians, scat tered through Jh® towns 
of S. Russia, and appearing in larger numbers only m the dlstnct of 

^ tITt ithn.niani nrevaU ill Kovno. Vilna and Suwalki: and the 
Ju* w““ow'lveL arc chiefly concentrated 

I'>vonla and Courland) the 
nrevJllSg wouK is Esthonian, Kuronian « Lettish. ;tbe 
Pi^^^Mn^bmW’ramectivelvonly’J-S. 7-6 and 8-2 % of the population. 

’Hel/Wlords are anv- 

thlng but friendly, 


The ecclesiastical heads of the national Orthodox Greek Church 
consist o( three metropolitans (St Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev), 
fourteen archbishops and fifty bisliops, all drawn from theranks of 
the monastic (celibate) clergy. The parochial clergy are celibate in 
so far as they must be married when appointed, but if loft widowers 
may not marry again. 

All Russians, with the cxcyition of a number of white Russians 
wlio belong to the United Greek Church (see Roman Catholic 
Ckuhch), profess the Orthodox Greek faith or belong to one or other 
ol the numberless dissident sects. The Poles and most of the 
Lithuanian.^ are Roman Catholics. The Esth.s and all other Western 
Finns, the Germans and the Swedes are I^roteslant. The Tatars, 
Bashkirs and Kirghiz arc Mahommedans; but the last-named 
have to a great extent maintained along with Mahomroedanism their 
oUl Shamanism, The same holds good ot the Meshcheryaks. both 
Moslem and Cliristian. The Mordvinians are nearly alf Orthc^ox 
Greek, as also are the Votvaks, Voguls, Cheremisses and Chuvau^, 
but their religions are, in reality, modifications oi Shamanism under 
the influence of some Christian and Moslem beliefs. The Moguls, 
though baptized, arc in fact believers in fetishism as much as 


/elVOniy'3*o. 

ths and Letts with their landlords arc any- 

Tfie^govemmeAu of St Petersburg (apart front the capital), 
Olonets^and Archangel contain an admixture of Karelians, &mo- 


...rf SvivantaSr the remainder befng Great Russians. In 
Volga ( 

K smara, Pwza and Saratov) the Grwtt Russians prevail, the 
wmidndw Mng chiefly Mordvinians, Tatars. Chuvashes and 


In his relations with Moslems, Buddhists and even fctlshist.s 
the Russian peasant looks rather to conduct than to creed, the 
latter being in his view simply a matter of nationality. Indeed, 
towards paganism, at least, he is perhaps even more tlmn 
tolerant, preferring on the whole to keep on good terms with 
pagan divinities. The numerous outbreaks against the Tews 
are directed, not against their creed, but against them m keen 
business men and extortionate money-lenders. Any idea of 
proselytism is quite foreipi to the ordinary RuMian mmd, 
and the outbursts of proseTytitina zeal occasionally manifested 
by the clergy arc reaUy due to the desire for “ Ruwification, * 
and traceable to the influence of the higher clergy and of the 
government. 

I The reetrlctlons on domicile were to zome extent relaxed In the 
beginning of 1907. 
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It is this politicftl rather than religious spirit which also 
underlies the repressive attitude ol the government, and of the 
Orthodox Church as the organ of the government. 

various dissident .sects (Jiaskolniki, from 
raskol, .schism), which for more than two centuries past 
have plajed an important part in the popular life of Russia, 
and, since the political developments of the end of the 19th 
and early years of the 20th centuT)’, have tended to do so more 
and more. 'I'o understand the problem of the Raskeiniki it is 
neces.sary to bear two things in mind ; the fundamental principle 
of Eastern Orthwloxy as di.stinct from Western Catholicism, 
and the pructi<-al identification in Russia of the National Church 
with the National State. The very basis of Orthodoxy is that 
the Chured) is by (dirist’s ordinance unalterable, that its tradi¬ 
tional forms, every one of which is a vehicle of stiving grace, 
wore established in the beginning by Christ and his apostles, 
and that consequently nothing may be added or altered. 11te 
trouble liegan early in the 17th century with the attempt, made 
in connexion with the printing of the liturgical books, to emend 
certain ritual details in which there was proved to have Iseen 
a departure from primitive usage ; * it came to a head under 
(he patriarch Nikon (q.v.). Under his influence a synod 
i ndorsed the changes in 1654; one bishop alone, Paul of 
Colomna, dissented, and he was deposed, knouted and kept 
in prison till he died mad. In 1656 the synod anathematized 
the adherents of the old forms, and the anathema was confirmed 
by those of 1O66 and 1667. To the conservatives, known 
subsequently as Old Ritualists or Old Believers, thi,s marked 
the beginning of the reign of Antichrist (was not 666 the number 
of the Beast?); Imt they continued the struggle, conservative 
opposition to the Westernizing policy of the tsars, which was 
held responsible for the introduction of Polish luxury and laitin 
heresy, giving it a political as well as a religious character. 
'I'hc rising of the Strelitsi in 1682 all but gave them the victory; 
the crushing of the rising relegated them definitely to the status 
of schismatics. They were placed in still completer antagonism 
to the established Orthodox Church by the innovations of 
Peter the Great. The Muscovite tsars had pursued them with 
fire and sword. The Russian emperors, having established tlicm- 
.selves as heads of the Church and the Holy Synod as a state 
department, were not likely willingly to tolerate their existence. 

'Phe Raskol was threatened with extinction by the gradual 
dying out of its priests, which led to a further schism within 
Itself, inlo the Pupovshchina (with priests) and the Bespopovsh- 
fhina (without priests). The Popovsti, who were served by 
pwiesls converted from the Orthodox Church, made their head¬ 
quarters in the island of Werka, in a tributary of the l.)nicper, 
in Poland *** destruction by the government 

in I7t5 and again in 1764, at Sturodubye in the government of 
Chernigov, whifnee Iht'ir doctrine spread in the country of the' 
Don. In.1774 their headquarters were fixed at Moscow, in the 
Rogoshkiy cemetery assigned to them during the plague; 
here they had a momistery, seminary and consistory, until they 
were ejected by the emperor Nichoks I. In 1832 priests were 
forbidden to join tliem, and they had to apply to a deposed 
Bosnian metropolitan, who became their chid bishop, est^- 
lishing his sec in the mon'ustery of Belokrinitsa in Bukovina. 
In 1862 the sjinod of the Popwshchina passed a circular letter 
making advances to the government with a view to a com¬ 
promise^ vfhlth was arranged on the basis of the Old Believers 
consenting to accept the ministrations of Orthodox priests on 
condition that they should use the unrevised books. This led 
to further ffiiism into three xertJons ; those who recognise 
the metropolitan and the compromise (Edittotfyerlsi), those 
who recognize the metropolitan but repudiate the comproiiilse 
those who repudiate both iBieglopopoptsi). . There had already 
been other schisms on such questions as the fMt way to swing 
a ^ser and. toe legality of sdf-lmmolation for .Ihe’lord’s sak^ 

The Bezpopovtsi, known also as Paworanye,'because they are 

1 importaut altcrationi were the:, renetitien twice 

instrad of three times, of the " Alleluiah ” at the E^ariaivanXtte 
maldng the sign of the cross with two fingers instead of three. 


mainly found in the sparsely populated country near the IVhitc 
Sea, are in some ways more remarkable. They reject Ihc 
ministration of priests altogether, since in the time of Antichrist 
{i.e. the heretic t.sar) the only sacrament that remains is baptism. 
They therefore elect ciders, who expound the Scriptures, baptize 
and hear confessions. Tlicy arc, however, in no sense evan¬ 
gelicals in the Western sense; for they observe rigorous feists, 
reverence icons, and believe implicitly in the efficacy of the 
multiplication of crossings, bowings and prostrations. They 
have, moreover, thrown off from time to time a number of 
c.xtravagant offshoots. Such are the Philippovsti, founded 
by one Philip (who burned himself alive for Christ’s sake in 
1743), who have exalted self-immolation into a principle ; the 
Stranniki (pilgrims) and Byeguni (runners), who interpret 
Matt. .\. 37 ff. literally, and reject legal marriage ; the Nyeloi>sti 
(denyers), who deny the necessity for common worship, sinw 
there are no priests; the Molchalyniki (mutes), whom im 
torture can persuade to utter a word. 

Closely akin to these, though not derived from the Old 
Believers, arc certain mystic sects which deny the eflScaey 
of the sacraments altogether. Of these the most remarkable 
arc the so-called Kl/lysli (“ fli^ellants,” from klyesat, “ to strike, 
la.sh,” but possibly a corruption of I^risti, “ Christs ”). They 
originated in 164J, when, according to their belief, God the 
Father descended m a chariot of fire on Mount Gorodim, in the 
province of Vladimir, and took up his abode in a peasant named 
Daniel Pliilippov, who chose another peiusant, named Ivan 
Suslov, for his son, the Christ. Suslov selected a “ mother of 
God ” and twelve apostles. Though twice crucified and once 
flayed by order of the tsar, he always rose again, and did not die 
tin 1716. Suslov chose a successor in one Prokopiy Lupkin, 
and since then—in the belief of the sect—every generation, 
even every community, has had its Christ and its " mother of 
God,” who arc worshipped by reason of the Divine Spirit dwell¬ 
ing in them. It is the duty of all believers to strive to become 
one or other of these by subduing the flesh, which is the product 
of Evil, and all motions of the will. Each community is pre¬ 
sided over by an “ angel,” or prophet, and a prophetess, whose 
word is law. All alike arc subject to the twelve command¬ 
ments issued by the “ Sabaotb,” that is to say Daniel Philip¬ 
pov. These include the prohibition of alcoholic, drink, of'fleshly 
' .sins and of marriage, and the inculcation of faith in the Holy 
Ghost and complete surrender to his influence. At .their prayer- 
meetings the Khlysti dani’e to tlie accompaniment of hymns, 
the dance gradually developing into a wild dervish-like spinning 
which is kept up till they drop, foaming at the month and pro¬ 
phesying. Perh^s the must remarkable fact about this sect is 
that it is .secret, and that its members ostensibly belong to the 
Orthodox Church. 

. An offshoot of the Khlysti is the more celebrated secret sect 
of the Skoptsi iskapets, a eunuch), which represents an extreme 
ascetic reaction from toe promiscuous immorality of some 
(by no means all) of the Khlysti. Their idea of attaining salva¬ 
tion is self-mutflation according to the counsel of perfection 
implied in Matt. xix. 12 and.xvui. 8, 9. The “ royal seal" is 
complete self-castiution; partial mutilatioa is known as the 
“ second purity.” in the case of women the mutilation wuaMy 
takes the form of amputation of the brca.sts. This horrible 
I sect, which was founded by one Sclivanov. in the last quarter of 
i the i8th ccnturc', seems to have a morbid attraction loc.peopic 
I of afi classes in Russia, and all the efforts of toe government 
I have not succeeded in stamping it out (see SRoptsi). 

/ Chfer itiiJn ta exrtm }Yestcin taim <i( i&sideitee him 
traditional Catholicism, though of native growth, are tix Molo- 
*o«i, so called popularly because they continue to drinfc tnilk 
(rtoWte) during fasts. Their origin is unknbwh, but 
officiMy mentioned as early as.. 1365, 'Ikty smt tUfepwVts 
truly spiritual Cfirktiom,” M»d ,m*toeiri cej*cto^ .toaiaera* 
•ments, their mdiffecetico to outrward fUrmajiand th^>i»iilience 
Un the spiritual iateiprethtftta of‘toe WMe 
gkinto 

m their inoffensive mode of life and the pi^ioh <a mutual nap. 
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Frtro the Molokani the Dul^borist, in England better known ‘ The present condition ol the peasants—according to ofheial 
as Doufchobors (?.».), are distinguished bv ther subordination ' documents—appears to be as fallows. In the twelve central 

of the Scriptures to the authority of the “ inner Ikht ” They i K°vem»"on's they grmv, on the average, sufficient rye-bread for 

are dualists, like the Bogomils (<j.v.), ascribing the b^v to a fall I *‘*® y'^-often for only iSo and loo days. One 

(_ ® •"viiuuijj un. uiaij lo a lati quarter of them liave received allotinents of only 2-0 acres per 

iTom a state when the soul was t»i the same plane as God. I male, and one-half loss than S-s to ti'4 acres—the nonnal »«; 

The Incarnation was no isolated historical occurrence, but it j the allotment necessary to the subsistence of a family under 
is repeated over and over again in the faithful, each one of three-ftelds system being esUsuned at 28 to 42 acres. Land 

whom is in a .cerUin sense God, by virtue of the indwelling "’"rs"' ‘“dfords at fabulons 

c--.;. -.u II 1 1 • 1 . ■ , . “'“"'“""b I prices. I he aggregate value of the redemption and land taxes Often 

apint. •Ijotn the Molokani and the Dukhobortsi deny the I reaches 185 to 275 % of the normal rental valne of the allotments, 
authority of the civil government as such, and ohject on i a°t to speak, of taxes for recruiting purposes, the church, roads, 
principle to military service. The former, however give little 1 administration ami so on, cluetty levied from the peasants, 
trouble ; on the other hand, the government hos from time to I have 

time proceeded with extreme severity against the Dukhobortsi. 
whose refusal to serve in the army, if allowed to go unpunished, 
would have set a contagious example. 

Oissitlence of all kinds has made a considerable adv.incc since the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861, the increase—as might be expccteil 
in a wholly illiterate poimlation—being greatest in the more extrava¬ 
gant sects. On the other hand, Western Protestantism lias also 
made great headway, notably the Stundists, whose ratioiialistic- 
I'rotestant teacliing has gained a firm foothold especially in Little 
Russia, where the A’a.sAid never penetrated. The Baptists have 
also made considerable progress, notably among the ^IolokalIl.’ 

Social Conditions. —The old subdivisions of the populatiim 
into orders jxwsessed of unequal rights is still maintained. The 
great nrnss of the people, 8i-6 %, belong to the pcasiint 
order, the others being: nobility, 1-3 %; clergy, 0-9; 
the burghers and merchants, 9-3; and military, O i. Thus 
more than 88 millions of the Russians arc peasants. Half of 
them were formerly serfs (to.447.149 males in 1858)—the 
remainder being “ state peasants ” (9,194,891 males in 1858, 
e.sclusivc of the Archangel government) and “ domain peasants ” 

(842,740 males the same year). 

The .serfdom which had sprung up in Russia in the ibth 
century, and became consecrated by law in 1609, taking, how¬ 
ever, nearly one hundred and fifty j’ears to attain its full growth, 
was .abolished in 1861. Tliis act liberated tlie serfs from a yoke 
which was redly terrible, even under the best landlords, and 
from this point of view it was obviously an immense bcnefit.- 
But it was far from securing corresponding economic results. 

The household servants or dependents attached to the 
personal service of their masters were merely set free; and 
they entirely went to reinforce the town proletiiriat. The 
peasants proper received their houses and orchards, and allot¬ 
ments of arable kind. These allotments were given over to the 
rurd commune (»»»>), which was made responsible, as a whole, 
for the payment of taxes for the allotments. For these dlot- 
ments the peasants had to pay, as before, either by personal 
labour or by a fixed rent. The allotments could be redeemed 
by them with the help of the crown, and then they were freed 
from all obligations to the landlord. The crown paid the land¬ 
lord in obligations representing the capitdized rent, and the 
peasants liad to pay the crown, for forty-nine years, 6 % 
interest on tliis capitd. The redemption was not calculated 
on the vdue of the dlotments of land, but was considered as a 
compensation for the loss of the compulsory labour of the 
.serfs • so that Uiroughout Russia, with the exception of a few 
provinces in the S.E.,it wtis—and still remains, notwithstanding 
a very great increase in the value of land—-much higher than 
the matket vdue of the allotment. .Moreover , many'proprietors 
contrived to curtail seriously the allotments which the peasants 
had possessed under serfdom, and frequently they dqirived 
them of precisely the.parts which they were most m need of 


left their houses ; cattle are disappearing. Every year more than 
half the adult males (in some districts three-fourths'of the men and 
oneitliird of the women) quit thrar homes and wander throughout 
Russia iu search oi labour. In the govenunents ol the black-earth 
region the state oi matters is hardly better. Many ipeavants took 
the " gratuitons allotments,'' whose amoimt was about one-eighth 
of the normal allotments. 

Tho average allotment in Kherson is cmly ci.pii acre, and for 
allotments from 2-y to 5-8 acres the peasants pay 5 to to roubles 
of redemption tax. Tlie statu peasants arc better oft, but still 
tliey are emigrating in masses. It is only in the steppe govern¬ 
ments that the sitnatioa is more hopeful. In Little Russia, where 
tile allotments -were personal (the miV existing only among stale 
peasants), the state of affairs does not differ for the better, on 
account of the liigh redemption taxes. In thu W. provinces, where, 
tho land wn.s valued cheaper and the allotments somewliat IncrenBcd 
after the Polish insurrection, the general situation migtd be better 
were It not for tho former misery of the peasants. Fiiutlly, in the 
Baltic provinces nearly all the land belongs to the German land¬ 
lords,who either farm the land themselves, with hired labonrers: or let 
it in small farms. Only one-fourth of the peasants are farmers,'there- 
maindcr being mere labourers, who are emigrating in great numbers. 

The situation of the former serf-proprietors is also unsatisfactory. 
.\ccustomed to the use of compulsory labour, they have failed to 
accommodate tlicmselves to tho new conditions. The millions of 
roubles of reilcniption money received from the orowii have been 
spent without any real or lasting agricultiiral improvemants having 
been affected, 'fhe forests have been sold, and only (hose land¬ 
lords are prospering who exact rack-rents for the land without 
which the peasants could not live U)vni their allotments. Oaring 
the years i«6i to 1892 the land owned by the nobles decreased 
30 %, or from 210,000,000 to 150,000,000 acres; during the follow¬ 
ing four years an additional 2,110,500 acres were sold; and since 
then the sales have gone on at an accelerated mte, until In 1903 
alone close upon 2,000,000 acres passed out of their hands. On 
the other hand, since igfii, and more especially since 1882, when 
the Peasant Land Bank was founded for making edvancos to 
peasants who were desirous Of purchasing land, the former serfs, 
or rather their descendants, Imve between 1883 and 1904 bought 
about 19,500,000 acres from their former masters. There has been 
an increase of wealth among the few, Init along with this a general 
Impoverishment of the mass of the people, and the pecutiar institu¬ 
tion of fhe mt>, framed on the principleof community of ownership 
and occupation of the land, was not conducive to the growtli 
of individual effort. In November i90fi, however, the emperor 
Nicholas IT. promulgated a provisional «ftar permitting the jjeasanfs 
to become freeholders of allotments made at the time of emancipa¬ 
tion, all redemption dues being remitted. This measure, which 
was endorsed by the third Duma in an act passed on the 21st ol 
December 1908, is calculated to have far-reaching and profound 
effects upon' the rural economy of RassiR. Thirteen years pre- 
■viously the government had endeavoured to secure greater fixity 
and pCTmanence of tenure by providing tbat at 'least'twelve years 
raust-elapse beiween every two redistributions of the.laiid belonging 
to a mir amongst those entitled to share in It.* The uAai of 
November 1906 had;provided that the various strips of laud held 
by each peafsant ahonlrt be mergedlrtto a single holding ; the Duma, 
however, on the advice of the governmeiit, -left this to the future, 
as an Meal that could only gradually be realiaed. 

The co-operative spirit of the Ofeat -Rnstiana shows itself in 
another Sphere in the artel, which has been a_promment feature 
of Russian life since the Hawn eff'history. "The artel, 
very mucli resembles the 'co-op»ati«e t6dety of' "W. 
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any impulse irom theory, simply as a spontaneous outgrowth of 
popular life. When workmen from any province come, for instance, 
to St Petersburg to engage in the textile industries, or to work as 
larpenteri. masons, &c., they immediately unite in groups of ten 
to fifty persons, settle in a house together, keep a common table 
and pay each his part of the expense to the elected elder of the 
artel. All over Russia there is a network of such artels—in the 
titles, in the forests, on the banks of the rivers, on journeys and 
even in the prisons. 

The industrial artel is almost as frequent as the preceding, in 
all those trades which admit of it. Artels of one or two hundred 
carpenters, bricklayers, &c., are common wherever new buildings 
have to he erected, or railways or bridges constructed ; the con¬ 
tractors always jirefcr to deal with an artel, rather than with 
separate workmen. It is needless to add that the wages divided 
by the artels are liiglior than those earned by isolated workmen. 

Finally, a great number of artels on the stock exchange, in the 
Hcaportsi in the great cities, during the great fairs and oh railways 
have grown up, and have acquired the confidence of tradespeople 
to such an extent that considerable sums of money and complicated 
banking operations are frequently handed over to an artelshik 
(ne-mher of an artel) without any receipt, his number or liis name 
li'-ing accepted as suflicient guarantee. These artels are recruited 
only on personal acquaintance wifli the candidates for membersliip. 
C o-operative societies have also been organizeil by several zemstvos. 
t'liey have achieved good results, but do not exhibit, on the whole, 
lli-i same unity of organisation as those which have arisen in a 
nil I lira! way among the peasants and artisans. 

The chief occupation of approximatelv seven-eighths of the 
population of Furopean Russia is agriculture, but its character 
varies considerably according to the soil, the climate and 
the geographical position of the different regions. A 
** sinuous line drawn from 7 ,hitomir via Kiev, Tula anil 

K.izail to Ufa—that is, from W.S.W. to K.N.E.—separates the 
■' northern soils ” from the " .southern soils.” To the S. of this 
line, as far as the sandy deserts of Astrakhan and the steppes of 
N. Caucasia, lies the " black earth ” region. Broadly speaking, 
the forests here yield to sti-ppcs, and the soil is very fertile ; but 
the whole region suffers periodically from drought. The " northern 
soils." which are glacial deposits more or leas redistributed by 
water, are much less fertil.i as a rule, and consist of all possible 
varieties from a tough boulder clay to loose sand. Both N. and 
S. of this line it is customary to ilistinguish several aones, lying, 
generally, parallel fo it, and differentiated chiefly by climatic 
(litlereiices. In the tundras of the extreme N. agriculture does 
nut exist ; the reindeer constitutes the principal wealth of the 
nomad Samoyedes and I-apps. In the forest region S. of the 
timdra.s, which extends over an area of more than 500,000 sq. in,, 
.ignculture is carried on with great dilficulty, not only because oi 
tile iniertility of the soil, but also because of the seventy of the 
chiiiiite and the fact that there are only three to four months in 
the year during wliich agriculture can be carried on. Apart from 
limiting and tlsliing, the exploitation of the forests provides the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants. Crops, cliieily barley, 
rye, oats, turnips and green crotis, are, however, grown on clearings 
lit the forest, though the yield is poor. S. of 00° N. agriculture 
Itecomes the predominant industry, wliile the exploitation of the 
lurests plays only a secondary part. In this zone, which extends 
over an area of nearly 600,000 sq. m., and on the S. touches the 
agrarian line already mentioned, the principal crops are rvc and 
oats, with barley and wheat coming next, though flax anif green 
crops are also grown. Cattle have to be liou.scd for the winter. 
In the \V. of this zone, that is in the Baltic provinces, the climate 
Is leas severe as well as moister. Agricullure is carried on in a more 
intelligent manner, and the yield is liiglicr. Flax is almost of as 
much importance as wheat, and the potato is more cultivated than 
in any other part of Russia. Hardy fruit thrives, and live-stock 
hreeding prospers. In the W. governments of Kovno, Vitebsk, 
Vilna, Mogilev, Minsk and Groilno the climate is more temperate, 
hut agriculture is more backward than in the Baltic provinces. 
Tile three-field system of cropping a }iatcli of land until its fertility 
U exhausted, and then allowing it to revert to the primeval con- 
dltinn, is still pursued, and both landowners and peastintry sutler 
from want of capital and lack of agricultural training. Flax is 
one of the principal exports of this region, timber beUig another. 

In middle Russia the wintors are both longer and harder, and 
agricnlture is consequently carried on under greater difficulties. 
One oi the most serious oi these is caused not by the unfavourable 
character of the climate hut by the shortness of laliour. Since 
their emancipation in 1861, the peasants of the central govern¬ 
ments of Russia have in largo numbers drifted away into the black 
earth zone, or liave gone to the factories. The methods of agri¬ 
culture are still unscientific and unprogreasivc. Rye is the staple 
crop, though buckwheat, flax, green crops and the potato are 
cqttlvated in considerable quantities. 

-Agriculture is most advanced in the MV. of the black earth zone, 
tlial is in the governments of Kiev. Podolia, Poltava and in part 
of Kharkov. The winters are less severe, and modem agricultural 
machinery Is generally employed, at all events on the larger estates. 


' In cunseqiiciice of these more favourable conditions there is greater 
variety in the cropping ; a good deal of wheat is grown, as well 
as beetroot for sugar, fibre plants and oleaginous plants, fruit, 
and even (\V. of the Dnieper) the vine. Live-stock breeding is 
likewise in a more prosperous condition. The rest of the black 
earth zone, w'hich stretclies from these governments N.E. to the 
Volga, is less favoureil by nature ; the winters arc longer and 
more inclement, and droughts arc not uncommon. When this 
happens there is great suffering from famine, for wheat is the crop 
upon which the people principally depend, though rye, buckwheat 
and oats are also cultivatea. But a long course of continuous 
cropping with these gram crops, without affording compensation 
to the soil in the form of manure or deep cultivation, has so ex 
liausted it that its productiveness has sadly deteriorated. The 
consequence is that the peasantry are constantly in a state bordering 
on destitution, and exposed to the horrors of famine, like those 
which visited them in 1890 and 1898, and threatened in 1907. 

S. of the above zone come the S. steppes. In the W., in Bess¬ 
arabia, the three chief proilucts are maize, wine and hardy fruit, 
especially plums. Hero the climate is temperate and fairly moist, 
but farther E. it is distinctly more arid. Wheat is the principal 
crop, with barley second. Water-melons, sun flowers anil flax, 
both the last two for oil, are usual crops. But the breeding of 
horses and sheep is of equal importance with agriculture. Her-- 
again both capital and labour are .short, and the cultivation of tin- 
soil suffers from the fact that, owing to the absence of timber, 
dry dung is used for fuel instead of being employed as manure. 
The steppe conditions extend over the greater ^rt of the Crinie.i 
and up to the foothills of the Caucasus. The actual distribution 
of arable land, forests and meadows, in European Russia and 
Poland is shown in the follow-ing table :— 


RuroiH-an Russia. ! Poland. 


Aralili- lan-l 
Meadows and 
pasturages 
I-'oresl.s 

Uncultivated . 

Acres 

i^cr- 

ct*ntage. 

Acres. 

Pei- 

centag-' 

;or,4?^,ooo 

' 

i85,498.ocx> 

45 J,T 52 .o(X) 

220.279,000 

jC) 

10 

lO,900.000 

0,059,000 

7 . 334 .«of> 

1,594,000 

3 

lo 

5 

Total 

i.i 5 y. 3 (> 4 .cK>o 

100 

31,887.000 

100 

Tlic land in Kiiropcaii Russia and Poland (Caucasia 
eluded) is divided amongst the different classes of 
follows;— 

being ex- 
iwuer.s as 


J vuropean Uussiu. 
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Per- 
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35 
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446,057.000 


I !, 584 ,IXXI 
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Private owners. 





towns, iStc. 

245,815,000 

21 

15,106,000 

47 i 
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66.o5<»,ooo 

5 l 

1,389,000 

4 i : 

Total . 

1,159,304,01x1 

lOfM 

31,887,000 

100 1 
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Down to January ist 1903, the peasants had actually redeemed 
out of the land allotted to them in 1861 a total of 280,530,516 acres. 
In Poland the pea-sants as a body have, in addition to the land 
thus assigned to them by the government, bought some 2 J million 
acres since 1863, and oi this quantity they purchased no less than 
1,600,000 acres, or 64 % of the whole, between 1893 t90.t- 

Taking the whole of European Russia and Poland, almost exactly 
two-thirils of the total area is sown every year with cereals. But 

? :enorallv in from 18 to 33 out of the 72 governments in European 
(u.ssia (including Caucasia) and Poland the yield of cereals Is not 
sufficient for the wants of the people. In 30 to 40 govemmeafs. 
however, there is in most years a surplus available for export. 
Out of the total acreage under cereals 34 % is generally sown with 
rye, a6% with wheat, 20% with oats and ioJj% with barley. 
Beetroot (6-8 million tons annually) for sugar is especially cul¬ 
tivated ill Poland, the governments of Kiev, Podolia, Volhynia, 
Kharkov, Bessarabia and Khersem. About 100,000 tons of 
tobacco are grown annually in the S. Flax and hemp occupy 
considerable acreages in central and N.W. Russia. The vine is 
cultivated os far N. as 49° N. (in Bggsarabia, Crimea, Don Cossacks 
territory and Caucasia), the annual {iroduotion of wine amounting 
to 35-59 million gallons, three-fifthB in Caucasia. Market-garden- 
I ing and fruit-growing are profitable occupations in certain parts of 
I S. and central Rnssia. anil have led recently to the estabhshment 
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of factories for canninR fruit and lor making jam and pickles. 
TmnacaQCasia supplies, chietiy from the government of Erivan 
some 14,000 tons of raw cotton annually. The tea plant thrives 
planted fairly rapidly on the Black S«i littoral S 

Live-stock are diminishing in numbers all round: in the case 
of horses, from 21 per too inhabitants in 1882 to 11 iier too in¬ 
habitants in 1904; of cattle, from in 1851 to 23 in 1882 and 27 
in 1904; sheep, from 56 to 46 and 41 in the veurs named respectively' 
and pigs, from 13 to 9 and lo respectively. Recent investigations 
in the government of Moscow have revealed that 40 ’>/„ of the 
peasant households posses.sed no horses, and similar inquiries in 
41 governments elicited the fact that 28% of tlie pea.saiit house¬ 
holds were without horses, although of the total number of horses 
m the country 82 % belong to the peasantry. The animal 
commonly met with is small and possessed of very little strength • 
the best are those of Poland, the W. governments and the S. 
steppe country'. Both the horses of the Cossacks and the bityuc 
race of S. Russia are fine animals, and those of the Kirghit, though 
not big, are famous for their endurance. Finland ponies are 
exported in large numbers. The liest bred races of cattle are 
those of Poland, the W. provinces. Little Russia and the far N 
(Kholmogory), Of the million sheep kept in Russia only ub.nit 
15 millions belong to the fine merino breed, and these are pastured 
chiefly on the Black Sea steppes. Modern dairy-farming is only 
just beginning in Russia, but butter is being exported in increas¬ 
ing (juaiitities to W. Europe, including Great Britain, Poultry- 
farming is being more extensively engaged in, and vast numbers 
of eggs are exported. 

Agriculture stands at a low' level in Russia, The landowners 
are often poor, and sutler from want of capital and lack of enter¬ 
prise. The peasantry are impoverished, and in many parts live 
on the verge of starvation lor the greater part of the year. While 
the methods of agriculture have generally shown little, if any, 

■ advance, tlie population is increa,sing rapidly; and although since 
the emancipation of the peasants the average annual export of 
cereals has increased from less than ij million tons in i860 to 
over 6 million tons in 1900, this result lias been attained largely 
by the repeated cropping to exhaustion of the soil. 'J'hus tlie 
cultivators, whether noble or peasant, have not profited much 
from the change in their economic circumstances brought about 
by the social emancipation of 18O1. Agriculture suffers from the. 
widespread poverty of the agricultural classes, from the taxation 
which weighs unjustly upon the peasantry, from their lack of 
education, their technical ignorance aiul national indolence, ami 
trom the absence of those progressive institutions (c.g. co-operative 
inlying) bv means of which the peasantry of Denmark'have so 
wonderfully improved their position. As illustrating the general 
impoverishment of the Russian peasantry, it may be stated that 
the arrears of taxation owed by them have increased enormously 
since 1882, when they' amounted to ;^2,854,(X)o, until in 1900 tlie 
total amount was pul at /i.1,222.000. And, strange to say, the 
heaviest arrears are due from the fertile black earth region of 
S. Russia, namely, 80 % of their total indebtedness. Within 
recent years, however, some efforts have been made both by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and by the more enlightened of the umstvos 
to improve the education of the peasantry, but the progress achieved 
has been small. The methoils adopted by the umsivos for improv¬ 
ing the condition of agriculture have included the formation of 
agricultural councils, the appointment of inspectors, and the 
founding of museums, meteorological stations and depots for the 
sale of agricultural machinery. Measures are being taken by 
the lemstvos to increase the very low productivity of the forests. 
These cover a considerable area, as may be seen 6y the following 
table for 1001;— 
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Region. 

1 S<juarc Miles. 

1 Percentage of 

1 Total Area. 

European Russia 

706,500 

1 .19 

Poland , , . . 



Finland .... 

I 79,000 

1 . 1.3 

Caucasia .... 

’ 29,200 

' 16 

Total 

1 826,200 

i 39 


The distribution of forests is very unequal, the area covered by 
them in the various governments varying from 70 % of the total 
area in the Ural governments of Perm and Ufa, and 68 % in Olonets 
and Archangel, down to 2 % in the S.E. The state is the chief 
ow'ner of forests (almost oxcrusive owner in Archangel), and owns 
no less than 289,226,000 acres in European Russia and Poland 
(235,000,000 acres of good forests), while private persons own 
171,800,000 acres, the peasant communities 67,250,000 and the 
imj^ial family 22,400,000 acres. 

sericulture, which was in a flourishing condition in the 'sixties 
both in Caucasia and In S. Russia, was reduced to a very low ebb, 
in consequence of the silkworm disease, and was only renewed with 
any v^our towards the end of the 'eighties. At the begiimlsg of 


the 20lh century it was most developed in Transcaucasia (Kutais 
Elisavetpol), and extended into N. Caucasia. Sericulture is taught 
in a number of special schools and in a great numW of viUagc 
whools. Attempts are being made to re-establish the silkworin 
industry in S. Russia and in Pcfiaml. Altogether raw silk and sUk 
yarn to aii annual value exceeding li millions sterling are exported 
from Russia. 

Notwithstanding the wealth of the country in minerals anti 
metals of all kinds, and the endeavours made bv government to 
encourage mining, including the imposition of protective 
tariffs even against Finland (in 1885), this and the related 
industries arc still at a low stage of development. The 
remoteness of the mining from the industrial centres, the 
want of technical instruction and of capital, and the *>**'/•*' 
existence of vexatious regulations, aggravated by the disturbed 
condition of the country, which hinder creiUt, confidence and 
enterprise, are amongst tlie chief reasons for this. The imports ol 
foreign metals in the rough and of coal are steadily increasing, w hile 
the exports, never otherwise than insignificant, show no advance. 
As a producer of iron Russia nevcrtUelos.s runs France neck and neck 
for the fourth place amongst the iron-prodnetng countries of the 
world, her annual output having increased from 1,004.800 metric 
tons m 1891 to 2,808,000 in 1901 and to 2,900.000 in 1904. The two 
jirincipai mining centres of European Russia are the Urals. Ekater- 
inoslav, Kharkov and the Don Cossacks territory. The Ural 
industry is the older, and is still conducted on primitive methods, 
wood being largely used for fuel, and the ore and metals being 
transported by water down the Kama and other rivers. The 
minerals chiefly produced in the Urals arc iron, coal, gold, platinum 
copper, salt and precious stones. The production of pig-iron nearly 
doubled between 1H90 and 1900, increasing from 440,800 tons in 
the former year to 801,600 in the latter; but since i9uo4hc output 
has declined, the total for 1904 (inclusive of Siberia) being 644,000 
tons. The amount of iron and steel produced in the Urals is not 
quite 20 % of the total in all European Russia and Poland. The 
output of coal in the Urals is, altogether, less than 3 % of the total 
for ^1 the empire and 4 of the output of European Russia (ex¬ 
clusive of Poland) alone. The annual increase is but small, 261,300 
tons having been the total in 1891, and .uy.ooo tons the total in 
1904. Gold has been mined in the Urals since 1820 ; but since 1892 
the output has fallen off very considerably. Whereas in the tatter 
year the yield amounted to 395,500 02., in 1900 it was only 
291,250 02. No less than 96 % of the world's supply of platinum 
comes from the Urals ; but the total output only ranges between 
10,000 and 16,000 lb annually. The copper industry has greatly 
declined since the i8th century; whereas then it kept 20 smelting 
works employed, now one-tenth of that number can hardly be kept 
going. Tbc output for the year is less than 4000 tons. At one time 
all Russia was supplied with salt from the Urals, but at the present 
time the output is extremely small, less than 350 tons annually, 
Salt has been mined there since the I6th century. 

The mining region of S. Russia is much more important. If is of 
comparatively recent foundation (i860), and is carried on largely 
with French and Belgian capital, with modern appliances and with 
modern scientific knowledge. Out of an average of some 2,700,000 
tons of pig-iron produced annually in the whole of the Russian 
empire, 61 -5 % is produced in the basin of the Donets, and out of an 
average of 2,160,500 tons of worked iron and steel 48.7 % are 
prepared in the same region. The principal consumer of this iron 
and steel is the government, for its railways, locomotives, wagons, 
arsenals, artillery, Ac, The output of coal in the Russian empire 
has increased from a total of less than 300,000 tons in i860 to 
3,280,000 in 1880, 15,878,200 in 1900, and 18,620,000 tons in 1904. 
Of those totals something like 70 % is produced in the S. coal-field. 
Coal takes, however, an altogether secondary place as a fuel in 
Russia ; wood is much more extensively used, not only for domestic, 
but also for industrial purposes. It is-estimated t^t for domestic 
purposes nearly 150,000,000 tons ol wood are consumed every year, 
white the steamships, railways and factories consume another 20 or 2 5 
million tons. At the same time large quantities of petroleum refuse 
are used as fuel in the railways of S.E. Russia and Caucasia, and on 
the steamboats of the Volga system. For the petroleum industry 
and the mining of the Caucasus region, see CA.ticASlA. Mining in 
Poland and Siberia are more fully discussed under those lieedings.’ 

Since the time of Peter the Great, the Russian govemtueut hos 
been unceasing in its efforts for the creation and cUsvcIopment of 
home manufactures. Important monopolies in thc.i8th, „ 
century, and prohibitive import duties, as well as large 
money bounties, in the 19th, contributed towards the 
accumulation of immense private fortunes, bat mana- y? / 
lactures have on the whme developed hut gjowly. A ■***''*■• 
great upward movement has, however, begn observable since 1863. 
About that time a thorough reform of the machinery In use was 
effected whereby the number of hands employed was reduced, but 
the yearly production doubled or trebled. Manufacturing industry 
in the modem sense can hardly bs said to have existed In Russia 

• See SussioH JourtuU of FinawitU Statisties, in EngHsh fa vols., 
St Petersburg, 15101). 
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liufuru the i<jtU century, that is to say, industriea carried on with 
capital and machinery in large factories. Industry of this cliaracter 
was first established in Poland in i8ao, and it has grown there 
rapidly, though never so rapidly as during the last few years of the 
19th century. Thu principal centre is Lodx in the government of 
PiotrlMw, the staple industry being cottons. A good many factories 
have sprung up also in Warsaw and at Sosnowicc and aeatizin in 
the uxtreme S.W. corner of Poland. Besides cottons the products 
include woullens and cloth, silks, chemicals, machinery, ironware, 
lieer and dour. At Lods atone the workmen, in great part Germans 
alter Jews, number between 50,000 and 60,000, and the total output 
of the factories is estimated at ^9,000,000 to ,^10,500,000 annually. 
Similar iudustries. carried on by similar methods, exi.st at St Peters¬ 
burg, Riga, Narva and Odessa. In S. Ru.ssia, more particularly at 
Ekatoriuoslav, a very vigorous metallurgical industry has grown up 
since 1 Btk) in conj unction with the iron and coal miuiiig. 

Thu peculiar feature of Russian industry is the development out 
of the domestic petty hamlicrafts of central Russia of a semi¬ 
factory on a large scale. Owing to the forced abstention from 
agricultural labour in the winter months the peasants of central 
Russia, more especially those of the governments of Moscow. 
Vladimir, Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Tver, Smolensk and Rj-asafi, have 
for centuries carried on a variety of domestic handicrafts during the 
period of compulsory leisure. The nsnitl practice was ior the whole 
of the people in one village to devote themselves to one special 
occupation. Thus, while one village would proiliicc nothing but 
felt shoes, another would carve sacred images {ihvns), and a third 
spill flax only, a fourth make wooden spoons, a fifth nails, a sixth 
iron chains, and ao on. In ithe some way certain governments 
become famous for certain commodities, as Moscow for osier 
baskets, flower baskets, wicker furniture and lace ; Kostroma for 
lace, wooden utensils, toys, wooden spoons, cups and bowls, bast 
sacks and mats, bast 'boots and garden products; Yaroslavl for 
furniture, brass samovars, saucepans, spurs, rings, &c.; Vladimir 
for furniture, osier baskets and Uower-stands and sickles ; Nizhniy- 
Novgorod lor bast mats and sacks, knives, forks and scissors; Tver 
for lace, nails, sieves, anchors, fish-hooks, locks, coarse clay pottery, 
saddlery and harness, boots and shoes, and so on. Out of these 
have grown large factories, employing as many as lo.ouo to u.oon 
men each ; but when harvest comes round, these men le,ive the 
factories and repair to their fields, and meantime the factories stand 
still for two or three months. Nor do the people work on the 
holidays of the church, the number of days they lose in this wav- 
amounting to nearly one-third of the whole year. Hence, although 
wages are painfully low. the cost o( production to the manufacturer 
is relatively high ; and it is still further increased by the cost of the 
raw materials, by the heavy rates of transport owing to the distance 
from the sea, by the dearness of capital and by the scarcity of fuel. 
As a consequence this central Russian mdnstry, even when sup¬ 
ported by very high protective duties, is only able to produce for 
the home market and the markets of the adjacent territories in 
Asia which are under Russian political control. Here again cotton 
is tlie principal product; and the remarkable growth of the industry 
is illustrateil by the fact that, whereas in 1S43 there were only 
550,000 spindles at work, fifty years later there wore 4,551,000 so 
employed, aml'tn tqoo, 6,554,600. The number of looms increased 
from 87,190 in 1890 to 154.600 in tqoo. Next after cottons come 
wooUCiis, silk, oloth, chomicals, machinery, [laper. funutiire, hats, 
cement, leather, glass and china and other products. From the 
governments'of Vyatka and V 4 adimir large nnmbeis of bricklayers, 
Gar)Wnters and other handicraftsmen nhgrate temporarily to the 
S. governments every year, and similarly plasterers and painters 
from the govonnnent of Moscow, 

The growth of Russian industry is set forth in the following 
table, vriiich compares the number of workers for 1887, 1897 and 
1901, of all factories throughout the empire of which the annual 
production was valued at more than to :— 


Brimeh of InUuitry 

1 .. 

Number of Workers. 

1887. 

1897- 

r902. 

Textiles . , . , 

309.178 

643,530 

708,186 

Food products , 


25.1.357 


Animal products , 

3».876 

64,418 


Wood . . - . . 

30.703 

'86,373 

79,664 

Paper. 

<9.491 

46,190 

78.395 

Chemical products , 

21,134 

35.320 

60,(08 

Ceramics .... 

67 . 34 <> 

143.291 

I 50,809 

Mining and metals . 

.190,915 

544.33.t 

549.000 

Metal goods.... 

103,500 

2l4;3tl 

252,315 

' VaatOtts .... 

41.883 

66,349 

78.i«3 

1 Total 

t, 318,048 

2,098,363 

2,259.773 


With regard to Russian industry genetally, the extravagant 
prices whimi have to be paid for iron and all iron goods, owiug 
to the prohibitive tariffs, eontbined with the oUttaelra put in the 
way of education, hamper the dev'elopment of all industries. The 
cotton factories excel chiefly in the production of red and printed 


cottons. In the flax>mills the tendency is to produce the finest 
tissues as well as the coarser. The silk-mills employ silk 'Obtained 
from tl>c Caucasus, Italy and France. The growth 'Of the sngar 
'industry'is shown by the fact that .-in 1888-95 fbe average 
annual production of sugar was 444,530 tons, in 1903-5 it was 
1,180,395 tons. Since 1894 the government' has had a monopoly 
in retailing spirituous diquora, but not wine onbeer ; but distilUDg. 
a very widespread industry, is left in private 'hands. Beer' is 
chiefly brewed in. Poland and the Baltic provinces. Tanneries 
exist in nearly every government, but it is especially at Warsaw 
and St Petersburg, and after these at Moscow, that the largest 
and beet modern tanneries and shoe and glove factories.are estab¬ 
lished. The itovernraents of Orel (shoe faclories), Kherson, 
Vyatka, Niihniy-Novgorod, Perm, Kiev and Kazafi rank nexi 
'in this respect. Furniture factories are developing greatly, as is 
the paper industry. Flour-mills jflay an important part in the 
general industry of Russia, and there are several tobacco and 
hemp factories. 

Far from being destroyed by the competitian of the " modern " 
factories, domestic industries have well maintained their groimd, 
new branches of petty trade having sprung up in some distriits, 
among them the manufacture of agricultural machinery (Ihrashiug 
machines in Ryazan, Vyatka and I*erm ; ploughs in Smolensk, 
&c.) deserves notice. 

The wealth of Russia consisting mainly of raw produce, tin- 
trade of the country turns chiefly on the purchase of tliis for export, 
and on the sale of manufactured and imported goods , . ^ 
ill exchange. This trafftc is in the hands of a great 
number of middlemen,—in llie W. Jews, and elsewhere rraoe. 
Russians,—to whom the peasants are for the most part in debt, 
as they purchase m advance on security of subsequent payments 
in corn, tar, wooden wares, &c. A good deal of the internal trad*- 
1.S carried on by travelling merchants. 

The fairs are very numerous. Those of Nizliniy-Novgorod, 
with a return of 30 millions sterling, of Irbit and Kharkov, ol 
Menzelinsk in Ufa, and Omsk and Isbim in Siberia, have' cciii- 
sUlcrahle iiiiporlance both for trade and (or home manufactures. 
Altogether, no fewer than 16,600 fairs are held in Russta. 85 % 
of them in Eurojican Russia. Of these, 50 show returns of goods 
imported to the value of over ;^ioo,ooo each, 41 from ,{50,000 to 
^100,000, aud 457 from ,{10,000 to ^50,000 each. 

The external trade of the Russian empire (bullion and the 
external trade of Finland not included) since the year i886 is 
ahown in the following table :— 


Years (average). ! 

Exports. 

Imports. 

:886-l8yI . . ' 

£72,200,000 

£45.250,000 

1892-1896 . 

60,360,900 

46,100,000 

1897-1901 . 

68,500,000 

55,180,000 

1902-100? , . ! 

1 

105.448,000 

66,555,000 


The exports rank in the fuUowiug order;—cereals (wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, maize, buckwheat) and flour, 49-3 % ; timber and wooden 
wares, 7-3 ; petroleum, 5-8 ; eggs, 5-4 : flax, 5 ; butter, 5 ; sugar, 
3-4; cottons and-oilcake, 2 each; oleaginous seeds, &c., 1-5; 
with hemp, spirits, }iouUr}', game, bristles, hair, furs, leather, 
manganese ore, wool, caviare, livc-atock, gutta-percha, vegetables 
and fruit, aud tobacco. The two best customers of Russia are 
Germany, which takes 35-5 % other total exports, and the United 
Kingdom, which takes 33-9 %. Then follow the Netherlands 
(9-8 %), France, Italy, Finland, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Den¬ 
mark, Turkey and Sweden. The commodities which the Uniteil 
Kingdom principally takes are wheat, wool, barley, eggs, oats and 
flax. With regard to the imports into Russia—they consist mainly 
of raw materials and macliinery for the manufactures, and ot 
provisions, the (irincipal Items being raw cotton, 17 % of tin- 
aggregate ,- machinery and metal goods, 15 % ; tea, 5 % ; miner.-il 
ores, 5 % ; gums and rosins, 4 % ; wool and woollen yarns, 54 % ; 
textiles, 5 % ; fish, 5 %; with leather and liides, chemicals, silks, 
wine aaj spirits, colours, fruits, coffee, tobacco and rice. The 
countries from which Russia buys most extensively are Germany 
(54 %), the United Kingdom (15!) and the United States (qj). 
Machinery, coal, iron, woollens, snips, lead and copper are the 
commodities supplied by the United Kingdom. 

The total mercantile marine of Russia does not aggregate 
700/000 tons ; and it is distributed in the foUowing proportions: 
55-4 % in the Caspian Sea, 54-7 % in the Black-Sea and 
Sea of Azov. 34-7 % in the Baltic Sea and 5-2 % in 
the White S«a. And these proportions represent mtiy well the 
tonnages entering and clearing at the ports of these respective 
seos. But of the vessels that visit the Russian -ports in the way ot 
trade every yavonly 8-3 % are Rnssiaa. the rest being of,eourse 
foreign. Russian craft play, however,.'a muifli more important 
part on the iaternat waterways, the traffic 1 on'Which rinoreases 
rapidly, r.g. whilst in 4894 it .amounted .to -an laggregnte of 
23,295,400 tons, .in *904 it reached-a total "Of •3»,f$0^a4O, <iOf '»n 
'increase of over 166 % in <the ton- years. During the samfl<p««iod 
the tonnage of the craft themselves more than doubled, while the 
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less llian^i^ m. o( railways ; by 1885 




*1.:^ i^^ji •-r—"''—'’*''* ivoo iiiciii luuo m. 01 raiiwav 

t had m-. and by the middle ol igo«; there 

“P®" for traflic over 40,500 ni. of railway, of which 

6aoo m J^oroiMan Russia and nearly 

H'Wffl- {‘$7 "(o) m Asiatic Russia. Between 1I05 and too? the 

yrars, namely, from 22,f)CKi to 
Poo^P-^ropcan railways cost on an average /io,4Ai; per 
milt to construct, and tlie Astatic railways /5og2 per mile, 

A considerable number of new railways, some of great strategic 
as well as commercial importance, were built during the last twenty 
yrars of the :9th century. At the same time the chief lines of 
railway which had been built by public companies witli a state 
guarantee, and which represented a loss to the empire of /j. 171,250 
jmr annrat, as well as a growing indebtedness, were bought b\- the 
u whole, the slate derives profit from its railways, 

although several of the later lines, while imperative for stale jiur- 
posfcs, must necessarily yield but a very small revenue, or be worked 
at a I0S.S. The most important of the now railways is tlic Siberian, 
of wluch the first section, Chelyabinsk to Omsk, was ojiciied iii 
December 1895, and which, except for a short section round Lake 
Baikal, m 1901 was completed right through to Stryeteiisk, on the 
Shilka, the head of navigation on the Shilka and the Amur, 2710 m. 
Irom Chelyabinsk and 4076 miles from Moscow, via Samara and 
Chelyabinsk. The section round the S. end of Lake Baikal was 
Cvimplclcd in 1905. At the Pacific end of the Siberian railwiu' a 
line connecting Vladivostok nilli Khabarovsk (470 m.) at the 
junction of the Amur and the Usuri, was first of all biiill, following 
the valley of the Usuri. But it was soon found that the co.sl of the 
section required to complete the railway between Str\-etensk and 
Khabarovsk, along the Shilka (240 m.) and th- Amur (uoo m.), 
W'OuId be enormous, while neither the wild moiiiitainous tracts of 
the lower Shilka and upper Aimir, nor the marshy, often inundated 
region between Khabarovsk and tiie Little Kliingaii mountains, 
could over be the seat of a numerous population. Coiiseqneiitlj' a 
cotiqiany was formed by tlie Russian government in 1806 to con- 
slrticl. with the consent of the Chinese goverumeni, a railway from 
\ ladivostok across Manchuria to Karymskaya near Cliltii in Trniis- 
b.iikalia. This runs for 222 m. on Ru&siau tomtory and lor 1080 m. 
■oil Manchurian territory, and from Kharbin sends off a branch to 
lluliiy near Port Arthur on tlie Liao-tiing peninsula. The fiist 
portion of the Manchurian railway, built by Russian engineers, 
with Chinese labour, was finished in 1902. At the same time 
several secondary lines were built in connexion with the Siberian 
line. Chelyabinsk was linked by a transverse line with the middle 
Urals railway, wliich connects Perm, the head of navigation in 
the Volga basin, withTyumcn, the head of navigation on the Oband 
Irtysh, jiassing through Ekaterinburg and other mining centres of 
the middle Urals. Tomsk is now connected with the main line by 
a short side branch. A railway has also been built to oonnoct Perm 
witli Kotins, near the confluence of the Sukliona with the 
at the head of the N. Dvina. TIus N. portion of the Russian railway 
sj'stcm was further conijileted by tlie opening in 1906 of a line from 
St Petersburg via Vologda to Vyatka, intersecting the Moscow- 
Archangel hno at Vologda. 

Another line of great stralegic importance was built across the 
Transcaspian territory to b'erghaiia. Starting from Krasnovodsk. 
it runs S.U. to Merv (Vxi m.), with a branch liiie (194 m.) to Kushk, 
near Harat, then N.E. across the desert to Charjui, on the Amur 
river., Bokhara and the Russian fort Katta-kurgan, and then to 
Samarkand. Kokand and Andijan in Fer^iana, 710 m. from Merv, 
with a branch to Tashkent (220 m.). This railway has become 
important for the export of raw cotton from Central Asia to Russia. 
In l'90$ a second totally indeiiendent line was opened from Tashkent 
down the Syr^darya to Kazalinsk. and thence to Orenburg. 

A tliird line of .great impoitanco is the junction line lielwecn the 
Transcaucasian railway—which runs from Batum and Poti to Baku, 
■via Tiflis, writh a branch line to Kars—and the' railway system of 
Russia proper. This junction has been efiected not across the main 
Caueasns range, but at Hs E. extremity, that is, via the Caspian 
ports of Baku and Petrovsk, which are cxmnected with Vladikavkaz 
(Hesian junction). The Black Sea port of ■Novorossiysk, in W. 
Caucasia, haidng been connected with the Rostov Vladikavkaz 
line, liasconsequently also been brought into touch with the Ruaslan 
railways. The Volga is reached frim central Russia by seven lines 
nC railways, including one to Kazafi, and three main lines rotate 
Irom the Volga E. (one to Siberia and two to the Ural river), while the 
upper Volga (Yaroslavl) is connected with Archdngtsl by i. line 523 m. 
tong. A'zonetarifi wasinttoduced on the Russian railways in 1894. 
and the cost of long journeys was.considcrably reduced ; a journey of 
6z} m.ean be made tliizd class at a cost of ogly about 17 shillings,, 
while' for less than twice as much 1990 m. eaii be covered. 

■roh form an important article of national food. The numerous 
feats of ths.naticnal church prescribe a fish diet on many days in tbo 
continuous frost of winter is fevoutable to 
the transportation of fish for great distances. Along the, 
Murmian coast 6t the Arctic Ocean and in the AVhite Sea, where magyi 


millions of heriiogs arc'caught amiually by some 3ouopsnon8, the 
yearly produce is estimated at the value oi'£ 140,000. In the ■i^ltic 
Sea. as well as in the lakes of its basin (ladoga, Unega, Ilutea, Ac,), 
the j'early value is estimated at /20o,ooo. Of anchovies alone, 
To.ooo.ooo jars are prepared annually, while salted fish is, next after 
bread, the staple foM oi large mas.ses of the peculation. The Black 
Sea tisheries, in which about 4000 men are engnged, yield fish 
valued at ^300,000 per annum. The value of the fish has much 
increased owing to the introduction of cold storage ; as a result of 
the emjiloyment of this method of packing, fish is now exported fn a 
fresh state from the Black Sea to all parts of S.W. Russia, and oven 
to Moscow. The annual yield of the Azoa Sea fislieries, occupying 
it.ooi) men, is valued at £600,000. In the Volga section of the 
Ca.>.pian Sea lisli are caught to the valueof alioiit £1 ,000,000 annually; 
ill the Ural section over 40,000 tons of fish and nearly 1500 tons of 
caviare are obtained. The total value of the Caspian fisheries is 
estimated at ,^3,000,000 i>er annum. Taking tbo Lake Aral and 
Siberian river fisheries into account, it is estimated that altogeilter 
the hulling industries yield a revenue to the stale of 2530,000 
anniiall)’.' In addition from i.t.ooo to (lo.ooo seals and about too 
whales arc killed annually off the Murniim coast. Mitnting is'an 
occupation of considerable imjiortance in N. and N.E. Russiti, and 
along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

At’THOKiTiES.— The Riisskiy Bncyclnpedkhtskiy Slovar, editml 
by Brockhaus and Efron, was begnn in 1890, with the idea of giving 
a Russian version of Brocklmus’s Cot$t!eriatiom Lrxikon, but from 
the very first volumes it became a monumental encyclopMdia, 
and is, indeed, an inexhaustible source of information on everything 
Russian. A general popular description of Russia entitled Rostiya, 
containing excellent geographical, geological and other descriptions 
ol separate regions, and very well-chosen illustrations, was begun 
in 1899 under the cditorsliip of V. P. Semoiiov. La Rassie A ta 
fill dll xix' sihle, under tlie editorship of W. W. Kovalevsky, is 
especially worthy of notice. Sec also H. Norman, All the Ruseias 
(London, 1902); Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Rus.tia (2 vots., now cd., 
1905, London) ; A. IxToy-Boaiilieu, L’Hmhire des tears (3 vols., 
1882 -88; ling, trans., I.2mdoii. 1893-96); A. tidttttor..Dastur,!p 4 ische 
Rnsslmtd (Leipiig, 1905) • R. Martin, The Future 0/ Russia (^, 
trans., London, 1906); M. M. Kovalevsky, Rtissimi Folilu al tustilu- 
lions (Chicago, rgoa), Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia 
(Ixmdoii, 1891), Le Rigime (eemomique de la Russia (Paris, 1898). 
and Die produhiiven Kriifte Russlauds (Paris, 1896); A, M. B. 
Mcakin, Russia (London, 1906); G. von ScUuize-Oavernitz, Volhs- 
u'irlhst haftliche Stiidieu aiis Russland (Leipzig, 1899) ; J. Macbat, 
I.n Piveloppement honomique de la Russie (Paris, 1002): Industries 
of Russia, by the Department of Trade and Manufactures (English 
by J. M. Crawford. 5 vols., St Petersburg, 1893) ; A. F. Rittioh, 
“ Die Etlmographie Russlands ” in I'eteriuamis Mitteilungeu, 
Erganzungshefl 54 (Gotha, 1878); C. Joubert, Russia as it really 
IS (London, 1904). (P, A. K.; J. T. Be.) . 

History 

The history of Russia may be conveniently divided into 
four consecutive periods; (i) the period of Independent 
Principalities; (2) the Mongol Domination; (3) tlie Tsardwn 
of Muscovy ; and (4) the Modem Empire. 

1. A Conglomeration of Independent Principalitm.—'Xhf: first 
period, like the early history of many other countries, begins 
with a legend. Nestor, an old monkish chronicler ,0,4^ 
of Kiev, relates that in the middle of the 9th century «fz*» 
the Slav and Finnish tribes inhabiting the forest 
region around Lake Ilmen, between Lake Ladoga and the upper 
waters of the Dnieper, paid tribute to military adventurers 
from the land of Rus, which is commonly supposed to have 
beeft a part of Sweden. In the year 859 these tribes expelled 
the Northmm, but finding that tliey quarrelled among 
themselves, they invited them, three years later, to. return. 
Our land, .said the deputation sent to Rus for 4^ purpose, is 
great and fertile, but there is no order in it; come and reign 
and rule^ over us. Three brothers,, princes of .^s, called re> 
•spcctively Rurik, Sineus and Truvor, accepted the invitation 
and founded a dynasty, from which many of the Russian 
princes of the present day claim descent. 

.Who were those wirilike men of Rus who are universally 
recognized as the founders of the Rusrian Jimpire ? This 
question has given rise to an enormous amount of dkoussioB 
among learned naen, and some of the disputants have, not, yet 
laid down their arms; but for impartial outsiders • who, have 
carefully studied the evidence thc(e con be little .doubt th^ 

» S«q RestattiKS wOontlu SMaesf Visheties iH 
^ted by Miukter of cFinaace 1(1896. Riwtiani;' cKiwibetitrirr* 
Ftsekeret und Thiererbeutung in deniSdwassern RsuiltmitJiiiistU . 
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the men of Rus, or Variags, as tliey were sometimes called, I During these interminable struggles of rival princes, Kiev, 
were simply the hardy Norsemen or Normans who at that ' which had been so long the residence of the grand-prince and 
time, in various countric.s of Europe, appeared first as armed of the metropolitan, was repeatedly taken by storm and 
marauders and then lived in the invaded territory as a dominant ruthlessly pillaged, and finally the whole valley 0/ the Dnieper 
military caste until the) were gradually absorbed by the native fell a prey to the marauding tribes of the steppe. Thereupon 
population. Lake Ilmen and the river Volkhov, on whicli Russian colonization and political influence retreated north- 
stands Novgorod, Rurik’s capital, formed part of the great wards, and from that time the continuous stream of Russian 
waterway from the Rultic to the Black Sea, and we know history is to be sought in the land where the Vikings first 
that by this route travelled from .Scandinavia to Constantinople settled and in the adjoining basin of the upper Volga. Here 
the tall fair-haired Northmen who composed the famous new principalities were founded and new agglomerations of prin- 
Varimgian bodyguard of the Byzantine emperors. ; cipahtics came into existence, some of them Itaving a grand- 

The new rulers did not bng confine their attention to the j prince who no longer professed allegiance to Kiev. Thus 
tritjes who had invited them. They at once began to conquer | appeared the grand-prince of .Suzdal or Vladimir, of Tver, 
the surrounding country in all directions, and before j of Ryazan and of Moscow—all irreconcilable rivals with little 
two centuries had passed they had established them- ; or no feeling of blood-relationship. The more ambitious and 
mtiou. selves firmly iit Kiev on the Dnieper, invaded ' powerful among Uiem aspired not to succeed but to subdue the 
Byzantine (erritorv, threatened Constantinople with ' others and to take possession of their territorv, and the armed 
a fleet of small craft, obtained as consort for one ! retainers, who were wont formerly to wander about as free 
Aroeva. princes, Vladimir I. {tj.v.), a sister of the j lances, gave up their roving mode of life, settled down per- 

Byzantine emperor on condition of the prince becoming j manently in one principality, became landed proprietors, and 
a Christiiui, adopted Christianity for themselves and their [ sought to share as boyars the princes’ authority, 
subjects, learned to hold in check the nomadic hordes of the [ Among the principalities of that northern region the first 
steppe, and formed matrimonial alliances with the reigning place was long hold by Novgorod. Since the. days when Rurik 
families of Poland, Hungary, Nonvay a. d France. In short, j had first chosen it as his headquarters, the little town ntpuuh; 
they became a considerable power in i astern Europe, and i on the Volkhov had grown into a great commercial ofsor. 
might be regarded us one of tlie claimants for the inheriUvnee } city and a member of the Haitseatic league, and it had *»roif. 
of the decrepit East Roman Empire. Unfortunately for the i brought under subjection a vast expanse of territory, .stretch- 
political future of this new state, its internal consolidation did ing from the shores of the Baltic to the Ural Mountains, and 
not keep pace with its territorial expansion. In theory the containing several subordinate towns, of which the principal 
whole Russian land was a gigantic family estate belonging to were Pskov, Nizhniy-Novgorod and Vyatka. Unlike the 
the Rurik dynasty, and each member of that great family ordinary Russian principalities, it had a republican rather than 
considered himself entitled to a share of it. It had to be a monarchical form of government. Indeed, it was not so much 
divided, therefore, into a number of independent principalities, a principality as a municipal republic of the Venetian type. It 
but it continued to be loosely held together by the dyna.stic always had a prince, no doubt, but he v/as engaged by formal 
sentiment of the descendants of Rurik and by the patriarchal contract without much attention being paid to hereditary 
authority~a sort of putria potestas—<it the senior member of rights, and he was merely leader of the troops, while all the. 
the family, called the gnmd-princc, who ruled in Kiev, “ the political power remained in the hands of the civil officials and 
mother of Russian cities.” His administrative authority was • the Vetchc, a popular assembl)' which was called together in the 
confined to hb own principality, but w'hen territorial disputes ; market-place, as occasion required, by the tolling of the great 
arose between two or more of his relations, his paternal influence j bell. Descendants of Rurik, impregnated with the pride of 
was exercised in the interests of peace and justice. What ; a domimint military taste, did not much like serving those 
added to the practical difficulties of this arrangement was that | truculent, wilful fnirghers, and some of them, after a time, 
the post of grand-prince was not an hereditary dignity in the j voluntarily laid down their office and retired to more congenial 
sense of dc.scending from father to son, but was always to be ■ surroundings. Those of them who tried to have their own way 
held by the senior member of the dynasty ; and in the sub- and came into conflict with the authorities Inid always to yield 
ordinate principalities the same principle of succession was in the long run, and they were liable to be treated very uncerc- 
applicd, so that reigning princes had to be frequently .shifted moniously, so that the vulgar adage, “ If the prince is bad, into 
about from one district to another, according as they could the mud with him ! ” became a maxim of state policy, 
establish the strongest claim to vacant principalities. What There was here in the Russian land the germ of republicanism 
constituted in this primitive system of inheritance the strength or constitutional monarchy, but it was not destined to be 
of a claim was often not easily determined, and even when ; developed. The principality which was to become the nucleus 
the legal question jvas clear enough the law was not always ! of the future Russian empire was not Novgorod with its denu - 
respected by the contending parties. Hence family quarrels cratic institutions, but its eastern neighbour Moscow, in which 
became very frequent. These prince? were, in fact, men ot the popular assembly played a very insignificant part, and thc 
like passions with ourselves, and acted as powerful men generally supreme law was the will of the prince. The opposition which 
do in a rude state of society. Instead of conforming to abstract he encountered came not from the burghers but from the boyars 
principles of public law and hereditary succession, they strove and the nobles. 

to enlarge their territories at the expense of their rivals, and II. The Mongol or Tatar Domination, 1238-1462. —Between 
to leave them at their death to their sons rather than to their Moscow and Novgorod there was a long and bitter rivalry, 
brothers, nephews and more distant relations. In these breaking out occasionally into armed coi^icts, and 
circumstances, the traditional authoritj' of the grand-prince, among the princes of the other principalities the old mad 
never very great, rapidly declined, and the complicated law strupilc for prudence and territory went on un- Tatmta. 
of succession, never scrupulously respected, was gradually ceasingly imtu it was suddenly interrupted, in the 
replaced by " the good old rule, the simple plan, that he first half of the thirteenth century, by the unexpected irruption 
should take who has the power, and he should keep who can.” of an irresistible foreign foe coming from the mysterious 
Yaroslav, sumamed the Great, a nuwi of commanding person- regions of the Far East. “ For our sins,” says the Russian 
ality, was the last grand-prince who upheld vigorously the old clwonicler of the time, “ unknown nations arrived. No one 
system. After his death in 1054 the process of disintegration went knew their origin or whence they came, or what religion they 
on apace and the family feuds mtutiplied at an alarming rate, practised. That is known only to God, and perhaps to wise 
During the next 170 years (1054-1214) no less than 64 princi- men learned in books.” The Russian princes first heud of 
palities had a more or less ephemeral existence, 293 princes put them from the wild nomadic Polovtsi, who usually pillaged 
forward sucoMsion-claims, and their disputes M to 83 civil wars, the Russian settlers on the frontier but who now preferred 
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friendship and said ; *' Th se terrible strangers have taken our 
country, and to-morrow they will take yours if you do not come 
and help us. ’ In response to this call some Russian princes 
formed a league and went out eastward to meet the foe, but thev 
were utterly defeated in a great Imttle on the banks of the 
Kalka (1224), which has remained to this day in the memory 
of the Russian common people. Now the country’ was at the 
mercy of the invaders, but, instead of advancing, they suddenly 
retreated and did not reappear for thirteen years, during which 
the princes went on quarrelling and fighting as before, till they 
were startled by a new invasion much more formidable than 
its predecessor. This time the invaders came to stay, and they 
built fo themselves a capital, called Sarai, on the lower Volga. 
Here the commander of “ the Golden Horde,” as the western 
section of the Mongol empire was called, fixed his 
aoUta headquarters and represented the majesty of his 

Horde, sovereign the grand khan who lived with the Great 

Horde in the valley of the Amur. About the origin and 
character of these terrible invaders we are much better in¬ 
formed than the early Russian chroniclers. The nucleus of 
the invading horde was a small pastoral tribe in Mongolia, the 
chief of wlii'-h. known subsequently to Europe as Jenghiz 
Khan {(/.v.). became a might)' conqueror and created a vast 
empire stretching from ('liina, .across northern and central 
Asia, to the shores of the Ualtic and the valley of the Danube 
- a heterogeneous sl.atc eontaining many nationalities held 
together by purely administrative ties and by an enormous 
•military force. For forty ycju's after the death of its founder 
ii remained united under the authority of a scries of grand khans 
cho.scn from among hi.s descendants, and then it Iwgan to fall to 
pieces tillthevarious fractions of it became independent khanates. 

The khanate closely connected with the history of Russia 
was that of Kipehak or the Golden Horde, the khans of which 
settled, as we have seen, on the lower Volga and built for them¬ 
selves a capital called Sarai. Here they had their headquarters 
and held Russia in subjection for nearly three centuries. 

The term by which this subjection is commonly designated, 
the Mongol or Tatar yoke, suggests idc.as of terrible oppression, 
vftawter reality these barbarous invaders from the Far 

of Tatar East were not such cruel, oppressive taskmasters as 
■mto- is generally supposed. In the first place, they never 
settled in the country, and they had not much direct deal¬ 
ings with the inhabitants. In accordance with the admoni- 
dons of Jenghiz to his children and grandchildren, they 
■ etained their pastoral mode of life, so that the subject racc.s, 
agriculturists and dwellers in towns, were not disturbed in their 
)rdinary avocations. In religious matters they were extremely 
.olerant. When they first appeared in Europe they were 
'dolatcrs or .Sharaanists, and os such they had naturally no 
religious fanaticism: but even when they adopted Islam they 
.eniained as tolerant as before, and the khan of the Golden 
Horde (Herkai) who first became a Mussulman allowed the 
Russians to found a Christian bishopric in his capital. One of 
bis successors, half a century later, married a daughter of the 
lyzantinc emperor, and gave his own daughter in marriage to a 
Russian prince. These represent the bright side of Tatar rule. It 
had its dark side also. So long as a great horde of nomads was 
.■ncamped on Ihe frontier the country was liable to be invaded 
t)v an overwhelming force of ruthless marauders. These in¬ 
vasions were fortunately not frequent, but when they occurred 
they caused an incalculable amount of devastation and suffering. 
In the intervals the people had to pay a fixed tribute. At first 
it was collected in a rmigh-and-ready fashion by a.swarm of 
Tatar tax-gatherers, but al»out 1259 it was regulated by a census 
of the population, and, finally, the collection of it wa.s entrusted 
to the native princes, so«hat the people were no longer brought 
into direct contact with the Tatar oflScials. 

By the princes the “ yoke ” was feh more keenly, and it 
was very galling. In order to reply to accusations brought 
again.st them, or in order to be confirmed in their functions, 
they had to travel to the Golden Horde on the Volga or even 
to the camp of the grand khan in some distant part of Siberia. 


and the journey was considered so perilous tlvat many of them, 
before setting out, made their last will and testament and wrote 
a parental admonition for the guidance of their children. Nor 
were these precautions by any means superfluous, for not a few 
princes died on the journey or were’condemned to death and 
executed for real or imaginary offences. Even when the visit 
to the Horde did not end so tragically, it involved a great deal of 
anxiety and expense, for the Mongol dignitaries had to be con¬ 
ciliated veiy liberally, and it was commonly believed that the 
judges were more influenced by the amount of the bribes than 
by the force of the arguments. The grand khan was the lord 
paramount or suzerain of the Russian princes, and he had the 
force required for making his authority respected. Ambitious 
members of the Rurifc dynasty, instead of seeking to acquire 
territor) by conquest in the field, now sought to attain their 
ends by intrigue and bribery at the Mongol court. 

Of ail the princes who sought to advance their fortunes in this 
way the most dexterous and suecessful were those of Moscow. 
They made themselves responsible for the tribute of r*» 
other principalities as well as of their own, and gradu- prteeaaat 
ally tliey became licutcnants-general of their Mongol 
suzerain. So long as the Mongol empire remained ooatkai, 
united and strong, they were most submissive and titt- 
obsequious, but as soon as it was weakened by internal ****• 
dissensions and be^n to fall to pieces, they assumed airs 
of independence, intrigued with the insubordinate Tatar 
generals, retained for their own use the tribute cditected for 
the grand khan, and finally put themselves at the head of the 
patriotic movement which aimed at throwing off completely the 
hated Mongol yoke. For this purpose Dimitri Donskoi formed 
in 1380 n coalition of Russian princes, and gained a great victory 
over Khan Mamai of the Golden Horde on the famous battle¬ 
field of Kulikovo, the memory of which still lives in the popular 
legends. For some time longer the Tatars remained troublesome 
neighbours, capable of invading and devastating large tracts of 
Russian territory and of threatening even the city of Moscow, 
but the Horde was now broken up into independent and 
mutually hostile khanates, and the Moscow diplomatists could 
generally play off one khanate against the other, so that there 
was no clanger of the old political clomination being re-established. 

Having thus freed themselves from Tatar control, the Moscow 
princes continued to carry out energetically tlieir traditional 
policy of extending and consolidating their dominions at the 
expen.se of their less powerful relations. Already Dimitri of the 
Don was called the grand-prince of all Russia, but the assump¬ 
tion of such an ambitious title was liardly justified by facts, 
becau.se there were still in his time principalities with grand- 
princes who claimed to be independent. The complete suppres¬ 
sion of these small moribund states and tire creation of the 
autocratic tsardom of Mu.scovy were the work of Ivan III., 
suniamcd the Great, his son Basil and his grandson Ivan IV., 
commonly known as Ivan the Terrible, whose united reigns, 
cover a period of 122 years (1462-1584). 

111 . The Tsardom of MiMzoey.—What may lie called the home 
policy of these three remarkable rulers consisted in absorbing 
the few principalities which still remained indepen- inmW. 
dent, and in creating for themselves an uncontrolled tdu- 
monarchical authority. In the pursuit of both of these ****• 
objects they were completely successful. When Ivan III. 
came to the throne the remaining independent principalities 
were Great Novgorod, Pskov, Tver, Ryazan and Novgorod- 
Seversk. He first directed his attention to Novgorod, and by 
gradually undermining and then destroying the ancient re¬ 
publican liberties he reduced the haughty city, which had long 
.styled itself Lord Novgorod the Great, to ^e rank of a provinctM 
town. Then he annexed its colonies and thereby extended his 
dominions to the Polar Ocean and the Ural Mountains, At the 
same time he took possession of Tver, on the ground that tiie 
prince had allied himself with Lithuania. His sue- Baauui. 
cessor Basil followed in his footsteps, and dealt with 
the municipal republic of Pskov as Ivan had dealt 
with Novgorod. Finding the inhabitants loo much attached to 
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their ancient liberties, he abolished the popular assembly, 
removed the great bell to Novgorod, installed his own boyars in 
the administration, transported 300 of the leading families to 
other localities, replaced them by 300 families from Moscow, and 
left in the town a strong garrison of his own troops. Ryazan 
shared the same fate. In 1521 the prince, being su^cted of 
forming an alliance with the Crimean Tatars, was summoned to 
Moscow and arrested. Two years later the prince of Novgorod- 
Seversk was accused of intriguing with the Poles and imprisoned 
for the rest of his life. Thus all the principalities were brought 
under the power of Mo.scow, and in that respect there remained j 
nothing for Ivan the Terrible to do. He took precautions, 
however, against any of the dead or moribund principalities 
lieing resuscitated, and punished with merciless seventy any 
attempt to resist or undermine his authority. 

With the suppression and absorption of the independent 
principalities the problem was only half solved. The tsars of 
CftanKrtr Muscovy meant to lie autocratic rulers alike in their 
•/»*• old anti in their new territories. Their forefathers 
trained in the Tatar school of politics and 
admim’stration.and in their ideas of government they had come 
to resemble 'J'atar khans much more than grand-princes of the 
old patriarchal typo. Their autocratic tendencies were fostered 
also by the Church. As Christianity was brought into Russia 
from Constantinople it was only naiurul that the ecclesiastics, 
many of whom were Greeks, should admire hy/antine ideals and 
recommend them as models to be imitated. For the ambitious 
Moscow princes many of the Byzantine ideas were very accept¬ 
able. They liked to ron.sidor themselves as the Lord's anointed, 
placed high above all ordinary mortals even of the most e.xalted 
rank ; and when Constantinople fell into the hands of the infidel 
they began to imagine that, as the most powerful potentates of 
the Eastern Orthodox world they were the protectors of the Ortho¬ 
dox faith and the political heirs of the East Roman emperors. 
With a view to strengthen this claim Ivan III. married a niece 
of the emperor Constantine Balaeologus, who had fallen fight¬ 
ing when his ca|)iial was taken by the Turks (1453). From 
that moment Ivan's subjects noticed a change in his attitude 
towards them, and attributed it to the evil influence of the Greek 
princess. In the old times the grand-prince was simply primus 
inter pares among the minor princes, and these lived with their 
Imyars almost on a footing of equality. Now the tsar of Muscovy 
and of all Russia adopted the airs and methods of a Tatar khan 
and sunounded himself with the pomp and splendours of a 
ftyMntinc cmircror. Ivan HI., notwithstanding the influence of 
his Greek consort, showed some respect for the ancient traditions 
and thesusceptibiiitics of those around him, but his successor Basil 
did not follow his father’s example. All through his reign he 
preferred to employ as oflicials men of humble origin, and habitu¬ 
ally treated the boyars and great nobles very unceremoniously. 
For disobedience to his orders he imprisoned a boyar who was his 
own brother-in-law, and he caused another to be beheaded for 
complainingthattbcboyar-council wo-s notconsultcd in important 
affairs of state. K boyar of Nizhniy-Novgorod who allowed 
Itimself to criticize the new order of things, and attributed the 
change to the influence of the Greek pruicess, had his tongue 
cut out. From the ecclesiastics Basil likewise insisted on 
unquestioning obedience, and he did not hesitate to depose by 
his own authority a metropolitan who was at that time the 
highest dignitary of the Russian Church. According to Siegmund 
von Herberstein (14)16-1566), an Austrian envoy who visited 
Moscow at that period, no sovereign in Europe was obeyed like 
the grand-prince of Muscovy, and- his court was remarkable 
fitr t^barie luxury. In his palace were numerous equerries, 
chamberlains and other court dignitaries, and when he went out 
he was attended by a guard of youi^ nobles dressed in gaudy 
costumes and armed with silver halberds.* 

Such radical changes luiturally produced a great deal of 

‘ Sm iRriodrich Atlelung, Siegmuiul l^eiterr. .van Uerberstain, mil 
besondtm HMisiickt au) seine Retseu- in Russland gesekiUert. (St 
Petursburg, i8i8); autobiography of Herberstein in Fontes rerum 
Austriacarum, part i, vol. i. pp. 67-308. 


dissatisfaction among men of Slavonic temperament, whose 
grandfathers liad l>een independent princes, boyars or free 
lances, and the malcontents could not adopt the old praetkv. 
of emigrating to some other principality. There was no longer 
within tlie Russian land any independent principality in which 
an asylum could be found, and emigration to a principality 
lieyonid the frontier, .such as Lithuania, was regarded as treason, 
for which the property of the fugitive would fc confiscated and 
his family might be punished. In tlicse circumstanci's the 
only outlet for discontent was sedition, and the malcontents 
awaited impatiently a favourable opportunity for an attempt 
to curb or overthrow the autocratic power. That opportunity 
came when Basil died in 1533, leaving us .successor :v child only 
three years old, and the chances seerni-d all on the side of the 
nobles; but the result belied the current expectations, for the 
child came to be known in history as Ivan the Terrible, and. died 
half a century later in the full enjoyment of unlimited auto¬ 
cratic power. The fierce struggle between autocratic t)Tanny 
and oligarchic disorder, which went on in intermittent fashion 
during the whole of his reign, ainnot be here described in detail, 
but the chief incidents may be mentioned. 

During Ivan’s minority the country was governed, or rather 
misgoverned, first by his mother, and tlien by rival factions 
led tiy great nobles such as the princes .Shuiski and ivaatiu 
Belski. Only once during this period did the young Terrible. 
tsar come forward and assert his authority. Having i^ 33 -se. 
convoked his boyars he reproached them collectively wilii 
robbing the treasury and committing acts of injustice, 
and he caused one of them, a Prince Shuiski who liappentj 
to be in power at the moment, to be seized by his hunts¬ 
men and torn in pieces by a pack of hounds, as a warning 
to others. Thus apparently he asserted his authority, but 
in rcalit}-, being only thirteen jears old, he was a mere 
puppet in the hands of one of the opposition factions, wlio 
wished to oust their rivals, and for the ne.\t four years the 
misgovernraent of the nobles went on as before. It was not till 
he was about seventeen that he took pn active part in the ad¬ 
ministration. and one of his first acts foreshadowed his future 
policy: he insisted on the metropolitan crowning him, not as 
gmnd-prince of Muscovy, but os tsar of all Russia (1547). From 
the earliest times the term tsar—a contraction of the word 
Caesar—had been applied to the kings in Biblical history and 
tlie Byzantine emperors, and Ivan 111 . had already been de¬ 
scribed in the Church service as “ the ruler and autocrat of all 
Russia, the new Tsiw Constantine in the new city of Constantine 
Moscow,” but on no previous occasion liad a grand-prince been 
crowned under that title. A few months later occurred in 
Moscow a great fire, which destroyed nearly the whole of the 
city, and a serious popular tumult, in which the tsar’s unde was 
murdered by the populace. Ivan regarded these events as a 
punishment from Heaven for the neglect of his duties, and lie 
Ixigun to attend to public affairs under the influence of an en¬ 
lightened priest called Sylvester.and an ofiirial of bumble origin 
called Adashev. With the assistance of these two counsellors 
he held in check the lawless, turbulent nobles, and ruled justly, 
to the satisfaction of the people, for fourteen years. Then 
suddenly, tor reasons whidi cannot easily be explained, he in¬ 
augurated a reign of terror which lasted for twenty-four years and 
earned for him the epithet of “ the Terrible.” Though there had 
been no open insurrection, he caused many boyars and humbler 
persons to be executed, and when some of the great nobles, 
fearing a similar fate, fled across the frontier and tendered their 
allegiance to the prince of Lithuania, his suspicion and indigna- 
tion increased and he determined to adopt still more drastic 
measures. For this purpose he ot^nized; outside the regular 
administratioB, a li^e corps of rtvil tofficiab and armed re¬ 
tainers, whose duty it was to obey him implicitly in all things; 
and with this force, which rose rapidly from leoo to 6000 men, 
he acted like a savage invader -in a, conquered country. Ac¬ 
companied by these so-calied Opriekmki, who have been 
compared to the Tnrkid) Janissaries tA the vrorst per'iod, be 
ruthlessly devastated large districts — with no other object 
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apparently than that of terrorizing the population and rewar<l- 
iug his myrmidons—and during a residence of six weeks in 
Novgorodi; lest the old turbulent spwit of the municifKil republic 
should revive, be massacred, it is said, no less than 60,000 of the 
inhabitants, including many women and children. It is quite 
possdde, as s(»nB apologists suggest, that the number of his 
victims may have been exaggerated, but that they are to be 
counted by thousands there can be no doubt. In the monastery 
of St C\Til has been preserved a list of those for whom he requested 
the prayers of the Chunch, the total being 3470. The only refer¬ 
ence to Novgorod in, this curious document is: “ Kemembcr, 0 
I/)rd, the souls of thy Novgorodian servants to the number of 1505 
persons.” According to the Novgorodian annalists as many as 
1500 fwrsons were sometimes put to death in a single day. 
Perhaps the discrepiuicy is to be explained by supposing that 
the pious tsar did not consider all his victims as servants of the 
Lord, whose souls desen'cd the prayers of the faithful. 

While thus uniting under their vigorous autocratic rule the 
small rival principiilities, the Moscow princes had to keep a 
watchful eye on their eastern neighbours. The Golden 
Horde, long weakened by internal dissensioas, hud now- 
fallen into several ktmnates, the chief of which were Kazan, 
A.strakhan and the Crimea. As these independent Talar states 
were alwaj-s jealous of each other, and their jealousy often 
broke out in open hostility, it was easy to prevent any com¬ 
bined action on their part; and as in eiu.'h khanate there were 
always several pretenders and contending factions, Muscovite 
(liplomary had little difficulty in weakening tliera individually 
and preparing for their annexation. In the case of Kazan and 
Astraklian the annexation was effected without any great effort 
in I55J-54, and two years later the Bashkirs, who had likewise 
formed part of thegreat Mongol empire, consented to pay tribute. 
t)n the other hand, the khans of the Crimea were able, partly 
from their geographical positiem and partly from having placed 
themselves under tbe protection of the sultans of Turkey, to 
resist annexation for more than two centuries and to give the 
Muscowtes a great deal of trouble, not only by frequent raids 
and occasional invasions, but also by allying themselves with 
the Western enemies of the tsars. As late as 1571 Moscow 
was pfllttged by a. Tatar horde : but there was no longer any 
(|ucstion of permanent political subjection to the Asiatics, 
and the Russian, frontier was being gradually pushed forward 
at the expense of the nomads of the steppe by the constant 
advance of the agricultural population in quest of virgin soil. 
These latter, like the colctaists in the American Far West, had 
to be constantly on the alert against the attacks of their trouble¬ 
some neighbours, and they accordingly organized- thcm-selves in 
semi-military- fashion. Those of them who lived on the out¬ 
skirts of the-pacified territory adopted a, mode of life similar 
to that of (their hereditary opponents, and constituted a peculiar 
class known as Cossacks, living mco-e by flocks and 
V'* . herds and by marauding e}q)o 3 itions than by agri- 
■ culture. In the basins of the southern rivers they 
formed semi-independent military communities. Those of the 
Volga and the Don ja«f«ssed allegiance to the tsar of Muscovy, 
whilst those of the Ilniepcr recognized at first as their suzerain 
the king of Poland.: In neither case did the allegiance involve 
strict obedience to orders from the superior, and their loyalty 
was always in danger of being trouble by their love of inde¬ 
pendence and equality and their desire for loot. More than 
once they raided and pillaged in wholesale ffishion the territory 
they were supposed to protect On the. whole, however, at that 
period as in more recent times, they contributed hugely to the 
peooess of territocml expansion. (Se»^als«yPoLAKi>: History.) 

Before theHastimmenacebad been eastir^y removed the am- 
bitioos Moscow princes <had begun tolook-wlth en-vioiis 
tfea beyond itheir wwatem frontier. Here lay the prin- 
-r'— cipoifty ofrlithuimia and heiyond k the kingdom of 
mat, Poland, two loosely ccmgloinerated!states whiefa had 
been created by the Eiast and Gedymin dynasties in 
pretty moth itlm same way as the tsardom of Muscovy 
hod been created', by- the descendants of Rurik. When 


I the two became united under one ruler towards the end 
of the i4Xh century they formed a brood strip of territc^’ 

I stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea and separating 
i Russia from central Europe. For Russian ambition the 
I barrier was a formidable one, but .it did not entirely preclude 
: possibilities of expansion in a more or .less remote future. When 
i examined closely it was found to contain many internal flaws. 
In no sense could it be consklcred a homogeneous political unit, 
for in Lithuania the majority of the population were Russian in 
I nationality, language and rdigion, whereas in Poland the great 
majority of the inhaoitants were Polish and Roman Catliulic. 
Gradually, it Is true, the Lithuanian nobles, who.-possessed all 
the land and held the peasantry in a .state of serfage, adopted 
Polish nationality and culture, but this change did not secure 
homogeneity, because the masses clung obstinately to their old 
nationality and religion, and all the efforts of the Chunch of 
Rome to bring them under papal authority proved fruitless. 
A further source of weakness was the political organization. 
Nominally it was an hereditary monarchy, but the warlike, 
■ turbulent nobles s}'stematically encroached on the sovereign 
, power till they reduced it to a mere shadow and made it elective, 
i with the result that the kingdom of Poland, including the princi- 
I paliU’ of Lithuania, was at lost, politically .speaking, the most 
:marr.hicul country in, Europe. 

As tJie Muscovite and the Lithuano-Polish princes were 
equally ambitious and equally anxious to widen tljfir borders, 
they naturally came into conflict. At first the Muscovite was 
decidedly the aggressor. On tl»e death of Casimir, king of 
Poland and grand-prince of Lithuania, in 1403, the kingdom 
and the principality ceased to be united ana h-an III. con¬ 
sidered he had a good opportunity for attacking the latter. 
Alter a short campaign a peace was concluded and Ivan’s 
daugliter wsis given in marriage to the Lithuanian grand- 
prince, but the matrimonial alliance did not improve the 
relations between the two countries. On the contrary it 
.served us a pretext for Ivan to interfere in Lithuanian affairs. 
He not only insisted tlial his daughter’s religion should be duly 
respected, but he constituted himself the protector of the 
Orthodox population and this led to. a new war in 1499, whirli 
went on till 1503, when it was concluded by the cession to 
Russia cf Chernigov, Starodub and 17 other towns. His 
successor, Basil, tried to get himself elected grand-prince of 
Lithuania when the tlmone became vacant by the death of 
his brother-in-law in 1506, but the choice fell on the late prince’s 
brother Sigismund, who was likewise elected king of Poland. 
The two countries were thus once more united and better able 
to resist aggression, but some of the great nobles were cli.scon- 
tented and Basil hoped with their assistance to attain his ends. 
He began war therefore in 1514 and at once aiptured Smolensk, 
but in the following year he was defeated, and the war dragged 
on during more than seven years, with varying successes and 
without any important result. In the negotiations for peace 
the inordinate pretensions of the Muscovite prince were nut 
forward boldly : he not only refu.sed to restore Smolensk, but 
claimed Kiev and a number of other towns on the ground that 
in the old time of the independent principalities they had 
belonged to descendants of Rurik. 

I'he policy of exf^ion westwards, ina^rated by Ivan III., 
was modified and enlarged by Ivan the Terrible. The former 
liad aimed simply at malung annexations in Lithuania; 
the latter aiqiired to obtaining a firm footing on the ^ 
Baltic coast and establishing direct relations, dipio- aootirm - 
matic and commercial, witn the Western Powers. *'’**^* 
In this respect he was a precursor of Peter the Great, 
but he greatly underestimated the difficulties of the task. To 
reach the Baltic he had to overcome the resistance, not only 
of the Lithimnians and the Poles, but also of the Teutonic and 
Livonian military orders, the Swedes and the Hanes, who all had 
possessions in the intervening territory and who all objected 
to the barbarous HuKovities, already, sufficiently formidable, 
strengthening themselves by dieect fmeign trade with, western 
Emri^ and e^cially by the importatimi of arms i(n4.cunntn|| 
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f'jrt ij'.i ariificers. Like the European .sctliers on the coast of | to the land and the creation of the patriarchate 

Africa in more rm-nt times, they wislu-d the barbarians of tlie J —both of which deserve a pas.sing notice, 
interior to IjC re.siricted to the use of tlieir primitive weapons. ; Horis has often been called the creator of serfage in Russia, 
One of the Poli.sh kings, for e.\umple, threatened with death | but in reality he merely accelerated a process which was the 
tile English sailors who .sliould attempt to carry on the illicit ^ natural result of economic conditions. In a primitive, Btgim- 
irade in arms, on the ground that “ the Muscovite, who i.s not 1 thinly populated, agricultural country, in which the airngtot 
only our oiiponcnt of to-day but the eternal enemy of all ■ demand for agricultural labour greatly exceeds the 
irec nitions, should not be allowed to supply himself with I supply, the value of land is in proportion to the number 
l annons, bullets and munitions or with artisans who manu- | of permanent labourers settled on it, and the landed pro- 
1,icture arms hitherto unknown to tho.se barbarians.” This prictors naturally try to attract to their estates as many 
was precisely the reason w'h>' Ivan IV. was so anxious to force | peasants as possible ; and in this competition the large 
his way to the coast. His grandlather hud obtained from i proprietors have evidently an advantage over their humbler and 
V'eiiiei- an " artist ” who undertook ‘‘ to build churches and ' weaker rivals. Such had been for a considerable time the con- 
pal.u es, to cast big bells and cannons, to fire off the said cannons [ dition of Russia, and the small proprietors were now becoming 
and to make evcr\’ sort of castings very cunningly” ; and with so impoverished that they could no longer fulfil their duties 
i he aid of that clever Venetian he had become the proud po.ssc.ssor j to the state. The remedy they proposed was that the labourers 
of a ” cannon-hou.se,” subscquentl.\' dignified with tlic name of should be prohibited from migrating from one estate to another. 
■■ arsenal.” In imitation ol tin. grandfather the grandson and an order to that effect was issued, with the result that the 
gate a commission to a Saxon, in whom he had eonfidenee, to peasants, being no longer able to cliange their domicile and 
eollcrt artists and artisans in Germany and liring them seek new employers, fell practically under the unlimited’ power 
to Moscow, but he was prevented from carrying out his of the proprietors on whose land they resided. This change 
scheme by the Livonian Order (1547). A few years later (1553) , was, of course, popular among the lower and middle ranksuf 
he found unexpeeledh a different route for communication the landlord class, but was very displeasing to the great nobles, 
w ith the We.st. A ship of an English squadron which was irj’ing The second of the two innovations above mentioned was 
f>lnt reach China liy the North-East passage, entered the popular among all cla.s.ses. Hitherto the highest authority in 

rtiation northern Dvina, and her captain, Richard Chancellor, the Ru.ssian Church was the metropolitan, who was yjj, 
wW* journeyed to Moscow in quest ol opportunities for trade, nominally under the juri.sdiction of the patriarch of pmtri- 
eagiMad. fiivourable reception from the tsar Constantinople, and as soon as Constantinople fell 

that on his return to England a special envoy was sent into the hands of the infidel, and the tsars of Mu.scovy claimed 
to Mo.seow by Queen Mary, and he succeeded in obtaining for | to tje the successors of the Byzantine emperors, it seemed right 
hi.s countrymen the privilege of trading freely in Ru.ssian towns. ' and proper that the Russian Church should become autocephalous 
In return the Rus.sian:, were allowed to trade freely in England, and be governed by an independent Russian patriarch. The 
I'hi-. afforded great sat i.s faction to Ivan, hut it did not entireh’ change was very dexterously effected by Godunov, with tlie 
s.itisfy his requirements. I)ecause the new route by the While ' formal assent of the Eastern Orthodox Church as a whole, and 
Si'a and North Cape was long and uncertain and for a great one of his adherents was placed on the patriarchal throne, 
pari of the year communications were stopped by the ice. *Ho Having thus gained the support of a large majority of the 
eontiiuicd, therefore, his efforts to reach the Baltic coast, and , landed proprietors and the ecclesiastics, Boris Godunov in- 
iie .soon came into collision with the Swedes. After a dilatory creased his influence to such an extent that on the 
war of tltree years he concluded a peace on the ground of free death of Tsar Feodor without male issue in 1598 he Oodauor, 
commercial relations, and then he attacked the Livonian Order, was elected his successor by a Great National Assembly. IS9S- 
on the pretext that the Livonian town of Dorpat had not paid His short reign was not so succe.ssful as his adminis- 

tribute according to ancient treaties. Finding himself unable , tration under the weak Feodor. 'The oligarchical party 

to resist the Museovilcs, the grand master of the Order put considered it a disgrace to obey a simple boyar; conspiracies 

himself under Polish protection, and this led to a .seven years’ ’ were frequent, the rural districts were desolated by famine 

war (1503 -70) with Poland, during which the Swedes and and plague, great l^nds of armed brigands roamed'about the 
Danes intervened on their own account. Ivan did not display j country committing all manner of atrocities, the Cossacks on 
mucli military talent, but he showed a remarkable amount of j the frontier were restless, and the government showed itscll 
tenacity. No sooner bad he made peace with the Poles and ; inrapable of maintaining order. Under the influence of the 
failed to got himself eUeted ui their king, than he began a war ! great nobles who had unsuccessfully opposed the election ol 
with the .Swedes which dragged on for more than a decade (1572- . (lodunov, the general discontent took the form of hostility 
1583), and before it wa.s ended he was again at war with Poland j to him as a usurper, and rumours were heard that Uie laiv 
(1579-81). 'Though severely tried by disappointments and | tsiur’s younger brother Dimitri (Demetrius), supposed 
elefeats he never lost hope, and when he died in 1584 he was to be dead, was still alive and in hiding. In 1603 
preparing to renew the struggle and endeavouring to form for a man calling himself Dimitri, and profcs.sing to be Dtmtt- 
that purpose an alliance witli England ; hi^ great idea, however, the rightful heir to the throne, appeared in Poland, 
was not to Ijc realized till more than a century later, and mean- j and a few montlis later he crossed the frontier with a large 
while the tsarJoin (it Muscovy hod to pass through a severe , force of Poles, Russiim exiles, German mercenaries and 
internal crisis in which its e.\i.^tcnce was seriously endangered. I ('o.ssacks from the Dnieper and the Don. In reality the 
Ivan tlic 'Terrible had succeeded in stamping out ruthlessly | younger son of Ivan the 'Terrible had been strangled before 
all open resistance to his will, and liad created an autocratic j his brother’s death—by orders, it was said, of Godunov—and 
nMaar* government of the Oriental type; but the elements ] the mysterious individual who was impersonating him was an 
of disorder were still lying beneath the surface, and impostor; but he was regarded as the rightful heir by a large 
as soon as the cunning, energetic despot died they, section of the population, and immediately after Boris's death 
eappeared. His son and successor, Theodore (Feodor), was in 1605 he made his triumphal entry into Moscow. Thus began 
weak man of saintly clmracter, verj- ill fitted to con- a period of Russian history commonly called “ the Troublous 
solidate his father’s work and maintain order among the ' Times,” which lasted until 1613. (See Demetrius, Pseudo-.) 
ambitious, turbulent nobles; but be had the good fortune j The reign of Dimitri was short and uneventful. Before 
to have an energetic brother-in-law. with no pretensions to a year had pwssed a conspiracy was formed against him by 
sanctity, called Boris Godunov, who was able, witli the tsar’s | an ambitious noble called Basil (VassilD Shuiski, and 
moral support, to keep his fellow-boyars in order. This he | he was assassinated in the Kremlin. 'The chief con- simMi, 
did during four^en years, and his administration was signalized ' spirator, Shuiski, seized the poww and was elected 
bv two important innovations—the attaching of the peasants | tsar by on Assembly composed of his faction, btit neither 
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ambitious bo)'ars, nor the pillaging Cossacks, nor the 
German mercenaries were satisfied with the change, and soon 
a new impostor, likewise calling himself Dimitri, son of Tsar 
Ivan, came forward as the rightful heir. Like his predecessor, 
PMHtfp. he enjoyed the protection and support of the Polish 
king, Sigismund III., and was strong enough to 
compel Shuiski to abdicate; but as soon as the 
throne was vacant Sigismund put forward as a 
candidate his own son, Wladislaus. To this latter the people 
of Moscow swore allegiance on condition of his maintaining 
Orthodoxy and granting certain rights, and on this under¬ 
standing the Polish troops were allowed to oocupv the city 
and the Kremlin. Then Sigismund unveiled his real plan, 
which was to obtain the throne not for his .son but for 
himself. This scheme did not please any of the contending 
factions and it roused the anti-Catholic fanaticism of the 
masses. At the same time it was displeasing to the Swedes, 
who had become rivals of the Poles on the Ilaltic coast, 
and they started a false Dimitri of their own in Novgorod. 

Russia was thus in a very critical condition. The throne 
was vacant, the great nobles quarrelling among themselves, 
Accmim Catholic Poles in the Kremlin of Moscow, the 
vttbt Protestant Swedes in Novgorod, and enormous bands 
brigands everywhere. The severity of the crisis 
produced a remedy, in the form of a patriotic rising 
of the masses under the leadership of a butcher called Minin 
and a Prince Pozharski. In a short lime the invaders were 
expelled, and a Grand National Assembly elected as tsar 
Michael Romdnov, the young son of the metropolitan Philaret, 
who was connected by marriage with the late dymasty. 

During the reign of Michael (161^^-45) the new dynasty 
came to be accepted by all classes, and the country recovered 
Mtcbme! from the disorders and exhaustion 

from which it had suffered so severely ; but it was not 
strong enough to pursue at once an aggressive foreign 
policy, and the tsar prudently determined to make peace with 
Sweden and conclude an armistice of fourteen years with 
Poland. At the conclusion of the armistice in 163*, during 
a short interregnum in Poland, he attempted to avenge past 
injuries and recover lost territory; but the campaign was not 
successful, and in 1634 he signed a definitive treaty by no means 
favourable to Russia. That lesson was laid to heart, and he 
subsequently maintained a purely defensive attitude. As a 
precaution against Tatar invasions he founded fortified towns 
on his southern frontiers—Tambov, Kozlov, Penza and 
Simbirsk; but when the Don Cossacks offered him Azov, which 
they had captured from the Turks, and a National Assembly, 
convoked for the purpose of considering the question, were in 
favour of accepting it as a means of increasing Russian in¬ 
fluence on the Black Sea, he decided that the town should be 
restored to the sultan, much to the disappointment of its captors. 

In the reign of Michael’s successor, Alexius (1645-76), the 
country recovered its strength so rapidly that the tsar was 
tempted to revive the energetic aggressive policy 
Mtffi. forward claims to Livonia, Lithuania and 

Little Russia, but he was obliged to moderate his 
pretensions. Livonia continued to be under Swedish rule, and 
Lithuania remained united with Poland. Some advantages, 
however, were obtained. Smolensk and Chernigov were 
definitely incorporated in the tsardom of Muscovy, and great 
progress was made towards the absorption of Little Russia. 

Roughly speaking. Little Russia, otherwise called the Uk¬ 
raine, may be described as the basin of the Dnieper south- 
ward of the stst parallel of latitude. In the i6th 
century it was a thinly peculated region inhabited 
chiefly by Cossacks, spwking the so-called Little 
Russian dialect, and until 1569 it formed nomin^ly part of 
Lithuania, but was practicuy independent. In that year, 
when Lithuania and Poland were pmnanently united, it fell 
under Polish rule, and the Polish government considered it 
necessary to tame the wild mhabitants and bring them imder 


reasons, for those turbulent sons of the steppe paid no taxes 
and were much given to brigandage, and their raiding pro¬ 
pensities occasionally created international difficulties with the 
khan of the Crimea and the sultan of Turkey. It was proposed, 
therefore, in 1576, that 6000 families should be registered as a 
militia under a Polish Hetman for the protection of the country 
against Tatar raids, and that the remainder of the inhabitants 
should be assimilated to the ordinary peasants of Poland. This 
arrangement was very distasteful to all classes. The registered 
Cossacks objected to being placed under a Hetman not freely 
chosen by themselves, and those who were not included in Um 
militia objected still more strongly to the praspect of being 
reduced to the miserable condition of Polish .serfs. To escape 
this danger many of them moved down the river and settled 
on the waste lands beyond the rapids. Here, about 1590, was 
founded an independent military colony called the SHch, the 
members of which, recognizing no authority but that of then- 
own elected officers, lived by fishing, hunting and making raids 
on the Tatars, and were always ready to assist their less for¬ 
tunate countrymen in resisting Polish aggression. For half a 
century the struggle between the two races went on with varying 
success, but on the whole the Polish government proved stronger 
than its insubordinate subjects, and about 1638 it seemed to 
have attained its object. Polish proprietors settled in large 
numbers on the Cossack territory, and great efforts were made, 
with tne assistance of the Jesuits, to bring the Orthodbx popula¬ 
tion under ptpal authority. Hut for both proprietors and 
Jesuits a surprise was in store. Threatened seriously in their 
liberty and their faith, the people rose with greater enthusiasm 
than before, and a general insurrection, in which the peasants 
joined, spread over the whole country under the leadership of 
Bogdan Chmiclnicki or Khmelnitski (?.».), whose name is still 
remembered in the Ukraine. As in all previous insurrections 
the Poles proved stronger in the field, and Khmelnitski in 
desperation sought foreign assistance, first in Constantinople 
and then in Moscow. For some time Tsar Alexius hesitated, 
because he knew that intervention could entail a war witli 
Poland, but after consulting a National Assembly on the sub¬ 
ject, he decided to take Little Russia under his protection, and 
in January 1654 a great Cossack assembly ratified the arrange¬ 
ment, on the understanding that a large part of the old local 
autonomy should be preserved. In the expected war with 
Poland, which followed quickly, the Russians were so succe.ssfal 
that the arrangement was upheld; but it was soon found tlmt 
the Cossacks, though they professed unbounded devotion to 
the Orthodox tsar, disliked Muscovite, quite as much as Polish, 
interference in their internal affairs, and some of their leaders 
were in favour of substituting federation with Poland for 
annexation by Russia. In these circumstances the tsar was 
induced to accept a compromise, and signed in 1667 the treaty 
of Andrussovo, by which the territory in dispute was partitioned 
and the middle course of the Dnieper became the frontier be¬ 
tween Russia and Poland. 

In the reign of Alexius a conflict took place between the 
tsar and the patriarch, which is often described as a conflict 
between Church and State, and which illustrates the 
relations between the temporal and the spiritual power 
in Russian state-organization. Until the beginning 
of the 17th century the Byzantine tradition that in 
all matters outside the sphere of dogma the ecclesiastical is 
subordinate to the civil power had been observ^ in Russm; 
but the traditional conceptions had been to some extent under¬ 
mined during the reign of Michael, when the metropolitan 
Philaret, who was the tsar’s father {vide supra), became patriardi 
and was associated with his son in the government on a footing 
of equality. Like the tsar, he had the official title of “ Great 
Lord ” {vdiki gotudir), and be had his palace, his court-digni¬ 
taries, his retinue, his boyars and his officii all organ^ 
on the model of those of the sovereign. Without his assent 
and blessing no impoitant deebions were taken, all state docu¬ 
ments emanating from the highest authority bore hu signa- 
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public generally, as the tsar’s equal In rank and dignity. His While the Muscovites of the upper classes were thus beginning 
immediate successors, being men of humble origin and sub- to abandon their old oriental habits, their government was 
missive character, made no pretensions to such an exalted preparing to make a political evolution of a similar kind. 
position, but when the haughty, ambitious and energetic Nikon, Notwithstanding the efforts of the Poles and the 
who enjoyed in large measure the affection and favour of the Military Orders to exclude Russia from the ^ores of the 
devout Tsar Alexius, became patriarch, he took_Philarct as his Baltic and keep her in a state of isolation, she was coming slowly 
model, and propounded, like the popes in western Europe, into closer relations with central and western Europe. Ibe 
the doctrine that the spiritual is higher than the temporal emperor, the governments of England, Holland, France and 
power, the former corresponding to the sun and the latter to Sweden, and even the Grand 'Turk made advances to the tsar, 
the miMin in the firmament. In aa-ordance with this view he Some of them wished to gain him as an ally against tlieir rivals, 
declared that the patriarch was the image of Christ, the head whilst others hoped to obtain from him commercial privileges 
of the Church, and was therefore subject to no earthly authority, and permission to trade directly with P«’sia. 'ITie political 
and he complained of the tsar’s interference in ecclesiastical and the commercial proposals were alike received with coldness, 
affairs. His pretensions and his haughty dictatorial manner at because the native diplomatists had aims which could not be 
last exhausted the tsar’s patience, and he was formally deposed reconciled completely with the policy of any other country, 
and exiled to a monastery. As no voice was raised in his defence and the native merchants were afraid of foreign competition, 
and the decision of the ecclesiastical council which condemned The negotiations gave, therefore, little tangible result, but they 
him was universally accepted without protest, we must con- helped to prepare the way for the new order of things which was 
elude that the conflict was not really between Church and State -soon to be introduced by Alexius’s .son, Peter the Great, 
but simply lietween the haughty, ambitious Patriarch Nikon Before reaching the new order of things, the country had to 
and the devout, long-suffering Tsar Alexius. The incident pass through on internal crisis similar to that which followed 
afforded a new proof, where no proof wa.s required, that the the death of Ivan the Terrible, but not nearly so severe. Alexius 
autocratic power in Russia was supreme. In order to prevent had been twice married and had left several children by each of 
such incidents in future, Peter the Great abolished the patri- hi-s wives, and, as generally happened in such cases, a struggle 
archale altogether, and entrusted the administration of the for power ensued between the two rival fiunilies. The late tsar’s 
Church to a synod entirely dependent on the government. eldest son, llieodore, was weak in health and died rhaodan 

Much more important in its consequences was Nikon’s activity without male issue after an uneventful reign of six ///., 
as an ecclesiastical reformer. During the Russian Dark Ages years (1676-8*). As the second son, Ivan, next in >^^ 6 - 82 . 

certain clerical errors had crept into the liturgical books the order of succession, was almost an imbecile, the third son, 
atNikoa. certain peculiarities hud been adopted in the ritual. Peter, born of the second marriage, was proclaimed tsar, and his 
The.sc had been detected and pointed out by learned maternal relations became the dominant faction, but their 
ecclesiastics of Kiev, where some of the ancient learning of triumph was of very short duration. An ambitious, ener- 
Byzantium had been preserved, and Nikon determined to make getic sister of Ivan, well known in Russian history as Sophia 
the nece.ssary corrections. He determined also to introduce into Alexeyevna, instigated the stryeltsi(slfelite),as the troops sapbia 
the Church many desirable reforms. His project was approved of the unreformod standing army were called, to upset Aiaxay 
by an ecclesiastical council and was supported by the tsar, but it the arrangement. After making a tumult in the Krem- 
met with violent opposition from a large section of the clergy, and ho and assiussinating .several of the men in power, they insisted 
it alarmed the ignorant masses, who regarded any alterations that Ivan should be proclaimed tsar conjointly with yraa v. 
in the ritual, however insignificant they might be, as heretical Peter, and that Sophia should act as regent during the {//.), 
and very dangerous to salvation. When put into execution minority of tlie two young sovereigns. She acapted 
the project produced in the Russian Church a great .schism and unhesitatingly the difficult and dangerous post, and ruled auto- 
numerou.s fantastic sects. The cruel persecutions instituted by cratically for .seven years (1684-89), but this did not satisfy her 
the authorities with a view to securing conformity increased ambition. Having discovered tftat Peter, who had reached the 
the number and fanaticism of the schismatics and heretics, and age of seventeen, was tliinking of taking the administration into 
created among them a widespread belief that the reign of his own hands, she coaspired against him with the commander 
Antichrist, foretold in the Apocalypse, was at hand. In support of the stryeltsi and some of his maternal relations; but she was 
of this idm, independently of the ecclesiastical innovations, circumvented by the rival faction and interned in a convent, and 
many significant facts could lie adduced. Numerous foreigners Peter’s mother was put in her place. The importance of these 
had been allowed to settle in Moscow and to build for them- incidents, which are very characteristic of political life in the 
selves a heretical church, and their strange unholy customs had tsardom of Muscovy, will appear in the sequel, 
been adopted by not a few courtiers and great dignitaries. If Peter really thought of taking the administcatiun, into liis 
Matveyev, the most influential of the boyars, had married a own hands, he very soon abandoned the idea and returned to 
foreigner who conversed freely with her husband’s male friends, the irregular suburban life he had led during his half- 
contrary to the Muscovite notions of respectability and decorum, sister’s regency — associating with foreigners who could anat, 
and his house, in which the tsar was a frequent visitor, was teach him the meclianical arts of the West, drilling *••*- 
urnished and decorated in foreign fashion. Books on mundane troops, building and sailing boats, forming projects '' 
ubjects, not at all conducive to the spiritual edification of the for the creation of a great navy,. indulging publicly in 
aithfitl, were road by the tsar’s counsellcrs, and a theatre had Bacchanalian reveb' and boisterous amusemmts not. at all 
seen erected, in which the tsar often witnessed very unedifyirig to the taste of his pious countrymen, and af^earing in Moscow 
Inunas and ballets. Worst of all, ^e Orthodo.x tsar occasiou- mi Orthodox tsar only on great ceremonial oceaswns. Already 
lily abandoned the decorous flowing robes of his venerated the desire to make his country a great naval power was becoming 
incestoTs, and ^>peared publicly in the unseemly costume of his ruling passion, and when he found by experience tiiat the 
teretical foreigners, whilst his consort, when carried through White Sea, Russia’s sole maritime outlet, had great practical 
.he streets in a litter, did not conceal her lace from the public inconveniences as a naval base, he revived the project of getting 
Such innovations troubled deeply the pkms souls of the a firm footing on the shores of the Black Sea or the Baltic. 
:onscrvative Muscovites, and confirmed them in their repugnance At first he mve the preference to the former, and with the 
to awept the ecclesiasticid reforms. Hiough this original aid of a flotma of small craft, constructed on a tributary pf tlte 
fanaticism gradually cooM and the rigorists had to make many Don, he succeeded ia \sm tfift s. SkttdlN 

:Q[Kes^IlStn^t\v^'he\^tfi pnK!t\e^\iVc,a\a.Tge aectrorv 6t the ' elated by this success,he recommended to the council of bovais 
B.U8s\an people lenwmwd outside the ofBcial fold, so that at the the construotieo of a powerful fleet for carryine on war wS 
jHOBent.day, M wamay credit the most competent authorities, the infidel, and be himself went abroad to learn mom 
the wtaHWtKai and heretks number!^ shipbuilding and usefol foreign inventions, anfl 
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diplomatically the projected crusade. His foreign tour, dur¬ 
ing which he visited Germany, Holland, England, France and 
Austria, lasted newly a year and a h^, Md was. suddenly 
interrupted, when on his way from Vienna to Venice to study 
the construction of war-galleys, by the alarming news that the 
turbulent firyeUsi of Moscow had mutinied anew with ^ 
int^tion of placing Sophia on the throne. On arriving in 
Moscow he.found Aat the mutiny had been suppressed and. 
the ringleaders punished, but he considered it necessary, to 
reopen the investigation and act with exemplary severity. 
Of the surviving mutineers over twelve hundred were executed, 
some of them by his own hand, and the entire corps was dis¬ 
banded. . , 

From this moment may be dated the personal reign of Peter, 
for he now began to direct pMsonally all branches of the adminis¬ 
tration, and governed with indejfatigable vigour for twenty-seven 
years, during which he greatly increased the area and profouijdly 
modified the internal condition of his country. At first he 
concentrated his attention on foreign affairs. .During his 
foreign tour he had discovered that the idea of a grand crusade 
against the infidel was irrcaliaable, for France was, according 
to her traditional policy, the ally of the sultan, Austria wished to 
avoid trouble on her eastern frontier in order to devote her 
•energies to the question of the Spanish succession, and all the 
other countries which he wished to draw into the coalition had 
good reasons of their own for desiring the maintenance of peace 
in eastern Europe. For his Baltic schemes, on the contrary, 

■ lie had found the ground well prepared. During a halt of a Jew 
days in Poland on his way back from Vienna, King Augustus 
hud explained to him a project for partitioning the trans- 
Baltic provinces of Sweden, by which.Poland should recover, 
Liyonia.and annex Esthonia, Russia should obtain Ingria 
and Karelia., and Denmark sliould take pos.session .of Holstein. 
As Sweden was known to be exhausted by the long wars of • 
Gustavos Adolphus and his successors, and weakened by internal 
dissensions, the dismemberment seemed an easy matter, fnd 
Peter embarked on the scheme with a light heart; but his 
illusions were quickly dispelled by the eccentric young Swedish, 
king, Cliarles XII., who arrived suddenly in E-sthonia .and 
completely routed the Russian army before Narva. Thus 
began the so-called Northern War, which lasted intermittently 
for more titan twenty years, and was terminated by the treaty 
of Nystad (Sept. lo, 1721). By tltat treaty Peter acquired 
not only Ingria and Karelia, as originally contemplated, but 
also Livonia, Esthonia and part of Finland. The problem of 
obtaining a firm footing on the Baltic coast, oh which jvan 
the Terrible bad squandered his resources to .no purpose, ,was 
now solved satisfactorily. 

Peter’s other favourite scheme, that of acquiring the com¬ 
mand of the Black Sea, was a.s far from realization a.s ever. 
In the midst of the, Northern War, shortly after the great 
Russian victory of Poltava (1709), the sultan> at the instigation 
of Swedish and French agents, determined tq recover Azov, 
and made great military preparations for that purpose. Havii^ 
annihiUled at Poltava the army of Charles XH., Peter wos n^t 
;at. all indisposed to renew the struggle with Turkey, and began 
the campaign in the confident hope of making extensive con¬ 
quests ; but 'he had only got as far as the Pruth when he fouqd 
himself surrounded by a great Turkish arnfy, and. In order to, 
extricate hhnscU from Ws critical position, he had to sign a 
humiliating treaty by which Asaiv land 'other' conquests were 
restored to the sultan. Jlis dreams of freeing the Christians 
from the yoke of the infidel had to b? abandoned, and the 
owquest of the northern shoies.of the Black Sra was p»8Q)qned 
till the reign of Catherine II. 

Those t^ious and exhausting wars dij not prevent Peter 
from attending to internal affairs, and he displayed as a reformer 
Petvtf even more vigour and tenacity than as a pneral in 
Or—i't the fiel 4 . His first reforms were connected with, the 
rtibrvf.' anny. , &veral of his irantediate predecessors hod ewoe 
to recognize that Russia, with her antiquated military m'gajiiza- 
tion, was unable to cope with her Western heiijhboiihJ, and. 
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had begun to organize, with the help of foreigners, a military 
force more in accordance with modern requirements; ,but the 
.progress made in that direction had been sipw and unsatis¬ 
factory. Unlike his predecessors, Peter was in a hurry to 
realize his plans„and he set to work at once. In loss than two 
years from the time of disbanding the strydtsi he contrived to 
create an army of 40,000 men. This army, it is true, was 
so inefficient that it was completely routed by the Swedish 
kin^ with a most inferior force, but it wsis impyrowed gradually 
until it learned to conquer its Swedish opponents. . To accom¬ 
plish such a feat it was necessary, of course, to expend large 
sums of money; and as the country could ill bear an increase 
of taxation, the whole financial system had to be improved 
and the natural resources of tlie country had ;to be developed. 
At the same time the military and financial requirements 
dislocated the local and central administratjon, and conse¬ 
quently . a scries of radical administrative reforms liad to be 
undertaken. Thus one reform led to another j but Peter 
was not dismayed by the magnitude of the task, and worked 
vigorously in all departments with a sublime disregard. for the 
clmour of reactionary opponents and for the feelings and 
prejudices of his subjects in general. A prudent ruler in his 
position would have sought to preserve the outward forms 
while clionging the inner substance, but Peter was not at all 
prudent in that sense. Very often he wantonly provoked 
opposition, as when he shaved off his beard and" compelled 
Ills chief officials to do likewise, though he well knew that the 
operation was regarded by the ignorant masses and the pious 
of all ranks os a sinful defacing of the image of God. In his 
eyes the beard was a symbol of the old rdgime, and as such it 
must be removed. . Reckless of consequences, he swept away 
the venerated ceremonial formalities which his ancestors had 
scrupulously observed, openly .scuffed at ancient usage, habitu¬ 
ally dressed in foreign costume, and generally chose foreign 
heretics as his boon companions. In adopting foreign innpyi^- 
tions, lie showed, like the Japanese of the present day, no 
sentimental preference for any particular nation, and' wa® 
ready to borrow from the Germans, Dutch, English, Swedes 
or French whatever seemed best suited for his purpose. The 
innovations, it must be admitted, did not prove so efficien); 
as.he expected, because human nature and traditional habits 
cannot be changed as quickly as institutions. When the 
Boyar Duma became the Senate, and the Prikazi or adminis¬ 
trative departments were organiz^ under the name.of Colleges, 
and when eyery important town was endowed with a Rathkaus, 
a PoUzemeister, gilds, aldermen, and all the municipal para- 
iphemalia of w<!.stern Europe, the vices of the .old institutioiyi 
survived in the new. Notwith^nding the changes in organiza¬ 
tion and terminology, the officials :i[emained imorant, indolent, 
careless, indifferent to .the public welfare, hit^-hsuided «nd 
.extortiiHiftte, and the local self-government whicn was intchdell 
to enlighten and control them proved sadly wanting in vitality 
and practically worthless. So inefficient,, indeed, were the 
rcfm'ms as a whole, cmd so unsuited to the national character 
and customsjb Uiat .the Slavophil critics of a later date cou],d 
maintain plausibly |uuradoxical thesis that , in, regard to 
intemBl admmistratioB Pater was anything bpt .a natioBal 
benefactor. However that may be, it. must be confessed even 
I by .Slavophils that he dragged his countrymen, , more by force 
than by persuasion, Irom^e paths of .traditional,.routine and 
pushed them along with all , his might on the broad road of 
progress in the modem sense of the term. Abandoning ihc 
.ancient Muscovite capital, vwb^c many influential pers^'ages 
..were fanatic^ hostile to his inhovadons and not a few of we 

superstitious inhabitants regarded mm with horror os .Mu- 
(dirist, .be built at the mouth of die Neva a new capita] whkh 
was to serve gs windpw through .ijvhJ^ fi^ peop|e 
might lookinto,Eurqpel’ 
title 9{. tsar proclaimed .himsidf 
(Impqrator) of all Russiar-rnwh. the lu^sa 
(.ipd^natiqB ,iif torpipi' 
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equal in rank with the head of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Gradually, however, the chancelleries had to withdraw their 
protests, for it came to bt generally recognized that the semi¬ 
barbarian, who died at the early age of fifty-three, had trans¬ 
formed the oriental tsardom of Muscovy into a state of the 
Western type and had made it a powerful member of the 
European family of nations (.see Peter I.). 

IV. The Modern Empire.—On the death of Peter (t72j) 
the internal tranquillity and progress of the empire were again 
seriously threatened by the uncertainty of the order of succes¬ 
sion, and the autocratic power which he had wielded so vigor¬ 
ously passed into the hands of a series of weak, indolent 
sovereigns who were habitually guided by personal caprice and 
the advice of intriguing favourites rather than by serious politi¬ 
cal considerations. During this period, which lasted from 1725 
to 1762, the male line of the Romanov djmasty became extinct, 
and the succession passed to various members of the female line, 
which intermarried with German princes. In this way German 
influence was enormously increased, and was represented by 
men of considerable capacity holding the highest official posi¬ 
tions, such as Hiren, Miinnich and Ostemiann. The main events 
of the period may lie summarized very briefly. Peter, by his 
first marriage, had a son, the unhappy cesarevich Alexius (?.».), 
who figures more largely in imaginative literature than in 
history—a narrow-minded, obstinate, pious youth, who had 
no symputh)' with his father's violent innovations, and was 
completely under the influence of the old Muscovite reactionary 
faction. Intimidated by the paternal anger and threats he took 
refuge in Austria, and when he had been induced by illusory 
promLses to return to Russia he was tried for high treason by a 
sjiecial tribunal, and after being subjected to torture died in 
prison (1718). To avert the danger of a man of this type 
succeeding to the throne Peter made a law by which the reigning 
sovereign might choose his successor according to his own 
judgment, and two years later he caused his second wife, 
CmtbtrtM Catherine, the daughter of a Lithuanian peasant, to 
I., be crowned with all due solemnity, ‘'in recognition 
iTM-tr. of (Ijp i-ouragcous services rendered by her to the 
Russian Empire.” This gave Catherine a certain right 
to the throne at her husband’s death, and her claims were 
supported by Peter's most influential coadjutors, especially 
by PrimT Menshikov, an ambitious man of humble origin who 
had been raised by his patron to the highest offices of state. 
On the other hand the great nobles of more conservative 
tendencies wished to get the young son of the cesarevich 
Alexius made emperor under their own control. The former 
faction triumphed, and Catherine reigned for about a year and 
a half, after which the son of the cesarevich Alexius, Peter II., 
occupied the throne from 1727 to 1730. At first he 
under the tutelage of Menshikov, who wished him 
to marry' his daughter, but he soon contrived, with 
the aid of the Dolgorukis and other old families, to get 
his imperious tutor arrested and exiled to Siberia. The Dol¬ 
gorukis and their friends thus came into power, and on the 
death of Peter II. in 1730 they offered the throne to Anne, 
duchess of Courland, a daughter of Ivan V., elder brother 
of Peter the Great, on condition of her signing a formal docu¬ 
ment by which the scat of government should be transferred 
from St Petersburg to Moscow, and the autocratic power should 
be limited and controlled by a grand council composed of their 
own faction. Anne accepted the condition and 
Aaat, became empress, but when she discovered that the 
bjjjt ber powers in favour of a small 
conservative oligarchy was extremely unpopular wnong all 
classes, she submitted the question to an assembly of 800 
ecclesiastical and lay dimitaries, and at their request the 
unlimited autocratic rule was re-established. Her reign 
(1730-40) was a regime of methodical German despotism on 
the lines laid down by her unde, Peter the Grrat, and as she 
was naturally indolent and much addicted to frivolous amuse¬ 
ments, the administration was directed by her favourite Biren 
tq.v.) and other men of German origin. Having no male issue, 


she t'ho.sc as her successor the infant son of her niece, Anna 
Leopoldovna, duchess of Brunswick, and at her death the 
child was duly proclaimed emperor, under the name of Ivan \^L, 
but in little more than a year he was dethroned by the partisans 
of the Princess Elizabeth, a daughter of Peter the Great and 
Catherine 1 . As a true daughter of the great Russian bhu- 
reformer, Elizabeth (1741-61) relegated the German both 
clement to a subordinate position in the administra- rwi-ai. 
tion and gave her confidence to genuine Russians like 
Bestuzhev, Vorontsov, Razumovski (her morganatic husband) 
and the Shuvalovs. Her hatred of Grermans showed itself like¬ 
wise in her persistent struggle with Frederick the Great, which 
cost Russia 300,000 men and 30 millions of roubles—^an enor¬ 
mous sum for those days—but in the choice of a successor she 
could not follow her natural inclinations, for among the few 
descendants of Michael Romanov there was no one, even in the 
female line, who could be called a genuine Russian. She pro¬ 
claimed, therefore, as heir-apparent the son of her deceased 
elder sister Anna, Charles Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, a German in character, habits and religion, and tried 
to Russianize him by making him adopt the Eastern Orthodox 
faith and live in St Petersburg during the whole of her reign; 
but her well-meant efforts were singularly unsuccessful. Im¬ 
pervious to Ru.ssian influence, he remained true to his original 
nationality, and by his undisguised aversion to every'thing in 
his adopted country and his passionate, childish admiration 
of Frederick the Great, he made himself so unpopular that within 
a few months of his accession, in December 1761, he was 
dethroned and assassinated by the partisans of his ambitious 
and able consort, the famous Catherine Il.‘ 

During the long reign of Catherine 11 . (1762-96) Russia 
made rapid progress in civilization, and came to be fully recog¬ 
nized as one of the Great Powers. Coming after a catborim 
scries of incompetent rulers, the German princess 
proved herself a worthy successor to Peter the Great 
both in home and in foreign affairs; but she was not a 
mere imitator. Peter had endeavoured to import from western 
Europe the essentials of good government and such of the 
useful arts as were required for the development of the natural 
resources of the country ; Catherine did likewise, but she did 
not restrict herself to purely utilitarian aims in the narrower 
sense of the term. She strove to impart also something of the 
refinement and ornamental attributes of Western civilization, 
and aspired to raise her adopted fatherland intellectually 
and artistically to the west-European level. This new de¬ 
parture she lost no time in proclaiming to the world. Within 
tt few months of her accession, having heard that the publica¬ 
tion of the famous French Eiiijclopedie was in danger of being 
stopped by the French government on account of its irreligious 
spirit, she proposed to Diderot that he should complete his 
great work in Russia under her protection. Four years later 
she endeavoured to embody in a legislative form the principles 
of enlightenment which she had imbibed from the study of the 
French philosophers. A Grand Commission, which might be 
called a consultative parliament, composed of 652 members 
of all classes—officials, nobles, burghers and peasants—and 

> To assist the reader in threading the genealogical marc briefly 
described above, the following tabular statement is inserted ;— 

( 1 .) Michael, founder of the Ronuinov dynasty (1613-45). 

(II.) Alciius (1645-76). 


(III.) Theodore (IV.) Ivan V. 

Sophia (IV.)Petec.l.+(V.}CatberIne I. 

(1676-83). (1683- ). 

(Regeut 1683-89), (i683j-r73$). 

(1735-37). 

1 1 >. i 1 

Catherine, (VlIAAnne Cesarevich Alexius Anna, 

^IX.)EIiiabeth 

duchess of (i73t>-4o). 

duchess of 

(174,-61). 

Mecklenburg. 

Hobtein. 

*•- 1 


Anna Leopoldovna, 

(VI.) Peter U. (X.) Peterlll. 4 (XI.) Catherine 

duebeas of Brunswick. 

(1737-30). (1761-63). 

II. 

! 


{1763-96). 

(Vm.) Ivan VI. 



(1740-41). 
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of yanous nationalkies, was called together at Moscow to 
consider ime needs of the empire and the means of satisfying 
them. The instructions for the guidance of the Assembly 
were prepared by the empress herself and were, as she frankly 
emitted, the result of “ pillaging the philosophers of the 
West, especially Montesquieu and Beccaria. As many of the 
dcrnocratic principles frightened her more moderate and ex¬ 
perienced advisers, she wisely refrained from immediately 
putting them into execution. After holding more than soo 
sittings the so-called Commiitsiun was diasolved without getting 
beyond the realm of theory and ftia dfsidetia. Subsequently 
very important reforms were introduced, not by the vote of an 
assembly, but by the fiat of the autocratic power. The large 
Admlait- territorial units of administration created by Peter the 
Great were broken up into so-called “ governments ” 
ntorau. (gubernii) and further subdivided into districts (uvezdy), 
ind each government was confided to the aire of a governor 
and a vice-governor assisted by a council. A certain amount 
of local self-government was entrusted to the nobles and the 
burghers, and the judicial administration was thoroughly 
reorganized in an enlightened and humane spirit. The great 
estates of the Church, on which were settled aliout a million 
serfs, were .secularized and a,ssimilated with the state-domains. 
At one moment the idea of emancipating all the serfs was 
entertained, hut the project was .speedily abandoned, because 
it would have alienated the nobles—the only class on wdiich 
Catherine could rely for support. To conciliate them she 
greatly extended the area of serfage by making large grants 
of land and serfs to courtiers and public servants who bid 
specially distinguished themselves. About education a great 
deal was spoken and written, and a certain amount of progress 
was effected. Whilst primary education was neglected, sec¬ 
ondary schools were created in the principal towns and a 
Russian Academy was founded in St Petersburg. In the imperial 
court, so far as outward deconim and refinement were con¬ 
cerned, there was an immense improvement, and the upper 
section of the old Russian Dvorianstvo became a noblesse with 
French ari.stocratic conceptions and ideals. A taste for French 
literature spread rapidly, and the poets and dramatists of Paris 
found clever imitators in .St Peterslrurg. 

By such means Catherine made herself very popular in the 
upper ranks of society, but as a woman and a usurjier who 
did little or nothing to lighten the burdens of the people she 
failed to gain the loyalty and devotion of the masses. In 
the first part of her reign popular discontent found expression 
in various forms, and on one occasion it produced a serious 
insurrection. In 1773 a Don Cossack called Pugachev, who 
was so uneducated that he could not even sign the manifestoes 
written for him, declared himself to be Peter III,, and announced 
that he was going to St Petersburg to punish his faithless wife 
and place his son Paul on the throne. Many believed, or 
affected to believe, in the pretender, and in a short time he 
gathered around him a large force of Cossacks, peasants, Tatars 
and Tchuvash, swept over the basin of the lower Volga, exe¬ 
cuted mercilessly the land(*d proprietors, seized and pillaged 
the town of Kazan, and kept the whole country in a state of 
alarm for more than a year. Finally, after a crushing defeat 
in which aooo of the insurgents were killed and 6000 taken 
prisoners, he was betrayed by some of his followers and executed 
in Moscow. His name and exploits still live in the popular 
legends, and the insurrection is often referred to in revolutionary 
pamphlets as a laudable popular protest against tyTannicai 
autocracy. 

In foreign affairs Catherine devoted her attention mainly 
to pushing forward the Russian frontier westwards and south- 
wards, and as France was the traditional ally of 
imUcrai Sweden, Poland and Turkey, she adopted at first 
cy** tite so-called systim du Nord, that is to say, a close 
alliance with Prussia, England and Denmark against 
France and Austria, who had boned their traditional enmity 
in the famous alliance of 1756. The first stra westwards was 
taken in Couiland, which ky between Russian territory and 


tlic Baltic coast. At the time of her accession the duchy was 
ruled by u son of the Polish king Augustus III., and Jie gave 
a pretext for aggression by refusing to allow Russian troops 
returning from tlie Seven Years’ War to pass through his 
territory. For this unfriendly act he was deposed and rc^laMd 
by Biren. who had previously lieen duke of (’ourland (1737-40) 
and had since been an e.xilc in Siberia and Yaroslav. Under 
Biren (1763-69) and his son and successor (1769-95), as 
nominees of Catherine, Courland was completely under Russian 
influence until 1795, when it was formally incorporated with 
the empire. The next country to feel the expansive tendencies 
of Russia was Poland, wliich had now very little 
power of resistance. Whilst l-Uissia, Austria, Prussia 
and France were becoming powerful monarchies with centralized 
administration, Poland had remained a weak feudal repulilic with 
an elected king chosen under foreign influence and fettered 
by constitutional restrictions. .Ml political authority was in 
the hands of turhulenl nobles who quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, who were always inclined to submit the questions at 
iasuc to the arhitranient of arms, and who did not scruple to 
invite foreign powers to intervene on their behalf. The middle 
classes, which were making other countries rich and powerful, 
existed only in an embryonic condition. Instead of a well- 
organized army of the modern type there was merely an 
undisciplined militia composed almost exclusively of irregular 
eavalr)'; and the national defences as a whole weR^ so weak 
that, in the opinion of such a competent authority os Maurice 
of Saxony, the country might easily be conquered by a regular 
army of 48,000 men. Here was a tempting field for the 
application of Culherini’s aggressive policy, and if she had had 
to deal merely with the I’oles she would have had an easy task. 
Unfortunately for the success of her schemes she had to reckon 
with stronger states which were anxious to check the Rus.sian 
advance, and which were determined, in the event of aggression, 
to have a sh.are of the plunder. Frederick the Great was at 
that moment impatient to extend and consolidate his kingdom 
by getting possession of the basin of the lower Visfulu, which 
separated eastern Prussia from the re.st of his dominions, while 
Austria had also claims on Polish territory and would certainly 
not submit to be excluded by her two rivals. In these cir-, 
cum.stances Catherine hesitated to bring mutters to a crisis, 
but her hand was forced by Frederick, and in 1772 the first 
partition of I’oland took place without any very strenuous 
resistance on the part of the victim. This national disaster 
opened the eyes of many Polish patriots to the necessity of 
changing radically the old order of things, and an attempt was 
made by them to remove some of the more glaring absurdities 
of the existing constitution: the throne was declared to be 
hereditary, the liberum veto by which any petty noble could 
annul the most important decision of the national assembly 
was abolished, the royal authority was greatly strengthened, 
and the towns were empowered to send deputies to the Diet 
(1791). Such salutary reforms were naturally unwelcome to 
the aggressive neighbours who wished to preserve the traditional 
anarchy in order to have new facilities for intervention, and 
as Russia had signed with the puppet-king in 1768 a Meaty 
by which the constitution could not be modified without her 
consent, she had a plausible ground for protest. She waited, 
however, until a deputation of the malcontents, who regretted 
the loss of liberum veto and who were afraid that the party of 
reform might undertake the emancipation of Uie serh, came 
to St Petersburg and asked for support in defence of the 
ancient liberties. Then an intperkl manifesto reminding the 
Poles of the treaty of 1768 was issued and a large Russian force 
entered the Ukraine. This led to the second partition (1793), 
by which Russia obtained the eastern provinces with three 
millions of inhabitants. Even now the work of spoliation yeas 
not complete. When the patriots under Kosezius^ made ft 
deq)eratc effort to recover tlw national independence the struggle 
produced a. third partition (1795), by which the remainder of ue 
kingdom was agam divided between Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
Thus Poland disappeared for a time from the nuyp of Europe. 
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Russia’s advance westward raised indirectly the Eastern 
Question, because it threatened two of France’s traditional 
allies, Sweden and Poland, and Choiseul considered 
Ktuimk- that the best means of checkmating Catherine’s 
Ktiamn, aggressive schemes was to incite France’s third 
im,. traditional ally, Turkey, to attack her. This was not 
a difficult matter, because the Sublime Porte had many things 
to complain of in the past and had good reason to fear 
aggression in the near future. War was aawdingly declared 
in 1768, but it proved disastrous for the sultan ; and he had 
to sign in 1774 the treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji, which gave 
Russia a firm hold on the Black Sen and the lower Danulx' 
(see Turk ev ; Htstary^ The Tatars of the Bug. of the Crimea and 
of the Kuban were liberated from the suzerainty of the Porte; 
Azov, Kinburn and all the fortified places of the Crimea were 
ceded to Russia; the Bo.sphorus and Dardanelles were opened 
to Russian merchant vessels; and Russian ambassadors 
obtained the right to intervene in favour of the inhabitants of 
the Danubian principalities. Ten years later the .semblance 
of independence which was left to the khans of the Crimea 
was destroyed and the peninsula formally annexed to the empire. 

The peaee eoneluded at Kuchuk-Kainarji was not of long 
duration. Catherine had conceived an ambitious plan of 
solving radically the Eastern Question by partitioning Turkey 
as she and her allies had partitioned Poland, and she had 
persuaded the emperor Joseph II. to take part in the scheme. 
It was intended that Russia should take what remained of the 
northern coast of the Black .Sea, Austria should annex the 
Turkish provinces contiguous to her territory, the Danubian 
principalities and Bessarabia should be formed into an in¬ 
dependent kingdom called Dacia, the Turks should be 
expelled from Europe, the Byzantine empire should be resus¬ 
citated, and the grand-duke Constantine, second son of the 
Russian heir-apparent, should be placed on the throne of the 
Palaeologi. Rumours of this gigantic scheme reached Con¬ 
stantinople, and as rathcrinc’s menacing attitude left little 
doubt as to her aggre.ssive intentions the Porte presented an 
ultimatum and finally declared war (1787). Fortune again 
favoured the Russian arms, but as Austria was less successful 
and signed a separate peace at Sistova in 1791, Catherine did 
not obtain much material advantage from the campaign. By 
the peace of Jassy, signed in January 1792, she retained Ochakov 
and the roast between the Bug and the Dniester, and she secured 
certain privileges for the Danubian principalities, but the Turks 
remained in Constantinople, and the realization of the famous 
Greek project, as it w'as termed, had to be indefinitely postponed. 

During the first years of the French Revolution Catherine’s 
sympathy with philosophic liberalism rapidly evaporated, and 
Ca<a»f4a*^^^ did all in her power to stimulate the hostility of 
amt ttm the European sovereigns to the democratic movement; 
•Nreir but she carefully abstained from joining the Coalition, 
and waited patiently for the moment when the 
complications in western Europe would give her an oppor¬ 
tunity of solving independently the Eastern Question in ac¬ 
cordance with Russian interests. That moment never came. 
In November 1796, .wlicn the country was not yet ‘prepared 
to enter on a decisive struggle with Turkey, Catherine died at 
the age of sixty-six, and was succeeded by her son Paul, whom 
she kept during her long reign in a state of semi-eaptivity. 

The short reign of Paul (1796-1801) resembled in many points 
the still shorter one of his father, Peter HI. Both sovereigns 
were childishly wayward and capriciously autocratic; 
***■ both were recklessly mdifferent to the feelings, convio 
tioKs and wishes of those around them ; both todc a passionate 
interest in the minutiae of military affairs; as Peter had 
conceived a boundless admiration for Frederick the Great, so 
Paul conceived a similar admiration for Napoleon, and fieth 
suddenly reversed the natiomd policy to suit'this feeling j both 
were singularly blind to thr consequences of‘ dteir foolish 
conduct; and both fell victims to court conspiracies wtiioh 
could be m some measure just'died, or lit feast excused,> on 
patriotic grounds. * 


Paul left no de^,' permaneot mark on Russian fiistory, Li 
internal affairs he wished to undo what his mother had done, 
but his impulsive, incoherent efiforts in that direction meeely 
dislocated the administrative mechanism withoutproducing 
any tangible results. In foreign affairs he displayed the same, 
capricioasness and want of . perseverance. After proclaiming 
his intention of Conferring on his subjects the blessings of 
peace, he joined in 1798 an Anglo-Austrian coalition against 
France; but when Austria paid more attention to her own 
interests than to the interests of monarchical Institulkms in 
general, and when England did not. respect the independence 
of Malta, which he had taken under bis protection, he succumbed 
to the artful blandishments of Napoleon and formed with him 
a plan for ruining the British empire by the conquest , of India. 
Having roused, by what ought perhaps to be called bis. insanity, 
the enmity, distrust and fear of all around him, including some 
members of his own family, he was assa.ssinated on the. .night 
of the 23rd to 24th of March 1801, and was succeeded by his 
.son Alexander I. 

The early part of Alexander’s reign (1801-25) was a period 
of generous ideas and liberal reforms. Under the influence 
of his Swiss tutor, P'rederick C6sar de Laliarpe, he 
hod imbibed many of the democratic ideas of the amotru, 
time, and he aspired to put them in practice, with 
the assistance at first of three young friends, Novosiltsov, 
Adam Czartoryski and Strogonov, who were his intimate 
counsellors and were popularly known as the Triumvirate, and 
later of Mikhail Sperunski {q.v.). Some of the .more oppressive 
measures of the previous reign were abolished ; the clergy, 
the nobles and the merchants were e.xemptod from corporal 
punishment; the central organs of administration were 
modernized and the Council of the Empire was created; the 
idea of granting u constitution was academically discussed; 
great schemes for educating the people were entertained; 
pari.sh schools, gymnasia, training colleges nnd ecclesiastical 
seminaries were founded; the existing universities of Moscow, 
Vitna and Dorpat were reorganized and new ones founded 
in Kazan and Kharkov; the great work of serf-emancipation 
was begun in the Baltic provinces. In all these schemes 
Alexander took a keen personal interest; but. his enthusiasm 
was soon cooled by practical difficulties, and his attention 
became more and more .engrossed by foreign affairs. 

At that time, in respect of foreign affairs,Russia was entering 
on a new phase of her history. Hitherto she. had confined her 
efforts to territorial expansion in eastern Europe and in Asia, 
and she had sought foreign alliances merely as temporary 
expedients to facilitate the attainment of that object. Now 
she was beginning to consider herself a powerful member of 
the European family of nations, and she aspired to exorcise a 
predominant influence in all European questions; This tendency 
was already shown by Catherine when she created the .League 
of Neutrals as an arm against the naval siqircmacy of Engtai^, 
and by Paul when he insisted that his peace negotiations with 
Bona{»rte should be regarded os part of a' general European 
pacification, in which he must be consulted. Alexander 
insisted .still more strongly on tins claim, and in -die convention 
which he concluded with the First Consul in Octobw -4**. 

1801 it was agreed that the maintenance of a'-just aatu-mm* 
equilibrium between Austria and Prussia should be ■Nmtham. 
taken as an invariable principle in the ' plans of both 
parties, that the integrity of the kingdom of the Two Sicitics 
should be respected, that the duke of Wurttemberg should 
receive in Germany an indemnity proportionate to hu losses, 
that the dominions of the elector of Bavaria should be preserved 
intact, and that the mdependence of the Ionian Islan^i'should 
not be vidated. Having obtained these important«»nce«ii«ws 
the tsar ima^ned for a moment that in wiy farther te^torM 
changes be would ‘be consulted and bis advice afibwed ’d,tie 
weight; Mid he seems even to have indulged ul-tl»‘hope That 
(die affairii’ of -Enrope might be directed by'-bbtsself Md hknew 
i ally. His tUusiOn 'was soon dispelled,^ bmisse tiie>’i^na'and 
i p«lcy.6f the twopotentates'were *ttteriy*ilteidn<iaaWe, ‘< Whilst 
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tke„ one-strove to'erect ^bulwarks iigainst French aggression,; couatry-he refrained from-developing, and .extending the liberal 
. other was preparing the ground for fresh annexations, institutions which he had created immediately after his accession, 
Duripg, ^803-4 the breach between the two rivals widened, and he finally ^opted in all departments of .administration n 
because Napolwn became more and more aggressive and. strongly reactionary policy. This naturally caused profound 
unceremonious in Italy and Germany. Before the end of 1803 disappointment and dissatisfiiction.in tlie.literal Section of tte 
Alexander- had come to perceive the necessity of resisting him educated classes and especially among the youi^ officers of 
enerf^ically in order to save Europe from complete subjection, the regiments which had spent some years in western Europe, 
and in August 1804 he recognized that an armed conflict was .Some of these officers had been in touch with the revolutionary 
inevitable. It broke out in the following year, and after the movements, and had adopted the idea then prevalent in France, 
battles of Austerlitz (December 1805) and Friedland.(June 1807), Germany and Italy that the bast mstrument for assuring 
in which the Russians were completely defeated, the two political progress was to be found in secret societies. In R,ussia 
sovereigns had their famous interviews at Tilsit, at which they such societies began to be farmed about 1816. The tsar, thouf^ 
not only made peace but agreed to divide the world between he came to know of tlieir existence, refrained from taking re- 
them, with a sublime indifference to the interests of other pressive measures against them, and when he died suddenly at 
states. The grandiose project was at once vaguely outlined Taganrog on the 1st of December 1825, two of them- made aa 
in three formal documents, to the intense satisfaction of both attempt to realize their political aspirations. ITie heir to the 
partic.s,_ and on both sides there was much rejoicing at the throne was the late tsar’s eldest brother, Constantine, but he 
conclusion of such an auspicious alliance ; but the diplomatic declined, for private reasons, to accept tlie succession, sicMtm 
honeymoon was not of long duration. The mutual assurances and a few days elapsed before the second brother, 1., 
of unbounded confidence, admiration and sympathy, if there Nicholas, was proclaimed emperor. Taking advantage >*>*->* 
was any genuine sincerity in them, represented merely a of this short interregnum, some members of the secret societies, 
transient state of feeling. Napoleon, who could brook no mostly officers of the Guards, organized a mutiny among the 
equal, was nourishing the secret hope that his confederate troops quartered in St Petersburg and in Podolia, with a view 
might be used as a docile subordinate in the realization of to effecting a political revolution, but the movement was easily 
his own plans, and the confederate soon came to suspect that suppressed, and the ringleaders, known subsequently as the 
he was being duped, llis suspicions were intensified by the Decembrists, were severely punished (sec Nicholas 1 .^ 
hostile criticisms of the Tilsit arrangement among his own Nicholas was a blunt soldier incapable of comprehendii^ 
subjects and by the arbitrary conduct of his ally, who continued his brother’s sentimental sympathy with liberalism. I’ho 
his aggressions in reckless fashion as if he were sole master Decembrists’ abortive attempt at revolution and the Polish 
of Europe. The sovereigns of Sardinia, Naples, Portugal insurrt'ction of 1831, which he crushed with great severity, 
and Spain were dethroned, the pope was driven from Rome, confirmed him in his conviction that Russia must be ruled 
the Rhine Confederation was extended till France obtained a with a strong hand. That conviction he pul into practice 
footing on the Baltic, the grand-ducliy of Warsaw was re- with extreme rigour during the thirty years of his reign (1825- 
organized and strengthened, the promised evacuation of Prussia 55), endeavouring by every means at his disposal to prevent 
was indefinitely postponed, an armistice tetween Russia and revolutionary ideas from germinating .spontaneously among 
Turkey was negotiated by French diplomacy in such a way his subject-s and from being imported from abroad. For thii 
that the Russian troops should evacuate the Donubian prin- purpose he created a very severe press-censorship and an 
cipalitics, which Alexander intended to annex to his empire, expensive system of passports, which made it more difficult lot 
and the scheme for breaking up the Ottoman empire and Russians to visit foreign countries. It would be unjust, however, 
ruining England by the conquest of India, which had been to say that he was the determined enemy of all progress, 
one of the most attractive baits in the 'Pilsit negotiations, but Progress was to be made in certain directions and in a certain ' 
which had not been formulated in the treaty, was no longer way. Not only was the army to be well drilled and the fleet 
spoken of. At the same time Napoleon threatened openly to be carefully equipped, but railways were to bo constructed, 
to crush Austria, and in 1809 he carried out his threat by river-navigation was to be facilitated, manufacturing industry 
defeating the Austrian armies at Wogram and elsewhere, and was to be developed, commerce was to be encouraged, tte 
dictating the treaty of Sehonbrunn (October 14). administration was to be improved, the laws were to be codified 

Russia now remained the only unconquered power on the and the - tribunals were to be reorganized. All this was to te 

continent, and it was evident that the final struggle with her done, however, under the strict supervision and guidance, of the 

could not be long delayed. It began in 1812 by the advance of autocratic power, with as little aid os possible from private 
the Granie on Moscow, and it ended in 1815 at Waterloo, initiative and with no control whatever of public optnii^. 
During those three years Alexander was the chief antagonist of because influential public opinion is apt to produce insubordiria- 
Napoleou, and it was largely due to his skill and persistency that tion. When the results proved unsatisfactory, remedies were 
the allies held together and freed Europe permanently from the sought in increased adminbtrative supervision, dracemiaa 
Napoleonic domination. When peace was finally concluded, he legislation and severe punishment, and no attempt was made 
had obtained that predominant position in European politics to get out of the vicious circle. In the last months of his life, 
which had been the object of his ambition since the commence- under the infiumce of a p-eat national disaster, the conscientious, 
ment of his reign,- and he now believed firmly that he had teen persistent autocrat began to suspect that his system was- a 

chosen by Providence to secure the happiness of the world in mistake, but he still clung to it obstinately. " My successor," 

general and -of the European nations in particular. In the he is reported to have said on his death-bed, “ may do as te 
fulfilment of this supposed mission .he was not very successful, pleases, but I ouinot change ! ’’ 

because hk concept^ of national happiness and the This steadfast faith in autocratic methods and the exaggerated 
obtaining it differed widely from that of the fear of revolutionary prindples weSre shown in foreign as well as 
rtora- peoples whom te wished to benefit. They had fought in home affairs. Like Ale>^der jin the last period of his rejgn, 
few freedom in order to liberate themselves net 6nly Nicholas considered himsMf the supreme guardian of European 
1 frop, the yoke pf Napoleon bat also from the tyranny order, and was ever on the watch to oppose revolution in nil its 
of their own governments, whereas he expected them to remain forms. Hence he was geneVsiUy in strained relations with France, 
submissively under ttepateiarchal institutiont which their nal^ especiafiy in tte time of Louts 'Philipp, who became king net 
rulers imp<^ ,oa,^em. 'Thus, ip spite -of hs academic sym- by the 'gjrace .of God but by the WiU of the people. During th« 
paH(y wi^'fibei7d!idea.s,tbe b^me, together wi^ Mettemkh, revolutionary fermoit of 1848-49 he urged the Prussian khlg 
a-champtdn^of poKtica} sta^atiOn, arid co^ripeiaied wfilingly to refuse^ tte imperial crown, co-operated with the AmAirinn 
in'thi;;ramttbnaTy measures'agaitet tte'ieVi^tionary move- emperor in suppressing the fiunganaa insurrection, SHid'-bom^ 
ments'iri.Germany, Ifidy arid Sphin. In tte afihirsof his osm praedttePruseianstowithdrawtheirsUpportfroRittielnsurgents 
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o£ Alexiuider II.'s reign her domination had been firmly 
established throughout nearly the whole of the vast expanse 
I of territory lying between Siberia on the north and Persia and 
Afghanistan on the south, and stretching without interruption 
from the eastern coast of tlie Caspian to the Chinese frontier. 
The greater part of the territory was formally incorporated 
into the empire, and the petty potentates, such at the khiin of 
Khiva and the amir of liokhara, who were allowed' to retain 
a semblance of their former sovereignty, became obsequious 
vassals of the White Tsar. 

The assassination of Alexander II. by the tcrrori.st.s made a 
profound impression on his son and successor, and determined 
Ah*- general character of his rule. Alexander Ilf. 

1881-94), who had never sympathhsed with liberalism 
isai- 94 . in any form, entered frankly on k reactionary' policy, 
which was pursued consistently during' the whole of his 
reign. He could not, of course, undo the great reforms of 
lUmtioB predecessor, but he amended them in such a way 
Mtfar as to counteract what he considered the exaggerations 
AhMtaaarof liberalism. Local self-government in the village 
' communes, the rural districts and the towns was 
carefully restricted, and placed to a greater extent under the 
control of the regular officials. The reformers of the previous 
reign hod endeavoured to make the emancipated peasantry 
administratively and economically independent of the landed 
proprietors; the conservatives of this later era, proceeding 
on the assumption that the peasants did not know how to 
make a proper use of the liberty prematurely conferred upon 
them, endeavoured to re-establish the influence of the landed 
proprietors by appointing from amongst fltem “ land-chiefs,” 
who were to e,xerci8e over the peasants of their district a certain 
amount of patriarchal yuri^ietiun. The reformers of the 
previous reign had sought to make the new local administration 
(trnistvo) a system of genuine rural self-government and a basis 
for future parliamentary institutions ; these later conservatives 
transformed it into a mere branch of the ordinary stale adminis¬ 
tration, and took precautions against its ever assuming a 
political character. Even municipal institutions, which liM 
never shown much vitality, were subjected to similar restrictions. 
In short, the various forms of local self-government, which were 
intended to raise the nation gradually to the higher political 
level of western Europe, were condemned us unsuited to the 
national character and traditions, and as productive of disorder 
and denwralization. They were accordingly replaced in great 
measure by the old autocratic methods of administration, and 
much of the administrative corruption which had been cured, 
or at least repressed, by the reform enthusiasm again flourished 
luxuriantly. ■ 

In a small but influential section of the educated classes there 
was a conviction that the revolutionary tendencies, which 
culminated in Nihilism and Anarchism, proceeded from the 
adoption cosmopolitan rather than national principles in all 
spheres of educational and administrative activity, and that 
the best remedy for the evils from which the country was 
suffering was to be found in a return to the three great principles 
of Nationality, Orthodbxy and Autocracy. This doctrine, which 
had been invented by the Slavophils of a previous generation, 
■was early instilled into the mind of Alexander III. by Pob€- 
donostsev {q-v.), who was one of his teachers, and later his most 
trusted adviser, and its influence can be traced in all the more 
irtportant acts of the government during that monarch’s reign, 
^.determination to maintain autocracy was officially pro¬ 
claimed a few days after his accession. Nationality and 
^tom Orthodoxy, which are so closely connected as to be 
almost blended tocher in the Russian mind, received not less 
attention. Even in European Russia the regions near the 
frontier contain a great variety of nationalities, languages 
and fdigioBS. In Finland the population is composed of 
Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking Protestants; the 
' Bi^tk provinces are inhabited by German-speakitig, Lett- 
speaking and Esfh-speaking Lutlmans; the inhabitahts of 
tM aouUwwestem provinces are chiefly PdislMpeaking Roman 


Catholics and Viddish-spoaking Jews; in the Crimea andi-on 
the Middle Volga there are a considerable number of Tatar- 
speaking Mahommedans; and in the Caucasus there is a 
conglomeration of races and languages such as is to be found 
on no other portion of the earth’s surface. Until recent times 
these various nationalities were allowed to retain unmolested 
the language, religion and peculiar local administration of 
their ancestor.-,; but when the new nationality doctrine came 
into fashion, attempts were made to spread among them the 
language, religion and administrative institutions of the 
dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas 1 . and Alexander II. 
those attempts were merely occasional and 'intermittent; 
under Alexander III. they were made systematically and 
with ^’cry little consideration for the feelings, wishes and 
interests of the people, concerned. The local institutions 
were assimilated to those of the purely Ru-s-sian provinces; 
the use of the Ru.ssian language was made obligatory in the 
administration, in the tribunals and to some extent in the 
schools ; the spread of Eastern Orthodoxy was encouraged by 
the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
severe restrictions ; foreigners were prohibited from possessing 
landed property, and in some provinces administrative measures 
were taken for making the land pass into the hands of Orthodox 
Russians. In this process some of the local officials displayed 
probably an amount of zeal beyond the inUmtions of the govern¬ 
ment, but any itttcmpl to oppose the movement was rigorously 
punished. Of all the various races the Jews were the most 
severely treated. The great majority of them had long been 
confined to the western and south-western .provinces. In the 
rest of the country they had not been allowed to reside in the 
villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and 
lending money at usurious interest were found to demoralize 
the pea.santry. and ei-en in the towns their numbers and occupa¬ 
tions had been restricted by the aiithoritks. But, parti)' from 
the usual laxity of tlie administration and partly from the 
readine.ss of the Jews to conciliate t he nenly officials, the rules 
had been by no means strictl)’ apjilied, A.s soon as' this fact 
liedime known to Ale.xander III. he ordered the rules to be 
strictly carried out, without considering what an enormous 
amount of hardship and suffering .such an order entailed. He 
also caused new niles to be enuc.ted by which his Jewish sub¬ 
jects were heavily handicapped in education and professional 
advancement. In short, complete Russification ■of all non- 
Russian populations and institutions was the Chief aim of the 
government in home affairs. 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexander III. likewise 
introduced considerable changes. During his lather’s reign 
its main objects were: in the west, the maintenance 
of the alliance with Germany ; in south-eastern Europe, 
the recovery of what had been lost by the Crimean War, 
the gradual weakening of the Sultan’S authority, and the 
increase ol Russian influence among the minor Slav nation¬ 
alities ; in Asia, the gradual but cautious expansipn of 
Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander III. the first 
Of these objects was abandoned. Al'feaciyj 'before his accession, 
ttie bonds of friendship which united Russia to Gehnany had 
' b^n weakenril by the action of Bismarck iri giving to the cabinet 
of St Petersburg at the Berlin’ congress less diplomatic support 
than was expected, and by the Austro-German treaty of alliance 
^October 1879), concluded avowedly for the purpose of opposing 
Russian aggression ; but the old relations were partly re¬ 
established by secret negotiations in 18S0, by a meeting of the 
young tsar and the old emperor at Danzig in iBBr, and by the 
meetuife of the three emperors at Skierniewfee in 1884, by which 
the Three Emperors’ League was reconstituted for a term of 
tliree years (sec Europk ; khlory). Gradually, However, a 
great change took pl*ce in the tsar’s views with Regard to the 
German alliance. He suspected Sismarek 6f hathouring hOitile 
designs against Russia, and he came to reeo^tze that the 
permanent weakening of France was not ni' hceordnncer'Vrith 
Russian political interests. He determined, therefore; to 
■ Oppose any further disturbance ofthe balance of power In favbiir 
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of'Gtennanyy and "wh^'thv 'treBty^of Skiemiewioe ej^irad ih 
1887 he declined to renew it. From that time Russia gravitated 
slowly towards an alliance with France, and sought to create 
a counterpoise against the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy. The tsar was reluctant to bind himself by a formal 
trerty> because the French government did not offer the re¬ 
quisite guarantees of stability, and because he feared that it 
might bw induced, by the prospect of Russian support, to assume 
an aggressive attitude towards Germany. He recognized, 
however, that in the event of a great European war the two 
; nations would in all probability be found fitting on the same 
side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in com- 
'paruon wwh their opponents of the Triple Alliance, who were 
believed to have already worked out an elaborate plan of 
campaign. In view of this contingency the Russian and French 
mUitairy authorities studied the militarj’ questions in Common, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a military 
convention,' which was finally ratified in 1894. Daring this 
period the relations between the two governments and the 
two countries became much more cordial. In the .summer of 
1891 the visit to Kronstadt of a French squadron under Admiral 
Gervais 'was made the occasion for an enthusiastic demonstration 
in favour of a Franco-Russion alliance; and two years later 
(October 1893) a still more enthusiastic reception was given to 
the Rirasian Admiral Avelan and his officers when they visited 
Toulon and Paris. But it was not till after the death of Alex¬ 
ander III. that the word “ alliance ” was used publicly by 
official personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly em¬ 
ployed by M. Ribot, then president of the council, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but the expressions he used were so vague that they 
did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts as to the exist¬ 
ence, of a formal treaty. Two years later (August 1897), during 
the official visit of M. Fflix Faure to St Peteraburg, a little 
more light was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary 
speeches delivered by the president of the French Republic and 
the tsar, France and Russia were referred to as allies, and the 
term “ nations allifes ” was afterwards repeatedly used on 
occasions of a similar kind. 

In south-eastern Europe Alexander 111 . adopted an attitude 
•ol reserve and expectancy. He greatly increased and strength¬ 
ened his Black Sea fleet, so as to be ready for any emergency 
that might arise, and in June 1886, contrary to the declaration 
made in the Treaty of Berlin (Art. 59), he ordered Batum to be 
transformed into a fortified naval port, but m the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provoca¬ 
tion, from any intervention that might lead to a European 
war. The Bulgarian government, first under Prince Alexander 
and afterwards under the direction of M. Stamboloff, pursued 
systematic^y an anti-Russian policy, but the cabinet of St 
Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplomatic 
relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to 
giving tacit encouragement to revolutionary Station. 

In Asia, during the reign of Alexander III. the expansion of 
Russian' dominadon made considerable progress. A few -weeks 
after his accession he sanedoned the annexation'of the territory 
of the Tekke Turicomans, which had bear ednquered by General 
Skobeiev, and in 1884 he formally annexed the Merv oasis without 
military operations. He then allowed the military authorities 
to push fmrward in the direction of Afghanistan, until in March 
1885 an engagement took place between Russian and Afghan 
forces at Panjdeh. Thereupon the British government, which 
had been for some time carrying on negodations with the 
cifoinet of St Petersburg for a delimitadoo the RuiichAfghan 
fruitier, intervened energetically and pr^ored for war; but a 
compromise was ^eoted, uid after more than two years of 
negodation a deliniitation convention was signed at St Peters- 
bttig On 'seth July 1887. forward movement of Russia 
was thus stopj^ in the direction of Ker^t, but it contiqued 
with giwt oTOvity farther east in the r^on of ^^Pafoirs, 
until another An^o-Ruasiaa coavendon was signed in 
During the whole reign ol Alexander III. the increase of terrir 


tory in Centml Asia is calculated by Russian aiitliotities at 
419,895 square kilometres. 

On ist November 1894 Alexander III. died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Nicholas II., who, partly from similarity of character 
and partly from veneration for his fatliT’S memory, _ . 

continued the existing lines of policy in home and 
foreign affairs. The expwtation entertained in many 1//.; 
quarters that great legislative changes would at once euuiomtt 
be made in a liberal sense was not realized. When ^•®***a* 
an influential deputation from the province of Ts'cr. 
which had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to 
hint in a loyal address that the time had come for changes 
in the existing autocratic regime, they received a reply 
which showed that the emperor had no intention of making 
any such changes. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
offered dire<'tly and respectfully, were no better received, and 
no important changes were made in the legislation of the pre¬ 
ceding reign. But a great alterntion took place noiselessly in 
the manner of carrying out the .laws and ministerial circulars. 
Though resembling his father in the main points of his character, 
the young tsar was of a more humane disposition, and he was 
much less of a doctrinaire. With his father’s a.spiration of 
making Holy 'Russia a homogeneous empire he thoroughly 
sympathized in principle, but he disliked the systematic perse¬ 
cution of Jews, heretics and schismatics to which It gave rise, 
and he let it be understood, without any formal order or pro¬ 
clamation, that the severe measures hitherto employed would 
not meet with his approval. The officials were not slow to take 
the hint, and their undue zeal at once disappeared. Nicholas II. 
showed, however, that his father’s policy of Russification was 
neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an in¬ 
fluential deputation was sent from Finland to St Petersburg to 
represent to him rc.spectfully that the oflieials were infringing 
the local rights and privileges solemnly accorded at the time of 
the aumexation, K was refused an audience, and the leaders of 
the movement were informed indirectly that local interests 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the empire. ■ In 
accordance, with this declaration, the poliey of Russification in 
Finland was steadily maintained, and caused much disappoint¬ 
ment, not only to the Finlanders, but also to the other nation¬ 
alities who desired the preservation of their ancient rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicholas II. likewise continued the policy 
of his predecessor, with certain modifications suggested by the 
change of circumstances. He strengthened the cordial under¬ 
standing with France by a formal agreement, the terms of which 
were not divulged, but he never encouraged the French govern¬ 
ment in any aggressive de.sign 5 , and he- maintained friendly 
relations with Germany. In the Balkan Peninsula a slight 
change of attitude took place. Alexander Ill., indignant at 
what he considered the ingratitude of the Slav nationalities, 
remained coldly aloof, as far as posiiihle, from all intervention 
in their affairs. About three months after his death, de Giers, 
who thoroughly approved of this attitude, died (afitb January 
1895), and his successor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign 
affairs from 19th March 1895 to 30th August 1896, endeavouT^ 
to recover what he considered Russia’s legitimate influence 
in the Slav world. For this purpose Russian diplomacy became 
more active in south-eastern Europe. The result was perceived 
first in Montenegro and Servia, and theh in Bulgaria. Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalize bis 
.position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Stam¬ 
boloff he made advances to the Russian government, TTiey 
were well received, and a reconciliation was effected on certain 
conditions, the first of which was that Prince Ferdinand's eldest 
son and hrir should become a member of the Eastern Orthodox 
Cbuech. As another messns of oppbsing Western influence in 
south-eastern Europe, Prince L<ffMnov inclined to the policy of 
protectii^ rather than weakening the Ottoman empiee. When 
the British govemmlent seemed disposed'tp use coeteive mcas- 
uies for >the protection of the Armenians, he mtve it clearly to 
be undorrtood tiiat any such proceeding wouU be apposed by 
Russia, Prince Lobanov’s death and tite appointment 
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«{ Count Muraviev as bis successor in January 1897, this 
tendency of Russian policy became less marked. In April 1897, 
it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with Turkey, they 
received no support from St Petersburg, but. t the dose of the 
war the tsar showed himself more friendly to t!v.m; and after¬ 
wards, when it proved extremely difficult to find a suitable 
person as governor-general of Crete (see Crktk), he recom¬ 
mended the appointment of his cousin, Prince George of Greece 
—a selection wfiich was pretty sure to accelera'e the union of 
the island with the Hellenic kingdom. How far the recom¬ 
mendation was due to personal feeling, as opposed to political 
considerations, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II., the expansion 
of Russia, following tlic line of least rc.sistance and stimulated 
by the construction of the Trans-Siberian railway, 
aitfJwaatuok the direction of northern China and the effete 
torn* little kingdom of Korea. A great part of the eastern 
ParBnt. section of the railway was constructed on Chinese 
territory, and elaborate prcimrations were made for bringing 
Manchuria within the sphere of Russian influence. With 
this view, tlie cabinet of St Petersburg, at the close of the 
(liino-Japanese War in 1895, objected to all annexations by 
japan in that quarter, and insisted on having tltc treaty of 
Shimonoseki modified accordingly. Subsequently, by ob- 
Uuning from the Tsungli-Yoman a long lease of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan and a concession to unite those ports with 
the Trans-Siberiiui by a branch line, she tightened her hold 
on that portion of the Chinese empire and prepared to complete 
the work of aggression by so-ailled “ spontaneous infiltration.” 
Prom Manchuria, it was assumed, the political influence and 
spontaneous infiltration would naturally spread to Korea, and 
on the deeply indented coast of the Hermit Kingdom might 
be constructed new ports and arsenals more spacious and 
strategically more important than Port Arthur. 

This grandiose project was unexpectedly destroyed by the 
energetic resistance of Japan, who had ear-marked the Hermit 
Kingdom for herself, and who declared plainly that she would 
never tolerate the exclusive influence of Russia in Manchuria. 
In vain the Ru.s.sian diplomatists sought to overcome her 
opposition by dilatory negotiations, in the firm conviction 
tliat a small island kingdom in the Pacific would never Imvc 
the audacity to attack a power which had contjuered and 
absorbed the whole of Northern Asia. Their calculations proved 
erroneous. Convinced tliat the onward march of the Colossus 
could not be permanently arrested by mere diplomatic con¬ 
ventions, the cabinet of Tokio suddenly broke off diplomatic 
relations and commenced hostilities (February 8, 1904). For 
Russia the war proved a scries of uninterrupted reverses both 
on land and on sea. until it was terminated by the treaty of 
Portsmouth in October 1905 (.lee Russo-Japanesk War). 

What contributed powerfully to the conclusion of peace 
was the fact that the Russian government was hamper^ by 
internal troubles. The old Liberal movement and the 
iiaatrr terrorist organizations which had been suppressed by 
m anm a a t Alexander III. were being resuscitated, and the liberal 
'“*•**'*• and revolutionary leaders, taking advantage of the 
unpopularity of the war, were agitating for the convocation 
of a Constituent Assembly, which should replace the hated 
bureaucratic regime by democratic institutions. With great 
reluctance the tsar consented to convoke a consultative cham¬ 
ber of deputies os. a sop to public opinion, but that 'conces¬ 
sion stimulated rather than calmed public opinion, and 
shmtly after the conclusion of peace the Liberals and the 
Revolutionaries, combining their forces, brou^t about a 
general strike in St Petersburg together with the stoppa^ of 
railway communication all over the empire. Pwiic-stricken 
for a moment, the government issued a manifesto proclaiming 
libffal principles a^ promising in vague language all manner 
«f politi^ reforms (October 30,1905), and when the inordinate 
expecta 4K)ia.7W >NUad by this eKtraordi^im^ocumeat were not 
at «nea^^[a^ prepamtiems were overthrowing 

tlte existing regime by meanarof an ll||||||[|a^nection. ' Many 


believed that the end of autocracy had come, and an extem¬ 
porized Council of Labour Deputies, anxious to play the part 
of a Ctmiii de SaltU Public, was ready to take over the ropreme 
power and exercise it in the interests of the proletariat. In 
reah'ty the revolutionary movement was not so strong and 
the government not so weak as was generally supposed. 
Mutinies occurred, it is true, during the next -few weeks in 
Kronstadt and Sevastopol, and in December there was street¬ 
fighting for several days in Moscow, but such serious disorders 
were speedily suppressed, and thereafter the revolutionary 
manifestations were confined to mass meetings, processions 
with red flags, attempts on the lives of officials and policemen, 
robberies under arms and agrarian disturbances. 

Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory results of the October 
manifesto the tsar kept his promise of ronvoking a legislative 
assembly, and on the 10th of May 1906 the first Duma was 
opened by his majesty in person; but it was so systematically 
and violently hostile to the government and so determined 
to obtain executive, in addition to its legislative, fuhetions, 
that it was dissolved on the zyd of July without any legislative 
work being accomplished. The second Duma, which met on 
the stb of March 1907, avoided some of the mistakes of its 
predecessor, but as a legislative assembly it showed itself 
equally incompetent, and a large section of its members were 
implicated in a well-organized attempt to spread sedition in 
the army by, revolutionary propaganda. It was dissolved, 
therefore, on the 16th of June 1907, and the electoral law 
which had given such unsatisfactory results was modified by 
imperial ukase. 

The third Duma was subsequently convoked for the 14th of 
November 1907. (D. M. W.) 

Development of the Russian Constitution .—^At the end of 1910 
the Russian revolution, which seemed at one time to promise 
an overturn as complete as that of the aneien rigime in France, 
would seem to have entered on a path of orderly and conservative 
development, and it is possible, now that the smoke of combat 
has cleared away, to form some estimate of the forces through 
the interplay of which this result has been achieved. At the 
outset the superficial resemblance between the revolutionary 
movement in Russia and that of 1789 in France was 
striking: tliere was the same breakdown of the Rawttmn 
traditional machinery of government, the same general nyotn- 
outcry for control by a representative national assembly, **"■ 
the same gradual and reluctant concessions wrung from the 
crown under pressure of disaffection in the army, pqjular 
emeules, the a.ssassination of unpopular officials, and the burning 
of country houses by organized bands of peasants. Similar, too, 
was the revelation, when freedom of speech was at last allowed, 
of the unhappy effect of the long divorce of the intellect of the 
country from any experience of practical politics. But here the 
analogy breaks down. France in 1789, though its ancient pro- 
vinciM boundaries survived, had long since been welded into 
a nation conscious of its common interests; Russia remains a 
vast empire, composed of the most heterogeneous, sometimes 
even mutually hostile, elements, whose antagonisms were bound 
to be an element of weakness in any assembly truly representative 
of all sections of the people. In France the Revolution had 
been Hie work of the middle classes; in Russia an indigenous 
middle class has, comparatively speaking, no existence, the 
peasants forming the overwhelming majority of the population.* 
The supreme peril to the autocracy in Russia lay in the genukie 
grievances of the peasants, less politiaal' than economic, which 
had opened their minds to revolutionary propaganda. These 
grievances once removed, and their Intimate ' land-hunger 
satisfied, the peasants woukl become aubulwark of the estab¬ 
lished order, whatever tfaatimight.be, as had hai^nedrin siimlar 
drcumstances in Austria<in ' 1849. .As for the reTsflutionary 
” intellectuals,”, without the levdf of agrarian disoontent they 
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of'Gtennanyy and "wh^'thv 'treBty^of Skiemiewioe ej^irad ih 
1887 he declined to renew it. From that time Russia gravitated 
slowly towards an alliance with France, and sought to create 
a counterpoise against the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy. The tsar was reluctant to bind himself by a formal 
trerty> because the French government did not offer the re¬ 
quisite guarantees of stability, and because he feared that it 
might bw induced, by the prospect of Russian support, to assume 
an aggressive attitude towards Germany. He recognized, 
however, that in the event of a great European war the two 
; nations would in all probability be found fitting on the same 
side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in com- 
'paruon wwh their opponents of the Triple Alliance, who were 
believed to have already worked out an elaborate plan of 
campaign. In view of this contingency the Russian and French 
mUitairy authorities studied the militarj’ questions in Common, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a military 
convention,' which was finally ratified in 1894. Daring this 
period the relations between the two governments and the 
two countries became much more cordial. In the .summer of 
1891 the visit to Kronstadt of a French squadron under Admiral 
Gervais 'was made the occasion for an enthusiastic demonstration 
in favour of a Franco-Russion alliance; and two years later 
(October 1893) a still more enthusiastic reception was given to 
the Rirasian Admiral Avelan and his officers when they visited 
Toulon and Paris. But it was not till after the death of Alex¬ 
ander III. that the word “ alliance ” was used publicly by 
official personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly em¬ 
ployed by M. Ribot, then president of the council, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but the expressions he used were so vague that they 
did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts as to the exist¬ 
ence, of a formal treaty. Two years later (August 1897), during 
the official visit of M. Fflix Faure to St Peteraburg, a little 
more light was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary 
speeches delivered by the president of the French Republic and 
the tsar, France and Russia were referred to as allies, and the 
term “ nations allifes ” was afterwards repeatedly used on 
occasions of a similar kind. 

In south-eastern Europe Alexander 111 . adopted an attitude 
•ol reserve and expectancy. He greatly increased and strength¬ 
ened his Black Sea fleet, so as to be ready for any emergency 
that might arise, and in June 1886, contrary to the declaration 
made in the Treaty of Berlin (Art. 59), he ordered Batum to be 
transformed into a fortified naval port, but m the Balkan Pen¬ 
insula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provoca¬ 
tion, from any intervention that might lead to a European 
war. The Bulgarian government, first under Prince Alexander 
and afterwards under the direction of M. Stamboloff, pursued 
systematic^y an anti-Russian policy, but the cabinet of St 
Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplomatic 
relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to 
giving tacit encouragement to revolutionary Station. 

In Asia, during the reign of Alexander III. the expansion of 
Russian' dominadon made considerable progress. A few -weeks 
after his accession he sanedoned the annexation'of the territory 
of the Tekke Turicomans, which had bear ednquered by General 
Skobeiev, and in 1884 he formally annexed the Merv oasis without 
military operations. He then allowed the military authorities 
to push fmrward in the direction of Afghanistan, until in March 
1885 an engagement took place between Russian and Afghan 
forces at Panjdeh. Thereupon the British government, which 
had been for some time carrying on negodations with the 
cifoinet of St Petersburg for a delimitadoo the RuiichAfghan 
fruitier, intervened energetically and pr^ored for war; but a 
compromise was ^eoted, uid after more than two years of 
negodation a deliniitation convention was signed at St Peters- 
bttig On 'seth July 1887. forward movement of Russia 
was thus stopj^ in the direction of Ker^t, but it contiqued 
with giwt oTOvity farther east in the r^on of ^^Pafoirs, 
until another An^o-Ruasiaa coavendon was signed in 
During the whole reign ol Alexander III. the increase of terrir 


tory in Centml Asia is calculated by Russian aiitliotities at 
419,895 square kilometres. 

On ist November 1894 Alexander III. died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Nicholas II., who, partly from similarity of character 
and partly from veneration for his fatliT’S memory, _ . 

continued the existing lines of policy in home and 
foreign affairs. The expwtation entertained in many 1//.; 
quarters that great legislative changes would at once euuiomtt 
be made in a liberal sense was not realized. When ^•®***a* 
an influential deputation from the province of Ts'cr. 
which had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to 
hint in a loyal address that the time had come for changes 
in the existing autocratic regime, they received a reply 
which showed that the emperor had no intention of making 
any such changes. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
offered dire<'tly and respectfully, were no better received, and 
no important changes were made in the legislation of the pre¬ 
ceding reign. But a great alterntion took place noiselessly in 
the manner of carrying out the .laws and ministerial circulars. 
Though resembling his father in the main points of his character, 
the young tsar was of a more humane disposition, and he was 
much less of a doctrinaire. With his father’s a.spiration of 
making Holy 'Russia a homogeneous empire he thoroughly 
sympathized in principle, but he disliked the systematic perse¬ 
cution of Jews, heretics and schismatics to which It gave rise, 
and he let it be understood, without any formal order or pro¬ 
clamation, that the severe measures hitherto employed would 
not meet with his approval. The officials were not slow to take 
the hint, and their undue zeal at once disappeared. Nicholas II. 
showed, however, that his father’s policy of Russification was 
neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an in¬ 
fluential deputation was sent from Finland to St Petersburg to 
represent to him rc.spectfully that the oflieials were infringing 
the local rights and privileges solemnly accorded at the time of 
the aumexation, K was refused an audience, and the leaders of 
the movement were informed indirectly that local interests 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the empire. ■ In 
accordance, with this declaration, the poliey of Russification in 
Finland was steadily maintained, and caused much disappoint¬ 
ment, not only to the Finlanders, but also to the other nation¬ 
alities who desired the preservation of their ancient rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicholas II. likewise continued the policy 
of his predecessor, with certain modifications suggested by the 
change of circumstances. He strengthened the cordial under¬ 
standing with France by a formal agreement, the terms of which 
were not divulged, but he never encouraged the French govern¬ 
ment in any aggressive de.sign 5 , and he- maintained friendly 
relations with Germany. In the Balkan Peninsula a slight 
change of attitude took place. Alexander Ill., indignant at 
what he considered the ingratitude of the Slav nationalities, 
remained coldly aloof, as far as posiiihle, from all intervention 
in their affairs. About three months after his death, de Giers, 
who thoroughly approved of this attitude, died (afitb January 
1895), and his successor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign 
affairs from 19th March 1895 to 30th August 1896, endeavouT^ 
to recover what he considered Russia’s legitimate influence 
in the Slav world. For this purpose Russian diplomacy became 
more active in south-eastern Europe. The result was perceived 
first in Montenegro and Servia, and theh in Bulgaria. Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalize bis 
.position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Stam¬ 
boloff he made advances to the Russian government, TTiey 
were well received, and a reconciliation was effected on certain 
conditions, the first of which was that Prince Ferdinand's eldest 
son and hrir should become a member of the Eastern Orthodox 
Cbuech. As another messns of oppbsing Western influence in 
south-eastern Europe, Prince L<ffMnov inclined to the policy of 
protectii^ rather than weakening the Ottoman empiee. When 
the British govemmlent seemed disposed'tp use coeteive mcas- 
uies for >the protection of the Armenians, he mtve it clearly to 
be undorrtood tiiat any such proceeding wouU be apposed by 
Russia, Prince Lobanov’s death and tite appointment 
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with the ouhide world cut off ; until at last the govern¬ 
ment was forced to yield, and on the i7/3oth of 
October >905 the tsar issued the famous manifesto 
asaiftwo promising to Russia a eonstitution bused on the 
«/Oe(eft«rnuiin principles of modem Liberalism : national re- 
/w" presentation, freedom of conscience and opinion, 
guarauiees fur individual liberty. 

The enormous programme of coastitutional reform fore¬ 
shadowed in the rruuiitesto had to be elaborated in haste by 
Count Witte, Uie minister of the interior, under circumstances 
by no means promising. The organs of government seemed 
paralysed by tlie ropudiation of tlie principle on which their 
authority wits based, and llic empire to be in danger of falling 
into complete suiarchy. The revolutionary terrorists took 
advantage of the situation to multiply outrages; popular 
agitation was fomented by a multitude of new journals preaching 
every kind of extravagant doctrine, now that the censor no 
longer dared to ac.t; in December the trouble 
culminated in a formidable rising in Moscow. The 
ottb0 revolutionary terrorists were cuunteriid by the 
Kiuilta terrorists of the reaction who, under the name of 
Ptopit." 1. Union of the Russian People,” began an 
organized extermination of the elements supposed to be 
hostile to the traditional regime. The " black band ” {chernaya 
sotnia), or ” black hundreds," us llicy were branded by public 
opinion, directed tlvir attacks especially against tire Jews, 
and l>ogrunu} i.e. organized wholesale robbery and murder 
of Jews, occurred in many places, it was believed with the 
connivance of the police and veiled approval in exulted 
quarters. 

Meanwhile the political parties whicli were to divide the 
new Duma liad taken shape. Apart from the extremists on 
Otvtitp. Other, frank reactionaries on the 

auaio! Pight and Socialists on the Left, two main divisions 
ppliUcai of opinion revealed tliemsdves in the congresses of 
P*'*!**- the semstuos that met at Moscow in September and 
November. In the former there had been a fusion between the 
Radicals, supporters of the autonomy of Poland and a federal 
constitution for the empire, and the Independence party 
(OsvobiislidtHya) formed by political exiles at Paris in 1903, 
the fusion taking the name of Constitutional Democrats, known 
(from a word-play on tlie initials K.D.) as " Cadets.” The 
more moderate elements found a rallying cry in the manitesto 
of October,'took the name of “the Party of 17 October,” and 
became known os “ Octobrists.” In the gemsiw congress of 
November the “Cadets” protested against the “grant” of 
a constitution already elaborated, and demanded the con¬ 
vocation of a Constituent Assembly. The Octobrists, on the 
other liand, supported tkumt Witte’s moderate programme, 
the most important provisions of which were the extension 
(u December 1905) of the suffrage under the stillborn con¬ 
stitution of August, and (20 February 1906J the reorganization 
of the Duma os the Lower House, and of the Imperil Council 
(half of which was to be elective) os the Upper House ‘ in the 
new, parliament. 

The elections were held in March 1906, and on the 27th of 
April the emperor Nicholas 11 , solemnly opened the first Duma 
of the Empire. The “ Cadets ” commanded an over- 
whelming majority in the Lower House, and their 
intractable temper and ignorance of affairs became at 
oiux iqiparent. Thr; address, in reply to the speech- from the 
tkropr, voted after a 4t‘hate in which abstract theories hod 
tnupiphed over common sense, demanded universal -suffrage^ 
the, jntablishment of pure parliamentary government, dte 
abnutipn. of cimitnl punishment, tire erqrrcpriatkw of the lai^ 
)<^s, a politictu aronssty, and the suppression of-the Imperial 
Counol,. 'When the ministrr ,of the interior, M.. Gotemyhin, 
who had succeeded Witte at the bead of the gpyemment, met 
these preposterous demands with a flat refusifl, ^ House voted, 
on the n^m of M. KuMotn^Careviev, for an appeal to the 

‘ deeinictioa. 

' See the section GoverHmpnt and JM^nittration, ahovei 


people (July 4).® Four days later the government dissolved the 
Duma, M. Goremykin at the same time being replaced bv M.' 
Stolypin. The “ Cadets ” refused to accept this action and; Id 
imitation of the famous meeting in the tennis-court at Versailles,' 
adjourned to Vyborg in Finland, where, under the ex- 7.4, 
president of the Duma, M. Muromtsov, they drew up' yy»mr 
and issued a manifesto calling on the Russian people 
to refuse taxes and military service. Its sole result, 
apart from the punishment which afterwards fell Mi its authors-;'* 
was to show how little the majority of the dissolved Duma had 
represented the Russian people. Imlated mtitiniee in the aitny> 
followed, and terrorist outrages here and tlwre—notably, in 
August, the dastardly bomb outrage in the IMe of Apothecariesi 
at St Petersburg, which seriously injured' one off M-. StolypinV 
little daughters; but the mass of the nation and of the armyf 
remained wholly unmoved, while the repetition of'troubles was 
made more difficult by the establishment of field courts martial 
with summary powers. 

'Hie second Duma met on tiie 6th of March t907. M. Stolypin- 
had not ventured to alter the electoral law without parliamentary 
consent,but with the aid of a complaisant Senate the pro- n» ■ 
visions of the existing law were interpreted' in a restrictive steeotf 
sense for the purpose of influencing tiie dections. The **•■»' 
result was, however, hardly more satidactory to the government. 
The “ Cadets,” it is true, lost many seats fcwth to tiie Socialists 
and to the extregic Right, but they held the balance of the House;- 
of which the Octobrists and the Right together only constituted' 
one-fifth, and their leader, M. Golovin, was elected president of 
the House. The temper of tlie second Duma was, indeed, evwi' 
more democratic than that of the first; but M. Stolypin did his 
best to work in harmony with it, realizing that under the 
existing law another dissolution could but lead to a like result, 
imd shrinking from the only alternative—-an alteration' of the law 
by a coup d’hal, a course which could only be justified on the plea 
of extreme necessity. On the 19th of March he laid before the 
House his programme of reforms, which included the emancipa¬ 
tion of the peasants from tlie control of the communes and the 
handing over to them of the crown lands and imperial estates. 
The majority, however, refused to be reconciled. The abolition 
of the field courts martial was demanded ; on the 13th of April 
a bill for the expropriation of landlords was carried by a two- 
thirds majorityand the 30th the Army Bill would have been 
lost but for the Polish vote. The crisis came with the discovery 
of a treasonable plot for the subornation of the army, in which 
many Socialist members of the Duma were involved. On the 
14th of June Stolypin’s proposal for the arrest of 16 members and 
the indictment of 55 was shelved by being referred to a committee. 
The excuse for which the government been 
was thus provided, and two days later the Duma was ly 
dissolved. An imperial ukat fixed the new electiotMarva* 
for the 14th of September, and tiie meeting of the**"*""* 
third Dam fcH- the 14th of November; at the same**"’’ 

I time, in violatiMi of the October manifesto, the electoral law 
I was altered, so as to secure a representation at once more. 
Russian and more conservative. The non-Russian frontier' 
pro'vinces (okrainof) had even before been under-tepresented' 
(one member for every 3w,aoo inhabitants, as against one for 
every 250,000 m the centra provinceB); the members returned by 
Poland, the Caucasus and Siberia 'were' now reduced from 89 to 
39, those from titeCentrahAaian 'Stefgjas (23)'were swept aavay 
^ti^ther; the total number of deputies was reduced'from'524- 
to 442. Even more drastic were tite changes in<tiie’<electond'' 
machinery, by far the most -complicated in'Eurejpe, estabiialted- 
by tiie law of 1,905.' This was bued oa tiie pemapie iadireet 

* Of tbie M. Chaalte remaaka that it-wonld have beenai nvoto- 
tiooaxy, act even In- repidiUcanif'rauie. . 

* They were condemned in 1907 tq throe thontha' im p e ia o n me ut -- 

aad looa at -civil riRhia, * - > - 

‘ Thia waa mvat^, on <the 8th of June, -by ajS votes -to tpS,' ' 
alter a patieat.exposition by M. Stolyptanof-toa> fact tfaM-ttwro- 
woe plenty of laodtia Rosaia foitha'iwmattiwithaiiivaByataacjk 
OB private property. - 

* The electoral law covers toy os'tavKpaceai ! - 
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t electoral ooUcges. It was a simple 

matter t» manipulate these so as to throw the effective power 
into the hands of tlie propertied classes without ostensibly 
m deprivm^ any one of the vote.‘ Tlie result was that 

“* ^ >5th of November 

■ * 907 > the con^ryalivc Right preponderated as much 

M tnc Left had done in it« two predecessors. Its president, 
M. KImmiakuv, had been one of the founders of the “ Union 
of 17 October, but even the Octobrists formed but a third of, 
the House and were compelled to act with tlie roiu iionarios 
of the Right j and the vice-president, Prince Volkonsky, was a 
member of the Union of the Russian People, ' ' . 

On the whole, the new Duma was fairly representatiue of the 
changed temper of the Russian people, disillusioned and weary 
of anarchy. Hie goverifment had done wisely in obscuring 
the pt^aon for democratic ideals by an appeal to Russian 
cliauvinism, an appeal, soon to bear fruit in disuniting the 
revolutioiwy parties. The congress of tenistvos, hitherto the 
focu.s of Liberalism, had petitioned the government, before tho 
opening of the third Duma, to take measures for the restoration 
of order. The authorities began to e.xhit)il something of their 
old spirit. M. Dubrovin, president of the Union of the Russian 
People and organizer of pogroms, having written u letter of con¬ 
gratulation to the tsar on the occasion of the coupd’.itat, received 
a gracious reply; the hideous reign of terror of the " Black 
Hundred” in Odessa did not prevent the Grand-dukeUonstan- 
. tine from accepting Uie badge of membership of the Union. 
The ordinary law.s, too, had .been suspended,; the finite and 
confiscation of newspajiers bad been resumed, and the “ Gadete ” 
had l)ocn forbidden to hdd a congress. All this, however, 
did not argue on intention on tho patit of the government.to 
revert to the autocratic status quo. M. Stolypin,indeed defended 
the coup d’hal in the Duma on the ground that Use autocrat 
had merely altered what the autocrat had originally granted; 
but, wlsilc laying stress on the necessity for restoring order in 
the body politic, he announced a loi^ programme, of reforms^ 
including agrarian measures, reform of local government: and 
its extension in the frontier provinces, and state insurance of 
workmen. I'he most far-reisching of these reforms, carried .in 
the first session of the third, Duma, was the partis abolition 
of tho communal and family ownership of land, which involved 
the establishment of a class of true peasant'proprietors.''* Be¬ 
sides this, the Duma had,passed before its adjournment on the 
a8th of October, t9o8 much useful legislation, some joo bills in 
all, including two for the building of important railways on the 
Amur and in Siberia. Nor had it exhibited by any means 
a wholly docile spirit. On the 7tb of June, for. instance, M. 
Guchkov attacked the maladministration lin ithe navy, pointing 
out tl»t no reforms were possible so long as grand-dukes were 
at the head : of its departments. The Duma endorsed this all' 
but unantrnously, and os the result the Grand-dukes Peter and 
Sergius resigned their posts of in^jector-general of Engineers 
and Ordnance respectively, and the Grand^duke Nicholas, his 
chairmtmship of the Committee of National Defence. A yeat 
later the Duma again came into collision witii.the government 
in a. matter, highly illuminating of the stnig^ between' the 
ancient traditions and the new ideas in Russia. On. the 
14th of June 11909 a biH was passed removing:tlie disabilities 
hithertoattaching‘toaomei5,o«oyoQoofX)ldBe&wer»,. Inspite 
of strenuous.gosnnnmont oppositimij inspiredhy the atithorBies 
of the’Ortbodra Churoh,amendments werecarrimtaiUowmg dissi¬ 
dent ministers to aasnme ecclesiastical titles and to preach, and 
permitting ^Christians: to join non-Christian .rel^(»e< or even to 
describe tnemaelvea as unlielievers. Thus astepimiwardwasmade 
in^ecatringitbefrwdoih of conscience proclaimediin tdM.Oetobcr' 
mamfestenutd denounced by a synod of Orthodox bishops atlCkrv< 
in 19^, though the rights granted by the Duma were seriously ■ 
curtailed m. the Imperial .Counefl^ and have'bem l^ely 
rendered « dead lettei- by the action of the a^inistration, 

^ ahovt, Govemmont and Admirustration, 

’ '■ Tke"law-'eMaMitUog individual peasant-pronrietorsHio was 
passed on December ant. 
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Meanwhile the pan-Russian movement had been gaming 
apace. At first it had seemed that the new birth of Russia 

would lead to a revival of pan-Slavism, directed not, __ 

as in Uic middle of tlw 19th century, against Austria 
but against Germany. In May 1908 a deputation of XamUea 
the Slav members of the Austrian Reiehsrai paid a 
ceremonial visit to the Duma at St Petersburg, and in 
this “neo-Slav” deraomstration M. Dmowski, leader of thC'Poliah 
party in the Duma, took part. In the following year, howevesr, 
the situation was completely altered, a result due to the grow¬ 
ing anti-Polish feeling in. the Duma and, more especially, to the 
support given by the.^strian Slavs to the annexatimi of Bosnia 
and Heraegovina. This event caused the utmost excitement in 
Russia j the crown prince of Servia, who arrived in St Peters¬ 
burg on the 28th of October to ask for the armed assistance ,of 
the ter, was received with enthusiasm by all classes of the 
people; and, though armed intervention was impossible, M, 
Isvolsky took the lead in the abortive demand fora European- 
conference (see Europe : History). Nco-Slnv dreams were now 
repkiced by a passionate desire to consolidate the Russian 
empire on a purely Russian basis. Even the remnant of the 
“ Cadets ” had by this time renounced their sympathy with 
Polish aspirations, and in the matter of .Finland the Duma 
proved itself even more imperial tlian the emperor himself.. 
Ihe Finnish question is dealt with-elsewhere (scw-Ftiii.aMi>: 
History), Here it may suffice to mention, as illustrating the 
changed temper ■of the Russian national assembly. 
that the Russian majprity of the Duma includedaM 
among the imjserial questions, in Finland which thc^^teu. 
Finnish, diet’ ought; to rrfer to the imperial legislature not 
only all military matters—as the tsar demanded Rescript 
of October, 24) -but the question of the use of the Russian 
langu^e.in the grand-duchy, the principles of the Finniih 
adminiateation, police, .justice, education, fwmation of business 
companies and of associations, public meetings, the press, the 
customs tariff, the monetary .system, means of communication, 
and the pilot and lighthouse system. The old tendency illus¬ 
trated by the outcome of the revolutionary movements of 1848 
was once more in evidence—the tendency of merely artificial 
tlKwies of democratic liberty to succumb to the immemorial 
instinct of race and race ascendancy. 

As an international force Russia had liecn, of ccwrse, aJl-but 
completely crippled 'by the outcome of the Japanese War and 
the subsequent revolution. Her recovery, however ... 
revealed the immense reserves of her strength. Onawteaf 
the 39th of July 1907 she signed a conventioiv witii'a**'<M« . ■ 
Japan of mutual respect for treaty and territorial*'*'***^ 
rights, and guaranteeing the integrity of China. On the 31st 
of. August of the some year the long period ol mutual 
suspicion botweon Great Britain and Russia was closed by 
a conventkm: fa* an amicable settlement of alt questions lilctly. 
to disturb the- rations of the two Powers in Asia nnerally 
including the demarcation of Persia into spheres ,af 
'(see Psasta: History). This nm ■enttnu with Great Britain.: 
cemented by a visit paid by King Edward VII. to the tear.at 
Reval bn tl» 9th June 1908, helped to knit .close once more the. 
Mened aflionce withFran^ and so to preserve 1 the .threatened.' 
bajai^.of Europe, That in the work of restoring its miiit^ 
positen .theRussian government had the support of the Russian 
filament was proyrd by a subsidy, of /ii,ooo,ooo voted by th« 
irnma, on the ^otb, of December. 1909,103;, the special ,sewk« of, 
the reorganuatioo and.redistribution of the army. (w. A 
B»uoca««y.—The history of Rusria, espeeiaUy that of the Isht 
few years, has forute the subject of a vast number of works, 
yesy vasying authority, in many languages. In Russia ita^ihe 
firat gmt tet^Bf'tbe RusMan empirawaathat'Of N. M; Karshialn 
'****:' Sri'/^eteborg, TSr»-3»; Pranoh translation, tt 
1819^), .'nMoh, though raaetionary iii tone and laiwely super- 
remams^^a^. The neat monumental Matory qTRu^, 
that otSeagai'. liihhailevtch 'Soloviev '(29 vote., Moscow, 
marks,thS yio f saeri s .aavaBce made risoe Karenitln’s day in ^ 
torical method-and research. Soloviev'a history, from the'eSMleit' ' 
Umee to 1^, is based throughout on original Investigatton bf' 
louzcaa, and therefoee, though inferior to Karamiffnb work'to ' 
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literature, ia incomparably auporior to it m authority. Of other 
works it is oniy posaiblc to kivc a classilieil selection. In general, 
the reader must be warned that most Russian works on history, 
especially those dealing with recent years, arc inspired by a violent 
party Uas—the inevitable result of the conflict of diametrically 
opposed political ideals,—and this quality is sliared by not a lew 
foreign books alioiil Russia. 

SoMfess.—See Sienkicwicz, Utiucil de documents relalifs d la 
JIussie, tso^iS^s (1X52); Soloviev, Russian Histoncal Writers 
(f^sateh russkoe tst. in collected works, vnl. xviii. sqq.); Nikolai 
Ivanovich Kostomarov (1S17-1H85). professor of history at Kiev 
and St Petersburg, whose raonugraplis and researches are collected 
111 his Sobranye sochinenyc (collected works, 21 vols., St Petersburg, 
iOOj-6); V. Burtsev and S. M. Kravchinski, Za sto lyet, iSoo~ 
iSi/b. Iiociiments relating to the political and social movements in 
Russia (London, iHgy). There is a Trench translation by L. Leget 
(Paris, 1884), of the chronicle of Nestor, the main source for 
early Russian history. The publications of the Imperial Russian 
Historical Society of St Petersburg, amounting to upwards of 
too vols., are of great value. For diplomatic history, see F. F. 
de Martens, Recueil des traitis conclus par la Russie aoec les puis¬ 
sances ftrangires (St Petersburg, from i8y8 still incomplete), which 
contains valuable historical introductions biised on unpublished 
sources ; A. N. Rambaiid, Rccueil des instructions aux ambassadeurs 
de France, vols. viii, and i,\., Russie, /dry-ryp,? (Paris, 1890). 

Genera! Works. —In addition to those of Karamzin and Soloviev, 
already mentioned, see R. Nisbet Bain, The Rupils »/ Peter the 
Great , , , (Westminster, 1897); The Daughter of Peter 

the Great A History of Russian Diplomacy under the Empress 
Elisabeth Petrovna, (1899); The First Romanovs, /6rj- 

iyi$ (190;); K. N. Bestushev-Riuinin, Russhaya istoriya (2 vols., 

St Petersburg, 1872), especially for internal history and social 
life; A. Briickncr, Gesch, Russlands ... bis sum 'Code Peters des 
Grosstn (Gotha, i89<>); Gaston Crehange, Histoire de ia Russie 
depuis la mart de Paul I. (Paris, 1882 ; 2nd ed. extended to 1894, 
ibid. iSgb): T. von Bernhardi, Oescliirhte Russlands . . . 1S14-1S31 
(.1 vols., laiipzig, 1868-78) ; J. W. A. von Eckardt, Russland voi 
und itach dem Kriege (1879; Eng. trails. 1880); N. Flerovski, 
Three Political Systems: Nicholas /., Alexander it., Alexander III. 
(Russ,, Geneva, 1897; Germ, transl.. Berlin, 1898); V. Kluchevski, 
Kurs russhoe istoriy (igog-S); A. Kleinschmidt, Drei Jahrhun- 
derte russtscher Oeschichte, jjiySsSpS (Berlin, 1B98); A. Krausse, 
Russia in Asia, (>*99); W. R. Morflll, Russia (Story 

of the Nations Series, New York, 1891), History of Russia (New 
York, 1902); H. 11 . Munro, Rise of the Russian Empire (Boston, 
1900); F, Neuburger, Russland unter Raiser Alexander III. 
(llerliii, 1895); W. R. S. Ralston, Early Russian History —/6/j 
(1874); A. N. Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie (Paris, 1878; new 
ed. ipixi; Kng. transl. of ist ed. by L. B. l^ing, 2 vols., 1879); 
Theodor Schiemann, Russland, Polen und Livland bis im xvii. 
Jahrhundert (2 vols., in Oncken’s Atigemeine Gesch., Berlin, 1886- 
87). Gesch. Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus J. (vol. i., " Kaiser 
Alexander I. und die Ergebnissc seiner Lebensarbeit,” Berlin, 
1904, vol. iii 1908), with appendices giving many unpublished 
documents ; J. 11 . ^hnitzler, Gesch. des Russischen Reichs (Leipzig, 
1874); F. H. Skrine, The Expansion of Russia, iSrj-iyoo (Cam¬ 
bridge. 1903); V. L. P. Thomsen, The Relation between Ancient 
Russia and Scandinavia and the Origin of the Russian State (London, 
1877); the series of works by K. Wahszewski under the general 
title oi Les Origines de la Russie moderne: VHfritage de Pierre It 
Grand, lyos-di (Paris, 1900), La Deriiitre des Romanov (1902), La 
Crise rhotutionnaire, tfSg-ibig (1906). I.e Reroeau d'une dynastie. 
Les Premiers Romanov (1909). For the relations of Russia with 
the papaev, see T. Pierltng, Russie et le Saint-Siige, tgn-ty^S 
(4 vols., tW>-i907). The only history of Little Russia is that in 
Russian by D. N. Bantysh-Kamenski (Moscow, 1842). Of the 1 
numerous books on the Russian revolutionary movement, besides 
tliose of “ Stopniak," Kropotkin, and other revolutionary writers, 
the following may bo mentioned : C. A. de Arnaud, The New Era 
111 Russia (Washington, 1890); E. von der Bruggen, Das heutige 
Russland (Eng. trans. " Russia of To-day," 1904); G. Broge, 
RiisstMi Affairs (New York, 1904): P- N. Miliukov, La Crise russt 
(Parts, 1907; an earlier English edition ^peared in 1905)', Bernard 
Pares, Russia and Reform (1907); A. Thun, Geschichte der revolu- 
tiondren Bewepmgen in Russland (Leipzig. 1883); Konni Zilliacus, 
The Russian Revolutionary movement (London, 190.? |. 

Economic H'orHs.— Georges Alfassa, La Crist agrairt en Russie 
(Faria, *905): Anatole Leroy-Beaultcu, L'Empire des Tsars (3 vols., 
Paris, »88a-88; Eng. trans., 1896), an admirable account, partly 
historical, ^tly based on personal observation of the government, 
religion ana the social and economic conditions of Russia : Combes 
de Lestrade, La Russie /tonomique el sociale (Paris, 1896) ; 
" Nikolai " (pseudonym of Danielson), Histoire des diveloppemeut 
ttouomiqut de la Russie depuis Fabolitiou du setvage (Paris, 1899). 

lam and Coastiiutiou.—A. Chasles, Le Partemdut ruut (Pnris, 
1010): H. D. Edwards. Dot Staalsreehl Susshuds (vol. iv. of 
Han)aardseafs Haudbuch des ^entliehen Rechls, Freiburg, t8B8); 
S. N. Harper, The New Electoral Lam for the Russian Duma (Chicago, 
199*): J- Kapnist, Code 4‘orgauisaiioni^f"<Hcimre russe (Paris, 


1893); V. Kluchovski, Boyarskaya Duma (1882), an account of 
the boyars' duma from the 10th to the 17th century; Maksim M. 
Kovalevsky, Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia (London, 
1891); Max von Ottingen, Abriss des russischen Slaatsrechts (1S99); 
F. de Rocca, Les Assemblis dans la Russie ancienne: Zemskif 
Sobers (1899): L. Z. Slonimsky, Polit. entsiklopyediya (t. i, 1907). 
compiled from the Liberal standpoint. 

There is a liillcr bibliography of Russian history in vol. xvii. 
of the Historians' History of the World ("Times " ed., 1907). which 
also includes considerable extracts from Russian works not else¬ 
where translated. Many additional works will be found s.v. 

" Russia ” in the Subject Index ol the London Library (1909). 

(W. A. P.) 

RUSSIAN LANOUACIB. For the characteristics which this 
special branch of the Slavonic family shares with the rest, for 
a table showing the Russian alphabet and the transliterations 
of it used in this and in other (non-linguistic) articles of the 
Encyclopaedia, and for the points which distinguish Russian 
alike from the Southern (Balkan) and from the North-Western 
(Polish, (!;cch, &c.) branches of Slavonic, see Slavs. These 
latter points, fully treated under corresponding sections of the 
article Slavs, are here summarized 

I. Proto-Slavonic (Proto-Sl.) half vowels d and ! have dis¬ 
appeared as such: d (t), though still written at the ends of 
words, is mute ; it serves but to show that the foregoing con¬ 
sonant is “ hard.” See V. below for “ hard ” and “ soft ” 
(denoted by ') consonants, not the “ hard surd, tenuis, 
“ soft " = sonant, media of Eng. usage. Where a vowel was 
indispensable to help out a group of consonants, d has been 
replaced by 0 or e, but these vowels sometimes appear without 
such justification {e.g. ogont, Lat. ignis); ? when so needed 
becomes e, otherwise it disappears or else leaves a trace in the 
" softness " of the preceding consonant, in which case it is still 
written ; Old Slavonic (O.S.), sdnd, “ sleep ” ; dini, “ day ” ; 
R. sond (d mute), deni (d’en'). 

II. Proto-Sl. y survives in R. and Polish. The sound is 
a “ high-mixed-narrow i,” pronounced with the lips as for i and 
the tongue as for u, not unlike Eng. y in “ rhythm.” After 
labials there is a distinct to sound before the vowel. After 
gutturals it has become i. 

III. Treatment of Liquids : retention of r' instead of the f of 
N.W. Slav.; retention as in Polish of hard I (between I and to, 
not unlike Eng. I in ‘‘ milk,” “ people ”); helping out of sonant 
r and I by a vowel put in before the r or I; especially the so- 
called lull vocalism by which, e.g., Proto-Sl. "'gordd, “ town,” 
became R. gorodd, O.S. gradd, Polish, grdd; Proto-Sl. *melko, 
“ milk,” R. moloko, O.S. mleko, Polish, mleko, 

IV. Proto-Sl. nasals: f (Ft. on), became R. «; f (F’r. in), 
R. 'a, ja : O.S. pqtl, “ way ” ; pfR, “ five,” R. pud, p'alh 

V. ^ftening (Palatalization, &c.): Proto-Sl. If, dj gave R. I, 
i, Proto-Sl. *svitja, “ candle ” ; *medja, “ boundary ” ; R. 
svila, m'eka. Proto-Sl. pj, bj, vj, mj gave R. and S. Slav, pi, bl, 
vl, ml, e,g. R. s'eml'a ; Polish, tiemia, “ land." Before Proto-Sl. 
soft vowels e, i, {, i, »consonants were affected, the tongue being 
raised in anticipation of the narrow vowel, and so not making so 
clean a contact with the palate, llien what amounted to a 
new/develt^ied in R., as i became practically/; e and I (orig. 1 ) 
came to sound as je, f as jo at the beginning of a syllable, and 
all together with 1 began very much to soften the preceding 
consonant in literary R.; however, this new / never broke down 
the consonant into a palatalized sibilant or affricate, though it 
had this effect in White Russian (Wh. R.) and Polish. 

The result is that almost every consonant in Russian can be 
pronounced “ hard" or “ soft,” a distinction which is very 
difficult for a foreigner to make, as his tendency^ is to overdo 
the softness and pronounce a full / after the consonant instead 
of the palatal element melting into it. This is encouraged by 
the alphabetic system lly which the letters e, (•h)* », a stand for 
je, /«, jo at the b^finning of a syl'abk, but after a consonant 
merdy indicate that the consonanf is soft, t)ie vowel being the 
same as in », y, a(z, u, a), e.g. ta stands for I-a rather than 
for l-ja. A soft consonant in its turn narrows the vowel before 
it, e.g. the vowel in jeB," fir,” is like a in " Yale ”; that in jUd, 
* marks a hypothetical iorm. 
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Me,” like e in “ yell ”: e and t (i) are now indistinguishable, 
except that accented e before a hard consonant has a tendency 
to be pronounced jo, e.g. s'elH, “ of villages,” is pronounced s'ol, 
but sild, “ sat,” s'el : Qfjo is sometimes denoted by 6. 

VI. Great Russian has kept g where Little Russian (Lit. R.) 
and Wh. R., like Cech and High Sorb, now have h. 

yil. A specially Russian point is that Proto-Sl. je and ju 
beginning a word, appear in R. as o and »; O.S. jedinU, “ one,” 
jutro, “ morning.” R. odinU, utro. 

VIII. Russian has lost the distinctions of quantity which 
survive in Cech and S. Slav., but its accent is free as in S. Slav. 
The accent is extremely capricious, often falling differently in 
different cases of the same noun, or persons of the same tense, 
also it is an expiratory accent, so strong that the unaccented 
syllables are much slurred over and their vowels dulled. In 
learning Russian it is therefore most important to pay great 
attention to the accent, and at first to read accented texts. 

The above phonetic peculiarities have marked Russian as far 
bwk as we can trace it. In the earliest documents it appears 
with an apparatus of grammatical forms practically identical 
with that ascribed to primitive Slavonic. The history of the 
language is not so much that of its phonetic decay as that of its 
morphological simplification and syntactic development. The 
tracing of this process is rendered difficult by the fact that 
O.S. was the ecclesiastical and literary language until the 17th 
century, and though in the end the O.S. texts suffer modifica¬ 
tions, producing the Russian form of Church Slavonic, it is 
only by accident that the Russian forms appear in them. 
Ru^ian is better represented in additions made by the scribe, 
as in the colophon of the Ostromir gospel (a.d. 1056/57), the 
oldest dated O.S. MS. In a certain number of legal documents 
dating from the 12th century onwards Russian forms definitely 
predominate, but the subject-matter is too limited to offer much 
material. 

Borrowings .—The effect of the Church language upon Russian 
has been very strong, comparable to that of Latin upon French 
or English: O.S. forms of words and suffixes, betrayed by 
their phonetic peculiarities though pronounced more or less 
d la russe, have in some cases ousted the native forms, in other 
cases the two exist side by side ; the Slav, form generally 
the more dignified or metaphorical, the Russian the simpler 
and more direct sense : even some of the grammatical termina¬ 
tions {e.g. pres. part. act.; certain forms of the adj., &c.) are 
Slavonic; but speakers are quite unconscious of using any¬ 
thing that is not Russian (see S. Bulif, Church Slavonic Elements 
in Modern Russian, St P., 1893), and not till the t8th century 
did even grammarians understand the difference. Less im- 
poitant elements have been the Tatar, Which gave names for 
many Oriental things such as weapons, jewels, stuffs, garments 
and some terms concerned with government, and the Polish, 
which during the 17th century supplied many terms needed 
to express European things and ideas. In the r8th century 
such importations were made from Latin and all the Western 
European languages, in Peter’s time mostly from German and 
Dutch (for nautical terms, English supplied some), in Catherine’s 
rather from French, which had become the language of the 
aristocracy. During the first quarter of the 19th century 
modem Russian found itself and discarded superfluous Slavonic 
and European borrowings alike. Since then fresh loan-words 
have mostly belonged to the international quasi-Greek ter¬ 
minology, though like German R. sometimes prefers analogous 
compounds made from its own roots. 

Literary Russian as spoken by educated people throughout 
the empire is the Moscow dialect (see below) modified by these 
innuebces. It Is still a highly infl^ed languagei comparable 
lb t^t respect rather to Latin and Greek than to the languages 
of western Europe, though during historic time it has lost 
many of ^grammatical forms whose full development we 
can sMdy O.S., and whose presence we imassert in the scanty 
rema^ of Old R. This process has relieved it of the dual 
nutnmr, Mve for cettaih survivals; In the nouns, of the 
vocative case (save for certain ecclesiastical forms), and many 


of the distinctions between the dedensions, especially in the 
plural, the oblique cases of the simple, and the more cumbrous 
forms of the compound, adjective ; in the verbs, of the supine, 
the imperfect, the aorist and the conditional (now reduced 
to a particle); but this simplification leaves it with six cases, 
Norn., Acc., Gen., Dat., Instrumental and Locative, three 
genders, three substantival declensions, -a, -s, -i, and traces 
of ~u and consonantal stems, a special pronominM declension 
with many tricky forms, an adjective which takes its place 
between them, and a system of numerals in which a com¬ 
promise between grammar and logic has produced a kind of 
maze. The forms of the verb are easier, os only the present 
indie, has three persons, the imperat. has but the and, and the 
past is a participle, which, having discarded the copula, dis¬ 
tinguishes only gender and number. The infinitive and four 
participles offer no special difficulty, but the gerundives 
or verbal adverbs, from the old masc. nom. sing., are 
troublesome. The curious mechanism by which these few 
verbal fwms are by means of the aspects made to express 
: most of our tenses and other shades of meaning of which even 
English is incapable, is briefly explained under Slavs. On the 
whole the syntax is simple, the periods which imitation of 
Latin and German once brought into fashion having given place 
to the shorter sentences of French and English models. 

Such a 'anguage, though less difficult than it is^nerally 
supposed, is learned much better if some preliminary study u 
devoted to the accidence, before the student launches out into 
conversation, as otherwise the habit may be acquired of dis¬ 
regarding the terminations and speaking very incorrectly. 

Diafec/j.—Russian dialects fall into two main divisions~- 
Great (Velikorusskij), including White (Bflorusskij) Russian, 
and Little Russian (Malorussluj). llic latter is spoken in a 
belt reaching from Galicia and the Northern Carpathians (see 
Ruthenians) through Podolia and Volhynia and the govern¬ 
ments of Kiev, Chernigov, Poltdva, Khdrkov and the southern 
part of Vordnezh to the Don and the Kutrtln upon which the 
Dndpr Cossacks were settled. To the south of this belt in “ New 
Russia ” the population is much mixed, but Little Russians on 
the whole predominate. In all there must be about 30,000,000 
Little Russians. 

The Great Russian division includes all other Russian 
speakers — the main body to the N. and E. of the Little 
Russians, the settlers in Siberia, the Caucasus and along the 
southern coast, the educated classes, officials and many towns¬ 
men throughout the empire, probably not less than 70,000,000 
speakers exclusive of White Russians. On the whole it is very 
conservative, and therefore, in spite of its vast extent, is wonder¬ 
fully uniform. It falls into two main dialedt groups—the 
northern or 0 group and the souUiern or a group. The line 
between them runs roughly E.S.E, from Pskov to the Oka and 
then eastwards to the Urals. The northern group is the more 
conservative and pronounces very nearly aecoi^ing to the 
spelling, unaccented e remaining o, but 0 is in genera ratW 
like u, while e before hard consonants is iqit to be jo and before 
soft consOnmits i. The southern part of this group, con^prit- 
ing most of the governments of \Tadlmir and YarosKlvl 
adjoining pa^ of Tver and Kostromd, are alone free from a 
further peraliarity, a tendency to mix up e and / which can be 
tnmed in the ancient documents of Novgorod and has spread 
with the Ndvgorod colonists across the whole (rf N. Russia to the 
Urals and Siberia. These distant directs have adapt^ many 
words from the Ugro-Finnish nativa. inie southern or d grdi^ 
of directs ^onounces unaccented i>, e and even f as am ja) 
with this goes a tendency to pronounCe g as A, and to mix up Ss 
and V. The Moscow dialect, whidi b the foundation of the 
literary hu^age, and White Russian, are both best classed wi^ 
the a dialwt. , 

The Moscow dialect really covers a Vety shmiO area, not evbi 
the whole of the govemmeot of Moscow, but politira cauiet 
have made it the l^guage of the goy^^g daam aad hSnos 
of literature. It is a boraer dialect, haviitg the, Sdutharh pro- 
nurtciatidn of unaccented e aa a, biit in jo for Mcedtod o 
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beiore s hurl consonant it is akin to the North and it has also 
kept tbe nertfaenn pronunciation of g instead of: the soudteHn lA.'. 
So too unaccented e sounds like i or ji. 

White Russian, in the governments of Vitibsk, Mohilev find 
Minsk, and adjoining parts of Pskov, Snidlfsisk, Cheinigpv and 
VUna (some jo,000,000 speakers), appears at fost so different 
from Great Russian that it was long classed as a separate 
division, It was the oSlcial language of the JUthuanian princi- 
pidity afterwards merged in. Poland and hence was under strong 
Polish influence. Little Rk was under somewhat similar in¬ 
fluence, so that the two diiUecte have apprOKimated in some 
respects; but originally While Russian was not much nearer 
Lit. R. than was any'other south Gt, R. diaiect. In its main 
characteristic Wh. K. approximates to Polish, but this likeness 
goes deeper than the surface Pelonisms above neferted to, as it 
fails into its natural place in the classification of Slavonic lan¬ 
guages by the phenomena of; “ softening.” Accordingly f and d, 
when soft or before soft v, become i and'da, «.g. R< (ilo, “ body,” 
dik, “ deed,” m'edv'idi, “ bear,” Wh. R. ieh, dielo, wWw'eds', 
Polish citdo, diieio, rntdiwiedi. Other special points which 
distinguish Wh, R. from' the other a dialects are a tendency to 
confuse « and v and to pronounce either cd them as a.to, the 
some sound also taking the place of hard I dosing a syUablo; 
r is always hard ; f, a sound easentially non-Slavonic, appears 
as (h or chv, e.g. ehtancm, R. fratuus ," a Frcnclunan,” Ckv odar, 
R, Fodor .," Theodore.” 

In acddencG we. may note the preservation of the vocative; 
of the sibilants before case terminatlon.s where R. has restored 
gutturals by analog)', e.g. locatives nasi, rued, sasi, R. tu)Bi,ntki, 
sochi, from mgd, “ foot,” rukd, “ hand,” soehd, “ plough” ’; and 
of the 3rd sing. pres. ind. in i fpr I', or without any /, V'adsei 
or oWz'e for R, ved'otii, “ leads.” 

On the boundary between Wh. R. and the Novgorod dialect 
the former has the latter’s confusion of e and i. 

The best account of Wh. K. is £. Karskij, Skiteh ofihe Sounds 
and Form oj Wh. if, Speuh (Moscow, 1886); there is a dic¬ 
tionary by Nosovii! (St P., 1875). Bessonov, Wh, E. Songs 
(Moscow, 1871), and P.. V. Schein in a whole series of publica¬ 
tions give good specimens of the dialect. 

The Little Russian dialect claims to be a literary language; 
it has established tliis daitu in Galida (see Ruthenians), but 
its use as such is roudi restricted in Russia. The Little Russians 
differ from, the Great Russians not otUy in langut^e but in 
physical type, customs, domestic architecture and folk-lore; 
but though Russophobes have tried to prove tliat this is due 
to the Finnish element in the Great Russians, it cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated, and the Little Russians, especially the descendants of 
the Cossa(is,liave no small Tartar element in them. For tlie last 
three centuries they have been under strong Polish influence, 
nd this has had great effect upon the vocabulary but not much 
m phonetics or morphology. Little Russian, is divided into, 
hree nmin groups of dialects.; those of Hungarir, which show an 
pproximation to.Slovak^ those..of:Galicia, wmch,rather recall 
’olishi and those of the Ukrain and other districts in Russia, 
ehich gradually shade into .South Great Russian and White R., 
hoo^i: the love of the sound 4 is noticeably absent. Little 
iusJgh is rather^ cbaractcriaed,,!^ itacism.;, original,y and 

)riginal.t;have cotndded.in a.sound between.! and y not unlike 
he Eng- short i, and original i, alsp.e .and ,even.<? after, having 
seen laitgtteped >in ,copfipen;|alion. for loat, semi-vowels are npw 
■epres«pitea,l)y »'• • , 

Furt^r, Little Russian has. reduced the common Eussuin., 
mining, only keeping it bdore u and o and i. for i and 0, and 
i^dddng the consonant before e. and original .t, In common, 
with Wh. R. it has A for ft ,a vocativa case, gutturals made 
sibilant, before i (for.i^iin,ob|iaue, cases,.drdi dug. without, the /, 
ist ptur. in -mo and -me instead of mg, nn for nf, U for tj, U lor </, 
le for «,!»and hard I, but fdl,tb^ occur more or less throughout 
Si Rusaiah and only tend to.asuparfkaal.resieffiblanM. 

linw-phpnotin pecuharitlw univm^al, but the presence 
of the narrowed h« i»d «is Wfh^eht to maijf a dialect ^ Lipla 
Rjda^, The Russia alphhhet is f^r little Ktiislan , 


■use'aa and hence T“>g; e is Usedifor'tho e whieh dbeS'not ‘ 
soften the {receding vowel, It for tiw.thick ahdt i for-the pure 

Bibliooraprv.— Diclianaries: Diet, of the R. talWMge, published 
by the Second Section of the Imperial Academy.of'Sciences jawols.; 

St Petersburg, 1847; nowed., tfioi- . . ■ ) ;■ V; 1 . t>ahl, Expiauataiy 

D. of Living Great k. LaagaaM(Moscow, 1880), re-ed. by J. Baudbuin 
de Courtenay (190O) ; I. I. Sresnevskii, MatO'ials for a Diet, of Old 
Ji. Language (to T.) (St P., 1903); Attempt {Opiih) at a Great R. 
Provincial Diet. (Supplement tw the old Diet, of the Acad;) (St P., 
1852) ; A. Alexandrow, R.-Eng. and Eng.-R. Diet, (t vols., St P.); 

J. Pawlowsky, li.rDe,utseh*s Wdrterpueh (ha&i. 1900). 

Little Russian Dictionary: Hug. Zelechowski, Ruthenisek-DeUtSches 
Wdrterbueh (Lemberg, 1886). 

Grammars : Th. Buslaev. Historical Gramnusr of the R. Language 
(Moscow, 1875); A. Sobotevskij, Lecturas, on the History of,the. R. 
Language (St P., 1891); id,, Attempt at R. Dialectology, pt. i. (Gt 
and WB. R.) (St P., 1897) ; W. R. Morfill, R. Grammar (Oxford, 
1887); P. Motti, R. conversation Grammar (London, 1890); C. R. 
Keif}, R. Grammar (London, 1883) ; O. Asbbtb, Kurse R. Grammatih 
(Leipzig, 1900); R. Abiciit, Die Hauptsehuiiengkeiten der.R.’Sprache 
(Leipzig. 1897); P, Boyer, M. Speranski and S. L]arper,„AwrrMfi 
ifearfsr (Chicago, igofi). 

Little Russian Grammar: St. Smal'-Stockyi and Fed; Gartner, 
Rusha Grammatyha (Lemberg. 1893); see also Miklosicii, Vergl.-- 
Gram. d. Slav. Sprathen, passim (Vienna, J875-8.3). 

Many accented texts arc. published by K. Gerhard, Leipzig.. Th. - 
Buslaev, Historical R. Chreslomathy (Moscow, 1861), givcs.speciijiens 
of Kusso-Slavonic, Old R. and Dialects. The emef periodicals 
containing scientific papers on the R. language are the Stioreeik 
(Miscellany) and Isvestia (Bulletin) oi the Second Section fot the 
St P. Academy, wd tlie Zaptskt (Transactions) of the Philological 
I'aculties oi the Russian universities. Old Russian Texts are 
published mostly by the Obt6estvo L'ubitelej Drevnej Pis'mennosti 
(Soc. of Lovers of Ancient Literature) in St Petersburg. (E. H, M.) 

RUSSIAN UTBRATUBE. To get a clear idea, oi Russian 
literature, it will be most convenient for us to divide it into 
oral and written. The first of these sections includes the 
interesting hyliny, or “ tales of old time,” as the word may the 
translated, which have come down to us in great numbers, as 
they have been sung by wandering minstrels all over the country. 
The scholars who have given their attention to. these composir 
tions have made the following division of them into oycles; 
(i) tliat of the older heroes j (z) that of Vladimir, prinpe of 
Kiev ; (3) that of Novgorod; (4) tliat of Moscow ; (5) that of 
the Cossacks; (6) tliat of Peter the Great; (7) the 
modern period. These poems, if they may be so 
styled, arc not in rhyme; the ear is satisfied with 
a certain cadence which is observed, throughout. For a, 
long time they were neglected, and. the collection of them 
began only towards the conclusion of the lyth. century.; 
The style of Russian IjtiCTatum which prevailed, from tthe 
time of Lomonosov was wholly based upon the Erench or 
pscudo-classical school. It was, therefore, hardly likel:^ that 
these .peasant songs would attract attention* But, when , the 
go.spsl. of romanticism was preached and the History of 
Karoroan i^ipcated, a new impulse was given to the cuBectioa 
of all the remains of popular literature. In 1804 appeared 
a volume bs^d. upon those which had been gathered .uigether 
by Cyyil or Kirsh* Papilov, a. Cossack, at the beginj)ii}g oI„ 
the ift*, century. They were received with much enthusiasm, 
and a, second editiou was, published in i8j8. In the foDowing 
year there appeared at Leipzig a.translation of. many of, these 
pieces into (rtrman, in consequence of whid»,.they became, 
known much mqre wjdelyi This little book of 460 pag^.js 
impprtant,hecause the.origjhals.of some.of the iyliny translated 
in It are now lost.. Since that time large colj^tioiw of these poe^ 
have been published,edited by Sybnikov,HiUerding,Sm8nfiV8kiy«. 
Ayenarius. and others, ... 

Thes« curious produc^ns have all. the characteristics, ol 
popular poetry In tw endless, repe.titkms of certain .non ventiimaL 
phrases—the “greep,wine,’? "the bri^t sutt-”i(s|ip|wd*)ta*a 
hero), " the damp earth ”'.knd. btbers. The herDeSiOL.thaJqrst.. 
cycle are m«msinius,beings.;, abdaei^ to be mec^y imnarsmuSca- 
tioiis of the pw^ oT nature;,such,are.Volga.Yirailwicb,. 
hdkula Selianlnovleh. arid ^Vhitogor.. .They a^ iCaHei}.:!^ . 
^uyrf aurshie. ^mnetihies Vehftve tlie ff^tlof the mo«ih^,r 
assv4t9gor,'A»d root^bj pt^ 
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celebrated Prmco Vladimir of Kiev. The chief , hero is Ilya 
iMuromets, who performs prodigies of valour, and is of gigantic 
statwe and supcrlwman strength. The cycle of Novgorod 
deals with the stories of Vasilii Buslaevich and Sadko, the rich 
merchant. The fourth cycle deals with the autocracy; already 
Mokow has become the capital of the future empire. We are 
told of the taking of Kazan, of the conquest of Siberia by 
Yermak, of Ivan the Terrible and his confidant Mtdiuta Skur- 
latovich. It is observable that in the popular tradition Ivan 
is not spoken ol with any hatred. As early as 1610 some of 
these ipiliny were committed to writing by Richard James, 
an Oxford graduate who was in Russia as chaplain of the 
mbwsyi The most pathetic is that relating to the unfortunate 
, ® ^uughter of Boris Godunov. Yermak, the conqueror 

of wbwia, forms the subject of a very spirited, lay, and there is 
another on the deatja of Ivon the Terrihle. Considering the 
relation* m which she stood to-the Russians, we cannot wonder 
.that Manna, th^ wife of the false Demetrius spears as a 
magician. Many spirited poems are consecrated to the achieve¬ 
ments of Stenka Razin, the bold robber of , the Volga, who was 
for a long time a popular hero. The cycle of Peter the Gr«t 
IS a very interesting one. We have songs in abundance on the 
achievements of the tsar, as the taking of Azov in 1696. There 
IS also a poem on the execution of the streU^, and another 
on the death of Peter, In the more modern period there are 
many songs on Napoleon. The Cossack songs, written in the. 
Little Russian language, dwell .upon the glories of the s«A,,the 
sufferings, of the people from the invasions of the TuAs and 
Mongols, the exploits of the Haidamaks and, lastilv, the fall of 
the Cossack r^ubliu ^sides these, the Russians cah boast 
of large collections of religious poems, many of them containing 
very curious legends. In them we have a compietfe store of the 
beliefs of the Middle Ages. A rich field may be found here, for 
the .study of comparative mythology and folk-lore. Many of 
them are of considerable antiquity, and some seem to have been 
derived, from the Midrasb. Some of the more important of 
these have been collected by Beszonov., Besides the Mifty-or 
legendary poems, the Russians have large collections of siaM 
or folk-tales, which have been gathered together ^ Sakharov 
Afanasiev and others. They also are full of valuable materials 
for the study of conmarative mythdogy. 

Leaving the popuWiand oral literature) we come to what 
has been coi^ttcd to writing. The .earliest specimen of 
BtuUfi Russian, properly so called, must be oonsideredi toe 
Oitromjr Codex, written by the d$ak Gregory .at the 
"^“^’prderot Ostnmtir, toe peminik w governor of Novgo* 
rod. This is a.Russnn recension.of the Slavonic Gospels, of toe 
date W 56 -S 7 - Of ri«r year 1073 we have the Itbomik or " ifts- 
cellany ' of SwatoslaVi It was written by Johm toe. dia* !or 
deacon for thatjpnneeiiandds a.kindiof)Rt»Bian.eiicydopaedia( 
drawn from Greefcitottrcesi UiThe date is.'»76i '1^ ttriit iis 
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^idiatoi writes in a more vernacular., atvle! than- of 
teg contemporaries; he eschews the declamatory tone .of,'the 
Byzantine authors. 

With the so-called CkrmicU of Nestor (y.o.) begins the. long 
series of the Russian annalists. There is a. regular catena of 
these chronicles, extending with, only twp braaks 
to the time of Alexis Mikhailovich, the father of Peter WW 
the Great. Besides the work attributed to Nestori *'»*•*«■ 
we have chronklet of Novgorod, Kiev.,. Volhynia -and ' H f aH jr* 
others. Every town of any importance could boast of TO 
annalists, Pskov .and'Suzdal .among others. In some respectl. 
these Compilations, the productions of monks in their ckasters, 
remind us of the Anglo^axon C/irtmiele,tdry details alternating 
with here and there a picturesque incidmt; and many of 
these annals abound with the quaintest stories. Thera are 
also works of early travellers, as the igumen Daniel, who visited 
the Holy Land at the end of the nth and beginning of the rath 
century. A later teaveller was Athanasius Nikitin, a metohant 
of Tver, who visited India in 1470. He has left a record of his 
idventures, which has been translated into English and pui^ 
lished for the Hakluyt Society. Later also is the aocoUift wtftten 
by the two merohants, Korobeinikov and Grekov, , They were, 
sent with a sum of money to the Hdy Sepulchre to entreat tko 
monks to piiay without ceasing for the soul of the son off Ivaa 
the Terrible, whom his father had killed. A curioussiKutument 
of old Slavonic times is the PowArtite (“ Instruction ?’), written 
by Vladimir Mqnomakh for the benefit of his sons. This com¬ 
position is generally found inserted in the Chromtle of Nestor,,; 
It gives a quaint picture of the daily life of a Slavonic prince,. . 

In the i3th century we have the sermons of Cyril, the bishow 
of Turov, which are attempts to imitate in Russian .tbe.^oridi 
Byzantine style. In his sermon on Holy Week,. .• 
Christianity, is represented under the form of soring. 

Paganism and Judaism.under that of winter, and ei^ 
thoughts are spoken of as boisterous winds. And; he« naay 
be mentioned thema^ lives of the saints and tbeFatbrtS to be 
found in early Rus.sian, literature. Some of thesoi^vo been, 
edited by Count Bezborodko in his Pamttniki Stantmay 
LUtratury (“ Memorials of;Ancient Russian Literature V). 

Wc now come to the story of the expedition of Prince Igor, 
which is a kind of bylina in prose, and narrates toe expedi¬ 
tion of Igor, prince of Novgorod-Severskiy, against the . 
Polovtzes. The manuscript .was at one time preserved 

in in TOomisteiiy at Yaroslavl, .but was burnt in the grqk, “ 

fire at Moscow in the year rfiia. Luckily the stoiy hadAt^i 
edi^ (sftera fashion) by Count Mu8inrPushkin,.aRd a>4lM»a 
script was also found among the papers of toe empteM CatosrinOi 
T^'original was seen by several men of letters in Russia, H^sca^i 
zin amoi^ the number,. There .is a miKture of Christian and! 
heathen allusioBs, but there are parallels to this style qf. writing) 
in such.a |MecB as the '1,Discourse of a Lover of Christ.t^, 
Advocate of the True Faith,” from whkh.an exteact has ^ehi 
given by Buslaev in bis Chrtsiomalhyi There is a ^eat deai,q(, 
poetical spirit in; the story of Igor,, and Ihsi metaphors sma 
frequently veryivigorous). Mention is.made in it of soother bardt 
named Beytan, hub none of his iRspitotiona.bave. come.dbwlti 
to ns. . A strange legend;, is .that .hf. the tsar,. Si^os^ .i^, 
Kitovros, but the story ocourtrin the.«qpulsr ittetotnree .. 

oftoanyootiotries. Sontesimiisrproauctionyaswng^he rvnim;. 
Russians lare merelyadaptatiant of old Boigeriao; talteK ^ 

especially the so-oailed apocayphalswritings* The Ztbimtuhimn 
iraisortafprose portnnratoin tfaestyleofthiB‘' StoM«f 
atrfithb r^mbiaaoe of the laMerrto this piece 1^ to. jpsntt. 
otoor of toe jAasam'B mcluded to !or., attach, to the Rims wi. 
chronicle) iiamishes) an additkMal .proof, of its graiiineneiir. 
The aoooimt «f toe battloof itlte “ FM.of ^Voodeoriis,” wfcich 
wujfssned by-Dmitri. Denlkoyover the Mongrieto idRo,hsai 
co^ o^ to-throe imporiant ’vristonii.; Tbeiiiritjb^ tlto 
titlr. . Story !ef the Fight of .tknPriimiDBS^ Ivanovirteriithi 
MamriP’’;itt)iBirato.mnicBgnihi details,iMttfull of.«i[pnasibn*, 
shaadagttooipotrialiiai trf the. vdtor. Thet seowidi vtmion ig; 
ntoreistonpietofireriehistoridal detoS^itoit stiUllto not .without 
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anachronisms. Tlie third is altogether poetical. The Poviesl o 
DrakuU (“Story of Drakula”) is a collection of anecdotes 
relating to a cruel prince of Walachia who lived in the 15th 
century. (See Rumania, History) Several of the barbarities 
described in it have also been assigned to Ivon the Terrible. 

The early Russian laws present many features of interest, such 
as the Rnstkaya Pravda of Yaroslav, which is preserved in the 
chronicle of Novgorod; the date is between 1018 and 
1054. The laws show Russia at that time to have 
been in civilization quite on a level with the rest 
of Europe. But the evil influence of the Mongols was 
soon to make itself felt. The next important code is 
the Sudfbnik of Ivan III., the date of which is 1497 ; 
this was followed by that of Ivan IV. of the year 1550, in 
which we have a republication by the tsar of his grand¬ 
father’s laws, with additions. In the time of this emperor 
also was issued the Sloglav (1551), a body of ecclesiastical 
regulations. Mention must also be made of the Vlozhenie or 
“ Ordinance ’’ of the tsar Alexis. This abounds with enact¬ 
ments of sanguinary punishment: women are buried alive 
for murdering their husbands; torture is recognized as a 
means of procuring evidence; and the knout and mutilation 
are mentioned on almost every page. Some of the penalties 
are whimsical: for instance, the man who uses tobacco is to 
have his nose cut off; this was altered by Peter the Great, 
who himself practised the habit and encouraged it in others. 

In 1553 a printing press was established at Mo.scow, 
and in 1564 the first book was printed, an “ Apostol," as it 
imtniac- called, i.e. a book containing the Acts of the Apostles 
thMtf and the Epistles. The printers were Ivan Fcodorov 
primtimt. jnd Peter Timofieiev; a monument has been erected 
to the memory of the former. As early as 1548 Ivan had 
invited printers to Russia, but they were detained on their 
journey. Feodorov and his comjjanions were soon, however, 
compelled to leave Russia, and found a protector in Sigismund 
III. The cause appears to have been the enmity of the copyists 
of books, who succeeded in drawing over to their side the more 
fanatical priests. The fint Slavonic Bible was printed at 
Ostrog in Volhynia in 1581. Another press, however, was 
soon established at Moscow; up to 1600 sixteen books had 
been issued there. 

A curious work of the time of Ivan the Terrible is the 
Domfisfroy, or “Book of Household Management," which is 
rtmopt ^<d to have been written by the monk Sylvester. 
MmUH This priest was at one time very influential with 
*^*'***' Ivan, but ultimately was banished to the Solovetskoy 
monastery on the White Sea. The work was originally intended 
by Sylvester for his son Anthemius and his daughter-in-law 
Pelagia, but it soon became very popular. We have a faithful 
picture of the Russia of the time, with all its barbarisms and 
Ignorance. We see the unbounded authority of the husband 
in his own household: he may inflict personal chastisement 
upon his wife; and her chief duty lies in ministering to his 
wants. To the reign of Ivan the Terrible must also be assigned 
the CkeHi-Minei or " Book of Monthly Readings," con¬ 
taining extracts from the Greek fathers, arranged for every 
day of the week. The work was compiled by the metropolitan 
Macarius, and was the labour of twelve years. An im^rtant 
writw of the same period was Prince Andrew Kurbskiy, de¬ 
scended from the sovereigns of Yaroslavl, who was bom about 
1518. In his early days Kurbskiy saw a great deal of service, 
haviiw fought at Kazan and in Livonia. But he quarrelled 
with mn, who had begun to persecute the followers tA Sylvester 
aad Adashev, and fl^ to Lithuania in 1563, where he was 
well received by Sigismund Augustus. From his retreat he 
oommenced a correspondence with Ivan, in which he reproached 
him few his many cruelties. Ivan in his answer declared that he 
was quite justified in taking the lives of his slaves if he thought 
it right to do to. Kurbskiy died in exile in 1583. He also wrote 
a lite of Ivan, but Bestuzhev Riumin thinks that his hatred 
of Ivan led him to exaggemte, and be rej^uts that Karamzin 
ihottU have followed hun 10 dosely.. Besides the anawers of 


Ivan to Kurbskiy, there is his letter to Cosmas and the brother¬ 
hood of the Cyrillian monastery on the White Lake (Bielo Ozero), 
in which he reproaches them for the self-indulgent lives they 
are leading. Other works of the i6th century are the Stepmnaya 
Kniga, or “ Book of Degrees " (or “ Pedigrees "), in which his¬ 
torical events are grouped under the reigns of the grand-dukes, 
whose pedigrees are also given; and the Lije oj the Tsar Feodor 
Ivanovich (1584-98), written by the patriarch Job. 

To the beginning of the 17 th century belongs the Chronograph 
of Sergjus Kubasov of Tobolsk. His work extends from the 
creation of the world to the accession of Michael 
Romanov, and contains interesting accounts of such 
of the members of the Russian royal family as Kubasov 
had himself seen. Something of the same kind must have 
been the journal of Prince Mstislavskiy, which he showed the 
English ambassador Jerome Horsey, but which is now lost.* 

To the time of the first Romanovs belongs the story of the 
siege of Azov, a prose poem, which tells us, m an inflated style, 
how in 1637 a body of Cossacks triumphantly repelled the 
attacks of the Turks. There is also an account of the siege of 
the Troitza monastery by the Poles during the “ Smutnoe 
Vremya,” or Period of Troubles, as it is called—that which 
deals with the adventures of the false Demetrius and the Polish 
invasion which followed. But all these are surpassed by the 
work on Russia of Gregory Karpov Kotoshikhin. He 
served in the .Ambassador’s office {posolskiy prikat), 
and when called upon to give information against 
his colleagues fled to Poland about 1664. Thence he passed 
into Sweden and wrote his account of Russia under Alexis 
Mikhailovich at the request of Count Delagardic, the chancellor. 
He was executed in 1667 for slaying in a quarrel the master of 
the house in which he lived. The manuscript was found by 
Professor Soloviev of Helsingfors at Upsala and printed in 1840. 
The picture which Kotoshikhin draws of his native country 
is a sad one, and from his description, and the facts we gather 
from the Domostroy, we can reconstruct the Old Russia of the 
time before Peter the Great. Perhaps, as an exile, Kotoshikhin 
allowed himself to write too bitterly. A curious work is the 
Uriadnik Sohdniehia Puti (“ Directions for Falconry "), which 
was written for the use of the emperor Alexis, who, like many 
Russians of old time, was much addicted to this pastime. The 
Serb, Yuri Krzhanich, who wrote in Russian, was the 
first pan-Slavist, anticipating Kollar by one hundred ' 

and fifty years or more. He wrote a critical Servian 
grammar (with comparison of the Russian, Polish, Croatian 
and White Russian), which was edited from Ae manuscripts by 
Bodianski in 1848. For his time he had a very good insight 
into Slavonic philology. His pan-Slavism, however, sometimes 
took a form by no means practical. He went so far as to main¬ 
tain that a common Slavonic language might be made for all 
the peoples of that race—an impossible project which has been 
the dream of many enthusiasts.. He was banished to Siberia, 
and finished his grammar at Tobolsk. He also wrote a work 
on the Russian empire in the middle of the 17th century, com¬ 
pleted in 1676, which was edited by Beszonov in i860. The 
picture drawn, as in the corresponding production of Koto¬ 
shikhin, is a very gloomy one. To thb period belonp the life 
of the patriarch Nikon by Shusherin. The struggles of Nikon 
with the tsar, and his emendations of the sacred books, which 
led to a great schism in Russia, are well known. They have 
been made familiar to En^ishmen by the eloquent pages of 
the late Dean Stanley.* From this revisicu may be dat^ the 
rise of the Roskolniks (Dissenters) or Staro-obriadtsi _ . , 
(those who adhere to the old rit^). With Simeon 
Polotzki (Pdotskiy) (1638-1680) the old period of Russian 

•r 

> Horsey says; " I read in their cronickeUs written and kept in 
secret by a great priem prince of that country named Knez Ivan 
Fedorowfth Mistisloskoie, who, owt of his love and favour, imparted 
unto me mnny seonats observed in the memorTr and prods of his 
tytoe, which was foworscqre yoan, of. the state, natur, and govern¬ 
ment of that cotnonwedth.’’—Bond, Rnttia at tin Chut 4/ tin 
Sixteenth CtMmy (Hakhiyf Society, 1856). 

• Lettmn 'M fM BaMtm Church. 
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hterature may be closed. He was tutor to the tsar 
Feodor, son of Alexis, and may be said to have helped to intro¬ 
duce the culture of the West into Russia, as he was educated 
at Kiev, then a portion of Polish territory. Polotzki came 
to Moscow about 1664. He wrote religious works (Vieneis 
Viery, “ The Garland of Faith ”), and composed poems and 
religious dramas {The Prodigal Son, Nebuchadnezzar, &c.). 
He has left us some droll verses on the tsar’s new palace of 
Kolomenskoe, which are very curious doggerel. The artificial 
lions that roared, moved their eyes, and walked especially 
delighted him. There docs not seem to be any ground for the 
assertion (often met with even in Russian writers) that Sophia, 
the sister of Peter the Great, was acquainted with French, and 
translated some of the plays of Molidre. 

And now all things were to be changed. Russia was to 
adopt the forms of literature in use in the West. One of the 
Tie chief helpers of Peter the Great in the education of 
modem the people was Feofane (Theophancs) Procopovich 
pertod. (1681-1736), author of the Ecclesiastic^ Regulations 
and some plays, who advocated the cause of science; 
the old school was defended by Stephen Yavorskiy (1658-17*2), 
whose Rock of Faith was written to refute the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. Another remarkable writer of the times of Peter 
the Great was Pososhkov (b. 1673), a peasant by birth, who 
produced a valuable work on Poverty and Riches. Antiokh 
Kantemir (1708-1744), son of a former hospodar of Moldavia, 

• wrote some clever satires still read; they are imitated from 
Boileau. He also translated parts of Horace. Besides his 
satires, he published versions of Fontenelle’s Plurality des 
Mondes and the histories of Justin and Cornelius Nepos. He 
was for some time Russian ambassador at the courts of London 
and Paris. But more celebrated than these men was 
^moao- Michael Lomonosov (?.».). He was an indefatigable 
writer of verse and prose, and has left odes, tragedies, 
didactic poetry, essays and fragments of epics. 

Vassilii Tatistchev (1686-1750) was the author of a Russian history 
which is interesting as the first attempt in that field. He was dis- 
graced for peculation, and died at Astrakhan, as governor, in 1750. 
His work was not given to the world till after his death. There harl 
been a slight sketch published before by Khilkov, entitl^ the Marrow 
of Hus.nnn History. Basil Trediakovski (1703-1769) was 
bom at Astrakhan, and we are told that Peter, passing 
* through that city at the time of his Persian expedition, 
had Trediakovski pointed out to him as one of the most promising 
boys of the school there. Whereupon, having questioned him, the 
tsar said, with truly prophetic insight, " A busy worker, but master 
of nothing.” His Ttlemahhida, a poem in which he versified the 
THimaque of Ffenelon, drew upon him the derision of the wits of 
the time. He had frequently to endure the rough horse-play of the 
courtiers, for the position of a literary man at that time in Russia 
was not altogether a cheerful one. His services, however, to the 
Russian language were great. 

From the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth Russian 
literature made great progress, the French furnishing models. 

Alexander Sumarokov (1718-1777) wrote prose and verse 
in abundance—comedies, tragMies, idyls, satires and 
**’'• epigrams. He is, perhaps, best entitled to remembrance 
for his plays, which arc rhymed, and in the French style. His 
Dmitri Samozvanets (" Demetrius the Pretender "I is certainly not 
without merit. Some of the trieces of Kniazhnin had 
great success in their time, such as The Chatterbox, The 
Mginals and especially The Fatal Carriage. He is now 
almost forgotten. In 1756 the first theatre was opened at St 
Petersburg, the director being Sumarokov. Up to this time the 
Russians had acted only religious plays, such as those written by 
Simoon Polotzki. The reign of Catherine 11 . (i76*-96), herself a 
voluminous writer, saw the rise of a whole generation of court poets. 
Everything in Russia was to be forced like plants in a hot-house ; 
She was to have Homers, Pindars, Horaces and Virgils. Ifichael 
— Kheraskov {1733-1807) wrote besides other poems two 
jy** enormous epics—the Rossiada in twetw books, and 
^adimir in eighteen; ■ Wiey are now but Httte te^. 
amodmm Bogdanovich (1743^1803) wrote a pretty lytic 

piece, Dushenha, based upon' la Font^nO, and telling'the 
' Ud story of tl» loves of Cupid and' Fsycite. - Wth Ivan 

_ Khemnitzer begins the long list of fabalists'; this half- 

oriental form' Of literature, so eomtHon In couttMes ruled 
■ absohitely. haS been vety popidar in Russia ' Kbemnitser 
(1744-7784), whose -name seems tO' imply a German origin, began by 
'translating the faldes of Gellert, but aftsrwards'prodiiceil original 
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specimens. A writer of real national comedy appeared ia Denis 
von 'Visin, probably of German extraction, but bom 
at Moscow (1744-179*). His best production is Nedorosl 
(” The Minor'’), in which ho satirises the coarse features of Russian 
society, the ill-treatment of the serfs, and- other mattera Hs Saw 
France on the eve of the great Kevedution, and has well desmibtxl 
what he did see. Russian as he was, and accustomed to sorfdpm, 
he was yet astonished at the wretched condition of the French 
peasants. The great poet of the age of Catherine, the laureate of 
nor glories, was Gabriel Derzhavin (1743-1816). Ho 
essayed many styles of composition, and was a great . 

master of hSs native language. There is something 
grandiose and organ-like in lus high-sounding verses ; unfortunately 
he occasionally degenerates into bombast. His versification » 
perfwt; and he had the courage to write satirically of many pctsoiui 
of high rank. His Ode to God is the best known of his poems in 
Western countries. Ho was a student of Ossian, and of Edward 
Young, the author of the Night Thoughts. Other celebrated poems 
of Derzhavin tae Fehtxa, Odes on the Death of Prince Meetchershiy, 
The Nobleman, The Taking of Ismail, and I As Taking of Warsaw. 
His Memoirs were published in 1857. 

An unfortunate author of the days of Catherine was Alexander 
Kadistchev (1749-1801), who. having, in a small work, A Journey 
to St Petersburg and Moscow, spoken too severely of the _ 
miserable condition of the serfs, was punished by bani^- 
ment to Siberia, from which he was afterwards allowed to 
return, but not till his health Iiad been permanently injured by 
his sufferings. An equally sad fate befell the spirited writer NicholM 
Novikov (1744-1818), who, after having worked bard as a „ 
journalist, and done much lor education in Russia, fell "ovtiar. 
under the suspicion oi the government, and was imprisoned by 
Catherine. On her death he was released by her successor. The 
short reign of Paul was not favourable to literary production ; the 
censorship of the press was extremely severe, and many foreign 
books were excluded from Russia. 

But a better state of things came with the reign of Alexander, 
one of the glories of whose day was Nicholai Karamzin {q.v.), Hiz 
chief work is his History of the Russian Empire, but ho 
appeared in the fourfold aspect of historian, novelist, 
essayist and poet. Nor need we do more than mention 
the celebrated Archbishop naton (q.v.). Ivan Dmitriev 
(1760-1837) wrote some pleasing lyrics and epistles, 
but -without much force. He appears from his trans- OmUrttr. 
lations to have been well acquainted with the English poets. 
Ozerov (1769-1816) wrote a great many tragedies, which - 
are but little read now. They are in rhyming alex- 
andrines. He occasionally handled native subjects with succets, 
ns in his Dmitri Donskoy (1807) and Yaropolk and Oleg (1798). 
in Ivan Krtloff (q.v.) the Russians found -their most kAMT 
genial iabulist. As Derzhavin was the poet of the age 
of Catherine, so'Vasiiii Zhukovskiy (1783-185*) may be thak- 

said to have been that of the age of Alexander. He is •ntily. 

more remarkable, however, as a translator than as an original 
poet. With him Romanticism began in Russia. He became 
reader to the empress and afterwards tutor to her childron. In 
t 8 o 2 he published his version of Gray's Elegy, which at once 
became a highly popular poem in Russia. Zhukovskiy translalra 
many pieces from the German (Goethe, Schiller, Uhland) and 
English (Byron, Moore, Southey). One of his originel pi^oe- 
lions, “ The Poet in the Camp of the Russian Warnm," -was on 
the lips of every one at the time of the War of the Fatherland 
(Olechestvennaia Voina) in 1812. He produced versions of the 
episotle of Nala and Damayanti from the Makabharata, of Ruatum 
and Zohrab from the Shah-Namah, and of a part of the Odyssey. 
In the case of these three masterpieces, however, be was Oblig^ 
to work from literal translations (mostly German), ae he was 
unacquainted with the original languages. The Uiai was trans¬ 
lated during this period by Gnedicn, who was familiar 
with Greek. He nas produced a faithful and apirited 
version, and haa naturalized the hexameter in the Rmslan laagnage 
with much zkill. Constantine Batiushkov (1787-18;$) _ 

was the author of many elegant poems, and at the-outset ”** 
of bis career promised much, but sank into imbecility, and ■•**»*’■ 
lived in this condition to an advanced age. Meraltakov and Tztganov 
deserve a passing notice as the writers of songs some of which 
atill keep their popularity. During hit short life (1799-1837) 
Alexander Pushkin produced many otfiebrated poems, pustua. 
which will be found enumerated in the article devoted 
to him (see PusanxiN). In Alexander Griboyedov (1795- Oiihaya- 
I‘8*9) (f.v.) the Rttssiane law the writer of one of their dor, 
moat 'Clever cmnediet (Gore et Uma), which may perbi^' be trans¬ 
lated “The Miefortttne-oif b^g Too Clever If (lit. ‘I Grief-lout-of 
Wia»). I Ivan Kotlov<T774'‘-i838) teas author of aame- ■ 
wetty original lyrics,'and tome -translattona fjeoa.'tbe< 
sngliab,’ among others Burns's Cottar’e Saturdu)> Night, "He 
-beMme a-bripple and blind, and his -'misfortaBes'eUcHM -snaae 
lOheering and smpathetie Uaes from PnshUn. rwhkh wiil aleraya 
‘beread-witlt pleasure,' i ,, t.i. u’.i 11 ,-vi i'f,j c- 
" ^Mlibin "fiAnd a tuecsssor in Micbaei--LismiaMevi (g.a;), who 
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4 m»lelt tow>|i]r.sidq[uinte lyrics. A genuine bard oi the.pbopie. 
Lftmam- irnly national authors, was Atexis 

fr. Koltsov (r809>i84i), the son of a tallow merchant of 
Voronezh. He has left us a few exquisite lyiics, which 
Ktum- are to be found in all the collections of Russian poetry. 
He died df consumption alter a protracted illness. Another poet 
wisiM much resembled Koltsov was Ivan Nikitin (t8r6- 

nliaaa. l^n in the same town, Voroneih. His best 

poem was Kulati, Nikitin, to support his relations, was obliged 
to keej) an inn ; this he was aiterwards enabled to change for the 
more congenial, occupation of a bookaellor. The novel in Russia 
has had its cultivators in Zagoskm and Lazhechnikov, who imitated 
tMtaMkim. Walter Scott. The moat celebrated of the romances 
aaiuixia. ijj j'jgojjjin Miloslavshiy, a tale of the expulsion 

of the Poles from Russia in 1612. The book may even yet be 
read with interest ; it ^ives a very spirited picture of the times; 
iratortunatelv, a gloss is put u|>oa the barbarity of the manners 
of the periotl. Among the better known productions of Lazhech¬ 
nikov are The Heretic and The 1 ‘alace of Ice. A flashy but now 
forgotten writer of novels was Thaildeus Bulgarin (tyKp-iflsQ) 
autlior of Ivan Vyshigtn, a work which once enjoyed considerable 
popularity. 

The lir.st Russian novelist of great and original talent was 
Nicholai Gogol (1809-1852) (q.v.). In his Dead Souls he satirized 
all classes of society, some of the portraits being wonder- 
fully vivid. Being a native df Little Russia, he describes 
its scenery sad the habits of the people, espeeially in such stories 
as the Oli-Fttiktonei Household, or in the more powerful Taras 
Bulba. This last is a highly wrought story, giving us a picture 
of the savage warfare carried on lietween the Cossacks and Poles. 
Gogol was also the author of a good comedy. The Heoiser, wherein 
the jictty pilferings of Russian municipal authorities are satirized. 
In ills Memoirs of a Madman and Portrait, he shows a weird and 
fantastic power which proves him to have been a man of strong 
imagination. The same may be said of The Cloak, and the curious 
tale Vii (" The Demon ”). whore he gives us a picture of Kiev in 
the old days. 

In the neld of fiction Gogol had various famous sucoessors, eou- 
ceniipg whom dctals will be found in separate articles. It must 
suffice here to enumerate. Alexander Herzen (d. 1869): 
, Ivan Goncharov (1812-1891); Dmitri Grigorovich (1822 
*■ 1899), author of The Fisherman and 2 'he Emigrants ; 
Alexhf Pisemskiy (1822-1900); Michael Saltikov (1826-1889); 
Feodor Dostoievskiy (1821-1881); Alexander Ostrovskiy (1823- 
1886); Feodor Rieshetnikov (1841-1871); Count A. Tolstoy 
(1817-1875). also famous as a dramatist; and greater than all these 
Ivan Tureeniev (tSig-iSBj), and Count L. Tolstoy (18*8-1910), 
the last of whom ranks as much more than a man of letters. 

In Vissarion Belinski the Russians produced their best critic. For 
thirteen years (1834-47) he was the Aristarchus of Russian literature 
and exerciaed a healthy influence. In his later days he addressed 
a withering epistls to Gogol on the newly adopted reactionary views 
of the latter. 

Sinte the time Of Karamzin the study of Russian history has 
made great strides. He was followed by Nicholas Polevoy (1775- 
184*). who wrote what he catled the History of the Bussian 
People <6 vols., 18*9-.j.i), but his work was not received 
' with much favour. Polevoy was a self-educated man, the 
son of a Siberian merchant; besides editing a wcH-known Russian 
journal; The Telegraph (suppresnd in 1834). he was siso the author 
of many plays, among others a translation of Hamlet. Since his 
time, however, the English dramatist has been produced in a more 
perfect drese by Kroneberg, Druzhinin and others. Sergius Solo¬ 
viev .(>8*0-1879) was the author of a History of Russia wlueh 
may be describe rather as a quarry of materials for future his- 
tonans of. Ruseia than an actual tastory. In 1885 died N. Kosto¬ 
marov,, the. writer o( many valuable monognpha of which thoee 
on Bc^don tChmehutekiy and the False Demetrius deserve special 
mention.i. From 1847 to 1854 Ktistomatov, whose interest in the 
histony of Little ’Russia and' its literature made him suspected of 
separatist rriows. 'wrote nothing, having been .batilshetl to Saratov, 
ant) iMbiddeo to teach or publteh. But after this time his literary 
acHvl\y began again, and, .besides se]>arate works, the leading 
Rusahut reviews, such as Old and Hew Russia. The Historical 
Mestehger, and The Messenger of'Eseropt, contained many eon- 
tribulione .from his pen of the highest value. Constantine Kavelin 
fiSifl-rtajt) was the author of many vnlualile works on Russian 
law, and KatatOhev published a Classical edition ot the old Ruosian 
oodHi Ilovahikiy And Gedeonov attempted to upset the general 
belief that the founders of tha.Russiaii empire wore Scandinavians, 
A good history of Russia (1855) Was nuUiahed by Nt Ustrialov, 
but bis most ceUbrhted work waahas Tnrsfiwvoitw Petra Velihagp 
(^*, Reign of.ltetaT the Great.'*); in this many important documents 
Ant saw the Mrtt, .«ul the esreumstanoee of the death .of the un- 
fortuaktd.'.AIema were.made clear. Ruieian writera of ’history 
home iMm .geneeaRyudaeupied ihemsalvM With any other subject 
tfaaai'tliiih ol.thetr .oahi cotantry, but as eaeepUoii may be found 
in the writings of Timofei Granovskiy (1813-1855), snifli as AUtt 
Stegerit»49) tad. PomJfeetimcied Pariemtsliisai). Soalso.Kndriav- 


isov, who died in 1850, wrote on " Thd Fortunes of Itsly; ■ frain 
the Fail of the Roman Empire of the West till its Reconstruption 
by Chgrlemagnc." He a& wrote on “ The Roman Women as 
described by Tacitus.” We may ^dd Kareyev, professor at Warsaw, 
who wrote on the condition <h (he French peasantry b'efor8 fhfc 
Revolution. Other writers on Russian history have been .H. 
Pogodine (d. 1873), who compiled a History of Russia till the In- 
vaswn of the Mongols (1871), and especially 1 . Zabielin, yrho has 
written a History of Russian l.ife from the most Remote Times 
(1876), and the Private Lites of the Crarinas and Cears (1869 and 
1872) and a History of Moscow. Leslikov has written a History 
of Russian Law to the /Sth Century, and Tchilclicrin a Hsetory of 
Provincial institutions in Russia in the lyth Century (1856). To 
these must be added the work of Zagoskin. History of Laid in tie 
Slate of Muscovy (Kazan, 1877). ProfessorMichai’l Kovafevskiy. of 
the university of Moscow, wrote an excellent work on Communal 
Land Tenure, in which he investigates the remains of this custom 
throughout the world. In 1.885 Dubrovin publislied an excellent 
history of the revolt of Pugachev. The valuable work by Alex¬ 
ander Pypin (b. 1833) and Vladimir Spasovich, History of Slmonii 
l iteratures, is the most complete account of the subject, anil has 
been made more generally accessible by the German translation 
of Pech. N. Tikhonravov (1832-1893) wrote a CAronic/s 0//fiMm»H 
Literature and Antiquities (5 vols., 1859-61). The History of 
Slavonic Literature by Schafafik, publislied in 1826, has long been 
antiquated. A history of Russian literature by Paul Polevoy has 
appeared, which has gone througli two editions. The account of 
the Polish rclx-llion of i 80 ^ by Berg, published in 1873, which 
gave many startling and picturesque episodes of the celebrated 
struggle, WHS withdrawn from circulation. If appeared Originally 
in the pages of flic Russian magazine Starina. 

Nicholas Nekrasov, who died in 1877, left six volumes of poetry 
which in many'respects remind us ol the writings ol Crabbe ; the 
poet is of that realistic school in which Russian authors anmtt 
so much resemble English. Another writer of poetry ^nete. 
deserving mention is Ogariev, for a long lime the companion in 
exile ol Herzen in England ; many of his compositions appeared 
in tlio Polar Slur of the latter, wliicli contains the nteresting 
autobiographical sketches of Herzen, etiUlled Byloc i Pum! {" The 
Past and my Thoughts ”). Apollon Maikov (18:1-1847) at pse 
time enjoyed great popularity as a poet ; he is a kind of tink with 
Pushkin, of whose elegance of versification he is an imitator. 
Anotlicr poi-t of a past generation was Prince Viazemskiy (1792- 
1878). Graceful lyrics were written by Mei. Fet (whose name 
would apparently prove Dutch extraction, Veth), Stclierbina, and, 
going a little further back, Yazykov, the friend of Pushkin, anil 
Khomiakov, celebrated for his Stavopfiile propensities. To these 
may be added Mdlle. Zhadovskaya, Benediktov, Podolinskiy and 
Tiutchev. Polonskiy (1820-1898) contributed exquisite lyrics to 
the Viestnik Yevropt. 

Excellent works on subjects connected with Slavonic phRoIogy 
have been published by Vostokov, wlio edited the Oslromir ■Codex, 
and Sreznovskiy and Bodianskiy. wtio put forth an edition .auM- 
of tlie celebrated codex used at Reims for the coronation 
of the Frencli kings. After, their deaths their work was 
carried on by Professor Grot (Phtlologtcal Investigations, also many 
critical editions of Russian classicsj.Budilovicii.profcssorat .Warsaw, 
Potebnya ol Kharkov, and Baudoin de Courtenay, who, among 
other services to philology, has described the Slavonic dialect 
spoken by the Resanians, a tribe living in Italy, in two villages 
of the Julian Alps. The songs (byliny) ol the Russians have been 
collected by Zakrevskiy, Rybnikov, Hilferding, Barsoyiand,others, 
and their national tales by Sakharov, Aianasiev and Erisnvuin. 
Kotliarevskiy, Tereslienko and others have treateel of their customs 
and superstitions. S. Stanislaus Mikutskiy, professor at-tWeruni- 
versity of Warsaw, has publislied bis Materials for a Dielionary of 
the Roots of Ike Russian and alt Slaveme Dialeetn, but it remgsents 
a somewhat obsolete school of plnlologj’. The Early Russian 
Text Society continues its useful labours, and has edited many 
interesting monuments of the older Slavonic literature^ 'Wk) 
valuable codices have been printed in Russia, Zographus and 
Marianas, interesting versions’ of Xlie Gospels in Paiaeostuvonic. 
They were edited by the l<w*fled Croat jagii, who. occupied the 
chair of Sreznevskiy in St Petersburg. An exceltent Tolkovi Stover 
Velihorusshago Yacika ('! Explanutory Dictionary of the Great 
Russian lainguage ”) was compiled by Vladijmr Dahl. . Alexander 
Hdferding published some valuable works on ethnology apd, phil¬ 
ology, among others on the Polabs, an extinct Slavonic ttjbg vrbo 
once dwelt on the banks of the Elbe. The Russipas have not 
exhibited many works m the field of classical or other brtnt^s 
of philology. Exception, however, must be made of the stttdies 
of Tchubmbv in Georgian, Minayev in the Indian and'Tsvetayev 
in the old languages of Italy, r !.' < 

In atpral and mental pliilosqphy the Russians have ncMucoA-Bfit 
fewauiiiore. We meet withBomegood iiiathomaticiana,.looachevskiy 
,aawi% others, and in natural science the publications d. the Society 
for Natural History at Mmqow hage attracted coasidmatf^e attest le*i. 

Recent LUerals^i —The ..death, of Nekrasov iq .1W7 depriv.ed 
Russia of her stoat eminent poet since the day* of- niiihikin aw 





!L«n90B^( iiiDumi' 4lu:iU3t'geaKhitk]bi«lf''fte tqAi beaMtf Mwit 
oi th« Titans «i iter literature departed, and cannot be sa^ to have 
kstt successors ol squ^.merit. Dostoievskiy, Pisemskiy, Turgcnicv, 
Goneharoy, Ostrovskiy and Saltikov followed each other to the grave 
in mpid succession. Leo Tolstoy alone remained, a veritable 
pathatch. whose views on life gave him a world-'intcmt beyond 
even the contributions of his great prose action. In 1895 Apukhtin, 
author of many graceful lyrics, died ; in 1897 Apollon Maikov, and 
soon afterwards Polonskiy. These men were well known throughout 
Rusein. A new school of poets has sprung up, consisting for. the 
most jpart of the so-called decadents and symbolists. Among them 
may. K mentioned A. Korinfskiy; Ivan Bunin, who has published 
an eseeUeat translation of Longfellow's Htawatha ; and Constantine 
Balmont. The last of these has given to the public several volumes 
of lyriiSs, many of which exhibit a graceful imagination. He ha.s 
been a' successful translator of Shelley, and of Edgar Allah Boe, 
Ibsen and Calderon. We must also mention V. Briusov and 
K. Sluchevskiy, Mmc. Gippius-Merezhkovskaya and Mme. Myrrba 
Lokhvitskaya. Excellent historical novels have bi'cii written by 
Merethkovskiy (Merejkovsky (y.v.)). The drama is not in a 
flouriehing condition. 'Very little of merit has been produced 
since the great trilogy (1860-691 of Alexis Tolstoy dealing with 
the reign of Ivan the Terrible -full of picturesque horrors for the 
dramatist—and the bourgeois comedies of Ostrovskiy. 

If we turn to history, in which the Russians have always shown 
considerable talent, we can cite some really good work. We cannot 
here hnd room to discuss the memoirs and other documeuts which 
appear in the Russian Anliguary {Russbaya Stanna), the Htstoruat 
Messenger (Istoricheshiy Viestnik) and other journals, the name of 
which is legion. In 1897 Professor Be.stuzhev-Riumin, of the 
university of St Petersburg, died. He had held his chair of history 
since 1865. His valuable History of Russia must now remain a 
torso only, the first volume and the first half of the second having 
alone apwared. Soloviev and Kostomarov arc dead. The famous 
school of Russian historians is thus almost extinct. But some 
excellent writers in tliis department have come to the front. Pro¬ 
fessor Miliukov has started his Sketches of the History of Russian 
Culture (Ocherkt po istorii russkot hulturi), wliich has been much read. 
Professor Bilbasov wrote a History of Catherine II. and N. Shildcr a 
Life of Alexander I. I>. Evarnifskiy has added a third volume to his 
interesting work on the Zaporozhian Cossacks. The Russians have 
always enjoyed a considerable reputation as memoir-writers, and 
the Recollections of Mme. Smirnov, which first ap^-ared in the 
Northern Messenger {Sieverny yiestnik), proved very interesting. 
Pushkin amicars here before us in the most minute details of his 
everyday life. The centenary of his birth (1899) was signalized by 
the publication of many interesting monographs on his’ strange 
career. T^e details furnished by his nephew, L. Pavlistchev, wore 
especially noteworthy. The second volume appeared of the chmslcal 
History of the Russian Church, by E, Golubinskiy. A valuable con¬ 
tribution to early Russian histoiy was furnished by the Legal An¬ 
tiquities {Yuridicheskia Hrevnosti) oi V. Segguievich, by wluim quite 
a new light bus been thrown upon the Russian sobor. The well- 
known savant, Maxime KovaJevskiy, published the second volume 
of his Economic Development of Europe to the Rise of Capitalism. 
N. Rozhkov wrote an important work entitled yniage Economy in 
Muscovy in tM Sixteenth Century. This book analyses the conditions 
under which economic production was developed in Old Russia. 
S. Platonov published a History of the Insurrections in Russia in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. He holds entirely new views 
on the aprichina, the famous bodyguard of Ivan the Terrible. 
Professor Bj Klinchevslriy, of the university of Moscow, published in 
1883 a valuable book on the Knssian Duma, as the privy council 
of the emperors was called, and in 1899 he issued his Aids to Lectures 
on Russian History. Russian writers have not often devoted them¬ 
selves to the political and social conditions of other countries, but 
an exception must be made in the case of the boohs W-{^lessor 
Vinogradov, formerly of Moscow, notably his Investigatsous into the 
Social History of England in the Middle Ages (1887). The learned 
author, who was called to Oxford as Corpus professor of juris¬ 
prudence, also prepared an edition of this wotk for the English 
pobHc. in fiction'no.new writers appeared of equal calibre to Gogol, 
Turgeolev, Dosfiaievskiy and Tolstoy. But A. Cboklmv -showed 
considerable power in bis short stories. Some of the Mes of Gorki 
{q.v.), Ertel aqd 'Vasinskiy are also ol great merit. The hriUlant 
Garmin died insane in 1888. 

A few words must be said on the literature-of the Russian dialects, 
the Little-and. White Russian. The Little iRussisn isriidi in skeuki 
(talcs) and songs. Peculiar to them is the duma, a narra- 
tive poem which corresponds in many particulars with ti»e 
Russiaa byUna. Since the commencement Of the 19th 
”TKz.: tentury, the Little Rnsaian dumy have been imieatedW 
edited, as by Maksimovich Metiinskte and others, and w 
elaborate edi^ was undertaken^ Pmaoma^ and 
^tonoWcR lust m the hyUny of the Gr«it Rutsiana Soalso these 
damyhf''flie uttie Rawiaas admit of classificaftim, 1^. they have 
haea,divided by tbeie latest, editors as follows ; (t) the-'sengs of 
the druxMna, treating of the early piiaoes and -their iollQwars; 
(a) tha Co sss fir period (XMoekstivo), in’ which the Crrsisrln are 
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ifottBdla ciohtinttsi warfare with' 

of the Jesuits to introduce the Roman Catnoiic religiiinijrKs) 'the 
period oi the Haidamaks, who formed the nudeut 'Cd the tjatipaBl 
party, and prolonged the struggle. 

The foundation of the Little Rhtsian' litcrattirr .(Written, m 
opposed to the oral) was laid by Ivan.KotfiaiWpSkly (l-Tfip-rSjill, 
-whose travesty of part oi the Aensid enjoysgreatrpopukuiityaiifiong 
some of bis countrymen. Others, however, object -to it as-tending 
to bring the language or dialect into ridicule. A truly natidoai 
poet appeared in Tarns Shevchenko, born at. the village df RMWIia, 
in the government of Kiev, in the condition of a set?. The sttange 
adventures of his early Ufa he has tokl us in bis autobiogeaph^. 
Uc did not get his freedom tilt somB-ttmv after he bad reached 
manhood, when he was purchased from hjs master tw the generous 
efforts of the poet Zhukovskiy arid otliers; Besides poetry, he 
occupied himself with painting, with considerable success. He 
unfortunately became obnoxious. !to the igovcrnmieitt, -tind vitas 
punished with exile to Siberia from 18^7 to 1857, He did not 
long survive his return, dying in 1861, aged forty-tsix. No one bg-s 
described with greater vigour than Shevchenko the old days of 
the Ukraine. In his youth he listenni to the village traditions 
handed down by tlie pnosts, and he box fnithiully reprMuced tbetii. 
In the powerful jxicm entitled Haidaipah wo have a grmhic picture 
of the horrors unacted by Gonta and his followers at Uman. The 
funeral of the poet was a vast. public procession; a great cairn, 
surmounted with a cros.s, was raised over hts remains, whore hc Mis 
buri^ near Kaniov on the banks of the Dnie;per. His grave has 
been styled the " Mecca of the South Russiaa KevolutionistB." 
A complete edition of his works, with interesting biographical 
notices—one contributed by the novelist Turgcipcv—appeared at 
Prague in 1876. • Besides the national songs, oxoellrintsiotttotiMis 
ot the South Russiaa foHc-tales have appeared, -edited by Dr^o- 
manov, Rudclienko, and others. Many ol; these -are still recited 
by Uie tchumaki, or wandering pedlar-s. A valuable work -is the 
Zapishi 0 Yuthnoy Rossii (*' Papers on Southern Russia "), published 
at St Petersburg in 1857 by Panteleimon KnlisW. After he got fnto 
trouble (with Kostomarov and Shevchenko) for his political viowB, 
the late works of this author sIkiw him to have undergone a complete 
change. Other writers using the Little Russian language are 
Marko-Vovchok (that is, Hatlame Eummia Markovichl and Yuri 
Fcdkovich, who employs a dialect 0/ Buhovina. Redkovich, like 
Shevchenko, sprang from a peasarit tomily, and Served an a soldier 
in the Austrian army against the French during tho Italian campaign. 
Naturally we find liis poems filled with descriptions of life in the 
camp, f.ike the Croat Preradovii, he began writing poetry in the 
German language, till he was turned into more natural imths by 
some patriotic friends. A collection of songs of Bukovina'was 
published at Kiev in 1875 by I-onaalievskiy. Bugeno Zeli^hovakiy 
compiled a valuable Dictionary of Little Russian. There is a good 
grammar by Osadtsa, a pupil of Miklosich. 

In the Russian clialect are to be foOnd only a tew songs, 

with the exception of portions of the Scriptuws- and some le^l 
documents. A valuable dictionary has been publislied 
by Nosovich, but this is one of the most ncglectM of the 
Russian dialects. Collections of White Russian songs have 
been publLshed by Bliein and others. 

BiDtiooRAPHY.—A. Pypin, History of Russ. Lit. (in Russianj; 
A. Briickner, Geschiehts der russ. Lit.' (Leipzig. .1905; Eng. Iraos. 
ed. E, H. Minns, London, 1909); A. Skabicbevskiy, History ot the 
Latest Russ. Lit., tSqS~tSga (in Russian, St Petersburg, 1897); Cattery 
of Russian Writers (in Russian; Moscow, 1901); "Jtvisi'irii Ports, com¬ 
piled by A. Salnikriv (in Russian) St'Petersburg, 1901); L. Wiener, 
Antholpgy of Russ, Lit. (New York, 1902).; Romi Newmareh,. Portry 
and Process in Russia (London, 1907). I (W. R. M.) 

RUSSO-JAPARESB WAR, 1904-5.- Th« setzuK. by Russia 
of the Chinese iortress of Port ..Arthur, which she had a few 
years previously, in concert with other powers* cotofielled jfapAn 
to relinquish, was from the Russian point;o( view fihe')iogical 
outcomeiof her eastward expansion ai^. her oeed for an iee-fKc 
harbour on the Pacific. The extension of the Ttattt.*$ilwi«n 
railtaay through Manchuria to Port Arthur and a fa^ge measure 
of influence in Manchuria followed .equally naturajjy, . -But'the 
whole .course of this expansion hat) been watcltodi with sus¬ 
picion by Japan, from the time of the Saghaiien inoid^tof 1875, 
when the island power, then barely emerging from thie feudal 
age, had to cede her half of the island to Russia, to the Shimono- 
seki treaty of 1895, when -thb powers compelled her to fo^ 
the profits of her.victory over China. The subsequent footpattoP 
of Port Arthuf and other Chinese harbotp by j^pp^pqiWta, 
■and the evident-intention pf consoUdatii^iRtisaiait 
ManchuriajfWereag^n and again the jubjitotof JajwaeeeriBpto- 
sentations at StPetmburg, luid these rroreseqtations t>e(ptjine 
more vigorpusWhiiiL in i903,Kiusia seentta.tti be jibpnfto'^ttend 
liCT Manchuruh policy into Korea, No less than tendraft treaties 
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were discussed in vain between August 1903 and February 1904, 
and finally negotiations were broken off on February sth.‘ 
Ja^ had alr^y on the 4th decided to use force, and her 
military and naval preparations, unlike those of Russia, kept 
pace with her diplomacy. 

This was in fact an eventuality which had been foreseen and 
on which the naval and military policy of Japan hod been based 
for ten years. She too had her projects of expansion and 
hegemony, and by the Chino-Japanese War she had gained 
a start over her rival. The reply of the Western powers was first 
to compel the victor to maintain the territorial integrity of China, 
and then within two years to establish themselves in Chinese 
harbours. From that moment Japanese policy was directed 
towards establishing her own hegemony and meeting the advance 
of Russia with a /oil accompli. But her armaments were not 
then adequate to give effect to a strong-handed policy, so that 
for some years thereafter the government had both to impose 
heavy burdens on the people and to pursue a foreign policy of 
marking time, and endured the fiercest criticism on both counts, 
for the idea of war with Russia was as popular as the taxes 
necessary to that object were detested. But as the army and 
the navy grew year by year, the tone of Japanese policy became 
fimer. In 190J her position was strengthened by the alliance 
with England ; in 1903 her army, though in the event it proved 
almost too small, was considered by the military authorities as 
sufficiently numerous and well prepared, and the arguments 
of the Japanese diplomatists stiffened with menaces. Russia, 
on the other hand, was divided in policy and consequently in 
military intentions and preparations. In some quarters the 
force of the new Japanese army was well understood, and 
the estimates of the balance of military power formed by the 
minister of war, Kuropatkin, coincided so remarkably with the 
facts that at the end of the summer of 1903 he saw that 
the moment Imd come when the preponderance was on the side 
of the Japanese. He therefore proposed to abandon Russian 
projects in southern Manchuria and the Port Arthur region and 
to restore Port Arthur to China in return for considerable con¬ 
cessions on the side of Vladivostok. His plan was accepted, 
but ‘‘ a lateral influence suddenly made itself felt, and the com¬ 
pletely unexpected result was war.” Large commercial interests 
were in fact involved in the forward policy, “ the period of heavy 
capitol expenditure wm over, that of profits about to commence,” 
and the power and intentions of Japan were ignored or mis¬ 
understood. P'urthcr, Drogomirov, a higher military authority 
even than Kuropatkin, declared that “ Far Ea.stern affairs 
were decided in Europe.” Thus Russia entered upon the war 
both unprepared in a military sense, and almost entirely in¬ 
different to Its causes and its objects. To the guards and patrols 
of the Manchurian railway and the garrisons of Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, 80,000 m all, Japan could, in consequence 
of her recruiting law of 1896, oppo.se a first-line army of some 
0/0,000 trained men. Behind these, however, there were 
scarcely aoo,ooo trained men of the older classes, and at the 
other end of the long Trans-Siberian railway Russia had almost 
limitless resources.* The strategical problem for Japan was, how 
to strike a blow sufficiently decisive to secure her object, before 
the at present insignificant forces of the East Siberian army 
were augmented to the point of being unassailable. It turned, 
therefore, principally upon the efficiency of the Trans-Siberian 
railway, and in calculating this the Japanese made a serious 
under-estimate. In consequence, far from applying the “ Uni¬ 
versal service” principle to its full extent, they trained only 
one^fifth of the annual contingent of men found fit for service. 
The qirality of the army, thus composed of picked men (a point 
which is often forgotten), approximated to that of a professional 
force; but this policy had the resultthat,as there was no adequate 
^nd-tine army, parts of the first-line had to be reserved, 
instead of teing employed at the front. And when for #ant 
of these active troops the first great victory proved indecisive, 

•Tho total Russian army on a p$at$ footing is 'almost t.odolooo 

streni^.' ' ^ - 1 f »'■ li ', 


half-trained elements had to be sent to the front in considerable 
numbers—indeed the ration strength of the army was actually 
trebled. The aim of the war, " limited ” in so far that the 
Japanese never deluded themselves with dreams of attacking 
Russia at home, was to win such victories as would establish 
the integrity of Japan herself and place her hegemony in the 
Far East beyond challenge. Now the integrity of 
Japan was worth little if the Russians could hope 
ultimately to invade her in superior force, and as 
Port Arthur was the station of the fleet that might J<*—>*** 
convoy an invasion, as well as the symbol of the 
longed-for hegemony, the fortress was necessarily the army’s 
first objective, a convincing Sedan was the next. For the navy, 
which had materially only a narrow margin of superiority over 
the Russian Pacific Squadron, the object was to keep the two 
halves of that squadron, at Port Arthur and Vladivostok re¬ 
spectively, separate and to destroy them in detail. But in 
February weather these objects could not be pursued simul¬ 
taneously. Prior to the break-up of the ice, the army could 
only disembark at Chemulpo, far from the objective, or at 
Dalny under the very eyes of its defenders. The army could 
therefore, for the moment, only occupy Korea and try to draw 
upon itself hostile forces that would otherwise be available 
to assist Port Arthur when the land attack opened. For the 
navy, instant action was imperative. 

On the 8th pf February the main battle-fleet, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Togo, was on the way to Port Arthur. During the 
night his torpedo-boats surprised the Russian squadron in 
harbour and inflicted serious losses, and later in the day the 
battleships engaged the coast batteries. Repulsed in this 
attempt, the Japanese established a stringent blockade, 
which tried the endurance of the ships and the men to 
the utmost. From time to time the torpcdo-craft tried to 
run in past the batteries, several attempts were made to 
block the harbour entrance by sinking vessels in the fair¬ 
way, and free and deadly use was made by both sides of 
submarine mines. But, though not destroyed, the Port 
Arthur squadron was paralysed by the instantaneous assertion 
of naval superiority. 

Admiral Alexeiev, the tsar’s viceroy in the Far East and the 
evil genius of the war, was at Port Arthur and forbade the navy 
to take the risks of proceeding to sea.* For a time, when in 
place of Admiral Starck (who was held responsible for the sur¬ 
prise of February), Admiral Mukdrov, an officer of European 
reputation, commanded the fleet, this lethargy was shaken off. 
The new commander took his ships to sea every day. But 
his energetic leadership was soon ended by a tragedy. A field 

of clcctro-mcchanica! mines was laid by the Japanese _ 

in the night of April i*th-i3th, and on the following MPm 
day the Japanese cruisers stood inshore to tempt 
the enemy on to the mine-field. Makdrov, however, crossed 
it without accident, and pursued the cruisers until Togo’s 
battle-fleet appeared, whereupon he went about and steamed 
for port. In doing so he recrossed the mine-field, and this time 
the mines were effectual. The flagship " Petropavlovsk ” was 
struck and went down with the admiral and 600 men, and 
another battleship was seriously injured. Then the advocates of 
passivity regained the upper hand and kept the squadron in 
harbour, and henceforward for many months the Japanese navy 
lay unchallenged off Port Arthur, engaging in minor operations, 
covering the transport of troops to the mainland, and watching 
for the moment when the advance of the army should force 
the Russian fleet to come out. Meantime Seven Japanese 
cruisers under Vice-Admiral Kaimamura went in search- of the 
Russian Vladivostok stmadron: this, however, evaded them for 
some months, and inmeted some damage on the” Japanese 
mercantile marine and transports. The Japanese had not 
waited to gain command of thtf sea before beginning the sea 
trahspo^ of'tl)8t part of the'jr Jrbdps.f^pUed'.fp Riorea.,' .The 
roads of, that country were so poor that the landing had 

• A vivid •pktaxt of the slate of affairs in the navy it this peViod 
Is given ln'SenSenov's'/f«*pio/a'(Eng. trans.). ' ' ' “ 
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to be made, not on the Straits of Tsushima, but as far north as 
n, fusible. Chemulpo, nearer by 50 m. to Port Arthur 
t? Japan, was selected. On the first day of 
i« Kant! Rear-Admiral Uriu disembarked troops at 

«TT ■ under the eyes of the Russian cruiser 

.1 ****** attacked and destroyed the 

Variag and some smaller war-vessels in the harbour, and 
the rest of the 1st Army (General Kuroki) was gradually brought 
ovCT during February and March, in spite of an unbeaten and, 
under Makdrov’s regime, an enterprising hostile navy. But 
owing to the tliaw and the subsequent break-up of the miser¬ 
able Korean roads, six weeks passed before the columns of the 
army (Guard, and and lath divisions), strung out along the 

Mandarin road " to a total depth of six days’ march, closed 
upon the head at Wiju, the frontier town on the Yalu. Opposite 
to them they found a large Russian force of all arms. 

The Russian commanders, at this stage at least, had not and 
could not have any definite objective. Both by sea and by 
hmd their policy was to mass their resources, repulsing mean¬ 
time the attacks of the Japanese with as much damage to the 
enemy and as little to themselves as possible. Their strategy 
was to gain time without immobilizing themselves so far that the 
Japanese could impose a decisive action at the moment that 
.suited them best. Both b)' sea and by land, such strategy was 
an exceedingly difficult game to play. But afloat, had Makdrov 
survived, it would have been played to the end, and Togo’s fleet 
would have been steadily used up. One day, indeed (May isth), 
two of Japan’s largest battleships, the “ Hatsume ” and the 
“ Yashima,” came in contact with free mines and were sunk. 
One of them went to the liottom with five hundred souls. But 
the admiral was not on board. The Russian sailors said, when 
Makdrov’s fate was made known, " It is not the loss of a battle¬ 
ship. 'ITic Japanese arc welcome to two of them. It is Ae.” 
Not only the skill, but the force of character required for playing 
with fire, was wanting to Makdrov’s successors. 

It was much the .same on land. Kuropatkin, who had taken 
command of the <army. saw from the first tliat he would have 
Kan- to three months, and disposed hi.s forec.s as they 
pttua’t came on the scene, unit by unit, in perfect accord 
pita, necessities of the aisc. His exprc.sscd intention 

was to fight no bcUtle until suiicriority in numbers was on his 
side. He could have gained his respite by concentrating at 
Harbin or even at Mukden or at Liao-Yang. But he had to 
reckon with the fleet* at Port Arthur. He knew that the 
defences of that place were defective, and that if the fleet were 
destroyed whilst that of Togo kept the sea, there would be no 
Russian offensive. He therefore chose Liao-Yang as the point 
of concentration, and having thus to gain time by force instead 
of by distance, he pushed out a strong covering detachment 
towards the Yalu. 

But little by little he succumbed to his milieu, the atmosphere 
of false confidence and passivity created around him by Alexeiev. 
After he had minutely arranged the F.astern Detachment in a 
scries of rearguard positions, so tliat each fraction of it could 
contribute a little to the game of delaying the enemy before 
retiring on the positions next in rear, the commander of the 
detachment, Zlasulich, told him that “ it was not the custom 
of a knight of the order of St George to retreat,” and Kuropatkin 
did not use his authority to recall the general, who, whether 
competent or not, obviously misundersto^ his mission. Thus, 
whilst the detachment w^ still disposed as a series of rear¬ 
guards, the foremost fractions of it stood to fi^t on the Yalu, 
against odds of four to one. 

The Japanese ist Army was carefully conc^ed about ’IViju 
until it was ready to strike. Determine that in this first battle 
against a. white nation they would show tiieir mettle, the 
Japanese lavished both time and forethought on the minutest 
preparations. Forethought was still busy when, in accordance 
with instructions from Tokio, Kuroki on the joth of April 
ordered the attack to begm at daybreak on the ist of Hay. 
For several miles above Antung the rivers Yalu and Aiho are 
' ‘ Not, as is often assumed, the fortress itself. 


parallel and connect^ by numerous channels. The majority 
of the islands thus formed were held emd had been bridged ^ 
the Japanese. ITie points of passage were commanded by high 
ground a little farther up where the vallejw definitely diverge, 
and beyond the flank of the ill-concealed positions of the defence. 
'Hic first task of the right division (isth) was to cross the upper 
Yalu and seize this. To the Guard and and divisions was 
assigned the frontal attack on the Chiuliencheng 
position, where the Russians had about one-haK of 
their forces under Major-General Kashtalinski. On **' 
the 30th of April, Inouye’s ijth division accomplished its 
task of clearing the high ground up to the Aiho. The 
Russians, though well aware that the force in their front 
was an army, neither retired nor concentrated. Zasulich’s 
medieval generalship had been modified so far that he intended 
to retreat when he had taught the Japanese a lesson, and there¬ 
fore Kuropatkin’s origins arrangements were not sensibly 
modified. So it came about that the combined attack of the 
2nd and Guard divisions against the front, and Inouyc on the 
left flank and rear, found Kashtalinski without support. After 
a rather ineffective artillery bombardment the Japanese advanced 
in full force, without hesitation or finesse, and plunging into the 
river, stormed forward under a heavy fire. A few moments after¬ 
wards Zasulich ordered the retreat. But the pressure was far too 
closenow. Broken upby superiornumbersthe Russian line parted 
into groups, each of which, after resisting bravely foretime, was 
driven back. Then the frontal attack stopped and both divisions 
abandoned thenwelves to the intoxication of victory. Mean¬ 
while, the right attack (12th division) encountering no very 
serious resistance, crossed the Aiho and began to move on the left 
rear of the Russians. On the side of the defence, each colonel hod 
been left to retire as best he could, and thus certain fractions 
of the retreating Russians encountered Inouye’s advancing 
troops and were destroyed after a most gallant resistance. The 
rearguard itself, at Hamatan, was almost entirely sacrificed, 
owing to the wrong direction taken in retreating by its left 
flankguard. Fresh attempts were made by subordinates to 
form rearguards, but Zasulich made no stand even at Feng- 
hwang-cheng, and the Japanese occupied that town unopposed 
on the 5th of May. The Japanese losses were 1100 out of over. 
40,000 present, tlic Russian (chiefly in the retreat) at least 2500 
out of some 7000 engaged. 

The Yalu, like Valmy, was a moment in the world’s history. 
It mattered little that the Russians had escaped or that they 
had been in inferior numbers. The serious fact was that they 
had been beaten. 

The general distribution of the Russian forces was now as 
follows: The main army under Kuropatkin was forming, by 
successive brigades, in two groups—I. Siberian Con» (Stakcl- 
berg), Niu-chwang and Kaiping; II. Siberian Corps, Liao-Yang, 
Zasulich (III. Corps and various other units) had still 11,000. In 
the Port Arthur “ fortified rayon,” under Lieut.-General Stoessel 
(IV. Corps), were 27,000 men, and General Linievich around 
Vladivostok had 23,000. These are, however, paper strengths 
only, and the actual number for duty cannot have been higher 
than 110,000 in all. The Trans-Siberian railway was the only 
line of communication with Europe and western Siberia, and 
its calculated output of men was 40,000 a month in the summer. 
In October 1904, therefore, supposing the Japanese to have used 
part of their forces agaiiut Port Arthur, and setting this off 
against the absence of Linievich and Stoessel, Kuropatkin could 
expect to have a sufficient superiority in numbers to take the 
offensive. His policy was still, "No battle before we are in 
superior force.” 

For the moment it was equally Japan’s interest to mark time in 
Manchuria. StiU intent upon the Russian Port Arthur squadroot, 
she had embarked her and Army (General Okp, ist, srd, 

4tb and 5th divisions) during April, and soit it io 
Chinampo whence, as soon os the ice nielted and laswami 
Kuroki’s victory cleared the air, it sailed, to the 
selected bndingiilace near Piteewo.. Here, under the 
protection of a contpiuous chua of war-vessMs.betwe«p) the EIHot 
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weeks to disembark the whole an^^exf * 

to Port Adams Oku tK™ , I'® ®*^®‘Rl‘«!''oss the peninsula 

moved down with the rest tmuanT*^' *,5.* division behind, 
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dutanwto narch, Kuroki-tiie wnalleat. The latter ■dwwfoseo 
had to staadiastin the face of the Kussian Eastern Detachment^ 
which was three days’ maroh»«t most from Fengf-hwang<Jieng 
a»d oouW be supped in three more days by Kwo^tfcin^ 
moin^ body,'Whereas the pressure of Oku’s advance would not 
begin to be felt by the Kussian Southern Detachment until 
tfre twelfth dajr at earliest. It was necessary therefore for 
the first objective to make a slight concession to the second. 
Oku had to start at the earliest possible moment, even though 
operations, against i’ort Arthur were thereby delayed for a 
week or two. In fact, Oku’s march began on June 13th, Kuroki’s 
on June *4th ; the moves of the intermediate forces at various 
dates within this time. 

Meanwhile Kurojwtkin, assembling the main army week 
by week, was in a difficult j^ition. His policy of gaining time 
had received a .severe blow in the failure of his executive officer 
to realize it, and that offi<’er, though his unpursued troojjs 
quickly regained' their moral, had himself completely lost con¬ 
fidence. On the news of the battle (coupled with that of a fresh 
army appearing on the Korean coast),* Kuropatkin instantly 
sent off part of his embryo central mass to bar tlio mountain 
passes of Fenshuiling and Motienling against the imagined 
relentless pursuit of the victors, and prepared to shift his centre 
of oancentration back to Mukden. The subsidiary protective 
forces on either flank of Zasulich had promptly abandoned 
their look-out positions and fallen back to join him. Hut the 
commander-in-chief, soon realizing that the Japanese were not 
pursuing, reasserted himself, sent the protective troops back 
to their posts, and cancelled all orders for the evacuation of Liao- 
Yang. From this time forward. Kuropatkin allowed his sub¬ 
ordinates little or no initiative. A few days later, Z.asulkh’s 
persistent requests to be allowed to retreat and the still uncertain 
movements of the 2nd Army induced him once more to pre¬ 
pare a concentration on Mukden. But on the 6th of May he 
learned that the japanese isl Army had again halted at Feng- 
hwang-cheng and that the 2nd Army was disembarking at 
Pitszewo, and he resumed (though less confidently) his' original 
idea. The Eastern protective detachment, now strengthened- 
and placed under the orders of Count Keller, was disposed with 
a view to countering any advance on Liao-Yang from the east 
by a combination of manoeuvre and fighting.® It was at this 
moment of doubt that Alexeiev, leaving Port Arthur just in 
time and profoundly impressed with the precarious state of 
affairs in the fleet and the fortress,gave the ordcr,as commander- 
Ahaitr in'cWef by land and sea, for an “ active” policy (19th 
aotf May). Kuropatkin, thus required to aljandon his own 
Xai*> . ' plan,'had‘Only to choose between- attacking the rst 
Armyand turning upon Oku. He did not yield at once ; 
a second letter'from-the viceroy, the news-of Nanshan, and 
above all a signed order from the tsar himself;Inform ^neral 
Kuropatkin that I impose upon him all-the responsibility for the 
fate of Port- 'Arthur,” were needed to bring him definitely to 
execute a scheme which in his heart he knew to be perilous. The 
path - of dnty 'for a general saddled -with a plan which-he dis- 
appro-ves is not easily discoverable. Napoleon in -Hke case 
refused^ at the risk of enforced resignation, bnt so did Moreau; 
the generality of lesser men have obeyed, blit so did Suvfirov. 

Stakelbcr^s I. Siberian Corps was therefore- -reinforced 
towards the end of May up to a strength of above 35,000. But 

>jThis:waathe 2nd Amy, nwtiog ia the port of.Cbiaanipoiar the 
moaant -tp sail iot Pitszewo, 

' One isolated incident which deserves mention took place at this’ 
time, -the boM- raid of Colonel Madritov and 300 Cdssacks af^st- 
the.-<eeninumicatlons - el tiw -ust Army.. Thn nsid '.(isi^viag a 
i&skiaf'tiio nuformd and baok) ws* oarrird oht.in.ientirRlcmnuiae 
of the ha);tte.,ot.*hftjYalu. and qn aipiang at Anj» Madt»ta\cfouod 
noffiifg atia^, the ist Arjny having gfter ita victory ^opted 
a short fine-of eonhimiiteattdn fram a sea base near tli^Tatirtn.oa%'.' 
Thill tooktatt* saggaataitwovdkotianS'arfintitliat'iisdilk'W attaeks 

ininirriltlwV c<««se«(iop«iiH^aiViari|g«th*^c^ 
ananecand that, had *wauch,^,in bis det«’Wna‘k»i>,to.,be worthy pf 
htmeentrated for, battle, the presence.o{ the Madijtbv 
detachment' oq the field-'-irould have prevnited the'tamentabie and' 
Matty msamiiderkiainH 8 gs.a(itha letreat ess Hanaatan; 


lit Teinained a detachment only. The.Liao'iYangi.centnl .mass 
was still held in hand, for the landing of the 4th Aemy'-^ccally 
only a division at present—at Takushan and the wrong plpciim 
of another Japanese division supposed 'to be with Kui^ 
(really intended for N<^) had aroused Knnqsatkin’s fears for 
the liolding capacity of Krilcr’s detachment. Moreover, dis¬ 
liking the whole enteqsrise, he was most unwilling to use.Up his 
aroy in it. The Russians, then, at the beginning, of June, were 
divided into three groups, the Southern, or tensive group 
( 3 S.OOO). in the triangle Neuchwang-Haicheng-Kaiping; the 
Eastern or defensive group (30,000), the main Ixidy of it guturd- 
ing the passes right and left of the Wiju-Liao-Yang road, the 
left (Cossacks) in the roadless hills of the upper Aiho and Yalu 
valleys, the right (Mishchenko’s Cossacks and infantry supports) 
guarding Fenshuiling [^s and the road from Takushan ; the 
reserve (42,000) with Kuropatkin at Liao-Yang; the “ Ussuri 
Army ” about Vladivostok j and Stessel’s two divisions in the 
Kwantung peninsula. 

On the other side the 1st Arm)' was at Feng-hwang«heng-with 
one brigade detached on the roads on either hand, the left being 
therefore in front of the Takushan division and facing the 
Fenshuiling. Oku’s 2nd Aitny (4 divisions or 6o,eoo com¬ 
batants) was about Port Adams. This last was the objective 
of the attack of Slakdberg’s 35,000. Kuropatkin’s ■ . 
orders to his subordinate were a compromise between frg’a 
his own plan and Alexeiev’s. Stukcllierg wa.s to crush oaptth 
by a rapid and energetic advance the covering forces 
of the enemy met with, and his object was “ the capture of the 
Nanshan position and,thereafter an advance on Port Arthur.” 
Yet another object was given him, to “ relieve the pressure on 
Port Arthur by drawing upon himself the bulk of the enemy's 
force.s,” and he was not to allow himself to be drawn into a 
decisive action against superior numbers. Lastly, on June 7th, 
while Stakelberg was proceeding southward on his ul-defincd 
errand, Kuropatkin, imposed upon by the advance of the 
Takushan column to Siu-yen, forbade him to concentrate to 
the front, only removing the veto when he learned that the 
4th Army had halted and entrenched at Siu-yen, 

On the i4tli, all his arrangements' for supply and transport 
lieing at last complete, Oku moved north. Although he was 
still .short of part of the 6th division, he was in superior force. 
He had, moreover, the perfectly definite purpose of fighting his 
way north, and at Tolissu or Wafangkou on the 14th of June, 
ns he expected, he came upon Stakelbecg's detach- 
raent in an entrenched position. On the i4lh and 15th, * 

attacking sharply on the Russian -fnmt and Japping raiuid both 
its flanks, Olou'won an importantuaod' handsome victory,'Ot a 
cost/(rf 1200 men-out-of 35,000. engaged, white the Riusians, 
with a loss of at least 3600 out of about 25,000 engaged, xetired 
in disorder, Thus swifrly and disastrously ended the southern 
expedition. 

Meantime, except for.the- novcaimit oniSiti'<yenr<already 
mentioned,* and various teconnaissiwces in force by Keller's 
main body and byKennenl^pfls Cotsaoka lartiier> inland, all 
was quiet along the Motienling front. Kuroki entnenebed binv. 
self carefully about Feng-hwang-cheng, intending, if attaidccdiby 
tiie Russian .maia< army, to defend to the last ieactntnit]i;...t;te 
ground and tlie presti^ gained on tbs ist of Mayi 

From this point to the culmination!of.the advance.at Liao- 
Yang, the situation of the Japanese .clewly resemblet that of 
the PruMians.iB 1866,' HEUchsng representi Miftnriiaigrfcte,: 
Liao-YaDg Gitschin, and Hie pasMs .east of XiaoiYwigNsdirid' 
and ilDwitenan, Tin conceatration the varions .JapaneM 
.amucs«n'onebattlefiekl'was,to J».inade,not aknw tbeicircum- 
ferense of the long arc th^ occupied, but towoMu i the 1 centre. 
Similarly,'Kuropawla'‘Wa» in tto'peeition'of Benedek^ He 
pastessod the mterionliMes and theosntraliesetVe'Whkffi'enables 
uiteriM linde to be-ntdiecd, and a'strohe of good fortume* pro¬ 
longed the period in prbicb he could comptand the situation, for 

* irbe;oocapatias of Sln-oma'imijchjedx tliearoik ol the brigade 
'pnahgdjtoiitjito/lsisMlett' 'bw - Kateid.'. -Oner i a- ipMrion .'of i the >aatb > 
diviskm from Takudian hdped to drivoaieaykHiihriiiaiiei’tiCiMeairire 
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on the ayd of June an unexpected sortie of the Russian Port 
Arthur squadron paralysed the Japanese land offensive. In 
the squadron were seen the battleships damaged in the February 
attacks, and the Imlance of force was now against Togo, who 
had lost the " Yashima ” and the " Hatsuse.” ’ITie squadron 
nevertheless tamely returned to harbour, Togo resumed the 
blockade and Nogi began bis advance from Nanslmn, but the 
and and 4th Armies came to a standstill at once (naval escort 
for their sea-borne supplies being no longer available), and the 
I si Army, whose turn to advance Itad just arrived, only pushed 
ahead a few miles to cover a larger supply area. On the tst of 
July the Vladivostok squadron appeared in the Tsushima 
Straits, and then vanished to an unknown destination, and 
whether this intensified the anxiety of the Japanese or not, it 
IS the fact that the and Army halted for eleven days at Kaiping, 
bringing the next on its right, 4th Army, to a standstill likewise. 
Its next advance brought it to the fortified position of Titshichiao, 
where Kuropatkin had, by drawing heavily upon his centra! 
reserve and even on the Eastern Detachment, massed about two 
army corps. 

On the S4lh Oku attacked, but the Russiangcnera!, 2 ^rubaycv, 
handled his troops very skilfully, and the Japanese were repulsed 
witli a loss of 1200 men. Zarubayev, who had used 
cUm alxiut half his forces in the battle, nevertheless 

retired in the night, fearing to be cut off by a descent 
of the approaching 4th Army on Haicheng, and well content 
to have broken the spell of defeat. Oku renewed the attack 
next day, but found only a rearguard in front of him, and 
without following up the retiring Russians he again halted for 
six days licfore proceeding to Haicheng to effect a junction 
with the 4th Army (Nozu), which meantime had won a number 
of miruir actions and forced the passage of the mountains at 
Fenshuiling South.' 

The jst Army, after its long halt at Feng-hwang-cheng, which 
was employed in minutely organizing the supply service—a 
task of exceptional difficulty in these roadless mountains—re¬ 
opened the campaign on the 24th of June, but only tentatively 
on account of the discouraging news from Port Arthur. A 
tremendous rainstorm imposed further delays, for the coolies 
and the native transport that had been laboriously collected 
scattered in all directions. The Motienling pass, however, had 
been seized without difficulty, and Keller's power of counter¬ 
attack had been reduced to nothing by the despatch of mo.st of 
his forces to the concentration at To^ikhiao. Rut Oku's 2nd 
Army was now at a standstill at Kaiping, and until he was 
further advanced the ist Army could not press forward. The 
captured passes were therefore fortified (as Feng-hwang-cheng 
had been) for passive resistance. This, and the movements of 
the 4th Army, which had set its face towards Haicheng and 
no longer seemed to be part of a threat on Liao-Yang, led to 
the idea being entertained at Kuropatkin's headquarters that 
the centre of mvity was shifting to the south. To clear up the 
situation Keller’s force was augmented and ordered to attack 
Kuroki. It was repulsed with a loss of nearly 1000 men in the 
action at the Motienling (17th July), but it was at least ascer¬ 
tained that considerable forces were still on the Japanese right, 
AMtow arrival of a fresh army corps from Europe 

wta* Kuropatkin announced his intention of attacking 
Kuroki. And in effect he succeeded in concentrating 
the equivalent of an army corps, in addition to Keller’s 
force, opposite to Kuroki's right. But having secured this 
advanti^ he stood still for five days, and Kuroki had ample 
time to make his arrangements. The J apanese general occupied 
some so ra. of front in two halves, separated by 6 m. of impassable 
mountain, and knowing well the danger of a “ cordon *' defensive, 
he met the crisis in another and a bolder fashion. Calling in the 
brig^e detached to the assistance of Noeu as well as til other 
available fractions of his scattered army, he himself attacked 

* The 5th division of the and Army had been sent to join the 
loth at the latter approached Hiiimicfaeng. The Guard bi^de of 
KuMkl't arw' which had served with Hoxu in the advance had now 
returned to nog-hwaag-cheng. 


im the 31st of July, all along the line. It was little more than 
an assertion of his will to conquer, but it was effectual. On his 
left wing the attaclis of the Guard and 2nd divisions (action of 
Yang-teu-ling) on the Russian front and flank failed, the frontal 
attack because of the resolute defence, the flank attack from 
sheer fatigue of the troops. Count Keller was killed in the 
defence. Meantime, on the Japanese right the tath division 
attacked the large bodies of troops that Kuropatkin had massed 
(Yu-shu-ling) equally in vain. But one marked success was 
achieved by the Japanese. The Russian 35th and 36th regi¬ 
ments (loth European Corps) were caught between two advanc¬ 
ing columns, and, thanks to the initiative of one of the column 
leadens, Okusaki. destroyed. At night, discouraged on each 
wing by the fall of Count Keller and the fate of the 35th and 
36tli, the whole Russian force retired on Anping, with a loss of 
2400, to the Japanese 1000 men. 

This was the only manifestation of the offensive spirit 
on Kuropatkin’s part during the six months of marking time. 
It was for defence, sometimes partial and elastic, sometimes 
rigid and “ at-all-costs,” that he had made his dispositions 
throughout. His policy now was to retire on Liao-Yang as 
slowly as possible and to defend himself in a series of concentric 
prepared positions. In his orders for the battle around 
his stronghold there is no word of counter-attack, nttn- 
and his central mass, the special weapon of the com- m«ar oa 
mander-in-chief, he gave over to Bilderling and to 
Zarubayev to strengthen the defence in their respec- 
tivp sections or posted for the protection of his line of 
retreat. Nevertheless he had every intention of delivering 
a heavy and decisive counterstroke when the right moment 
should come, and meantime his defensive tactics would certainly 
have full play on this prearranged battlefield with its elaborate 
redoubts, bombproofs and obstacles, and its garrison of a 
strength obviously equal (and in reality superior) to that of the 
assailants. 

The Japanese, too, had effected their object, and as they 
converged on their objective, the inner flanks of the three armies 
had connected and the .supreme commander Marshal Oyama 
had taken command of the whole. But, as the event was to 
prove, the military policy of Japan had failed to produce the 
requisite number of men for the desired Sedan, and so, instead of 
boldly pushing out the ist Army to such a distance that it 
could manceuvre, as Moltke did in 1866 and 1870, he attached 
it to the general line of battle. It was not in two dr three 
powerful groups but in one long chain of seven deployed 
divisions that the advance was made. 

On the 25th of August the 2nd and 4th Armies from Haicheng 
and the ist Army from the Yin-tsu-ling and Yu-shu-ling 
began the last stage of their cemvergent advance. The Russian 
first position extended in a semicircle from Anshantien (on the 
Liao-Yang-Hai-cheng railway) into the hills at Anping, and 
thence to the Taitse river atove.Liao-Yang; both sides had 
mixed detachments farther out on the flanks. The first step in 
the Japanese plan was the advance of Kuroki’s army to Anping. 
Throughout the 25th, night of 25th-26th, and 26th 
of August, Kuroki advanced, %hting heavily all 
along the line, until on the night of the 26th the *'“»• 
defenders gave up the contested ground at Anping. Hitherto 
there had only been skirmishing on a large scale on the 
side of Hai-cheng. Kuropatkin having already drawn in 
his line of defence on the south side towards Liao-Yang, the 
2nd and 4th Japanese Armies delivered what was practically a 
blow in the air. But on the 27th there was a marked change 
in the Japanese plan. The right of the 1st Army, when about 
to continue the advance west on Liao-Yang, was diverted 
northward by Oyama’s orders and ordered to prepare»to cross 
the Taitiszeho. The retirement of the Russian Southern Force 
into its entrenchments emboldeneiFtbe Japanese commander- 
in<hief to imitate Mtfftke’s method to the fuH. On the 28th, 
however, the ist Army made scarcely any progress. The 
right (12th) division reached the upper Taitszeho, but the 
divisions that were to come up on its left were held fast by their 




opponents. The aoth was an uneventful day, on which both 
Slews prepared for the next phase. 

The Russians’ semicircle, now contracted, rested on the 
Taitszeho above and below the town, and their forces were 
massed most closely on eitlier side of the “ Mandarin ” rood that 
the ist Army had followed. Opposite this portion of the line 
was the Guard and the 4th Army. Oku was astride the railway, 
Kuroki extending towards his proposed crossing-points just 
beyond Kuropatkin’s extreme left (the latter was behind the 
river). On the 30th the attack was renewed. The Guard, the 4th 
Army and the and Army were completely repulsed. 

On the night of the 30th the first Japanese troops crossed 
the Taitseho near Lien-Tao-Wun, and during the 31st three 
brigades were deployed north of Kwan-tun, facing west. Hie 
Russian left wing obsemd the movement all day, and within 
its limited local resourcb made dispositions to meet it. Kuro* 
patkin’s opportunity was now come. The remainder of the 
end division was following the rath, leaving a nine-mile gap 
between Kuroki and Nozu, as well as the river. It was not into 
this gapi which had no military significance, but upon the 
isolate divisions of the ist Army that the Russian general pro¬ 
posed to launch his counterstroke. Reorganizing his southern 
defences on a shorter front, so as to regain possession of the re¬ 
serves that he bad so UberaUy given away to his subordinates, 
he began to collect laige bodies of troops opposite Kuroki, wMle 
Stakdberg and Zanibayev, before withdrawing silently into the 


lines or rather the fortress of Liao-Yang, again repulsed Oku’s 
determined attacks on the south side. But it was not in con¬ 
fidence of victory that Kuropatkin began the execution of the 
new plan—rather as a desperate expedient to avoid being cut 
off by the ist Army, whose strength he greatly overestimated. 

On the morning of the ist of Sejjtember—the anniversary of 
Sedan, as the Japanese officers told their men—Oyama, whose 
intentions the active Kuroki had somewhat outrun, delivered a 
last attack with the and and 4th Armies and the Guard on the 
south front, in the hope of keeping the main body of the Russians 
occupied and so assisting Kuroki, but the assailants encountered 
no resistance, Zarubayev having already retired into the 
fortress. North of the Taitszeho the crisis was approaching. 
Kuroki’s left, near the river, vigorously attacked a hill called 
Manjnyama which formed part of the line of defence of the 
XVn. Corps from Europe. But the right of the tst Army (1 ath 
division) was threatened by the rathenng storm of the counter- 
stroke from the side of Yentai Mines, and had it not been that 
the resolute Okasaki continued the attack on Manjuyama 
alone, the Ji^anese offensive would have come to a standstill. 
Manjuyama, thanks to the courage of the army commander 
and of a single brigadier, was at last carried siter nightfall, 
and the dislodged Russians made two counter-attacks in the 
dark biffore they would acknowledge themsdves beaten. Next 
morning, when Kuroki, who bad conceived the mistakoi idea 
of a genend retreat of the Russians on Huikden, was preparing 
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to pmue, the storm broke. Kuropatkin had drawn together 
seven divisions on the left rear of the XVII. Coips, the strenrth of 
the whole being about 90,000. On the extreme left wa.s Orlov’s 
brigade of all arms at Yentai Mines, then came the I. Siberian 
Corps (Stokelberg), then the X. Corps, then the XVII. But 
Orlov, perplexed by conflicting instructions and caught in 
an TOfavourablc situation by a brigade of the lath division 
which was executing the proposed " pursuit,” gave way—part 
of his force m actual rout—and the cavalry that was with him 
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was driven back by the Kobi (reserve army) brigade of the 
(iuard. The fugitives of Orlov’s command disordered the 
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on-coming corps of Stakelberg, and the outer flank of the great 
counterstrokc that was to have rolled up Kuroki’s thin line 

Meantime the X. Corps furiously 
attacked Okasaki on the Manjuyama, and though its first as.sault 
t 7 h Okasaki’s line, a second and a third, made 

m the night, felled to shake the constancy of the 15th brigade. 
Mi.sunderstandin^ and movements at cross-purposes multiplied 
on the Russian side, and at midnight Kuropatkin at last obtained 
information of ev^mts on the side of Yentai Mines. ThLs was 
to the effect that Orlov was routed, Stakelberg’s command much 

whon*"ot'''^ *^1 M^“'■“bayev in Liao-Yang, upon 
Nozu had pressed a last furious attack, reported 
that he had only a handful of troops still in reserve. ^Then 
• although about three divisions 

Orfev' ‘’SSi I’"Stance to the defeat of General 

operations must be attributed to the stcadfe.st gallantry of the 
iSth brigade on Manjuyama.” Tlie lo.sses of thT iranese 
ffiTMiM totalled 23,000, those of the Ru.ssians 19,000. Coming 
7 a'^ ^ “1 "'""'"'•'"t "'ht'" the first attacks on Port 

MaUtm. repulsed with heavy losses, this 

n..i„n ‘""“'“’Mul Climax of the four months’ cam¬ 

paign more than restored the balance. But it was not the 
expected Sedan. Had the two divisions still kept in Japan 

balance of force on^is 
side, the Russian retreat would have been confused if not 
actually a rout, and the war would have been ended on Japanl 
own terms. As it was, after another day’s fighting, Kurooatkin 
drew off the whole of his forces in .safety, sharply repulsing an 

division on^the 
'■‘“'"■‘'y delivered 30,000 men a 
month at Mukden, and Japan had for a time outrun her re¬ 
sources. At St Petersburg the talk was not of peace but of 
uctory, and after a period of reorganization the Russians 

strength. But the remainder 
of tlie Manchurian campaign, like the second half of the war of 
t« 59 . was nothing more lliun a scries of violent and resultless 
(mrauntm of huge armies—armies far larger than those which 
M^ento^* for supremacy at Liao-Yang and 

Artlmr harl only progressed sb far 
XT^^« • l>caicger8 were able to realize the difTiculties Ijefoiv* fhnm 

**1LI** i""'’' •"'"d Wstirmv (ist and nth divisioiisi 

I commercial harbour, was 

•CMQU Without fighting, and a month was spent m preuariiiu a base 

look^'un rctintiK within his fm-liiic StesscI 

‘th^“a6?h of ®'s‘°dg«t from this on 

I ' chocked Nogi's further 

“*Vi ‘’"“8*' unsuccessful. 

jg-.XSfsr'ofis: ^. 1 °! ss’fAi “"ToS; 

*“‘o Port Arthur, which m the UTOmo^s 


T^d the Old Town, at a distance of 1000 to looo yda from it 
which had not and could not have had any iafluenee 00 t^iasue 
of the .siege TJe main line of defence f^wed the outer ed™ rf 
haH of hills surrounding the tcarboux. These ^hills 

their greatest development on the N.E. side, tteir outeferesta 
^ing some 4000 yds. from the Old Town ^“^01 t^ Lnn 
river the defensive line ofImU by the hUIs is less defixied anrf 

3000 yds. from the harbour and 2000 yds. from the New Town 

Si't'.Kw IS qS 
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that liCMVT vVu "v w'r^'fTk' u**! ■ 1 ?°®* obvious weakness is 

* 3 ."™ JSTbS STJSt 

»< hil 

Xracter 8 ^""' 1 '°^ ErlwLung was of’^s 

loft 'y?t ‘'“'Sued for infantry and the interio^ 

wasfla|ked'byc"?umers“^^^^^ 

and the parapets. Fort Chi-Kuan had no arlillerv mraSf 
d. ch, 12 to 15 ft. deep, was defended by cSrscarn*^ 
galleries. The casesmates in the gorge, partially cut ®* 8 *«b*» 
off from the terreplein by a couple ol deep sunk varda 
or areas, could ^ defended in the last resort as a keep in 

firrirwirTd^ectton''"Thus*'''V"'’‘’°^^^ '"fifed® 

batteries and trenches. On the north-west Iront'lol^Metre HilMn 
advance of the main line was ocrunipd w., ^ metre Hill, in 

toother flank^;“andT^Metro 

Hill, 1500 yds. Ixiyond it, was also held The Lun Hn 

unes in front of the defences, but thev were not 
The Ru.ssians, with the resources of th^ 

a, at flevastopol), used great uumKf maeWne gunfSdlife 

^ilom.Ty'lol 'nfem''^*’''' *** P^«W. includfi^ 

Ihcy were iraperfccUy informed of the str#>nof>> 
and the nature of iha defences. Recollections o? 1 hHr eait 
in 1894 and perhaps thoughts of staSrGemafth^^ 

^sque attack,^ the fiery ardour of tke an^^nd a^tM 

crushing or expcBing the squadron in^arbclur 
combined to suggest a bombardment and general assault Ti..i 
bomlardmenl began on the 19 th of August and conlin^ for tW 
days, whi e the infantrt- wa,s aprwding alonrth® fron^^d " taw 
(pxnind where it could. The real assault wm iruuta w Jv.'"? 

up supports to the captured positions ^edu^ 
concentrated on the spot froip attmiarters On the 
nl^h t of t he 23 rd- 24 th, just as the assault was.betire^Hie^M Stesqel 
dehvered a fierce ctranter-attafck against the lost tMlew. 
result of an aHmikht batao w« tSwfc thm.ih 
reraptured, the ai^lt was, repuls^f^$ ^aJl^ a“a 
the Japanese m-Pan-Lung wore isolated Thurortie r«!iS * 2 . 
spirits of the Rus.sian 6 fo the hlgl^Xih 
to have broken the epidl of ddfST'^ei. 7}^ 




men bad been killed and wounded in three weeks. Xite Kussians 
strengthened their works around the captured forts in such a way as 
ellectually to prevent fartJier advance, and the Japane.se snl Army 
had now to resign itself to a methoidical siege. Small sorties, 
partial attacks* and duels between tiie Japanese guns .and the 
... generally more powerful ordnanceof the fprtresscontiuned. 

M I'l'e eleseapproae'iBS wore fuat directed against the Tempk- 

Waterworks group, which was stormed on the. tyth and 
front S^tember, Pan-Lut^ was.connected with the 

Japanese lines by covered ways, approaches wpre begun 
towards several of the eastern forts, and oii the goth of .SeBtember 
iSo-Motre Hill was stormeri, though the crest wasiwitcaabk ahder 
the fire from 2u3-Metre Hill. The Japanese, ivere now, beginning 
to pay .more attention to the western, sme of.tbeiortcess, and from 
the 19th to the .nsnd there was hard, fighting araunq 203-Mietre Hill, 
the attack being eventually repulsed with the-toss of aooo>men. 
Operations in the west were thereupon abandoned for the time being, 
and the eastorn forts remained the principal objective of the attack. 
Heavier bowitiers had fieen sent for from Japan, and on the tst of 
October, the first batteries of aS centimetre (ii in.j howitzers egme 
into action. They fired a shell weighing 485 !b, with a bursting 
charge of >1-7 Os On the isth, the Japanese took fbe: trenches 
betwean tbe-Waterworks Redoubt and &rli-l4ung,'and cut the water- 
supply, -Saps were then pushed on against Erh-Lung, and to help in 
' their progress a .Russian advanced work called “ft ", was captured 
on the lOth, by a skilfully combined attack of infantry, and artUkry. 
From this time forward there was a desperate s^ggle at tlie,H,p- 
heads on the north front.*' 

On the zOth of October another assault was.mgde oOrCbifKpan 

- . A particular-feature of these constant night-fighte was the 
’ Oflaotive «M of the defenders', searchlight, not only to^ahow np, the 
enemy bgf to blind, him. 

*'Hand grenades ?and extemporised trench mortars were used on' 
botkimdes with very great effect. The Japanese band. grmiades 
consisted at about t that high explosive ip a tin oue I'thn Raaiian 
eases weiit«i sd'iorts, including.old Chineee.shall., .ihie japaoeae 
Msployad wisernetting screens to 8t<rp -the. Rpstiaa. grmiadee. 
Various means were triad for the desbactioa of entai^lemants. 
Eventually it was found that the best plan was to uto -^ough 
them. 


Fort and Battery, and was continued at intervals, varied by Russian 
counter-attacks, till the 2nd of November. By this time the 
Japanese were becoming disheartened. They bad incurred an 
additional loss of 13,000 men without substantial gain, except a 
lodgmeot on the oountorscarp of Sung-Shn. This preimrcd the way 
for mioingt which, had already been begun at Er^Lung. 'On the 
1 7 th of November seven roineg were exploded at Simg-ohu} which 
blew in the back of ,the counterscarp galleries. At Erh-Lung on-the 
20th of Novamber three mines were exploded, which half .filled the 
ditch, and the. Japanese later on sapped across to the escarp over 
the tUMit A 4 Ghi-Kuaa> the conntenwarp gallery had been breached 
by an ill-managed Russian mine on the Z3rd of October and the 
Japanese got. in through the breach and made a lodgment. They 
did not. however, got possession of the whole of the counterscarp 
gaHesies before about the'middle .of .November. On the sand 
of November the Japanese assaulted the , trench, round Qii-KiiaD 
battery. It was captured and retalmn,bv' countor-atiack twice 
ibelween 6.p.mv«sd i a.m. ia fh>e figut esen side wpa using corpses 
as breastworks. , . 

On the zbthief .Novea^r another assault was. piads on the same 
i.linet as that of'timaoth of Octobor. By this time the besiegors were 
sapping under tho escarps oi'tha norilicrn forts, and it would have 
been -better to delay.' But the situation, was scrioqs Ip the extrepie. 
Is Manchuria Kuropathin^s army hs^ teu^fod ’ ifseljl. . From 
Europe Rozbestvenski’s squadron wap .just aetijM tpU Ra the Par 
East. I Marshal Oyama seat his principid staff to .stimulate 

Nogi ta fresh, efforts, and.some oxliaiutod uoitt'^.theh^8)>>8 
were replaced tw fresh troops front Japan. ,' Wiih-100,000 men aqd 
this urgent need of immediate victory, Nogi and the marshal's staff 
'.officers f<tt bound to miJce a tbird-general assault, ' The siwe works 
- bad indeed made considerable progress. The ditches of '^ng-Shu 
and' 'ErhjLung were .partially filled. Theji held inost Of the dtfeh 
'Of 'CKs^aii' Fort and Were cutting down''thh woarpi and two 
-liarallMariad been-made .only 3o--y(b;.frixioith« .(;aii!neta> MMU-at 

or,as^.Rnn 4 ,iing. ' , . 1 1. 

The goieral attack was made at i p.m. At Eung-Shu the stormeiw 
..gotiihlo.ttieifprt, but suffered much, from .thp, ^tfUery.on.the wstfeni 
,pi(]B ot.Jfic,.Lon-ho v^lsy, andi we^ opt m it ag^ in.2p 

.^mipuica; men tned in vain to,^t iip the Lun'-nO vatw to'mxe 
Sung-Shu' In rear,., At Rrh-Lung tnev couM pot gef om m etoter 
’ parapet. At '* G " they took a portion oftoe' ’Ch^se Wall and lost 
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U »gaiQ, other trenches with a cross fire being behind. At Pan-Lung 
the machine guns on the Wall prevented them from leaving the 
parallel. At Chi-Kuan Fort the tcrreplcin of the fort bad been 
covered with entanglements defended by machine guns on the gorge 
patapeti, and the Japanese could make no way. briefly, there was 
a furious fight all along the line, and nothing gained. On the 27th 
of November, after losing 12,000 men, the assault was abandoned. 
Onjthc north front the Japanese returned to mining. 

But so urgent was the necessity of speedy victory that the fighting 
had to continue elsewhere. And at last, after every other point 
^ had been atteinpted. the weight of the attack was directed 
on 203-Metre Hill. A battery of 11-inch howitaers was 
established only one mile away. On the 28th of November 
assaults were made and failed. On the 30th of November an 
attack with fresh troops failed again. On the ist of Dcccmtier there 
was a heavy bombardment by the big howitaers, which obliged the 
Kussians to take shelter in rear of the ruined works. On the and 
of December the Russians tried a counter-attack. During the next 
two days the artillery were busy. The engineers sapped up to the 
ruins of the western work, saw the shelters on the reverse slope and 
directed artillery fire by teh-phonc. Thirty-six guns swept the 
ground with shrapnel. Finally on the 5th of December the Japanese 
attacked successfully. Their lossc.s in the last ten days at 203- 
Metrc Hill had been probably over 10,two. Those of the Russians 
were about jooo, chiefly from artillery fire. 

This was the turning-point of the siege. At once the ii-inch howit- 
lem, assisted by telephone from 203-Mctrc. opened upon the Russian 
ships; a few days mcr these were wholly hors de combat, and at 
the capitulation only a few destroyers were in a condition to escape. 
The su'ge was now pressed with vigour by the construction of 
batteries at and around 203 Metre, by an infantry advance against 
the main western defences, and by renewed operations against the 
eastern forts. The escarp of Clii-Kuan was blown up. and at the 
cost of 800 men, General Sameyeda (tilh division), personally lead¬ 
ing his stormers, captured the great fort on the iptn of December. 
The escarp of Ehr-Lung was also blown up, and the ruins of the fort 
were stormed by the 9th division on the 28th of December, though 
a mere handful of the defenders prolonged the fighting for eight 
hours and the assailants lost 1000 men. Sung-Shu suffered a worse 
fate on the 31st. the ^atcr part of the fort and its defenders being 
blown up, and on this day the whole defence of the eastern front 
collaps^. The Japanese 7th and ist divisions were now 
advancing on the western main line; the soul of the 
defence, the brave and cajiable General Kondratenko, 

' had been killed on the 13th of December, and though the 
Japanese seem to have anticipated a further stand,' Stcsscl surren¬ 
dered on the and of January 1903. with 23,000 effective and slightly 
wounded and 15,000 woundi-d and .sick men, the remnant of his 
original 47.000. The total losse.s of the 3rd Japanese Army during 
the siege were about 91.000 men (38,000 casuaities and 34,000 sick). 

Meanwhile the Japanese navy had scored two important successes. 
After months of blockade and minor fighting, the Russian Port 
Arthur squadron had been brought to action on the loth of 
. Augu.st. Admiral Vltbeft, Mak&rov's successor, had put to 
sea shortly after the appearance of the 3rd Army on the 
land front of Port Arthur. The battle opened about noon, 
20 m. south of the harbour; the forces engaged on each 
side varied somewhat, but Togo finally had a superiority. Admiral 
Vitheft was killed. As the Russians became graduuly weaker, 
the Japanese closed in to within 3 m. range, and ftince Ukhtomsky 
(who succeeded to the command on Vltheft's fall) gave up the 
strumle at nightfall. The Russians scattered, some vessels beading 
southward, the majority with the admiral making for Port Arthur, 
whence they did not again emerge. All the rest were either forced 
Into neutral jxirts (where they were interned) or destroyed, among 
the latter being the third-class cruiser " Novik," which had Mrcady 
earned a brilliant reputation for daring, and now steamed hall 
round Japan before she was brought to action and run ashore. 
The victors blockaded Port Arthur, until near the close of the siege, 
when, after going ashore and examining the remnant of the Russian 
fleet from 203-Metre Hill, Togo concluded that it would be safe to 
return to Japan and give bis ships a complete refit. Kaimnra's 
squadron, after various adventures, at last succeeded on the 14th 
of August In engaging and defeating the Russian Vtadivostok 
squadron (Admlrtu Jessen). Thus the Russian fiag disappeared 
from the PaeMe, and thenceforward only the Baltic fleet could hope 
seriously to cballmgih the snimmacy of the Japanese navy. 

The remainder of the war on land, although it included two 
battim on a large scale and numerous minor operations, was 
principally a test of endurance. After Liao-Vang there were 
no extended operations, the area of conflict being confined to the 
plain of the coast side of the Hun-ho and the fringe of the 

»As renidt food and ammunition, the resources of the defence 
wete not by any means exhausted, and General Stesael and other 
senior officers of the defence were tried by courts-martfal, and some 
of them convicted, on the charge of premature surrender. 


mountains. Japan had partially accomplished her task, but 
had employed all her trained men in this partial accomplish¬ 
ment. It was questionable, even in October 1904, whether she 
could endure the drain of men and money, if it were prolonged 
much further. On the other hand, in Russia opposition to the 
war, which had never been popular, gradually became the 
central feature of a widespread movement against .irresponsible 
government. Thus while the armies in Manchuria faced one 
another with every appearance of confidence, behind them 
the situation was exceedingly grave for both parties. A state 
of equilibrium was established, only momentarily disturbed 
by Kuropatkin’s offensive on the Sha-ho in October, and by 
the Sandepu incident in the winter, until at last Oyama fought 
a battle on a grand scale and won it. Even then, however, tlie 
results fell far short of anticipation, and the armies settled down 
into equilibrium again. 

After the battle of Liao-Yang Kuropatkin reverted for a moment 
to the pfan of a concentration to the rear at Tiding. Politically, 
however, it was important to hold Mukden, the Manchurian capital, 
and since the japane.se, a.s on previous occasions, reorganized 
instead of pursuing, he decided to stand his ground, a resolution 
which had an excellent effect on his army. Moreover, growing 
in strength day by day, and aware that the Japanese had outrun 
their powers, he resolved, in spite of the despondency of many of 
his senior officers, to take the offensive. He disposed of about 
200,OCX) men, the Japanese had about 170,000. The latter lay 
entrenched north of Liao-Yang, from a point 9 m. we.st of the rail¬ 
way, through Yentai Station and Yentai Mines, to the hills larther 
east. There had been a good deal of rain, and the ground was hi'avy. 
Kuropatkin’s intention was to work round the Japanese right on 
the hills with his eastern wing (Stakelbcrg), to move liis we.steru 
wing (Bilderling) slowly southwards, entrenching each strip of ground 
gained, and finally with the centre — i.e. Bilderling's left—and 
Stakclberg, to envelop and crush the rst Army, which formed the 
Japanese right, keeping the 4th Army (Nozu) and the 2nd Army 
(Oku) in countenance by means of Bildcrling's main Ixidy. The 
manoeuvre began on the 5th of October, and by the evening of the 
loth, after four days of fairly heavy advanced - guard figliting, 
chiefly between Bilderling and Nozu, StakellxTg was in hi.s as.signed 
position in the mountainous country, facing west towards Liao- 
Yang, with his left on the Taitscho. The advance of Bilderling, 
however, nccessarity methodical and slow in any case, had taken 
more time than was anticipated. Still, Bilderling crossed the 
Sha-ho and made some progress towards Yentai, and the 
ilcmonstration was so far effectual that Kuroki’s warn- 
ings were almost disregarded by the Japanese headquarters. The 
commander of the ist Army, however, took his measarc.s well, an,I 
Stakclberg found the greatest trouble in deploying his forces for 
action in this difficult country. Oyama became convinced of the 
truth on the 9th and loth, and prepared a great counter-attack 
Kuroki with only a portion of the ist Army was left to defend at least 
13 m. of front, and the entire 2nd and zth Armies and the general 
reserves were to be thrown upon Bilderling. On the iith the real 
battle opened. Kuroki displayed the greatest skill, but he was of 
course pressed back by the four-to-one superiority of the Russians, 
Still the result of Stakeibcrg's attack, for which he was unable to 
deploy his whole force, was disappointing, but the main Japanese 
attack on Bilderling was not much more satisfactory, for the Russian.s 
had entrenched every step of their previous advance, and fought 
•splendidly. The Russian commander-in-chief states in his work 
on the war that Bilderling became engaged d fond instead of gradu¬ 
ally withdrawing as Kuropatkin intended, and at any rate it is 
unquestioned that in consequence of the serious fmsition of affairs 
on the western wing, not only did Stakelberg use his reserves to 
support Bilderling, when the 12th division of Kuroki's army was 
almost at its last gasp and must have yielded to fresh pressure, but 
Kuropatkin himself suspended the general offensive on the 13th of 
Octoter. In the fighting of the I3th-i6th of October the Russians 
gradually gave back as far as the line of the Sba-bo, the Japanese 
ioflowing until the armies faced roughly north and south on parallel 
fronts. The fighting, irregular but severe, continued. Kuropatkin 
was so fiu' averse to retreat that he ordered a new offensive, which 
was carried out on the ifi-tyth. Ptttilov and Novgorod hills, 
south of the Sha-ho, were storm^ by the Russians, and the Japanese 
made several efforts to retake these positions without success. 
Kuropatkin wished to continue the offensive, but bis corps com¬ 
manders offered so much opposition to a further offensive that he 
at last gave up the idea. ‘The positions of the rival armies from 
the 18th of October, the close of the battle of the Sha-ho. to the 26th 
of January 1903, the opening of the battle of Sandepu (Heikoutai)— 
a period almost entirriy devoid of Incident—may be described by 
the old-fashioned term " winter quarters." The total tosses of 
the Russians are stated aa 42,000 men, but this it very considerably 
exaggerated ; the Japanese acknowledged 20 noo cainiEiHies. 

In Jantmry 1905. apart from Mishchenko's cavalry raid in rear 




of Oyama's forces (January 8th-i6th) the only change in the relative 
positions of Oyama and Kuropatkin as they stood after the battle 
of the Sha*ho was that the Japanese had extended somewhat west¬ 
wards towards the Hun-ho, The Russians, 300,000 strong, were 
i>ow organized in three armies, commanded by Generals Linicvich. 
Grippehbctg and Kaulbars: the total strength of the Japanese 
1st, 2nd and 4th Armies and reserve was estimated by the Russians 
at 220,000. Towards the end of January, Kuropatkin took the 
offensive. He wished to inflict a severe blow before the enemy 
could be reinforced by the late Ixmicgers of Port Arthur, and sent 
Grippenborg with seven divisions against Oku’s two on the Japanese 
left. The battle of Sandepu (Heikoutai), fought in a terrible snow¬ 
storm on the zbth and 27th of January 1905, came near to being a 
great Russian viclur3r. liut the usual dicousu of Russian operations 
and their own magnificent resistance saved the Japanese, and after 
two days’ severe fighting, although Gnppenberg had not been 
checked, Kuropatkin. in face of a counter-attack by Ovama, decided 
to abandon the attempt. The los.se8 were roughly 8000 Japanese 
to over to.ooo Russians. 

Both sides stood fast in the old positions up to the verge of 
the iMt and greatest battle. Kuropatkin was reinforced, and 
aj^ointed Kaulbars to succeed Grippenberg and Dilderling to 
the command of the 3rd Army vacated by Kaulbars. On the 
other hand, Nt^i’s 3rd Army, released by the fall of Port Arthur, 
was brought up on the Japanese left, and a new army under 
Kawamura (5th), formed of one of the Port Arthur and two 
reserve divisions, was working from the u|^ Yaln through the 
mountains towards the Russian left rear. The Russian line in 
front of Mukden from the Hun-ho, through the Putilov and 
Novgorod hills on the Sha-ho, to the mountains, was 47 m. 
long, the armies from right to left being II. (Kaulbars). III. 
(Dilderling)and I. (Linievich); a general reserve was at Mukdeti. 
On the other side frhm left to ri^t, on a line 40 m. long, were 
Oku (and Army), Nozu (4th), Kuroki (wt) and j^wamura 
(5th), the general reserve in rear of the centre at Yenui and the 
3»tl Army in rear of Oku. Each ride had Jdxwt 310,000 men 
present. The entire front of both armies was heavily en¬ 
trenched. The Russians had another offensive in contemplation 1 


when the Japanese forestalled them by advancing on the aist 
of February. The gth Army gradually drove in Kuropatkin’s 
.small detachments in the mountains, and came up 
in line with Kuroki, threatening to envelop the Rus.sian 
left. Tlie events on thi.s side and misleading information 
induced Kuropatkin to pay particular attention to his left. 
The Japanese ist and 5th /\rmies were now engaged (25th 
February), and elsewhere all was quiet. But on the 27th the 
fighting spread to the centre, and Nogi (originally behind Oku) 
was on the march to envelop the Russian right. He was held 
under observation throughout by Ru.ssian cavalry, but it seems 
that little attention was paid to their reports by Kuropatkin, 
who was still occupied with Kuroki and Kawamura, and even 
denuded his right of its reserves to reinforce his left. With a 
battle-front exceeding two clays’ marches the wrong distribution 
of reserves by both sides was a grave misfortune. Kuropatkin 
was at last convinced, on the 28th of February', of the danger 
from the west, and did all in his power to form a solid line of 
defence on the west side of Mukden. Nogi’s first attack (rst- 
2nd March) had not much success, and a heavy counterstroke 
was delivered on the 2nd. Fighting for localities and altera¬ 
tions in the interior distribution of the opposing forces occupied 
much time, and by the 3rd, though the battle had become 
severe, Kuropatkin had merely drawn in his right and right 
centre (now facing W. and S.W. respectively) a little nearer 
Mukden. His centre on the Sha-ho held firm, Kuroki and 
Kawamura made but slight progress against his left in the 
mountains. Nogi and Oyama were equally impressed with the 
strength of the new (west) Russian front, ai^ like Grant at 
Petersburg in 1864, extended farther and forther to the outer 
flank, the Russians foUowing suit. The Japanese tnanhal now 
sent up his army reserve, which had been kept far to the rear 
at Yentai, to help Nc^. It was not before the evening of the 
6th of March that it came up with the 3rd Army and was placed 
in position opposite the centre of the Russian west front. On 
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the rest of the line severe local fighting had continued, but 
the Russian positions were quite unshaken, and Kuropatkin’S 
reserves—which would have been invaluable in backing up the 
counter-attack of the *nd of March—had returned to face Nogi. 
He had organized another counterstroke for the 6th, to be led 
by Kaulbars, but this collapsed unexpectedly after a brief but 
sevese fight. 

Kuropatkin now decided to draw in his centre and left towards 
Mukden. On the ylh, the various columns executed their 
movement to the Hun-ho with complete success, thanks to good 
staff work. The Japanese followed up only slowly. Nogi and 
Kaulbars stood fast, facing each other on the west front; after 
the arrival of the general reserve, Nogi was able to prolong his 
line to the north and eventually to bend it inwards towards the 
Russian line of retreat. Uilderling and Linievich were now 
close in to Mukden and along the Hun-ho. On the other side 
Oku had taken over part of Nogi’s line, thus freeing the 3rd 
Army for further extension to the north-west, and the rest of 
the and Army, the 4th, the ist and the 5th were approaching 
the Hun-ho from the south (March 8th). On this day the 
ittMMita fightiig between Nogi and Kaulbars was very severe, 
ntnatoa and Kuropatkin now made up his mind to retreat 
riiiiat. towards Tiding. On the 9th, by Oyama’s orders, Nogi 
extended northward instead of further swinging in south-east¬ 
ward, Oku now occupied all the original line of the 3rd Army, 
Nozu alone was left on the south front, and Kuroki and Kawa- 
mura began to engage Linievich seriously. But Nogi had not 
yet reached the Mukden-Tieling railway when, on the night 
of the 9th, every preparation having been made, Kuropatkin's 
retreat began. On the loth, covered by Kaulbars, who held off 
Nogi, and by strong rearguards at and cast of Mukden, the 
movement continued, and though it was not executed with 
entire precision, and the rearguards suffered very heavily, the 
Rusisians managed to draw off in safety to the northward. On 
the evening of the loth, after all their long and hardly contested 
enveloping raorches, Nogi’s left and Kawamura’s right met north 
of Mukden. The circle was complete, but there were no Russians 
in the centre, and a map of the positions of the Japanese on the 
evening of the 10th shows the seventeen divisions thoroughly 
mixed up and pointing in every direction but that of the enemy. 
Tims the further pursuit of the Russians could only be under¬ 
taken after an interval of re-organization by the northernmost 
troops of the 5th and 3rd Armies. But the material loss in¬ 
flicted on the Russians was far heavier than it had ever been 
before. It is generally estimated that the Russian losses were 
no less than 97,000, and the Japanese between 40,000 and 50,000. 
Japan had had to put forth her supreme effort for the battle, 
while of Russia’s whole strength not one-tenth had been used. 
But Russia’s strength in Europe, with but one line whereby it 
could be brought to bear in the Far East, was immaterial, and 
on the theatre of war a quarter of the Russian field forces had 
been killed, wounded or taken. 

It remains to narrate briefly the tragic career of the Russian 
Baltic fleet. Leaving Libau on the I3th-I5th of October 1904. the 
Jtaateae Steamed down the North Sea. expecting every night 

'“"jf?" to be attacked by torpedo-boats. On the 21st. in their 
excitement, they openM fire on a fleet of British trawlers 
on the Dogger Bank (?.e.), and several fishermen were 
killed. This incident provoked the wildest indignation, and Russia 
was. for some days on the verge of war with England. A British 
fleet " shadowed " Roxhestvenski for some time, but eventually 
the Russians were allowed to proceed. On reaching Madagascar, 
Roxhestvenski heard, of the fall of Port Arthur, and the question 
of returning to Russia arose. But a reinforcement under Rear- 
Admiral Nebogatov was despatched from the Baltic via Suez 
early in Match 1005. and the armada proceeded by the Straits of 
Malkca, Nebogatov joining at Kamtanh Bay in Cochin China. 
The united fleet was formidable tather in number than in quality; 
the battleships were of very unequal value, and the faster vessels 
were tied to the movements of many " lame ducks." Roxhest- 
venski had, moreover, numerous store-diips, colliers, &c. Never¬ 
theless, the Japanese viewed his approach with considerable anxiety, 
and bmoed themselves tor a final struggle. Of the varioue eonrsM 
open to him,, Togojnrudently chose that of awaiting Rosheitvenski 
in home waters. The Russians left Kanuranh on the t4th of May, 
Md for a time disappeared into the Pacific. It was assumed that 


they were making for Vladivostok either via Tsushima strait or by tb. 
Pacific. Roxhestvenski chose the former course, and on the 27th of 
May the fleets met near Tsushima. About 1.45 p.m., the 
Russians, who were still in a close cruising formation, 
attempted to open out for battle as the Japanese ap- ^ 
proached. The Russian battleships, originally heading 
N.N.E., swerved to the E. as tlie Japanese battle squadron 
passed across their front. Togo's fire was concentrated first on tho 
'' Osliabia,” the leading Russian battleship, and by 2.25 she was 
hors dc combat. At this time both the battle-fleets were running 
E. Togo, concentrating his fire on each ship in succession, and seek¬ 
ing by superior speed to head off the Russians, now inclined towards 
the S.E.. and the Russians conformed. At 3, the Rus.sian flag-ship 
" Suvarov " had fallen out of the line, though still firing. Roxhest- 
vunski himself had been wounded, and the command had devolved 
on Nebogatov. Shortly afterwards the Russians suddenly turned 
N., and sought to pass, across the wake of Togo's battle-fleet, up 
the straits. Thereupon the leading Japanese ships promptly 
turned together, covered by the rear ships, which ran past them 
on the original course and then came round in succession ; this 
manoeuvre was so well executed that the Japanese again headed 
off their enemy, who swerved for the second time towards the E. 
The Japanese thereupin executed the same manoeuvre as Ixrfore, 
.and steamed S.E. again (about 4.40). They were not unscathed, 
but the Russians were suHering far more severely. Meanwhile, the 
cruisers on both sides had been heavily engaged. The Russian 
cruisers kept on the right of tlieir liattleships, while the Japanese, 
very superior in sjx'cd, ran S., S.E. and E, across the rear of 
tho enemy’s main squadron, and about 3 ranged up alonwide the 
Russian cruisers. The latter were slower, and hampered by the 
crowd of damaged battleships, store-ships and colliers ; before 5 
they were in the greatest confusion, which was presently increased 
by the battleship squadron, now turned hack and heading W., with 
Togo in pursuit.' The Russians again broke out northward; but 
some of the Japanese squadrons hung on to the remnant of the enemy’s 
battle-fleet, and the others dealt with the numerous Russian vessels 
that were unable to keep up. Then Togo called off his ships, and 
gave the torpedo craft room and the night in which to act. At day- 
liglit the larger ships joined in again, and before long the whole 
Russian fleet, with lew exceptions, had been captured or sunk. 

After the disasters of Mukden and Tsushima, and being 
threatened with internal disorder in European Russia, the tsar, 
early in June, accepted the mediation of the president of 
the United States, and pourparlers were set on foot, t^ace at 
The war meanwhile drifted on through May, June and Porta- 
July. LinievichjWhosucceeded Kuropatkin shortly after 
the battle of Mukden, retired slowly northward, re-organizing 
his forces and receiving fresh reinforcements from Europe. A 
Japanese expedition occupied Saghalien(July 8-30), and another. 
General Hasc^awa, advanced through Korea towards Vladivos¬ 
tok. But the fighting was desultory. The peace negotiations 
were opened at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 9th of 
August, and by the end of the month the belligerents had 
agreed as to the main points at issue, that Russia should cede 
the half of Saghalien, annexed in 1875, surrender her lease of the 
Kwangtung peninsula and Port Arthur, evacuate Manchuria 
and recognize Japan’s sjfliere of influence in Korea. The treaty 
of pieace was signed on the 23rd of August 1905. 

BtBLlooaapHY.—TIic fint place in the already numerous works 
on the war is by the general consent of military Europe awarded to 
General Sir I. S. M. Hamilton’s A ^taff Officer’s Scrap Book, and the 
second to the reports of the British attaches {The Russo-Japanese 
War; British Officers' Reports, War Office, 1908). Other first¬ 
hand narratives of importance are the American officers’ r^orts 
{Reports of Military Observers, General Staff. U.S.A.) ; Major v. 
Tettau’s tS Monate beim Heere Russlands; von Schwarx, Zehn 
Monate Mm Heere Kuropathin's, and Kuropatkin’s own work 
(part of which has been translated into English). Of detailed 
military histories the principal are the semi-official series of narra¬ 
tives and monoTOphs produced by the Austrian military ionmal 
’’ StrefSeur" .{EintetteirifteH Uber den russ-fapanisehen Krteg) ; 
the volumes of lectures d^vered at the Russian Staff College after 
the war, French translation (Confirences sur la pierre russo-japonaise 
faites i FAcademie Nicolas) ; British official History of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1907- ); German official Russisch-japanisehtr 
Krieg (1906- ; EnMish translation by K. von Donat); lAffler, 
Der Russisch-Japamscht Krieg (Leipzig. 1907 1 French trens.); 
L. Gianni Trajwt. ta Guerra russo-giapponase (Rome, 1908); 
E. Bujac, La Guerre russa-j'aponoise (igog). Of critical studies the 
most In^rtant a« Cordonnier’s "tea Japmais en Mandchouife" 
{Revue dClnfanUrie, 1910)7 uad Culmann, Etud* sur les earacUres 
ginirawt de la gntrrt an. .enlrima-erteeU (Patu, 1909). One naval 
narrative of absorbing, interext has, however, appeared, Semenov’s 
Rasplata (English ttana). 



HU^TTOipH WARS (18.8-29 aad The e*riier 

Russia Md Turkey possess little military interest 
to-day, and are scarcely remembered except as the occasion of 
Suvi^v s exploits. The first of the three 19th-century (1806- 
1812) waK, however, though much less vigorously fought than 
the iwecedu^ wars, at any rate introduced the “ Eastern cues- 
tion into European poUtics as a factor affecting the balance 
01 ^wer, a^ its cessation at the moment of Napoleon’s advance 
on Moscow had a great effect on the emperor’s Russian campaign. 

The second war is more celebrated. It was a reflex of the 
Wreck War of Independence, and began with the invasion of 
Rinuama by the Russians in May ]8a8. One corps invested 
and t^k Braila, another passed by Bucharest and besieged 
Rustchuk and Silistria, and a third crossed the Danube below 
Isacka. The first and the last were united as an army under 
the tsar and advanced through the Dobrudja on Shumla. But 
after a considerable amount of fighting it was decided that 
the Turks hare were too strong for the invaders, and the tsar 
drew off his forces by degrees towards Varna, which was 
besieged next. But the Shumla troops were thus gradually 
set free to join the Turkish field army under the grand viaier, 
which, however, merely menaced, without seriously attacking, 
the besiegers of Varna. The place surrendered on the loth of 
October 1828, and the tsar at once turned upon the grand 
vizier, attacked him on the river Kamchik (15th October) and 
forced him to retreat to Aidos. 

Meantime, however, Silistria offered a gallant resistance. 
Even when the besiegers were reinforced from the main army 
they could not master the defence, and when winter came on 
the siege was abandoned, and the Russians drew off into 
Rumania into winter quarters. In Asia, meanwhile, a Russian 
army under Prince Paskievich had advanced from Tifiis, and 
captured Kars and other places, while the Black Sea fleet 
secured the surrender of Poti. Paskievich next defeated the 
Turks at Akhalzik (27th August), captured Ardalian, and 
advanced by Bayazid to the upper Euphrates. But coming 
there into conflict with the fierce Kurds, he gave up further 
enterprises and, leaving garrisons in the strong places, took 
his army back into the Caucasus for the winter. 

In 1829 Diebitsch took over the command of the 70,000 
men on the Danube, and resolved to carry the war over the 
Balkans. As a preliminary the fket seized Sozopolis (Sisepol). 
A second and vigorously pressed siege of Silistria ended with 
the surrender of the place on June 30th, the Turkish operations 
for the expulsion of the Sozopolis garrison and the relief of 
Silistria being dilatory as before, 'fhe Turkish army was at 
this time in process of reorganization on a European model, 
which added to the difficulties of their situation. The grand 
vizier, Reschid Mehmet, in May attempted to combine the 
Rustchuk and Shumla garrisons for the expulsion of the 
Russians from Varna, but unsuccessfully, the two columns being 
beaten in detail. Soon afterwards Diebitsch, with port of the 
army investing Silistria, marched against him ai^ defeated 
him at Tcherkovna (iith June). Immediately after this 
Diebitsch carried out the brilliant passage of the Balkans and 
advanced to Adrianople, which laid Constantinople at his mercy, 
and brought about an immediate peace. A mon& after its 
signature, a Turkish army from the west, attempting to re¬ 
capture Adrianople behind Diebitsch, was defeated on the 
i6th October at Amaut Kalicssi. In Asia, meantime, Pas¬ 
kievich, after relieving Akhalzik, where his garrison h^ been 
blockaded, won two victories on two .successive days .at Kainly 
andMilli Duzov (ist and 2nd June), apd capture)^ a number of 
fortreuea, his victorious advance being arrested only by the 
terms of peace. (v,^ 

TIu WjP' af i877~j8.-~On 24th April 28^7, the tsar.de&ed 
war against Turkey, with the avowed object of rjghting the 
wrongs of the Chnstiuis in Turkey. The turco-Servian war 
was just over, Osttrary to expectatipn the Turks bad proved 
▼kterjous: Hostilities had ceaised |n Oc^t>eir, .i^7^, thm^ it 
was not. till ist March 1877 that ppatx had been si^.^ Dwing 
1876 the Turks had also quelled ui insurrection of tlk Christian 
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m Bulgaria, when the treatment they meted out to the Oirif- 
tians and the cry of “ Bulgarian atrocities ” had aroused the 
sentimental sympathies of Europe. 

The Danube formed the Turkish frontier. Flowing west to 
east along the southern boundary of Rumania, it turned to 
tiie north and then to the east to the Black Sea, enclosing the 
Dottfudja, an inhospitable and difficult region, of rectangular 
shape, some 100 m. N. to S. by 30 to 60 m. E. to W., which 
was the extreme northern part of the Turkish dominions. 

The Russians did not anticipate that the opposition to be 
encountered from the Turkish forces would be of a serious 
nature. As for natural obstacles, there were the Danul>e and 
the Balkans directly across their route, but tlic passage of these 
was not likely to cause any serious delay. 

„.,TK Turkish fortresses of the Quadrilateral—Rustchuk, 
Silistria, Shumla and Varna—could be avoided, and Nikopol 
and Vidin were more or less isolated. It would only be 
necessary to cover the lines of communication from the action 
of the garrisons of these places. It was known that Osman 
Pasha was at Vidin with what remained of the Turkish force 
which had defeated the Servians the previous year, and it would 
be necessary to detach a force to operate against him. There 
would be some delay in the forwarding of supplies, due to the 
fact that the Rumanian railway was of different gauge to the 
railways of Ru.ssia, but this would not be serious. This line, 
the only railway through Rufnania, ran from Galatz' to Bucha¬ 
rest, where one branch ran west by Slutina and the other to 
Giurgevo on the Danube, where it connected with a line south 
of the river from Rustchuk to Shumla and Varna through 
Rasgrad. It was gehcrally imagined that the advance to 
Constantinople would be of the nature of a triumphal march. 
By a clause of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 the Russian naval 
forces in the Black Sea had been destroyed, and though this 
clause was revoked in 1871, in 1877 the Turks possessed the 
undoubted command of the sea. Had things been different, 
an advance through the Dobrudja, with a safe line of supply 
by water, would have offered many advantages. Under 
existing circumstances, with Turkish gunboats on the Danube 
and ironclads on the Black Sea, such a course was out of the 
question. 

The plan of campaign formed by tlie Russians was os follows: 
One corps was to enter the Dobrudja to protect the line of 
communication against any Turkish advance east of m— 
tlie Danube, while the remainder would cross the mu»- 
Danube between Rustchuk and Nikopol, cross the 
Balkans and advance on Adrianople. Detached forces would 
meanwhile mask the “ Quadrilateral ” and the Turkish force 
at Vidin. 

A Convention had been made with Rumania, allowing the 
passag:c of the Russians through the country. The Rumanians 
proclaimed their independence of Turkey, and although the 
tsar declined their offer of active co-operation for the time 
being, their troops occupied Calafat, facing Vidin, and early 
in May their batteries engaged the guns of Vidin across the 
river. The Russian army with which it was proposed to carry 
on the war, ctmsisted of six army corps and two rifle brigades. 
Each corps was formed of one cavalry and two infantry divwons. 
There were in addition 74 squadrons and 52 guns of Cossacks. 
Each infantry division had 48, and each cavt^' division 12 
guns. This force had been mobilized in the Novem^r of the. 
previous year, and was now distributed as follows 

Commander-m-ebief: The. grand-duke Nicbidas, wUh head¬ 
quarters at Kishinev. 

Vn. Army Corps , , Odessa and Tatar Bunar. 


Tarutlnskaja and Kanssany. 
Ktshioev, 

Ungheni. 

Wmnica. 

Crimea.. 

Bestomak. 


XI. 

vni. 

XII. 

IX. 

X. 

Rifle Brigades 

mobilization of the IV., XIII., and XIV. Army Corps 
had been ordered in I^mb* 1876, but they would hot be 
ready to move till the following month—May 2877. In 
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addition to the above, there were heavy artillery with 400 siege 
guns, engineers with pontoon trains, naval launches, and the* 
necessary supply trains. The total Russian forces numbered 
200,000 combatants of all arms, with 850 field and 400 siege 
guns, 

■ For some months prior to the tsar’s declaration, Turkey 
iiad realized that war was inevitable, but such preparations 
a.s were made were far from adequate. Abdul Kerim, who 
had commanded in Servia the previous year, was still acting as 
commander-in-chief, but the task set him was not an easy 
(me. With the Russians in front, the Servians and Monte¬ 
negrins, whose action was known to be uncertain, on the flank, 
and the (Christian population of Bulgaria, in sympathy with 
the Russians, in the midst, it required a younger and more 
energetic man, with a greater knowledge of the art of war 
tlrnn he possessed, to plan and to carry out a succe.ssful defence 
of the Moslem dominions. The prospect of war had aroused 
the Turks, and the nation had taken steps to prepare for the 
conflict, but they lacked trained leaders. The Turkish officers 
were but ill-instructed. Works on the art of war did not 
exist in the Turkish language. General conscription existed 
in Turkey, but there was an entire absence of organization. 
Theoretically, each of the six districts into which the empire 
was divided should have produced an army of four corps, 
but it was only on paper, Practjcally the troops were not 
'organized in corps. At the outbreak of war, Osman’s force, 
.some .^0,000 strong, was at Vidin ; a few battalions were 
spread along the Danube from Vidin to Silistria, with a 
brigade of infantry at Nikopol, another at Sistova, and the 
best part of two divisions at Rustchuk. Abdul Kerim’s hcad- 
(|uarters were at Shumla where there were two more infantry 
divisions. A cavalry division was in process of organization. 
Varna was the base of supply and was connected by rail with 
Shumla and Rustchuk. Suleiman Paslia with some 40,000 
men was still in Montenegro. The total 'I'urkish forces in Europe 
at that time were about 120,000 men with 450 guns, but they 
were disseminated instead of being concentrated, or grouped 
in view of a rapid concentration. Abdul Kerim’s plan, or 
rather his idea, was, that the Ru.ssians would find some 
difficulty in the first place in forcing the passage of the Danube, 
and when they had succeeded in this, they would be bound 
to enter the zone of the Quadrilateral, where he hoped, operating 
with the fortresses as supports, to deal with them successfully. 
As regards the Turkish fleet, at the outset, in addition to a 
fleet of 8 ironclads below Bniila, there were 7 monitors and 
18 wooden ships of war on the Danube between Hirsova and 
Vidin. 

In the matter of armament the Turks had the advantage. 
The artillery were armed with a Krupp brccch-loading gun, 
which was better than the Russian bronze gun, while the 
Pcabody-Martini rifles of the infantry were superior to the 
Russian Krenk. The firearm of the Turkish cavalry was the 
Winchester repeating carbine, which was inferior to the short 
Berden with which the Russian cavalry was armed. But I 
this advantage in armament was discounted by the fact that, 
from motives of economy, the Turkish soldier had done but 
I'ttle rifle practice. 

Hostilities commenced on the 24th of April, when the 
Russian army advanced in three columns towards Bucharest, 
the eastern flank covered by the XI. Corps which 
rjriwt. marched to Galatz. By the end of May the bulk 
r*« ' of the Russian forces were assembled at Bucharest 
Rt mim practically opposite the intended point of passage, 
with the advanced guard under General Skobelcv 
at Giurgevo, and cavalry observing the river line 
. •fia* from Tumu Magureli to Kalarashi. It was now 
**•■■*•■ decided to await the arrival of the IV., XIII., and 
XI.V. Corps and the necessary bridging material for the passage 
of the Danube. 

On June 15th the troops were disposed as follows: 8th 
Cavalry Diviston at Tumu MaMreli^ lath at Oltenitza; 2nd 
at Kalarashi; Advanced Guard at Gmrgevo; XI. Army Corps 


at Oltenitza and Giurgevo; VIII., XIL, XIII., tlX., at 
Bucharest; JIX. at Slatina; IV. at Slobodsia; XIV. at 
Galatz; VII. at Odessa; X. in the Crimea. Meanwhile 
steam launches were brought overland, and the Russians, by 
means of torpedoes, submarine mines and their shore batteries, 
had succeeded in clearing the Danube of Turkish vessels 
between Nikopolis and Rustchuk. Two of the smaller iron¬ 
clads had been sunkj the remainder of the flotilla driven under 
the shelter of the fortresses, while barricades of mines effectually 
isolated them and prevent^ them from again entering the zone 
of operations. Of the large ironclads on the lower Danube, 
one was sunk near Sulina, and from that time the remainder 
stayed in Sulina harbour. 

On June 22nd the XIV. Army Crops crossed into the 
Dobrudja at Galatz and advanced south, the Turkish detach¬ 
ment there retiring before them. Pontoons having been 
brought by rail, the necessary rafts and boats (which had 
been constructed at Slatina on the Aluta) were floated down 
to the neighbourhood of Zimnitza, and on June 24th siege 
batteries opened fire on Nikopol and Rustchuk, while the IX. 
Army Corps made a feint of crossing just below Nikopol. These 
measures were effective in confusing the Turkish commander 
as to the Russian intentions, and on the night of June afi/zyth, 
12 companies of rifles, with a squadron and 6 guns, were landed 
on the south bank opposite Zimnitza, and within twenty-four 
hours the whole of the VIII. Corps had crossed the river. By 
July 2nd the Russians had completed a bridge over the river, 
which is 1000 yds. wide at this part. At SLstova was a 
Turkish brigade of infantry. The commander, in the early 
morning of the 27th, received information from his outposts 
of the cro,ssing, but instead of moving with his whole force, 
sent two lialtalions to oppose it. The Russians drove them 
back, and when reinforced, advanced against the heights in 
rear of Sistova, which were occupied with a loss of 800 men, 
the Turkish troops retreating to Tirnova and Nikopol. The 
Turks had remained ignorant of the Russians’ concentration 
in Rumania and no attempt had been made to discover their 
plans. Abdul Kerim remained inactive in the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral, and even when he heard of the crossing at 
Sistova, decided that it was but a demonstration. No measures 
were taken to observe the Russians. They were thus able 
to complete their crossing practically undisturbed, ami this 
although it was never likely that the Rus.smns would voluntarily 
select a point of passage leading into the Quadrilateral. Every¬ 
thing pointed to a cro.ssing between Nikopol and Rustchuk. 
The best course for the Turks under existing circumstances 
would have been to leave garrisons in the fortre.sses, to observe 
the river line and to pu.sh reconnaissances to the north of the 
river, and to dispose the field army in a central position, 
whence it could concentrate on any point as soon as the enemy’s 
intentions were revealed. 

On June 30th Lieut.-General Gurko was put in command 
of a detachment composed of 10 batulions, 31 squadrons and 
32 guns, with which he was ordered to advance rapidly to 
Tirnova to gain possession of a pass over the Balkans, AwM.— 
to damage railways and telegraphs, and to endeavour 
to stir up a Bulgarian revolt. He crossed the Danube 
by the Russian bridge on July 3rd and occupied tatL 
Timo^-a on July 7th, the Turkish garrison retreating Wef 
to Osman Bazar. At Tirnova he learned that the 
Shipka Pass was occupied by 3000 Turks, and that none 
of the remaining passes were held in any force. He then 
determined to cross by the Hainkioi Pass and to turn 
the Shipka. He started from Tirnova on the lath July, on 
which day the head of the VIII. Corps reached the town. 
Hainkioi was occupied on the 14th, a detachment of 3qp Turks 
being driven away. Gurko then sent two squadrons to cut 
the telegraph at Veni Zagra, and Jeaving a garrison to hold 
the pass, set out for Kazanlik on July ifith. It had been 
arranged that a force from the VlII. Corps should attack the 
Shipka Pass {q.v.) from the north on the 17th, Gurko attacking 
simultaneously from the south; but his advuice was delayed 
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by sn\all bodies of the tmemy, and he failed to co-operate, lighting lasted till sunset, when the Russians withdrew to 
.p™ T from the north was repulsed. Karagatsch, having lost 7300 officers and men. The Turkish 

I he Turktsh commander, however, evacuated the pass that casualties were jooo. General Krttdener, having reconnoitred 
(July i8tl>/i9th). It was occupied by the Russians on the position, had hesitated to attack with the force availoUe, 
July 19th, and held till the end of the war. Gurko’s detach- and only acted in obedience to the orders received from l«ad- 
ment was followed across the Danube bridge by the XII. and quarters, then 80 m. distant at Timova. His defeat was an 
XIII. Army Corps, which crossed between July 3rd and 8th unpleasant surprise for the Russians. Their plans were nidely 
and moved towards the Jantra river; the IX. Corpis was across upset, and their attention was now directed solely to the taking 
by July 10th and advanced on Nikopol; the XI. Corps crossed of Plevna. Headquarters were moved from Timova back to 
July ioth-i5th; and finally the IV. Corps between July 20th Bulgarcni, Gurko was called back from south of the Balkans, 
and 30th. 'I'he VIII. Corps had meanwhile advanced on the Rumanian army was called in to co-c^rate, orders were 
Timova, as we have seen. issued for the Guards and Grenadier Corps and the 24th and 

On July 3rd Abdul Kerim received orders from Constanti- 26th infantry divisions to mobilize, 188,000 of the 1st Ban 
nople to advance against the Russians, and set out with the militia and three divisions of the reserve were called out, and 
force from Shumla for Rustchuk, immediately preceded by the the 2nd and 3rd infantry divisions and tiic 3rd Rifle Brigade 
cavalry division. Still no attempt was made to gain contact from Moscow district, where they had been mobilized, were at 
witli the Russians and discover tlieir intentions. From Rust- once ordered to the front. 

chuk, Abdul Kerim advanced towards the Jantra, and after At this time the position of the Russians was as follows : 
a skirmish between the Turkish cavalry and a Russian cavalry the XIV. and part of the VII, Corps were north of the Danube, 
brigade again retired. Realizing Abdul Kerim’s incapacity, covering the communications; the IV. and IX. Corps were 
and rendered anxious by Gurko’s successful advance, the opposed to Osman Pasha at Plevna and his garrisons of Lovcha 
authorities at Constantinople now decided to give the com- and Orchanie (the advanced depot of the Plevna force); thi- 
mand to Mehemet Ali. He .superseded Abdul Kerim on July XI., XII. and XIII. Corps were along the White Lorn facing 
igtli, and at once ordered the concentration of all available Mehemet Ali, who was on the line Rasgrad-Eski Djuma with a 
forces at Rasgrad. Meanwhile Osman Patiha, who had till now force of about 80,000 infantry with 60 guns and a ftwr regiments . 
Ikcii condemned to inactivity at Vidin, received permission to of cavalry, in addition to the garri.son.s of the fortresses; a small 
march. garrison on the Shipka Pass. Gurko was south of the Balkans, 

Vidin, with its modern fortifications and heavy armament, where Suleiman Pasha had a force of some 30,000 men. The 
and with the Danulw on one side and nuirshy ground towards Russian casualties since the commencement had reached 15,000, 
the interior, was a place of considerable stren^h. But with and their numbers south of the Danube did not exceed 130,000. 
the Russians south of the Danube there could no longer lx: any Suleiman Pasha could have joined Osman or Mehemet Ali, 
justification for keeping Osman’s 30,000 men isolated. Leaving avoiding the Shipka, and a vigorous offensive against the 
garrisons in Vidin and the other towns along the Danube from Russian flank at that time held out every praspect of success. 
Nikopol to Rakovitza, and to bar the roads from Servia, Osman The Shipka Pass would of necessity have been evacuated, but 
left Vidin with the remaining 19 battalion.s, 6 squadrons and all through we find the Turkish commanders with their eyes 

9 batteries on July 13th. His original plan was to join the fixed on geographical, which were sometimes strategical, points, 

10 battalions under Hairi Pasha, then garrisoning Nikopol, and losing sight of the fact that the Russian army was their 
and attack the Russian flank between Biela and Timova; but first objective. It is true that the ministers at Constantinople 
on July 15th he received news that the Russians were attacking were largely responsible for the faulty strategy, but the generals 
Nikopol, and he then decided to march straight to Plevna, in the field were also to blame. It was the moment for vigorous 
where there was a garrison of 3000 men under Atouf Pasha, action on the part of the Turks. The moral equilibrium of the 
p,„, Osman reached Plevna (q.v.) on July iqtit, and at enemy was upset and the whole army demoralized by this 
bMthoi once took up a position which had been previously second defeat at Plevna, but not a move was made. Again 
Piirat. reconnoitred by Atouf Pasha, on the hills to the Osman failed to pursue. He was weak in cavalry, but he had 
north-east and east of the town. He had arrived just in time, sufficient to keep in touch with the enemy, who were utterly 
On July i6th the Russian IX. Corps had taken Nikopol, and demoralized, and could have followed on with his whole forw. 
on the i8th orders were received to occupy Plevna with one divi- He was but 35 m. distant from Sistova, and the result of 
sion. At 5 a.m. on July 20th General Schilder-Schuldner, with the demolition of the bridge would have been incalculable. He 
the 5lh Division IX. Corps and other forces, attacked Osman’s | was subsequently forbidden by ConsUntinople to assume the 
position. No preliminary reconnai.s.sance was made, and the ; offensive, but it was not necessary to consult ministers as to 
Russians, after an artillery bombardment lasting about an ; pursuit after a successful battle, and they cannot be held re¬ 
hour, attacked at four points with .separate columns. By sponsible for this. The other Turkish commanders received 
midday the Russians were in retreat, Imving lost over 2800 news of the results of the battles of Plevna with incredulity, and 
men. There was no pursuit. On July aoth Osman was rein- likewise failed to turn them to account. 

forced by fourteen battalions from Sofia, and the following day South of the Balkans was Suleiman’s army. He was ordered 
sent Rifaat Pasha with six battalions, a battery and some from Montenegro on July ist, and, leaving garrisons along the 
Circassian cavalry to occupy Lovcha in order to secure his Montenegrin frontier, embarked at Antivari on July 15th. 
communications with Sofia. Disembarking at Dcdcagatch on the 21st, he moved thence 

Osman’s force at Plevna, within three days’ march of the by train to Adrianople. His command, increased by some 
one Russian bridge over the Danube and flanking their line 15 batulions under Reouf Pasha, raised in the Balkan zone, 
of operations, could not be neglected, and General Krudener, ■ amounted to approximately 30,0^ men, and he was ordered to 
commanding the IX. Corps, received orders to attack again j retake the Shipka Pass and to join Osman Pasha. Suleiman 
as soon as possible. After the battle of the aoth he had been j arrived at Karabunar on July aoth and moved to Eski Sagra, 
reinforced by brigades of the IV. and XII. Corps and a cavalry I where he was joined by Reouf Pasha. Gurko, who had been 
Swow division. With this force, 30,000 in all, he attacked 1 resting about the Shipka Pass, ignorant of the arrival of Sulei- 
iu(M«r*on July 30th. Kriidener advanced in two columns, : man, moved against Reouf Pasha on the 27th of July, and found 
cavalry covering both flanks. Skobelev, with the ^ himself confronted by their combined fprees on the 31st. He 
cavalry on the southern flank, was subsequently reinforced by ! was attacked by Suleiman that day and was forced to retire, 
infantry, so there were practically three columns of attack. A | His force consisted of 15,000 tnen, including six battalions of 
general reserve of one brigade was kept at. Karagatsch (16 m. Bulg^arian volunteers which had just been raised._ The fcflosnng 
east of Plevna). After an wtillery engagentent which lasted | day he retreated across the Balkans by Hainkioi, where he left 
from 8.30 a.m. till 2.30 pan. the infantry advanced. The j two brigades to hold the Hainkioi and Elena Passes, the 
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ybr some months prior to the tsar’s declaration, Turkey 
had realised that war was inevitable, but such prep<u:ations 
as were made were far from adequate. Abdul Kerim, who 
hod commanded in Servia the previous year, was still acting as 
commander-in-chief, but the task set him was not an easy 
one. With the Russians in front, the .Servians and Monte¬ 
negrins, whose action was known to be uncertain, on the (lank, 
and the Christian population of Bulgaria, in sympathy with 
the Ruifsians, in the midst, it required a younger and more 
energetic man, with a greater knowledge of the art of war 
than he po.s.sessed, to plan and to carry out a successful defence 
of the Moslem dominions. The prospect of war had aroused 
the Turks, and the nation had taken steps to prepare for the 
conflict, but they lacked trained leaders. The Turkish ofTicers 
were but ill-instructed. Works on the art of war did not 
exist in the Turkish language. General conscription existed 
in Turkey, but there was an entire absence of organization. 
Theoretically, each of the six districts into which the empire 
was divided should have produced an army of four corps, 
but it was only on paper. Practjcally the troops were not 
‘organized in corps. At the outbreak of war, Osman’s force, 
some .to,000 strong, was at Vidin ; a few battalions were 
spread along the Danube from Vidin to Silistria, with a 
brigade of infantry at Nikopol, another at Sistova, and the 
best part of two divisions at Rustchuk, Abdul Kerim's head- 
(|uarters were at .Shumla where there were two more infantry 
divisions. A cavalry division was in proce.ss of organization. 
Varna was the base of supply and was connected by rail with 
.Shumla and Rustchuk. Suleiman Pasha with some 40,000 
men was still in Montenegro. The total Turkish forces in Europe 
at that time were about 120,000 men with 4.‘;o guns, but they 
were di.sseminated instead of being concentrated, or grouped 
in view of a rapid concentration. Abdul Kerim’s plan, or 
rather his idea, was, that the Rti.ssians would find some 
difficulty in the first place in forcing the passage of the Danube, 
and when they had succeeded in this, they would be bound 
to enter the zone of the Quadrilateral, where he hoped, operating 
with the fortresses as supports, to deal with them successfully. 
As regards the Turkish fleet, at the outset, in addition to a 
fleet of 8 ironclads below Braila, there were 7 monitors and 
18 wooden ships of war on the Danube between Hirsova and 
Vidin. 

In the m.atter of armament the Turks had the advantage. 
The artillery were armed with a Krupp breech-loading gun, 
which was better than the Russian bronze gun, while the 
Pcabody-Martini rifles of the infantry were superior to the 
Russian Krcnk. The firearm of the "rurkish cavalry was the 
Winchester repeating carbine, which was inferior to the short 
llerden with which the Russian cavalry was armed. But 
this advantage in armament was discounted by the fact that, 
from motives of economy, the Turkish soldier had done but 
•'(.tie rifle practice. 

HOfjUUtiea commenced on the 24th of April, when the 
Kusaian army advanced in three columns towards Bucharest, 
the eastern flank covered by the XI. Corps which 
marched to Galalz. By the end of May the bulk 
of the Russian forces were assembled at Bucharest 
practically opposite the intended point of passage, 
with the advanced guard under General Skobelcv 
at Giurgevo, and cavalry ol»erving the river line 
from Tumu Magureli to Kalorashi. It was now 
decided to await the arrival of the IV., XIII., and 
XIV. Corps and the necessary bridging material for the passage 
of the Danube. 

On June 1 jth the troops were disposed as follows; 8th 
Cavalry Division at Turnu Ma^relij isth at Oltenitza; 2nd 
at Kalarashi; Advanced Guard at Giurgevo; XI. Army Corps 
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at Oltenhza and Giurgevo; VIII., XII., XIII., |IX., at 
Bucharest; (IX. at sTatina; IV. at Slobodsia; XIV. at 
Galatz; I^T. at Odessa; X. in the Crimea. Meanwhile 
steam launches were brought overland, and the Russians, by 
means of torpedoes, submarine mines and their shore batteries, 
had succeeded in clearing the Danube of Turkish vessels 
between Nikopolis and Rustchuk. Two of the smaller iron¬ 
clads had been sunk, the remainder of the flotilla driven under 
the shelter of the fortresses, while barricades of mines effectually 
isolated them and prevented them from again entering the zone 
of operations. Of the large ironclads on the lower Danube, 
one was sunk near Sulina, and from that time the remainder 
stayed in Sulina harbour. 

On June 22nd the XIV. Army Crops crossed into the 
Dobrudja at Galatz and advanced south, the Turkish detach¬ 
ment there retiring before them. Pontoons having been 
brought by rail, the necessary rafts and boats (which had 
been constructed at Slatina on the Aluta) were floated down 
to the neighbourhood of Zimnitza, and on June 24th siege 
batteries opened fire on Nikopol and Ru.stchuk, while the IX. 
Army Corps made a feint of crossing just below Nikopol. These 
measures were effective in confusing the Turkish commander 
as to the Russian intentions, and on the night of June 
12 companies of rifles, with a squadron and 6 guns, were landed 
on the south bank opposite Zimnitza, and within twenty-four 
hours the whole of the VIII. Corps had crossed the river. By 
July 2nd the Russians had completed a bridge over the river, 
which is 1000 yds. wide at this part. At Sistova was a 
Turkish brigade of infantry. The commander, in the early 
morning of the 27th, received information from his outposts 
of the crossing, but instead of moving with his whole force, 
sent two battalions to oppose it. The Russians drove them 
back, and when reinforced, advanced against the heights in 
rear of Sistova, which were occupied with a loss of 800 men, 
the Turkish troops retreating to Timova and Nikopol. The 
Turks had remained ignorant of the Russians’ concentration 
in Rumania and no attempt had been made to discover their 
plans. Abdul Kerim remained inactive in the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral, and even when he heard of the crossing at 
Sistova, decided that it was but a demonstration. No measures 
were token to observe the Russians. They were thus able 
to complete their crossing practically undisturbed, and this 
although it was never likely that the Russians would voluntarily 
select a point of passage leading into the Quadrilateral. Every¬ 
thing pointed to a crossing between Nikopol and Rustchuk. 
The best course for the ‘Turks under existing cirr«mstancc.<s 
would have been to leave garrisons in the fortresses, to observe 
the river line and to pu.sh reconnaissances to the north of the 
river, and to dispose the field army in a central position, 
whence it could concentrate on any point as soon as the enemy’s 
intentions were revealed. 

On June 30th Lieut.-General Gurko was put in command 
of a detachment composed of 10 battalions, 31 squadrons and 
32 guns, with which he was ordered to advance rapidly to ^ 
Tirnova to gain possession of a pa.ss over the Balkans, 
to damage railways and telegraphs, and to endeavour 
to stir up a Bulgarian revolt. He crossed the Danube 
bv the Russian bridge on July 3rd and occupied t^ait 
Timova on July 7th, the Turkish garrison retreating 
to Osman Bazar. At Timova he learned that the 
Shipka Pass was occupied by 3000 Turks, and that none 
of the remaining passes were held in any force. He then 
determined to cross by the Hainkioi Pass and to turn 
the Shipka. He started from Timova on the lath July, on 
which day the head of the VIII. Corps reached the town. 
Hainkioi was occupied on the 14th, a detachment of 3qp 'Dirks 
being driven away. Gurko then sent two squadrons to cut 
the telegraph at Veni Zagra, and leaving a garrison to hold 
the pass, set out for Kazanlik on July i6th. It had been 
arranged that a force from the VIII. Corps should aftock the 
Shipka Pass {qx) from the north on the 17th, Gurko attacking 
simultaneously from the south; but his advance was delayed 
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^ting lasted till sunaet, when the Russians withdrew to 
Karagatsch, having lost 7300 offinrs and men. The Turkish 
casualties were aooo. General Krddener, having reconnoitred 
■ the position, had hesiuted to attack with the force availaUe, 
and only acted in obedience to the orders received from head¬ 
quarters, then 80 ra. distant at Tirnova. His defeat was an 
unpleasant surprise for the Russians. Their plans were ludely 
upset, and their attention was now directed solely to the taking 
of Plevna. Headquarters were moved from Tirnova back to 
Bulgiireni, Gurko was called back from south of the Balkans, 
the Rumanian army was called in to co-operate, orders were 
issued for the Guards and Grenadier Corps and the J4th and 
j6th infantry divisions to mobilize, 188,000 of the ist Ban 
militia and three divisions of the reserve were called out, and 
the and and 3rd infantry divisions and the 3rd Rifle Brigade 
from Moscow district, where they had been mobilized, were at 
once ordered to the front. 

At this lime the position of the Russians was as follows ; 
the XIV. and part of the VII. Corps were north of the Danube, 
covering the communications; the IV. and IX. Corps wen- 
opposed to Osman Pasha at Plevna and his garrisons pf Lovcha 
and Orchanic (the advanced depot of the Plevna force); the 
XI., XII. and XIll. Corps were along the White Lorn facing 
Mehemct Ali, who was on the line Ra.sgrad-Eski Djuma with a 
force of about 80,000 infantry with 60 guns and a few regiments , 
of cavalry, in addition to the garrisons of the fortresses; a small 
garrison on the Shipka Pa.ss. Gurko was south of the Balkans, 
where Suleiman Po-sha had a force of some 30,000 men. The 
Russian casualties since the commencement had reached 15,000, 
and their numbers south of the Danube did not exceed 130,000. 
Sulcirnan Pasha could have joined Osman or Mehemet Ali, 

. .. „ - - -1, avoiding the Shipka, and a vigorous offensive against the 

gmnsons m Vidin and the otlier towns along the Danube from Russian flank at that time held out every prospect of success. 
Nikopw to Rakovitza, and to bar the roads from Servia, 0 .sman The Shipka Pass w'ould of necessity have been evacuated, but 
left Vidin with the remaining 19 battalions, 6 squadrons and all through we find the Turkish commanders with their eyes 

9 batteries on July 13th. His original plan was to join the fixed on geographical, which were .sometimes strategical, points, 

10 battalions under Haiti Pasha, then garrisoning Nikopol, and losing sight of the fact that the Russian army was their 
and attack the Rusisian flank lietween Biela and Tirnova; but first objective. It is true that the ministers at Constantinople 
on July 15th he received news that the Russians were attacking were largely responsible for the faulty strategy, but the generals 
Nikopol, and he then decided to march straight to Plevna, in the field were also to blame. It was the moment for vigorous 
where there was a garrison of 3000 men under Atouf Pasha, action on the part of the Turks. 'J’hc moral equilibrium of the 
Pint Osman reached Plevna (g.v.) on July 19th, and at enemy was upset and the whole army demoralized by this 
batthot once took up a position which had been previously second defeat at Plevna, but not a move was made. Again 

reconnoitred by Atouf Pasha, on the hills to the Osman failed to pursue. He was weak in cavalry, but he Irnd 
north-east and east of the town. He had arrived just in time, sufficient to keep in touch with the enemy, who were utterly 
On July 16th the Russian IX. Corps had taken Nikopol, and demoralized, and could have followed on with his whole force, 
on the 18th orders were received to occupy Plevna with one divi- He was but 35 m. distant from Sistova, and the result of 
sion. At 5 a.m. on July zoth General Schildcr-Schuldner, with the demolition of the bridge would have been incalculable. He 
the 5th Division IX. Corps and other forces, attacked Osman’s was subsequently forbidden by Constantinople to assume the 
position. No preliminary reconnais.sance was made, and the | offensive, but it was not necessary to consult ministers as to 
Ruasians, after an artillery bomlmrdment lasting about an ! pursuit after a successful battle, and they cannot be held re- 
hour, attacked at four points with .separate columns. By sponsible for this. The other Turkish commanders received 
midday the Russians were in retreat, having lost over 3800 news of the results of the battles of Plevna with incredulity, and 
men. There was no pursuit. On July aoth Osman was rein- likewise failed to turn them to account, 
forced by fourteen battalions from Sofia, and the following day South of the Balkans was Suleiman’s army. He was ordered 
sent Rifaat Pasha with six battalions, a battery and some from Montenegro on July ist, and, leaving garrisons along the 
Circassian cavalry to occupy Lovcha in order to secure his Montenegrin frontier, embarked at Antivari on July 15th. 
communications with Sofia. Disembarking at Dcdcagatch on the a ist, he moved thence 

Osman’s force at Plevna, within three days’ march of the by train to Adrianople. His command, increased by some 
one Russian bridge over the Danube and flanking their line 15 battalions under Rcouf Pasha, raised in the Balkan- zone, 
of operations, could not be ne^e^d, and Genenu Kriidener, amounted to approximately 30,000 men, and he was ordered to 
commanding the IX. Corps, received orders to attack again retake the Shipka Pass and to join Osman Pasha. Suleiman 
as soon as possible. After the battle of the aoth he had been arrived at Karabunar on July aoth and moved to Eski Sagra, 
reinforced by brigades of the IV. and XII. Corps and a cavalry where he was joined by Reouf Pasha. Gurko, who had been 
Secoab division. With this force, 30,000 in all, he attacked , resting about the Shipka Pass, ignorant of the arrival of Sulei- 
on July 30th. Kriidener advanced in two columns, ! man, moved against Reouf Pasha on the 27th of July, and found 
cavalry covering both flanks. Skobclev, with the , himself confronted by their combined forces on the 31st. He 
cavalry on tl» southern flank, was subsequently reinforced by 1 was attacked by Suleiman that day and was foreed to retire, 
infant^, so there were practically three columns of attack. A His force consisted of 15,000 men, including six battalions of 
generu resovc of one brigade was kept at Koragatsch (16 m. Bulgarian volunteers which had just been raised. The fdlowing 
wt of Plevna). After an mtillery mgagement which lasted day he retreated across the Balkans by Hainkioi, where he left 
from 8.30 a.m. tiU 2.30 pjn. the infantry advanced. The i two brigades to hold the Hainkioi and Elena Passes, the 


bodies of the enemy, and he failed to co-operate, 
with the result that the attack from the north was revised. 

■ t “tnmander, however, evacuated the pass that 

night (July iSth/ipth). It was occupied by the Russians on 
July 19th, and held till the end of the war. Gurko's detach- 
ment was followed across the Danube bridge by the XII. and 
XUI. Army Corps, which crossed between July 3rd and 8th 
and moved towards the Jantra river; the IX. Corps was across 
by July 10th and advanced on Nikopol; the XI. Corps crossed 
July ioth-i5lh; and hnally the IV. Corps between July aoth 
and 30tli. The VIII. Corps had meanwhile advanced on 
Tirnova, as we have seen. 

On July 3rd Abdul Kerim received orders from Con.slanti- 
noplc to advance against the Russians, and set out with the 
force froin Shumla for Rustchuk, immediately preceded by the 
cavalry division. Still no attempt was made to gain contact 
with the Russians and discover their intentions. From Rust¬ 
chuk, Abdul Kerim advanced towards the Jantra, and after 
a skirmish between the Turkish cavalry and a Russian cavalry 
brigade again retired. Realizing Abdul Kerim’s incapacity, 
and rendered anxious by Gurko’s successful advance, the 
authorities at (hnstanlinople now decided to give the com¬ 
mand to Mehemct Ali. He superseded Abdul Kerim on Julj- 
19th, and at once ordered the concentration of all available 
forces at Rasgrad. Meanwliile Osman Pasha, who had till now 
been condemned to inactivity at Vidin, received permission to 
march. 

Vidin, with its modern fortifications and heavy armament, 
and with the Danube on one side and marshy ground towards 
the interior, was a place of considerable strength. But with 
the Russians south of the Danube there could no longer lie any 
justification for keeoinir Osman’s 20.000 men isnlateri T.f.iivmiT 
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Butgarwn troths joining the garrison on the Shipka. Suleiman 
remained at Veni Zagra til! the 17th of August, when 
aua’i he set out for the Shipka. On Augu.st erst the heights 
attatktB east of the pass were taken, and during the next 
SUpU (ew days there was desperate fighting; but the original 
garrison was gradually reinforced, and the Russians 
held on. In this fighting the Russian losses amounted to close on 
4000, while the Turkish casualties were about treble that number. 
Suleiman now intrenched himself close to the Russian position, 
and there he remained till Sept, 17th, when after a three 
days' bombardment he again assaulted the position, but was 
repulsed with considerable loss. This was the lust assault made 
on the Russian position. Suleiman replaced Mchemet Ali as 
commandcr-in-ebief on Oct. 2nd, and was himself succeeded 
by Reouf Pasha. Thus, under orders from Constantinople, 
Suleiman frittered away his opportunity and his army in a 
fruitless attempt to retake the Shipka Pass. 

It was not till the middle of August that Mehcmet Ali decided 
to move against the Russians and ordered an advance. Ibe 
Cesarevich (afterwards Alexander III.), who was 
tightimg opposing him with the XL, XII. and XIII. Corps, in 
an the aj] about 50,000, was extended on the line of the White 
Lom from Pirgos to Eski Djuma. On August 22nd 
and 23rd there were engagements about Ayaslar, resulting in 
the retirement of the Russians. "On August 30th he attacked 
at Karahassankoi and drove the Russians across the river. On 
September 3rd he crossed the White Lom and again defeated 
them at Katzelevo, the enemy retiring behind the Danitcha 
Lom. On September 12th Mehemet Ali continued his advance, 
but halted on the 14th for a week. He then made an attack on 
Cerkovna on the 21st, but was repulsed with a loss of 1600 men, 
and two days later retired his army behind the White Lom, 
He had effected nothing. As will be. seen later, the Russian 
operations against Plevna had not been in any way disturbed. 
The containing force under the Cesarevich had retired a certain 
distance, but it still held the main Turkish army. Mehemet Ali's 
original plan had been to advance by Osman Bazar, effect a 
junction with Suleiman, and move on Tirnova. But Suleiman 
was averse to his plan and it was negatived at Constantinople, 
though if this plan had been carried out with vigour, the position 
of the Russians should have been critical. He then advanced 
on a front of 50 m. instead of moving concentrated, which is 
the explanation of his failure. It is true that he was much 
hampered by the state of his cavalry, which was exhausted, and 
consequently was without information, while the Russians were 
well served. Mehemet Ali now concentrated his force, but at 
this juncture he was superseded by Suleiman Pasha. 

To return to Plevna. At this time the Russians were dis¬ 
posed in a wmicircle round Plevna, their right or N. flank 
raw resting on Ribina and the S. flank resting on Bogot. 
hatthat On August 30th Osman had moved out with a column 
Mayan, afjjis towards Pclishat. The following day he 

engaged the Russians. The Turks lost 300 killed and tooo 
wounded, and the Russian losses were about tooo. It is difficult 
to say what was the object of this sortie, which was of the 
nature of a reconnaissance in force. It achieved nothing. The 
Turks were not defeated, but retired again into Plevna the 
same evening. By the end of August the whole of the Rumanian 
army had crossed the Danube, and during the first days of 
September the first Russian reinforcements, consisting of the 
2nd and 3rd infantry divisions and the 3rd Rifle Brigade, had 
arrived and joined the forces round Plevna. Mchemet Ali’s 
advance and the assaults on the Shipka had been repulsed. 
The Russians could expect no further reinforcements before 
October, and it was therefore decided to make a third attempt 
to take Plevna, but first of all to occupy Lovcha. Skobelev 
had already made an unsuccessful attempt on August 6th, 
and General Prince Imeretinski, with a force of two infantry' 
divisions and a brigade of Cossacks, in addition to 
1 , Skohekv’s mixed brigade, was now entrusted with the 
twk. The garrison under Ruaat Pasha amounted to 8 lat- 
taliani, 6 guns and some Circassians. Fighting commenced 


on Sept, ist and on the 3rd the Turks were driven out, most of 
the survivors finding their way to Plevna, and brir^ing 5 guns 
with them. The Russians lost 1500, the Turks 2500. On 
Sept. 2nd, Osman set out with a strong relieving column from 
Plevna, but on the 4th, hearing that the Russians had already 
occupied the town, he turned back and reached Plevna on the 
6th. On Sept. 5th, 8 battalions and 2 batteries reached 
Orkhanie, and Osman’s force, including the Lovcha troops, 
numbered about 30,000 men and 72 guns. The Russian forces, 
including the Rumanians, numbered about 90,000. Their 
plan was, after a long artillery bombardment, to attack the 
eastern front with the Rumanian forces, the south-eastern 
front with the IV. and IX. Corps and the southern front with 
Imeretinski’s command. The attacks were to be simultaneous. 
The cavalry divisions were to be kept in rear and close to the flank 
of the attacking infantry. During the night of Sept. 6th/7th 
the troops were moved into preparatory positions, and batteries 
were constructed at 3000 to 5000 yds. from the outer works. 
The artillery bombardment was commenced at 6 a.m. on Sept. 
7th and continued till midday Sept. iith. So far the infantry 
had only been engaged on the south flank, where Skobelev had 
succeeded Imeretinski in the command. He had succeeded 
in advancing to within 2000 yds. of the southern Turkish 
redoubts and had entrenched himself. The orders for Sept, nth 
were for the infantry a.ssaults to be delivered at 3 p.m. after a 
six hours’ cannonade. A dense fog interfered with the artillery 
bombardment. At the end of the day the Rumanians had taken 
No. I Grivitza redoubt, the attack on the S.E. front had been 
repulsed and Skobelev had established himself within looo 
yds. of Plevna, having taken Kavanlik and Issa forts. On 
Sept. 12th the Turks retook these forts and drove Skobelev 
back. During the next two days the Russians continued to 
bombard the works, but no further attack was made. The 
Rumanians remained in possession of the Grivitza redoubt, 
defeating an attempt made by the Turks to retake it on Sept. 
14th. The Russians then decided to retire and entrenched them¬ 
selves on a line with Verbitza-Radischevo, with their cavalry 
extending to the Vid on either flank. There was no question 
of pursuit ; in the first and second battles the numbers had been 
about equal, but now the Russians were vastly superior and 
Osman would have been crushed by a powerful counter-attack. 

In their third battle the Turks had lost 5000, while the 
Russian casualties amounted to close on 20,000. The Russian 
bombardment, lasting four days, had effected nothing. It had 
not caused 200 casualties. The object of the artillery is to 
cover the advance of the infantry, and the arms must work in 
combination. The defender does not expose himself to the 
artillery fire unless compelled to do so by the approaching 
infantry. The Russians failed to realize this and practically 
wasted their ammunition. They hod again failed to recon¬ 
noitre the position and attacked along the whole front'instead 
of pressing home in strength at the decisive points. Their 
attacks were not even simultaneous, and Osman was aUe to 
shift his reserves from point to point. In addition to this, when 
the Russians retired one-third of their force had not been 
engaged. The defects in their plan of action are largely attribut¬ 
able to the fact that though control was nominally centred in 
one man, senior officers were present who interfered with his 
arrangements. 

It was now decided to complete the investment of Plevna, 
and Todleben; the defender .Sevastopol, w« entrusted 
with supreme ccmtrol of the operations. He «rrived 
on'the scene on S^ti 28th, but it was not till Got. '24th maataat 
that tl» investment was completed, and, meanwhile, 
on Sept. 24th and ^in on Oct. 8th, strong reinforce- 
ments arrived, raising the Turkish force under Osm^ to 84 
batuUons, 25 squadrons and 96.guns, with an effective of 
48,000men. Plevna had been re^victualled and the sick and 
wounded had been sent back to Orchanie. General Krilov, who 
had been operating ■west of the Vid, with 52 aquadrems and 
30 horse artilfery guns, had failed to prevent these movemente, 
and was superiededfeyGenera! Gurko on Oct. 8th. The Russian 
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CkjBrds Corps had all reached ttevna by Oct. aoth, and two 
divisions were at once placed under Gurkols orders, raising 
his command to 35,000 infantry, 10,000 candry and 48 guns. 
His instructions were to capture the Turkish positions along 
the Sofia road. He compelled the garrison of 'Dolni-Dobnik to 
retire into Plevna, and captured Gomi Dubnik and TWis with 
their garrisons after severe fighting on Oct. S4th and 38th. 
Osman's force was thereby reduced by i* battalions. About 
the middle of November the opposing forces were distributed 
as follows; 6 divisions along the Lorn, under the Cesarevich, 
facing Suleiman’s army; 3 divisions holding the Shipka under 
Radetzky; i division at I..ovcha; zi divisions west of the Vid 
under Gurko; and iz divisions east of the Vid, investing Plevna. 
The XIV. Corps was in the Dobrudja, the VII. Corps about 
Odessa and the X. Corps in the Crimea. 

On the Turkish side Suleiman advanced across the Lorn, 
leaving small garrisons in the fortrcs.ses, and attacked at Mechka 
Turtitb o** Nov. 19th, and at Mechka and Tristenik on Nov. 
m»vt~ z6th, and again on Dec. izth, but each time without 
jaattia, surce.s$, and he retired acro-ss the Lorn. 'South of the 
Balkans Vessil Pasha had succeeded Reouf PMha on the 
Shipka. He continued to contain the three Russian divisions 
there, but made no attempt to dislodge them, beyond small 
offensive demonstrations made with the object of concealing 
the departure of large drafts which were sent to Sofia. j 

At Sofia and Orkhanie, the Turks were formit^ an army of 
recruits and reservists with the object of advancing to the 
relief of Osman. Mehemet Ali was entrusted with the command. 
Osman had already asked the sultan’s permission to evacuate 
Plevna, with a view to co-operating with Mehemet Ali, but 
permission was refused. It was not till the investment was 
completed that the sultan changed his mind, too late, and gave 
his sanction to the move. The Russians received information 
of Mehemet Ali’s intended advance, and as the force round 
Plevna amounted to 191 battalions, izo squadrons and 650 guns, 
it was decided that Gurko should move with his detachment 
towards Sofia. He concentrated his force at Yablonitza on 
Nov. sth and succeeded in driving the Turkish advanced 
guard from Orkhanie. Mehemet Ali now occupied a strong 
position covering the Arabi Konak Pass over the Balkans, and, 
vrith a force of 43 battalions with cavalry and guns, made 
no attempt to relieve Osman. 

Osman Pasha, his supplies having given out, eventually 
decided on a sortie. His troops had been short of food since 
the beginning of November, and the number of sick 
_ had risen to 10,000, His plan was to break through 
to the west and make for Sofia via Berkovitz. The 
Russians observed the preparations made and con- 
centrated sufficent force at the threatened point, with 
the result that Osman and his army of 40,000 men 
c—ataa- capitulated. The Turkish losses in the action were 
aliout 6000 and the Russians lost about 1500. The 
Russians now decided, notwithstanding the difficulties due 
to the winter season, to push on across the' Balkans. Tlie 
VII. and X. Corps were still left guarding the Russian coasts. 
The Cesarevich was left north of the Balkszis with 71,000 
men to guard the communicationfe ' Gurko’s force was 
raised to 80,600. Ixaiving a containmf force to oppose 
the Turtes at the Arabi Krmak Pass positrons, he crossed by 
the Coriak Pass. The Turks retired unobserved, and after 
a feeble stand at Tashkosen retreated to Kustenda. Cwko 
occupied Sofia on Jan. 4 fh- Radetaky's foneb at tfei ^Hipka 
was itused to 66,000, with which force, having-defeated Vtsoiil 
Pasha, he was to join Gurko south of the Baltens, Rade^r 
ccfmmenced' operations on Jan. sthi - Keeping one divistai 
to hold*the works on the Shipka,. he moved tbe’inamiunder 
of the force in two columns under Skobelev and Prkice Mirrdri, 
who were to cress ene on each side and'attack aimultaneouBly 
from the smith, Vessil Pasha held <ai>'.errtreBch«tf oanp'ttt. 
Shenovo with some ia,ooo men i the ^i^iifder fetce 

was in posHioit on the mountairw, :j©wmg to the 'difficidties: 
of the crossing, Skobelev was delayed.’" MfnfclattMkedfni 
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Jan. ath and was repulsed. The ioliowing day Skobelev and 
Mirski attacking tr^etlier were successful, at^ Vessil JPasha 
capitulated with his force, some -36,000, of whom 6ooo> were sink 
and wounded. Vessil I^sha pointed out the danger of 
bis position on Jan. 7th, but, contrary to Suleiman’s advice, 
the war minister, believing an armistice imminent, had ordered 
him to hold on to. the Shipka Pass. Mehemet Alils lorce, 
dangerously delayed owing to interference by the.miaistcr 
of war, eventually readied Tatar-Bazardjik, which wasjsdteted 
by Suleiman (now commander-in-chief) for the concentration 
of his forces. .Having received news of the capture of the 
Shipka force he retir^ on Philippopolis, with Gurko’s forces 
closely pursuing. But Radetzky’s forces had already puAed 
on arid practically cut Suleiman off from Adrianople, After 
some engagements about Philippopolis on Jan. 15th, i6th and 
17th, he retreated towards the Aegean Sea tlirough Uie Rhodope 
mountains, having lost most of his guns, and reached Enos 
about Jan. z8tb, whence what remained of his force- was con¬ 
veyed by Water to Constantinople. ■ 

Suleiman had again missed his opportunity. Hie Russians 
crossed the Balkans in a wide front of about 180 miles, *nd 
there was opportunity for successful action by a capable com¬ 
mander. There were not only the columns commanded by 
Gurko and RadeUky, but also a third column under General 
Kartzoff, which crossed by.the Trojan Pass, alt« which it 
joined Gurko’s force. Thefe were the troops under Mehemet 
Ali about Sofia, Vessil Pasha’s force about the Shipka, and 
the main army on the Lorn, which had been withdrawn south 
of the Balkans after the fall of Plevna, so that Suleiman, who 
had been appointed commander-in-cfoief, had an available 
force of r3o liattalions, xzo Mns and a proportion of cavalry. 
The fortified town of Adrianople offered a stfong central 
position at which to concentrate his forces, and with this point 
as support, acting on interior lines, ho could have de^t with 
the invading and widely separated -columns in detail. But 
he missed his opprartunity and left his scattered forces to be 
ovorwhelroed by superior numbers in each instance. The 
minister for war was undoubtedly responsible to a great extent 
for this faulty strategy, but the blame falls on the head of 
Suleiman as commander-in-chief. There was no object iii 
leaving Vessil Pasha on the Shipka. All available forces 
*should have been concentrated in a sound strategical situation. 

The Servians had crossed the frontier after tlm fall of Plevna, 
and the Montenegrins ware also pre.ssing qn. On Jan. i6th 
the Russians occupied Adrianople, and on Jaa. 30th they were 
facing the Buyuk 'fchcmedji lines, with their flanks resting 
on the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. Mehemet Ali 
was in command of what remained of the Turkish armies 
behind the lines. On Jan. stst an armistice was arranged, 
and on March 3rd the treaty of San Stefano was signed, the 
terms of which were modified later at the Bcrliji 
in Tunc and July 1878. 

The Russo-Torkish War proved onoc for all the grfat nmlue 
of improvised fortifications, m otlwr words, trf spade work-in 
warfjOT, ahd the advantages of field works as regards ihviBhdiry 
against artillery fire. It was not only at Heyna that fidd 
entrenebmenu. were made use of. Notabde instances Wore 
the defence of Lovcha by the small Tatkidi garrieon ol » 
battalions with one battery, which from riieir eiitrenchroems 
kept Skobelev with over so,000 men and 90 funs at bay for 
three days, inflicting on him a Ices of over 1500 teien. A{^n, 
at Oorni Dubnik on Oct. a4tlii, SS®*, T««ks with "4 funa held 
their works throughout the day against zo/ioo Russians wrth 
6a trails, inflicting » loss on them ol over 3300, and eventually 
were forced to luwendw by a surprise attack under _ rover 
of darkness, when their ammilmition had run short, and. tbcir 
numbers had been reduced by sjoo eniualties. In the kt^k 
the success of Skobelev itands'imt, and. v« find thm he tea 
.feabzed the necesteyof entrenotoig ^ moumd he had ^am edi 
^ Th® wiir WM -brautfet to o conc^iMwn, birt the TurkI hia iwt 
been beaten in tettle. -With the eoeceptkm fightijg 

round Hevnn and the root rf Suksiman’s army at Philippopote 
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there liad been no decisive battles. The Turks had be^ 
defeated owing to the incapacity of their leaders, none of whom 
had previously commanded an army organized according to 
modem ideas. They were ignorant of strategic principles. 
Then, again, the interference with the generals in the field by 
the authorities at Constantinople had in each case resulted 
in the disasters which invariably follow the attempt of civilian 
amateurs to control warlike operations. 

On the Russian side, the enemy had been at first despised, 
and consequently the forces originally employed were inadequate, 
which meant subsequent delays, losses and expensie. The 
command of the sea had proved of little value to the Turks. 
Their flotilla rendered them no assistance. In the early stages 
it could have materially assisted by landing reconnoitring 
parties N. of the Danube, and by interfering with the Russians 
when crossing the river. The Russian bridge offered a tempt¬ 
ing objective throughout the campaign, but commanders 
with the requisite dash and initiative were not forthcoming. 
The defeat of the Tiirk.s was due in the first place to the failure 
of their politicians to ensure the adequate organization and train¬ 
ing of the army during peace time, in the second place to the want 
of a commander who had educated himself to undertake the 
responsibilities entrusted to him. (J. H. V. C.) 

A separate campaign had been waged, an before, in Asia Minor. 
Here the Turks under Mukhtar Pasha had 57,000 men in two corps, 
the one on the side of Uatoum and Ardahan, the other between 
Erzerum and Kars. His opponent, Lons Melikov, had at first only 
iomc 28,000 infantry, but a disproportionate number of Cossack 
Sotnias. The Russians advanced in three weak columns. On the 
17th of May after bombardment the right column stormed Ardahan. 
The right and centre columns then closed inwards upon Kars, which 
they bMieged, but the siege was given up in July, after Mukhtar. 
advancing to its relief with 35,000 men, had repulsed Melikov’s 
attack at Zivin (June afilh). The left column occupied Bayazid 
without difficulty, but when it had proceeded thence on the 
Erzerum road tlic Russian garrison was blockaded by the Turks 
and the column retraced its steps to relieve the place. After this 
It halted at Igdir in the Araxes valley. Meanwhile the Turks on 
the coast had advanced, in concert with their fleet, and raised 
an insurrection amongst the Mahommedans of the littoral. They 
were eventually repulsed, but tlie insurrection was not completely 
.suppressed until the summer of 1878. 

Ill August Mukhtar. who had followed up Melikov’s retreat from 
Kars, and won the victory of Kizil-Tepe, led 30,000 men in front of 
this position, and behind them the Kars garrison of 10,000. Ismail 
on the Bayazid side had 40,000 Dervish, at Batoum 17.000. But 
after an interval of two months Melikov was reinforced, while drafts 
for the armies in Europe were taken from Mukhtar. and the grand- 
duke Michael, assnming command of the Russians, defeated his 
opponent completely in the battle of the Aladja Dagh (Oct. istti). 
The remnants of Mukhtar's army retreated on Erzerum, and while 
pari ol the Russian army besieged Kars, part attempted to cut 
ofl the retreat of Ismail on the Bayazid road, the corps from 
the Araxes valley following the latter up. Ismail slipped past 
them, however, and rejoined Mukhtar at Erzerum. But the two 
together were no longer able to resist the superior numbers of the 
Russians, -who defeated them in a last battle at Dexe Boyun 
(Nov. 4th). Kars was stormed on the night of the 11 th of November. 

HOST (O.E. riisf, a word which appears in many Teutonic 
languages, cf. Du. roest, Ger. rost ; in origin it is allied with 
“ ruddy ” and “ red," the reddish-brown powdery substance 
which forms on the stnrfacc of iron or steel exposed to atmo¬ 
spheric corrosion. Formerly the process was regarded as 
OMdation pure and simple, and, although it was known that iron 
did not rust in dry air, yet no attempt was made to explain 
why water was necessary to the action, F. Crace-Calvert in 
1871 showed that the rarlxm dioxide of the atmosphere was a 
factor; and in r888 Crum Brown published the theory- 
termed the “ carbonic acid theory "—that water and carbon 
dioxide react with iron to fraro ferrous carbonate and hydrogen, 
the ferrous carbonate being subsequently oxidized by moist 
oxygen to ferric hydrate and regenerating carbon dioxide, 
which ogam reacts with more iron. This theory was contro- 
vated by Wyndham Dunstan, who attempted to prove that 
carbon dioxide was not necessary to rusting; and in place of 
the acid throry, he set up a scheme whicli involved the pro- 
doetkm of hydrogen peroxide. G. T. Moody has since shown that 
whsiioU traces of carbon dioxide are removed (which is a matter 


of great experimental difficulty) iron may be left in contact 
with oxygen and water for long periods without rust appearing, 
but on the admission of carbon dioxide specks are rapidly 
formed. It also appears that rust changes in composition 
on exposure to the atmosphere, both the ferrous oxide and 
carbonate being in part oxidized to ferric oxide. Acids, other 
than carbonic, may promote rusting; this is particularly the 
case with ironwork exposed to the acids—sulphurous, nitric, 
&c.—contained in smoke. It is probable that the action 
depends upon the presence of iron, oxygen and water, and some 
acid which makes the water an electrolyte. 

Steel differs in many ways from iron in respect of atmospheric 
corrosion; the heterogeneous nature of steel gives occasion 
to a selective rusting, ferrite is much more readily attacked 
than the cementite and pcarlite; moreover, the mtroduction 
of other elements may retard rusting; this is particularly the 
case with the nickel-steels. 

RUSTCHUK (Bul^. Russe), the capital of the department 
of Kustebuk, Bulgaria, on the right bank of the Danube, where 
it receives the E. Lorn. Pop. (1906) 33,55*. Rustchuk is the 
headquarters of a military division and of a naval flotilla 
stationed on the Danube. As a river-port and the terminus of 
railways from Varna and from Sofia via Trnovo, it has much 
commercial importance; and it possesses tobacco and cigar¬ 
ette factories, soap-works, breweries, aerated water factories, 
dyeworks, tanneries, sawmills, brick and tile works and a 
celebrated pottery'. 

In the time of the Romans Rustchuk was one of the fortified 
points along the line of the Danube. In the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana it appears as Prisca, in the Antonine Itinerary as Seran- 
taprista, in the Notitia as Seragintaprista and in Ptolemy as 
Priste Polls. Destroyed by barbarian invaders in the 7th 
century the town recovered its importance only in comparatively 
modern times. In 1810 it was captured by the Russians, who 
destroyed the fortifications. It played an important part in 
the Russo-Turkish Wars of 1828-29,1853-54 and 1877-78. In 
1877 it was nearly destroyed by the Russian artillery stationed 
in the Rumanian town of Giurgevo, on the opposite bank of the 
Danube. 

RUSTENBBRG, a district and town of the Transvaal, 
South Africa. The district originally included all the N.W. 
part of the country, but is now of much smaller dimensions. 
Its S. border is marked by the Magaliesberg and other hills 
forming the N. escarpment of the high veld and the watershed 
between the Vaal and Limpopo. Several of the headstreams 
of the Limpopo rise within the district on the N. slopes of the 
Magaliesberg. The climate of the district is sub-tropical and 
the principal cultivation is that of tobacco, and fruit trees, 
notably oranges. The opening of the railway to Pretoria in 
1906 led to a marked development of trade. In an amphi¬ 
theatre formed by the hills and 61 m. by rail W. of Pretoria is 
the town of Rustenburg with a papulation (1904) of 1815. The 
town is one of the oldest in the Transvaal, having been founded 
in 1850 by the Voortrekkers. It was at Rustenburg that the 
volksraad met in March 185* to ratify the Sand River Conven¬ 
tion granting independence to the Transvaal Boers. At the 
time it was feared that there would be civil war between Hendrik 
Potgieter and Andries Pretorius, but they were reconciled in 
Potgieter’s tent. Later Rustenburg became the home of the 
Kruger family. It was occupied by the British under R. S. 
Baden-Powell in June 1900. 

BOSTICATIOR (i.e. the making " rustic " or countrified, from 
Lat. rus, country; thus the term " rusticate " is used for taking a 
country holiday, or in academic circles to be “ rusticated ” is to 
be sent away from a university for punishment), in architecture, 
the technical term (French equivalent hostage) given to* masonry 
in which the centre part of the face of the stone is either hit 
rough as it come from the quarry,-ior is worked in various ways 
to give variety to the surmce. Hie earliest example exists in 
the plotfonn at Pasaigadae in Persia (560 B.C.), erected by 
Cyrus, where the edge round the four sid«» of the stone forms a 
draft, two or three inches wide, worked with a chisel, the centre 
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part being left rough. Similar work exbts at Arak-cI-Emir in 
Palestine (151 b.c.). The finest examples are those of the walls 
of ^e temple at Jerusalem, and at Hebron, where the stones arc 
of immense sise and the rustication projects sometimes over a 
foot. The Crusaders’ castles in Palestine are all boldly rusti¬ 
cated, but the projecting portions have been worked over with a 
chisel in diagonal lines, and this enable them to be distinguished 
from the earlier masonry. In the five-sided tower at Nurem¬ 
berg and the Burg-Qpellc at Kothenburg, the rustication has a 
decorative value, so that in later work it was employed for the 
quoin-stones of towers. The masonry of the Palazzo Vucchio, 
and of the Pitti, Btrozzi and Riccardi palaces, all in Forenee, 
and of other palaces in Siena and Voltcrra, is rusticated. 
Rustication was employed in terraces and grottos in Italy, 
where on account of its extravagances it gave rise to the term 
“ grotesque.” In the later Renaissance the edges of the stone 
were bevelled off,with u sunk joint in addition; and the treatment 
was known as vcrmiculated, if in imitation of earth burrowed 
by worms; marine, if with small shell holes; stalactitic, if 
carved in imitation of lime deposits, &c. In Italy the projecting 
portions were sometimes worked into facets. Rustication was 
introduced into England by Inigo Jones, who, in old Somerset 
House, York Stairs Watergate, the gateway of the Botanical 
Garden at Oxford, and elsewhere, used it only in alternate 
courses, his example being followed by other architects of the 
Renaissance. The term is now applied to the ashlar blocks of 
masonry which alternate with the circular drums of columns 
in many public buildings. 

RttSTOW, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1821-1878), Swiss soldier 
and military writer, was a Prussian by birth. He entered the 
sendee of his native country, and served for some years, until 
the publication of Der Deutsche Militarstaat vor und wdhrend 
der Revolution (Zurich, 1850) brought him official condemnation. 
He was sentenced by a court-martial to a long term of fortress 
imprisonment, but succeeded in escaping to Switzerland. He 
obtained military employment in the service of the Republic, 
and in 1857 was major on the engineer staff. Three years 
later he accompanied Garibaldi in the famous expedition 
against the two Sicilies as colonel and chief of the staff, and 
to him must be ascribed the victories of Capua (19th Sept. 
i860) and the Volturno (ist Oct. i860). At the end of the 
campaign he once more settled down at Zurich. At the out¬ 
break of the war of 1870 he offered his services to Prossia, 
but was not accepted. In 1878, on the foundation of a military 
professorship at Zurich, Riistow applied for the post, and, on its 
being given to another officer, lost heart and committed suicide. 

Two younger brothers, both Prussian soldiers, were also 
distinguished men. The elder, Ai.exani>f,r (1824-1866), is 
remembered for his work Der KUstenhrieg (Berlin, 1848); the 
younger, Caksar (1826-1866), was one of the foremost eXjierts 
of his time in the design and construction of military rifles, 
and the writer of several treatises on that subject, of which 
we may mention Die Kriegskandfeueneaffen (Berlin, 1857-64). 
Both Alexander and Caesar fell on the field of battle in the war 
of 1866, at Kdniggratz and Dermbach respectively. 

Amongst F. W. RUstow’s works, which covered nearly every 
branch of the mihtary art, a large number must be mentioned. 
Historical— und Kritmhrung Julius COsars (Gotha, 
1855- 2nd ed.. Nordhausen, 1862), Kommentar tu Napoteon Ill.'s 
Gesekichte Julius Cdsars (Stuttgart. 1865-07), Gesehichte des Gris- 
ekiseken Kriegswssens (in collaboration with Kdchly. Aarau, 1852), 
Afilitdr-Biograpkeu {David; Xenophon. Monttuc) (Ziirich, 1858), 
Gesekichte der Infanlerie (Gotha, 1857-38; jrd ed., 1884), 
Die Ersten FeldtOge Napoleons I7pb-n<n (ZOrich, 1867). Der Kneg 
von tSos ttl Deatsckland und Italien (Franenfeld, 1854), Gesekiekte des 
Unganseken Jmsuriehtionkrieges iS^e9 (Ziirich. 1860). reminiscences 
•f i860 in Italy (Leipzig. i86i> and monographs on the canmaigns 
of 1848-4/in Italy (Zurich, 1849) and the (Crimean War (Ziirich, 
,8^5.36). Critical and General—AUgemetne Taktik (Zttrich, 1858; 
2nd ed., 1868), KritgspolUik und KrUgsgOnmek (Ziirich, 1876), 
MiliUlr-HandwMerbuck (Zfirich. 1859). Die Fetdkermkunst des 
XIX Jakrkunderts (Ziiricb, 1857; 3rd ed.. 1878-79), Der Krieg und 
settle Mittet (Lelpsig, 18 56). He also wrote A nnalen des Kitntgnieks, 
llaHeu (Zdridi, iBda-di). 

See Zemim. " F. W. ROstow," in UntereZeii. vol. sILe^sig, i88»). 


, RUTEBEUF, or RusTiauitr (fl. 1345-1285), French tromire, 
was bom in the first half of the 13th century. His name is 
nowhere mentioned by his contemporaries. He frequently 
plays in his verse on the word Rutebeuf, which was probably 
a Hom de guerre, and is variously explained- by him as derived 
from rude bauj and rude ceuvre. He was evidently of humble 
birth, and he was a Parisian by education and residence. 
Paulin Paris thought that he began life in tlie lowest rank 
of the minstrel profession as a jongleur. Some of his poems 
have autobiographical value. In Le Mariage de Ruteheuj 
he says that on the and of January 1261 he married a woman 
old and ugly, with neither dowry nor amiability.* In the 
Complainte de Rutebeuf he details a scries of misfortunes which 
have reduced him to abject destitution. In these circumstances 
he addrc.sses himself to Alphonse, comle de Foitieis, brother 
of Louis IX., for relief. Other poems in the same vein reveal 
that his own miserable circumstances were chiefly due to a 
love of play, particularly a game played with dice, which was 
known as griesehe. It would seem that his distress could not 
be due to kck of patrons, for his metrical life of .Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary was written by request of Erard de Val£ry, who 
wished to present it to Isabel, queen of Navarre; and he 
wrote elegies on the deaths of Anccau de I’lsle Adam, the third 
of the name, who died about 1251, Eude, corate de Nevers 
(d. 1267) Thibaut V. of Navatre (d. 1270), and Alphonse, comte 
dc Poitiers (d. 1271), which were prolnibly paid for by the 
families of the personages celebrated. In the Pauvreti de 
Rutebeuf he addres.scs Louis IX. himself. 

The piece which is, must obviously intended fur popular 
recitation is the Dit de I’Herberie, a dramatic monologue in 
prose and verse supposed to be delivered by a quack doctor. 
Rutebeuf was also a master in the verse conte, and the five 
of his fabliaux that have come down to us arc gay and amusing. 
The matter, it may be added, is sufficiently gross. The 
adventures of Frere Denyse le cordelier, and of “ la dame gui 
alia irois fois autour du moutier,” find a place in the Certt 
Nouvelles nouveUes. 

Kutebeuf’s serious work as a satirist probably dates from 
about 1260. His chief topics are the iniquities of the friars, 
and the defence of the secular clergy of the university of Paris 
against their encroachments; and he delivered a series of 
eloquent and insistent poems (126a, 1263,1268, 1274) exhorting 
princes and people to take part in the crusades. He was a 
redoubtable champion of the university of Paris in its quarrel 
with the religious orders who were supported by Pope Alex¬ 
ander IV., and he baldly defended Guillaume de Saint-Amour 
when he was driven into exile. The libels, indecent songs and 
rhymes condemned by the pope to be burnt together with 
the Perils des demiers temps attributed to Saint-Amour, were 
probably the work of Rutebeuf. The satire of Renart le Bes- 
toumi, which borrows from the Reynard cycle little but the 
names under which the characters are disguised, was directed, 
according to Paulin Paris, against Philip the Bold. To his 
later years belong his religious poems, and also the Vote de 
Paradis, the description of a dream, in the manner of the 
Roman de la Rose. 

The best work of Rutebeuf is to be found in his satires and 
verse contes. A mitacie play of his, Le Miracle de Tkhpkilt, 
is one of the earliest dramatic pieces extant in French. The 
subject of Tlicophilus, the Cilician monk who made a pact with 
the devil, which was afterwards returned to him by the inter¬ 
vention of the Virgin, was a familiar one with the story-tellers 
of the middle ages. Rutebeuf can claim no priority in the 
choice of the subject, which had been treated dramatically in 
the Latin piece ascribed to the nun Hroswitha of Gandershium, 
but his piece has considerable importance in drunatic history. 

The CEuvres of Rutebeuf were edited by Achiffc Jubiital'lh' 1839 
(new edition, 1B74); a more crlticid edition is by Dr AdoU Kfeesner 

. . — . .— ' '■■■'■ . ' I I — y 

' It has been suggested that Brunrtto Latini was thinking of 
Rutebeuf When he wrote In hiz Livre du Trisor: "he Hire, le Jen, 
voiUt la vie do Jongleur, qai ze moque de lui-mtoie, dean ienune, de 
MS enfanta, de tout le mimde.” 
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iRutUhitef't Gtdichtt ; Woltetibfittel, 1885). See .alia the artic^ 
by Paulin Paris in Hist. hit. dr la {■ratter (1842), vol. xx. pp. 719-85. 
and HuteOeu/ (1891), by M. Uion C 18 dat, in the Grands Eertvains 
fratifais Series. 

RUTH, BOOK OF. in the Old Testament. The story of Ruth 
(the Moabitess, great-grandmother of David) is one of the 
Old*Te.stamenl Hagiographa and is usually reckoned as the 
second of the five Megilloth (Festal Rolls). This position 
corresponds to the Jewish practice of reading the book at the 
feast of Pentecost; Spanish MSS., however, place it at the 
head ol the MegiUolh ; and the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 14^) 
gives it the first place among all the Hagiographa. On the 
other hand, it follows Judges in the Septuagint, the Vulgate 
and the English version. But although it was very natural 
that a later rearrangement should transfer Ruth from the 
Hagiographa to the historical books, and place it between 
Judges and .Samuel, no motive can be suggested for the opposite 
change, and the presumption is that it found a place in the 
last part of the Jewish canon after the secxtnd (with the his¬ 
torical bcKiks) had been definitely closed. Sec Bible : OH 
Testament, section I. “ Canon ” ; Canticles ; Lamentations. 

Tliat the book of Ruth did not originally form part of the 
series of “ Former Prophets ” (Joshua-Kings) is further probable 
from the fact that it is quite untouched by the process of 
“ prophetic ” or “ Deuteronomistic ” editing, which helped to 
give that series its present shape after the fall of the kingdom 
of Judah. The narrative has no affinity with the point of 
view which looks on the history of Israel as a series of examples 
of divine justice and mercy in the successive rebellions and 
repentances of the people of God.* Hut if the book had been 
known at the time when the history from Joshua to Kings 
was edited it could hardly have been excluded from the collec¬ 
tion ; the ancestry of David (iv. 17, 1&-32) was of greater interest 
than that of Saul, which is given in i .Sam. ix, i, whereas the old 
history names no ancestor of David bt'yond his father Jesse. 

In truth the book of Ruth presents itself as dealing with 
times far back (Ruth i. i), and lakes delight in depicting 
details of antique life and obsolete usages (iv. 7); it 
views the stormy period before the institution of the 
kingship through the softening atmosphere of time, which 
imparts to the scene a gentle sweetness very different from 
the harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of Judges. 
It has indeed been argued that, as the author seems to lake 
no offence at tlic marriage of Israelites with Moabite women, 
he must have lived before the time of Ezra and Nehctniah 
(Ezra ix.; Neh. xiii.); but the same argument would prove 
that the book of Esther was written before Ezra. Tlie very 
designation of a period of Hebrew history .os “ the days of the 
judges ” is ba.scd on the Deuteronomistic additions to the book 
of judges (ii. 16 sqq.) and does not occur till the period of the 
exile. It is true that the language has some features which 
appear to link it with the narratives in Samuel and Kings, but 
it might fairly be assumed either that the book is the work of a 
late author well acquainted with the earlier literature, or that 
an old narrative had undergone some rewriting at a later age. 
No definite conclusion can be drawn from the fact that the 
language stands in marked contrast to that of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, &c., since writings presumably more or less con¬ 
temporary did not necessarily share the same characteristics 
(observe, for example, the prose parts of Job^ 

Like the stories appended to Judgra (by a post-Deuteronomic 
hand) the hemk of Rirth connects iuelf with Bethlehem, the 
Dutga, birthplace of David. Some connexion 

between llethlehm and Moab has been found in 
the (now corrupt text of i Chron. iv. az (where the Targum 
and late rabbmical exegesis discover references to the story 
of Huth), wd is more explicitly suggested by the isolated 
1 Sam. xxii. 3 aeq. which evidently knew of some relationship 
between Moab and the illustrious descendant of Boaz and 
Ruth. Next, the writer claims the sympathy of his readers 

‘The religions pragnuitisin teckina in the original is in part 
auppUed by the leeguni (i. 5, 6). 


for Ruth, upon whose Moabite origin he frequently insists, 
and this feature is noteworthy in view of the avensiem 
with which intermarriage was regarded at a certain period 
(Deut. xxiii. 3; Neh. xiii.; Ezra ix. seq.). The independent 
evidence for the present post-exilic form of the book has 
consequently led many scholars to the conclusion that it was 
directed against the drastic steps associated with the reforms 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, which, as i.s known, were not every¬ 
where acceptable. Thus, not only do we have a beautiful 
portrait of a woman of Moabite origin, but she becomes the 
ancestress of David himself, and in die days of these measures 
the charming and simple story would inevitably suggest the 
question whether the exclusiveness of Judaism could not be 
carried too far. There is no reason, however, to believe that 
this was the original object of the story. It contains other 
features of considerable interest to which more importance 
seems to be attached, and the writer is evidently an artist 
who takes manifest delight in the touching and graceful details 
of his picture, and is not simply guided by a desire to impart 
historical information or to enforce some particular lesson. 

One does not look for absolute consistency in oriental 
narratives, and even this little book contains several internal 
intricacies which demand investigation. The genealogy 
from Perez to David in iv. 18-22 is of little value 
since Salma (Salmon), father of Hoaz, is a Calcbite clan- ** 
name, not associated with its earlier .seat S. of Hebron as in 
Judges i., I Sam. xxv., &c., but as “ father ” of Bethlehem, 
representing exilic or later conditions (1 Chron. ii. 51; sec Caleb). 
Apart from other signs of a late date in this ILst of the ancestors 
and descendants of Hoaz, iv. 12 certainly implies that the 
genealogical lines of Perez and Hoaz were not identical, and 
thus verses 18-22 in the opinion of most scholars are a later 
addition. 

Further, the story involves points of old family usage which 
are no longer clear. The well-known custom which gives the 
nearest heir of the dead a right to inherit the widow is naturally 
distinct from the levirate (q.v.), where it is the brother’s duty 
to marry his widowed sister-in-law if childless, and where the 
eldest son succeeds to the name and inheritance of the deceased. 
In Hebrew usage the refusal to perform the levirate brought 
ignominy (sec Deut. xxv. 5 10), and Gen. xxxviii. relates how 
Tamar, when Shclah was not given to her, obtained a child 
through her father-in-law Judah (sec esp. vers. 14, 26).’ In 
addition to these customs to prevent the alienation of the 
estate and to perpetuate the family name, the post-exilic story 
in Num. xxvii. i-ii, xxxvi. gives daughters the right of 
inheritance provided they do not marry outside the tribe. 
Although the levirate still continued (Matt. xxii. 24 sqq.), the 
late laws in I.ev. xviii. 16, xx. 21, us also this stor)', may be 
aimed against it. Finally, the goH (“next kinsman,” lit, 
“ avenger ” ; sec Driver, Eney. Bib. col. 1745 sqq.l has the first 
right of purchase to an estate (Jer. xxxii. 6-15), and indeed 
must redeem the property which his needy relative might be 
compelled to sell (Lev. xxv., see ver. 25). Now it appears that 
Boaz combines the essential duty of the goel in purchasing the 
estate over which Naomi holds rights, and at the same time 
marries, not Naomi, who is .now old, but her daughter-in-law 
Ruth, in order to perpetuate her husband’s family. Naomi, 
who had realized the impossibility of the jemate m her case 
(i. II seq.), returned home a disconsoIatV.Vnd phOdlcss widow 
(i. 20 seq.), but the filial Ruth fell in with her plans and put 
herself entirely into the hands of the kinsman Boaz (iii.). In 
the happy finale, Naomi is the recipient of . congraitulaliShs 
upon the birth of a son to the faithful Ruth (iv. 174, '* there 
is a son bom to Nswmi ”); the. name of the. dead is .thus 
“ raised up ” (iv. 3,10), and the child Obed is cl^ly yecoghized 

* See tarthcr. W. R. Smith, Kinshifi and Marriage in Early draUfi, 
2nd ed. p. loj; Wellhaaseu, GiUiing.^ GelebfH Ameig. (1^3), 
pp, 435 Mq. Rath iv, 7 reiers to the ensfom of drawing on the Nioe 
as a sign of renunciation (cf. Dent. lot. cit., and C. A. Smith, Eney.. 
Bib. eoL .5196 besd). and ver. u to^Hie story of Tamar and Judah. 
Compare, tor the retention of simple methods of transacting buwe«*i 
the striking of hands .(Prov. vi. I, xxii, 2d),,. .... 



ft!) of the fine of Blitndech and Mahloni (!Naonti*s husband and 
son). In point of fact, a nearer kinsman than Boaz had 
agreed to purchase the estate (as gSil), wbidh Naomi evidently 
had not yet sold (see comroentarie.<i on iv. g) { but he was 
unwilling to marry Ruth (reading in ver. 5, “ and also Ruth thou 
must buy"; cf. ver. loi), recognizing that if a son’were bom the 
estate would revert to the Ime of Elimelech, thus leaving him 
at a disadvantage. He was evidently unprepared for what 
seems a novel condition (contrajrt Boaz in iii. iz seq.), although, 
from the felicitations in iv. 11-13, the issue of the marriage 
is actually reckoned to the husband (Boaz). It is improbable 
that these conflicting features in vers, it-13 and ver. 17a, and 
all that they involve, co-existed, and it is possible that the 
former (with the implied reference to the coming David) is 
not part of the original. However, as in thei equally com¬ 
plicated story in Gen. xxxviii., it is difficult to trace the extent 
or growth of the various motives, e.g. the priihory interest in 
Naomi, the romantic marriage of Ruth, the selling of the land 
(which comes only in ch. iv.), Sic. 

Litbrators.—S ee .S. R. Driver, Literaiurt 0/ OUf Vistanunt. who, 
with C. F, Kent (Btgmmng.t a) Heb. Hist. p. 310 seq.), favours a pre- 
cxilic origin. An exilic date has found the support of Ewald and 
KOnig, but that it is now of the post-exilic Me is the opinion of 
most writers. See further W. R. Smith's art. " Ruife” in Enpy. Brit. 
0th cd. (several portions of which have been retain^ by the present 
writer), revised and supplemented by T. K. Clwm) in Ency, Bib.; 
A. Bcrtholet, Ktirser Hattdkommentar fiSo8); W. ,Nowack, Hand- 
kommentar (1902); and (with special reference to traces of earlier 
mythological motivcs)H,'Winclcler.. 4 #<»'i(»«(. Forsekungmt (iii.(>6sqq.). 
For the customs discuasod above, see I. Bcnabiger, Ency. Bib. 
col. 2949 seq.; J. A. Bewer, Theol. Stud. w.. Krit. 1(1903), pp. 328 seq., 
•302 sqq. (with G. A. Barton's art. “ Ruth" in Jew. Encyc.); and 
T. W. Juynboll, Theolog. Ttjdschr. (1906). pp. 158 sqq. 

_ (W. R. S, ; S. A. C.) 

SUTHENIAin, a name applied to those of the Little Russians 
who are Austrian subjects. The name is a form of the word 
Russian. The Ruthenians were separated from the bulk of 
Russians by the accident of the two feudal principalities of the 
old Red Russia, Halii and Volhynia, having fallen to Lithuania, 
which in turn was united with Poland. At the partition of 
Poland no one troubled about ethnological boundaries. The 
language is in substance like the Little Russian elf the Ukraine, 
though it has marked differences ; the most interesting dialects 
are those in the extreme W., which approach (o Slovak and 
that of the Huziili in Bukovina. The Ruthenians number 
some three million in Galicia, Bukovina, and in the Carpathians 
along the edges of Hungary from the zrst mendian eastwards. 
Throughout Galicia the Poles form the aristocracy, though in 
two-tlurds of it Ruthenians form the bulk of the population, 
while the middle class Ls Jewish or German. The Ruthenians 
arc therefore under an alien ybke both poKticallji and economic¬ 
ally : in religion they mo.stly belong to the Uniate Church, 
acknowledging the Pope but retaining their 'Slavonic liturgy 
and most of the Outward forms of the Greek Church. Their 
intellectual centre i.< I>emberg (Lviv or LwAw); where some 
lectures in the university are given in their language, and they 
are agitating for it to have equal rights with Polish. Yet here 
Little Russian is freer than in the Rus.sian empire, and in I>em- 
berg is the centre of its literature, the society called by the 
name of Sevdenko, the Little Russian poOt. This society 
publishes voluminous transactions in ia fecial orthi^^hy 
and deals with everything concerning Little Rusda, its arcfhM- 
oiogy, people and language. 

^ summary of the work of the SevienWi for tea years in Arckiv f. 
sUivisekt Phil. xxvU. (1905), pi *79. 

BUTHBinUM [symbd Ru, atomic weijjht roi.y ( 0 “r 6 )], 
in chemistry, a metallic element, found associated with platinlim, 
in platinum Ore and in osmiridiain. IbS metal may be obtained 
from the ivsidues obtained in<the sepkratibn'of>osmium from 
osmiridium. These are washed with ammot^m chloride until 
the filtrate is colourless, ^ited, fused with cabstic potash and 
nitre, the melt diss^ed in water and tiitric fidd added .to 
the solution until the colour of potassium nithenat^ disappeari. 
A precipitate of Todtehium oxide gradually separates; thia is 
collected and ignited in a giuflhite CiiadMe mid findfly fused in 


the oxyhydrogen furnace (H. Sainte-Claire Deville and H. J. 
Debray, Ann. thim. phys,, 1859, (3), 56, p. 406). For other 
methods see C E. Qaus, Pogg. Attn., 1^5, 65, p, aoo; E. 
Frimy, Comptes rendus, 2854, 38, p. 1008; T. Wilm, Bif., 
1883, 16, p. 1534. A purer ruthenium is obtained by A. 
Guttiier and L. Trenkner (Zril. anorg. Chttn., 1905, 45, p. ^66) 
by heating the crude metal (obtained by other processes) in a 
current of oxygen until all the osmium is voktiliz^ as tetroxide. 
The residue is then fused with canstic potash and nitre, dis¬ 
solved in water, saturated with chlorine and distilled on the 
water-bath in a current of chlorine. Pure ruthenium tetroxide 
distils over. This is then dissolved in water, reduced by alcohol 
and ignited in oxygen. Ruthenium in bulk resembles platinum 
in its general appearance, and has been obtained crystalline 
by heating an alloy of ruthenium and tin in a current of hydro¬ 
chloric acid gas. Its specific gravity (after fusion) is i3<«63 
(A. ]oly, Comptes rendus, 1893, 116, p. 430). It fuses easily in 
the electric arc. It oxidizes sup^cially when heated, but 
fairly rapidly when ignited in an oxidizing Wowpipe flame,.form- 
ing a black smoke of the oxide. It is also oxidized when fused 
with caustic potash and nitre, forming a ruthenate. Acids 
have practically no action of the metal, but it is soluble 
in solution.s of the alkaline hypochlorites. Like most of the 
other metals of the group, it absorlu; gases. A colloidal form 
has been obtained by A. Gutbier and G. Hofmeier (Jour, prakt. 
Chem., 1905, (2), 71, p. 453) by reducing ruthenium salts with 
hydrazine hydrate in the presence of gum-arabic. — 

Several oxides of ruthenium Iiave been described, the definite 
existence of some of which appears to be doubtful. The dioxide, 
RuO,, ts formed by heating sulphate, or by heating the metal 
in a current of oxygen.. It crystallizes in octahedra isomorphous 
with stannic oxide. It is insoluble in acids and decomposes when 
heated to a sufficiently high temperature. F'usiou with caustic 
jKitash converts it into a mixture of potassium ruthenate and 
ruthenium sesquioxidc, Rii,0„ which is a black, almost insoluble 
owder. An oxide of composition RutO^ is obtained as a black 
ydrated powder when the peroxide is heated with water for some 
time. It becomes anhydrous at about 3fio° C.. and is unattacked 
by acids anti alkalis. The peroxide, HnO^, is fomiefl when a solu¬ 
tion of potassium ruthenate is decomposed by chlorine, or by 
oxidizing ruthenium compounds with potassium chlorate and 
hydrochloric acid, or with potassium ponnanganate and sulphuric 
acid. It forms a golden yellow crystallino mass, which sublimes 
slowly in vacuo, and melts af avs" C. Jt blackens on exposure 
to moisture, and decomjioseB when exposed to light. It Is in¬ 
soluble in water, but gradually decomposes, forming a hydrated 
oxide. Rug 0 ,‘H, 0 . It is readily reduced. Its vafmur possesses 
a cliaractoristic smell, somewhat resemUinu that of ozone. Ruth¬ 
enium dichloridc, KuCI,, is obtained (in solution) by reducing the 
scsqiiichloride by sulphuretted hydrogen or zinc. It is stable in 
the cold. The sesquichloride, RugClg, is formed when a mixture 
of chlorine and carbon monoxide is passed over finely divided 
ruthenium heaterl to 350° C. (Joly. Comptes rendus, 1892, .114, 
p. 292). It is a brown powder which is readily decomposed by 
Mling water, ft absorbs ammonia readily, forming Ru,CI,. 7 NH|. 
Numerous double chlorides are known, e.g. Ru,Cla 4 KCI; 
RUjCI|,-4 NH4C1 . Ac. The pure tetrachlorido, RuCl., has not 
been isolated, but is chiefly known in the iorm of its double salts, 
such as potassium ruthenium chloride, KiKuCIf, which is obtained 
when finely divided ruthenium is fused with caustic potash and 
potassium chloride is gradually added to the fused mass (U. Antony 
and A. Luchesi, Gate., 1899. 29, fl. p. 82). It is a red-brown 
orystalline powder, which is soluble in water. A siiailar'aminoniam 
salt has been obtained. Ruthenium sulphides are obtained when 
the metal is wanned with pyrites and some borax, and the fused 
mass treated with hydrocnforic ackl first in the cold and then 
hot. The insoluble residue contains a mixture of tWo sulphidas, 
one of which is converted into the sulphate by nitric acid, whilst 
the other (a cmtalline solid) is msofuble in acids. Ruthenfamt 
sulphate, Rif(SO,),, as obtained by oxidizing the sulphide, is an 
orango-ycllow mass which is deliquescent an:! dissolves in water, 
the solution possessing a strongly acid reaction. Rottge de Ruthene, 
RiiffOHIo Ch-lNHt),, is obtain fraaa ammoqia OM mthepiBa 
sesquichloride at 40* C., the product being pnrified by ciystalliaa- 
tion from ammonia. It forms small broWn lamellae which dis¬ 
solve slowly in water to give a fuchsin-ted solution possessing a 
violet reflex. The sbliitiaa poMossM a considenUde tinctorial 
power; dyeing silk in tHe cold. FOtaUsiinn zuRieniam cyanide. 
iCito(CN)c 3 HsP. Tocmed when potasshim ruthenate hi Mied with 
a solution of mtassium cyanide,, crystallises In cdontless Fjkte* 
which are solooie hi water. A ruthenium sflicide, RnSi, 'has been 
pn^sd H. Moissan (Comptes rmdus, 1903, 137 > P- ^9) by the 
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direct comUoatioh of the two elements in the electric furnaof. 
it forms very hard metallic-looking crystals, bums in oxygen and 
is not attacked by acids. Potassium ruthenatc, K,Ru04-H,0, 
obtained by fusion of the metal with caustic potash and nitre, 
crystallizes in prisms which become covered with a black deposit 
on exposure to moist air. It it soluble in water, giving an orange- 
red solution which becomes green on standing, and gradaally 
depdsils the hydrated pentoxide, Ru,0j'H,0 (11. Debray and A. 
loly. Comities renilus, 1888, lod, p. 1494). The per-rufhenafe. 
KRuOj, formed by the action of chlorine on the ruthenate. or of 
alkalis on the peroxide at 50° G.. is a black crystalline solid which 
is stable in dry air but decomposes when heated strongly. On 
the nitroso, nitroso-aramonium and nitroso-diammonium com¬ 
pounds see C, li. Claus, Ann.. 1856, 98, p. 3x7 ; A. Joly, Comptes 
rendus, 1888, 107, p. 994; 1889, 108, jip. 854, 1300; 1890, in, 
p. 969; L. Ilrizard, ibid., 1896, 122, p, 730; 1890, 123, p. 182. The 
atomic weight of ruthenium was determined by A. Joly (Comptes 
rendus, 1889, 188, p. 940), who obtained the values 101.5 and 101.3. 

RUTHERFORD, MARK, the pen-name of William Hale 
White, English author, who was born at Bedford about 1830. 
His father, William White, a raemiter of the nonconformist 
community of tlie Dunyan Meeting, removed to London, where 
he wa.s well known as a doorkeeper of the House of Commons ; 
he wrote sketches of parliamentary life for the Illustrated 
Times, papers afterwards collected Ixy his son as The Inner 
Life of the House of Commons (1897). The son was educated 
for the Congregational ministry, but the development of his 
views prevented his taking up that career, and he became a clerk 
in the admiralty. He had already served an apprenticc.ship 
to journalism before he made his name as a novelist by the 
three books “ edited by Reuben Shapeott,” The Autobiography 
of Marh Rutherford (1881), Marh Rutherfords Deliverante 
and The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane (1887). Under his own 
name he translated Spinoza’s Ethic (1883). Later books are 
Miriam’s Schooling, and other Papers (1890), Catherine Purse 
(2 voli., 1893), Clara Hopgood (1896). Pages from a Journal, 
with ether Papers (1900), and John liunyan (1905). Though 
fora long time little appreciated by the public, his novels— 
particularly the earlier ones—have a power and style which 
must always give his works a place of their own in the literary 
history of their time. 

RUTHERFORD, WILLIAM GUNION (1853-1907), English 
scholar, was bom in Peeblesshire on the t7th of July 1853. He 
was educaterl at St Andrews and Oxford, where he graduated 
in natural science, with a view to following the medical pro- 
fe.ssion, which he abandoned in favour of a scholastic career. 
From 1883 to 1901 he was headmaster of Westminster school; 
and his death, on the 19th of July 1907, deprived classical 
scholarship in England of one of its most brilliant modern 
representotives. Rutherford devoted special attention to 
Attic idioms and the language of Aristophanes. His most 
important work, the New Phrynichus (1882), dealing with the 
.Atticisms of the grammarian, was supplemented by his Babrius 
(1883), e. specimen of the later Greek, which was the chief subject 
of C. A. Lobeck’s earlier commentary (1820) on Phrynichus. 
His edition (1896-1905) of the Aristq>hanic scholia from the 
Ravenna MS. was less successful. Mention may also be made 
of his Elementary Greek Accidence and Lex Rex, a list of cognate 
words in Greek, Latin and English. 

RUTHBRFURD (or Rutherford), SAMUEL (c. i6oo-i66i), 
Scottish divine, was born about 1600 at the village of Nisbet, 
Roxburghshire. He went to college at Edinburgh in 1617, 
graduating M.A. in 1621, and two years afterwards was elected 

Tofessor of humanity. On account of an alleged indiscretion 

efore his marriage in 1626 he was dismissed his professorship 
in tlait year, but, after studying theology, he was in 1627 
appointed minister of Anwoth, Kirkcudbrightshire, and sowi 
trok a leading place among the clergy of Galloway. In 1636 
his first book, entitled Exercitationes Apologeticae pro Divina 
Creitia—ui citrate treatise a^inst .Arminianism—appeared 
ut Amsterdam. Its severe Colvmism led to a prosecution by 
the bishop, Thomas Sydserf, in the High Commission Court, 
fir.st at Wi^own and afterwards at Edinburgh, with the result 
that Rutherfurd was deposed from his pastoral office, and 
sentenced to confinement in Aberdeen during the king’s pleasure. 


His banishment lasted from September 1636 to February 1638, 
and the greater number of his published Letters belong to this 
period of his life. He was present at the signing of the Covenant 
in Edinburgh in 1638, and at the Glasgow Assembly of the same 
year he was restored to his parish. In 1639 he was appointed 
professor of divinity in St Mary’s College, St Andrews. He 
only accepted the position on the condition that he should 
be allowed to act as colleague to Robert Blair in the church 
of St Andrews. He was sent up to London in 1643 as one of 
the eight commissioners from Scotland to the Westminster 
Assembly. Remaining at his post over three years, he did g^reat 
service to the cause of bis party. In 1642 he had published his 
Peaceable and Temperate Plea for Paul’s Presbyterie in Scotland, 
and the sequel to it in 1644 on The Due Right of Presbyteries 
provoked Milton’s contemptuous reference to “ mere A. S. 
and Rutherfurd ” in his sonnet On the New Forcers of Conscience 
under the Long Parliament. In 1644 also appeared Rutherfurd’s 
Lex Rex, a Dispute for the Just Prerogative of King and People, 
which gives him a recognized place among the early writers on 
constitutional law; it was followed by The Divine Right of 
Church Government and Excommunication (1646), and Free 
Disputation against Pretended Liberty of Conscierue (1648), 
characterized by Bishop Heber as “perhaps the most elaborate 
defence of persecution which has ever appeared in a Christian 
country.” Among his other works are the Tryal and Triumph 
of Faith (1645), Christ Dying and Drawing Sinners to Himself 
(1647), and Survey of the Spiritual Antichrist (1648). In 1647 
he returned to St Andrews to become principal of the New 
College there, and in 1648 and 1651 he declined successive 
invittttion.s to theological chairs at Harderwijk and Utrecht. 
After the Restoration in 1660, his Lex Rex was ordered to be 
burned. He was deprived of alTfais offices, and on a charge of 
high treason was cited to appear before the ensuing parliament. 
His health utterly broke down, and he drew up, on the 26th of 
February i66i,a Tertimony, which was posthumously published. 
He died on the 23rd of the following March. 

The fame of Rutherfurd now rests principally upon his remark¬ 
able Letters, whicli, to the number of 215, were first published 
anonymously by M'Ward, an amanuensis, as Joshua Redivivus, 
or Mr Rutherfaord’s Letters, in 1664. They have been frequently 
reprinted, the best edition (365 letters) being that by Rev. A. A. 
Bonar (1848), with a sketch of his life. In addition to the other 
works already mentioned, Rutherfurd published in 1651 a treatise. 
De Divina Provideniia. against Molinisin, Socinianism and Armini¬ 
anism, of which Richard Baxter, not without justice, remarked 
that " as the Letters were the best piece so this was the worst he 
had ever read." 

See also a short I.ife by Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson (1884); Dr 
A. B. Grosart in Representative Nonconformists ; Dr Alexander 
Whyte, Samuel Rutherford and some of his Correspondents (1894) ; 
Rev. R. Gilmour, Samuel Rutherford (1904). 

RUTHERGLEN (locally pronounced RUglen), a royal municipal 
and police burgh of Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. of royal 
burgh (1901) 18,279. It is situated on the left bank of the Clyde, 
2i m. by the C^edonian railway S.E. of Glasgow, with the 
E. of which it is connected by. a bridge. The parish church 
stands near the spire of the ancient church where, according 
to tradition, the treaty was made in 1297 with Edward I., 
by which Sir John Menteith undertook to betray Wallace to the 
English. The principal public building is the town hall, datmg 
from 1861. The industries include collieries, chemical works, 
dye-works, cotton- and papcr-milLs, chair-making, tube-making, 
pottery, rope- and twine-works and some shipbuilding. It 
forms one of the Kilmarnock group of parliamentary burghs, 
with Dumbarton, Port-Glasgow, Renfrew and Kilmarnock. 

Rutherglen was erected into a royal burgh by David I. in 
1126. It then included a portion of Glasgow, but in 1226 the 
boundaries were rectified so as to exclude the whole of the city. 
In early times it had a castle, which was token by Robert Btuce 
from tte English in 1313. It was kejit in good repair till after 
the battle of Langsidc (1568), when it was burnt by order of 
the regent Monty. In 1679 the Covenanters published their 
“ Declaration and Testimony *’ at Rutherglen prior to the 
battles of Drumclog wad Bothwell Brig (167^. 
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HUYldlN {RhuM ddin, red fortress ”), a manicipal and 
contributory parliamentary borough (with Denbigh and Holt) 
and market town of Denbigh^tre, N. Wales, situated on a hill 
rising from the river Clwyd, ai m. from Chester, and 215 from 
London by rail. Pop. (1901) 2643. It is on the Great Western 
railway (Denbigh, Corwen & Ruthin branch), Apart from 
the legends of Arthur and his limestone block (shown in the 
market-place), the first event of note in its history is its con¬ 
nexion with the de Grey de Ruthyn family (the first lord died 
*353)- Owen Glendower attacked it unsuccessfully in 1400. 
It was sold by the de Greys to Henry VII., and Elizabeth gave 
it to the earl of Warwick. In 1646, after two months’ siege, 
it was dismantled by the Parliamentarians. The new castle 
occupies the same site, and is built of the same coloured sand¬ 
stone as the old. New buildings for the Free Grammar School 
(founded in 1595 by Gabriel Go(^man, dean of Westminster, who 
also in 1590 had built the hospital for twelve decayed house¬ 
keepers), were opened in the town in if593. The old (conventual) 
Anglican church of St Peter, once belonging to “ Les Bons- 
hommes,” and made collegiate in 1310 by John de Grey, has a 
Perpendicular north aisle roof, nearly 500 panels of carved oak, 
and cloisters which have been made into a house for the warden 
of the hospital. ‘Agriculture is the staple, but there are chemical, 
aerated waters, bricks, terra-cotta and other manufactures. 

RUTHVEN, the name of a noble Scottish family which 
traces its descent from a certain Thor, who settled in Scotland 
during the reign of David I. In 1488 one of its members, 
Sir William Ruthven (d. 1528), was created a lord of parliament 
as Lord Ruthven. His eldest son William was killed at Flodden 
in 1513, and consequently his grandson William sucreedi-d him 
in the title, and after holding the offices of extraordinary lord 
of session and keeper of the privy seal died in December 1552, 
leaving three sons. The eldest of these, Patriek, 3rd Lord 
Ruthven (c. 1520-1566), played an important part in the 
political intrigues of the i6th century as a Strong Protestant 
and a supporter of the lords of the congregation. lie favoured 
the marriage of Mary with Damley, and was the leader of the 
band which murdered Rizzio. ITiis event was followed by 
his flight into England, where he died on the 13th of June 
1566. Ruthven wrote for Queen Elizabeth a Relation of the 
murder, which is preserved in MSS. in the British Museum. 

A descendant of the ist Lord Ruthven in a collateral line, 
also named Patrick Ruthven (r. 1573-1651), distinguished him¬ 
self in the service of Sweden, which he entered about 1606. 
As a negotiator he was very useful to Gustavus Adolphus 
because of his ability to “drink immeasurably and preserve 
his understanding to the last,” and he also won fame on the 
field of battle. Having taken part in the Thirty Years’ War 
and been governor of Ulm, he left the Swedish servia: and 
returned to Scotland, where he was employed by Charles I. 
He defended Edinburgh Castle for the king in 1640, and when 
the Civil War broke out he jomed Cliarles at Shrewsbury.. He 
led the left wing at the battle of Edgehill. and after this engage¬ 
ment was appointed general-in-chicf <rf the Royalist army. 
For his services he was created Lord Ruthven of F.ttrick in 
1639, carl of Forth in 1642 and tarl of Brentford in 1644. The 
carl compelled Essex to surrender Lo.stwithiql, and was wounded 
at both battles of Newbury. But his faculties had begun to 
decay, and in 1644 he was superseded in his comnmnd by Prince 
Rupert. After visiting Sweden on a mission for Charles II., 
Brentford died at Dundee on the and of February 1651. He 
left no sons and his titles became extinct. 

Patrick, 3rd Lord Ruthven, was succeeded as 4th lord by 
his son William (r. 1541-1584), who like his father was pro¬ 
minent in the political intriguas of the period and was also 
concerned Jn the Rizzio murder. In 158a he devised the 
plot to seize King James VL, known as the raid of Ruthven, 
and he was the last-known custodian of the famous silver 
casket conuining the letters alleged to have been written by 
Mary, queen of Scots, to Bothwell. In 1581 he was created 
earl of Gowrie, but all his honours were forfeited when he was 
attainted and executed in May 1584 (see Gowaix, 3KD Earl or). 


•The 2nd Lord Ruthven left a son, Alexander (d. 1599), the 
founder of the family of Ruthven of Freeland, and the nuid- 
father of Sir Thomas Ruthven (d. 1673), on whom ChariM II- 
bestowed the title of Lord Ruthven of Freeland in 1651. When 
his son David died unmarried in April 1701 the title of Baroness 
Ruthven was assumed by the letter’s sister, Jean (d. 172s}, 
although according to some authorities the peerage hod 
come extinct. It was, however, assumed in 1722 by laobel 
(d. 1732), wife of James Johnson, who took the name of Ruthven 
on succeeding to the family estates; and their son, James 
Ruthven (d. 1783), took the title and was allowed to vote at 
the elections of Scots representative peers. In 1853 the barony 
again descended to a feirmle, Mary Eliealieth Thornton (c. 17B4- 
1864), the wife of Walter Hore (d. 1878), She and her husband 
took the name of Hore-Ruthven, and their grandson, Walter 
James Hore-Ruthven (b. 1838), became the 8th baron in 1864. 

See the Ruthven Corresfiondenee, editetl with introduction by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray (1868); J. H. Round, " The Barony of Rutnvan 
of Freeland," in Joseph Foster's Collectanea Cenealogica (1881-8$); 
and Sir R. Douglas, The Peerage 0/ Scotland (newed. by Sir J, B. Paul). 

RUTILE, the most abundant of the three native forms of 
titanium dioxide (fiOs ); the other forms being anatase (g.i>.) 
and brookite (g.v.). Like anatase, it crystallizes in the tetra¬ 
gonal system, but with different angles and cleavages, it being 
cryslallographically related to^ cassiteritc, with which it is iso- 
morphous. The crystals resemble cassitcritc in their prismatic 
habit and terminal pyramid planes (fig. 1) and also in the twin¬ 
ning: the prism planes are striated vertically. Geniculated 
twins, with e (101) as twin-plane, are of frequent occurrence, 
and the twinning is usually several times repeated, giving rise 
to triplets (fig. 2), sextets and octets. Twin-lamellae arc often 




present in the crystals. Acicular crystals arc sometimes twinned 
together to form reticulated skeletal plates to which the name 
“ sagenitc,” from Gr. eray^vr) (a net), is applied. A rarer type 
of twinning, on the plane (301), gives rise to heart-shaped or 
kite-shaped forms. There are dbtinct cleavages parallel to 
the faces of the prisms m (ixo) and a (100). The colour is 
usually reddish-brown, though yellowish in the very fine needles, 
and black in the ferruginous Varieties (“ nigrine ” and " ilmeno- 
nitile ”): the streak is pale brown. ITie name rutile, givMi 
by A. G. Werner in 1803, refers to the colour, being from the- 
Latin rutilus (red). Crystals arc transparent to opaque, and 
have a brilliant metallic-adamantine lustre. The hardness is 
61 and the specific gravity 4 2, ranging, however, up to f-a 
in varieties containing 10 % of feme oxide. The refractive 
indices and the positive birefringence are high. 

Rutile occurs as a primary constituent in eruptive rocks, but 
more frequently in schistose rocks. As delicate acicular cr^tali 
it is often enclosed in mica and quartz; In mica (f.v.) ft gives 
rise to the phenomenon of asterism ■ and clear trani^rent quartz 
(rock-crystal) enclosing rutile is often cut as a gem under the 
name of "Venus’ hair stone” (Vmri? erints of Pliny). Larger 
crystals occur in the cavities of granite and crystalline schists; 
veiy iarge twinned crystals have been found at Graves Mountain 
in Lincoln county, Georgia, and good specimens have been obtained 
from several places in Norway and the Swiss and Tiroieee Atpe. 
As a secondary mineral, rutile in ihe form of minute needles is 
of wide distribution in various Sedimentary rOclts, eepecUlly clays 
and slates. As rounds grains' )t Is dflen met with in annferoua 
sands and gravels. The mineral hu little economic value ;' it 
has been used for imparting a yellow colour to'giaes and porofr- 
lain, and for this purpose is mined at Rlsdr and other places tat 
Norway. (LJ.S.) 
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BUTU.IUS OJIUMVS NAMATIAMUS, Roman poet, fiouf- 
iibed at the be^ning of the 5th century a.o. He was the 
author of a Latin poem, Dt Reditu Suo, in elegiac metre, de¬ 
scribing n coast voyage from Rome to Gaul in a.d. 416. The 
literary excellence of the work, and the flashes of light which it 
ttffows across a momentous but dark epoch of history, combine 
to'give it exceptional importance amoi^ the relics of late 
Roman literature. The poem was in two tooks ; the exordium 
of the firs-t and the greater part of the second have been lost. 
What remains consists of about seven hundred fines. 

The author is a native of S. Gaul (Toulouse or perhaps Poitien), 
and belonged, like Sidonius, to one of the great governing 
families of tlic Gaulish fsrovinces. His father, whom he calls 
Lachanius, hod held high offices in Italy and at the imperial 
court, liad' been governor of Tuscia (Etruria and Umbria), 
then imperial treasurer (comes sacrarum largilionum), imperial 
reairdcr (iptaestor), and governor of the capital itself (praefectus 
urbi). Rbtilius boasts his career to have been no less dis¬ 
tinguished than his father’s, and particularly indicates that he 
liiuT been secretary of state (magister officiorum) and governor 
of the capital (i. 157, 427, 467, 561). After reaching manhood, 
he passed through the tempestuous period between the death 
of Theodosius (395) and the fall of the usurper Attalus, which 
occurred near the date when his poem was written. He 
witnessed the chequered career*of Stilicho as actual, though 
not titular, emperor of the West; he saw the hosts of Rada- 
gaisu's rolled back from Italy, only to sweep over Gaul and 
Spain; the defeats and triumplis of Alaric; the three sieges and 
final sack of Rome, followed by the marvellous recovery of 
the city; Hcraclian’s vast armament dissipated; and the fall 
of seven pretenders to the Western diadem. Undaubtedly the 
sympathies of Rutilius were with those who during this period 
dissented from and, when they could, opposed the general 
tendencies of the imperial policy. We know from himself that 
he was the intimate of those who belonged to the circle of the 
great orator Symmachus—men who scouted Stilicho’s compact 
with the Gotlis, and led the Roman senate to support the pre¬ 
tenders Eugenius and Attalus in the vain hope of reinstating the 
gods whpm'Julian had failed to save. 

While making but few direct assertions about liistoricat char- 
aclocs or events, the poem forces on us important conclusions 
conceriiiiig the politics and religion of the time. The attitude of 
the writer towards paganism is remarkable. The whole poem is 
intensely pagan, and is penetrated by the feeling that the world 
of liternture and*culture is and must remain pagan; that outside 
paganism lies. .A realm of barbarism. The poet wears an air of 
exalted fgpwiority over the religious innovators of his day, and 
entortaips a buoyant conlidence that the future of the ancient gods 
of Route win not belie their glorious past. Invective and apology 
he seorftsitUike,'ttior troubles nimself to show, with Claudian, even 
a suppressed grief at the indignities put upon tlie old religion by 
the new. . As a,statesman, he is at pMus to avoid oSendtng those 
KtUtic Christian senators over whom pride in their country had at 
cast aS greht' power as attachment lo their new religion. Only 
once or twice ooes Rutilius speak directly of Chnstianity, and 
then lOnfr 30 attack the monks, whom the temporal authorities 
bad hardly as yet recognised, and whom, indeed, only a short 
time before, a Christian emperor had forced by thousands into 
the ranks' of Ins army. Judaism Rutilius could Assail without 
wounding either pagans or Christians, but he intimates, not ob¬ 
scurely, that he hates it chiefly as the evil root whence the rank 
plant oi Christianity hsd sprung. 

We read in Gibbon that “ iTonorius excluded all persons who 
were adverse to the catholic church from holding any office in the 
state,’” that he ” obstinately rejected the service of all those who 
diaieated' from, bis religion,” and that “ the law was applied in 
the utmost latitude and rigorously executed." Far different is 
the .picture, of tmlitical life imprest upon us by Rutilius. His 
voice it assuredly not that of a partisan of a discredited and over- 
bofite faction, we see by the aid of his poem a senate at Rome 
-contpospo of post ofiice-hofdeni. the majority of whom were certainly 
mf$n StiJl.^We discern a Christian section whose Christianity 
was.#aliMcBi.j;4ther than religious, who were Romans first and 
ChrisliaiU afterwards, whom a new breese in politics might easily 
hfive waited back to the old religion. Between these two sec¬ 
tions ^.Jsroadi^ Roman toleration reigns. Some ecclesiastical 
hutoriaiia',haye .fondly imagined that after the sack of Rome the 
Uthop InnOpent returned,to a position of predominance. No one 
who laitif ,reads Rutilius can cherish this idea. The air of the 


capital, perhaps even oi Italy, was still charged with paganism. 
The court was far in advance of the people, and the persecuting 
laws were in large part incapable of execution. 

Perhaps the most interesting tines in the whole mem are those 
in which Rutilius assails the memory of " dire Stilicho," as he 
names him. Stilicho, " fearing to suffer all that had caused himself 
to be feared,” annihilated those defences of Alps and Apennines 
which the provident gods had interposed between the barbarians 
and the Eternnl City, and planted the cruel Goths, his " skin- 
clad ” minions, in tlie very uanctuary of the empire. His wile 
waa wickeder than the wile of the Trojan horse, than the wile of 
Althaea or of Scyfla, May Nero rest from all the torments of 
the damned, that they may seize on Stilicho; for Nero smote his 
own mother, but Stilicho the mother of the world 1 

We shall not err in supposing that we have here (what we find 
nowhere else) an authentic expression of the feeling entertained by 
a majority oi t)ie Roman senate concerning Stilicho. He bad but 
imitated tlie policy of Tlieudosius with regard to the barbarians ; 
but even that great emperor had met with passive opposition from 
the old Roman families. The relations, however, between Alaric 
and Stilicho had been closer and more mysterious than those 
between Alaric and Theodosius, and men who bad seen Stilicho 
surrounded by bis body-guard of Goths not unnaturally looked 
on the Goths who assailed Rome as Stilicho’s avengers. It is 
noteworthy that Rutilius speaks of the crime of Stilicho in terms 
far different from those used by Orosins and the historians of the 
lower empire.. They believed that Stilicho was plotting to make 
his son emperor, and that he called in the Goths in order to climb 
higher. Rutilius holds that he used the barbarians merely to save 
himself from impending ruin. The Christian historians assert 
that Stilicho designed to restore paganism. To Rutilius he it the 
must uncompromising foe of paganism. His crowning sin (recorded 
by the poet alone) was the destruction of the Sibylline books— 
a sin worthy of One who had decked bis wife in the spoils of Victory, 
the goddess who had for centuries presided over the deliberations 
of the senate. 'This crime of Stilicho alone is sufficient in the 
eyes of Rutilius to account for the disasters that afterwards befell 
the city, just as Merobaudes, a generation or two later, traced the 
miseries of his own day to the overthrow of the ancient rites of Vesta. 

With regard to the form of the poem, Rutilius handles the 
elegiac couplet with great metrical purity and freedom, and betrays 
many signs of long study in the elegiac poetry oi the Augustan 
era. The Latin is unusually clean for the times, and is generally 
fairly classical both in vocabulary and construction. The taste of 
Rutilius. too, is comparatively pure. If he lacks the genius of 
Claudian, he also lacks his overloaded gaudiness and his large 
exaggeration, and the directness of Rutilius shines by comparison 
with the laboured complexity of Ausonius. It is common to 
Claudian the last of the Roman poets. That title might fairly be 
claimed for Rutilius, unless it be reserved for Merobaudes. At 
any rate, in passing ftom Rutilius to Sidonius no reader can fail to 
feel that he has deft the region of Latin poetry for the region of 
Latin verse. 

Of the many interesting details of the poem we can only mention 
a few. At the outset we have an almost dithyrambic address to 
the goildess Roma, whose glory has ever shone the brighter for 
disaster, and w^b will rise once more in her might and -confound 
her barbarian (oes. The poet shows as deep a consciousness as any 
modern historian that the grandest achievement of Rome was the 
spread of law. Next we get incidental but not unimportant re¬ 
ferences to the destruction of roads and property wrought by the 
Goths, to the state of the havens at the mouths of the 'Tiber, and 
the general decay of nearly all the old commercial ports on the coast. 
Moat of these wjete as desolate then as now. Rutilius even exagger¬ 
ates the desolation of the once important city of Cosa in Etruria, 
whose walls have scarcely changed from that day to ours. The 
port that served Pisae, almost alone of all those visited by Rutilius, 
seems to have pitained its prosperity, and to have foreshadowed 
the subsequent greatness of that city. At one point on the coast 
the villagers everywhere were " soothing their wearied hearts with 
holy merriment," and were celebrating the festival of Osiris. 

AoTHOxirai.-e-AU existing MSS, of Rutilius are later than 
1494, and are copies from a lost copy of an ancient MS, once at 
the monastery of Bobio, which disappeared about lyoo. The 
editio princeps is that by J. B. Pius (Bologna, 1520), and the prin¬ 
cipal editions since have been those by Barth (1A23). P. Bnrman 
(1731, in his edition of the minor Latm poets). Wemsdorf (177S, 
part of a similar collection), Zumpt (1840), and the critical edition 
by Lucian MiHler (Teubner, Leipzig, 1870), and another by Vegsereau 
(1904); also afi annotated edition by Keene., with a tran.slation 
by G. F. SavagetArmstrong (1906).' Mfiller writes-the poet's name 
as Claudius Rufilius NamBtianus, iustead of the usual RutiUus 
Claudius Namatiamts; but if the identlficatioa of the Boet's 
father with the Claudius mentioned in the Theodosian Code , (2, 
4, 5) be correct, Mfiller is probably wrong.' Rutilius receives more 
or 'leas attention from all writers on the history or literature of 
the times, but a lucid chapter in -Baugaot, Histoin de la deslmetiou 
du pagaaieme en OeciieiU (1835), "KT ^ especially mentioned, 
and one in Pichon's Dtmiers hrivains profanes (1906). (J, S. R.) 



«.uiijLius KUFUS—RUTLAND, 7TH DUKE OF 


RUTILipS RUFUSf PDBLIUSt Roman statesman, orator 
and historian, bom c. 158 b.c. He was on intimate terms with 
the younger Scipio, under whom he served in the Numantine 
War (134)) and he also accompanied Q. MetcUus Numidicus in 
the campaign against Jugurtha (109). In 105 he was elected 
to the consulship, and restored tlie discipline of the army 
and introduced an improved system of drill. Subsequently, he 
went as It^ate to Q. Mucius Scaevola, governor of Asia. By 
assisting his superior in his efforts to protect the provincials 
Bom the extortion.s of the publicani, or farmers of taxes, Rufus 
incurred the hatred of the equestrian order, to which the 
belonged. In 9* he was charged with the very offence 
of extortion which he had done his utmost to prevent. The 
charge was absurd, but as the juries at that time were chosen 
from the cquites, his condemnation was only to be expected. 
Rufus accepted the verdict with the resignation befitting a 
Stoic and pupil of Panaetius. He retired to Mytilcne, and 
afterwards to Smyrna, where he spent the rest of his life, and 
where Cicero saw him as late as the year 78. Although invited 
by Sulla to return to Rome, Rufus refused to do so. It was 
doubtless during his stay at Smyrna that he wrote his auto¬ 
biography and a history of Rome in Greek, part of which is 
known to have been devoted to the Nfimuntine War. He 
possessed a thorough knowledge of law, and wrote treatises on 
that subject, some fragments of whitji are quoted in the Digests. 
He was al.so well acquainted with Greek literature. 

See Cicero, Vro L'anteio, 17, Brutus, 22, 30 ; Livy, fpit. 70 ; 
Macrobius, Sat, I. xvi. 34 ; Appian, Btsp. 88; Alhenaeus iv. 
p. 168 ; W. H. Suringar, De Komanis Auiobtographis (Leiden, 184O) ; 
■H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Reliquiae, I. cclxi.-cclxviii. (life), frags, p. 187; 
A. H. J. Grecnidge. Hist, of Rome, i. p. 484. 

RUTLAND, EARLS AND DUKES OE. The ist earl of 
Rutland was Edward Plantagcnet (1373-141S). son of Edmund, 
duke of York, and grandson of King Edward III. In 1390 he was 
created earl of Rutland, but was to hold the title orfy during 
the lifetime of his father, on whose death in 140* the earldom 
accordingly became extinct, the earl then becoming dlike 
of York. The title carl of Rutland seems to liave been assumed 
subsequently by different members of the house of York, 
though it does not appear that any of them had a legal right 
to it. One of these was the ist earl’s nephew, Richard Planta- 
gencl, duke of York, father of King Edward IV. Richard’s 
daughter Anne married for her second hust)and Sir Thomas 
St Lcger, and their daughter Anne married George Manners, 
i2th ^iron Ros, or Roos (d. 1513). Tlieir son, Thomas Manners 
(d. 154.3), was therefore great-grandson of Richard Plantagcnet, 
who had styled himself earl of Rutland among other titles. In 
1595 Thomas Manners was created earl of Rutland, and his 
descendants have held this title to the present day. 

Thomas was a favourite of Henry VIII., who conferred on 
him many offices and extensive grants of land, including Belvoir 
Castle, in Leicestershire, which became henceforth the chief resi¬ 
dence of his family. He was succeeded in the earldom by his 
son Henry (e. x5i^iS63); and his second stm. Sir John 
Manners, acquired Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, by his marriage 
with Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Vernon, called “ the king 
of the Peak.” Henry, the snd earl, was an admiral of the fleet 
in the reign of Queen Mary, and later enjoyed the favour of Queen 
Eliaabeth. His son Edward, 3rd earl (c. 1548-1587), who was 
also a favourite with Eliaabeth, left no sons, and the barony of 
Ros, which had hitherto descended with the .earldom, passed 
to his daughter Elizabeth (d. 1591), wife of William Cecil, earl 
of Exeter; his successor in the earldom was his Ixrother John 
(d. 1588), whose son Roger, 5th earl (1576-1612), married a 
daughter of Sir Philip Sidney. Ihe barony of Ros was. restored 
t» the main line of the family in the. person of Francis, 6th earl 
^578-1632), who inherited it in 1618 as heir-general of .his cousin 
William Ce^ Lord Roe (1590-1618)17 but it Was again separated 
from the earldom of Rutland on the death of.Frnnci^ without 
male bsue, and the assumption of the courtesy title of Lord 
Ros by the eldest son-of subsequent earls of Rutland appears 
to have had no l^pd tttsis. 
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The .8th carl, a cousin of his predecessor and also of the 6th 
&rl, was John (1604-1679), eldest son of Sir George Manners 
(d. 1623) of Haddon, a descendant of Sir John Manners, the 
sectmd son of the 1st earl. His son John, 9th earl (1638-^1711), 
a partisan of the revolution of 1688, receiv^ the Princeiis Anne 
at Belvoir Castle on her flight from London; after the accession 
of Anne to the throne she created him marquess of Granby 
and duke of Rutland in 1703. The ist duke was three times 
married; the divorce in 1670, while he was still known as Lord 
Ros, of his first wife, Anne, daughter of the marquess of Dor¬ 
chester, was a very celebrat^ legal cose, being the first instance 
of divorce a vinculo by act of parliament, a divorce a mensa et 
thoro having previously been granted by the ecclesiastical courts. 
His grand.son John, the 3rd duke (1696-1779), was the father 
of Jolm Manners, marquess of Granby (g.v.), a distinguished 
soldier, whow son Charles, 4th duke of Rutland (1754-3787), 
succeeded his grandfather. When marquess of Granby he 
represented Cambridge University in the House of Commons, 
and hotly opposed the policy that led to war with the American 
colonies. lie was instrumental in prw:uring the entrance of the 
younger Pitt to the House of Commons, and remained through 
life an intimate friend of that statesman. After succeeding 
to the dukedom in 1779, he sal in the cabinets of Shelburne 
and of Pitt, and became lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1784. 
He was one of the earliest to advocate a legislative union 
between Ireland and Great Britain, which he recommended in 
a letter to Pitt in June 1784. The poet Crnbbe was for some 
time private chaplain to the duke at Belvoir, His'wife, Mary 
Isabella (1756-1831), “ the beautiful duchess,” whose portrait 
was four times painted by Sir Jashua Reynolds, was a daughter 
of the 4th duke of Beaufort. His eldest son, John Henry, ^tb 
duke (1778-1857), was’" the duke ” in Disraeli’s Coningsby -, the 
latter’stwosons, themarquess of Granhyand I.4jrd John Maimers, 
figuring in the same novel as ‘ the marquis of Beaumanoir ” 
and “ Lord Henry Sidney ” respectively. Both these sons 
succeeded in turn to the dukedom. Lord John Manners succeed¬ 
ing his brother Charles Cecil John, the 6th duke (1815-1888), as 
7th duke of Rutland (see below) in 1888. In 1891 he. was mode 
a knight of the Garter, being the tenth carl and the sixth duke 
of Rutland of the .same creation to wear this illustrious order. 

RUTLAND, JOHN JAMES ROBERT MANNERS, 7TR Duke of 
(1818-1906), English statesman, was born at Belvoir Castle,on 
the 13th of December 1818, being the younger son of the 5th 
duke of Rutland by Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of 
Byron’s guardian, the 5th earl of Carlisle. Lord John Manners, 
as he then was, was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, In 1841 he was returned for Newark in the Tory 
interest, along witli W. E. Gladstone, end sat for that borough 
until 1847. Subsequently be sat for Colchester, 38^0-57 ; for 
North Leicestershire, 1857- 85; and for East Leicestershire 
from 1885 until in 1888 he took his seat in the House of Lords 
upon succeeding to the dukedom. 

Melbourne’s Whig government had been doomed tor some 
time before it went out in June 1841. The Tories came in with 
a large majority under Peel, and among Manners’s friends who 
were successful in the constituencies, besklos Gladstone, were 
Smythc, afterwards 7th Viscount Strangford, at Canterbury; 
Baillie-Cochme, afterwards 1st Lord Lemingtrm, at Bridport; 
and Disraeli at Shrewsbury. Cherishing many ot the ideas 
of the cavaliers of the 17 th century, and full of political and 
literary ardour, Lord John was soon prominent in the social 
group which revolved round Lady Blessington.. In 1841. he 
committed some of his loyalist and ot.her fancies, to a volume 
called England's Trust, and other Poems, which he dedicated to 
his friend Smythe, and in which occurred the familiar Ime about 
“laws and learning” and “our old no^ity,” before the 
end of this year Manners had definitely associaited himself 
with the “ Young England” party, undm 4 he leadership,of 
Disraeli, This party sought to extinguish the predominaiice 
of the middle-class bourgeoisie, and to. re^aata the {aditioal 
prestige of the aristocrat by resolutely proying .its, (rapacity 
to ameliorate the social, intellectual, and moterim (Sonditioniol 
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RUTLAND 


the peasantry and the labouring classes. At the same tim| 
its members looked for a regeneration of the Church, and the 
rescue of both the Church and Ireland from the trammels 
inherited from the Whig predominance of the i8th century. 
Manners made an extensive tour of inspection in the industrial 
parts of N. England, in the course of which he and his 
Iriertti .Smythc expounded their views with a brilliancy which 
frequently extorted compliments from the leaders of the 
Manchester school. In 1843 he supported Lord (irey’s motion 
lor an inquiry into the condition of England, the serious dis¬ 
affection of the working classes of the north being a subject to 
v/hich he was constantly drawing the attention of parliament. 
Among other measures that he urged were the disestablish¬ 
ment of the Irish Church, the modification of the Mortmain 
Acts, and the resumption of regular diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. In the same year he issued in pamphlet form 
a strong Plea for National Holydays. In 1844 Lord John 
vigorously supported the Ten-hours Bill, which, though 
strongly opposed by Bright, Cobden, and other members of 
the Manchester .school, was ultimately passed in May 1847. 
In October during that year he took part in, and spoke at, 
the brilliant soiree held at the Manchester Athenaeum under 
the presidency of Disraeli. A few days later he and his friends 
attended a festival at Bingley, in Yorkshire, to celebrate the 
allotment of land for gardens t(^ working men, a step which, 
through the agency of his father, he had done a great deal to 
lurther. About the same time Smythe dedicated to him his 
Historic Fancies as to “ the Sir Philip Sidney of our generation.” 
Manners figured us Lord Henry Sidney in Disraeli’s Coningshy, 
and not a few of his ideas are represented as those of Egremont 
in Sybil and Waldcrshare in Endymion. But the disruption of 
the Young England party was already impending. Lord 
John’s support of Peel’s decision to increase the Maynooth 
grant in 1845 led to a difference with Disraeli. Divergences 
of opinion with regard to Newman’s secession from the English 
Church produced further defections in the ranks, and the 
rupture was completed by Smythe acquiescing in Peel’s con¬ 
version to Free Trade. Lord John produced another volume 
of verse, known ns English Fallads, chiefly patriotic and 
historical, in 1850. In the same year he wrote the letterpress 
for an atlas of coloured views by J. C. Schetky ; and he published 
several pamphlets, one on the Church of England in the Colonies, 
in 1851. iHiring the three short administrations of Lord 
Derby (1851, 1858, and 1866) he sat in the cabinet as first 
commissioner of the office of works. On the return of the 
Conservatives to power in 1874 he became postmaster-general 
in Disraeli’s admini.stration, and was made G.C.B. on his 
retirt*ment in 1880. He was again postmaster-general in 
Lord Salisbury’s administration. 1885-86, and was head of 
the department when sixpenny telegrams were introduced. 
Finally, in the Conservative government of 1886-92 he was 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He had succeeded to 
the dukedom of Rutland in March 1888, upon the death of his 
elder brother. He died on the 4th of Augu.st 1906 at Belvoir 
{'aslle. 

He was succeeded as 8th duke by his eldest son (b. 1852), 
who 1 ^ been Conservative M.P. for the Melton division 
of Leicestershire from 1888 to 1895; and whose wife, as 
marchioness of Granby, liecame well known as a clever artist, 
a volume of her Portraits of various distinguished men and 
women being published in 1899. 

_ RUTLMD, a midland county of England, bounded N. and 
K. by Lincolnshire, JJ. and W. by Leicestershire, and S.E. by 
Nor^amptonshire. It is the smallest county in England, 
haying im area of 152 sq. m. The surface is pleasantly undu- 
•*tinjfi ridges of high ground running E. and W., separated 
by rK'ii vaOeys. The principal of these valleys is the vde of 
Catmose, in the Oakham district, to the N. of which rises a 
tablelam) etmmanding wide views into Leicestershire. ’The 
vale maintains its reputation for richness of soil assigned to 
it by Drayton in his Poly-Olbion. This, the N.W. part of the 
county, »idso the district of the well-known ('oltesmore hunt. 


The royal forest of Lyfield, or Leafield, which included the 
greater part of the hundreds of Oakham and Martinsley, onoe 
extended over the county between Oakham and Uppingham, 
and patches of it still exist. To the S. of Uppingham it was 
known as Beaumont Chase. The river Welland, flowing N.E. 
forms the S.E. boundary of Rutland with Northamptonshire. 
The Gwash, or Wash, which rises in Leicestershire, flows east¬ 
ward through the centre of the county, and just beyond its 
borders in Lincolnshire joins the Welland. The Chater, also 
rising in Leicestershire and flowing E., enters the Welland 
about 2 m. from Stamford. The Eye, forming part of the 
S.W. boundary, is also tributarj' to the Welland. 

Geii/ogy.—The county consists entirely of Jurassic formations, 
vi*. of Liassic and Oolitic .strata—the harder beds, chiefly limestone 
containing iron, forming the hills and escarpments, and the clay- 
beds the slopes of tin- valleys, 'i'hc oldest rocks are those belonging 
to the Lower Lias in the N.W. 'JTic bottom of the vale of Catmose 
is formed of marlstonc rock belonging to the Middle Lias, and its 
sides are composed of long slopes of tipper Lias clay. The Upper 
Lias also covers a large area in the W. of the county, and is worked 
for bricks at Luflenham and Seaton. The lowest of the Oolitic 
formations is the Northampton sand, which has yielded iron ort 
at Manton and Cottesmore. The Lincolnshire Oolitic limestone 
prevails in the E. of the county N. of Stamford. It is largely 
quarried lor building purjxises, the quarries at Ketton, Clipham, and 
Castertun bring famous beyond the boundaries of the county. 
The Great Oolite and Estuarine beds prevail towards the S.E. 
Glacial deposits of boulder clay, sand and gravel, mask the older 
strata in many jilacos. 

Industries.—\\\ the E. and S.E, districts the soil is light and 
shallow. In the other districts it consists cliicfly of a tenacious but 
fertile loam, and, in the vale of Catmose the soil is either clay or 
loam, or a mixture of the two. The prevailing redness, which 
colours even the streams, is owing to the ferruginous limestone 
carried down from the slopes of the hills. The name of the county 
is by some authorities derived from this characteristic of the soil, 
but the ex)>lanation is doubtful. The E. of the county is chiefly 
under tillage and the W. in grass. Nearly nine-tenths of the total 
area (a Iiigh proportion) is under cultivation, wheat being by far the 
most important grain crop. Turnips and swedes occupy the greater 
part of the area under green erras. The rearing of sheep (Leiccsters 
and South Downs) and cattle (Shorthorns) occupies the chief atten¬ 
tion of the farmer. Large quantities of cheese are manufactured 
and sold as Stilton. Agriculture is practically the only industry 
of importance, but there is some quarrying and boot-making. 

The main line of the Great Northern railway intersects the N.E. 
corner, and branches of that system, of the London & North- 
Western, and of the Midland railways, serve the remainder of the 
county. 

Population and Admimstration .—The area of the ancient and 
.idministrative county is 97,27.1 acres, with a population in 1891 of 
20,659. and m igoi of 19,709. The county contains five hundreds. 
There are no municipal boroughs or urban districts. The county town 
is Oakham (pop. 5294), and other towns are Uppingham (2588) and 
Ketton (1041). The county is in the midland circuit, and aasizes 
ore held at (iakham. It has one court of quarter sessions, but is 
not divided for petty-sessional purposes. There are 58 civil parishes. 
The county is in the diocese 01 Peterborough, and contains 42 
l•ccleKiastleal parishes or districts, wholly or in part. It returns one 
member to parliament. 

history.—Ihc district which is now Rutland was probably 
occupied by a tribe of Middle Angles in the 6th or 7th century, 
nnd was subsequently absorbed in the kingdom of Mercia. 
Although mentioned by name in the will of Edward flic Con¬ 
fessor, who bequeathed it to his queen Edith for life with 
remainder to We.stminster Abbey, Rutland did not rank as a 
county at the time of the Domesday Survey, in which the term 
Rutland is only applied to that portion assessed under Notting¬ 
hamshire, while the S.E. portion of the modem county is survey^ 
under Northamptonshire, where it appears as the wapentake of 
Wiceslea. Rutland is first mentioned as a distinct county under 
the administration of a separate sheriff in the pipe roll of 1159, 
but as late as the 14th century it is designated “ Rutland 
Soke ” in the Vision of Piers Phmman, and. the curious 
connexion with Notting^iamshire, a county which ^oes not 
adjoin it at any point, was maintained up to the reign of H«iry 
in., when the sheriff of Nottingham was by statute iqipointed 
also escheator in Rutland. Of the five modem hundreds of 
Rutland, Alstoe Mid Martinsley appear in the Domesday Survey 
of Nottinghamshire as wapentam, Martinsley at that date 
including the modem hundred of Oakham Soke; East hundred 
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and Wrangdike hundred are mentioned in the middle of the 
i2th century, the latter formerly including the additional 
hundred of Little Castertdn. The shire-court for Rutland was 
held at Oakham. 

Rutland was originally included in the diocese of Lincoln, 
and in 1291 formed a rural deanery within the archdeaconry 
of Northampton; but on tire erection of Peterborough to an 
episcopal see by Henry VIII. in 1541, the archdeaconry of 
Northampton, with the deanery of Rutland, was transferred to 
that diocese. In 1879 Ihe deanery of Rutland was subdivided 
into three portions, and in 1876 it was placed within the newly- 
founded archdeaconry of Oakham. 

Among the most conspicuous of the Norman lords connected 
with this county was Wiilkclin de Ferrers, who founded Oakham 
Casth' in the 12th century. The castle was subsequently be¬ 
stowed by Richard 11 ., together with the earldom of Rutland 
(see above), on Edward, son of Edmund, duke of York. 
Essendine (ICssenden or Essingdon) was purchased in 1545 by 
fiichard Cecil of Burleigh, and the title of baron of Essenden 
b stowed on his grandson is retained by the earls of .Salisbury. 
Sir Kverard Digby, one of the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
plot, belonged to the family of Digby, of Stoke Dry. Burley- 
on-the-hill was held by Henry Despenser, the warlike bishop 
of Norwich, in the reign of Richard 11 .. and was purchased by 
George Villicrs, duke of Buckingham, who entertained James 1 . 
there with Ben Jonson’s Mask oj the Gypsies. 

The battle of Stamford was fought at Horn, near Exton, in 
March 1470 between Edward IV. and the Lancastrians, when 
from the precipitate flight of the latter the engagement became 
known os Losecoat Field. On the outbreak of the Civil War 
J'Uthind displayed a strong puritanical and ajiti-royalist senti¬ 
ment, and in 1642 the sheriff and a large number of the gentry 
and nobility of the county forwarded a petition to the Hou.se 
of Lords begging tliat the county might be placed in a state 
of defence, and that the votes of papists and prelates might be 
disallowed; and again, in 1648, a memorial addressed to Lord 
Fairfax protested against the design of the parliament to treat 
w'ith Charles. 

Rutland has always been mainly an agricultural cou ty. 
The Domesday Survey mentions numerous mills in Rutland, 
and a fishery .at Ayston rendered 325 eels. In the 14th century 
the county exported wool. Stilton cheese has long been made 
in Leyfield P'orest and the vale of Catmose, and limestone is dug 
in many parts of the county. The development of the economic 
resources of Rutland was helped in 1793 by the extension of the 
Melton Mowbray canal to Oakham. 

Two members were returned to parliament for the county of 
Rutland from 1295 until under the Redistribution of Seats Act 
of 1885 the representation was reduced to one member. 

The only old casUe of which there are important remains is 
Oakham, dating from the time of Henry II. and remarkable for 
its Norman hSl. fit Essendine Castle only the moat remains. 
The Bede-house at Liddmgton dates from the end of the •14th 
century. Hambleton Hall, now a farm-house, is a good specimen 
of Jacobean architecture. Many old houses of the 17th and 18th 
centuries are to be met witli in the villages. An interesting feature 
of the ecclesiastical architecture of the county is the frequent con¬ 
tinuation of the round-headed arch after the Early English style 
had become fully developed ; as, for instance, in the Early English 
churches at Great Casterton, Stretton, Empingham, Clipsnam 
(Early English and Decorated), and St Peter's, Preston, where the 
nave arc^e is Norman on one side and Early English on the other, 
but yet retains round-headed arches on both sides. Tiekcncote 
church is a remarkable specimen of late Norman work, with one of 
the finest chancel-archeB extant in this style. Ketton church 
is transitional Norman, Early English, and early Decorated, the 
broach spire being of later date. St Mary’s. Groctham, is a good 
example of Decorated, with fine tower and spire, 

See Victoria County History, Rutland ; James Wright, History 
and AnHinities of the Coutdy of Rutland f^don, 1684); T. Blore, 
History and Antiquities of the County of Rntland, vol. i. pfc 2 (con¬ 
taining the East hundred and including the hundred at Casterton 
Parva; Stamford, 1811); C. G. Smith, A Translation of that portion 
of Domesday Booh which relates to Lincolnshire and Rntland (London, 
1870). 

KUnJUID, a city and the county seat of Rutland county, 
Vermont, U.S.A,, on Otter creek, about 67 m. S. by £. of 
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Burlington. Pop. (1900) 11,499, of whom 1533 were fonign- 
bom; (1910, census) 13,546. Ana, sq. m. It is served 
by the Delaware & Hudson (being a terminus of one of its 
branches) and the Rutland (New York Central system) railways. 
It is pleasantly situated within sight of the Green Mounteins. 
Among its public buildings and institutions arc the United 
States Government Building, the State House of Correefion. 
the Rutland Free Library (1886, with 17,500 volumes in 1908), 
the H. H. Baxter Memorial Library, a Memorial Hall, the County- 
Court House, the City Hall, and the City Hospital, The famous 
Rutland marble is quarried in W. Rutland (pop. m 1900, 2914) 
and Proctor (pop. in 1900, 2136), which were parts of the town¬ 
ship of Rutland until 1886. In 1905 the value of the city’s 
factory products was $2,522,856 (28'8 % more than in 1900). 
The township of Rutland was granted by New Hampshire in 
T761 to John Murray of Rutland, Massachusetts, and about the 
same time it was granted (as Fairfield) by New York. No 
settlement wa.s made until 1770, and in 1772 the place was again 
granted by New York under the name of Socialborough. From 
1784 to 1804 Rutland was one of the capitals of Vermont, and 
the Capitol, built in 1784, is the second oldest building in the 
state. The Kulland Herald, one of the oldest newspapers in 
Vermont still published, was e.stablished as a Federalist weekly 
in 1794—a daily edition first appeared in 1861, and is now 
RepuUican. In 1847 the village of Rutland was incorporated, 
and in 1892 a portion of the township including the village was 
chartered as a city. _ 

BUTLEDGEiJOHN (i739-i8oo),American jurist and ^litician, 
was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1739. He studied law 
in London and began to practise in Charleston in 1761. He 
was a delegate to the Stump Act Congress in 1765, and to the 
Continental Congress in'1774-77 and 1782-83; he was chair¬ 
man of the committee which framed the state constitution of 
1776, and the first "president” (governor) of South Carolina in 
1776-78. Disapproving of certain changes in the constitution, 
he resigned in 1778, but was elected governor in the following 
year, and served until 1782. From 1784 to 1789 he was a 
member of the state court of chancery. In the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 he urged that the president and the Federal 
judges should be chosen by Ihe national legislatiin-, and profw- 
ably by the Senate alone, and that the president should be 
chosen for a term of seven years, and should be ineligible to 
succeed himself. Rutledge championed the Constitution in 
the South Carolina convention by which that instrument was 
adopted on behalf of the state. He was associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1789-91, and chief justice 
of the supreme court of South Carolina in 1791-95. Nominated 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1795, 
he presided during the August term, but the Senate refused to 
confirm the nomination, apparently because of his opposition 
to the Jay Treaty. His mind faiM late in 1795, and he died 
in Charleston on the 23rd of July 1800. 

His brother, Edwabd Rutledge (1749-1800), a sipier of the 
Declaratkm of Independence, was born in Charleston on the 23rd 
of November 1749. He studied law in his brother’s office, and in 
London in 1769-73, and began to practise in Charleston in 1773. 
He served in the Continental Confess in 1774-77, and was sent 
with John Adams and Benjamin Franklin to confer on terms 
of peace with Lord Howe on Staten Island in September 1776. 
As captain of artillery and later as lieutenant-colonel he served 
against the British in South (Vu-olina in 3779-80, but he was 
captured near Charleston in 1780, and was imprisoned at 
St Augustine, Florida, for a year. He was a member of the 
state legislature from 1782 to 1798, mid in 1791 drafted the 
act which abolished primogeniture in South Carolina. Front 
1798 until his death in Chamton, on the 23rd of January 1800, 
he was governor of South Carolina. 

RUTUY, FRANK (4842-1904), En^h geologist and ptrog- 
rapiber, was born at Dover on the t4th of Ifay 1842. He was 
educate partly at Bonn, but his interest in geology was kindkd 
at the Ro)^ School of Mines, where he studied from i86»-44; 
he then joined the army, and served as lieutenant untfl i867v 
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when he became an Assistant Geologist on the Geological Survey. 
Working then in the Lake district, he began to make a spwSl 
study of rocks and rock-forming minerals, and soon qualified 
as acting petrographcr on the Geological Survey. For several 
years he worked in this capacity at the Museum in Jermyn 
Street: he described the volcanic rocks of E. Somerset and 
the’Bristol district in 1876, and wrote special memoirs on 
The Eruptive Rocks of Brent Tor (1878), and on The Felsitic 
iMvas of Ettfitand and Wales (1885). He was the author of an 
c.\cccdingly u.seful little book on Mineralogy (1874; lath 
cd., 1900); also of The Study oj Rocks (1879; snd ed., 1881), 
Koch-farming Minerals (1888), and Granites and Greenstones 
(1894); and of a number of pctrographical papers, dealing 
with perlitic and sphcrulitic structures, with the rocks of the 
Malvern Hills, See. In 1882 he was appointed lecturer on Miner¬ 
alogy in the Royal College of Science, and held this post until 
ill-health compelled him to retire in 1898. He died in London 
on the i6lh of May 1904. 

Obituary (by H. H. Woodward), with bibliography, in Geol. Mag. 
(Julyiyo4). 

ROTULI, a people of ancient Italy inhabiting Ardea and 
the district round it on the coast of Lrtium, at no great dis¬ 
tance from Aricia, and just W. of the territory of the Volsci. 
They'are ranked by the form of their name with the Siculi and 
Appuli (Apuli), probably also with the Itali, whose real Italic 
name would probably have been Vituli (.see Italv). This sug¬ 
gests that they belong to a (airly early .stratum of the Indo- 
European population of Italy. The same is suggesited by the 
tradition adopted or moulded by Virgil, by which the leader 
of the people of the soil in their resistance to the settlement 
of Aeneas was the Kutulian prince Turnus, a name which, if any 
conjecture could be founded on it, might be held to point 
rather to Etruria than to any pure Italic source ; he is repre¬ 
sented as the hospes of the exiled Etruscan king Mezentius,and 
as taking up arms to defend him again.st his angry subjects. 
Pliny (iii. § 6) classes them, with the Siculi, among the primitive 
tribes that at one time or another inhabited part of Latium, and 
it is to be observed that they are not included in the thirty 
Ijitin communities who once took part in the Latin Festival on 
the Alban Mount (see further Siculi). (K. s, C.) 

RMVIGNY, HENRI DE MASSUE, Makquis de, afterwards 
Eaki, of Galway (1648-1720), was born at Paris on the 9th 
of April 1648, and was the son of the 1st Marquis de Ruvigny, 
a distinguished French diplomatist, and a relative of Rachd, 
the wife of Lord William Russell. He saw service under 
Turenne, who thought very highly of him. Probably on account 
of his English connexions he was selected in 1678 by Louis 
XIV. to carry out the .secret negotiations for a compact with 
Charles II., a difficult mi.ssion w'hich he executed with great 
skill. Succeeding his father as “ general of the Huguenots,” 
he refused Louis’s offer, at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
to retain him in that office, and in 1690, having ^one into exile 
with his fellow Hupenots, he enter^ the service of William 
III. of England as a major-general, forfeiting thereby his French 
estates. In July 1691 he distinpished him.self at the battle of 
Aughrim, and in 1692 he was for a time commander-in-chief in 
Ireland. In November of that yt*ar he was created Viscount 
Galway and Baron Portarlington, and received a large grant 
of forfeited estates in Ireland. In 1693 he fought at Neerwinden 
and was wounded, and in 1694, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general, he was sent to command a force in English pay which 
was to assist the duke of Savoy against the Frendi, and at the 
same time to relieve the distressed Vaudois. But in 1695 the 
duke changed sides, the Italian peninsula was neutralized, and 
Ckdway’s force was withdrawn to the Netherlands. From 1697 
to 1701, a critical pnlod of Irish history, the Earl of Galway 
(he was advanced to that rank ih 1697) was practically in control 
of Irish affairs as lord justice of Ireland. After etme years 
spent in retirement, he was appmnted in 1704 to command 
the allied forces in Portugal, a post which he sustained with 
honour and success until the battle of Almanza in r707, in 
which Galway, in iqjite of care and skill on his own part, was 


decisively defeated. But he scraped together a fresh army, 
and, although infirm, was reappointed to his command by the 
home government. After taking part in one more campaip, 
and distinguishing himself by his personal bravery in action, 
he retired from active life. His last service was rendered in 
1715, when he was sent as one of the lords justices to Ireland 
during the Jacobite insurrection. As most of his prq>erty in 
Ireland had been rc.stored to its former owners, and all his 
French estates had,long before been forfeited, parliament voted 
him pensions amounting to £1500 a year. He died unmarried 
on the 3rd of September 1720. The English peerage died with 
him, but not the French marquisate.* 

RUVO, a town and episcopal see of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Bari, 21 m. W. of the city of that name by steam 
tramway, 853 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) *5,245. The 
cathedral, u basilica with a very lofty nave (so high, indeed, 
that the gable of the facade is only slightly above the steep 
sloping roofs of the aisles, and the clerestory is very small), 
and with two aisles, has three apses, a square campanile and a 
rich facade with three portals. It belongs probably to the 
13th century. The interior has a fine triforium; it contains 
some interesting frescoes of the 15th century, and is unique 
in Apulia in having a gallery supported by corbels round the 
nave (see A. Avena, Monumenti delV Italia Meridionale, Rome, 
1902, 117). S. Giovanni Rotondo is an ancient circular 
baptistery with two large fonts. In the Palazzo Jatta is a famous 
and beautiful collection of vases and coins found in the Apulian 
tombs around the city; part of these, however, arc now to be 
found in the museum at Naples. The Palazzo Spinola has an 
interesting Renaissance court. Ruvo occupies the site of the 
ancient Rubi, on the Via Trajana (see Appia, Via). Coins were 
issued by the city before it became Roman. (T. As.) 

RUWENZORI, more correctly Runsoro, said to be known 
also as Kokora, a mountain mnge in Central Africa, lying just 
north of the equator, and intersected near its eastern edge by 
30° E. It has a length of about 65 m., with a maximum breadth 
of about 30 m., and its highest peaks rise above the limits of 
perpetual snow. The range as a whole, the major axis of which 
runs a little cast of north, falls steeply on the west to the Central 
African rift-valley traversed by the Semliki, the western head- 
stream of the Nile, while on the east the fall is somewhat more 
gradual towards the highlands of western Uganda. The upper 
parts are separated by fairly low passes into six groups of snowy 
summits, lying a little to the west of the central line, rising in 
each case more than 15,000 ft. above the sea and reaching, in 
the culminating point of the western group (Mount-Stanley), 
about 16,800 ft. 

The origin of the range seems connected with that of the 
rift-valley on the west, both being due to vertical displacements 
of the earth’s crust. Ruwenzori has been formed by an up¬ 
heaval en masse of a portion of the archaean floor of the con¬ 
tinent, bounded east and west by lines of fracture, but resulting 
in a general dip from west to east. A further upheaval seems 
to have produced an ellipsoidal anticline, causing the strata 
to dip outwards at a generally high angle. Traces of volcanic 
action are almost non-existent. Compo.sed in its outer parts 
of gneisses and mica-schists offering no great resistance to 
denudation, in its centre the range consists of much more 
refractory rocks (amphibolites, diorites, diabases, &c.), to which 
fact, coupled with the existence of vertical fractures, the. per¬ 
sistence and separation of the higher summits is probably due. 
The snow-clad area does not now extend more than ten miles 
in any direction, though there is abundant evidence that the 
glaciers were formerly far more extensive. 

The upper region is almost entirely enveloped by day in 
thit^ cloudy which descends on the east to about 9000 ft., 
and lower sail on the west. It sometimes lifts towards evening, 
^ving a sight of the snowy petdes, but by 9 a.m. these have 

i The later Viscounts Galway are.descended from John Monckton 
(1693-1731), who was created vwount in 1727. His Anti-wife's 
mother, wife of the 2nd duke of Rutland, vvas a daughter of Lady 
WUUam Russell, and thus i connexion the Ruvignys. 
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once more hidden. As a result, the climate is very humid, 
the rainfall being probably at least loo in. annually, and 
the slopes Me furrowed by numberless streams, the most im¬ 
portant fed by the glaciers of the upper region, and afterwards 
flowing in deeply cut yallcys between the outer spurs. From 
&e mnermost recesses between Mounts Stanley, Speke and 
Saker, the main branches of the Mobuku descend to the east, 
while the four principal streams on the west unite to form the 
Butagu, tlie drain^e on both sides ultimately finding its way 
to the Semliki, either directly or through Lake Dweru and 
the Albert Edward Nyanaa. 

As in other ranges of Central Africa the yegetation displays 
well-marked zones, yarying with the altitude; but owing to 

the lower level to which the cloud descends on the west 
(probably an outcome of the general climatic regime of Central 
Africa, as the range lies between the east African plateau 
and the relatively low-lying basin of the Congo), the limits of 
the several zones reach a lower level on the west than on the 
cast. They have been defined as follows by Mr R. B. Woosnam 
of the British Museum scientific expedition of 1906-7 :— 

Zones. Upper Limits (East Side). 

Crass.6,300 ft. 

Forest ....... 8,500 ,, 

Uamboos.10,000 „ 

Trei.- heaths.12,500 „ 

Lobelias and Senecios .... 14,500., 

above which is the summit region of snow and bare rock. The 
boundaries between the zones are not of course hard and fast 
.lines, but merely indicate the levels between which the 
respective forms are specially characteristic, though they 
occur also in higher or lower zones. The forest zone is perhaps 
the best marked, being visible from a distana; as a dark ring. 
On the west it merges in part with the low-lying forest of the 
Semliki valley. Owing to the abundance of moisture, mosses, 
hcpaticae and lichens are prevalent in several of the zones, 
and bogs, with Vaccinium and other low-growing plants, arc 
common above the forest zone. Helichrysums are abundant 
in the zone immediately below the snow, where they form large 
bushes. The larger mammals are found chiefly on the lower 
slopes, but bushbuck, pigs, leopards, monkeys, a hyrax and a 
serval cat occur at higher altitudes. The bir^ include kites, 
buzzards, ravens, sun-birds, touracos, a large swift, and various 
warblers and other small kinds. The upper limit of human 
settlement, with cultivation of colocasia and beans, has been 
placed at 6700 ft. 

Attempts have been made to identify the range with the 
“ Mountains of the Moon ’’ of Ptolemy and other ancient writers, 
the snows of which were thought to feed the Nile lakes. But 
in view of the extreme vagueness of the statements and the 
absence of all detailed knowledge of the geography, it is far 
more likely that the rumours of snowy mountains really 
referred to Mounts Kenya and Kilimanjaro, especially as they 
seem to have been obtained rather from the east coast than 
from the direction of the Nile. In modern times the existence 
of a snowy range in this part of Africa was first made known 
by Sir Henry Stanley dunng the Emin Pasha relief expedition 
of 1887-89, though hints of high mountains had been obtained 
by Stanley himself and by Roroolo Gessi in *876 and by others 
from the nei^bourhood of the Albert Nyanza. Stanley named 
the main mass Ruwenzori, and outlying eastern peaks he 
called Mt. Gordon Bennett, Mt. Lawson, Mt. Edwin Arnold, 
&c.-^he last named lying N.E. of Lake Dweru. Subsequently 
Stanley’s own name was given to the chief summit. One of 
Stanley’s officers, Lieut. Stairs, ascended the western slopes 
to over 10,000 ft. in 1889, and partial ascents were after¬ 
wards made by Dr Stuhlmann, Mr Scott EUUot, Mr J. E. 
Moore, Sir Harry Johnston, Mr Iteuglas Fceshfield, and oilers. 
Eariy in 1906 some of the secondimy ridges above, the snow¬ 
line were scaled by Messrs Grouer, Tegart and Maddox, and 
by Dr Wollaston and other membm the British Mitseum 
eiq)editiony while lator in the year the duke of the Abnuzi led 
a well-equippOd expedition, indudii^ various scientists, to 
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upper parts of the range, and with the help of trained 
Alpine guides ascended not only the culminating twin wiminits 
(which he named Margherita and Alexandra after the queens 
of Italy and England), but all the principal snow-clad peaks, 
The expedition produced for the first time a detailed map of 
the upper region, and threw much light on the geology and 
natural history of the range. • 

AcTHORiTiKS.—Sir H. M. Stanley, yx ., 4 /n'ea (London, 1890); 

K. Stuhlmann, Mti Emin Pasha tns Hass von Afrtka (Berlin, 18^) I 
G. F. Scott-EIUot, A Naiuralist in Mid-A/nca (London, 189O); 
J. E. S. Moore, " Tanganyika." Ac.. Gang. Jnl. (Januaiy rooi); 
To the Mountains of the Moon (London, 1901); Sir H H. Johnston, 
The Ughnda Protectorate (London, 1903); The Duico of the Abiuzti, 
in Geog. Jnl. (February >907); R. B. Woosnam, ibid. (Docomber 
1907); F. de FUippi, liuweneim (London, J9o8).the general account 
of the Abruzzi expedition, and It Ruwehiori, Parte Hctentifica (a vols., 
Milan. 1909) ; A. R. F. Wollaston, From Ruwansori to the Congo 
(Iwondon, 1908) ; R. G. T. Bright," The Uganda-Congo Boundary," 
Gaog. Jnl. (1909). (E. tla.) 

RUTSBROEK (or Ruysbbobck), MM VAM (1293-1381), Dutch 
mystic, was bom at Ruysbroek, near Brussels, in 1^3. In 
1317 he was ordained priest and became vicar of St Gudule, 
Brussels. Wlten sixty years of age he withdrew with a few 
companions to the monastery of Grocnendael, near Waterloo, 
giving himself to meditation and mystical writing, and to a 
full share of the practical tasks of the society. He was known as 
the “ Ecstatic Teacher,’’ and formed a link between the Friends 
of God and the Brothers of the Common Life, sects which helped 
to bring about the Reformation. Ruysbroek insjsted that 
“ the soul finds God in its own depths,’’ and noted three sta^s 
of progress in what he called “ the spiritual ladder ’’ of Christian 
attainment; (i) the active life, (a) the inward life, (3) the 
contemplative life. Hp did not teach the fusion of the self in 
God, but held that at the summit of the ascent the soul still 
preserves its identity. His works, of which the most important 
were De vera contemplatione and De septem gradibus amoris, were 
published in 1848 at Hanover; also Refieetions from (he Mirror of 
a Mystic (1906) and Die Zierde der geistliehen Hockteit (1901). 

See Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, pp. 308-14 
(1909) ; M. Maeterlinck, Ruysbroek and the Mystics, with salaetions 
from The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage (tr. by J. T. Stoddart, 
London, 1894) ; and art. Mysticism. 

RUYSDAEL (or Ruibdaal), MCOB VAM (c. i6a8-i6Sa), the 
most celebrated of the Dutch landscapists, was bom at 
Haarlem. He appears to have studied under his father Izoak 
Ruysdael, a landscape painter, though other authorities make 
him the pupil of Berghem and of Albert van Everdingen. 
The earliest date that appears on his paintings and etchings is 
1645. Three yews later he was admitted a member of the 
gild of St Luke in Haarlem; in 1659 he obtained tbe freedom 
of the city of Amsterdam, and in 1668 his name appears there 
as a witness to the marriage of Hobbema. During his lifetime 
his works were little appreciated, and he seems to have suffered 
from poverty. In 1681 the sect of tiie Mennonitos, with whom 
he was connected, petitioned the council of Haarlem lor bis 
amission into the almshouse of the town, and ^ere the artist 
died on the 14th of March i68a. 

The works of Ruysdael may be studied in the' l^ouvre and 
the National Gallery, London, and in the collections at the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Berlin and Dresden. His favourite 
subjecta are simple woodland scenes, similar to .Uuwe of Eyw- 
dingen and Hobbema. He is especialljr noted os a painter td 
trees, and his rendering of foliage, particularly of osik leafage, 
is characterized by the greatest spirit and precision. His views 
of distant cities, such as that of Haarlem in the possession of 
the marquess of Bute, and that of Katwtjk in, the Glwqpiw 
Corporation Galleries, clearly indkatc the mfluenee of Rran- 
brandt. He frequently paints coast'seenes and sea-pwees, 
but it is in his rendering of londy forest glades that we. find 
him at his best.. The subjects of certain of tus mountain 
scenes seem to be taken from Norway, and have ted to the 
supposition that he had travelled in that oobntry. We have, 
however, no record of sudh a journey, the ^qrks % (|belition 
are probaUy merely odaptatioas uom tbe landscapm ^ Van 
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Everdingen, whose manner he copied at one period. Only f 
single architectural subject from his brush i.s known—an 
admirable interior of the New Church, Amsterdam, in the 
possession of the marquess of Bute. The prevailing hue of 
his landscapes is a full rich green, which, however, has darkened 
with time, while a clear grey tone is characteristic of his .sea- 
pieejs. The art of Kuysdael, while it shows little of the 
scientific knowledge of later landscapists, is sen.sitive and 
poetic in sentiment, and direct and skilful in technique. Figures 
are sparingly introduced into his compositions, and such as 
occur are ^lieved to be from the pencils of Adrian Vandevelde, 
Philip Wouwerman and Jan Lingelbach. 

Unlike the other great Dutch landscape painters, Ruysdael 
did not aim at a pictorial record of particular scenes, but he 
carefully thought out and arranged his compositions, intro¬ 
ducing into them an infinite variety of subtle contrasts in the 
formation of the clouds, the plant and tree forms, and the 
play of light. He particularly excels in the painting of cloudy 
skies which are spanned dome-like over the landscape, and 
ditermine the light and shade of the objects. 

Characteristic of his early period, from about 1646 to 1653, 
is the choice of very simple motils and the careful and laborious 
study of the details of nature. The time between his departure 
from Haarlem and his a-ttling in Amsterdam may have been 
spent in travelling and helped liigt to gain a broader view of 
nature and to widen the horizon of his art. Mr Otto Beit 
owns a magnificent view of the “ Castle of Bentheim,” dated 
1654, from which it may be concluded that his wanderings 
extended to Germany. In his last period, from about 1675 
onwards, he shows a tendency towards overcrowded com¬ 
positions, and affects a darker tonality, which may partly be 
due to the use of thin paint on a dark ground. Towards the 
end, in his leaning towards the romantic mood, he preferred 
to draw his inspiration from other masters, instead of going 
to nature direct, his favourite subjects being rushing torrents 
and waterMs, and ruined castles on mountain crests, which 
are frequently borrowed from the Swiss views by Roghman. 

Ruysdael etched a few plal' S. which were reproduced by Amand 
Durand in 1873, with text by Georges Dnplossis. The " Cornfield ” 
and the " Travellers " arc characterized by M. Duplessis as prints 
of a high order which may be regarded as the most significant 
expressions of landscape art in the Ix>w Countries. 

RYAN, LACY (r. 1604-1760), English actor, appeared at the 
Haymarket about 1700. By 1718 he had joined the company 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he shared the lead with his friend 
(,)uin. In 173a he followed the company to Covent Garden, 
and there he remained until his death, logo, Cassius. Edgar 
(in King Lear) and Macduff were among his best parts. 

RYAZAN, a government of central Russia, bounded by tbe 
governments of Moscow and Tula on the W., by Vladimir on the 
N., and by Tambov on the E. and S., with an area of 16,850 
sq. m. Ryazan is an intermediate link between the central 
Great Russian governments and the steppe governments of the 
K.E.—the wide and deep valley of the Oka being the natural 
boundary between the two. On the left of the Oka the surface 
often consists of sand, marshes and forests ; while on the right 
the fertile block-earth prairies begin, occupying especially the 
districts of Ranenburg, Sapoihok and Dankov. The whole of 
Ryazan is a plateau about 700 ft. above the sea. but deeply cut 
by tho river valleys and numerous ravines. Iron-ores, lime¬ 
stone, grindstone grits, potters’ clays, and thick beds of peat arc 
work^, besides coal. The N. belongs to the forest regions, and, 
notwithstanding the wholesale destruction of forests, these 
(chiefly coniferous) in several districts still cover one-third of the 
surtece. In the S., where the proximity of the steppes Is felt, 
they are much less extensive, the prevailing species being oak, 
Inrch^ and other deciduous trees. Altogether forests cover 
about one-fifth of the total area. 

The Oka is the Chiei river; it is navigable throughout, and 
receives the oavaidalo Pronyn and Pm, besides a great many smaller 
Ktraanu ntilised lor floating timber. Steamers ply on the Oka to 
Kasimov and Nizhniy-Novgorod. The Don belongs to Ryazan 
tn its upper course only. On the whole, tbe S. districts are not 
writ watered. Small hikes are annumas la the broad depression 


of the Oka and elsewhere, while extensive marshes occur in the 
N.E. districts; a few attempts at draining some of tliese beside 
the Oka liavc resulted in thi' reclamation of excellent pasture lands. 
The climate is a little warmer than at Moscow, the average tempera¬ 
ture at the city of Ryazan being 40°; February, 3”-2 ; July, 67 . 

The estimated population in 1906 was 2,ioo,9<»j and is nearly 
Great Russian throughout, containing only a trifling admixture 
of Tatars, Poles and Jews in towns. Some Tatars immigrated 
into the Kasimov region in the r5th century, and are noted for 
their honesty of character as well as for their agricultural 
prosperity. The people of the Pra river are described as Mesh- 
cheryaks, but their manners and customs do not differ from 
those of the Russians. The chief occupation is agriculture. 
Out of the total area only 8 % is unfit for tillage, and between 
50 and 60 % is under crops; although the area under cultiva¬ 
tion and the crops themselves are increasing, yet even here, in 
one of the wealthiest governments of Russia, the situation of 
the peasants is far from .satisfactory. Live-stock breeding is 
rapidly falling off on account of want of pasture lands, but hay, 
which is abundant, especially on the rich meadow lands of the 
Oka, is exported. More than half of the land (52%) is owned 
by the village communities, 40 by private owners, 5 % by the 
crown, and 2 by various institutions. During the last thirty 
years of the 19th century the nobles sold 36% (1,261,000 acres) 
of their lands, mainly to merchants and peasants; the latter 
cultivate two-thirds of the total cultivated area. 

The principal crops arc oats, rye and potatoes, with wheat, 
barley, buckwheat, flax, hemp, tofa^co, hops and fruit. But the 
crops are insufficient for the needs of the inhabitants. Tobacco, 
hops, vegetables and fruit, liowevcr, are grown for export. Bee¬ 
keeping is developing and manufactures increasing, the factories 
being chiefly cotton and flax mills, flour mills, machine works, 
tanneries, soap works, boot, cement, glass and match factories, 
distilleries, and chemical works. 

The government is divided into twelve districts, the chief towns 
of which arc Ryazan, Dankov, Egorievsk, Kasimov, Mikhailov, 
Prunsk, Ranenburg, Rynzhsk, Sapozhok, Skopin, Spask and 
Zaraisk. Small industries, such as boat-building, the preparation 
of pitch and tar. the making of wooden vessels and sledges, mal- 
weaving and boot-making, are carried on in the villages, especially 
in the N„ which belongs, properly speaking, to tlie Vladimir industrial 
region. Domestic trades, such as lace-making (supported by two 
schools) and embroidering on leather, give occu]mtion to 40,000 
women. Trade, especially in com and manufactured goods, is 
brisk, and has been stimulated by the opening of coal-mines, e.g. 
ill the district of Skopin. Considerable enorta have been made by 
the local governing bmhes to increase the number of schools. Most 
interesting archaeological finds have been made in the government, 
and have been placed in the new museum at the city of Ryazan. 

The Slavs began to colonize the region of Ryazan as eariy os tlie 
pth century, penetrating thither both from the N.W. (Great Russians) 
and from the Dnieper (T.illk Russians). As early as the 10th century 
the principality of Murom and Ryazan is mentioned in the chronicles. 
During the following centuries this principality increased both in 
extent and in wealth, and included parts of what are now the govern¬ 
ments of Kaluga and Moscow. Owing to the fertility of the soil, 
its Russian population rapidly increased, while the Finnish tribes 
which lorraerly inhabited it migrated farther E., or became merged 
among the Slavs. The Mongol invasion of 1239-42 stopped all 
development. The principality, however, still continued to exist; 
Its pnnees strongly opposed the annexation by Moscow, making 
alliance with Ihe Mongols and with Litlmania, but they finally 
succumlied, and tho principality was definitely annexed in 1517. 

RYAZAN, a town of Russia, capital of the government of 
the same name, 124 m. by rail S.E. of Moscow, on the elevated 
right bank of the Trubezh, a mile above its confluence with 
the Oka. Pop. (1897) 44,552. A wide prairie dotted with large 
villages, the bottom of a former lake, spreads out from the 
base of the crag on which Ryazan stands, and actually has the 
aspect of an immense lake when it is inundated in the spring. 
Ryazan is the see of an archbishop of the Orthodox Gre^ 
Church. The cathedral, first built in the 17th. century, was 
reconstructed in 1776. Tbe Krestovozdvizhensk chijrch con¬ 
tains tombs of the princes of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The capital of Ryazan principality was Ryazan—now Old 
Ryazan, a village close to Spask. also on the. Oka. It is 
mentioned in annals as early as 1097, but continued Vo be the 
chief town of the prinripality only until the 14th century. In 
the iith century one of the Kiev princes founded, on the banks 
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of a small lake, a fort which received the name of Pcrcyaslav- 
Ry^nskiy. h 1,94 (or in 1335) the bishop of Murom, com- 
j^lled to leave his own town, settled in Pcreyaslav-Ryozanskiy. 
Ihc princes of Ryazan followed his example, and by and by 
completely abandoned the old republican town of Ryazan. In 
13OT a congress of Russian princes was held there, and in the 
following ywr the town was taken by the Moscow prince. It 
continued, however, to be the residence of the Ryazan princes 
until 1517. In 1365 and 1377 it was plundered and burned by 
the Tatars, but in 1460, 1513, 1521 and 1564 it was strong 
enough to repel them. Earthen wails with towers were erected 
after 1301; and in the 17th century a kreml or citadel still 
stood on the high crag above the Trubezh. 

RYAZHSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
7* m. by rail S. of the city of Ryazan. Pop. (1897) 12,993. 

IS one of the chief railway junctions of Russia, where meet the 
lines from Moscow to S. Russia and Caucasia and from Poland 
to Samara and Siberia. It has become a centre for all the corn- 
growing regions of Russia, and is a wealthy place. 

RYBINSK, or Ruibinsk, a town of Russia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Yaroslavl, (« m. by river N.W. of Yaroslavl. It 
is connected by rail (186 m.) with Bologoye, on the line 
between St Petersburg and Moscow. It derives its import¬ 
ance from its situation on the Volga, opposite the mouth of 
the Sheksna, which connects the Volga with the regions around 
l.ake Ladoga. Rybinsk has also an active trade in agricultural 
products from the neighbouring districts. 'Ilic permanent 
population, which was 25,223 in 1897, is increased in the summer 
by nearly 100,000 workers from different parts of Russia. 

RYDBERG, ABRAHAM VIKTOR (1828-1895), Swedish 
author and publicist, was liom in Jonkoping on i8th December 
1828. He was educated at the high .school of Vaxio, and passed 
on to the university of Lund in 1851. While at school he was 
publishing verse and pro.se in the periodicals; some of these 
e>irly miscellanies he collected in 1894 in the volumiis called 
Vana. As a student he turned lo more precise labours, and 
devoted him.self to science. He had almost determined to 
adopt the profession of an engineer, when he was offered in 
t8s 5 a post on the staff of one of the largest Swedish news- 
papiers. This caused his thoughts to return to imaginative 
literature, and it was in the fcuillcton of this journal (the 
Gotebargs llandels-och sjofartstidning) that Viktor Rydberg’s 
romances successively appeared ; he was editorially connect^ 
with it until 1876. The Freebooter on the Baltic (1857) and The 
f.ast of the Athenians (1859) gave Rydberg a place in the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. It was a surprise to his 
admirers to see him presently turn to theology, but with The 
Bible’s Teaching about Christ (1862), in which the aspects of 
modem Biblical criticism were first placed before Swedish 
readers, he enjoyed a vast success. He followed this up by 
a number of contributiems to the popular philosophy of religion, 
all inspired by the same reverent and yet searching spirit of 
inquiry. The modernity of his views led to his being opposed 
by the orthodox clergy, but by the wider public he was greatly 
esteemed. Nevertheless, it is said that it was his religious 
criticism which so long excluded him from the Swedish Academy, 
since he was not elected until 1877, when he had long been 
the first living author of Sweden. Roman Days is a series of 
archaeological essays on Italy (1876). He collected his poems 
in 1882 ; his version of Faust dates from 1876. In 1884 he 
was appointed professor of ecclesiastical history at Stockholm. 
He died, after a short illness, on the 22nd of September 1895. 
In Viktor Rydberg Sweden possessed a writer of the first order, 
who carried on the tradition of Bostrom and Geijer in philo¬ 
sophy and history, and possessed in addition a glow of imagina¬ 
tion and« marvellous charm of style. He was an idealist of 
the old romantic type which Sweden had known for three- 
quarters of a century; he was the last of that race, and perhaps, 
as a mere writer, the greatest. In personal character Rydbwg 
was extremely like his w^inn—stately, ardent and cere¬ 
monious, srith a fund of amiainhty which made him universally 
beloved. His premature death was the subject of national | 
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mourning, and had even a hbtorical significance, for with him 
the old romantic influence in Swedish literature ceased to ^ 
paramount. C.). 

RYDE, a municipal borough and watering-place in the 
Isle of Wight, England, 5 m. S.S.W. of Portsmouth. Pop. 
(1901) 11.043. if is beautifully situated on rising ground 
on the N.E. coast, overlooking Spithead. It occupies thrfsite 
of a village called La Rye or La Riche, which was destroyed 
by the French in the reign of Edward U. About the close 
of the i8tli century it was a small fishing hamlet, but it nqiidly 
grew into favour as a watering-place. Ryde is connected by 
rail with the other towns in the island, and there is also steam¬ 
boat communication with Portsmouth, Southampton, Southsea, 
Portsm and Stoke’s Bay. The pier, built originally in i8ia, 
but since then greatly extended, forms a delightful promenade 
halt a mile in length. The railway trains run out to its head, 
and ^ electric tramway also runs along it. The principal 
buildings arc All Saints church, erected in 1870 from the designs 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, and other churches, the market house and 
town hall, the Royal Victoria Yacht club-hou.se, the theatre and 
the Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary. There are golf-links near the 
town. The town was incorporated in 1868, and is governed by 
a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 819 acres. 

RYDER, ALBERT PINXHAM (1847- ), American artist, 

was born at New Bedford, Mass., on the 19th of March 1847. He 
was a pupil of William E. Marshall and of the schools of the 
National Academy of Design. Among his better known paint¬ 
ings arc: “ Temple of the Mind,” “ Jonah and the Whale,” 
“ Christ appearing unto Mary,” “ The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘‘ Charity,” and “ The Little Maid of Arcadie?’ He became 
a member of the Society of American Artists in 1878, and a 
National Academician in 1906. 

RYE, a market town and municipal borough in the Rye 
parliamentary division of Sussex, England, 11 m. N.E. by 
E. from Hastings, on the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. 
Pop. (1901) 3900. It rises on a sharp eminence above the 
S. of Romney Marsh, which within historic times was an inlet 
of the English Channel. The sea began to recede in the 16th 
century, and now the river R other forms a small estuary with 
its mouth 2 m. from the town ; this serves as a small harbour 
with a depth of 15 ft. at high tide, and there is some trade in 
coal, grain and timber. Fishing and shipbuilding ace carried 
on, and there is a market for sheep (which are pastured in 
great numbers on the marshes), wool, grain and bops. The 
church of St Mary is of mixed architecture, chiefly 'Dansitional, 
Norman and Early English ; it is cruciform, with a low central 
tower. Of the old fortifications there remain portions of the 
town wall, a strong quadrangular tower built by William of 
Ypres, earl of Kent, and lord warden in the time of Stolien, 
and now forming part of the police station, and a hanr^ome 
gate with a round tower on each side, known as the Luid Gate, 
at the entrance into Rye from the London road. Picturesque 
old houses are numerous. In the low land S. of the town stands 
('.amber Castle, one of the coastal defensive works of Henry 
VIII. In the vicinity are golf-links, to which a steam tram 
runs from the town. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 985 acres. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, Rye (Ria, Ryerot, La 
Rie) was a fishing village and, as part of the manor of ” Rames- 
lie,” was granted by the king to the abbot and convent of 
F^mp, by whom it was retained until Henry III. resumed it. 
By 1086 Rye was probably a port of consequence, and a chswter 
of Richard I. shows that in the reign of Henry II., if not before, 
it had been added to the Cinque Ports. The fluctuations of the 
sea and attacks of the French caused its decline in the ijtii and 
14th centuries, and the walls were therefore built in w reign 
of Edward III. The decay of Winchetsca contributed to the 
partial revival of Rye in the S5th and i6th centuries^ when it 
was a chief port of passage. Towards the end of the i6th centany 
the decay of the port began, and notwithstanding frequent 
attempts to improve the harbwr it never recovered its ancient 
prosp^ty. Rye wot incorporated under a mayor and jurats 
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by the beginning of the 14th century, but possesses no charty 
distinct from the Cinque Ports. As a member of the Cinque 
Ports, which were summoned from 134* onwards, Rye returned 
two representatives to parliament from 1366 until 1834 ; after 
that date one only until 1885. In 1290 the barons of the royal 
port of Rye were granted a three days’ fair in September, altered 
in 1305 to March. The mayor and commonalty evidently held 
weekly markets on Wednesday and Friday before 1405, as in 
that year the Friday market was changed to Saturday. Ship¬ 
building has been carried on since the 13th century. 

BYE. 'Phis cereal, known botanically as Secale cereale, is 
supposed to be the cultivated form of S. monlanum, a wild 
perennial species occurring in the more elevated districts of 
parts of the Mediterranean region, and W. to Central Asia. 
Its cultivation does not appear to have been practised at a 

very early date, 
relatively speaking. 
Alphonse de Can¬ 
dolle, who has col¬ 
lected the evidence 
on this point, draws 
attention to the 
fact that no traces 
of this cereal have 
hitherto been found 
in Egj’ptian monu¬ 
ments, or in the 
earlier SwLss dwell¬ 
ings, though seeds 
have been found 
in oiisociation with 
weapons of the 
Bronze period at 
01 m utz. The ab¬ 
sence of any special 
name for it in the 
Semitic, Chinese and 
Sanskrit languages 
is also adduced os 
an indication of its 
comparatively re¬ 
cent culture. On 
the other hand, the 
general occurrence 
of the name in the 
more modem lan- 
of N. 
Europe, under 
various modifica¬ 
tions, points to the 
cultivation of the plant then, as now, in those regions. The 
origin of the Latin name secale, which exists in a modified 



Itye {Stcali certah), one-fourth nat. size, guages 
I, single spikelct; 2, single flower with - ^ 

awned plume and palea; 3, pistil; 4, gram. 

I, 2, 4, about two-thirds nat. size. 


form among Uio Ba.<iqucs and Bretons, is not explained. 
Rye is a taM-growing annual grass, with fibrous roots, flat, 
narrow, ribbon-like bluish-^een leaves, and erect or decurved 
cylindrical slender spikes like those of barley. The spikelcts 
contain two or three flowers, of which the uppermost is 
usually imperfect. The outer glumes are acute and glabrous, 
the flowering glumes lance - .shaped, with a comb-like keel 
at the back, and the outer or lower one prolonged at the 
apex into a very long bristly awn. Within these are three 
stamens surrounding a compressed ovary, with two feathery 
stigmas. When ripe, the grain is of an elongated oval form, 
with a few hairs at the summit. When the ovaries of the plant 
become affected with a peculiar fungus {Chmetps purpurta) they 
become bbeheaed and distorted, constituting er^t 
In the S. nf’ikeat Britain rye is chiefly or soldy cultivated 
as a forage-plant for cattle and horses, teing usually sown in 
autumn lor spring use, after the crop of roots, turnips, &c., is 
exhausted, before the idover and lucerne are ready, fw 
forage purposes it is best to cut early, before the leaves and 
baaims have been exhausted of their supplies to benefit the 


grain. In the N. of Europe, and more especially in Scandinavia, 
Russia and parts of N. Germany, rye is the principal cereal; 
and in nutritive value, as measured by the amount of gluten it 
contains, it stands next to wheat, a fact which furnishes the ex¬ 
planation of its culture in N. latitudes ill-suited for the growth of 
wheat. Rye bread or black bread is in general use in N. Europe. 
The straw, which is prized on account of its length, is used for 
making hats and in the manufacture of paper. Ihe bran is used 
for cattle-food and.poultices, and the grain in the distillery. 

RYEZHITSA, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Vitebsk, 150 m. N.W. from the town of Vitebsk and on the 
railway between St Petersburg and Warsaw. lt,s population 
increased from 7306 in 1867 to 10,681 in 1897 ; but its im¬ 
portance is mainly historical. The cathedr^ is a modern 
building (1846). Ryezhitsa, or, as it is called in the Livonian 
chronicles, Roziten, was founded in 1285 by the Teutonic 
Knights to keep in subjection the Lithuanians and Letts, The 
castle was continually the object of hostile attacks. In 1561 
the Teutonic Knight-s gave it in pawn to Poland, and, though it 
was captured by the Russians in 1567 and 1577, and had its 
fortifications dismantled by the Swedes during the war of 
1656-60, it continued Polish till 1773, when White Russia was 
united with the Russian empire, 

HYLAND, WILUAM WYNNE {1738-1783), English engraver, 
was bom in London in July 1738, the son of an engraver 
and copper-plate printer. He studied under Ravenct, and in 
Paris under Boucher and j. P. Ic Bas. After spending five 
years on the continent he returned to England, and having 
engraved portraits of George III. and Lord Bute after Ramsay, 
and a portrait of Queen Charlotte and the Princess Royal after 
Francis Cotes, R.A., he was appointed engraver to the king. 
In 1766 he became a member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, and he exhibited with them and in the Royal Academy. 
In his later life Ryland abandoned line-engraving, and intro¬ 
duced “ chalk-engraving,” in which the line is composed of 
stippled dots, and in which he transcribed Mortimer’s “ King 
John Signing Magna Charta,” and copied the drawings of tlie old 
masters and the works of Angelica Kauffman. In consequence 
of his extravagant habits his affairs became involved ; he wa.s 
convicted of forging bills upon the East India Company, and, 
after attempting to commit suicide, was executed at Tyburn 
on the 2gth of August 1783. 

RYLANDS, JOHN (1801-1888), English manufacturer and mer¬ 
chant, was born at St Helens, Lemcashire, on the 7th of February 
tSoi. and was educated at the grammar school in that town. In 
1819 he, his elder brothers and his father, a manufacturer of 
cotton goods, founded the firm of Rylands & Sons, cotton goods 
and linen manufacturers, at Wigan. The businc.ss rapidly 
increased, dye-works and bleach-works were added, and the 
discovery of coal under some of the firm’s property added materi¬ 
ally to its wealth. In 1825 the partners became merchants as 
well as manufacturers, and subsequently acquired spinning mills 
at Bolton and elsewhere. In 1847, his father being dcaid and 
his brothers having retired, John Rylands assumed entire 
control of the business, which in 1873 was turned into a limited 
liability company. It has mills at Manchester, Bolton and 
Wigan, and is now probably the larged concern of the kind in 
Great Britain. John Rylands was a benefactor to various 
charities, and was one of the original financiers of the Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal. He died at Stretford on the nth of 
Peceraber 1888. A permanent memorial, the John Rylands 
Library, wa.s erected by his.widow in Manchester in 1899. 

; RYLB» JOHN CHABl^ (1816-1900), English l^hqp, was bom 
at Macclcsfieldon the loth of May 1816, and was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was Craven Scholar in 
1836. After holding a curacy at Exbury in Hampshire, be 
beoune rector of St Thomas’s, Winchester (1843), rector ctf 
Heimingham, Suffolk (1844), vicar of Stradbroke (1^1), honorary 
canon of Norwich(i87x), and dean of Salisbury (1880); but before 
taking this office was advanced to ttw new see of Liverpool, 
where he remained imtil his resignatitm, which took place three 
months before his death at Loifatoft op tbe 10th of June 1900. 
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Ryle was a str^ supporter of the evangelical school, Among 
his longer works are Christian Leaders of the highteetUh Century 
(i8^), Expository Thoughts on the Gospels (7 vols., 1856-69), 
Principles for Churchmen (1884). His second son, Hekbekt 
Edwakd Ryle (b. 1856), a distinguislved Old Testament 
scholar, was made bishop of Exeter in 1901, and in igot 
bishop of Winchester. 

RYI16K, a town of Russia, in the government of Kursk, 71 
m. by rail W.S.W. of Uie town of Kursk. It is connected by a 
branch line with the Kursk-Kiev railway. Pc^. (1897) 11,415. 
It has oil works, blast furnaces, and manufactories of soap and 
tallow, and m active trade in corn, hemp, and scythes imported 
from Austria, It was founded in the 9th century, and is 
frequently mentioned in the annals from 1152 onwards. Its 
cathedral was built in the 15th century. 

BYMER, THOMAS (1641-171,5), English historiographer royal, 
was the younger son of Ralph Rymer, lord of the manor of 
IJrafferton in Yorkshire, described by Clarendon as “possessed 
of a good estate,” and executed for his share in the “ Presby¬ 
terian rising ” of 1663. Thomas was probably born at Yallorth 
Hall early in 1641, and was educated at a private school kept at 
Danby-Wiske by Thomas .Smelt, a noted Royalist, with whom 
Rymer w^s “ a great favourite,” and “ well known for his great 
critical skill in human learning, especially in poetry and history.”' 

He was admitted as pensionarius minor at Sidney Sus.scx 
College, Cambridge, on April 29, 1658, but left the university 
without talcing a degree. On May 2, 1666, he became a member 
of Gray’s Inn, and was called to the bar on June 16,1673. His 
first appearance in print was as translator of Cicero’s Prince 
(1668), from the Latin treatise (1608) drawn up for Prince Henry. 
He also translated Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle's Treatise of 
Poesie (1674), with a preface in defence of the classical rules 
for unity in the drama, and followed the principles there set 
forth in a tragedy in verse, licensed September 13, 1677. called 
Edgar, or the English Monarch, which was a failure. The printed 
editions of 1678, 1691 and 1693 belong to the same issue, with 
new title-pages. Rymer’s views on the drama were again given 
to the world in the shape of a printed letter to P'leetwood 
Shepheard, the friend of Prior, under the title of The Tragedies 
of the Last Age Consider’d (1678, 2nd ed. 1692). To Chidfs 
Epistles Translated by Several Hands (1680), with preface by 
Dryden, “ Penelope to Ulysses ” was contributed by Rymer, 
who was also one of the “ hands ” who “ Englished ” the Plutarch 
of 168,3-86. 'fhe life of Nicias fell to his share. He furnished 
a preface to Whitelocke’s Memorials of English Affairs (1682), 
and wrote in r68t 5 l General Draught and Prospect of the Govern¬ 
ment of Europe, reprinted in 1689 and 1714 as Of the Antiquity, 
Power, and Decay of Parliaments, where, ignorant of his future 
dignity, the critic had the misfortune to observe, “ You are not 
to expect truth from an historiographer royal.” He contributed 
three pieces to the collection of Poems to the Memory of Edmund 
Waller (*688), afterwards reprinted in Dryden’s Miscellany 
Poems, and is said to have written the Latin inscription on 
Waller’s monument in Beaconsfield churchyard. The preface 
to the posthumous Historia Ecclesiastica (1688) of Thomas 
Hobbes is said to have been by Rymer, but the Life of Hobbes 
(1681) sometimes ascribed to him was written by Richard 
Blackburne. He produced a congratulatory poem upon the 
arrival of Queen Mary in 1689. His next piece of authorship 
was to translate the sixth elegy of the third book of Ovkl’s 
TrisHa for Dryden’s Miscellany ■ Poems (1692, p. 148). On the 
death of Thoo^ Shadwell in 1692 Rymer received the appoint¬ 
ment of historiographer royal, at a yearly salary of £200. Imme¬ 
diately [dterwards appeared his much discussed Short View of 
Tragedy (*693), criticizing Shake^eare and Ben Jonson, which 
produced Imphriittl Critiek (1^3) of Dennis, the epigram of 
Dryden,* and the judgment of Macaulay that Rymer was “ the 

I See 'Hiekm,'Memoirs Of John KeUleweU (1718). pp. 10-14. 

-• " The eorrupiioh of a poet is the generation oA a critic " (I>ed. 
of the ThM^Mtseeilany, in 1821),- >ii. p,, 49), which is much 

more pointed than Beaconsfield's reference to critics as “ men who 
have faded in literature and art " {Lotkair, chap, xxxv.) or Balzac's 
sly bit at Merim6e in aimilar terma. The poet's remarks on the 
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Voorst critic that ever Uved.” John Dunton (Lift ani.LtUm, 
p? 354), however, considered him “ orthodox and modest/’ and 
Pope “ one of the best critics we ever had ” (Spence’s Anecdotes), 
Rymer contended that although Shakespeare possessed humour 
he had no genius for tragedy, Othello being merely “ a bloody 
farce without salt or savour.” 

Within eight months of his oflScial appointment Rymaer was 
directed (August 26, 1693) to carry out that great national 
undertaking with which his name will always be honourably 
connected, imd of which there is reason to believe that Lpr& 
Somers and Halifax were the original promoters. The (fodex 
Juris Gentium Diplomaiicus (1693) of Leibnitz was taken by the 
editor as the model of the Foedera. The plan was to publish 
all records of alliances and other transactions in which England 
was concerned with foreign powers from iioi to the time of 
publication, limiting the collection to original documents in the 
royal archives and the great national libraries. Unfortunately, 
this was not uniformly carried out, and the work contains fsorne 
extracts from printed chronicles. From 1694 he corresponded 
with Leibnitz, by whom he was greatly influenced with respect 
to the plan and formation of the Foedera, While cc^lecting 
materials, Rymer unwisely engraved a spurious charter of King 
Malcolm, acknowledging that Scotland was held in homage 
from Edward the Confessor. When this came to be known 
the .Scottish antiquaries were esstremely indignant. G. Redpath 
published a MS. on the independence of the Scottish crown, by 
Sir T. Craig, entitled Scotland’s Sovereignly Asserted (1695), and 
the subject was referred to by Bishop Nicolson in his Scottish 
Historical Library (1702). This led Rymer to address three 
Letters to the Bishop of Carlisle (1702-1706) explaining his action, 
and discussing other antiquarian matters. Sir Rotet Sibbald 
answered the second letter (1704). Tlie first and second letters 
arc usually found together ; the third is extremely rare. R3rmer 
had now been for some years working with great industry, 
but was constantly obliged to petition the crown for mqney to 
carry on the undertaking. Up to August 1698 he had expended 
£1253, and had only received £500 on account. 

At last, on November 20,1704, was issued the first folio volume 
of the Foedera, Conventiones, Litterac et cujuscunque generis Acta 
Publica inter reges Angliae el alios quosvis imperalores, reges, 6 rc., 
ab. A.r>. IIOI ad nostra usque iempora habita aut iractala. The 
publication proceeded with great rapidity, and fifteen volumes 
were brought out by Rymer in nine years. Two hundred and 
fiftycopies were printed; but, as nearly all of them were presented 
to persons of distinction, the work soon became so scarce 
that it was priced by booksellers at one hundred guineas. A 
hundred and twenty fleets of the fifteenth volume and the copy 
fur the remainder were burnt at a fire at William Bowyer’s, the 
printer, on January 30,1712-13. Rymer died shortly after the 
appearance of this volume, but he had prepared materials for 
carrying the work down to the end of the reign of James L 
These were placed in the hands of Robert Sanderson,hisa-ssistant. 

For the greater part of his life Rymer derived his chief sub¬ 
sistence from a mortgage assigned to him by his father. His 
mi.sccllancous literary work could not have been very profitable 
At One time he was reduced to offer his MSS. for a new edition 
for sale to the earl of Oxford. About 1703 his affairs became 
more settled, and he afterwards regularly received his salary as 
historiographer, besides an additional £200 a year as editor of the 
Foedera. Twenty-five copies of each volume were also allotted 
to him. He died at Arundel Street, Strand, December 14, ijst, 
and was buried in the church of $t Clement Danes. HiS will 
was dated July 10,1713. Tonson issued an edition of Roehestcr’l 
Worhs (1714)1 with a short preface by the late historiqgrapherK 
Another piosthumous publication was in a miscellaneous coHn- 
tion called Curious Amusements, by M. B. (> 7 * 4 )> which included 
“ some translations ff'om Grrak, Latin and Italian poets, by T,, 
Tragedies of the l.ast Age have been reprinted in biz (1821). *v. 
pp. .383-396^ and in Johnsoo’n Life of Dryden. See also Diydm’s 
Wnrks. i. 377, vi. 2Si,xi.6o. 3|iii,20>;,'' I new came across a woirae 
critic th«n Thomas Rymer.” saya Prof. George Saintsbury, who 
dizenzses his theories at length in Hiiiory of Criticism (1902), pp. 
39 I- 397 - See also A. Hofherr, T. Rymers dramaiiuhs Kritik (190^. 
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Rymer.” Some of his poetictil pieces were also inserted 
J. Nichols’s Seleet CoUutwn (1780-86, 8 vols.), and two are 
reproduced in A. H. Bullen’s Musa ProUtva (1895). 

Two more volumes of the Foedeta were issued by Sanderson in 
1715 and 1717, and the last three volumes (xviii., xix. and xx.) by 
the same editor, but upon a sliRlitly dillerent plan, in 1726-35. The 
latter volumes were published by Tdnson. all the former by Churchill. 
Unfler Kymer it was carried down to 1586, and continued by San¬ 
derson to 1654. The rarity and importance of the work induced 
Tonson to obtain a licence lor a second edition, and George Holmes, 
deputy keeper of the Tower records, was appointed editor. The 
new edition appeared Iwtween 1727 and 1735. The last three 
volumes arc the same in both issues. There are some corrections, 
enumerated in a volume, Ths Enuudatims in the New Edition of Mr 
Rymer'i Foedna, printed by Tonson in 1730, and on the whole the 
second is an improvement upon the first edition. A third edition, 
embtxlying Holmes’s collation, v/as commenced at the Hague in 1737 
and finished in 1745. It is in smaller type than the others, and is 
compressed within ten folio volumes. The arrangement is rather 
more coiiveiiictit; there is .some additional matter; the index is 
better; the type is not sogooil, but it is to be preferred to either of the 
previous editions. When the volumes ot the Foedrra first appeared 
they were analysed by Leclerc and Kapin in the Bihliothi'que choisie 
and BililiothMuf- «»ciii««s »t moderne. Itapin’s articles were col¬ 
lected together and appended, under the title of Abregi historique 
des aefes puiiliques de I'Angleterre, to the Hague edition. A trans¬ 
lation, called Acta Uegia, was published by Stephen Whatley. 
(1726-27), 4 vols. 8vo, reprinted both in 8vo and folio, the latter 
edition containing an analysis of the cancelled sheets, relating to 
the journals of the first parliament^of Charles 1 ., ot the l8th volume 
of the Foedeta. 

In iBiu the Hecord Comniis.sioiiera autlioriied Dr ,\dam Clarke to 
prepare .s new and unproved etlition of the Foedeta. Six parts, large 
folio, edited by Clarke, Caley and Holbrtxike, were published between 
1816 and 1830. Considerable additions were made, but the editing 
was performed in so unsatisfactory a manner that the publication 
was suspended in the middle of printing a si-venth part. The latter 
portion, bringing the work down to 1,383. was ultimately issued in 
1869. A general iiitrcKliietiou to the Foedeta was issued by the 
Record Commission in 1817, 4to. 

The wide learning and untiring labours of Rymer have received 
the warmest iiraise from historians. 1 lis industry was praised by 
Heame {Collections, ii. 206). Sir T. D. Hardy styles the Foedeta " a 
work of which this nation has evciy reason to be proud, for with 
all its blcmUhes—and whal work is faultless >—if has no rival in its 
class" {Syllabus, vol. ii. xxxvi), and Mr J. B. Mullinger calls it "a 
collection of the highest value and authority ’’ (Gardiner and 
■Mullinger’s Introduction In English History, p. 224). 

The beat account of Rymer is to be found in the prefaces to Sir T, 
1 ). Hardy's Syllabus (1869-85. 3 vols. 8vo). There is an unpublished 
life by Des Maizeaux (Bril. Mas. Add. MS. No, 4223). and a few 
memoranda in Bishop Kennet’s collections (Lanad. MS, No. 987). 
See also Diet, of Nat. Biogr. vol. 1 . In Caulfield’s Portraits. &c. 
(1819), i. 50, may hi- seen an engraving of Rymer, with a description 
of a satirical print of him as “ a garreteer poet.” Rynier’s two 
critical works on the drama are discussed by Sir T. N. Talfourd in the 
Retrospective Review (1820). vol. i. pp. i -15. 

Sir T, D. Hardy's Syllahiis gives in English a condensed notice of 
each instrument in the several cilitions of the Foedeta, arranged in 
chronological order. The third volume contains a complete,index 
of names and places, with a catalogue of the volumes of transcripts 
collected for the Record edition of the Foedeta. In 1869 the Record 
Office printed, for private distribution. Appendices .A to E " to a 
report on the Foedeta intended to have been submitted by C. Purton 
Cooper to the late Commissioners of Public Records," 3 vols. 8vo 
finciuding accounts of MSS. in foreign archives relating to Great 
Britain, with facsimiles). In the British Museum is preserved 
(Add. MS. 24699) a folio volume of reports and papers relating to 
the Record edition. Rymer left extensive materials for a new 
odition of the Foedera, bound in 59 vols. folio, and embracing the 
pvrioil from 1115 to 1698. This was the collection offered to the earl 
of Oxford. It was purchased by the Treasury for ^213 from a 
Mrs Anna Parnell, to whom Rymer left all his property, and is now 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. Nos. 457.3 to 46,30. and 18911). 
A catalogue and index may be consult^ in the irtli volume of 
Tonson's edition of the Foedera. The Public Record Office possesses 
a MS. volume, compiled by Robert Lemon about 1800. containing 
instruments in the"Wtent Rolls omitted by Rymer. In the same 
place may be seen a volume of reports, orders, Ac., on the Foedera, 
t8o8->l, end the transcripts collected for the new and unfinished 
oditton. (H. R. T.) 

RYOT, or Rayat (from the Arabic ra’a, “to pasture”), 
properly a subject, then a tenant of the soil. The word is used 
throughout India for the general body of cultivators; but it 
has a special meaning in dillerent protdnces. The ryotwori 


tenure i.s one of the two main revenue systems in India. Whw 
the land revenue is imposed on an individual or community 
owning an estate, and occupying a position analogous to that 
of a landlord, the assessment is known as zamindari; and 
where the land revenue is imposed on individuls who are the 
actual occupants, the assessment is known as ryotwari. Under 
zamindari tenure the land is held as independent property; 
while under ryotwari tenure it is held of the crown in a n^t of 
occupancy, which is under British rule both heritable and trans¬ 
ferable. 'The former system prevails in northern and central 
India, and the latter in Bombay, Madras, Assam and Burma. 

RYSWICK, TREATY OF, the peace which in 1697 ended the 
war between France on the one side and the Empire, England. 
Spain and Holland, on the other. Begun in 1689 under the 
leadership of the new king of England, William III., its object 
was to put a check on the ambitious designs of Louis XIV., and 
it raged in the Netherlands, the Rhineland, Italy, Ireland 
and Spain, in India and America and on the sea (see Grand 
Ai.mance, War of the). Negotiations for peace had begun in 
1696, but they were soon broken off, William III. and the 
Engli,sh parliament at this time refusing to treat except “ with 
our swords in our hands.” But in May 1697 they were renewed 
under the mediation of the king of Sweden. The French repre¬ 
sentatives had their headquarters at the Hague and those 
of the allies at Delft, the conferences between them taking 
place at Ryswick. For the first few weeks no result was reached, 
and in June William III. and Louis XIV., the protagonists 
in the struggle, each appointed one representative to meet 
together privately. The two chosen were William Bentinck, 
earl of Portland, and marshal Bouffiers, and they soon drew up 
the terms of an agreement, to which, however, the emperor 
Leopold 1 . and the king of Spain would not assent. But in u 
short time Spain gave way, and on the 20th of September 1697 
a treaty of peace was signed between France and the three 
powers, England, Spain and Holland, the Empire still holding 
aloof. William then persuaded Leopold to make peace, and a 
treaty between Franco and the Empire was signed on the 30th 
of October following. 

The basis of the peace was that all towns and districts seized 
since the treaty of Nijmwegen in 1679 should be restored. Then 
France surrendered Freiburg, Breisach and Philippsburg to 
Germany, although she kept Strassbur^. On the other hand, 
she regained Pondicherry and Nova Scotia, while Spain recovered 
Catalonia, and the barrier fortresses of Mens, Luxemburg and 
Courlroi. The duchy of Lorraine, which for many years had 
been in the possession of France, was restored to Leopold Joseph, 
a son of duke Charles V., and the Dutch were to be allowed to 
garrison some of the chief fortresses in the Netherlands, including 
Namur and Ypres. Louis undertook to recognize William as 
king of England, and promised to give no furtoer assistance to 
James II.; he abandoned his interference in the electorate of 
Cologne and also the claim which he had put forward to some 
of the lands of the Rhenish Palatinate. 

For further details see C. W. yon Koch and F. Scholl, Hisloire 
aMgie des fraitis de pain (1617-18); A. Moctiens, Actes el nUmoires 
de la paix de Rytmck (Tlie Haeue, 1725) ; A. Legrellc, Notes el 
documents sur la paix de Ry.swici (Lille, 1894) ; and H. Vast, Ees 
Grands Tratlis du rigne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1893-99). .See also 
L. von Ranke, Engltsche Geschtekle, English translation as History of 
England (Oxlord. 1875). 

RZHEV, or Rzhov, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Tver, 76 m. S,W. of the town of Tver, occupying the bluffs 
on l»th banks of the Volga (here 350 ft. wide) near the con¬ 
fluence of the Vazuza. Pop. (1900) 31,514, It is the terminus 
of a branch line (85 m.) from the St Petersburg & Moscow 
railway, and is the centre of a huge transit- trade between 
Orel, Kaluga and Smolensk and the ports of St Petersburg and 
Riga. In the nth century Rzbev banged to the princi^ity 
of Smolensk. Under the rulers of Novgorod it b^me from 
I3S5 a subordinate principality, and in the 15th century the 
two portions of the town were 1^ by two independoit princes. 
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S the twenty-first letter of the Phoenician alphabet, is one 
of the four pbilants whidi tlmt alphabet possesses. In 
the Phoenician alphaljet it takes a form closely resem¬ 
bling the Englisli W, and this when moved through an 
angle of 90° is the ordinary Greek sigma 2 . In Phoenician itself 
and in the other Semitic alphabets the position of the middle legs 
of the W is altered so that die symbol t^es such forms as ^ or't' 
or ui, ultimately ending sometimes inaformlike Klaidsideways, W. 

Greek, where 2 is the twentieth letter of the alphabet, or, 
if the merely numerical sr and 9 are excluded, the eighteenth, 

another form ^ or ^ according to the direction of the writing is 
also widespread. This, which is the only form of tlie earliest 
period at Cumae, where it is also found more rounded 5, is 
the origin of the I.atm S and its descendants. The development 
from the imgular to the curved shape of ,S may tie seen in its 
ticcurrences on the early cippus found in the Roman Forum in 
1899. Apart from doubtful instances it is there six times clearly 
engraved ; four of the instances are angular, the other two are 
more or less rounded. The Semitic name of the symbol is shin ; 
the Greek name sigma may mean merely the his.sing letter and 
may be a genuine Greek derivative from the verb o-tfoi, hiss. 
Some, however, see in it a corruption of the Semitic name 
sattukh, the letter which corresponds in alphabetic position 
and in shapie to the Greek ^ (.v). Tlie Dorian Greeks, however, 
as Herodotus tells us (i. 139), called that letter ran which the 
Ionian Greeks called sigma ; san seems more likely to be on 
attempt to reproduce the Semitic name. Herodotus says nothing 
of a difference in shape, but most authorities regard the form M, 
which with the value of s is practically confined to Doric areas, 
as being san. In the compound o-u/c^pas, san like koppa 
{KoirwaTuii) was know n to the Athenians as a brand for highbred 
horses (cf. Aristophanes, Clouds, 122, 1298, 23, 438). For the 
symbol T which was ii.sed at F.phesus and other places in Asia 
Minor and elsewhere for the sound represented by -<r<r- in Ionic 
Greek, by -tt- in Attic, see Alphabet. Further points of diffi¬ 
culty in connexion with the sibilants are discussed under X and Z. 
The pronunciation of s was originally unvoiced : in English it is 
often used for the voiced sound as well, compare lose with loose, 
house with hou.ses. At the end of words the voiced sound is often 
written witli -s, the unvoiced with -.u as in his and hiss. In 
other cases the pronunciation can be ascertained only from the 
context, as in use, unvoiced for the substantive, voiced for the 
verb. Sometimes a difference of meaning is indicated by difference 
of spelling though the sounds in the two words are identical, 
as in /urs and /wrsr. The voiced form of s (i.c. z) readily passes 
into r in many languages: compare the Eng. hare with the Ger. 
Hose, the Eng. ear and I^t. auris with the Gothic auso and 
Lithuanian ausis, “ ear.”. Here also should be mentioned the 
sound sh, which, like th, is not a combination of sounds though 
written with two symbols. Hence in tr^scription from foreign 
languages and in works on phonetics it is represented by ^ or i. 
The difference in formation between s and ; is that the former 
is dental or alveolar, the latter is produced farther back and has 
at least two varieties. In the usual Eng. sh the tip of the tongue 
is bent backwards so that the tongue becomes spoon-shaped. 
The voiced sound to this is generally written s as in aaure, but 
sometimes s as in pleasure. The sound of sh is also sometimes 
represented by s, as in sure, sugar. This is occasioned by the 
y-sound with which u now begins, and is carried further in dialect 
Hian in the literary language, sue and suit, for example, being 
pronounced in Simtland like the Eng. s^ and shoot. The 
sh sound is sometimes not even written with a sibilant, as in 
the pronunciation of the ei tmd ti of words like rhetorician and 
natioH. (P. Gt.) 

SAAI^ a river of Germany, a tributary of the Elbe, rues 
between Bayreuth and Hof in the N.E. of Bavaria, springing out 


of the Fichtelgebirge at on altitude of 2390 ft. It pursuijji a 
winding course in a northerly direction, and after passing the 
manufacturing town of Hof, flows amid well-wooded hills until 
it reaches the pleasant vale of Soalberg. Here it receives thi: 
waters of the Schwarza, in whose romantic valley lies the castle 
of Schwarzburg, the ancestral scat of the princes of the ruling 
house of Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt. From Saalbeig tlie Saale 
enters die dreary limestone foimatiun of Thuringia, sweeps 
beneath the barren, conical hills lying opposite to the university 
town of Jena, passes the pleasant watering-place of Kfisen, 
washes numerous vine-clad hills and, after receiving at Naumburg 
the deep and navigable Unstrut, flows past Weissenfels, Merse¬ 
burg, Halle, Bemburg and Kalbe, and joins the Elbe just above 
Borby, after traversmg a distance of 226 m. It is navigable 
from Naumburg, 100 m., with the help of sluices, and is con- 
! nected with the Elster near Leipzig by a canal. The soil of tlie 
lower part of its valley is of exceptional fertility, and produces, 
amongst other crops, large supplies of sugar beetroot. Among 
its affluents arc the Elster, Regnitz and Orla on the right bank, 
and the Ilin, Unstrut, Suiza, Wpper and Bode on the left. Its 
upper course is rapid. Its valley, down to Merseburg, is pictur- 
c.sque, and even romantic, liecuuse of the many castles which 
crown the enclosing heights. It is sometimes called the Thuringian 
or Saxon Saale, to distinguish it from another .Saale (70 m. long), 
a right-bank tributary of the Main, in the Bavarian district of 
Lower Franconia. 

Soo Hertzberg, Die historische BedeuUmg ties .Saaletals (HaUc, 
i«95). 

SAALFELD, a town at Germany, in the duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen, picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Saale, 
24 m. S. of Weimar and 77 S.W. of Leipzig by rail. Pop. (1905) 
13,245. One of the most ancient towns in Thuringia, Saalfeld, 
once the capital of the extinct duchy of Suxe-Saalfeld, is still 
partly surrounded by old walls and bastions, and contains some 
interesting medieval buildings, among them being a palace, 
built in 1679 on the site of the Benedictine abbey of St Peter, 
which was destroyed during the Peasants’ War. Other notable 
edifices are the Gothic church of St John, dating from the 
beginning of the 13th century ; the Gothic town hall, completed 
in 1537; and, standing on an eminence above the river, the 
Kitzerstein, a palace said to have been originally erected by 
the German king Henry 1 ., altliough the present building is not 
older than the i6th century. But perhaps the most interesting 
relic of the past in Saalfeld is the striking ruin of the Hoher 
Schwarm, called later the Sorbenburg, said to have been erected 
in the 7th century. Saalfeld is situated in one of the busiest parts 
of Meiningen and has a number of pro^rous industries, including 
the manufacture of machinery, bricks, colours, malt, cigars, 
hosiery and vinegar. Other mdustries are brewing, printing 
and iron-founding, and there are ochre and iron mines in the 
neighbourhood. 

Sialfeld grew up around the abbey founded in 1075 by Anno, 
archbishop of Cologne, and the palace built by the emperor 
Frederick I. In it was purchased by the landgrave of 
Thuringia, and with this district it form^ port of Saxony. 
In 1680 it became the cwital of a septate dueby, but in 1699 it 
was united with Saxe-uiburg, passing to SoM-Meiningen in 
1826. On the loth of October 1806 a battle took place near 
Saalfeld between the French and the Prussians, during whir^ 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia was killed. 

See Wagner and Gtobe, CkroHik der Stadt SaalfeU fSaatfetd, 
1865-1867), and ThOmmel, Krietilage aui Saalfelds Vergangenheit 
{Beilin, X882). 

SAAB. a liver of Gennai^, a r^t-baak tributary of the 
MoseL it nsei in the Donon, an eminence of the Vosges, dose to 
the Franco-German frontier, and flows at first north, then 
north-weit and finally north again to its junction widi the Mosel 
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at Konz. Its Iiiigth is 143 m. The middle part of its vallfey 
is an important industrial district, willt coal-mines and a variety 
of manufactures; the Saar wines arc also well known. The 
principal towns on the .Saar are Saargemiind, Saarbriicken and 
St Johann (which face each other across the river), Saarlouis and 
Sa^rburg. The river is navigable up to Saargemiind, a distance 
of 75 m. From here there is connerdon with the Rhine- 
Mame canal by way of the Saar canal, built in 1862, and 40 m. 
in length, following the Saar valley upwards for about half that 
distance. 

SAAKBRtICKEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, on the left bank of the Saar, a navigable tributary of 
the Mosel, is situated 49 m. by rail N.E. of Metz, at the south 
end of one of the most extensive coal-fields in Europe, to which 
it has given its name. Pop. (1885) 10453; (i 9 °S) 26,944. 
With the towns of St Johann, immediately opposite on the right 
bank of the river, and Malstatt-Burbach, Saarbriicken forms a 
single community, the tliree places having been united in igo^, 
Saarbriicken has fonr Protestant churches, a Roman Catholic 
and an Old Catholic churdi, and a town hall adorned with 
paintings by Anton von Werner, illustrating episodes of the war 
of 1870. Other buildings are the castle, until 1793 the residence 
of the princes of the house of Nassau-Saarbriicken; a gym¬ 
nasium, founded in 1615, and a celebrated mining academy. 
The industries of St Johann-SaAbriicken include wool-spinning, 
brewing, and the manufacture of leather, tobacco, chemicals 
and iron wares. The trade is chiefly connected with the produce 
of the neighbouring coal-mines and that of the numerous im¬ 
portant iron and glass works of the district. The Saarbriicken 
coal-fields extend over 70 sq. m., are estimated to yield about 
10,000,000 tons annually, and give employment to nearly 
50,000 men. 

Saarbriicken owes its name to a bridge which existed in 
Roman times. Its earlj lords were the bishops of Metz, the 
counts of the lower Saarguu, and the counts of the Ardennes. 
From 1381 to 1793 it beloi^ed to the counts of Nassau-Saar- 
briicken, and then, after having been in the possession of France 
from i8oi to 1815, it passed to Prussia. In the Franco-Prussian 
War Saarbriicken was seized by the French on the 2nd of August 

1870, but the first German victory on the heights of Spichcren, 
3 m. to the south, relieved it four days later. 

See Kdlloer, Geschiehk 4tr StOdtf Saarbriicken und St Johann 
(Saarbriicken, i 80 j); Ruppershorg, Oeschickle iter ehemaligen 
liralschaft Saarbriicken (Saarbriicken, 1899-1003); and U. Kniebe, 
Bililer aus Saarbriicken Vergangenheii (Saarbriicken, 189^). 

SAARBURG, a town of Germany, in the imperial province of 
Alsace-Lorraine, on the Saar, 44 m. N.W. from Strassburg by 
rail. Pop. (1905) 9818. Its chief industries arc the manufactnre 
of watch spring.s, gloves, lacc, beer and machinery, and it has a 
trade in grain. Saarburg, which has bwn identified with the 
Pons Saraei of the Romans, belonged to France from 1661 to 

1871, its earlier owhers having been the bishops of Metz and the 
dukes of Lorraine. 

Another Saarburg is a town in Prussia at the confluence of the 
Saar Mid the Leuk. Pop. (1905) 2186. It has the ruins of a 
castle, formeriy belonging to the electors of Trier, and is still 
partly surrounded by walls. It lias manufactures of bells, 
furniture and cigars, other industries being tanning and vine- 
growing. Saarburg dates from the loth centur)’ and receh'ed 
municipal rights in 1291. From 1036 until 1727, wdien it passed 
into the possession of France, it belonged to the electors of Trier. 
It become Prussian in 1815. 

See Hewer, (^echieku derBmg and SMI Saarburg (Trier, 1862). 
lAAROniluNfi (Fr. SarregumtHes), a town of Germany, in 
the imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, sitaated at the con¬ 
fluence of the Blies and the Saar, 40m. E. of Metz, 60m. N.W: of 
Stnasaburg by rail, and at the Junction of lines to TVier and 
Saarburg. Pop. (1905) 14,932. It carries on considerable 
manufactures of faience, plush, velvet, leather, porcelain and 
aarthenwoM, and is a chid depot for the papi^macM boxes, 
mostly snuff-boxes, which are mode in grMt quantities in the 
sekhbourhood.. 

> &uurgeiisand, originally a Roman Settlement, obtained divic 


rights early in the 13th ccntuiy. In 1297 it was ceded by the 
count of .Saarbriicken to the duke of Lorraine, and passed with 
Lorraine in 1766 to France, being transferred to Germany in 
1871. 

See Thomire, Notes historiques sur Sarreguemincs JStrassbarg, 
1887 ); and Box, Notice sur le pays de la Saare (NanCy, 1903), 
sAmouis, a town and former fortress of Gemany, in the 
Prussian Rhine Province, situated in a fertile district on the 
left bank of. the Saar, and on the railway from Saarbriicken to 
Trier, 40 m. S. of,the.ktter. Pop. (1905) 8313. Ihc town is wdl 
laid out pd has spacious streets and a Imdsome market square. 
It contains a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, a town 
hall, the walls of the council chamber in which are hung with 
Gobelins, the gift of Louis XIV., a classical school and a hospital. 
There are coal-miBes in the vicinity, and the town has consider¬ 
able manufactures of porcelain, enamel wares and leather, as well 
as a brisk trade in cattle and grain. 

Saarlouis was founded in 1681 by Louis XIV. of France, and 
was fortified by Vauban in 1680-1685. By the peace of Parte, 
in 1815, it was ceded to the allies and by them was made over to 
Prussia. The fortifications were dismantled in 1889. Marshal 
Ney was born here. 

Sco Niessun, (ieschichte des Kreises Saarlouis (Saarlouis, 1893 and 
>897); and Baltzer, Historische Notiien Uber die Stadt Saarlouis 
(Trier, 1805). 

SAAVEDRA, ANGEL DE. Duke OF Rivas (1791-1865), 
Spanish poet and politician, was born at Cordova on the 19th of 
March 1791. He fought in the war of independence, was a 
prominent member of the advanced Liberal party from 1820 to 
1823, and in the latter year was condemned to death. lie 
escaped to London and lived successsively in Italy, Malta and 
France, until the amnesty of 1834, when he returned to Spain, 
shortly afterwards succeeding liis brother as duke of Rivas. 
In 1835 he became minister of the interior under Istiriz, and 
along with his chief had again to leave the country. Returning 
in 1837, he joined the moderate party, became prime minister, 
and was subsequently ambassadfor at Paris and Naples. Tie 
died on the 22nd of June 1865. In 1813 he published Ensayos 
poiticos, and between that date and his first exile several of his 
tragedies (the most notable being Alalar, 1814, and Lamsa, 1822) 
were put upon the stage. Traces of foreign influence are observ¬ 
able m El Mora Expbsito (1833), a narrative poem dedicated to 
John Hoofcham Frere; these are still more marked in Don 
Alvaro 6 La Fuma del sino (first played on the 22rtd of’March 
1835), a drama of historical importance inasmuch as it established 
the new French romanticism m Spain. 

Bibuuorapry.— Obras completas del Dupte de Rivas (Madrid, 
1894-1904 ; X. A. deCueto," DiscuT8o,”in Siemarias de laocademia 
espahola (Madrid, 1870); M. Cahete, Esentores espaholes i hispauo- 
americanos (Madrid, 1884); J. Valera in El Aleneo (Madrid, December 
1888-FebruaTy 1889); E. Kfleyro, El Romanticismo en EspaAa P’aris, 
1904). 

SAAVEDRA FAJARDO, DIEGO DE (1584-1^8), diplomatist 
and man of letters, was bom of a noble family at Algczares 
(Murcia) on the 6th of May 1584. Educated for the church at 
Salamanca, he took orders, and ■in 1606 was appointed secretary 
to Cardinal Caspar Boigia, the Spanish ambassador at Rome. 
Ultimately he became Spanish plenipotentiary at Regensburg 
in i636and at MQnster in 1645. He retnirned to Spain in 1646 
and took up the post of member of the coundl of the Indies to 
which he had been nominated in 1636, but shortly afterwards 
retired to a monastery, where he -d^ in 1648: In 1640 he 
published his Empeesas politicos, 6 idea de un pirteipe pditieo 
trisHano, a hundred short essays on the education of a prince; 
these were written primarfly for the son of Philip IV. Its 
sententious style is still admired in Spam. It passed through a 
number of edkions and was translated into several languages, 
the English version being by Astry (s vds., 8vo., Ldhdon, 1700). 
An unfinished historical work, entitled Corona ^dtieit, tastettaha, 
y ausiriaea pidilicamente Hustrada, appeared in 1646; ' Another 
work ascriM to Saavedra, RtpiMica UlmmaJ VM pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1670; it is a satirical discussion on some 
of the leading characters in the oncieift 'and modeiw worid of 
'fetters.' ■.■ • • I’* '• 'J'-- 
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his works appeared at Antweirvin lOrT-xf);*, 
«au a^ln at Madrid m 1789-1790 ; see' also vol. xxv. of the liibt. it 
mu. esp. (1853). 


(Czech take), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 64 m. 
N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,168, mostly German. 
It iie> on the Kger, which is spanned here by a suspension bridge, 
310 ft. long, which Ls the oldest of its kind in Bohemia, having 
been ronstructed in 1826. It possesses several ancient churches, 
^ which one is said to date from 1206, and a town hall built 
in 1559. Saaz is the centre of the extensive hop trade of tlio 
mighbourhood. In early times it was the seat of a royal count 
(Zupan or gaugraf). A ixmt-of-arras was given to the inhabitants 
by I.adislaus for their courage during the storming of Milan ; 
and the place b mentioned as a royal town under Ottokar II. 
From the outbreak of the Hussite Wars to the Thirty Years’ 
War Saaz was Hu.s.site or Protestant, but after the battle of the 
White Mountain (1620) the greater part of the Bohemian in¬ 
habitants left the town, which became German and Roman 
Ciitholic. 

SABADELI9 a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Barcelona; on the river Ripoll and on the Barcelona-Sora- 
gossa railway. Pop. (1900) 23,294. The town has hand.some 
m^ern public buildings, including the town hall, schoob for 
primary and higher education, hospitals and theatres. Cloth, 
linen, patier, flour and brandy are manufactured, and there 
are iron foundries and saw-milb. About half the inhabitants 
are employed in the textile factories. Sabadell is said to be the 
Roman Sebrndunum, but in Spanbh annak it is not noticed 
until the 13th century. 

SABABANS. The ancient name of the people of Yemen 
(q.v.) was Saba (Sulx*' with final hemza) ; and the oldest notices 
of them are in tlic Hebrew Scriptures. The Ibt of the sons of 
Joktan in Gen. x. 26-29 contains in genealogical form a record 
of peoples of South Arabia which must rest on good informa¬ 
tion from Yemen itself. Many of tliese names are found on 
the instTiptions or in the Arabic geographers—Sheba (Saba’), 
Hazarmaveth (Hadramut), Abimael (Abime'athtar), Jobab 
(Yuhaibib, ua'ording to Hafavy), Jerah (WarSli of the geo¬ 
graphers), Joktan (Arab Qabtan; waqala-qaltata). On the 
other hand, the names of some famous nations mentioned on 
the inscriptions are lacking, from which it may be concluded that 
they did not rise to prominence till a later date. Saba' (Sheba) 
itself, which was in later times the chief name, has in Gen. 
X. 28 a subordinate place; it was perhaps only a collective 
name for the companies of merchants who conducted the South- 
Arabian export trade (the root saha’ in the inscriptions meaning 
to make a trading journey), and in that case would be of sucli 
fate origin as to hold one of the last places in a Ibt that has 
genealogical form. Two other accounts in Genesis, originally 
mdependent, give supplementary information drawn from the 
Sabaean colonies, tlie stations and factories establbbed to 
facilitate trade tloough the desert. The inscriptions of Al-'Ola 
published by D. H. Mtiller show that there were Minaeon colonies 
■ m North Arabia. Other South Arabs, and especially the Sabaean.s, 
doubtless abo planted settlers on the northern trade routes, 
■who in process of time united into one community with their 
North-Arob kinsmen and neighbours. Thus we can ■understand 
how in Gen. xxv. 2-3 Sheba and.Dedan appear among the North- 
Arab “sons of Keturuh.’’ Again, the ^bae^ had colonic 
in Africa and tliere mingled with the black Africans ; and so in 
■Gen. X. 7 Sheba and Ifadan, the sons of Raamah (Raghma), 
appear in the genealogy of the Cushites. With the Ethiopians 
Saba’ means “ men,’’ a clear indication of their Saboean descent. 

The queen of.Sheba who.vbited Solomonmay have come with 
« caravan trading to Gaza, to aee the great king whose ships 
phed on thS Red Sea. The other biblkm books do not mention 
the Sabaeans except incidental^, in allusion to their trade in 
incense and perfumes, g<dd and precious stones, ivory, ebony, 
and costly garments (Ter. vi. 007. Esek. xx«ii. s5, so, ss seq.; 
Isa. be. 6; Job ■vi. 19). TheM-passages nttSst (be wealth and 
trading importance of $9ba.frotn tire days of Solomon to those 
uof Qrrus, When the prorogue to Job speaks of phmderiiig 


Srfba^s (and Chaldaewis) on the northern skirts rf Arabia, 
these may be ehher colonists or caravans, which, like the dd 
Phoenician and Greek traders, combined on occasion robbery 
with trade. The prologue may not be hbtorical; but it is to 
be presumed that it deob with hbtorical possibilitres, and b 
good evidence thus far. • 

The biblical picture of the Sabaean kingdom la cotifirmed 
and supplemented by the Assyrian inscriptions. Tiglath- 
Pilerer 11 . (733 b.c.) telb ns tliat Tcima, Saba’, and IJaipA 
(=Ephah, Gen. xxv. 4 and Isa. lx. 6) paid him tribute of gow, 
silver and much incense. Similarly Sorgon (7r5 b.c.) in his 
Amtals mentions the tribute of Shamsi, queen of Arabia, and 
of Itamara of the land of Saba’—gold and fragrant spices, 
horses and camels. 

The earliest Greek accounts of the Sabaeans and other South- 
Arabian peoples are of the 3rd century b.c. Eratosthenes 
(276-194 B.c.) in Strabo (xv. 4. 2) says that the extreme south 
of .^abia, over agafast Ethiopia, b inhabited Ity four great 
nations—the Minaeons (Mcu'oioi, M^raioi; Ma'In of the 
inscriptions) on the Red Sea, whose chief city b Carna; next 
to them the Sabaeans, whose capital is Mariaba (Makiab of the 
in-scriptions); then the Catabones (Qatab&n of the inicriptiems), 
near the Straits of BAb-el-Mondeb, the seat of whose king is 
Tamna; fourthly; and farthest east, the people of Hadramut 
(Chatramotitac), with their city Sabota. The Catubanes pro¬ 
duce frankincense and Hadramut myrrh, and there is a trade in 
these and other spices with merchants who make the Jbumey 
from Aclana (Elath, on the Gulf of ’Akabu) to Minaoa in Seventy 
dayfl; the Gabaeans (the Gaba’fin of the inscriptions, Pliny^s 
Gebanitae) take forty days to go to Hadfamut. This short 
but important and well-informed notice is followed a little later 
by that of Agatharchides (120 B.C.), who speaks in glowing terms 
of the wealth and greatness of the Sabaeans, but seems to have 
less exact information' than Eratosthenes. He knows o^y the 
Sabaeans and thinks that Saba b the name of their capifal. 
He mentions, however, the “ happy blonds ’’ beyond, the straits, 
tlic station of the Indian trade (§ 103). Artemidorus (leo b.c,), 
quoted by Strabo, gives a similar account of the Sabins and 
their cafdtal Mariaba, of their wealth and trade, Adding the 
clioraoteristic feature that each tribe receives the wares and 
passes them on to its neighbours as far as Syria and Mesopotamia. 

The acoounts of the wealth of tlie Sabaeans brought baede 
by traders and travellers excited the cupidity ,qf Rome, and 
Augiutus entrusted Aelius Gallus with an ex|redition to South 
Arabia, of which we have an authentic account in Strabo (xvi. 
4. 22). He hoped for assbtance from the friendly Nabataeiuu ; 
but, as they owed everything to their position as middlemen 
for the South-Aiabion trade, which a direct communication 
between Rome and tiie Sabaeans would have ruined, their 
viceroy Syilaeus, who did not dare openly to refuse help, sought 
to fnislrate the emperor’s scheme by craft. Instead erf shcnniig 
the Romans the caravan route, he inducec) them to saU from 
Cleopatrb to Leucocome, and then led ^lem by a creicuitoib 
way through waterless regions, so that <they reached.South 
Arabia too much weakened to effect any thingi ■' But theexpedhiim 
brought bock a considerable knowledge of the couiitiy Ufld its 
products, and the Roman leader seems to have ^ceivedrtiiat 
the best entrance to. South Arabia was frcrni the havens on the 
coast. So at least we may conclude when, a hundred yevs 
later (a.p. .77, as Ditlmann has shown), in the Fetiplus of m 
anonymous contemporary of Pliny R >3) we i^d that Charibael 
of Zafar, “’the legitiinate sovere^ m two nations, tlM'Hpmerites 
and Sabaeans,*’ maintained frofadly lefations withvRnm hy 
frequent ehib^ies And g^. Pltny’s account of YerqfM; too, 
must be laigely dliwti from, the expedition of 'dattus, thbu^ he 
also used itineruies of tmvaUsrs to India, like the Ptri^ku 
Maris Erythraei just quoted. 

Nautical imntwemetlts, and the (tiscovety that the eougit- 
west monsoon (Hippalus)^ve sprit havjgAtion at 
increased (he oonoexiem of the 'S^est with but 

also wrooght such a change in the trade u: involved mcevidutten 
in the stotr of that country. Ihe hi^iomony d|f”^ SabaoMu 
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now yields to that of a new people, the Homerltes or 
and the king henceforth bears the title “ king of the Himyarites 
and Sabaeans.” Naval exptiditions from Berenice and Myos- 
hormus to the Arabian ports brought back the information 
on which Claudius Ptolemy constructed his map, which still 
sflrpriscs us by its wealth of geographical names. 

Sabaean colonics in Africa have been already mentioned. 
Iliat Abyssinia was peopled from South Arabia is proved by 
its language and writing; but the difference between the two 
languages is such as to imply that the settlement was very early 
and that there were many centuries of separation, during which 
the Abyssinians were exposed to foreign influences. New 
colonies, however, seem to have followed from time to time, and, 
according to the Periplus (§ i6), some parts of the African coast 
were under the suzerainty of the Sab^an kings as late as the 
Sabaeo-Himyaritic period ; the district of Azunia was held for 
the Sabaean monarch by tlic governor of Maphoritis (Ma'afir), 
and was exploited by a Sabaean company. Naturally difficulties 
would arise between Abystsinia and the Sabaean power. In the 
inscription of Adulis (and century) the king of Ethiopia claims to 
have made war in Arabia from Leucorome to the land of the 
Sabaean king. And the Ethiopians were not without successes, 
lor on the Greek inscription of Axum (c. the middle of the 4th 
century) King Aeizanes calls hjjnself “ king of the Axumites, the 
Uomerites, and Raid&n, and of the Ethiopians, Sabaeans, and 
Silee.” More serious was the conflict under Bhfi-Nu’fc (Dhu- 
Nuwas of the Arab historians) in the beginning of the 6th century; 
it ended in the overthrow of the Himyarite king and the sub¬ 
jugation of Yemen, which was governed by a deputy of the 
Axumite king, till (about 570) the conquerors were overthrown 
by a small btmd of I’ersian adventurers. 

With the exception of what the South-Arabian Homdan! 
relates of his own observation or from authentic tradition, the 
Mahommedan Arabic accounts of South Arabia and Subaea are of 
little worth. The great event they dwell on is the bursting of the 
dam of Ma’rib, which led to the emigration northwards of the 
Yemenite tribes. We may be sure that this event was not the 
cause but the consequence of the decline of the country. When 
the inland trade fell away and the traffic of the coast towns took 
the sea route, the ancient metropolis and the numerous inland 
emporia came to ruin, while the many colonies in the north were 
broken up and their population dispersed. To this tlie Koran 
alludes in its oracular ctyle, when it speaks (xxxiv. 17) of well- 
known cities which God appointed as trading stations between 
the Sabaeans and the cities He had blessed (Egypt and Syria), 
and which He destroyed because of their sins. 

Inscriptions. -This abstract of the history of Yemen from ancient 
sources can now tw verified and supplemented from inscriptions. 
Doubts os to the proatness and importance of the Sabaean state, as 
attested by the ancients, and as to the e.'.i8tence of a special Sabaean 
writing, colled " Musnad," of which the Arabs toll, wore still current 
when Niebuhr, in the i8th century, brought to Europe the first 
account of the existence of ancient inscriptions (not seen by him¬ 
self] in the neighbourhood of Yarlm. Following this hint, Sratzen, 
in 1810, was imle to send to Europe, from porphyry blocks near 
Yarlm, the first copies of Sabaean inscriptions. They a>uld not, 
however, be read. But the mscriptions iound by Wollsted in 1834 
at Bfifn Ghorftb were deciphered by Gesonius and Rddigor. Soon 
after this the courageous explorer Amaud discovered the ancient 
Mnriab, tlie royal city of the Sabaeans, and at great risk copied 
fifty-six inscriptions and took a plan of the walls, the dam, and the 
temple to the oast of the city. These, with other inscriptions on 
stoue and on bronze plates bi^ght home by E^lishmen, found a 
cautious and sound mteipreter in Osiander. Tne historical and 
geographical researches of Kremer and Spi eager gave a fresh impulse 
to mqniry. Then Joseph HaUvy made us remarkable journey 
through me Jauf, viaitmg districts and ruins which no European 
foot had trod since the expedition of GoUus, and Ktumed with 
almott 800 isaos^ons. Or more recent tiavwers S. Longer and 
E. Glaser have done most for epigraphy, while Manxoni is to be 
remembered for his excellent geo^piucol work. 

The nlpktbst of the Sabaean inscriptions is most closely akin to 
the Etbiopic, but is purdy consonantal, without the modifications 
in the consonantal forms which Ethiopic has devised to express 
vowels. There are twenty-nine letters, one more than in Arabic, 
Sstmek and Sin being distinct forms, as in Hebrew. This alphabet, 
which is probably the parent of the Sonth-Indian character, is un¬ 
doubtedly derived from the so-called Phoenician alphabet, the 


connecting link being the forms of the $afa inscriptions and of tilt 
Thamudacan inscriptions found by Doughty and Euting. Of the 
latter we can determine twenty-six characters, while a twenty- 
seventh probably corresponds to Arabic f (Is). A sign for ^ 
also probably existed, but does not occur in the known inscriptions. 
In the Thamudacan and Sabaean alphabets the twenty-two ori^al 
Phoenician characters are mostly similar, and so are the differentiated 

forms for ^ and while O-', S, and probably also t and have 

been differentiaUd in many ways. This seems to imply that 
the two alphabets had a common history up to a certain point, 
but parted company before they were fully developed. The Tha- 
mudaean inscriptions are locally nearer to Phoenicia, and the letters 
are more like the Phoenician ; this character therefore appears to 
be the link connecting Phoenician with Salmean writing. It may 
be noticed that a Thamudaean legend has been found on a Baby 
Ionian cylinder of about 1000 B.c., and it is remarkable that the 
Sabaean satara, " write,” seems to be borrowed from Assyrian 
shalaru. 

'f'he language of the inscriptions is South Semitic, forming a link 
lictween the North Arabic and the Etliiopic, but is much nearer 
the former than the latter. Of the two dialects commonly called 
.Sabaean and Minacan the latter might be belter called Iladramitk;, 
inasmuch as it is the dialect of the inscriptions found in HB^ramut, 
and the Minaoans seem undoubtedly to have entered the Jdui from 
Haijramut. 

The inscriptions not only give names of nations corresponding 
to those in the Bible and in classical authors, but throw a goo<l 
deal of fresh light on the political history of Yemen. The inscrip¬ 
tions and coins give the names of more than forty-five Sabaean 
kings. The chronology is still vague, since only a few very late 
inscriptions are dated by an era and the era itself is not certain. 
But the rulers named can he as.signed to three periods, according 
as they bear the title " mukrab of Saba," ” king of Saba,” or " king 
of Saba and Raidfin." The last, as wc know from the AxQm in¬ 
scriptions, are tlie latest, and tho.se with the title “ raukr.ab ” must 
be the earliest. Four princes of the oldest period bear the name 
Yatha’amar, and one of these may, with the greatest probability, 
be held to the " Itamara Sabai ” who paid tribute to Sargon of 
Assyria. This helps us to Uie age of some buildings also. The 
famous dam of Ma'rib and its sluices were the work of this ancient 
prince—structures which Arnaud in the 19th century found in the 
same state in which Hamdani saw them a thousand years ago. 
The power of these old sovereigns extended far beyond Ma'rib, for 
their names are found on buildings and monuments in the Jauf. 

We cannot tell when the kings took the place of the mukrab, 
but the Sabaeo-Himyaritic period seems to begin with, or a liltle 
after, the expedition of Aelius Gallus. A fragmentary inscription 
of Ma'rib (Br. Mus., 33) was made by ” Ilsbar^ Yai.i^ib and Ya'til 
Bayyin, the two kings of Saba and liaidan, suns of Fat'm YanluUi, 
king of Saba.” If this Ilshar(i is identical with the 'Uifirira/His of 
Strabo, king of Mariaba at the time of the Roman invasion, the 
inscription preserves a trace of the influence of that event on tlie 
union of the two kingdoms. 

Tlie inscriptions of the latest period present a series of dates - -bOg, 
640, 582, 573, 385 -of an unknown era. Rcinaud thought of the 
Selcucid era, which is not impossible; but Halivy observes that 
the fortress of Mawiyyat (now Hisn Gborab) bears the date 640, 
and is said to have been erected " when the Abyssinians overran 
the country and destroyed the king of Himyar and his princes.” 
Keforring &is to the death of Dim Nuwks (a.d. 525), Halcvy fixes 
115 B.c. as the epoch of tlie Sabaean era. This ingenious combina¬ 
tion accords wdl with the circumstance that the oldest dated 
inscription, of the year 3B5 (a.p. 270), mentions 'Athtar, Shams and 
other heathen deities, wt& the inscriptions of 582 (a.d. 407) and 
573 (a.d. 438), so far as they can be read, contain no name of a 
heathen god, but do speak of a god RaJjminln- that is, the Hebrew 
Rajiman, ” the compassionate " (Arabic, al-Rahm&n), agreeably 
witii the fact that Jewidi and Christian influences were powerful in 
Arabia in the 4tb century. The only objections to Halevy's hypo¬ 
thesis are (i) that we know nothing of an qxxih-making event in 
lij B.c., and (2) that it is a little remarkable that the latest dated 
inscription, of the year ^ (a.d. 554), should be twenty-five years 
later than the Abyssinian conquest. An inscription found bv 
Wrede at 'Obne is dated ” in the year 120 of the Uon in Heaven,” 
which we must leave the astronomers to explain. 

The inscription throw considorubie light not only on the Sabaeans 
but on other South-Arabian nations. 'I he Minaeans, whose import¬ 
ance has been already indicated, appear in the mscriptions as only 
second to the Sabaeans, aad with details which have put an end to 
much guesswork, «.g. to the idea that they aie connected with Mina 
near Mecca. Their capital, Ma'in, lay in the heart of the Sabaean 
country, forming a sort of enclave on the right hand of the road 
that leads norttovard from Ma’rib. South-west of Ma'in, on the 
west of mountain range and commanding the road from San'a 
to the north, lies Batftqlab, aacimtly Yatbil, which the inscriptions 
and Aiabic geogmpbm always mention with MaTn. The third 
Minoean fortress, probably identical with the Kd^a of the Greeks, 
lies in the middle of the northern Jauf, and north of the other two. 
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Tile three Minaean citadels lie nearly in this position (.•.), with old 
Sabacan settlements (Kaiam) all round them, and even vitli some 
Sabaean places («.f. Nask and Kamni) within the triangle they 
form. The dialect ot the MSnaeans is sharply distinguish from 
the Sabacans (see above). The inscriptions nave yielded the names 
of twenty-seven Minaean kings, who were quite mdependent, and, 
as it would seem, not always friends of tlie Sabaeans, for neither 
dynasty mentions the other on its inscriptions, while minor kings 
and kingdoms are freely mentioned by both, presumably when they 
stood under tlie protection of the one or the other respectively. 
The Minausans were evidently active rivals of the Sabaean influence, 
and a war between the two is once mentioned. In ^adramut 
they disputed the hegemony with one another, the government 
there being at one time under a Minaean, at anothei under a Sabaean 
prince, while the language shows now the one and now the other 
influence. The religions also of the two powers present many 
{mints of agreement, with some notable diflerences. Thus, puzsling 
as the fact appears, it is clear that the Minacans lonneil a sort of 
(lolitical and linguistic island in the Sabaean country. I'lic origin 
of the Minaeans from ^adramut is rendered probable by the {ire- 
dominance of their dialect in the inscriptions of that countiy (except 
in that of Hisn Ghorib), by the rule, already mentioned, of a Minaean 
prince in ^dramiit, and by Pliny’s statement {H.N. xii. 63) that 
frankincense was collected at Sabota (the capital of fliadraniut; 
inscr. ni 3 C'), but ex{K)rleJ only through the Gebanites, whoso 
kings received custom dues on it, compared with xii. bg, where 
he speaks ol Minaean myrrh " in qua et .ittramitica est ot Gob- 
banitica et Ausaritis Gebbanitarum regno," &c., implying that 
Minaean myrrh was really a Hadramite and Gelanite product. All 
this suggests a close connexion between the Minaeans and ^Jadramut; 
and from the Minaean inscri{itions we know tlial tlie Gebanites 
were at one tune a Minaean race, and stood in high favour with the 
queen of Ma'in. Thus we are lc<l to conclude that the Minaeans 
were a Hadramite settlement in the Jauf, whose object was to 
secure the nortliern trade road for their {iroducts. We cannot but 
see that their fortified posts in the north of the Saliaoan kingdom 
had a strategical purpose : and so PUny (xii. 54) says, " Attingnnt 
et Minaoi, {lagtis alms, {lor quos evehitur w«o tramite angusto [from 
](^adramutj. Hi primi commercium tuns focero maxime<{ue exor- 
cent, a quibus et Minaoum dictum est." Besides this road, they 
had the sea-route, for, according to Pliny, their allies, the Gebanites, 
held tlie port of Occlis. If the Minaeans were later immigrants 
from Hadramul, wo can understand how they are not mentioned 
in Gen. x. In later times, as is proved by tlie Minaean colony in 
■Al-'Ola, wliich Huting lias revealed to us, they su{>cr80ded the 
Sabaeans in some parts ol the nortli. In the ’Ola inscriptions we 
read the names of Minaean kings and gods. Notable al.so is the 

mention in i Chron. iv. 41 of the "Beilonin encampments (O’^nX) 
and the Ma’inim " smitten by the Simeonites. which may possibly 
refer to the destruction of a Minaean caravan protected by these 
B^ouins. Tlie LX.\. at lea.st renders Mainim by Miroioiu. U seems 
bold to conjecture that the Minaeans were in accord with the Homans 
under Aelius Gallus, vet it is noteworthy that no Minaean town 
is named among the cities which that general destroyed, thoiigh min 
fell on Nask and Kamna, which lio inside the Minaean territory. 

The inscriptions seem to indicate that the monarchies of South 
Arabia were hereditary, tlie son generally following tlie father, 
though not seldom tlie brother of the decoased came between, 
apriarentlv on the principle ol seniority, which we find also in North 
Arabia. Eratosthenes (in Stralxj xvi, 4, 3) says that the first child 
lire to one of the magnates after a king came to the throne was his 
designated successor ; the wives of the magnetes who were pregnant 
at the king's accession were carefully watched, and the first child 
bore was brought up as heir to the kingdom. There seems to bo a 
mistake in the first part of this statement: what Eratosthenes will 
have said is that the oldest prince after the king was the designated 
successor. TUs law of succession explains how wo repeatedly find 
two Irik’S named together among the Sabaeans, and almost always 
find two among the Minaeans; the second king is the heir. The 
principle of seniority, as we know from North Arabian history, gives 
rise to in^gues and palace revolutions, and was probably often 
violated in favour of the direct heir. On the otlier hand, it readily 
leads to a limited power ol election by the magnates, and in fact good 
Arabian sources sjieak of seven electoral princes. Some inscriptions 
name, besides the king, an oponymus, whose office seems to have 
been priestly, his titlee being dku harlf, iponymus and rashuw, 
" eacrucer. All royal inscriptions are signed by him at the beginning 
and ^ end, and he ap{>earB with the king on coins. 

RiUgioH. —In spite of the many rains of temples and inscriptions, 
the rengion at the Sabaeans is obscure. Most of the many names 
of g^ ate mere names that appear and vanish again in particular 
districts and temples. Of the great national gods of the Sabaeansand 
Minaeans we know a little more. The worship of the heavenly 
bodies, for which there is Arabic evidence, bad really a great {ilace 
in Ymnen. Sun-woiehip seems to have been peculiar to the Sabaeans 
and Homdaoitae; and, if the Sabis of Sabota (Pliny) wu in fact the 
sun deity Shosns, this must be ascribed to Sabaean influence. The 
Sabaean Shams was a goddess, while the chief divinity ot the 
Minaeans was the god 'Athtar, a male figure, wotMpp^ under 
sevQul forma, of which the commonest are the Eastern Athtar and 


'Athtar DbQ Kab<i. Wadd and Nikrah, the gods of bve and hate, are 
potsibly only other forms of the two 'Atbtars. The Sabaeans also 
recognize 'Athtar; but with them he is superseded by Alinaqah, who, 
according to Mamd&nl, is the planet Venus, and thereioreisideatioai 
with 'Athtar. Tho moon-m>d Sin appears on an inscription of Shab- 
wat; but, according to HamdAni, Haubas, " the drier," was the 
Sabaean moon-god. On the Sliabwat inscription 'Athtar is the 
lather of Sin. and it is noteworthy that those two deities also app^pir 
as nearly related in the Babylonian legend of 'Iiriitar's descent to 
Hades, where 'Ishtar is conversely the daughter of the god Sin. 
The mother of ‘Athtar on another inRcri{<tion is probaUy the sun. 
We find also the common Semitic II (El) and a UhQ Samai answering 
to the northern Ua'al Shamayim. Throe gods of the inscriptions 
are named m the Koran---Wadd, Yaghfith and Nasr. In the god- 
name Ta'Iab there may be on indication of troo-worshiji. The many 
minor deities may be passed over ; but we must mention tlie sanc¬ 
tuary of HiyAm, with its images of the sun and moon, and, according 
to tradition, an oracio. In conformity with old Semitic usage, 
pUgrimages were made at definite seasons to certain deities, and tlic 
Sabaean pilgrim month, DbQ QijjatAn, is the northern Dhfi'l-i^ijja. 
The outlines, and little more, of a few of the many temples can still 
be traced. Noiewortby are the elliptic form of the cnief temples 
in Ma'rib and ^lirwih, and the castle of Naqab-ai-J^ajar with its 
entrances nortli and south. 

Sacrifices and incense were offered to tiie gods. The names for 
altar (mdhbah) and sacrifice (dhtbh) are common Semitic words, and 
the altar of incense has among cither names that of fnildar, as in 
Hebrew. A variety of spices - the wealth of the land- are named 
on those altars, as rand, ladanum, costas, tarum, &c. Frankincense 
appears as lubSn, and there are other names not yet understood. 
'Ine gods received tithes of tho pryduce of trade and of tho field, in 
kind or in ingots and golden statues, and tlieso tributes, with freewill 
offerings, erected and maintained the tamtilos. Temples and fortifi¬ 
cations were often combined. The golden statues were-votive 
nflorings ; thus a itian and his wife offer four statues for the Iiealtb 
of their four children, and a man offers to T)hQ Samai statues of a 
man and two camels, in prayer for his own health and the {irotection 
of ills camels from disease of the joints. 

Their commerce brought tiie Sabaeans under Cliristian and Jewish 
influence ; and, though tho old gods wore too closely connected with 
their life and trade to be readily abandoned, the great change in 
the trading {lolicy, already 8{X>ken of, seems to have affected religion 
as well as the state. Tho inland gods lost important with the 
failure of the overland trade, and Judaism and Christianity seem 
for a time to have contended for the mastery in South Arabia. 
Jewish influence a{)pearB in the name Rahni&n (see above), while 
efforts at Christianiiation seem to have gone forth from several 
places at various times. According to Philostorgiu^ the Homorites 
were converted under Constantius 11. by the Indian 'rbeophilus, wlio 
built churclies in ?afar and Aden. Another account {places their 
conveniion in tlie reign of Anastasius (491-518). In NejrAn Syrian 
missionaries seem to have introriuced Chrisffanity (NAidoke). But, 
as the religion of the Iinstile Ethiopians, Christianity found political 
obstiiclch to its a(Ui{>tiou in Yemen ; and, os heathenism had quite 
lo.st its jjower, it is intetligiblo that WiO NuwSs, who was at war 
with Ethiopia before tho last fatal struggle, became a Jew. His 
expedition against Christian Nejrftn had therefore political as well 
ns religious motives. The Ethiopian conquest rather hurt than 
hel{)ed Christianity. The famous galls (rfitzkirrla) of Abraha in 
San'A seems to have boon looked on as a sign of foreign dominion, 
and IslAm found it easy to sufiersede Christianity in Yemen. 

Coins. -In older times and in many districts coins wore not 
used, and trade was carried on mainly by barter. Nor have there 
been many great finds of coins; indeed most of tho pieces in European 
collections probably come from the same board. At the same time 
tlic coins throw a general light on the relations of ancient Yemen, 
'ne oldest known pieces are imitations of the Athenian mintage 
of the 4th century b.c., with the legend ABB and the owl standing 
on an overturned amphora. The reverse has the head of Pallas wiUi 
a Sabaean N. Of younger coins the first sorire has a king’s h^ 
on (he reverse, and the old obverse is enriched with two Sabaean 
monograms, which have been interpreted as meaning *' majesty " 
and "e{)onymns" respectively. In a. second series the Greek 
legend has disappeared, and, instead of the two Sabaean mono¬ 
grams, we have the names of tho king and the ^nymus. A third 
series shows Roman inflnence and must be later than the expedition 
of Gallus. As the standard of the coins of Attic tyipt is not Attic 
but Babylonian, we must not thtak of direct Athenian influence. 
The type must have been introduced either from Persia or from 
Phoenicia (Gaza). One remarkable tetndrachm with the SalAoan 
legend Abyath'A Is Imitated from an Alexander of the and century 
B.C., the execution being quite artistic and the weight Attic. There 
are also coins strude at RaydAn and 9acib, which must be assigned 
to the Himyarite period (ist and and centu^ a.o.). The inscripfions 
speak of" bright Hayyill coins in high relief,'’ but of these none have 
been found. They also speak of sela' pieces. The sela' in late 
Hebrew answers to the older diekel, and the mention of it seeffil 'to 
pednt to Jewish or Christian influence. 

LiTRiMTUitt.—Fresnel, Ptites rtl. smn inserr, HimyariUb Me, par 
M. Amaud (1845) ; Inscriptions in the Himyaritic Character in the 
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British Muttum (London, 1863); Praetorius, Deiir. tur EtUUmH 
tl$r himjar. Inscitr. (3 parts, Halle, i87a-i874); Kremer, Silit- 
arabiscln Sags {im>); Spteager, Alte Geogr. Arabtens {1673); D H 
Mfiller, SUdarabtschs Studtsn (Vienna, 1877); Id., Die Burgen u. 
ScUOsser SUdarabten (2 parts, Vienna, 1879-1881) (especially for 
chronology and antiquities); Mordtmann and Miillor, Sabdische 
DenkmcUer (Vienna, 1883); Derenbourg, F.tudts sw Vipigrapkte du 
Yepien (Pari.s, 1884); Id., Notev. Stud. (1885); G\asia,Mittrilungen 
abet , . . sab. Inschr. (1886); HamdSni, Geogr. d. arab. Ilalbinsel, 
ed. D. H. Mfiller, vol. i. (l.,ciden, 1884). See also papers by Osiander, 
Z.D.M.G. xix. x* (1864-1865): Halfivy, Joum As. (1871-1874); D. 
H. Mfiller, Z.D.M.G xxix.-xxxi., xxxvii.; Prideaux, Tr Soc. Btbl. 
Arch. (1873); Derenbourg, Bah. and Or. Record (London, 1887), 

Later works are: O H. Mfiller, Epigraphische Denkmdler aus 
A rohi'en(Vienna, i88<)); E. Glaser, 5 Ai«r derGesehichte undGeographic 
Arahitns &e., i Heft (Munich, 188^, vol. ii. (Bcrhn, l8go) ; Corpus 
tnsrriplionum SemHicarum ..., iv., Paris, vol. i. fasc. 1 (1889), a (1892), 
3(iqoo),4 (1908); Fr.Hommel,^«/«Kr«««dv 4 i>A««d/««gi!«(i 892 sqq.); 
Er Homniel,.S'lWorofi(srAfCArejto»«irtw(Munich, 1893); J.H.Mordt- 
mann Mimjariscke Insthrifltn und AlferiUmer in den kgl. Museen su 
Berlin (Berlin, 1893): H. Winekler, Altoruntalische Vorsohungen 
(" das Land Mu?ti "): D. H. Mfiller, Epigraphische Denkmdler aus 
Abrssimen (Vienna, 1894); K. Glaser, J>ie Ahessinier tn Arabien und 
Alrika (Munich, 1895); J.'H. Mordtmann,lWMSfir/>M/u!rialO«o»io»,fitc. 
(Constantinople, 1895); H. Mfiller, " Arabia "in I'auly-Wissowa, 
Realenryelopddie des klassischen Allertums, i. 344-359 (1897); J. H. 
Mordtmann, Beitrdge eur mtndischeu Epigraphih (Weimar. 1897); E. 
Glaser, Zwei Inschriften 0 >er den Dambruch von Mdnb ; I). H. Muller, 
SUdarahischt Alterliimer im kunsthistorischen Ho/museum (Vienna, 
1899); M Lidzbarski in Ephemeris (igoi sqq.); O. Weber, Studien 
eur siidarahischen Allertumskunde,ei.-m. (iqo.i-1908); H. Grimme, 
■'Verschiedeno Aufsiltze" in O.L.Z., Ac.; D. Nielsen, Die alt- 
arabische Mondreligion (1904); D. Nielsen, Neue Katabanische 
Inschrijten (1906); E, Glaser, AUjemenisthe Nachriihlen, vol. i. 
(rqofi); M. Hartman, " Stidarabisches,” i.-viii., in O.J.JC. (1907- 
1908); Melanges H. Derenbourg (Paris, 1909): M. Hartman, Die 
arahtsche Frage mil einem yerstiche der Arckdotogie Jemens (Halle, 
iqoH); D. Nielsen, Der siidarabische Goll Ilmehah (1909) ; O. Weber, 
" Cottes Symbolc aof siidarubiachen Denkmfiicm " in the Htlprechl- 
Bueh (1909), 269-280; cf. also Ahahia, Axum. 

The lexical material, in so far as it touches tlie Hebrew, was in¬ 
corporated by D. H. Mfillci in the loth-iath edition of the Gesenius 
Lexicon and is now incorporated by O. Wober in the 15th edition of 
the Gesonius-Buhl Lexicon. For collected literature see; up to 
iS(l2,F.UonmvV!iSiidarabisckeChreslomathie', from 1892101907,0. 
Weber's Studien eur sildarahiseken A/tertumskunde, iii. (D. H. M.) 

SABAKL a river of British F,a.st Africa which enters the Indian 
Ocean in 3" 12' S., just north of Malinda. The Snbaki rise.5 (as 
the Athi) in 1° 4a' S., and after flowing north-east 70 m. across 
the Kn(»te and Athi plains, turns south-souUi-east under the 
wooded slopes of the Yatta ridge, which shuts in its basin on the 
east. In 3° S it turns east, and in its lower course (known as the 
Sabaki) traverses the sterile quartz-land of the outer plateau. 
The valley is in parts low and flat, covered with forest and scrub, 
and containing small lakes and backwaters connected with the 
river in the rains. At this sea.son the stream—which rises as 
much os 30 ft. in places-is deep and strong and of a turbid 
yellow colour ; but navigation is interrupted by tlie Lugard falls, 
about room, from its mouth. Its total length is about 400 m. 
Apart from the numerous small feeders of the upper river, almost 
the only tributarj’ is the Tsavo, from the east side of Kilinumjaro, 
which enters in about 3° S. 

lABAS, >T (439-531), a Palestinian monk, born near 
(^sarea of Cappadocia. Becoming a monk in his childhood, he 
went to Jeru^em and lived ns a hermit. After a time he 
established the “Great Laura” monastery in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, and later on the “ New Laura,” under St 
Basil’s Rule. In the Lauras the ^oung monks lived a cenobitical 
life, but the elders a semi-eremitica! one, each in his own hut 
within the precincts of the Laura, attending only the solemn 
church services. Sabas was made exard) or superior of all the 
monasteries in Palestine, and composed a Typieon or Rule for 
their guidance. He took a prominent part, on the orthodox side, 
in the Monophysite and Origenistic controversies. His Laura 
long continued to be the most influential monastery in those 
parts, and produced several distinguished monks, among them 
St John 6f Damascus. It is now known as the monastery of 
liar Slj^ He is commemorated on the 5th of December. 

Anwit saint of this name, surnamed “ the Goth," suffered 
mart^oo^ .at the hands of Athanaric the Visigoth in the reign 
of ValMtii^Annd he is cmnroemorated on the 12th of ^rilin 


the Roman Martyrology, on varying days from 12th to i$th in 
the Greek Menologies. 

Sabas's Life was written by his disciple Cyril of Scythopolis.' The 
chief modern authority is A. Ehrhsrd in Wetxer n. Welte's Kirchen- 
lexikon (ed 2) and Romische ^artalschrtlt, vii.; sec also Helyot, 
Histoire des ordres religieue (1714), i. c. 16, and Max Heimbacher, 
Orden u, Kongregationen (1907), 1, S 10. (E. C. B.) 

SABATIER, LOUIS AUGUSTE (1839-1901), French Protest¬ 
ant theologian, wa.s born at Vallon (Ardkhe), in the ttvennes,, 
on the 22nd of October 1839, and was educated at the Protestant, 
theological faculty of Montaubon and the universities of Tubingen 
and Heidelberg. After holding the pastorate at Aubenas in the 
Ard^che from 1864 to 1868 he was appointed professor of reformed 
dogmatics in the theological faculty of Strassburg. His markedly 
French sympathies during the war of r87o led to his expulsion 
from Strassburg in 1872. After five years’ effort he succeeded in 
establishing a Protestant theological faculty in Paris, and 
became professor and then dean. In 1886 he became a teacher in 
the newly founded religious science department of the ^4:ole des 
Haute.5 Etudes of the Sorbonne. Among his chief works were 
The Apostle Paul (3rd ed., 1896); Metnoire sur la notion hibrdique 
del'Esprit (1879); Les Origines litleraires deTApocalypse{!&&&); 
The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power of Evolution 
(1890); Religion and Modern Culture {1^7)-, Historical Evolution 
of die Doctrine of the Atonement (1903); Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion (1897); and his posthumous Religions of Authority and 
the Rdigion of the Spirit (1904), to which his colleague Jean 
Rdville prefixed a short memoir. Tliese works show Sabatier as 
“ at once an accomplished dialectician and a mystic in the best 
sense of the word.” He died on tlie 12th of April 1901. 

On his theology .see E. Mfinfigoz in Expository Times, xv. 30, and 

G. B. Stevens in Hibhcrt Journal (April 1903). 

His brother, PAnt, Saba'HER, was born at St Michel de 
Chabrillanoux in the Cfivennes on the 3rd of August 1858, and 
was educated at the faculty of theologj' in Paris. In 1885 
he became vicar of St Nicolas, Strassburg, and in 1889, dccUn- 
ing an offer of preferment which was conditional on his becoming 
a German subject, he was expelled. For four years he was 
pastor of St Ciergc in the Cdvennes and then devoted himself 
entirely to historical research. He had already produced an 
edition of the Didache, and in November 1893 published his 
important Life of St Francis d Assisi. This book gave a great 
stimulus to the study of medieval literary and religious docu¬ 
ments, especially of such as are connected with the history of 
the Franciscan Order. In 1908 he delivered the Jowett Lectures 
on Modernism at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, London. 

SABAZIUS, a Phrygian or Thracian deity, frequently identified 
with Dionysus, sometimes (but less frequently) with 2 ^us. His 
worship was dosely connected with tliat of the great mother 
Cybele and of Attis. His chief attribute as a chthonian god 
was a snake, the symbol of the yearly renovation of the life 
of nature. Demosthenes {De corona, p. 313) mentions various 
ceremonies practised duriiig the celebration of the mysteries 
of this deity. One of the most important was the passing of a 
golden snake under the clothes of the initiated across their bosom 
and its withdrawal from below—an old rite of adimtion. From 
Val. Max. i. 3, 2 it has been concluded that Sabazius was 
identified in ancient times with the Jewish Sabaoth (I^baoth). 
Plutarch (Symp. iv. 6) maintains that the Jews worshipped 
Dionysus, and that the day of Sabbath was a festival of Sabazius. 
Whether he was the same as Sozon, a marine deity of soutiiern 
Asia Minor, is doubtful. Some explain the name as the “beer 
god,” from on Illyrian word sabaya, while others suggest a 
connexion with (god of “ health ”) or viftat. His unage' 
and name are often found on “ votive hands,” a kind of taMrtaft 
adorned with eihblems, the nature of which is obscure. His ritual 
and mysteries {Suera Savadia) gained a firm fobting in Rome dur- 
ing the 2nd century a.d., eJthough as early as 139 me. Ihe first 
Jews vdio settled in the capital were expefled by-virtue of a hw 
which proscribed the propagation of the cult of Jupiter Sabazius. 

See J. E. Harrison, Prelegemena to Greek Religion iigoi), p< 4141 - 

H. Usener, GlUtemasuen (1896), p. 44; F. Cumoinl;, " HypnMes " m 
Revue de I'iststruction pubtigue M Srigigue, xl. (1899) ; C a. Blinkear 
berg, Archdologische Studeeu (1904)1 
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SABBATAI SEBI (1626-1676), Jewish mystic, whose Messianic 
claims produced an unparalleled sensation throughout the world, 
WM bom in Smyrna. )He was of Spanish descent and was gifted 
with a perso^ity of rare fascination. As a lad he was attracted 
by the mysticism of Luria (?.».), which impelled him to adopt 
the ascetic life. He passed his days and nights in a condition 
t)f ecstasy. He began to dream of the fulfilment of Messianic 
hopes, being supported in his vision by the outbreak of Englisli 
Millenarianism. Christian visionaries fixed the year 1666 for 
the millennium, and in his appeal to Cromwell on behalf of the 
return of the Jews to England Menasseh ben Israel {q.v.) made 
strong appeal to this belief. Sabbatai’s father (Mordecai) 
was the Smyrna agent for an English house, and often heard of 
the expcctation.s of the English Fifth Monarchy men. Dazzled 
by this confirmation of his nascent confidence, Sabliatai for a 
time found himself the object of suspicion and even persecution. 
This treatment, so far from extinguishing the flame, eventually 
converted it into a conflagration. It was in 1648 (the year which 
Kabbalists had calculated as the year of salvation) that Sabhatai 
proclaimed himself Messiah, and in Constantinople came across 
an able but somewhat unscrupulous man, who pretended that 
he had been warned by a prophetic voice that Sabbatai was 
indeed the long-awaited Redeemer. Others believed in him, 
but at first his adherents were a small circle of devotees who 
kept their faith a .secret. He charmed men by his sweet singing 
of Psalms, and children were always fascinated by him. And 
now the era of his miracles begins. He journeyed to Jerusalem, 
and there was the instrument for conferring unexpected services 
on the community. An oppressive exaction was imposed by a 
local pasha, and in order to win the succour of Rapltael Ilalebi, 
Siabbatai repaired to Cairo, being on his route at Hebron hailed 
as Messiah. His mission was completely successful. At Cairo 
Sabbatai married. As a boy he had been married and divorced 
twice—but these were merely nominal unions. Now, however, 
the romantic story of a beautiful girl (Sarah) was on people’s 
lips; she was firm in her assertion that she was the destined bride 
of the Messiah. Sabbatai had, at the same time, announced 
that in a dream a spiritual bride had been promised to him. At 
the house of Halebi bride and bridegroom met. The adhesion 
of Halebi produced many imitators, and with a retinue of 
believers, a charming wife and considerable funds, Sabbatai 
returned in triumph to the Holy Land. Nathan of Gaza assumed 
the role of Elij^, the Messiah’s forerunner, proclaimed the 
coming restoration of Israel and the salvation of the world 
through the bloodless victorj' of Sabbatai “riding on a lion with 
a seven-headed dragon in his jaws ’’ (Graetz). Again 1666 was 
given as the apocalyptic year. Threatened with excommunica¬ 
tion by the Rabbis of Jerusalem, Sabbatai returned to Smyrna 
(autumn of 1665). Here he was received with wild enthusiasm, 
and the masses were carried beyond all bounds. With delirious 
joy the Jews of Smyrna—men, women and children—fell down 
and worshipped. They prepared for the return. Men left their 
work to make ready for the start. They fasted, they rejoiced j 
one hour they chilled themselves in the cemeteries, the next 
they rushed frantically through the streets singing Psalmic 
refrains. Nor did Sabbatai’s adherents all belong to the %norant 
classes. The Rabbi Hayim Benveniste and other men of repute 
and learning shared the general delusion. It is unnecessary to 
tell the rest of the story in detail. Many letters are extant, 
written home to English and Dutch business-houMS, in which 
the marvels of Sabbatai are reported, sometimes syith apparent 
belief m them. From the Levant the Sf^bataean movement 
spread to Venice, Amsterdam, Hamburg and Loi^on. Sabbatai 
was no longer aUe to doubt the reality of bis mission. Day by 
day he was hailed from all the worU as king of the Jews. But 
his charactar was too weak to sustain the part. Though he was 
ahnost demed by many of his brethren, who at his word agreed 
to modify their religious observances, yet he was unable to turn 
the enthusiasm of thousands to any account. Had ^ boldly 
led the way to Jwusalem, he would probably have carried every¬ 
thing, l^re hun. At the beginning of the fat^l year 1666 
&bhatai went (or was suroi&oned) to Gmstantinople. Here 


he was arrested, but reports of miracles continued, and many 
ofsthe Turks were inclined to become converts. &on he was 
tranMerred to Abydos, amidst the almost tragic consternatbn 
of his deluded fuUowers. In September Sabbatai was brought 
before the Sultan, and he had not the courage to refuse to accept 
Islam. And so the Messianic imposture ended in the apostacy 
of Sabbatai. Hie reaction among the Jews was terrible, and a 
sense of shame was joined to feelings of despair., But the sober- 
minded among the Jews—these had throughout been the vast 
majority—sei^d their opportunity to reclaim those who had 
been the victims of a terrible wrong. Yet many continued to 
believe in him, as he from time to time attempted to resume 
his role. In 1676 he died in obscurity in Albania. A sect of 
Sabbataeans—the Donneh of Salonica—survived him, and for 
many a long year the controversy for and aghinst his claims 
left an echo in Jewish life. 

The literature on tlic life and career of this remarkable man 
i.>. very extensive. Sabbatai Scbi figures largely in Itnglish books 
of the period. A valuable account is given in particular by Graetz, 
Htslory 0/ the Jeua, vol. v. ch. iv. i. Kangwill has a bilUiant sketch 
of Sabbatai's career in bis Dreamers 0/ (he tihetlo. (1. A.) 

SABBATH, the day of cessation from work,’ wliich among tlie 
Hebrews followed six days of labour and closed the week. 

I. Observance.—The later Jewish Sabbath, observed in 
accordance with the rules of the Scribes, was a very peculiar 
institution, and formed one of the most marked distmetions 
between the Hebrews and other nations, as appears in a striking 
way from the fact that on this account alone the Romans found 
themselves compelled to exempt the Jews from all jnilitory 
service. The rules of tlie Scribes enumerated thirty-nine main 
kinds of work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these 
prohibitions gave rise to new subtilties. Jesus’s disciples, for 
example, who plucked eats of corn in passing through a field on 
the holy day, had, according to Rabbinical views, violated 
the third of the thirty-nine rules,* which forbade harvesting; 
and in healing the sick Jesus Himself broke the rule that a sick 
man should not receive medical aid on the Sabbath unless his life 
was in danger. In fact, as our Ixird puls it, the Rabbinical 
theory seemed to be that the Sabbath was not made for man 
but man for the Sabbath, the observance of which was so much 
an end in itself that the rules prescribed for it did not require to 
lie justified by appeal to any larger principle of religion or 
humanity. The precepts of the law were valuable in the eyes of 
the Scribes because they were the seal of Jewish particularism, 
the barrier erected between the world at large and the exclusive 
community of Yahweh’s grace. The ideal of the Sabbath which 
aU these rules aimed at realizing was absolute rest from every¬ 
thing that could be called work; and even the exercise of those 
offices of humanity which the strictest Christian Sabbatarians 
regard as a service to God, and therefore as specially wpropriate 
to His day, was looked on os work. To save fife was aubwed, but 
only because danger to life “ superseded the Sabbath.” In like 
manner the special ritual at the temple prescribed for the 
Sabbath by Uie Pentateuchal law was not regarded as any part 
of the hallowing of the sacred day; on the contrary, the rule 
was that,in this regard, “Sabbath was not kept in the sanctuary.*' 
Slric.Uy speaking, therefore, the Sabbath was neither a day of 
relief to toiling humanity nor a day appointed for public worship ; 
the positive duties of its observance were to wear one’s best 
clothes, eat;, drink and be glad (justified from Isa. IvUi. 13 ). A 
more directly religious element, it is true, was introduced by the 
practice of attending the synagogue service; but it is to be 


> The gnmmatieal inflexions of tlw word " Sabbath ” wo^ahow 
that it is a feminine form, properly rAofifcaf-f for ehabbSt-t. The root 
has nothing to do with resting in the sense of enjoying repose; m 
transitive forms and applications it means to " sever, to ‘ put an 
end to,” and intransfilvdy it means to " desist,", to " come to an 
end." The grammatical form of shabbSth suggests a transitive sense, 
" the divider/' and apparently Indicates the Shbbath as dividing 
the month. It inay mean the day which puts a stop to the week'e 
work, but this is less It cmtsfoly cannot be tzanriated " dw 

day of itst/* ' ‘ ■ 

• From the Thirty-ninth was deduced die familiar " Sabbath day's 
joumey " (Aefa'f’. tz), based primarily, itwonld seem,'ttpm'die orta*. 
maud m Ex. Xvi. -<9. It was a distanee of 3000 enbiis.. 
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remembered that this service was primarily regarded not as jui 
act of worship but as a meeting for instruction in the law. 

7. Altitude oj Jesus.-So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed 
for any end outside itself it was an institution to help every Jew 
to team the law, and from this point of view it is regarded by 
Philo and Josephus, who arc accustomed to seek a philosophical 
jusfification for the peculiar institutions of their religion. But 
this certainly was not the leading point of view with the mass of 
the Kabbins;' and at any rate it is quite certain that the 
.synagogue is a post-exilic institution, and therefore that the 
.Sablwth in old Israel must have been entirely different from the 
.Sahimth of the Scribes. But that it was destitute of any properly 
religious observance or meaning is inconceivable, for, though 
many of the religious ideas of the old Hebrews were crude, their 
institutions were never arbitrary and meaningless, and when 
they spoke of consecrating the Sablxith they must have had in 
view some religious exercise of an intelligible kind by which they 
paid worship to Yahwch. Indeed, that the old Hebrew Sabbath 
was quite different from the Rabbinical Sabbath is demonstrated 
in the trenchant criticism which Jesus directed against the latter 
(Matt. xii. 1-14 ; Mark ii. 37). The general position which He 
lakes up, that “ the Sabbath is made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath,” * is only a special application of the wider principle 
that the law is not an end in itself but a help towards the realiza¬ 
tion in life of the great ideal of loge to God and man, which is the 
sum of all true religion. But Jesus further maintains that this 
view of the law as a whole, and the interpretation of the Sabbath 
law which it iinolvcs, can be historically justified from the Old 
I'estament. And in this connexion He introduces two of the 
main methods to which historical criticism of the Old Testament 
has recurred in modern limes: He appeals to the oldest histoiy 
rather than to the Pcntateuchal code as proving that the later 
conception of the law was unknown in ancient times (Matt. xii. 
3 seq.), and to the e.xceptions to the Sabbath law which the Scribes 
themseb es allowed in the interests of worship (v. 5) or humanity 
(v. 11), as showing that the Sabbath must originally have been 
devoted to purposes of worship and humanity, and was not 
always the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be. Modern criticism of the history of Sabbath 
observance among the Hebrews has done nothing more than 
follow out these arguments in detail, and show that the result is 
in agreement with what is known ns to the dates of the several 
component jiarts of the Pentateuch. 

3. Old Usage.—Oi the legal passages that speak of the Sabbath 
all those which show affinity with the doctrmc of the Scribes— 
regarding the Sabbath as an arbitrary sign lietween Yahweh 
and Israel, entering into details as to particular acts that are 
forbidden, and enforcing the observance by severe penalties, 
so that it no longer has any religious value, but appears as a mere 
legal constraint—are post-exilic (Rxod. xvi. 33-30, xxxi. 13-17, 
XXXV. 1-3; Num. xv. 33-36); while the older laws only demand 
such cessation from daily toil, and especially from agricultural 
labour, as among all ancient peoples naturally accompanied a 
day set apart as a religious festival, and in particular lay weight 
on the fact that the Sabbath is a humane institution,a holiday for 
the labouring classes (Kxod. xxiii. 12; Peut. v. 13-15). As it 
stands in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the unique 
tiling which it was made to be by the Scribes. “ The Greeks and 
the barbariims,” says Strabo (x. 3, 0), “ have this in common, 
that they accompany their sacred rites by a festal remission of 
labour.” So it was in old Israel; the Sabbath was one of the 
stated religious feasts, like the new moon and the three great 
agriculture sacrificial celebrations (Hosea ii. ii); the new moons 
ai^ the Sabbaths alike called men to .the sanctuary to do sacrifice 
(ka. i. 14) ; the remission of ordinary business belonged to both 

* See the Mishnah, tmet. " Shabbath " and the aUeviation per¬ 
mitted in the tract. " Erflbln " ; and compare Schlirer, Gesek. d. 
iui. t'oikMi'i, pp. 39) scq., where the Rabbinical ^bbatli is well 
explained and Illustrated in detail 

' Cp. ^ discussion in Talmud Yimi, fol 8)6: " The sabbath 
IS deiiveHNkinto your hands, not you into the hands of the Sabbath " 
(cited by S. R. Driver, Hastiufs' IHct. Bible, art. " Sabbath," iv. 
p. 322). See also art Midrash, { 4, end. 


alike (Amos viii. 5), and for precisely the same reason. Hosea 
even takes it for granted that in captivity the Sabbath will be 
suspended, like all the other feasts, because in his day a feast 
implied a sanctuary. This conception of the Sabbath, however, 
necessarily underwent an important modification when the local 
sanctuaries were abolished under the “ Deuteronomic ” reform, 
and those sacrificial rites and feasts which in Hosea’s time formed 
the essence of every act of religion were limited to the central 
altar, which most men could visit only at rare inteiwals. From 
this time forward the new moons, which till then had been at least 
as important as the Sabbath and were celebrated by sacrificial 
feasts as occasions of religious gladness, fall into insignificance, 
except in the conservative temple ritual. The Sabbath did not 
share the same fate, but with the abolition of local sacrifices it 
became for most Israelites an institution of humanity divorced 
from ritual. So it appears in the Deuteronomic decalogue, and 
presumably also in Jcr. xvii. 19 seq. In this form the seventh day’s 
rest was one of the few outward ordinances by which the Israelite 
could .still show his fidelity to Yahwch and mark his separation 
from the heathen. Hence we understand the importance 
attached to it in the exilic literature (Isa. Ivi. 2 seq., Iviii. 13), 
and the character of a sign between Yahweh and Israel ascribed 
to it in the post-exilic law. This attachment to the Sabbath, 
lieautiful and touching so long as it was a spontaneous ex¬ 
pression of continual devotion to Yahweh, acquired a less pleasing 
character when, after the exile, it came to be enforced by the civil 
arm (Nch. xiii.), and when the later law even declared Sabbath- 
breaking a capital offence. This increasing strictne.ss is exempli¬ 
fied by the attitude of the Book of Jubilees (ii. 17-32, 1 . 6-13). 
But it is just to remember that without the stem discipline 
of the law the community of the second temple could hardly 
have escaped dissolution, and that Judaism alone preserved 
for Ghristianity the hard-won achievements of the prophets.* 

4. Early Christian Church .—The Sabbath exercised a twofold 
influence on the early Christian church. On the one hand, 
the weekly celebration of the resurrection on the Ixird’s day 
could not have arisen except in a circle that already knew the 
week a.s a sacred division of time; and, moreover, the manner 
in which the Lord’s day was observed was directly influenced 
by the s>'nagogue service. On the other hand, the Jewish 
Christians continued to keep the Sabbath, like other points of 
the old law. Eusebiu.s {H.E. iii. 27) remarks that the Ebionites 
observed both the Sabbath and the I/ird's day; and this 
practice obtained to some extent in much wider circles, for the 
Apostolical Constitutions recommend that the Sabbath shall 
be kept as a memorial feast of the creation as well as the Lord’s 
day as a memorial of the resurrection. The festal character 
of the Sabbath was long recognized in a modified form in the 
Eastern church by a prohibition of fasting on that day, which 
was al.so a point in the Jewish Sabbath law (comp. Judith 
viii. 6). On the other hand, Paul had quite distinctly laid down 
from the first days of Gentile Christianity that the Jewish 
Sabbath was not binding on Christians (Rom. xiv. 5 seq.; 
Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16), and controversy with judaizers led in 
process of time to direct condemnation of those who still kept the 
Jewish day le.%. Co. of I.aodicea, a.d. 363). Nay, in the Roman 
church a practice of fasting on Saturday as well as on Friday 
was current before the time of Tertullian, The steps by which 
the practice of resting from labour on the Lord’s day instead of 
on the Sabbath was established in Christendom and received civil 
as well as ecclesiastical sanction are dealt with under Sunday ; 
it is enough to observe here that this practice is naturally and 
even necessarily connected with the religious observance of 
the lord's day as a day of worship and religious gladness, and 
is in full accordance with the principles laid down by Jesus in 
His criticism of the Sabbath of the Scribes. But of^urse the 

' In actual life Die Sabbath was often far from being the burden 
which the Rabbinical enactments would have led us to enieet It 
" is celebrated by the very people who did observe it, in hundreds 
of hymns, which would fill volumfs, as a day of rest and joy, of 
presentiment of the pure bliss and happiness which are stored up 
for die righteous in the world to come ” fS. Schechter, Jewish Quart. 
Jieview, iu. p. 763; cp. id., Studies in Judaism, pp. 296 sqq.). 
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complete observance of Sunday rest was not generally possible 
to the early Christians, before Christendom obtained civil 
recognition.’ 

. S- Origin. —As the ^bbath was originally a religious feast, 
the question of the origin of the Sabbath resolves itself into an 
inquiry why and in wlwt circle a festal cycle of seven days was 
first established. In Gen. ii. 1-3 and in Exod. xx. 11 the S^bath 
is declared to be a meMorial of the completion of the work of 
creation in six days. But it apjwars certain that the decalogue 
as it lay before the Deuteronomist did not contain any allusion 
to the creation (see Decalogue), and it is generally believed that 
this reference was added by the same post-exilic hand that 
wrote Gen. i. i-ii. 4a. ITie older account of the creation in 
fjlen. ii. 4b seq. does not recognize the hexaemeron, and it is 
even doubtful whether the original sketch of Gen. i. distributed 
creation over six days. The connexion, therefore, between the 
seven days’ week and the work of creation is now generally 
recognized as secondary.^ But, if the week as a religious cycle 
is older than the idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to 
find more than probable evidence of the origin of the Sabbath. 
Unless the Sabbath was already an institution peculiarly Jewish, 
it could not have served as a mark of distinction from heathenism. 
This, however, does not necessarily imply that in its origin it 
was specifically Hebrew, but only that it had acquired distin¬ 
guishing features of a marked kind. What is certam is that the 
origin of the Sabbath must be sought within a circle that u.sed 
the week as a division of time. Here again we must distinguish 
between the week as such and the astrological week, i.e. the week 
'in which the seven days are named each after the planet which 
is held to preside over its first hour.** It is plain, however, 
that there is a long step between the astrological assignation 
of each hour of the week to a planet and the recognition of the 
week as an ordinary division of time by people at large. Astrology 
is in its nature an occult science, and there is no trace of a day 
of twenty-four hours among the ancient Hebrews. Moreover, it 
is doubtful from extant remains of Assyrian calendars whether 
the astrological week prevailed in civil life even among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. They did not dedicate each day 
in turn to its astrological planet; and it is therefore precarious 
to assume that the Sabbath was in its or%in what it is in the 
astrological week, the day sacred to Saturn, and that its observance 
is to be derived from an ancient Hebrew worship of that planet.’ 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the world in 
a form that has nothing to do with astrology or the seven planets, 
and with such a distribution as to make it pretty cerUin that 
it had no artificial origin, but suggested itself independently, 
and for natural reasons, to different races. In fact, the four 
quarters of the moon supply an obvious division of the month; 
and, wherever new moon and full moon are religious occasions, 
we get in the most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 

I See, further, E. Schiirer in Zeii. /. Ifeu-Test. Wissens. (1905), pp. 
r-66. For the theological discussions whether and in what sense the 
fourth commandment is binding on Christians, see Dhcaloou*. 

• " The week, ended by the Sabbath, determined the ' d^ ’ of 
creation, not the ‘ days ’ of creation the week " (S. R. Driver, 
Gentsts (1909), p. 35). At the same time, ttere was a peculiar 
appropriateness in associating the Sabbath with the doctnne that 
Yimweb is the Creator of all things; for we see from Isa. xl.-lxvi. 
that this doctrine was a mainstay of Jewish faith in those very 
days of exile which gave the Sabbarit a new importance for the 
faithful. 

* If the day is divided into twenty-four hours and the planets 
preside in turn over each hour of the week in the order of riieir {modic 
times (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon), we get 
the order of days of the week with which we are familiar. For, if 
the Sun presides over the first hour of Sunday, and therefore also 
over the eighth, the fifteenth and the twenty-second, Venus will have 
the twentY-thitd hour, Hercunr the twenty-fourth, and the hfoon, 
as the thm in order horn the Sun, will preside over the finit boar of 
Moiulay. Idars, again, as third itom the Moon, will preside over 
Tuesday (Dies Harris, Mardiband so forth. This astrological week 
became very current in the Soman empire, nut was still a novelty 
in the time of Dio Cassina fxxxvii. 18). 

’ The evidence of the worship of Saturn tmeog the oldest Hebrews 
is doubtful. Amos v. a6 (where Chinn is taken to represent Kawfin- 
Saturn) is of uncertain intmiretation, see W, R. Harm's discussion, 
Hvsea, pp. i39-t4t {tnitmmimal Crit. Comm., rgo$). 


fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight days (determined 
by half moon) is the half. Thus the old Hmdus chose the new 
«id the full moon as days of sacrifice; the eve of the sacrifice 
was called upmasatka, and in Buddhism the same word (uplsaiha) 
has come to denote a Sabbath observed on the full moon, on the 
day when there is no moon, and on the two days which are 
eighth from the full and the new moon re^ctively, with fasting 
and other religious exercises.® From this point of view it is 
most significant that in the older parts of the Hebrew Scriptures 
the new moon and the Sabbath are almost invariably mentioned 
together.*’ 

Nor are other traces wanting of the connexion of sacrificial occa¬ 
sions— I.e. religious (easts—with the phases of the moon among tlie 
Semites. Thus the Harmnians had four sacrificial days in every 
month, and of these two at least were determined by the conjunctioii 
and opposition of the moon.’ That full moon as well as new moon 
had a religious significance among the ancient Helnrws seems to 
follow Irom the fact that, when the great agricultural feasts were 
fixed to .set days, the full moon was chosen. In older times these 
feast-days appear to have been SabbatliB (Lev. xxiii. 11 ; comp, 
the article Passoveb). A week determined by the phases of the 
moon has an average Joiigth of 29i-i-4-7| days, i.e. three weeks 
out of eight would have eight days. But tliere seems to be in 
I bum. XX. 27, compared with verses 18, 24, an indication that in old 
times the feast of tlie new moon lasted two days.’ In tliat case a 
week of seven working days would occur only once in two montlis. 
We cannot tell when the Sabbatbbecame dissociated from the month; 
but the change seems to have wen made before the Book of the 
Covenant, which already regards the Sabbath simply as an institution 
of humanity and ignores the new moon. In both points it jftfoUowed 
by Deuteronomy.’ (W. R. S.; S. A. C) 

[£>. The Babylonian and A Syrian Sabbath .—The Babylonian 
calendars contain explicit din-ction.*- for the observance of abstention 
from a-rtain secular acts on certain days which forms a close 
parallel to the Jewish Sfibbatical rules. Thus for the 7th, t4th, 
2isl, 28ih and also the i9tli days of the intercalary Elul it is prescribed 
that" the shepherd of many nations is not to eat meat roast with fire 
nor any food cooked by fire, he is not to change the clothes on his 
body nor put on gala dress, he may not bring sacrifices nor may the 
king ride in his chariot, he is not to bold court nor may the priest 
seek an oracle for him hi the sanctuary, no physician may attend 
the sick room, the day is not favourable for invoking curses, but 
at night the king may bring his gift into the presence ofMaiduk and 
Ishtar. Then he may offer sacrifice so that his prayers be accepted." 
Clearly, then, it was a day of suspended activity, but it will be noted 
that no religious observances are prescribed in place of the forbidden 
secular matters. So far no evidence is forthcoming that the same 
days of each month wore observed as these of this special rarely 
occurring month. Calendars exist for other months which make 
no such regulations for any days. These abstentions are prescribed 
for the king and a few other persons: there is no evidence that they 
were observed by all the people. The 19th day is supposed to 
have had its saerM nature as the 49th day from the commencement 
of the preceding month, assuming that to have bad 30 days. Tlie 
months often had only 29 days, when the same character ought to 
have applied to the 20th day oi the following month. There is no 
evidence that these days were called shabaitu, a word which is 
rendered by iimu nOh libbi, " day of rest of 'the heart," and has been 
thought to be the origin of Sabbath. This name thabaUn was 
certify applied to the i3tb day of the month, and dm nik 
could mean " day of rest in the middle," referring to the moon's 
pause at the full. The frequent Old Testament association of " new 
moons and Sabbaths " may point to an original observance of the 
1st and tgrii days of the month. Many days are indicated in 
the calendar as nubattu, a term which signifies rest, pause, and 
especially a god's connubial rest with his consort goddess. The 
olnervance of such days was a bar to attending even to important 
diplomatic business or setting out on a Journey. Such nubattu 
days f^ on the 3rd, ytb and ii^ of the intcrejdary numth of Etui, 
and were noM as toe nubattu of Marduk and hie cemsort. It would 
be precarious to assume that toe same days in each month were 
nubattu, for the nubattu fell on the 4to of lyar on one occasion. 

• Childers, PaU Diet. p. 533; Kem, Manual of Buddhism, p. 99 
Mahavatga, ii. i, i (Eng. trans. i 239, 291). 

’ Both were days of cessation from baainesa (Amos viil. 3), and were 
fitting occasions to visit a prophet (a Kings iv. m). Th^ naturally 
take their rise among an imcultnral folk. On abstinence from 
work on the New Mom by Jewish woman of toe present time,'see 
M. Friedmann, /to/. Quart. Rov. iii. (1891), p. 7ta. SM.alse I. 
Benzinger, Encye. BibHea, cols. 340r sqq. 

’ The others—according to toe Pikrut, 319,14-— are toe lyto anit 
toe sStb; see Chwolscdm, Sstthisr, ii. 8, ^ seq. 

• It ^rpears from Judith viii. Stoat even fo later times tocre were 
two days at toe new moon on which it wae not propet to fast. 

• ^ further J. M. Meinhold, SaMud und wotaa im Alton Toot. 
(GMtingen, 1905); Zoit. f. AUtost. Wissens. 1909, pp. 81-112. 
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PoSBililv the intercalary montli was abnormal, the incidence ol 
obftervances duttendmf; not on tlie day of the month in ordinan’ 
monttia but on the day of tlw weeli r<.v.kono<l consecutively tlirongh 
the year. For it is obvious that il each 7th day during tlve year was 
obscrveil as above, il would, like our Sunday or a Jewish Sabbath, 
fall on a diderent day o( the month m diflerent months. It is 
quite possible tliat sliabaltum and nubaUum are irom the same root 
an Isorigmally denoted much the same thing a pause, abstention, 
fr>ra whatever cause or for ccruinomal purpose’s. The intercalary 
month being pur. ly arbitrary may exhibit a normal arrangement, 
siipiiosing that the month and tlie week begin together. 

There are traces of what may be cidlcd a " fiv(.-day week," but 
also some traces of a period of seven days. The former woulthbc an 
exact siibmultijile of tlie ;)o-day month, but the exact relation of seven 
days to the montli is not very clear. II the i$th always was full 
moon day, tlie 7th woul I coincide well with ball moon, but the zist 
and sktii woul I fall away considerably irom the moon's phases. 
The sigmricance of seven tlmmglioul Babylonian literature is very 
marked, and most of the material has been coUcxitisJ by J. Helm, 
Hiebeatuhl und Sabbat (lyoy), Il is quite insistent with the evidence 
to suppose that a seven-day week was in use m Babylonia, but each 
item may be explained diflerently, und a dotinile proof does not exist 
Thecnoriiioitsnumlieroi dated documents lias induced some scholars 
to attempt a slati-stical research into the observance of the 7th, 14th, 
iist, sNili and lotli days of tlie months os Sabbaths. This has not 
peon carried out with suificient caution. If the Sabbath involved 
nbstentiin fttim all such business as recorded in dated documents 
and always fell 011 these days, then the ytli, &c., should show a marlted 
f.illing ofl in the number of dated documents. This appears actually 
to be the cas’ ill the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon and also 
in the 7th century in Assyria, whore early Babylonian customs were 
kept up conservatively. ' In other cases the inclusion of documents 
relating to the temple business, payments of tithps and other dues, 
s.ilaries to temple oflicials, and siicb cere.nonies as marriages, &c., 
which may have demanded the presence of the congregation an 1 
were at I a>t partly religions in nature, have been allowed to com¬ 
plicate the matter. Such business as (lid not profane the Sabbath 
according t<) Babylonian ideas cannot be quoted against their 
observance of their Sabbath. Further, if the Sabbaths fell on cadi 
7th day through the year, any indication by date.l documents of a 
faUing ofi in the numlier of'transactions on the 7th day of the 
montn must obviously be completely disguised. As most of the 
records' appealed to are from temple archives, it may be expected 
that the Sabbath days would show an Increased nhnibcr of rccor.ls. 

For reasons above Indicated the Whole subject is in its Infancy, 
liven If it coiil I be showm that the Pcntatcuchal regulations were 
universally observe! in l.srael from Mosaic times, it would not 
preclude a ccrlain indebtedness to Babylonia for at least the germ 
of the insUtution. On the other hand, complete identity of regu¬ 
lations and observance in Babylonia and Israid at one period need 
not show more than development on the same lines. I'lic evidence 
of Babylonian observance has not yet been exhaustively considered. 
Its most suggestive likenesses are indicated above, but further 
evidence may render the similarity loss striking when the meaning 
of it is more fully understood. (C. H. AV. J.)] 

7. Sabbatical JVax.—TTie Jews under the second temple 
observed every seventh year as a Sabbath according to the 
(post-exilic) law of Lev', xxv. 1-7. It was a year in whitjh all 
agriculture wits remitted, in wliicb the fields lay unsown and 
the vines grew unpruned, only the spontaneous yield of the 
land might be gathered, "niat this law was not observed before 
the captivity we Icatn from Lev. xxvi. 34 seq. (cp. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 21); indeed, so long as the Hebrews wire an agriguitiiral 
people, in a land dten ravaged by severe famines, the law of 
the SabbatiwI year could not have been observed. Even in 
later times it was occasionally productive' of great distress 
(i Mac. vi. 49, S3; Jos. Ant. xiv. 16, a). In the older legislation, 
however, we lilreody meet with a seven years' period in more 
than one connexion. The release of a Hebrew servant after six 
years’ labour(F.xod. xxi. 2 seq.; Deut. xv, 12 seq.) has only a 
remote analog^ to the Sabbatical year. But in Exod. xxiii. 10 
sen. it is prescribed that the crop of every seventh year sliall 
be left for the poor; and after them for the beasts. The difference 
between this find the tatef law is that the seventh year is not ctflled 
a Sabb^, find that there is no indication that all land was to 
lie fallewr on^ same year. In this form a law prescribing one 
year’s fallow in' seven may have been anciently observed, but 
It scarwly originated from the analogy of a seventh day of rest. 
It is efitended in v. if to the videyard and the olive oil, hut here 
the culture necessary to Ireep the vines and olive trees in order 
is not forbiddm; the precept» only that the produce is to be 
left to the poor. In ‘Tlei'tertmomy this to is nut repeated. 


but a fixed seven years' period is ordained for the benefit of 
poor debtors, apparently in the sense that in the Seventh year 
no interest is to be exacted by the creditor from a Hebrew, or 
that no proceedings are to be taken against the debtor in that 
year (Deut. xv. i seq.). See the diScussioii by Driver, Internal. 
Crit. Comm., ad loe., and the commentaries on Neh’. v. ii. 

Litbsatoms,—I n addition to the references already made, see the 
wticles in Ency. Bib. and Hastings' Diet. Bible (with references); 
Fr. Bohn, Sabbat im Alten Testament «. ailfildtsclt rehg. Aberglrntben 
(Ciutersloh, igoj: an interesting list of ualuidty days from an old 
Kgyppan calendar on p. S 7 seq.); and for post-BibUeal hterature, 
F. Webers Jitdische Theologie (Index), by Franr DeUtrsch and 
Sebnedermann (1897). (W. R. .S.; S. A. C.) 

8 ABBATI 0 H, or Sambatvon, a river (real or imaginary) 
in Media—named in some old authorities (Palestinian Talmud, 
and Midrash Gen. Rabba, Ixxiii.)—the site of the exile of the Ten 
Trilies. But Josephus (War, vii. v. i) has this curious passage, 
from which, no doubt, majiy of the subsequent legends were 
derived:— 

i,6w Titus Caesar tarried some time at Berytus (Beirat) and 
then removed thence and gave magnificent shows in all the cities of 
Syria tbrouglt which he went, and exhibited the captive Jews as 
wool of the dcitruction of tliat nation. He saw on his march a river 
(identifiei by Sir C. W. Wilson witli' tlie stream running from the 
intafinitlcnt spring Fauwiir ed-Deir in the hobanon') of such a 
nature as deserves to be recorded in history. It nms between 
Arcaea ('Arka), which is part of Agripjia's kingdom, and Rapbaraea 
(Rafaniycb, at north end of the I^banoti), and has something very 
wonderlul and iieculiat m il. For when it runs, its current is strong, 
and has plenty of water; after wliich its springs fail for six days 
together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may sec. After this 
it runs on the Sbventh day as it did before, and as though it had 
undergone no change at all, and it has been observed to keep this 
order peqietnally and exactly : wbenee they call tt the SabbaUc river, 
so naming it from the sacred Sabbath of the Jews." 

Whiston, in his notes to Josephus, already points out that 
Pliny describes the same river (Hist. Nat. xxxi. ii), but accord¬ 
ing to his account the river run for six days and rested on, the 
seventh. This is the favourite form of the legend, for though there 
are intermittent streams in various parts of Asia, none has yet 
btyn found to correspond to the fixed regularity posited in the 
tradition. Various medieval travellers reported such rivers, 
c.g. Pclahiah of Regensburg, who states that such a stream 
may be found nm Jabneh, but his assertion is unfounded. 
Mahommedans still assert that Josephus’s statement is true of 
the Nahr-al-Arus in the neighbourhood in which he locates his 
Sabbatic river, but modern travellers rejiort that this stream 
runs ever)' third day. Such facts would, however, be sufficient 
to explain the origin of the legend. The accounts of Josephus 
and Pliny do not assert that the intermittence of the current 
had any connexion with Saturday. Aqiba (g.v.) in the early 
part of the 2nd century a.d., however, assumes this connexion 
(Sanhedrin 65 6), and a confusion between the Sambatyon of 
the Lost Tribes and the Sabbatical river of Syria begins to 
manifest itself. It is owing to the narrative of Eldad the Danite 
(g.v.) that the ^mbatyon river rose into wide fame in tiie 9th 
centui}'. His diaiy became the ^abian Ni^s not only of the 
Jews but also of many medieval Christians.and Moslems. Eldad 
describes the Children of Moses, a powerful and Utopian race, 
whose teiritoiy is surrounded by a wonderful river. He describes 
it in tjiese terms 

" The giyot Sambatyon is 400 yds. l^iroad, about as far as a bow¬ 
shot. It.is fuU,oi sa^ and stones, but.wibbout water; the stones 
make a great noise Uke the waves of the sea and a stormy wind, 
so that in the n^ht the noise is beard at a distance of half a day's 
jo'urpey. Lberc' ar^ sources of water which collect themselves in 
imc pool, out of which they .water the fields. There arc fish in it, 
and an kinds of clean birds fiy round it And this river oi stone and 
sand rijjls duiiiu the six working days and reels on the Sablwth day. 
As soon as the Sapbath'begins, fire surrounds'the rivor, wtd the flames 
remaih'until the next evening, when the .Sabbath ends." 

Mhldeke (Be>ir%r sur (ksthichie ies^Alesoaetiem»miits,AB) has 
shown that the Sambatyon appears inohe Vertioh of the Alexander 
L*end. Kaswini,’ tbe df thO .Arab Cosmography, tdso 

refers to the Sambatyon. So d(w Prester John; m bis ktter 
addressed to the‘einpe<K>r Fbedenok; in hit account it is riie 
violence of the cutr^ pi sand and storie that prevents iffie 
Lost TVibes from leumtihg. It Is ufiPecessaty to Sbmma rire 
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various etobelfehments of the lopend; in one version the 
river attains a width of 17 m. and throws stones os h%h as a. 
house; But there are no stones on Saturday; it tlien resembles 
a lake of snow'-white sand. Menasseh ben Israel (?.».), who gave 
vogue to this latter story in his Hope of Israel, adds the detail 
that if sand from Sambatyon be kept in a bottle it agitates 
itself during six days but remains still on the Saturday. 

The site of the Sambatyon varies considerably in the different 
narratives. Media, Ethiopia, Persia, India, the Caspian district, 
—all these are suggested. Reggio identified the river with the 
Euphrates, Fiinn with the 21 eb in Adiabene. But as Neubaucr 
remarks : “ It would be lost time to trouble ourselves about the 
identification of this stream.” 

See Noubauer, “ Where are the Ton Tribes ? " in Jewish Quarterly 
Sevtiw, vol i. passim ; M. Seligsobn in yrtm'sA Encyclopedia, x. OSi. 

(I. A.) 

SABBIONETA, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province 
of Mantua, from yrhich |t is 20 m. S.W. by steam tramway, not 
far from the N. bank pf tjie Po, 59 ft. above sea-level. Pdp. 
(1901) 183s (town); 7016 (commune). Its period of prosperity 
was under Vespasiano Gonzaga (d. 1591), who was its duke; 
by him it was transformed into a small “ Residenzstadt.” It 
was well fortified and built, and front this period date the ducal 
palace (now the Municipio), the theatte designed by Scomozzi, 
The church and the summer palace contain frescoes by 
the Campi of Cremona. Here in 1567 a Hebrew printing-press 
was set up. 

SABELLIC,' the name originally given by Mommsen in his 
Vateritalische Didlekte to the pre-Roman dialects of Central 
Italy which were neither Oscan nor Umbrian. The progress 
of study has, however, CTOuped them under more specific names, 
such as tlte “ North Oscan ” group (see PaeugNi) hnd the 
” I.atinian ” group (see Latin Language), and the Only content 
now left for tlie term Sabellic consists of a CTOup of 8 or 9 inscrip¬ 
tions to which it certainly cannot be applied with truth. ^ They 
are probably. If not certainly, the most ancient inscriptioris in 
existence on Italian soil. Since they were all found on a strip 
of the eastern coast running from the mouth of the Atetnus 
on the south to Pesaro on the north, it is probably best to call 
them simply “ East Italic ” or “ Adriatic.” 

Not even the transcription of their alphalict has reached the 
stage of certainty, for even in this small number of inscriptions 
the alphabet seems to vary. The chief doubt is about the value 
of V and V (or A and A) which appear beside the syrtbol A 
on the same inscriptions; and of the dots in the middle of the 
line which are certainly not interpuncts. They may Conceivably 
have some connexion with the dots in Venetic inscriptions, 
which R. S. Conway has endeavoured to cxptoi (see Veneti). 
The most striking characteristic of the group of inscriptions 
is that the direction of the writing in alternate hnes is notimerely 
reversed but inverted (“ serpentine boustrophedOT ” as oii the 
Etruscan stele of Capua of the 5th ceptury b.c.) (sec Etruria : 
Language). Thus if the first Ime consisted the letters ABC 
in tLit order, the next would be i.‘e. with each letter 
turned so as to face the left, and with its head downwards. 
This arrangement appears in some of tfie Venetic inscriptions 
also. The longest of the inscriptions is that from Grecchio, 
now preserve!^.ip,the Naples Museum. Tl|^.pr<Aabilte is,that 
this and all the rest were epitaphs, but'a traiislAuofl'fe as 
yet out of the question. The stone from' Castrigijaijd gi,v^, us 
certain forms which seiem to be recognizable as uid^Etfi'o^SeAh, 
namely paierefo, materefo, though it is far from certain thdt the 
symbol which is here represented by /, really has' that i^^lre. 

Pauli’s conjecture that these inscriptions probably.reprtiienfed 
the language of some settlers frqte Illyria ba UtUe support 
except ^t of some coincidences in tribal afid IpcAl .nhmgs fin 
the two sides of the Adriatic (e.g. “ Truentum, 'felratB 
Libumorum in It^ relicuum est" (Plin, Nat. Hia. jS. it^, 
■entum being a frequent Illyrian ending, aind 
tribe), thou^ it isapriori likely ewu^> 1',' , ; 

For the authorities for ^,'idphabets the ‘tc^t'of 
tions as known down to tspy, see K. S. OonWay's 'tfahe 

> For the Sabellian Iwe Sabine. ' ' ' 


«i!imbri(lge,.Ai>az),.u.f3aS ; aiiU nvUiint! has yet (1908) been 
to what was .written about the ^babets by.'Kwl Pauli, {.iUHal.'siud. 
iii., “ I)io Vencter,” Leipzig, isgl, pp.'itZO Wq! and p. Some 
plausible (but wlmlly uncertain) conjectures by w. tiMoke as 
to tbe meaning of some of the inscriptions may be sought in the 
appendix to /.vetaieff's Juterr. Itaiiae it^erioris dialeetica* ; and, 
since 1897 a further inscription of tills class )ias been found at 
lielmoptc Piceno, which is preserved in the museum at Boktgna 
and reported by Brizio in JVohr. degli seavi', 1903, p. 104. ' ’ ' 

It is to be noticed that a much longer and far more legible 
inscription from Novilara (now in the museum at Pesaro— 
a cast of it is at Bologna) sometimes spoken of as Snliellic, whose 
first two words are tm'mnts enJ/, is perhaps more probably to 
be regarded a.s containing some variety of Etruscan, though 
its character is far from certain. ItS alphabet closely resembfes 
Etruscan of the 4th century B.c. It fe a vety Interesting monu¬ 
ment both for its bwij sakej since it is sculptured os well as inscribed 
(there is one—or more—hunting or pastoral scene on the back), 
and because the archaeological stratum (late Bronze period) 
of the cemcterj’ from which it is believed to have come is clearly 
marked. 

With a companion fragment it is fully described by Brizio fn 
MoHumihti antichi, v. (1893), and it baa also liecn diaCussed ^ Elia 
Lattes in Hermes (xxxi. 465 and xliii. ,42). (R. S. C.) 


SABELLIUS (fl. 230), early Christian presbyter and theologian, 
was of l.iliyan origin, and came from the I’enlapolis'to Homo 
early in the 3rd century. TA understand hk position:a brief 
review of the Christian thought of the time is necessary. Even 
after the elimination of Gnosticism the church remained without 
any uniform Christology ; die Trinitarians and the Unitarians 
continued to confront each other, the latter at the beginning of 
the 3rd century still forming die large majority. These in turn 
split into two principal groups—the Adoptianisls and the 
ModalLst»~-^the former holding Christ to lie the man chosen of 
God, on whom the Holy Spirit rested in a quite unique seim, 
and who after toil and suffering, through His oneness of will with 
God, became divine, the latter maintaining Christ to be a 
manifestation of God Himself. Both groups had their scientific 
theologians who sought to vindicate their characteristic doctrinusy 
the Adoptianist divines holding by the Aristotelian philosophy, 
and the Modalists by that of the Btoics; whik the Trinitarians 
(Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Novation), on the other hand, 
appealed to Plato. . ' ' ' 

In 'Rome Modalism was the doctrine which prevailed from' 
Victor to Calixtus or (^cdlistus (c. 190-220). Tlie bishops juat 
nafned piotected within the cHy the schods of Epigonua and 
Cteomenes, where it was taught diat the Son is identical with 
the Father. But the presbyter Hippolytus was successful) in 
convincing the leaders of that church that thcModalistic docriine - 
taken in strictness was cerntrary to Scripture. Calixtus saw 
himself under the necessity of abandoning bu fiiends and setting 
up a mediating formula designed to harmonize tbe Trinitarian 
and the Modalistic positions. But, while excommunicatiiig 
the strict Unitarians (Monorchians), he also took the same coun» 
with Hippolytus'and his followers, declaring their teaching'to 
be ditl^isam. , 7 he jmicdiatiori fortniili, hOWOver, proposed by 
CaJixtuB became the bridge by wngilL to.thc cduifSe 01 Uie decades 
immediately fdllowing, the doctrine w the Trinity made its way 
into the-Rbman Church; In the year 350, when the Bonsinl 
presbyter Nova,tii^ ynbte book De 7 riwflife, the ddettine df 
Hippolytus, oiice 4 > 8 cr^ii^ . 4 'i^e&th, had tdltody bccopil; 

ll)ere.„.At.th|e.samc ti^ llpnip M tnogt d,the,duer 
churches . W^t. atill retmne^d a. certain leatiin|[ towards 
Modalistic mpnarchianisin.^ 'Ihw^fpp^, the ont .1;^ 
the use of expressions haviqgifl^alisuc'rituabohi ihempsec 
-*1,-of ('prapnwwi, written about the'tlfne, l)f 

- i./*.11- 


especially the i,, . .. 

yaleriwr “n ^ Pthp «W,d, Jh the rejei^bn of t»e dOctri^^ 
that the Sod, is subgt^ate' to the, Fa^r arid is g (^at)jre 
(witness'the controyewy petwMh Dwnywus .'oi AIex<n)dr& aha 
I^^u* ntjRqthe), i8fl,,w^;f| in'.Ihe're^n!^ qf % West fo 

Father 

gmane'i 


excommunleatied 
aloilg yffth their' ihost zealous opponent Hippolytus, wire ltd 
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by Sabellius. His parly continued to subsist in Rome for $ 
considerable time afterwards,' and withstood Calixtus as an 
unscrupulous apostate. In the West, however, the influence of 
Sabellius seems never to have been important; in the East, on 
the other hand, after the middle of the 3rd century his doctrine 
fouqd much acceptance, first in the Pentapolis and afterwards 
in other provinces." It was violently controverted by the 
bishops, notably by Dionysius of Alexandria, and the develop¬ 
ment in the East of the philosopliical doctrine of the Trinity 
after Origen (from 260 to 320) was very powerfully influenced 
by the opposition to Sabellianism. Thus, for example, at the 
great synod held in Antioch in 268 the word o/xoowiot was 
rejected, as seeming to favour Unitarianisro. The Sabellian 
doctrine itself, however, during the decades above mentioned 
underwent many clianges in the East and received a philosophical 
dresis. In the 4th centurj' this and the allied doctrine of Marcellus 
of Ancyra were frequently confounded, so that it is exceedingly 
difficult to arrive at a clear account of it in its genuine form. 
Sabellianism, in fart, Irecame a collective name for all those 
Unitarian doctrines in which the divine nature of Christ was 
acknowledged. The teaching of Sabellius himself was very 
closely allied to the older Modalism (“ Patripassianism ”) of 
Noetus and Praxeas, but was distinguished from it by its more 
careful theological elaboration and by the account it took 
of the Holy Spirit. His central ^iroposition was to the effect 
that father. Son and Holy Spirit are the same person, three 
names thus l)eing attached to one and the same being. What 
weighed mast with Sabellius was the monotheistic interest. The 
One being was also named by him vloirdrap —an expression 
purposely chosen to obviate ambiguity. To explain how one 
and the same being could have various forms of manifestation, 
he pointed to the tripartite nature of man (body, soul, spirit), 
and to the sun, which manifests itself as a heavenly body, as a 
source of light and also as a source of warmth. He further 
maintained that God is not at one and the same time Fatlter, Son 
and Spirit, but, on the contrary, has been active in three appar¬ 
ently consecutive manifestations or energies—first in the 
r/H'xrwTroi" of the Father os Creator and Lawgiver, then in the 
irpArwrroi' of the Son as Redeemer, and lastly in the jrporwTroi' 
of the Spirit as the Giver of Life. It is by this doctrine of the 
succession of the wfuKrunra that Saliellius is distinguished from 
the older Modalists. In particular it is significant, in conjunction 
with the reference to the Holy Spirit, that Sabellius regards the 
Father also as merely a form of manifestation of the one God— 
in other words, has formally put Him in a position of complete 
equality with the other Persons. This view prepares the way 
for Augustine's doctrine of the Trinity. Sabellius himself appears 
to have made useof Stoical fonnulas(trXoTwi'«r6fat,o'wrT«'AA€(rtfa4), 
hut he chiefly relied upon Scripture, especially such passages as 
Deut. vi. 4 ; Exod. xx. 3 ; Isa. xliv. 6; John x. 38. Of his later 
history nothing is known ; his followers died out in the course of 
the 4th century. 

The sources of our knowledge of Sabellianism ore Hif^lytus 
{Philos, bk. IX.), lipiphanins {Hatr. bdi.) and Dionys. Alex. [Epp.); 
also various passages in Athanasius and the other fathers of the 4th 
century. For modem discussions of the subject see Sohleiennacher 
{Thool. Ztsekr. 1822, Hft. 3): Lange (Ztschr. f. hist. Thtol. 1852, ii. 2); 
DOUinger {Uippolyt u. KMist. 1833), Zatm {Marctll v. Aticyra, i86;;j; 
R. L. Ottley, 7 he Doctrine of the IncarmUton (i 896); various histories 
of Dogma, and Haraack U.v. “ Monarchianismus," in Herzog- 
Hauck, Ptaltneyh. for prot. Theol. uni Kirche, xiii. 303). (A. Ha.) 

(Asians. The ^&bians (as-Ssbt’Sn) who are first mentioned 
In the Koran (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) were a semi-Christian sect of 
Babylonia, the Elkgsaites, closely resembling the Mandaeans or 
so-c^led “ Christians of St John the Baptist,” but not identical 
with them. Their name is probably derived from the Aramaic 
Mas, a dialectical form of ins, and signifies *' those who wash 
themselves ”; the term td-mughtostTa, which is sometime applied 
to them by Arab writers, has the same meaning, and they were 
also known as n/upo/Sarrurrai. How Mahomet undented the 

* In the i8th century there was discovered in one of the cataoeeriA 
of Rome an inscription containing the words *' qui et Filins dioerii et 
Pater Inveniris." This can only have come from a Sabeliiaa. 

' Whethsr Sabellius himseU ever visited the East Is unknown. 


term “ ^bians ” is uncertain, but he mentions them together 
wiUj the Jews and Christians. The older Mahommedan theo¬ 
logians were agreed that they possessed a written revelation and 
were entitled accordingly to enjoy a toleration not granted to 
mere heathen. Curiously enough, the name “ gabion ” was used 
by the Meccan idolaters todenote Mahomet himself and his Moslem 
converts, apparently on account of the frequent ceremonial 
ablutions which formed a striking feature of the new religion. 

From these true §abians the pseudo-Fabians of Harran 
{Carrhae) in Mesopotamia must be carefully distinguished. In 
A.D. 830 the Caliph Ma’mun, while marching against the Byzan¬ 
tines, received a deputation of the inhabitants of Harran. 
Astonished by the sight of their long hair and extraordinary 
costume, he inquired what religion they professed, and getting 
no satisfactory answer threatened to exterminate them, unless 
by the time of his return from the war they should have embraced 
either Islam or one of the creeds tolerated in the Koran. Con¬ 
sequently, acting on the advice of a Mahommedan jurist, the 
Harranians declared themselves to be “ Fabians,” a name which 
shielded them from persecution in virtue of its Koranic authority 
and was so vague that it enabled them to maintain their ancient 
beliefs undisturbed. There is no doubt as to the general nature 
of the religious beliefs and practices which they sought to mask. 
Since the epoch of Alexander the Great Harran had been a 
famous centre of pagan and IleUenistic culture; its people were 
Syrian heathens, star-worshippers versed in astrology and 
magic. In their temples the planetary powers were propitiated 
by blood-offerings, and it is probable that human victims were 
occasionally sacrificed even as late as the gth century of our era. 
The more enlightened HarrUnians, however, adopted a religious 
philosophy strongly tinged with Neoplatonic and Christian 
elements. They produced a brilliant succession of eminent 
scholars and scientists who transmitted to the Moslems the 
results of Babylonian civilization and Greek learning, and their 
influence at the court of Baghdad secured more or less toleration 
for Fabianism, although in the reign of Harun al-Rashid the 
Harranians had already found it necessary' to establish a fund by 
means of which the conscientious scruples of Moslem officials 
might be overcome. Accounts of these false Fabians reached 
the West through Maimonides, and then through Arabic sources, 
lung before it was understood that the name in this application 
was only a disguise. Hence the utmost confusion prevailed in 
all European accounts of them till Chwolsohn published in 1856 
his Ssabier und ier Ssabisntus, in which the authorities for the 
history and belief of the H^rrAnians in the middle 8ges are 
collected and discussed. 

See also " Nouveaux documents pour I'itude de la religion dcs 
Harraniens,” by Dozy and De Goejc, m the Acles of the sixth Oriental 
congress, ii. 281 f. (Leiden, 1885). (R. A. N.) 

8ABICO WOOD is the produce of a large leguminous tree, 
LysUoma Sdbicu, a native of Cuba. The wood has a rich maho¬ 
gany colour; it is exceedingly heavy', hard and durable, and 
therefore most valuable for shipbuilding. Sabicu, on account of 
its durability, was selected for the stairs of the Great Exhibition 
(London) of 1851, and, notwithstanding the enormous traffic 
which passed over them, the wood at the end was found to be 
little affected by wear. 

SABINE, SIB BDWABD (178S-1883), English astronomer and 
geodesist, was bom in Dublin on the 14th of October 1788, a 
scion of a family said to be of Italian origin. He was educated 
at the Roy^ Military Academy, Woolwich, and obtained a 
commission in the royal artillery at the age of fifteen, attaining 
the rank of major-general in 1859. His only experience of warfare 
seems to have been at the sien of Fort Erie (Canada) in 1814. In 
early life he devoted hims^ to astronomy and'physical geo¬ 
graphy, and in consequence he was appointed ostrdhomer to 
vanous.na^tions, among others that of Sir J. Ross (1818) 
in nmpjjglLWtih* 'North-West Passage, and that of Sir E. Parry 
soon atenliiMli. Later, he spent long periods on the inter- 
tropical cooits of Africa and Ait&rica, and a^in among the 
snows of Spitzbergen. He was associated with Henry Williams 
Chisholm others as a member of the Royal Commission of 
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1B68-1869 stimchirduing weights and measures. Sabine 
was for ten years (1861-1.871) president of the Roval Society, 
and was made K.C.B. in 1869. He died at East ShJ»n, Surrmr, 
on the 26th of May 1883. 

Of ^bine’s scientific work two branches in particular deserve 
very high credit—his determination of the length of the second’s 
pendulum, and his extensive researches connected with terrestrial 
magnetism. The establishment of a system of magnetic obser¬ 
vatories in various parts of Biitish territory all over the globe 
was accomplished mainly on his representations; and a great 
part of his life was devoted to their direction, and to the reduc¬ 
tion and discussion of the observations. While the majority of 
his researches bear on one or other of the subjects just mentioned, 
others deal with such widely different topics as the birds of Green¬ 
land, ocean temperatures, the Gulf Stream, barometric mea.sure- 
ment of heights, arcs of meridian, glacier transport of rocks, the 
volcanoes of the Hawaiian I^nds, and various points of 
meteorology. 

SABINI, an ancient tribe of Italy, which was more closely in 
touch with the Romans from the earliest recorded period than 
any other Italic people. They dwelt in the mountainous country 
east of the Tiber, and north of the districts inhabited by the 
Latins and the Aequians in the heart of the Central Apennines. 
Their boundary’, between the southern portion of the Umbrians 
on the north-west, and of the Picentines on the north-east, was 
probably not very closely determined. The traditions connect 
them closely with the beginning of Rome, and with a 
large number of its early institutions, such as the worship of 
•Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus, and the patrician form of marriage 
Iconfarreatio). 

Of their language as distinct from that of the Latins no 
articulate memorial has survived, but we have a large nuralier 
of .single words attributed to them by Latin writers, among 
which such forms as (i) fircus, Lat. hircus ; (2) ausum, Lat. aurum ; 
(3) nournsiles, Lat. nouensides (“ gods of the nine seats ”); (4) 
tlie river name Farfarus, beside pure Lat. Fabaris (Servius, ad 
Vo. vii. 715); and (5) the traditional name of the Sabine king, 
Numa Pompilius (contrasted with Lat. QuincUltus), indicate 
clearly certain peculiarities in Sabine phonology: namely, (i) 
the representation of the Indo-European palatal aspirate gh by 
/ instead of I^t. h ; (2) the retention of s between vowels; (3) 
the change of medial and initial 1/ to /; (4) the retention of medial 
/ which &!came in Latin b or d ; and (5) the change of Ind.-Eur. 
i] to p. Not less clear is the well attested tradition («.g. Paul 
ex Fest. 327 M.) that the Sabines were the parent stock of the 
Samnites, and tliis Ls directly confirmed by the name which the 
Samnites apparently used for themselves, which, with a Latinized 
ending, would be Safini (see S.\mnites and the other articles 
there cited, dealing with the minor Samnite tribes). 

It is one of the most important problems in ancient history 
to determine what was the ethnological relation of these tribes, 
whom we may caU “ Safine,” to the people of Rome on the one 
hand, and the earlier stratum or strata of population in Italy on 
the other. Much light hits been thrown on this group of questions 
in recent years both from linguistic and from archaeological 
sources. P'or the historical and archaeological evidence which 
connects the Sabines with the patricians of Rome, see Rome, 
Ancient History. The linguistic side of the matter may be 
conveniently dealt with here. From this point of view the 
question to be asked is what language did the Safines speak ? 
Was it most nearly akin to Latin or to Oscan or again to Umbrian 
and Volscian ? 

A single monument of gth- or 4th-century Safine would be of 
unique value; but in the absence of any such direct evidence 
we are thrown bock on a few cardinal facts; (1) Festus, tbou^ he 
continually cites the Linpta Osca never spoke of Lingm. Soiana, 
but simply of Sabini, and the same is practically true of Vorro, 
who never refers to the tonnage of the Sabuies as a living 
speed), though he does imply (v. 66 and 74) that the dialect used 
in the district differed somew^t from urlm littin. The speech 
ther^ore of the Sabines by Vairo’s time bad become too Latinized 
to give us more than scanty indications of uhat it had once been. 


^) The language of the Samnites was that which we now call 
Oscan (see Osca laNcuA). (3) The evidence of the end 
place-names already referred to confirms tradition by the 
resemblance which th^ show to the phonological characteristica 
of Oscsui. On the other hstnd there are two or three forms called 
Sabine by Latin writers which do appear to diow the sound f 
unchanged, especially the name of the Sabine god Qm'nnus^ 
which seems to be at least indirectly connected with the name of 
the Sabine town Cmtw. We do not, however, know that the initial 
sound of this word was originally a Velar g, and Professor Ri^e- 
way (" Who were the Romans,” London, 1908, in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, iii. 19) rightly lays some stress on the 
fact that the name in Greek form is simply Kupfros (not Koeptros : 
whereas Lat. Quintus is regularly transcribfed koiWos), and 
suggests that the initial sound may have been .slightly modified 
so as to correspond with the pure Ijitin word quirites (iroearmen). 
In one or two other examples of an apparent g in Sanne names 
or glosses it is not difficult to show that the sound was originally 
a pure palatal followed by a suffixal u (e.g. tesqua, " desert ^aces,” 
probably for *ters-c-ua, cf. pas-c-ua, and Greek npoa-tyttr, Lat. 
terra, “ dry land,” from terss), so that they would in fact offer no 
difficulty. 

There is further an important piece of evidence which connects 
together all the Safine tribes and distinguishes them sharply, 
at least in the sth and lollowiifg centuries n.c., from the earlier 
strata of population in Italy. As this point arises in connexion 
witfi so many tribes it is desirable to offer the evidence for it here 
once for all. ft rests upon the different character of the suffixes 
used by particular tribes and communities to form their ethnic 
name. 

'I'hcre are only six suffixes so used among tho names of ancient 
Italy.' These suflixes aw: -tilo-, -10-, -co-, -no-, -ti- (or -ati ), -ensi-. 

1. The suffix -ii/o- appears only in a few old names, .S'iculi, Jiutult, 
Appuli, Poedicuh and *Vituli, which would have been the pure Latin 
form instead of Itah, which was taken over from the Grecized form 
ItsAoI. 

a. Excluding this small group, the frequency of the occurrence of 
thc.se suffixes in ancient Italy is shown by tho following table : 


7 abie 0 ) Ethmc Suf[i.\es iti Ancient Italy. 


Dialectic Area. 

-IO-. 

-col. 

-NO-. 

-TI-. 

-ENSI-. 

Totals. 

Messapti 

2 


16 


2 

20 

Pciicetil . 



15 


3 

19 

Daunii . 



K 

3 

2 

14 

Bmttii . 

2 


II 

2 

4 

»9 

l.ucani 

2 


>3 

3 

2 

20 

Hirpiiii . 



33 

1 

2 

36 

Frentani 



4 

4 

2 

10 

Samnites 

I 


s 

4 

3 

U 

Campani . . 

.t 

(I) 

43 

5 

3 

54 

Auninci . 

t 

i 2 
1(1) 

1 

2 

.. 

I 

5 

Volsci 


29 

xo 

I 

42 

Hernici . 

r 

1 

3 

2 


6 

Marsi 

t 


3 

4 

1 

9 

Aequi . . 


. . 

6 

2 

. . 

9 

Latini 

4 

{(■2) 

44 

8 

20 

77 

Early Rome 

2 

19 


6 

*7 

Sabini 

Etruria (including 


• • 

13 

4 

3 

19 

tlie Falisci) . 

5 

2 

34 

9 

20 

70 

Marrucini 

1 

(I) 

2 

I 

,, 

4 

Faeligni . . . 


5 

, , 

2 

7 

Vestini . . . 



8 

4 

2 

14 

Piceni 


(0 

IS 

5 

14 

34 

Umbri . . . 

• ■ 


23 

35 


73 

Totals . 

_ 

27 


354 

to6 

107 

601 


The figures in brackets refer to ffie forms in -CINO-: see below. 


3. The names in -(o- seem to have been evenly distributed over the 
Italiaa area and not to mark any particulBr tribe or epoch. 

4. Tbesuffi;.-«*Mt-canbeshowntofaavebomeapolitical significance. 


’ This statement with those which follow is based upon the 
collections of the place-names of ancient Italy, arranged aoeOrding 
to their locality, by R. S. Conway in The Italic Dialieis (Cambridge, 
1897). 
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that » to «ay, it was uho^I i»y tlw KoDwnn to torm tlie naaAs 
of tlie tahabitanU of municipal towns, as fot mstance Foro-iuluHsts, 
the inhaWtanta of Foeum Juln. There remain, therefore, the tlirw 
suffixes -CO-, -no-, and -li, and it will be scon from the table that the 
yetativc frequency of these suffixes in difterent dialect-areas varies 
very (treatly. The suffix -no-, iar cxain|>lc, has almost driven out 
aajsother in the district of the Hirpini, and it is greatly proiwnderant 
among the Campaai, in the district of tho Lucani, and among the 
Xatmi and Sabini tlicinselvos. 

5. On the other hand, the -co- suffix, which is nowhere frequent, 
is practically confined to the central areas. 

(>. The -ft- suffix is comparatively frequent in the Volsctan district 
and very frequent in the Umbrian ; it is also fairly well represented 
in Latium and Etruria. 

7. In the article Volsci it is shown that tlie addition of the -no- 
suffix is often a mark of the conquest of an original -co- folk by it 
Safine trilio. It Ts also fairly frequently added to names formed 
with tho -ft- suffix : Ariica gave first Ardeate$ and then Ardeatim ; 
the Piceiilts became IHcentmi, tlie Camertu Canicrtint ; of such 
forms there arc no fewer than 34. 

K The addition of the -ait- suffix to the -no- othnicon, as in 
Igumnates, is coinjiaratively rare, and no doubt denotes the opposite 
process, naiiiely, the absorption of a -»o- tribe by a population to 
whom it was natural to use the suffix -It-. The two opposite pro¬ 
cesses confirm the inference that liotli are due to some change ol 
race, not merely to a change of custom in the .same popiitation in a laf er 
age; for in that case the change would have been in one direction 
only. 

The a.ssumption of the Safine origin of the -no- suffix i.s further 
confirmed by the practice of the Romans themselve.s. The folk 
of latium after the Safine conque.st were no longer Latiares but 
/Ailini ■, and over again.st the old name Quiritis was the new 
Populus Romanns. Just the same rough and ready nomen¬ 
clature was applied to communities r/inc^viered on foreign soil; 
tlie -wapTiarai became Sparlani, the li'paKmnoi Syraaisani, 
and the ’Ao-wirtKoi Asiani, and so on. 

'rite assumption that Latin was properly the language of the 
laitian plain and of the Plebs at Rome, which the conquering 
patrician nobles learnt from their subjects, and substituted fur 
tlieir own kindred but different Safine idiom, renders easier to 
understand the borrowing of a number of words into laitin from 
some dialect (presumably Sabine) where the velars had been 
labialized; for example, the very common word bos, which in pure 
l,atin should have been *vos. And in general it may be stated 
that the hypothesis of such an intermixture of forms from neigh¬ 
bouring dialects has been rendered in recent years far more 
credible by the striking evidence of such continual intermixture 
going on within quite modern periods of time afforded by the 
.‘Ulas linguisligue de la France, even in the portion which has 
already been published. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which the evidence appears to 
lead us is that in, say, the ytli century, n.c., the Salines spoke a 
language not differing in any imjKirtant particulars from that 
of the Samnite.s, generally known as Oscan ; and that when this 
warUkc tribe combined with the people of the Latian plain to 
found or fortify or enlarge the city of Rome, and at the end of the 
6th century to drive out from it the Etruscans, who had in that 
century become its masters, they imposed upon the new com¬ 
munity many of their own usages, cs)>eciully within the sphere 
of politics, but in the end adopted the language of Latium 
henceforth known as lingua Latina, just as the Normans adapted 
tlie language of the conquered English. 

Tlie glosses and place-names ol the ancient Sabine district arc 
collected by R, S. Conway, the Italic Dialects (Ciuiibridgc, 1897), 
p. 351. For tfae history of the Sabine district see Mnnimsen, C.I.L. 
IK. p. 3Qfi; and Boluch, " I>cr ilnlisctir Bund unler romischer 
Hegumonie " (Leipzig, itiSo) and "La Conquista Romana della 
regiono Sabina," in.tho liivtsla di slaria antica (190J), ix. p, 209. 

(if. S. C.). 

SABINIANUS, pope from ^ to 606, sucw.ssor of St Gregory tlie 
Great.' He incurred unpopularity by his unseasonable cconomie.s. 
The'erudite Italian Augustiaian Onofrio Panvinio (1529-1568) 
in his Epitomt poMificum Rma'torum (Venice, 1557) attributes 
to this pope the introduction of the custom of ringing bells at the 
canonical hours and for the ti^lebraliqn of the eucliarist. 

SAJBLiEI, the name of a small quu^uped, dosely akin to tlie 
martens, and known by the zoological name of Mustela %ihUina. 
It is a native of Sil»ria and famous for its fur. The name 


appears to be Slavonic in origin, ci. Russian sobol, whence it has 
been ifdapted into various languages, cf. Ger. Zobol, Dutdi 
Sabel ; the Mod. Fr. tibeUine and M^ Lat. tiheUina derive from 
the Ital. form. The Eng. and Med. Lat. sabellum ore from the 
0. Fr. sable or saible (see Martbn and Fur). “ Sable ” in 
English is a rhetorical or poetical synonym for “ black.” This 
comes from the usage in heraldry (first in French) for the colour 
equivalent to black, represented conventionally by a cross- 
hatching of vertical and horizontal lines. It lias usually been 
assumed tliat this is an extension of the name of the fur, but 
.sable fur is brown. 

SABL£. MADELEINE DE S0UVR£, Marquise de (1599- 
1678) French writer, was born in 1599, the daughter of GUle.s 
de Souvre, marquis de Courtenvaux, tutor of Louis XIII., 
and marshal of France. In 1614 she married Philqipc 
Emmanuel de Laval, marquis de Sabl6, who died in 1640, 
leaving hir in .somewhat straitened circumstances. With her 
friend the comtessc dc St Maur she took rooms in the Place 
Royale, Paris, and established a literary saim. Here originated 
that class of literature of which the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld 
are the best-known example. The Maximes of the marquise 
de Sabl6 were in fact composed before those of La Rochefoucauld, 
though not publi.shed till after her death. In 1655 retired, 
with the comtesse de St Maur, to the Convent of Port Royal 
des Champs, near Marly, removing in 1661, when Uiat establish¬ 
ment was closed, to Aiitcuil. In 1669 she took up her residence 
in the Port Royal convent in Paris, where she died on the i6tli 
of January 1678. 

SABLE, a town of western France, in the department of Sarthe, 
on the river Sarthe, 30 m. W.S.W. of Le Mans by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 4952. Sabl6 has a chateau of the i8th century, a fortified 
gateway, relic of a medieval stronghold, and a modem church 
with fine stained glass of the early 15th century. Its importance, 
however. Is chiefly due to the marble quarries of the vicinity, 
tlie products of which are worked in the town, where flour-milling, 
the manufacture of farm-implements and trade in cattle arc also 
carried on. A communal college is among the public institution.s. 
From the iith century Sabld was the seat of a powerful baron)-, 
which in 1602 was made a duchy-peerage in favour of Urbain 
de Laval, marshal of France. The place afterwards came into 
the posse-ssion of Gilbert de Torcy, nephew of the great Cblberl 
who built the chfiteau. In 1488 a treaty which resulted in the 
union of France and Brittany was concluded at Sable, lietwecn 
Charles VIII. and Duke Francis II. 

SABLE ANTELOPE, the English name for a large and hand¬ 
some .South African antelope (Hippotragus niger), exhibiting 
the rare -feature of blackness or dark colour in both sexes. The 
sable and the roan antelope {H. egninus) belong to a genus nearly 
related to the oryxe.s, with which they form a group or sub¬ 
family. In all these antelopes long cylindrical horns are present 
in both sexes; the muzzle is hair)'; there is no gland below 
the eye ; the tail is long and tufted ; and in the breadth of then- 
tall crowns the upper molar-teeth resemble those of the oxen. 
The sable and roan antelopes ate distinguished from Oryx by 
the stout and thickly ringed horns rising vertically from a ridge 
Over the eyes at an obtuse angle to the plane of the lower part 
of the face, and then sweeping backwards in a bold curv'e. Sable- 
antelope are among the handsomest of South African antelopes, 
and are endowed with great speed and staying power. They 
are commonly met with in herds including from ten to twenty 
individuals, but on rare occasions as many as fifty have been 
seen together. Forest-clad highlands are their favourite resorts. 
The roan antelope is a larger animal, with shorter horns, whose 
general colour in both sexes is strawbeny-roan., It is typically 
a'South African species, biit is represented by a local race in the 
eastern Sudan {H. egmnns bakeri) distinguished by*its redder 
colour and diffwent face-markings. 

SABLE ISLAND, an island of Nova Scotia, Gmada, 110 m. 
S.E. of (^pe Ginso, in 43° 56' hj. and 60“ W. It is composed 
of shifting sand, and is about 20 m. in length by i m. in breadth, 
rising in places to a height of 85 ft In the interior is a lake 
about 10 ro. in length. At cither end dangerous sandbars run out 
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about .ij r . into the ocean, It has long been known as “ the 
graveyard of the Atlahtic ” ; over 200 known wrecks ha"ve been 
ca^pgued, and those unrecorded are believed greatly to exceed 
this number. The Coast is without a harbour and liable to fogs 
aad storms; irregular ocean currents of ^rcat strength sweep 
round it, and its colour makes it indistinguishable until close at 
hand. Since 1873 an efficient lighthouse system and life-saving 
station lias been maintained by the Canadian government, and 
the danger has been much lessened. Since 1904 it has been 
connected with the mainland by wireless telegraphy. The island 
is constantly changing in shape, owing to the action on the sand 
ol wind and wave, and tends to diminish in size. Since r763, 
when taken over by Britain, it has .shrunk from 40 m. in length 
to ao, from 2J in breadth to 1, and from 200 ft. in height to 85 ; 
since 1873 the western lighthouse has thrice been removed 
eastward. As this makes navigation still more dangerous, the 
Canadian government has planted thousands of trees and 
quantities of root-binding grass, and the work of destructkin 
has been somewhat stayed. Wild fruits grow' plentifully during 
the summer, and cranberries arc exported. Wild ducks, gulls, 
and other birds nest in large numbers, and a native breed of 
ponies has long flourished. 

Sable Island, estimated as being then over 100 m. in length, 
was known to the early navigators under the name of Santa 
Cruz. Early in the 16th century horses were left on its shores 
by the Portuguese, and the native ponies, supposed to be their 
descendants, are still exported. In 1598 a band of convicts 
were left by the marciuLs dc la Roche, but in 1603 the survivors 
were restored to France. 

See Rev. Geo. Patterson in Transactions of Koyat Society oi Canada 
(iRg.) and 1897). 

SABRE-FENCING, the art of attack and defence with the 
sabre, or broad-sword. Besides the heavy German li^ct- 
sabre and the Schlager (see below) there are two varieties of 
sabre used for fencing, the military .sword and the so-called 
light sabre. These arc nearly identical in shape, being composed 
of a .slightly curved blade about 34 in. in length and a handle 
furnished with a guard to protect the hand ; but the milita^ 
sword, or broad-sword proper, the blade of which is about | in. 
wide near the guard, tapering to J in. near tlie point, is consider¬ 
ably heavier than the light sabre and is generally preferred by 
military instructors, being almost identical with the regulation 
army sabre in size and weight. Until tgoo it was the common 
fencing .sabre in Great Britain, the United States, and most 
European countries, although its ui« was practically confined 
to military circles. About 1900 the light Italian sabre was intro¬ 
duced and became the recognized cut-and-thrust weapon among 
fencers throughout the world. In Austria-Hungary it became 
ppuiar os early as 1885, while in Italy, the country of its origin, 
jt has been in use since the middle of the 19th century. Its 
blade is about in. wide a little below the guard, tapering to 

in. just under the point. For practice this is truncated and 
the edge blunt, but in scoring both edge and_ pint are assumed 
to be sharp, while in countries on the continent of Europ(though 
not in Great Britain or the United States) the back-edge (fal.se- 
edge) is also supposed to be sharpened for some 8 in. from the 
pmt. In Italy when used for duelling the point and both edges 
are actually sharpened. 

The modem sabre is a descendant of the curved light cavalry 
sword of the lute 18th century, which was introduced into 
Eurbp from the Orient by the Hungarians. 

The old-time Europan swords us^ for cutting were nearly 
all straight, like tlw Ital. schiamma and spadroon, the English 
and German two-handers a:nd the Scotch claymore (see Sword). 
There was indeed a heavy curved fencing weapon called dussack, 
very popular in the German fencit^ schools of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, which was of wood, very broad and as long as the 
fencer’s arm, with an elliptical hole for the hand in place-of a 
guard.. But the dussack was introduced ffom Bdfii'mia, where, 
as in Hungary, swords werp oriental m shap, and as it com¬ 
pletely aisapj^e'd ifftKIi last half of thi ijth Century it Can 
haraiy'bc considered in any way as the ancestor of the modem 


Aibrc. The old English back-sword, the iraditknal English 
weapon, though the curved form was not quite ui known, was 
almost invariably straight. The ancient English sword-atid- 
buckler play (see' Fencing) -was, to the disgust of its devdteeii, 
driven out as a method of serious combat by the introduction kt 
the beginning of the Elizabethan era of the Italian thru^jling 
rapier. Nevertheless it survived as a sprt up to the first halt 
of the rSth century, being practised, together with the back¬ 
sword or broad-sword play, cudgelling or single-stick fencing, 
foiling and boxing, by* the fencing masters of that period; whose 
exhibitions^ given for the most part in the popular bear-gardens, 
were described by Pepys, Steele and otKeVs. The masters who 
figured in these *' stage-fights ” were called “ prize-fighters ”; 
and at that period they regarded boxing only Is an unimprtant 
part of their art. The most famous of them was Figg, the 
‘Atlas of the Sword’’ (see Fencing). The back-sworn of 
Figg’S time wa.v essentially the military sword then in use, haVipg 
a single straight edge. ITie blows were aimed at the hca^ 
body or legs. Towards the close of the i8tli century sticks began 
to be used for back-swording, the play at first being aimed 
at any part of the person; but the hCad soon came to" 
be the sole object of attack, blows on the body and arms’ 
licing used only to gain an opening. The usual defence 'wa^ 
from a high hanging guard. No lunging was allowed. Fertiing' 
with the broad-sword did nof, liowever, at any period entirely » 
disappear in England, and was taught by all the regular ma.sters, 
especially by the celebrated Angelo, The earlier play, of the 
time of Figg and later, was simple and safe. The prevailiitt 
defensive position was the hanging guard, high or mediurti, with 
the arm extended and the point downwards. There were 'also 
high inside and outside, tierce, quarte, low prime, seconde, and 
the head or “ St George,” parries; the last, a guard with the 
blade nearly horizontal above the head, being the supposed 
position of England’s patron saint from which he dealt Ills' fatal 
blow at the dragon. Owing to the great weight of the old back¬ 
sword wristplay was almost impossible, the cuts being delivered 
with a chopping stroke. Later in thte i8ih century "i himblCr 
style, called the Austrian, came into fashion, owing to the 
introduction of a lighter, curved sabre, the princip^ .guards 
being the medium, with extended hand and sword held peTpeh- 
dicularly with the point up; the hanging, with the point down, 
both outside and inside; the half-circle ; the ” St George 
and the spadroon, with horizontal arm and sword pointing 
downwards. The spadroon (Ital. spadrmte), a light, straight, 
flat-bladed and two-edged sword, was also a popular iSth-centiir^ 
weapon, and was used both for cutting and thiiisting. The 
thru.sting attacks and parries were generally similar to those of 
the small-sword (see Foil-Fenong), but few of ho cifculipr 
parries were used. The cuts were like thok of the broad-sword. 
The Germans, like the British, were once masters of the eijgfc In 
fencing, but lhe art declined with the introduWidh of the poiilti, 
and sabre-playing survived cniv in the army and in academic 
circles with the heavy’ basket-sabre (see below). 

The school of sabre still taught in most armies, and up to the 
end of the 19th century by fcncing-mMters of all couhtries except 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, shows little advance from that in 
vogue in Angelo’s time. Two fundamental guards are Usual, 
one (taught at the French army school at Joiriyille-le-Pont) 
corresponding to the guard of tierce in foil-fencing, except that 
the left forearm rests m the small of the back; and the other 'a 
high hanging'guard, with crooked arm ahd the ppint of the ubre 
directed slightly forwards. The methods of coming on guatd 
differ considerably, but have nothing to do with fencing, pfopfcf. 

In 1896 the Florentine (Radaclli) system of sabre wasintroduf^d 
into the Briti^ army, the cavaliere F. Masiello spen^itig some 
time at Aldershot for the jitirpUse of training the aripy sa^fd- 
masters j but since the year 1901 regular instrubtioh in sWbrdfrr^ 
jnanship.has practically .been abandoned., , ^ 

Fencing on ndrSehack to cayalry is simple'iiir comparison adth 
light sabre-play. The cavalry Jwbrd Is of two patteiM^ one the 
heavy. Straight ruirassier’s gwordf,''and the'ptfibc'kpnmwhat 
lighter with a sHglitly curved'blade.' 'On thh'httack'straiglU! 
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pjiai tiiruib, and wide sweeping cuts arc used. 'ITie thre^ 
principal parries are the “ head ” (or “ high prime ”) with 
horizontally held blade; the “ tierce,” on the right, parrying 
cuts at the left side of the head and body; and the “ quarte, ’ 
on the opposite side. 

The modern style of fencing with the light sabre was perfected 
in Ifidy during the last quarter of the 19th century, the most 
important pioneer in its development having been G. Radaelli, 
a Milanese master, who became chief instructor of the sabre 
in the Royal Italian Military Fencing Academy in 1874, when 
it was transferred to Milan from I’arma. Radaclli’s system was 
descrilred by F. Masiello, an army officer whose works remain the 
chief authority on the light sabre. An old-time rivalry between 
the Neapolitan and the northern Italian fencing methods came 
to a crisis when M. Parise, an expert of the southern school, 
secured first place for foil-fencing in a tournament instituted 
by the military authorities, the result being the transfer of the 
Military Fencing Academy to Rome under the title of Scuola 
Magislralt di Roma, 'flierc was, however, less difference between 
the two schools in sabre than in foil play, and the Radaelli 
system for the former was so generally esteemed that a master 
of that method was established at the Roman Academy. 

The light fencing-sabre is made up of two principal parts, 
the blade and the handle. The blade, from 33! to 34 in. long 
and slightly and gradually curvcd»from hilt to point (which is 
truncated), has the tongue, or tang, which runs through the 
handle; the heel, or thick uppermost part of the blade fitting 
on to the guard ; the edge, running from heel to point; the 
back-edge or false-edge (sometimes not allowed), running from 
the point along the back for about 8 in.; and the back, running 
from point to heel (unle.ss there is a back-edge). The blade is 
fluted on both sides from the heel where the back-edge begins. 
'Ihe handle consists of the guard, of thin metal, extending from 
the pummel to the heel of the blade, to protect the hand ; the 
grip (of wood, fish-skin, or leather, often backed with metal), 
shaped to fit the hand, through which the tongue of the blade 
passes; and the pummel, or knob, a button which finishes off the 
handle and holds the tongue in place. 

The recognition of the light fencing-sabre as a practice weapon 
only, related to the heavier military sword as the foil is to the 
duelling-sword, at once makes apparent the difference between 
the play of the two cui-and-thrust weapons. As a light cut with 
the militaiy' sabre will be of little advantage in battle, however 
prettily delivered, it is evident that in order to produce a shock 
of impact sufficient to put an adversary out of action, a wide 
sweeping movement with the sword {moulinet ; Ital. molineUi) 
is necessary. With the fencing-sabre a hit is a hit if properly 
delivered with the edge or point, however light it may be. For 
hits of this kind less force is necessary, and wide moulinets arc 
not only useless but dangerous, since in making them the point 
must (or a moment be directed away from tlie opponent, and 
momentary openings are thus left of which the opponent may 
take advantage by attacks on the preparation. For this reason 
the cuts of the Radaelli school are delivered with moulinets of 
very narrow radius, made as much as possible by a movement of 
the elbow only, keeping the point directed menacingly towards 
the opponent. Again, whereas in battle a wound on :jiy part of 
the person may be effective and the school of the heavy sabre 
has to reckon with this fact, in fencing with the light sabre no 
hit lower than tlw hips counts, although hits upon any part of the 
person a|x>ve the hips are good ; in England cuts on the outside 
of the thigh are allowed. Ims somewhat narrows the scope of the 
fencing-sabre, just as the scope of the foil is narrower than that of 
the duelling-sword. 

The military sword is, on account of its weij[ht, usually held 
firmly in the hand with the thumb overlapping the fingers; 
but in holdii^ the light vabre the thumb is placed on the tot of 
the grip, mving a perfec,. command over the movements of the 
blade, called by the Italians pastemo. Both attacks and panics 
are executed as narrowly as pos^le, avoiding the wide move¬ 
ments common in heavy sab«-play, and ihe moulinets (which 
are ellipses described by the point as it is drawn back for a cut) 


are made, noi by swinging the sword round the head, but by 
drawing* back the hand held in front of the body, and with the 
point directed forward. The thrusts with the light sabre are 
made with the thumb to the left; whereas in the French school 
it is turned down, so that the blade curves upward. The modem 
school allows no such parries as the “ St George,” in executing 
which the blade b held at right angles to the tody, but teaches 
that the point should always be directed towards the adversary 
as much as piossible. The attacks are either “ sinlple,” “ com¬ 
plex ” or “ secondary,” and bear a general resembtoce to those 
m foil-fencing (y.o.); simple attacks being such as are not pre¬ 
ceded by other movements, as feints; complex attacks those 
preceded by feints, advances, or some other preliminary 
manoeuvre; and secondary attacks those carried out while the 
adversary is himself attacking or preparing to attack. The 
parries also correspond in nomenclature, and generally in nature, 
to those used in foil-play, but no circular or counter-parries 
are taught, though sometimes employed. 


Term!, used tn Salire-Fencitig. Absence of tlic blade ” : a guard 
so wide as apparently to leave the body uncovered, so as to entice 
the adversary to attack, " Appuntata " (Fr. remise) : a supple¬ 
mentary cut or thrust after tlic lailure of an attack, when the ad¬ 
versary rejilies slowly or with a feint. " Assault ” (Ital. assalto), a 
regular IxiUt. " Attacks on the blade " (see below under " beat,” 
"disarmament," "graze" an.l "press"). "Heat" (Ital. fialtuta) : 
a bard dry stroke on the adversary's blade, in order to drive it aside 
and push home an attack ; a " re-beat " is made by beating lightly 
on one side, then drooping the point quickly under tlie adversary's 
blade and beating violently on the other side. Cavaeione (see below 
under " diseng^e "). " txunpletion " (see below under riposte). 
" C/introtcmpo ’: to parry an attack in such a manner that tlie 
adversary is liil at the .same time. " Deceive the blade " ; when the 
adversary attempts an " attack on tlie blade " to avoid contact 
by a narrow circular movement of the poinl and hand ; this is gener¬ 
ally followed by a straight thrust or cut, as the force of liis blow will 
carry his blaile wide and leave an opening " lievolopment" 
(attacks on the) ; attacks made while the adversary is making a 
complex attack, t.e. one consisting of at least two movements 
(feint and real attack). Oemamento (see below under " press "). 
“ Disarmament ” (Ital. sjorzo ): striking the adversary’s weapon 
from his hand by moams of a sweeping stroke along his blade from 
the point downwards. " Disengage (Ital. cavasione ): being on 
guaixl (engaged) in one line, to draw one's point under the adversary's 
.sword and lunge on the othc*r side : to avoid a cut by retiring the 
right foot belund the left; a time-cut at the adversary’s arm is 
usually made at the same time. " Graze " (Ital. plo ): to run one's 
blade along that of the adversary and push home the attack suddenly. 
" Invitation guard " : a guard in any line with tlie blade intention¬ 
ally so wide that the adversary lunges into tlie apparent opening, 
niy to meet a prepared counter. Iticontro (Ital. lor double-hit): 
lioth fencers attacking at the same instant. " Dines " (of engage¬ 
ment) ; the four quarters into wliicli the trunk is divided', attacks 
and narries opposite them being called after them. These are, with 
the hand held in " supination " (thumb on top of sabre-grip); 
upper right, " sixtc " ; upper left hand, " quarte " ; lower rignt 
" octave " (not used in sabre); lower left " tialf-circlc " (not used 
in sabre). When the hand is held in " pronation " (thumb down) 
the lines are : upper right, " tierce " ; upper left, " prime " ; 
lower right, " seconde "; lower loft, " low prime " (" seconde " 
generally used). OuiMte and septime are also lines of the Italian, 
school, " Lunge tlic advance of the body by stepping forward 
with the right foot in order to deliver.a cut or thrust. " Opposition 
pressing the band and blade in attack towards the side the adversary’s 
blade is on; the object being to occupy his blade and cover one's 
jierson irom a ’’ riposte." " ihess ’’; forcing the adversary's blade 
aside by a sudden push in order to create an opening for an attack, 
cither directly or on the same side after he has rcco vei^ his blade and 
parried too wide on his supposed threatened side. " Preparation ** 
(attacks on the): mostly made by " deceiving " when the adversary 
attempts a beat, graze or press. " Re-beat " (see " beat"). " Re¬ 
mise (sec " appuntata 'V " Riposte " : a quick cut or thrust 
made after parrying an attack, without lunging. When the riposte 
in its turn la parried and replied to with another riposte, the French 
call this second riposte the itc-au-tac. Sforzo (see " disarmament 
ScandofHo studying an opponent's style at the beguiling of a bout. 
" Stop thrust" : a dfrect thrust made as the adversary begins a 
complex attack, i.e. one of more than one movement. The stop- 
thrust must get home palpably before the adversary's attack or 
the attack alone ia oounteo, the rule of scoring being that he who 
is attacked must take the parry. " Time-cut": a quick slash 
at the adversary's arm as be begins a complex attack. Toccata !: 
Ital. for •' hit 1 ToachiJ t Frjoeb tor " hit I" 


Manehette-Feneittg (Fr, manchttU, a cuff) ia a variety of aabre- 
play popular in Germany, in which the feacers stand at such a. 
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distance from each other that only hand and fore-arm can be 
reached with Ae las.t few inches of the sword nearest the point, 
both edges being supposed to be sharji. No thrusts are allowed, 
and both feet must remain stationary where they arc planted 
when the bout begins. Narrow parries are necwsary, though 
many cuts are avoided by withdrawing the hand. Monchette- 
fencing is not considered good practice for the light sabre and 
ts therefore losing ground. 

The German Basket-Sabre {Krummer Sitbel, or Krummsdbel) 
is a descendant of the heavy cavalry sabre once in use in some 
branches of the German horse. It is now used almost exclusively 
by students. It has a strongly curved blade about 3* in. long 
and I in. broad, tapering slightly towards the end, which is 
truncated, no thrusts being allowed. The hand is protected by a 
large guard of heavy steel basket-work, and the handle is shaped 
to fit the hand, the forefinger being run through a leathern loop. 
On account of the great weight of the weapon (about jjlb, more 
thw half of which is in the guard) blows delivered with a fuU 
swing are impracticable, and all cuts are made from the elbow 
and wrist, the hand being generally kept as high as possible. 
The Mensur is the distance at which the combatants stand from 
one another. There are three recognized distances, that in general 
use being the middle, from which two sabres can be crossed at 
about 15 in. from the points. Neither combatant may move his 
left foot (the right in the case of a left-handed fencer) from the 
position in which it is placed at the beginning of the bout, all 
advances and retreats being made by the movements of the 
right foot and the body. The position of the engagement is 
in high tierce, the arm being held straight out towards the 
adversary. The feet are planted alwut *4 m. apart, the right in 
advance. The right shoulder is bent forward and the stomach 
drawn back, imparting a slight stoop to the fencer. TTiere are 
eight cuts and as many parries. The basket-sabre is used in the 
more serious students’ duels ; the neck, wrist, armpits and body 
below the nipples being heavily bandaged. 

Rapier-fencing among the students of the German universities 
and technical high-schools of Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and Russia may be considered under the sabre, os the rapier, 
although originally used for thrusting as well as cutting, is now 
employed by students only to cut. According to the association 
of German fencing-masters the modern weapon when blunt and 
used only for practice is called Rapier or Haurapier, but when 
sharpened for duelling, SMager (striker). It is derived from 
the long straight sword of the German Reiters, or light cavalry, 
who were famous in the t6th century and later. Its use, however, 
was only occasional before the middle of the iQth century, 
when it gradually took the place of the dangerous Pariser, or 
long French smaU-sword, for the semi-serious duels (Mensttren) 
of ^ students. There are two varieties of rapier, each having 
a thin flat blade about 33} in. long and in. wide and 
truncated at the point, but distinguished by ^e shape of the 
handle. The Ml-n.pkr(GUickenrapier), used only at the north 
German universities erf Leipzig, Berlin, Hdle, Breslau, Konigs- 
berg and Greifswald, is furnished with a gua:^ consisting of a 
cup or bell of iron about 4^ in. in diameter and t in. deep. Joined 
to the pummel by a steel shaft protecting the hand. Its total 
weight is about iflb. The basket-rapier {Kerbrapier), used at 
all universities except those named above, has a handle protected 
by a sort of basket of heavy steel wire. Its total weight is a lb. 
The balance is just below the guard. The Made of the rapier is 
divided conventionally into the forte, the half next the hih, and 
the foible. These are agam divided into full and half forte 
tmd full and half foible, the half foible being the weakest quarter 
«f the blade, nearest the point. Every bout, whether with 
■sharp or Uunt weapons, is preceded by tite command Auf die 
Memurf (on the nwrk, literally distance). The two fencers 
ndee position with feet apart and the ri^t sligh% in advance 
just far enough from one another to wow tteir heads to be 
reached by the sword without moving the feet, whkdi remain 
Jirm ddring the wtire bout. During the first half of riie 19th 
century the objective points of the rapier included tiie upper 
amt and breast; but later ^ head, including the face, beca^ 


j^he sole target. In practice a heavy mask of wire with felt top, 

I a glove with padded arm-piece (Stulp) and a padded apron to 
i protect botly and legs are worn. There is one defensive polition, 
i which is with the arm stretched upward bringing the hand and 
j hilt about 6 in. in front of and above the forehead| and the 
int of the rapier directed diagonally downward acro^ the 
dy and to the outside of Ae adversary’s knees. The 
j fencers having at the command Bindet die Klingen I (Join 
; blades!) placed their hilts together with the points of the 
j rapiers directed upwards, attack simultaneously at the com- 
! mand Los I (Go I). All blows are delivered from the wrist, 

' slightly helped by the forearm, the hand never being dropped 
I below the level of the eyes. No movement of the head or 
i body is allowed except such as is unavoidably connected with 
that of the sword-arm. 

BiBUOGRAriiv.—For tlic light sabre see La Scherma Uationa di 
spada e di sctabola, by Forclinando MasieUo (Florence, 1887) ; 
Infantry Sword Exercise (British War Office, London, prac¬ 

tically the system of MasieUo; Jsirueione per la scherma, &c ., by S. 
de Fratc (Milan, 1885); La Scherma per la sctabola, by L. Barbasetti 
(Vienna, 1898); a German translation of the foregoing, Das Sdbei- 
fechten (Vienna, 1899); Dte FseMAunsf, by Gustav Hermell (Vienna, 
1892). For the old-style sabre see Cota Steel, by Alfred Hutton 
(London, 1889); Broadsword and Singleslirh, by R. G. AUanson 
Winn and C. Fillips WoUey, "All England'’ series, (London, 
1698) ; Foil and Sabre, by L. Kondclle (Boston, <892), an exposition 
of the French mihtary systenf. For sabre-fencing for cavalry sec • 
The Cavalry Swordsman, by Alfred Hutton (London, 1867); L’Escrime 
du sabre i cheval, by A. Alossandti and Emile AndnS (t^ris, 

For German Ixisket-sabre and sebliiger. Die deutsche Uiebfecmchule 
fUr Korb- und Olockenrapter (I.eipzig, 1887), published by the associa¬ 
tion of German academic fencing-masters; L'Escrtme dans les 
ttniverstlis allemandes, dvc., by L. C. Roux (Paris, i88j), a I^«n^ 
exposition of the German student fencing. (E. B.) 

SABZAWAR, a town of Afghanistan, situated at an elevation 

355° ft. on the left bank of the river Harud, 93 m. S. of Herat. 
Sabzawar was once a city of considerable size, and still possesses 
' a fortre-ss with sides of about aooor zjo yds. This fortress has 
been abandoned, and the town, which is the centre of a group of , 
villages, is now fairly prosperous, with a bazaar of about 800 
' .shops and a busy traffic with Sei.stan. The plains about Sabzawar 
, are highly cultivated by the Nurzai Duranis, and each village 
i boasts its own little mud fort. 

SABZBVAR, a district of the province of Khorasan in Persia, 

, formerly called Baihak. It is situated between Nishapur on the 
; east and Shahrud-Bostam on the west, and has a length of 
I about 80 m. and a breadth of 50; its population is about 6o,ooe, 

I and it pays to the government a yearly revenue of £8000. TTie 
I district has many flourishing villages and much cultivation; 

I it produces much wool, excellent cotton, some silk, partly 
i ^ported to Russia, partly manufactured into various stuffs 
in the district, and fruits, exported dried in large quantities. 

The export trade is chiefly done by a few Russian Armenians 
who reside in Sabzevar town. 

Sabzevax, the capital of the district, is situated 150 m. E. of 
Shahrud and 65 m. W. of Nishapur, in 36* 12' N., 57* 39' E., at 
an elevation of 3100 ft. The population, whi^ was 30,000 
before die famine in 1871, is now about 15,000. There are 
some good caravanserais, a well-supplied bazaar, duee cedkges, 
two large and thirty small mosques, and post and telegraph 
offices. 

SACCHARIC ACID, C,HiA or HOgqCH-OHj^COiH, in 
chemirtry, a tetraoxydicarbox^lic acid which exists in diree 
stereoisoroeric forms. The ordmry or dextro(rf)h8accharic Xcid 
is formed in the oxidation of cane sugar, grape sugar, rf-glucotiic 
acid and many other carbohydrates widi nitric acid. It forms 
a deliquescent moss. On standing, the syrupy acid gives die 
crysttlline loctonic acid, C^,0;. Sodium amalgam iMuces it 
to glucuronic acid, C,H,n07 or OHCrcH'OH],CO,H, whilst 
hydriodk acid reduces it to adipic acid,HO,C{CHj4CO^. Nitric 
acid oxidizes it to dextro-tartaric acid and oiwic acid. Laevo(I)' 
saccharic acid is formed bv oxidizing I-^uconic acid with niwe 
acid, whilst the inactive (d4- I)-acid is obtained similatiy itotn 
moctive gluconic acid. These acids closely resemble fihe i acid 
except in dieir action on polarired light. For their relations 
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to the g^ooset lee Suuar. Mucic acid {q.v.) is isomeric witj^ 
these acids.. 

SACCHABlU.the name given to several distinct chemical sub¬ 
stances,, 'ilie saccharin of commerce, so named from 4 ts exces¬ 
sively sweet taste, is a coal-tar product, being the imide of ortho- 

eul[^benzoic acid, QH4<;[5Q^NH. It may be prepared by 
tlw oxidation of ortho-loluenesulphonamide, CHa-CaH^'SO^NE^, 
witli potassium permanganate (C Fahlberg and I. Remsen, Ber., 
1879, 12, p. 469); by the electrolytic oxidation of the above 
sulphomimide (German patent 35211); by the action of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid on ortho-siilpluiraidobenzoic acid, 
NHj-SO^'QHj-COjII (German patent 113720); by warming the 
chloride of (irtho-^ulphobenzoic acid phenyl ester (SQ.^Cl-CijII.,- 
CO.^Cyij) with exce.ss of aqueous ammonia (R. List and M. 
Stem, Bn., 1898, 31, p. 1662); and from benzaldehyde ortho- 
sulphonic acid by conversion into its acid chloride, which witli 
ammonia yields the corresponding acid-amide, which gives 
saccharin on oxidation with atmosplieric oxygen (German patent 
94948). It is a crystalline powder which melts at 220“ C. with 
partial decomposition. It is soluble w ith difficulty in cold water, 
but is moderately soluble in hot water and readily soluble in 
alcohol. By the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid at 
150° C. it is decomposed into ammonia and ortho-sulphobenzoic 
acid. With phosphorus pentachloride above 2oo°C. it yields ortho- 
chlornittobenzenc. Sodium saccharin, QHdCOHSOj'N'Na, 
2II2O, is used under the name of “ soluble saccharin ” or 
“crystallose,” and is readily soluble in hot water. 'Ihe ammonium 
salt is named “ sucramine.’’ Saccharin is largely u.sed for 
sweetening purposes, pure .sstccharin being 500 times sweeter 
than sug.tr. Until 1891 the commercial product contained 
about 40 % of the tasteless para compound and was only 300 
times as sweet as supr; the mixture,'however, is now .separated 
by dissolving out the saccharin with xylene, in which solvent 
the para Compound js insoluble. Saccharin is used as a sugar sub¬ 
stitute for diabetic patients. It is interesting to note that 
9-8ulphobenzoic acid has an acid taste, and the .sulphamide is 
tasteless; the sweetness of saccharin therefore appears to be con¬ 
nected with the formation of a cyclic anhydride. In the United 
Kingdom there is an import duty 61 is. 3d. per oz. oil saccharin 
Mid similar producLs,and manufacturers Iwvc to takeout a licence, 
(n the United States the import duty is $1-50 + 16 % ad valorem 
per^ tb. Austria-Hungary, France, Belgium and Germany pro- 
tiibit the importation. On the estimation of .saccharin in com¬ 
mercial Samples and for its detection ih foods and beverages sec 
1 . H. KaStle, /o«r. Chem. Bor., , 1903,' 87, p. 503; E. M'K. 
Chace, four. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1904, 39, p. 1627. 

lactones of the saccharic acids are also known as '' saccharins.' ’ 
By boiling dextrin or laevulosc with milk of lime the so-called " sac¬ 
charin." a lactone of the formula. f 

is oblamed (IC. Kli;r„i, Bn., 1880,13, p, tpfi; H. Kilinni, Ber , 1882. 
« 5 . p. a9S4). ■ It crystalliZM tn largo pW-sms, has a bitter taste, and 
IS eagily. soluble in imt watpr. Polwsimn permanganate oxiiiweii ft 
to carbonic and acetic acids. Heating witli caustic ixitasb to loo"' C. 
gi\xw formic And l-ictic acids, and when reduced by livdriudic ackl 
and 'phosphOTis .ft is convertel into - dimettivlbufvroiactone. 

Iso-iacchurin asd • meta-sacoharin " aro. formed by the action 
of Ume on milk sugar (IT. Kiliani, Bn., iHHj. 18. p. ojt). Tic 
former melts at y.S t,, an I on reduction by hydriodic acid and 
pht^iKirus is convertej into a’y-diniethylviUcrotactpne. Mcta- 
raccliarin melts at i4t-t4i'’ C. and is cosily •SoWMc in w&ttr. 


.SACCUirrn, ^f»ANC0 (c. .1400), Italian poet and 

noydist, w^ the son of Bend dru,gucdqne, surnamed “ Buono,” 
^„thc noble and.wvcicnt Florentinfl family.of the Sacchetfi 
(comp, Dante, Bar. c. xvi,), and was bpun at Florence about the 
ft young man he achieved repute as a 
poftt, aiw he appears sip have travelled on affairs of more or lass 
imMrtanoe as for as to, Genoa, Milan and “ Isdiiavonia,” 
When a sentence of banishment was passed upon the nest of tlve 
hqusc of SaechetU by the Florentine authorities in 4380 it 
appears that Franco w;is expressly exempted, ‘‘ per esser' tanto 
bpono, and 1^1383 ,ho wa.s on? of the “ eight,” disebtoginr. 
the onftc . prior for the months of, ihirch and April In 1385 


I he was chosen ambassador to Genoa, but preferred to, go as 
podest» to Bibbiena in Casentino. In 1392. he was podestk.of 
San Mmiato, and in 1396 he held a similar office at Faenza. Jbi 
1398 he received from his fellow-citizens the post of captain, of 
their then province of Romagna, having his residence at Portico. 
The date of his death is unknown; most probably it occurred 
about 1400, though some writers place it as late as 1410. , 

Satxbetti left a considerable number of sonveUi, mntom, baUate, 
madrigah, Ac., wliicb have never been printed, but which are still 
extant m at least one MS. in the Laurentian library of Florence. 
His Nmelle w«w first printed in 1724. from the MS. in the same 
collMtion, which, however, is far from complete. They were 
originally 300 in number, but only 258 in whole or in part now 
survive. Ihey are written in pure and eleganf Tuscan, and, based 
as they are fi.r the most part on real incidents in the public and 
domestic life of Florence, they are valuable for the 'light they throw 
on the manners of that age, and occasionally also foe the biogta^ical 
tacts preserved in them. 

SAOCHI, ANDREA (e. 1600-1661), Italian painter of the later 
Roman school, was bom at Nettuno near Rome in 1600,.or 
perlwps as early as 1598. His father, Benedetto, a painter of 
undistinguished position, gave him his earliest in.stiHiction lin 
the art; Andrea then passed into the studio of Albani, of whom 
he was the last and the most eminent pupil, and under Albani 
he made his reputation early. The painter of Sacchi’s pre¬ 
dilection was Raphael; he was the jealous opponent of Pietro 
da Cortona, and more especially of Bernini. In procc.ss of time 
he became one of the most learned designers and one of the 
soundest colourists of the Roman school. He went to Venice 
and to Parma tostudy Venetian colour and the style of Correggio; 
but he found the last-named master unadaptable for his own 
proper methods in art, and he returned to Rome. Sacchi was 
strong in artistic theory, and in practice slow and fastidious; 
it was his axiom that the merit of a painter consists in producing, 
not many middling pictures, but a few and perfect ones. His 
works have dignity, repose, elevated yet natural forms, severe 
but not the less pleasing colour, a learned treatment of architec¬ 
ture and perspective; he is thus a painter of tlw correct and 
laudable academic order, admired by connoisseurs rather than by 
ambitious students or the large public. His princi(>al painting, 
often spoken of as the fourth best easel-picture in Rome—in 
the Vatican Gallery~ 4 s “ St Romuald relating his Vision to Five 
Monks of his Order.” The pictorial(vax of dealing with these 
figures, , who are all in the white garb of their order, has often 
been remarked upon ; and as often the ingenuity and judgment 
of Sacchi have been praised in varying the tints of these habits 
according to the light and shade cast by a ne^hbouring tree. 
The Vatican Gallery contains also an early painting of the master 
—^ “ Miracle of St Gregory,” executed in 1^4; a mosaic 
of it was made in. 1771 and placed in St Peter'a Other leading 
examples are the “ Death of St Anna,” in S. Carlo ai Catinari; 
" St Andrew,” in the Quirii^; " St Joseph,” at Capo alleCaso; 
also, in fresco, a ceiling in the Palazzo Barberini—“ Divine 
Wisdom ’’—reckoned superior in expression and selection to 
the rival work of Pietro da Cortona. There are likewise altar- 
pieces in Perugi^ Foligno and Gamerino. Sacchi, who worked 
almost always in, Rome, left few jiictures visiUe in private 
galleries: one, of “ St Bruno," is in Grosvenor House. He had a 
•flourishii^ school,:. Nicholas Poussin and Carlo Maiatta were hi 
most eminent scholars; Luigi Garzi and Francesco Lauri were 
others, and Sacchi’s own son Giuseppe, who died young, after 
giving very liigh hopes. This must have .been .an.. iHcgitiroate 
SOD, for Andrea was unmarried when he died at Nettuno in id6i. 

AAOCHINI. ANTONIO MARIA OASPAU (1734^1786^ Italian 
musical aanposei:,- was bora at Pozeuoli, on the 123rd of July 
1734. He was the son of a poor fisherman and was h^d 
singing on the sands by Durante, who undertook'btSi education 
at tte Conservatorio di Sant’ Onofrio at Naples. D.utenta and 
Pkeinni lai^ht him composition, and Nkida Fiorenaa the 
violin.' Tlic intermezno Fra DmnUo was written for the dieatce 
of the Conservatorio in 1756, but bis 6rst serious opera was 
produced,At Rome in 1762^ and was.fi)llo.wied by numy others, 
nearly all of which were sucoessful Ja 1769 he weriti to Venice, 
and in consequence of tlie great success achieved there by the 
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pioduction of his opera Aletsandro nelT Indit he was app<wted 
direotcv 'of the Conscrvatorio d«U’ Ospedaletto, where he trained 
some Admirable female singers and wrote church music. In 
1772 he visited London, where, notwithstanding a cruel cabal 
formed against him, he achieved a brilliant success, eiq)eciaUy 
in his four new operas, Tamerlano, Lutie Vero, Niletti e Ptrtto 
and ll Gran Cid. Later he met with an equally enthusiastic 
reception in Paris, where in 1783 his fUnalda was produced'under 
the immediate patronage of Queen Marie Antoinette, to whom 
he had been recommended by the emperor Joseph !I. But 
neither in England nor in France did his reputation continue 
to the end of his visit. ICe- seems everywhere to have been the 
victim of bitter jealousy. Even Marie Antoinette was not able 
to support his cause in the face of the general outcry against the 
favour shown to foreigners; and by her command, given with 
the utmost reluctance, his last t^era and undoubted master¬ 
piece, (Edipe d Calone, was set aside in 1786 to make room for 
l.emoine’s Phedre—a. circumstance which so prey'cd upon his 
mind that he died of chagrin on the 7th (or 8th) of October 1786. 

Sacchini’s style was rather graceful tlian elevated, and he was 
deficient both in creative power and originality. But the 
dramatic truth of his operas, more esgiecially the later ones, 
is above all praise, and he never fails<to write with the care and 
finish of a thorough and accomplished musician. {Edipe was 
extremely successful after his death, and was performed at the 
Acadteie nearly six hundred limes. 

SACERDOTALISM (from Lat. sacerdos, priest, literally one 
who presents sacred offerings, sacer, sacred, and dare, to give), 
•a term applied, usually in a hostile sense, to the system, method 
and spirit of a priestly order or class, under which the functions, 
dignity and influence of the members of the priesthood are 
exalted in the ministry ohreligion, and in the church at the expense 
of the laity. This exalting of the priesthood in the Christie 
clwrch is bused on the claim that the priest exercises sacrificial 
and supernatural powers in the celebration of-the Eucharist. 

SACHEVBRELL^ HEMRY (1674-1724), EngBsh ecclesiastic 
and politician, "was the son of Joshua Sacboverdl, rector of St 
Peter’s, Marlborough. He was adopted by his. godfather, 
Edward Hearst, and his wife, and was sent to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in i68g, was demv of his college from 1689 to 1701 
and fellow from 1701 to 1713. Addison, another Wiltshire lad, 
entered at the same college two years earlier, but was also elected 
a demy in 1689 ; he inscribed to Sacheverell in 1694 his account 
of the greatest English poets. Sacheverell took his degree of 
B.A. in i69'^3 and became M.A. in 1695 D.p. in 1708. IBs 
firk'preferment was the small vicarage of Cannock in Stalfordr 
shire; but he leapt into notice when holding a preachership at 
St Saviour’s, Southwark. Ilis famous sermons on the church 
in danger from the neglect of the Whig ministry to kwp guard 
over its interests were preached, the one at Derby on the isth of 
August, the other at St Paul’s Cathedral on the sth of November 
1709. They were immediately reprinted, the Mtter being dedi¬ 
cated to the lord mayor and the former to the author’s kinsman, 
George SachevewU, high sheriff of Derby for the year j and, as 
the of the whole British population ware at this period 

keenly exorcised between the rival factions of Whig and Tory, 
the vehement invectives of this furious divine on behalf of .wi 
institution which supplied the bulk of the adherents 
of the Tories made him their idol. 'Phe Whig ngnistry., then slo wly 
but surely losing the support of the oountry, .were divided m 
opinion as to the propriety of prosecuting this aeolods parson. 
Somers was against such a measure; 'but.Godolphm, ■who was 
believed to be personally alluded to in one of these harangues 
under the nickname of “ Volpone,” urged the nocessity of a 
prosecution, and gained the day. Die: trial lasted from 27* 
February* to ajed March 1710, and the verdict was that 
Sacheverell should be suspended for three, years and that tte 
two sermons should be burnt at the Royial Exchange. This 
was the decree of the state, and it had the effect of making him 
a ibartyT to the eyes of the jxgiulaoe and of bringing about the 
dowstfaUiof tharministry. Immediately..on the.eiqjiralioa of 
his dentertce (ijth April 17*3) he was instituted io the valuable 


rtmory of St Andrew's, Holbom, by tdie new Tory tnlibitry, 
woo despised'the.a'uthor of the aemwim^tdthough tl^dread^ 
his infiuenco over the mob. He died at tiie Grove, Highgate; 
on the 5thof June 1724. „ 1 

Hearne's Diaries, Bloxam’a Xefisier of Magdahn and' EIUI< 
Burton's Qitetn Anne, vol. ii. There is an excellent bibliagrat^ by 
Falconer Madam (1S87). * 

SACHEVERELL. WIUJAM (1.638^691),. EngliMi stateonaa, 
son of Henry Sacheverell, a country gentleman, was'item in 
1638. His family had held a good position in Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire since the itth century', the name appwuig as 
Sent Clteveroil in the roll Of Battle Abbty, and William inherited 
large estates from his father. He was admitted at Gray's Inn in 
1667, and in 1670 he, was elected member af parliament for 
Derbyshire. He immediately gained a prominent position -iB 
the party hostile to the Court, and before he had been six rooBths 
in ilouse of Commons he proposed a resolution that.all 
“ popiri) recusants” should be removed from military commands; 
the motion, enlarged so as to indude civil employment, was 
carried without a division on the a8th of February 1672-1673. 
This resolution was the forerunner of the Test Act, in the pre¬ 
paration of which Sacheverell took an active purl, and .which 
caused the break up of the cabal He now toiw part in nearly ’ 
every debate in the House of Commons, being recognised as One 
of the most able of the leaders of the opposition or country 
party. He strongly opposed tlie king’s policy of alliance with 
France, advocating a league with the Dutch in8tea<L.,and the 
refusal of supplies until the demands of the Commons should 
be complied with. Sacheverell took especial interest in the state 
of the nasty and spoke in many debates.on thisquestiim. iH 
1677 he carried an address to the king calling upon him to 
condude an alliance with the United Provinces against Louis 
XIV., and when the Speaker adjourned the House by Charles’s 
order Sacheverell made an eloquent protest, aBserting the right 
of .the House .itself to decide tte question of its adjournment. 
When parliament met early in 1678 assurances were received 
from Charles II. that he had arranged the treaties demanded by 
the Commons: but Sacheverell boldly questioned Uie king's 
good faith, and warned the Commons that they were being 
deceived. When the secret treaty with France liecaine known, 
thus confirming ^chevereU’s insight, the latter called for the 
disbandment of the forces and advocated the, refusal of further 
supplies for military purposes; and in June. 1678 he resolutely 
opposed Lord Danby’s proposal to grant £300,000 per annum 
to Charles II. for life. Barillon mentions Sacheverell among the 
Whig leaders who accepted bribes from . Louis XIV., but the 
evidence against him is not conclusive. 

When I’itus Oates began his pretended revelations in 1678 
Sacheverell was among those who most firmly believed in Ae 
exbtence of a Popish plot, He was one. of the most ac^e 
investigiitors of the affair, and one of the managers of. the 
peachment of the five Catholic peers. He also acted for a, tune 
as chairman of the secret committee of the Commons, and deew 
up die report on the examination of the Jesuit Coleman* secretary 
to the duchess of York. He was a member of the committee for 
drafting the articles of impeachment against,Danby in 
and was appointed one of die managers of the Commons; tod 
in 1679, when fhe impeadanent, interrupted by the dissolution 
of parliament, was resumed in the new parliamwit, he spoke 
strongly i^ainst the validity of Danby’s plea of pardon by thd 
king. The allegadons made m Sacheverell’s report 0|(i,^c 
examination of .Uileman prwnpted the oountry party to demand 
the exclusion of Janies, duke of York, from die succession, to the 
throne, the first suggestion of . the famous Etolutim BiUi being 
made by Sacheverell on the i»th November *678 in a debate-r? 
“ the greatest that ever was. in Paiiameit,’’ as it was pronouiiCDd 
by contemporaries—rraised Ity Lord Russell with the object of 
remaving the duke irom the King’s Council. He ./vipirously 
pronieteddie bill initkHoitK of Comnfotuandop^posedgrantwg 
stt^iei taU it should pass.. When .ChMics offered on atternative 
scheme.(i679) Jot limiting.dte: powers of« CatholicitoYereigB, 
Sacheverell. made a great speech in which he pointed out <the' 
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iniiufiiciency of the king's terms for securing the object desire^ 
hy the Whigs. In the conflict between the Petitioners and the 
Abhorrers he supported the former, and on the 27th of October 
1680 brought forward u motion asserting the right of petitioning 
the king to summon parliament, and proposed the impeachment 
of Chief Justice North as the author of the proclamation against 
tumultuous petitioning. Sacheverell was one of the managers 
on liehalf of the Commons at the trial of Lord Stafford in West¬ 
minster Hall; but too.k no further part in public affairs till after 
the elections of March 1681, when he was returned unopposed 
for Derbyshire. He was prosecuted for riot in connexion with 
the surrender of the charter of Nottingham in 1682, being tried 
before Chief Justice Jeffrey.s, who fined him 500 marks. 

At the general election following the death of Charles II, in 
1685 Sacheverell lost his scut, and for the next four years he 
lived in retirement on his estates. In the convention parliament 
summoned by the prince of Orange, in which he sat for Heytes- 
biiry, he spoke in favour of a radical resettlement of the constitu¬ 
tion, and served on a committee, of which Somers was chairman, 
for drawing up a new constitution in the form of the Declaration 
of Right; and he was one of the representatives of the Commons 
in their conference with the peers on the question of declaring 
the throne vacant. William III. appointed Sacheverell a lord 
of the admiralty, but he resigned the office after a few months. 
He procured the omission of Lorc^Jeffreys's name from the Act 
of Indemnity. In 1690 he moved a famous amendment to the 
Corporation Bill, proposing the addition of a clause—the purport 
of which was misrepresented by Macaulay—^for disqualifying for 
office for seven years municipal functionaries who in defiance of 
the majority of their colleagues had surrendered their charters 
to the Crown. A celebrated debate on this question took place 
in the House of Commons in January i6go; but the evident 
intention of the Whigs to perpetuate their own ascendancy by 
tampering with the franchise contributed largely to the Tory 
reaction which resulted in the defeat of the Whigs in the elections 
of that year. Sacheverell was elected member for Nottingham¬ 
shire ; but he died on the 9th of October 1691, before taking his 
scat. In the judgment of Speaker Onslow, Sacheverell was the 
“ ablest parliament man ” of the reign of Charles II. He was 
one of the earliest of English parliamentary orators ; his speeches 
greatly impressed his contemporaries, and in a later generation, 
as Macaulay observes, they were “ a favourite theme of old men 
who lived to see the conflicts of Walpole and Pulteney.” Hiough 
bis fame has become dimmed in comparison with that of Shaftes¬ 
bury, Russell and Sidney, he was not less con^icuous in the 
parliamentary proceedings of Charles II.’s reign, and he left a 
more permanent mark than any of them on the constitutional 
changes of the period. 

Sacheverell was twice married. His first wife was Mary, 
daughter of William Staunton of Staunton ; and his second was 
jane, daughter of Sir John Newton. His eldest son Robert 
represented the borough of Nottingham in six parliaments and 
died in 1714. The family became extinct in 1724. 

Bibuocraphv.- Many of SochevereirH speeches are reported in 
AnchitoU Grey's liebatts of the House of Commons, ibfuj-ibgjf (10 vols,, 
tA>adon, 171^). See also Sir George Sitwell, Ihe First WtUg (Scar- 
botough, 1894) ; Gilbert Bumet, History of mv num Time (6 vols,. 


A. Jeae^p (London, 1887); and Lives of the Ruht Hon. F. North, 
Boron Curtfori, &c. (3 vote., London, 1826) ; The Hatton Corre- 
spon’iinee, edited by li. M. Thompson for the Camden Society (a vote., 
undon, 1878); Laurence Eacbard, History of England (3 vote., 
^ndon, 1707-1718); and the Histories of England by Lingaid, 
Von Ranke and Uaoanlay. (r, j. m.) 

MCHS, HANS (i494-t576). German poet and dramatist, 
was bom at Nuremberg on the 5th of November 1494. His 
father was a tailor, and he himself was trained to the calling 
of a shoemaker. Before this, however, he received a good 
^ucation at the Latin school of Nuremlwrg, which left behind 
it a lasting interest in the stories of antiquity. In the spring 
of 1509 he began his apprenticeship, and was at the same time 
initiated into Qie art of the Meistersingers by a weaver, Leonhard j 
Nunnenpeck. Ini5iihesetoutonhisW4i^«i7«tr«,andworked 


at his craft in many towns, including Regensburg, Passau, 
Salzbuig, Munich, Osnabriick, Liibeck and Leipz^. In 1516 
he returned to Nuremberg, where he remained dunng the rest 
of his life, workii^ steadily at his handiwork and devoting his 
leisure time to literature. In 1517 he became master of his 
gild and in 1519 married. The great event of his intellectual 
life was the coming of the Reformation ; he became an ardent 
adherent of Luther, and in 1523 wrote in Luther’s honour the 
poem beginning Dte taiUenbergisch NachitgaU, Die man jetzt horet 
iiberall, and four remarkable dialogues m prose, in which his 
warm sympathy wito the reformer is tempered by counsels of 
moderation. In spite of this, his advocacy of the new faith 
brought upon him a reproof from the town council of Nuremberg ; 
and he was forbidden to publish any more BuefUein oder 
Reimen. It was not long, however, before the council itself 
openly threw in its lot with the Reformation. After the death 
of Hans Sachs’s first wife in 1560 he married again. His death 
took place on the 19th of Janu^ 1576. 

Hans Sachs was an extraordinarily fertile poet. By the year 
1567 he had composed, according to his own account, 4275 
Meisterlieder, 1700 tales and fables in verse, and 208 dramas, 
which filled no fewer thM 34 large manuscript volumes; and this 
was not all, for he continued writing until 1573. The Meister¬ 
lieder were not printed, being intended solely for the use of the 
Nuremberg Meistersinger school, of which Swhs was the leading 
spirit. His fame rests mainly on the Spruchgedichte, which 
include his dramatic writings. His “ tragedies ” and “comedies ’’ 
are, however, little more than stories told in dialigue, and divided 
at convenient pauses into a varying number of acts; of the 
essentials of dramatic construction or the nature of dramatic 
action Sachs has little idea. The subjects are drawn from the 
most varied sources, the Bible, the classics and the Italian 
novelists being especially laid under contribution. He succeeds 
best in the short anecdotal Fasinachlsspiel or Shrovetide play, 
where characterization and humorous situation are of more im¬ 
portance than dramatic form or construction. Farces like Drr 
fahrendeSekiiler im Parodies (1550), Das Wildbad (i550), Das heiss 
Risen (1551), Der Bauer im Fegefeuer (1552) are inimitable in their 
way, and have even been played with .success on the modern stage. 

Hwis Sachs himself madc.a lieginning to an edition of his collected 
wntings by pubteshing three large folio volumes (1558-1561); after 
ms death other two volDmc.s appeared (1578, 1579). A critical 
edition has been published by the Stuttgart Literorischer Verein 
edite<i by A. von Keller and E. Goetze (23 vote., 1870-1896); Sdml- 
liche Fastnachtsspiele, ed. by E. Goetee (7 vote., 1880-1887); Sdmt- 
liche Fabeln and Schwdnke, by the same (3 vote., 1893). 'Ihere are 
also editions of selected writings by J. Tittmann (3 vote., 1870-1871: 
new od., 1883-1885) and B. Arnold (z vote., 1885). E. K. J. 
LOteelberger, Hans Sachs (1876); C. Schweitzer, £tude sur la vie 
a its auvres de Hans Sachs {1887); K. Drescher, Hans Sachs- 
Sludten (1890 1891); E. Goetze, Hans Sachs (1891); A. L. Stiefel, 
nans Sachs-Porschungtn (1894); R. Gen6c, Hans Sachs und seins 
Zett (1894 ; and ed., 1902); e. Geiger, Hans Sachs als Dtchter in 
sstnen PastnachisspisUn 

SAClffi, JUUUS VON (1832-1897), Gennan botanist, was 
born at Breslau on the 2nd of Octobw 1832. At an earty age 
he showed a taste (or natural history, and on leaving school 
he became, in 1851, private assistant to the physiologist J. K. 
Purkinje at Prague. In 1856 he graduated as doctor of philo¬ 
sophy, and then adopted a botanied career, establishing hmself 
as Privatdotenl lor plant physiology in the university of I^ie. 
In 1859 he was appoint^ physiological assistant to the Agri¬ 
culture Academy of Tharandt in Saxony; and in 1861 he was 
called to be director of the Polytechnic at Chemnitz, but was 
almost immediately transferred to the Agricultural Academy at 
Poppelsdorf, near Bonn, where he remained until 1867, when 
he was nominated professor of botany in the university of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, In 1868 he accepted the cliair of botanv 
in the university of Wiirsburg, which he continued ti occupy 
(in spite of calls to all the important German universities) until 
his death on the 29th of Hay 1897. 

Sachs achieved distinction as an. investigator, a writer and a 
teacher; his name will ever be especially associated ifith the 
peat development of plant physiology which marked the latter 
half of the 19th century, though there is scarcely a branch of 
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botany to which he did not materially contribute. His earlier 
anrf'nf through the volumes of botanical journals 

and of me publications of learned societies (a collected edition 
was published m 1892-93), are of great and varied interest, 

I roimt^t among them is the series of “ Keimungsgeschichten,” 
which laid the foundation of our knowledge of microchemical 
methods, as also of the morphological and physiological details 
of prminauon. Then there is his resuscitation of the method 
Of water-culture,” and the appUcation of it to the investigation 
of the proble^ of nutrition; and further, his discovery that 
the starch-grams to be found in chloroplastids are the first visible 
product of their assimilatory activity. His later papers were 
almost exclusively published in the three volumes of the Arbeiten 
des botanisckrn Instituls in Wkndmrg (1871-88), Among these 
are his investigation of the periodicity of growth in length, in 
connexion with which he devised the self-registering auxano- 
meter, by which he established the retarding influence of the 
highly refrangible rays of the spectrum on the rate of growth ; 
his researches on heliotropism and geotropism, in which he 
introduced the ” clinostat ” ; his work on the structure and the 
arrangement of cells in growing-points ; the elaborate experi¬ 
mental evidence upon which he based his “ imbibition-theory ” 
of the transpiration-current; his exliaustive study of the 
assimilatory activity of the green leaf; and other papers of 
interest, Sachs’ first published volume was the Ilandbuch 
der Experimentolfrhysiolagie der Pflanzen (1865 ; French edition, 

1868), which gives an admirable account of the state of knowledge 
in certain departments of the subject, and includes a great 
, deal of origin^ information. This was followed in 1868 by the 
first edition of his famous Lehrbuck der Botanik, by far the best 
book of its kind. It is a comprehensive work, giving an able 
summary of the botanical science of the period, enriched with the 
results of many original investigations. The fourth and last 
German edition was published in 1874, and two English editions 
were issued by the Oxford I’ress in 1875 and 1882 respectively. 

The Lehrbuck was eventually superseded by the Vorlesungrn 
iiber Pflamenphysiologic (ist cd., 1882 ; 2nd ed., j887; Eng. 
ed., Oxford, 1887), a work more limited in scope, but yet covering 
more ground than its title would imply ; though it is a remarkable 
book, it has not gained the general recognition accorded to the 
Lehrimch. Finally, there is the Geschiehte der Botanik (1875), 
a brilliant and learned account of the development of the various 
branches of botanical science from the middle of the t6th century 
up to i860, of which an English edition was published in 1890 
by the Oxford Press. As a teacher Sachs exerted great influence, 
for his vigorous personality and his ready and lucid utterance 
enabled him not only to instruct, but to fire his students with 
something of his own enthusiasm. 

A full account of Sadis' life and work wa» given by Professor 
Giwbol, formerly Itis assistant, in Plora (1897), of which an liiiglisli 
translation appeared in Science Progress for 1898. ITicre is also an 
obituary notice of him in the Proc. Koy. Soc. vol. Ixii. (S. H. V*.) 

SACHS, MICHAEL (1808-1864), German Kabbi. He was one 
of the first of Jewish graduates of the modern universities, 
taking his Ph.D. degree in 1836. He was appointed Rabbi in 
Prague in 1836, and in Berlin in 1844. He took the conservative 
side against the Reform agitation, and so strongly opposed the 
introduction of the organ into the Synagogue ttot he retired 
from the Rabbinate rather than acquiesce, Sachs was one of 
the greatest preachers of his age, and published two volnmes 
of Sermons (Predigten, 1866-1891). He co-operated with Zum 
{q.v.) in a new translation of tdie Bible. Sachs is best remembered 
for his work on Hebrew poetry, Rtidgidse Boesie dbr Juien in 
Sptmien (1845);^ ^ ambitious critical work {BHtrdge 
%ur Sprach- und AlterOiumsforsthung, i voii., 1852 - 1854 ) is of less 
lasting value. Hb poetical gifts he turned to admirable account 
in hu translation of the Festival Prayers (Mafaoe,^ vds., 1855 ), 
a new feature of which was the mctrifkl nmdering of the medievid 
Hebrew hymns. Anortier very^ popular work by Sardis'contams 
poetical paraphrases of Rabbinic legends '.{Stimmeit nom Jordm 
und EupknU, 1853 ). (*• 

. 8ACK,alargeb^ made of a coarse material such as b described 
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imder Sacking below. The word occurs with very little variation 
ill all European languages, cf. Gr. erduKos, Lat. saccus, Ft. sac, 
Span, saco, Du. soft, &c. All are borrowed from the Hebrew 
sag, properly a coarse stuff made of hair, hrnioe a bag made of 
thb material. Most etymologbts attribute the widespread 
occurrence of the word to the story of Joseph and hb brethren 
in Gen. xliv. The Hebrew word itself b probably Egyptian^ as 
is evidenced by the Giptic sok. Apart from its ordinary meaning, 
the word is used as a unit of dry measure, which has varied 
considerably at different times and places and for different 
goods ; it is the customary’ British measure for coak, potatoes, 
apples and some other goods, and b equivalent to three busheb. 
From the end of the i7lh to the middle of the i8th century the 
sack or “ sacque ” was a fashionable type of,^own for women, 
having a long flowing loose back— banging in pleats from 
the neck. It b still used us a tailor's or dressmaker's term 
for a loose straight-back coat. The Fr. sac meant also pillage, 
plunder, whence saccager, to plunder a town, especially after 
It had been taken by assault or after a siege. There b no doubt 
that it b an exteasion of ” sack,” a bag, with a reference to the 
most obvious receptacle for booty. The slang expression 
‘‘ to give the sack,” “ to get the sack,” of a person who has been 
turned out of a situation or been given notice to leave b an 
old French proverbial expression. Cotgrave gives On luy a 
donne sa sac el ses guides, “ h^hath hb passport given him, lie b 
turned out to grazing, said of a servant whom his master hath 
put away.” The Neto English Dictionary finds the expression 
also in i5tli-century’ Dutch. “ 

It remains to dbtingubh the name, familiar from English 
literature of the 16th and 17th centuries, of a Spanish wine, 
which was of a strong, rough, dry kind (in Fr, tin see, whence the 
name), and therefore usually sweetened and mixed with spice 
and mulli’d or “ burnt.” It became a common name for all the 
stronger while winc.s of the South. 

SACKBUT, Shakbusshe, Sacbut, Draw or Drawing 
Trumpet (Scotland, draueht trumpet) or F'lat Trumpet 
(Fr. saquebule, saqueboulc, cacbouc, trompettr harmonigue ■, 
Ger. Posaune, Dusaun, Pusin, Zug-Trommet ; Ital. tromba da 
lirarsi or tromba spezzata ; Span, sacabuclie ; Dutdi bazuin 
Schuiiltrompetle), the earliest form of slide trumpet, which 
afterwards develoix;d into the trombone. As soon as the effect 
of the slide in lengthening Ute main tube and therefore pror. 
portionally deepening the pitch of the instrument was und«'- 
■ .stood, and its capabilities had been fully realized, the develop- 
I inent of a family of powerful tenor and b^s instruments followed 
as a matter of course. It b not known exactly in what country 
the principle of the slide was first discovered and applied to 
musical instruments; jf it be not an Oriental device, then the 
credit b prolxibly due to the Netherlands or to South Germany 
before or during tlie 13th century. 

The early history of the sackbut is among the most interesting 
of all in,struments. Various attempts have been made to fix the 
etymology of the word as derived from Span, tacabuche through 
French. The Rev. F. W. Gatoin' suggests a derivation from 
sacar, to draw out, and bttche, identical with bucka (Lat. bueus), 
used in the sense of a tube or pipe originally of boxwood. To accept 
tills etymol^y would be to lose sight of the fact that all the technical. 
names appUud to tlie sackbut in various languages directly aeknow, 
lodge its descent from the buccina (ry.v.), wiUi the exception of 
Itehan, in which the recognition is indirbitly made tfamugh the 
synonyrti tromba. A clue to the etymology of saeabuebt is anorded 
by the well-known fact that not only did t& Arabs after the oonqueat 
introduce oriental musical instruments by way oi bpalu to western 
Europe, but the Arabic names also clung to the instrumeats in many 
cases. The Arabs had a military trumpet they called Buk or Bugue, 
a word tisey had bortowed-frott the Christians,* and tbis mentlonea 
in a musical treatise oi the 14th century (Escoriol MS. 69)' anond 
the musical instruments then in use'in Spain. It has been claimed 
on philological grounds that England derived her knowledge of flht 
saofcbut from France, but the oldest known form of the word In 
English is shakbusshe, which occurs in the accounts of Henry VII. 


‘ " The Sackbut, its Evolution and History,” in Proc. Mm*. Aetoe, 
/.OMdon (1906-1907). , ’ 

' See Edw. W. lane, Arabic-Engtish LrrfciM (London,' 
bk. 1. pt. i. p. 276. i 
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tor the jrd of May 149J,' and is obviously of Spanish origin. Sackbut 
apiwani early in the 16th century. ... * 

Tlie word sacabucke wa.s at some time applied in Spain to the 
Ship's pump; and the questions naturally arise, Which came first, 
and Was the musicnl instrument named after the pump from the great 
tesembUnce in their resiwcUvo actions as well as in outward form ) * 
It is certainly significant that the Ital. tromba, from which sprang 
" trumpet " and " trombone," means a pump as well as a trumpet 
kmf the trunk of an elephant. Even if it could be proved beyond 
doubt that the slide liad been applied to the trumpet before the word 
tromba was used for it, there would still remain several difficulties 
to be di.spo.se<l of. (i) The word trumba, trumbin, irompi, already 
general in the romances of the izlh and 13th centuries, was at first 
applied to the tubas and curved horns, probably from the similar 
curve of th* elephant's frank, (i) If trmba referred to the pump, 
it must have been applied to the slide trumpet, and tromba da 
tirarsi tor " aackbiit ’’ is senseless tautology. (3) The etjroology 
given aliove from*fc«k or fiwjur, trumpet, supported by similarly 
compounded words in English, Scotch, Dutch, Italian, would have 
to hi; regarded as a strange but not unparMleled jihiloiogical co¬ 
incidence. The earUest instance yet discovered of the use of saca- 
bucke as a musical instrument seems to be in the 13th century.^ 

Tlv transformation of the busine (buccina) into tlio .sackbut 
involved two or three processes, the addition of the slide being 
accumpli.shed in at lea.st two stages. It was applied first to the 
straight busine made in tliree or four sections having rings or knobs 
at the joints. The sliding portions or joints here doubtless served 
much as in our modern wood wind instruments lor tuning purposes 
or for changing the key. The long slide, added for the iiurpose of 
olitaining a diatonic compass, denoted a further step in the evolution. 
When applied to the straight bu.sin# it differed raateri^y from the 
slide id the s^kbut or trombone, for the normal jxisition of the instru¬ 
ment was with the slide fully drawn out, so that tlie knobs were 
equidistant; on the slide bidng gradually closed Uio pitch was 
liroiMirtionally raised in order to fill in the gaps of the first fifth liy 
new fundamentals, upon each of which the harmonic series would 
lie obtainable. An examplu of this early use of tlie slide is to be 
found in a miniature from a psalterium executed in tlie south of 
France during the t jth century, now preserved in tlie library of tlie 
university of Munich fMS. *4, 4to fol. 966). Here (fig. 1) the per¬ 
former i* leprsfentod playing on a busine in which two of the knobs 
or rings denoting the joints or sections are 
shown touching each other. The hand is 
grasping the instrument jast under the lower 
ring in the act of pushing it up to clo.si- the 
slide, as is indicate by the position of the 
wrist. This is the earhest Indication of the 
existisnee of the slide yet found by the writer, 
and tlie in.strument, although straight, is one 
of the earliest sackbuts. The manipulation 
of the slide on the long straight busine must 
have been exceedingly difficult, requiring not 
only skill, but a long arm. 'This led to the 
next step in the evolution, i.e. the bending 
of the tube in three parallel branches 
like a flattened S, an example of which, 
also of the 13th century, is found on some 
Fia. I. carved woodwork from the abbey of 

Ciuny.* 

The folding of the busine marks the advent of the new double 
slide, like a u, made to draw out and lower the pitch. This radical 
change did not come alt at once, the intotmediate step being the 
folding of the busine, witli the old single slide, the whole S being 
drawn up and down, as tite slide closed and opened again. 'This 
interesting development Is shown (fig. a) in a miniature ^ Taddeo 
Crivelll in the Borso Bible* (1450-1471). The two upper joints 
defined by rings are clearlv drawn of larger calibre than the lower 
folded portibn, which has been drawn out to what would approxi¬ 
mately correi^iond to the third position on the trombone lowering 
the pitch one tone. A single slide would require to be extendra 
about twice the distance of the double or fdded tulxs on the trombone 
to produce any given effect. This dmwing of the sackbut must not 
be taken as lowing the instrument in use in Crivelli’s day; H is 
deariy retrospective, for sackbuts in a more adranced stage are not 
uncommon in works of art of the same century. In a M.S.* preserved 
in the library of the Arsenal in Paris, executed for tte dukes of 
Burgundy In the middle of the 15th century, is seen a trumpet of 

‘ See W. H. Blocfe, Sir N. H, Nicolas, etc., Eaedrpta kutoriea 
(Ixndon, I $5.3), p. loa. ' 

k This qpiticBi has been thoronghly investigated by the late 
Professor George Case in hit work on the trombone. 

'* S«e Felipe PednU, Organotrapiit mutual, autitm tspakola, 
p. 116. 

* tUustration in Du Sommeianl, Las Arti au movtn dte, Atbs, 
pi. i. ch. xli. 

’ See Hermann Julius Hcraumn, " Zui Gesch. d. Miniatunnalerci 
am Hole der Este in Ferrara," in Jr*rb. d. Kunthamml. d. aller- 
Ucktleri Kaiserhauus (Vienna, 1900), bd. xxi. pi. xih. 

• Ulustiation in Du Sommerard, op. tit., album, 4* s6rie, pi. xvii. 



the cavalry type with a single straight .slide drawn out sb far that 
the bciljests on the performer’s foot (fig. 3). 

The tet transition immediately preceding the diange into the 
trombone consisted in folding the tube to form two U-shaped 
bends, one of which 
poinM downwards and 
the other over the 
shoulder, reaching to 
the level of the back 
of the head ; the third 
branch was bent over 
between the other two, 
but in a plane almost 
at right angles above 
them, the bell extend¬ 
ing downwards Iiwond 
the first bend. Sack¬ 
buts of this type are 
to be seen in Diirer’s 
picture in the Nurem¬ 
berg town hall, and in 
others by artists of the 
i5tli century, as, for 
instance, in GenfEe 
Bc-Uini's Processione in 
piatta .S'. Marco among 
the band to the right of 
tlie picture. 

The further history and development of the sackbut are given 
under Tkomhonk. Sec also Trumpet and Buccina. (K. S.) 
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SACKETT’S HARBOR, a ■village in Jefferson county, New 
York, U.S.A., at thfi eastern end of Lake Ontario, on the south 
shore of Black river bay, about i m. from its mouth, and about 
10 m. W. by S. of Watertown. Pop. (1890) 787 ; (1900) isfib; 
11905, state census) 903. Sackett’s Harbor is served by the 
New York Central & Hudson River railway. It is built on low 
land, around a small, nearly enclosed harbour, the northern 
shore of which Ls formed by Na'vy Point, a narrow tongue of 
land extending about J m. nearly due eastward from the 
mainland. About 1 m. to the W. by S. is Horse Island, approxi¬ 
mately f m. long (east and west), and nearly as broad, only a 
few feet above the lake level and separated from the mainland 
by a narrow strait, always fordable, and sometimes almost dry; 
at its eastern end is Sackett’s Harbor Lighthouse. The harbour 
is deep enough for the largest lake vessek. The village is a 
summer resort. At Sackett’s Harbor are Madison Barracks, 
a United States military post, established in 1813 and including 
a reservation of 99 acres; and a United States Naval Station. 
In the post cemetery is the grave of General Zebulon M. Pike, 
who was killed at York (now ’Toronto) on the a7th of April 1813. 

The first settlement was made in 1801 by Augustus Sackett, 
and the village was incorporated in i8ai. In the war of rSia 
Sackett’s Harbor was an important strategic point for the 
Americans, who had here a naval station. Fort Tompkins, at 
the base of Navy Point, and Fort Volunteer, wi the eastern side 
of the harbour. In July 181 a a British squadron unsuccessfully 
attempted to capture a brig and schooner in the harbour. From 
Sackett’s Harbor American expeditions against York (now 
Toronto) and Fort George respectively set out in April and 
May 1813; though scantily garrisoned it was successfully de¬ 
fended by General Jacob Brown (who had just taken command) 
against on attack, on the S9th of May, of Sir George Prevost 
with a squadron under Sir James Lucas Yeo. 'The Irtish 
losses were 259; the American 157, including Lieut-Colonel 
Electus Badcus, commander of ^e garrison befon General 
Brown’s arrival. Almost all the American stores at the naval 
Station were destroyed to save them from the enemy. The 
blockade of the harbour by Yeo was abuidoned in June 1814 
after the ckfeat of a force from the squadron sent out to capture 
guns which were being brought from Oswego-to Saefeett’s 
Harbor to equip the “ Superior,” an American vessel launched 
on the tst of May; and a smaller vessel nearly compteted. 
Sackett’s Harbor waa rite startii^pomt of a force of 700 men 
under a Pdc named von Scholts, who in Novembo' 1838, during 
rite uprising in Uppa Canada (Oktario) attempted toiinvade 
Canada, wa.s taken prisoner near Prescott, was tr^ at Kingston, 
being defended by Sir John Macdonald, and nine of 
(oQowen was executed in Kingston in D^mbw, 
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Safr^. Xi Mah&n, Sfa-Powtr in its Jitlufion to the War of iSt* (i 
you., TOston, 1905); aod William Kin^ioid, The Histasy oi Canada, 
vol viii. (Toronto, 1895). 

SACKING AND SACK MANDFACTDRE. Sacking is a heavj- 
closely-wov^a fabric, originally made of flax, but almost 
exclusively made of jiite or of hemp. The more expensive 
kinds, sudi as are used for coal sacks for government apd other 
vessels, are.made of hemp, but tlie jute fibre is extensively used 
for the same pu^se, and almost entirely for cpal sacks fur 
local house supplies. The same type of fabric is used for wool 
sacks, cement bags, ore bags, pea sacks and for any heavy 
substance; it is also made up into a special form of bag for 
packing cops and rolls of jute and flax yarns for delivery from 
spinners to manufacturers. Proper sacking is essentially a 
twilled fabric, in which the number of warp threads per inch 
greatly exceeds the number per inch of weft. The illustration 
shows a typical kind of three-leaf twill, double warp sacking. 

All three-leaf twill sackings are 
double in the warp, but four-leaf 
sackings are sin^. They are 
usually 37 in. wide, but other 
widths are made. 

The lower part of the illus¬ 
tration shows four repeats of the 
three-leaf twill, while the lines 
drawn to the plan of the fabric 
show that each line of the design 
is reproduced in the cloth Ity 
two warp threads. The weft is 
single, but each one is usually 
about four times the weight of 
the warp for the same length 
(about 8 lb warp and 33 lb weft). 
Large quantities of cotton sacks 
are made for flour, sugar and 
simikiT produce ; these sacks are 
usually plain cloth, some woven 
circular in the loom, others made 
from the piece. 

Large quantities of seamless bags or sacks for light substances 
are woven in the loom, but these are almost invariably made with 
what is termed the double plain weave, i.e. the cloth, although 
circular except at the end, is perfectly plain on both sides. Circular 
bags have been made both witli three-leaf and four-leaf twills, but 
it IS found much more convenient and economical to make tlie cloth 
for these kinds, and in most cases for all other types, in the piece, 
and then to make it up into sacks by one or other of the many types 
of sewing machines. The pieces are first cut up into definite lengths 
by special machinery, which may be perfectly automatic, or semi¬ 
automatic—usually the latter, as many thicknesses may lie cut at 
the same time, each of the exact length. The lengths of cloth are 
tlien separately doubled up, the sides sewn by special sewing machines 
of the Laing or Union make (of which there arc seven or eight different 
kinds for different types of bags), and the ends hemmed. It will 
thus be seen that tiie ienga required is twice the length of the sack 
plus the amount for hemming the mouth. 

The sack is now ready for deliveiy, uqless the name of the 
owner, some trade mark, or other particulars are required to apbear 
on it.’ These particulars fire printed on in one or more colours 
by the iUnmond and Kidd patent multicoloar sack-printing 
loachioSs 

The chief centres for these goods are Dundee and Calcutta, all 
varieties of sacks and bags being made in and arOund the former 
city. __ (T. Wo.) 

MMVILUI, OBOSen, m VIscovNT (lyifi-^ySs), generally 
remembered as Lord George Saekvilie or Lord George Germain,- 
third nm of Uonel CtanfMd Soclcville, tst duke of Dorset, was 
bom on the a6G» of January 1716. Educated at Westminster 
School and Ttinity College, Dublin, he was gazetted cs^tain in 
the fitt Catticart’s Horse (now dlh Dragoon Guards) in 1737, 
fliwf thiwo years later was transferred to l^agg’s regiment of 
foot ((Moucestershire Regiment) as iieutenant'^calone}'; imme¬ 
diately afterwards &e regiment sailed for active service err the 
BhW and although it was not|>reseiit at the battle of Dettingen, 
Its iMutenant-ookniel was made brevet cokmel and Aide-de-caint)' 
to the khw. It was not until two yean later that Sadcville took 
part hiw first battle, Fontefioy. Wounded in the charge of 



Cumberland’s iniwtiy column, he was taken to the tent vf King. 
Louis XV. to have his wound dressed. Released, by what mew 
does not appear, be was sent home to serve against the Pretender 
in Scotland. He was given the colonelcy of the atoth (Lancashire 
Fusiliers), but was too late to take part in the battle of CuUoden. 

In 1747-1748 he was i^in with the duke of Cumberland in the 
Low Countries, and in 1749 was transferred to .the cavalry, 
receiving the colonelcy of the 7th (3rd) Irish Horse (Carabineers). 
With this office be combined those of first secretary to his father, 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Irish secretary of war, and a 
seat in each of the two Houses of Commons at Westminster and 
Dublin', winning at the same time the- repute of being "the 
gayest man in Ireland except his father.” In 1755 he was pro¬ 
moted major-general, took an English comgiond, and vacated 
his Irish offices. In 1757 be was made Iwutenaat-feneral of the 
ordnance, and transferred to a fourth colonelcy. In 1758, under 
the duke of Marlborough, he shared in the ineffective raid OB, 
Caneale Bay, and the troops, after a sliort soi^m in the Isle of 
Wight, were sent to join the allied army of Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick in Germany. Marlborough died shortly after they 
landed, and Sackville succeeded hun as commander-in-chief 
of the British contingent. But no sooner had he taken over the 
command than his haughty and domineering temper estranged 
him both from his second-in-command. Lord Granby, and die 
commander-in-chief. Prince Ferdinand. This cuhninated oh the • 
day of Minden (August i, 1758). The British inftuitry, aided 
by some of the Hanoverians, had won a brilliant success, and 
every man in the army looked to the British cavalry to Charge 
and to make it a decisive victory. But Sackville, in spite of 
repeated orders from Prince Ferdinand, sullenly refused to alloF 
Granby’s squadrons to advance. The crisi.s passed, and the 
victory remained an indecisive success. Popular indignation was 
unbounded, and Sackville was dismissed from his offices. But 
his courage, though impugned, was .sufficient to make him press 
for a court-martial, and a court at lost assembled in 1760. This 
pronounced him guilty of disobedience, and adjudged Wm “ unfit 
to serve hb Majesty in any militaty capacity whatsoever.” 
Ihe sentence was executed with gratuitous harshness. It was 
read out on parade to every regiment in the service, with a 
homily attached, and placed on record in every regimental order 
book. Further, it was announced in the Gazettfi diat his Majesty 
had expunged Sackvillc’s name from the roll of the Privy Council: 
This, and Sackville’s own dogged perseverance, turned the scale 
in hb favour. No reverses to the Britbh arms occurred to keep 
ahve the memory of his lost o^rtunity, and in 1763 hit name 
was restored to the list of the Privy Council. Hitherto without 
party ties in parliament, in 1769 he allied himself wiUi Lord 
North. To this period belong the famous Junius Letters, with 
the authoridiip of which Sackville was erroneously credited. In 
1770, under the terms of a will, he assumed the name of Germain. 
In the same year his coolness and courage in a duel with Captain 
George Johnstone, M.P., assisted to rehabilitate him, and in 
1775, having meantime taken an active part in politics, he became 
secretaiy of state for the colonfes in the North cabinet. Thus, 
though still standing condemned as unfit for any military employ¬ 
ment, he exercised a powerful and unfortunate infliience on the 
military affairs of the nation. Some of the business of the war 
dqiartment hi those days fell to the colonial office, and Germain 
was practically the director Of the war for the Suppression of the 
revolt in the American colonies. What hopes of succms there 
were in such a struggle Germiin and the North cabinet dissipated 
by dieir misunderstanding of the situation and Their friction 
with the generals and the army in the theatre df war. But 
failure was not on the sarnie footing as that of Minden, in 
spite Of viriiient par^ attacks, King George UL, on the res^na- 
twn of the North ministry, offered him a peerage. Sackville, iii 
characteristic foMtion; stipulated for a viscounty, as Otherwise 
he Trould be junior to hb seciTtiujr, hb lawyer and to Amherst, 
who had been page to'hb father. Tl^e tiu some oj^ihion 
to hb taking his seat in the House of Lords, But huh^th was 
failing and he withdrew from politics, ipending hb 'last years 
as a benevolent and autocratic coun^ magnate. He diM at 
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Stoneland Lodge (Buckhurst Park), Sussex, on the 36th 
August 1785. 

SACKVILLB. MOBTIMER SACKVILLE-WEST, ist Baron 
(iSao-iEBS), was descended from Sir Richard Sackville, a 
Kentish gentleman, and a cousin of Ann Boleyn. A member of 
parliament and courtier under Henry VIII., Richard Sackville 
became chancellor of the court of augmentations in 1548 and 
was knighted in 1549. Me amassed a great deal of wealth, and 
Sir Robert Naunton said his name should be “ fill-sack,” rather 
than ” Sack-ville.” He was on friendly terms with Roger 
Ascliam, whom he advised to write his Scholmaster. In 1604 
his son Thomas was created earl of Dorset, and from him the 
earls and dukes of Dorset (g.v.) of the Sackville family were 
descended. 

Mortimer Sackvule-West was a younger son of George John 
Sackville-West, 5th Earl de la Warr (See ue la Warr) : his 
mother, Elizabeth, Baroness Buckhurst, being a daughter of 
John I''redcrick Sackville, 3rd duke of Dorset When in 1873 
his elder brother, Reginald Windsor, became 7th Earl de la 
Warr, Mortimer succeeded by arrangement to llie extensive 
estates of the Sackvilles, including Knolc Park, their beautiful 
Kentish residence, whicli had come to his family through his 
rnolher. In 1876 he was created Baron Sackville of Knole, and 
died on the ist of October 1888. 

His brother, Lionel Sackville-West (1827-1908), succeeded 
as 2nd baron. lie hud a long career in the diplomatic service. 
From 1872 to 1878 he was ambassador to the Argentine Republic ; 
from 1878 to 1881 he represented his country at Madrid, and 
from i88i to 1888 at Washington. His retirement was due to an 
unfortunate interference in American domestic politics, or what 
was taken as such, wliich caused some stir. He died in September 

1908 and was succeeded by his nephew Lionel Edward (la. 1867} 
as 3rd baron. By a Spanish dancer, Josefa Duran de Ortega, 
known also us Pepitu de Oliva, Mr Sackville-West, as the 2nd 
baron then was, h^ several children, and soon after his deatlt one 
of tlie.se, calling himself Ernest Henri Jean Baptiste Sackville- 
West, claimed to be a lawful son and his father’s heir. He 
asserted that between 1863 and 1867 Sackville-West had married 
his mother. Tlie cu.se came before the Englisli courts of law in 

1909 1910, and it was decided that the cliildren of this union 
were all illegitimate, as Pepita's husband, Jean Antonio Gabriel 
de Oliva, was alive during the whole period of his wife's connexion 
with Sackville-West. 

SACO, a city of York county, Maine, U.S.A., on the Saco river, 
and the Atlantic Oceim, opposite Biddeford, witli which it is 
connected by bridges, and 14 m. S.W. of Portland. Pop. (1890), 
O075 ; (1900) 6 i 22, of whom 903 were foreign-born. It is .served 
by the Boston & Maine railway, and is coimectcd with Portland 
by an electric line. The actual municipal limits include an area 
of about .40 so. m., but much of this is sparsely settled, and the 
centre of settlement, or city proper, is about e ni. above the 
moutli of the Saco. The city has a public pork (Pcpperell Park) 
of 30 acres, the Dyer Library (17^), containing in 1908 ifi,ooo 
volumes, and York Institute (established in 1866 and incorporated 
in 1867), with a library of 5000 volumes in 1908; and is the seat 
of Thornton Academy (co-educational), incorporated in i8li, 
opened in 1813, but closed during 184^1889 after the burning 
of the old building. Old -Orchard Beach, in the vicinity, extend¬ 
ing along the shore front of the township of Old Orchard (pop. 
in 1900, 964) and jiart of the shore fronts of Saco and Scorlioro, 
is a popular summer resort; in August 1907 nearly all tlie hotels 
were burnt, but others have since been built. At Saco the river 
falls about 55 ft. and provides excellent water-power. 'I'he 
city's principm manufactures are cotton goods and cotton-mill 
nukchiocry'. Saco was settled as early os 1631, and was the 
siaU of ^e Gorges government from 1636 to 1653, when it 
passed uiyder the jurbdiction o( Massachusetts. Until 1762 
&CO and Biddeford forpied one town or plantaticm—until 
1.718 under the name of SacO, and froin 1718 to n^a .undei 
the name of Biddeford. In. 1716 Sir William Pcpperell 
acquired title to the principal part of what is now Saco, 
in 1732 this was made a se{^te parish, and ten years later 


it was incorporated as a separate township under the name of 
PeppiereHboro. In 1779 the Pepperell property was confiscated 
as that of a loyalist, and in 1805 the name of the township was 
changed to Saco. In 1867 Saco was chartered as a city. ' 

SACRAMENT, in relipon, a property or rite defoed in the 
Anglican catechism as “an outward and visible sign of an in¬ 
ward and spiritual grace”; if the grace be allowed to be inherent 
in the external symbolic thing or art as well as in the faithful 
who receive or do it, this definition holds good not only for the 
I-Atin Church, but for more primitive religions as well. In the 
Greek Church the equivalent word is /iwrT^piov, a mystery, a 
usage which is explained below. 

The Latin word sacramtntum originally meant any bodily or 
sensible thing, or an action, or a form of words solemnly endowed 
with a meaning and purpose vriiich in itself it has not. Thus the 
money deposited by eadt of two litigants in a sacred precinct 
or with a priest, was called a sacrament. Tbe winner of the suit 
got liack his deposit, but the loser forfeited hi.s to the god or to- 
the winning party. In Livy it signifies the oath [q.v.) which 
soldiers took among themselves not to run away or desert. 
Pliny uses it similarly of the oath by which the Christians of 
Bithynia bound themselves at their solemn meetings not to 
commit any act of wickedness. Tertullian (r. 160-240) uses it 
in both senses, of an oath, as in the passage of his treatise About 
Spectacles, where he says that no Christian “ passes over to the 
enemy’s camp witliout throwing away hb arms, without abandon¬ 
ing the standards and sacraments of hb chief.” In the treatise 
To the Nations, i. »6, he speaks of “the sacraments of our religion,” 
inte.iding, it would appem:, the love-feast and Eucharist. So in 
ihe Apology, ch. vii., he speaks of “ the sacrament of infanticide 
and of the eating of a murdered child imd of incest following the 
banquet,” the crimes of which the Christian.s wore commonly 
accused. In tlie work Against Marcion, iv. 34, he speaks of the 
sacrament of baptism and Eucharist. In the work against the 
Jews, ch. xi., he speaks of the letter Tau set in ink on the fore¬ 
heads of the men of Jerusalem (Ezek. ix. 4), as “ the sacrament 
of the sign,” i.e. of the cross ; and in chap. xiii. of the same 
work he dwelk on the sacrament of the wood prefigured in 2 
Kings vi. 6. The stick with which Elisha made the iron to swim 
in tlmt passage, and the wood which Isaac carried up the mountain 
for his own pyre “ were sacraments reserved for fulfilment in the- 
time of Christ.” In otlier words they were tjqjes, things which 
had a prophetic significance. In the same work, chap, x., he 
speaks of " the Sacrament of the Passion foreshadowed in pro¬ 
phecies.” In his work On ihe Soul, chap, xviii., the aeons and 
genealogies of the Gnostics are “ the sacraments of heretical 
ideas.” In the work About the Cmm, chap, iii., he descrilies. 
how the faithful “ take the sacrament of the Eucharist abo in- 
their meetings held before dawn-” Ebewhere he speaks of “ the 
sacraments of water, oil, bread.” In the work Against Vakn- 
tmians, chap, xxxix., he speaks of the “ great sacrament of the 
name,” here rendering the Greek word /iwm/fMov, mystery. 
In the tract On Monogamy, chap, xi., he speaks of “ the 
sacrament of monogamy.” Elsewhere he talks of the “ sacra¬ 
ment of faith,” and "of Uie Resurrection,’’ and “of human 
salvation,” and “ of the Pascha,” and “ of unction,” and 
” of the bodjf of Chrbt.” loiter Latin fathers use the 
word with similar vagueness, e.g. Augustine speaks of the salt 
adminbtered to catechumens before baptism and of their 
exorcbm as saaomepts; and as late as .isag Godefrid ao calb 
the salt and water, oil and chrbm, the ring and pastoral staS 
used in ordinatums, But by thb time the tniden^ was in. the 
West to restrict the sense of the word. Thus Isidore Hbpalensb, 
c. 630, in hb book ol Origins, vi. 19, recognizes as sacraments 
baptism and the chrbm, and the Body and Blood, and he writes 
thus: “ Under the screen of corpor^ objects a- divine*‘virtue 
of the soaaments in question secretly brings about salvation; 
wherefore they are call^ saqraments -from their, secret or sacred 
virtues.” Ijemu'd {In eoen. Dam. c^. ii..88) calk. the rib* 
of washing feef a sacrament,-beauase without it we .ba^« no 
portiem with Christ (John niii. ^), and therefore it b neceseaiy 
to. salvation. Hugo de St Victor, s, tiso, in his vork (As 



SACKING AND SACK MANUFACTURE—SACKVILLE 


Safr^. Xi Mah&n, Sfa-Powtr in its Jitlufion to the War of iSt* (i 
you., TOston, 1905); aod William Kin^ioid, The Histasy oi Canada, 
vol viii. (Toronto, 1895). 

SACKING AND SACK MANDFACTDRE. Sacking is a heavj- 
closely-wov^a fabric, originally made of flax, but almost 
exclusively made of jiite or of hemp. The more expensive 
kinds, sudi as are used for coal sacks for government apd other 
vessels, are.made of hemp, but tlie jute fibre is extensively used 
for the same pu^se, and almost entirely for cpal sacks fur 
local house supplies. The same type of fabric is used for wool 
sacks, cement bags, ore bags, pea sacks and for any heavy 
substance; it is also made up into a special form of bag for 
packing cops and rolls of jute and flax yarns for delivery from 
spinners to manufacturers. Proper sacking is essentially a 
twilled fabric, in which the number of warp threads per inch 
greatly exceeds the number per inch of weft. The illustration 
shows a typical kind of three-leaf twill, double warp sacking. 

All three-leaf twill sackings are 
double in the warp, but four-leaf 
sackings are sin^. They are 
usually 37 in. wide, but other 
widths are made. 

The lower part of the illus¬ 
tration shows four repeats of the 
three-leaf twill, while the lines 
drawn to the plan of the fabric 
show that each line of the design 
is reproduced in the cloth Ity 
two warp threads. The weft is 
single, but each one is usually 
about four times the weight of 
the warp for the same length 
(about 8 lb warp and 33 lb weft). 
Large quantities of cotton sacks 
are made for flour, sugar and 
simikiT produce ; these sacks are 
usually plain cloth, some woven 
circular in the loom, others made 
from the piece. 

Large quantities of seamless bags or sacks for light substances 
are woven in the loom, but these are almost invariably made with 
what is termed the double plain weave, i.e. the cloth, although 
circular except at the end, is perfectly plain on both sides. Circular 
bags have been made both witli three-leaf and four-leaf twills, but 
it IS found much more convenient and economical to make tlie cloth 
for these kinds, and in most cases for all other types, in the piece, 
and then to make it up into sacks by one or other of the many types 
of sewing machines. The pieces are first cut up into definite lengths 
by special machinery, which may be perfectly automatic, or semi¬ 
automatic—usually the latter, as many thicknesses may lie cut at 
the same time, each of the exact length. The lengths of cloth are 
tlien separately doubled up, the sides sewn by special sewing machines 
of the Laing or Union make (of which there arc seven or eight different 
kinds for different types of bags), and the ends hemmed. It will 
thus be seen that tiie ienga required is twice the length of the sack 
plus the amount for hemming the mouth. 

The sack is now ready for deliveiy, uqless the name of the 
owner, some trade mark, or other particulars are required to apbear 
on it.’ These particulars fire printed on in one or more colours 
by the iUnmond and Kidd patent multicoloar sack-printing 
loachioSs 

The chief centres for these goods are Dundee and Calcutta, all 
varieties of sacks and bags being made in and arOund the former 
city. __ (T. Wo.) 

MMVILUI, OBOSen, m VIscovNT (lyifi-^ySs), generally 
remembered as Lord George Saekvilie or Lord George Germain,- 
third nm of Uonel CtanfMd Soclcville, tst duke of Dorset, was 
bom on the a6G» of January 1716. Educated at Westminster 
School and Ttinity College, Dublin, he was gazetted cs^tain in 
the fitt Catticart’s Horse (now dlh Dragoon Guards) in 1737, 
fliwf thiwo years later was transferred to l^agg’s regiment of 
foot ((Moucestershire Regiment) as iieutenant'^calone}'; imme¬ 
diately afterwards &e regiment sailed for active service err the 
BhW and although it was not|>reseiit at the battle of Dettingen, 
Its iMutenant-ookniel was made brevet cokmel and Aide-de-caint)' 
to the khw. It was not until two yean later that Sadcville took 
part hiw first battle, Fontefioy. Wounded in the charge of 



Cumberland’s iniwtiy column, he was taken to the tent vf King. 
Louis XV. to have his wound dressed. Released, by what mew 
does not appear, be was sent home to serve against the Pretender 
in Scotland. He was given the colonelcy of the atoth (Lancashire 
Fusiliers), but was too late to take part in the battle of CuUoden. 

In 1747-1748 he was i^in with the duke of Cumberland in the 
Low Countries, and in 1749 was transferred to .the cavalry, 
receiving the colonelcy of the 7th (3rd) Irish Horse (Carabineers). 
With this office be combined those of first secretary to his father, 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Irish secretary of war, and a 
seat in each of the two Houses of Commons at Westminster and 
Dublin', winning at the same time the- repute of being "the 
gayest man in Ireland except his father.” In 1755 he was pro¬ 
moted major-general, took an English comgiond, and vacated 
his Irish offices. In 1757 be was made Iwutenaat-feneral of the 
ordnance, and transferred to a fourth colonelcy. In 1758, under 
the duke of Marlborough, he shared in the ineffective raid OB, 
Caneale Bay, and the troops, after a sliort soi^m in the Isle of 
Wight, were sent to join the allied army of Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick in Germany. Marlborough died shortly after they 
landed, and Sackville succeeded hun as commander-in-chief 
of the British contingent. But no sooner had he taken over the 
command than his haughty and domineering temper estranged 
him both from his second-in-command. Lord Granby, and die 
commander-in-chief. Prince Ferdinand. This cuhninated oh the • 
day of Minden (August i, 1758). The British inftuitry, aided 
by some of the Hanoverians, had won a brilliant success, and 
every man in the army looked to the British cavalry to Charge 
and to make it a decisive victory. But Sackville, in spite of 
repeated orders from Prince Ferdinand, sullenly refused to alloF 
Granby’s squadrons to advance. The crisi.s passed, and the 
victory remained an indecisive success. Popular indignation was 
unbounded, and Sackville was dismissed from his offices. But 
his courage, though impugned, was .sufficient to make him press 
for a court-martial, and a court at lost assembled in 1760. This 
pronounced him guilty of disobedience, and adjudged Wm “ unfit 
to serve hb Majesty in any militaty capacity whatsoever.” 
Ihe sentence was executed with gratuitous harshness. It was 
read out on parade to every regiment in the service, with a 
homily attached, and placed on record in every regimental order 
book. Further, it was announced in the Gazettfi diat his Majesty 
had expunged Sackvillc’s name from the roll of the Privy Council: 
This, and Sackville’s own dogged perseverance, turned the scale 
in hb favour. No reverses to the Britbh arms occurred to keep 
ahve the memory of his lost o^rtunity, and in 1763 hit name 
was restored to the list of the Privy Council. Hitherto without 
party ties in parliament, in 1769 he allied himself wiUi Lord 
North. To this period belong the famous Junius Letters, with 
the authoridiip of which Sackville was erroneously credited. In 
1770, under the terms of a will, he assumed the name of Germain. 
In the same year his coolness and courage in a duel with Captain 
George Johnstone, M.P., assisted to rehabilitate him, and in 
1775, having meantime taken an active part in politics, he became 
secretaiy of state for the colonfes in the North cabinet. Thus, 
though still standing condemned as unfit for any military employ¬ 
ment, he exercised a powerful and unfortunate infliience on the 
military affairs of the nation. Some of the business of the war 
dqiartment hi those days fell to the colonial office, and Germain 
was practically the director Of the war for the Suppression of the 
revolt in the American colonies. What hopes of succms there 
were in such a struggle Germiin and the North cabinet dissipated 
by dieir misunderstanding of the situation and Their friction 
with the generals and the army in the theatre df war. But 
failure was not on the sarnie footing as that of Minden, in 
spite Of viriiient par^ attacks, King George UL, on the res^na- 
twn of the North ministry, offered him a peerage. Sackville, iii 
characteristic foMtion; stipulated for a viscounty, as Otherwise 
he Trould be junior to hb seciTtiujr, hb lawyer and to Amherst, 
who had been page to'hb father. Tl^e tiu some oj^ihion 
to hb taking his seat in the House of Lords, But huh^th was 
failing and he withdrew from politics, ipending hb 'last years 
as a benevolent and autocratic coun^ magnate. He diM at 
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et merelis of P. M. Belmont, bishop of Qarcmont (8th ed.,| 
Pari*, 1899, P- **9) following definition is given 

of sacratimUalia : “ S^amentais are certain things or actions 
instituted or consecrated by the Church for the production of 
certain spir'.tual effects, and sometimes for the obtaining of a 
tem{»ral effect.” 

Some of the older authorities, like Caietanus and Soto, taught 
that sacramental* as above defined have power to produce 
their effects ex opere eperalo, t’.e. by their own inherent virtlie ; 
others that they produce them ex opere operaniis, i.e. through 
the merit and dispo.sition of the user. But in the latter case, 
argues M. Belmont, what is the use of the prayers offered up 
over the substances; and how account for the differences of 
effects which by the testimony of the faithful arc respectively 
caused by water duly blessed and by water falsely blessed ? 
If the mere state of mind of the person using the water deter¬ 
mines the effect, then in the case of botli kinds of benediction, 
the true and the false alike, it would be one and the same. He 
therefore inclines to the opinion that there is no inherent virtue 
in sacramental*, but that God is moved by the prayers uttered 
in their coasccration to produce salutary effects in those who 
use them. Thus he avoids on the one side the opus operatum 
view, and on the other a merely receptionist position. 

The consecration of materi^ objects and in general their 
use in religion and cult was consistently avoided by the Mani- 
cheans; not because they failed to share the universal belief 
of earlier ages that spirits can be inducted by means of fitting 
prayers and incantations into inanimate things, but because 
the external material world was held to be the creation of an 
evil demiurge and so incapable of harbouring a pure spirit. 
The sacramental* of the great Church were denounced by them 
as vehicles of the evil one; and this cla.ss of prejudice wa.s carried 
to such a length that some of them eschewed even baptism with 
water and the sacrament of bread and wine. That they retained 
the laying on of hands in their spiritual baptism was an incon¬ 
sistency which their orthodox opponents did not fail to note; 
the human hand, argued the latter, is, like the rest of the body, 
no less the work of the evil creator than water, oil, bread and 
wine, or than the wood, metal and stone out of which altars, 
images and churches are made. Relics for the same rca.son were 
abhorred by the Manicheans; the Catholics defending them 
on the ground that the bodies of saints participate in a divine 
virtue and have a power of making men whole and working 
miracles in the same manner os had the cloak of Elijah (2 Kings 
ii. 14), or the corpse of Elisha (ibid. xiii. si), the hem of Christ’s 
garment (Matt. ix. 20), Peter’s shadow (Acts v. 15), the hand¬ 
kerchiefs or aprons off Paul’s body (ibid. xix. 12). The Mani¬ 
cheans' answer to such arguments was that miracles worked by 
Christ and the Apostles in the material world were only appari- 
tional and not teal, while those of the Old Testament were satanic. 

It has been ai^fued that the sacramental rites of the Christians 
were largely imitated from the pagan mysteries; but for the 
first two hundred years this is hardly true, except perhaps in 
the case of certain Gnostic sects whose leaders intentionally 
amalgamated the new faith with old pagan ideas and rites. 
It is true that Gentile converts carried over into die new religion 
many ideas and habits of cult contracted under the old; this 
was inevitable, for no one lightly changes his religious habits 
and categories. For long generations the doctors of the Qiurch 
fought bravely against such an infusion of heathen customs; 
thus in Latin eoimtriei we find the rule to keep New Year’s 
day as a tot, iust because the pagans feasted on it, giving one 
another gifts (stretuu, Fr. itrennes) and taking omens for the 
coming year. But in the 4th century this puritanic zeal gave 
way; and this and other feasts were taken over by the 
Church; a century earlier in Asia Minor Gregory the Thau¬ 
maturge was actively transforming into shrines and cult of 
martyn the temples and idolatrous rito td heroes and demigods. 
In proportioa at twh oonveetion was facile and rapid, it was 
probably imperfect. 

That baptism is caUed the Seal (o^tpoiyU), and Dlu m i s iatio n 
(puTuritis) in the *nd century has been set down to t’ne iaflueapee 


of the pagan mysteries; but as a matter of fact the forme# 
term is fi metaphor from military discipline, and the idea con¬ 
veyed in the latter that gnom or imparting of divine love is 
an illamining of the soul is found both in the Old and New 
Testaments. Nor because the pagans regarded the dose 
meeting of the Christians usually held in private houses as 
mystenes in which incest and cannibalism were rife, does it follow 
that the Christians themselves accepted the comparison. On the 
contrary, as a thousand passages in the earlier apologists attest, 
they viewed the pagan mysteries with horror and detestation. 
Nor were they so solicitous, as it is pretended, to conceal from the 
authorities what they did and said in their liturgical meetings. 
The Christians ‘ of Bithynia were evidently quite frank 
about them to Pliny (c. 112), and Justin in his Apology reveals 
everything to a pagan emperor (c. 150I. That catecliumens 
could not participate' in the agape or love-feast (of which in 
this epoch the Eucharist was merely an episode) does not give 
to those feasts the character of a Greek mystery. The uncircum- 
cized proselyte was similarly excluded from the Paschal meal on 
which the Eucharist was largely modelled, even though it may 
not have been in any way a continuation of the same. Baptism 
and the agape took their rise in Palestine, and in their origin 
certainly owed little or nothing to outside influences. For both 
there can be found Jewish models, if necessary. The sacred 
feasts of the Essenes and Therapeutae in particular, as de¬ 
scribed by Josephus and Philo, closely resembled the Eucliaristic 
agape. 

Undeniably Clement of Alexandria and Origen apply the 
language of the Greek mysteries to Christian gnosis and life. 
" These arc,” says Clement, “ divine mysteries, hidden from 
most and revealed to the few who can receive them.” And 
Origen compares them to the sacred vessels, and would have them 
"guarded secretly behind the veil of the conscience and not 
lightly produced tieforc the public.” He wlio so produces them 
“dances out the word of the true philosophy,”—a tcclmical 
description of the profanation of the mysteries. It is not even 
safe, according to these two fathers, to commit too much to 
writing; and Clement undertakes not to reveal in writing many 
secrets known to the initiated among his readers; otherwise 
the indiscreet eye of the heatlien may rest on them, and he will 
liave cast his pearls before swine. But we may discount most 
such talk in these writers as bellettristic pedantry, copied as a 
rule from Philo of Alexandria, their literary model. In the 
latter’s description of the Therapeutae (ed. Mangey, ii. 475) we 
read how each ascetic had " in his house a room in which in 
solitude they celebrated the mysteries of the holy life, introducing 
nothing therein, either to drink or to eat, nor anytliing else 
necessary for the uses of the flesh.” And in scores of other 
passages Philo dwells on " the ineffable mysteries ’’ of Jewish 
faith and allegory. He even writes thus: “ 0 ye mitiated ones, 
with purified sense of hearing, shall ye accept in your rouls 
these truly sacred mysteries, nor divulge them to any of tlie 
uninitiated. ... I have been initiated by Moses the friend of 
God in the great mysteries.” But because he uses the lai^age 
of the Greek mysteries, Philo never imitated the thing itself; 
and lie is ever ready to denounce it in the bitterest terms. 
Clement and (>igen really meant no more than he. At a later 
period, however, the difficulty of screening the rites of baptism 
and Eucharist from the eyes of catechumeM and from their 
ears tlie creeds and liturgies—a difficulty which had ^er been 
formidable and which after tiie overthrow of p^anism must 
have become insurmountable—seems to have provoked not only 
a great outpouring on the part of the Christian rhetors, like 
Basil, Chrysostom, the Gregories and the Cyrilsj of phrases 
borrowed from the Greek mysteries, but perhaps an acjual use 
of precatitions. Thu* the bishop of Rome, JtiUus (c. 340), 
complained (Athananus, Ap(d, tout. Arian. 31, Migne 2$. 300) 
that a court of law had not been cleared of catechumens, Tews 
and pagans, in a case where tiie hgd discussion introduced the 
topic m the tabk of Christ ; and the prearhen of the 4th tod 

* Periiaps, however, sefen only to the renegades smobg 
them. 
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All )• the Disdpliua ureani. 

All wiU admit who study the post-Nicene Church, Uiat'the 


Christian sacraments have stolen the clothes of the pagan 
TTtystene^ dethroned and forbidden by the Christian emperors, 
lite catechumenate, an old institution, older in most regions than 
the mysteries themselves, suggested and rendered feasible such 
wnolewle theft, especially in an m which the sacerdotal class 
wished to be pre-eminent, and left nothing undone to enhance 
m the eyes of the multitude the importance and solemnity of 
ntes which it was their prerogative to administer. The dis¬ 
appearance, too, of the pagan mysteries must have left a void 
m many hrarts, and the clerics tried to fill it up by themselves 
masquerading as hierophants. 

In the age of the Council of Nice the custom arose of baptizing 
children of three, _ because at that age they can already talk 
and utter the baptismal vows and responses. Not a few homilies 
of that age survive, denouncing the deferring of baptism, and 
***'?™fl parents the dut)’' of initiating their young children. 
Thus there is niueli evidence to show that long before a.d. 500 
child toptism was in vogue. But in that Ouse how can the creed 
and ritual of baptism, the Lord’s Prayer and the Eucharistic 
formulae, have been kept secret ? How cun they have been 
the “ awful mysteries,” the ” dread and terrible canons,” the 
“ mystic teachings,” the “ ineffable sentences,” the “ oracles 
too sacred to be committed to writing ” which the homilists 
of that age pretend them to have been ? Coiild our modern 
freemasons continue to hide their watchwords and ritual, or 
even make a pretence of doing so, if they were constrained by 
public opinion to initiate every child three years of age ? The 
thing is absurd. When, therefore, we find such phrases in Greek 
and l.*tin homilies of the period of 350 to 550 we must regard 
them as elaliurate make-believe. Because catechumens as well 
as the faithful were present at the sermons, the preachers 
thought it becoming to throw them in ; but the audience must 
have been aware that their secrets were open ones. 

Literature. — Theologia dogmatica »t mertdis ad nienttm S. 
THomae Aquinatis tt S. Alphonsi de Ligorio (6 vols.. Pahs, 1899) ; 
Gustav Anhch, Das antike Mystmenieesm (Gottingen, 1894); L. 
Duchesne, Origtnes du calk chritien (Paru, 1898); Joseph Bingham, 
Origines eeeUsiasticac (lAindon, 1834); Adolf Hamack, Dogmen- 
geschichU (Freiburg, 1897). (F. C. C.) 

SACRAMENTALS {Saeramentdia), in the Roman Catholic 
(Church certain acts or ordinances instituted not by Qirist, but 
by the Catholic Church with divine authority. They are believed, 
in their application to persons and things, to communicate 
quasi ex opere operalo through ordained priests the ,^ace of 
God, consisting in purification, supernatural revivification and 
sanctification. The term is thus used to cover the rites of 
dedication, consecration and benediction, and, closely connected 
with the last-named, exorcism. 

SACRAHENTARIANS, the name given to those who during 
the Reformation controversies not only denied the Roman 
Catholic “transubstantiation," but also the Lutheran “con- 
substantiation.” They comprised two parties: (i) the followers 
of Qjpito, Carlstadt and fiucer, who at the diet of Augsburg 
presented the Confessio TttraMitana from Strassburg, Constance, 
Lindau and Memmingen j (y the foUowers of the Swisr refonrter 
Zwingli, who to the same diet presented his private confession 
of faith. The doctrinid stan^int was the same—an admission 
of a spiritual presence of uirist whidi the devout soul can 
receive and enjoy, but a to^ rej^tni of any physical or 
corporeal presence. After holding their Own view for some years 
the four cities accepted the Confession of Au(pd»iig, and were 
merg^ln the gonemi body of Lutherans; but Zwinra's podtion 
Was incorporated in the Sdvetic Confessiim. It is a curious 
inveisioa of terms that in' feceat yean hat lcd,.to .thf name 
SMramntarians being applied to those sriio hold, a high' or 
extreme view (d the efficacy of the sacraments. 

SAORAMEMTO, the capital of CafifoMa, USJt., and the 
county-seat of Sacramento county, 91 m. (by rail) N.E. of San 


61 m._ above its mouth, at the point where it is joined by tlie 
American, P(^. (1850) 68ao, (1890) 36,386, (1900) 39,383, 
bf whom 6733 were foreign-born (1371 Germans, 1393 hish, 
^4 Chinese, English, 446 English Canadian and 337 
Japanese) and 403 were negroes, (1910, census) 44,696..Land 
area (1906) 4 49 sq. m. Sacramento is on the direct east- 
ward line to Ogden, Utah, of the Southern (once tlie Central) 
Pacific railway (which lias its, main shops here), the starting 
point of the Southern Pacific line to Portland, Oregon, the 
terminus of several shorter branches of tjie ^uthem Pacific 
Md on the Western Pacific, 'which has repair shops here, and 
it is served by intcrurban electric railways connecting with places 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleyS The city is about 
300 m. below Red Bluff, the he^ of river navigation for boats 
drawing 3 or 3 J ft. of water; for boats drawing 4 to 5 ft, Colusa, 

91 m. above Sacramento, is the head of navigation; at low 
water, vessels drawing 7 ft. of water go up the river to S^amento. 
There are two daily steamer lines to San Francisco, besides 
freight lines. 

The city site is level (formerly m many parts 5 ft. below flood- 
level of the river) and is about 30 ft. above sea-level, and the 
street plan is rectangular. The business quarter has l^n filled 
in, and levees hpc bew built along theSacramento and American 
rivers. The climate is mila : the average annual temperature * 
is 6o’S* F.; average for winter months, 48-3*; for spring, 
SVS* iox summer, 71'7“; for autumn, 61-s®; average rwnfi^ 
J 9 ; 94 _ in.; avM-age nuniibcr of clear days per annum, 344. llw 
principal buildings, are: a very fine state capitol (cornerstone 
laid, i860 ; completed, 1874) in a W(^ed. ,park ^ 35 acrei, 
in which is an Insectary where parasites of injurious insects 
are propagated; Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
cathedrals; tlie county court-house; the city hall; the puUic 
library (in 1908, 41,400 volumes); and the Crocker Art GaUny, 
which was presented to tlie city by the widow of Judge E. B. 
Crocker, one of the founders of the Central Paci&, with an art ' 
school and an exhilut of the miner^ of the state. 'There is 
a state library of 140,000 volumes in the capitol; connechxl 
with it are travelling libraries sent out through the rural districts 
of the stete. In Sacramento are the large state printing establish¬ 
ment, in which, in addition to other books and documents, 
text-books for die entire state school system arc printed; the 
College of the Christian Brothers, Howe’s Aca^my, Atkinson’s 
Busine^ College, St Joseph’s A^emy, the Stsmford-Lathrop 
Memorial Home for Friendless Girls 6900), under the Suten 
of Mercy, two other orphanages, the Muthern Pacific Railway 
Hospital (1868), the Mater Misericordiac Hospital (1803, 
Sisters of Mercy), Wentworth Hospital, a (ity Receiving Hosp^ 
(1884), the Marmerite Home (for old ladies), the Mater Miseri- 
cordiae Home (1895, Sisters qf Mercy) and the Peniel Rescue 
Home (1899), Just outside the city limit# » the State A^i- 
cultural Pavilion, with race trade and live-stock exhibit 
grounds (where t^ State Agricultural SocieW hol^ its annual 
“ State Eiqxisition ” in September). 

The dty has a large wholesale trade. Its prosperity rests 
upon that of the fplendid Sacramento Vjley, a country of gram 
and fruit farms, along whose eastern side Im the gold-producii^ 
counties of the state. It is the centre of ^ greatrat <Widi<mw 
fruit region of California; and shipped aowb 11,000 cor-laadi 
east of the Rocl^ Mountains in 1999. .Sao^ento derities 
electric power from Folsom, on the AmeqcanJUver, 33 m. away, 
and from Colgate, on the Yuba Rivet, 119 m. distant. 'Ine 
manufacturing interests of the dty are large and varied: the 
dty’s manufactura indude flour (1905, value $1,173,747), 
lumber, distilled liquors, canned and preserved v^twles and 
friuts. padced mc^ts, cigars and hoi^. fri 1905 the total 
value of the factory product was $ni,3i9,^d- In ^909 the 
asse^ y^unti^ of the dw .was al»«itj&,4oo,ooo, and the 
ponded indehtedneis about |i,tiOoi,oo<>. The;tfry owns its own 
wato systemi ▼Udi has a capacity of as ipfflian ggliogi daihr, 
and is a financial success. ’ 

In 1839 John Augustus Sutter (t8o3-x8flo), a Swiss military 
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officer, was allowed to erect a fort on the then frontier of Cali¬ 
fornia, on the preiient site of Sacramento. He became a Mexican 
official (1840), and in 1841 obtained from the Mexican govern¬ 
ment a grant of 11 square leagues of land. Sutter's fort, or 
“ New Helvetia ” (a reproduction of which, with a historical 
museum, in Fort Sutter Park, is one of the objects of interest 
in the city), was on the direct line of overland immigration from 
the East, and its position—purposely selected by Sutter with 
a view to freedom of interference from Mexican officials—made 
Sutter a man of great importance in the last yeivrs of the Mexican 
regime. -After the discover)’ of gold in 1848, made on Sutter’s 
land, near the present Coloma, about 45 m. E.N.E. of Sacramento, 
several rival towns were suirtcd on Sutter’s property near the 
fort. Of these foijime finally favoured .Sacramento—a name 
already frequently applied to the fort, and adopted for the name 
of the settlement about its emharaidero or river landing in 
1848. 'Hie first sale of town lots was in Januiiry 1849. Here 
l>egan the determined movement for the organimion of a .state 
government. The extraordinaiy richness of the placer mines 
of ’49 caused the city to grow with wonderful rapidity. In 
October 1849 its population was prolsiblv 2000, in December 
4000 and a year later jo,ooo. Trouble with land “ squatters ” 
almost led to l(x;al war in 1850. In 1849 the city offered 
81,000,000 for the honour of being the state capital, which it 
finally secured in February 1854 (the legislature having already 
met here once in 1851). Between Novcmlicr 1849 and January 
185.) the city was thrice devastated by fearful flood.s, and it was 
two-thirds destroyed liy fire in November 1852; but though 
these misfortunes cau.sed a collapse of inflated realty values 
they did not seriously cripple the city in its development. A 
city government was orgimixed in August 184^, and in February 
1850 this government was incorporated, and m 1863 reincorpor¬ 
ated ; the city and county governments were consolidated from 
1858 to 1863; and a new city charter was received in 1893, 
coming into effect in 1894. The first local steam railway of 
California was opened from .Sacramento in 1851;, and here in 
1863 was begun the building of the Central Pacific railway arro.ss 
the Sierras, the first train from the Atlantic coast reaching 
Sacramento in May 1869. In 1862 there was another flood, 
the most destructive in the history of the city ; since then the 
measures taken for protection have secured safety from the 
river, nie government of the city in the ’fifties wras excessively 
corrupt and expensive. Progress since the end of the flush 
mining days has been steady and conservative. 

SAORARIUM, the term m classic architecture given to the 
cella of a temple, and to the ap.irtment in a dw'elling-house which 
was sacred to a deity. In medieval architecture the term is 
applied on the European continent to that portion of a chancel, 
which, enclosed with a railing or balustrade in front of the altar, 
is devoted to the celebration of the Holy Eucharist; this in 
England is generally known os the presbytery. j 

SACRED HEART. Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is a cult peculiar to the modern Roman Catholic Church. The 
principal object of this devotion is the Saviour Himself, nie 
secondary and partial object is that Heart which was the seat 
or organ of His love, and which forms the natural symbol thereof. 
Heart and love arc viewed, not physiologically, but in their 
moral connexion. The chief liturgical expressions of this cult 
arc the institution of a feast of the Sacred Heart and public 
representations of it b)- statues and pictures. 

Private worship of Christ’s heart in particular is of great 
antiquity in the Church, and is prominent in St Gertrude and 
other mystics. It was gteath' stimulated in the 17th century by 
St Francis of Sales (q.p.) who gave this s)’mbol to his Chder 
(the Visitation) as its badge. T’he Vehcrable Fr. Elides must 
also be mentioned as a great propagator of the devotion, in the 
same centur)’, and he was the wst to obtaih a certain public, 
though only local, authorization of the new piQU.s practices. 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque (1647-1690), a Visitation nun 
of Paray-le-Monial, assisted by her director, the Venerable 
Claude de la Colombierc. S.J. (1641-1682), was the instrument 
of the introduction of the .specific worship of the .Sacred Heart 


into the Church by a decision of the supreme authority, although 
their work only took effect long after their death. Mary of 
Modena, the exiled queen of James II., at the instance of the 
Visitation, petitioned in 1697 for a proper Feast of the Sacred 
Heart. Neither then, however, nor on the presentation of 
new petitions in 1726, was on affirmative answer obtained. 
Meanwhile the chief objection, that of “ novelty,” was gradually 
removed by the muUiplication of local manifestations, the 
genuineness of which was proved to the satisfaction of the Roman 
Congregation of Rights, and in 1765 it was allowed for houses 
of the Visitation and certain countries. It must be added that 
this devotion was strongly opposed, not only by the Jansenists, 
but by others within the Church, under the mistaken idea that 
the Heart of Christ was viewed in it as .separate from the rest 
of His Being. The formulation of this objection by the synod of 
Pistoia,' in 1786, however, only provoked a clearer explanation 
of the doctrine, which contributed to confirm the cult. In 1856 
Pius IX. introduced the feast into the general calendar of the 
Roman Catholic Church, fixing the Friday after the Octave of 
Corpus ChrLsti for its celebration. The Beatification of Blessed 
M.M. Alacoque in 1864 gave a new impetus to the cause of 
which she had been the apostle. 

See Nic, Nilles, S.J., l>e rationibus feslomm SS. Cordis Jesu, &c. 
(3rd ed., Innsbruck, 1873) ; E. Lctricrce, S.J., £tudes sur le Saert 
Viritr et la Visitation (Paris, 1890). Thc.se two works contain biblio¬ 
graphical lists. Dalgaims, The hevotioii to the Heart of Jesus (1853) ; 
H. E. Manning, The Glories of the Sacred Heart (1876) ; Jos. Nix, 
Cultus SS. Cordis Jesu . . . cum additamento de cidtu purisstm 
cordis B. V. Alarioe'(2nd cd., Freiburg-i.-B., 1891). (H. B. M.) 

SACRIFICE (from Lat. sacrificium ; sarer, holy, and faeere, 
to make), the ritual destruction of an object, or, more commonly, 
the slaughter of a victim by effusion of blood, suffocation, fire 
or other means. While the Hebrew for sacrifice, nai, makes 
the killing of the victim the central feature of the ceremony, 
the Latin word brings out the fact that an act of sacralization 
(see Taboo) is an essential element in many cases. The sacrifice 
of desacralization is, however, also found ; hence MM. Hubert 
and Mauss describe a sacrifice as “ a religious act, which, by the 
consecration of a victim, modifies the moral state of the sacrificer 
or of certain material objects which he has in view,” i.e. it either 
confers sanctity or removes it and its analogue, impurity. It 
is, in fact, ” a procedure whereby communication is established 
between the sacred and profane spheres by a victim, that is to 
say by an object destroyed in the course of the ceremony.” 
By this definition the term siicrificc is extended to cover the 
inanimate offering which is consumed by fire, broken or otherwise 
rendered useless for the purpose of human life. 

Theories of Sacrifice. —^Explanations of sacrifice, as of other 
rites, are naturally not wanting among tlie peoples who have 
prartised or still practise it; but they are often of the nature 
of aetiological myths and give no clue to the original meaning. 
Scientific theories date from the second ludf of the last century, 
and were originated in the first instance by the English anthropo¬ 
logical .school. 

(a) According to the view put forward by Dr Tylor, the 
sacrifice is originally a gift, offered to supernatural^beings by man 
for the purpose of securing their favour or minimizing their 
hostility. By a natural series of transitions gift theor)’ 
became transformed, in the minds of the sacrificers, into the 
homage theory, which again passed by an easy transition into 
the renunciation theory. These were, in fact, simply the popular 
theories of sacrifice put on an evidential by facts draavn 
from various stages of culture. _ 

(b) With W. Robertson Smith, on the othea' hand, a new 
era was reached, In' which the recently recognized existence 
of Totemism {g.v.) was made the basis of an. attempt to give a 

' Scipione de Rioci,,bishop of Pistoia from 1780 to I79f,'on the 
ex-1csmt$ requesting him, to qonsecratc a, bell dedicated to this 
object, issued a pastotol letter (3rd June (784) in which he pointed 
out that'ffic spirit of true r^pon Was " far removed from fetichism, 
and warned his flock againstcaeitoUitry.'’ This pasto^ was 
subsequently in 1786 aopexed to the resolutions passed by the iwi 
forming synod of Pistoia (g.v.), and was condemned with eighty-four 
otlier pnipositiona by papal bull In 1794.—En. 
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theory of origins. The first form of his theory distinguishes (i.) 
honorific, (ii.) piaculacand (iii.)mystic»l or sacramental «acrifices; 
but the latter type is traced ba^ to the same ^cle of ideas a.4 
that in which the piacular sacrifice originated, (i.) The essential 
feature of this type was that the god and his worshippers shared 
the sacrifice and might thus be regarded as commensals, or 
table compnions. The human commensals ivere the totem-kin, 
whom Robertson Smith conceived to have been in the habit of 
sharing a common meal in daily life, or at least of not mixing 
with other kins. ITie object of sharing the meal with the god was 
to renew the blood bond. The victim was the animal of a hostile 
totem-kin or an animal commonly offered to the god. The god 
was originally a stranger, taken into the kin by a rite of blood 
brotherhood, and this constitutes the dark point of the theory ; 
for Robertson Smith regards the blood bond as relatively late; I 
hence we do not see how the god became associated with the 
kin. (ii.) The piacular sacrifice arose from the need of atoning 
for bloodshed within the kinship group; properly speaking, 
the culprit himself should suffer: should he he unknown or 
beyond the reach of vengeance, a substitute had to be found. 
This was naturally found in the non-huraan member of the 
totem-kin—the totem animal; in a sense, therefore, the god 
died for his people, (iii.) In the mystical sacrifice the god is 
himself slain and eaten by his worshippers. In the Udigion 
of the Semites (and ed., 1894) the theory was remodelled so as 
to overcome the difficulty pointed out above. The god, the 
victim and the human group are regarded as of the same kin: 
the animal (totem) Ls the earlier form of the god ; the deity was 
originally female, for under raatrilineal rules the mother alone 
is of kin to her children, but, with the rise of descent in the male 
line, the god was transformed into a male. The sacrifice is in its 
origin a communion; god and worshippers liave a bond of 
kinship between them ; but it is liable to be interrupted or its 
strength diminished. Ceremonies of initiation are the means 
by which the alliance is established between the deity and 
the young man, when the latter enters upon the rights of 
manhood ; and the supposed bond of kinship is thus regarded 
as an artificial union from the outset, so far as the, individual 
is concerned, although Robertson Smith still maintains the theoty 
of the fatherhood of the god, where it is a question of the origin 
of the totem-kin. From the communion sacrifice ^rang the 
piaculum, which here becomes a subsidiary form and finds its 
full explanation in the ideas connected with the mystic union 
of god and worshippers. For the object of the piaculum is the 
re-establishment of the broken alliance, which was precisely 
that of the communion sacrifice. With the decline of totemism 
arose the need for human sacrifice—the only means of re-establish¬ 
ing ^e broken tie of kinship when the animal species was no 
longer akin to man. 

This theory of Robertson Smith’s has been attacked from two 
sides. In the first place, L. Marillier {Rev. ie Vhist. des relipons, 
xxxvi. 243) argues that if there was an original bond of kinship 
between the god and the kin, there is no need to maintain it by 
sacrificial rites, and cites against Smith’s view the practice of 
totemic groups. To this it might be replied that the raal signi¬ 
ficance of initiation ceremonies is still obscure; it is a plausible 
argument that the child does not form part of the kin till aftei 
initiation, but this argument seems inconclusive, for in West 
Australia there is solidarity, according to Grey {Journds, ii. 439), 
between the whok: of the kinship group, whether adult or not; 
and, moreover, nowhere are rites found which are intended to 
strengthen the union between a man and his totem by means 
of the blood bond, unless we iiiclude Uie aberrant totemism of 
the Arunta (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of CetOralAusiralia, 
167), who eat their totems in order to gain magk^ powers of 
increasing the stock of the totem animal. Marillier further 
argues that if, on the other hand, there was no bond between 
god and people but that of the common meal, it does not appear 
that the god is a totem god ; thm is no reason why the animal 
shoul(i*have been a totem; and in any case this idea of saenfioe 
can hardly have been anything but a Mow growth and con¬ 
sequently not the origin d the practice. In the second plaoe. 
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MM. Hubert and Mauss point out that Robertson Smith is far 
from having established cither the historical or the logical con¬ 
nexion between the common raealand the other types d sacrifice > 
the simplest Semitic forms known to us are the most recentiiy 
recorded; further their simplicity may mean no more riian 
documentary insufficient, and in any case does not imply any 
priority ; the piaculum is found side by side with the communion 
at all times. Moreover, under piaculum are confused purification, 
propitiations and expiations; Smith’s contention that purifica¬ 
tions, whose magical character he recognizes but interprets as 
late, are not sacrificial, is far from conclusive. 

(r) Building in part on the foundation laid by Robertson 
Smith, Dr J. G. Frazer has put forward the view that while the 
sacrifice of the g<^ may have been piacular,at was also intended 
to preserve his divine life against the inroads of old age. This 
theory he exemplifies by two orders of coses, (i.) the putting to 
death of the man-god, who is often also the king, on whose hwth 
is held to depend the safety of his people, of the world, or evm 
of the universe; and (ii.) the annual killing of the representative 
of the spirit of vegetation or of the Com-spirit (see Demonology). 

(d) For L. Marillier sacrifice was, at its origin, essentifdly a 
magical rite—the liberation by the effusion of a victim’s blood 
of a magical force which was to bend the gods to the will of 
man; from this arose, under the influence of cult of the dead, the 
gift theory of sacrifice. Adiipting the theory of W. R. Smith, • 
Marillier also maintained, but without clearly explaining the 
relation of this part of his theory to the preceding, Uiat a 
human kiitship group conceived the idea of allying itself with 
one god in pMticular. This they did by sacrificing a victim 
and effecting communion with the god by the application 
of its blood to the altar; or, more directly, by the sacrifice 
of the anirool-god and the contact of the sacrificer with its 
blood. 

(e) Dr Westermarck takes the view that human sacrifice is as 
a rule an act of substitution, in that men offer a victim in 
the hope of saving themselves; but he also recognizes funeral 
sacrifices of various kinds. Cwtain sacrifices of animals he 
explains as intended to transfer a conditional curse. 

(/) The preceding theories are attempts, in the main, to derive 
from one source sfi the forms of sacrifice. MM. Hubert and 
Mauss, while admitting that in all sacrifices is found some idea 
of purchase or substitution, decline to admit that all have issued 
from one primitive form. In their view, based on an analysis of 
Hebrew and Hindu forms of sacrifice, the unity of sacrifice 
consists in the immediate aim of the ritual, not in the ultimate 
end to be attained; for we rarely find a rite otho' than complex 
and by the same sacrifice more than one result may be sou^t 
or attained. The unity of procedure consists in the fact 
every sacrifice involves putting the divine in communication 
with the profane by an intermediary—the victim—which may 
be piacular or honmific, a messenger or a means of divination, 
a means of riimenting the eternal life of the species or a source 
of n;agical energy which the rite diffuses over objects in its 
neighbourhood. 

(g) Our knowledge of primitive forms of sacrifice is meagre; 
even were it more extensive, it would prdiably be impossitw to 
determine the origin or origins of sacrifice; for no ritual has 
necessarily survived unchai^;ed in form and meaning since its 
inception, and even permanence of form cannot be taken to 
imply a corresponding permanence of meaning for the worshif^iers. 
If, however, we turn to Australia, where sacrifice is unknown, 
wc find nuwe than one dass of rites in which we can trace 
an idea akin to s(»ne forms of sacrifice. Just as the German 
reaper leaves the last ears of com as an offering to Wodan, w 
the Australuui black offers a portion of a find of honey; in 
New South Wales a pdibk is said to have been ofikied or a 
number of spears, in Queensland the skin removed in forming 
the body-scars. Thus it appeon that tiw gift theory may after 
all be primitive; the wi^m of, or care for, the d^ may 
have sillied in other areas the motive for the transition from 
offering to sacrifice or the evolution tatty heve been due to the 
spiritu^isation of the gods. In Australia, among the Hottentots, 
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I th« Itfaky Peninsula and clsewherey blood ceremonies arc in 
le which are unconnected with the slaughter o( a victim; in 
lis blood ritual we mav see another possible source of sacrifice, 
he Arunta hold that the spirits of kangaroos are expelled by 
uman Mood from certain rocks. By parity of reasoning a 
lood,ittua! may have been adopted by peoples who practise 
rt expulsion of evils, conceiving them either animistically or os 
owdrs; catharsit, in the sense of removal of uncleanness, is 
Bt necessarily primitive. 

Principles of Classification.—It is possible to classify sacrifices 
xording to (a) the occasion of the rite, (b) the end to be achieved, 
) the material object to bo affected or (d) the form of the rife, 
i) The division into periodk»l and occasional is important 
Hindu and othei»higher religions, and the sulras constantly 
■aw the distinction; the former class is oblimtory, the latter 
.cultative. In less developed creeds the difference tends to 
main in the background; but where sacrifices we found, 
iltemn annual rites, communal, purificatory or expiatory, are 
ilebrated, and these are held to be in like manner obligatory. 

) The end to be achieved is, as has been shown by Hubert 
id Mauss, sometimes sacralisation, sometimes desacralisation. 

I the former case the sacrificer is raised to a higher level; he 
Iters into closer communion with the gods. In the latter 
thcr some material object, not necessarily animate, is deprived 
' a portion of its sanctity and mafle fit for human use, or the 
icrificer himself loses a portion of his sanctity or impurity. 

1 the sacrifice of sncralimtion the sanctity passes from the victim 
I the object; in that of desacralbsation, from the object to the 
ctim. (c) ^crifices may be classified into (i.) subjective or 
jrsonal, where the sacrificer himself gains or loses sanctity or 
ipurity ; (ii.) objective, where the current of mana (see Taboo) 
directed upon somt! other person or object, and only a 
■condury effect is produced on the sacrificer himself, (d) The 
irm of the sacrifice is discussed in the next section. 

Ritual. —For Hinduism and later Judaism we possess a wealth 
material on which to base a comparative study of the forms 
sacrifice; a form of this—animal sacrifice in the Vedas— 
IS been analysed by MM. Hubert and Mauss. For (Ireece 
id Rome, where the instructions as to ritual were not embodied 
the elaborate codes handed down in Hinduism or Judaism, 
ir material is far less complete. For other areas we have often 
1 description of the pfocedure at all, but merely the briefest 
itline of the actual process of slaughter, and we are ignorant 
hether the form of the rite is in reality simple (either from a 
ss of primitive elements or from never having advanced beyond 
le stage at which we find it), or whether tlic absence of detail 
due to the inattention or lack of interest of the observer. It 
usl therefore be understood that the following analysis of 
tual, based cm the most elaborate codes known to us, is by no 
eans conclusive as to the primitive form or forms of sacrifice, 
he necessary elements of a Hindu sacrifice are: (i) the 
icrificer, who provides the victim, and is affected, directly or 
directly, by the sacrifice; he may or may not be identical 
ith (2) the officiant, who performs the rite; wc have further 
;) the place, {4) the instruments of sacrifice and (5) the wWim ; 
here the sacrificer enjoys only the secondary results, the direct 
ifluence of tlie sacrifice is directed towards (6) the object-, 
nBlly,we may distinguish (7) three momemts of the rite—(a) the 
Ury, (Pj the slaughter, (c) the exit. 

file sacrifices of sacralization and dosaentlization mentioned 
Bove find their analogues in the Hindu scheme of the rite j 
icralization and desaoralization, sometimes performed by means 
F subsidiary sacrifices, are the essential elements of the prepara* 
On fbr sacrifice and the subsequent lustration. In most 
evelaped forms, such as the offering of soma, they assumed a 
rent importance; (i) the sacrificer had to pass from the world 
Fmah into a world of the gods; consequently he was sepacated 
■om the common herd of mankind and purified ; he underwent 
sremOnies emblematic of rebirth and was then subject tonumber* 
iss taboos imposed for the purpose of maintfdning his occemonial 
tiVity. In like manner (2) the officiant prepo^ himself for 
} but in his ciasetM»ataraI.saiictit>'of the priest teheved 


^him of the necessity of undergoing all that the common man 
liad to pass through; in fact, this was one of the causes whi^ 
brought him into existence, the other hting the need of, a 
functionary familiar with the ritual, who would avoid disastrous 
errors of procedure, destructive of the efficacy of the sacrifice. 
(3) Where there was an appointed place of sacrifice—the Temple 
at Jerusalem, according to later Jewish prescription—there was 
no need of preparation of a place of sacrifice; but the Hindu 
chose, each for himself, the site of his altar. (4) The necessary 
rites included (a).the establishment of the fires, friction being 
the only permitted method of kindling it, (b) the tracing on the 
ground of the vedi, or magical circle, to destroy impurities, (c) 
the digging of the hole which constituted the real altar, (d) the 
preparation of the post which represented the sacrificer and 
to which the victim was tied, and other minor details. (5) 
The victim might be naturally sacred or might have to undergo 
sanctification. In the former case (a) individual animals might 
be distinguished by certain marks, or (h) the whole species 
might be allied to the god; in the latter case the victim had to 
be without blemish; (r) the age, colour or sex of the victim 
might differ according to the purpo.se of the sacrifice. It was 
first cleansed ; then plied with laudatory epithets; and, thirdly, 
soothed, so that it m^ht be more acceptable to the gods and 
less likely to do an injury after its death, when its spirit was set 
free. It had now reached a degree of sanctity and only the 
priest might touch it; it was sprinkled with water, and anointed 
with butter; finally, the priest made three turns round it witli 
a lighted torch in his hand, which finally separated it from the 
world and fitted it for its high purpose. The object of the 
•sacrifice being to bridge ll»e gulf between the sacred and profane 
worlds, the sacrificer had to remain in contact with the victim, 
cither personally, or, to avoid ritual perils, by the intermediary 
of the priest. After excuses made to the animal or to the species 
in general, the victim was placed in position, and silence observed 
by all who were present. The cord was drawn tight and the 
victim ceased to breathe; its spirit passed into the world of 
tire gods. But this did not conclude the ceremony, even at, 
far as the victim was concerned; it remained to dispose of the 
corpse. After a rite intended to secure its perfect ceremonial 
purity, a part of the victim, the vapd, was removed, held over 
the fire and finaUy cast into it. The remainder, divided into 
eighteen portions, was cooked ; .seven fell to the sacrificer, after 
an invocation, which made them sacred by calling the deity to 
descend into the offering and thus sanctffy tiie sacrificer., (6) 
Then followed the rites of desacralization, including burning 
of certain of the instruments, lustration of the post, destruction 
of the butter, &c. Finally the priest, the sacri&cr and his wife 
performed a lustration, found in an exaggerated form in the 
“ bath ’■ which concluded the sotna sacrifice, and the ceremonies 
were at an end. 

How far this scheme of sacrifice holds good for other areas, 
and in particular for more primitive peoples, is on open question, 
Our data are nowhere so full as for India; where they are com¬ 
paratively abundant they refer either to a civilized or semi- 
cmlized people,.or to an^orea, like West Africa, where the influence 
of Islam has introduced a disturbing element. 'Ihough the 
moraiizatkm of gods has only proceed pari’passu with the 
moralizotion of mankindi the deities of the more advanced 
nations ore perhaps felt by them to be more terrible and more 
difficult of access than the divinities of lower races; . herein 
lies one explanation of the power of the priesthood. Even 
if the conc^tion of the relative sanctity of gods end men. re¬ 
mained unaltered, k by no means follows that m primitive times 
the same precautions were necessary in approachmg the former 
os were demanded by the consciousness of later generations. 
With our present knowledge the problem of the original form 
of sacrifice, if there be a single primary form, is insoluble. 

No general survey of sacrificial ritual is possible here^ but a 
few details as to tlw mode of slaying the victim and di^sing 
of the body may be given. The bead of the snim^ or, man 
may be cut off (and custom 'often requires that a single blow 
sbai] suffice), its spine broken or its heart tom out; it may be 
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Btotwd, beaten to death or rfwt, tom in . pieces, drowned or 
buried, burned to death or hung, thrown down a precipice, 
strangled or squeezed to death. The sacrificer ;may aim at 
eausing a speedy death or a slow one. The corpse may be burnt, 
in part or as a whok ; portions may be assigned to. the priest, 
the sacrificer and the gods; the skull, bones, &c., may receive 
special treatment; the fat or blood may be set aside, and they 
or the ashes may be singled out as the simre of the god, to be 
offered upon the altar; toe skin of the victim may be employed 
as a covering for the idol or material representative of the god, 
either permanently or till the next annual sacrifice. The blood 
of the victim may be drunk by the priest as a means of'inducing 
inspiration, its entrails may be employed in divination, its flesh 
consumed in a common meal, exposed to tlw birds and beasts 
of pr^ or buried in the earth. 

It is equally impossible to give a general survey of the purposes 
of. sacrifice; not only are they too numerous but it is rare .to 
find any but mixed forms ; the scapegoat, for example, is also 
a messenger to the dead, and its flesh is eaten by the sacrificers. 
Certain main types may, however, be enumerated. 

C^Uhariic Sacrifice ,—In primitive cults the distinction between 
sacred and unclean is far from complete or well defined (see 
Taboo) ; consequently we find two types of cathartic sacrifice 
—(i.) one to cleanse of impurity end niake fit for common use, 
(ii.) the other to rid of sanctity and in like manner render suitable 
for human use or intercourse. 

(i.) The most conspicuous example of the first class is the 
scapegoat. Two goats were provided by the ancient Hebrews on 
the Day of Atonement; the high priest sent one into the desert, 
after confessing on it the sins of Israel; it was not permitted to 
run free but was probably cast over a precipice ; the other was 
sacrificed as a sin-offering. In like manner in the purification of 
lepers two birds were used ; the throat of one was cut, the 
living bird dipped in the blood mingled with water and the 
leper sprinkled ; then the bird was set free to carry awa.y the 
leprosy. In both these rites we seem to have a duplication of 
ritual, and the parallelism of .sacrifice and liberation is clear. 

(iL) As an example of tlie second class may be taken the sacrifice 
of the bull to Rudra. MM. Hubert and Mauss interpret this to 
mean that the sanctity of the remainder of the herd was con¬ 
centrated on a single animal; the god, incarnate in the herd, was 
eliminated by the sacrifice, and the cattle saved from the dangers 
to which their a.s.sociation with the god exposed them. In the 
Feast of Firstfruits we have another example of the same sort; 
comparable with this concentration of holme.ss is the respect or 
veneration shown to a single animal as representative of its 
species (see Animal Worship), In both these cases the olqect 
of the rile Ls the elimination of impurity or of a source of danger. 
But the Mazarite was equally bound to lay aside his holiness 
before mixing with common fofle and retumii^ to ordina^ life.; 
this he did by a sacrifice, which, with the offeriflig'of hkhair upon 
the altar, freed him from his vow and reduced him to the same 
level of sanctity us ordinary men. 

With regard to the scapegoat, it must be noted that we also meet 
with a more concrete idea of expulsion of evil (see Demonolooy, 
ExoRasM), which is present among the most primitive peoplra, 
such as the Australians. Tliis raises the problem of how far the 
catharsis dealt with above is in its original form an elimination 
of impurity, and how far something more definite—a spirit or 
other principle of evil—is held to be expelled by scapegoat and 
allied ceremonies. 

Communal Sacrifice.—In spite of the importance attached to 
the idea tff the common mCal by Robertson" Smith, it te not a 
primitive rite of adoption: TTie custom <rf eating the bix^ -of 
tfit victim does not neceisaray spring front'a,ny' id<!a of com- 
muftionVith the god : ft may also arise-from a'desire to inccir* 
poriti toe winctity wiiieh has bein imparted to it—«i ideB on 
a level with many other food customs (See Couvade), and based 
on toe idea that eating anything causes its qualities to pMs into 
the eafer. Hliere toe victim fe an animal specially assodittod 

spirit),^ may be ^nR^toat thegod is eaten'; but pTecBlify 


these cases, there i» DO custom of giving a portion of the yktim 
to .the god; .... 

DeifiaUery Sttarifieej~-'DM object of certain .sacrifices ist to 
provide a tutelary, deity of » house, town or frontier.. 

Burma, as in many other countries, those who die. aivudent 
death are held to haunt the. place where they met toeft fate; 
consequently whenatown is built livit^ men ore interred beneath 
the ramparts and the piUars of the gates, {b) In parts of hierto 
America the nafuaiormamtu animal, of which the Indian dreams 
during the inittation fast and which is to be his tutelary spirit, 
is killed with certain rites. («) Human mpresentatives of the 
corn or vegetation spirits are killed ; in thesti as dn other oases 
of the sacrifice of the man-god cited by Dr Fraztr, the kiBing of 
the old god is at the same time the making of a new god. 

(d) Suicide is treated as a means of rai:^ a human being to 
the rank of a god. (e) Gods may be sacrifi^ (in theriomorphic 
form) to themselves as a means of renewing the life of the god. 

(/) The method of creating a fetish (see Fetishism) on ithe 
Congo resembles deificatury sacrifice; but here there is.^ 
actual slaugliter of a human being; magical means are alone 
relied upon. 

/lunarificS'acrifiees.~^Wh»teveT their origin, sacrifices tendito 
be interpreted as gifts to the god. Man seeks to influence his 
fellow men in various ways, by intimidatkm, by deceit, by 
bribery ; and it is quite naWiral to find the same idnas in the , 
sphere of religion. Food is often given to a god because he is 
believed to pleasure in eating; the, germ of tlus idea mgy 
have been identical with that of some funerary sacri^es-.r-<to 
nourish the divine life. At a later period, pan pasiiu vitb 
spiritualization of the god, comes a refinement of the tastto 
attributed to him, and'the finer ports of the sacrifice, finally iit 
may be only its savour, ore alone regarded as occeptabk offerings. 
Just us attendants are provided for the dead, so toegofi receives 
sacrifices intend^ to put slaves at his diqjosol. This latter, idea 
was the mure likdy to arise, as toe gift theory of .sacriljoe is 
closely associated with that of the god as the, ruler or king to 
whom man brings a tribute, just os he had to:app«ir before his 
earthly king bearing gifts in .his hands. Theihpmwific .sacrifice is 
essentially a propitiation ; it must be distinguished from the 
piaculum (see below), to which in some aspects ftlis,allied..;, t ,. 

Mortuary Sacrifi^. —Sacrifices, especially of human , beings, 
are offered immediately after a death or at a longer interval. 
Their object may be (a) to provide a guide to the cither world; 
(b) to provide the dead with servants or a retinue suitabk to his 
rank ; (c) to send messengers to keep the dead infonnad of the 
things of this world; (d) to strengthen the dead by the bipod or 
life of a living being, in the same way that food isiogered to them 
or blood rituals enjoined on mourners. . 

Piaetdar Sacrifice. —Whereas the god receives a gift in ,tbe 
honorific sacrifice, he demands a lue in the piacuiar. ' Thi*> 
according to Westeemarck, is the central idea of human sacrifice: 
the victim is substituted for the sacrificer, to ddiver/hinj frpn 
perils by disease, famine or, more indefinitely, from the iWr^ 
of god in general. The essential feature of the piaculum is that 
it is an expiation for wrong-doing, and the victim isofteo huQton. 

Human Sacrifiee.-rriiemy theories of the relation pf human to 
animal sacrifice have been put forward,,most of thent. on an 
msuificient basis of facu. It has been held that wuipfU saopfice 
is the primitive form and that the decay of totemism or lack.pf 
domesth: animals has brought about ithe 
tsuraan victim,,' but it has' alto been urged that in many caees 
animal .victims nie trea,te4 lihe humgn beings and mt^ .don-; 
sequendy have replaced them, that human bwgs are smeared 
with the blood .of. sacrifice, and must therefore have themselves 
been sacrificed. before A milder regime allowed an aniiaal/>,to 
replace them. If tradition is any guid?>< human sacrifice seems 
in many important,areas to be of secondary character; .inspjte 
of toe ^eat development of the ftte among the-Aztecs, traditjon 
says rivft it was. unknpwn t>H f two hundreil years before the 
quest; in Polynesia human sacrifices seem to be comparktively 
modem; 'and in India toey fipppir,tp'have.beto‘ijWt ftii?^|[f^ 
Vedic peoples. On the whole, human saerifice.la fiir eofpnuf^ 
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*n»ong the *emi-civili*ed and barbarous races than in still lowe^j 
stages of culture. In Australia, however, where sacrifice of the 
orduuuy type is unknown, the ritual killing of a child is practised 
in connexion with the initiation of a magician; it is therefore 
by no means axiomatic that animals were offered before human 
beings; the problem of priority is one to be solved for each area 
separately, but probably no solution is possible ; in the absence 
of Axtec traditioas it would hardly have seemed probable that 
two centuries had seen so great a transformation. 

Among the forms of human sacrifice must be reckoned religious 
suicide. This is perhaps mainly found in India but is not 
unknown in Africa and other parts of the world. Human sacri¬ 
fices were known in ancient India and survived till late in the 
ipth century (see 4 )elow); both Greeks and Romans practised 
them, no less than the wilder races of ancient Europe, ^rnites 
and Egyptians, Peruvians and Aztecs, slew human victims ; 
,\frica, especially the West Coast, till recently mw thou.sands 
of human victims perish annually; in Polynesia, Tahiti and 
Fiji were great centres of the rite—in fact, it is not ea.sy to 
name an area where it has not been known. 

No general survey of sacrifice on geographical lines is possible, 
but some of the more important features in each area may be 
noticed. 

Saerifice in Greece and Rome. —Both the mainland of Greece 
and the Greek colonies practised human sacrifice, usualfy as a 
means towards expulsion of evil. Thus, the Athenians main¬ 
tained a number of outcasts, from whom in times of national 
calamity two were selected, one for the men, one for the women, 
and stoned to death outside the city; at the Thargelia two 
victims were annually put to death in the same way. Many 
animal sacrifices were known; of especial importance is the 
annual sacrifice of a goat on the Acropolis, though at other times 
the animal was not permitted to enter the temple. 

Important features of Greek sacrifice, though not necessarily 
found in every rite, were the putting of wreaths and pieces 
of wool on the victim, the gilding of its horns, the lustration of 
the officiant and the sprinkling of tho.se present with holy water. 
It was held inauspicious if the animal were unwilling; if it nodded 
all was well. Bvley meal ‘ was strewn on its neck, and a lock 
of hair cut from its forehead and burned. The animal was then 
dubbed, its throat cut and the altar sprinkled with its blood. 
Finally the body was skinned and cut up and the god’s share 
burned on the altar. 

The important Attic sacrifice of the Dipolia, known as to 
(fov^ovi'a, demands some notice. Cakes were laid on the altar of 
Zeus Polieus and oxen driven round ; the one which touched 
the cakes was the victim. An officiant at once struck it with 
his axe and another cut its throat; then all save the one who 
struck the first blow partook of its flesh. Then the hide was 
stuffed with grMs and yoked to a plough; the participants 
were charged with ox murder and each laid the blame on the 
other ; finally the axe was thrown into the sea. The interpreta- 
ti<Mj of the rite is uncertain ; it may perhaps be connected with 
agrarian rites. 

At Rome the scapegoat did not suffer death; but in the 
Saturnalia a human victim seems to have been slain till the 
4th century a.d. Many forms of animal sacrifice were found ; 
the generalized account given above for Greece is true ako for 
the Romans. 

Sacrifiee in Egypt.— 0 ( Egyptian ritual little is known ; our 
knowle^ rests mainly on the evidence of pictures. At Deir 
el B^ri we see that the animal had its throat cut in Mahommedan 
fashion ; it lay on its side, the legs tied twther; the heart was 
taken out, then the liver; the burnt sacrifice was hardly known. 

Sacrifiee in India.—An account of animal sacrifice has been 
given tdxrve. Among human sacrifices may be mentioned the 
snOct, or custom bf immolating a widow on the funeral pyre 
of the husband, and the Khond sacrifice of the Meriah, who was 
either purchased at the ton of a victim father. Some days before 

‘ This sprinkling of the victims with sacrificial meal (Lat. mola) 
is Bie ori^ of the word immolan, to sacrifice, slaughter; Eng. 

hrunoUte," " immolation.’' 


the sacrifice, the victim, who was often kept in captivi^ for 
long pertods, was devoted by the cutting of his hair, jweviously 
unshorn, and his sanctity was increased later by various cere¬ 
monies of anointing. Finally he was taken in procession, 
stupefied or otherwise rendered incapable of resistance, and put 
to death by strangulation or pressure. The remains were 
dismembered and carried to the fields, excepting the portion 
offered to the earth goddess, which was buried. 

Sacrifice in Africa.—EspechWy in West Africa many forms 
of sacrifice are found. In the annual “ customs ” of D^omey, 
now abolished, hundreds of human victims were offered. Three 
main forms of human sacrifice existed in this area: (i) the 
scapegoat; (2) the messenger; and (3) the expiation, but 
combinations were not infrequent. The victim was often kept 
in captivity and well fed ; to transfer their sins people laid 
their hands upon him as he was led in procession, his head covered 
with ashes; on the way to the place of sacrifice were three 
enclosures, the second open to chiefs and priests only, the third 
to the officiant and his helper alone; the blood of the victim 
was offered to the gods. At the present day the animal victim 
may be burned or drowned, buried in the earth or simply exposed. 
Sometimes the sacrificer’s hands are laid on the victim before 
it is slain, or he may be smeared with its blood ; in other cases 
the blood is smeared on the door posts, or the sacrificer is touched 
on eveiy part of the body with the victim’s body. On the 
Congo, if a man commits a murder, the community votes whether 
he shall die or be expelled; if the latter, a victim is killed, of 
which all must partake ; but this is not, as might be imagined, 
a case of Robertson Smith’s piaculum for the re-establishment 
of the tribal bond ; for the criminal is driven out of the com¬ 
munity. 

Sacrifice in America. —Sacrifice was relatively infrequent 
and undeveloped among the Red Indians. The Pawnees, 
however, had an elaborate ritual, in which a human victim was 
sacrificed to the Morning Star; the blood of the victims was 
sprinkled on the fields, and the detaib of the rite are not unKke 
those of the Khond custom. The Iroquois sacrifice of the white 
dog bore in later times the character of a scapegoat festival; 
but it is doubtful how far this was an original feature. The 
animals were decorated with wampum and strangled, and then 
the sins of the people were transferred to them ; then the remains 
were burned and ^e ashes gathered up, taken through the village 
and sprinkled before every house. In Mexico human sacrifices 
were very common; the lowest estimate is 20,000 annually. 
The victims were often ffited for a whole year and treated as 
divine ; the heart was an offering to the god, the body was eaten 
by the priests and nobles and the head was preserved with those 
of previous victims. 

Bibliography. —H. Hubert and M. Mauss in Annie sociohgique, 
ii.; J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, ii., iii.; W. R. Smith, Religton of 
Semites ; L. MariUier, Seoue ie I'h. des religions, xxxvi. 208 seq.; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture ; Ed. Westennarck, Origin of Moral 
Ideas (esp. vol. i. for Human &criflce). For Greece and Rome see 
L. Famell, Cults of the Greek States, e^ecially i. 36, 88 sm. ; W. W. 
Fowler, Festivals-, and Pauly, Sealencyelopidie, s.v. “^crificia." 
For West Africa, J. Johnson, Yoruba Heathenism (1899, reprinted 
in R. E. Denney At the Bach of the Black Man's Mind) ; and the 
work of A. B. Ellis. For America see tlie works of Frazer and 
Westermarck and the references there given. On religious suicide 
see Lasch in Globus, Ixxv. 69, and Westermarck vol. li. See also 
articles " Sacrifice " in Ency. BUd., Jewish Encyclopaedia, Ac. 

(N. W. T.) 

The Idea of Sacrifice in the Chrislian Church. 

There can be no doubt that the idea of sacrifice occvq>ied 
an important place in early Christiamty. It had been a funda- 
roentid element efi both Jewish and Gentile religimis, and 
Christianity tended rather to absorb and modify such «lements 
than to abolish them. To a great extent the idea had been 
modified already. Among the Jews the preaching of the prophets 
had been a constant protest against the grosser forms of sai^ce, 
and there are indications that wheii Christianity arose«bloody 
sacrifices were already begkming to fall into disuse; a saying 
which was attributed by the Ebionites to Christ repeats this 
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protKl in a strong form, “ I have come to abolisli the sacrifices; 
and u ye do not cea^ from sacrificing the wrath of God will not 
ce^ from you ” (Epiph. xxx. 16). Among the Greeks the 
philosophers had come to use both argument and ridicule 
against the idea Aat the offering of material things could be 
needed by or acceptable to the Maker of them all. Among both 
Jews and Greeks the earlier forms of the idea had been rationalized 
into the belief that the most appropriate offering to God is that 
of a pure and penitent heart, and among them, both was the 
idea_ that the vocal expression of contrition in prayer or of 
gratitude in praise b also acceptable. The b^t instances of 
these ideas in the Old Testament are in Psalms 1 . and li., and in 
Greek literature the striking words which Porphyry quotes from 
a,n earlier writer, “We ought, tlien, having been united and made 
like to God, to offer our own conduct as a holy sacrifice to Him, 
the same being also a hymn and our salvation in passionless 
excellence of soul ” (Euseb. Dem. ev. 3). The ideas are also 
found both in the New Testament and in early Christian litera¬ 
ture “ Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, the fruit of lips which make confession to Ilis name ” 
(Heb. xiii. 15); “ That prayers and thanksgivings, made by 
worthy persons, are the only perfect and acceptable sacrifices I 
dso admit” (Just. Mart. Trypho, c. 117); “We honour God 
in prayer, and offer this os the best and holiest sacrifice with 
righteousness to the righteous Word " (Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 6J 

But among the Jews two other forms of the idea expressed 
themselves in usages which have been perpetuated in Christianity, 
and one of which has had a singular importance for the Christian 
• world. The one form, which probably arose from the conception 
of Vahweh as in an especial sen.se the protector of the poor, 
was that gifts to God may properly be bestowed on the needy, 
and that consequently alms have the virtue of a sacrifice. 
Biblical instances of tliis idea are—“ He who doeth alms is 
offering a sacrifice of praise ” (Ecclus. xxxii. 2); “ To do good 
and to communicate forget nut, for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased ” (Heb. xiii. 16); so the offerings sent by the 
Philippians to Paul when a prisoner at Rome are “ an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God ” 
(Phil. iv. 18). TTie other form, which was probably a relic of 
the conception of Yahweh as the author of natural fertility, 
was that part of the fruits of the earth should be offered to God 
in acknowledgment of His bounty, and that what was so offered 
was especially blessed and brought a blessing upon both those 
who offered it and those who afterwards partook of it. Tlie 
persistence of this form of the idea of sacrifice constitutes so 
marked a feature of the history of Christianity as to require 
a detailed account of it. 

In the first instance it is probable that among Christians, as 
among Jews, every meal, and especially every social meal, was 
regarded as being in some sense a thank-offering. Thanksgiving, 
blessing and offering were co-ordinate terms. Hence the 
Talmudic rule, “ A man shall not taste anything before blessing 
it” (Tosephta Berachoth, c. 4), and hence St Paul’s words, “He 
that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth God thanks ” 
(Rom. xiv. 6; cp. 1 Tim. iv. 4J But the most important 
offering was the solemn oblation m the assembly on the Lord’s 
day. A precedent for making such oblations elsewhere than in 
the temple had been afforded by the Essenes, who had endeavoured 
in that way to avoid the contact with unclean persons and things 
which a resort to the temple mqjht have involved (Jos. Antig. 
xviii. 1. 5), and a justification for it was found in the prophecy 
of Malachi, “ In every place incense is offered unto my name 
and a pure offering; for my name is great among the Gentiles, 
saith the Lord of hosts ” (Mai. i. ii, repeatedly quoted in early 
Christian writings, e.g. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, c. 14; 
just. Mart. Try^io, c. 38, 41,116; Irenaeus iv. 17. 5). 

The points m relation to this offering which are clearly 
demonstrable from riie Christian writers of the first two centuries, 
but whidi subsequent theories have tended fo confuse, are 
these, *(i) It was regarded as a true offering Of sacrifice; for 
in the Teaching of (he Twelve Apostles, in Justin Martyr and in 
Irenaeus it is designated by each of the terms which are used 


to designate sacrifices in the Old Testament. (3} It was urimarily 
M offering of the fruits of the earth to the Creator; this is clear 
from both Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, the latter of whom; not 
only^ explicitly states that such oblations are continued amopg 
Christians, but also meets the current objection to them by arguing 
that they are offered to God not as though He needed anything 
but to show the gratitude of the offerer (Iren. iv. 17, s8j.* (Jf 
It was offered as a thanksgiving partly for creation and pre¬ 
servation and partly for redemption; the latter is the special 
purpose mentioned (e.g.) in the Teaching of the Twelve AposSes j 
the former is that upon which Irenaeus chiefly dwells; both are 
mentioned together in Justin Martyr {Trypho, c. 41). U) Those 
who offered it were required to be not only baptized Christians 
but also “ in love and charity one with another ” j there is an 
indication of this latter requirement in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. V. 33, 34, where the word translated “ gift ” is the usual 
LXX. word for a sacrificial offering, and is so used elsewhere 
in the same Gospel, viz. Matt. viii. 4, xxiii 19}, and Still more 
explicitly in the Teaching, c. 14, “ Let not any one who has a 
dispute witli his fellow come together with you {i.e. on the Lord’s 
day) until they have been reconciled, that your sacrifice be not 
defiled.” This brotherly unity was symbolized by the kiss of 
peace. (5) It was offered in the assembly by the hands of the 
president; this is stated by Justin Mart>’r {Apd. i. 65, 67), 
and implied by Qcment of Rmne (£/>. i. 44. 4). 

Combed with this sacrifice of the fruits of the em^ to the 
Creator in memory of creation and redemption, and probably 
always immediately following it, was the sacred meal at which 
part of the offerings was eaten. Such a sacred meal had always, 
or almost always, formed part of the rites of sacrifice. There 
was the idea that what' had been solemnly offered to God wa# 
especially hallowed by Him, and that the partaking of it united 
the partakers in a special bond both to Him and to one another. 
In the case of the bread and wine of the Christian sacrifice, it 
was believed that, after having been offered and blessed, they 
became to those who partook of them the body and blood of 
Christ. This “communion of the body and blood of Christ,” 
which in early writings is clearly distinguished from the thvik- 
offering which preceded it, and' which furnished the materials 
for it, gradually came to supersede the thank-offering in import¬ 
ance, and to exercise a reflex influence upon it. In the time of 
Cyprian, though not before, we begin to find the idea that the 
body and blood of Clirist were not merely partaken of by the 
worshippers but also offered in sacrifice, and that the Eucharist 
was not so much a thank-offering for creation and redemption 
ns a repetition or a showing forth anew of the self-sacrifice of 
Christ. This idea is repeated in Ambrose and Augustine, and 
has since been a dominant idea of both Eastern and Western 
Christendom. But, though dominant, it has not been universal; 
nor did it become dominant until several centuries after its 
first promulgation. TTie history of it has yet to be written. 
For, m spite of the important controversies to which it has 
given birth, no one has been at the pains to distinguish between 
(i.) the theories which have been from time to time put forth 
by eminent writers, and which, though they have in some cases 
ultimately won a general acceptance, have for a long period 
remained as mmly individual opinions, and (ii.) the current 
beliefs of the great body of Christians which are expressed in 
recognized formularies. A catena of opinions may be produced 
in favour of almost any theory; but formularies express the 
collective or average belief of any given perbd, and changes 
in them are a sure indication that there has been a general 
change in ideas. 

It is dear from the evidence of the early Wesiem liturgies 
that, for at least six centuries, die primitive conception of the 
natiue of the Chrisrian sacrifice remained. There is a clear 
distinction between the sacrifice and the communion which 
followed it, and that which is offned consists of the fruits of 
the earth and not of the body and blood of Christ. Other ideas 
no doubt attached themselves to the primitive conc^tkm, of 
which there u no certain evidence in primitive times, e^. the 
idea of the propiti'itory character of the offering, but these 
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ideas rather confirm tlum disprove the persistence of those) 
primitive conceptions themselves. 

All Eastern liturgies, in their present form, are of later date 
th^ the surviving fragments of the earlier Western liturgies, 
ahd cannot form the basis of so sure an induction ; but thq’ 
entirely confirm the conclusions to which the Western liturgies 
lead. The main points in which thcpre-medieval formularies of 
both the Eastern and the Western'Churches agree in relation to 
the Christian sacrifice sire the following, (i) It was an offering of 
the fruits of the earth to the Creator, in the belief that a special 
blessing would descend upon the offerers, and sometimes also 
in the belief that God would be propitiated by the offerings. 
The bread and wine arc designated’ by all the names by which 
sacrifices are designated {sacrifUia, hostiae, Ubamina, and at least 
once sacrifidum placationis), and the act of offering them by 
the ordinary term for offering a .sacrifice (imnwlalioj. (2) The 
offering of bread and wine was originally brought to the altar by 
the person who offered it, and placed by him in the hands of the 
presiding officer. In course of'time there were two important 
changes in this respect: (a) the offerings of bread and wine were 
commuted for money, with which bread and wine were purchased 
by the church-officcrs; (b) the offerings were sometimes handed 
to the deacons and by them taken to the bishop at the altar, and 
sometimes, as at Rome, the bishon and deacons went round the 
' church to collect them.' (3) In'offering the bread and wine the 
offerer offered, as in the ancient .sacrifices, primarily for himself, 
but inasmuch as the offering was regarded as having a general 
propitiatory value he mentioned also the names of others in 
whom he was interested, and especially the departed, that they 
might rest in peace. Hence, after all the offerings had been col¬ 
lected, and before they were solemnly offered to God, it became 
a custom to recite the names both of the offerers and of those 
for whom they offered, the names being arranged in two lisLs, 
which were known as diptychs. Almost all the old rituals have 
prayers to be said “ before the names,” “ after the names.” 
It was a further and perhaps much later development of the same 
idea that the good works of those who had previously enjoyed 
the favour of God were invoked to gi\'e additional weight to the 
raycr of the offerer. In the later series of Western rituals, 
cginning with that whkh Is known as the Leonine Haaamentary, 
this practice is almost universal. (4) llie placing of the bread 
and wine upon the altar was followed by the kiss of peace. 
(S)Then followed the actual offering of the gifts to God {immolaiio 
missae). It was an act of adoration or thanksgiving, much longer 
in Eastern than in W’estem rituals, but in both classes of rituals 
beginning with the fonn “ Lift up your hearts,” and ending with 
the Ter Sanctus or Trlsagion.'*^ 'fhe early MSS. of Western 
rituals indicate the importance which was attached to this part 
of the liturgy by the fact of its being written in a much more 
ornate way than the other parts, «.g. in gold uncial letters 
upon a purple ground, as distingui.shed from the vermilion 
cursive letters of the rest of the MS. With this the sacrifice proper 
tyas concluded. (6) But, since the divine injunction had been 
” Do this in remembrance of me,” the sacrifice was immediately 
tollowed by. a commemoration of the passion of Oirist, and that 
again by an invocation of the Holy Spirit (epiclesis) that He 
would make the bread and wine to become the body and blood 

Christ. Of this im’ocatlori, which is constant in all Eastern 
rituids, there are few, though sufficient, surviving traces in 
Wksterp rituals." Tlien after a prayer for sanctification, or 
for worthy reception, loUowcd the la>rd's Prayer, and after the 
Wd’s Prayer the communion. 

In the course of the 8th and 9th centuries, b)' the operation 

* ' 0 f this proceeding an elaborate account exists in the very 
Interestini'd^'anient printed by Mabillon in his Museum ttaheum 
as” UdioKornsnos 1 ."; the wnall phials of wine which were bmnght 
were smptied into a large bowl, and the loaves oi bread were collected 
ina^. 

• 1116 eleu.ents of the form are preserved exactly in the liturgy of 
the ChnreU of England. 

’ Itiafoimd,).ir.,intheseenmlofMone’smas)esfr(>mfhFReich(mati 
paliiimtest.BadinMalnlkin'ailfucaDGalfttcMm.No. it; itisexpri^y 
inenticiiMd hy Isidore of Seville as the sixth element in the Eucharistic 
servhx', De offtc. eccles. i. 15. 


of causes which have not yet been fully investigated, the theory 
which is* first found in Cyprian became the dominant belief of 
Western Christendom. The central point of the sacrificial idea 
was shifted from the offering of the fruits of the earth to the 
offering of the body and blood of Christ, 'the change is marked 
in the rituals by the duplication of the liturgical forms. Hie 
prayers of intercession and oblation, which in earlier times are 
found only in connexion with the former offering, are repeated 
in the course of the same service in connexion with the latter. 
The designations and epithets which are in earlier times applied 
to the fruits of the earth arc applied to the body and blood. 
From that time until the Reformation the Christian sacrifice 
was all but universally regarded as the offering of the body and 
blood of Christ. The innumerable theories which were framed as 
to the precise nature of the offering and as to the precise change in 
the elements all implied that conception of H. It still remains 
as the accepted doctrine of the Church of Rome. For, although 
the council of Trent recognized fully the distinction which has 
been mentioned above between the Eucharist and the sacrifice 
of the mas.s, and treated of them in separate sessions (the former 
in Session xiii., the latter in Session xxii.), it continued the 
medieval theory of the nature of the latter. 'The reaction against 
the medieval theory at the time of the Reformation took the 
form of a return to what had no doubt been an early belief, 
—the idea that the Christian sacrifice consists in the offering 
of a pure heart and of vocal thank.sgiving. Luther at one period 
(in his trcati.se De captiviteUe Babylonira) maintained, though 
not on historical grounds, that the offering of the oblations of 
the people was the real origin of the conception of the sacrifice 
of the mass; but he directed all the force of his vchemcntjiolcmic 
ag.iinst the idea that any Other sacrifice could be efficacious 
liesideS the sacrifice of Christ. In the majority of Protestant 
communities the idea of a sacrifice has almost lapsed. That 
which among Catholics is most commonly regarded m its a.spect 
as an offering and spoken of as the “ ma,ss ” is usually regarded 
in its aspect as a participation in the symbols of Christ’s death 
and spoken of as the ” communion.” But it may be inferred 
from the considerable progress of the Anglo-CaUiolie revival 
in most English-speaking countries that the idea of sacrifice 
has not yet ceased to be an important clement in the general 
conception of religion, ()'. Ha.) 

SACRILEGE, the violation or profanation of sacred things, a 
crime of varying scope in different religions. It is naturally much 
more general and accounted more dreadful in those primitive 
religions in which cultual objects play so great a part, than in 
more highly spiritualized reli^ons where they tend to disappear. 
But wherever the idea of sacred exists, sacrilege is possible. 
The word itself comes from the loit. sacrilegium, which originally 
meant merely the theft of sacred things, although already in 
Cicero’s time it had grown to include in popular speech any insult 
or injury to them. 

The history of sacrilege reflects a large phase of the evolution 
of religion. In primitive religions inclusive of almost every 
serious offence even in fields now rcg.irded as merely social or 
political, its scope is gradually les.sened to a single part of one 
section of ccclcsia.stical criminolog)', following inversely the 
development of the idea of holiness from the concrete to the 
abstract, from fetishism to mysticism. The primitive defence 
against sacrilege lay directly' in the nature of sacred things, those 
that held a curse for any violation or profanation. This brings 
us at once into the whole field of taboo {q.v.). From it we pass 
without a break, merely narrowing the application as the con¬ 
ception of sacredness grew clearer and less associated with magic, 
into early criminal law with its physical sanctions. The Levitical 
code exacted of the offender reparation for the da.mag^with the 
addition of one-fifth of the amount, and an expiatory sacrifice 
(Lev, V. ic, 16); Even the gold aoA silver ornaments of,the 
images of false gods were not to be coveted nor appropriated 
for fear of being contaminated witE the curse which thgy could 
impart (cf. Deut. vii. 25). The tragic story of the stoning of 
Achan, who stole some of the spols of Jerkho whkh Joshua 
had consecrated to the treasury of YahwA, is one of the most 
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graphic details of Old Testament history (cf. Joshua vii 
20-25). . . ■ . 

No religion was more prodigal in rules to safeguard tliat which 
was holy or consecrated than the Jewish, especially in its temple 
laws; violation of them often led to mob violence as well as 
divine chastisement. The temple rules do not apply to syna¬ 
gogues, however, and unseemly conduct in them is liable only 
to civil action. The whole wide field of Jewish taboo naturally 
involves sacrilege as its reverse side. Such violations of holy 
things as making mock of the Scriptures, or even reciting them 
os one would ordim^’ literature, was sacrilege in tlie eyes of 
the rabbi. Even imitation of the style of the Talmud has also 
■ been accounted sacrilege. 

While the Roman cults were amply protected by taboos, 
there was no comprehensive term in Roman law for religious 
violations and profanations in general. Sturilegium was narrowly 
construed as the theft of sacred things from a sacred place. 
Sacred things, according to (iaius, were Uiose things that had 
been definitely consecrated to the gods—and so had come to 
partake of their holiness. Sacred places did not include private 
shrines, .\ccording to Ulpian the punishment for sacrilegium 
varied according to the pftsition and standing of the culprit 
and the circumstances under which the crime was committed. 
For the lower classes it was crucifixion, burning or the wild beasts. 
The latter penalty was also attached to theft of sacred things 
by night, but stealing liy day from a temple objects of little 
value brought only sentence to the mines. People of higher 
rank were deported. During classical times the law kept to 
the narrow meaning of sacrilegium, but in popular usage it had 
grown to mean aiwut the same as the F.nglish word. Traces 
of this usage are frer]uent in Augustan writers. The early church 
Fathers use the Word most frequently in the restricted sen.se, 
although an effort has been made to read the wider meaning in 
'fcrtullian. Hut by the middle of the 4th century the narrower 
meaning had disappeared. In Ambrose, Augustine and I.eo I., 
sacrilegium means sacrilege. The wider meaning' had invaded 
the law as well. Mommsen was of the opinion that sacrilegium 
had no .settled meaning in the laws of the 4th century. But 
it was rather that an enlarged application of the idea of sacred 
made the crime of sacrilege in the sense of violatio sacri a more 
general one. This was partiy due to the influence of Christianity, 
which sought to include as objects of sacrilege all forms of church 
property, rather than merely those things consecrated in pagan 
cults, partly to the efforts of the later emperors to surround 
themselves and everything emanating from them with highest 
sanctions. In the Theodosian Code the various crimes which 
arc accounted sacrilege include—apostasy, heresy, schism, 
Judaism, paganism, attempts against the immunity of churches 
and clergy or privileges of church courts, the desecration of 
sacraments, &c., and even Sunday. Along with these crimes 
against religion went treason to the emperor, offences against 
the laws, especially counterfeiting, defraudation in taxes, seizure 
of confiscated property, evil conduct of imperial officers, &c. 
There is no fornaal definition of sacrilege in the code of Justinian 
but the conception remains as wide. The cliurch hod found in 
the imperial law a strong protector. 

The pcnitentials or early collections of disciplinary 

canons,,gave much attention to sacrilege. In the earliest of them, 
sacrilege in the narrower sense is not a separate class of crime, 
but the wider usage goes with variations through the different 
collections. There is also the greatest difference in the penalties 
assigned, reaching fi'om little more than restitution of property 
to penance of one to five or even fifteen years, ^e-Frankish 
synods emphasize the crime of seizing chtirch property of every 
kind, including the vast estates so envied by the lay nobility. 
In the Pseudo-Isidore the attempt was made to indude even 
property on which the church had naerely a legal claim. The 
murder or injury of the clergy is also sacril^ in t»th pcnitentials 
and oapituWies. The practice of magic, superstition, &c., are 
also {requ«i% referred to as iukcrilege, esjMcially during ^ 
long srimggle with Gernmn heathenism, WJth the definite 
triumph'of the church, the profiination of its sanctuaries became 




♦ less frequent, cmd once rubbei'y or seizure of ecclesiastical 
I possessions or violation of its privileges ten«ied to absorb the 
; attention of synods and popes. Gratian’s Deemtum nurrors 
two tendencies, the church legislation with its growingly le*s 
; extended application, and the wide meaning as m Justinian's 
I Code, owing to the revival of Roman kw in.tlie iith cegkury. 

! It thus was once more dedared to include all vblations of the 
divine law. A somewhat distorted, but well-substantiated use 
of the word sacrilegium in medieval Latin was iu aiipi^tion 
to the fine paid ^ one guilty of sacrilege to the bishop. 

The penalties in the canon law indud^, in addition to restltu- 
1 tion, penance, fines and excommunication : and right of asylum 
I was denied to the culprit. The jurisdiction was something 
j jointly shared with the temporal power in OLse corporal punish- 
I ment were involved. The numerous enactments of coundls 
to ensure the proper care of church property, prohibiting the 
use of churches for secular purposes, for the storing of grmn or 
valuables, for dances and merry-making, do not technically 
come under the head of legislation against .sacrilege. The. worst 
sacrilege of all, defiling the Host, is mentioned frequently, and 
generally brought the death penalty accompanied by thecruencst 
and most ignominious tortures. The period of the Reformation 
naturally increased the commonness of tlie crime, \fndfcr the 
emperor Charles V. the peijalty for stealing the Host Was the 
stake; that for other crimes was graded accordingly. In France, * 
in 1561, under Charles IX. it was forbidden undo^icnalty of 
death to demolish crosses and images and to commit other 
acts of scandal and impious sedition. In the declaration of 
1682, Louis XIV. decreed the same penalty for sacrilege joined 
to superstition and impiety, and in the somewhat belated 
religious persecution of the duke of Btmriwn in 1724 those 
convicted of larceny in churches, together with their accomplices, 
were condemned, tlie men to the galleys for life or for a term of 
years, the women to lie branded with tlie letter V and im¬ 
prisoned for life, or for a term. Wlicn one takes into, account 
that the next article of the declaration decreed death for domestic 
theft, the legislation is not relatively cruel. Vet even in the 
enlightened iKth century popular fanaticism made of sacrilege 
the most heinous offence. The trial of La Barre in i;66 at 
Abhcville (see Voltaire) is the most famous in modern times. 
Convicted of wearing his hat while a religious procession was 
passing—as well as of blasphemy—be was accused as well of 
having mutilated a crucifix standing on the town bridge. Declared 
guilty, after torture, he was sentenced to have bis tongue cut 
out, to be beheaded and the body to be burned, a sentence 
which was confirmed by the parlement of Paris and the bigoted 
king Louis XV. In the midst of the French Revolution respect 
for civic festivals was sternly enacted, but sacrilege was an almost 
daily matter of state policy. In the penal c»de the penalty 
for interfering with and molesting worsluppcrs is slight, a fine 
of from 16 to 300 francs and prison from six days ip three 
months, while damage or insult to the objects of worship brought 
only 16 francs to 500 francs fine, and prison from filteen days 
to six months. In 1825 the reacliona^ parlement once more 
brought back the middle ages, by decreeing the deatli penalty 
for public profanation, the execution to be preceded in the 
amende honmtMe liefore the church doors. " Theft ^rii^ ” 
was treated in a separate series of equally savagp ckbses,. This 
was a crime not recognized in the penu code, which was therefore 
to be modified by tliis kw. No attenuating circumstances were 
to be recognized, as in the general scheme of the penal code. 
This ferocious legislation was expressly and summarily abrojjated 
in 1830, (J. T. S.*) 

EnfHsh Law.—ln English kw, sacrilege is the bre^ng into a 
place oi worship and stealing therefrom. At common law bmefit of 
clergy was denied to robbers of chutchn. A statute of lUS 'tnode 
tile breaking, or defacing of an altar,, crucifix or cross in any .church, 
chapol or churchyard puniidiable with three montiis' imprisponent 
on conviction before two justices, the imprisonment to be continued 
unleM the offender entered into surety for good behaviour at quarter 
sessions. The tendency of the later law has been to put the-ofipneo 
of sacrilege in the same position as if thoeiffonce had.not been com¬ 
mitted in a sacred building. Thus brealciug into a place of worship 
at night, says Coke, is burglary, for the ehnich is .the mansion house 
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Ot Almighty GoU. Tin: Larceny Act ol 1801 punishes the breaking ( 
Into, or out of, a place of divine worship in the same way as burglary, 
and the theft of things sacred in the same way as larceny. Now 
by the Malicious Damage Act iH6t the unlawful and rnalicious 
destroying or damaging any picture, statue, monument or other 
memorial of the dead, painted glass or other monument or work of 
art, in any church, chaircl, meeting-place or other place of divine 
wofalfip is a misdemeanour punishable by imprisonment for six 
months, and in the case of a male under the age of sixteen years 
with wliippinj^ (T- 

SACRISTY (through Fr. saerisiie, from roed. Lat. saertsUa 
or samitina), the term in ecclesiastical architecture given to 
the room or hall in a large cliurch wherein are kept the vest¬ 
ments and utensils (sacra) used in the services and celebrations. 
Like the diaconicon in the Greek Church, it was usually situated 
on the north side oClhe chancel, but its position varies according 
to that of the clmpter-house, as it is generally placed between the 
latter and the church. 

SACRO BOSCO, JOHANNES DE [John IIolywood] (d. 1244 
or 1256), astronomical author, studied at Oxford and was 
afterwards professor of mathematics at the university of Paris. 
Ill' wrote a treatise on spherical astronomy, Traetatus de sphaera, 
first printed at Ferrara in 1472. This was the second astro¬ 
nomical work to be printed. Although recording no advance on 
the Arabian commentaries on Ptolemy, it gained a great reputa¬ 
tion; twenty-four editions appeared before 1500, and at least 
' forty between 1500 and 1647, in whVh year the last edition was 
published at Leiden. About the year 1232 he wrote Ue aunt 
ratmu or l)e compulo rcclesiastico (printed editions at Paris 
in 1538 (?), 1550, 1572 and at Antwerp in 1547 and 1566), in 
which he points out the increasing error of the Julian calendar, 
and suggests a remedy whicli is nearly the same as that actually 
used under Gregory XII 1 . three hundred and fifty years later. 

He also wrote /l/gortsmus or De arte titimerandi, printed in 
1400 (?), in 1517 (Vienna), 1521 (Cracow), 1523 (Venice); Dr 
asirolabio and Heeviarum juris. 

SADDLE (a word common to Teutonic languages, cf. Ger. 
Sattd, Dut. zadd, also in Russ, skdh and Lat. sdla, (or sedla ; 
it is not derived directly from Lat. sedile, which means a chair, 
but all the words are to be referred to the root sad-, which gives 
Lat. sedere, Eng. “sit,” " settle,” “ scat,” &c.), a seat, usually of 
leather, fixed by girths to the back of a hor.se for riding; also 
a padded cushion for the back of a draught horse, fastened by- 
girths and crupper ; to it are attached the supports for the shafts, 
and rings (or the reins (see Saddlery). The word is also applied 
to many objects resembling a saddle in shape or function, such 
as a block to support a sjiar in a ship, nr in machinery' to support 
a rod, or in masonry (q.v.) the top or “apex stone ” of the gable 
of a roof, &c. 

Saddle bars, in architecture (Fr. traverses), arc narrow hori¬ 
zontal iron bars passing from miillion to mullion, and often 
through the whole window from side to side, to steady the stone 
work, and to form stays, to which the lead work is secured. 
WTien the bays of the windows are wide, the lead lights are further 
strengthened by upright bars, passing through eyes forged on 
the saddle bars, and called stanchions. When saddle bars pass 
right ^trough the mullions in one piece, and are secured to the 
jambs, they have sometimes been called “ stay bars." 

SADDLERY and HARNESS, two terms which embrace the 
whole equipment for the horse when used for riding or driving. 
“ Harness ” ( 0 . Fr. harneis, mod. hamais, Ger. Hamisch, of 
unknown origin) was originally a general term for equipment, 
e.g. the body armour of a soldier. It is now usually confined 
to Ae draught horse’s eouipment, “ saddle and bridle ” being 
used of that of the ridihg horse. 

Saddlery is principally a leather trade, and the craft has been 
cstabhsbed in England as a separate trade since the 13th century, 
when the London Saddlers' Company received its charter from 
Edward 1 . There is evidence also of its early prosperity at Birming- 
, liam; the principal seat of the cheaper saddlery trade is now at 
Walsall. Saddler’s ironmongery embraces the making of buckles, 
chains, stirmtw, spurs, bits, hames, &c. 

Tlie " bridfe " (O.E. btiiil for brtgtlel, from brttdaH, to pull) it the 
combination of strat» and buckles which fits on the hone's head, the 
headstall, togeWinr with the bit and reins which it keeps in position. 
The headstall consists of the headpiece passing behind the ean and 
jedning the head-band over the forehead; the cheek-straps run down 
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the bead lu the bit to which they ant Jasteiicd ; in the diiviiig bridle 
the " bhiAers," rectangular or round leather flaps which prevent the 
horse from seeing anything except what lies in front, are attached 
to the cheek-straps ; the nose-bond passes round the head above the 
nostrils and the throat-lash from the top of the cheek-straps under¬ 
neath the head. The " martingale ” passes between the horse's legs 
with one end fastened to tlic girth and the other to the bridle or nose¬ 
band. It prevents the horse throwing up his head. The bit is the 
metal contrivance inserted in the mouth to which the reins are 
attached. There are innumerable patterns of bits, but they may be 
divided into the '' snaIHe ” (Du. snavel, horse's muzzle), the " curb " 
and combinations of the two. The " snaffle ” for the riding horse has 
a smooth jointed steel mouthpiece, with straight cheek-bars, the 
rings for the reins and check-pieces of the hcadstSl being fixed in the 
bars at the junction with the mouthpiece. A severer snaffle has the 
mouthpiece twisted and fluted. Tlie bars prevent the horse pulling 
the bit through the mouth. The snaffle without bars is generally 
termed a " bridoon." The commonest form of bit used in driving 
is the double-ring snaflle, in which the rings work one within the 
other, the headstall straps fastening to one and tlie reins to the 
other, or, if the horse is driven on the double ring, the reins are 
buckled to both.ring,s. The curb-bit (Fr. etntrbe, l.at. cunus, bent, 
crooked) is one to which a curb-chain or strap is attached, fastened to 
books on the upper ends of the cheek-bars of the bit and passing 
under the horse's lower jaw in the chin groove. The reins am 
attached to rings at the lower ends of the cheek-bars, the leverage 
thus pressmg the curb-chain against th» jaw. The mouthpiece of tlie 
curb-bit is unjointed and has in the centre a " port,” t.e. a raised 
curve allowing liberty lor the tongue and bringing the pressure on 
the base of the horse's jaw. The curb-bit and the bridoon can be 
used together with separate headstalls and reins, but there are many 
combination bits, such as the Pelliam. In this the mouthpiece, 
without port, is that of the snaffle bit (it may be unjointed), with the 
rings fixed at the junction of the moutlipiece and cheek-bars ; the 
lower ends have rein rings as in the plain curb-bit. 
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Fig. I.— «, Bridoon or snaffle; r. Curb. Polo bits:—fi, Rugby 
Pelham; r, Hanoverian with rubl«T mouth; d, Kerro Pelham. 
(From Measrs Champion and Wilton.) 




Fig. 2. —Some Types of Driving Bits. (From Messrs. Champion 
and Wilton.) 

The riding saddle is composed of the " tree,'' the framework or 
skeleton, the parts of which arc the pommel or head, the projection 
wliich fits over the witherSj^d the side bars which curve round into 
the cantle or hind-bow. The tree in the best saddles is made of 
beechwood split with the grain ; thin canvas is glued over the wood 
to prevent splitting, and iron or steel plates then riveted on the 
head and on the cantle. Linen webs are fastened lengthwise and 
across, over which is nailed canvas and serge between which the 
padding is stuffed. 'To the tree are fastened the stimip-bars. The 
leather covering of the tree should be ol pig-skin ; cheap saddles are 
made of sheep-^in stamped to imitate pig-skin. The various parts ol 
the man's saddle are rite seat, the skirt, i.e. the fold or pad of leather 
on either side of the head, and the hanging flaps ; knee-rolls are not 
used as much as they were, except whore roughly broken-in horses 
are ridden. 'Die saddle is cut straight over the withers with a square- 
ended cantle, as in the hunting saddle, or cut back over the wlthors 
with a round-ended cantle, as in tlie polo saddle. The saddles in 
use on the continent of Europe still retain the high pommel and 
cantle and heavy knee-rolls discarded by riders trained in the British 
school and the hunting-field. The saddles of the East and ol the 
Arabs keep their primitive shape, and they ore really seats in which 
rather than on which the rider sits. The Mexican saddle, yiith its 
silver adornments opd embossed leather, is a characteristic type. It 
ha-s a very high padded pommci and a round-headed projecting cantle. 

The lady's ride-saddw when first fully developed naa two heads or 

r m^, between which the tight 1^ was supported, the support for 
left being the stirrup. The third ponmiel or " leaping (jead," 
against which the left leg tests, was, it is said, invented as rite result 
<7 a match between two gentlemen riders to ride a steeplechase 
on side-saddles ; the winner hod provided himself this snj^rt lor 
his left k^. At first the " leaping head ” was only us«f in the 
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hunting-field and the double cow-horn wae still retained; as its 
usefulness became apparent the second pommel practicaUy disap¬ 
peared. 

Space forbids the discussion of the varieties of harness for the pair- 
horse carriage, the four-horse coach, the farm wagon, &c., or the 
difierent kinds of ornamentation that are or have bera lavished upon 
it The leather collar, heavily padded, passes over the head and 



Fig. 3.—a, Side-saddle; b, hunting saddle; c, officer’s regulation 
saddle (British army). (From models made by Messrs Champion 
and Wilton.) 


rests firmly on tlie shoulders ; the hames, linked pieces of metal, fit 
tightly round it and are fastened at the top by the name-strap; they 
bear the traces, or straps which pass along the horse's sides and the 
shafts and are attached by loops slipped over hooks in the body 
ul the carriage. Where the collar is dispensed witli, the traces are 
attached to a breast-strap against which the horse works. This 
breast harness is much used fur the lightly harnessed American trot¬ 
ting horses, and for military draught horses. The saddle pad is a 
narrow leather cushion girthed imder the belly and held in position 
by the crupper-dock and the crupper, a loop strap passing under the 
tail. The saddle supports the shafts by the back-oand and its tugs 
and by tire belly-band. The reins pass from the bit through " terrets " 
or rings on the hames and pad. The harness on the horse’s hind¬ 
quarters consists of the breeching, passing round behind the horse 
and helping in backing and stop])ing the vehicle, the hip-strap fMtened 
to tire breeching and passing over the hind-quarters, and the kicking- 
strap falling across the loins and fastened to the shafts. The bearing 
rein, when used merely as a support to the head, or as an aid to the 
improvement of the paces, consists of a separate bridoon-hit with 
the reins passing through rings on the throat-oand and thence sUpp^ 
over a hook on the pad. The severer form, which brings the rein 
over the hcad-staU, keeps the horse’s head up in a cramped attitude 
and the mouth continually working on the bit. A recent modifica¬ 
tion of the severer form is not attached to the bit. 

Historical Sketch. —Questions as to the epoch in the histo^ of 
mankind when the horse was first trained for draught and riding 
arc for archaeologists and anthropologists to discuss (see Horse, 
§ History). With the domestication of the horse came the develop¬ 
ment of the bit; first a baiter of hide bound the muzzle, then a 
thong slipped into the mouth, finallv replaced by wood or bone. 
Stone age objects have been found in lake-dwellings, such as that at 
Robenliausen, near Zurich, which may have been bits; one is slightly 
curved, with two knobs grooved at either end for the reins. 
Bits from the bronze age and the iron age can be seen in most 
museums showing that the forms have changed little. The 
Scandinavian museums are particularly rich in early remains of 
harness and horse-trappings. An early bronze age bit of bone with 
horn cheek-pieces and with holes on the upper ends for the head- 
stall, and on the lower ends for the reins, was found at the Coroelletes 
lake dwelling, and a twisted bronze bit jointed by interlocking rings 
with straight cheek-pieces and rings and loops for headstall and reins 
is in the National Museum at Ziinch. In the late iron age burial of a 
Gaulish cliief with his chariot at Somme-Bionne were found two 
horse’s bits of the ordinary jointed snaffle type (see ARCHAEOtoov, 
Plate VI). A heavy snaffle unjointed bit with red and blue enamel 
ornamentation is iUustiated in the BritiA Museum Guide to the 
Late Iron Age. Assyrian and Babylonian monuments show the 
harness of riie chiudot horses and the bridling of the riding horse, 
cf. Babylonia and Assyria, Plate 11, fig. *. 

In ancient Greece and Rome the bit and briiUe were used during 
hist^ times, and allusions to riding without them refer to exhibi¬ 
tions of horsemansltip. On Trajan's column the Numidians ride 
without bridles or bite, and various North African tribes trained 
their horses to obey their voice alone (cf. Claudian, Epig. i. to, of the 
Gaulish essedani, driving' without bridle and reins). The Uteut 
classicus for fto bridling and saddling of the Greek hone is Xenophon, 
Hcgi Irrirgi. The Greek name for the bridle bit and nine collectively 
is xoXu*? (Lat. /renum), the bit proper is erri/uer; in Lat /renum is 
^so used oi the bit Itaw. The headstall (eo p upa h ) and cheek-etrape 
(ragili'a) were ricUy decorated. In Homer (If. i». the latnr 
are ornamented witii ivory plates stained with pnrple,ana such have 
been found on the site of Troy (Schltemann, lEoe, 476, fiv). The 
head-band also bore a crest (kopit, erieta), and in front tiie ttun^ 
(/rcnfals) might be extended down the face to serve as a defence, as in 
the medieval ckeutfrein. This frontal was a special subject of 
decoration. Of tiie two principal types of ancieBt bits, tiie na- 


Jointed and the jointed moutbpieoe, the latter is the most common 
norm. There are also other forms of bits; those with sharp points 
were called lupata (Virg. Georg, iii. 308). ’There is a Gredc mt in the 
British Museum with revidving disla, a device which occurs in 
medieval bits, to give the horse something to k^ turning in his 
mouth. The curb was also used ; Xenophon distinguishes between 
the snaffle IXtiot and the curb. The curb-strap or chain 

was termed ^exekvitla or ^Xiee, which, however, may mean a 
muzzle. A bronze bit found at Pompeii has a twisted and jointed 
metal mouthpiece and a plain curved bar acting as a curb-strap- 
The check-bars of the bit take a variety of forms: straight ban, 
circles with rays, square or oblong plaques, triangles and tiie swan¬ 
necked or S-sbaped type are all found. In medieval times compli¬ 
cated and severe bits were used, and heavy bits with cruel moutii- 
pieces and long elaborately curv^ cbeek-bm are stiU used by Arabs 
and the riders of Central and South America. The bit of the armed 
war-horse in the middle ages was sometimes prqyided with very long 
cheek-bars covered with sharp spikes to prevent the foOt-soldier 
catching hold of the bridle (see R. Tschille and R. Forrer, Die 
Pferdetrense in ihrer Pormen-EntwicUung, 1903, for illustrations of 
bits from prehistoric times to the i6th century). 

The saddle was not used in Egypt; the Assyrian monuments (cf. 
the illustration noticed above) chiefly show decorated saddle-cloths 
rather than any form of the saddle proper. The harness of the 
chariots of Egypt and Assyria are also ulustiated on the monuments 
(see especially Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Afanusrs and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians). The ancient Creeks rode bare-backed as in the 
Panatbenaic frieze of the Parthenon or used a saddle-cloth .(/(plmer, 
Lat. ephippium ; sella as applied to a saddle is quite late). ' Even the 
saddle-cloth does not appear to have been in use till the 5th century. 

A 6th-century vase, found at Dapbnae, Lower Egypt (Flinders- > 
Petrie and Murray, Tants, 1888, ii. pi. xxix.), shows a woman rldiiig 
astride on a cloth, with fully developed besidstall and powerful Ut. 

A black-figured sarcophagus, now in the British Museum, from 
Clazomanae, shows a long pointed ephippium with a chest-stimp. 
These indicate Asiatic influence, for Daphnae was an Ionian and 
Carian settlement of the ytb century b.c. In Xenophon (l,z.) we 
find that the saddle-cloth had been adopted by the Athenian cavalry, 
and from his advice as to the seat to be adopted pads or rolls seem to 
have been added. There were no stirrups (till the time of the emperor 
Maurice, a.d. 603), and the ridm; mounted at a vault or by blodcs ; 
mounting by the ^ar used as a vaulting pole was also practised as 
an athletic feat. On a funeral monument of the time of Nero in the 
museum at Mainz is the figure of a horseman on a saddle-cloth with 
something resembling the pommel and cantic of a saddle, but the 
first saddle proper is found in the so-called column of Theodosius at 
Constantinople (usually ascribed to the end of the 4th century a,B., 
though it may be more than 100 years earlier), where two figures are 
riding on high-peaked saddles resting on embroidered saddle-cloths. 

In medieval times the saddle was much like that of the Oriental 
saddle oi to-day with high peaks before and behind, In the militwy- 
saddle of the zsth and 15th century the high front parts of the saddle 
were armoured and extended to proteet the legs of the rider. The 
jousting saddle (cf. the example in the Tower of London) becomes 
almost a box into which the rider is fixed ; the high cantle fits round 
the rider’s loins and when charging he lifted himself into practically 
a standing position in the stirrups. The saddle for use on the read or 
hunting was much like the Arab saddle of to-day, and similar forms 
are in use in Europe and elsewhere where the British saddle has not 
been adopted. Women rode astride or on a pillion behind a male 
rider. The side-saddle is said to date from the end of the lath 
century. For the harness of the ancient draujffit horse see Chariot. 

BiBUOORAFBY.— I. C. Ginzrot, Wagen u. Fahmmrht d. Griechen 
u. Edmer, &<. (1817); Darembe^ and SagHo's ZHct. des antieuMs 
grecques et tom., s.w. “ Ephippium,’’ "Frenum," Ac.; Violfet-l4- 
Duc> Diet. raft, du mMtier fninfote, and tile works referred to in tiie 
text. See also Drivino, Riding and Horsb. (C. Wb .1 

lADDLEWORTH, an urban district in the Colne Vailev 
parliamentary division of the West Bidii% of Yorkshire, Eiuland, 
14 m. N.E. of Manchester, on the London & North Western 
railway. Pop. (1901) is, 330. It lies on the.weitem side of the 
elevanon of Stanedge, wUch here forms the watershed between 
streams flowing westward to the Irish Sea and eastward to the 
North Sea. Early earthworks and tumuli are numerous in the 
locality. The Huddersfield canal follows the valley, and, like 
the railway, is carried under Stanedge by a long tunnel. 

lADDVOUl, a sect or party of the Jews mentioned in the 
historical books of the New Testament (with the exception of. the 
fourth Gospel), by Josephus, and in the Tidmud. According to 
all ^ authorities, the essential quaUficatkm for tiie t^ is the 
denial of certain beliefs which the Fhariieef held to be implicitly 
contained in Scripture, and therefore necciiarih’' {Mrtoi Judaism 
as soon as they were formulated. 'Exom their own pomt of view 
th^ were or&odox conservatives, so far as they realfy cared 
to remain~for whatever reason—within the pale (d }tiwxy uod 
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to JustI/)', their jjrcsence theft. From tJ)(! stundpuint of the, 
Ph»risoe» who t^aropioned the hope of cverhiiting life and 
lit'lieved in the existent# of angcl.-i, through uliom (Jod could 
onmunicate with men, they were infidels. As the Plmrisees 
aceumulatei the oral tradition which was afterwards codified 
and ilalwated or prc.scrv«d b}’ fragments, which served some 
useful purpose, in the Talmud and other Rabbinic writings, the 
SJtdduccc.s acquired concrete regulations to o])pose so long as they 
dated, 'llic Pliarisce,s 'even improved upon the rcmple ritual, 
and theii' jwpulariiy enabled them to .force the Pharisees into 
adapting the improvements. 

But though some of tho.se who bore the title may be reckoned 
at their best as orthodox con-servatives, their po.sition was, as far 
as our mainly PhafisaU authorities jK-mtit us to learn, merely 
negative ; and all tlie information wc po.ssess, whether it rests on 
facts or on prejudice, points to their close affinity with the Jews 
who renounced their faith altogether and advertised the fact— 
.say by habitual and unwarranted breach of the Sabbath, for 
example. In fact, broadly speaking, Ute Sadducees for the 
period during which they are repijrted to exist, rcprc.scnt and 
embody the tendency to conformity with neighbouring Gentiles, 
which IS deplored and denounced by Jewish writers from Moses 
to Philo, And there is this to be said that idolatry may be an 
outward symlx)l of a real indebtedness to idolaters which is not 
• necessarily' wiped out when the Wgible idols are smashetl. 
fdoJalry is plainly incompatible with the law of Moses: so wtae 
Greek caps.,ii.l)ut Uie Jews who conformed to Hellenism in the 
time'of AntiiK'hus lOpiphnnos acquired much that was conserved 
and ntilited in that great attempt'to cimvert the Greek world 
to Juc|aism) whose best monument is the works of Philo. The 
process is normal: first, there is an unqualified adoption uif a 
tureign culture by the Sadducees of the time’ being : then, .after 
unqualified opposition, the Pharisees'of the time admit W’hatever 
is admissible within the four corners of the Law and are con¬ 
fronted by otlier Sadducees who have not followed the,first into 
teraporacy or permanent sepanatiun .from the ’existing Jewish 
way of life and absorption in the immediate foreign environment, 
anil who, therefore, will have none of the current innovations 
which the Pharisees have in course of time selected as capable of 
aasmuktion and’ieconciliation wRh the existing liody.of growing 
doctrine and practice. The Jews spoiled the Egy^ptians: some 
m^de a golden calf and worshipped it; others destnwfed it and 
tmned,the,’»pwl.s into vessels fOr tlic. sanctuary : .some again 
sighed ior the fleshputs of Egypt, if they did not uutually letuni 
thither. , . , , 

TTte controversies bf the Pharisees and Saddttftees afford a 
typjqij example of this process. With tlie aoprov^.iuf AnGochus 
^plumes, the Sadduucaa section embraced the otipword ..forms 
of Hellenism, amj Out of'ihcpersecutkin of the orthodox which 
followed was. boiij the hope of a future life whW’h'wns'in the 
cifijumstanwis the necqji^ry cotoUary of Godljjj'iight^qusness 
unid was di'-covered to beilatcnt in Scripture, laiigr Sadducees, 
who actually boro the nanWy resisted tWs and dJ.die character¬ 
istics ^f the Pharisees and eohffnued to flatter tlic^prodominant 
foreigner—Greek or Roman—bv inlifating him-y^dessi^kless 
VravMp thati the first Ifellettfes and with growing assurance. 
They' VHjrt- men of the wortcb.and men of ihh worid, and, so far 
as' they .Still .professed, and practised Jiidai.sm, tbeW preferred- to 
ftputffl(to the Additions for '■iVhich they fek no need .but Whieh had 
entered''into the faith .of their fathers. The Pferiseiw,- who 
prunejd hTfd fed the tree of Judaism so that it^iViight bear fruit 
for Ihi'ftbalmg'of thehfation-^-and the nations in the latter day s—- 
gave then!' the opportunity of posing as the rfiampknis of ^ 
prinjSfivb staridards'. Hatj though the’reformers thtfe'-^ptewd 
mto‘t^ haiids'of the'Saddoctes, the people were not ddttived 
by :the’”.bAdge which .Sadducean priests adopted arid paraded 
to sii^e’thtir faces :‘'tl^'ioved the Pharisees and were ready to 
go to death at tHeit bidding. Thb SatWiicees were the hypocrites 
OfThri-Jewidv'ddiWi'jrist'as-.the BMrireans were die hypocrites 
of tha OfeeM w<frld.' The rest of ^ Jews rated the SadduceM 
ks atheist#, just as the rest of the€,reeks rated the EpkhrefWs 
as' atfifeists and discerried, as Plutarch said, the sardmric'grin 


behind the mask of their obset^uious devotion to the-cetemphies 
at 'wiiich*l:ic force of public opinion compelled their attendance, 
Ihe .Sadducee.’Was a jew outwardly so long as be so retained 
place, jiowor and profit. 'Ihe destruction of Jerusalem, long 
before it was consummated in a.d. 70, robbed them of the place 
and nation which alone compensated them for the inconvenienees 
of ^cir nominal allegiance. They knew well enough the power 
of .invincible Rome; and her advance warned Ihein to take 
themselves and their talents to the market cl tlie wide world, 
to which in heart and mind they had always betonged. 

Joseplins {Ant. xiii, .y. p, §§ 171-173, Niese) iiitroducos the Saddu- 
ccc.’’ ulmig will) the I'liariaccs and Jisseiies in tus account of Jonathan's 
reign {i<>t-i43 u.c.) As the third of the .sects of the Jews, and defines 
tlifir tenets thus^; “ They deny the existence of God (Josephus says 
‘ Fate,' as liSis speaking to pagani!) aud tlie Divine government of 
fuiman afiairs; an<l they assert that evcrylhiiig lies in our power, 
.so that we arc responsible for our good or liad fortune.” Similarlv, 
in the earhor history of the Jewish War (ii. 8. 14, §§ i<)4-i(>ti, Niese) 
to which he refers, he says; " The Sadduoei-s do away witli Destiny 
aftogcllier and set God Ix'yond the possibility of pumshiiig or super¬ 
vising men. They assert that man is free to choose good or evil 
sulci' both are set before him, and that he receives good or evil 
according to his choice. They deny the immortality of the soul 
and the punishmch.ts and rewards' of Hades, tt contrast'w-lth the 
mulual friendfincss and loyalty df the Phari.sces, their behasnonr 
towards one anotliev is lacking in courtesy, and when they mix with 
tliOir IcDow-countrymcn, they arc as offhanded as if'their fellows 
were aliens." JosephuS might have added that they were disposed 
to treat aliens as they should have treated their friends. 

_ In the New Testament there is already a tendency to ignore the 
Sadducees and to transfer to the surviving and active sect of the 
Pharisees demfneiabons addressed to hypocrites. The fend which 
set Pliarisoe and Sadducco against one another is ignored, and 
generally .the condign oblivion which overtook this sort of the Jews 
is already beginning.' The Chrestian Fatlicrs seem to confound 
them witn the Samaritans, and the confusion is natural enough. 
The Sadducees were as little loyal to the Judaism of Jerusalem as 
tlie Samaritans ■ and they w-cre less sincere and less interested 
in religion. ■ 1, , 

Tlui Talmud reports ancient controvctslc.s on points of law ; and 
gives the Sadducees a founder. Zadok the disciple of Antigonns the 
man 0/ SoCo who prohibited the lioju’ of reward for service done to 
God, But this' explanation of the name is as worthless as the rest 
Ilf the Talmudic accounts of the Sadducees who were alrtady dead 
and gone. For the present the cicpteniition put forward by A, E. 
Cowley {Ency. Bih. 42.3<'>) Iiolds the field : a Persian' word Zindik 
mcamug Zimastrian, imd therefore infidel in the mouths of those 
who did not hold with Zoroaster, was applied to them \>y tiicir 
opponents, and gradually altered so as to piean something in Hebmw 
- i.e, Z<tiohitt or Righteous. Its aCtpiired significance could be 
varied by the inflexion of the voice or the suggestion of inverted 
commas. 

■Schiirer {Ceschlchu des jUdisohen Volkes, ii,, 4tli cd., pp. 447-45f>, 
475-^^) gives the evidence of the ancient authorities anti references 
to modem studies of tlic subject. See idso Jews.’ ' (J. H. A. H.) 

SADS, DOMATIEH ALPHONSE FRANCOIS, Count [usually 
called tbt Marquis de Sake] (1740-1814), French licentious 
writer, .»®s,born inTari* on the and of Jupe 1,740.' He entered 
the li^t-hone at fourteen and saw considerable military service 
befoje returning to Paris in 1766, Here his vicious practices 
betaine, notbripuk, and in 1772 he was condemned to death at 
Alx for an unnatural offence, and for poisoning, He fled to Italy, 
but in 1777 be was arrested in Paris, removed to. Aix for trial, 
and there found gtiflty. lii 1778 he escaped from prison, but 
soop re-arrested and finidly committed to the Bastille. 
Here he began to write jllaya anil obscene novdSj In 1789 he 
was removed to the Charenton Lunatic Asylum, but was dis- 
charged'in 1790, only to be recommitted as incurable in 1803. 
Hd dlfcrf there on the 2nd of December 1814. Amopg his works, 
al) of .the type indicated, were JitsUne JmttU (1792), 

P.hihstpkie mts It (17193) and ^ Crimes dt Vamour 

(tBoo): The word Sadism, xneaiung a foisn of sexual perversion, 
is derived frttfn his tiAtae. 

'.BH'DB KBAI^A. FRARCaOfiD.DE PoHuguese 

poet, was the son of a canon of Coimbm belbngmg to the ancient 
and noUe famify «fjS&, and passed bis early years by the banks 
of the river Monddgf), the source of inspiration to poets in every 
He probably made Ju's .^st stu^ of Greek, Lufin and 
philosophy in one of the collies.of the Old,City, and in 1505 
went to lasbon University, beginning at the same tune to frequent 
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the court, t urse-niaking urnl gallantry occupied much of hU 
time th^re, and bv virtue of his talents and name he betome one 
ui a group Comprising the greatest nobles and most celebrated 
1 Bcrnadim Kibeiro and ChristoVfto 

ralclU), who surrounded tlie beautiful and gifted D. Leonor de 
Mascarenhas, He seems to have resided for the most part in the 
capital down to 1521, dividing his time between the palace and the 
university, in the latter of which he had taken the degree of 
doctor of law by 1516. Honoured b)' the friendship of Prince 
John (afterwards John III,), he accompianied the court as it 
moved from place to place during the re%n of King Manoel, 
and witnessed the triumphs of the Fortunate Monarch; and at 
a lime when the flag of Portugal floated victorious in every sea 
and her ships encircled the globe, it was not surprising that the 
youthful poet should aspire to be the Virgil of a new Augustus 
ruling a universal monarchy. His studious and reflective mind 
Md sound sense did not allow him, however, to nourish these 
illusions for long, and we find him pointing out in tones of 
prophetic melancholy the signs of decadence and future disaster. 
He had come out of the university so good a lawj’er that he was 
able to act as ai interim professor of his faculty, and he tvas 
offered a judicial post, but his independent spirit and punctilious 
conscience led him to rcfii.se it. He had only embarked on a legal 
career to plca.se Ins father, and on the latter’s death he abandoned 
law for moral and stoic philosophy and poetry, and resolved to 
travel. He had observ^ with regret the modest intellectual 
position of his country, for all her wealth and epic achievements, 
the latter of which Imd found no echo in poetry t and if he Were 
to learn and be able to introduce new forms of art "fed by fresh 
ideals, as he desired, he felt he must go abroad. The Canciemeiro 
de Resende, which represented the poetical efforts of courtiers for 
alma.st a century and contained Miranda’s early verses, showed 
the extent of the national poverty by its artificiality, and lack 
of ideas, of sincerity and of-good taste. Hiese defects are not 
surprising, seeing that during most of that long period the Uterary 
movement had been confined to court eirdes wid had remained 
e.sscntially imitative of Spanish models, with hardly a vestige 
of national or popular inspiration about it. Portugu had been 
too busy building up a world'empire 'to imbibe much of the 
mental culture of the Renaissance, and even the classics were for 
the most part only known through Spanish tTEOfsIatiOns. D^Ct 
intercourse between Portugal and Italy partook of a commercial 
rather than a literary or artistic character, and, previously to 
Miranda’s journey, Italian poetry was practically nriknown. 

In the middle of July 15*0 he set out'across Spain for Italy, 
and spent the years 1521 to 1595 abroad, visiting Milan, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Naples and Sicily " with leiMite and curiosity.” 
He enjoyed intimacy with Giovanni Rucceilai, Lattahsio Tolomei 
and SanozaiTo ; he siduted the iHustrieus Viftoria' Coicmih, 'd 
dritowt connexion of lus famHy^' and in her hoiise' he probably 
talked with Bembo and Ariosto) and perhaps met Mochiavelli 
and Guicciardini. He assistedat the<rebirth of the ItalShn drama 
and saw the performance of classical prose comedies, a' form of 
art which he was to transplant to Portugal. Lastly he'heafd the 
echoes of ^e Ihrotestant revolt, and witnessed with bmror the 
dissolution of morals whidi prepared the way for the Reformation. 

Returning home in 1595, be brought'wi^ him the sonnettmd 
canzone of Petrarch, the tercet of' Dante, the ottava ritm of 
Ariosto, the eclogue in tt»> manner df'^anazarro, and Italian 
endecasyllabic verse. He did' hdt,< hm^very like his disciple 
Antonio ‘ Ferreira {q.v.), abuidon ^the national radowdUea, but 
rather continued to employ it and Castied it to perfection in 
his Cartel. Settling down'in Coimbnt«piti'ativin>mi/he lived 
there from 1596-1527 untiliz53a4> The v^t oMLing John III. 
and ha court to the city enable him to KsmBahin old dilations 
withthe reigning house and thecultivated membemof tlibnohili^/ 
who receiv^ him affably and iistenediwith intenist'to/lhe'Story 
of bis Itdian todr. Gil Viocnteitlwicourt dnniatist,'>was tfaenat 
the height of his fame, but his iwtei appeased poor thbigs td 
Si de Miranda os oompated with.the comedies be' had ^ 
It^y; andangedibyhis {riendsib.mesentiairsxami^pf^tlieww 
style, he wrote-die'iQmnHgefrw. Produced in 1507-^1528; it wis 


I the first Portugpese prose cennedy, and was composed on the 
lines of the domical Roman drama as modifwd by contemporary 
Italian authors like ArioSto; it had a great almi immediate 
success, notwithstanding the oppbsitkni or tire p^saiU of the 
popular .auto, who saw themselves'attacked in the pidoaue. 
In 1598 Miranda made his first real attempt to introduce’the 
new forms of verse by writhe in Spanish a canzon entitled 
Fabida do Mondego, and in 1530-1532 be followed it up with the 
eclogue Akiteo, which among its redondffhas has some mdeca- 
syllables*-the earliest attcsnpt at aftera rimk' in ■ PortUiga'ise. 
Various sonnets dedicated to friends alto belong to this peiriod* 
The foundations of the Italian school were nowJaidj a^ hebpe*- 
forth Miranda’s reputation as a poet grew visibly, while he was 
also one of the most esteemed of courtiers ,”*but the opposition 
of his literary foes increased with his very success. Moreover, 
in the sphere of politics pe^imism had taken firm hold of him. 
From being a land Of promise, India had become for him, as for 
Camoehs, “the mother of villains, the stepmother of men bf 
honour ”; and though the wealth of the East poured into Lisbon, 
Portugal remained poor because agricUUurO' was negtected and 
com had to be imported from abroad. Miranda ^tested in 
vigorous terms agednst the fever of adventure add lUst of goH, 
but few gave ear to his moralizings or had leisure to f^ad 
poetry, and in r53‘4 he left the court. 

The year 1532 had marked his pass^ frOta the atitive to “the 
contemplative life, and the.eclb^ BaWo, in the form of a pastoral 
dialogue written in ledondiltas, opened his newihanner. It 
has a pronounced persohai n6te, 'Bnd its episodes are ((escribtff 
in a genuinely popular tone. The riiephetds Gil and Bentb rejife* 
sent, the one city sociability, the other rustic aloofiiess; or 
contrast between life kt court and in the country', and srifve ds'a 
vehicle for the poet’s ideas. The same epoch saw the compowtihn 
of his Cttrtas dr ‘sententious letters ip qointilbai; vrtifemi pitti 
Baito tod his satires, mtike’dp the most Ofigitial, If hot fllis IhhSt 
valuable, portion of his legacy, and served as models for two 
centuries., His allusion in' Mrixo to the exile of'Beriiirfdhd 
Ribeirb, 'tod' his defence Of -lris friend,* sCehi to havC'offohaWI 
that powerful grandee, tl|e count 6f Castanheira/aiid' f^Wftj^ 
hastened his retirement’ from Court, and the royal gWWa 
COfrithtenda of the Order of Qirist, situate by tite river NMVa 
op the borders of Gtdioia, cpme ttpportttfely; beekuse 
Sd'de Miranda drew from it and a siSall’^Vat^ fpftdhetraftljMe^ 
him to,live in modest camfgrt at tbtf ne^hbpuzinf Qvt^ # 
Tapada. Poetry with him was ^er a mere pastime, Ud, 
after a short period pf repose, thegift of p MS. of the versdljnf 
Garcilasso apd Boscap, fcfunderj pi the'ltilian 
encouraged him to resume tlje work of reforip cotipnepced at 
Coimbra; between 1535 and *538 he composed five eclogues in 
cndecasyllables, four in .Spanii^ and one in RjrtUguese,' tVKicfc 
Show evident trades of flifeirinffuence. ' ' ii > ,'>'WfiP 

Before loito he heard echoes of "hiS neW sPng, flipit froSP the j^ilfd* 
vince; then ifoiWithe’CoPirl. ‘ Itf'i'536 he PvamedTJ: EKbWPfi'^ 
Asevedo, a’ laldy of rare'quaStwS and educatiott,'bieIongin| 4 b'ah 
Iflustrioits itiifffo ' iRe- spent' tiie ueSt-of 'Dis Rfo iiPretfre^ 
ment at thp Quinta da'Tapadai,* whkfr bedfiHe‘a C tot r e Ifr cro’WBiilh 
the 'rtdorm of Portuguese pOetry sPrekd'; for bedevele^dstot 
poetiailatlivi^'ih'Wi «#trt8t/iiSwWhife''heiedti*ittlSffi^^ 
Hosier in the original Greek, he did not disdain dettktithfblea^ 
sures'ted c^untiy sports; Hii^eyehings wtoe 'iSefetoieirTjiKinffSie 
and the peifOrtomce 6f cOpiedies tod tPikble,' ihd w^eKdihgS'eff 
Bembo and Ariosto with cultivirted nU^ltoiTS'j and Mi dto^ed 
hospitality to savifnts 'like NiChdati OltP^-attd'FfiiifeflS^tff^ 
Hblianda, ondltoBClIidbnthecare^bf {ettorastich menas DiOto 
B«iiardeji;-thfc ''' '' 

'Tn.:!f5)58 liM‘Seidrid '^tiaSslCal' proto. eofitod^,'**ti^ 

V’Ohdtpdnd^l whi^ pla^ Beftto ^ ^€ii$i&tiS?^uifitot 
Hemy, aftetwarda kiyig,lif hiS.rafrte,'tol^^ death 

that ^iPce totw-tb'lM prihtfii| OT’tiiis iOpd the pmier’titoeayj 
During the years 1543 to -igjfi) a ft#‘dic8Stoifiil wfiStt 

Si de'Mirtoda Mept-tiletiee,tod m piPie^Tsitot nFaeAi 
die'IMquii^ion''had got to’ii^^, StoS rae JesPfto’had^ic^rei) 
eoRtral of tlto touvuratty >an«’iiipiito»ifNe teMoMftsi 
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the king uid court lent their presence to airios da fi and organized ^ 
public penances, initiating a reign of fanaticisms and ^ness, 
there was no plait for poetry. de Miranda could only deplore 
in private the misfortunes of his country and devote himself 
to polishing his verses and educating his children. His life’s 
work was done, for the year 1550 saw Camoens writing his 
admifable sonnets, canzons and elegies, and the Italian school had 
definitely triumphed. The last eight years of S& de Miranda’s 
life produced a cycle of beautiful poems evoked by the personality 
of Prince John, the heir-apparent, who loved letters and emeci- 
^ly poetry, and whose precocity of talent made him the nope 
of all patriots. In 1550 and 1551, after the prince’s visit to the 
university of Giimbra, he honoured the master by asking for a 
collection of his poems, and on three occasions we find the latter 
despatching portions of his song-book to Lisbon accompanied 
by dedicatory sonnets. Moreover, he had the further gratification 
of receiving verses from Antonio Ferreira, Jorge de Montemayor, 
Diogo Bemardes, and Andr6 FalcSo de Resende, which were 
so many proofs of the vitality of his school. Three misfortunes, 
however, came on him in quick succession. He lost his eldest 
son in 1553, Prince John died in 1554, and in 1555 his wife died. 
His friend King John Ill. passed away in 1557, and on the 15th 
of March 1558 Sa de Miranda followed him to the grave. 

He was not a great writer and never entered into the hearts 
, of his countrymen, remaining the post of the cultured, who could 
understand him and pardon his metrical imperfections. He led 
the way, however, in a revolution in literature, and especially in 
poetry, which under his influence became higher in aim, purer in 
tone and broader in empathy. He is obviously not at ease in 
the new forms which he had introduced, and his verse is, as a 
rule, austere, unharmonious and often difficult of understanding, 
but these remarks do>not, of course, apply to his redondilhas. 
Some of his sonnets are, however, admirable, and display a grave 
tenderness of feeling, a refinement of thought, and a simplicity of 
expression which give them a high value. As examples it is only 
necemry to mention the one beginning “ 0 sol he grande . . .,” 
and the lines he composed on the death of his wife. Sd de Miranda 
wrote much and successfully in Castilian, several of his best 
eclogues being in that language. The charm of these com¬ 
positions lies m their convincing descriptions of natural scenery 
and county life, which he loved and comprehended to perfection. 

Si de iuranda's works were first pul^hed in 1593, but the 
admirable critical edition of Madame Michielis de Vasconcellos 
(Halle, 1883), containing life, notes and glossary, supersedes all 
others so far as the poems are concerned. His ^ys can best be 
read in the 1784 edition of the collected works. No modem or 
critic^ edition is available. See also Oswald Crawford, Portugal 
Old a»d Now (London, 1880); Or Sousa Viterbo, E$tudos sobre Sd 
dr Miranda (3 parts, Coimbra, 1893-1896); Decio Cameiro, Sd dr 
Miranda s « imi obra (Usbon, 1893); and Dr TheopUlo Braga, Sd 
da Miranda (Oporto, 1896). ^ (E. Pa.) 

SADHU, a Hindu ascetic, corresponding to the Mahommedan 
fakir (ft*.). The Sadhus, who are known dso as Sanyosis, 
Gosoins ud Bairagis, ore of various sects, bold peculiar opinions, 
indulge in strange practices, and subject themselves in many 
cases to cruel hudships and fantastic discipUnes. They range 
in moral standing from the peripatetic philosopher to the ime 
vagabond. Some lead the life of contemplation, which Hindus 
consider especially holy; others pose as ^chemists, physicians, 
fortune-tellers, palmists dr acrobats; while others yet again 
practise voluntary tortures, such as holding one arm upright 
until it withers, or lying continually upon a M of slices. Some 
go about almost naked, or smeared all over with ashes; but the 
usual garment of an agpetic is stained an orange red with ochre. 
Hence was derived the colour of the Mahratta Alone 
amoiu Hindus their dead are buried instead of being burned, 
uiualW m a sitting posture, and often in salt During the 
disturoed period ol Indian history, before British rule was 
. firing established, armed bodies of Sanyosis or Gosains attached 
themwves to the Mahratta armies, and also Ravaged Northern 
Bengal m the time of Wanen Hastings. 

ai'Dt (e, 1x84-1390). MugUf-uoDlN, 01 more correctly 
MtisBaaair-UD&lK b. Mngug-tmolN, the greatest didactic 
poet and the most popular srritec of Fenia, was born about 
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1184 (a.h. 580) in Shiraz. After the premature death of his 
father h^was taken under the protection of Sad b. Zengi, the 
at&beg of Fars, who sent him -to pursue his studies in the famous 
medresseh of Baghdad, the Nizfimiyya, where he remained 
about thirty years (1196-1324). About isto (a.h. 606) his 
literary fame had spread as far as Kashgar in Turkistan, which 
the young poet (who in honour of his patron had assumed the 
name of Sa'di) visited in his twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh 
year. After mastering all the dogmatic disciplines of 
Islamitic faith he turned his attention first to practical philo¬ 
sophy, and later on to the more ideal tenets of Sufic pantheism, 
under the spiritual guidance of the famous sheikh Shihab-uddin 
Umar Suhrawardi (died 1234 ; a.h. 632). Between 1220 and . 
1225 he paid a visit to a friend in Isfahan, went from there to 
Damascus, and returned to Isfahan just at the lime of the 
inroads of the Mongols, when the atibeg Sa'd had been deposed 
Ijy the victorious Khwarizm ruler of Ghiyass-uddin (1226). 
Sadly grieved by the misfortune of his patron and disgusted 
with the miserable condition of Persia, Sadi quitted Shlrfiz and 
entered upon the second pieriod of his life—that of his wanderings 
(1226-1256). He proceeded via Balkh, Ghazni and the Punjab 
to Gujarat, on the western coast of which he visited the famous 
shrine of Siva in Somnath. After a prolonged stay in Delhi, 
where he learnt Hindustani, he sailed for Yemen. Overcome 
with grief at the loss of a beloved child (when he had married 
is not known), he undertook an expedition into Abyssinia and 
a pilgrimage to Mecca «id Medina. Thence he directed his 
steps towards Syria and lived as a renowned sheikh for a consider¬ 
able time in Damascus, which he had once already visited. 
There and in Baalbek he added to his literary renown that of a 
first-rate pulpit orator. Specimens of his spiritual addresses 
are preserved in the five homilies (on the fugitiveness of human 
life, on faith and fear of God, on love towards God, on rest in God 
and on the search for God). At last, weary of Damascus, he 
withdrew into the desert near Jerusalem and led a solitary 
wandering life, till one day he was taken captive by a troop of 
Frankish soldiers, brought to Tripoli, and condemned to forced 
labour in the trenches ^ the fortress. After enduring countless 
hardship, he was-eventually rescued by a rich friend in Aleppo, 
who paid his ransom, and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
But Sa'di, unable to live with his quarrelsome wife, set out on 
fresh travels, first to North Africa and then through the length 
and breadth of Asia Minor and the adjoining countries. Not 
until he bad passed his seventieth year did he return to Shiraz 
(about 1356; A.H. 653). Finding the place of his birth tranquil 
and prosperous under the wise rule of Abubaki b. Sa'd, the son 
of his old patron (1226-1260; A.H. 623-658), the aged poet took 
up his permanent abode, interrupted only by repeated pilgrimages 
to Mecca, and devoted the remainder of liis life to ^ufic con¬ 
templation and poetical comppition. He died at Shliftz in 
rap (a.h. 691) according to BhundaMh MustaufI (who wrote 
only forty years later), or in December 1391 (a.h. ^), at the 
age d 110 lunar years. 

The experience of the world goinied during bis traveb, his 
intimate apiuaintance with the various countries he had visited, 
his insight into human character, together with an inborn loftiness 
of thought and the purest moral standard, made it easy for Sa'di 
to compo» in the short spee of three years his two master¬ 
pieces, which have immorteuized his name, the Busldn or " Fruit- 
garden” (1257) and the GtdisUbt or “Rose-garden” (1258), 
b(^ dedicat^ to the reigning afflheg Abu Beiv. The fanner, 
also called Sa'^nSma, is a kind of dkta^.epopee. in ten chapters 
and double-rhynied vetses, whidi passes in review the hipest 
pi^osophical and religtous questtoni, not seldom in the very 
spirit d Christianity, and a^unds with sound ethical maxims 
and matchless gems of transcendental speculation. TIm latter 
is a prose work of a similar tendency in eight chapters, mter- 
speniu with nuaerout verses and iliustrated, like tiie B&stin, 
a ridi store of clever tales andadiarming ansedota; it 
discusses more or less the same tapnes as tiie hum work, Init has 
acquired a much greater popuk^ in both ttie East and ^ 
West, owing to its easier and more varied s^, its attractive 



buolu of practical wisdom, and its numerousJSllf "tols. But 
Sa'di’s DiwSn, or .collection of lyrical poetry, fir surpq^ses the 
Busl^ and Gidistdn, at any rate in quantity, whflier in quality 
also is a matter of taste. Other minor works ne tlie Arabic 
qasldas, the first of which laments the destruction of the Arabian 
caliphate by the Mongols in 1258 (a.h. 656); the Persian qa^Uas, 
partly panegyrical, partly didactical; the marithi, or elegies, . 
beginning with one on the death of Abu Bekr and ending witlt 
one on ^e defeat and demise of the last caliph, Mosta'sim; 
the mulan}mddt, or poems with alternate Persian and Arabic 
verses, of it rather artificial character; the larfiat, or refrain- 
poems ; the ghazals, or odes ; the fdhibiyyah and muhatladt. or 
moral aphorisms and epigrams; the nMiyydt, or quatrains: 
and the mufraddt, or disticlis. Sa'di’s lyrical poems possess 
neither the easy grace and melodious charm of Uifif’s songs nor 
the overpowering grandeur of JelAlud-din Rumi’s divine hymns, 

/ but they are nevertheless full of deep pathos and show such a 
fearless love of truth as b seldom met with in Eastern poetry. 
Even his paneg>Tic.s, although addressed in turn to almost all 
the rulers who in> those days of continually changing dynasties 
presided over the fate of Persia, are free from tliat cringing 
servility so common in the effusiohs of Oriental encomiasts. 

The first wlio collected ami arranged his works was 'All b. .\hmad b. 
Bisutlin (1326-13.14; a.h. 726-734). The most exact informatiosi 
aliout Sa'di's life and works i.'i found in the introduction to Dr W. 
Bachcr's Sadi's Aphorismen ttnd Sinngedirhle (Sihihiyyah) (Strass- 
burg, 1870: a complete metrical traaslation of the qiigrammatic 
poems), and in the same author's " Sa'di .Studlen," in Zeitsihrift der 
morgenldndtschen Oesellsiha/t, xxx. pp. 81-106; sec also H. lithe in 
W. fieiger's GriiMdri'ss der iramschen Pkilohgie, ii. pp. 2y2-2t)6, witli 
• full bibhography; and E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia. 
pp. S25-.'j3q. Sa'di's KuUivydt or complete works have Ixjcn edited 
by Harrington (Calcuttii, 1791-1795) (with an English translation 
of some oi the prose treatises and ol Uaulat Shah’s notice on tlie poet, 
of which a German ven.ion is found in Graf's Rosengarten (Lciprig, 
1846, p. 229 stp) ; for the numerous lithographed editions, see Rieu's 
Pers. Cal. of the Brit. Mas. ii. p. 596. Tlie BustSn lias been printed 
in t^cutta (1810 and 1828), as well as in Lahore, Cawnpore, Tabri*, 
&c. ; a critical edition witli Persian commentary was published by 
K. H. G/af at Vienna in 1850 (German metrical translations by the 
s.ime, Jena, 18,50, and by Scldechta-Wssehrd, Vienna, 1852); English 
prose translations by H. W. Clarke (London, 1879); and Ziauddin 
Gulam Moheiddin (Bombay, 1889); verse by G. S. Davie (188^; 
l''rendi translation by Barbier de Meynard (Paris, 1880). The 
best editions oi the GuUstan are by A. Sprengcr (Calcutta, 1851) 
and by Platts (London, 1874); the best translations into EiigUsh 
by Ivastwick (1852) and by I'latts (1873), the first four bibs in prose 
and verse by Sir Edwin Arnold (1899); into French by Defrmnery 
(1858J ; into German by Graf (1846); see also S. Robinson’s Persian 
Poetry for English Readers (1883), pp. 245-366. The Patidnimah, or 
bwk of wisdom (oi doubtful genuineness) has been transluted by 
A. N. Wollaston (1908), with Persian text. Select qasidas, gtezals, 
elegies, quatrains and distichs have been edited, with a German 
metrical translation, by Graf, in the Z.D.M.G. ix. p. 92 sq., xii. 
p. 82 so., xiii. p. 445 sq., xv. p. 54r sq. and xviii. p. 570 .sq. 
On the Silfic cliaracter of Sa'di in contrast to IJffifii and ROmt, 
comp. Ethi'^, " Der Sflflaraus und seine drei Hauptvortreter/’ in 
Aforgenfiindiic^e SlMrfien (Leipzig. 1870), pp. 95-124. (H E.) 

, SADIYA, the extreme north-cast frontier station of British 
India, in the I.akhirapur district of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It stands high on a grassy plain, nearly surrounded by forest- 
clad mountains, on the right bank of what is locally (but errone¬ 
ously) considered the main stream of the Brahmaputra. On 
the opposite bank a railway has recently been opened which 
connects with the Assam-Bengal line. Sadiya is garrisoned by 
detachments of native infantry and mUitaiy police, and is the 
base of a chain of outposts. There Is a baaaar, to which the hill- 
men beyond the frontier—Mishmis, Abors and Khamtis—bring 
down rubber, ivax, ivory and musk, to barter for cofton-cloth, 
salt, metal goodsi.&c. , 

8ADUR. MlCHAia THOWAS (1780-1(^5), English social 
reformer and economist, was bom at SnelrtSt, DerbysWre, on 
the 3rd gf January 1780. Settlmg down iii ^siness ia Leeds 
in 1800, he eariy took an active part,in political life, devoting 
himself particularly to the administration of the poor kw. 
In 1828 he wrote Jrdand; iis Evils and Iheit RtmidSies, in which 
he advocated a poor-la^ and a tax on absenteeto. He also 
took a share in the Ha^uiiian controversy, toiting The' Lm 
of Pofwlalim: ei''Tn^^''in Disproof of the Super-fecmd&y of 
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Human Beings and developing She Reed Principle of their 
increase (1830). He entered parliament in 1829 as inember for 
Newark, and devoted his efforts to questions of social reform. 
He took a leading part in the agitation for the prevention cl 
child labour in factories and was chairman of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject. He contested Leeds 
after the Reform Bill of 1832 (.\ldborough, for whick he 
had sat after Newark, being deprived of its member), but 
was defeated by Macaulay. In 1834 he was unsuccessful at 
Huddersfield, and failing health prevented SMy furtlier attempts 
to re-enter parliament. He settled down in Belfast, where his 
firm had business interests, and died at New Lodge on the 29th 
of July 1835. 

See R. B. Seeley, Memoirs of M, T. Sadler (i%2). 

SADLER (or Sadlbir), SIR RALPH (1507-1587), English 
statesman, the son of Henry Sadler, steward of the manor of 
Cilney, near Great Hadham, Hertforddiire, w as bom at Hackney, 
Middlesex, in 1507. While a child he was placed in the family 
of Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Essex, whose secretaiy 
he eventually became. Between 1525 and 1529 his patron's 
letters are full of Sadler’s name in connexion with Cardinal 
Wolsey’s suppression of the monasteries : this probably brought 
him under tlie king’s notice, for in 1536 he was made gentleman 
of the privy chamber, and from tiuit time was continually 
employed by Henry VIII. Iij,i537 Sadler went first to Scotland 
to try to reconcile Margaret to her son King James V., und then 
, to France on the same mission to Janies himself. He seems to 
! have been successful, and wa.s again in Scotland in 1540 trying 
j to induce the king to follow his uncle’s ecclesiastical policy. 
In or about January 1540. he was made secretary of state along 
with Sir Thomas Wriothcsly, and was knighted, probably about 
the same time. On James V.’s death Sadler again went to 
Scotland (March 1543) to negotiate a marriage between prince 
Edward and his cousin Mary; he was unsuccessful, but still 
retained Henry’s confidence. On Henrv’s death in 1547, 
Sadler was liy his will made one of the councillors to the sixteen 
noblemen entrusted with the young king’s guardianship. In 
the same year he was appointed treasurer to the array sent 
to Scotland, and for his services in rallying the repulsed cavalrj' 
at the battle of Musseibuigh or Pinkie, he was created a knight- 
banneret. lie also received many grants of land, including the 
manor of Stondon in Hertfordshire, where he built a magnificent 
house in 1546. When Mar>’ ascended the throne he retired, 
living quietly till Elizabeth’s accession. He issued the writs for 
the privy council meeting at Hatfield on the 20th of November 
1558, and during the first year of the queen’s reign he once 
more b«;ame a privy councillor. He sat in the parliament of 
January 1558-1559 -es inember lor Hertford, which he had 
already represented in 1541, 1542 and 1553. Not loi^ after¬ 
wards his strong protestant .sympathies and his acquamtance 
with Scotch affairs induced Elizabeth to send him (1559) to 
Scotland, ostensibly to settle the border disputes, but tn reality 
to secure a union with the Protestant party there, and he was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the treaty of Leith, 
July 6th, 1560. In' 1568 Sadler was appointed chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and in the same year was one of the 
English Comrnissioners employed in treating on the matters 
arising from the flight of the Queen of Scots. From this time 
j he seems to have been continu^y engaged as a discreet and 
I trusty servant in connexion with Mary’s captivity, and was 
frequently sent with message to her. On the 25th of August 
1584, when, owing to the nnputations made by his countess, 
George 6th earl of Shrewsbury jwas afiowed to resign his 
guardianship of the Queen, Sedier was appointed to sucoeed 
him. In September Mary was removed from Sheffield to Wkg- 
fidd and thence «irly in 158^ to Tutbuty. In April, Sadler, 
after numerous petitions on his part, was permittra to resi^ 

I his distasteful ouufe. He is said by some to have been sent 
to Scotland to oilnouoce to James VI. his mother’s death, 
' but this is not corroborated by the state papers. OnHte 30th 
j of March 1587 Sadler died at Standon, and was buried in the 
I church there. He had married about 1534 Elizabeth Mitchell, 
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wh'ise first husband Matthew Barre had deserted her and was 
believed to be dead. Barre, however, rc-appeared a few year* 
l.iter, and Sadler then obtained an act of parliament legiti¬ 
matizing his children. .Sadler was not a brilliant statesman, but 
a most faithful and intelligent servant. His letters, particularly 
tiv.’se OB Scottish affairs, are most interesting. 

W'lBUDCRAPJiv.—ie/ters fl«ii Nigoliationi of Sir Ralph Sadler 
(Kdiilburgli, irzo); The State Papers and Letters of Sir R. Sadler, 
ed. Arthur Clinord, with o memoir by Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 
I soo, 3 voU.); article by N H. N. in Genlteman's Magaeitie tot March 
J*i35; J. M. Cussans, Hist, of Hertfordshire (1870-1873, 3 vojs.); 
Memoir of the Life and Times of Sir R. Sadlci'-, by F. Sadlelr Stoncy 
(1877); Lif and Letters of Thomas Cromwell, by R. B. Merriman 
(Oxford, tooj, 2 vols.) 

SADO, an islanddtelonging to Japan, lying 33 m. W, of Niigata, 
on 38° N., 138" 30' E. ft hasn eircumference of 130 m., an ttreu 
<.f 336 sq. m. and a population of 113,000. The port i.s Ebisa, 
t.ii the ca.st coast; and at a distance of i6i m., near the west 
ixc.st, is the town of Aikawa, having in its vicinity gold and 
.silver mines, for which .Sudo is famous. They have been worked 
from verj' early times. .Sado consists of two parallel hill ranges 
separated by a lower isthmus; the loftiest peak is that of 
Kimpokuzan (3813 ft.), to the north of Aikawa. 

8AD0LET0, JACOITO (1477-1547), Italian humanist bikI 
churchman, was bom at Modena in 1477, and, being the son 
of a noted jurist, was designed forihe same profession. He gave 
himself, therefore, to humanistic studies and acquired reputation 
1 s a Latin poet, his best-known piece being one on the group of 
l.cocoon. Passing to Rome, he obtain^ the patronage of 
(iirdinal Carafa and adopted the ecclesiastical career. l.eo X. 
i hosc him as his secretary along with Pietro Bembo, and in 1517 
made him bishop of Carpentras. Sadoleto had a remarkable 
talent for affairs and approved himself a faithful servant of the 
p-spacy in many difficult negotiations under successive popes, 
especially as a peacemaker; but he was no bigoted advocate of 
papal authority, and the great aim of his life was to win back 
the Protestants by peaceful persuasion—he would never coun¬ 
tenance persecution—and by putting Ciitholic doctrine in a con- 
ciliatoiy form. Indeed his cluef work, a Commentary on Romans, 
though meant os a prophylactic against the new doctrines, 
gave great offence at Rome and Paris. Sadoleto was a diligent 
and devoted bishop and left his diocese with reluctance even 
after he was made cardinal (1536). His piety and tolerant spirit, 
combined with his reputation for scholarship and eloquence 
and his diplomatic abilities, give him a unique place among 
the churchmen of his time. He died in 1547. 

Ills coIln-lcd works appeared at Mainz in 1O07, and include, 
N"-itips his thnolngieo-iremcal pieces, a collection of Epistles, a treatise 
All oducatlon (first published in 1.333), and tiie Phaedrns, a defence 
ni philosophy, wntten in 1338. The best colleotion is tliat publiidied 
at Verona (1737-1738); it includes the life by FiordibeUb. Sec 
also Piricaud, Fragments hiagraphigues sur Jeweb Sadolet (Lyons. 
1S40) ■ Joty, Rtude snr .Sadofel (Caen, 1857); Balan, Monnmenta, 
vol. i. (Innswuck, >885); Rocliini’s edition of the letters (Modena, 
1872). 

lADOLIMi JORGEN (r. 1499-1559) Danish reformer, the son 
of Jens Christensen, a curate and subsequently a canon of 
Viliorg cathedml, and consequently, in (dl probability, bom 
{(. 1499) out of wedlock, as his Catholic oppments fr^uently 
took care to remind him. He himself never used the name 
Sadolimis, which seems' to have been invented subsequently 
by his son Hans, and points to the fact that the family were 
origirmlty saddle-makers. We first boar of him on the ist of 
December 1535, when Frederick I. permitted him to settle at 
Yiborg to teach youQg persons of the [mrer classes " whatever 
might be profitaUe." On this occasion he is described as 
“ magister ’’ and no doubt got bis degree abroad, where he seems 
to h^e been won for the Reformation. He sided with Haas 
Tausen when the latter first began to preach thagospdat Vibog, 
and Tauseo, though himself only m priest’s anlets, dior^ 
before he Idt the place, ordatnod SadoUti (1519). Amongst 
” the free priests ” who attended the herreiifol Copenhagen 
« 1530 Sa^lu oocufiied a pnnunent place. Frederick suns- 
quenoy transferred him to FuncHj where he acted, acoording 
to his own expression, as “adjutor in verbo” to Knud 


Gyldenstjerne, bishop of Odense. At the diocesan council 
held on^be a7th of May 1532, during the absence of the bishop, 
he presented to the assembled priests a translation of Luther’s 
cateohi>m, with laither’s name omitted, preceded by an earnest 
plea in favour of a better system of education and a more practical 
application of the Christian life, which occupies a ccmspicuous 
place in the literature of the Iianish Reformation. In the 
following year Sadolin published the first Danish translation' 
of the Confession of Augsburg. He disappears during the 
troublous times of “ C’-revens Fejde ” (i533-i5.'?6), tliough we 
get a glimpse of him at the end of 1536 as one of the preachers 
at Vor Frue Kirke, the principal church of Copenhagen. On 
the 2nd of September 1537 he was consecrated by the Gorman 
reformer, Johann Bugenhagen, who himself only had priest’s 
orders, superintendent, or first evangelical bishop, of Funen. 
As bishop he was remarkable for the sucoess with which he 
provided the necessary means for the support of churches, 
schools and baspitals in his widespread diocese, which had been 
deprived of its usual sources of income by the wholesale con¬ 
fiscation of church property. Towards the Catholics he adopted 
a firm, but moderate and reasonable, tone, and his indulgence 
towards the monks in St Knud's cloister drew down upon him a 
fierce attack from the Puritan clergymen of Odense, who absurdly 
accused him of lieing a crypto-Catholic. He gave the funeral 
oration over Christian III. m St Jolm’s Church at Odense in 
Felwiiary 1559, though now very infirm and blind, and died at 
the end of the same year. 

See Biicka, D<msk Uiograftsh Lx. Art. Sadolin (Copenhagen, 
1887). (R. N. B.) 

SADOtVA (Czech, Sddaed), a village of Bohemia, Austria, 
4 m. N.VV. of Kdniggr&tz. Pop. (1900) 183, exclusively Czech. 
Sadowa, with the small adjoining wood, was one of the principal 
and most hotly contested Prussian positions in the derisive 
battle now usually called by the name of Koniggratz (see Seven 
Weeks’ War). 

SAEPINUSI (mod. Altilia, near Sepino), a Samnite town 
9 m. S. of the modern Compobasso, on the ancient rood from 
Beneveiitum to Curfinium. It was captured by the Romans 
in 393 B.c. The position of the original town is on the mountain 
far atove the Roman town, and remains of its walls in Cyclopean 
masonry still exist The city walls (in opus reticulatum) of the 
Roman town were erected by Tiberius before he became emperor, 
the date (between 2 b.c. and a.d. 4) being given by an inscription. 
Within them are remains of a theatre and other buildings, 
inchiding temples of Jupiter and Apollo, and there still exists, 
by the gate lading to Bovianum, an important ins^tion of 
about A.ti. 168, relating to the tratture (see ApuUa) in Roman 
days, forbidding the natives to harm the shepherds who passed 
along them {Cerp. inscr, LaL ix. 3438). 

See L. Fulvio ia Not. degli ccov. (2878), 374. 

SAffTERSDAL, a district in the south of Norway, comprising 
the valleys of the Otter river and its tributaries. The river 
rises in the fjelds above the Bukken Fjord, and flows south to 
CTiristiansund. The natives preserve old customs and an 
individual costume. A railway follows the valley to Byglands 
Fjord (48 m.), on the lake of that name, fostering toe local 
agricultural and timber trade, and a driving road continues to 
men i VaHe from wliich bridle-paths lead to Dalen in Tclc- 
Bwrken, and over the Enden and Malen Qelds to Lake Suldal 
on the Br atland siM route. 

SAFES KOH (” white mountain ”), in many respects the most 
remarkable ran^ of mountains on the north-west frontier of 
India, extending like a 14,000 ft. waB, sthdghC and rigid, 
toweriag above aS surroundinghmm the mass of moun¬ 
tains which overlook Kabul on the souto-east to'toe frontiers 
of India, aad preserving a strike whito—being mdte or less 
perpendicular to the border line—is in strange contrast to the 
usual conformation of frontier, ridge and vau^. The highest 
peak, Sikaram, is 15,630 ft. above sea-hrarei, and yet it is not a 
conspicuous pomt on this unusui% Stn^^txbadted range. 
Geographici^ the Sofed Kdh is not sn isobted range,, for tbeie 
is no break in the continuity of vrate: tUvi^ wbhto connects it 
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With the great Shandur offshoot of the Hindu Kush except 
the narrcm’ trough of the Kabul river, which cuts a deep tJhtcrway 
across where it mttkes its way from Dakka into the Peshawar 
plains. Strategically it is on important topograpliical ^ture, 
for it divides the basin of the Kabul liver and the Khyber route 
from the valley of Kurrom, leaving no jH'acticable pass across 
its rugged crest to connect the two. Its western slopes, where 
it abuts on the mountain masses which dominate the Kabul 
plain, are forest-covered and picturesque, with deep glens inter¬ 
secting them, and bold crag^ ridges; the same may be Said 
of the northern spurs which reach downward through the 
Shinwari country towards Gandamok and Jalalabad. Here 
.the snow lies lute and moisture is abundant—but on the southern 
sun-scorched cliffs but little vegetation is to be seen. Approaching 
the Peshawar plains the Safed Koh throws off long spurs east¬ 
ward, and amongst the foothilk of these eastern spurs the 
Afridi Tirah long remained hidden from European eyes. 

SAFES, STRONG-ROOMS AND VAULTS. The term "safe,” 
whilst really including any receptacle for the secure custody of 
valuables provided with a lock or other device intended to 
prevent any person except the owner or some person authorized 
by him gaining access thereto, has gradually come to be confined 
to such receptacles when fitted with a vertical door, as distin¬ 
guished from a lid, and of such a size that tliey can be moved 
into position, by the use of proper appliances, in one piece. Such 
receptacles, when so large as to require that their parts should be 
assembled in situ, fall under the term “ strong-rooms,” or in 
the case of safe-deposits “ vaults,” and when constructed with 
hinged lids, as distinct from doors, under the terms “ cash-box,” 
“ deed-box ” and “ coffer.” The term “ coSer ” is jHobably the 
most ancient, and in earlier days included, as it Sdll does in 
France, what are now known as safes. 

Although it is practically certain that bo-xes provided with locks 
or coffers must have followed closely on the development of locks 
(y.ti.) and been in use in ancient Egypt, yet no exanqjles remain 
to us of earlier date than the middle ages. The earliest examples 
extant were constructed of hard wood banded with hammered 
iron, and sulaequent development took plaice rather on artistic 
than on practical lines up to the time of the introduction of 
boxes entirely of iron. On the continent of Eurof« the iron box 
was developed to a very high standard of artistic beauty and 
craftsmanship, but with no real increase of security. iSevefal' 
specimens of these coffers supposed to be of i7th-ceRtury vfork- 
manship are preserved in the museum at Mwlborough House. 
Cast-iron chests seem to have been made in various parts df 
Great Britain in the earV part of the rgth century, but the use 
of wrought iron was probably confined to Eondon unti) i8ao, 
or thereabouts, when the trade spreaii to. Wolverhampton. 

Up to this lime no attempt been made to moke coffers 
firuprool, for though a patent for fireproofing had been tikeu out 
in 1801 by Richard Scott, it does, not appear to have been-used. 
In 1834, however, a patent was obtain^ by WilBam Matt for 
Uie optriication of noa-conducti^ finings, followed about four 
years later by a similar patent in the name U ChiwtesX)blubb. 
The foundation, however, of the modern safe industry was laid 
by Thomas Milner, originafiy a tinsmith of Sheffield, who after 
a few years’ business in Mainchester established, in 1830, works 
at Liverpool for the manufafture of tinplate and slieet iron boxes 
and who later made plate iron chests or coS^ andj ptobab^ 
the earliest, safes about the year 1846. To him is due thk riicidMn 
system of fireproofing, whifjh owes its merit to the use not' bf 
non-conductors bgt of an absorbent material which in the Case 
of &e will be permeated with moisture present in it, mther# ihe 
form of liqu^ contained h tubes whidt burst or otbei^jriM 
discharge their contents when subjected to (K Okiiced wfthit 
as water (% ctyithUlizsttibn in combinarioU wiffi 
The patent he obtained in 1840 contains the following claim; 
“ Coistructiag^formiiig, or M^fitetorihg bMipV/sfiMi; 
depositories of oa' outor dato of iiun of dttbr MM Of'HeAtMihl, 
enclasiDgene, twhyOrmoN iimtocasto/frith'i^fNtetotodinmbM 
between tinra,<ooiitaimnf anaBwrbent matenal or compoeitkm, 
such as porous wood, dost Of Stood, dMt of bbnCS)’ or shMtfir 
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Substances, in which are distributed vessels, pipes or tubes 
filled with an alkaline solution or any other liquid or ihatter 
evolving steam or moisture, the tubes or vessels bursting or 
otherwise discharging themsdves on the exposure of Ute box or 
other depository to heat or fire, into tie surrounding absorbent 
matter, which mus pervaded with moisture and rendered difficult 
of destruction, protects tlie inner cases or boxes and their 
contents.” In 1843, Edward Tann, Edward Tann, Jum., and 
John Tann took out a patent for securing the presence of moisture 
by means of a cliemiuu salt. In tlieir patent they give preference 
to alum in combination with Austin s cement or ^^uni, but 
tlicy also claim ‘‘ any non-conductors of heat maj' Iw used, and 
for alum may be substituted sulpluite of fiotasb, muriate of 
ammonia, borax, impure potash, nitrate of soda, soda in cake, 
pearlasb, or any of the known alkalis.” Milner considered this 
an infringement of his patent of 1840, and in on action before 
Lord Campbell and a special jury in the Quton's ^nch, on the 
3rd of June 1851, a verdict was given upholding his contention. 

For some years no marked improvements in safes were made, 
although the manufacture had oeen taken up in various places 
by different firms. Safes had, however, been constructed of 
thicker materials, and some attention hod been paid to tlie more 
secure attachment of tlie various parts; also, with the advent 
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of the wrought iron safe, as distinct from the coffer, the practice 
tmd developed of securihg the dow by ® of bqlte 
by a handle and fasttpit)g tbeih in'the lodkdd position by the 
lock proper, in Order that ft slriall key might b6 dsed (Charles 
Chubb’s patent, 1845). 

Concurrently wi^ the infcreastf Of'Stitngth lift safes ftnd titOb- 
aHily wkh die koteiM vtdue Of ftrtides pMrved iti selfiH, the 
skiff of p^oIekiiM tlddf hftd idto kotosftd, and thk itoht oft 
Ittt some years ottt» thft Coriftfli. btftgaty of 1865 called geSfefal 
attention to the qftestka. In t86b ft ^teat was ftflieri out by 
SaKnud aMtutobd fblF ft Sftfft (?ftfitrircited Of ftn Ouje^ and mift^r 
body WiA fbe sftM |ille,d>l{h ferFo-fnaikafte^e or 

spi^ddsiefi in , ft ntftlteff «h»; flfe tOtftl dMhiik bring * in. 

otftee pUte ftS sk^'k' thft imrii’tondei^s the use of ffrnls of any 
matenato ftt taOftWfttiVe; u tl^ drill; oVen 

if h coidd be''inade''i8ffici(intly hftfd to Mce the lifte^geUaen, 
ttoftld On meriffig it bb Mded'k tUe ilfft stftri ana ftuatw to 
{tee itsrif: Tlk eftnahftiCtiGja df traeh' a tftk “ftps an ato^inve 
nkttor, M if Wfii jMt'tM affM m tc^ibky ftbovtt tok^ to 
tikt hevMftetllfblMto sl^b'ft if khiftfeyef, still' 

m demand for the preserVfttiOn of dtonraufe, fts j^tooftbiy fhf ftftly 
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absolutely drill-proof receptacle. Tliis patent Is noteworthy as 
being the only one connected with the lock and safe industry 
which has Iteen extended by the privj' council. 

It is at)out this period (1860-1870), perhaps the most important 
in the history of safes, that the opening of safes by wedges seems 
to have become prominent. The effect of wedges was to bend 
out*lhe side of the safe sufficiently to allow of the insertion of a 
crowluir between the Imdy and the edge of the door, and various 
devices were adopted 1)>' different makers with the object of 
resisting this mode of attack. These devdees may be placed in 
three classes; (i) the fixing to the door of studs or projections 
which, when the door closed, passed into holes or r(Tes.ses in the 
frana- of the body; (2) the use of bolts hooking into the ride 
framing or entering the bolt holes at an angle ; (3) the strcngtlien- 
ing of the side framing and of the attachment of the bolts to the 
outer door-plate. The third of these methods (fig. 2) was 
jKitcnted by Samuel Chatwood in 1802, and is still very commonly 
employed. The second method was used by Chubb and Chat- 
wood, but is not to-day in general use. The first method was 
used by all makers of repute, but has now licen abandoned, as the 
increased structural strength of the licttcr class of safes renders 
such devices unneces.sarv'. 

To prevent safes from being opened by the drilling of one or 
two small holes in such positions as to destroy the security of the 
lock itself, advantage was takewof the improvements in the 


manufacture of high carbon steel, and even »n what is to-day 
called the “ fire-proof ” safe a plate of steel which offers con¬ 
siderable resistance to drilling is placed between the outer door 
plate and the lock. 

Cor many years little advance was made except such as 
consisted in substituting steel for iron and in general gaining 
increased strength by the utilization of better materials, although 
many safes arc made and sold to-day which offer little if any 
more resistance to fire and thieves tlian those of 1860-1870, 
About i888 tire “ solid ” safe was introduced. In this the top, 
bottom and two sides of the safe, together with the flanges 
at the back only or at both buck and front, are bent from a single 
steel plate (fig. 3). This construction, with solid corners, also 
illustrated in figs, i tmd 3, only becaune practicable in consc- 
(|uence of tl\e great improvements which had been made 
in the quality of steel pktes; the credit of its inNention 
formed the subject of litigation, which, however, was not ciuried 
to an issue. The abolition of comer joints, wtoh up to 1888 
had been made by dovetailii^ and by the use of angle irons, 
Irad UYn previously attempted by welding, but the process was 
abandoned as commercially impracticable. 


In the early days of the safe industiy in America the conditions 
as far a| protection from fire was concerned were entirely different 
from those obtaining in Great Britain. The timber coastruction 
employed in American buildings rendered fires much more fierce, 
but at the same time of very short duration, not more than an 




hour or two. To meet this condition of affairs thick sides of non¬ 
conducting materials were more efficacious than the chambers 
of steam-generating materials employed in British construction, 
but the gradual abandonment of timber and the increasing size 
of buildings have called for changes in the methods of fire¬ 
proofing. 

The American “ burglar proof ” safe (fig. .() .seems to have 
developed from the fire-proof (fig. 5) simpK by the addition of 
extra thicknesses of metal, usually alternately liard and soft, 
without any serious increase of structural strength ; this con¬ 
struction, known as the “ laminated ” or “ built up,” offers little 
resistance to burglars, as the various layers am be separated 
from one another by tlie use either of explosives, especially nitro¬ 
glycerine, or of wedges. In 1890 a commission was appointed 
by the U.S.A. government to report upon the strong-rooms or 
vaults of the treasury at Washington; and their report * was 
presented in September 1893. This commission based their 
conclusions on experiments conducted in their presence, as well 
as on well-authenticated experiments performed by safe-makers 
on tlreir own and other makers’ productions, and they found 




Flo. 4.—American Burglar- 
proof Construction. 


Fig, 5.—American Fire¬ 
proof Safe. 


that, with the single eimption of the Corliss safe, all the safes 
which came under their notice—md these compri-sed all the 
best-known American makes—could be opened by burglars by 

‘ Report of Spoeial Cemmtssion of Exports as to Means of improving 
Vault Faeiiitm of the Treasury Department (Washington, 1894). 
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drilling, by the use of explosives, and by the use of wedges and 
similar wdl-knovvn tools. This Corliss safe consists of a spherical 
shell of cast iron several inches thick and with its^xterior 
hardened by “chilling.” It is fitted with a ground-in door rotat¬ 
ing concentrically with the shell and internally. ITie sjjherical 
form and great thickness render the useful space in tlie interior 
very small and of inconvenient stupe. 

The requirements of a modem safe 
may l)e briefly summarized. 

In fire- and thief-proof safes, the 
body and door must be constructed 
of sufficient thickness, and the joints 
as well as the attachment of the door 
io the body frame of sufficient 
strength, to remain uninjured by a 
fall from the highest position in 
v/hich the safe may lie placed to the 
basement, or by the impact of any 
debris, coping stones, girders, &c., 
falling from the highest part of the 
building to the ba.sement. The 
space between the outer body and the 
inner casing must be properly cliarged 
with a steam-generating mixture in 
sufficient quantity to keep the interior 
of the Safe moist for the whole time 
during which it may be sulijected to 
heal in the case of a fire. The same 
.requirements must be .satisfied in 
burglar-proof safes. In addition, the 
body and door must l)e of such 
material and of such thickness that 
it is impossible to cut a sufficiently 
large hole to extract the contents, 
and so constructed that tliey can¬ 
not he dismembered j tlie framing 
and allachracnt of the bolts to 
the door must he able to resist tlie 
action of wedges or forcing screws; 
the vital parts of the lock and boll- 
work must be further protected so 
that it is impossible to attack them 
by drilling, and this protection must 
not be liable to be destroyed by the 
action of heat; the lock itself must 
not be capable of having its security 
destroyed by the explosion of the 
largest quantity of explosive which 
can be inserted. If these conditions 
are satisfied there is little fear that 
the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, the elec¬ 
tric arc or the use of the higher ex¬ 
plosives can be made effective. The 
amount of protection required to meet 
the above conditions must, in cacli 
cose, depend on what tools it is 

reasonable to anticipate may be employed by the burglar and 
the maximum time which he may have at his disposd. Ilie 
use of high explosives has become a more frequent method of 
attack by burglars in Great Britain, but where the safes have 
been of the best quahty, of solid construction and good work- 
tnansliip. this means of attack has been rendered ineffective. 
Strong-rooms and Vaults.—li is not hard to imagine that the 
use of strong-rooms was much earlier than that of safes; in fact, 
there can be no doubt that masonry rooms provided with heavy 
wooden ^oors secured by locks were in use in ancient Egypt, and 
that the development of strong-room doors attached to masonry 
rooms followed that of the old coffers very closely. No exact 
date con be obtained as to the introduction of what we may call 
modern strong-rooms, but it is only reasonable to suppose that, 
where wger quantities of valuable had to be preserved than a 
safe would conveniently hold, a safe-door of larger dimensions 


would be made and attached to a masonry or brick room. Tlie 
fiext step would be the discovery that the walb of such a room 
offered little protection against even unskilled violence, and the 
lining of the room with metal would immediately follow; the 
door frame, as a matter of course, being attached to the plating. 
Strong-rooms of this construction are in common use to^y by 


Fig. 0. 

banks and other institutions; and, as with safes, so with strong¬ 
rooms, development has taken place in the direction of increasing 
the thickness and the structural strength as well as in the applica¬ 
tion of superior locking devices (see l^KS), 

This increase of structural strength hiu been carried along 
somewhat different lines by different makers in Great Britain 
and along still more diverse lines in America. Masonry or brick¬ 
work alone is now rarely relied on for the protection of goods of 
any great value; concrete, however, reinforced by old railway 
metals imbedded therein and sometimes connected together to 
form, os it were, a cage, is in use. Railway metals attached to 
steel plates and also bedded in concrete are very largely employed. 
Thick plates of steel and latterly of manganese and other special 
steels are also in common tie(L Various forms of strong-room 
walls are illustrated in fig. 6. 

Usually a strong-room is provided with an open-work gate or 
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“ grille ■' as well as a door, so that the contents may be protected 
by the gate during business hours without preventing the fretf 
access ot aif; they are usually also fitted for convenient sub¬ 
division. .Safe de^sosit vaults do not differ in any way from 
strong-rooms, except that they are fitted up with small safes or 
integers provided with special locks, so that the renter can gain 
access to his own integer only, and this only with the assistance 
of a custodian. 

Many electrical devices have been introduced, having for their 
object the giving of an alarm when strong-rooms or sales are im¬ 
properly approached or tampered with. Most of these devices were 
ijuile useless, as they could at once lie rendered inoperative; but 
tliough others displayed greater ingenuity, it is very questionable 
whether they are ol any real utility, and they have not remained m 
common use. Where the value known to be contained in a strong¬ 
room is sulhciently hreal, an attack by tunnelling must be specially 
guarded against, and as in this form of attack the time which may be ' 
devoted to preparing for the actual brealtlng tlirough is practically 
unlimited, the use of some device whicli will give warning of any 
such attack before the f.oor of the strong-room itself is reachetl is of 
very groat importance. Probably tlie ticst of such devices, and one 
which is in practical use, consists of a network of small pipes, laid 
in concrete below the floor, and filled with glycerin or other liquid. 
To this network a mercury manometer is connected. If any broach 
IS maile in the jiipe system, a leakage takes place, causing an 
alteration in tlio level of tlie mercury in the manometer, which 
may, it desired, lie arranged to ring a bell. The manometer should 
111 any case be obsorvod regularly on the opening of tlie strong¬ 
room. ^ (A. 1 ). Ch > 

SAIOTT-LAM^, a form of lamp, used especially in mines, 
w hich is so constructed that it will burn without igniting a gaseous 
p.\)»losive inixture by which it is surrounded. To effect this end, 
tlie flame is encircled with a protecting metal case which is 
perforated with numerous small holes. Through these air for 
feeding the flame can enter freely and the products of combustion 
escape ; but the flame or gases cannot pass out at a sufficiently 
high temperature to cause the ignition of tlie explosive mixture 
outside, Ixruusc on arrii-ing at the iierforations they give up 
imieh of their heat to the large metallic surface they encounter, 
by which it is conducted away. In 1816 Sir Humphry Davy 
iliscovcred the suitability of wire gauze as the material of the 
metal case, when the substance of the wire was rightly pro¬ 
portioned to the size of the aperture. The standard adopted as 
tlie limit for safety at that time was a gauze of 28 iron wires to 
the linear inch, having 784 apertures per square inch, but in 
some lamps the apertures are occasionally made still smaller. 

The common safety or Davy lamp consists of a small cylindrical 
oil lamp, covered with a cyhnder ol wire game about 6 In. long 
and IJ in. in diameter, with a flat gauze The upper part of the 
gauze a, doubled to prevent it from licing worn into holes by the 
products ol combustion, and the air for feeding the flame enters 
round the wick. The gauze is mounteil in a cage, consisting ot three 
upright wires, screwed into a fl.st brass ring at each end. A handle 
1- attached to the upper ring, while the lower one screws on to a' 
loliar on the oil-vessel of the lamp. When the two parts are screwed 
together the lamp is locked by a boll passing thrmigli both parts, 
wluch is screwed down flush witli or below the surface of the outer 
ung, so that the gauze cannot be removed without the use of a key. 

in dtephenwn^ safety-lamp, generally known as the " tieordie " 
Ironi its inventor Gfemm Stephenson, the light is covered by a glass 
ehminey, surrounded by an outer casing and top of wire gauze. 

I Iv lecd air is admitted through numerous small holes in a copin-r 
ring a little below the level of the wick. Tliis is one of the safest 
furnis of lamp, but requires considerable care in use, especially in 
keeping the small feed holes clear from dust and oil; the glass 
protects the gauze from becoming overiieated, and when the air is 
dangerously warged with ga* the light is ektihguished. 

In the tamp invented by Dr W. Reid Ctenny (1776-1850) about 
the same time as those of Davy and Stephenson, a glass cylinder 
i'. substituted for the 4 ower pornon of the wire gauze. The air for 
supplying the flame, entering at the bottom of the gaute and ptusing 
down the Inner side of the glass, protects tiie latter to some extent 
from heciiming oveiheated, but a laige amount of light is lost by 
iibsorptiou in the glass, so that there is no great advantage over the 
ordinary Davy lump to compensate lor the extra weight and cost, 
esjiecially as the safety property of the lamp depends upon the glaas 
cylinder, which misy be^teadih- broken when subjected to the 
ordinary accidents of vroifdng,' A more perfect form of lamp of 
the sanie character is that of MuesHer, Wluoh is extensively used in 
Beteium. It differs from Clanay's lamp by the addition oi a conical 
chimney above the flame, which produces a rapid draught, and 
consequently a more perfect cooling of the glass cylinder by this 
downflow of feed air for the flame. 


The safety of the Davy lamp is endangered by exposure to a 
current of gas moving at more than i> ft, a second, as the flame is 
then lia)>lo to be forced through the gauze, and the Clanny and 
Stephenson lamps are not safe in currents exceeding 8 and 10 ft. 
respectively. Tno.se early forms have therefore been improved 
and modified to meet the requirements of safety in air-currents 
traveliing at a high velocity, in the Hepplowhite-Gray lamp there 
is a conical glass surrounding the light, with a gauze chimney, pro¬ 
tected by an outer metal cylinder; the air supply to the flame is 
carried downwards through three tubes iorming the standards of 
the rage. This lamp, in' a'ldition to giving a good light overhead 
owing to the shape of tlie glass, is i>ecuUarly sensitive to gas, and 
tlirreforc valuable in testing for fire-damp. Other approved lamps 
are the Deflector and those of Marsaut and Mueseler w'hen specially 
bonneted to resist extra high-speed currents. The iliuminant now 
generally uscil in Great Britain is a mixture of rape oil with half its 
volume or more of petroleum, wliich is more suitable than vegetable 
or animal oil alone. In Germany, and also iu America, Wolf's lamp, 
burning benzoline or petroleum spirit upon an asbestos wick, is 
very popular as giiing a much better light than oil. Special care is, 
however, required in filling, so that no free liquid may bo left in the 
holder; the spirit must be entirely absorbed by a filling of sponge, 
and any superfluous quantity poured oil. Portable electric lamps, 
supplied by accumulators or dry batteries, have been introduced 
into coal- mines; bnt owing to the weight and cost their use is as yet 
very restricted. 

The ordinary safety-lamp affords indications of the presence of 
fire-damp (marsh gas) in tlie air of a mine. tX'lien the amount 
excet'ds 2 or 2j %, it may be detected by reducing the flame till it is 
practically non-luminous, when a pale lilue flame or luminous cap 
will bo seen aboi e the ordinar)' fiatne. This varies in size with the 
creentage of fire-damp, imlii when there is about 10 % the blue 
ame fills the whole interior ot the gauze cylinder. If the lamp is 
allowed to remain tpo long in such a fiery atmosphere, it becomes 
dangerous, because the gauze, becoming heated to redness, may 
fire the external gas. For detecting the presence of fire-damp in 
amounts less than zj "o, special lamps with non-luminous flames 
are adopted. In Pieler’s lamp, whicli is of the ordinary Davy form, 
alcohol is burned on a silk wick, and a screen is provide so that the 
Ilame can be hidden. When exposed in air containing J % a cap 
of ij in. is formed, which increases to 2 in. with f "(i',, and with ij "o 
the lamp is tilled with a deep blue glow. AnotGcr and more useful 
method is that of Dr F. Clowes, who uses a hydrogen flame 0 4 in. 
long, obtained by attaching a cylinder containing compressed 
hydrogen to on ordinary safety-lanqi. When used for ga.s testing 
the hydrogen U Wned into the oil flame, which is for the time ex¬ 
tinguished, and relighted when the observation is finished. So 
small a proportion as 0-2 % of gas can be detected by Uiis imdlusl. 

The locking of safety-lamps, so a.s to render them incapable of 
being open^ by the minors when at work, is a point that has given 
play to a large amount of ingenuity. One ol the most favourite 
devices is a combination of the wick-holder with the locking bolt, 
so that the latter cannot be withdrawn -without lowering the wick 
and oxtingoistung the flame. Another method consists in the use 
of a load rivet, uniting the two parts of tlie lamp, impressed witli a 
seal, which cannot be removed without defacing the device. AH 
t^ class of contrivances have the defect of only being efiieackius 
when the miners are not provided with matches or other means of 
obtaining a light. A more jihysically perfect method is that adopted 
by Bidder, where the locking bolt is magnetized and held in place 
by a force which can only be overcome by the application of a battery 
of heavy and powerful steel magnets. These are kept in the tamp 
cabin at the pit bottom, where the tamps are cleaned add served out 
lighted to the miners at the commencement of the shift, and are 
collected before they return to the surface. (H. B.) 

^AFFARIDS, a Persian dynasty .of the 9th century, founded 
by Yakub (Yaqub) b. Laith b. SafiSr (“ coppersmith ”) about 
8(16, who, originally a leader of bandits and outlaws, became 

f ovemor of Sejistan. He soon added to his_ prbyince Herat, 
ars, 1 ^ 1 kli and Tbkharistan, overthrew the Tahirids in Khurasan, 
and, nominally still dependent on the caliphs of Bagdad, estab¬ 
lished a dynasty in Sejistan (see Caliphate, section C, Abbasids, 
§ 10, and Persia: History, section B). Soon hfter 900 the 
dynasty became subordinate to the Sfimanids {q.v.) and few of 
its rulers had any real authority. Under the last of the dynasty, 
Taj ud-din Binaltagm (i225-i'229), a usurper of Ae royal family 
of the‘Khwarizra shahs, the couhtn'was captured by the Mdngols. 

Sees. Lane Poole, Mahokimedon nynmts (l'894).p.l29; StotSris, 
MnnUtl i'hisMrt' (Leiden, »S88), vol. i. p. 157: on the later ^affarids, 
H. Sanvaiee, in the NnmtsmuHe Cfirontek {i 89 i). 

lAFFI, or Asn, a seaport on the west coast of Morocco, in 
32“ so' N. 9* 12' W., 106 m. W.N.W. of Harrfikmh. (Pop. -about 
15,000.) Althou^ the [principal wool and graia port of central 
Morocco, the anchonge is an open Tondstead and connmmicn- 
tion with the shore is at times difficult. The old palace with 
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^utifuUy decora^ courte in fair repair, buiit hj- Mohammed 
AY II., IS a prominem object above the town, and thwe are 
many interesting buildup and ruins. • 

SA'FPLOWES (ultimatdy from the Arabic safra, yellow) or 
Bastard Saffron (fiartktmus tiuctorius), a plant of the natural 
order compositae; its flowers form the basis of the safflower 
dye of comm«ce. The plant is a native of the East Indies, but 
is cultivated in Egypt and to some extent in southern Europe. 
To obtain the dyeing principle—carthamin, CnHnO;—the 
flowers are first wash^ to free them from a soluble yellow 
colouring matter they contain ; they are then dried and powdered, 
and digest^ in an alkaline solution in which pieces of clean white 
cotton are immersed. The alkaline solution having l)een neutral¬ 
ized with wei^ acetic acid, the cotton is removed and waslied in 
another alkaline solution. When tliis second solution is neutral¬ 
ized with acid, carthamin in a pure condition is precipitated 
as a dark red powder. It forms a brilliant but fugitive scarlet 
dye for silk, but is principally used for preparing toilet rouge. 

SAFFRON (.Arab. eafarSit), a product manufactured from the 
dried stigmas and part of the style of the saffron crocus, a 
cultivated form of Crocus sativus ; some of the wild forms (var. 
Thomasti, Cartuvighttanus} are also employed for the manu¬ 
facture. The purple flower, which blooms late in autumn, 
is very similar to that of the common spring crocus, and 
the stigmas, which are protruded from the perianth, are 
of a characteristic orange-red colour. The fruit is rarely 
formed. The Egyptians, though acquainted with the bastard 
safflower, do not seem to have possessed safiron ; but it is 
■named in Canticles iv. 14 among other sweet-smelling herbs. 
It is also repeatedly mentioned (a/>okos-) by Homer, Hippocrates 
and other Greek writers ; and the word “ crocodile ” was long 
suppo.sed to ha\'e been derived from Kpouos and Sci\ 6 s, whence 
wc huY-e such stories as that “the crocodile’s tears are 
ne\ er true save when he is forced where safiron groweth ” 
(Fuller’s Worthies). It has long Iteen cultivated in Persia and 
Kashmir, and is supposed to have been introduced into China 
by the Mongol invasion. It is mentioned in the Chinese materia 
mcdica (Pm tsaou, 1552-1578). The chief seat of cultivation 
in early times, however, was the town of Corycus (modem 
Korghoz) in Cilicia, and from this central point of distribution 
it may not improbably have spread east and west. According to 
Hehn, the town derived its name from the crocus ; Reymond, on 
the other hand,with more probability,holds that the name of the 
drug arose from that of the town. It was cultivated by the 
Arabs in Spain about q6i, and is mentioned in an English leech- 
lKK>k of the loth century, but seems to have disappeared from 
western Europe till reintrwluced by the crusaders. According 
to Hakluyt, it was brought into England from Tripoli by a 
pilgrim, who hid a stolen corm in the hollow of his staff. It was 
especially cultivated near Hinton in (Jambridgeshire and in 
E^x at Safiron Walden, its cultiY'ators being called “ crokers.'” 

Safiron was used as an ingredient in many of the complicated 
medicines of early times. That it was very largely used in 
cookery is evidenced by many writers; thus Laurenbergius 
{^Apparatus planUtrum, 1632) makes the large assertion “ In 
re familiari vix uUus est telluris habitatus angalus ubd non sit 
croci quotidiana usurpatio aspersi vcl incocti oibis.” The 
Chinese used also to employ it largely, and Persians and 
Spaniards still mix it with their rice. As a perfume h was 
strewn in Greek halls, courts and theatres, and in the Roman 
baths. The streets of Rome wore sprinkM -with safiron when 
Nero made his entry into the city. 

It was, however, mainly used sw a dye. It was a royal cdbur 
in eariyGreeic times,though afterwards, perhaps from its abundant 
use in the baths and os a scented salve, it was espedalty 
appropriated by the hetairae. In ancient Itelaad a kinge 
mantle was dyed with saffron, and even down to t^ 17 tb century 
the “ lein-croich,” er saffron-dyed shirt, was worn persons 
ef rank in the Hebrides. In medieval s^miaKtion it furnished, 
as a glgze upon burnished tinfoil, a cheap and effective sub¬ 
stitute for gold. The sacred spot on the forehead-of a Hindu 
pandit is rilro partly composed it. Its main use in England 
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j wtw to colour pa-stiy and confectionery, and it is still used for 
this purpose in some parts of the coantiy (notably Cornwall). 

One grain of safiron rubbed to powder with sugar and a little water 
imparts a distinctly yellow tint to ten gallons of water. This 
colouring power is due to the presence of polyohlorite, a substance 
whose chemical formula ap{)ears to be and which may be 

obtained by treating saffron with ether, and afterwards exhausting 
with water. Under acids H yields the following reaction • 

Pu^’chiwUe. Ouciu, E«i«uiiU uiK Sugnr. 

Crocin, according to Watts, Piet, of Chtrn., has a composition of 
9a|H«Oiii or C„H4aO„. Tills crocin is a red colouring matter, and 
it IS surmised that the red colour of the stigmas Is due to this leactten 
taking place in nature. 

SaHrun is chiefly cultivated in Spain, France, Sicily, on the 
lower spurs of the Apennines and in Persia and Kashmir, The 
ground has to be tlioroughly cleared of stones, manured and trenched, 
and the corms are planted in ridges. The flowers are gatliered at 
the end of October, in the early morning, just when they are beginning 
to open after the night. The stigmas and a part of the style are 
carefully picked out, and tlic wet safiron is then scattered on slieets 
of paper to a deptli of 2 or 3 in. ; over this a cloth is laid, and next a 
hoard with a heavy weight, A strong heat is applied for about two 
hours so as to make the saffron “ sweat," and a gentler temperature 
for a further period of twenty-four hours, the cake being turned 
every hour so that every part is thoroughly dried. This is known 
as cake saffron to distinguisli it from hav saffron, which oonsiste 
merely of the dried stigmas. 

The drug has naturally always been liable to great adulteration 
in spite of penalties, the seventy of which suggests the surviving 
tradition of its sacreil charaoter. Thus in Nuremiierg a regular 
safiron inspection was held, and in the 15th century we read of 
men being burned in the market-place along with their adulterated 
saffron, while on another occasion tluee persons convicted of the 
same crime were buried alive. Grease and butter are still very 
frequently mixeii with the cake, and shreds of bwf dipped in safiron 
water are also used. Good safiron has a deep orange-red colour; 
if it is light yellow or blackish, it is bad or too old, 

SAFFRON WALDEN, a market-town and municipal borough 
in the Saffron Walden parliamentary division ol Essex, England, 
beautifully situated near the Cam in a valley surrounded by 
hills, on a branch of the Great Eastern railtvay, 43! m. N.N.E. 
from London. Pop. (1901) 5896. It has a somewhat andent 
appearance and possesses a spacious market-place. Of the 
castle, datiing probably from the lath century, but in pm 
protwted by much earlier earthworks, the keep and a few other 
portions still remain. Near it are a series of curious iciroular 
excavations in the chalk, called tlie Maze, of unknown date or 
purpose. The earthworks west and south of the town are of 
greed: extent; there was a large Saxon burial-ground here. 
The church of St Mary the Virgin, a beautiful specimen of the 
Perpendicular style, dating from the reign of Henry VIL, tat 
frequently repaired and restored, contains the tomb of Lord 
Audley, chancellor to Henry VIII, There is an Bcbretd VI, 
grammar school, occupying modern buildings. The town pos¬ 
sesses a museum with good archaeological and natural faietory 
collections, a literary institute and a horticultural society. The 
benevolent institutions include the hospital and the Edward 
VI. almshouses. There is a BritiMi and Foreign School Society’s 
train^ college for mistresses. In the neightaurhood is tlw fine 
mansion of Audley End, built liy Thomas, ist earl of ’Suffolk, 
in 1603 on the ruins of the abbiy, converted in 1190 from a 
Benedictine priory founded by Grofiroy de Mandevilto in ^*36. 
Brewing, mahiiig and iron- founding are carried on. The 
borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 1# oOBneiUors. 
Area, 750a acres. 

Saffron Walden {WtUdma) nsrnt almost certainly fortified by 
the Britons, and probably by some earlier race. Tte town 
corporation grew out ■of the Gild of Holy Trinity, whidj was 
incorpormed nmier Henry VHI., ibeilord of the town, « 1514. 
It was dissoiived unda- Edwasd 1^., and a charter was obtamed 
for Widden, appointing a treasurer and cbambeito-and twenty- 
four aisistante, all elective, who, with the oonunenidty, lon^ 
the corporarien. In 1694 William and Mmry made Walden a 
free berotigh, with a mayor, 4 aldermen and laitown oouneilieis. 
The corporation became a local board tMaltU under thc'CKt 
of gfijS, and « municiped'borough in 1875. Ihe culUiae of 
saffron was the most oharactecutic indattiy at VAilden (ran the 
reign of Fxlward HI. until its gradual eictinetion hbouit *768. 
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SAFRANINE, in chemistry, the ar-onium compounds of 
symmetrical diamino-phenadne and containing the ring systen# 
•innexed:— 
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They arc obtained by the joint oxidation of one molecule of 
a paradiamine with two molecules of a primary amine; by 
tlie condensation of para-aminoazo compounds with primary 
amines (0. Witt, Ber., 1877, 10, p. 874), and by the action 
of jiara-nitrosodialkylaniline.s with secondary bases such as 
(liphcnylmctaphen^lenediamine. They are crj'sudlinc solids 
showing a characteristic green metallic lustre ; they are readily 
soluble in water and dye red or violet. They are strong liases 
and form stable monacid salts. Tbeir alcoholic solution shows 
.1 yellow-red fluorescence. 

I’hcnosafraninc is not very stable in the free state; its chloride 
lorms green plates. It can he readily diazotized, and the diazonium 
sail when boiled with alcohol yiclils aiaisafruninc or benzene induline, 
F. Kchrmann showe.l that aposafraniue could be dia- 
/otized in the presence of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
iliazonium salt on boiling with alcohol yielded phenylphcnazonium 
salts. Aposafrannne, is formed by heating aposafranine 

with concentrate.! hydrochloric acid. These three cumjxiunds are 
perhaps to be reprcsente.l as orlliovjr as |>ara(]uinones (see pajjers 
l>y F. Kchrmann, O. Fischer and !•; Hepp ; K, Nietzki and others, 
Wrc., 1895 et seip). The" safranine ” of commerce is a tolusafranine. 
the first aniline dye stuft to lie prepared on a manufacturing scale 
was imweinr, Cj,Hj,NjCI, which was obtaine l by Sir W. H. Perkin 
by heating crude aniline with potas.sium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid. It is a N-phcnylsafranine (sec Indulinks). 

SAGA (literally n stor>' rommitted to writing), a word derived 
from Icel. segja, to say. The term is common to most of the 
Teutonic languages, where we find Eng. say, Ger. sageii, the 
0. Eng. sergan, Dan. sige and Swed. sfgja, all identical in meaning. 
A saga, therefore, was originally .something reported, sfgiti 
saga, a talc told, in English a saw. Hut the earliest literature of 
Scandinavia goes back to an age before writing was invented, 
and when the legends were first put down they were called 
sagas liecause they were things which had lieen told or repeated 
from mouth to mouth. The early books speak of sagas which, 
apparently, had never lieen written down and wore in conse¬ 
quence lost; but, as soon as the art of writing was understood, 
the word saga began for the future to lie used exclusively for 
written historical books. A volume made up of such histories 
was known os a sogubok or book of sagas. They were not rigidly 
historical; any story which was written down, and repeated 
according to the literary formula, was called a saga. The telling 
of tales was a recognized form of entertainment at Icelandic 
bancjuets, and in HaraUssaga H(wSrd6a there are veiy interesting 
details regarding these public saga-tellings; the person who 
repeated or read the talc lieing known as the sbgumaSr or saga- 
man, and being held in high honour at the feast. 

The saga was properly a creation of the peculiar conditions 
under which Icelandic society was constituted in the earliest 
medieval times. The aristocratic Icelander had no diversions, 
except games of strength and skill out of doors and the listening 
to professional story-tellers indoors. As has lieen often pointed 
out, the saga is a prose epic, and in its various kinds it follows 
strict laws of composition. TTic lesser epic, in its original form, 
was the biography of some heroic Icelander who had lived in 
the loth or it^ century. It was composed with great 
regularity, so as to'proceed uniformly from the birth of the 
hero to his death, and indeed from liefore the one date until 
after the other. The s^le is brief, clear and conversational; 
the hero was often a distinguished poet, and in that case some 
of the best of his verses are interwoven into the narrative, 
lieing put in his mouth on striking occasions. Alliteration takes 
a great part in the ornament of the style. The skill with which 
the ttop' is toM, the high romantic sease of honour and courage 
whidt is displayed, the quick turns of the dialogue, the brilliant 
evolution of the plot, all these give enduring charm to the more 
successful and ample of the so^, and in the earlier examples 


these qualities are ver)' rarely missing. It is to be remembered, 
however that the saga was intended to lie listened to, not read, 
by an aiidience which was mainly interested in three subjects, 
namely fighting, litigation and pedigree. It was illegitimate 
for the saga-man, in the preparation of his epic, to allow himself 
to stray for any length of time from one of those three themes ; 
since even love must be considered in the light of an episode. 

The period of the saga-age, ns it was called, the sbgu-old nr 
epoch celebrated in the sagas, is now confined between the years 
S(jo and 1030, and opens with the original colonization of Iceland. 
Tlie deaths in 1030 of two great statesmen, Snorri and Skapti 
the Lawman, mark its close ; almost immediately afterw'arcls, 
liefore the end of the 11th centuiy, the actual age of saga- 
composition is in full action ; and lastly comes the rit-bU, oi> 
age of writing when the sagas were preserv’ed in their present 
literary form, the blossoming time of which was the 13th century’. 
According to the definite statement of the great historian, 
Sturla, the first man who wrote down in the Nor.se tongue, in 
Iceland, “ histories relating to times ancient and modern,” was 
Ari Frbfti (1067-1148), who was therefore the earliest of the 
.saga-wTiler.s. lie, as we know, was the author of three works 
of vast importance in the history of Icelandic literature. 
Tliese were Konunga-b 6 h or the Hook of King, Laii<lmnia-h<ik 
or the Hook of Settlements and Jsleiidiiiga-bbi; or the Book of 
Icelanders. The second of these, in which .\ri was assisted by 
Kolsegg Asbjornsson, survii’cs and is of priceless value. Of the 
first and third, we possess abbreviations and summaries. It is 
believed that the admirable style in w'hich the s.agas are composed 
was the invention of Ari, to whose indiiidual genius the form 
of classic prose tradition is attributed. Tie has no rival in this 
respect, and is the true father of the Icelandic saga. The works 
of Saetmind Sigfu.sson (1056-1:33), who succeeded Ari as a 
writer of the lives of kings, arc unfortunately lost. 

We now pass to what are called the Greater or Islendinga 
sagas, which are of a more intense and romiuitic character 
than the historical biographies. Among these the greatest is 
Njalssaga (or Njala), which few critics will question to lie the 
most eminent masterpiece of Iceliuidic literature. There is 
no clue to the name of the author, who was evidently a lawy’Cr; 
extensive as is the work, it is evidently written by one hand, 
for peculiarities and felicitous originalities of style recur through¬ 
out the whole saga. It must have been composed between 
1*30 and 1280. Vigfusson has described Njala as being, par 
fxceUrnce, the saga of law, and adds, “ the very spirit indeed of 
Early Law seems to breathe through its pages.” The. scene 
in which Njal, the Lawman of judgment and peace, is burned 
in his homestead by his enemies is perhaps the most magnificent 
passage which has been preserved in the whole ancient literature 
of the North. The story of Njala is placed at the close of the 
loth and the first years of the iith century. Eyriiyggiasaga 
deals with politics as Njalssaga deals with law ; it is a precious 
compendium of history and tradition handed down from heathen 
times. It has been suggested that it may lie, at all events in 
part, the work of Sturla the Lawman, who died in 1284. 
Extremely beautiful in its relation to external nature, a matter 
often ignored in the sagas, is Laxdaelasaga, which is also the most 
romantic in sentiment. It was probably written about 1235, 
but by whom is unknown. The aristocratic .spirit of the great 
Icelandic families finds its most characteristic exposition in 
Egilssaga, a very vigorous tale of adventure, the central figure 
of which, Egil, is depicted with more psychological subtlety 
than is usual in the sagas; it probably belongs to about 1230. 
Into Gretiissaga there enter biographical and mythical elements, 
curiously mingled ; it is also confused in form, and is probably 
a recension, made about 1310, of two or more earlier sagas now 
lost, the finest parts of which it is thought that .Sturla may have 
written. TTiese are the five famous groups of anonymous 
narrative which are known as the Greater Sagas. 

The Minor Sagas must be treated more briefly. Hensa- 
]'orissttga, belcmging to the south-west of Iceland, ,jdesen'es 
attention because of its extreme antiquity; it has been dated 
993. Guntdaugssagtt Ormstungu (The story of Uunniaug Worm- 
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1 ongue) IS a love-storj’ of p-eat sentimental charm. In Gislasata 
the gloom of the Icelandic outlaw-life is strikingly depicted m 
the adventures of Gisli, who is under a ban and is huined from 
place to place. A very unusual specimen of the minor saga is 
Bandamannasaga, a comic story of manners in the north of 
Icel^d in the nth century, in which an intrigue of the old 
families banded against the pretensions of a wealthy parvenu, 
is told in a spirit of broad humour. Tlie most archaic of the 
minor sagas is Kormakssaga, the story of the loves of the dark¬ 
eyed Kormak and Steingerda ; this is, according to Vigfusson, 
the most primitive piece of Icelandic prose writing that has 
come down to us. Another very ancient and very simple 
saga is Vatzdaelasaga. Among sagas which deal with the 
•earliest history of America in the chronicles of Greenland and 
Vinland, a foremost place is taken by Floamannasaga, which 
posse.sse.s peculiar interest from its description of the shipwreck 
of colonists on the coast of Greenland : this belongs to tlie close 
of the loth century. V\'e possess a late (13th century) recension 
of what must have lx:cn equally important as a record of the 
Greenland colony in the i ith century, Fosthraedrasaga. Vigfusson 
formed a class of still shorter sagas than these, thaeltir or 
“ morsels " of narrative. At the close of the great period of the 
composition of all these anonymous sagas, of which few can 
ha\-e been written later than 1260, a work of enormous length 
and value was conipo.scd or compiled by a poet and historian 
of great eminence, Sturla Thordsson (1215-1284). About the 
year 1270 he began to compile the mass of sagas which is now 
known by his name as Sturluugasaga. The theory that Sturla 
. was the author of the whole of this bulky literature is now 
abcuidoned ; it is certain that Hrafn Sveinhiornssaga, for instance, 
belongs to an earlier generation, and the same is true of 
Guimundar Saga GiiOa. Vigfusson distinguished these and other 
sagas, which Sturla evidently only edited, from those which 
it is certain tliat he composed, and gathered the latter together 
under the title of Isleiuliiigasaga. It is certain that it is to Sturla 
that we owe almost all our knowledge of Icelandic history from 
1200 to 1260. Islendinga is divided into two main sections, 
the former closing in a general massacre of the characters of 
the story in about 1240, the latter dealing much more minutely 
with new persons and subsequent events. To Sturla also are 
attributed two saga-biographies, the Hakonssaga and the 
Magnussaga. It is a remarkable fact that while Icelandic saga- 
literature begins and ends with a definite figure of a writer, all 
that lies between is wholly anonymous. Ari was the earliest and 
Sturla the latest of the saga-writers of the classical period, but 
in the authors of Njala and Laxdaela we have nameless writers 
whose genius was still greater than that of the pioneer and of the 
rear-guard of Icelandic literature. These unknown men deserve 
a place of honour among the best narrative-writers who have 
ever lived. The elder brother of Sturla was called Olaf Hvitaskald, 
or the White Poet (1209 ?-i 2 S 9 ) I he was a learned man, who 
worked at the arrangement and compilation of the sagas which 
form the mass of Sturlunga, In another class are the stories of 
bishops, Biskupasdgur, which are not sagas in the true sense, 
but have considerable value as biographical material for recon¬ 
structing Icelandic social life in the 12th century. The admirable 
saga of Bishop Laurence (1266-1331) was composed by his 
private seaetary, Einar Haflidason (1304-1393), who also 
wrote Annals, and is the latest Icelandic biographer. After 
his time a long silence fell on the literature of the country, 
a silence not broken until the revival of Icelandic learning in 
the 17th century. 

It is evident that a vast number of sagas must be lost; when we 
consider bow many are preserved, we can only express amazement 
at the fecundity of the art of saga-tcUing in the classic age. The 
MSS., on which what we have were preserved, were all on vellum, 
and thefc were no sagas written on paper until the time of Bishop 
Odd, who died in tt>3o; there was an enormous destruction of 
vellums during the dark age. After 1640 it became the practice to 
make transcripts on paper from the perishing vellum MSS. The best 
authority on the history of the ^as is the copious prolegomena to 
Dr Gdttbrandr Vigfusson's edition of the text of SiurlungaeMa, 
published, in 2 vols., by the Clarendon Press at Oxford in iSys, Sec 
also the edition of BiskupasSgnr, issued by the same author, at 


Copenhagen, in 1858. Mdbius and Vigfusson published the Font- 
gsdgur or archaic sagas in iHbo, and ail the work of Vigiuason call'. 
for the closest attention from those interested in tliis subject. In 
connexion with the descents of Northmen on the shores of Britain 
particular interest attaches to the four volumes of sagas edited for 
the " Rolls ” scries (1887-1894). William Morris, who had done 
much to interpret Uie spirit of the sagas to Unglisb readers, and who 
published a translation of Crellissaga in i8f>g, started in 1891 the 
'' Saga Library," in conjunction with Mr E. Magndsson ; of 9 liis n 
sixth volume apjieared in 1900. Mr Sephton has published versions 
of several of the purely historical sagas, No account has been given 
aliovc of the famous Heimsknngla or " Round of the World," of 
Snorri Sturlason, because this great work, although it contains 
stories of the kings of Norway, hardly belongs to the same class as 
the biographical sagas of Iceland. The Heimskringla is purely a 
storehouse of primitive Norwegian history, 

See also J6nnson, Per oldnoriiske eg oldislandske LUeratvrshistorie 
(Copenhagen, 1893-1902) ; F. W, Horn, (i^hichle der J.ileralur 
des skandtnavischen Nordens (I.cipzig, 1879). (K. G.) 

SAGAING, a district and division of Upper Burma, lying to 
the south and west of Mandalay. TIte district has an area of 
1862 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 282,658, showing an increase of 15 % in 
the decade. It occupies both banks of the Irrawaddy, at its 
confluence with the river Chindwin. The chief crops are sesa- 
mum, millet, rice, peas, wheat and cotton. The total rainfall in 
1905 was 34*76 in., taken at Sagaing. In the hot season the 
maximum shade temperature rises to a little over 100° F. The 
lowest readings in the cold season ai crage about 56° F. 

Sagaing, the headquartcr^town, is opposite Ava, a few miles 
below Mandalay ; pop. (1901) 9643. It was formerly a capital 
of Burma. It is the terminus of the railway to Myilkyina. A 
steam ferry connects with the Kangoon-Mandalay line, and the 
steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company call daily. 

The Sagaing division include.s the four districts of Upper and 
Lower Chindwin, Shwebo and Sagaing; area, 29,566 sq. m.: 
pop. (1901) 1,000,483. 

SAGALLO, a small settlement on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Tajura, French Somaliland. A dismantled fort built by 
the Egyptians (who occupied the place between 1875 and 1884) 
is the must prominent object. In January 1889 ^gallo was 
occupied by a Cossack chief named Achinov, who was accom¬ 
panied by the archimandrite Palsi and some 200 people, including 
priests, women and children. Puisi had been entrusted by the 
metropolitan of Novogorod with an evangelistic mission to tlie 
Abyssinian Church ; while Achinov stated that he had a com¬ 
mission from the Negus for the purchase of arms and ammunition. 
The presence of Achinov at Sagallo (where he occupied tire 
fort, which he found deserted) was regarded by the French 
government as on invasion of French territorial rights. The 
Russian foreign office having disavowed (7th of February) any 
connexion with Achinov, instructions were sent from Paris to 
secure the removal of the Cossacks. On the 17th of February 
French warships appeared off the port, and an ultimatum was 
sent to Achinov calling on him to surrender, but without effect. 
The fort was bombarded, and seven persons killed, two 
being women and four children. The Cossacks then surren¬ 
dered, not having fired a shot. They were subsequently 
deported to Suez, whence they returned to Russia. Achinov 
was interned bj' the Russian government for some months (until 
October 1889). In 1891 he returned to Abyssinia. Pa"si was 
promoted by his ecclesiastical superiors. In Paris the incident 
caused great excitement amongst the Russophils, and the con¬ 
sequent demonstrations led to the suppression of the League 
of Patriots and the prosecution of M. Paul D6roul6de. 

See L'Archimandrite Paisi et I'Ataman Achinoff, by vicomte de 
Constantin (Paris, 1891). 

SAGAN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, situated on the Bober, a tributary of the (}der, 60 m. 
S.S.E. of Frankfort-on-Oder and 102 m. S.E. of Berlin by the 
direct main line of railway to Breslau. Pop. (1905) 14,208. 
It is still partly surrounded By its old fortifications and has 
numerous medieval houses. It contains the handsome mlace 
of the dukes of Sagan. Among other buildings are an Evan- 

E " 1 church with a conspicuous steeple and containii^ the 
vaults of the ducal family, an Augustine and a Jesuit 
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munastcrial church, a medieval town-hall with old cloisto's 
attached, a Roman Catholic gymnasium and a large hospital;! 
named after its founder, the duchess Dorothea (1793-18$*), wife 
> f lidmund, duke of Talleyrand-P$rij{ord-Dino. The heading 
industry of the town is cloth-weaving, with wool and flax 
spinning ; there is alsj some trade in wool and grain. 

TljP mediate principality of Sagan, now forming a portion of 
the Prussian governmental district of Liegnitz, and formed in 
1397 out of a portion of the duchy of Glogau, has several times 
changed hands by purchase as well as by inheritance. One of its 
most famous possessors was Wallenstein, who held it for seven 
years before his death in 1634. Bought by Prince Lobkowitz 
in 164?), the principality remained in his family until 1787, when 
it was sold to Peter^duke of Courland, who.se descendant. Prince 
llozon (b. 1832), son of Napoleon Iziuis (1811-1898), duke of 
Talleyrand-P6rigord, owned it in igio. The principality has an 
area of nearly 500 sq. m. and a population of 65,000. 

SAOAli or Sahcor Islanh, an island at the mouth of the 
Hugh river, in the Twenty-four Parganas district of Bengal. 
The word means “ sea "; and, as being the place where the sacred 
stream of the Ganges is believed to mingle with the ocean, the 
island is one of the most frequented places of Hindu pilgrim^e 
in all India, the time for the greatest imnual gathering being 
in January. On the seaward face is a lighthouse, and farther 
out are the Sandheads, the cruisjng ground of the Calcutta 
• pilots. 

SAGASTA, PRAXBDES MATBO (1827-1903), Spanish states¬ 
man, was bom on the 21st of July 1827 at Torrccilla de Camcros, 
in the province of Logiono. He began life as an engineer, and 
from bis college days he displayed very advanced Liberal inclina¬ 
tions. He entered the Cortes in 1854 as a Progressist deputy for 
Zamora. After the coup d’itat of Don Leopold O’Donnell in 
1856, Sugusta had to go into exile in France, but promptly 
returned, to liecomc the manager of the Progressist paper La 
Iberia, and to sit in the Cortes from 1859 to 1863. He seconded 
the Progressist and revolutionary campaign of Prim and the 
Progressists against the throne of Queen Isabella, conspiring 
and going into exile with them. He returned, via Gibraltar, 
with Prim, Serrano and others, to take part in the rising at 
Cadiz, which culminated in the revolution of September 1868, 
imd Sagasta was in succession a minister severiil times under 
■Serrano and then under King Amadeo of Savoy, i>868-i872. 
Sagasta ultimately headed the most Conservative groups'Of the 
revolutionary politicians against Ruiz Zorrilla and the Radicals, 
and against the Federal Republic in 1873. He took oftiee under 
Marshal Serrano during 1874, after the pronunciamimto of 
General Pavia had done away with the Cortes and the Federal 
Republic. He vainly attempted to crush the Carlists in 1874, 
and to check the Alphonsist military conspiracy that overthrew 
the government of Manshal Serrano at the end of December 
1874. Barely eight months after the restoration of the Bourbons 
in the autumn of 1875, Sagasta accepted the new state of things, 
and organized the Liberal dynastic party that confront^ 
Canovos and the Conservatives for five years in the Cortes, 
until the Liberal leader used the influence of his military allies, 
Jovellar, Campos and others, to induce the king to ask him to 
form a Cabinet in j88i. The Liberals only retained the con¬ 
fidence of the king by postponing the realization of almost all 
their democratic and reforming programme, and limiting their 
efforts to financial reorganizalion and treaties of commerce. A 
military and republican rising hastened Sagasta's fall, and 
he was not readmitted into the councils of Alphonso XIl. On 
the death of that king in 1885, .Sagasta became premier with 
the assent of Canovas, who suspended party hostility in the 
early days of the r^ency of Queen Cliristina. Sagasta remained 
. in office until 1890, long enough to carry out dl his reform 
programme, inchtding universal suffrage and the establishment 
of trial by jury. A coalition of generals and Conservatives turned 
Sagasta out in July 1690, and be only returned to the councils 
of the regency m December rSga, when the Conservative patty 
split into turn groups under Canovas and Sihsela. He was stiB 
in office when the mial rising of' the Cubans began in February 


1895, and he had to resign in March because he • could 
not find superior officers in the army willing to help him to 
pot dotro the turbulent and disgraceful demonstrations of the 
subalterns of Madrid garrison against new.spapers which liad 
given offence to the military. Si^asta kept quiet until nearly 
the end of the struggle with the colonies, when the queen-regent 
had to dismiss the Conservative party, much shorn of its prestige 
by the failure of its efforts to pacify the colonics, and by the 
assassination of its chief, Canovas del Castillo. Sagasta’s attempt 
to conciliate both the Cubans and the United .Stales by a tardy 
offer of colonial home rule, the recall of General Weylcr, and other 
concessions, did not avert the disastrous war with the United 
States and its catastrophe. The Liberal party and Sagasta 
paid the penalty of their lack of success, and directly the Cortes* 
met in March 1890, after the peace treaty of the loth of December 
1898 with the United States, they were defeated in the senate. 
He pursued his policy of playing into the hands of the 
sovereign wliilst keeping up the appearances of a Liberal, almost 
democratic, leader, skilful in debate, a trimmer par excellence, 
and abler in opposition than in office. He returned with the 
Liberals to power in March 1901. His task, howcvei', was beyond 
his years. The ecfinomic situation was of the gravest. Strikes 
and discontent were rife. Still, Sagasta held on long enough 
to witness the surrender of the regency by Queen Christina into 
the hands of her son, Alfonso XIIL, in May 1902. fn the fol¬ 
lowing December Sagasta was defeated on a vote of censure 
and resigned office. _ Shortly afterwards he fell into ill-licalth, 
and died at Madrid on the 15th of January 1903. 

9A0E, BUSBELL (1816-1906), American financier, was bom 
in 'Verona township, Oneida countj^. New York, on the 4th of 
August 1816. He worked as a farm-hand until he was 15, 
when he became an errand boy in a grocery conducted by his 
brother, Henry R. Sage, in Troy, New YoA. He had a part 
interest in i837-rS39 in a retail grocery in Troy, and in aw'holc- 
sale store there in 1839-1857. He served as an aldemian of 
Troy in 1841-1848, and as treasurer of Rensselaer county in 
r845-i849. In 1853-T857 he was a Whig representative in 
Congress. He became an associate of Jay Gould in the dei-elop- 
raent and sole of railways ; and in 1863 removed to New York 
City, where, besides speculating in railway stocks, he became 
a money-lender and a dealer in “puts” and “calls” and 
“ privileges,” and in 1874 bought a seat in the New York Stock 
Exchange. He gradually accumulated a fortune, which at 
his death was variously estimated as from $60,000,000 to 
$80,000,000. On the 4th of December 1891 an attempt was 
made to assassinate him in his office by one Henry Norcross, 
who demanded a large sum of moncy, and upon being refused 
exploded a dynamite bomb, and was himself killed.' Sage died 
in New York on the 22nd of July 1906. In 1869 he had married 
Miss Margaret Olivia Slocum (b. 1828), a graduate (1847) of 
the Troy Female Seminary (now the Emma Willard School). 
She inherited nearly all of his great fortune, and out of it 
she gave away a long series of liberal benefactions to various 
institations. 

SAGINAW, a city and the county^eat of Saginaw coun^, 
Michigan, U.S.A., situated on both banks of the Saginaw river, 
about 16 m. from its entrance into Saginaw bay and about 
96 m. N.W. of' Detroit. Pop. (1890I 46,322, (1900) 4 z, 34 S» 
of whom 11,435 foreign-bom, (1910) 50,510. S^inaw 
is served by the Grand Trunk, seven di\’isions of the P^re 
Marquette (which has repair shops here) and four divisions of 
the Michigan Central railways, by interurban electric railways to 
Detroit and Bay Chy, and by steamboat lines to ses'cral of the 
lake ports. The cky .is built on fevcL ground coverihg an area 
of.abent.]3:Bq.>m. and somewhat more elevated than the sur¬ 
rounding country. In the city are St Viaant’s Orphafi Home 
(1875) andStMary'sHospital (r874)Tmder the Sbters of Charity, 
a Woman's Hospital (iSm) and the Saginaw General .'Hospital 

* 'Mr Sage's secretary was also killed, -and one of his clerkSjijW, R. 
LaftHaw, Jr., was badly ‘injnred. Laiellaw afterward repeatedly 
sued Sa^'for dama^, eiaiming that Sage had used Um as a shiela 
at themement of the explosion, but his suite were unsuccessful. 
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(1887); the Hoyt Library and the Public Litnwy i » buw 
auditorium, bdonging to the city ; an armoury; the Oemuuw 
Institute, with a Wnaergarten, a gymnastic school and iCenaBan 
library; and a free bathhouse and manual training school 
(* 9 ® 3 )> a pju-t of the public school system. There is an atmual 
music festival in May. The city has parks, including Hoj’t 
Park (27 acres), used for athletic sports, Rust Park (150 acres), 
occupying an island in riie river, and Riverside Park, a {deasure 
resort. Saginaw is situated in a good farming region with 
a fertile soil, especially adapted to the culture of sugar beets ; 
other important crops are beans, cabbages, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
hay, apples and grains. In the vicinity of the city there are 
salt wdls, and Saginaw county is the most productive coalfield 
• in the state—in 1907 its output was 1,047,927 tons, more than 
half the total for the state. The city is an important distributing 
centre, has a large wholesale trade (especially in groceries, 
hardwiu-e, boots and shoes, and dry good.s), and in 1904 in the 
value of its factory products ($10,403,508, 20-2% more than 
in 1900) it ranked fifth among the cities of the state. The muni¬ 
cipality owns and operates the water-works. The first settlement 
was made on the west bank of the ri\ er in 1815 and was called 
Siiginaw City; the settlement on the east side of the river 
made in 1849 was called East Saginaw and was financed by 
Eastern capitalists. East Saginaw in 1855 was incoiporated as 
a \’illagc. East Saginaw and Saginaw City each received a city 
charter in' 1859, but in 1890 the two were consolidated as the 
city of Saginaw, and in 1897 the charter was revised. 

SAGITTA (“ the arrow ” or “ dart ”), in astronomy, a con- 
. stellation of the northern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th century B.c.) and Aral us (3rd century b.c.), and catalogued 
by Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe and Hevelius, who each described 
5 stars. The fable was that this constellation was one of the 
arrows with which Hercules killed the vulture which gnawed 
the liver of Prometheus. S. SagiUae is a short period variable, 
period 8-38 days, range in magnitude 5-6 to 6-4. 

SAGITTARIUS (“ the archer"'), in astronomy, the 9th sign 
of the zodiac (q.v.) denoted by the symbol / , an arrow or dart. 
It is idso a constellation, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century' 
B.c.) luid Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and catalogued by Ptolemy, 
31 stars, Tycho Brahe 14 and Hevelius 22. The Greeks repre¬ 
sented this constellation as a centaur in the act of shooting an 
arrow, and professed it to be Crotus, son of Fupheme, the nurse 
of the Mu.scs. .Several short period variables occur in the 
constellation, e.g. X3 Sagiltarii, Wyj SagUtarii and Y SagtUarii, 
having periods of 7-01, 7-59, S'll days respectively. Nova 
Sagitlarii is a “ new ” star, which was discovered by Mrs Flem¬ 
ing in 1899; the nebula M. 17 SagiUarii is an omega or horee- 
shoo nebula, while the nebula and cluster M. 8 Sagittarii is a 
splendid irregulitr nebula associated with a great numljer of 
faint stars. 

SAGO, a food-starch prepared from a deposit in the trunk of 
several palms, the principal source beh^ the sago p«dm (Mrtro- 
xyloH Sagu) (see fig.), a native of the East Indian Afchii»lago, 
the sago forests being especially extensive in the island of Germ. 
'Hie trees flourish only in low marshy situations, seldom attaining 
a height of 30 ft., with a thick-set trunk. They attam maturity 
as starch-yielding plants at the age of about fifteen years, when 
the stem is gorged with an enormous mass of spongy medullary 
matter, around triiich is an outer rind consisting of a hard dense 
woody wall tdxiut a in. thick. When the fruit is allowed to form 
and ripen, the whole of this starchy core dis^pears, leaving the 
stem a mere hollow shell; and the tree immediately after ripening 
its fruit dies. • When ripe the palms are cut down, the stems 
divided into sections and rolit up, and the starchy piA extracted 
and grat^ to a powder. The powder is dien knifed with water 
over \ strainer, Uirough which the s^'ch ^ses, leaving the 
woody fibre behind. Ibe starch settles in the bottom of a trough,, 
in which it is floated, and after one or two Washii^ is fit for use 
by the natives for their cakes and soups. That intohded for 
expo^tkm is mixed into a paste wi^ water and rtibbed through 
sieves mto small grains, from the size of a coriander seed and 
larger, whence it is known according to size as pearl sago, bullet 


eogo, &c. A large proportion of the sago imported into Europe 
comes from Borneo, and the iniTCasing wmand has led to a large 
extension of sago-palm planting along the marshy river-kuiks 
(d Sarawak. 

-Sago is also obtained from Metroxylon Rumphii as well as 



Sago Palm {Metroxylon Sagu), much reduced. 

1, Portion of loaf, J nat. size. 4, Spike of male flowers, } net. 

2, Portion of female inflo- size. 

rcscence in fruiting stage, $ ,s, Same cut lengthwise, 
nat. size. o, Fruit, | nat. size. 

3, Branch of male infloreBOcnoo, 7, Section of fruit and seed, s; 

$ nat. size. e, embryo. 

cabbage: palm {Curypha untbraculifern), besides Corypha Gebagan, 
Raphia fieAdliformis and Phoenix farinifera, also from AfdMrifia 
flexuosa and Guilielma speeiosa, two Soutli American - species. 
It is also obtained from the pith of species of Cyeas, 
SAGUENAY, a river of Quebec province, Canada, flowing 
into the St Lawrence 120 m. N.E. of Quebw. It draim Lake 
St Jolm, from which it issues by two impassable rapid^ La 
Grande and La Petite D^charge. Thence for 40 m. it nows 
E.S.E. in a series of rapids, navigable only by skilled boatmen 
m canoes, to Chicoutimi, the seat of a Roman ^tholic bishop, 
a prosperous little town exporting great quantities of lumber. 
Six miles farther down is Ha Ha Bay,_ a.favourite summer resort. 
From Chicoutimi the river is navigable by small steamers, 
and from Ha Ha Bay to the mouth by vessels of the largjMt 
size. It is indeed rather a loch or bay than a river, containmg 
neither rock nor shoal, and having at its mouth a dep^ of some 
600 ft. greater than that of the St Lawrence. Its width varies 
from three-quarters of a mile to two miles, and the waters are 
blackened by the shadow of treeless difis, over looo ft. in height, 
separate here and there by narrow wooded valleys, and culminat¬ 
ing in Capes Trini^ and Eternity, 1600 and 1800 ft. m height, 
i^ve Cmcoutimi it runs through hills of about 400 ft. in height, 
densely wooded with spruce, maple and birch. Tadoussac, at 
its mouth, is the oldest European trading post in Canada. 

Lake St John is a shallow basin, 26 m. by so, with an area 
of 365 sq. m. It receives the waters of the Asbuapmuchuan, 
often sp^n of as the upper course of the Saguenay, the 
Mistassini, the Peribonka and various other iaportant streams. 
A ntmteroifr farming popiilafion live neftr its stHwes. It is well 
known to an{(lers as cbntainihjg the cefebralted duimmiche, ot 
land-locM sumon, which attaru a weight of about 6 lb. 
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SAGUKTUM, now Sapunto or Murviedro, an ancient town 
in a fertile district of eastern Spain (Qstellon de la Plana]^ 
20 ni. N. of Valencia, close to the coast. Its history comprises 
i>nc hrief flash of tragic glor)- and a long obscure happiness. 
At the outbreak of the Second Punic W’lxr (219 u.c.) it was a 
large and commercially pro.spcrous town of native—not Greek— 
orig^. 1 1 .sided with Rome iigainst (.'arthage, and drew' Hannibal’s 
first assault. Its long and noble resistance, told by the Roman 
historian Livy in no le.ss noble language, ranks with the Sp;mish 1 
defence of Saragossa in the Peninsular War. Finally in 218 ; 
Hannibal to<jk it and passed on into Italy. Then we hear little 
more of it till at the opening of the Ciiristian era it appears ! 
as a nourishing Romano-Spanish town with a Latin-speaking | 
population and th^ rank of municipium. This later prosperity i 
lasted most of the empire through, and is attested by inscriptions | 
and ruins (notably a theatre, dcmolislxal by Suchet). j 

SAHARA, the great de.scrt of northern Africa. The Sahara 1 
has an area, according to Dr A. niudau's calculation of the areas j 
of Atricun i i\ cr basins, of 3,459,500 .sq, m., made up as follows;— , 


Sf], m. 

Drainage or slope to Ad.inlio .... 131,000 

Drainage or slope to Medilcrraiican . . . 502,000 

DrainaKe inland.2,(102,500 

Slope to N iger basin.224,000 

Total . . 3,.|.59,5oo 


■ This includes Trijxdi and Fezzan* which practicallv belong to 
the desert zone, but does not include arid portions of the basins 
ol the Nile and Niger, in which the drainage is at most inter¬ 
mil tent, and which might with reason be included in the .Sahara. 
The area would thus be brought up to at least 3J million sq. m., 
abi.ut the area of Luro|)c minus the Scandinavian jieninsula. 

The phj'sical limits ol this region are in .some directions marked 
wiili great precision, as in parts of Morocco and -Mgeria, where 
the southern edge ol the Atlas range looks out on what 
bmaS" 1'“^' appearance of a boundless sea, and 

«r/e*. forms, as it were, a bold coast-line, whose sheltered ba) s 
and commanding promontories arc occupied by a scries j 
of towns and villages--Tizgi, Figuig, El Aghuat, &c. In other 1 
directions ilu- boundaries are vague, conventional and disputed. | 
Tiiis is c.specially the case towards the south, where the desert 
sometimes comes to a close as suddenly as if it had been cut off I 
with a knife, hut at other times merges gradually and irregularl)- | 
into the well-watered and fertile lands of the .Sudan. While 
towards the east the valley of the Nile at first sight seems to ; 
afford a natural frontier, the eharnclerislics of what is usuallv { 
called the Nubian desert are so identical in most respects with 
tho.se of the .Sahara proper that some authorities extend this 
designation to the shores of the Red Sea. The desert, indeed, 
does not end with Africa, but is jirolonged eastwards through 
Arabia towards the desert of Smd. .As the Nubian region is 
described under Suoan ; § .inglo-Egypliaii, the present article Is 
confined to the countr)- west of the Nile Valley, the Libyan 
desert inclusive. Its greatest length, along the 20th paralltd of 
north latitude, is some 3200 m.; its breadth north to south varies 
from 800 to 1400 m. 

The sea-like aspect of certain portions of the Sahara has given 
rise to much popular nilst;onception, and has even affected the 
ideas and phraseolog)- of S( ientific writers. Instead of 
a boundle.ss plain broken only by wave-like 
mounds of sand hardly more stable than the waves 
of ocean, the Sahara is a region of the most varied surface 
and irregular relief, ranging from 100 ft. below to 5000 and 
6000 and even in isolated instances to 8000 ft. above the sea- 
levrl, and, liesides sand-dunes and oases, containing rocky 
plateaus, vast tracts of loose stones and pebbles, ranges of the 
most dissimilar types, and valleys through which abundant 
watercourses must once have flowed. 

In the c»ntre of ti»e Baliara u a vast mountain region known as 
tlie .Ahaggar (Ht^ar) TasUi or pbtean. The culminating peaks 
of this plateau, Mounts Watellen and Hikena, are about 900 m. in 
a stmight line almost due S. of the city of Algiers and about 1200 m. 
due of the mouth of the Niger. They also occupy, speaking 
roughly, a central position between the .Atlantic and the Nile. 


The .\liaggar plateau is not inferior to the Alps in area, but its 
highest peaks do not greatly exceed 8000 ft. They arc believed 
to be v()icanic like those ol Auvergne. Upon their summits snow 
is rqmted to lie from December to March. SouUi-cast of the 
main plateau, and partly filling the valley between the Aliaggar 
plateau and the Tasili of the Asjer (sec infra), are the Anahef 
mountains. To the north the valley is again contracted by the Irawen 
mountains. 

Besides this central group of mountains, sometimes .spoken of as 
the Atakor 'n-Ahaggar (Summits of the .Ahaggar), there are variou.s 
oth(‘r massifs in the Sahara. On the north-west of the 
Aliaggar, and separated from it by a wide plain, is the " 

Muidir plateau, which extends nearly east and west 200 m. * ’ 
North-east ol the -Ahaggar (in the direction of Tripoli) is the Tasili 
ot tile Asjer (4ooo-5(X)o ft 1 , which runs for 300 m. in a N.E. to S.E. 
direction. South-east of the Tasili of the Asjer is a range of hill.-, 
known as the Tummo (or War) mountains, Still farther south is tlu- 
mountainous region of Tiliesti (or Tu), with an average height of 
■some 7000 It., the volcanic cone of lussid rising to an cstimate'l 
height of SitcKi it. Towards the south and east the Tiliesti biglilands 
are connected with the lower ranges of Borku and Knnedi, whicli 
merge into the plains of Wadai and Darfur. The slopes are bare ami 
rocky, Bv some authorities the Tasili of the Asjer, the Tummo, 
Tiliesti and Borku ranges are considered " the orographic backbone " 
of the Sahara. 

Ill nddilion to the jilateaus and ranges named, there arc several 
disconnected moimtaiii masses, Midway between the .Atakor-’n- 
-Ahaggar and .Nigeria are the Air or Asben hills, in wliich Dr Envin 
\()ii Bary discovered (1877) the distinct volcanic crater of Tcginjir 
with a vasi lava-lieil down its eastern .side. By some writers Air 
[q.r.) is not inchided in the Sahara, as it lies within the limit o( the 
tropical rains ; but the districts farther south have all the cliaracter- 
istics of tlie desert. West ol .Air, and north-east of the bend of the 
Niger, lies the hilly region sometimes known as .Adrar ol the Kora, 
or of the .Awellimiden (the southern confederacy of the Tuareg). 
To the N.E., in Fezzan (q.i’.), are the dark mountains of jebel-cs- 
Soda, which are continued S.E. towards Kufra by the similar range 
ol the Haruj ; and in the extreme S.W., at no great distance Ironi llie 
.Atlantic, is the hilly country of the western .\diar (q.r.). 

Nearly all the rest ol the Sahara consists in the m.iin of undulating 
surfaces of rock (distinguished as hamniada), vast tracts of watei- 
woni pebbles {serir) and regions of .sandy dunes (\ariously called 
maqhier, erq or areq, igiili, and in the east r/iart), wliieli occupy aboiii 
one-ninth or one-tentli ol the totid area. The lollowing L the 
general distribution of tlie dunes :— 

From a jxiint on the .Atlantic, coast south of Cajie Blaino a br'.i.'.! 
Ix'lt extends N.E. for alxmt 1300 m., vith a breadth s aryu'g trot 1 
50 to 300 m. This is usually called the Igidi or Gidi, _ 
from the Berber word for dunes. In jiiut it runs jiarallel *"“■ 
with the Atlas mountains. Fkistward it is contie.ued, •me’’- 
south of Algeria and Tunisia, by the Western Erg and Eastern Erg 
separated by a narrow v'alley at Golca. South of the Eastern Erg 
(which extends as far nortli as the neighliouihood of the Gull ol 
Gabes) the coutkiuity of the .sandy tract is comjiletely lii'okoii liy 
the i faminadu al-Homra (or Red Rock I’lateau), but to the south ol 
this region lie the dunes ol Edeyen, which, with shght interruptions, 
extend to Murzuk in Fezzan. South of the hainmada of Murzuk 
the dimes of Murzuk stretch south-east. This series oi tracts mav 
1 k' called the northern zone of the Sahara ; it foniis a kind of bow, 
wit it its extremities respectively at the Atlantic and the Libyan 
desert and its aix'x in tlie south of Tunisia. In the south are the 
Juf (depres-sions), covering a vast area to the south-east of the 
middle portion of the Igidi, another area between the .Adghagh 
plateau and the .Ahaggar, and a third between .Air and Tibesti. 
The Juf or depressions are not, except in rare instances, Iwlow sea- 
level. In the Libyan desert is a vast region of dunes of unascertained 
limits ; the characteristics of the Libyan desert being thought typical 
of the whole of the Sahara originated the idea ol " a sea of shifting 
sand " as descriptive of tlie entire desert. Here a region of over 
500,000 sq. m. extending ea.st from the Tibesti mountains to the 
v-alley of the Nile, bounded south by Wadai and Darfur and north 
by Fezzan and the Cyrenaica, apipears to be almost entirely sterile 
and increasingly covered by dunes. There is only one known route 
through this dreadful wilderness—one running north and south 
to the oases of Kufra, which lie in its centre. The dunes in the 
Libyan de.sert, so lar as Is known, run N.N.W. and S.S.E. In the 
Eastern Erg the dunes also lie in long lines in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. 
direction, presenting a gradual slope to windwajd and an abrupt 
descent to leeward. There they are generally about 60 or 70 it. 
liigli, but in other parts of the Sahara they are said to attain a height 
of upwards of 300 ft. 

Under the influence of the wind the surface of the dunes^s subject 
to continual change, but in the mass they have attained such a stale 
of comparatis'e equilibrium that their topographic distribution may 
! lie conadered as permanent, and some of them, such as Geru (Peak) 

1 al-Shuf and Gem Abd-al-Kader, to tlie soutli of Golea, have names 
I of their own. The popular stories about caravans and armjps being 
; engulfed in the moving sands are regarded as apocryphal (save 
i perhaps in some instance-s in the Libyan desert), but there is abundant 
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evidence aRainst the theory oi M. Vatonne as to the dunes having 
been formed in situ. . ® 

Although now mainlv' waterless, the Sahara po.sscsscs the Skeleton 
ot a regular river.syslem. hVom the north side of the AtaUor-’n- 
SkthtvB , through wluch runs the " water-parting" 

rirer~ between the Jiasins of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
ayttm. Wadi IgUarghar, which, running northwards 

between the Tasili plateau and tlie Irawen mountains, 
'.ppears to lose itself in the sands of the Eastern Erg, but Can be 
traced northwards for hundreds of miles. Its bed contains rolled 
fragments of lava and freshwater shells {Cyreiia and Planorbis). 
In a line almost parallel to Wadi Igharghar, Wadi Mya desccjids 
trorn the plateau of Tademayt, and shows the im}>ortance of its 
ancient current by deep ero-sion ol the Civtaceous rocks, in which a 
• ^ge number ol left-hand tributaries have also left their mark. 
1 he streams flowing south Irom tlie .Mias, which seem to be absorbed 
s i the .^nds ot the desert, evidently' find a series of underground 
reservoirs or basins capable of being tapjjed by artesian wells over 
very extensive areas. .As Olympioilorus (quoterl by Pliotius) 
tnentioits that the inhabitants of the Sahara used to make excava¬ 
tions from loo to 120 ft. deep, out of which jets of pure water rose 
ri columns, it is clear that this state of matters is (liistoricallj) of 
nncie.U date. Since 18.56 French e igineers have carried on a scries 
of bori !gs which havi' resulted in the lerlilizing ol extensive tracts. 
In Wadi Righ (otherwise Ithir), which runs for 80 m. towards the 
south-west of the Sluil Melrir (department of Constantine, Algeria), 
(he water-bearing stratum is among permeable sands, which are 
covered to a de|)lh of 200 ft. by impermeable marls, by which the 
water is kept under jiressiire. in this valley many artesian wells 
have been sunk by the French. Connexions proliablv exist with 
subterranean water-supplies iii the mountains to the north. That 
the water in the artesian reservoirs is kept aerated is shown by the 
cxislenci' lielow ground of fishes, crabs and freshwater molluscs, 
all ot which were ejected by the well called Merer in Wadi Righ. 
Farther west tlie Wadis Zusfana and Glut unite to form the Santa, 
known in Tnat as the Messaud. These rivers *^1111 carry water as 
ku: as the northern jiart of Tuat; thence the course of the Messaud 
was, apparently, S.W'. to the eastern Juf. There are al.so wcll- 
inarked river-beds in the central Sahara. The Wadi Telemsi, 
using m .Adrar, of the Koras, apparently joined the Niger near Gao, 
while the Wadi Tallassassent, wliich rose in the .Ahaggar mountains, 
IS believed to have been the ancient upper course of the lower Niger. 
The oases are also proofs of the presence of a steady supply of 
underground moisture, for vegetation under the Saharan climate 
I beyond the few plants specially adapted to desert conditions) is 
exieptionally thirsty. 

The existence of these wadis or river-beds is a factor in the con¬ 
sideration of the cause of flic desert nature of the country. In all 
nenada- Sahara there is evidence of denudation carried 

* out on a scale of imusual magnitude. The present surface 
of the desert has been expo.sed to the protracted wear and 
tear of the elements. But to determine the exact method by wliich 
till' elements luive done their work lias hitherto proved beyond Uic 
power of science. The theory of submarine denudation was accepted 
bv many scientists of the mid-Victorian era. The sand-dunes, the 
salt elllorescenco and dejmsits, and the local occurrence of certain 
modern marine molluscs all go to help the hj^iothe-sis of a diluvial 
sea. Nor is evidence lacking (hat in cretaceous times portions ol 
I he Sahara were covered by the s<'a. Colonel P. L. Monteil brought 
home (1892) a fossil sea-urchin from Bilma. In 1902 at Tami ske, 
ome 250 m. W. of Ziiidur, and a little north of .Sokoto, a nautilus 
.ind four M-a-urchins (fossils) were found by Captain Gadcn in a 
limestone bed. Similar fossils occur in the region between Zinder 
.ind \ir, and others of the .same age have been found near Bakar. 
Basing his conclu.sions on these and other facts, de Lapparent held 
that an arm of the sea extended inland from the Atlantic to the 
eastern Sahara. This sea was bounded on the north and east by 
the mountains of .Air, .Aliaggar, tlie Asjer Tasili, &c. An extensive 
acquaintance with Sidiaran characteristics .shows, however, that a 
sea for the Saliara as a whole is impossible. Henri Schinner, who 
in i8y.t published an admirable summary of Saharan geography up 
to that date, argued that the desert nature of the Sahara is due to 
forces which have been at work for ages, although, as in all deserts, 
the dryness is probably progressively increasing, primary 

cause is to be sought in the existing distribution of land and sea, 
the great land mass of North Africa causing an outflow of air in oU 
directions (and consequent absence of rain) in winter, and an in¬ 
draught in summer, when the surface is intensely heated and tte 
n-lalivc humidity of the atmo.sphere becomes so small that con¬ 
densation is all but impossible. The vicinity of the eomparativdy 
cool Mediterranean in tlie north accentuates the force of the winds 
from tha* direction, which, blowing towards a lower latitude, are in 
their very nature dry winds. The influence of mountain ranges, 
such as the Atlas, round the border of the desert, is thus but a sub¬ 
ordinate cause of the latter's dryness, which would probably be little 
diminished did the Atlas not exist. This drynesg reacts again on the 
temperature conditions of the Sahara, accentuating both the daily 
and annual variation. The intense heat of the day is compensated 
by the cold of the nights, so that the mean annual temperature is 
not cxccrivc. The difference between the mean temperature of 
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the hottest and coldest montli has been found to be as high ns 
< 5 ° Fm and the extreme range at least 90“ F., maxima of 112'' ami 
over haWng been frequently observed. As n result of the cxtiemc 
dryness of the air, evapufation is excessive, aiul, U-iiig greater 
than the precipitation, involves a progressive desiccation of (he 
S^iara. 'The surface of the rocks, heatcil by the sun and suddenly 
chilled by mpid radiation at night, gets fractured and crumbled ; 
elsewhere tlie cliffs have been scored and the sand thus formed is at 
once turned by the wind into an active instrument of abra%on. 
In many jdaces it lias planed Utc flat rocks of tlie lutnimada us smooth 
as ice. ICIsvwheis- it has scored the vertical faces of the cliffs with 
cnrinus imitations ot glacial striation, and helped to undercut the 
pillar or table-like emiiieiices—remains of former more extensive 
plateaus—which, under the name gut, are among tlie most familial' 
jmMlucts ol Saliaran erosion. The softer ijuarU rocks ol the Quatei- 
iiary ami Cretaceous scries have been made to yield tlie sand which, 
drifted and sifted by the winds, has taken oil the form of dunes. 
The .slightest breeze is enough to make the surface “ lunoke " with 
dust; u'ld at times the weird singing of tlie .sands, waxing louder 
and louder, teUs the scientific traveller Uiat the motion is not con¬ 
fined to the .superficial particles. The dry wind of the Sahar.i i, 
known in southern Europe ns the Sirocco. It brings with it clouds 
of tine red dust, as noted long since by Idrisi, the Arabian geographer. 
Dr Theobald Fischer and Dr Oscar Fraas agree in Ix-lieviiig that the 
desiccation has markedly increased in liistoric times. Evideiier 
derive'd from ancient monuments combined with the stiitcmeiits ol 
Herodotus and Pliny are held to prove that the elephant, the rhino¬ 
ceros, and tlie crocodile existed in North African legions where the 
environment is now utterly alien, and on the other hand that the 
camel is a late introduction. 

.Any attenqit to improve tl^ climatic coiuUUons of the S.iliuru 
as a whole can liardly meet with success when the cuuses of its 
desiccation arc considei-cd. Much may, however, be done to modify 
local conditions, and lairly satisfactory results have ta"en~obtaiufd 
III the direction of fixing tlie dunes and covering Uiem with a growth 
ol vegetation. Exjicriments carried out by tlie French at .Ain 
Selra, on the northern border ol the dp.scrt, have shown fliat by 
protecting the sand from the action of the wind by a litter ol alia 
grass, time is given for tlie establishment ol suitable trc-cs, wFuch 
include the tamarisk, acacia, eucalyptus, prickly pear, peach and 
aspen jioplur, the last-namixl having proved the most cajiable ol all 
cf resisting the desert conditions. Such planting operations can 
only be carried out in favourable localities, such as valleys in wliich 
a certain amount of water is available. Wide areas like the arid 
stony plateaus (hammada) must be ubandoued as hojieless. 

As already stated, tlie popular conctqition of Uic Sahara u.s a sand 
desert is enoiicous. 11 is really a stony, wind-swept waste with 
much bare rock visible, the actual area of pure sand „ , 

forming a relatively small portion. A broad belt of 
Archaean rocks extends throughout the desert, amicuring 
nt intervals in tlie form of hills and plateaus from bciieatli the 
siijicrficial sands and yuatemarv de)K)sits. Examples are the 
granite of Air and Uie gneiss am( mica-schists of this massif and 
of the Ahaggar plateau. Flanking this zone are immense tracts 
occtijiied by rocks ol Devonian and Carboniferous agi'S, from which 
characteristic murine fossils liavc been obtained at the springs of 
El Hassi and between Wad Draa and Uie dunes of Igidi. J’roduetus 
afriratms is a common fossil of the Carboniferous rocks. At the close 
of the Carboniferous period it has Iieen generally considered tliat the 
southern and central Sahara became dry land and has remained 
so up to the present day. Marine fossils of Cretaceous age have, 
however, been found witliin recent years in the central regions; 
while Eocene echinoids liave been obtained near Sokoto {Geol. Mag., 
1904). During I-ower Cretaceous times tlie Mediterranean covered 
the Algerian and Tripolitan Sahara and tlie northern portion cf the 
ea.stem desert; the extensive development ol the Cretaceous system 
being one of tlie most striking features of Sohaian geology. .At the 
close of tile Cretaceous period the Triiailitan Si&ara completely 
emerged, but parts of the Tunisian and Algerian Sahara M-em to 
have remained below sea-level until the end of tlie I-ower Eocene. 
Only on the extreme borders of the desert, however, do tertiary for¬ 
mations play any prominent part. During the Quaternary ^riod 
the Sahara possessed a moistor climate tlum tlie present. 'This is 
shown by the numerous water-cut valleys, now dry, end by the 
remains of Iiippopotamus in the Quaternary deposits. 

The idea so long held that the Sahara represented the recently 
dried-up bed of an extension of the Mediterranean has been dis¬ 
proved by the investigations of French geologists. The sand i. 
mainly derived from the wide expanse of Cretaceous sandstones, 
which become rapidly disintegrate by the contraction caused by 
the wide range of temperature between day and night. The loose 
sands of the Quaternary deposits also furnish abundant material. 
The true dune sand is remarkable for the uniformity of its com¬ 
position and the geometrical regularity of its grains, which measure 
less than -03937 in. While individually these appear transparent or 
reddish yellow (from the presence of iron), they have in the mass a 
rich golden hue. According to Tissandicr ammal organisms, such 
as the microscopic shells of Rliizopoda, abundant in sea-sand, arc 
strikingly absent. 

Botanically the Sahara is the meeting-ground of representatives 
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(if the " MeJiterranean ” and the " Trojiical" floras which have 
accommodated themsotvcs to the peculiar climatic conditions. 1 
‘the line o( demarcation Ix-twcen tne two flora] areas, almost 
toinciding in the west with the Tropic of Cancer and in the east 
.. . ^ dipping .south towards the meridian of Lake Chad, assigns 

/ooAmw”* K''*^***^’' pyhou of the area to " Mediterranean " 

Influences. Uniformity, in sihte of differences of altitude 
a id sjil, i'l a general characteristic of the vegetation, which outside 
of til" oase.s consists mainly of plants with a tufty, dry, stiff habit of 
growth. The oases are the .s]>ecial home of the date-palm, of which 
tliere are about .j,000,000 in the Algerian oases alone. In company 
w ilh this twe. without which life in the Sahara would be jiractically 

i niiossible, are grown apples, jienches, oraiig(>s, citrons, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, &c. From Dccemlier to March wheat, barley and 
oilier northern grain crops are successfully cultivated, and in tlie 
li liter season rice, dukhn, durra and other tropical products. Alto- 
g'dlier the oasal ilorii^as considerable variety ; thirty-nine species 
iire known from the Kufra group, forty-eight from the Aujila group. 

Zwilogically the Sahara is also partly Mediterranean, partly 
'1 topical. Apart from the domestic animals (camels, asses, &c., 
a i.'l very noticeably a black breed of cattle in Adrar), the list of 
lifteeti mammals comprises tlv jerboa, the fennek or fox, the jackal, 
tlie'sand tat {Psammomvs obesm), the hare, the wild ass and Uiiit 
s|ieii”s of antelope. In Borkii, Air, Ac,, baboons, hyaenas and 
iiinmtain slieep are not uncommon. Witliout counting migratory 
VI itanls, alioiit eighty siiecics of birds have lu-en registomd—the 

ii .tricli, the Cerfhilatiaa aeaerti or desert-lark (whicli often surjirises 
Ui" trivelier with its song). Emberiza Saharae, three species of 
Ihumolea, See. Tortoises, lizards, chameleons, g(*ckos, skinks, &c. 
ol fifteen different s|)ecies were collected by the single Rohifs cx- 

^ p"dition of i«7.i-i 87,) ; the serjienta comprise ihe homed vijier, 
l\animo/>liis sihilans, (.ndopeUn lacertina. the python and several 
iitleT sjKXiies. The edible frog also occurs. Cv[>*inodon ihl>ar, a 
lisli not unlike Ly/>niiodori lataritamis, is found in all tlie brackish 
vv ilers of north Saliara one! swarms in the lake of the SIwa oasis. 

The chief centres of population in the Sahara are, firstly, the 
oases, wliich occupy positkins where the underground water 
makes its way to the surface or is readily reached by 
oip^uim- ^“'■•**6 > secondly-, cerUiin mountainous districts 
tha. where the atmospheric moisture is condensed, and a 
moderate rainfall is the result. Except in the south 
of Algeria, wliere cultivation has been extended by means of 
artesian wells, the condition of the Sahara oases is far from 
prospt'rous. Prior to the French occupation, a feeling of in- 
s.'i'urii)' had been engendered by the marauding habits of the 
nomad tribes; cultivation had become .more restricted; and the 
decline of the caravan trade had brought ruin to certain centres, 
such as Murzuk. The most important are the oases of the 
Tuat region, especially Insalali; those of Ghat and Ghadames 
on the route from Tripoli to Zinder; and of Kufra, in eastern 
Sahara (see That and Tkipoli). The varbus confederations of • 
the Tuareg, in the central Sahara, ore grouped round hilly 
districts. The most important are the Awellimidcn, on the left 
bank p( the Middle Niger; and the Kel-Ui, grouped around the 
raounti^ou* districts of Air or Ashen; the two northern con¬ 
federations, tho« of the Ahaggar and Asjer, being less powerful. 
Much information respecthig the Awellimiden confederation 
was obtained, during the voyage down the Niger, in 1891^, of 
lieutenant Ihiurst of the French Navy, who was much'struck 
with its powerful organization under the chief Madidu. North¬ 
west ,o( Tunbwktu in the district or “ Kingdom ” of Biru is the 
oasis and„towp of Walata, a Tuareg settlement. Other moun-. 
lainous districts in which a certain amount of rain falls regularly, 
and which''contain a population above the average for Ae 
Sahara, arc Tibesti and Borku, in the east centre, and Adrar in 
the west.. Tibesti and Borku are peopled by Tibbus; the 
western Adrar by Moors (Berbers). ITie northern portions of 
the Sahara are inhabited by nomad .(teabs. 

Attempts have been nutde by many explorers and writers to 
trace 4 n certain of the cxisti^ inhabitants the remnants of 
an aboriginal race of negro affinities, which inhabited the 
a,Sahara before the arrival of the Berbers and Arabs. 

’E. F. Gautier, writing in 1908, maintained that the 
evidence available (fior the central Sahara) rendered probable the 
hypothesis that at a period perhaps as recent as the Roman 
conquest of North Africa the Sahara was still nei^thic and 
peopled by a race of agricultmal negroes,, who extended to the 
confines of Algeria. Negro influence is undoubtedly seen ,in 
various parts of the Sahara, but it may date from a mut^ more 


recent period than has been supposed. For example, the con¬ 
nexion between many of the place-names in Fezzan and the 
language of Bornu is attributable to the northward extension of 
the influence of the Bornu-Kanem empire between the nth and 
14th centuries a.d. The allusions by classical writers to Ethiopians 
as inhabitants of the Saliara prove little, in view of the very 
vague and general meaning attached to the word. The physical 
cliaracteristics, and es-peoially the dark colour, of many of the 
Saharan populations is apparently a stronger argument, but 
even this is capable of another explanation. Caravans of negro 
slaves from time immemorial passed northwards along the main 
desert routes, and it is ju.sl in the oases on these routes that the 
dark clement in the population is chiefly found. It may there¬ 
fore be attributed to the intermarriage of the original lighter ' 
inhabitants of the oases with such slaves. The Tibbu {q.v.} 
or Tebu, once thought to lie almost pure negroes, proved, when 
examined by Gustav Nachtigul in Tibesti, where they are found 
in greatest purity, to be a superior race with well-formed features 
and figures, of a light or dark bronze rather than black. Their 
language is_rclated to that of the Kanuri in Bornu, but it appears 
that the Kanuri have derived their-s from the Tibbu, not the 
Tibbu from the Kanuri. Physically, the Tibbu appear to 
resemble somewhat the Tuareg, and there is little doubt that 
they are a Hamitic, not a negro, people. 

The commerce of the Sahara is not inconsiderable. Among 
the more important trade routes are (i) from Morocco to Cairo 
by Iiisalah and Ghadames, wliich is followed by the 
pilgrims of western Africa bound for Mecca; this roule^*””*”*' 
has been largely sujierseded by the sea route from Tangier to 
Alexandria ; (2) from Kuka (Lake Chad) to Murzuk and Tripoli; 
(3) from Kano and Zinder to Tripoli by Air and Ghat; (4) from 
Timbuktu to Insalah, Ghadames and Tripoli; (5) from Timbuktu 
to Insalah and thence to Algeria and Tunisia; (6) from Timbuktu 
to Morocco. The Senussi movement brought into prominence the 
desert routes between Wadai in the south and Jalo and Benghazi 
in the north, which partially superseded some of the older routes. 
Other causes tended to reduce the importance of the old routes. 
The long-established route from Darfur to the Kharga and 
Dakhila oases fell into disuse on the closing of the eastern Sudan 
by the Malidist troubles. The great route leading from Tripoli 
via Ghadames and Ghat, to Zinder, Kano, and other great 
centres of ‘the Hausa States maintains its importance, but the 
opening of trade from the side of the Niger by the British in the 
early years of the 20th century affected its value. The route 
across the western Sahara to Tirhbuktu is less used than formerly 
owing to the establishment by the French of a route from Senegal 
via Nioro to the Niger. ITie old route, however, retains 
some importance on account of the salt trade from the Sahara, 
which centres at Timbuktu. Salt and date-ipalms are the chief 
products of the Sahara. The principal sources of the salt supply 
arc the rogk-salt deposits of the Juf (especially Taudeni), the 
lakes of Kufra and wxock'salt and brine of Bilma ($a>.), 

The hope oi an eventual conuneroial exploitation of the Sahara 
rests mainly on the possible existence el mineral wealth. To supply 
easy communicatioti. between Algeria and Nigeria the 
construction of a railway across the, desert has. found 
many advocates. Two principal routes have been ""r™ 
sugg^ted.itlie on© taking an. easterly line from Biskra 
through Wargla to Air (Agades) and Zinder—generally, **■•“••• 
the Toute lollowed by Foureau (see below); the other starting from 
the terminus of .the most wsstaly railway already existing, and 
reaching Timbuktu via Igii and the Tuat oases. A third suggested 
routers one fromilgliito the Senegal, still farther west. 

Reference inny.also.be made to the proposal, strenuously advo¬ 
cated between 1870 and tSSj, to open up the rogioa to tlie south ol 
Algeria and.Tunisia by .the constnictian ol an inland sea. 
AoooTdiag.to Coloael Pranfois Roudaire (1836-1883), the 
author of this scheme, deceptively styled the " flooding 
ol. the Sahara," it was possible to create an inland sea 
'nitbaa average depth oi 78 ft and an area of 3100 sq.m., 
or aboat.tottTtiiseaitimw the size of the Lake of Geneva. A French 
government commissian decided that too excavation of toe necessary 
canal would not be difficult, and that in spite ol siHiagiupprocesses 
thecanalwhancutwoaldatleastlaat-tooototsooyeaa. Feodinand 
de Le s a ro t, Ktradaire'S'principal supporter, visited the district in 
18831 ana reported that the canal would cost five years' labour and 
<30,000,000 francs. The scheme (which tell into abeyance on the 
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death of Roudaire) was b:u«xl on the following facts. The Gulf of 
Gabes is separated by a ridge 13 m. aoroas and 150 ft. high Irom 
Shat-al Fejej, a depreation which extends S.W. into tiie Slait Jerid, 
which in its turn is separated from the Shat Rharsa only by a still 
narrower ridge. Shat Garsa is succeeded westwards by a series of 
smaller depressions, and beyond them hos tile Shat Mebir, whose 
N.W. end is not far from the town of Biskra. 

Politically the Sahara belongs partly to Morocco (Tafilet, &c.), 
partly to the Turkish empire (Tripoli, Egypt, &e.), but principally 
Political Prance. The French first acquired an interest in the 
DIrIclom conquest of Algiers (1830-45). They 

gradually extended their influuiice southward with the 
puqiosc of forming a junction with their possessions on the Senegal. 
The acquibitiun of Tunisia (iS8i) largeR increased the hold of the 
French on the Sahara, and the work of French pioneers to the south 
of Algeria was recognized by the Anglo-French agreement of 1890, 
•which assigiie I to France the whole central Sahara from Algeria to 
a hue from Say on the Niger to Lake Chad. The southern limit 
of the territory was, however, not strictly defined until 1898, when 
a new agrecniciit gave to France a rectangular block south of the 
line meatioiicil, including tho ini|x>rtaiit frontier town of Zinder. 
A further agiecmeat 111 1904 again modified the frontier in favour 
of France. To the nortli-east and cast tlic boundary of the French 
sphere was extended, by an Anglo-French Peclaration of March 
1899, and define ! as running .south-east, from the intersection of the 
Tropic of Cancer with 16° E., until it meets tho meridian of *4° E., 
following thus soutli to tlie frontier of Darfur. French Sahara is 
thus connected with the French possessions in West Africa and 
with the Congo-Shari teriitorics of Franco on the south<ast. On 
the west, where Spain claimed the Sahara coast between Cajies Blanco 
and Bojador, the inland frontier was defined by the Fratico-Spanish 
agreement of 1900, whereby Spain was apportioned a,. HMeriamd 
with an average depth of 2 (o m. from,.the,sca-sliore. 

It is impossible to ascertain the extent of the knowledge of the 
-Sahara pos.sessed by the ancients. The E^ptians penetrated the 
Libyan and Nubian deserts at points, and Carthaginians 
Phoenicians were acquainted with the northern 
fringe of the desert in the west. European exploration 
dates from the beginning of the 19th century. In 1819 Captain 
G. F. Lyon and Josepli Ritchie penetrated from Tripoli to 
Mur/-uk, where Ritchie died. In 1822 came the great journey of 
Waller Oudney.UughClappertonand Dixon Denham,from Tripoli 
to Inke Chad, and a year or two later Major A. G. Laihg succeeded 
in reaching Timbuktu, also from Tripou. In 18*8 Keni Caillii 
crossed from Timliuktu to Morocco. Heinrich Barth in the course 
of his great journey (1849-1856), lommenced from Tripoli under 
the leadership of James Richardson, traversed a considerable 
portion of the Sahara. Between 1859 and 1861 Henri Duveyricr 
explored parts of the Tuareg domain. Knowledge of the northern 
Saharu, from Morocco to Tripoli, was largely increased by the 
journeys of Gerhard Rohlfs, begun in i86i ) Rohlfs subsequently 
crossing (1865) from Tripoli to I^tke Chad by nearly the same 
route as that previously taken by Barth. In 1873-1874 Rohlfs 
visited tlie oases in the north of the Libyan desert and in 1878- 
1879 reached the oasis of Kufra. In 1876-1877 another German 
traveller, Erwin von Bary, made his way to Ghat and Air, but 
was assassinated. A French expedition under Colonel- Paul 
Flatters after penetrating far south of Algeria-was- massacred 
(1881) by Tuareg. Farther west success was attained in 1880 by 
a German explorer, Dr Oskar Len®, who, starting from Morocco 
made his way, partly by a new route, to Timbuktu. In 1892 the 
Sahara was crossed from Lake Chad to Tripoli by the French 
Colonel Monteil. 

It was not until 1899 that the central Sahara, from to 

Air, was traversed for the first time by Europeans. Tnis -was 
accomplished under the leadership of FcrnMid Foureau. This 
journey was undertaken in pursuance of the efforts of the French 
to obtain effective control of the Sahara. South of Algeria 
military posts Hhd been gradually pushed into the desert, Golea 
being until 1900 the farthest-point -which acknowledged French 
rule. The great desideratum was the openmg up of a route to the 
Niger countries which might in time divwt the trade frwn Tripoli 
to Algeria, but all attempts long proved froitlesi, ©whig to the 
opposition of the tribes inhabiting central Sahwa. In 18W 
Lieutenant Palat was nuirdeted a little south of Gutara,- and in 
1889 the same fate befell Camille Doub in Tidikelt (Tuat) in 
his attempt to reach Timbuktu from thcT north. In 1890 Foureau 
—who in 1883 had undertaken a first journey of exploration 


south of Wargla—reached the Tademayt plateau in 28® K., fixir^ 
•the position of 35 places, and in 1892-1893 came the first of his 
long scries of expeditions undertaken with a view of penetrating 
the country of the Azjer Tuareg, the powerful confederacy 
which lay on the route to Air and Ijdte Chad, never 
traversed in its entirety by a European. All efforts to obtain 
a passage were unavailing until in 18^-1899 Foureau, a(g;om- 
punied b}- un escort of troops under Major iWy, at last attained 
his object, finally reaching Zinder, the important trade centre 
on the borders of Nigeria, and midway between the river Niger and 
Lake Chad, on the 2nd of November 1899. 

The important sectiou o( Fouroau's mute began at Ain El-Uajaj, 
ill about 2-'j(‘’ N., immediatuly beyond wliich tlie (ron-ning mataif 
ol Tiudosset had to be crossed by a most dillicult route among a 
chaos o( rocks and ravines, the geological {onnagion being prinoipMly 
sandstone. After descending the soutlioni escarpment of the 
" TasiU," the expedition crossed the mountainous rogian named 
Analicf, comiiosoa of quartz and granite, tlirough which the line 
of ]>artition between the basins of the Mediterranean and AtlanUo 
was found to run. Thence the route lay across Uio wide plain of 
quartz gruvt-l, strew-n with blocks of granite, known to the Tualeg 
us Tiniri, to the well ol ln-.Azaua, beyond wliich a march of ol>wen 
days, with a water-supply at one point only, led to the firat x-illage 
of Air, whore the Tuareg proved iKiatUv. Agaides, the c^tul of 
Air, was reached by a marcli through dillicult mountuios, with 
\alleys which.gradually opened into a wide plain. From-Agailes 
to Zinder the route lay, first, through the hare and arid district of 
Azauak ; noxl, tlirougli tlie busli-cuverud Tag.uma, a district, alioatui- 
ing in game; and, Instly, through the cultivated country of Damer- 
gliu. Zinder ha<l only once lioforo been reacheil by way of Air- by 
Barth’s expi-ilition in 1850. It was now uccujiied by a Fciateh .force 
wliich had ailvanccd from the Niger (see Sbmecal : Colony). 

Foureau’s achievement was quickly followed, by- increased- 
jiolitical activity of the French in the Sahara south of Algeria, 
where, in addition to the work of other explorers, surveys liad 
been carried by French officers (especially Captains Gormaiu and 
Laperrine in 1898) as far as the important centre of Insidah, 
the position of which had, as a result, been .shifted some 25 m. E. 
of its former position on the maps, being found to lie in 2° 16' E., 
20® 17' 30' N. Early in 1900 G. B. M. Flamand, who had been 
entrusted with a scientific mission to the Tuat oases, came 
into collision with the natives, and Insalali was occupied bj.’ the 
military escort which accompanied him. This was quickly 
followed by the occupation of Tuat and Igli (see Tuat). 

Simultaneously with these events, an attenmt was made to 
pave the way for the establishment of French influence in western 
Sahara by the expedition of Paul Blanche! to Adrar, which had 
not been visited since the middle of the 19th century. It.retumed 
in September 1900, only partially successful, Blwchet and his 
companions having been detained for some time as virtual 
prisoners on the borders of Adrar. The leader almost immediately 
succumbed to fever, In 1903-1909 the.country N. of the lower 
Senegal, including, Adrar, was brou^it under French control 
and organized as the territory of Mauretania. 

The most marked progress was, however, effected in the 
central Sahara, where the French posts were gradually pushed 
farther south under a militaiy organization, which resulted 
in the complete pacification of the Tuareg countries. Travel 
was thus made possible from one border of the desert to the 
other, and a number of successful expeditions gathered a rich 
harvest of results respecting the mimping, geolop', and- other 
features of this part of the Sahara. Some of the best work was 
done by Lapemne, Arnaud, Corticr and Nieger on thfe 'military 
side, and, on the civilian, by' Villatte, Gautier and Chudeau, 
Apart from -these French enterprises, Hanns Vischer, a Swiss in 
the service of Britbh Nigeria, in 1906 travelled from Tripoli, 
to Bomu through Murzuk and Bilma. In 1910 Cajit, A. 11 . 
Haywood traversed the Sahara, being lhe first EngJishJnatt'to 
cross the desert from Gao to Insalah. 

Authobitibs.— Vatonne, Mission it Chadumts (1863).; H. 
Duveyrier, Us Tomngs du Nord (1804); Vilie, BxpUnr. ehtogifse 
d* Msid), &<. (iSOyV; A. Pomel, U Sakans (sSti) '-, F.'G/ Rohlfs, 
Otter dmek AMka (1874), Dm Moisatt im hbyMmv W*sla -{,i67i) 
and Kufra (i88i); V. Largeau, U Payp Or iRir*a-Oiwrgtaf(a879) s 
G. Nachtigal, SAMrd vnd Sdddn (3 volt., 1879-1889); C. Kolland, 
•' Lc Cr8tac6 du Sahara septentrionia •' (with geological map of the 
Central Sahara), in Pull. * la Soc. CM. dt Pramee (1881) Roudaire, 
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Rapport sur la dernitre expid. des Chotts (i88i) (and other reports 
by the same author) ; Tchihatchet, " Tnc iJeserts of Africa andj 
Asia," in Brttish Association Reports (Soutliainpton, l88i) ; Dorro- 
cagaix, " Kxplor. du Sahara: les deux missions du Ijcut.-Colonel 
Flatters,” m bull, de la Soc. de (liogr. (1S82) ; O. Lens, Timbuktu. 
Retse durch Marokko, d^-c. (1884); and li. L. Keclus, Nouv. Giographie 
uuiv. XI. (1886) ; H. Schirmer, Le Sahara (Paris, iSgj) ; P. Vuillot, 
Exploration du .Sahara (Paris, 1895) ; P. L. Moiitcil, De Saint 
Louia 8 Tripoli (Paris, 1895) ; Fr. Fourcau, D'Alger au Congo par 
le Tchad (Paris, 1902) and Documents scientifigues de la mission 
saharienne, fasc. i.-iii. (Paris, 1903-1905) ; Privat Desclianel, 

" Peiit-on rcboiscr le Sahara ? " Rev. scienlif. (1896); K. A. Zittcl, 
Paldontologie der libyschen IVdste (Casscl, 1893) ; G. Holland, 
Chemin de fer transsaharien, gtologie du Sahara algirien, et ahergu 
gMogigue sur le Sahara de I'ocian atlantigue A la mer rouge (Paris, 
im(i. Nat., 1891) ; J. Walther, Die Denudation in der Wiiste (Leipzig, 
1900) ; M. Honori, Le Transsaharien et la pinftration franeai.se en 
.‘tfrique (I’aris, 1901^ ; li. Diirkop, Die wirtschafts- und handeh- 
geogtaphtsehen Provinzen dek Sahara (Wolfenbiitlcl, 1902) ; W. J. 
flurdiiig King, .1 Search for the Mashed Tawareks (London, 1903) ; 

Hernard and N Lacroix, I.a Pfnftration .saharienne (Algiers, 
igoo) ; C. VOlan, " titat actuel de nos connai.ssances sur la gf'o- 
graiiiiie et la g6ologie du Sahara d’apriS les cx|doration3 les plus 
ricentos," Revue de gfogr. t. 1. (190O-1907), pp. 447-517 ; J. Lahache, 
"Le De.sst'chenieiit de I'Afrique Iranvaise est-il d6montr6 ? " bul. 
Soc. Gdogr. Marseille, 31 (1907), pp. 149-185; E. Arnaud and 
M. Corticr, Mission Arnaud-Cortier; nos confins sahariens (Paris, 
1908) ; E. F. Gautier and K. Chudeau, Missions au Sahara, t. i. 

" Sahara algericn," par E. F. Gautier (Paris, 1908), t. ii. " Sahara 
suilanais," par R. Chudeau (Paris, 1909); 11 . Vischcr, Across the 
Sahara from Tripoli to Bornu (London, 1910) ; H. J. LI. Jkadncll, 

, " Sand Dimes of the Libyan Desert,* Geog. Jour, (.\pril 1910) ; E. 
Fallot, "la- Commerce du Sahara," Ques. dip. et col. t. 15 (1903), 
pp. 209-225. (E. Hk.; F. K. C.) 

SAHARANPUR, a city and district irf British India, in the 
Meerut division of the United Prot-inces. The city is situated 
on a stream called the Damaula Nadi, 907 ft. ahovc sea-level, 
998 m. hy rail from Calcutta. Pop. (1901) 66,254, of whom 
more than half are Muhommedans. It is an important junction 
of the North-We.stern railway with the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
line, ’nie government botanical gardens were established in 
1817. There are railway workshops, and a large industry is 
l>iirstied in wood-carving. 

'J'hc District of Saharanppr h.is an area of 2228 .sq. m. 
It forms the most northerly portion of the Doab, or alluvial 
tableland between the Ganges and Jumna. The Siwalik hills 
rise precipitously on its northern frontier ; at their base stretches 
a wild submontane tract, with much forest and jungle. Cultiva¬ 
tion generally in this part is liackward, the surface of the country 
being broken by ravines. South of this tract lies the broad 
alluvial plain of the Doab, with fertile soil and good natural 
water-.supply. This portion of the countrs’ is divided into 
])arallel tracts by numerous streams from the Siwaliks, while 
the Eastern Jumna und Ganges canals cover the district with 
a network of irrigation channels. The annual rainfall averages 
about 37 in. 'flic population in 1901 was 1,045,230, showing an 
increase of 4-4 % in the decade. The principal crops are wheat, 
rice, pulse, millet, and maize, with some sugar-cane and cotton. 
The di.strict contains the towns of Roorkee and Ilardwar. 

During the later years of the Mogul empire, Saharunpur 
sudered much from the perpetual raids of the .Sikhs, but in 
1785 the district under Ghnhm Kiidir enjoyed comparative 
tranquillity. On his death the countrs- fell into the hands of 
the Mahrattas. It was afterwards again overrun by the Sikhs, 
remaining practically in their hands until their defeat at Charaon 
November 1804, when it pa.4sed under British rule. Several 
disturbances subsequently took place among the native chiefs ; 
but from 1824 to 1857 nothing occurred to disturb the peace of 
the district. The Mutin'- in this part was soon quelled. 

SAHBL (Arabic for “ shore ”); a common place-name in 
countries where Arabic is the dominant language By sahel 
any coast belt may be indicated, but the name has become 
' the definite designation of certain districts, e.g. the Tunisian 
coast between the gulfs of Hammamet and Gabes. Another 
region so called is that part of Uie Sahara washed by the Atlantic. 
Ilie name is also used to designate the territory under French 
jurisdiction west of Timbuktu and north of the Senegal. 
Sahel thus understood comprises regioas which form the inter¬ 


mediate zone between the fertile lands of the Sudan and the 
desert. In its plural form, Swahili, the word has become the 
tribal nftmc of the natives inhibiting the coast strip opposite 
Zanzibar. 

SAHIB, a title of respect in India, specially used to designate 
Europeans. The word is Arabic, and originally means a com¬ 
panion. It is generically fixed to the titles of men of rank, 
as Khan Sahib, Nawab Sahib, Raja Sahib, and is equivalent 
to matiter. Ihe proper feminine form is stihiba ; but the hybrid 
term memsahib (from madam und .stUiib) is universally used 
in India for European ladies. 

SAHOS, or Shohos, Africans of Hamitic stock living to the 
W. of Massawa. Some authorities regard them as true Abys- 
sinians, but more proliably they are akin to the Gallas and Afars. * 
Tiiey are for the most part Mahommedans, but some few are 
Christians. 

SAHYADRI, a mountain range of India. The term, which 
is Sanskrit rather than vernacular, is applied to the entire system 
of the Western Ghats (y p.jfromtheTaptirivertotiapeComorin, 
but more especially to that part of the system in the Bombay 
Fresidency. In this restricted sen.se the Sahyadri hills begin 
in Khandesh district, and run S. as far as Gao. 

In the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the cross range 
forming the watershed between the rii er systems of the Tapti 
and the Godavari, is loeallv known as Sahyadri Parbat. 

SAIDAPET, a town of British India, administrative head¬ 
quarters of Chingleput district, Madras, on the South Indian 
railway, 5 m. S.W. df Madras city, from which it is .separated 
by a line of tanks. Pop. (1901) 14,254. The government 
teachers’ college has a hostel or boarding-house for Brahman.s, 
opened in 1897. The agricultural college, originally (1865) a 
model farm, has been transferred to Coimbatore. 

SAID PASHA (c. 1830- ), surnamed Kuchuk, Turkish 

statesman, was at one time editor of the Turkish newspaper 
Jeride-i-Havadis, He became finst secretary to Sultan Abd-ul- 
Uamid II. shortly after his accession, and is said to have 
contributed to the realizations of his majesty's design of con¬ 
centrating power in his own hands; later he became successively 
minister of the interior and Vali of Brussa, reaching the high 
post of grand vizier in 1879. A Ttirki.sh statesman of the old 
school, he was regarded as somewhat bigoted and opposed to the 
extension of foreign influence in Turkey. He was grand vizier 
four more times under Abd-ul-Hamid. In 1896 he took refuge 
at the British embassy at Constantinople, and, though then 
tessured of his personal lilKtrty and safety, remained practically 
a prisoner in his own house. He came into temporary' prominence 
again during the revolution of 1908. On the 22nd of July he 
succeeded Ferid Pasha as grand vizier, but on the 6th of August 
was replaced by Kiamil Pasha, a man of more liberal views, 
at the instance of tlic young Turkish committee. 

SAID PASHA KURD (1834-1907), Turkish statesman, son of 
Hu.ssein Pattha, was born at Suleimani6. After holding various 
administrative posts he became governor-general of the 
Archipelago (1881), minister for' foreign affairs (1882I, 
ambassador at Berlin (1883) and again foreign minister in 
1885. He was afterwards president of the Council of State, 
an office which he held till his death on the 29th of October 
1907. 

SAIGA (Saiga tatarica), the native de.signation of a desert¬ 
dwelling antelope, easily recognized by its extraordinary swollen 
and puffy nose, in which the apertures of the tubular nostrils 
arc directed downwards. The ringed lyrate horns of the males 
are amber-coloured, and wide apart on the head. There is a 
small gland on each side of the face below the eye; aqd the ears 
are remarkable for their short and rounded form. The colour 
is whitish in winter and sandy in summer. It is the sole repre¬ 
sentative of its genus. At the present day the headquarters of 
this antelope are the Kirghiz Steppes, but a century ago its range 
extended as far west as Poland. During the latter part of the 
Tertiary' period the saiga was much more widely distributed, 
fossilized remains having been obtained from many parts of 
Western Europe, including Britain. 
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. „ > (1832-1877), jiipanesc patriot, was born retaining its natural colour, but more often dyed or stained 

atsuma in 1832., From early ytiuth he took a woniirient • tan. Since most of the larger vessels arc now driven by steam, 
par in the politics of his clan, and owing to his extreme opinions the quantity of clotli used for sails is aimparatively sm.'.ll, 

with regard to the expediency of abolishing the Tokugawa ' ' ”. - • - 

administration, he was iiunishcd (1858) to the island of Oshiroa 
(Satsiima), where he attempted unsuccc.s.sfully to commit 
suicide. Ultimately he rose to high rank in the newly organised 
imperial government, but in 1873 he retired from the cabinet 
by way (if protest against its decision not to take armed action 
against Korea. Thenceforth he became the rallying point of a 
large number of men dissati.sfied with the new administration, 
and in 1877 he headed a rebellion whieh taxed all the resources 
^ of the central government. After several months of desperate 
' fighting, Saigo and a small remnant of his followers made a swift 
retreat to Kagoshima, and fell fighting (September 14) within 
.sight of their homes. Saigo‘s patriotism and his great services in 
the cause of the restoration of the administrative power to the 
throne were so fully recognized that his son was raised to the 
peerage with the title of marques.s, and his own memorj’ was 
honoured by the erection of a bronze .statue in Tokyo. 

SAIGCN, a town of French Indo-China, capital of the colony 
of Coehin-China, on the right bunk of the river Saigon, 34 m. 
from the sea. Pop. (i<)o5) 54,745, of whom 874(7 were French 
(exclusive of troops), 152 ICurojieans of other nationalities, about 
30,000 Annamc.se, 14,000 Chinese. The town is enclosed by 
the river Saigon on the east, the Chinese Arroyo on the south 
and the Arro}'o of the Avalanche on the north, while on the west 
it extends towards the neighbouring town of Cholon. Double 
• rows of trees give shade in all the .streets, the width and uni¬ 
formity of which, together with the beautiful gardens (including 
the zoological gardens), make Saigon one of the finest towns of 
the Far East. It is lighted chiefly by electricity and its water- 
supply is secured by a filtering reservoir. The chief public 
buildings are the government house, the palace of the lieutenant- 
governor of Cochin China, the law courts, the theatre, the post- 
ofiicc and the cathedral. The commercial port, at the mouth 
of the Chinc.se Arroyo, carries on a large rice tr^c. The naval 
harbour comprises an arsenal and has a repairing dock. 

Saigon is the .seat of two chambers of the court of appeal of 
P'rench Indo-China, of tribunals of fir.st instance and of com¬ 
merce, and of the vicar apostolic of Cochin-fihina. Its muni¬ 
cipal council consists of eight Fren(:h and four native members 
elected by universal suffrage. This body elects a mayor and 
two as.sistants. 


Bciore tUc French conquest, Saigon, then known as Gia-dinh- 
thanh, was tlie capital ol Lower Cocliiii-China, which consisted of 
the '■ six southern provinces ” oi tlie Aniiamese empire, and con¬ 
stituted a vice-royalty under the government of a kinhluoc. In 
1S3O it was fortified lor (lie emperor Gia Long by Colonel Ullivier. 
Tlie French captured it in 1859, and it was part ot the territory 
ceded in 1802. 

SAIL, the English equivalent of the common Teutonic word 
for one of the two universal means of propulsion of a vessel 
through the water, the other being the oar {q.v.). For the 
various types of sail see Rigging, and for the textile material used 
see Sailcloth below. Tlie origin of the O. Eng. segl or segel 
and its cognates, f.g. Dutch sci/, Dan. tier. Segel, &c., is not 
known; it is certainly not con¬ 
nected with the Lat. sagidum, cloak, 
mantle. It may be derived from 
the Indo-European root sagh-, seen 
in Sanskrit iah, endure, the idea 
being of that which bears up against 
or resists the viind. 

SAILCLOTH, now more commonly 
called canvas (q.v.), usually a double 
warp, 4ngle weft fabric of the .same 
structure as bagging (q.v.), although 
it is sometimes made with single 
threads of warp. Hemp and ramie are occasionally used in 
the ni^ufacture of this cloth, but flax and cotton are the 
chief mires employ^ed. Many of the sails of fishing smacks and 
similar ve.sscls are made entirely of cotton—the fabric sometimes 


A large quantity of cloth, however, is used on steamships loi 
covers, and for coal bags, sailcloth buckets. &c'. 

The very best kind of sailcloth is made from long flax, as this 
fibre possesses flexibility, lightness and strength combined. 
The number of tlireads per inch of warp varies from 14 double 
threads to 48 double threads, and from 12 to 36 shots per in<.h 
of wc't, while the usual widths are 18, 24, 30 and 36 in. Cotloii 
canvas has for its limits about 26 to 54 threads of warp per inch, 
and 15 to 46 shots per inch ; the warp yam for cottons may 
be 2, 3 or several ply. 

Great care lias to be exercised in tlie manufacture of canva.s 
for the Ilritish Admiralty'. The yarns must be made wholly 
from long flax, well and evenly spun, and properly twisteil. 
They must also be free from blacks, and be twice boiled in orth r 
to remove all injurious matter, l^rom the grey state to the 
cleaned .state the yarns mu.st lose 10% of weight, and no deltle- 
rious substance w'halcver mu.st be used in any stage. 'ITie mill 
washing and first boiling reduce the weight about 8 %, while 
about 2 % is removed during the second boiling. Finally, the 
yarn is thoroughly washed to remove all traces of alkali. Tlie 
successix'e processes which the yarn is subjected to remove i.ll 
impurities, and leave the yiq;n in the best condition for weaving. 
Cunx’as is made in sixteen different qualities; the heaviest is* 
No. 0000, then follow Nos. 000, 00, 0, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, tj, 10, 

II and 12. Of these sixteen varieties Nos. 1 to 8 are mostly 
in use. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 and 7 are used for royal na\’)’ canx ns, 
anti Nos. 4 and 6 for the merchant navy. The canvas for the 
Admiralty is 24 in. wida, and the picce.s, termed bolts, should 1 >c 
as nearly a.s practicable 40 yds. of legal measure in length, and 
to he completely manufactured—particular attention hcii g 
gix'en to the weaving; the selvages to be evenly and wdl 
manufactured, the thrum to bt; left on each end of the lull,, 
and to he made as nearly as possible in the proportion of weights 
gix'cn helow'. * 

The breaking tests for red and grey canvas are 5 % below those 
for white canvas. 

Sailmaking is a very ancient industry, but it is, nainrally, nuuh 
less important than it was l«.forc the introduction ol steamships. 
The operations of the sailmaker may be slated as toUows. '1 be 
dimensions of mast and yards and s.iil plan being supplied, the 
master sailmaker is enabled to determine the dimensions of ea h 
sail—after due allowance for stretching—in terms of cloths aneJ 
depth in yard.s—if a square sail, tlie number of cloths in the head, 
number in the foot and the deptli in yards; if a fore-and-aft soil 
(triangular), the number of cloths in the foot and the depth in 
yards of the luff or stay and of leech or after-leech ; if a fore-an l- 
aft .s.iil (trapezium form), the number of cloths in the head, numUr 
in foot, and the depth of mast or luff and of after-leech. Tln-e 
particulars obtained, there is got out what is technically lennet) a 

casting,” which simply means tlie shape, length, (Stc., of each 
individual cloth in the sail. These figures are given to the cutitr, 
who proceeds to cut out the sail cloth by cloth in consecutive order, 
numbering them 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.; the series of cloths thus cut out 
are handed over to the workman, who joins them together by car*', 
full}' made doable flat seams, sewn with twine specially prepart 1 
for the purjjose, with about 120 stitches in a yanl. In the hT-.y 
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sails the scam is about li hi. in width, and in the British navy stuck 
or stitched in the middle of the seam to give additional strength j 
the seams in the lighter .sails arc about t in. wide. The whole 01 the 
cloths are then brought together, and spread out, and the tabling (or 
hemming, so to speak) is turned in and finished off with about 72 
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stiteh«i> to a yard. Strengthening pieces or ''lining..” ate affixed 
where cona.ider«cl necessary, in courses and top-sails such pieces as, 
reef-bands, middle-bands, (oot-bands, Icech-liningi, bunt-line cloths; 
in top-sails (only) a top-lining or brim; in other and lighter sails 
such pieces as luast-linmg clew and head, tack and corner pieces; 
holes, such as head,, reef, stay (luH). mast, cringle, bunt-line, &c., are 
also mide where required, a grommet of hue of suitable sire being 
worked in them to prevent tlicir being cut through. The next thing 
to beeJone is to secure the edg-s of th- sail. Bolt-rope, a compara¬ 
tively soft laid rope made from the finer hemp yarn (Itahan) is used 
lor tnis purpose-; in the British navy it r.i'iges from i in. (increasing 
in site by quarter Indies) up to S in. indu.sive; it is then neatly sewn 
on with roping twine specitdiy prepared, tlie needle and twine passi-ig 
iK'tweon and clear of every two strands of the rope in roping. Where 
slack sail has to be taken in, it is the jiractico to leave it to the judg¬ 
ment of tlie sail-maker; but where possible it is better to set up the 
ro]ic by means of a tackle to a strain approximate to what it will Uav<- 
to boar when In use, aflil whilst on the slretdi m.irk itofi in yards, as 
also the edge of the sail in yards, so lh.it by bringing tlie marks 
together in roping the sail will stand flat. In the Briti-.h navy the 
1 irgest size of rope sewn on to a sail is 6 in.; sizes above tliis are 
used lor loot and clew ropes of top-sails and courses, being first 
wor^ped, parcelled (that i., wound round with strips of worn canvas), 
tarred and served over with spun yarn ; the foot of the sail is then 
secured to it by being marled in. Where two sizes of bolt-rope used 
ill roping a sail have to be connected, it is effected by a ta;>er<:<l 
s)ilice. Cringles (similar to the handle of a maimd) formed bv a 
strand of bolt-rope, mostly having a galvanized iron thimble in tli-m 
as a protection, arc then stuck where necessary, as at the corners, 
sides or Icochfls, mast or luff; they are required either for making 
stationary or hauling " taut” by tackle or otherwise certain parts 
• bl the S.11I when in use, Fore-atid-alrsaili, such as spankers, gaff- 
s.uls and storm try-sails, arc reduced in size by reef-points made 
of stout hue (.( to 20 lb), crow-footed in the midilie, a liole bei'ig 
pierced through every seam ; oiic-Ualf of the [Xiiat is jiassed tlirougU 
and the crowfoot sewn firmly to the sail; the uumlx-r of reefs 
depend.s upon the size of the sail, and the reefs are phu ed parallel 
to the foot. The sails —now finished in respect of maki-ig -have 
to be fitteil, that is, such ropes have to be attached to each of them 
as are neccasary for proper use; such ropes may- bo summarily 
stated as follows: head-eari-igs, robands, reef-oa’cings, rccf-h'ies, 
spilling and slab lines, rccf-lacklc pendant, reel-points, bow-line 
bridles, buut-line toggles, bunt-becket, ItTch-linc strops and toggles, 
toggles in clews, sheet ropes, dowii-haul, I'lcings, head a-ul stay, 
tack-ropo (gaff top-sail), tack lashing, bending strops, matti-ig and 
gaskets. 

The tools and appliances of a sailmakcr are not very numerous; 
a bench about ■; ft. l-mg and t j In. high, upon wliich he .sits; palms 

f lor seaming an(i roping 

to fit the hand, made 
of hide lined with leather, 
a plate properly tem¬ 
pered being fixed in it 
Laving chambers tocatcU 
the., head of the ucedie, 
thus acting as a thimble; 
needles of various sizes, 
that for seaming being 
the smallest: and fids, 
splicing, serving and 
stretching knife, rubber, 
sail - hook, bobbin fur 
twine, and sundry small 
articles. (T. Wo.) 

SAWFOIR (pnabry- 
this sativa) in botany 
is a lowsj^owing per¬ 
ennial plant with a 
woody rootstock, 
whence proceed the 
stems, which are 
covered with fine hairs 
and bear numerous 
long pinnate leaves, the 
segments of which are 
elliptic. The flowers 
are borne in close pyra- j 
midal or cylindrical 
cluster* on the end 
of long stalks. Eadt 
Sainfoin <f)iti>brychi% JofiVo), | nat size, flower is about half an 
I, Fruit, nat. size. inch in length with 

lanceolato calyx-teeth shorter than the corolla, which Utter is 
' papilionaceou-s, pink, with darker stripes of the s<une colour. 


The indehiscent pods or legumes are flattened from side to 
side, wrinkled, somewhat sickle-shaped and crested, and con¬ 
tain a sfcgle olive-brown seed shaped like a small bean. In 
Great Britain the plant is a native of the calcareous districts 
of the southern counties, but elsewhere ii is considered as an 
escape from cultivation. It is native throughout the whole of 
Central Europe and Siljcria; but it does not seem to have been 
cultivated in Great Britain till 1651, when it was introduced 
from France or French Flanders, its French name being retained. 
Alphonse dc Candolle (Origin of Cuhivaied Pla its, p. 104) 
considers thvt the cultivation of sainfoin originated in the 
southof F'runceas Lite perhaps as the 15th century. It is grown 
as a forage plant, being especially well adapted for diy limestone 
soils. It has about the simc nutritive value as lucerne, and * 
is esteemed for milch cattle and for sheep in winter. Besides 
the common form, a second known as giant sainfoin is met with 
in cultivation, being more rapid in its growth. 

SAINT (lat. sanclus, “ holy ”), the term originally applied, 
e.g. in the New Testament and in the most ancient monuments 
of Christian thought, to all believers. In this sense it is still, 
used by those modern Christian sects which profess lo base th-rir 
polity on the Bible only (e.g. the Mormons or “ l-atter Day 
Saints In ancient inscriptions it often means those souls 
who are enjoying eternal happiness, or the martyrs. Thus we 
find inscription-s in the Catacombs such as vivas inter sanctos, 
refrigera cum sjnritu saiiclo, and people were buried ad sanctos. 
For a long time, too, sanctus was an official title, particularly 
reserved for bishops (v. Analecta Bollandiana, xviii. 410-411). 

It was not fill almost the 6th century that the word be¬ 
came a title of honour specially giitn to the dead who.se cult 
was publicly celebrated in the churches. It was to the martyrs 
that the Church, first began to pay special honour. We find 
trace* of this in the and half of the 2nd century, in the 
Martyrium Polycarpi (xviii. 3) in connexion with a meeting to 
cekkate the anniversary of the martyr's deatli. Another 
passage in the same document (xvii. 3) shows clearly that this 
was not an innovation, but a custom dready cstablislied among 
tlK- Christians- Itdoesnotfollowtliatitwashenceforthuniversal. 
The Church of .Rome does not seem to have insrribed in its 
calendar its martyrs of an earlier date than the 3rd century'. The 
essential form of the cult of the martyrs was that of the honours 
paid to the illustriou s dead; and these honours were officially paid 
by' the community. They consisted in a gathering at tlie martyr’s 
tomb on the anniversary of his death, St Cvprian, speaking 
of the confessors who died in prison, wrote to his priests, “ l)eni jiie 
ct dies eorum, quibus cxcedunt, adnotate, ut commemora- 
tiones eorum inter memorias martyrum cclebrare possiraus” 
(Epist. xii. 2). The Ibt of anniversaries of a church formed its 
Martyrdogy (q.v.). In the eariy days each churdi confined itself to 
celebrating its own martyrs ; but it was not long before it be¬ 
came customary to celebrate the anniversaries of martyrs of other 
churdies. In the oldest Roman ferial we already find festivals 
of Carthaginian martyrs, and similarly, in the Carthaginian 
calendar, Roman festW'als, while Wright’s Syriac Martyrology 
contains numerous traces of this exchange of festivals. From 
the 5th century onwards certain celebrated saints were hon'uired 
almost universally ; St Augustine (Sermo, 276, § 4) says that the 
festival of St Vinc^t was celebrated througliout the whole of 
the Christian world. The same was the case of the festivals 
of St Stephen, St James and St John, and St Peter and St Paul, 
as is shown by the liturgical documents, but these festivals 
were held .in connexion with that of Christmas (26th, 27th 
and aSth December), and were not strictly speaking,annivers;trl'.-s. 

The taleiKlars at first included only martyrs, but tlieia scope was 
Knduaily widened, The first to find a place in them were the bishops. 
Apparently they were at first arranged i'l a series of aanivprsanc.s 
separate from that of the martyrs, as seems to be shown by the 
existence at Romo of the Veposiito epi'seoporiim side by side wiUi fhe 
Pepositio martyrum ; the tivo listn seem to have been combined, ai 
in the calendar of Carthage, whkb inciodes the-ifies luUatteiwum 
mmiyrtm rt dtporitimei tpmopotmm. Some of the most f%moas 
bishops also culed by- passing from one calendar iito the other. 
Finally, the ascetics came to share in the honours paid to the martyrs, 
and VT see ii the Hisloria religiosa of Theodoret how quickly I'lii 
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s^nti&tion ‘ took place. Iti times of persecution the martyrs were 
bunecl anrong the rest of the faithful, but one can understand that 
thetf tombs, at which gatlverings took place at least on lAe day of 
their anniversary, were distinguished from the ordinary tombs by 
some sign. When the peace of the.Church permitted it, they were 
cnsiirmed in chapels and often in sumptuous basaicas. In the W'est 
these buildings were raised over the tomb, which was left intact; 
but lu the Last th^tu was no hesitation in -disturbing the gzuves of 
the saints and r^oving the bodies to a basilica built to receiN’e them. 
It i.s ill tlii.s way that the relics of St llabylas were placed in tlic 
sanctuary built by Gallus at Daphue (Socrates, Hist, eccl, iii. i8; 
Sozomen, Hist. eccl. v. ig). As a matter of fact, the di:icipUne of the 
Eastern churche.s with regard to the relics was, from the very 
beginning, much less severe than that of Rome and a great number 
of the Western churches. From the 4th century on are recorded 
ca.ses of translation of the bodies of saints, and they did not even 
•shrink from dividing the sacred relics. In the West tlie principle 
already hud down by St Gregory the Great in his letter to Constantia, 
namely that of not disturbing the bodies of the saints, was for a long 
time the rule in all cases, and the portions distributed to the chur^es 
were simply braadea, that is to say, linen which had lain upon the 
tomb of the saint, or, in other word -, representative relics. But 
as early as the 7th century there is proof of a relaxation of this 
rule which had so well safeguarded the authenticity of the relics. It 
was finally disregarded altogether; in the gth century transhitions 
ol relics were extremely frequent, and led to inextricable confusion 
in the future. 

As to the belief in the efTicac)' of the prayers of the saints for 
those still living on earth, and sinailarly in the efficacy of the 
prayers addressed to the saints, St Cyril of Jerusalem indicates 
in the following words the advantages of the commemoration 
of the saints : “ Then we make mention also of those who have 
fallen asleep before us, first of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
.martyrs, tliat God would at their prayers and intercessions 
receive our supplication ” (Cat. Myst. v. 9). It is difficult to 
understand a much-discussed passage of Origen (De oratione, 
14), except as applying to prayer addressed to the saints, The 
Katliers of the 4th century, and nottdily the Ct^podocian 
Fathers, provide us with a quantity of evidence on this subject, 
which leaves no doubt as to the jwactice of the invocatiott wf 
saints, nor of the complete approval with which it yvas viewed. 
St Basil, for example, says: “ 1 accept :alsu the holy apostles, 
prophets and martyrs, and I call upon them for their intercession 
to God, that by them, that is by their mcdia(tion>.the good God 
may be propitious to me, and that 1 may. be granted i^emption 
for my ofiences ” {Epist. 360). 

'I'he cult ol the saints early met with opposition, in. answer to 
which the Church Fathers liad to defend its lawfulness and explain 
its nature. The Church of Smyrna had early to explain its position 
in this matter witli regard to St Polycarp: " We worship Christ, 
as the Son of Caid r as to the martyrs, we love tharn as the disciples 
and imitators of the hotA" (Mmtyriumi Pelyoetrpi, xyii. 3). St 
Cyril of Alexandria, defends the worship f of the martyrs a{fiiiast 
Julian; St Asterius and Thcodorct against the pagans in general, 
and they all lay emphasis on the fact that the saints are not looked 
upon as gods by -the Qitistiane, and that the honours paid to them 
are of quite a difiereot. Idnd from .the adondioa teurved .to Cod 
aldns. St Jerome argued against Vigiiaatius. wkh tua accustomud 
vehemence, and especially meets the objection based on the resem¬ 
blance between these rites and those of thi pagans. But it is above 
all St Augustine who in his refutation of Faustus, as well as in Ills 
sermons and elsewhere, clearly defined the,true character of the 
honours paid to the saints; " Non eis templa, non eis altaria, non 
sacti&cia exhiberaus. Non eis sacerdotes offeiuut, . absil;,., DSo 
praestantur.' Etiam apud memoriae saBetorum-mat^um’-eimi 
ufierimus, nonne Deo oBerimui ? . . . Quando .oudistisriUci «piid 
momoriam sanoti Thaogenlsi oftero.tibi, ,Bancte Theogenis,; aut ? 
offero tibi Potra, aut: ofieso tihi.Paulc? {Sermo, t7}..T, oL Contra 
Faustum, xx. 21). The undoubted abuses which grew ^,.espccially 
during the middle ages, raised up: at the time ot the Reformation,- 
fresh adversaries of the cult- of w eainta. The coniicitiof Trent, 
while reproving,all.euperstitiovs practicea.in,the inMOcation of. the 
saints, the veneeatton pf relics andihu use of images, expresses .as 
follows the doctrine of the Roman Church i " That the aaiats who 
reign with Christ ofler tO-God their prayers for men; that it-is good 
and useful to invoke them by supplication.and to have recaane>ta 
their aid and assistuica in order to obtain inmiflGod Jfifl bes«fvtti 
through His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ,, who alone is onr Saviour 
and Redeemer " (S«s. xxv,). At the present day ,thc canonuation 
(j.v.) of saints is r es erved in the.Roman Ctraren-to the sovereign 
]>ontifi. The Ai^lienn Chuteh, white still conunemontiag many of 
the Catholic saints, hae not, since the Reforaaticn, admitted any 
new names to. .the authoritative list, with the single exception, of 
that of King Charles 1 ., whose " martyrdom " was celebrated bjr 
auOiority from the Restoration until the year 1*39. 


See D. Petavius, De theologicis dogmoMms, De incarnatioiie, 1 ., xiv.; 

||F. Suarez, De/ensio fidee catholicae (against King James 1 .); L. 
Duclicsiic, Les Origiites du cults ehrftitu, ch. viii.; E. Lucius, Die 
Anfange des HeiligenhulU (Tiibingon, 1904); H. K, Percivnl, the 
InvocatioH of Saints (London, i8<j6); A. P. Forbe^ An Explanation 
0/ the Thirty-nine Articles (Oxford, 1878). (H. Dk.) 

ST AFFRIQUE, a town of Southern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Aveyron, on the Soigiies, 
68 ra. N.N.W. of Beziers on a branch line of the railway to 
Clermont Fcrrand. Pop. (1906) town, 4473; commune 6571. 
An old bridge over the Sorgues and some megaliths in the 
neighbourho^, especially the dolmen at Tiergues, are of anti¬ 
quarian interest. There is considerable trade in wool and 
Roquefort cheese. 

St Affrique grew up in the 6tli century aipund the tomb of St 
Africain, bisko]i of Commiuges. In tlie latlr century a fortress was 
built on the iieigUbouring ruck of Caylus. The pussessiuu of St 
Affrique was vigorously contested during lla- wars of religiun. 11 
was eventually occupiM by the Huguenots till ibzg, when it was 
seized and dismantled by a royal army. 

ST ALBANS. EABIB AND DUKES OF. The English title of 
earl of St Albans was first borne bj' Richard Bourke, or de Burgh, 
4th earl of Clnnricarde (d. 1635), who was lord president of 
Connaught from 1604 to 1616 and governor of Galway in 1616. 
In 1624. he was made Baron Somerhill and Viscount Tunbridge 
in the English peerage, and in 1628 earl of St Albans, Baron 
Imannej' and Viscount Galijay. He became the third husband 
of Frances, dowager countess of Essex, whose first husband had - 
been Sir Philip Sidney, and his English titles became tjetinct on 
the death of his only son, Glick, and earl of St Albans and 
marquess of Clanrkarde, in 1657. 

Tlw .Mcond creation of an earl of 5 t Albans was in 166a, iwhen 
Henry, Baron Jurmyn, vras made an earl.uuder this title; but again 
it became extinct on his death in 1684. 

The dukedom of St Albans was created in 1684 In favoar of 
Charles Bbaucleex (1670-1726!, a natural eon-of Ckarlos II. by 
Nell Gwynne. Born in London on the 8th o( May 1670, Charles -was 
made Baron Hediugton and carl of Burford in December 1676. He 
became colonel in the 8th regiment of horse in 1687, and took service 
with the emperor Leopold 1 ., being present at the siege of Belgrade 
in 1688. After the battle of Landen in 2693, WilUani' HI- made 
him capiaitt of the gentlemen peaaioBcts, and four years later 
gentleman of,the. bedchamber. His father had given him the re¬ 
version of the office of heredita^ master falconer and that of heredi¬ 
tary registrar of the Court of Chancery, which fell vacant in 1698. 
His- Whig -sentiments prevented his advancement under Anne, but 
he was- restored to favour at the accession of George I. He died ■ 
at Bath on the loth of May 1726. His wHe Diana, daughter and 
heiress of Aubrey de Vere, last carl of Oxford, was a well-known 
beauty, who became lady of the bedchamber to Caroline, princess of 
Wales, and survived untfi the 13th of January 1742. Charles was 
sueceeded by his eldest son, Charles Beauclerk, 2nd dukh of St 
Albans (1696-1751), while Ills youngest son. Lord Aubrey Beauclerk . 
((.. 1710-1741), became a captain in the royal navy, and perished in 
a fight in the West Indies on the 22nd of wterch 2741. The second 
duke’s son and heir, Ceoroe Beauclerk, 3rd -duke (1730-1786), 
was followed by his second cousin, George^ Beauclerk (ijs®-*?®?), 
4th duke, who died unmarried, and was succeeded as 5tn duke by. 
Ids cousin, Aubrey Brauderii (1740-1802), He was succeeded 1 ^ 
his son Aubrey, the 6tli duke (1763-1813), whose infant son Aubtey, 
7th'duk« (b. 1815), died within a year of his father. The 8th duke, 
William-( i766-i 823)', was the second son-of the sth duke. His son 
William (1801-1849), the 9th‘ duke, married the actress Harriot 
Mellon, widow of the banker Thomas Coutts. She was celebrated 
for her beauty, and was painted by Romney. Her fortune derived 
from her first husband passed to her jmnddUqghter Angela, Baroness 
Bnrdett-Coutts in her own right. The 9th ■duke was succeeded by 
his son by a second marriage, William- Amehns Aubrey de Vere 
(1840-1898), whose son, CHhrlea Victor Albert Aubrey de Vere, 
became the nth holder of the .title. 

8T ALBARB; HIlfBTJBiniTRiEARi. OF (r. 1604^1684), wft$ 
the third sod, of Sir Thomas Jermyn of Rushbroke,Sultolk. At 
an agehe won theiavour of Queen Henrietta Maria, whose 
vice-chamberlain he became in 1628, Md master of the horse 
in 1639, He was a consummate courtiet. ,a man of dissolute 
morals,.and much addicted to gambling. He was member for, 
Buty-iSt Bounds -in. the Long-d^liameat and on active.and 
reckless royalist. He to<A a prominent part in- the army plot of 
1641,, and on its discovery flw to Ranee. Returning to Engjdnd 
in 1643, he.resumed bis personal attendance-oni the .qipo. and 
after being raised to the peerage os Banon-jfermyn-oi StEdmunds- 
bluy in that year, he accompanied Henrietta Maria in 1644 to 
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France, where he continued to act a., her sccret;ir\’. In the same 
year he was made governor of Jersey, wiience he conducted the 
;>rince of Wales to Paris, He conceived the idea of ceding the 
Channel Islands to France as the price of French aid to Charles 
.igainst the parliament : and in other respects also he meddled 
with foreign politics, his great influence with the queen l)eing a 
eontivial einl)arnissment to royalist statesmen, especially after 
the execution of Charles I, \Vhen (iharles 11 , went to Breda, 
jermyn remained in Paris with Henrietta Maria, who persuaded 
iier son to create him earl of ,St Albans in 1660, Gossip which 
the historian Hallam accepted as authentic, but which is sup- 
jwrled by no real evidence, asserted that Jermyn was secretly 
married to the widow of Charles T. At the Restoration .St Alb-ins 
became lord cltamh|rlain, and received other appointments. 
He supported the policy of frienilship with France, and ho 
contributed largely to the close secret understanding Ijetwcen 
Charles 11 . and l,X)uis XIV., being instrumentid in arranging the 
preliminaries of the treaty of Dover in 1669. In 1664 he obtained 
a grant of land in lajndon near St James’s Palace, where Jermyn 
Street preserx'cs the memory of his name, and where he built 
the St Albans’ market on a site afterward'’ cleared for the con¬ 
struction of Regent Street and Waterloo Place. The earl, wlio 
was a friend and patron of Abraham Cowley, died in St James’s 
S()uare. for the building of which he had provided the plan in 
January 1^84. St Albans being unnjarried, the earldom Wcamc 
•extinct at his death, while the barony of Jermyn of St Fdmunds- 
bury patised by special remainder, together with his property, to 
his nephew Thomas Jermyn, and after the latter’s death to 
Thomas’s brother Henry Baron Dover (y.n.). 

ST ALBANS, a city, municipal borough, and market town in 
the St Albans parliamentary division of Hertfordshire, England, 
on the main line of the Midland railway and on branches of 
the London & North-Western and the Great Northern lines, 
20 m. N.W. of London. Pop. (i8gi) 12,898; (1901) 16,019. .St 
Albans became the scat of a liishop in 1877 ; the diocese covering 
the greater part of E.ssex and Hertfordshire, with small portions 
of Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. The 
great cathedral, or abbey church, is finely situated on the steep 
hill, above the small river Ver, on which the central p-art of the 
city is placed. 

Shortly alter the martyrdom o( St AUuui, probcbly in 303, a 
cluirch was built on the spot where he was slain, and in 793 Offa, 
king ol Mercia, who prolcssi-d to liave discovered the relics of tlie 
martyr, foundisl in his honour a monastery lor Benedictines, which 
became one ol tile richest and most important houses ol that order 
m the kingdom. The abbots, Ealdred and Ealmir, at the close of 
the loth century began to break up the ruins ol the old Roman 
city of Vcrulamiiim for materials to construct a new abbey church ; 
blit its erection was delayed till the time of William the Conqueror, 
when Paul of Caen, a relative of Archbishop Lanfranc, was in t077 
appointed abbot. The cathedral at Canterbury as built by Lanfranc 
was almost a reproduction of St Stephen's, Caen ; but Paul, wliitc 
adopting llii' same model for St .\lbans, built ir on a much larger 
scale, the church was consecrated in it 15, but had been finished 
some years before. Of the original Norman churcli the principal 
]W)rtions now remaining arc the eastern liays of the nave, the tower 
and Die transepts, but the main outlines of the buiidmg are still 
those (Uanned by Paul. It is thus one of tlie most imiwrlant speci¬ 
mens of Norman architecture in England, witli the sjiecial chameter- 
istic tliat, owing to the use of the flat broad Roman tile, the Norman 
portions are peculiarly bare and stern. The western towers were 
imlled down in the 13th century. About 1155 Robert de Gorham 
repaired and beautified the early .shrine and rebuilt the chapter- 
hou.se and (lart ol the cloister; but notliing of his work now remains 
except part of a very lieautiful doonvay discovered in recent times. 
About 1200 .'Vbliot John do Celia pulM down the west front and 
portions of the north and soiilli aisles. He began the erection ol 
the west front in a new and enriched form, and bis work was con¬ 
tinued by his successor Wilham de Trumpyngtone in a plainer 
manner. In 1257 ikv eastern jHirtion was pulled down, end between 
llie middle of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century a 
sanctuary, ante-chaiicl and lady chapel were added, all rcmarlcably 
line specimens of the architecture of the period. In 1323 two great 
columns on the sontli side suddenly fell, and this necessitated the 
rebuilding of five bays of the soutli aisle and the Norman cloisters. 
Various incongruous additions wore made during the Perpendicular 
period, and much damage was also done during the dissolution of 
Uie abbeys to the finer work in the interior. Structural dangers gave 
rise to an extensive restoration and partial rebuilding, begun under 
tlie direction ol Sir Gilbert Scott, and completed in J894 by Lord 


Grimthorpe, some of whose work was, and remains, the subject ol 
much adverse criticism. The abbey's extreme length outside is 
550 It., wHch is exceeded by Winchester by 6 It. The nave (292 ft.) 
is the longest Gothic nave in the world and exceeds that of Winchester 
by about 20 ft. The length of the transepts is 175 ft. inside. The 
mon.v,slic buildings have all disappeared except tlic great gateway. 

St Michael’s church, within Ihe site of Vernlamium, was originally 
constructed in the 10th century. Considerable portions of the 
Norman building remain. The church contains the tomb of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. St Stephen’s cliurch, dating from the same 
period, contains some good examples of Norman architecture. St 
Jk'ter’s church has liecn in great part rebuilt, but the Early Perpen¬ 
dicular nai'c remains. The restored clock-house in the market-place 
was built by one of the abbots in the reign of Henry VIII. There 
is an Edward VI. grammar school. The principal modem buildings 
are the com exchange, the court-house, tlie prison, the public baths, 
a technical sch(«>l and the public library. There are two hospitals • 
(one for infectious diseases), a dispens.ary and almshouses founded 
in 1734 by Sarah, duchess of Marlborough. The principal industries 
are the manufacture of silk, straw-plaiting, bmsh-making, letterpress 
and chromo-lithographic ])rinting. There are also breweries and 
iron-loundries. A public park of 24 acres was opened in 1894, and 
a recreation ground in 180H. The increase in population is largely 
due to the growth of a residential districi on the outskirts, ovitig 
mainly to the convenient proximity to London. I'lic city is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and t2 councillors. Area, 997 acres. 

To tile .smith-west of tlie present city of St Albans stood the 
ancient Verularaium {q.v.), one of the oldest towns in Britain, on 
Walling Street. Tlie ruins served as a quarry not only to the 
builders of the Abbey, but also for the other churches and the 
monastic buildings of St Albans, and Roman bricks are found 
c\ en in the fabric of the churches of neighbouring villages, as at 
Sandridge, 2^ m. N.ti. After being burnt by Boadicea, \’eru- 
lamium revived, and its church was famous early in the 8th 
century. The origin of the royal castle of Kingsbury is variously 
assigned to the 6th and 8th centuries. In the 9th and 10th 
centuries the abbots enlarged the town, which was confirmed to 
them as a borough by Henry II. In 1253 a charter gave borough 
jurisdiction to the good men of St Albans; but the borough 
court was, apparently, discontinued for about 200 years after 
the reljellion of 1381. A charter of 1533, confirmed in 1553 and 
1559-1560, incorporated the mayor and burgesses. Charters of 
1663, 1664 and 1685, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835, altered the fonn of the corporation ; and in 1877 St Albans 
became a city. Two burgesses were returned to the parliament 
of 1306-1307, and to others, until, after 1336, such right fell into 
abeyance until its resumption in 1553. Its abolition, as a result 
of corrupt electioneering practices, took place in 1852. 

During Wat Tyler’s insurrection the monastery was besieged 
by the townspeople, many of whom were executed in come- 
quencc. At St Albans the Lancastrians were defeated on the 
2ist of May 1455, leader, the duke of Somerset, lieing 
killed, and Henry VI. taken prisoner; here, loo, Queen Margaret 
defeated the earl of Warwick on the 17th of February 1461. 
During the civil wars the town was garrisoned for the parliament. 
On a printing press, one of the earliest in the kingdom, set up in 
the abbey the first English translation of the Bible was printed. 

See Vi toria County History, Herts, vol. ii.; Peter Newcome, 
The History oj the Abbey of St Albans (London, 1793) ; and Chronica 
monaslerii S. Albani, edited by H. T. Riley for the “ Rolls ” series 
(1863-1876). 

SAINT ALBANS, a city and the county-seat of Franklin 
county, Vermont, U.S.A., 57 m. (by rail) N.N.W. of Montpelier. 
Pop. (1900), 6239,0! whom 1201 were foreign-born. St Albans 
is sen'ed by the Central Vermont railway, which has general 
offices and shops here, and by an electric line connecting with 
Lake Champlain at St Albans Bay and with Swanton, 9 m. N. 
The city is built on a plain less than 3 m. from Lake Champlain 
and about 300 ft. above it; surrounding hills (AldiS and Bellevue) 
rise still higher and command charming views of rite Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks. Among 
the prominent buildings are a U.S. customs-house, the city hall, 
the court house, a public library, a hospital (1882), the Warner 
Home for Little Wanderers (1882), two Roman Catholic parochial 
schools and two convents. There arc marble quarries in the 
vicinity, but the surrounding country is devoted largely to 
dairy'll^. St Albans has *a wge creamery, manufactures con¬ 
densed milk and ships large quantities of butter. 
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The first permanent setUcmeiit iicro was establisUcJ iii X7S6; 
tu.' township of St Albans (pop. in 1900, 1715) was incorporated in 
1859, and the larger part of it was chartered as the city ot St Albaiii* 
m 1897. C^i the igth of October 1864 Lieut. BennettTf. Young 
led from Canada alxiut twenW-fivo tiii'imiformed Coiifedcrati* 
soldiers in a raid on St Albans. They looted three banks, wounded 
several citizens, one mortally, and escaped to Canada, where Young 
and twelve others were arrested and brought to trial. But they were 
never punished, and even tlie $75,000 which had been taken from 
tliem on their arrest was returned to them. Later, however, the 
Canadian government rclunded tliis amount to the banks. In i 860 
and again in 1870 the Fenians made St Albans a base lor attacks 
on Canada, and United States troops were sent here to preserve 
neutrality. 

SAINT ALBIN, ALEXANDER CHARLES OHER ROUSSEUN 
OE CORBEAU, Comte de (1773-1847), French politician, was 
born in Paris, of a noble Dauphinois family, and was educated at 
the College d’Harcourt. He embraced the revolutionary ideas 
with enthusiasm. As civil commissioner at Troyes he was 
accused of terrorism by .some, and by the revolutionarv' tribunal 
of moderation. He was imprisoned for a short time in 1794. 
On his release the Citoyen Rousselin entered the ministry' of the 
interior, and under the Directory he became secretary'-general, 
and then civil commissioner of the Seine. Attached to the party 
of Bemadotte, he was looked on with suspicion by the imperial 
police, and during the later years of the empire spent his time 
in retirement at Provence. During the Hundred Day's, how'ever, 
he served under Carnot at the ministry of the interior. Under 
the Restoration he defended Liberal principles in the Constitu- 
Uimiiel, of which he was the founder. Although Louis Philippe 
h id been his friend since the days of the Revolution, he accepted 
no office from the monarchy of July. He retired from the 
Constitutionwl in 1838, and died on the isth of June 1847. His 
chief w'orks deal with the soldiers of the Revolution. They are : 
Vie de Lazare Hoelie (2 vols., 1798); Notice htslorigtte stir Ic 
general Marbot (1800) ; M. de Champiomiel (i860) ; and notices 
of others piosthumously published by his son, Hortensius de 
Saint Albin, as Documents relatifs a la Rivolution Frattfaise , . . 

ST ALDEGONDE, PHIUPS VAN HARNIX, Hf.er van 
(1538-1598), Dutch writer and statesman, was born at Brus.scLs, 
the son of Jakob van Marnix, baron of Pottes. He studied 
theology under Calvin and Beza at Geneva and, returning to the 
Netherlands in 1560, threw himself energetically into the cause 
of the Reformation, taking an active part in tlie compromise of 
the nobles in 1565 and the assembly of St Trond. He made 
himself conspicuous by issuing a pamphlet in justification of the 
iconoclasts who devastated FTanders in 1566, and on Alva's 
arrival next year had to fly the country. After spending some 
time in Friesland and in the Palatinate he was in 1570 taken into 
the service of William, prince of Orange, and m 1572 was sent 
as his representative to the first meeting of the States-gcneral 
assembled at Dordrecht. In 1573 he was taken prisoner by the 
.«ipaniards at Maaslandsluys, but was exchanged m the following 
year. He was sent as the representative of the insurgent provinces 
to Paris apd London, where he in vain attempted to secure 
the effective assistance of Queen Elizabeth. In 1578 he was 
at the diet of Worms, whore he made an eloquent but fruitless 
appeal for aid to the German princes. Equally vain were his 
efforts in the same year to persuade the magistrates of Ghent 
to cease persecuting the Catholics in the city. He took a con¬ 
spicuous part in arranging the Union of Utrecht, and in 1583 
was chosen burgomaster of Antwerp. In 1585 he surrendered 
the city, after a 13 months’ siege, to the Spaniards. Violently 
attack^ by the English and by his own countrymen for this act, 
he retired from public Affairs and, save for a mission to Paris 
in 1590, lived henceforth in Leiden or on his estate in Zeeland, 
where he worked at a translation of the Bible. He died at 
Leiden OT the 15th of December 1598. 

St Aldegondc, or Mamix (by which name he is very commonly 
known), is celebrated for his share in the great development of Dutch 
Uteiabire which followed the classical period represented by such 
writera as the poet and liistorian Piete^ Hooft. Of his works the 
best known is the Roman Bee-hive (De roomsche byen-korf), published 
in 1569 during hU exile in Friesland, a bitter satire on the faith and 
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practice-) of the Roman Catholic Church. Tliis was translated or 
adapted i-\ French, Oennau and EngUsh. As a poet, St Aldegondc 
is mainly known through his admirable mctricaf translation of tlie 
Psalms (1580), and the celebrated Wilhelmus van Nassauwe, one ol 
the two officially recogiiucd national anthems of Holland, is also 
ascribed to him. His complete works, edited by Lacroix and Quinct, 
were published at Brussels in 7 vols. (1855-1859), and his rwigious 
and tiieological writings, edited by Van Tur.nenbergen, at l^ris, 
in 3 vols. (1871-1891). ' • 

See E. Quinet, Marni.r de St Aldeeoude (Paris, 1854) J Juste, Vie 
de Marnix (The Hague, 1858) ; Freiliricq, Mamix en xifne necter- 
landsche geschriften (Ghent, 1882); T)alma, Fhilips van Marnix, heer 
van Sint-Aldegonde (Amsterdam, 1896). 

ST ALDWYN, MICHAEL EDWARD HICKS BEACH, isi 

Viscount (1837- ), English statesman, son of Sir Michael 

Hicks Beach, 8th Bart., whom he succeeded in 1854, wa.s 
born in London in 1837, and was educatiA at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated with a first class in thi 
school of law and modern history. In 1864 he was returned 
to parliament as a t'onservative for East Gloucestershire, lb'- 
county in which his estates of Williamstrip Park were situqtiil ; 
and during 1868 he ncted both as parliamentary secretary to th 
Poor Law Board and as under-secretary' for the Home Depun 
ment. In 1874 he was made chief secrctat)' for Ireland, am! 
was included in the Cabinet in 1877. From 1878 to 1880 he 
was .secretary of state for the colonies. In 1885 he was elected 
for West Bristol, and the Consen'ative party having returned to 
power, became chancellor ^f the exchequer and leader of thi^ 
House of Commons. After Mr Gladstone’s brief Home Rule 
Ministry in 1886 he entered Lord Salisbun,''s next Cabinet again 
ns Irish secretaiy, making way for Lord Randolph Churchill 
ns leader of the House ; but troubles with his eyesight compelled 
him to resign in 1887, and meanwhile Mr Goschen replaced Lord 
Randolph a.s chancellol' of the exchequer. From 1888 to 1892 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach returned to active work ns president 
of the Board of Trade, and in 1895—Mr Goschen being transferred 
to the Admiralty—ho again became chancellor of the exchequer. 
In 1899 he lowered the fixed charge for the National Debt from 
twenty-five to twenty-three millions- a reduction imperatively 
required, apart from' other reasons, by the difficulties found 
in redeeming Consols at their then inflated price. When com¬ 
pelled to find means for financing the w'ar in South Africa, he 
insisted on combining the raising of loans with the imposition 
of fresh taxation ; and besides raising the income-tax each year, 
up to IS. 3d. in 1902, he introduced taxes on sugar and exported 
coal (1901), and in 1902 proposed the reimposition of the registra¬ 
tion duty on corn and flour which had been abolished in 1869 
by Mr Ixiwe. The sale of his Netheravon estates in Wiltshire 
to the War Office in 1898 occasioned some acrid criticbm concern¬ 
ing the valuation, for which, however. Sir Michael himself was 
not responsible. On Lord Salisbuiy'’s retirement in 190s Sir 
Miclvael Hicks Beach also left the governinent. He accepted 
the chairmanship of the Royal Commission on Ritualistic 
Practices in the Church, and he did valuable work as an arbi¬ 
trator ; and though when the fiscal controversj' arose he became 
a member of the Free-food League, his parliamentary loyalty 
to Mr Balfour did much to prevent the Unionist free-traders from 
precipitating a rupture. When Mr Balfour resigned in 1905 
he was rabed to the peerage us Viscount St Aldwyn. 

8T AMAM D*LES-BADXf a town of northern France, in the 
department of Nord, at the junction of the Elnon with the Scarpe, 
22 m. S.E. of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906), town, 10,195: commune, 
14,454. The town has a communal college and a school of 
drawing, and carries on iron-founding and the manufacture of 
porcelain, hosiery, chains and nails, but b better known for its 
mineral waters and mud baths. There are five springs; the 
water (67° to 77° F.) contains sulphate of lime and sulphur, 
and deposits white gelatinous threMs without smell or taste, 
lie mud baths are of benefit to patients suffering from rheuma¬ 
tism, gout and certain affections of liver and skin. Though from 
the &overy of statues and coins in the mud it b evident that 
these must have been frequented during the Roman period, 
it was only at the close of the 17th century that they again 
became of more than local celebrity. Of the abbey there remain 
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«n entrance pavilion serving as town hall and the richly decorated 
fatade of the church, both dating from the 17th century. « 

St Amand owes its name to St AmancI, bish^ of Tongres, who 
Inu.nded a monastery here in the 7th century. The abbey was laid 
waste by the Normans in 88j and by the count of Hainaiit in 1340. 
The town was captured by Mary of Burgundy in 1477, by the count 
of Ligne, Charles V.’.s lieutenant, in 1521, and finally in 1667 by the 
French. In i 7Q3 St Amand was the headquarters of General 
bunftutiez in revolt against the Republican government. 

ST-AMAKD-MOMT-BOND, a town of central France, capital 
< f an arrondissement in the department of Cher, 39 m. S. by E. 
i f Bourges on the railway to Monthifon. Pop. (1906), 7711. 
'J'lie town i>btnd$ at the foot of the hill of Mont-Kond on the 
right bank of the Cher, at its confluence with the Marmandc 
;:ml on the canal of Bcrr)'. A church of the period of transition 
from the KoinancsHue to Gothic style and several old houses 
arc the more interesting buildings. The beautiful chateau of 
Mcillant, built from 1500 to 1510 by the admiral Charles of 
Aralfoise, is 5J m. from St Amand ; and the abbey of Noirlac, 
a inc type of Cistercian abbey with a 12th-century church, is 
2j m. from the town. 

Jill! town grew U)i round a monastery founded by St Amand, a 
lollower ol St Coluinban, in the 7th century. Its ruined stronghold, 
on the hill of Mont-Kond, was of importance in the middle ages, 
and during the Fronde, when it belonged to the great Conde, was a 
centre ol resistance to the royal troops, by whom it was taken after 
a siege of eleven months in 1652. It was for a time tlie property of 
Sully, who retired to it under the reg<«icy of Marie de’ Medici. 

* SAINT'AMANT, MABC ANTOINE DE OfiBARD, Sieur de 
(1594-1661), Erench poet, was born near Rouen in the year 
1594. His father was a merchant who btid, according to his 
son's account, been a sailor and had commanded for 22 years 
tme escadre de la reine iUzabelh—a vague statement that lacks 
confirmation. The son obtained a patent of nobility, and 
uttaclied himself to different great noblemen—the due de Retz 
and the comte d'Harcourt among others. He saw military 
service and sojourned at different times in Italy, in England— 
a sojourn which provoked from him a violent poetical attack 

, I n the eountiy, Albion (1643)—in I’oland, where he held a court 
appointment for two years, and elsewhere. Saint-Amant’s 
later years were spent in France; and he died at Paris on the 
29th of December 1661. 

Saiiit-Amant has lelL a not inconsiderable body of poetry. His 
.llhwn and Home lulicule set the fashion ot the burlesque poem, 
.1 lorm in which he was excelled by his follower Paul Scarron. In 
his later years he devoted himself to serious subjects and produced 
an epic, Moise sauvi (1653). His best work consists of Bacchan¬ 
alian songs, laspfbauche being one of tlie mast remarkable convivial 
poems ot its kiiid. 

The standard edition is that in the Bibliothique EUh'inenne, by 
M. C. L. Livet (j vols. Paris, 1855). 

SAINT ANDRi, ANORfi JEANBON (1749-1813), French 
revolutionist, was born at Montauban (Tarn-et-Garonne) on 
the 2Sth of February 1749, the son of a fuller. Although his 
• father was a Protestant, St Andr6 was brought up by the Jesuits 
at Marseilles and took orders. He turned Protestant, however, 
and became pastor at Castras and afterwards at Montauban. 
The proclamation of liberty of worship made him a supporter 
of the Revolution, and he was sent as deputy to the Convention 
by the department of Lot. He sat on the Mountain, voted for 
the death of I/mis XVI. and opposed the punishment of the 

* authors of the September massncre.s.' In July 1793 he was 
president of the Convention, entered the Committee of Public 
Safety the same month and was sent on mission to the Armies 
of the East. On the 20th of September 1793 he obtained a 
vote of one hundred million francs for constructing vessels, and 
from September 1793 to January 1794 reorganised the raihtary 
harbours of Brest and cWbourg. In May 1794 he took part 
with Admiral Villaret de Joyeuse in a fight mth the English. 
Finally, after a mission in ^e south, which lasted from July 
1794 to March 1795 and in which he showed great moderatiun, 
he was arrested on the a8th of May 1795, but was released by 
the amnesty of the year IV. He was then appointed consul at 
Algiers and Snyma (1798), was kept prisoner by the Turks for 
three years, and subsequently became prefect of the department 

• of Mont-Tonnerre (1801) and cornmissary-general of the three 


departments on the left bank of the Rhine. He died at Mainz 
on the loth of December 1813. 

Sec L#vy-Schncidcr, Le Conventional Jeanbon St AntM (Paris, 
1901). 

SAINT ANDR£, JACQUES D’ALBON, Seigneur de (e. 1505- 
1562), French soldier and favourite of Henry II. of Prance. 

He was made marshal of France, governor of Lyonnais and 
ambassador in England. He served with great bravery against 
the emperor Charles V. .in 1552. In 1557 he was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Saint Quentin, but was released the following 
year, and took part in negotiating the peace of Cateau-Cam- ^ 
bresis. After the death of Francis II. he formed in 1561 willi * 
the constable de Montmorency and Franci.s, duke of Guise, an 
alliance known as “the triumvirate” against the Protestants. . 
and the queen-mother. He perished at the battle of Drciix by 
the hand of a private enemy. 

ST ANDREWS, a city, royal burgh, university town and 
seaport of Fifeshirc, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 7621. It is situated 
on a bay of the North Sea, i2i m. S.E. of Dundee by the North 
British railway, via Lcuchars junction. It occupies a plateau 
of sandstone rock about 50 ft. high, on tlie north breaking off 
in precipitous cliffs in which the sea has worn numerous caves. 

The Eden enters St Andrews Bay to the north-west of the Links; 
and Kinness Bum, skirting the south side of the town, flows into 
the harbour. Almost the whole activity of St Andrews is 
centred in education and golf. There are a few small businesses, 
however, such as brewing, tanning, shipping and fishing. The 
harbour, which is somewhat difficult of acces.s, is protected 
by a pier 630 ft. long. The city has been called the “ Mecca of 
Golf,” partly because the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, founded 
in 1754, is the legislative authority of the game, and partly 
because its- beautiful links—acquired by the town in 1894 and 
containing three courses—rank amongst the finest in the world. 

For the sake of the ^ame, the bracing air and the bathing which 
the sandy beach of its bay affords, visitors are attracted to St 
Andrews in great numbers. The chief modem buildings include 
the town hall, the Templars’ Hall, the Volunteer Hall, the 
Gibson Hospital, the Memorial Cottage Hospital, the Marine 
Biological Station (erected by Dr C. H. Gatty and ojiened in 
1896), the Library and the Golf Club House, erected in 1853. 

The city was never surrounded by walls, and of its ancient 
gates the West Port only remains. The Martyrs' Memorial, 
erected to the honour of Patrick Hamilton, George Wishari, 
and other martyrs of the Reformation epoch, stands at the west 
end of the Scores on a cliff overlooking the sea. 

The catliedral originated partly in the priory ol Canons Regular 
founded by Bishop Robert (1122-1159). At the end of tlie 17th 
century some of tlie priory buildings were still entire and considerable 
remains of others existed, but nearly all traces have now disapiicared, 
except jxMiions of the priory wall and the archways, known as the 
Pends. The wall is about three-quarters of a mile long, and bears 
turrets at intervals. The drd marquis of Bute undertook the restora¬ 
tion of the priory, but the work was interrupted by his death in 1900. 

The cathedral was founded by Bishop Arnold (1159-1162), to supply 
more ample accommodation than was afforded by the cliprcn of 
St Regulus. Of this church in the Romanesque style, probably 
dating from the 10th century, there remain the square tower, 108 ft. 
in Imiglit, and the choir, of very diminutive proportions. On a plan 
of the town, about 1530, a chancel appears, and on seals affixed to 
the city and collie charters there are representations ol otter build- 
i ings attached. The cathedral was constructed in the form of a Latin 
I cross, the total length inside the walls being 355 ft., the length of the 
nave zoo ft., of the choir and lateral aisles 62 ft. and of the lady 
chiqicl at the eastern extremity 30 ft. The width at the transepts 
was i6fi ft. and of the nave and choir 62 ft. The building was 
finished in the time of Bishop Lamberton (1297-1328), and was 
^dicated on the 5th of July 1318, the ceremony being witnessed 
by Robert Bruce. When entire it had, besides a centrm tower, six 
turrets, of which two at the east and one of the two at the west 
extremity, rising to a height of 100 ft., remain. The bniiding was 
partly destroyed by fire na 1378, and' tlie restoration aim further 
embellishment were completed in 1440. It was stripped oHis altars 
and images in 1539. It is believed that about the end of the 16th 
century tbe oentau tower gave way. Dairying with it the north wall. 
Afterwards luge portions of the ruins were taken away for building 
purposes, and nomng was done to preserve them until 1826^ Since 
then it has been tended \rith scrupmons care, an interesttigTeaturc 
being the cutting out of -tte groond^iian in the turf. The principal 
portions extant, partly Norman and partly .Early English, are the 
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and west gables, the greater part of the south waU of the nave 
atiu tUc west wall of the south transept. 

The picturesque ruins of tlie castle are situated on a rocky pro¬ 
montory much worn away by the sea. It is supposed to have been 
erected by Bishop Roger about the beginning of the 13th century 
as an episcopal residence, and was strongly fortified. It was fre- 
qnenuy taken by the Uiiglish, and after it had been captured by tho 
Scottish regent, Andrew Murray, in 1336-1337, was uestroycu lest 
It should ^fall into their bands. Towards the clo,sc of the century it 
was rebuilt by Bishop Trail in the form of a massive for^cation 
y. il.i a moat on the south and west sides. Janies I. s|i«nt some of 
ids early years within it under tlio care of Bialiop Warulaw, and it was 
the birthplace of James III, (1445). From a window in tlio castle 
1. ardinal Beaton witncs.secl the burning of George Wishart in front 
< f tiie gate (1546), and in the same year he was murdered within 
;t by a party of Reformers. The castle was taken from tlie con- 
• sj^iirators by tho Frencli, among the prisoners captured being John 
Knox. Some years afterwards it was rejiaired by Archbisliop 
Hamilton, but in less massive and less substantial form. My i05(>, 
however, it had fallen into such disreimir tliat Ihe town council 
ordered the materials to bo used for repairing tl.c pier. The principal 
remains are a (lortion of the south w.'ui enclosing a square tower, the 
" boUIo dungeon ”- so named from its sliape : it was a cell hewn 
out of the solid rock—below tlio north-west lower, the kitchen tower 
and a curious subterranean passage. The grounds have been laid 
out as a public garden. 

The town church, formerly tlie church of the Holy Trinity, vyas 
originally founded in 1112 by Bishop Turgot. Tlie early building 
was a licautiful Norman structure, but at the close of tlio xbth century 
the whole, with tlie exception of little else tlian the sejuare tower and 
s|)ire, was re-erected in a plain and ungainly style. In this church 
Joiin Knox first preached in public (May or Juno 1547). and in it, 
on June 4th 1550, he delivered tiic famous sermon from St Matthew 
xxi. 12, 13, winch led to tlic stripping of the cathedral and the 
destruction of tlie monastic buildings. The church contains an 
elaborate monument in white marble to James Sharp, archbisliop of 
St Andrews (assassinated 1679). In South Street stMds the lovely 
ruin of the north Iransejit of tlic chapel of tlio Blackiriars’ monastery 
ioiimlcd by Bishop Wishart in 1274 ; but all traces of tho Observan- 
linc monastery founded about 1450 by Bishop Kenncily have dis- 
aiqiearcd, except tho well. 


■J'hc great university of St Andrews owed its origin to 
,3 .society fonned in 1410 by Lawrence of Lindores, abbot of 
Scone, Richard Cornwall, archdeacon of Lothian, William 
.Steplicn, afterwards archbishop of Dunblane, and a few others. 
.•\ charter was issued in 1411 by Bi.shop Henry Wardlaw 
(d. 1440), who attracted the most learned men in Scotland as 
profcfflor.s, and six bulls were obtained from Beneilict XIII. 
ill 1413 confirming tlie charter and constituting the society a 
university. The lectures were delivered in various parts of 
the town until 1430, when Wardlaw allowed the lecturers the 
lusc of a building called the Paedagogium, or St JcAn’-s. St 
Salvator's College was founded and richly endowed by Bishop 
Kennedy in 1456; seven years later it was granted the power 
to confer degrees in theology and philosophy, and by the end of 
the century was regarded as a constituent part of tho university. 
In 1512 St Leonard’s College was founded by Prior John Hepburn 
and Archbishop Alexander Stewart on the site of the buildings 
which at one time were used as a hospital for pilgrims. In the 
same year Archbishop Stewart nominally changed the original 
Paedagogium into a college and annexed to it the parish church 
ot St Michael of Tarvet; but its actual erection mto a college 
did not take place until 1537, when it was dedicated to the 
Hessed Virgin Mary of the Assumption. The outline of the 
ancient structure is preserved, but its general character has 
been much altered by various restorations. It forms two sides 
of a quadrangle, the library and principal’s residence being on 
the north and the lecture rooms and the old dining-hall on the 
west. The University library, which now includes the older 
college libraries, was founded about the middle of the r7th 
century,.rebuill^in 1764, and improved in 1829 and 1889-1890, 
The lower bail in the older part of the building was used at times 
as a provindaJ meeting-place for the Scottish parliament. When 
the institution of the colleges was remodelled in 1579 St Mary's 
was set apart for theoli^; and in 1747 the colics of St 
Salvator and St Leonard were formed into the United College. 
The buildings of St Leonard’s are now occupied as a school for 
girls. The college chapel is in ruins. The United College 
occupies the site of St Salvator’s College, but the old buildings 
have been removed, with the exception of the college chapel. 




now used as the university chapel and the parish church of 
St I.eonard's, a fine Gothic structure, contaming an elaborate 
tomb of Bishop Kennedy and Knox's pulpit; the ettwance 
gateway, with a square clock tower (15a ft.); and the janitor's 
house with some class-rooms above. The modem building, 
in the Elizabetlian style, was erected between iSa; and 1847. 
University College, Dundee, was in 1890 affiliated to the univer¬ 
sity of St Andrews. I'his arrangement was set aside by the 
House of Ixirds in 1895, but a reaffiliation took place in ^897. 

In 1887-'! 888 a common dining-hall for the students was estab¬ 
lished ; in 1892 provision was made within the university for 
the instruction of women; and for the board and residence 
of women students a permanent building was opened in 1896. 
To the south of the library medical buildings, erected by the 
munificence of the 3rd marquess of Bute, were opened in 1899. 

It was during the principalship of Dr James Donaldson, who 
succeeded John Tulloch (1823-1886), that most of the modem 
improvements were introduced. 

Madras College, founded and endowed by Dr Andrew Sell 
(1755-1832), a native of the city, is a famous higher-class schwi. 

The town, which is governed by a council, provost and bailies, 
gives its name to the district group of burghs for returning one 
member to parliament, the other constituents being the two 
Anstruthers, Crail, Cupar, Kilrenny and Pittenweem. 

Four milfs N.W. is Leuchars (pop. 711), tlio church ot which, 
dating from non, uontains oenie beautiful Norman work in tlie,, 
chancel and apse, tho nave being modem. It was in tins church 
that Alexander Henderson (1383-1O46) heard the sermon tliat led 
him to give up Episcopacy. At Guard Bridge (pop. 715), so named 
from tho six-arcliod bridge erected by Bishop Wardlaw at the mouth 
of the Eden, arc a largo pa]ier-mili and wickworks. Mt Melville, 
to the S.W. of the city, was the residence, of tlie novelist G. J. W'hyto- 
Melville (1821-187E), and Kinaldie, to tlie S., was the birtliplace of 
Sir Robert Ayton the poet (1570-1638). On the shore, to the S.F. 
stands the huge dvtaclied rock which, from its shape; bwrs the name 
of tlic Spindle rock. 

History. —St Andrews was probably the site of a' Pictisli 
stronghold, and tradition dectoes that Kenneth, the jwtror 
saint of Kennoway, established a Culdce monastery here in the 
6th century. The foundations of the little church dedicated 
to the Virgin were discovered on the Kirkheugh in 1860. Anothei 
Culdee church of St Mary on the Rock is supposed to have 
stood on the Lady’s Craig, now covered by the sea. At that 
period the name of the place was Kilrymont (Gaelic, " The 
church Of the King's Mount ”) or MuckriBS. Another legend 
tells how St Regulus or Rule, the bishop of Patras in Achaea, 
was guided hither bearing the relics of Saint Amlrcw. The 
I’ictUh king Angus gave iiim a tract of land called the Boat 
Chase, no doubt the Boar hills of the present day, and the name 
of the spot was changed to St Andrews, the saint soon afterwards 
(747) becoming the patron-iianit of Scotland (but see Asimitw, 
St). St Andrews is said to have been made a bishopric in the 
9th century, and when the Pictish and Scottish churches were 
united in 908, the primac)' was transferred to it from Dunkeld 
its bishops being thereafter known as bishops of AUian. Il 
became an archbishopric during the primacy of Patridc Grahan: 
(1466-1478). The town was created a royal burgh lin 1124 
In the 16th cwitury St Andrews was one of the most important 
ports north of the Forth and is said to have numbered I4,oo< 
inhabitants, but it fell into decay after the CiviTWar. iDefw 
says that when: he saw it one-sixth of its houses'were nunouj 
.and the.sea had so encroached cm the harbour that itvras ncvei 
likely to be restored ; but the slight improvement in .tn^ aac 
public spirit which 'Bishop Pococke seemed to detect in I76< 
.continued throug^iout the 19th century. 

AuTBoamss,—S. W. Mortine, History and Anti^itm of St RsM, 
Chapel, St Andrews (J 7 « 7 ): Grierson, Delineations of St Andrew 
(1807: 3rJ et!., 1898) ^Seliqniae DM Andreae (1797) I L« 6 *r Cartarun 
SaHcfi AiK!«ae(BannatyneClnb, 1841J; W. F.fekebe," EecleSiastica 
Settlements in Scotiand,'’ to iW. ^. ‘AMia. St it, (tiSa-tSSs) 

C. J.Lyosi, History of St Andrews {iSssU A. aXwOiinn, St,Andrews 
its Hieterical AssociMions and PuUic Bmtdinfs (Edinburghr (884) 

D. Hay'Fleming, the Martyrs and Confessors of SI Andrsws {Cnpu 
7867): Register of the Christian Coneregaflon of 'St Andrews, rjjft 
i6oo (Ediabergh, Scottish Hhrtory Society, t88»ai89b); Owiids i 
St Andrews ; Andrew Lang, St Andrews (London,289J); D. R. Ken, 
St Andrews in /64 S-j6s6 (London, 1893); James Maitland Anderson, 
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7 he Umvfrsily of St Andrews : an Historical Sketch {1878); Annual 
litf liter of St A ndrews University, . 

SAINT ARNAUD, JACQUES LEROY DB (1801-1854), marshal 
of France, was born at I’arLs on the 20th of August 1801. He 
c'llered the army in 1817, and after ten years of garrison service, 
which he varied by gamlding and wild courses, he still held only 
the lowest commissioned grade. He then resigned, led a life 
of adventure in several lands and returned to the army at thirty 
u-i a sut>tieutenant. He took part in the suppression of the 
VVndie 6mcute,and was for a time on General (Marshal) tiugeaud’s 
staff. But his debts and the scandals of his private life compelled 
him to go to Algeria as a captain in the Foreign Ivcgion. There 
h" distinguished himself on numerous occiisions, and after twelve 
yeara had risen to the rank of tiiarechal dr camp. In 1848 he 
was placed at theMiead of a brigade during the revolution in 
I'aris. On his return to Africa, it is said because Louis Napoleon 
considered him suitable to be the military head of a coup d’etat, 
an expedition was made into lattle Kabyiia, in which St Amaud 
showed his prowers as a commander-in-chief and provided his 
superiors w'itli the pretext for bringing him home as a general 
ol dicision (July 1851). He .succeeded Marshal Magnan as 
minister of war and supcruitended the military operations of 
the niiip d'etat of the 2nd of Decemlier (1851) which placed 
!'f.i|)(ileon Ill. on the throne. A year later he was made marshal 
of France and a senator, remaining at the head of the war 
office till 1854, when he set out trt'command the French in the 
Crimea, his British colleague fieing Lord Raglan. He died 
on hoard ship on the atith of September 1S54 shortly after 
commanding at thi! battle of the Alma. His body was con¬ 
veyed to France and buried in the Invalides. 

See iMtres dtt Mar/chal de Saint Arnaud (Paris, 1855; and edition 
witll memoir by Sainte-Beuve, 1K58). 

ST ARNAUD, a town of Ivara-Kara county, Victoria, Australia, 
158 m. by rail N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901), 3656. It is 
a flourishing town with a fine town hall, a school of mines and 
the court hou.se, in which sittings of the supreme court arc 
held. There are tanneries, chaff and wood yards, and flour- 
and bone-mills in the town, which lies in a gold-mining, 
pastoral and agricultural district, the mining being chiefly 
(piartz. To the N.W. is some of the finest agricultural land in 
tlic colony. 

ST ASAPH, a cathedral city mid a contributor)' parliamcntaiy' 
borough of Flintshire, N. Wales, on the Rhyl-JJenbigh brancli 
of the London & North-Western railway, about 6 m. from 
each of thc.se towns. Pop. (1901), 1788. Its Welsh name, 
l.lapehvy, is derived from the F.lwi', between which stream 
iuid the riwyd it stands. Asaph, to whom the cathedral (one 
of the smallest in Great Britain) is ilcdicated, was bishop here 
alter Kcnligern's return hence to Glasgow, and died in 596. 
The small, irregularly built town has also a parish church 
(Anglican), remains of a Perpendicular chapid near Ffynnon 
Fair (St Mary’s Well), a bishop's house, a grammar school 
(1882) and almshouses for eight poor widows, founded in 1678 
b)- Bishop Barrow. The hill on which St Asaph stands is Brj’n 
Paulin, supposed to have been the camping-ground of Suetonius 
Paulinus, on his way to Anglesey. The early cathedral, of wood, 
was burned by the English in 1247 and 1282, and that built 
by Bishop Anion in the 13th centurt' (Decorated) was mastly 
deslroj'ed during the war of Owen Giendower in 1402 ; Bishop 
Redman’s building (c. 1480) was completed by the erection of 
t he choir about 1770. During the Civil War the Parliamentarians 
did not .spare the bu'ilding. The choir and chancel were restored, 
from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott, in 1867-1868, the nave in 
1875. The church is plain, cruciform, and in style chiefly 
Decorated but partly Early English, with a square tower; it 
has a Itbrarj' of nearly 2000 I'olumes (some rare); memorials to 
Bishop Dafydd ob Owain (d, 1502), to Bishop Luxmore (d. 1830), 
to the poetess Felicia Hemons, a resident near St Asaph (d. 
1835); and Perpendicular oak choir stalls. In the neighbour¬ 
hood is the modem mansion of Bodelwyddan, of which the 
estate was bought by Sir W. Williams, speaker of the House of 
Commons in Charles II.'s time. 


-ST AUGUSTINE 

ST AUGUSTINE, a city and the county-seat of St John’s 
county, Florida, Ui;.A., in the N.E. part of the state, about 
36 m. li'.E. of Jacksonville. Pop. (1900) 4272, of whom 1733 
were negroes; many of the native whites are descendants ol 
those Minorcans who were settled at New Smyrna, Florida, 
by Andrew Turnbull in 1769, and subsequently removed to 
St Augustine. St Augustine is served by the Florida East Coast 
railway and by the Florida East Coast Canal, an inland waterway 
from the St John's river to the Florida Key.s. 

The city stands on a narrow, sandy peninsula, about 12 ff. abo\ e 
the .sea, lorincd by the Matanzas and San Sebastian rivers, and i.s 
separated from the ocean by the northern end of Anastasia Island. 
St George, the cluef street w St .\ugustme, is only 17 ft. wide, and 
Treasury Street is, at its east enil, an alley across which two 
people may clasp hands. Tliere are many old houses, some of w liiclt 
have balconies projecting above the stretds. At its northern end 
is the old fort of San Marco (now renamed Fort Marion in honour ol 
General Francis Marion), a well-preserved specimen of Spanish 
military architecture, begun, it i.s 6U])|>o.scd, about 1656 and finished 
in 1756. The St Francis barracks (now the state arsenal) occupy 
the site of the old Franciscan convent, whose walls still remain as 
the lirst storey. In the military cemetery are buried a number ol 
soldiers who were massacred by the Seminoles near the Great Wahoo 
Swani)! on the 28U1 of Augti.it 183,5. At the end of SI George Street 
and ne.ar Fort Marion is the City Gate (two pillars, each 20 ft. high) ; 
from this gate a line of earthworks formerly stretched across the 
northern end of the peninsula. In the centre of tlic city is the Plara, 
de la Constitucion, m which .are an obelisk erected in i8i,i to coin- 
mcmorale tlie Spanish Liberal Constitution of 1812, and a monument 
(1872) to citizens who died in the Confederate Army. On thi' 
srpiare arethe market (built in 1840, partially burned in 1887, and after¬ 
wards rebuilt), often erroneously spoken of as " the slave market ” ; ; 
Roman Catholic cathedral (built in 1791, burned in 1887, and rebuilt 
and c.ilarged in 1887-1888) ; Trinity church (Protestant Episcopal); 
and the post ollico (once the Siianish government building). In 
the western part of the city is the lieautiful Memorial Presbyteri.T.:. 
Church, built in l88y as a memorial to his daughter, by Henry IP 
Flagler. Facing King Street (the Alameda) is the magnilicent Hotel 
Ponce do Leon (Spanish Renaissance), of shell - concrete, also In' 
Flagler. The Alcazar (with a large swimming pool fed by a sulplnii - 
ous arlcsian well), in the Moorish style, and the .Mcazar Anne.-; 
(with a large sun parlour), formerly the Cordova Hotel, designed an I 
built by Franklin W. Smith, in the Hispano-Moorish style, are aU 1 
famous hostelries. In an old building (restored) is housed the 
Wilson Free Public Library. Another old building houses tin- 
collections of the St Augustine Institute of Science and Historiea! 
Society, organized in 18S4. St Augustine is the seat of the state 
school for the deaf and blind (188.5). 

At St Augustine are car and machine shops of the Florida East 
Coast railway. Oyster canning and fishing arc engaged in to some 
extent, and cigars arc manufactured, but the city is important chiefly 
as a winter resort, the number of its visitors approximating 2,'>,ooi> a 
year. The cUmate is delightfui, the mean temperature for the 
winter months being about 58° F. and for the entire year about 70° F. 

St Augustine is the oldest permanent settlement of European- 
in the United States. It was founded hy Spanish colonist; 
under the leadership of Pedro Menendez de Aviles, who sighted 
land here in 1565, on the 28th of August, St Augustine's dii\', 
whence the name. On the 6th of September he landed and bega t 
his fortifications. St Augustine's colonial historj' is ahiio.si 
identical with the history of Florida (ij.v.) under Spani.-'li 
dominion. In 1586 it was burned by Sir Franci^. Drake, who 
captured the fort, and in 1665 it was pillaged by Captain Jjuhn 
Davis, an English freebooter. There were frequent conflicts 
with the English settlements in South Carolina and Georgia, 
beginning in 1681 with an attack by the Spanish on Port Royal, 
South Carolina. In 1702 Governor James Moore of South 
Carolina captured St Augustine, but not the fort; and there were 
subsequent expeditions under General James Edward Ogle 
thorpe (see Georgia). When Florida was ceded to England 
in 1763, nearly all the Spanish inhabitants of Sf Augustine went 
to Cuba. Under English control the city prospered, but when 
in 1783 Florida was re-ceded to Spain, nearly all Ihe English 
inhabitants left for the Carolinns, Georgia or the M’est Indies, 
and it became merely a military post. In 1821 ,St Augustine, 
with the rest of Florida, passed under American control. The 
Spanish inhabitants remained. On the 7th of January 1861, 
three days before Florida passed her Ordinance of Secession, 
the small United States^ garrison was compelled by a sta'te force 
to evacuate; but on the nth of March 1862 the fort was 
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recaptuied without bloodshed b)’ a Federal force, and was held 
by the Federals until the close of the Civil War. *1 

^ ^rge R. Fairbanks, Th» History and Antiamius%/ lie City 
of St Augustine (New York, 1858) ; Charles B. Reynolds, Old St 
Aug^tine (St Augustine, 1885); and D. Y. Thomas, “ Report upon 
the Hustonc Buildings, .donuments and Local Archives of St Augus¬ 
tine, in vol. i. pp. 333-352 of the Annual Report (1905) of the 
Amencan Historical Association. 


_ ST AUSTELL, a market town in the St Austell parliamentary 
division of Cornwall, England, 14 m. N.E. of Truro, on the Great 
Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 3340. It is 
pleasantly situated on a steep slope 2 m. inland from St Austell 
bay on the south coast. To the north the high ground culminates 
at 1034 ft. above the sea in Hensbarrow Downs, so called from 
* a Imrrow standing at the loftiest point. The church of the Holy 
Trinity is Perpendicular, with Decorated chancel, richly orna¬ 
ment^ in a manner unusual in the county. The town is the 
centre of a district productive of china clay (kaolin), about 
400,000 tons living annually exported by sea to the potteries of 
Staffordshire and to Lancashire, where it is used in the calico- 
works for sizing. Tlie deposits of clay became important alxiut 
1763, and Josiah Wedgwood acquired mines in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Mines were previously worked for tin and copper, and in 
some cases after being exhausted of ore continued to be worked 
for clay. The Carcliue mine to the north-cast is notably rich; 
it is a shallow excavation of great superficial extent, which 
appears to have been worked from veiy early times. Close to St 
Austell is a good example of an ancient liaptistery, called Mena- 
cuddlc Well, the little chapel Ix-ing Early English. 

ST BARTHOLOMEW, or St BARTHitEMY, an island in the 
French West Indies. It lies in 17® 55' K. and 63® 60' W., about 
130 m. N.W, of Guadeloupe, of which it is a dependency. It is 
shaped like an irregular crescent, the horns, enclosing the bay 
of .St Jean, pointing to the N.; its surface is hilly, cubnmating 
near the centre in a limestone hill 1003 ft. high. It is 8 sq. m. 
in area, and devoid of forests, and water has often to be imported 
from the neighbouring island of St Kitts. The surrounding 
rocks and shallows make the island difficult of access. Despite 
tlie lack of water, sugar, cotton, cocoa, manioc and tobacco are 
grown. The capital, Gustavia, on the S.W. coast, possesses a 
small but safe harbour. Lorient is the only other town. The 
inhabitants, mainly of French and negi'o descent, are English- 
speaking, and number about 3000. St Bartholomew was 
occupied by France in 1648 and ceded to Sweden in 1784. In 
1877 it was again acquired by France at the cost of /i 1,000. 

ST BARTHOLOMEW, MASSACRE OF, the name given to the 
massacre of the Huguenots, which began in Paris on St Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day, the 24th of August 1572. The initiative for the crime 
rests with Catherine dc’ Medici. Irritated and disquieted by the 
growing influence of Admiral ('oligny, who against her wishes 
was endeavouring to draw Charles IX. into a war with Spain, 
she resolved at first to have him a-ssassinated. The blow failed, 
and the admiral was only wounded. The attempt, however, 
infuriated the Huguenots, who had flocked to Paris for the 
wedding d Henry of Navarre and Marguerite de Valois. Charles 
LX. declared that the assassin should receive condign punishment, 
(.'athcrine then conceived the idea of killing at a blow all the 
Huguenot leaders, and of definitely ruining the Protestant party. 
After holding a council with the Catholic leaders, including 
the duke of Anjou, Henrs- of Guise, the marshal de Tavannes, the 
duke of Nevers, and Ren6 de Birague, the keeper of the seals, she 
persuaded the king that the massacre was a measure of public 
safety, and on the evening of the 23rd of August succeeded 
in wringing 4us authorization from him. The king himself 
arranged ti^ manner 6 i its execution, but it is scarcely probable 
that he fired upon the Huguenots from a window of the Louvre. 
The niassacre began on Sunday at daybreak, and continued in Paris 
till the 17th of September. Once let loose, it was impossible to 
restrain the Catholic populace. From Paris the massacre spread 
to the provinces till the 3rd of October. The due de Longue- 
ville,in Picardy, Chabot-Chamy (son of Admiral Chabot) at 
Dijon, the comte de Matignon (i52f-i597) Normandy, and 
other provincial governors, refused to autiiorize the massacres. 


Francois Hotman estimate| the number killed in the whole of 
France at 50.000. There were many illustrious victims, among 
them being .Admiral Coligny, his son-in-law Charles de Tilignj’ 
and the logician Peter Ramus. Catherine de’ Medici received 
the congratulations of all the Catholic powers, and Pope Gregory 
XIII. commanded bonfires to be lighted and a medal to be 
struck. , 

Sec H. Bordier, La St BartUlemy et la critique modeme (Faris, 
1879) ; H. Baumgarten, Vor der Bartiotomdusnacit (Strassbnrg,- 
1882); and H. Mariejol, " La Reiormo ct la Ligiic " (Paris, 1904), 
in vol. vi. of the Histoire de France, by E. l-avisso, which contains a 
more complete bibliography of the subject. 

ST BENOIT-SUR-LOIRE, u village of north-central France, 
in the department of Loiret, on the right bank of the Loire, 
22 m. E.S.E. of Orldans by road. St Bepolt (Lat. Floriacum) 
posse.sses a huge basilica, the only survival of a famous monastery 
founded in the 7th centuiy to which the relics of St Benedict were 
brought from Monte Caasino. Of great importance during the 
middle ages, owing partly to its school, the establishment began 
to decline in the i6th century. In 1562 it was pillaged bj^'^he 
Protestants and, though the buildings were restor^ by Richelieu, 
the abbey did not recover its former piosition. The liasiliui was 
built between r. 1025 and 1218. Its narthex has a second storey 
supported on columns with remarkable carved capitals; there 
arc two sets of transepts, above which rises a square centra] 
tower. In the interior aje the tomb of Philip 1., stalls of 
tile isth century, and, in the crypt, a modem shrine con* 
taining the remain.s of St Benedict, which still attract many 
pilgrims. 

ST BERNARD PASSES, two of the liest-known passes across 
the main chain of the Alpis, both traversed by carriage roads. 
The Great St Bernard (81 n ft.) leads (53 m.) from Martigny 
(anc. Oclodums) in the Rhone valley (Switzerland) to Aosta 
(anc. Augusta Praetoria) in Italy. It was known in Roman 
timers. The hospice on the pass was founded (or perhaps re¬ 
founded) by St Bernard of Menthon (d. about 1081), and since 
the i2th or early 13th century has been in cliargu of a community 
of Austin canons, the mother-house being at Martigny. Annually • 
the servants of the canons, and the famous dogs, save many lives, 
especially of Italian workmen crossing the pass. In May 1800 
Napoleon led his army over the pass, which was then traversed bj’ 
a bridle road only. The Little St Bernard (7179 ft.) ajfo was 
known in Roman times, and the hospice refounded by St Bernard 
of Menthon, though it is now in charge of the military and re¬ 
ligious order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus. The pass leads (39 m.) 
from Bourg St Maurice in the Isdrc valle)' (Frendi deportment 
of Savoie) to Aasta, but is much less frequented by travellers 
than its neighbour opposite. (W. A. B. C.) 

There is no certain mention of the road over the pass of the 
Great St Bernard {Alpis Poenina, Poeninus Mans\ before 
57 B.C. when Julius Caesar sent Servius Galba over it, “because 
he wished that the pass, by which traders had been accustomed 
to go at great risk and with very high transport charges, should 
be opened.’’ But even in Strain’s time it was impassable for 
wheeled traffic ; and we find that Augusta Praetona or^inally 
had but two gates, one opening on the rood towards the little 
St Bernard (Alpis Grata), the other towards Eporedia (Ivrea), 
butnonetowards theAlpis Poenina. But the military arrangement 
of the German provinces rendered the construction of the road ' 
necessary, and it is mentioned as existing in a.d. 69. Reraatna 
of it cut in the rock, some izi ft. in width, still exist near tli« 
lake at the top of the pass. On the plain at the top of the pps 
is the temple of Jupiter Poeninus (Penninus), remains of .wliiiA 
were excavated in 1890-1893, though objects connected with it 
had long ago been found, ."nie oldest of the votive-tablets which 
can be dated belongs to the time of Tiberius, and the temple may 
be attributed to the boning of the empire; olijects, however, 
of the first Iron age (4th or 5th century b.c.) were also found ‘ 
and many Gaulish coins. Other buildings, probably belonging to 
the post station at the top of the pass, were also di^overed. 
Many of tlu objects found then and m previous years, including 

> .So Not. degU tcavi (1891), 81; but the statement is contr.v 
dkted, ibid.(1894), 44. « 
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many votive-tablets, are in the museum at itw hospite of the 
Great St Bernard. 

See Noiiiie dteti tcavi, passim, especially IC. Ferrero (1890), 294 ; 
C. Promu, AntichitA di Aosta (Turin, 1863). 

The Little St ^rnard was known to the Romans as Alpis 
Graia. It derived its name from the legend that Hercules, 
returning from Spain with the oxen of Geryon, crossed the ,/Ups 
by thiS^outc, though the legend rather suits lhe route through the 
Maritime Alps. According to many modern schohus, Hannibal 
passed this way over the Alps, though the question has been 
much discussed (see art. Hannibal, and Partsch in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RealencyMopMit i., 1604). In any case it was the 
principal pass over the Alps into Gallia Comata until the pass 
of the Alpis Cottia (Mont Gendvre) was opened by Cn. Pompeius 
in 75 n.c., and l)ecamd the principal route, though the road was 
only completed under Augustus by Cottius in 3 B.c. Various 
renminsof the road are visible, and those of a building (possibly a 
temple of Jupiter) have been found on the summit of the pass. 

Set Afo/iwV ifgti scaoi (1883), 7 (1894), 46; and C. Promis, 
AnttikUA ii Aosta (Turin, iS&a), 113 sqq. (T. As.) 

ST BERTRAND-DB^OnUUNGBS, a village of south-western 
France at the foot of the Pyrenees in the department of Haute- 
Garonne, about 70 m. S.W. of Toulouse by rail and road. St 
Bertrand stands about i m. from the left bank of the Garonne 
on the slopes of an isolated hill crowned by its celebrated cathedral 
of Notre Dome. Tire facade of the cl^rch with its sc|uare tower 
Ifld the first bay with its aisles are Romanesque, and belong to 
a church begun about the end of the nth century by Bishop 
Bertrand (1075-1123), afterwards canonized. The nave with its 
side chapels and the choir, in the (iothic style, date from the first 
Iialf of the 14th century and were chiefly the work of Bertrand 
de Goth, bishop from 1*95 to 1299 and afterwards Pope Clement 
V. Tlic choir screen, rood-loft and altar, which form an enclosure 
within the church, are masterpieces of Renaissance wood-carving, 
as arc also the clwir stalls. The church contains several tombs, 
the most interesting of which are the fine white marble tomb of 
^Bishop Hugh of Chatillon (d. 1352), and the mausoleum of St 
Bertrand (biith of the 15th century), whose relics are preserved in 
the treasury. On the south side of the church there is a ruined 
cloister of Romanesque architecture. 

St Bertrantl-de-Commiiigvs (Lujrdunum Convenarum) was louniletl 
in 72 »,c., and brforc the end of tlio sth century bwaiue the seat of a 
bisliopric Bupiwessed at the Kcvoluiion. The town was destroyed 
towards the end of the oth century by Guntrum, king of Burgundy, 
after it had served as a refuge to Gondowald, pretender to the crown 
of Aquitaine. 

8AIlfT-BOB, BIMONB ARTURO (1823-1892), Italian admiral, 
was bdrn at Chamb^ry on the 20th of March 1823. Leaving the 
Naval Academy in 1847, he attained the rank of commander in 
i860, and that of vice-admiral in 1867. He took port in the 
Crimean war, distingnished himself in i860 at the siege of Ancona, 
and was decorated for valour at the siege of Gaeta. At the battle 
of Lissa, in 1866, his vessel, tlie “ Formidabile,” forced the 
entrance of the port of San Giorgio and silenced the Austrian 
batteries, for which exploit he received a gold medal. In 1873 he 
was elected deputy, and appointed by Mii^hetti to be minister 
of marine, in which position he revolutioniacd the Italian navy. 
Insisting upon the need fur large battleships wi& high powers 
of attack and defence, and capable of fighting as si^e units, 
he introduced the eobssal types ol which the “ Duilio ” and the 
“ Dandolo *’ were the earliwt examples. Falling from power 
with the Right in 1876, he resumed active service, but in 1891 
was again appointed minister of marine. He died on the a6th 
of November i^a, whfle still in offiee. He is remembered in 
Italy 0 3 ^ o riginator of the modern Italian fleet 

BTRRXBUO, a town of western France, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Cdtes-du-Nord, 63 m. N.W. of Rennes tn- the rauway 
to Brest. Pop. (1906) town 15,170; commune 23,041. It 
stands 290 ft above the sea, between 1 and 2 m. from the English 
Channel and less t^ a mfle from the right bank of the Gau8t, 
at the mouth of which is its seaport, Le Ldgu^. St Brieuc is the 
seM of a bishopric in the province of Rennes, and has a cathed^ 
dating from the 13th century, but partially rebuilt in the 18th, 
and afterwards extensively restored. In the interior the tombs 


of the bishops and a Renaissance orgaa-toft-deserveimeption. 
21ie oldest parts of tiia episcopal palue date bapk to ihe gfith 
century'. Che hdtel-de-viUe contains a museum‘and picture 
gallery'. An Ursuline convent serves os barracks; Ihcre ore 
numerous hduscs of the isthand 16th centuries, in one of which 
James II., king of Eogl^, is said fo have lodged in 1^9. 
A colossal image of the Virgin looks'down upon tlM town from 
an eminence on the north, and there is a statue of Dn Gnesolin. 
'rhe industries include wool-spinning, timber-sawing, iron and 
steel-woricing, and the manufacture of brushes and f^iculfriral 
implements. 

St Brieuc owes its origin and its name to the missionaiy St Briocus, 
who came from Wales in the 5th century, and whose tomb aftet» 
wards attracted crowds of pilgrims. The place was defended ia 
*375 by Olivier de Clisson against the duke of Brittany,'and again 
attacks by the same Clisson in 1394, the cathedral sufferin jpeatly 
in both sieges. In 1592 tlie town was pillaged by the Spaniards, 
in 1601 ravaged by Uio plague, and in 1O28 surrounded by walk 
of which no traces remain. Between 1602 and 1768 the stales ot 
Brittany several times mot at St Brieuc. During the Reign of Terror 
Chouans and Republicans carried on a ruthless conflict with each 
other in the vicinity. The ancient fort of P6ran, built of vitrified 
granite, is about 5 m. S. of St Brieuc. - 

ST CATHARINES, a city of Ontario, Uinada, aigi the capital 
of Lincoln county, on the Welland (Janm.and the Grand Trunk, 
and St Catharines and Niagara Central railways, 35 m. S. cl 
Toronto, with which it has steamer connexion. Pop. (1901) 
9946. It is cemnected by electric tramways with the neighbouring 
towns and villages, and is in the midst of a fine fruit-growing 
district. Its cxceUent water-power provides motive force for 
numerous industries, among which are flour-mills and factories 
for the manufacture of edge tools and agricultural implements. 
Bishop Ridley College, under Anglican control, is an important 
residential school. There are mineral springs, which ore much 
visited by invalids. 

ST CHAHOND, a manufacturing town of east-central P'rance, 
in the department of Loire, 7i m. E.N.E. of St fitienne, on the 
railway from St fitienne to Lyons. Pop. (1906) 14,147. The 
town lies in a small basin surrounded by mountains at the 
confluence of the Janon with the Gier, an affluent of the Rhone. 
It has coal-mines forming part of the Rive-de-Gier basin. The 
milling of raw silk, the manufacture of ribbons and laces of every 
kind, dyeing and the construction of naval and railway material 
are the foremost industries. There are also metal-foundries, 
manufactories of nails, heavy iron goods, looms and other 
industrial establishments. 

St Cbamond, founded in the 7th century by St Fnaotoond or 
Chanumd, archbishop of Byons, became tlie chief town of the jarret, 
a littie principality lonued by the valley of the Gier. Silk-milUng 
was introduced in the town lu the middle of the lOth century by 
Gayotti, a native of Bologna. Remains are found at St Cliamond 
of a Roman aqueduct, which conveyed the waters of the Janon along 
the valley of the Gier to Lyons. 

8T CHAILBS, a city and the county-seat of St Charles county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., situated on the N. bonk of the Missouri river, 
about 20 m. above its mouth, and about 33 m. N.W. of St Iiouis. 
Pop. (1900) 7982. It is serv^ by the Wabash and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railway systems, and by an electric railway to 
St Louis. A great steel bridge, 6535 ft. long (built 1868-1871), 
crosses the river and gives en^ to the Wabash railroad from 
St Louis. It has three spans of 305 to 321 ft., which at the time 
of their construction were the longest d their kind in the world. 
A highway bridge also crosses the river, and is the only waggon 
bridge between Jefferson City and the mouth of the river. At 
St Charles are a Presbyterian school for women (Liiidenwood 
College); St Charles Military College (Methodist Episcopal, 1837), 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart (1818), St Josh’s H^ital, 
and the l^nmaus Asylum for Epileptics. St Charles las import¬ 
ant car works (eunong the la^t m die United States), fs Mrge 
shoe factory, flour mills, brick and tile yards and breweries. 
St Charles county is very fertile, and hs yield of wh«t is es|»ci- 
ally large. At the sand works at Klondike, in the southern 4>art 
of the county, large quantities of sifica are blaated, crashed, 
bolted and Shipped. » 

A French settlement was begun at St Charles in 1769, and soon 
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thereafter a, Spanish official was placed in residence. St Charles 
wa4 organized as a village under territorial law in 1809, and in 
1849 was chartered- as a citv. It was the first capilhl of the 
state {18S&-1836). 

MBIT CLAra, a hGreugh of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on Mjll Creek, 3 m. N. of'Pottsville, and about-40 m. 
by rail N.N;W. qf Reading.' Pop. (1900) 4638. Saint Qair is 
stwed 1^ the Penn.s5dvania and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railways. It is engaged chiefly in, the mining (very largely 
surfai^stripping) ^ shipping of anthracite coal, and in the 
manutacture of miners’ supplies. Saint Clair was settled in 
1825 and was incorporated as a borough in 1850. 

CLADt, a lake and river of North America, forming part 
• oithe boundar)' between the state of Michigan, U.S.A., and 
the province of Ontario, Canada. The lake is *9 m. long and 
aotbnmd. It contains numerous islands, receives from the 
Canadian side several rivers, the largest of which is the Thames, 
and is drained into Lake Erie by the Detroit river. At its foot 
are the cities of Detroit (Michigan) and Windsor (Ontarb). On 
the north it receives the St Clair river, the outlet of Lake Huron. 
The shores of both lake and river are flat, and their waters 
shallow, butyowing to the enormous traffic which passes tlirough, 
they have been in great part canalized, and can acoomraodate 
the largest steamers. 

ST CLAUDE, a town of eastern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of J ura, 42 m. S.S.E. of Lons-le'Saunicr 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 9558. The town is beautifully situated 
1300 ft. above sea-level at the western base of Mont Bayard, 
among the heights of the eastern Jura at the ccmfluence of the 
Bienne and the Tacon. The latter river is crossed by a fine 
suspension bridge. The cathedral of St Pierre, once the abbey- 
church, a buildmg of the 14th to the i8th centuries, contains 
fine i5th-cenUirj'' stalls and a rcredos of the Renaissance period. 
The town i.s the seat of a bishop, suffragan of L3‘ons, and of a 
.sub-prefect. St Claude has been noted since the close of the 
middle age.s for its fancy articles in horn, tortoise-shell, hardwood, 
ivory, Die., and there are manufactures of briar-root pipes. 
Diamond-cutting and lapidar)' work and the manufacture of 
measures are also prosperous industries. 

The town derives its name from that of an archbishop of 
Besanfon who died in the 7th century in the monastery founded 
here in the 5th centurj-. 'ITiis monaster)’ subsequently acquired 
almost independent sovereignty in the locality, and held its 
retainers in a state of serfdom till the Revolution. Voltaire 
pleaded the cause of the serfs, though unsuccessfully, before 
the parlment of Besanjon, and in memory of his services a 
statue was erected to him in 1887. St Claude was constituted 
a bishopric in 1762. The abbey-^buildings and most of the town 
were destroyed by fire in 1799. 

ST CliOW, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Seine-eft-Oise, on the left bank of the Seine, 2 ra. W. of the 
fortifications of Paris by road. Pop. (1906) 7316. Picturcs^ely 
built wi a hill’-slope, St Qoud overlooks the river, the Bms de 
Boulogne a«d Paris; and, lying amid the foliage of its magnifi¬ 
cent park and 'numerous villa gardens, it is one Of the favourite 
resorts of the Parisians. Hie palace of St Qoud, which had 
bwn a summer residence for Napoleon I., Louis XVIII., Charles 
X., Louis Kiilippc and Napoleon III., was burned by the 
Prussians in 1870 aloi^ with part of the village. In apitc of 
the damage inflicted on the park at the same period its magnifi¬ 
cent avenues and ornamental water still make it one of the 
pleasantest spots in the ne^hbouihood of Paris. Every year 
in September, the time of the pilgrimage of St Qoud, a fair 
lasting four weeks is hi^d in the park. Within its prednCts 
are sitmtted the lurtiomd Sivres poiedain manufactory and the 
Bret^ pavilion, the seat of the international commission on 
ijte metre. St Cloud possesses a modem church in the style Of 
tfie 'iith ceMtury with an elegant stone spire; and here, too, is 
eWaMWied'the higher training college.for'nude teachers for the 
proving training colleges of primary instruction. 

Godoaid or Qoud, grandson of Ootfs, adapted the monastic 
UfhiHiitiCft 1^'name to the spot where his tomb waa discovered 


after the lapse of 1200 years, in a crypt near the present church* 
He had granted the domain to the bishops of Aris, who po»- 
soased it as a fief till the i8th centur)'. At St Qoud Henry III. 
and the king of Navarre (Henry IV.) established their camp 
during the League for the siege of Pans; anchthere the former 
was assossinatm by Jacques Chiment. The castle was at that 
time a plain oouritr)' house belonging to Pierre dc Gondi»arch- 
btshop of Paris ; in 1658 it was acquired by the duke of Orieans, 
who was the originator of the palace which perished in 1870." 
Peter the Great of Russia was received there in 1717 by the 
regent, whose grandson sold the palace to Marie Antoinette. It 
was at St Qoud that Bonaparte executed the (»up d’hot of 
i8th Bnimaire (1799); after he became emperor the palace was 
his favourite residence, and there he celgbratcd his marriage 
with Marie Louise. In 1815 it was the scene of tlie signing of 
the capitulation of Paris ; and in 1830 from St Qoud Charles X. 
issued the orders which brought about his fall. Napoleon Ill. 
was there w'hen he received the senatusconsult which restored 
the empire in his fiix’our (1st December 1852). Seized by*ttie 
Prussians at the beginning of the investment of Paris in 1870, 

St Qoud was sacked during the siege. 

ST CLOUD, a city in .Steams, Benton and Sherburne counties, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., and the county-seat of Steams county, 
about 65 m. N.W. of Minneapolis, on both bardcs of the Missis¬ 
sippi river, and about 970 ft. above sea-level. I’op. (1900) 
86()3, of whom 1907 w'ere foreign-born; (1906 estimate) 9574^ 
It is ser\’ed by the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
railways. It i.s the seat of one of the State Normal Schools 
(1869), and of the Minnesota State Reformatoty (1887). In 
the city are a Carnegie library, a Federal buildmg, a Roman 
Catholic catlu<dral, St Raphael's Ho.spital (Roman Catholic), 

St Clotilda's Academy of Music, and two business colleges. 
The MississipifM has a considerable faB here, and provides valuable 
waterpower. Among the manufactures are flour, barrels, 
bricks, and foundry and machine-shop products—the Great 
Northern maintains extensive car and repair shops here. In 
1995 the value of the city's factory product was $1,994476, an ‘ 
increase of 2 7’8 % since 1900. There are large lumber ywds, 
and excellent grty and red gr^ites (St Cloud is called “ the 
Granite Oty ”) from nei^bourii^ quarries are exported. The 
city lies in a large gram-growing and stock-raising district. 

St Qoud was settled in 1852, jdatted in 1854, incorporated as 
a village in 1868, and chartered as a city in 1889. Until 
reached by the Great Northern railway, St Qoud was the 
Hudson’s Bay Company's terminus for Ae unloading of furs 
from the wooden ox-carts (“ Red river ” carts). ' 

BT CROIX or Santa Cruz, the largest island in the Danish 
West Indies. It lies 65 m. S.E. of PuertoRico,in 17® 40' N. and 
64° 14' W„ is 22 m. long, varies in breadth from 1 m. to 6 m., 
and has -an area of 84 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 18,590. Parallel with 
the western coast is a range of hills,'cubmnating in Mount Eodif 
(tr64 ft.). The narrower western part is also hilly, but «i the 
k shore there are marshy tracts with lawons of brackish water’ 
Sugar is the staple product, and near Christionstfid there is a 
central factory conducted by the government. The planters are 
most!)’ Engli^, and their language medominates. 'Hie capital, 
Christianstfid (locally -known as “ Bassin ”), is situated at the 
head of an Inlet on the N. coast,-but its harbour is to a large 
extent choked with mud. It is a picturesque town, and the seat* 
of the Danish govemor during liaU the year. 'The on^ other 
town, Frederickstad, stands on an open roadstead on the W. 
coast. It is locally known as " West Eted,” and part of the town, 
wrecked by the blades in 1878, Kee in rains. Hie climate is . 
heidthy, the mean annual temperature being ..74® F. and the 
avera« rainfaQ 457 in. per annum. 

St Qoix was dbeover^ in .1493 by'Colamlxis, and was-owned 
in turn by the Dutch, 'Kitish ukl Spuish.- In t 6 fi it was taken 
by France, and 'two years later was dvento'tiie Knights ol Malta 
by Louis XIV. In 1733 it was purepased- by Denmark. Skwery 
was abolished in 1^ aftiw a violent iasamction wiiidi bad 
broken out among the slaves. 

Sec Sit H. H. Jtftmston, Tfu Ntfto in tte fVsw World (1910). 
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SAIIIT>CYRAN, a French Benedictine abbey in the province 
of Berry, now comprised in the department of the Loiret. From 
i6so to 16^3 it was held by tte famous Jarsenist reformer, 
Du Vergier (?.*>.), who is consequently often spoken of by French 
writen as the AbM de Saint-Cyran. 

ST CTR-L'SCOLE, a town of northern France in the depart¬ 
ment of Scine-et-Oise, 3 m. W, of Versfulles at tire end of the old 
park of lx)uis XIV. Pop. (iyo6) jGqS. Its importance is due 
•to the famous military .school (hole spiciale militaire) in which 
officers for the cavalry and infantry are trained. It was estab¬ 
lished in 1808 in the convent which Madame de Mainlenon 
founded for the education of noble young ladies in poor circum- 
stiuic'es. Racine'.s Esther and Athalie were first acted here, 
having been written expressly for the pupils. Madame de Main- 
tenon's tomb is si ill*preserved in the chapel. The convent was 
suppressed at the Revolution, and the gardens are now jiartly 
iransformed into jwrade-grounds. 

ST DAVIDS (Tyddnei), a calhedral town of Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, situated near the sea to the S.P. of St David's Head, 
the most westerly proniontor)' of South W'ales. Pop. (1901) 
1710. .St Davids is 10 m. distant from the station of letterston 
on the (;rc!\t Western railway, and about 16 m. from Fishguard 
lo the N.E., and 16 m. from Haverfordwest to the E. The 
little town, locally known as “ the city," stands in a lofty position 
cast of the Cathedral Close, and consists of five streets, which 
,aonverge on an open space called the tross Keys, formerly used as 
a market-place and distinguished by its High Cross, a single shaft 
erect on a square base of six steps, restored in 1873. From the 
cross a lane leads westward to the Tower Gate, flanked by two 
ancient towers in a ruinous condition. From this point is 
obtained a superb view of the close with the cathedral and ruined 
palace in the valley of the Alun below, to which the rocky 
outline of Cam Llidi forms an imposing background. 

Tlie calliedrol church of SS Andrew and David, in spite of 
centuries ol neglect and ill advised alterations, remains the largest 
and most interesting pile of ecclesiastical buildings in the Princi¬ 
pality. It is largely built of a beautiful purple-hued sandstone, 

'' which is quarried locally. Us proportions are: length (exclusive 
of the Trinity and Lady ehaiiefs), *54} ft.; breadth of nave and 
ai.sles. 51J ft ; broailth 0/ transepts including tower, iiO ft.; and 
height of central tower, iiO ft. In spite of the antiquity of its 
loundation, the earliest and main portion of the existing fabric was 
erects*! under Bishop Peter de Lcia (iiyd-iKjS) in the transitional 
Nonnan-English style. Bisliop David Martyn (lago-ijaS) built 
the Lady Ctiaiiel; Bishop Henry do fiower (1328-1347), one of the 
greatest of ecclesiastical builders in Wales, made many additions 
in the Decorated style, including the stone rootl-scroen and southeni 
porch; and Bishop Edward Vaughan (1509-1322) erected the 
I riiufy Chapel between the choir and Lady Chapel. Under the 
last-named ]irelate the magnificence of St Davids reached its height, 
but iiwing to the changes during the Reformation and the un- 
.scriipiilous rapacity of Bishop William Barlow (153O-1548) the fabric 
suffered severely; nor Was it spared later during the Civil Wars, 
when the Lady C|ia]>el, the aisles of the presbytery, and oven the 
tran.scpls were unroofed and partially dismantled. In 1793 the 
cathedral was roi»airod by Thomas Nash, who rebuilt the western 
tront in a debasM Perpendicular style. The work of niuch-ncoded 
restoration was carried out throughout the latter half of the 19th 
century, especially between 1862 and 18(19, when Sir Gilbert Scott 
strciigthenM the building at a cost of over ,(43,000. In 1873 Nash's 
incongruous work was replaced by a new facade intended to iiar- 
moniio with the original design of Bishop de Leia, and at the be¬ 
ginning of the aotli century the Lady Chapel and Bishop Vaughan's 
chapel wore restored in memory of Bishop Basil Jones (d. 1897) 
..anti ol Deans Alien and Phillips. The interior of the nave, separated 
by six wide bays from the aisles, is singularly imiiosing with its 
trilnrium and clerestory windows. It posse-sscs an elaborate roof of 
Irish oak, tlie gift of Treasurer Owen Polo (r. 1500). The nave is 
divided from the choir by Btsbop Gower's fine stone screen, whilst 
the choir itself contains the richly carved stalls erected by Bishop 
TuUy (14(10-1481), the episcopal throne, aod an elegant oaken 
screen that serves to separate choir and presbytery, the painted 
roof (freely restored) exhibits the coats-of-arms of Bishops TuUy and 
Ricluwd Imrtin, Treasurer Owen Pole and other benefactors. Tbe 
eastern wall of the choir has been greatly altered by the addition of 
Ynodern Venetian mosaic designs in the original lower triplet of 
lights, and by the insertion of lancet windows in place of a large 
Perpendicular window of the 15th century. Biiriiop Vaughan's 
chapel contains fine Tudor fan vaulting, and the Lady Chapel good 
decorated scdilla. The cathedral, b^ore the Reformation, was 
remarkably rkdi in scuiptured tombs and monuments, but many 


of these lia\ c perished and all the brasses have disappeared. In the 
.presbytery stands prominent the altar tomb with modern brasses 
'inserted ^ Edmund Tudor, carl of Richmond (d. 1456), father of 
King Henry VII. Among the other surviving monuments, all 
more or less injured and defaced, are thu tombs of Bishop (^ower and 
of several bishops of St Davids; the canopied effigies popularly but 
erroneously attributed to Prince Rhys (d. 1196) and his son Rhys; 
the stone base of the destroyed shrine of St David ; a priest’s effigy 
formerly believed to be that of the celebrated Giraldiis Cainbrensis; 
and the large Jacobean monument of Treasurer Thomas Lloyd 
(d. 1612). In the north of the cathedral is to be seen the ruined 
shell ol the beautiful chapel with an adjoining tower, forming part 
of the coUege of St Mary, founded -by John of Gaunt and Bishop 
Adam Houghton in 1377. 

On the west bank of the Alun stands tlie splendid and indeed 
unique ruin of the episcopal jialacc erected by Bishop (^wer (c. 
1342). Built for the purpose of culture and entertainment rather • 
than for defence. Bishop Gower's ecclesiastical mansion is " essenti¬ 
ally a palace and not a castle ; and it is hardly too much to affirm 
that it is altogether unsurpassed by any existing F.nglisli edifice of 
its kind." Built upon vaulted cellars, the palace occupies three sides 
of a quadrangle 120 It. square, and though roofless and deserted for 
nearly three hundred years it retains most of its principal features. 
The great hall, 9O ft. by 33 ft., possesses a traccried wheel-window ; 
the chief portal is still imposing; and the chapel retains its curiou.s 
bell-turret; while the peculiar but singularly graceful arcaded 
parafH't of the roof extends intact throughout the whole length of 
the building. Partially dismantled liy Bishop Barlow (c. t540) the 
haU-ruined palace was occasionally occupied by succeeding bishops 
prior to the Civil Wars, and in 1(133 “ chapter W'as held within its 
walls under Bishop Field. 

The Close, 18 acres in extent and cxtra-parocliial, contains the 
deanery and other residences of the cathedral clergy, mostly occupy¬ 
ing the sites of ancient buildings. It formerly owned four gateways, 
of wliich the South or Tower Gate alone remains. The whole of the 
wild and bleak but picturesque ncighliourhood of St Davids teems 
with legendary and historical associations, and cromlechs and 
ruined chapels arc numerous, amoiig.sl the latter the chapels of 
St Justinian (Capel Stinan) and St Non being the most remarkable. 

History .—At some unknown period in the 6th rentury the 
celebrated patron saint of Wales, Dewi or David, removed the 
chief seat of South 'Welsh ecclesiastical life lo Menevia or 
Menapia (Mynyw), which is traditionally reported to liave lieen 
the saint's birthplace. The site chosen for this new foundation 
was the marshy valley of the Alun—the Vallis Rosiiia of medieval 
historians—and this spot became known hcncefortli as ']'>-ddewi 
or St Davids. The dread of an imminent Anglo-Saxon invasion 
of Gwent, the determination to remove his monastic clergy from 
court influence, and the desire of opening closer communication 
with the sister Churches of Ireland, are among the variou.s 
reasons suggested for David's remarkable policy, which made 
St Davids the leading religious centre in South Wales for nearly 
a thousand years. From the 7 th to the 11th centuries the 
successors of St David occasionally ventured to exercise metro¬ 
politan rights ot'er South Wales, and even over all land west of the 
Severn, and the character and extent of these ancient claims have 
frequently been made the subject of speculation or controversy 
among historians, some of whom have not liesitatcd to designate 
the early Celtic holders of the see by the title of " archbishop.” 
These ill-defined claims were destroyed by St Anselme’s fqpcible 
appointment of the Norman monk Bernard to the (jishopric in 
1115, from which date to the pre.sent time St Davids has ranked 
as a suffragan see of Cnnterburj'; nor has its ancient independ¬ 
ence ever been seriously asserted, save bv the intrepid Gerald de 
Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis), who vainly strove from 1199 to 
1203 to induce Pope Innocent III. to acteowledge the power of 
the cathedral chapter to elect its own bishops without reference 
to English king or primate. St Davids early became popular 
as a pkee of pilgrimage, and amongst the many suppliants who 
visited St David's shrine were William the Conqueror, Henry II. 
and Edward 1 . with Queen Eleanor. Prolmbly with a view to 
conciliate the native clergy for Anselme’s unpopular-policy in 
Wales, Hcnr)' I. obtained from Pope Calixtus 11 . the ct^oniza- 
tion of St David about 1120, and in local esteem two pilgnmages 
to St Davids were vulgarly supposed to be equivalent to one 
journey to Rome itself: a sentiment preserved in the curious 
monkish hexameter: - , 

" Roma semcl quantum bis flat Menevia tantum." 

From 1115 to the Reformation the see was held by prelate* 
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(many of them natives of W’ales) who did much to enricJj and 
^autify the vast group-of ecclesiastical buildings in the Close.' 

f partial destruction of the palace and the removal 

of the episcopal residence to Abergwili, it was not long before 
St Davids sank into a mere monument of its former splendour 
Md importance. In 1539 Bishop Barlow even petitioned Thomas 
Cromwell for permission to remove the see iUelt to Carmarthen, 
a request which tradition declares Henry Vlll. refused to grant 
^ilely out of respect for the memory of his grandfather Edmund 
Tudof, whose tomb had recently been taken from the suppressed 
priory of Grey Friars at Carmarthen and set up before tlic high 
altar of the caUiedral. During tlic 17th and i8th ccnturic.s all 
, the ancient buildings of the Close, except the cathedral (which 
served also os a parish church for the village of St Davids^, were 
allowed to fall into hopeless ruin. Amongst tlie 119 bishops 
who have held the see since its foundation by St David may 
be mentioned Asser, the friend of King Alfred (d. 906); Samson 
(10th century'), honoured by the Welsh chroniclers with the 
proud title of “ Archbishop of the Isle of Britain ”; Rhyddmarch 
(d. 1096), the first biographer of St David; Henry de Gower 
(d. 1347/> the munificent patron of art; Robert Ferrar, burned 
at Carmarthen in 1555 under Queen Maiy'; Richard Davies 
(d. 15S1), patriot and translator of the Welsh Book of Common 
I’rayer; Archbishop William Laud, bishop of the see between 
1621 and 1627; George Bull, divine (d. 1710); and Connop 
Thirlwall, scholar and historian (d. 1875). The official title of 
the bishops of St Davids is Episcopus Menevensis. (H. M. V.) 

ST DENIS, an industrial town of northern France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Seine, 5 m. N. of 
Paris. Pop. (1906) 62,323. St Denis, an important junction on 
the northern railway, stands in a plain on the right bank of the 
Seine, which is here joined by the canal of St Denis. It has 
numerous metallurgical works, where railway material, naval 
engines and the like are constructed, distilleries of spirits, glass¬ 
works, potteries and manufactories of drugs, chemical produces, 
oils, nickel plate and pianos. The name and fame of the town arc 
derived from the abbey founded by Dagobert 1 . on the spot where 
Si Denis, the apostle of Paris, was interred. The abbey buildings, 
occupied by a school for daughters of members of the Legion of 
Honour, founded by Napoleon I., date from the 18th centuiy'. 

The church exhibits the transition from the Romanesque to the 
Gothic style. The west front was built between 1137 and 1140. 
Thu right-hand tower is almost pure Romanesque; tliat on the left 
was Gothic, and its spire was carried to a height of 280 ft, but it 
rvas struck by lightning in 1837 and reconstructed in so clumsy a 
manner that it had to be reduced to the level of the roof of the 
nave. The rose window, now occupied by a clock face, dates from 
the 13th century. Under one of the three rows of arches above 
the main entrance runs an inscription recording the erection of the 
cliurch by Abbot Suger (q.v.), mmister of Louis VI., witli abbatial 
funds and its consecration in 1140. The porch formed by the first 
throe bays of the church contains some remains of the basilica of 
I’ippin tlic Short and Charlemagne, by whom tlie church was rebuilt. 
The nave pro(>er (23s ft. long and 37 wide) has seven bays, and 
datcs*as well as roost of the choir and transepts, from the reign of 
St l.oui3. *The secondary apse {rondpoinfi and its semicircular 
chapels (consecrated In 1144) are considered as the first perfected 
attempt at Gothic.- Tho transepts have fine facades, the nortli of 
the I2tb, the south of the 13th century, each with two unfinished 
towers; if the plan had been fully carried out there would have 
been six towers besides a central spire in load. The church contains 
a series of tombs of the kings and princes of the royal houses of 
Franco. The most remarkable are those of Inuis XII. and Anno 
of Brittany, executed from 1516 to 1532 : of Henry II. and Catherine 
de’ Medici,.a masterpiece by Germain Pilon (1564-1383); o£ Louis 
of Orleans and Valentine of Milan, from the old cbnrch of the 
Celestines at Paris (1302-1313); of Francis 1 . and Claude of France, 
one of the roost rolendid' tombs of the Renaissance, executed under 
Uio direction of Philibert Delorme (1530-1560); and that of Dago¬ 
bert, which, though considerably dilapidated, ranks as one. of the 
roost (ffrious of medieval (13th-century) works of art. In tlie apse 
T^ome stained gloss of the time of Suger remains, The-crypt dates 
partly from the lotb or iith eentu^. In the centre is the vault 
where the colfin of the king used to lie until, to make room for that 
of Ins successor, it was removed to its final resting-pUkre. It is at 
preseat occupied by the coffin of Louis XVIU., the Iwt sovete^tn 
whose body was borne to St Denis. Betides fine statu^ t^ crypt 
contains the Bourbon vault, in which among other, coffins are de¬ 
posited the remains of LouiWIVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
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St Denis, the ancient PatuUiaam, was a town of no pretensions 
' till the foundation of its abbey, which became one of most 
powerful in France, llic rebuilding of the church, b^un in 
the i2th century by Suger, was completed in the 13th century. 
Among the many domains of the abbey was the French Vexin. 
It was held during the later middle ages by the French kings 
and vassals of the abbey, and to this lact is due their adeptiorv 
of the oriflamme or red banner of St Denis as the royal standard. ^ 
St Louis caused mausoleums to be erected with figures of the' 
princes already buried in the abbey ; and from his time to that 
of Heno’ II. every monarch in succession had his monument. 
Louis XIV. reduced the abbey to the rank of a prioiy- j and at 
the Revolution it was suppressed, the tombs being violated 
and the church sacked (1793). TWo yearsjater oil the remains 
that could be recovered were placed in the museum of the 
Petits Augustins at Paris; but the bronze tombs had been 
melted down, the stained-glass windows shattered, and large 
numbers of interesting objects stolen or lost. Louis XVIU. 
caused all tire articles belonging to St Denis to be brought iJItek 
to their original site, and added numerous other monuments 
from the suppressed abbeys. But it was not till after 1848 
that, under the direction of Viollet le Due, she basilica 
recovered its original appearance. St Denis, wliich was the 
key of Paris on the north, was more than once pillaged in the 
Hundred Years’ War, suffering especially in 1358 and 1406. 
A sanguinary battle, in which the Catholic leader ConstablN' 
Anne de Montmorency found victory and death, ^as fought 
. between Huguenots and Catholics in the neighbourhood on the 
lotii of November 15O7. 

Sec F. do Guilherroy, Mowigrttphie de TigUse royale de S( Denis 
(Paris, 1848). 

ST DIE, a town of eastern France, capital of an arrondissement 
in the department of Vosges, 38 m. N.E. of Epinal by rail. 
Pop. (1906) town, 16,783; commune, 22,136. St Die is situated 
on the Meurthe in a basin surrounded by well-wooded hills. 
The town, part of whicli was laid out in a uniform style after 
the fire«of 1757, is built largely of red sandstone. Its cathedral 
has a Romanesque nave (12th century) and a Gothic choir; 
the portal of red stone dates from the i8th century. A fine 
cloister (13th century), containing a stone pulpit, communicates 
with the Petite-Fglise or Notre-Dame, a well-preserved spacknen 
of Romanesque architecture (12th century). The h6tel-de-vHle 
contains a theatre, a libr^y with some valuable manuscripts, 
and a museum of antiquities. There is a monument by Merci6 
to J[ulcs Perry, bom in tlie town in 1832. St Di6 is the seat of 
a bishop and of a sub-prefect. The town benefited froln the 
immjgration of Alsatians after tire Franco-German War of 
1870-71, and its industries include the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, bletxhing, wire-drawing, metrd-founding, and the 
manufacture of hosiery, woodwork of various kinds, machinery, 
iron goods and wire-gauze. * 

St Di6 (Deodatum, Theodata, S. Deodati Fanutn) grew op round 
a monastery founded in tho 7th century by St Dcodatus of Nevers, 
who gave up his episcopal functions to retire to this piaco. In tto 
loth century tho community became a chapter of canons; among 
those who subsequently h^w the rank of provost or dean were 
Giovanni de' Medici, afterwards Pope L.eo X., and several princes 
of tho house of Lorraine. Among the extensive privileges enjoyed 
by them was that of coining money. Though they co-operated in 
building tlie town walls, the canons and the dukes of Lorraine soon 
became rivals for the authority over St Di6. Towards the end oF 
the 15th centu^ one of the earliest printing-presses of Lorraine was 
founded at St I>i6. The institution of a town council in 1628, and 
tho establishment in 1777 of a bishopric which appropriated part 
of their spiritual lutisdiction, contributed greatly to dirainiidi the 
infiuencB of the canons ; and with the Revolution they were comv 
plotely sviept away. During the wars of the 15th, 16th and iTtii 
centuries the town was repeatedly tacked. It was also partially 
destroyed by fire in 1.65, 1155, 1354 and 1737. Funds for the 
rebuilding of the portion of the town destroyed by the last fire 
were supplied by Staidsiac, last duke ai'tomiae. 

n UZIBB, a town of norlh-eastetm France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Haute-Mame, 45 m. N.N.W. of Cbt^ont fy rad, 
on the.Marne and Hie Haute-Mame canal. Pop. (1906) town, 
10,316; cominune, 14,661. The totm .is « very important 
centre of the iron trade, with foundries, forges and etigineering 
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vodcs, and has trade in ^rain and timiwr. It dates from the 
3rd century, when the relics of Bishop St Bidier (whence the 
nme of the town) were brought thither after the destruction 
of Langres by the Germans. It sustained a memorable siege 
against Charles V, in 1544. 

BBAUPR^ a post-village of Montmorency 
cwttty, Quebec, Canada, at the junction of the Ste Anne river 
.wth the St laiwrcnce, and on the Quebec, Montmorency & 
Giarlevoix railway, 23 m. below the city of Quebec. It stands 
? rolling agricultural countiy, with hills in the background ,• 
and near by, on the Ste Anne river, are beautiful falls and 
excellent fi.shing. hor over two centuries Ste Anne has been 
known as a Roman Catholic place of pilgrimage, and many 
rniracles are still sai# to be performed through the intercession 
of the saint, the mother of the Virgin. In the basilica, an over- 
ornate building, arc ever-increasing piles of crutches and other 
aids, cast aside by the cured. Ihe resident population is about 


15^ chiefly composed of hotel-keepers and members of religious 
orders, but throughout the year many pilgrimages are made 
and on such days as the feast day of Ste Anne (36th of July) 
30,000 people are often present. The total number of pilgrims 
in 1905 w& 170,000. Jn addition to the basilica the village 
contams numerous religious edifices, the chief being the Scala 
Santa, built in imitation of the Holy Stairs at Rome 
^ SAINTE-BBUVE, CHARLES AU«JSTIH (1804-1869), French 
critic, was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer (Xo. 16 Rue du Pot d’fitain) 
on the 23rd of December 1804. He was a posthumous child, 
ms father, a native of Picanly, and controller of town-dues at 
Jioulo^e, having married in this same vear, at the age of fifty- 
two. The father was a man of literary tastes, and used to read 
like his son, pencil in liand; his copy of the Elzevir edition 
of Virgil, covered with his notes, was in his son’s possession, 
and IS mentioned liy him in one of his poems. Suinte-Beuve’s 
mother was h^ English, her father, a mariner of Boulogne 
having married an Englishwoman. The little Charles Augustin 
was brouj^t up hy; his mother, who nei'er remarried, and an 
aunt, his fathers sister, who lived with her. They were poor 
but the boy, laving learnt aH he could at his first school at 
Boulo^e, persuaded Jus mother to send him, when he was 
nemjbe age of fourteen, to finish his education at Paris. He 
oanleu with a M. Landry, and had for a fellow-boarder and 
intimate friend Charles Neatc, afterwards fellow of Oriel CoBege 
and member of parliament for the city of Oxford. From Landrv% 
boa^mg-house he attended the classes, first of the Colltee 
Chari^iagie, and then of the ColMge Bourbon, winnmg the head 
prize for fost^ at the first, and for Latin verse at the second 
in 1823 he to study medicine, attending lectures on 
wratomy and [^-siology and walking the hospitals. But mean- 
wWle a Liberal newspaper, the G&fe, was founded in 1827 by 

Sainte-Beuve’s dd teachers at 
the CoUdge Chariem^ne. DuboLs called to his aid his former 
PPP"'. quitting the stiafy of medicine, contributed 

liistoncal and Uterary articles to the Globe, among them two 
wh«h attrac^ the n^e of Goethe, on Victor Hugo’s 
? ^ ffiendsh^ with Victor Hugo 

ffld to Samt^Beuves connexion with the romantic school of 
?oets, a school never entirely suited to his nature. In the Globe 
mpea^ also his mteresting arricles cm the French poetry of 
j ® ^ collected and published,! 

contaaaing selections from 
Konsard. In 1839 he made his first venture as a poet with the 
y», poism, a Pentiet 4 * Joseph Delome. His own name did 
ritSST IWonae, thirt “ Werther in the shape 

« Jae^ imd medical student,” as Goizot caBed him, ^ 
^td^ove d those days himself. About the s^’ tS 
<m (ounM tkt Bemte 4 e Pettis, and Saiate-Bouve contributed 

In s«3e came 

Itf UmMlf It mariced and es^xessed, he aid, tint epedt nf hh 
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life to which he could with most pleasure return, and at which 
he coulij^like best timt others should see him. But the critic 
in him grew to prevail more and more and pushed out tire poet.* 
In 1831 the Revue des deux mondes was founded in rivalry with 
the Revue de Paris, and from the first Saintc-Beuve was one of 
the most active and important contributors. He brought out 
his novel of Volufti in 1834, his third and last volume of poetry 
the Pens^es d’aoAi, in 1837, He himself tliought tlmt the 
activity which he had in the meanwhile exercbed as a critic 
and the ofience which in some quarters his criticism had Viven’ 
were the cause of the less favourable reception which this volume 
received. He had loiig meditated a Iwok on Port-Roval. At 
the end of 1837 he quitted France, accepting an invitation from , 
the academy of Lausaime, where in a series of lectures his work 
on Port-Royal came into its first form of being. In the summer 
of the next year he returned to Paris to revise ami give the final 
shape to his work, which, however, was not completed for twenty 
years. In 1840 Victor Cousin, then minister of public in.struc- 
tion, appomted him one of the keepers of the Mazarin Library, 
im appomtment which gave him rooms at the library, and, with 
the money earned by his pen, made him for the first time in his 
life easy in fos circumstances, so that, as he afterwards used 
to say, he had to buy rare books in order to spend his income. 

A more important consequence of his easier circumstances was 
that he could study freely and largely. He returned to Greek, 
of which a French schoolboy brings from his lycie no great 
store. With a Greek twher, M. Pantasides, he read and re-read 
the in the original, and thus acquired, not, perhaps, a 
philolo^l scholar’s knowledge of them, but a genuine and 
invaluable acquamtance with them as Kterature. His activity 
m the Revue des deux xtondes continued, and articles on Homer 
Theocritiffl, Apollonius of Rhodes, and Meleager were fruits of 
his now Greek studies. He wrote also a very good article in 
X844 on the Itailian poet Leopardi; but in general bis subjects 
were taken from the great literature which he knew best, that 
of his own ccwntiy—its literature both in the past and m the 
contemgirary present. Seven volumes of Portraits, contributed 
to the Rmue de Paris and the Rxvue des deux numdes, exliiliit 
his work in the years from 1833 to 1848, a work constantly 
mcreamg m range and value.'* In 1844 he was elected to the 
Erench A(M,demy as successor to Casimir Deluvigne, and was 
revived mere at the beginning of 1845 By Victor Hugo. 

this settled and fwosperous condition the revolution 
™ 1848 dislodged him. In March of that year was 

published an account of secret-service money distributed ■ in 
the late reign, and Sainte-Beuve was put down as liaving received 
w sum of one hundred francs. The smallness of the sura would 
todly seem to wggest comiptkai; it appears probable tliat 
u to cure a smoky ehmmey in hb room at 

the Mozom Library, and was wrongly entered as secret-service 
money. But Sainte-Beuve, who piqued himself on Ids in- 
depenctence and on a punctilious deficaey in money matters, 

WM mdignant at ^e erdiy, and thought the proceedings S the 
muuster of public instruction and hb offidab, when he demanded 
to have the matter i^ted, tardy and equivocal He resign^ 
his post at the Mazarin and accepted an ofer from the Belgian 
mment of a diab of French literature in the university of 

5 e. There he gave the series of lectures on Chateaubrwnd 
hK contemabaries which was afterwards (m i86o) pub- 
tehed m two volumes.* Hehked Li6ge, and the Bekians would 
have been to keep him; but the attraetion of Parfa carried 


, ’J^t^Beuvs was at this dms a devotad CatixClc and a Uttle 
**<** period a dMpls of launsBnais. B«t ha 
grari^y separated from hie Catholk mmAi, end at ttie same time 
"jg betwsw htaand Vteterknao. He became 

edMadamo sit whose house he met 

«lose {Head of toeis 

■ hui t MM auiet ton tmife umraht torn rEmpire. ' 







him back there in the autamn of 1849. Lou® Napoleon was then 
president. Disturbance was ceasing; a time of settkd govern'* 
meat, which lasted twenty years and correspwid^with the 
second stage of ^nte-Beuve's literary activity, was b^inaing. 
Dr V^ran, the editor of the Constituli$mel, proposed to him that 
he should supply that newspaper with a fiteraty artide for 
every Monday; and thus the Cmstrks du lundi were started. 
They at once succeeded, and “gave the signal,” as Siunte- 
Bwve himself says with truth, “ for the return of letters.” 
Sainte-Beuve now lived in the small house in the Rue Mont¬ 
parnasse (No. ii), which he occupied for the remainder of his 
life, (md where in 1850 his mother, from whom he seems to have 
inherited his good sense, tact and hnesse, died at the age of 
eighty-six. For three years he continued writing every Monday 
for the ConsiUulionntl ; then he passed, with a similar engage¬ 
ment, to the Moniuw. In 1857 his Monday articles Began to 
be published in volumes, and by i86s formed a collection in 
fifteen volumes; they afterwards were resumed under the 
title of Nouveaux lundis, which now make a coHection of thirteen 
volumes more. In 1854 he was nominated to the chair of Latin 
poetry at the college of France. His first lecture tiiere (in 1855) 
was received tvidi interruptions and marks of disapprobation 
by many of the students, displeased at his adherence to the 
empire; at a second keture the interri^tion was renewed. 
Sainte-Beuve had no taste for public speaking and lecturing; 
his frorUis inoUities, he said, unfitted him for it. He was not 
going to carry on a war with a party of turbulent students; 
he proposed to resign, and when die minister would not accept 
his resignation of his professorsh^ he resigned ha emoluments. 
The £iude sur Virgile, a volume published in 1857, contains 
what he had meant to be his first course of lectures. He w^ 
still a titular official of public instructioa; and in 1858 his 
services were called for by Gustave Kouland^ then minister of 
public Instruction, as a lecturer (rmtirf de coftfermees) on French 
literature at the £cole Normale Sup&kure. This work he 
discharged widi assiduity and success for four years. In 1859 
he was made commuider of the Legion of Honour, having 
twice previously to 1848 refused the cross. During fiw years 
of his official engagement his Monday contributioiis to the 
ManiUur had no longer been continuous; but in 1862 an 
arrangement was {iroposed by t^ch he was to return to the 
Constitviitmnel and ag^in supply an article there every Monday, 
lie consented, at the age of fifty-seven, to tty this last pull, 
as he called it, this “ dernier coup de collier ”; he resided 
his office at the £cole Normale began the series of his 
Nottveaux hmdis. They show no foiling off to vigour and 
resource from the Cauteries, But the strain upon him of his 
weekly latour was great. “ I am not a monsieur nor a gentle¬ 
man,” he writes in 1864, “ but a weaktnan by the picae and by 
the hour.” “ I look upon myself as a player fewced to go on 
acting at on age when he oiwht to retire, and who can see no 
tenn to Ids engagement.’^ He had reason to hope fait relief. 
Exeept biniielf, the foremost Iherary men in Fsance had stood 
aloof firomfilhe empire and treated it with a hostility more or 
less bitter. I^ faM not been hostile to it: he had accepted 
it wilh satisfactioB, and had bestowed on its official ioumal, 
the the hHtae of Ua litoratoN. Hwipitoee Itopoleon 

and the prtoeetoMathiktowttWids-wtimvIttoMk Ai senatorsl^ 
was mentioned; its income of £1600 a year would give him 
opulence and freedom. But its coming was delayed, and when 
at last in April 1865 be was made senator, his health was seriously 
compromised. The disease of which be died, but of whidi the 
doctors did no* ascertain the presence until hu body was opened 
after his death—-the stone—began to distress and disable him. 
He could seldom attend the meetings of the selWNb'; the“pilt 
he took there, however, on two famous occastont-—when the 
nomination of Ernest Renan to the coU^ of France came 
under discussion in 1867, and the law on the press in the year 
following—provoked the indignation of the ^eat majority in 
that conservative assembly. It deltohted, however, all who 
“ belonged,” to use his own phrase,*” to the diocese of free 
thought"; and he gave further pleasure in this dioceto ity 


leaving the Moniteur at the beginhtog: of ifffip, and t 
to a iJberal joumall the Temp.^ His literary aeriWt 
little abatement, but pain made turn at last uiubte to sit to 
write; be could only stand or lie. & died ip his fafoime to toe 
Roe Montparnasse on the .sstoi of October 18I9. 

The work of Sainte-Bettve dlvtoes Itself Into tiato jportleJi*—Ws , 
poetry, his criticism before 1848 and his dritidtm after thffl jitote. 
His novel of VolupU may propeny go with bis poetry. . 

We have seen his tender feeling'for his poetry, and he always 
maintained that, when the *' int^rattn'g mofecnlo, toe' toimdatioit 
of him as a tnan of letters, was reached, It woald be found fo Ifove 
a poetic character. And yet he declares, too, that it is never without 
a soil of surprise and confusion that ne sees his verses detached 
from their context and qnoted in pnblic and in open day. They 
do not seem made for it, he says. This' sdmfrable eride knew, 
Indeed, the radical inadequacy of French lAetry. It is to EngUsii 
poetry that he resorts in order to find his term of cottparkon, 
and to award the praise which to French poetry be refuses. 

'* Since you arc fond of the poets," he writes to a friend, " t should 
like to see you read and look for poets in another language, in 
English for instance. There you win find the most rich, theutoott 
dulcet and the most new poetical literature. Our French poets ate 
too soon read; they arc too slight, too mixed, too eoirupted for the 
most part, too poor in ideas evmi When they have the talent tot 
strophe and line, to hold and occupy for long a serions^lnd.” 

But, even as French poetry, Samte-Beuve's poetry had faults of 
its own, Critics who found much in it to praise yet ^onOunced it * - 
poetry " narrow, puny and stifled," and its stylo "slowly dragging 
and laborious." Here we touch on a want wmch must no doubt be 
recognised in him, which henrecognlsed in himself, and whereby 
Is separated from the spirits who succeed in uttering their most 
highly inspired note and in gjylng their full' measure-tome want df 
flame, of breath, of pinion; ^rbaps we may Ibok for the cause in a 
confession of his own : " 1 have my weaknesses; they are those 
which gave to King Solomon bis disgust with everyth!^ and bin 
satiety with life. I may have regretted sometimes that 1 was thus 
extinguishing my fire,' out I did not ever pervert my heart." It 
is enough for us to take his cOafosslon that he extiagmshed or im¬ 
paired his fire, 

liret his poetry is characterised by merits which make it readaUh 
still and readable by foreigners. So far as it exhibits the eiidOavOnr 
of the romantic Khoot in Prance to enlarge toe vocabulary of poetry 
and to give greater freedom and variety to tho alexandrine, it has 
interest cblefiy for readers of his own nation. But it exhttflts mote * 
thui this. It exhibits already the genuine Sainte-Benve, the afithor 
who, as M. Duvergicr de Haiiranne said in the Globe at toe ttme, 

" sent a sa maniCre, Ccrit comme il sent," the man who, even in the 
forms of an artificial poetry, remains always " un ptoseur et on 
bomme d’esprit." That his Joseph Delorme was not thq BtSRhec 
of romance, but a Werther In the shape' of Jacobin and medlcfil 
student, the only Werther whom Satnte-Muve by his own practiCSt 
experience reahy knew, was a novelty to French poetical Inerature, 
but was entirely characteristic of Sainte-Beuve, All his rmetry hUs 
this stamp ef woct dealing with common things, of pnlft unpfo- 
tending reafity and sincerity; and this stamp'at that nmde (t, 
as Bfiranger said, "a kind of poetry absolutoly n#W ifl'ptmioe. 

It hto bton the fashion to disparage toe ertnoistni of (he Critics 
el portraits iitUraires, the criticism anterior to r848, and to 
il, to fact, to the criticism posterior to that date. Sainte-BUUye 
has hims;ri( fasdlcated what considerations ought to be preiMcrtr with 
us in rea^ the CriHifues it portratti, With what reserves w* 
stiould read them. They are to be coUiddered, he. says, " ratothr 
as a dependency of the elegiac and tomanesque part of toy W<Mk 
than as express criticisms.” TItey have toe copfounttw afiri 
enthusiasm of youth; they have also ib exunentnee. He iniUM 
to latei life Chateaubrisnet, Lamartine, VfetOis HUgo mOltf OMm, 
fudged them difiesontly. But the CrUhfim et pr^attt‘tMtm 
a number ef artfoles on penonages, oto# than cdttfomMr^ 
French' paeto and romance-writers, which' Mvt much Of toe , 
loundneis of his later work, and, in addltiofl, an abttodimos iiMi 
fervour of torir own which sie not witoont'tomr attraction. Mktfyiv 
of these are delightful reading. The articles on toe Greek poett 
and on Leopardi have been already mentioned. Those on Boueau, 
MoUire, Pierre Daunou and Charles Claude Fauriel, on Maaarae 
de la Fayette and Mademoiselle AlsM may be taken as samples 
of a whole group which will be found to tavjpwt peifecBy toe test 
of rasding, even after we have accnstotneil'ountelves to too mtef* 


work of toe master. Nay, his soberness and .tpot 
even fa flllS' earlier st^ eg his criridlim and eut 
objects of his too fervia tomtoftfiJSiitoitsiisim A 1 
tow was Victor Hugo, and pi the first artfels'ni 1 
oontemporains we have certainly plenty of 
of exuDoumoe. We have ’toe epitoets ' 1 
" mprwnegiven to Vtotor Hugo's poetry; 
majesty ot its high antojornbre pbaoio^y.*%/Bij^ j 
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, i.,1 -- „ , the dBCiMJwwe," 

M a poet, «nd 
ratwle, Wtftten when he waa but 
«*« “ porMais deimim ” imly. 
)!rihh4c and Mwwi^; neveithelees, 
.1 t*ro catice'ia hhh al very unequal 
, at year «ifiev«Iutioa and his stage of seclusion 
!e, he eafflf hack to Paris M the autumn of 1849 
. ) the CtmtiMionntl the Cauurus 4 >t lundi, he 

. ^ . aatured. Something of fervour, enthusiasm, 

poMty, m lOay have 4ost, but he had become a perfect critic—a 
crittc of measure,'n6t exuberant; of tlie centre, not provincial; of 
k<en Industry and cariosity, with " Truth " (the word engraved in 
■English on tui teal) for his motto; moreover, with gay and amiable 
temper, his manner as good as his matter—the " entique souriant," 
Ml & Charier Monselet^ dedication to him, ho is called. 

■nw root of evenrthing in hi< criticism is his single-hearted 
devotion to truth. What he called “ fictions ” in literature, in politics, 
In religion, were not allowed to influence 1dm. Some one had talked 
ol his being tenacious of a certain set of literary opinions. " I 
hold very attle," he answers, " to literary opinions; literary 
ooinions occupy very little place in my life and in my tliou^ts. 
What does occupy me seriously is life itself and the object of it." 
" I am accustomed incessantly to call my judgments in question 
^lew, and to re-cast my opinions the moment 1 suspect them to be 
Without validity." "what I have wished" (in Port-Royat) "is to 
say not a word more tlian I thought, to stop even a little .short of 
what I believed in certniii cases, in order tliat my words might 
acuuire more weight as historical testimony." To all exaggeration 
and untrutli, from whatever side it proceeded, be IukI an antipathy. 
" I turn my back upon tlic Michelets and tjuinets, but I cannot hold 
out my hand to tlie Veuillots." 

But Sainte-Beuve could not luivc been tlie great critic he was 
had lie not bad, at the service of this his love ol Iriilli and measure, 
the conscientious industry of a Benedictine. ' 1 never have a 
holiday. On Monday towards noon 1 lift up my head, and breathe 
for about an hour; after that tlie wicket shuts again and 1 am in 
ray prison cell for seven days.” The Causeriea were at tills price. 
They came once a week, and to writi- one of them as he wrote it 
was indeed a week’s work. Tlio " irrcsponsililc indolent reviewer " 
should read his notes to Ids frimul and provider with Ixioks, M. Paul 
Chiron of the National Librar)'. Here is a note dated the tnd of 
January iSjt; " Good-day and a hai>py New Year. To-day I set 
to«n;|« on Cirimro. A little dry ; but after St Francois de Soles " 
(his Monday article just«flnished) " one requires a little relief from 
roses. I have of Grimm the edition of his Corresfiondame by M. 
TascUereau. 1 have also the Memoirs of Madame d'Epinay, where 
there arc many letters of his. But it is possible that there may be 
mikes of him mentioned In the bibliographical book of tliat German 
whose name I have forgotten. I should like, too, to have the first 
editions of his Correspondance ; they came out in successive parts." 
Thus he prepared himself, not for a grand review article once a 
quarter, but for a newspaper review once a week. 

His adhesion to the empire caused him to be represented by the 
Orleonists and Kepublicans as without character and patriotism, 
,and to be charged with baseness and corruption. The Orleanists 
liad, in a great degree, mssession of the higher pre.ss in France and 
of English opinion—of Liberal English opinion more especially. 
And with Engftsh Liberals liis Indifference to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment was indeed a grievous fault in him; " you Wliigs," as Croker 
happily says, " are like quack doctors, who have but one specific 
for all constitutions." To him either the doctrine of English Ubcrals, 
or the doctrine of Republicanism, applied absolutely, was what 
he called a " fiction," one of those fictions which " always end by 
■ obscuring the truth.” Not- even on M, dc Tocquevillc’s authority 
would he consent to receive “ ies hvqiothises dites lea plus honor- 


fiblM the anj^Mririons which paae for the most respectable." 
gkU suiqiaaltioiui “he demanded to rift, to tee them at work, to know 
the pl^ ghd time and men to which they were to be applied. For 
toe France before hki eyes in 1849 he thought toat something 
" Kdid and stable "—«n WMr, " a wall," aa he aaid—was requirite, 
and that the government 01 Louis Napoleon supplied this wall 
But no one judged toe emplK more independently than he did, 
no one saw and enounced its faults more cleariy; he described 
htenself as being, in his own single person," the gauche of the empire," 
andithe description was just. 

To these merits of mental independence, industry, measure, 
lucidity, his crittcism adds the merit of happy temper and disposition. 
Goethe long ago noticed that, wjiereas Germans reviewed one aifother 
as enemies whom they hated, the critics of the Globe reviewed one 
another as gentlemen. This arose from the higher social develop¬ 
ment of France and from the closer relations 01 literature with life 
there. But Sainte-Beuve has more, as a critic, than toe external 
politeness which once at any rate distinguished his countrymen; 
he has g personal charm of manner due to a sweet and humane 
temper. He complained of un peu de dufeti, " a certain dose of 
hardness,” in toe new generation of writers. 'The personality of an 
author liad a peculiar unportance for him; toe poetical ride of his 
subjects, however latent it might be, always attracted him, and ho 
always sought to extricate it. This was because he had toe moderate, 
gracious, amiably human instincts of the true poetic nature. " Let 
me beg of you," he says in thanking a reviewer who praised him, 
" to alter one or two eiipresrions at any rate. I cannot bear to have 
it said that I am the first in anything whatever, as a writer least of 
all; it is not a thing which can be admitted, and these ways of 
classing people give offence." Literary man and loyal to toe French 
Academy as he was, he can yet write to an old friend after his 
election; " All these academies, between you and mo, are pieces of 
childishness; at any rate tlic French . 4 cademy is. Our least quarter 
of an hour of solitary reverie or of serious talk, yours and mine, in 
our youth, was better^ employed ; but, as one gets old, one falls 
back into toe power of these nothings; only it is well to know that 
nothings they are." 

Perhaps the best way to get a sense of toe value and extent of 
toe work done in the last twenty years of his life by the critic tous 
excellently endowed is to take a single volume of the Causeries du 
lundi, to look tlirough its list of subjects, and to remember that 
witli the qualities atiovc mentioned all tlie.se subjects arc treated. 
Any volume will serve; let us take the fourth. This volume con¬ 
sists of articles on twenty-four subjects. Twenty ol these are the 
following; Mirabeau and Sophie, Montaigne, Miraboau and 
Comte de la Muck, Mademoiselle dc Scud 4 ry, Andri Chfaiicr as 
politician, Saint-Evremond and Ninon, Joseph de Haistre, Madame 
de I^mbcrt, Madame Necker, toe Abb6 Maury, toe Due de Lauzun 
of Louis XVI.'s reign, Marie Antoinette, Bufton, Madame de Main- 
tenon, De Bonald Amyot, Mallet du Pan, Marmontel, Chamfort, 
Rulhiire. Almost every personage is French, it is true; Sainte- 
Beuve had a maxim that the critic sliould prefer subjects which he 
possesses familiarly. The great place of France in the world is very 
touch due to her eminent gift for social life and development; and 
this gift French literature has accompanied, fashion^, perfected, 
and continues to reflect. And nowhere shall wc find such interest 
more completely and charmingly brought out than in Sainte-Beiivc’s 
Causeries du lundi and the Nouveaux Imdis. As a guide to bring ns 
to a knowledge of the French genius and literature he is unrivaUed. 

(M- A.) 

Authoxities.— See his " Ma Biographie ’ ’ in Neuveaux lundis, xiii. ; 
lAttres A la princtsse (1873); Correspondance (1877-1878) and NouveUe 
Correspondance (1880); the Vicomte d'Hanssonville's Sainte-Beuve 
(1873); Scherer, Etudes sur la litUrature contemporaine, iv.; G. 
Michaut, Sainte-Beuve avatU Ies Lundis (1903), Sainte-Benve's 
centenary was celebrated in various ways; iois centenary criticism 
see the Edinburgh Review (April 1903) (" Sainte-BAve and toe 
Romantics"); Monthly Remew (April 1905) (by F. Brunetiire); 
Revue des Deux Monies (March 1003) (by Victor Giraud). In toe 
(Euvres choisies de Juste Olivier are some " Souvenirs "; and 
in 1903 toe Revue des Deux Monies published several interesting 
articles on a correspondence of Sainte-Beuve with Olivier. 









